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ERRATA 


On page 172—Column 2, under “Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Mineral Products”’—for 
Building Materials, Province. read Building Materials, Province of Quebec. 


On page 502—Column 1, under “Construction: buildings and structures’—for Saskatchewan 
read Saskatoon. 


On page ee oa 1, fourth line—various collieries in Cape Breton Island—should be 
deleted. : 


On page 679—Column 1, paragraph 2, last line—for hours read bonus. 


On page 1118—Column 2, paragraph 26, seventh line—for 50 cents read 57 cents. 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 


Canada— 

fatalities during first, second and _ third 
quarters of 1940—516, 883, and 1216; 
during 1939—186. 

analysis of 1939 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 297-306. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, 306. 

B.C.: accidents in 1939, 1271. 

Man.: accidents in 1938-1939, 450. 

N.S.: accidents in coal mines in 1989, 438; 
annual report of factory inspector, 569. 

Ont.: memorandum of Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations on prevention 
of accidents in wartime, 526; reduction 
of accidents in lumbering industry 
discussed at meeting of Lumbermen’s 
Safety Association, 554; accident 
statistics for 1940—11, 337, 438, 693, 
S10, lZemand Loos. 

Que.: accidents in 1939, 66. 

U.S.A.: analysis of industrial injuries, 1263; 
and of accidents at Grand Coulee Dam, 
342; relation of age to industrial 
injuries, 1148. 

See also Legal Decisions; Railways; Safaty 
and Health; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Agreements, Industrial: 


Canada— 
agreements and schedules of wages, 67, 169, 
276, 386, 493, 605, 728, 862, 966, 1070, 
1198, 1303. 
carpenters, electrical workers, plumbers 
and sheet metal workers engaged in 
construction of military hutments 
exempted from provisions of agree- 
ment schedule in Saskatchewan, 1078. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 

bricklayers, masons, etc., Calgary, 864; 
Hamilton, 863; London, 863; Saint 
John, 393; Toronto, 386. 

ee labourers (wreckers), Toronto, 

building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John district, 390, 497; Hull, 172; 
Joliette, 498; Montreal, 499, 609, 732, 
1203, 1312; Quebec and district, 608, 
10757 .otugiyacinthe, 867, U18IT* St. 
Jerome, 499; St. John and Iberville, 
283; Sherbrooke and Eastern town- 
ships, 390, 609, 731, 1312; Sorel, 1311; 
Three Rivers and district, 497, 609, 
Taboos Laid: : 

carpenters, Belleville. 870: Calgary, 864; 
Edmonton, 394, 864; Glace Bay, 606; 
Hamilton, 606; Kingston. 862; Regina, 
1078; St. Catharines. 1077; Saint John, 
393; St. Thomas, 501; Swift Current, 
871; Sydney, 605; -. Toronto, 862; 
Windsor, 863: Winnipeg, 67. 

electrical workers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 
joo." “Regina, 10783 “Toronto, 863; 
Windsor. 278. 

elevator constructors, Hull district, 1203; 
Montreal district, 733. 1203: Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton. 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, 169, 
202 
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Agreements, Industrial:—Cont. 


Construction—buildings and structures— 

Conc. 

lathers, Toronto, 493. 

marble and tile setters, Winnipeg, 67. 

ornamental iron and bronze mechanics 
(building materials industry), Mont- 
real bi. Vel; 

painters, decorators, etc., Edmonton, 1205; 
Kingston, 862; Regina, 871; Saint 
John, 393; Toronto, 870. 

plasterers, Edmonton, 864; Halifax and 
Dartmouth, 973; Toronto, 493. 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Calgary, 1205; 
Edmonton, 5038, 864; Halifax and 
Dartmouth, 606, 735; London, 277; 
Regina, 736, 864, 1078; Saint John, 
394; Saskatoon and Sutherland, 502; 
Windsor, 863. 

plumbers and tinsmith roofers, Three 
Rivers, 283. 

sheet metal workers, Regina, 1078; 
Toronto, 863. 

Construction—canal harbour and waterway— 

pile drivers, bridge, dock and _ wharf 

builders, Vancouver and Victoria, 864. 


Construction—ship building— 
electrical workers (shipyards 
Vancouver, 279. 
shipbuilders, North Vancouver, 493; Saint 
John, 278, 606, 728; Vancouver, 278, 
386, 606, 607, 728, 729; Victoria, 493. 
shipyard labourers, Vancouver, 607. 


Fishing— 
salmon fishermen, British Columbia, 1198. 
Logging— 
loggers and saw-mill workers, Flatbush, 
Chisholm,’ Spurfield and Faust Zones, 
1205; Massey Zone, 174; #£4Rocky 
Mountain House, 1205; Thunder Bay 
district, 50:1; Whitecourt zone, 1205. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
abattoir employees, Winnipeg, 967. 
fish packers, Prince Rupert, 169. 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and miscel- 

laneous animal products— 

fine glove cutters and operators, Province 
of Quebec, 282, 971. 

fur workers, Montreal, 970, 971; Quebec, 
1201. 

leather workers, Toronto, 967. 

shoe workers, Province of Quebec, 971, 
1309; Toronto, 605. 

tanning industry, Province of Quebec, 282. 

Manufacturing—metal products— 

aluminum industry, Shawinigan Falls, 390. 

boilermakers, carpenters, electrical workers, 
machinists, operating engineers (ship- 
builders). See above under “Construc- 
tion: Shipbuilding”. 

electric wire workers, Brockville, 386. 

foundry workers, Edmonton, 1313. 

jewellery workers, Saskatoon, fi’ be 

metal container workers, Province of 
Quebec, 496, 608, 730. 

ornamental iron and _ bronze mechanics 
(building materials industry), Mont- 
reaked 72. 731, 

railway and tramway car and bus manu- 
facturing. industry. Montreal, 282, 390. 

steel workers, Sydney, 1306. 


section), 


INDEX 


Agreements, Industrial:—Cont. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 
furniture workers (hard furniture indus- 
try), Province of Ontario, 285, 1313. 
furniture workers, Province of Quebee, 69, 
172, 1075, 1LS11. 
sash, door, wrought wood and_ casket 
manufacturing industry, Jonquiere and 
Kenogami, 1202. 
saw and planing mill workers, Flatbush, 
Chisholm, Spurfield and Faust zones, 
1205; Rocky Mountain House, 1205; 
Whitecourt zone, 1205. 


Manufacturing — non-metallic 

chemicals, etc.— 

ornamental iron and bronze mechanics 
(building materials industry), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 172, 731 (including 
marble, granite and stone industry). 

paint factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
282. 


minerals, 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
lithographers, Province of Quebec, 1310. 
pressmen, Saskatoon, 277. 
printers, Montreal, 276. 
printing trades, Quebec City and district, 

388. 


stereotypers and _ electrotypers, Toronto, 
ak Oa ee 

Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 


paper box manufacturing industry (corru- 
gated and uncorrugated), Province of 
Quebec, 172, 496, 1310. 

pulp and paper mill workers, Beaupré, 968; 
Cornwall, 1198; Dryden, 1308; Fort 
William, 1304; Hull, 1198; Jonquire, 
1072; Kapuskasing, 1304; Kenogami, 
1071; Merritton, 1199, 1200; Ottawa, 
1198; Pine Falls, 1305; Port Arthur, 
1305; Quebec, 969; Riverbend, 1072; 
Sault Ste. Marie, Espanola and 
Sturgeon Falls, 1200; Smooth Rock 
Falls, 1303; Temiskaming, Three 
Rivers and Gatineau, 1073; Thorold 
(including firemen and oilers, and 
longshoremen), 1199; Three Rivers, 
1072, 1073. 





cap and millinery workers, Brockville, 
1070; Winnipeg, 1071. 

cloak and suit industry, 
Quebec, 496, 866, 1202. 

anne re workers, Toronto and Hamilton, 
1071 


Province of 


clothing workers (men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing), Montreal, 1070; Province of 
Quebec, 1202. 

clothing workers (men’s work clothing), 
Winnipeg, 605 

dress manufacturing ps Province of 
Quebec, 1075, 1202 

hat and cap workers "(men’s and boys’), 
Province of Quebec, 389. 

ladies’ garment -workers, Montreal, 968; 
Winnipeg, 276. 

millinery workers, Montreal, 390. 

textile and jute bag manufacturing indus- 
try, Montreal, 282, 608. 

textile workers, St. Jerome, 1070. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 


brewery workers, Regina, 967; Toronto, 
966 ; Victoria, 967. 
malt workers, Winnipeg, 967. 


Agreements, Industrial:—Cont. 


Manufacturing — vegetable foods and 
products— 
bakery employees, Calgary, 71; Edmonton, 
71; Granby, 1075; Montreal, 970; Port 
Arthur and Fort ‘William, 966; Quebec 
City and district, 68, 1309; Regina, 
736, 1313; Three Rivers, 281. 
Mining—non- ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
iron oxide miners, Red Mill district, 172. 


Service—business and personal— 

barbers, hairdressers, ete., Brampton, 174; 
Chicoutimi, 972, 1204; Edmonton, 503; 
Gananoque, too: Goderich, Clinton and 
Seaforth, 174; Joliette, 70, 869; Mont- 
real, 284, 610, 869, 972; Moose Jaw, 
a1; Newmarket and ‘Aurora, 735: 
North Battleford, 71, 285, 871; Paris, 
1078; Port Arthur and Fort William, 
871; Portneuf County, 500; Quebec 
City and district, 500, 610; Regina, 
502, 871; Rouyn and Noranda, 500; 
St. Hyacinthe, 70, 173, 734, 1076; St. 
Jerome, 392; St. John and Iberville, 
392; Sherbrooke, Lennoxville and 
Magog, 1204; Sudbury and Copper 
Cliff, 870; Swift Current, 502; Three 
Rivers, 69, 1076; Valleyfield, 734; 
Winnipeg, 501. 

beverage dispensers, Quebec 

employees), 69; Toronto, 170. 

funeral undertakers, Montreal, 610. 

shoe shiners, Montreal, 173. 


Service—custom and repair— 
garage and _ service station employees, 
Montreal, 173; Moose Jaw, 1078; 
Sa ae 734, 1076, 1312; Sherbrooke, 
horseshoers and wheelwrights, Victoriaville 
and district, 39 
shoe repairers, Sherbrooke, 610. 


Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Quebec, 868, 1076; St. 
Joseph D’Alma, 972. 
fire department employees, Quebec, 869. 
police department employees, Quebec, 869. 


Service—recreational— 
bowling alley employees, Calgary, 1314. 
Trade—- 
clerks and accountants, Jonquire, Keno- 
gami, Arvida and St. Joseph D’Alma, 
69, 1076, 1203, 1312. 
coal and wood industry, Regina, 1204. 
dairy employees, Quebec, 1312. 
oaegne service station employees, Toronto, 


grocers, butchers, etc., Coaticook, 867; 
Sherbrooke, 610, 734, 868. 
hardware and _ paint. store 
Quebec, 391, 1312. 
retail store and hotel workers, Donnacona, 
610. 
retail store employees, Magog, 1203; 
Quebec, 69, 391, 867, 1076. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
electrical workers, 
Toronto, 279. 


Transportation—local— 
gravel hauling industry, Regina, 502, 736. 
taxi drivers, Calgary . 503, 736; North 
Battleford, 871, 974; Regina, 394. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—tele- 
graphs and telephones— 
saris operators, Province of Alberta, 


(tavern 


employees, 


Moose Jaw, 280; 


INDEX Vv 


Agreements, Industrial:—Conc. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 
checkers and iat Montreal, 729, 972; 
Saint John, 729 
longshoremen, Montreal, 172, 391, 610, 865, 
1075; Quebec, 729, 971; Saint John, 
494; Vancouver, 387. 
longshoremen, checkers and coopers, Sorel, 
972, 1203. 
seamen, Great Lakes and St. 
Great Lakes 


River, 1307. 
seamen (marine engineers), 
Lawrence River, 1308. 
officers— 


Lawrence 


ANG pts 
seamen (marine Greiner and 
tugboats), Montreal, 1308. 
seamen (marine officers), Great sae and 

St. Lawrence River, 1308. 
shipliners, Montreal, 1203. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings under 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 
terms of agreement between various grain 
elevator companies at Port Arthur and 
Fort William, and their employees, 
103-104, 534. 
wage recommendations of Board re 
Dominion Coal Company and _ its 
employees, 322, 1234 (recommendations 
accepted). 
terms of agreement between Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway and 
its employees engaged in _ freight 
service, 326. 
wage recommendations of Board re Burrard 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, and 
certain classes of employees, 535. 
schedule of regulations (working condi- 
tions, wages and hours) recommended 
by Board in dispute between Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Limited, and its mechanics, labourers, 
etc., 656. 
terms of agreement between Canadian 
Veneers Limited, and its employees, 660. 


recommendations of Board in _ dispute 
between Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited, and employees 


in Sydney Steel Plant, 665, 1004. 
texts of agreements between Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, Limited, and 


its machinists, 765, 1234. 
text of agreement between Canadian 
Vickers, Limited 


(aireraft division) 

and machinists, 767, 1004, 1234. 

terms of agreement between Quebec Power 
Company and_ operators, linemen, 
patrolmen and metermen, 908-909. 

terms of agreement between Consumers’ 
Gas Company of Toronto and_ its 
distribution workers, 1109-11. 

terms of agreement between Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and 
machinists, fitters, millwrights, helpers, 
machine operators, labourers,  etc., 
1112-14. 

summary of terms of settlement between 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited, 
a ee OEP in Beauharnois division, 
1235. 


terms of agreement between Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, and steel 
workers, Sault Ste. Marie, 123% 

See also Collective Labour Agreements: 
Cost of Living; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; Industrial Standards 
Acts (Alberta, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan). 


Agriculture: 


Canada— 

wages in agriculture (Appendix A, Supple- 
ment, March, 1940). 

survey of agriculture in relation to military 
training, 1024. 

wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1933 
and 1937 to 1939, 503. 

summary of Unemployment and Agricul- 
tural Assistance Act, 632, 807. 

Sask.: administration of Farm Improve- 
ment and Employment Plan, 571. 


American Federation of Labor: 
annual convention, 1264. : 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 

system in Canadian National 
shops, 351. 

B.C.: report of Director, 1939, 931. 
.. Tecommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 1259. 

N.S.: amendments recommended by pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L. Congress, 
349; review of training under Mine 
Apprenticeship Project, 569. 

Ont.: activity in 1939, 695. 

Que.: agreement governing building trades 
in Montreal, 733. 

ee agreements approved during 1939, 


UScA.: 
recommendation of A.F. 
ing defence training, 1266; 
of C.1.0. convention, 1270. 

Australia: resolution adopted at confierence 
on Youth-Adult Employment on suspen- 
sion of wartime apprenticeship, 75, 

France: effect of wartime measures, 174. 


Railways 


situation in defence industries, 697; 
of L. regard- 
resolution 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


conciliation activities of Department of 
Labour from October 1, 1939, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, 9; from January 1, 1940, 
to March 31, 1940, 328; from April 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1940, ‘668; from July 
1, 1940, to September 30, 1940, 1015. 

jurisdiction in industrial disputes dis- 
cussed in report of Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 552. 

_ wartime policy of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Pliage © (Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee), 565 

establishment of Permanent Committee of 
Adjustment in railway co-operation, 
341-42; correction, 414. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers recom- 
mends amendments to Collective Agree- 
ments Act in regard to, 1035. 

Alta.: amendment to Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act requested by 
Federation of Labour, 1260. 

Man.: administration of Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act in 1938-39, 450; 
and amendment to Act, 556. 

N.S.: establishment of Joint Board of 
acon ament for coal mining industry, 

239. 


Ont.: conciliation proceedings in 1939, 694; 
amendment to Municipal Board Act 
providing conciliation in public utility 
disputes, 347, 688. 

Que.: attitude of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers towards legislation governing 
charitable institutions and employees 
in public services, 20. 

Sask.: conciliation activity in 1939, 570. 


vi INDEX 


Arbitration and Conciliation:—Conc. 


United Kingdom: establishment of National 
Arbitration Tribunal under “Conditions 
of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order”, 760; no amendment to 
Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act 
during war, 413. 

U.S.A.: proposed measures before state legis- 
latures, 352. 

See also Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment, No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment, No. 1; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 





Armaments: 
nationalization of armament industry urged 
by Canadian Congress of Labour, 116. 
See also Munitions; war. 


Associated Medical Services, Inc.: 
annual report of Director, 456. 


Australia: 
summary of report of conference on Youth- 
Adult Employment, 75. 
See also Employment; Labour Supply; 
Legal Decisions; Skilled Labour; War. 


Banking: 

See Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
Barbers: 

Alta: amendment to Calgary Charter on 


hours of labour, 687. 

Ont.: compulsory registration and closing 
hour urged by T. and L. Congress, 118, 
1029-1030. 

Que.: fixing of prices for services recom- 
mended by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 818. 

See also Agreements, 


Industrial; 
Decisions; 


Legal 
Minimum Wages. 
Bateman, G. C., Controller of Metals Pro- 
duction: 
appointment, 631. 


Belgium: 
accorded representation on Governing Body 
of I.L.0., 99. 


Benefits (Trade Union): 
benefit statistics of labour organizations, 
110, 1254, 


Bevin, Ernest, Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service, Great Britain: 
statement on new powers for control of 
employment. 759. 
Boilers: 
Alta.: exemptions from payment of regis- 
tration fees upon enlistment for active 
service, 561. 
Ont.: inspection in 1938-39, 695. 


Bread: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to, 756, 889. 


British North America Act: 
amendment and action of British Parlia- 
ment according Dominion Government 
exclusive jurisdiction in national sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, 682-683. 
N.B.: amendments recommended by Federa- 
tion. of Labour, 119. 
See also Dominion-Provincial Relations; Un- 
employment Insurance. 


British Trades Union Congress: 
annual convention, 1270. 


Building and Construction Industry: 
Alta.: provisions of Building Associations 
Act, 345, 687. 
U.S.A.: statistics of construction during 1939, 
197 


See also Canadian Construction Associa- 
- tion; Industrial Situation; Legal 
Decisions. 


Building Permits: 
annual review for 1939, 247. 
monthly report of building permits issued 
in Canada, 47, 154, 265,375, 479; °592, 
718, 845, 952,--1058, 1177; 1290. 


Burford, W. T., Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour: 
New Year’s message, 18. 
labour day message, 891. 
re-affirms support of Canadian Federation 
of Labour in war, 524. 
Butter: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
240, 1103. 


Canada Packers Limited: 
extension of industrial relations policy, 4. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
pilotage by-laws—District of Sydney, 808. 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1940 edition, 1023. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
third annual meeting, 412. 


Canadian Bankers’ Association: 
representaition before Special Committee 
of House of Commons on Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Bill, 800. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
representation before parliamentary com- 


mittees on Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, 799, 802. 


Canadian Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization: 
representation before Special Committee of 
House of Commons on Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, 799. 


Canadian Congress of Labour (Formerly All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour): 
pledges wartime co-operation, 115, 524. 
representation before special parliamentary 
committees on Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, 799, 803. 
annual convention notice, 758. 
proceedings of convention, 1031. 
new constitution, 1032. 
Dominion legislative requests, 115. 
refusal of membership to nazi, fascist, and 
communist adherents, 1033. 
See also Mosher, A. R 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 128. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion: 

adoption of regulations by the Dominion, 

and provinces of Manitoba and Ontario, 
243. 


INDEX vil 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
pledges wartime co-operation, 114, 524. 
Dominion legislative program, 114. 
See also Burford, W. T. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
increased interest in employees’ pension 
plans noted by Minister of Labour, 16, 


Canadian Hospital Council: 
representation before Special Committee of 
House of Commons on Unemployment 

Insurance Bill, 798. 


Canadian Kodak Company Limited: 
employees’ recreational and social plan, 387. 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion: 
representation before Special Committee of 
House of Commons on Unemployment 
Insurance Bull, 800. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

annual report of Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee—recommendations concerning 
unemployment imsurance, wage policy 
and conciliation in wartime, 565-66. 

representation before parliamentary com- 
mittees on Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, 797, 802. 

review of employees’ welfare plans, 195.” 

recommendations of Quebec Division to 
provineial Government re labour legis- 
lation, 244. 


Canadian National Railways: 
establishment of Permanent Committee of 
Adjustment, and text of first regula- 
tions, 341-342; correction, 414. 
employment and pensions, 350. 
ea of apprenticeship in railway shops, 


See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Pensions. 


Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 


summary of recent decisions, 1139. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
establishment of Permanent Committee of 
Adjustment, and text of first regula- 
tions, 341-342; correction, 414. 
administration of pensions during 1939, 331. 
See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Pensions. 


Canadian Railway Association: 
representation before Special Committee 
of House of Commons on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill, 799. 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1: 
seventh report of proceedings covering 
period October 1, 1936 to September 30, 
1939, 318. 
summary of recent decisions, 437, 1019, 1240. 


Canadian Transit Association: 
representation before Special Commititee of 
House of Commons on Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, 800. 


Carswell, David Ballantyne, Controller of 


Ship Construction and Repairs: 
appointment, 1229. 


Census: 
census of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
labour in war industries in Great 
Britain, 455. 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
re-afirms support of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers in war crisis, 524. 
information before House of Commons Com- 
mittee on unemployment insurance, 800. 
New Year’s message, 18. 
labour day message, 891. 


Child Labour: 

U.S.A.: bills to ratify Child-Labor Amend- 
ment before state legislatures, 352; 
regulations under Fair Labor Standards 
Act re hazardous occupations and age 
of employment of young workers, 414. 

See also Juvenile Employment. 


Child Welfare: 


Canada— 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 547. 
increased allowances for maternal and child 
welfare recommended by T. amd 
Congress, 1030. 
U.S.A.: operation of plans 
Security Act, 195. 
See also Child Labour; Juvenile Employ- 
ment; Mothers’ Allowances. 


under Social 


Citrine, Sir Walter, Secretary, British Trades 
Union Congress: 
extracts from address at convention of 
American Federation of Labor, 1261, 
1265. 


Civil Service: 


Canada— 

amendments to Superannuation Act, 807. 

recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 116. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation of 
Labour regarding wage increases, 115. 

Man.: new provisions and amendment of 
Superannuation Act, 557. 

U.S.A.: ©C.1.0. endorses extension of merit 
system, 1270. 
Coal: 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
240, 339, 974. 

amplification of coal administrator’s powers, 

ae SOG. 

investigation of prices by Commissioner of 
Combines Investigation Act, 1000. 

results of cost of living inquiry (Britnell 
Commission) for coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia, 918-925. 

provision of annual security for mine 
workers recommended by Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 1033. 

Sask.: new order under Coal Mining 
Industry Act governing minimum wages 
in mines, 563. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Arbitration 
and Conciliation; Cost of Living; 
Industrial Disputes; Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; Mining; War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


Cod Liver Oil: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to conserve supply, 241, 412. 


vill INDEX 


Coldwell, M. J., Member of Parliament, Rose- 
town-Biggar, and Leader of the C.C.F. 
Party: 

endorsation of unemployment 
measures, 682. 


insurance 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 
revised provisions, 812 


agreements, 68, 171, 281, 388, 495, 607, 730, 


866, 969, 1074, 1201, 1308. 
amendments recommended by Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 19, 1035. 
abolition of “open shop” principle; fixing 
of prices in barbering trade; and com- 
pulsory setting up of joint committees, 
sought by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 818. 

legislative recommendations 
Manufacturers’ 
Division), 244. 

legal decisions concerning, 88, 188, 408, 518, 
624, 1095, 13824, 1325. 


of Canadian 
Association (Quebec 


Collective Bargaining: 

Canada— 

federal emactment sought by T. and L. 
Congress, 1029; also proviso in govern- 
ment contracts, 1030. 

adoption of definite government policy 
eae by Canadian Congress of Labour, 

Confederation of Catholic Workers recom- 
mends amendments to Collective Agree- 
ment Act in regard to, 1035. 

N.B.: amendment to Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act sought by Federation of 
Labour, 120, 1259. 

Ont.: enactment of legislation urged by 
T. and L. Congress, 117. 

Que.: recommendations of provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, 818. 

U.S.A.: amendment to Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act urged by A.F. of L., 
1266; resolution of C.I.0. convention, 
1269; recommendations of Maritime 
Labour Board, 822-24. 


Collective Labour Agreements: 
observance of collective labour agreement 
conditions in war contracts requested 
by T. and L. Congress, 1030. 
France: provisions of new legislation re main- 
tenance of system during wartime, 6. 
U.S.A.: recommendations of Maritime Labour 
Board, 822-24. 


Combines Investigation Act: 
inquiry into price-fixing 
among coal dealers, 1000. 
amendment requested by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 113. 
action and proceedings with respect to: 
alleged combine in _ distribution of 
fruits and vegetables, 445-46, 611. 
alleged combine in mamufacture and 
sale of fibre board boxes and re- 
lated products—632. 
alleged paperboard container combine 
—445, 612, 986. 
alleged tobacco combine—445, 612. 


arrangements 


Communism: 
recommendation of Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 115. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers reiter- 
ates request for enactment of legis- 
lation preventing legal existence of 
Communist party in Canada, 113. 


Conant, Hon. G. D., Attorney-General of 


Ontario: nth 
reply to provincial legislative program of 
T. and L. Congress, 119. 


Confederation: : 
summary of report and recommendations 
of Royal Commission on Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Relations, 545-554. 
See also British North America Act. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: 

pledges wartime co-operation, 113, 524. 

representation before Special Committee of 
House of Commons on Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, 800. 

annual convention notice, 758. 

proceedings of convention, 1034. 

legislative requests—Dominion, 
vineial, 18. 

See also Charpentier, Alfred. 


ni3e §pro- 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


U.S.A.): 


third constitutional convention, 1267. 


Consumer: 
See Cost of Living. 


Co-operative Societies: 
N.B.: establishment of co-operatives among 
fishermen recommended by Federation 


of Labour, 119; revised regulations 
under Co-operative Associations Act, 
1148 


United Kingdom: mutual aid scheme for war 
loss and damage, 790. 

U.S.A.: development of co-operative organiza- 
tions recommended by C.I.O., 1270. 


Co-operative Union of Canada: _ 
annual report of national executive, 933. 


Cost of Living: 
Canada— 

new cost of living index based on 1938 
survey of family expenditures, 1079-82. 

establishment of basic wage levels with 
cost of living bonus, 1225. 

results of inquiry (Britnell Commission) 
regarding coal miners in Alberta and 
British Columbia, 918-925; agreement 
re cost of living bonus, 918. 

wartime policy of Canadian Congress of 
Labour respecting, 1033. 

recommendations of Canadian Federation 
of Labour, 114. 

United Kingdom: Sir Walter Citrine reviews 
relationship between wages and cost of 
living, 1262. 

U.S.A.: new cost of living index number 
issued by Department of Labour, 1082; 
summary of report re consumer ex- 
penditures during 1935-36, 7; survey 
of home furnishings expenditures, 700. 

See also Prices. 


Cottrelle, George R., Ozl Controller: 
appointment, 631. 


Credit Unions: 
amended regulations under Credit 
Unions Act, 26 
amendments to Credit 
Societies Act, 1148. 
N:S.: statistical summary of operation dur- 
ing 1939, 337; amendment to Credit 
Union Societies Act, 556. 


Union 
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Credit Unions:—Conc. 
Ont.: provisions of Act, 347, 689. 
PEL: amendment to Credit 
Societies Act, 1258. 


Union 


Criminal Code: 
resolution of T. and L. Congress re collec- 
tive bargaining, etc., 1029. 


Dandurand, Hon. R., Government Leader 
in Senate: 
emphasizes importance of unemployment 
insurance as wartime measure, 802. 


.. recommendations of Federation of 

Labour, 120, 1259. 

M Eg She WES exemptions | under Judgment and 
Execution Act, 2 

Sask.: amendment to Attachment of Debts 
Act, 60. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Defence of Canada Regulations: 
pemcndation of T. and L. Congress, 
9 
amendment requested by Camadian Congress 
of Labour, 1033. 


Defence Program (U.S.A.): 
labour conditions in defence program, 633. 


Department of Munitions and Supply Act: 
establishment of Wartime Requirements 
Board under provisions of, 1229. 


Department of National War Services Act: 
provisions, 629-30. 


Dickson, W. M., Deputy Minister of Labour: 


retirement, 997. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

surveys on industrial health and efficiency 

of munition workers, 29. 
Canada— 

B.C.: inclusion of pneumoconiosis under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 562; 
revised regulations re silicosis, 25. 

N.B.: inclusion of all industrial diseases 
under Workmen’s’ Compensation Act 
sought by Federation of Labour, 120. 

S.: amendment to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act on silicosis, 555; recommenda- 
tions of District 26, U.M.W.A., 350. 

Ont.: new regulations on certification of 
freedom from respiratory diseases, 21; 
additional compensable diseases, 926; 
recommendation of T. and L. Congress 
re car and bus operators, 118. 

Que.: recommendation of provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour on payment of compen- 
sation for silicosis, 818. 

U.S:A.: results of industrial health survey 
in New York state, 574; bulletin on 
pneumoconiosis among mica and peg- 
matite workers, 1023; and on relative 
ey of lead and lead compounds, 

25. 


Domestic Workers: 
Alta.: exemption under Male Minimum 
Wage Act, 343; amendment to Masters 
and Servants Act, 346. 
Man.: amendment to Wages Recovery Act, 


557. 
N.B:: inclusion of domestic servants under 


Minimum Wage Act for Women and 
ae sought by Federation of Labour, 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


- Dominion-Provincial Relations: 


summary of report and recommendations 
of Royal Commission, 545-554. 


Dowd, Norman S., Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
‘dian Congress of Labour: 
information before special parliamentary 


committees on unemployment insur- 
ance, 799, 803. 


Education: 
Canada 
importance of juvenile education in war- 
bi stressed by Minister of Labour, 


free compulsory education recommended by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 1034. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress recommends free 
text books, 119. 

P.E.I.: amendment to Public School Act, 
1258. 

Que.: recommendation of provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, 818. 

Sask.: amendment to School Act re minimum 
wage for teachers, 559; amendments to 
Secondary Education Act and Voca- 
tional Education Act to include non- 
teaching employees under superannua- 
tion, 559; provision of night classes, 
561. 

See also Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


Electrical Industry: 
Canada 
adoption of Canadian Electrical Code for 
national parks, 243. 
N.S.: recommendations of provincial exec- 
utive of T. and L. Congress, 349. 


P.E.I.: regulations under Electrical Inspec- 
tion Act, 1940, 926. 
Que.: revised regulations under Elec- 
tricians and Electrical Installations 
Act, 927. 
Employment: 
Canada— 


advance reports of Employment Service 
Superintendents, 49, 155, 267, 377, 484, 
595, 720, 850, 955, 1060, 1182, 1292. 

monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment, 31, 136, 248, 359, 463, 
576, 701, 828, 935, 1040, 1158, 1272. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 31, 136, 248, 359, 463, 576, 
701, 828, 935, 1040, 1158, 1272. 

annual review of employment by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 129. 

comparison of employment in Canada and 
United States, 129. 

regulations governing release of key men 
from armed forces to war industries, 
1226. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion- Provincial Relations respect- 
ing age of employment, 551. 

employment and pensions on Canadian 
National Railways during 1939, 350. 

resolution of Canadian Congress of Labour 
re labour saving machinery, 1034. 

review of book entitled “Canadians in and 
out of Work”, 934. 

N.S.: work of offices in 1939, 569; 
tinuation of Labour Act, 555. 

Ont.: statistics during 1938-39, 694. 


con- 
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Employment :—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 


Sask.: work of offices in 1939, 571; admin- 
istration of Farm Improvement and 
Employment Plan, 571. 

Other Countries— 

monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment in Great Britain and 
the United States, 50, 156, 268, 378, 
#85 HOGL 721, Sb1,” 9S6) 1062)" 1183, 
1294. 

United Kingdom: new powers for control of 
employment, 759. 


Australia: wartime regulations in defence 
industries, 1001. 

France: provisions of new legislation on 
maintenance of collective agreements 
in wartime, 6. 

U.S.A.: statistics of employment, 197; 


employment of married women in 
industry, 462; “Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles’, 681; “Employment 
Regularization”, 486. 

See also Employment Service of Canada; 
Labour Registration; Older Workers; 
Rehabilitation; Seasonal Industries; 
Skilled Labour; War; Youth Employ- 


ment and Training. 


Employment Service of Canada: 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 546. 
registration of skilled and_ semi-skilled 
labour, 3, 194, 318. 

monthly reports by provinces (with charts 
and: tables), 43,0149. 260" 371, 475, 
588, 713; 840, 947, ,1053, 1172, 1286. 

report for period October to December, 
1939, 133; January to March, 1940, 
481; April to June, 1940, 847; July 
to September, 1940, 1179. 

B.C.: work of offices in 1939, 931. 

Ont.: work of offices during 1938-39, 694. 

See also Skilled Labour; War Production 
and Training. 


Employment Services (Public): 
annual convention of International Asso- 
ciation of Public Employment Services, 
529. 


Factories: 

B.C.: annual report of Inspection Branch, 
932. 

N.S.: inspection in 1939, 569. 

Ont.: inspection in 1938-39, 694-95; amend- 
ments to Act recommended by T. and L. 
Congress, 118. 

Que.: exemptions under Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act re 
industries engaged in war contracts, 


Sask.: administration of Act during 1939, 
570; additional establishments under 
Act, 930. ; 
United Kingdom: report on wartime factory 
hours of women and young workers, 
319, 458-462; establishment of Factory 
and Welfare Advisory Board, 634. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 

summary of first report of Wage and Hour 
Division, 196; regulations on hazardous 
occupations and age of employment of 
young workers, 414; mandatory revision 
of hours and wages schedule, 1105; 
provisions governing juvenile employ- 
ment, 894. 

See also Hours of Labour; Minimum Wages. 


Fair Wages: 


monthly list of Dominion Government con- 
tracts, 52, 158, 270, 380, 487, 600, 723, 
852, 957, 1063, 1185, 1295. 

regulations enforcing payment of fair wages 
on opto Government contracts, 
IDR ae 

resolution of T. and L. Congress re pro- 
vincial government contracts, 1029. 

Man.: administration of Act during 1938-39, 
450; amendments to Fair Wage Act, 
556; schedule for public and certain 
private construction works, 597-600. 

N.B.: regulations under Labour and In- 
dustrial Relations Act, 926. 

Que.: Fair Wage Act (replaced by Minimum 
Wage Act)—vrepeal of Act, 811; recom- 
mendations of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 19; rules of interpretation, 
121-124, 562; orders, amendments and 
suspensions, 21-23, 243 344, 447, 691, 
809, 927, 1148. 

U.S.A.: policy of National Defence Advisory 
Commission, 1256. 

See also Legal Decisions; Minimum Wages; 

War Contracts. 


“Fifth Column”’ 


resolution of Canadian Congress of Labour, 
1033; and New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour, 1259. 


Fishing: 
survey of fishing occupation in relation to 
military training, 1024. 
N.B.: establishment of co-operatives among 
fishermen recommended by Federation 
of Labour, 119. 


Flour: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to, 756, 889. 


Foodstuffs: 


T. and L. Congress urges proper distribu- 
tion and use of, 1030. 


Forestry: 


proceedings of Dominion Conference on 
national forestry program, 97. 

N.B.: conservation urged by Federation of 
Labour, 119. 

Ont.: establishment of training school recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 118. 
P.E.I.: provisions of Forest Fires Act, 27. 
Que.: provisions of order to assure reason- 
able wages in forest operations, 563, 

692-93. 


Freedom of Association: 


Federal enactment sought by T. 
Congress, 1029. 

resolution of Canadian Congress of Labour 
re war contracts, 1034. 

Man.: amendment to Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act regarding, 556. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks amend- 
ment to Labour and Industrial Rela- 
tions Act, 1259. 

N.S.: amendments to Trade Union Act 
requested by provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 349. 

Ont.: enactment of legislation urged by 
T. and L. Congress, 117; recommenda- 
tion of Labour Educational Association 
re trade union education, 566. 


and L. 
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Freedom of Association:—Conc. 


Que.: amendments to Collective Agreement 
Act sought by Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 1035; recommendations of 
provincial Federation of Labour, 818; 
legislative recommendations of "Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association 
(Quebec Division) re Bills 19 and 20, 
245. 

Sask.: administration of Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act in 1939, 570. 

U.S.A.: amendment to Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act urged by A.F. of L., 
1266; C.I.0. seeks announcement of 
national policy re government contracts, 
loans, etc., 1269; recommendations of 
Maritime Labour Board, 822-24. 

See also Criminal Code. 


France: 
See Apprenticeship; Collective Labour 
Agreements; Employment: Holidays; 
Medical Services; Wages; War. 


Gardiner J. G. Hon., Minister of Agriculture: 
appointed as Minister of National War 
Services, 629-30. 


General Advisory Committee on Rehabilita- 


tion: 

Canada— 
establishment and appointment of personnel, 

1102. 
recommendations on civilian re-establish- 
ment of soldiers under Veterans’ 


Welfare Division, 1230. 


Germany: 


See Prices; Wages; War. 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Company, Limited: 

group insurance plan of, 544. 

Green, Wm., President, American Federa- 

tron of Labor: 

pledges aid of A.F. of L. to Great Britain 
in war effort. 759. 

address at annual convention, 1264. 


Hanson, Hon. R. B., Leader of the Opposi- 
tion: 
approval of unemployment insurance, 682; 
and endorsation of contributory prin- 
ciple, 791. 


Health Insurance: 
Canada— 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 548. 
inclusion in welfare plan of Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, 
568. 
plan of International Harvester Company, 


Limited, for 
Associated Medical 


provided by Canada Packers, 
employees, 4. 

annual report of 
Services, Inc., 456. 

N,B:: adoption of national scheme requested 

by Federation of Labour, 120. 

Ont.: legislation sought by T. and L. 
Congress, 118. 

U.S.A.: operation of services under Social 
Security Act, 196; national program 
favoured by C.I.0., 1270. 

See also Hospitalization; Ontario Hospital 
Association; Medical Services. 
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Hides and Leather: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to: 339; 700 (licensing of 
exports). 
amplification of administrator’s powers, 807. 


Hilton, Dr. George, Orls Administrator: 
appointment, 999. 


Holidays: 
Canada— 

holidays with pay for all workers urged by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 117. 

legislation sought by T. and L. Congress, 
1029. 

vacations with pay for hourly workers of 
Canada Packers Ltd., 4. 

Alta.: legislation requested by Federation 
of Labour, 1260. 

B.C.: amended regulations under Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act, 25; non-adoption 
of amending Bills, 27. 

N.B.: enactment of legislation providing 
holidays with pay for all permanent 
workers sought by Federation of La- 
bour, 120. 

P.E.I.: addition of Labour Day to public 
holidays, 27. 

Que.: vacations with pay for all workers 
sought by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 818. 

Sask.: new regulations under Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act, 559. 

United Kingdom: suspension of, 633. 
France: provisions of new legislation re 
holidays with pay during wartime, 6. 


Home-work: 
Canada— 
recommendation of T. and L. Congress 1030. 
Que.: prohibition of home work urged by 
provincial Federation of Labour, 818. 
U.S.A.: recommendations of Women’s Bureau 
regarding women engaged in defence 
industries, 1155. 


Hospitalization: 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 548. 

plan of International Harvester Company, 
Day 

plan of Ontario Hospital Association, 1105. 

provision of medical services under social 
security plan requested by Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 1033. 

Sask.: amendment to Municipal Medical 
and Hospital Services Act, 561. 

See also Health Insurance; Medical 
Services; Ontario Hospital Associa- 
tion. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
U.S.A.: directory minimum wage order for 
hotel employees in New York state, 
1260. 
See also Juvenile Employment; 
Wages. 


Minimum 


Hours of Labour: 

effect of overtime on industrial health and 

efficiency of munition workers, 29, 30. 
Canada— 

Wane and hours of labour 
(Supplement, March, 1940). 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 551. 

Minister of Labour on extended hours and 
productive capacity, 1251-52. 


in Canada 
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Hours of Cehoue Cone. 
Canada—C onc. 


mon-application of hours’ limitation in 
special defence projects, 1103. 

maintenance of eight-hour day (three shifts) 
in war industries requested by T. and L. 
Congress, 1029 

recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour—wartime policy, 1033; retail 
and distributive trades, 1033; re maxi- 
mum 8-hour day, 117. 

reviewed in bulletin published by Industrial 
Relations section of Queen’s University, 
1002. 


Alta.: amendment to Calgary Charter, 687; 
exemptions under Hours of Work Act, 
343, 1037, 1257; Federation of Labour 
advocates 8-hour day and 44-hour work 
week, 1260; revision of orders under 
Public Service Vehicles Act, 446. 

B.C.: Hours of Work Act—orders re retail 


and wholesale stores, 20; fruit and 
vegetable industry, 447; laundry 
workers, 1146; store employees, 1257; 


non- -adoption of amending Bill on Shops 
Regulation Act, 27. 

Man.: overtime permits 
1938-39, 451. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour advocates six- 
hour day and five-day week, 120; and 
requests 48-hour week for provincial 
hospital employees, 120. 

N.S.: amendment to Municipal Act govern- 
ing early closing of shops, 555; recom- 
mendations of provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress re motor trans- 
portation, 349, 350. 

Ont.: recommendations of T. 
gress, 118. 

Que.: establishment of 48-hour work week 
for hotel, tavern and restaurant em- 
ployees sought by provincial Federation 
of Labour, 818; exemptions from night 
work for women and young persons in 
emergency work, 345, 447; orders of 
Minimum Wage Commission re muni- 
cipal corporation, and fox and poultry 
farm employees, etc., 1038. 

Sask.: administration of One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act in 1939, 570; amendment to 
City Act, 559; new order under Coal 
Mining Industry Act, 564, new regula- 
ae under Weekly Half-Holiday Act, 

9. 

U.S.A.: administration of Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act, 196; A.F. of L. opposes 
increased working hours, 1267; amend- 
ments to Wage-Hour Law opposed by 
C.I.0., 1270; mandatory forty-hour week 
under Fair Labour Standards Act, 
1105; proposed measures before state 
legislatures, 352; recommendations of 
Women’s Bureau regarding women 
engaged in defence industries, 1154; 
situation in defence industries, 633, 
698; summary of orders governing 
laundry and dry cleaning establish- 
ments, 1205. 

United Kingdom: emergency wartime 
measures re night work of women tele- 
phone operators, 5; hours and over- 
time in war reviewed by Sir Walter 
Citrine, 1261; report on wartime fac- 
tory hours of women and young 
workers, 319, 458-462. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


issued during 


and L. Con- 


Housing: 
Canada— 

National Housing Act—statistics of adminis- 
tration, 537, 1271. 

Home Improvement Plan—guarantee of 
loans by Government discontinued, 1104. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers urges 
construction of workmen’s houses, 113. 

Alta.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1260. 

N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 120, 1259. 

N.S.: addition of new provision to Housing 
Commission Act, 556; Federal scheme 
recommended by District 26, U.M.W.A., 


350. 
U.S.A.: policy of National Defence Advisory 
Commission, 1256. 


Howe, Hon. C. D., Minister of Munitions 
and Supply: 
urgent war appeal to industrialists, manu- 
facturers and contractors, 523. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Limited: 
employees’ welfare plan, 567. 


Ilsley, Hon. J. L., Minister of Finance: 
announces discontinuance of guaranteed 
Government loans for home improve- 
ment, 1104. 


Imperial Oil Limited: 
review of welfare activities during twenty- 
five years, 436. 


Immigration; 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Income Tax: 

Alta.: amendment to provincial measure 
providing exemption for payment of 
employees’ pensions, 346. 

Ont.: ‘amendment to provincial measure 
providing exemption for payment of 
employees’ pensions, 347, 688. 

Sask.: new regulations under Act re deduc- 
tions, 125. 


Income War Tax Act: 
amendment re National Defence tax, 808. 


Indigency: 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 547. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1939 
(with charts and tables) and from 1901 
to 1939, 211-231. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 12, 106, 205. 332, 439, 538, 
672, 786, 909, 1020, 1140, 1242. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries during 1939 and from 1919- 
1939 (with tables), 232-238. 

jurisdiction in conciliation discussed . in 
report of Royal Commission on Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations, 552. 

N.S.: establishment of Joint Board of 
Adjustment for mining industry, 1239. 

Ont.: statistics during 1938-39, 694. 

Que.: prohibition of injunction in industrial 
disputes sought by provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, 818. 

Sask.: statistics for 1939, 570. 





Industrial Disputes: 


Other Countries: 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 108, 210, 335, 443, 543, 
674, 789, 912, 1145, 1246. 

United Kingdom: establishment of National 
Arbitration Tribunal under “Conditions 
of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order”, 760; no amendment to 
Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act 
during war, 413; relinquishing of right 
to strike reviewed by Sir Walter 
Citrine, 1261. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of Maritime Labour 
Board, 822-24. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
building trades workers, Halifax, 673. 
electricians, Kingston, 334. 
labourers, Cornwall (two disputes), 541. 


plasterers, Toronto (two disputes), 334, 
1022. 

Construction—other— 

truck drivers, Dauphin (two disputes), 


1143; Summerside district, 911; Sydney 
district, 911. 

Construction—ship building— 
riveters, shipbuilders, etc., Saint John, 15. 
shipyard workers, Collingwood, 1143; King- 

ston, 1244; Montreal, 1143. 

Fishing and Trapping— 

fishermen, British Columbia coast, 788; 
North Sydney, 540; Port Dover (two 
disputes), 910. 

Logging— 
loggers, Port Alberni, 1022, 1142. 

Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, 334, 440; 

Toronto, 440,540. 

Manufacturing—metal products— 
boilermakers (marine), Montreal, 1244. 
electric wire workers, Brockville, 107, 208. 
factory workers (automobile), 

Liat Windsor (two disputes), 541, 
factory workers (automobile parts), Oshawa, 


St. Catharines, 1142; Sarnia, 
789. 
foundry workers, Oshawa, 334, 440; Tren- 
ton, 
foundry workers (moulders), Renfrew, 789; 
Toronto, 911. 


foundry workers (rolling mills), Amherst, 


foundry and machine shop workers, Oshawa, 
441; Toronto, 441, 540. 

sheet. metal workers, Toronto, 14. 

steel millworkers (coke ovens), 
209. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 
woodenware se ae workers (pails, etc.), 
Owen Sound, 


M en ode tint 
ucts— 
chemical plant workers, Windsor, 1244. 
glass factory workers, Ville St. Pierre 
(Montreal), 541. 
Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber workers, Guelph, 789; 
107. 


Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete.— 
artificial silk factory workers, Cornwall, 
1022; Drummondville (two disputes), 
541, 673, 789. 


Sydney, 


mineral prod- 


Kitchener, 


Oshawa, 


Industrial Disputes:—Conc. 

clothing factory workers, Winnipeg, 15. 

clothing factory workers (insacael: Mont- 
real (six disputes), 107, 209, 440, 1148. 

clothing factory workers (embroiderers, 
etce.), Montreal, 911, 1022. 

clothing factory workers (men’s), Montreal, 
14; Winnipeg (two disputes), 440, 541. 

cotton factory workers, Cornwall, 789; 
Magog, 334; Milltown, 334, 440; St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency (two dis- 
putes), 209, 440. 

felt factory workers, Guelph, 15. 

hat factory workers, Montreal and Marie- 
ville, 440, 540, 

knitting factory workers, Brantford, 15; 
Dunnville, 1143, 1244. 

silk factory workers, Toronto, 1244. 

woollen mill workers, Almonte, 911; Camp- 
bellford, 911; Renfrew, 911, 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
apple processing workers, Bridgetown, 334, 
canning factory workers, Belleville, 1022; 
St. David’s, 541. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 
box factory workers, Montreal, 541. 
M ining—non- ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Drumheller, 1143; Estevan dis- 
trict, 14; Florence (ten disputes), 540, 
673, 788, 910, 1142; Glace Bay (four- 
teen disputes), 540, 673, 788, 1142, 
1244; Inverness, 440; Joggins, 15; Minto 
(two disputes), 673, 1142; Mountain 
Park, 334, 440; New Waterford (three 
disputes), 673, 1022, 1244; Port Hood 
(four |. \ disputes) 14y40Ld34 10%) 209, 
Reserve (two disputes), 540, 1143, 
1244; Springhill (four disputes), 540, 
910; Stellarton (six disputes), 209, 
440, 788, 1142; Sydney Mines (six dis- 
putes), 440, 540, 673, 910, 1142; West- 
ville (three disputes), 107, 673, 1142. 
gold miners, Golden City (Porcupine), 208; 
auees Mines, 14, 107, 208, 334; Val 
d’Or 
shipping pier aan North Sydney, 673. 
Mining—salti— 
salt miners, Malagash (two disputes), 209, 
894;"1022. 
Service—business and personal— 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, 1022. 
beverage room workers, St. Catharines and 
district, 441, 540. 
hospital employees (kitchen maids), Tor- 
onto, 
hotel Platte 789, 910, 
1022 


Service—custom and repair— 
garage workers, Halifax, 334. 
Trade— 
coal handlers, drivers, etc., Toronto, 209. 


Montreal, 


dairy employees, London, 1245; Toronto, 
1143, 1244. 

fish handlers, Lockeport, 14. 

poultry buyers (packing plant), Toronto, 


1142, 1244. 


Transportation—local and highway— 
taxi drivers, Toronto, 1142, 1244. 
truck drivers (highway), Toronto (two dis- 
putes), 
Psa 2, ees, aad 
deckhands, Cobourg, 441. 
dock workers, Newcastle and district, 541; 
Sydney, 541. 
seamen, Great Lakes and St. 
River, 441. . 


Lawrence 
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Industrial Accident Prevention Association: 


silver jubilee convention, 413. 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 


British Columbia: 
non-adoption of amending Bill, 26. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 


monthly reports of procedings, 8, 101, 198, 
320, 415, 533, 635, 762, 895, 1003, "1107, 
1232. 

summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1940, and from March 22, 
1907 to March oth 1940, 1238. 

discussed at conference on wartime labour 
relations, 532. 

speed up of ‘action under Act urged by T. 
and L. Congress, 1030. 


DISPUTES AFFECTING MINES, TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION, OTHER PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES AND WAR WORK: 


Mining-—coal— 

certain coal mining companies at Bienfait, 
Estevan District, and employees, 8. 

Dominion Coal Company and employees, 
101 (establishment of Board), 321-323 
(report of Board), 1234. 

McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke Company, 
Limited, and International Coal and 
Coke Company, Limited, Coleman, and 
employees, 320, 534. 

Acadia Coal Company, Limited, Stellarton, 
and employees, 415, 533 (establishment 
of Board), 636, 768-773 (report of 
Board). 

Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, Sydney 
Mines, and employees, 415, 533 (esta-- 
blishment of Board), 636, 773-778 (re- 
port of Board). 


Mining-—metal— 

Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, Limited, Kirkland 
Lake and underground miners, mill- 
men, mechanics, surface workers, steel 
sharpeners, hoistmen, cage tenders, etc., 
198 (establishment of Board), 645-56 
(report of Board). 

Sullivan Consolidated 
Sullivan, Abitibi, Que. and employees, 
1107 (establishment of Board), 1233. 

Mining—salt— 

Malagash Salt Company, Limited, Mala- 
gash, and employees, 199 (strike after 
award of Board). 


Transportation and Communication—steam 
railways— 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
car conductors and porters (Division 
No. 130—Winnipeg, Flin Flon and 
Regina), 101, 417-426 (report of Board 
and minority report), 763 

Mr. F. W. Nicholas, Port MeNicoll, and his 
employees (Checkers, porters, coopers, 
watchmen, etc.), 199-205 (report of 
Board and minority report), 417. 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
car conductors and porters, Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, 101, 417-426 
a of Board and minority report), 
63. 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company and 
“red cap’ messengers, 8 (establish- 
ment of Board), 198, 636-645 (report 
of Board and minority report). 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
in its Cartage Services, St. Hyacinthe, 
Montreal, Brantford, London and 
Guelph, 8, 102. 


Mines, Limited, 
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Transportation and Communication—steam 
railways—C onc. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
clam tower operators, riggers, land, 
hoist or crane operators, clam tower 
firemen, power house firemen, land 
hoist or crane firemen, hatchmen and 
cable car trippers, boat and trestle 
men, clerks and unclassified labour, at 
Britt and Jack Fish, 198, 534. 

Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company, 
Glace Bay, and employees, 415, 534. 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
engineers, firemen, conductors and 
brakemen, Sault Ste. Marie, 533, 635, 
779-786 (report of Board and minority 

report), 1233-1234. 

Canadian National Railways and freight 
handlers, Montreal, 635, 762 (establish- 
ment of Board), 1114-1137 (report of 
Board and minority report), 1234. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
freight handlers, Montreal, 635, 762 
(establishment of Board), 1114-1137 
Ganon of Board and minority report), 
1 : 

Transportation and Communication—street 
and electric railways— 

Hull Electric. Company and employees, 8. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way and motormen, polemen, conduc- 
tors and brakemen, 324 (report ‘of 
Board). 

London Street Railway and motormen- 
conductors, bus operators, shopmen, 
barnmen and trackmen, 101, 198 (esta- 
blishment of Board), 430-436 (report 
of Board and minority report). 

Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
and bus chauffeurs, 635, 1003 (esta- 
blishment of Board). 

Winnipeg EKlectric Company and employees 
(trackmen, welders, etc.), 895, 1004. 

Guelph Transportation Commission and bus 
operators, garage mechanics, etc., 1232. 

Transportation and Communication—motor— 

SMT (Eastern) Limited and motor coach 
and freight truck drivers, 101-102. 

Provincial Transport Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 635. 

Smith Transport, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 762. 

Martin Transports, Limited, and employees, 
Ontario and Quebec, 1107, 1233. 

Toronto-St. Catharines Transport, Limited, 
and Direct-Winters Transport, and 
their employees, 1107, 1234. 

Transportation and Communication—erpress 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., and fore- 
men, clerks, drivers, chauffeurs, check- 
ers, etc., 101, 417. 

Transportation and Communication—Ship- 
ping— 

Paterson Steamships, Limited, and marine 
engineers, Fort William, 101, 321, 1233. 

various ocean steamship companies (repre- 
sented by the shipping Federation of 
Canada) and longshoremen, Montreal, 
320 (establishment of Board), 426-430 
(report of Board), 763. 

various shipping companies operating on 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, and the unlicensed. personnel 
in their employ, 415 (establishment of 
Board). 11233. 

Transportation and Communication—radio 
broadcasting— 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
employees, 762, 1004. 
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Miscellaneous—light and power and water- 
works— 

Corporation of the City of Edmonton and 
employees in engineer’s and water- 
works departments, 8, 534. 

Quebec Power Company and _ operators, 
linemen, patrolmen and metermen, 198, 
635 (establishment of Board), 907-909 
(report of Board). 

Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 533, 635 (establishment of 
Board), 1108-1111 (report of Board). 


Miscellaneous—elevators— 


various grain elevator companies at Port 
Arthur and Fort William and em- 





ployees, 102 (reports of Board—ma- 
jority and minority), 534 (agreement 
reached). 


Kingston Elevator Company and its em- 
ployees, 635. 
War Work— 
Canadian Veneers Limited, and employees, 
Saint John, 198, 320 (establishment of 


Board), 660-62 (report of Board). 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 


Limited, and employees in its steel 
plant at Sydney, 320 (establishment of 
Board), 662-66 (report of Board), 
1004. 


Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, and 
(1) machinists (2) pipefitters and 
plumbers, and (3) sheet metal workers, 
320, 415, 416 (establishment of Board), 
534-37 (report of Board), 636. 

Canadian General Electric Company and 
patternmakers, Toronto, 320, 417 
(establishment of Board), 657-60 

‘report of Board). 

Canadian Vickers Limited, and employees 

ie its marine department, Montreal, 
1 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and its 
employees in its Canada Works Plant, 
Hamilton, 415. 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Com- 
pany, Limited, and its employees, Lau- 
zon, Que., 415, 533 (establishment of 
Board), 656-57 (report of Board). 

Dominion Wheel and Foundries Limited, 
and employees, Toronto, 415 (establish- 
ment of Board). 

Trenton Steel Works, Limited, and em- 
ployees, Trenton, N. S., 533 (establish- 
ment of Board), 898- 907 (report of 
Board and minority report), 1236 
(supplementary report of Board). 

Eastern Car Company and_ employees, 
Trenton, N. S., 533 (establishment of 
Board), 896-98 (report of Board). 

Standard Clay Products, Limited, and em- 
ployees, New Glasgow, 533 (establish- 
ment of Board), 666-68 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, point St. Charles plant, and 
employees in the aeronuatical division, 
533 (establishment of Board), 636, 763- 
68 (report of Board), 1234. 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, and employees 
in its aircraft division, Montreal, 533 
(establishment of Board). 636, 763-68 
(report of Board), 1004, 1234. 

John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and boiler makers, iron shipbuilders, 
welders and machine hand helpers, 533, 
762 (establishment of Board), 1004 
frepors of Board and minority report), 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act:—Cont. 


War Work—Conc. 
Tip Top Tailors, Limited, 
clerical employees, 635. 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (boiler-makers, welders, hel- 
pers, etc.), 635, 763 (establishment of 
Board), 895, 1007 (report of Board 

and minority report), 1234. 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
employees (machinists), Sault Ste. 
Marie, 635, 779-86 (report of Board 
and minority report), 1233-34. 

J. L. Morton and Company, Limited, and 
employees, Winnipeg, 762. 

Northern Rubber Company and employees, 
Guelph, 762. 

Collingwood Shipyards, 
ployees, 762, 895 


and office and 


Limited, and em- 
(establishment of 


Board), 1009 (reported of Board and 
minority report), 1233 (agreement 
reached). 


Chromium Mining and Smelting Corpora- 
tion, Limited, and employees, 762, 1235. 

Victoria Machinery Depot Company, Limi- 
ted, and machinists, moulders, ship- 
he and electricians, Victoria, 762, 
] 4 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint 
John, and employees, 895, 1003 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 1107. 


Renfrew Woollen Mills and employees, 
He hee 895 (establishment of Board), 
100 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, and 
employees, Beauharnois, 895 (establish- 
ment of Board), 1004, 1235 (report of 
Board). 

Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited; 
Letson and Burpee, Limited; Canadian 
Sumner [Iron Works, Limited, and 
Ross and Howard Iron Works Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 895, 
1108. 

Kingston Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
‘and its employees, Kingston, 895, 1232 
(establishment of Board). 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited (Peck Rolling Mills Division), 
and employees, Montreal, 895, 1232 
(establishment of Board). 

McKinnon Industries Limited, and em- 
ployees in its Heat Treat Department, 
St. Catharines, 1003 (establishment of 
Board, 1107, 1236 (report of Board). 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees in its Industrial Engineering 
Department, 1003 (establishment of 
Board), 1111-1114 (report of Board). 

Canada  Creosoting Company. Limited, 
North Vancouver, and employees, 1107. 

Robson Leather Company, Limited, Oshawa, 
and factory employees, 1107, 1235. 

Rayman Cap Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto. and employees, 1107. 

H. F. McLean, Limited, and _ plumbers, 
steamfitters, sprinkler-fitters, general 
pipefitters. helpers and labourers, em- 
ployed at Ile de Salaberry, 1232. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and 
employees, Bowmanville, 1232 (estab- 
lishment of Board). 

various boot and shoe manufacturing com- 
panies, Quebec, P. Q., and their em- 
ployees, 1232. 


DISPUTES NOT FALLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE 
SCOPE OF THE ACT: 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
employees (steel workers), Sault Ste. 
Marie, 8 (establishment of Board), 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act:—Conc. 
DISPUTES NOT FALLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE 
SCOPE OF THE act—Con. 


102, 417, 635, 779-86 (report of Board 
and minority report), 1108, 1233, 1236- 
37 (supplementary report). 

Retail Coal ealers’ Association and 
drivers, helpers, yardmen and truckers, 
Toronto, 101. 

Mr. James Harris, the Burke Electric 
Company, and Mr. O. King, electrical 
RES ate and employees, Kingston, 

DISPUTE REFERRED TO COMMISSIONER: 

Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Cornwall, 
and employees, 1137 (report of Com- 
missioner ). 


Industrial Hygiene: 
report of Director of Industrial Hygiene 
Division (Ontario Department of 

Health), 820. 


Industrial Relations: 
Canada— 

conference between Dominion Government 
and labour bodies on wartime labour 
relations, 530-32. 

wartime regulation of labour conditions 
(text of Order in Council), 678. 

Minister of Labour urges maintenance of 
co-operative effort, 16; and emphasizes 
wartime importance of, 1253. 

report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee), 565-66. 

Maritime conference, 452. 

conference at Queen’s University, 318, 1001. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association sur- 
vey of employees’ welfare plans, 195. 

Canada Packers Limited.—appointment of 
employees’ representative to  direct- 
orate, and extension of policy, 4. 

Canadian Kodak Company, Limited.—em- 
popes: recreational and social plan, 
387. 

Granby Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, Limited—group insurance 
plan, 544. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany Limited.—welfare plan, 567. 
Imperial Oil Limited.—review of welfare 

activities during twenty-five years, 436. 

International Harvester Company.—em- 
ployees’ hospitalization plan, 11; profit- 
sharing savings plan, 737. 

International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited.—summary of welfare activ- 
ities, 492. 

Toronto Transportation Commission—pen- 
sion plan, 120. 

establishment of employer-employee policy 
in coal mining industry recommended 
by Canadian Congress of Labour, 1033. 


The Economic Welfare of Canadian Em- 
ployees—summary of bulletin of indus- 
trial Relations Section, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, 1002. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 932. 

N.B.:inclusion of government employees 
under Labour and Industrial Relations 
on urged by Federation of Labour, 

Que.: plant organization in first aid recom- 
mended by Textile Group Safety 
Association, 318. 


U.S.A.: recommendations of Maritime La- 
bour Board, 822-24: adoption of La 
Follette-Thomas Oppressive Labour 


Industrial Relations:—Conc. 
US.A—Cone. 


Practices Bill recommended by C.I.O., 
1270; summary of industrial relations 
policies in defence industries, 696-98, 
summaries of reports on “Training 
Solutions of Company Problems”, 457; 
on “Current Policies in Personnel 
Relation in Banks”, 634, on industrial 
relations policies in American com- 
panies, 529, 
See also Holidays, Pensions, Profit Sharing. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly summary (with table) including 
employment, building permits and con- 
tracts, strikes, prices, industrial pro- 
duction, trade, etc., 1, 93, 191, 315, 
409, 521, 627, 753, 887, 993, 1099, 1223. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 71, 394, 503, 7386, 1205, 13813. 


Industrial Standards Act (Manitoba): 
agreements, 501. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 
agreements, 393. 

amendment recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 1259. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
inclusion of all industries sought by pro- 
Mt executive of T. and L. Congress, 
agreements, 735, 973. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario) : 
administration in 1939, 695. 
criticism of administration by T. 

Congress, 118. 
agreements, 174, 285, 501, 735, 870. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


and L. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan) : 
administration, 571. 
new regulations, 559. 
non-application of schedule to hutments for 
troops, 1038. 
agreements, 71, 285, 394, 502, 736, 871, 974, 
1078, 1204. 1313. 


Injunction: 
Canada— 
recommendation of T. and L. Congress, 
1030. 
legal decisions concerning, 89, 90, 308, 518, 
624, 1218. 


N.B.: Federation of Labour opposes use in 
labour disputes, 119. 


Ont.: T. and L. Congress reiterates request 
: for remedial action, 117. 
Que.: prohibition sought by provincial 


Federation of Labour, 818. 


Insurance: 


See Health Insurance; Social Insurance; 
Unemployment Insurance, 


Insurance, Department of: 


report of chief actuary on Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, 801, 803. 


Inter-departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination: 
establishment, 
1101. 
activities and functions discussed by 
Minister of Labour, 1250-52. 


‘personnel and _ functions, 
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International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
annual convention, 529. 


International Harvester Company: 
employees’ hospitalization plan, 11; profit- 
sharing savings plan, 737. 


International Labour Organization (League 


of Nations): 
removal of organization from Geneva owing 
to war, 414. 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations re im- 
plementing of conventions, 553. 
statement on expulsion of Russia, 99. 
lean Congress endorses action of 
Government in regard to, 1027. 


Twenty-sizth Conference— 
postponement owing to war, 414. 
Governing Body— 
89th session, 196, 245 (proceedings and 
discussions re war problems). 
Belgium and the Netherlands 
representation, 99. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 
activities in 1939, 132. 
transferred to McGill University, 893. 
“What War is Doing to Labour in Europe” 
—article by John G. Winant, Director, 
1038-39. 
Publications and Reports— 
I.L.0. Year Book, 894; summary of survey 
re effect of war on world unemploy- 
ment situation, 99. 


accorded 


International Nickel Company of Canada 
Limited: 
summary of welfare activities, 492. 


Italy: 
See War. 


Juvenile Employment: 


Que.: increases for messenger and delivery 
boys, 809. 

United Kingdom: report on wartime fac- 
tory hours of women and young wor- 
kers, 319, 458-462. 

U.S.A.: prohibited in defence program 
contracts, 633; issuance of minimum 
wage order governing employees in 
hotel industry, 1078; minimum age for 
employment in New Jersey, 917; 
minimum wage order for minors in 
restaurants in New York state, 532; 
provisions under Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act regarding, 894; regulations 
under Fair Labour Standards Act re 
hazardous occupations and age of em- 
ployment of young workers, 414. 


King Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 
Minster of Canada: 


participation in conference with labour 
leaders on wartime labour relations, 
530-32. 

on unemployment insurance, concerning 
agreement of provinces, 527, and on 
reasons for adoption of measure, 683. 

Labour day message, 914-16. 


Labour Conditions in Wartime: 


Canada— 
conference on wartime labour relations, 
530-32. 
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Labour Conditions in Wartime:—Conc. 


Canada—Cone. 

declaration of principles for wartime regul- 
ation of labour (text of Order in 
Council governing industrial relations 
in war effort) 678-79. 

non-application of hours’ limitation in 
special defence projects, 1103. 

representation on all war boards and 
departments sought by Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 1033. 

T. and Congress request maintenance 
of 8-hour day (three shifts) in war 
industries, 1029. 

United Kingdom: development of labour 
control outlined in London Times 
editorial and  labour’s concessions 
praised, 677; legislative action enabling 
complete control of property and per- 


sons, 528; effect of war on labour 
standards reviewed by Sir Walter 
Citrine, 1261-63; new powers for con- 


trol of employment, 759; restriction on 
engagement order and payment of 
lodging allowances, 699-700. 

U.S.A.: policy of National Defence Advisory 
Commission, 1256; summary of situa- 
tion in defence industries, 633, 698. 


Labour Co-ordination: 
See Inter-departmental Committee on La- 
bour Co-ordination. 


Labour Councils: 


Que.: establishment of Superior 
Council, 810. 


Labour 


Labour Day: 
radio broadcast of Prime Minister, 914-16. 
messages of Canadian labour leaders, 891. 
included among public holidays in Prince 
Edward Island, 27. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Canada— 
appointment of Labour Supply committee, 


establishment of National Labour Supply 
Council, 630. 

annual report of Department of Labour for 
939, 95; and for 1940, 1230. 

report of Department of Labour on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 110. 

resolution of T. and L. Congress urgi 
complete authority for Department o 
Labour in labour matters, 1028. 

re-organization of Department of Labour 
ange by Canadian Congress of Labour, 
1 i 

annual reports of provincial Departments 
—British Columbia, 930; Manitoba, 
450; Nova Scotia, 569; Ontario, 694; 
Saskatchewan, 570. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Department of 

Labour, 197; summary of first report 
of Wage and Hour Division, 196. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 566. - 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada— 
enactments of Dominion Parliament in 
1940. 807-808. 
report of Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, 550-54. 
summary of annual supplement, 413. 
third annual meeting of C.A.A.L.L., 412. 
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Labour Legislation:—Conc. 


Canada—Cone. 

recent regulations under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial legislation, 20, 121, 243, 343, 
446, 561, 690, 808, 926, 1037, 1146, 1257. 

labour enactments of provincial legislatures 
in 1940—Alberta, 687; British Colum- 
bia (1939), 24-27; Manitoba, 556; 
New Brunswick, 1148; Nova Scotia, 
555; Ontario, 688; Prince Edward 
Island (1939), 27, and (1940), 1258; 
Quebec, 810; Saskatchewan, 558; 
Northwest Territories, 349, 815, 1258. 

Que.: proposed legislative measures, 194; 
legislative recommendations of Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association 
(Quebec Division), 244. 


U.S.A.: review of state legislation, 352. 


Labour Organization: 
See Collective Bargaining; 
Association. 


Freedom of 


Labour Organizations: 
Canada— 
annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour for 1938, 110; and for 1939, 


1254. 
conference between labour bodies and 
Dominion Government on wartime 


labour relations, 530-32. 

pledge co-operation in war effort, 113, 114, 
116) 117, TIO) 324) O65. 

Minister of Labour puts two resolutions 
on Hansard, 12538. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
notice of annual convention, 758; con- 
vention, 1026; provincial legislative 
programs, 117 (Ontario); 349 (Nova 
Scotia); representation before Parlia- 
mentary Committees re Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, 797, 803. 

Canadian Congress of Labour: notice of 
annual convention, 758; convention, 
1031; new constitution, 1032; Dominion 
legislative program, 115. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: notice of annual convention, 
758; annual convention, 1034; Dominion 
legislative program, 113; provincial 
legislative program, 

Canadian Federation of Labour: Dominion 
legislative program, 114. 

Alta.: annual convention of Federation of 
Labour, 1259. 

N.B.: annual conventions of Federation of 
Labour, 119, 1259. 

N.S.: legislative program of provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 349; 
of District 26, U.M.W.A., 350. 

Que.: legislative program of Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 18; annual con- 
vention of provincial Federation of 
Labour, 818. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress— 
annual convention, 1270. 

U.S.A.: American Federation of Labour— 
convention, 1264; Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations—third — constitu- 
tional convention, 1267; Labour Ad- 
visory Committee of Defence Com- 
mission pledges co-operation in defence 
program, 1230. 

See also Trade Unions. 


Labour Registration: 
national survey of skilled and semi-skilled 
labour in Canada, 3, 194, 318. 
occupational registration of men in armed 
forces in Great Britain, 99. 


INDEX 


Labour Supply: 
Canada— 
Minister of Labour on problem of labour 
supply, 1248. 
regulations governing enticement of skilled 
workers in war production, 1101. 
regulations governing release of key men 
from armed forces to war industries, 
1226. 
Saino regulations in defence industries, 


United Kingdom: _ composition of labour 
supply organization, 699; wartime con- 
ditions reviewed by Sir Walter Citrine, 


1262. 
U.S.A.: availability of ‘labour supply in 
defence industries, 1247; industrial 


recruitment in defence industries, 697; 
progess report of Division of Labour 
Supply, 761, 894; report adopted by 
A.F. of L. convention, 1267. 

See also Inter-departmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination; Labour Supply 
Committee; National Labour Supply 
Council; Skilled Labour; War produc- 
tion and Training, 


Labour Supply Committee: 
establishment, 524. 
. recommends” establishment of 
Labour Supply Council, 630. 
See also National Labour Supply Council. 


Hon. 


National 


Lapointe, Rt. Minister of 


Justice: 
outline of methods of procedure on unem- 
ployment insurance, 682. 


reply to legislative proposals of Confeder- 
ation of Catholic Workers, 114. 


Ernest, 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions affect- 
ing labour, 88, 188, 308, 408, 517, 623, 
751, 884, 991, 1094, 1217, 1324. 

Supreme Court of Canada awards pension 
to civic employees in claim not properly 
considered, 88. 

B.C.: Cab and Commercial Vehicles By-law 
(limiting driving hours) upheld by 
Supreme Court, 1094; Court of Appeal 
dismisses claim for wages where 
Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act not 
complied with, 312; damages and in- 
junction against picketing in Vancou- 
ver theatre case, 308-11; dismissal of 
administrator’s action for damages for 
fatal accident to workman without 
dependents, 1217. 

Man.: Court of Appeal holds former mem- 
bers of local units of One Big Union 
not qualified to sue Central Labour 
Council, 751; Court refuses to inter- 
fere with possible interpretation of 
collective agreement, 1324. 

N.B.: Court declares employee’s injuries 
due to accident but appeal to Supreme 
Court of Canada allowed, 751; decision 
of Supreme Court declaring strain an 
accident upheld by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 1094. 

N.S.: Supreme Court refuses to reverse 
decision of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in regard to compensation, 752. 

Ont.: amendment allowed to statement of 
claim re picketing, 517; County Court 
grant injunction and damages for 
picketing restaurant, 89; Court of 
Appeal reverses judgment and awards 
damages to injured employee, 1220; 


INDEX 


Legal Decisions:—Cont. 
Canada—Cont. 
decision of Court re notice of dismissal, 
91; early closing by-law held invalid 
by Court of Appeal, 623; municipal 


by-law on distribution of printed 
matter held invalid, 1220; union’s 
action for wider injunction against 


picketing dismissed, 1218; validity of 
Industrial Standards Act upheld in 
High Court, 884. 

Que.: Act incorporating Benefit Society 
prevails over subsequent amendment to 
code of civil procedure, 624, action of 
joint committee under Collective La- 
bour Agreement Act fails to raise 
wages, 624; appeal against judgment 
awarding damages in accident case 
dismissed, 1095; Court holds’ that 
validity of Order in Council under 
Collective Agreements Act may be 
considered in libel action, 518; appeal 
of Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion to amend claim allowed 312, claim 
covered by Workmen’s Compensation 
Act cannot be brought in Superior 
Court, 625; claim for additional wages 
by joint committee in construction 
industry dismissed by Appeal Court, 
625; claim for back wages under 
Minimum Wage Act dismissed, 1325; 
claim for seizure of money for contract 
work allowed by Court of Appeal, 
1096; combining wage claims in action 
under Fair Wage Act cannot allow 
appeal otherwise barred, 408; com- 
pany officials not individually liable 
for accident to employee if not per- 
sonally at fault, 519; Court denies 
right of Joint Committee under Col- 
lective Agreement Act to exempt an 
establishment from legal rates, 88; 
Court denies union’s right to sue 
under Act Respecting the Exercise of 
Certain Rights, 991; Court holds costs 
not taxable against unions with no 
monetary interest in action, 1095; 
Court of Appeal upholds judgment that 
price-fixing decree under Collective 
Labour Agreement Act invalid, 1095; 
Court of King’s Bench holds Old Age 
Pensions Committee cannot be sued 
885; damages and costs awarded truck 
driver injured at work, 991; damages 
and injunction awarded against pickets, 
518; injunction against picketing by 
hat workers, 624; injunction continued 
against picketing, and damages award- 
ed, 90; operator injured by machine 
when insufficient warning of danger 
given awarded damages, 886; payment 
of rates under Collective Agreement 
Act enforced by Court, 408; power of 
Fair Wage Board to prohibit reduc- 
tion of wages upheld by Court, 519; 
power of Joint Committee under 
Colective Agreement Act to bring 
action upheld, 188; proprietor of one- 
man barber shop must comply with 
decree under Collective Agreement Act, 
1325; sewer construction labourers not 
under Collective Agreement Act for 
building industry, 518; wages for relief 
work subject to seizure for debt, 313; 
wages on relief works held subject to 
seizure for debt, 1094. 


Sask.: application for dismissal of action 
for compensation for mother of railway 
employee, rejected, 520; Court of 
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Legal Decisions:—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 


Appeal affirms award of damages to 

tarm labourer, 1221; damages _ for 
death of trainman allowed by Supreme 
Court, 519; farm labourer’s wage claim 
upheld by Appeal Court, 520; farm 
worker awarded damages for accident, 
991; new trial ordered when jury 
awards excessive damages for wrongful 
dismissal, 188; truck driver employed 
on hourly basis but paid weekly, not 
entitled to week’s notice, 91. 

Australia: Privy Council rules  miner’s 
wage claim not barred by time limit 
for claims under Industrial Arbitration 
Act, 1326. 

United Kingdom: English Court of Appeal 
holds implied contract bars collection 
of wages during illness, 1326. 


Lewis, John L., President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: 
convention address and resignation, 1267. 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Alta.: orders re commercial creamery, photo 
finishing, commercial printing, cleaning 
and dyeing, barber trade and automo- 
tive industries, 343. 

Man.: activities of Board of Examiners 
during 1938-39, 450. 
P.E.I.: regulations under 
spection Act, 926. 
Que.: revised regulations under Electricians 

ony Electrical Installations Act, 21, 

Sask.: amendment re motion picture ma- 

chine operators, 243. ~ 


Electrical In- 


Logging: 
Canada— 
survey of logging industry in relation to 
military training, 1024. 
Lumbering Industry: 


N.S.: minimum wage requested by provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 349. 

Ont.: reduction of accidents discussed at 
meeting of Lumbermen’s Safety Asso- 
ciation, 554. 


MacDonald, Professor James M., Economic 
Adviser, Wartume Prices and Trade 


Board: 
appointment, 340. 


Machine Tool Industry: 


Canada— 
manufacture of new models involving use 
of machine tools prohibited, 1241. 
U.S.A.: situation in defence production, 
696; specialization in toolrooms, 1231. 
See also Skilled Labour; War Production 
and Training. 


MacInnis, Angus, Member 
(Vancouver East): 


on beneficial factors of unemployment in- 
surance, 791. 


MacMillan, H. R., Timber Controller: 
appointment, 631. 


of Parliament 


MacNamara, A., Associate Deputy Minister 
of Labour: 
appointment, 1229. 
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MacNicol, J. R., Member of Parliament 


(Davenport): 


on merit rating of employers under unem- 
ployment insurance, 791. 


Manufacturing: 


Canada— ut 
manufacture of new models requiring use 
of machine tools prohibited, 1241. 
statistics respecting employees, wages, etc., 
571-74. 

“Weekly Earnings of Male and Female 
Wage-Earners Employed in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Canada, 1934- 


1936”, 824-27. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Industrial 
Disputes; Munitions. 


Maritime Labour Board (U.S.A.): 


report and recommendations, 822-24. 


Martin, Hon. Wm. M., Rentals Administrator: 
appointment, 995, 


Martin, Paul, Member of Parliament (Essex 


Fast): 
supports national unemployment insurance, 
791. 
McLarty, Hon. Norman A., Minister of 
Labour: 


New Year’s message emphasizing im- 
portance of industrial relations in 
wartime, 16. 

urgent appeal to industrialists, manufac- 
turers and contractors to ‘speed war 
production, 523. 

Statement in House on necessity for adop- 
tion of unemployment insurance, 683. 

announcement on control of rents, 889. 

on wartime expansion of youth training 
program, 890. 

announces tranfer of International Labour 
Office to McGill University, 893. 

on “enticement” of skilled workers, 998. 


statement on importance of juvenile edw- , 


cation and technical training in war- 
time, 999. 

speech in House of Commons on labour 
supply in war industries, 1248-53. 


Medical Services: 


Canada— 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 548. 
establishment of social security plan re- 
quested by Canadian Congress of La- 
bour, 1033. 

Ont.: annual report of Associated Medical 
Services, Inc., 456. 
anes provision of wartime measures, 
See also Health Insurance; Hospitaliza- 
tion; Ontario Hospital Association, 


Meighen, Rh. Hon. Arthur, 
Leader in Senate: 


on deferring unemployment insurance until 
after war, 802, 804. 


Metals: 
appointment of controller of metals pro- 
duction 631. 
situation regarding wartime supply of 
skilled workers in metal trades, 892. 


Opposition 


Migration and Settlement: 


Canada— 
immigration during 1939-40, 242, 451; and 
immigration during first six months of 
1940, 913. 
more restrictive measures on granting of 
permits urged by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 114. 


C. H., Canadian Committee for 
Industrial Organization: 


information before House of Commons 
Committee on unemployment insurance, 
799. 


Millard, 


Mines and Resources, Department of: 
statistics of immigration during 1939, 451. 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 

; Dominion-Provincial Relations, 551. 

Canadian Congress of Labour recommends 
minimum wage for all industrial work- 
ers, 117. 

Alta.: revised order governing female em- 
ployees in restaurants, 690; Male 
Minimum Wage Act—exemptions un- 
der, 343; Order re employees in saw- 
mills, box factories, woodworking 
plants, logging and railway tie con- 
tractors, 1257; Order No. 9 (payment 
of wages), 20; Order No. 11 (employees 
in coal mining industry), 1146. 

B.C. annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations, 932. 

Board orders issued during 1940—shop 
employees, 20, 1257; bus drivers, 3438, 
690; construction industry, 343, 1258; 
private patrol agencies, 344; beauty 
parlours, 447, 1258; painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers, 561; carpenters, 
561; hotel and catering industry, 690, 
1146; first aid attendants, 1147; logging 
industry, 1147: road transport, 1147, 
1258; shipbuilding. 1147; taxis, 1147. 

Man.: administration of Act during 1938-39, 
ae amendments to Fair Wage Act, 

N.B.: order governing stream drivers and 
woodsmen, 447; inclusion of domestic 
servants under Act sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 120; regulations under 
oom and Industrial Relations Act, 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 570; amend- 
ment to Minimum Wage for Women 
Act recommended by provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L. Congress, 349; mini- 
mum rate in lumber and other indus- 
tries requested by provincial executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 349; recommenda- 
tions of provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress re motor transportation, 350; 
revised order governing female em- 
ployees in shops, 691. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1939, 695; 
So takes of T. and L. Congress, 

Que.: recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 19; jamendment 
sought by provincial Federation of 
Labour. 818; provisions of new Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 811; resolutions re 
hours of labour of municipal corpora- 
tion employees, fox and poultry farm 
employees, etc., 1038; forest operations, 
692-93, 928-29. 
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Minimum Wages:—Cont. 


Minimum Wage Commission (Replacing Fair 
Wage Board)— 


Rules of interpretation of orders—121-124, 
3, 562, 692, 809, 927, 1148. 

Orders, by-laws, ete.: 

No. 4—amendment re town of Levis, 23; re 
teachers, 124; re shipyard employees in 
Rimouski Harbour, 810; defining of 

zones and repeal of order 1-2-3 govern- 

ing rural workers, 123; No. 4a—amend- 
ments on reduction of wages; catering 
industry; shipping workers in Rimouski 
Harbour; teachers; factories and stone 
quarries; wool carding employees; 
clergy and employees in presbyteries, 
etc., 1037, 8. 

nO Oe textile industry), 344, 691. 

o. 6 (stationary enginemen, Montreal dis- 

trict), 447, ; 

o. 7 (shoe counters), 1258. 

. 9 (teachers, Verdun), 691. 

0. a (milk industry, Montreal district), 

No. 12 (building trades, Arthabaska 
county), 4 

No. 14 NE a men, Montreal dis- 

trict), 124, 928. 

No. 15 (waste paper industry), 447. 

No. 16 (butter and cheese wholesale and 
export establishments, Montreal dis- 
trict), 691. 

No. 17 (laundry, dry cleaning and dyeing, 
Montreal distant} DY; 09 

No. 19 (hosiery mills), 21, 691. 

No. 21 (leather industry), 243. 

No. 22 (brick and tile manufacture), 22. 

No. ah ee Montreal district), 691, 
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No. 24 (manufacture of doors, sashes, 
etc. ji, 124) 345. 

No. 27 (canning of fruit, vegetables, 
macaroni, ete.), 123-124. 

No. 28 (laundries, dye-works . and  dry- 
cleaning establishments, Quebec and 


Quebec West), 447. 
No. 33 (wholesale food trade, Quebec City 
and district), 243, 4 
food trade, 


No. 35 (retail Quebec and 
Quebec West), 21. 

No. 36 (foundries, Hull), 

No. cones container cia lenteam 
927. 

No. 38 ee Fair Wage Board 
orders), 

By-law B-1 Rae on employers), 21, 243, 
344, 1037. 


By-law 'B-2 (keeping of registers), 1037. 
By-law B-3 (posting of notices), 1037. 
By-law B-4 (payment of wages), 1037. 


Sask.: administration of Act, 1939, 570; 
amending legislation, 558; new order 
governing employees in coal mines, 563: 
re-issuance of orders, 563; provisions of 
order voverning—shops, factories, 
hotels and restaurants, beauty parlours 
and barber shops, theatres and dance 
halls, 810; revision of orders governing 
retail and wholesale stores, and hotels 
and restaurants, 1038, 


U.S.A.: Fair Labour Standards Act—man- 
datory revision of rates, 196, 1105. 
directory order for hotel and restaurant 

workers in New York state, 532, 
1260; in defence program contracts, 
633; promulgation of order govern- 
ing women and minors in _ hotel 
industry, 1078; summary of orders 


Minimum Wages:—Conc. 
U.S.A.—Cone. 


governing laundry and dry clean- 
ing establishments, 1205; summary 
of ninth conference of Minimum 
Wage Administrators, 285. 


: accidents in coal mines during 1939, 
1271. 


: repeal 3 Mines Act, 557; new regu- 
lations, 562 

establishment of Joint Board of 
Adjustment re settlement of disputes 
in coal industry, 1239; amendments to 
Coal Mines Regulation Act urged by 
District 26, U.M.W.A., 350; amend- 
meents to Mines Act and Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 555; new provision 
under aha asec Mines and Quarries 
Regulation Act, 555 


Ont.: new regulation under Mining Act, 21. 

ie te new regulations under Mining ‘Act, 
-24. 

Sask, new order governing employees in 


coal mines, 563; revised regulations 
under Coal. Mining Industry Act, 930. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Coal; Legal 
Decisions. 


Mitchell, Allan Monroe: 


appointment as industry’s representative on 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
996. 


Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
New Year’s and Labour Day messages, 17, 
891 


participation in conference with Dominion 
Government on wartime labour tela: 
tions, 530-32. 

reaffirms support of T. and L. Coneness. in 
war crisis, 524. 

summary of address at annual convention 
of Labour Educational Association of 
Ontario, 566. 

information before special parliamentary 
committees on unemployment insurance, 
797-98, 803. 

summary of convention address, 1026. 


Mosher A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 


New Year’s and Labour Day messages, 17, 
891 


re-afirms support of Canadian Congress of 
Labour in war, 524. 

presidential address before Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 1031. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 547. 
Alta.: transfer of administration, 446; 
increase requested by Federation of 
Labour, 1260. 
B.C.: annual report of Superintendent of 
Welfare for 1939- 40, 1036. 
N.B.: proclamation and ‘enforcement of Act 
urged by Federation of Labour, 1259. 
N.S.: extension of Act sought by provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 350. 


Ont.: increased fale ene: exemption recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 118. 
Que.: amendments to Needy Mothers’ Assist- 


ance Act, 814-15. 
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Motor Transportation: 


Canada— 
withdrawal of bill amending ‘Transport Act, 

808. 
Alta.: revision of orders under Public 


Service Vehicles Act, 446. 

B.C.: provisions of Motor Carrier Act, 25; 
regulations, 344. 

Man.: legislature resolution, 558. 

N.B.: amendment to Motor Vehicle Act 
requested by Federation of Labour, 
1259. 

N.S.: amended regulations under Motor 
Carrier Act, 691; recommendations of 
provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 350. 

Ont.: amendment to Municipal Act re 
advance polls for bus and transport 
drivers, 347; recommendation of T. and 
L. Congress, 118; recommendation of 
Labour Educational Association, 567. 

Que.: recommendations of provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour re private and com- 
mercial vehicles, 818. 

United Kingdom: wages in road transport, 
564. 


Munitions: 


surveys on industrial health and efficiency 

of munition workers, 28-30. 
Canada— 

statistics of shell manufacturing, 985. 

Que.: exemptions under Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act in 
mies engaged in war contracts, 
447. 

United Kingdom: “Training for Munitions 
Work’—extract from publication of 
Industrial Welfare Society, 819; sum- 
mary of manual on training of muni- 
tion workers, 1106. 

See also Armaments; War Production and 
Training. 


Munitions and Supply, Department of: 


placement of contracts, 526. 
statistics of war contracts awarded during 
period April 9 to July 9, 1940, 759. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: 
election, 1270. 


National Arbitration Tribunal (Great 
Britain): 
established under “Conditions of Employ- 


ee and National Arbitration Order”, 
60. 


National Defence Advisory Commission 


(U.S.A.): 


summary of report of Division of Labour 
Supply, 761. 

progress report of defence vocational train- 
ing, 894. 

labour policy, 1256. 

Labour Advisory Committee pledges con- 
tinued co-operation of labour in defence 
program, 1230. 


National Defence Tax Act: 
amendment recommended by Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 1033. 
National Labour Relations Act (U.S.A.): 


resolution of C.I.0. convention, 1269. 


National Labour Supply Council: 
Canada— 
originated on recommendation of Labour 
Supply Committee, 524. 
establishment, objects and personnel, 630-31. 
activities and functions outlined by Minister 
of Labour, 1250-52. 


National Registration: 
Canada— 
provisions of National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act and Department of National 
War Services Act respecting, 629-30. 
procedure outlined, 755. 


National Resources Mobilization Act: 
summary of provisions, 629. 


National War Services, Department of: 
establishment, 629-30. 
review of procedure in national registra- 
tion, 755. 
first regulations, 916. 
establishment. and functions of four divi- 
sions under, 1000. 


Nationalization: 


resolution of T. and L. Congress re nickel, 
radium, copper, ete., 1030. 

See also Armaments; Munitions; Public 
Ownership; War. 


Neill, A. W., Member of Parliament (Comox- 
Alberni): 


on unemployment insurance, 792. 


Netherlands: 


accorded representation on Governing Body 
Of LO, Oo. 


New Zealand: 
See War. 


Nurses: 


non-adoption of British Columbia Bill on 
working conditions, 27. 


Occupational Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Occupational Hazards: 
in munitions industry, 28. 


Oil: 
appointment of oil controller, 631; and oils 
administrator, 999. 


Older Workers: 


Australia: resolutions adopted at conferenee 
on Youth-Adult Employment, 75. 
U.S.A.: accident proneness, 1263; summary 
of address by Secretary of Labor on 
age discrimination in employment, 100. 


Ontario Hospital Association: 
hospitalization plan, 1105. 


Orders in Council: 
Canada— 

P.C. 2685 (wartime regulation of labour 
conditions), 678. 

P.C. 2686 (establishment of 
Labour Supply Council), 630. 

P.C. 2715 (establishment of Wartime In- 
dustries Control Board), 631. 


National 
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Orders in Council:—Conc. 


P.C. 3722 (fixing maximum price of bread 
and, flour.) ,),756; 

P.C. 3947 (non-application of hours limita- 
tion in special defence projects), 1103. 

Ure e sea (establishment of General 

5421 Advisory Committee on Re- 
habilitation), 1102. 

P.C. 5003 (control of rents), 995, 1103. 

P.C. 5922 (establishment of Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination), 1101. 

P.C. 6282 (establishment of Veterans’ 
Welfare Division), 1230. 

P.C. 6286 (prohibiting enticement of skilled 
workers), 1102. 

P.C. 6410 (fixing maximum butter prices), 
1108. 

P.C. 6601 (establishment of Wartime 
Requirements Board), 1229. 

P.C. 6765 (prohibiting manufacture of new 
re involving use of machine tools), 
241. 

P.C. 6801 (enforcing fair wages on Govern- 
ment contracts), 1227. 

P.C. 7129 (establishment and functions of 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee), 1226. 

P.C. 7440 (establishment of basic wage 
levels with cost of living), 1225. 

See also various subject headings. 


Peace: 


principles for establishment of permanent 
peace and post war reconstruction 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 
1028. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 


financial and statistical summary concern- 
ing old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1939, 126; as ait March 
31, 1940, 448; as at June 30, 1940, 816; 
as at September 30, 1940, 1156. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations respect- 
ing non-contributory and contributory 
pensions, 547. 

payment of pensions irrespective of support 
requested by T. and L. Congress, 1030; 
and other recommendations, 118. ° 

amendment recommended by Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 116. 

recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 113. 

Alta.: appointment of Board, 243, 343, 447. 

Man.: new provisions and ‘amendment of 
Civil Service Superannuation Act, 557. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 120. 

N.S.: contributory scheme recommended by 
District 26, U.M.W.A., 350. 

Que.: amendments and new provisions, 815; 
recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 19. 


For Public Employees— 


administration of pensions on railroads 
during 1939, 331, 350. 

Alta.: additional provisions of Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act, 243: amendment 
to Calgary Charter re inclusion of 
school board employees in pension 
scheme. 346; amended and new by-laws, 
343, 446. 

N.B.: superannuation scheme for provincial 
government employees sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 120. 


Pensions :—Conc. 
For Public Employees :—Cone. 


Ont.: amendment to Teachers’ and Inspec- 
tors’ Superannuation Act, 688; amend- 
ment to Public Libraries Act re pay- 
ment of retiring allowance, 689; super- 
annuation for municipal employees 
peak Oe tee by T. and L. Congress, 

Que.: amendments to Education Act govern- 
ing teachers’ pensions, 814. 

Sask.: amendments to Secondary Education 
Act and Vocational Education Act for 
inclusion of non-teaching employees in 
superannuation scheme, 559; — non- 
impairment of teachers’ pensions when 
engaged in war service, 559; provisions 
of Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Superannuation Act, 560. 

Miscellaneous— 

Canada Packers Limited.—introduction of 
old age pension scheme, 4. 

Granby Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company , Limited.—group insurance 
plan, 544. 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Company, 
Limited—employees’ retirement plan 
under Canadian Government Annuities 
Act, 567. 

Imperial Oil Limited.—pension activities 
during twenty-five years, 436. 

International Harvester Company.—provi- 
sions under plan, 737. 

International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited—summary of plan, 492. 

survey re employees’ welfare plans, 195. 

Alta.: amendment to Income Tax Act re 
exemption, 346. 

Ont.: amendment to Income Tax Act re 
exemption, 347, 688; employees’ retire- 
ment plan of Toronto Transportation 
Commission, 120. 

United Kingdom: summary of old age pension 
program, 197. 

U.S.A.: extension of benefits under Social 
Security Act, 195: recommendation of 
C.I.0. convention, 1270. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Pensions and National Health, Department 
of: 


eee blehment and functions of Veterans’ 
Welfare Division, 1230. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
legal decisions concerning, 89, 90, 308, 517, 
Shser624) 012188 
T. and L. Congress reiterates request for 
remedial action, 117. 


Plant Protection: 
summary of report on employment of aliens 
and plant protection in United States, 
on 


Prices: 
Canada— 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board—activ- 
ities, etc., 96, 240-242, 338-340, 700, 756, 
889, 1103; action respecting control of 
rents, 889. 995, 1103, 1227; curbing of 
profiteering commended by Canadian 
Federation of Labour, 114; penalties 
for undue price increases under War 
Exchange Tax, 756; amplification of 
administrators’ powers. 805; investiga- 
tion of coal prices, 974, 1000. 


XXIV 


Prices:—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 


new cost of living index based on 1938 
survey of family expenditures, 1079-82. 

Prices in Canada ind other countries, 1939, 
(Supplement, February, 1940). 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etc., in 
Canada, 77, 175, 286, 395, 505, 612, 738, 
872, 975, 1083, 1206, 1314. 

results of cost of living inquiry (Britnell 
Commission) for coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia, 918-925. 


Other Countries— 
in Great Britain and other countries, 87, 
185, 296, 405, 515, 622, 748, 882, 985, 
1091) F205, W223) 

United Kingdom: additional orders governing 
prices of goods, 698; provisions of 
Prices of Goods Act, 98. 

U.S.A.: new cost of living index number 
issued by Department of Labour, 1082. 

Germany: summary of wartime administra- 
tive orders re wage levels and prices, 6. 

See also: Cost of Living; Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


Prison Labour: 


competition of prison labour opposed by 
T. and L. Congress, 1029. 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
amendments recommended by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 19, 1035. 
amendment recommended by provincial 
Federation of Labour, 818. 


Profiteering: 

action of wartime Prices and Trade Board 
commended by Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 114. 

resolution of Canadian Congress of Labour 
in regard to armament industry, 116. 

T. and L. Congress protests against profiteer- 
ing in war contracts and on necessities 
of life, 1029. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour requests stricter 
enforcement of laws in regard to, 1259. 


Prefit Sharing: 
benefits shared by employees 
Packers Limited, 4 
employees’ profit-sharing savings plan of 
International Harvester Company, 737. 


of Canada 


Public Ownership: 
See Nationalization. 


Public Utilities: 


amendment to Ontario Municipal Board Act 
providing conciliation in industrial dis- 
putes, 347, 688. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
appointment of timber controller, 631. 


Railways: 
Canada— 
establishment of Permanent Committee of 
Adjustment in railway co-operation, 
and text of first regulations, 341-342; 
correction, 414. 
amalgamation opposed by Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 116; by Canadian 
Federation of Labour, 115. 


INDEX 


Railways:—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 


administration of pensions on Canadian 
railroads during 1939, 331, 350. 
statistics of steam and electric railways 
mm? ‘L9382957S5: 
Ont.: amendment to Municipal Board Act 
repealing section on mediation, 347. 
U.S.A.: annual report of Railroad Retirement 
Board, 451 
See also: Canadian National Railways; 
Canadian National Railways Board of 
Adjustment No. 2; Canadian Pacific 
Railway; Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; - Legal Decisions; 
Pensions. 


Refugees: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Rehabilitation: 


establishment of General Advisory Com- 
mitte on Rehabilitation, 1102. civilian 
re-establishment of soldiers under 
Veterans’ Welfare Division, 1230. 

discussed at Dominion Conference on 
national forestry program, 97. 

T. and L. Congress proposals for recon- 
struction period, 1028; and post-war 
employment of enlisted men, 1030. 

post-war preparation in regard to enlisted 
men and wartime employees urged by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 116. 


Rents: 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board em- 
powered to control rents, 889; appoint- 
ment of rentals administrator, 995; 
“standstill” order, 995; designated 
areas of control, 995, 1103, 1227; 
regulations governing eviction of 
tenants, 1227. 


Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada: 


representation before Special Committee of 
House of Commons on Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, 799. 


Retail Trade: 


Que.: minimum wage orders governing 
retail food stores, 21 
See also Hours of Labour; Minimum Wages; 
Shops. 


Riddell, Dr. W. A., Counsellor of the Cana- 


dian Legation, Washington: 


appointed High Commissioner to 
Zealand, 4. 


New 


Right of Organization: 

See Collective Bargaining: Criminal Code; 
Freedom of Association; Labour Or 
ganization. 

Rogers, Hon. Norman McL., Minister of 
National Defence (formerly Munister 
of Labour): 

opens Dominion Conference on national 
forestry program, 97. 

death of, 524. ; 

Roosevelt Franklin D., President of United 
States: 

message to A.F. of L. convention, 1264. 


Russia: 


expulsion from International Labour Or 
ganization, 99 
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Sabotage: 
protection in munitions industry recom- 
mended by Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 115. 


See also “Fifth Column”. 
Safety and Health: 


effect of overtime and fatigue on industrial 
health and_ efficiency of munition 
workers, 28-30. 

Alta.: amendments to provincial regulations 
and statutes requested by Federation 
of Labour, 1259. 

Man.: consolidated regulations 
Public Health Act, 1037. 

N.B.: revised regulations under Health 
Act, 47. 

N.S.: recommendations of provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L. Congress, 349. 

Ont.: recommendation of T. and L. Con- 
gress on use of poisonous materials, 
etc., 119; reduction of accidents in 
lumbering industry discussed at meeing 
of Lumbermen’s Safety Association, 
554; silver jubilee convention of In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, 413 

Que.: new regulations under Mining Act, 
4; new section to Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act, 125; 
plant first aid recommended by Textile 
Group Safety Association, 318. 

Sask.: regulations under Public Health 
Act respecting fumigation, 693, 1148. 

United Kingdom: establishment of Factory 
and Welfare Advisory Board, 634; 
report on industrial health in war, 
564. 

U.S.A.: appointment of safety committee for 
defence industries, 1105; order of Fair 
Labour Standards Act on employment 
of young workers as motor vehicle 
drivers, 414; policy of National De- 
fence Advisory Commission, 1256; 
proposed measures before state legisla- 
ture, 352; recommendations of Women’s 
Bureau regarding women engaged in 
defence industries, 1154; results of 
industrial health survey in New York 
state, 574; bulletin on labour-law in- 
spectors, 1253. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Mining. 


under 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterway: 


Canadian Congress of Labour reiterates 
stand on, 116. 


Scully, Hugh D., Steel Controller: 
appointment, 631. 


Seamen: ; 
U.S.A.: revaluation of seamen’s statutes dis- 
cussed in report of Maritime Labour 

Board, 823. 


Seasonal Industries: 
survey determining occupations considered 
as seasonal in relation to military 
training, 1024. 
See also Employment. 


Shipbuilding: 


industry placed under controller of ship 
construction and repairs, 1229. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes; Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


Shipping: 
control of foreign shipping on Great Lakes 
requested by T. and L. Congress, 1030. 


Shops: 
non-adoption of amending Bill by British 
Columbia Legislature re Shops Regula- 
tion Act, 27. 
See also Retail Trade. 


Silicosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Sirois, Dr. Joseph, Chairman, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: 
appointment, 996. 


Skilled Labour: 
Canada— 

provision of training for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in war industries, 680. 

progress report re trainees and classes, 757. 

Minister of Labour on “enticement” of 
skilled workers, 998; and regulations 
governing “enticement” of _ skilled 
workers in war production, 1101. 

national survey of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers for wartime industrial employ- 
ment, 3, 194, 318. 

Minister of Labour reviews expansion of 
industrial training program, 1248-49. 

conferences on wartime utilization of skilled 
and semi-skilled men in industry, 999. 

increased demand for workers in metal 
trades, 892. 

release from armed forces of skilled workers 
for industrial employment, 99. 

effect of war on world shortage of, 100. 

Australia: regulations in munitions industries, 

1001; restriction on enlistment of cer- 
tain classes ob /1 12: 


United Kingdom: census of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled labour in war 
industries, 455; release from armed 


forces of skilled workers for industrial 
employment, 99. 

France: survey re effect of wartime measures 
on apprenticeship and skilled labour, 


174. 

U\S.A.: availability of labour 
defence industries, 1247; enrolment of 
trainees for defence industries, 1002; 
recommendations of A.F. of L. re 
defence training, 1265-66; situation in 
defence industries, 697; summary of 
report of Division of Labour Supply 
on training of skilled workers in in- 
dustry, 761, 894; summary of report 
entitled “Skilled Workers for Defence 
Industries”, 1231. 

See also Labour Supply Committee; Ma- 
chine Tool Industry; National Labour 
Supply Council; War Production and 
Training. 


Social Security Act (U.S.A.): 
annual report of Board, 195. 


supply in 


Social Services: 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 545. 


Special War Revenue Act: © 
amendment re undue price increases, 756. 


Strikes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
Canada Year Book, 1023. 
bulletins and reports—manufacturing in- 
dustries, 824; statistics i and 
electric railways (1938), 
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Steel: 
appointment of steel controller, 631. 


Stewart Dr. Bryce M., Deputy Minister of 
Labour: 
appointment, 997. 


Sugar: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to, 339. 

amplification of sugar 
powers, 805. 


administr ator’s 


Sunday Labour: 


effect of Sunday labour on industrial health 
and efficiency of munition workers, 30. 


Sunday Observance: 


recommendations of Confederaittion of 
Catholic Workers, 113. 


Tallon, R. J., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


appointment as labour’s representative on 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 


996. 
Taxation: 
resolution adopted at C.1.0. convention, 
Teachers: 
Alta.: provisions, by-laws. ete., under 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, 243, 
343, 446. 


Que.: changes in pension provisions under 
Education Act, 814. 

Sask.: amendment to Superannuation Act 
ensuring eligibility upon enlistment for 
war service and other amendments, 559. 

See also Pensions. 


Technical and Vocational Education: 


Canadia— 
provision of vocational training in technical 
schools for war production, 680; pro- 
ay, report on trainees and classes, 


importance of juvenile education in war- 
vane stressed by Minister of Labour, 

resolutions of Canadian Construction Asso- 
¢iation on Youth Training, 128. 

review of booklet on adult education, 1247. 

Alta.: Amendment to School Act in regard 
to, 346. 

United Kingdom: 
eet in training of munitions workers, 
6. 

U.S.A.: enrolment of trainees in vocational 
schools for defence industries, 1002; 
training school facilities for workers 
in defence industries, 697. 


Textile Industry: 


plant organization in first aid recommended 
by Textile Group Safety Association in 
Quebec, 318. 


Theatres: 


B.C.: amended regulations governing pro- 
jectionists, 26. 

Ont.: recommendation of T. and L. Congress 
re projectionists, 119. 

Sask.: amendment to Theatres and Cinema- 
tographs Act, 243. 


INDEX 


Timber: 
appointment of timber controller, 631. 


Toronto Transportation Commission: 
employees’ retirement plan of, 120. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
pledges wartime co-operation, 117, 524. 
notice of convention, 758. 
convention proceedings, 1026-30. 
legislative requests—Ontario, 
Scotia, 349. 

representation before parliamentary com- 
mittees re Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, 797, 803. 

See also Moore, Tom. 


Trade Schools: 

Alta.: inclusion of business colleges under 
Trade Schools Regulation Act, 690. 
B.C.: administration of Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act during 1939, 932; provisions 
of replacement order of Trade Schools 

Regulation Act, 690-91. 

Man.: amendment to Trade School Regula- 
tion Act, 557, 1258; provisions of Trade 
Schools Regulation Act, 809. 

N.S.: application of provisions of Trade 
Schools Regulation Act, 691. 

Ont.: extension of penalty sections of Trade 

Schools Regulation Act, 347, 688. 

Que.: establishment of Arts and Trade 
School at Rouyn, 815. 

Sask.: administration assigned to Bureau 
of Labour, 564; amended regulaitions 
admitting children under sixteen, 693; 
regulations under Act, 125. 


117; Nova 


Trade Unions: 

Canada— 

Department of Labour 28th annual report 
on labour organization, 110; 29th 
annual report, 1254. 

status discussed in report_of Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tiens:"562: 

registration of 
1940, 1271. 

recommendations of Ontario Labour Edu- 
cation Association re trade union edu- 
cation, 566. 

N.B.: organization of technical men favoured 
by Federation of Labour, 119. 

United Kingdom: no amendment to Trade 
Disputes and Trade Union Act during 
war, 413; summary of report on war- 
time co-operation with Government 
departments, 98. 

See also Collective Bargaining; Freedom of 
Association; Labour Organizations; 
Legal Decisions ; National Labour Rela- 
tions Act (U.S.A.). 


Transport: 
Canada— 
survey of shipping in relation to military 
training, 1025. 
withdrawal of amending bill re Transport 
Act, 808. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks legisla- 
tion establishing commission to control 
all systems, 119. 


unions under Act during 


Transportation: 
control of foreign shipping on Great Lakes 
requested by T. and L. Congress, 1030. 


Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1940: 


summary of provisions, 632, 807. 


INDEX 


Unemployment and Relief: 

survey by International Labour Office of 
effect of war on world unemployment 
situation, 99. 

Canada— 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 546. 

Minister of Labour on paradox of unem- 
ployment in war, 1248. 

analysis of relief statistics for 1939, 353-58. 

analysis of direct relief statistics (with 
tables) as based upon the National 
Registration, 72-75. 

trend of direct relief during first quarter 
of 1940, 528. 

report of Dominion Commissioner, 527. 

summary of Unemployment and Agricul- 
tural Assistance Act, 632, 807. 

review of publication entitled “Canadians 
In and Out of Work’, 934. 

adequate government maintenance of em- 
ployable unemployed sought by T. and 
L. Congress, 1030. 

statistics of relief recipients, 3, 95, 193, 
317, 411, 526, 632, 758, 892, 999, 1104, 
22S: 

unemployment in trade unions (with charts) 
by months, 39, 144, 256, 367, 471, 584, 
709, 836, 943, 1049, 1168, 1281; during 
1939, 131. 
Alta.: continuation of provisions of Unem- 
ployment Relief Act, 1933, 346, 687. 
B.C.: relief administration in 1939, 932; 
legislature resolution on war aftermath, 
27; non-adoption of amending Bill re 
Residence and Responsibility Act, 27. 

Man.: extension of provisions of Unemploy- 
ment Relief Loan Act, 1933, 557; recom- 
mendations of Committee on adminis- 
trative regulations, 194. 

N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 119. 

N.S.: relief activities in 1939. 569; 
ments to Municipal Act, 555. 

Ont.: amendment to Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1935, 347; recommendations of 
T. and L. Congress, 117-18. 

P.E.I.: repeal of section of Charlottetown 
Incorporation Act, 1258. 

Que.: adequate standards of unemployment 
relief sought by provincial Federation 
of Labour, 818. 

Sask.: amendments to relief measures, 560. 
Australia: resolutions adopted at conference 
on Youth-Adult Employment, 75. 
United Kingdom: new regulations governing 

increased allowances, 168. 

U.S.A.: policy of National Defence Advisory 
Commission in absorbing unemployed, 
1256; statistics of Social Security Board 
re benefits distributed during 1939, 195. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


amend- 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 

Prime Minister’s statement 
agreement of provinces to : ; 
amendment, 527, and reason for adop- 
tion of measure, 683. 

amendment of B.N.A. by British Parlia- 
ment giving Dominion jurisdiction, 682, 
683. 

Minister of Justice on alternative methods 
of procedure, 682. 

Minister of Labour on necessity for adop- 
tion, 683. 

action approved by Opposition Leader, 682. 

outline of Bill, 684-85, and comparison with 
1935 Act, 685-86. 


coneerning 
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Unemployment Insurance:—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 


Bill considered by Special Committee of 
House of Commons and Senate, 791-96, 
and report of Committee, 801. 

representations by various organizations, 
797-801, 802. 

Bill considered by Senate Committee on 
Banking and Commerce, and adopted 
with amendment, 802-804. 

Royal Assent, 757, 804. 

personnel of Commission, 996. 

establishment and functions of 
Committee, 1226. 

report of Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, 549-50. 

legislative recommendations of Canadian 
labour—Canadian Congress of Labour, 
116, 1033; Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 115; Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 113; inclusion of all wage 
earners not receiving over $3,000 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 
1030. 

report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion (Industrial Relations Committee), 
565. 

discussed at Maritime conference on in- 
dustrial relations, 452. 

N.S.: enabling legislation recommended by 
District 26, U.M.W.A.. 350. 

Ont.: enactment of enabling legislation 
sought by T. and L. Congress, 118. 
Que.: approval of national system by Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 19. 
United Kingdom: provisions of new measure 
providing increased benefits, 760. 
U.S.A.: abolition of merit rating under state 
laws recommended by A.F. of L., 1267; 
benefit payments in New York state, 
1138; enactment of national system with 


Advisory 


extended coverage sought by C.I.O., 
1270. 
United Mine Workers of America (District 


26): 


legislative recommendations, 350. 


Veterans’ Welfare Division: 
establishment and functions, 1230. 
Vocational Education: 
See Technical and Vocational Education. 


Wages: 
Canada— 

wages and hours of labour 
(Supplement, March, 1940). 

establishment of basic wage levels with cost 
of living bonus, 1225. 

index numbers (with table) of rates of 
wages in Canada, 1901-1939, 75-76. 

in manufacturing industries, 571-74. 

wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1933 
and 1937 to 1939, 503. 

discussed in bulletin published by. Industrial 
Relations section of Queen’s University, 
1002. 

T. and L. Congress urges same pay allow- 


in Canada 


ance for non-permanent militia as 
regular military forces, 1030. 
wage ‘differentials opposed by Canadian 


Congress of Labour, 1034. 
wartime policy of Canadian Congress of 
Labour respecting, 1033. 
recommendations of Canadian Federation 
of Labour re cost of living allowance 
during wartime, 114. 
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Wages:—Conc. 
Canada—Cone. 


wartime policy of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association (Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee), 565. 

legal decisions concerning, 312, 313, 408, 
519, 520, 625, 1094, 13825; 1326. 

Alta.: amendment. to Masters and Servants 

Act, 346, 687. 

B.C.: inclusion of additional industries 

under Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages 

Act, 24; industrial payrolls and_wages 

in 1939, 930; non-adoption of Bill re 

extension of ‘Semi-Monthly Payment of 

Wages Act, 26. 

enactment of legislation protecting 
wages urged by Federation of Labour, 

120. 

N.S.: fair wages policy on Government con- 
tracts requested by provincial executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 349. 

Sask.: farm wages in 1939, 571. 

United Kingdom: relationship of wages and 
cost of living, 1262; wages in road 
transport, 564. 

France: provisions of new legislation govern- 
ing payment of wages in wartime, 6. 

Germany: summary of wartime administra- 
tive orders re wage levels, 6. 

U.S.A.: Fair Labour Standards Act—effect 
oF increased wages on hours of Labour, 

6. 

amendments to Wage-Hour Law opposed 
by C.I.0., 1270; increased payrolls and 
wages during 1939, 197; proposed 
measures before state legislatures, 352; 
recommendations of Women’s Bureau 
regarding women engaged in defence 
industries, 1154; situation in defence 
industries, 698. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Civil 
Service; Domestic Workers; Minimum 
Wages; Prices. 


NIB: 


War: 


“What War is doing to Labour in Europe” 
—article by John G. Winant, Director, 
International Labour Office, 1038-39. 

Canada— 
Labour and the War—Labour Day message 
of Dominion Prime Minister, 914-16. 
pledges of co-operation from Canadian 
labour bodies—113, 114, 115, 117, 119, 
566; re-afirmed through leaders during 
crisis of May, 524; Minister of Labour 
puts two resolutions on Hansard, 1253. 

conference between labour bodies and Do- 
minion Government on wartime labour 
relations, 530-32. 

survey of seasonal industries in relation to 
military training, 1024. 

establishment of Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board, 631. 

Minister of Labour on aftermath of war, 17. 

Canadian Construction Association _ re- 
affirms executive’s stand on plan of co- 
operation, 128. 

summary of memorandum issued by On- 
tario Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations on prevention of accidents 
in wartime, 526. 


Canada’s declaration of war against Italy, 


. IPAS. 
New eee nig establishment of war council, 
68. 


United Kingdom: administrative changes re 
factories, industrial safety and health, 
634; census of skilled, semi-skilled, and 


INDEX 


War:—Cone. 
United Kingdom—Cone. 


unskilled labour in war industries, 455; 
complete wartime control of persons 
and property, 528; co-operation be- 
tween Government departments and 
unions, 98; resolutions adopted at 
annual convention of Trades Union 
Congress, 1270. 
France: provisions of new wartime legisla- 
tion governing agreements, holidays, 
wages, etc., 6; requisition of services 
of persons ‘and undertakings, 5. 

“All possible aid to Great Britain” 
pledged by, Aeron us, L260; Labour 
Advisory Committee pledges continued 
co-operation in defence program, 1230. 
See also Apprenticeship; Arbitration and 

Conciliation; Armaments; Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Co-opera- 
tive Societies; Cost of Living; Detence 
Program (U.S.A.); Department of 
National War Services Act; Diseases, 
Industrial; Factories; “Fifth Column”; 


US.A.: 


Holidays; Hours of Labour; Income 
War Tax Act; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Aict; Industrial Rela- 


tions; Labour Conditions in Wartime; 
Labour Registration; Labour Supply; 
Machine Tool Industry; Munitions; 
Munitions and Supply, Department of; 
National Arbitration Tribunal (Great 
Britain); National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act; Occupational Hazards; 
Prices; Rehabilitation; Safety and 
Health; Shipbuilding; Skilled Labour; 
Special War Revenue Act; Sunday 
Labour; Unemployment and Relief; 
Wages; War Contracts; vad Produc- 
tion and Training; War Measures Act; 

* Wartime Industries Control Board; 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board; 
Wartime Requirements Board; Women 
in Industry. 


War Contracts: 


Canada— 
err by provisions of Fair Wage Act, 


placed by Department of Munitions and 
Supply, 526; awarded during period 
April 9 to July 9, 1940, 759. 
observance of collective labour agreement 
conditions in war contracts and union 
recognition requested by T. and L. 
Congress, 1030; protests against profit- 
eering in war contracts and on neces- 
sities of life, 1029. 
Oe of Canadian Congress of Labour, 
U.S.A. 3 labour conditions in defence program, 
Oe 


War Measures Act: 


establishment of Wartime Requirements 
Board under provisions of, 1229. 


War Production and Training: 


Canada— 

training for war production—Dominion- 
provincial co-operation in establishing 
courses in technical schools, 680; pro- 
gress report on trainees and classes, 
757; wartime expansion of youth 
training program, 890. 

appointment of Labour Supply Committee, 
524, which recommended establishment 
of National Labour Supply Council, 
6 
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War Production and Training:—Conc. 


Canada—Cone. 


relese of key men from armed forces to 
war industries, 1226. 

response of industry to urgent appeal for 
production, 523. 

Minister of Labour on labour supply for 
war industries, 1248-53 

acceleration of wartime 
gram, 890 

non-application of hours limitation in 
special defence projects, 1103. 

relativity of emergency working conditions 
to war protection, 28-30. 

establishment of Wartime Requirements 
Board, 1229. 

Alta.: resolution of Federation of Labour 

re manufacture of war supplies and 

services, 1260. 

Australia: employment regulations in defence 
industries, 1001; resolutions of con- 
ference on Youth-Adult Employment 
re wartime employment, 75. 

United Kingdom: review of industrial train- 

ing program, 1151-53; summary of 

manual on training of munition work- 
ers, 1106; “Training for Munitions 

Work’—summary of publication of 

Industrial Welfare Society, 819; war- 

time training of men for industrial 

employment, 109. 

training program for defence indus- 
tries, 697; review of industrial training 
program, 1149-51; labour policy of 

National Defence Advisory Commis- 

sion, 1256; enrolment of trainees for 

defence industries, in vocational schools, 

1002; appointment of safety committee 

for defence industries, 1105; recom- 

mendations of A.F. of L., 1265-66; 

resolution adopted by C.1.0., 1268-69; 

summary of report entitled “Skilled 

Workers for Defence Industries’, 1231; 

Effective Industrial Use of Women 

in Defence Program, 1153-55. 

See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Inter-departmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination; Labour Con- 
ditions in Wartime; Labour Supply; 
Machine Tool Industry; Metals; Muni- 
tions; National War Services, Depart- 
ment of; Oil; Plant Protection; Pulp 
and Paper; Sabotage; Seasonal Indus- 
tries; Shipbuilding; Skilled Labour; 
Steel; Timber; Wartime Industries 
Control Board. 


Wartime Industries Control Board: 

established as a war measure to further 
mobilization of industry in war pro- 
duction, 631, 

appointment of controllers for major 
industries—steel, metals, oil, and tim- 
ber, 631; 1229 (ship construction and 
repairs). 


industrial pro- 
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Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 

action regarding control of rents, 889, 995, 
T1086 1227: 

investigation into coal prices, 974, 1000. 

maximum price fixing on bread and flour, 
756; on butter, 1103. 

amplification of administrators’ 

} 805-07. 

ee of exports of hides and leather, 


powers, 


¢ appointment of economic adviser, 340. 
; appointment of oils administrator, 999. * 
conservation of cod liver oil supply, fish - 
oils and livers, 241, 412, 686. « 
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Wartime Prices and Trade Board :—Conc. 


revokes order fixing price on certain grades ~ 
of wool, 96. 

penalties for undue price increases under * 
War Exchange Tax, 756. 

quarterly review of activities ending Sep-«: 
tember 30, 1940, 998. 

commended by Canadian Federation ofe 
Labour, 114. 

co-operation of labour councils and unions 
with Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
ae by T. and L. Congress, 

review of activities from September 3,« 
1939, to December 31, 1939, 239; from 


January 1, 1940, to March ae 1940, 
338. 
Wartime Requirements Board: 
establishment, 1229. 
Winant, John G., Director, International 


Labour Office: 


article on “What War is Doing to Labour 
in Europe’, 1038-39. 


Women in Industry: 


Canada— 

Minister of Labour on recruitment : of 
women for war industries, 1251. 

inclusion in national survey of skilled and 
semi-skilled labour, 3, 194, 318. 

N.S.: amendment to Minimum Wage for 
Women Act recommended by _ provin- 
aM executive of T. and L. Congress, 


Ont.: T. and L. Congress seek limitation 
of factory hours, eure 
Que.: exemptions from night work for 


women and young persons in emergency 
work, 447. 


United Kingdom: emergency wartime meas- 
ures concerning night employment of 
telephone operators, 5; reduction of 
pensionable age, 197; report on war- 
time factory hours, 319, 458-462; 
training courses operated by Women’s 
Engineering Society, 820. 

U.S.A.: effect of war on labour standards in 
various countries, 340; order for hotel 
and restaurant employees in New York 
state, 1078, 1260; Effective Industrial 
Use of Women in Defence Program, 
1153-55; employment of married 
women, 462. 


Wool: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
240, 338 (review of situation) ; 06 
(revokes order fixing price on certain 
grades). 

amplification of 
powers, 805. 


wool administrators’ 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 

recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 548. _ 

summary of pamphlet on provincial legis- 
lation, 892. 

inclusion of street railway and motor coach 
employees under Act sought by T. and 
L. Congress, 1030. 

recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1036. 

legal decisions concerning, 312, 625, 751, 


752, 1094, 1217. 


xxx INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation:—Cont. 


Canada—Cont. 


Alta.: annual report of Board, 453; amend- 
ment re super-assessment levy on em- 
ployer, 926; amendments sought by 
Federation of Labour, 1260; super- 
session of Board as Pension Board, 
243, 447. 

B.C.: amendments to Act, 25. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 453. 

N.B.: amendments to Act, 1148. 

Northwest Territories: new provisions of 
Ordinance, 349; and amendments, 815, 
1258. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 454; amend- 
ments to Act, 555; amendments recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 349; 
sought by District 26, U.M.W.A., 350. 

Ont.: non-adoption of amending Bill re 
appeal of decisions, 348, 689; revision 
of Act sought by Labour Educational 
Association, 566; summary of twenty- 
five years administration, 413; statis- 
tical summary of accidents, 11, 337, 
438, 693, 815; 1023; 1253) 

Que.: accidents in 1939, 66; amendments 
to Act, 814; amendments recommended 
by Confederation of Catholic Workers, 
19; legislative recommendations of 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
(Quebec Division), 244; recommend- 
ation of provincial Federation of Labour 
re inclusion of hotel and restaurant 
workers under Act, 818. 





Workmen’s Compensation :—Conc. 


Canada—Cone. 


Sask.: annual report of Board, 454; provi- 
sions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board Superannuation Act, 560. 

United Kingdom: provisions of new Bill, 761. 

U.S.A.: proposed measure before state legis- 
lature, 352; summary of bulletin 
entitled “Manual on Industrial-Injury 
Statistics”, 671. 


See also Accidents, Industrial; Diseases, 
Industrial. 
Youth Employment and Training: 
Canada— 
proceedings of Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference, 96. _ 
Dominion-Provincial program—reviewed 
HNO 
Minister of Labour announces wartime 


cape of youth training program, 
90. 

resolutions of Canadian 
Association, 128. 

N.S.: progress during 1939, 569; appoint- 
ment of Commission to enquire into 
employment of young persons recom- 
mended by District 26, U.M.W.A., 350. 

Ont.: progress during 1939, 694; Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training scheme com- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 118. 

Sask.: progress during 1939, 571. 

Australia: resolution adopted at conference 
on wartime employment of junior 
workers, 75. 
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Functions of the Department of Labour 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the ‘‘Labour Gazette’ containing a review 
of the industrial situation throughout Canada, a record of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, statistics of wages and hours, wholesale and retail prices in 
Canada, and other countries, strikes and lock-outs, industrial accidents, summaries of laws 
and legal decisions affecting labour and other information on eurrent matters of industrial 
and labour interest. 


Labour Statistics and Information.—The collection, compilation and publication of 
statistics of wages, hours, prices, cost of living, strikes and lock-outs, industrial accidents 
and industrial agreements; also of reports on labour organization and organization in 
industry, commerce and the professions; the conduct of investigational and research work 
bearing on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of 
information on these subjects. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907.—The administration of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Chap. 113, R.S.C., 1927, which provides for the establishment 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in cases of disputes affecting mines and public 
utilities. 


Conciliation.—The administration of the Conciliation Service of the Department is 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act, R.S.C. 1927. It provides for the maintenance of 
a staff of officers at various points, including a Chief Conciliation Officer with headquarters 
at Ottawa, whose services are utilized in the adjustment of labour disputes. 


Fair Wages.—The Fair Wages Policy of the Government (which is expressed under 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and by Order in Council) calls for the 
observance on Government contracts for public works of construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition, of the wage rates current in the district, provided the same shall be fair 
and reasonable, and for an eight-hour working day and forty-four hour week; and on 
Government contracts for the manufacture of interior fittings and of certain classes of 
supplies, of the wages rates current in the district and current working hours. 


Employment Service of Canada.—The administration of the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act, Chap. 57, R.S.C., 1927, under which, in co-operation with various Provincial 
Governments, free public employment offices are maintained in 66 centres; statistical 
information relative to employment conditions is also collected and published. 


Combines Investigation Act.—The administration of the Combines Investigation Act, 
Chap. 26, R.S.C., 1927, an Act to provide for the investigation of combines, monopolies, 
trusts and mergers. 


Technical Education.—The administration of the Technical Education Act. Chap. 193, 
R.S.C., 1927, which provides for grants to the provinces for the purpose of promoting 
technical education. 


Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act. Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members, or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Dominion Unemployment Assistance.—The administration of the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, and previous enactments. 


Labour Transference.—The administration of the Farm Employment Plan, 
Rehabilitation Plan and Supplementary Works Plans. 


Youth Training.—The administration of the Youth Training Act, 1939. 


Labour Legislation in Canada.—The compilation and publication of reports containing 
the text of the labour laws of the Dominion and of the Provinces. 


Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic subjects. 


International Labour Organization (League of Nations).—The collection and _ trans- 
mission of information required by the International Labour Conference and office; corre- 
spondence with Federal and Provincial Government departments and with organizations of 
employers and employees relative thereto; the representation of Canada at the International 
Labour Conference and on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
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Publications of the Department of Labour 


Labour Gazette 

Published monthly in English and French. SvUBSCRIP- 
TION Rates: Canada, United States and Mexico, 20 
cents per annum, postage prepaid. All other coun- 
tries $1 per annum, postage prepaid. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance and should be addressed, 
with postal note or money order to Circulation 
Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa. Bound 
volumes for 1938 and for earlier years are available 
at $2 each. 


Annual Report of the 
Labour— 
An outline of the activities of the Department during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1938. Price, 25 
cents. 


Report of Dominion Commissioner of Un- 
employment Relief, 1938. 


Employment Service of Canada— 
Annual Report of the Director. Free oN APPLICATION, 


Department of 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Annual Report of the Superintendent. Booklets. 
Table of Rates, etc. . FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Combines Investigation Act— 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables in Western 
Canada. Feb. 18, 1925. Price, 20 cents. 

Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine Limiting 
Competition in the Marketing of New Brunswick 
Potatoes, June 9, 1925. Price, 20 cents. 

Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of 
Montreal, March 25, 1926. Price, 10 cents, 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables Produced in 
Ontario, July 31, 1926. Price, 15 cents. 

Interim Report of Registrar on the Proprietary 
Articles, Trade Association, an alleged Combine of 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Manufactur- 
ers, established to fix and maintain Resale Prices 
of Proprietary Medicines and Toilet Articles, Sept, 
6, 1926. Price, 10 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association, Oct. 24, 1927. Price, 10 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on the Amalgamated Build- 
ers’ Council and Related Organizations, an alleged 
Combine of Plumbing and Heating Contractors and 
others in Ontario, Oct. 31 and Dec. 18, 1929. Price, 
25 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association, an Alleged Combine of Electrical Con- 
tractors, in the City of Toronto, October 4, 1930. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the 
Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, February 5, 
1931. Price, 25 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Motion Picture Industry in Canada, April 30, 1931. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine of Tobacco 
Manufacturers and other buyers of raw leaf 
tobacco in Ontario, March 4, 1933. Price, 25 cents. 

Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the 
Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite 
Coal in Canada, April 21, 1933. Price, 25 cents. 

Report of Commissioner under Inquiries Act on An- 
thracite coal, February 3, 1987 Price, 25 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Distribution of Tobacco Products in Alberta and 
elsewhere in Canada, August 31, 1938. Price, 25 
cents. 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard Shipping 
Containers and Related Products, March 14, 1939. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine of 
Wholesalers and Shippers of Fruits and Vegetables 
in Western Canada, October 31, 1939. Price, 25 
cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 

Published annually. Contains full information on 
trade unions, their origin, organization, officers, etc., 
with outlines of chief events in each year in con- 
nection with labour activities. Price of each 
annual edition, 50 cents (1932 edition, 25 cents). 


Twelfth Report on Organization in Industry, 
Commerce and the Professions in Can- 
ada, 1937. Price, 25 cents. 


Technical Education— 
Annual Report, Free oN APPLICATION. 
Report of Royal Commission on Technical Educa- 
tion, 1913. (In four parts, Part 3 out of print.) 
Price, 50 cents, 


Labour Legislation as existing in Canada 
on December 31, 1937. 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial labour 
laws. Price, one dollar. 
Supplement—Legislation in 1938. Price, 25 cents. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada. (December, 1930). 
Price, 25 cents 


Trade Union Law in Canada. 
1935.) Price, 50 cents. 


(January, 


Report on Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1938. Free on AppLicaTION. 


Report on Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1938. Free on AppLicaTION. 


Strikes and Lock-outs in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1938. FREE on APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series: 


Price, 10 cents each. 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 2—Report of a Conference on Industrial Rela- 
tions held at Ottawa, February 21-22, 1921. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and Con- 
struction Industries in Canada, held at Ottawa. 
May 3-6, 1921. 


No. 4—Employees’ Magazines in Canada. OvtT OF 
PRINT. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour Con- 
ference, 


No. 6—The International Labour Organization—Laws 
of Canada bearing on Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations, Out or Print. 

No. 7—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1—Report of Proceedings of Board from September 
1, 1920, to September 30, 1923. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter Em- 
ployment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924—Report of 
Proceedings and Discussion. 

No. 9—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1—Report of Proceedings of Board from Oct. 1, 
1923, to September 30, 1927. 

No. 10—Report of Proceedings of Board from Oct. 1, 
1927, to September 30, 1930. 

No. 11—Government intervention in Labour Dis- 
putes in Canada. 

No. 12—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustmen: 
No. 1—Report of Proceedings of Board from Oct. 
1, 1930, to September 30, Be 

No. 13—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1—Report of Proceedings of Board from 
October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings respecting 
Constitutional Validity of The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and 
Amendments of 1910, 1918, 1920.— 


Price, 50 cents. 


Review of  Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Programme, Free on APPLICATION. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of 
December, 1939, showed a seasonal re- 
cession, which, however, was much smaller 
than the average loss indicated between 
November 1 and December 1 in the experience 
of the years since 1920. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated reports from 
11,948 employers, whose pay-rolls were re- 
duced from 1,207,149 at the beginning of 
November to 1,198,266 at December 1, 1939. 
The index (average 1926=100) declined from 
123-6 at the former date, to 122-7 at Decem- 
ber 1, as compared with 114-0 at the same 
date in 1988. At December 1 in preceding 
years, the index was as follows:—1937, 121-6; 


1936, 110-1; 1935, 104-6; 1934, 98-9; 1933, 
91-8; 1932, 83-2; 1931, 99-1; 1930, 108-5; 
1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7 and 1927, 108-1. The 


latest index was the highest December figure 
reported in any of the nineteen years for 
which data are available. 

Since the decrease in employment was less- 
than-normal for December 1, the seasonally 
adjusted index showed an increase, rising from 
118-3 at November 1, 1939, to 119°8 at the 
beginning of December, when it reached its 
highest level since September 1, 1929. 


Unemployment wn Trade Unions.—Reports 
were furnished to the Department of Labour 
at the beginning of December, 1939, by 1,966 
local trade unions, involving a membership of 
246,720 persons, 23,940 of whom or a per- 
centage of 9-7 were without employment in 
comparison with a percentage of 9:0 at the 
beginning of November and with 13-7 per 
cent at the beginning of December, 1938. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived during November, 1989, from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed declines from October, 1939, and also 
from November a year ago. All industrial 
divisions in the first instance participated in 
the losses recorded, the largest decline being 
in construction and maintenance, while under 
the second comparison, although gains were 
shown in manufacturing, trade and mining, a 
very large reduction in farm placements, as 
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well as one of marked proportions in con- 
struction and maintenance, were mainly re- 
sponsible for the net loss recorded. Vacancies 
in November, 1939, numbered 29,911, appli- 
cations 70,581 and there were 28,953 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent entering into a family budget was $17.72 
at the begininng of December, 1939, as com- 
pared with $17.77 for November, 1939; $16.93 
for September, 1939; $17.25 for December, 
1938; $17.58 for December, 1937; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$22.11 for December, 1929; $21.49 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.26 for December, 1914. The 
slight decrease in December, 1939, as compared 
with the previous month was due to the lower 
cost of foods. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 continued upward week by week 
throughout December and was 82-2 for the 
week ended December 29 as compared with 
80-2 for the week ended December 1, and 79 
for the week ended November 8. The increase 
in December was due in large part to higher 
prices for grains, live stock and certain raw 
textiles. Comparative figures on a monthly 
basis are 80-3 for November, 1939; 72:4 for 
August, 1939; 73-3 for December, 1938; 82-7 
for December, 1987; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low’ point in recent years); 96:0 for 
December, 1929; 96-4 for December, 1921; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
66°4 for December, 1914. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 2 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business in Novem- 
ber was 133-0 as compared with 133-1 for 
October which was the highest point recorded 
for the index in any month with the exception 
of January, 1929. The figure for November, 
1939, was 8 per cent higher than in November, 
1938. The index of the volume of mineral 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA® 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








December 


1939 


November 


October 


December 


1938 


November 


October 


(°) Trade, external aggregate... $ 
(°) Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMp tions ycvassieroows 
(®) Exports, Canadian produce $ 

Customs duty collected... 

Bank debits to individual 


Bank notes in circulation....... $ 
Bank deposits savings......... 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Security prices, index numbers— 








183,051,577 


84,561,211 
97,163,176 
10,992,919 


2,930,345, 995 


93,126,044 


1,734, 837,368 


972,784, 147 


9-0 
227, 967 
20,584,777 


15, 437,307 
9,845,031 


4,148, 889 
12,739,300 


1,719,479 
144, 100,000 
3,363,000 
30, 860,000 
2,235,000 
218,485,000 


267,630,091 
1,960, 429 
148, 317,261 
2,623, 356 


86,894, 000 
35,710,000 
288, 730 


ComiMmomstocks wer aaea cog se eanral eels satinka sinh 
Preferred StOCKS see ek LN ee 2 EEE Lid 
Index of bond yields, Dominion:....)..)..26.5 0009. ose 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario....|.......... Ne 
2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 782-2 
2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 17-72 
ndex, retail sales, unadjusted......./............. 
(3) Index, retaibsales: adjusted aye Gy es). Toy 

(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 122-7 

(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 9-7 

Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 181, 488 

Canadian National we 

ways, gross earnings.. a) 18,869,470 
Operating expenses.. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. EHR) | Roe ene eat aed Se 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 
Steam railways, freight in 
Gonsmamess (0 Mire gona yen ky Commi lectin nye Met am nia OMat 9... 5, OUR ame 
Building permits.............. PSB RA Sak i) HUN 
47) Contracts awarded......... $ 11,815, 000 
Mineral production— 

DEA 2 hicot Uy UCU UATAE AR PR rN G A a TONSA EE ee 

Steel ingots and castings CONS UMN ey 

Herro-alloyare es couse eee ee GODS MN ene vere 

OTe) Co RANE OMI Mie US pan 0 OUNCES] IE Ga EON CaN IEE ee aR ee 

SUVS eae eens s eueake tamale OUNCES |. Wne Weta eum oe Ue eae 

COR MEL EULA NRE CONS ea inert 
Crude petroleum imports...... Fe NCH Let BEN Lad 
Rubberitmpontsicse2 ses): cevee lb 
Cotton raw, imports............ 

Wool. raw, TMPOrtswe ee Lae 
Bauxite, imports ses a PL ati Los ea en ian seen 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

TEV Hoel 0} CaN Pan Uta Beh cays OB bay A Geb E CE Ath leah ie 
MLONT PEOGUCTION 02 v.cuih sees Ds ewe ne Uenerae 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs.| 190,390,511 
Foot wear production... POU EAT S| ellis MAU el 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average eye Wen fora aUmG RAED VQ UMRAO Ay gt be 
Sales of insurance.............. PN BNO AT SUN 
Newsprint production...) 0... Ystons| su. aeees 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 11,491 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

MSUSITICSS Re aie oreie elcome Teele cists a icine 
ENDUSTRIAD PRODUCTION. c. 2. Nelo on an lertsiis aioe satoele: 

IMIMErAMPFOGUCEION c/.deis erento cletete hela Bo aes 

WaNUrACLUTIN Ge eee ie Meters Rea elie Pee oe tones 

Construction EOC AMOI | LEONEAN aa 

UV IGCERICIDO WOES co nits <i ane wate li aa Be Mga kG 
MOISTRIERUTION hee iis aes eee Pavan Ae Neal aye ieee 

Wradeleniploy ment iii...) cen ee eee usernhene a ang 
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170,471,796 


79,053, 266 
90, 432, 856 
11,406, 749 


2,898, 915,767 


95,310,451 


1,709, 156,774 


952, 296, 669 


19-1 
250,521 


21,943, 155 
14, 194,078 


16, 667, 801 
10, 823, 636 


3, 753, 328, 000 


, 612, 269 
14, 228, 100 


166, 110, 000 
11,877,000 
26, 349.000 

876, 000 
65, 156, 000 


306,507,577 
2,089, 562 
101, 604, 562 
2,701, 694 


83,547,000 
34,379,000 
280, 990 
7,791 


183-1 


114, 148, 922 


44, 285,986 
68,887, 665 
6,723,812 


2,906, 124,371 


94,522, 673 


1, 659, 646, 208 


805, 466, 362 


106-8 
86-9 
61-8 
65-8 
73°3 

17-25 

112-6 
78-0 


114-0 
13-7 
155,010 


15, 023, 620 
12,073,988 


11,948, 454 
8, 602, 693 


2,099, 923,550 
000 


’ 


10,523,000 


40,940,000 
4,924,000 
9,834,000 
1,078, 000 

32,899, 000 


222,311,933 
1,052, 002 
144,018,061 
1,570, 190 


75,802,000 
35,343 , 000 
209,750 





150, 134, 401 


63, 303 , 669 
85,979, 453 
8,418, 454 


2,965, a 443 


1,023 


1, 654, 748° 856 


836, 927, 428 


198, 647 


16,785, 084 
11,885, 447 


13,029, 844 
9,000,363 


2, 667, 637,335 


4,702,000 
15,183,000 


128, 450,000 
6,995, 000 
21,327,000 
1,176,000 
36, 923,000 


288 , 854, 035 
1, 605, 557 
158, 494; 897 
1,795,979 


79, 188,000 
36, 181,000 
245,300 
15, 423 


123-4 


153, 162, 868 


63, 908, 940 
88, 168,954 
8,504,577 


2,932,816, 919 


101, 188, 747 


1,655, 782,101 


848, 217,597 


237,529 


19, 935, 153 
13,114, 618 


16, 934,547 
10,888, 116 


3, 924,476,791 
9 


,549, 000 
18,111,000 


127, 380, 000 
7,032,000 
17, 639, 000 
1,761,000 
151,321,000 


297,319, 583 
1,906,385 
96,562,843 
1,760,996 


75, 273, 000 
31,495,000 
254,870 
5.412 


118-6 
121-1 
201-4 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ For the week ended December 29, 1939. 
f Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 30, 1939, and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 2, November4 and October 7, 1939; December 3, 


November 5 and October 8, 1938. ; 
when necessary for seasonal variation, 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(9) Excluding gold. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted 
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production was considerably higher in Novem- 
ber than in October while manufacturing was 
lower. In the former group there were im- 
portant advances in the exports of copper, 
zinc, and asbestos as well as in mint receipts 
of gold and in imports of bauxite. Decline 
was recorded in several of the factors used to 
indicate the volume of manufacturing the 
principal being in exports of planks and boards, 
the production of steel, pig iron and automo- 
biles as well as in imports of crude petroleum. 
In the other principal groups construction was 
somewhat lower in November than in October 
while the output of electric power, and the 
index of distribution showed advance. In the 
last named group carloadings, imports and ex- 
ports were higher while trade employment 
was slightly lower. All of the principal groups 
were higher in November, 1939, than in 
November, 1938, with the exception of con- 
struction which was 16 per cent lower. Infor- 
mation available for December shows continued 
advance in wholesale prices the index being 
higher than in November and higher also than 
in December, 1938. Employment, the num- 
ber of cars of revenue freight, and the gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Railways 
were lower than in November but substantially 
higher than in December, 1938. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number. of 
strikes and lockouts during December was 
11, involving 1,570 workers with time loss of 
20,679 man working days, as compared with 15 
disputes during November, involving 5,088 
workers with 37,381 days’ time loss. Disputes 
of gold miners in British Columbia, coal 
miners in Saskatchewan, fish handlers in Nova 
Scotia and knitting and felt factory workers 
in western Ontario caused most of the time 
loss recorded for the month. In November 
most of the time loss was due to disputes 
involving fish handlers at Lockeport, N5S., 
~ coal miners at Springhill, N.S., and at Estevan, 
Sask., textile factory workers at St. Jerome, 
P.Q., and gold miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C. 
In December, 1938, none of the disputes re- 
sulted in considerable time loss. There’ were 
8 disputes, involving 267 workers and result- 
ing in 2,230 days’ time loss recorded for that 
month. Of the eleven disputes recorded for 
December, 1939, ten were terminated during 
the month, three resulting in favour of the 
employers and one in favour of the workers 
involved, compromise’ settlements being 
reached in four cases and the results of two 
disputes being recorded as indefinite. One 
dispute, involving approximately 140 workers, 
was recorded as unterminated at the end of 
December. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected but which had 
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not been called off or declared terminated 
by the unions involved. 


A conference of Dominion 
and provincial officials was 
convened in October on the 
invitation of the Dominion 
Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty, for 
the purpose of determining 
the policy to be pursued by the Employment 
Service of Canada in ensuring the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers for wartime industrial require- 
ments (LaBour GazettE, November 1939, page 
1088). It was decided at this meeting that a 
nation-wide survey should be instituted to 
determine the availability of such labour. 

For this purpose the Employment Service 
of Canada is conducting in all provinces, with 
the exception of Ontario, a voluntary registra- 
tion of skilled and semi-skilled workers whose 
training and experience qualify them for em- 
ployment in industries engaged in the produc- 
tion of war materials. 

It is now estimated that when all reports 
are received to December 31, 1939, the number 
of such workers registered will be close to 
10,000, about 250 of this total being women. 

The province of Ontario has not as yet 
commenced this special registration but is 
ready to do so when the demand for skilled 
workers would appear to necessitate the 
registration being made. 

At the request of the Department of Na- 
tional Defence, the Employment Service of 
Canada compiled a registration of former mem- 
bers of the Royal Naval Air Service, the 
Royal Flying Corps, the Royal Air Force and 
the Royal Camadian Air Force who are willing 
to re-engage with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force as tradesmen. The number of ex-mem- 
bers of the Air Forces who have registered for 
this employment exceeds 1,000. These applica- 
tions have all been forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. 


The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural relief across 
Canada in November last 
was 582,000, an increase of 
6-9 per cent from the month of October, These 
figures were released recently by the Honour- 
able Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour, 
and are the preliminary results from the 
registration of all direct relief cases, carried out 
for the Department of Labour by the prov- 
inces and municipalities in November. The 
grand total for November, 1939, compared 
with the same month of 1938, showed a de- 
crease of 26 per cent, while compared with 
November, 1937, the Dominion figure was 
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down by about one-third: both urban and 
agricultural relief showed decreases from a 
year ago. November figures invariably show 
an increase over October, but this increase in 
1939 was less than in previous years. Thus, in 
1988 November increased by 22-7 per cent 
over October, and in 1937 the increase was 9:3 
per cent. In 1937 and 1938 both urban and 
agricultural relief showed increases in Novem- 
ber. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in November this year numbered 
132,000, am increase of 5-6 per cent from the 
revised October total, compared to an in- 
crease of 15:6 per cent from October, 1938, 
into the following November. The figure 
for November this year showed a decrease 
of 7:8 per cent from November a year ago, 
and a decrease of 3:1 per cent from November, 
1937. 

A total of 504,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in November, an in- 
crease of 4-1 per cent from the corrected 
figures for the previous month: November, 
1938, had shown a 13-0 per cent increase. over 
October. This category includes all totally 
unemployable, partially employable and fully 
employable persons, together with all de- 
pendents of family heads. This aggregate 
showed a decrease of 5:8 per cent from the 
figure for November, 1938, and a decrease of 
1-8 per cent from the figure for November 
two years ago. 

The number of farmers and members of 
their families in receipt of agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, reflecting improved crop con- 
ditions in Western Canada. <A total of 17,000 
farmers who, together with their dependents, 
accounted for a farm population of 78,000 were 
reported as receiving agricultural relief for 
subsistence in November. The Dominion total 
on agricultural relief in November, while up 
by 29 per cent from the revised October 
figure, was 69 per cent less than in November, 
1938, and over 78 per cent less than in Novem- 
ber, 1937. In the Province of Saskatchewan, 
while November showed an increase of 42 per 
cent from the reduced total for October this 
year, it registered a decrease of 77 per cent 
from November one year ago, and a decrease 
of 84 per cent from November, 1937. The 
Saskatchewan total on agricultural relief still 
represented about two-thirds of the Dominion 
total. 

On December 29, the Prime 
Dr. W. A. Riddell Minister, Hon. W. L. Mac- 
appointed High kenzie King announced the 
Commissioner to appointment of Hon. John 
New Zealand Hall Kelly as Canadian 

High Commissioner to Eire 
and Dr. W. A. Riddell as High Commissioner 
to New Zealand. 
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Until his recent appointment, Dr. Riddell 
was attached to the Canadian Legation at 
Washington as Counsellor, a post to which 
he was appointed in 1937. Prior to that time 
he served as Canadian Advisory Officer to the 
League of Nations for twelve years. 

Dr. Riddell was Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Ontario from 1919 to 1920 when he ac- 
cepted an appointment on the staff of the In- 
ternational Labour Office in Geneva and five 
years later was appointed Canadian Advisory 
Officer to the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. During his 
tenure of the latter office he attended success- 
ive sessions of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, and also acted for Canada on the 
Council of the League and at numerous inter- 
national conferences. At the same time Dr. 
Riddell served continuously on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office as 
Canadian Government representative and was 
frequently one of the Government delegates to 
the sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. In 1935-36 he was honoured by 
election to the chairmanship of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.0O. 

Recently Dr. Riddell, as the delegate re- 
presenting the Government of Canada, at- 
tended the Conference of American States 
of the I.L.0. which was held in Havama, Cuba 
(Lasour Gazette, November 1939, page 1091 
and December 1939, page 1239). 


The shareholders of Can- 


Extension of ada Packers, Limited, met 


industrial on January 3, 1940, to 
relations policy confirm the appointment 
at Canada to their directorate of 
Packers Ltd. George J. P. Ayers, an 


hourly paid employee of 
the Toronto plant. Mr. Ayers, who has 
worked for the company for over twenty 
years, was elected by the ballots of his fellow, 
employees in Toronto with the concurrence 
of employees in the company’s other Cana- 
dian plants. It is understood that the appoint- 
ment will be an annual one, and will be held 
by representatives chosen by the different 
plants in turn. 

The appointment is an extension of Can- 
ada Packers’ policy in industrial relations. 
Several years ago, Plant Relations Commit- 
tees were formed in all its major plants. 
They are composed of elected workers and 
company appointees in the ratio of approx- 
imately seven workers to three company 
appointees. At the Committees’ meetings 
held. monthly, or oftener when necessary, 
many types of problems are discussed includ- 
ing not only those which affect the wages, 
welfare or comfort of the employees, but 
also many which have a direct bearing upon 
the company’s success. In spite of differing 
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views, all important decisions by the Com- 
mittee have eventualy been adopted unani- 
mously. 


Since the formation of the Committees, 
and principally as a result of their action, the 
following major improvements in working 
conditions as well as minor adjustments have 
been introduced: 

(1) Increase in basic hourly wage rates of about 


40 per cent, and of average hourly rates of 
about 25 per cent. 


(2) Vacations with pay for hourly workers. 


(3) The beginnings of an old age pension 
scheme, 


(4) Bonuses, or “Employees Dividends”, which 
distribute to employees—one-half of the 
company’s annual net profit in excess of 
6 per cent on shareholders” equity. 


(5) A group insurance scheme, to the support 
of which both employees and the company 
contribute. (This scheme like that of the 
appointment of the employees’ director, 
goes into effect this month). 


The duties of the employees’ director are 
still somewhat indefinite, but, it is under- 
stood that he will have access to all records 
of the company, confidential or otherwise. 
He becomes automatically a member of the 
various employees’ committees and thus will 
serve aS a connecting link between the com- 
mittees in various plants as well as between 
those within his own plant. At directors’ 
meetings he will represent the point of view 
of the hourly paid worker, and while the 
appointment was primarily made with a view 
to ensuring that labour’s interests are kept 
sufficiently before the board in formulation 
of policy, it is anticipated that Mr. Ayers 
and his successors will contribute useful sug- 
gestions for increasing the efficiency of the 
business upon the success of which depends 
continuity of employment as well as divi- 
dends. 


The Executive Council of 

Night work of the Union of Post Office 
women telephone Workers in Great Britain 
operators in was recently informed, by a 
Great Britain letter from the Personnel 
Department of the Post 

Office, that measures had been taken with 
regard to the hours of work of telephone staff 
which involved night work by women opera- 
tors. A summary of the letter is given below. 
In view of the acute shortage of male night 
telephone staff, the regional directors have 
been empowered to employ women telephone 
operators up to 10 or 10.30 p.m., or even later 
if absolutely necessary, when it is not practic- 
able to provide for the work by _ other 
expedients. Volunteers will be employed as 
far as possible. The duty after 8 p.m. will in 
most cases be within the 48-hour week, and 


overtime by women will be restricted to a 
minimum. The measures are wholly of an 
emergency nature, and will not be allowed to 
prejudice in any way the question of the em- 
ployment of women after 8 p.m. in normal 
times. 

This decision was considered by the Execu- 
tive Council, which decided to discuss the 
question with the Post Office with a view to 
safeguarding the interests of the staff. 


In connection with the Gov- 


Right of ernment’s right to requisi- 
requisition in tion the services of persons 
France in and undertakings—a right 
wartime that came into existence 


with the military and civil 
mobilization—Mr. Charles Pomaret, French 
Minister of Labour, recently drew up rules 
governing the rights and obligations of persons 
affected by a Government requisition order. 


The substance of the new rules has been 
published by the International Labour Office 
weekly service, Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, from which the following has been 
extracted: 


The Workers’ Obligations—Persons whose 
services are requisitioned may not choose their 
employer nor may they leave their employ- 
ment without permission. Administrative ser- 
vices are, however, empowered to transfer all 
such persons to ‘other employment. Persons 
employed under a requisition order must dis- 
play care and diligence in their work and fur- 
nish the hours demanded of them. Severe 
measures will be taken against those who fail 
to observe their obligations. Serious cases, 
such as sabotage or acts likely to compromise the 
interests of national defence, may even be re- 
ferred to the military courts. As a rule how- 
ever, the worker comes under the authority of 
the head of the undertaking or under the works 
regulations. 


As dismissal may be contrary to the require- 
ments of war production the employer is en- 
titled to replace it by a deduction from wages 
which, however, has nothing in common with 
the fines formerly imposed by employers. Such 
deductions must be made within fixed limits 
and according to strict regulations and the pro- 
spades must be paid to the National Solidarity 

un 


Workers’ Rights—Persons who eary out their 
duties satisfactorily are entitled to the rights 
laid down in the new regulations. Employers 
are obliged to observe towards them all the 
obligations stipulated in existing social legisla- 
tion and must pay them the usual wages for 
the post which they hold. Such workers retain 
the right of appeal to the probiviral courts. 


Employers’ Obligations—Although the head 
of the undertaikng has the usual authority 
over the persons whose services are requisitioned 
in the undertaking he cannot exercise it with- 
out supervision. He must find employment for 
persons put at his disposal by a requisition 
order, who in some cases may be attached 
officially to the undertaking by order of the 
public authority. 
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An official statement issued 


The war and by the French Ministry of 


collective Labour on October 18, 1939, 
agreements points out that the state of 
in France war is not in itself a suffi- 


cient reason for the ter- 
mination of contracts of employment. The 
war. has not affected collective agreements 
concluded between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, and, in the absence of supple- 
mentary agreements in the form of additional 
clauses, all provisions of collective agree- 
ments must be fully observed. 

In a statement made on October 29, 1939, 
to the Labour Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Minister of Labour gave the 
assurance that the collective agreement 
system, which was the keystone of the whole 
French social structure, would be maintained 
subject to changes which might be required by 
unforeseen events. 

Subsequently it was declared under a 
Decree of October 27, that conditions of em- 
ployment established by collective agreements 
in force on September 1, 1939, and by arbi- 
tration awards which had been made binding 
by the same date will remain in force through- 
out the duration of hostilities for employees 
and workers in the trades and districts in- 
cluded in the scope of such agreements and 
awards. 

Then on November 10 a Legislative Decree 
fixed the Government’s policy in respect of 
collective agreements and wages, works dele- 
gates, employers’ obligations towards persons 
appointed to special work or whose services 
are requisitioned by the civil authorities, and 
holidays with pay. 

While maintaining the principles of collective 
agreements and arbitration awards in accord- 
ance with the Legislative Decree of October 
27, 19389, the new regulations introduce sub- 
stantial changes in the system of collective 
agreements as established by the Act of June 
24, 1936. 

The new Legislative Decree makes provision 
for the establishment of two different systems 
applying respectively to industries and under- 
takings not working for national defence and 
to those which are so engaged. 

In undertakings not engaged on national 
defence work, the terms of existing collective 
agreements and arbitration awards may be re- 
vised either by mutual arrangement between 
the organizations concerned or at the request 
of one of them. 

In the absence of such arrangement, the ques- 
tion of revision may be raised if the stipula- 
tions of the agreement have been upset by 
unforeseen events. 

In this case the demand for revision is sent 
to a committee of review composed of a 


chairman and four members (each having a 
substitute) appointed by Decree and chosen 
from active or retired members of important 
State institutions. 

In undertakings engaged on national de- 
fence work, conditions of employment— 
whether or not deriving from collective agree- 
ments or arbitration awards—are stabilized 
as from September 1, 1939. As a result, the 
average wages paid in each undertaking to 
workers of the same trade category may not, 
hours of work and output being equal, exceed 
the average wages paid in the same under- 
takings on September 1, 1939. 

Those conditions may be modified only 
by a joint decision of the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister directly concerned, after con- 
sultation with the technical committees referred 
to above. 

In applying these conditions, the committee 
will pay special attention to the methods used 
for the calculation of piece rates and average 
wages. 

When labour employed in an undertaking 

engaged or not engaged in national defence 
work is transferred from one locality to another, 
wages will be paid in accordance with the rates 
in force in the new locality. At the same time, 
removal allowances may be paid by way of 
exception to the transferred workers. Similar 
allowances may also be paid to certain classes 
of alien labour. 
The International Labour 
Office publication, Industrial 
and Labour Information 
has recently published sum- 
maries of two sets of ad- 
ministrative orders issued in Germany (Reichs- 
gesetzblatt, 1, No. 206, October 20, 1939)— 
one to regulate the use of the sums saved by 
the employer as a result of the fact that cer- 
tain wage supplements may no longer be paid 
to the workers, and the other to ensure that 
wage levels are maintained. 

Paragraphs from these summarized regula- 
tions are given below: 


War wage levels 
and prices 
in Germany 


Wage WSupplements—Administrative regula- 
tions issued on October 11, 1939 in application 
of Part IV (Prices) of the War Economy Order 
stipulate that the employer must pay to the 
Treasury the sums corresponding to extra pay 
which, under the provisions of the Order of 
September 4, 1939, is no longer paid for over- 
time, Sunday work, work on holidays and night 
work. When it is too complicated to establish 
the exact amounts saved by such reductions of 
wages, the employer may agree with the taxa- 
tion authorities to make a single lump-sum pay- 
ment in lieu. 

The price-fixing Commissioner or a depart- 
ment chosen by him may exempt the employer 
from this obligation if, in a given case, payment 
would lead to a rise in prices. Similarly, the 
employers’ obligation ceases when the savings 
made on wages are used to lower prices in 
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‘accordance with instructions from the _ price- 
fixing Commissioner. 


Prohibition to raise wages—It is forbidden 
for employers to raise existing wage or salary 
rates, including those for remuneration paid 
to home workers, or any other form of regular 
earnings or to increase the workers ’income by 
means of allowances. i 

Any such wage increases are lawful only if 
they are authorized by legislative provisions, 
collective rules, service regulations issued, or 
approved for a public service by a Minister 
of the Reich, establishment regulations ap- 
proved for a given establishment by the com- 
petent labour trustee or by a decision of the 
labour trustee. if 

As to piece work, duly established and 
applied rates may not be changed in_ the 
workers’ favour. New rates must be definitely 
established as soon as the basis of calculation 
has been carefully determined, so that the remu- 
neration paid to the worker after the necessary 
period of adaptation will not be higher than the 
rates usually paid in the undertaking for the 
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same class of work. The rate must be revised 
immediately the basis of calculation changes. 

This rule applies also to the fixing of bonuses. 

In these cases also the labour trustee may au- 
thorize exceptions. 

Prohibition to reduce wages—tThe reduction 
of wages is prohibited in the same conditions 
and subject to the same reservations as those 
governing the raising of wages. Unless he ob- 
tains prior authorization to do so, the em- 
ployer may not reduce wage or salary rates, 
reduce regular earnings or change to the 
workers’ detriment existing piece rates based 
on past experience. 

This rule must not, however, be allowed to 
affect the principle that wages not justified 
by the value of the worker’s output may be 
reduced with the authorization or on the order 
of the competent labour trustee. 


Penalties—All infringements of the above 
provisions entail the application of the penalties 
laid down for breaches of the provisions of the 
Order itself (unlimited fines or, in serious cases, 
imprisonment and penal serviture). 


Consumer Expenditures Survey in U.S.A. 


The United States National Resources Com- 
mittee has issued a report dealing with “Con- 
sumer Expenditures in the United States Esti- 
mates for 1935-36” (Price 50 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
DL). 

The report sketches the broad outlne of 
consumer expenditures in the United States. 
The results contained in the report form. part 
of a larger study of consumption demands in 
relation to productive resources undertaken by 
the National Resources Committee. The first 
report from this study showed the magnitude 
of consumer income and how the total income 
is divided among the various groups of the 
population in 1935-36. The present report 
shows how these incomes were used by con- 
sumers in the United States—how much was 
spent for food, clothing, housing, and other 
major classes of consumer goods and services, 
how much was paid out as gifts and as certain 
personal taxes, and how much was saved. 


Of particular significance is the finding that 
the largest outlay was for food accounting for 
29 per cent of the total national income in 
the United States. Housing came second 
in order of outlay, taking about 16 per cent 
of the income; household operation followed 
with 9 per cent; clothing almost the same as 
household operation 1.e. 9 per cent. 

Automobile expenditure, it is interesting to 
note, reached fifth place, almost 6-5 per cent 
of the total consumer income being given to 
“the family car” and only 1-5 per cent to all 
other modes of transportation. 
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The total amount spent on medical care 
was slightly less than 4 per cent of the total 
family and individual income. This outlay 
did not include expenditures made by public 
and private agencies supplying free medical 
services to part of the population. Expendi- 
tures for recreation were next in order followed 
by personal care, tobacco and reading. 


Except for a few miscellaneous items 
accounting for about $300 million of the 
national income in the United States, educa- 
tion showed the smallest outlay on the list, 
just over $500 million or less than one per 
cent of consumer income. As in the case 
of medical care however this estimate only 
represents that portion of the consumer in- 
come spent directly by families, it being 
pointed out that almost five-sixths of the 
cost of education during 1935-36 was met 
through public and private schools. The one- 
sixth paid for from personal incomes covered 
school books and supplies for all of the popu- 
lation and tuition at private schools and 
special lessons for the more _ well-to-do 
groups. 

Nearly 4 per cent of the national income 
was expended for gifts to relatives and friends 
and for contributions to church and philan- 
thropic agencies, and about 1:5 per cent was 
paid out as income taxes, poll taxes, and 
certain minor property taxes. The report 
shows that 10 per cent of the total income 
was put into savings. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of December Boards 

of Conciliation and Investigation were 

established by the Minister of Labour under 

the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 

vestigation Act to deal with the following dis- 
putes :— 


(1) Between the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Ltd., and 2,485 employees being members of 
the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union (LABOUR 
GazeTTE, December, 1939, page 1207). The 
dispute in this case relates to the employees’ 
request for a general increase in wage rates. 
The personnel of the board is as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, of Port Arthur, 
Ont., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other board members, Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, 
K.C., of Welland, Ont., nominated by the 
company, and Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C., of 
Ottawa, Ont., nominated by the men. 

(2) Between the Toronto Terminals Rail- 
way Company and 67 “Red Cap” messengers 
employed at the Toronto railway terminal 
(Lasour GazerTtTe, October, 1939, page 978). 
The request of the “Red Cap” messengers to 
negotiate an agreement with the Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company respecting wages 
and working conditions is stated to be the 
cause of the dispute. Board members have 
been appointed as follows: on the employees’ 
recommendation, Mr. Arthur W. Roebuck, 
K.C., of Toronto, Ont.; on the company’s 
recommendation, Mr. Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., 
also of Toronto. Messrs. Roebuck and. Sinclair 
will confer looking to a joint recommendation 
for the third member, who will be chairman of 
the board. 


It was reported in the December issue of the 
LapourR GAZETTE, page 1207, that an appli- 
cation for a board had been received from 
employees of the City Engineer’s and Water- 
works Departments of the City of Edmonton, 
members of the Civic Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 30. During December the Western 
Representative of the Department held con- 
ferences in Edmonton with representatives of 
the civic administration and of the union con- 
cerned, and agreement was reached as to the 
procedure to be followed in disposing of the 
existing differences respecting labour. condi- 
tions. It was also arranged that the em- 
ployees’ request for wage increases would be 
submitted to the City Council for consideration 
when dealing with the 1940 estimates during 
the months of February and March. The 
Department of Labour was requested by the 


applicants to withhold action in the mean- 
time looking to the establishment of a board. 


As a result of departmental mediation 
arrangements have been made for the re-open- 
ing of negotiations between the Canadian 
National Railways and its cartage service em- 
ployees at St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, Brantford, 
London and Guelph, members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, and 
pending the outcome of these negotiations the 
application received last month for the estab- 
lishment of a board (Lasour Gazerre, Decem- 
ber, 1939, page 1207) will be held in abey- 
ance. 

There appeared in the issue of the LaBour 
GazeTTeE for December, 1939, page 1217, the 
text of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt recently with 
a wages dispute between the Hull Electric 
Company and its employees being members of 
Division 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The members of the 
board were the Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien 
Cannon, chairman, Mr. H. P. Hill, K.C., the 
company’s nominee, and Mr. Alexandre Tache, 
K.C., the men’s nominee. The Department 
has been advised that the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the board that wage rates be 
increased three cents per hour from October 
15, 1939, has been accepted by both parties to 
the dispute and has been put into effect. 

The text of the findings of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with a dispute between various coal operators 
at Bienfait in the Estevan district of Sas- 
katchewan and their coal miners appeared in 
the Lasour GazerrTe for August, 1939, at page 
782. The board’s report was signed by the 
chairman, Professor A. R. Creig, and the 
member nominated by the men, Mr. Angus 
J. Morrison. Mr. B. D. Hogarth, the board 
member nominated by the companies, sub- 
mitted a minority report. The coal operators 
refused to carry out the recommendations of 
the board and mining operations ceased in the 
collieries of four operating companies on 
October 16 as a result of a strike declared by 
the United Mine Workers of America. For 
details of the strike and information in regard 
to the settlement reached on December 8 see 
the articles on Strikes and Lockouts appearing 
in the issues of the Lanour GazeTrs for Novem- 
ber and December, 1939, and in the present 
issue. : 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
OCTOBER 1, 1939, TO DECEMBER 31, 1939 


@° ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period October 1, 1939, to December 
31, 1939. (An article covering the period July 
1, 1939, to September 30, 1939, appeared in 
the Lasour GazeTTe, October, 1939, page 987). 


Deck OFFICERS, CANADIAN Paciric STEAM- 
sHips, Lrp. (TRANS-PAcIFIC SERVICE), VAN- 
couvEeR, B.C—The July, 1939, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, at page 656, carried a refer- 
ence to a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited (Trans-Pacific 
Service), and its deck officers, members of the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, respecting 
a union agreement covering increased rates of 
pay and adjustments in leave conditions. 
Through the efforts of the conciliation officer 
who dealt with the case, a conference took 
place late in August between the Guild’s 
negotiating committee and the General 
Superintendent of the Steamship Company, 
with the result that a number of matters in 
dispute were disposed of satisfactorily. The 
General Superintendent, however, stated that 
the Company was not prepared to sign an 
agreement with the Guild although it was 
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quite willing to meet at any time a committee 
representing its own employees. Later, claim- 
ing that conditions of employment would be 
altered as a result of the war the navigating 
officers made additional demands, and at the 
close of December it was stated that if an 
agreement could not be concluded shortly con- 
sideration would be given to requesting Board 
procedure under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 


Coat Miners, Kaypee (Luscar District), 
Auta—On September 21, 1939, a strike oc- 
curred at the Kaydee Collieries, Limited, Kay- 
dee, Alta., of coal miners, members of Local 
Union No. 7478, District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America. The previous day the 
Company had discharged, allegedly for crea- 
ting labour disturbances, 17 employees. On 
October 12th a conciliator of the Department 
of Labour held a joint conference with officials 
of the Company and a representative of the 
miners as a result of which an agreement was 
reached providing for the reinstatement of all 
the men involved. Work was resumed the 
same day. Thirty miners were affected in this 
instance. 


Cierxs, Toronto, Ont.—Early in October a 
complaint was brought to the attention of the 
Provincial Department of Labour to the effect 
that Loblaw’s Groceterias, Toronto, had dis- 
missed, without notice, three employees who 
had recently joined the Canadian Retail Em- 
ployees’ Association, affiliated with the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour. It was stated 
that the Company had refused to give the 
men any reason for this action, and it was 
therefore contended that discrimination was 
being shown because of the union membership. 
In co-operation with the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour thie matter was investigated. 
It was ascertained that the Company had suf- 
ficient grounds for their action, but early in 
November, due to extenuating cricumstances, 
they agreed to reinstate one of the men in 
question, and it was understood that the other 
two had secured employment elsewhere. 

Trextite Factory Workers, St. JEROME, P.Q. 
—On October 24, 1939, mill workers, members 
of the St. Jerome branch of the National 
Catholic Union of Textile Workers, employed 
by the Regent Knitting Mills, Limited, St. 
Jerome, ceased work when their demands for 
increased wages, reduced working hours and 
union recognition were refused. Conciliation 
officers of the Dominion Department of 
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Labour, working in co-operatién with the 
Mayor of the town and a conciliator of the 
Provincial Government, endeavoured to find 
some basis of settlement, and conferences to 
this end were held with the disputing parties. 
The Company offered to recognize a shop 
committee for the purpose of negotiating 
wages, etc., and stated as well that all strikers 
would be taken back without discrimination. 
This offer was not acceptable to the strikers, 
but the way was paved for further conferences 
between the parties directly affected. On 
November 8th the strike was terminated, the 
Company consenting to recognize the local 
union but not the parent body. It was also 
agreed that within a period of three months 
negotiations for a general wage agreement 
would be reopened. Approximately 615 em- 
ployees were affected by the dispute, and it 
was stated that about 450 of these were mem- 
bers of the union. 


Sweet Mera Factory Workers, Toronto, 
Ont——On November 21, 1939, eight employees 
of the Trane Company of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, members of Local Union No. 1039, 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee (C.1.0.), 
ceased work in protest against the lay-off of 
14 men, 12 of whom were union members, 
which had occurred a few days previously. 
Representatives of the men alleged that dis- 
crimination was being shown because of union 
membership, and a conference between union 
representatives and officials of the employing 
Company on the 20th failed to bring about 
an understanding, as did a vote taken by the 
Company to ascertain the view of the majority 
of their employees in regard to union affiliation, 
and the strike was called for the following 
day. At this time the employees requested the 
assistance of the Department of Labour in 
the matter. The strikers presented demands 
for the rehiring, according to seniority, of the 
men laid off, union recognition and increased 
wages. The conciliators of the Department 
who dealt with the case were informed by 
the Company that the lay-off had been due 
entirely to a seasonal slackening in business, 
that a further lay-off in the near future was 
inevitable, and also that they had had difficulty 
in obtaining a supply of aluminum. In the 
meantime a committee of the employees had 
been elected to deal with grievances. The 
position of the Company was made known to 
the union officials, and the strike continued. 
Later the union reported that the strike had 
lapsed by the middle of December. 


Fish Hanopiers, Lockerort, N.S.—On Oc- 
tober 21, 1939, the plants of the Lockeport 
Cold Storage Company and Swim Brothers, 
Limited, Lockeport, N.S., closed down follow- 
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ing a conference at which the employers re- 
fused to recognize the newly formed Fisher- 
men’s Union and Fish Handlers’ Union, con- 
nected with the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
which is affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. It was estimated that 
approximately 400 fishermen and fish handlers 
were thus thrown out of employment. Officials 
of the Provincial Government dealt with the 
dispute but no settlement was reached. The 
union made enquiries as to proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
on November 28th a conciliator of the 
Dominion Department of Labour arrived at 
Lockeport to assist in the efforts being made 
to solve the dispute. His suggestions, however, 
that the plants be reopened and negotiations 
resumed or that joint consent be given for 
Board procedure under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were not acceptable, and 
prolonged conferences with the disputing 
parties failed to break the deadlock. The 
plants were picketed, and shipments of fish 
were prevented. Some violence occurred. 
Early in December the federal officer discussed 
the situation with the Premier of Nova Scotia. 
Subsequently the Premier called a conference 
of the representatives of the employers and 
employees and a settlement was reached as 
outlined in the article on strikes and lockouts 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


CartTacE SERVICE EMPLoyEEs, St. HyAcINTHE 
AND Monrrea, P.Q., AND BRANTFORD, LONDON 
AND GUELPH, Ont.—On December 2, 1939, an 
application was received in the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways, Express Department, and certain 
employees in the cartage services at St. 
Hyacinthe and Montreal, P.Q., and Brantford, 
London and Guelph, Ont. The employees, 
being clerks, foremen, despatchers, automobile 
mechanics, painters, etc., were members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
The application stated that the Company had 
refused the request of the employees for an 
agreement covering a general increase in wages 
and improved working conditions. Following 
receipt of the application a conciliator of the 
Department conferred with the General Man- 
ager of the Express Department and subse- 
quently made arrangements for further nego- 
tiations between the General Manager and 
the Chairman of the men’s negotiating com- 
mittee. At the end of December the case 
was still before the Department. The appli- 
cation stated that 310 employees were directly 
affected by the dispute. 
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Civic Empioyees, Epmonton, ALtTa—On 
December 8, 1939, an application was received 
in the Department of Labour for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act to deal with a dispute between the 
Corporation of the City of Edmonton and 
employees in the City Engineer’s and Water- 
works Departments, being members of Edmon- 
ton Civic Employees’ Federal Union No. 30. 
The application was made when efforts of the 
employees to secure wage increases and the 
adjustment of certain other grievances failed. 
With a view to avoiding Board procedure, if 
possible, a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment conferred with representatives of both 
parties, and as a result the City Commissioners 
agreed to consider the question of increased 
wages when the 1940 estimates were being pre- 
pared during February and March, and also to 
investigate and adjust, where possible or practi- 
cal, the complaints repecting working condi- 
tions. The application stated that 265 em- 
ployees were directly affected by the dispute. 

TexTitE Factory WorKERS, BRANTFORD, 
Ont.—A strike of approximately 430 textile 
workers employed in the plant of the Watson 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Brantford, 
Ont., received the attention of conciliation 
officers of the Department during December. 
On December Ist about 300 girls ceased work 
to enforce their demand for a 15 per cent 
wage increase, the payment of time and one- 
half for all overtime work and also for certain 
improvements in working conditions. The 
following day 130 men joined in the strike. 
Conferences which the conciliators held with 
the disputing parties failed to bring about 
a settlement, and in view of the deadlock it 
was proposed that joint consent be given to 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. Such procedure, how- 
ever, was not acceptable to the employers. 
Subsequently officials of the Provincial Govern- 
ment dealt with the matter and secured a 
settlement whereby work was resumed on 
January 8rd with a 5 per cent wage increase 
and time and one-quarter for overtime work. 


—————_—_ 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Statistics, 


1939 


According to a statement issued by the On- 
tario Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions there were 60,520 accidents reported to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board during 
1939, compared with 59,834 during 1938. Fatal 


accidents numbered 314, as against 352 dur- 
ing 1938. Total benefits awarded during the 
year amounted to $6,152,407.48, compared with 
$6,464,261.19 during 1988, the figures for 1939 
being made up of $5,057,714.23 compensation 
and $1,094,693.30 medical aid. 

There were 5,138 accidents reported during 
December, and the benefits awarded amounted 
to $581,378.92. The accidents reported during 
December a year ago numbered 4,460. 


Hospitalization Plan of International 
Harvester Company 


The International Harvester Company, and 
affiliated companies, has added a hospitaliza- 


‘tion scheme to its already extensive employee 


welfare plans which include a vacation plan 
for factory employees, a pension plan, sick- 
ness, and accident plan and death benefit plan. 

The hospitalization plan, which became 
effective January 1, 1940, is available to all 
members of the Employees’ Benefit Association 
in the employ of the company in the United 
States and Canada who make application to 
come under the plan. Prior to February 1, 
1940, no physical examination will be required 
of prospective participants in the scheme, how- 
ever after that date an applicant will be 
required to pass a physical examination. 

An employee’s contribution to the plan is 
12 cents per week or 52 cents per month. 
The Company’s contribution to the hospitaliza- 
tion fund is set at 20 per cent of all contribu- 
tions of the members to the fund. 

Benefits under the plan are to be paid only 
when the member is confined “to a regularly 
licensed public or private hospital upon the 
order of a licensed physician or surgeon.” 

Hospital benefits will be paid to the mem- 
ber at the rate of $4.50 for each day confined 
in a hospital, limited to 31 days in any one 
disability, and a reimbursement of expenses 
for operating room, anaesthetic, X-rays, labora- 
tory expense and dressings up to $30 in any 
one hospital confinement. 

The plan, as outlined in a booklet issued by 
the Company, provides for certain limitations, 
and termination of membership. 

The administration of the plan is under 
the control and direction of the Board of 
Trustees of the Employees’ Benefit Association: 
and is to be administered by the superin- 
tendent in the same manner as the sickness, 
accident and death benefit plans. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1939 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for December, 1939, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number Numbers of|Time loss in 


Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
PID EGU LIGO srs «tae tee st 11 1,570 20,679 
BINGO Weil O80. owner 15 5, 088 37,381 
Deckxlossnc set et t 8 267 2, 230 


* Preliminary figures. 
The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is un- 
doubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 


table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. . 


A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Hach month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
“‘minor disputes.’”” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for December was smaller than that for 
November, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss incurred showing a correspond- 
ing decrease. The figures, however, are 
higher in all cases than those recorded for 
the same month a year ago. The disputes 
causing the greatest time loss during December 
were those involving gold miners at Pioneer 
Mines, B.C., coal miners at Estevan, Sask., 
fish handlers at Lockeport, N‘S., knitting 
factory workers at Brantford, Ont., and felt 
factory workers at Guelph, Ont. In Novem- 
ber also substantial time loss was caused by 
the first three strikes mentioned above, while 
disputes involving textile workers at St. 
Jerome, P.Q., and sheet metal workers in 
Toronto, Ont., also caused considerable time 
to be lost. During December, 1938, the only 
disputes of importance were those involving 
leather goods workers in Montreal, P.Q., and 
lime plant workers at Blubber Bay B.C. 

Five disputes, involving 789 workers, were 
carried over from November, one strike re- 
corded as unterminated in the December 
Lasour GaAzETTE having later been reported 
to have been settled and work resumed on 
December 1, namely: men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. Six disputes com- 
menced during December. Of these eleven dis- 
putes, ten were terminated during the month, 
three resulting in favour of the employers 
and one in favour of the workers involved, 


compromise settlements being reached in four 
cases and the result of two disputes being re- 
corded as indefinite. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there was only one strike or lock- 
out recorded as in progress, namely: gold 
miners, Pioneer Mines, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 
1936, several employers; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
1937, one employer; lithographers, London, 
Ont., August 31, 1938, one employer; bakers 
and helpers, Vancouver, B.C., November 11, 
1988, one employer; stationary engineers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 2, 1939, one employer; 
fur factory workers, Toronto, Ont., October 
17, 1939, one employer, and work clothing 
factory employees, Winnipeg, Man., December 
1, 1939, one employer, this last being added to 
the list this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employees being involved. 

A dispute affecting one dress factory in 
Montreal, P.Q., about December 28, has been 
reported. The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union picketed the establish- 
ment when the proprietor refused to employ 
its members or recognize the union. As there 
were no union workers employed none went 
on strike and there was no stoppage of work. 

A dispute involving printing compositors, 
etc., employed in one daily newspaper office 
at Montreal has been reported. The agree- 
ment with the International Typographical 
Union effective until December 31 was not 
renewed and the members of that union were 
replaced by members of the National Catholic 
Union of Printers. 

A number of retail stores under one manage- 
ment in Montreal have been picketed since 
November 20 following the dismissal of four 
employees, alleged by the Retail Clerks’ Pro- 
tective Union to be as a result of membership 
in the union, but claimed by the employer 
to be for personal reasons and to reduce over- 
head. About the middle of December the 
employer applied for an injunction against the 
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picketing and the proceedings were adjourned 
after some evidence was taken. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress prior to December 


Gotp Miners, Pionrer Mines, B.C.—Dur- 
ing December the mine was still closed, follow- 
ing the partial reopening for a few days in 
November when the strikers refused to resume 
operations and continued picketing. Later in 
the month efforts to bring about further 
negotiations were made but a settlement was 
not reached. 


Coat Miners, Estevan, Sask.—As stated in 
the December issue of the Lasour GAZETTE a 
settlement of this dispute was reached on 
December 8 and work was resumed, beginning 
on December 11, as a result of a conference 
of the parties involved with provincial govern- 
ment representatives. It was arranged that 
a new union would be formed, the United 
Mine Workers of America, affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the 
Saskatchewan Mine Workers’ Union, affiliated 
with the Canadian Federation of Labour, with- 
drawing from the district for the duration of 
the war and one year thereafter, except that 
the employees in a stripping mine operated 
with steam shovels under an agreement with 
the Saskatchewan Mine Workers’ Union may 
continue with that organization. The Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour representatives, 
however, undertook to advise them not to 
do so. An agreement is to be negotiated pro- 
viding for a minimum of 40 cents per hour 
for labourers, the recognition of seniority, and 
the “closed shop”. During December a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to arrange for 
the new union, consisting of a representative 
from each of the unions mentioned above and 
one member appointed by the provincial gov- 
ernment. 

Coat Miners, Port Hoop, N.S.—This strike 
involving employees in a mine being re-opened, 
November 23, was settled by a tentative agree- 
ment for two weeks as a result of mediation 
by a member of the provincial legislature, the 
Speaker, a compromise on wages being reached. 
It was reported that later an agreement with 
the United Mine Workers of America would 
be negotiated. Work was resumed on Decem- 
ber 8. 

A second stoppage occurred on December 
12 against the temporary employment of two 
officials as labourers, not being members of 
the union. Work was resumed on the follow- 
ing day when it was agreed that these men 
would not work until their official positions 
were ready. 
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Men’s CiotHina Factory Workers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q.—A large number of the contractors’ 
shops, closed on November 22 to secure an 
increase in rates from manufacturers, corre- 
sponding to a ten per cent increase in wages 
under a new agreement effective on Decem- 
ber 4, had resumed operations on November 
23 and others secured the increase in rates 
later. At the end of November it was reported 
that twenty per cent of the employees were 
still involved. In December, however, it was 
reported that a settlement had been reached 
and work resumed December 1. 


SHEET Meta Workers, Toronto, ONt.—This 
dispute is reported to have lapsed by the 
middle of December, all of the employees 
involved except one having secured work 
elsewhere. 

Fish Hanpiers, Erc., Locxerort, NS—A 
representative of the Federal Department of 
Labour visited Lockeport at the end of 
November and discussed the dispute with the 
parties involved, outlining the procedure under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act if 
both parties would apply for the. establish- 
ment of a Board, this being necessary as the 
industry was not connected with mining or 
public utilities, or to war work to which the Act 
had been extended under the War Measures 
Act. Such procedure was definitely rejected 
by the employers. Proposals for the reopen- 
ing of the plants with a view to negotiations 
were also not accepted. The conciliation 
officer discussed the situation with the Premier 
of Nova Scotia in Halifax. The employers 
and municipal authorities requested the pro- 
vincial authorities to provide additional police 
protection for fish shipments, which, with the 
exception of a shipment of fishmeal for over- 
seas, had been held up by the picket since 
the closing of the plants. Efforts to move 
the cars of fish against the opposition of 
a picket of about 600 were finally not pressed 
but is was reported that legal proceedings 
were being taken against the leaders. Later 
the Premier of Nova Scotia held a conference 
of representatives of the employers and em- 
ployees at Halifax and a settlement was 
reached on December 16. The employers 
agreed to reopen the plants on December 18, 
the employees to resume work under the con- 
ditions prior to the dispute, the right of the 
employees to organize and bargain collectively 
under the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 
being conceded. 


Disputes commencing during December 


Coan Miners, Joccins, N.'S—A number of 
the miners in one colliery ceased work on 
December 6 in sympathy with one miner in 
a dispute with another miner as to the use 
of a shovel, causing the mine to be closed 
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for that shift. On the following day this 
dispute was reported to have been settled 
and the miners returned to work but the 
management closed the mine pending a 
decision as to discipline regarding the two 
men. On December 14 it was arranged that 
work would be resumed for a week, opera- 
tions to be continued if a settlement was 
reached in the meantime. On December 22 
the mine was closed down but was re-opened 
on December 28 under new control of opera- 
tions. 

Work CiotHine Factory Workers, WINNI- 
pec, Man.—A number of employees were called 
out by the United Garment Workers of 
America on December 1 in one establishment 
on the refusal of the proprietor to sign the 
agreement in effect in a large number of other 
establishments in the city. The employer 
stated that operations in the shop were not 
interrupted. The union reported that those 
on strike secured work elsewhere. This 
stoppage has been added to the list of such 
disputes, carried elsewhere in this article, where 
the union has not declared the dispute 
terminated although employment conditions 
are no longer affected. 


Knitting Factory Workers, BRANTFORD, 
Ont.—A number of girls in one establishment 
ceased work on December 1 to secure an 
increase in wages of fifteen per cent and were 
joined by most of the male employees on the 
following day. The employees later organized 
the Brantford Textile Workers Union, No. 15, 
chartered by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. The employees requested concilia- 
tion by the Federal Department of Labour and 
representatives from the Toronto office reached 
Brantford on December 9. A settlement was 
not reached but later, as a result of concilia- 
tion by the Minister of Labour for Ontario 
and the Chief Conciliation Officer, it was 
agreed that wages would be increased five per 
cent and that time and one-quarter rates 
would be paid for overtime. Work was 
resumed on January 3 and all employees were 
to be taken back by January 18. 


Feit Factory WorKERS, GUELPH, ONTt.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment making felt forms 
for hats, members of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International Union, 
ceased work on December 8 to secure a closed 
shop union agreement with increases in wages, 
reduced hours, ete. As a result of conciliation 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1939* 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments | Workers 


in man 
working 


Remarks 


days 


HL OAT Ria 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to December, 1939 


Minine, Etc.— | 
Ean a Pioneer Mines, 


POLS AY VN AME RNS RRO AT 1 142 
Coal miners, Estevan Dis- 
BTICE, SRR uC 1 200 
Coal miners, Port Hood, 
TRS RUS CIO a i 25 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory 
WOLrKErS, MONLICAL, EeGn ecu tt ol Moun nena, 
Metal Products— 
Sheet metal isle 3 
T ronto, Ont.. eet 1 22 
TRADE— 
Fish handlers, etc., Locke- 
PM c's lanes Va ve 2 400 


Ce iat ‘Commenced Nov. 22, 1939; 


3,550 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1939; for recognition of 
union, check-off for union dues and in- 


creased wages; unterminated. 


Commenced Oct. 16, 1939; for employment 
of members of one union only and for signed 
agreement providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours; terminated Dec. 9; 
conciliation (provincial); compromise. 


Commenced Nov. 28, 1939; 
wages: terminated Dec. 7; 
(provincial); compromise. 


1,800 





for increased 
conciliation 


150 


re increase in 
| rates to contractors in accordance with in- 
crease in wages: terminated Nov. 30; ne- 
gotiations; in favour of workers. 





200 |Commenced Nov. 21, 1939; re alleged lockout 
of workers because of union membership, 
and for union recognition, increased wages, 
etc.; lapsed by Dec. 15; replacement; in 


favour of employer. 


5,000 |Commenced Oct. 23, 1939; alleged lockout 
re union recognition; terminated Dec. 16; 
conciliation (provincial); compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1939*—Concluded 





Number involved /|Time loss 


Industry, occupation — in man Remarks 
and locality Establish working 
ments | Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during December, 1939 


Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Joggins, N.S.. 1 90 


‘ 


Coal miners, Port Hood, 
N.S 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tertiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Work clothing factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man.. 1 3 


Knitting factory workers, 
Dranviord, Outen cs: 1 362 


Felt factory ae iate, 
Guelph, Ont.. ay 1 150 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Shipbuilding— 
Riveters, ship builders, 
etc., Saint John, N.B.. { 151 


| 


600 |Commenced Dec. 6; strike and alleged lock- 
out re use of tools; terminated Dec. 13; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


25 |Commenced Dec. 12; against temporary 
employment of two officials as labourers; 
terminated Dec. 12; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


50 |Commenced Dec. 1; for union recognition 
and agreement providing for union wages, 
hours, ete.; employment conditions no 
longer affected by December 15; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced Dec. 1; for increased wages ; 
terminated Dec. 27: ; conciliation (provin- 
cial); compromise. 


7,500 


Commenced Dec. 8; for recognition of union 
and closed shop union agreement providing 
for increased wages and reduced hours ; 
terminated Dec. 16; conciliation (provin- 
cial; indefinite. 


1,200 


604 |Commenced Dec. 19; against change in 
working conditions (installation of new ma- 
chine); terminated Dec. 22; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 


_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


by officials of the Ontario Department of 
Labour it was agreed that work would be 
resumed and negotiations for an agreement 
entered into, the Ontario Department of 
Labour to assist if negotiations were not com- 
pleted by February 1, 1940; any wage ad- 
justments to be retroactive to December 18, 
all employees to return to the jobs previously 
filled, no discrimination against any employee 
for union membership or activity or for not 
being a member of any union, no strikes, 
stoppages or lockouts during the negotiations. 
Work was resumed on December 18. 
Riveters, SHip Buivpers, Etc., Saint JOHN, 
N.B.—Certain classes of employees in a ship- 
building and repair establishment ceased work 
on December 19 in protest against the intro- 
duction of a machine for the performance of 
work hitherto done by caulkers. Those on 
strike were members of an independent union, 
the Steel Workers’ Union, Local No. 1, and 


were joined by crane operators and labourers. 
Machinists, blacksmiths, etc., continued to 
work. Negotiations for an imcrease in wages 
were in progress when the dispute as to the 
machine occurred. The strikers requested con- 
ciliation by the Federal Department of Labour 
but were informed that it appeared that they 
were on strike contrary to the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the 
provisions of which had been extended to 
work on war supplhes, etc., that work should 
be resumed immediately and that then con- 
ciliation or proceedings under the Act could 
be initiated. An official of the Department 
went to Saint John to ascertain the facts and 
secure, if possible, a resumption of work. 
Following this inquiry the strikers agreed to 
resume work on December 23, withdrawing 
their demands as to the new machine. It was 
then arranged that the dispute as to wages 
would be dealt with later. 


(Statestics as to strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other countries are not available for 
this issue.) 
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NEW YEAR’S MESSAGES OF DOMINION MINISTER OF LABOUR AND 
CANADIAN LABOUR LEADERS 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty Emphasizes Importance of Good Industrial 


' Relations in Wartime—Labour’s Recognition of the Issues 
Involved Refiected in Co-operative Effort ‘ 


N a New Year’s message, Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty, Minister of Labour, stressed 
the necessity of employer-employee co-opera- 
tion in the national war effort for the preser- 
vation of the democratic way of life. The 
text of his message is as follows: 

“The war clouds which a year ago were 
sometimes black—sometimes rifted—but always 
menacing have finally broken; and a demo- 
cratic, peace-loving country finds its people 
on the advent of the New Year faced with 
the stark reality and awful responsibility of 
being at war. This over-shadowing fact neces- 
sarily makes all our national peace-time effort 
fade into the background; and, for four months 
now, the effective carrying on of the war 
effort has been the dominating force that has 
run through all our action and governed all 
our national life. 

“As soon as possible after war was declared 
labour made quite clear its position and the 
extent of its willingness to participate in its 
successful prosecution. Through its repre- 
sentatives it gave an unequivocal promise of 
one hundred per cent co-operation. In order 
that its efforts would be successful and would 
not be thwarted by a few irresponsible and 
misguided individuals it asked that the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act be extended 
to cover all war time industries. In addition, 
the accredited representatives of labour have 
been most diligent and most helpful in an 
endeavour to iron out grievances and disputes 
which, in less serious times, might have 
resulted in friction and loss of time and 
energy through industrial strife. 

“Tt is perhaps too much to hope that there 
will not be sporadic and local labour disturb- 
ances created by the agitation of those who 
do not really represent labour—but merely 
themselves—and who. feel that their existence 
will be forgotten unless they can produce some 
local strife. But the possible act of a few 
disturbing elements should not make us un- 
mindful of the unanimity with which the 
Canadian people have engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of the war; and one of the reasons for 
this heartening unanimity is the splendid atti- 
tude of labour generally. 

“In view of the co-operative attitude of 
labour generally it would be doubly unfortu- 
nate if any attempt were made under the guise 
of the necessities of war to eliminate or re- 
duce those advantages—whether in wages, in 


hours of labour or in the general standard of 
living—which have accrued to Canadian labour 
during the present century. I have no doubt 
that this will not happen. But it must be 
admitted that just as labour has its irrespon- 
sible agitators, so there are still some—lI 
trust a very few—employers who begrudge 
each advance which has been made in better- 
ing the conditions of work and living of those 
who with their families depend upon wages for 
their daily bread. Both attitudes are equally 
inimical to Canada’s war effort.” 


Maintenance of Industrial Relations 


“It is only fair to say that even without 


-our national emergency there was a growing 


realization and appreciation of the importance 
of the belief that industrial life should not be a 
continuous struggle between capital and labour 
and that a frank and complete recognition of 
a partnership basis was the best for both and 
essential in the maintenance of our industrial 
structure. This has best been demonstrated 
by the wide extension of industrial agreements 
including voluntary plans for co-operation, 
such as profit-sharing agreements, stock owner- 
ship, accident and health imsurance for the 
worker and his family, and various other 
tangible evidences of the growing realization 
of the necessity for co-operative effort in indus- 
trial organization. 

“One of the plans which has shown a re- 
markably rapid growth is the sale of pension 
plans issued by the Annuities Branch of the 
Department of Labour to employers in favour 
of their employees. This plan has been in 
effect less than two years and to-day over 
10,000 employees are protected. The amount 
involved in the purchases of these pensions 
runs into millions of dollars. The plan is 
designed to the end that a comfortable pen- 
sion will be provided for employees when 
they can no longer carry on in their employ- 
ment. 

“But while our major thoughts must neces- 
sarily be directed to the effective prosecution 
of the war, there are two peace-time problems 
which will require careful and continuous con- 
sideration. 

“The first of these is the problem of unem- 
ployment. While it is doubtless true that 
this problem will be less acute during the war- 
time period, those who thought that in the 
advent of war the problem would be immedi- 
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ately and automatically solved, were mistaken. 
There has, it is true, been some reduction. 
But even when industry has been keyed to 
the high tempo produced by war activity, there 
will still remain a substantial number who 
will depend from time to time upon the State 
for their support.” 


Aftermath of War 


“The second of these is the problem of the 
aftermath of war. It is not too early to be 
giving this our earnest consideration and our 
most careful thought. The situation which 
will be created when our Forces on the land, 


the sea and in the air are required to return . 


to peace-time activities, and when the artificial 
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stimulation of industrial activity created by 
the scourge of war has been removed, will be 
a most serious one. 

“But the extent of our post war dislocation 
will be largely governed by the forethought 
and careful planning that is given to the 
meeting of this inevitable occurrence—by the 
avoidance of industrial disputes, by steps 
taken now to avoid undue inflation, by 
measures calculated to build up a back log 
against the emergency, by the sense of con- 
fidence we can instil into our Canadian people, 
by a vigorous and honest prosecution of the 
war and by the extent to which we can 
succeed in marshalling the vast resources of 
Canada with a view to banishing hardships, 
privation and despair from every home.” 


Messages of Labour Leaders 


In addition to the above from the Minister 
of Labour, New Year’s messages were issued 
by Canadian Labour leaders. The general 
trend of these reflected the co-operation of 
Canadian Labour in the national war effort 
and its prompt recognition of the vital issues 
involved. A summary is given below of the 
chief features of each message: 


Mr. Tom Moors, Presipent, TRADES AND 
Lasour CoNGRESS OF CANADA 


Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, emphasized 
the important factor “of the unity of the Cana- 
dian people in their determination to support 
Canada’s war efforts until victory is secured.” 
In so doing, he pointed out that it is only 
under a free democracy that trade unions can 
successfully operate, and that “it is not surpris- 
ing therefore that organized labour has sought 
to render the utmost assistance to the Govern- 
ment in the successful prosecution of the war.” 

After indicating the direction in which 
Labour can assist the war effort, Mr. Moore 
stated : 

“While recognizing that first attention must 
be given to’ those things essential to winning 
the war, Labour does not lose sight of the 
necessity of protecting the ‘home front’. Un- 
fortunately the advent of 1940 finds Canada 
still with several hundred thousands of its 
citizens dependent upon public aid for their 
existence. Because of this, it is necessary 
that Labour’s program of social reforms 
must continue to be vigorously pressed. It is 
of equal importance that the Democratic 
liberties of freedom of speech, press and 
assembly be maintained and only such restric- 
tions imposed as are shown to be absolutely 
necessary to the safety of the country. The 
tendency toward making wartime requirements 


an excuse to establish bureaucratic supervision 
over all expressions of opinion and reasonable 
criticism is one that must be checked.” 


Mr. A. R. Mosuer, Presipent, AtL-CANADIAN 
Conaress or LaBour 


Deploring the wastage of war and sounding 
a hopeful note that in spite of its tragedy “the 
positive forces in human life will ultimately 
triumph,” Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, declared that 
“the first essential is that the war be brought 
to a successful conclusion.” He further empha- 
sized this objective thus: 

“As our own Prime Minister has said, we 
do not want to have to fight a war every 
twenty years. War is now an anachronism, 
and it is ironic that the immense develop- 
ment of the machinery of production, which 
might make economic security possible for all 
mankind, should be utilized to make war more 
horrible and destructive than ever it has 
been in the past.” 


Referring to the aftermath of the war, Mr. 
Mosher stated: 


“The task of reconstruction must therefore 
be threefold: the establishment of machinery 
for the adjustment of international disputes 
and the promotion of human welfare in the 
widest sense; the perfecting of democratic 
institutions in every nation, and the provision 
of economic security within and between the 
nations. Canada is bound to play an increas- 
ingly important role in international affairs, 
because of her strategic position; Canadian 
citizens must be eager and willing to take 
advantage of every opportunity to serve man- 
kind to the fullest extent. I feel that I can 
speak on behalf of the workers whose unions 
are associated with the All-Canadian Congress 
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of Labour in saying that they are ready to do 
what they can to help build that better world 
of our hopes and dreams, that world of co- 
operation and brotherhood and justice which 
rises in imagination like a mountain-peak 
above the clouds of war and fear and hate.” 


Mr. W. T. Burrorp, SecRETARY-T'REASURER, 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, in com- 
mencing his message, declared: 

“There is no class difference of interest in 
the issue of the war; there should be no 
division of classes in equipping and reinforcing 
the men who wage it. To gear the economy 
of Canada for that endeavour is the primary 
duty of all engaged in industry, finance, and 
government, and in its fulfilment the workers 
may be depended upon to exert their utmost 
in strength and skill.” 


Discussing the paramount issue of the 
defeat of Hitlerism, Mr. Burford observes: 


“Hven yet, the extent to which the war was 
caused by economic illusions is not generally 
appreciated. There is more talk of fighting 
Hitlerism than there is understanding of what 
that regime means to millions of bemused 
Germans. With a cult that in various forms 
and patterns can still claim an enormous fol- 
lowing among the workers of all countries, in 
essence Hitlerdom remains the standard boot- 
strap millennium. In the discussions of peace 
terms prematurely being carried on, the 
fashionable isms are hopefully pushed for- 


ward, without recognition of their likeness to 
the Communazi model. Jt would be more 
helpful to peace and freedom if the aimless 
discussion of peace terms were suspended until 
the war is won, and if the purveyors of 
totalitarian panaceas would inform themselves 
as to the root cause of the attempt of the 
two Marx brothers, Hitler and Stalin, to 
extend the realm of state servitude into lands 
where a free economy is the foundation of 
the other freedoms.” 


Mr. A. CHARPENTIER, PRESIDENT, CONFEDERA- 
TION OF CaTHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


Stating that “social peace is impossible with- 
out social justice,’ Mr. A. Charpentier, presi- 
dent of the Confederation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada, declared that whereas the Great 
War of 1914-1918 was fought to save democ- 
racy, the present war is to safeguard christian 
civilization. 

He considered that true social justice is un- 
attainable unless economic dictatorship be 
broken by means of international agreements 
based on christian principles, and unless also 
the policy of industrial relations, of collective 
agreements and of the promotion of social 
welfare be fully observed. 

Though the war has taken many thousands 
of youths into war service, he noted that 
many more -thousands remained in the army - 
of the unemployed. 

Referring to Dominion measures, Mr. 
Charpentier considered the policy of price 
control applied at the very outset of the war 
to be a favourable indication. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF CONFEDERATION OF 
CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


N December 20, 1939, a delegation from 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada submitted a memorandum to the 
Quebec Government, setting forth that organ- 
ization’s recommendations relative to pro- 
vincial legislation, based on resolutions adopted 
at the Confederation’s annual convention held 
in September (Lasour Gazerre, October 1939, 
page 1016). 

The delegation was headed by Mr. Alfred 
Charpentier, general president of the Con- 
federation, and Mr. Gerard Picard, general 
secretary, and president of the Quebec Central 
Council. 

Among the recommendations of proposed 
provincial legislation set forth in the memo- 
randum were those concerning the establish- 
ment of a Superior Labour Council; the set- 


ting up of Labour Courts; substitution of 
minimum wage legislation for the present Fair 
Wage Act; unemployment insurance; modifica- 
tion of the Professional Syndicates Act; 
amendment to the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act; changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act; the enactment of legislation to 
prevent employers from unjustly discharging 
their employees because of union activity; sub- 
stitution of a system of old age insurance for 
old age pensions, and reduction of pensionable 
age to 65; recommending the adoption of 
legislation to prohibit night and Sunday work 
in bakeries and pastry shops; the establish- 
ment of a system of family allowances along 
the lines of the recommendations of the Social 
Insurance Commission in its report of 1982; 
compulsory arbitration of. disputes; double 
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shifts for fire brigades in municipalities of 
more than 100,000 population; holidays with 
pay for all workers. 

Amendments were also requested to the 
Electricians Act and the Engineers and Steam- 
fitters Act. In the former it was suggested 
that regulations be made more stringent and 
a distinction drawn between electricians em- 
ployed in the building industry and others, 
and to extend the latter statute to municipal- 
ities with a population of 5,000 or more. It 
was also suggested that the statute be amended 
to permit the employment of one apprentice 
to every three journeymen. 

The following is a more detailed summary 
of some of the more important recommenda- 
tions. 


Minimum Wages and Minimum 


Wage Orders 


Dealing with the subject of minimum wages, 
the Confederation’s memorandum referred to 
the provincial Government’s reported inten- 
tion to replace the Fair Wage Act with mini- 
mum wage legislation, and to establish a Mini- 
mum Wage Board to take the place of the 
Fair Wage Board. 

The Confederation requested that Board 
Orders be made more simple and comprehen- 
sive in the future. The belief was also 
expressed that the future Minimum Wage 
Board should have the necessary power to 
regulate piece and job work in such a manner 
as to make possible a fair return to workers. 

It was also suggested that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council refuse to sanction any 
order in which the hourly rates of wages were 
below 35 cents in Montreal, 33 cents in Que- 
bec and 30 cents in the other centres except in 
the case of apprentices. 

The memorandum indicated the Confedera- 
tion’s endorsation of the possible appointment 
of a woman to the proposed Minimum Wage 
Board. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Registering approval of contributory social 
insurance, the Confederation declared it would 
be pleased if the Provincial Government would 
approve the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


The Confederation requested a number of 
amendments to the Professional Syndicates 
Act, the proposals being, in general, similar to 
those made in the Confederation’s submission 
to the Provincial Government in February, 
1939 (Lasour Gazettr, March 1939, page 295). 
The Confederation also declared its opposition 


co the enactment of special legislation for the . 
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sole purpose of granting legal status to trade 
unions, trade councils or federations. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act 


As in the case of the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act, the Confederation’s memorandum 
in dealing with the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act followed closely the submission 
made by the Confederation to the Provincial 
Government in February, 1939 (Laspour 
GazerTTre, March, 1939, page 293). These pro- 
posals included amendment of the definition 
employer to include contractor, manufacturer 
or merchant; inclusion in the obligatory provi- 
sions of an agreement the fixing of minimum 
prices for services to consumers; insertion of 
a clause declaring all Provincial Government 
works, or works carried on by third parties 
to be subject to the agreement governing the 
industry concerned; obligatory posting of a 
copy of the scale of wages applying to a par- 
ticular work; requiring certificates of com- 
petency from workers governed by an agree- 
ment in every muncipality regardless of popu- 
lation; increasing the maximum fee for 
examination for a certificate of competency 
from $2 to $5; etc. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Confederation reiterated its former 
requests in connection with the operation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, viz.: that 
the basis for computing benefits for partial 
and total disability be the hourly wage of the 
workman at the time of the accident multiplied 
by 2,400 (300 days of eight hours each) in 
order to determine the annual wage and that 
no wage less than 30 cents an hour should 
be considered; that the Act be amended so 
that the right to compensation would date 
from the first day of the accident; that 
hospitals and other similar institutions be 
brought under the scope of the Act; that 
silicosis contracted in such industries as stone 
and granite cutting and that diseases pertain- 
ing to the textile industry be considered as 
industrial diseases. It was also suggested 
that the assessment rates for workers of 45 
years and over be revised as the present rates 
are often an obstacle in their obtaining em- 
ployment. 

Old Age Pensions 


The Confederation expressed the opinion 
that the Old Age Pension Act should be made 
an old age insurance law established on a 
contributory basis, and that pensions be made 
payable at 60 years instead of 70 years of age. 
It was considered that pending the attainment 
of this objective the Provincial Government 
should make representations to the Federal 
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Government that old age pensions be made 
payable at 65. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


The Confederation’s memorandum also sug- 
gested that legislation be enacted establishing 
compulsory arbitration for the protection of 
certain classes of employees in public services 
such as members of fire brigades who have not 


the right to strike. This request was made 
conditional upon the establishment of a labour 


court. 


Referring to Bill No. 40 adopted at the last 
session of the Provincial Legislature providing 
for the arbitration of disputes between certain 
charitable institutions and their employees, the 
Confederation referred to what were considered 
as certain deficiencies in the legislation. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages in Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec—Hours of 
Work, British Columbia—Mines Regulations in Ontario and 
Quebec—Electrical Work in Quebec 


EW minimum wage regulations in Al- 
berta fix a time limit for the payment 
of wages. In Quebec there are new orders 
for the retail food trade in Quebec City and 
Quebec West and for foundries in Hull, a re- 
vision of the order dealing with the manu- 
facture of brick, tiles, etc., and renewal of the 
orders for laundries in Montreal and for full- 
fashioned hosiery mills. The by-law of the 
Quebec Fair Wage Board governing assess- 
ment on wages has been revised to apply to 
all employers in the province except those 
employing four workers or less. As usual there 
were special hours and wages orders for shops 
for the Christmas season in British Columbia. 
There are new regulations under the Mining 
Acts of Ontario and Quebec, the latter being 
a revision and consolidation of the regula- 
tions issued to date while in Ontario provision 
is made for issuance, on medical examination, 
of the miners’ certificates required under the 
1939 amendment in the Act to miners em- 
ployed before June 26, 1939. In Quebec an 
annual permit must now be obtained by 
owners of public buildings where electrical 
work is being done by journeymen electricians 
paid by the owner. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 9 requires every employer to whom 
the Act applies, except mine operators, to pay 
wages within five days after the expiration of 
each period of employment. No period of em- 
ployment may exceed one calendar month. 
When the fifth day has expired the wages 
are payable on demand and the worker 
immediately becomes entitled to payment of 
the wages earned if his employer terminates 
the employment. These provisions are to pre- 
vail over those in any contract of employ- 
ment. The Mines Act, 1939, requires wages 
of miners to be paid semi-monthly unless an 
agreement is made for payment at more 
frequent intervals. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


The weekly rate of $12.75 which was fixed 
last year for females employed for at least 
40 hours a week or more in shops during the 
Christmas season is again in effect with the 
35 cent hourly rate for those working less 
than 40 hours. 


There is also a special Order for temporary 
male workers in shops with the same provis- 
ions as last year. Adult men are to be paid 
$15 for a week of 874 hours or more. For 
less than 374 hours the hourly rate is 40 cents 
with a daily minimum of $1.60. The minimum 
rates for boys under 21 working the full 374 
hours vary from $6 a week for those under 
17 to $13 a week at the age of 20. Boys 
working part-time must be paid for at least 
four hours’ work. For boys under 17 the 
minimum hourly rate is 15 cents; it is 20- 
cents for boys of 17 and under 18 but 25 and 
30 cents respectively for boys of 18 and 19 and 
35 cents for boys of 20. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The temporary exemption of shop assist- 
ants from the eight-hour limit imposed by the 
Act which is allowed for this Christmas season 
is in some respects wider than last year. In- 
stead of allowing employees to work ten hours 
on the last two shopping days before Christ- 
mas the order permits ten on the second last 
day and 11 on December 23, in Vancouver, 
Victoria, Burnaby, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and 
Saanich, where the usual limit is eight hours. 
During the week before Christmas, as last 
year, the hours may be 50 instead of 48 and 
from December 7 to 31 they may work ten 
hours a day. For the first time, the 50-hour 
limit applies this year for the pre-Christmas 
week to persons employed in mail-order or 
shipping departments or in delivery by 
bicycle, motorcycle or on foot. For three years 
after the Act was passed in 1934 these classes 
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were allowed to exceed for one week the 48- 
hour limit which is at other times in effect, 
but under the Orders for the 1937 and 1938 
seasons the regular weekly limit was not 
relaxed. 

Ontario Mining Act 


A regulation gazetted on December 2 and 
issued as a result of the amendments in the 
Ontario Mining Act in 19389 concerning 
medical examination of persons employed in 
mines containing silica dust, makes provision 
for miners already employed under a certificate 
of freedom from diseases of the respiratory. 
organs and fit for underground work. Every 
person who, prior to June 26, 1939, held such 
a medical certificate, on making application to 
a medical officer before June 26, 1940, is to be 
issued a mimner’s certificate, if on examination 
the medical officer finds he is free from tuber- 
culosis of the respiratory organs, provided that 
he has been employed in the mining industry 
for at least two years and some part of the 
employment occurred after June 26, 1938. 


Quebec Electricians and Electrical 
Installation Act 


Among the changes made by order in 
council, gazetted on December 2, in the 
regulations which came into effect on July 
1 (Lasour Gazette, September, 1939, p. 909) 
and retroactive to the date of those regula- 
tions is one requiring the owner of a public 
building in which electrical equipment is being 
installed or altered, if the work is done by 
one or more journeymen electricians whose 
wages are paid by the owner to have an 
annual permit for each building, the fee vary- 
ing with the number of men employed. The 
permit was formerly required to be possessed 
by owners of buildings employing at least one 
licensed electrician on a wages or contract 
basis. The amount paid for the annual permit 
may still be deducted from the fees paid for 
installation permits. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Orders 17 and 19 (LasourR GaAzETtTs, 1988, 
pp. 1851 and 1852) governing respectively 
laundries, dry cleaning establishments, etc., in 
Montreal and: district and the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery throughout the prov- 
ince have both been renewed for six months 
from December 17. 


. Assessment on Payroll—An order in coun- 
cil gazetted on December 9 amends the by- 
law of the Fair Wage Board authorizing a levy 
of one-third of one per cent on the payroll 
of certain employers. (LABouR GAZETTE, July, 
1939, p. 677). The restriction in application to 
employers in cities and towns with a popu- 


lation of 20,000 or more is removed. All 
employers who had for three consecutive 
months more than four workers or workers 
whose wages exceeded $750 for that period 
must pay an assessment on their payroll but 
wages to any employee in excess of $200 a 
month are not to be assessed. Formerly, the 
by-law exempted wages of $250 or more a 
month. Employees are to file the names and 
addresses of their employees and their wages 
with the Board. 

A resolution of the Board gazetted on the 
same date requires that the levy under this 
by-law for the first quarter of 1940 is to be 
paid on or before April 10 and for the sub- 
sequent quarter on or before the 10th of the 
next month. 


Retail food trade —Order 35 applies to trade 
shops selling food products in Quebec City 
and Quebec West but it does not apply to 
hotels, restaurants, lodging houses and ice- 
cream parlours. It is to be in force for one 
year from December 16 and renewed for 
another year unless otherwise decided by the 
Fair Wage Board or the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council. The provisions of Order 4 
which are not inconsistent apply to food shops 
except that workers employed for less than 
30 hours a week or three hours a day do not 
have to be paid at a rate 15 per cent above 
the minimum fixed for their class. Where 
wages in effect on December 1, 1938, are: higher 
than those fixed by the order, they may not 
be reduced except with permission from the 
Board or where the reduced wages are at 
least $200 per month. 


Managers of retail food shops have a mini- 
mum hourly rate of 35 cents, messengers, 
drivers and helpers, 10 cents, watchmen 25 
cents and office workers 223, if male, and 20 
cents, if female. Of the other workers, not 
less than 20 per cent must be paid at least 30 
cents an hour, not more than 30 per cent, 25 
cents, not more than 25 per cent, 20 cents 
and not more than 25 per cent, 15 cents an 
hour. These numbers in each class are to be 
established according to a table of percentage 
issued by the Board and gazetted with the 
order on November 25. Part-time or extra 
workers hired for less than two days a week or 
from November 1 to December 31 or for any 
period determined by the Board, must be paid 
at least 20 cents an hour or if they work 
for more than 30 hours in a week, 15 cents 
an hour. 


The rates apply to a 60-hour week except 
from December 15 to December 31 and for 
watchmen and for employees earning at least 
$21 a week when they apply to a 72-hour week. 
Subject to the exemptions provided in Order 
4, time in excess of the specified hours must 
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be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 
Work on Sunday and on’ New Year’s Day, 
Epiphany, Ascension, Labour Day, All Saints’ 
Day, Immaculate Conception, Christmas Day 
and St. John the Baptist’s Day is prohibited 
except in case of necessity and for watchmen 
and persons taking care of horses or attending 
to the heating. 

In addition to the deductions from wages 
permitted by Order 4, the employer may 
deduct up to one-half the worker’s wage each 
week for money advanced or for goods sold 
by the employer to the employee. 

Foundries in Hull—Order 36 applies to all 
persons employed in foundries in the City of 
Hull but does not include workers engaged in 
foundry operations incidental to any other 
business carried on outside foundries. The 
order came into force on November 25 and 
is to remain in force for twelve months when 
it is to be renewed for another year unless 
otherwise ordered by the Board or the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 

With the exception of the 15 per cent in- 
crease over the regular rate provided by Order 
4 for employees working less than 30 hours 
a week or for not more than three hours a 
day and the exemption from overtime rates of 
office workers working overtime through their 
own fault, negligence or incompetence, the 
provisions of Order 4 which are not incon- 
sistent are to apply. The clause of Order 4 
prohibiting the lowering of wages higher than 
the legal minima which were in effect at a 
fixed date except with permission of the 
Board or where the reduced wage is at least 
$200 per month applies in this case to all rates 
in effect on September 1. A_ skilled man 
working at more than one operation is en- 
titled to the wage rate fixed for each job for 
every hour or fraction of an hour he is en- 
gaged on it. 

Millwrights, machine and electric furnace 
operators, electric and acetylene welders, 
machinists, coremakers, bench moulders and 
moulders have a minimum of 50 cents an 
hour and ball forgers 45 cents. For the first 
six months electric furnace helpers, shake- 
out men, chippers, grinders, moulder and core- 
maker helpers, cranemen, sand blast opera- 
tors, sand mixers, straightening hammer 
operators, ball moulders, assistant pattern- 
makers and drivers must be paid at least 
35 cents an hour and thereafter 40 cents. 
Yardmen, labourers and employees not other- 
wise classified have a minimum of 32 cents 
for the first six months and 35 cents there- 
after. The minimum rate for office employees 
is 225 cents an hour and for messengers 10 
cents an hour. Foremen, electricians and 
pattern-makers must be paid a minimum of 
$33 a week. 


Apprentices include all those between 16 
and 21 years of age learning the trade of core- 
maker, machinist, moulder, pattern-maker or 
electrician. They are limited to one for every 
journeyman electrician and to one for every 
five journeymen in the other trades. Appren- 
tices are entitled to at least 16 cents an hour 
for the first year, 20 cents for the second year, 
25 cents for the third and 31 cents for the 
fourth year after which they become journey- 
men. 

The rates apply to a 10-hour day and 50- 
hour week and overtime in excess of these 
hours must be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half in the case of foremen, office 
workers, messengers, electricians and pattern- 
makers and at the regular rate increased by 
16 cents an hour for all others, except watch- 
men, whether working by the hour or by the 
piece. All workers, including watchmen, must 
be paid double time for work on Sundays, New 
Year’s Day, Epiphany, Good Friday, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Immaculate Conception 
and Christmas Day. Overtime rates need 
not be paid to labourers, yardmen and general 
workers not otherwise classified who are em- 
ployed by the week and earn $25 per week or 
to any other workers hired by the week 
and earning $33 per week if, in such cases, 
the workers are granted one week’s holiday and 
four weeks’ sick leave with pay each year. 


Manufacture of Bricks, Building Blocks and 
Tiles—Revised Order 22 governing establish- 
ments whose main business is the manufacture 
of bricks, building blocks and tiles was gazetted 
on December 16 to remain in force for one 
year from January 6, 1940, and be renewable. 
for another. Instead of the province being 
divided into two zones as under the original 
order (Lasour Gazerre, February, 1939, p. 
157), there are now three, Zone I continuing 
to comprise the cities of Montreal and Quebec 
and the area within a ten-mile radius with 
the remainder of the province, formerly one 
zone, being divided into two, Zone II includ- 
ing municipalities (other than those in Zone 
I) with a population over 10,000 and Zone 
III the rest of the province. All establish- 
ments with six employees or less are now sub- 
ject to the wages and conditions laid down 
for Zone III. Instead of rates being fixed for 
all the various occupations there are now 
just four categories: messengers, office em- 
ployees, part time employees and all not in 
these classes. Part time or “temporary” em- 
ployees are employees other than messengers 
and office workers who are engaged for not 
more than 20 hours a week or for any other 
period determined by the Board. 

All but messengers, office employees and part 
time workers are to be classified and at least 
10 per cent paid 40 cents, 36 cents and 33 
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cents an hour depending on the zone and not 
more than the following percentages to re- 
ceive these rates: 20 per cent, 35 cents, 32 cents 
and 28 cents; 40 per cent, 30 cents, 26 cents 
and 23 cents; 20 per cent, 25 cents, 22 cents 
and 18 cents and 10 per cent, 20 cents, 18 
cents and 15 cents. Messengers in the first two 
zones have a 15 cent rate with 10 cents an hour 
in the outlying districts. Office workers in 
Montreal are to be- paid $12 a week, in Quebec 
City and other towns $10. Employees in 
plant offices in the cities of Montreal and 
Quebec are to receive $12 a week, in Zone 
II $10, and in Zone III $8. The weekly wage 
of office workers may not be reduced for legal 
or civic holidays or if business hours are 
shorter than those specified in the order. 
Wage-rates in effect by agreement on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, are to govern if higher than pro- 
vided by this order. The hourly rate for part 
time employees in Montreal and Quebec is 
30 cents, in other municipalities with a popu- 
lation over 10,000, 26 cents; elsewhere it is 
23 cents. Stationary enginemen in Montreal 
and district as before are under Order 6 but 
where it does not apply they are governed by 
this order. 

The minimum rates apply to a 60-hour 
week except in the case of office employees 
in a city or town when they apply to a week 
of 48 hours and in the case of watchmen, 
dryers and kiln firemen who work 84 hours. 
Hours worked beyond the specified number 
must be paid for at one and one-half times 
the usual rate. The weekly rest days pro- 
vided for all workers may, in the case of 
watchmen, dryers and kiln firemen, be made 
up by as many holidays during the year. As 
under the former order, an employer may 
deduct from wages the rent for houses leased to 
his employees. 


Amendment in Order 4—An amendment of 
December 16 in Order 4 annuls the provision 
which has been in effect since May 15, 1938, 
that the town of Levis was to be considered 
in Zone III instead of Zone II to which it 
belonged under the order as originally drawn 
up. 

Quebec Mining Act 

New regulations to protect, the safety and 
health of mine and quarry workers were 
approved by order in council on November 
8 but those governing the use of electricity 
are the same as before. Any of the regu- 
lations may be suspended by the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines in special circumstances 
and on the recommendation of a mining in- 
spector. The more important changes are 
indicated below. 

To prevent accidents from falling materials 
all underground parts of mine workings and 
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the sides and walls of pits and trenches must 
be freed of loose rocks and stones. In draw- 
ing ore and other material from storage 
places care must be taken to ensure that the 
material is settling freely above, and where 
there is a hang-up no person is to go above 
the draw-point except to free the hang-up, 
in which case not less than two men are to 
work together with suitable life-lines or 
ladders. Workings are to be suitably timbered, 
cased or lined, or otherwise made secure. 
Head sheaves are to be of a diameter suitable 
to the rope in use and are to be carried on a 
shaft and bearings properly proportioned. No 
person may ride on a loaded bucket. Clearly 
marked refuges are to be slashed in the walls 
of the drift at intervals of less than 100 feet. 
It continues to be forbidden to drill into the 
bottom of drill holes from blasting operations 
and a new provision stipulates that before 
drilling is begun the exposed face must be care- 
fully examined and washed, special attention 
being given to old bottoms. Another new 
section requires employees, before removing 
any valves or parts of pipe which may be 
under pressure, to satisfy themselves that the 
pressure has been shut off and relieved. 

For the prevention of fire and explosions, 
blacksmith or drill-sharpening shops must be 
at least 50 feet from the shaft house, and all 
shaft houses must have adequate fire-ex- 
tinguishing apparatus conveniently located 
and conspicuously marked. Only the person 
handling them is to travel in a skip or 
bucket loaded with explosives, pipe, drill steel, 
rails or timber, all of which are to be securely 
fastened. Except for the usual miner’s carbide 
lamp no acetylene generator may be taken 
underground. Oxygen cylinders are to be 
kept upright in a well-ventilated and dry place 
and separate from acetylene cylinders or other 
inflammable or explosive materials. Both 
types of cylinders must be sent to the surface 
when exhausted and must not be permitted to 
come in contact with any source of direct 
heat. Cyanide is not to be stored or trans- 
ported so that there is danger of its coming 
into contact with any acid substance. When 
a locomotive is used to transport explosives 
a car must separate it from the one in which 
they are contained. No defective or leaking 
explosives may be used. Cartridges may only 
be primed immediately before use. Steel or 
iron tools may not be used in any hole con- 
taining explosives, but only those made wholly 
or partly of copper, brass, aluminum or 
another metal or alloy approved by the in- 
spector. In addition to a properly constructed 
electric torch or electric lantern, electric light- 
ing may be used in a magazine provided the 
wiring is in an armoured or rigid conduit 
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permanently grounded with screwed water- 
proof joints, 

The rules covering the operation of hoists 
have been tightened. Every electrical hoist 
must have an ammeter so as to show the 
hoistman the load on the motor and an elec- 
trical system must be so arranged that he may 
reply to signals when men are to be hoisted. 
Except in the case of shaft sinking, the num- 
ber of persons authorized to signal hoist move- 
ments must be limited to as few as is con- 
sistent with safety and economy, and, except 
for the deckmen and cagemen, written 
authority is required from the manager or 
mine superintendent. Every hoist operating 
at a rope speed of over 900 feet per minute 
must be equipped with mechanical brakes and 
automatic safety controls. Another new pro- 
vision requires that each month a piece of 
the hoisting rope be cut off at the lower end 
at least six feet above the attachments. When 
hoisting had been suspended for repairs or 
any other purpose for more than two hours, 
no person was to be raised or lowered until 
the cage or skip had made one complete 
trip up and down the working portion of the 
shaft. The two-hour period has been extended 
to eight. The provision that when men are 
lowered the drum of the hoist must be 
clutched to the engine is amended to make 
this necessary at all times when men are in 
the cage or skip. ; 

A special record book is to be kept for 
ropes used for hoisting ore or men, note 
being made of the type and construction of 
each rope in use, including any tests made; 
the name and address of the manufacturer; 
the date the rope was put into service and 
taken out of service and the kind of service; 
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the maximum load to which the rope may be 
subjected; particulars as to inspection, any 
alterations made in the rope and any accident 
to it. 

Other provisions relate to sanitation, and 
health. Rubber gloves must be provided for 
workers handling cyanide salts or solutions and 
warning signs must indicate danger from 
harmful substances. Drinking water is to be 
stored so as to prevent its contamination. 
All buildings must be well lighted and venti- 
lated and the necessary measures taken to 
remove noxious gases and dusts. The work- 
ers must have facilities for washing and a 
toilet must be provided for each twenty-five 
men in any smelter or workshop. Where 
there are more than ten employed under- 
ground in one shift, a well lighted, ventilated 
and heated dry-house must be furnished at the 
surface where the men can wash, change and 
dry their clothes. 

Masks approved by the Minister and de- 
signed to protect from dust, gas and irritating 
dangerous fumes must be provided. They 
must be cleaned daily and renewed when 
necessary. The masks are to be in charge of 
and inspected regularly by a competent per- 
son appointed by the operator and must be 
sterilized weekly. Dust masks must be in- 
spected at least monthly and gas masks 
weekly or whenever the worker reports a 
defect. 

The new regulations also contain first aid 
provisions. Where there are more than 25 
persons employed, suitable stretchers, bandages 
and other first-aid equipment must be avail- 
able. When the ordinary number of em- 
ployees exceeds 50 there is to be a first-aid 
attendant during working hours. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND IN 1939 


British Columbia 


HE British Columbia Legislature which 

met on October 31 and was prorogued on 
November 29 revised the law relating to semi- 
monthly payment of wages, passed an Act 
regulating motor carriers and amended Acts 
dealing with workmen’s compensation, weekly 
half-holidays, moving-picture machine opera- 
tors and credit unions. 


Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages 


The application of the Semi-monthly Pay- 
ment of Wages Act has been extended from 
mining, foundries, machine shops, lumbering, 
ship-building, pulp and paper mills and fish- 
ing to which it has applied since 1917 to 
mining, quarrying, manufacturing, cleaning 


and repairing, shipbuilding, the generation, 
transformation and transmission of electricity 
or any motive power, logging, construction 
including maintenance, or repair of any build- 
ing, railway, ‘bridge, telegraphic or tele- 
phonic installation or electrical undertaking, 
gas work, waterways or other work of con- 
struction, and the fishing industry. As since 
1928, the Act applies also to municipal cor- 
porations with respect to their outside em- 
ployees, but in no case does it apply to any 
worker earning $2,000 or more under a yearly 
contract. The Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may, by regulations published in The 
Gazette, add to or delete from the schedule 
listing the industries within the scope of the 
Act, the whole or any branch of any industry, 
business, trade or occupation. 
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Provisions as to payment of wages are un- 
changed and require employees to be paid at 
least as often as semi-monthly all wages or 
salary earned up to a day not more than eight 
days prior to the date of payment. In mines 
under the Coal Mines Regulation Act pay- 
ment must be made not less often than fort- 
nightly and on a Saturday. Workers who for 
any reason are not paid at the fixed time are 
entitled to be paid at any time thereafter 
on demand. Nothing in the Act is to be 
deemed to prohibit the payment of wages at 
more frequent intervals than those prescribed, 
but employers may not, by contract or by any 
other means, secure exemption from its pro- 
visions. 

The minimum penalty to which an employer 
is liable for violation of the Act is now $25 in- 
stead of $100 as formerly, the maximum re- 
maining unchanged at $500. A new section 
provides that, in addition to the penalty, the 
employer shall, upon conviction, be ordered 
to pay to each employee all arrears of wages. 
A further change provides that where an 
offence is committed by a body corporate 
with the consent or connivance of a director, 
manager or other officer, such officer is to be 
deemed guilty of the offence and liable to be 
proceeded against and punished accordingly. 


Motor Vehicle Operators 


The Motor Carrier Act, which will come into 
force on March 1, 1940, requires motor carriers, 
that is, operators of motor vehicles for the 
transportation of passengers or freight, to be 
hcensed by the Public Utilities Commission. 
Operators of taxicabs used exclusively in one 
municipality and school buses are excepted. 
The Commission may, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, make 
orders governing certain matters including the 
hours of work of drivers. Such orders may 
exempt any person or vehicle from the appli- 
cation of any provision of the Act or may 
limit or vary such application. Employers 
must notify each employee of any order of the 
Commission affecting him, by delivering a 
copy to him or by posting it in a conspicuous 
place where the duties of such employee are 
performed 

An amendment in the Motor Vehicle Act 
enables the Commissioner of Provincial 
Police to prescribe restrictions as to the kind 
of motor vehicle that may be driven under 
any chauffeur’s licence issued by him. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act include a revision of the sections re- 
lating to silicosis. The period of residence in 
British Columbia immediately preceding dis- 
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ablement, and also the aggregate periods of 
exposure to silica dust in the metal mining 
industry of the province, necessary before a 
workman disabled from silicosis or, in case 
of death from silicosis, the dependants of a 
workman, are entitled to compensation, are 
reduced from five years to three. The require- 
ment that the workman must have been em- 
ployed in the metal mining industry in British 
Columbia for at least three months in the 
three years preceding his disablement has been 
changed to apply to the five years prior to 
disablement, and the time limit for filing claims 
for compensation in silicosis cases has been 
extended from two to five years from the date 
of leaving the employment causing the disease 
but the claim must be made within one year 
after disablement. As formerly, if it is proved 
that the workman has been exposed to silica 
dust outside the Province the compensation 
is to be reduced by the proportion that the 
period of such exposure bears to the total 
period of exposure. 


Another amendment enables the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to establish, 
by means of contributions from its employees 
and from the*Accident Fund, a fund for the 
payment of superannuation allowances to its 
employees or of allowances in case of dis- 
ability or death of its employees and to 
determine the amount of such allowances and 
the conditions on which, and the persons to 
whom, they may be paid. Subject to the 
same approval the Board may use the Super- 
annuation Fund to purchase superannuation 
allowances for its employees from the Domin- 
ion or Provincial Government or from an in- 
surance company or companies. The cost of 
administering the Superannuation Fund is to 
be part of the cost of administering the Act. 


Weekly Half-holiday 


The Weekly Half-holiday Act was amended 
to add Boxing Day to the public holidays on 
which shops are to be closed. In any week 
in which two or more of such public holidays 
occur, the provisions of the Act as to a 
weekly half-holiday are not to apply. The 
sections were repealed which permitted shops 
to be kept open until 9.30 p.m. on the Friday 
before a Saturday half-holiday and which 
provided that the half-holiday need not be 
observed in any week in which a public holiday 
falls. A new section provides that where a 
municipal council receives an application for 
a weekly half-holiday by-law, signed by at 
least three-fourths of the occupiers of shops, 
other than wholesale or retail stores, the coun- 
cil may pass such a by-law with such variations 
as it thinks proper, and the closing day need 
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not be the same day as that fixed for stores. 
To Schedule I, which enumerates businesses 
exempt from the Act and empowers the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to exempt any 
other businesses, was added a clause to enable 
such conditions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council deems proper to be imposed on the 
businesses declared exempt, including the re- 
quirement of a weekly half-holiday on a day 
specified in the Order in Council. 


Moving-picture Machine Operators 


Changes in the Fire Marshal Act affect the 
number of projectionists that must be em- 
ployed in certain classes of moving-picture 
theatres. Under the authority given by the 
Act to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations for regulating or pro- 
hibiting projectionists, an order in council of 
October 18 stipulated that in a threatre open 
to the public for more than 40 hours a week 
there must be two projectionists on duty at 
the same time, holding the licences required 
according to the size of the theatre. The 
amended Act now requires that two. projec- 
tionists with licences as prescribed in the 
existing regulations shall be in the projection 
room when a theatre is open to the public if 
such theatre has a seating capacity of more 
than 450 or is open to the public for more 
than 40 hours in a week. In theatres having 
a smaller seating capacity and open to the 
public for less than 40 hours per week there 
must be one licensed projectionist but the Fire 
Marshal, if satisfied that the safety of the 
public requires it, may prohibit the operation 
of any theatre unless two licensed projectionists 
are employed at the same time. An appeal 
may be taken to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council from the decision of the Fire Marshal. 


Credit Unions 


Several changes were made in the Credit 
Unions Act of 1938, including the reduction 
of certain fees and provision for junior mem- 
bers. The certificate of incorporation is no 
longer required to be gazetted at the expense 
of the applicants nor is a copy of the con- 
stitution and rules, including the certificate 
of incorporation, required to be furnished to 
every member at a fee not exceeding 25 cents. 
Such a copy must, however, be at the office 
available to members and must be given to 
any member applying for it and paying such 
sum as the directors of the union itself pre- 
scribe. The fee for registering the original 
constitution is reduced from $10 to $1. Credit 
unions are declared exempt from the provi- 
sions of the Securities Act. A “junior mem- 
ber” is a person under 16 years of age, who is 


sponsored by a member and admitted with 
all the obligations and rights of a member 
except that of voting or of being a director 
or a member of the credit or the supervisory 
committees. A junior member may not, with- 
out consent of his sponsor, withdraw from 
membership or withdraw money on deposit, 
but where there is difficulty in getting in 
touch with the sponsor, the Inspector of 
Credit Unions may give consent. 


Bills Not Passed 


A number of Bills of labour interest were 
introduced but failed to pass. <A _ Bill to 
amend the Industrial Conciliation and Abitra- 
tion Act, 1987, would have repealed the sec- 
tion, which was amended in 1938, declaring 
it lawful for employees to bargain collectively 
with their employer and if the majority of 
the employees were organized in a trade union 
on December 7, 1938, to conduct such bargain- 
ing through the officers of their trade union 
and if not organized on that date to conduct 
the bargaining through representatives elected 
by a majority vote of the employees affected. 
The section provides a maximum penalty of 
$500 for any employer or employees refusing 
so to bargain. The Bill would have sub- 
stituted a section declaring it lawful for em- 
ployees to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers and, if either a majority of them or 
a majority of those in any department were 
organized in a trade union, to bargain through 
the officers of the union. If these officers 
acted as a bargaining agency or applied for 
a Conciliation Commissioner under the Act, 
the Minister of Labour was not to have power 
to determine, of his own motion, whether the 
union represented a majority of the em- 
ployees affected, but the onus of proof that 
it did not do so was to be on the employer 
who, if he desired such proof, would have 
been obliged to apply to the Minister, within 
three days after the filing of the application 
for a Commissioner, for a secret ballot of the 
employees concerned. On receipt of an ap- 
plication for a ballot, the Minister would have 
been required to have one taken within three 
days plus the time necessary for the Minister’s 
representative to travel to the scene of the 
dispute. 


Bills were also introduced proposing to 
extend the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act to lime quarrying, to permit the check- 
off system in metal mines for hospital dues, 
sick and accident fund dues and union fees, 
and to require proper wash-room accommoda- 
tion to be provided in connection with any 
coal mine employing more than 20 persons 
below ground. 
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Another Bill would have empowered the 
Board of Industrial Relations to require em- 
ployers in any industry or trade to allow holi- 
days with pay to employees in proportion to 
the length of service. 

A Bill to amend the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act would have permitted shops to remain 
open on the weekly half-holiday nearest to 
certain public holidays only with the per- 
mission of the Board of Industrial Relations, 
to be given when the public interest or 
special circumstances required it. 

A Bill to amend the Shops Regulation Act 
would have made municipal by-laws fixing 
closing time for shops apply to shops of the 
class or classes concerned situated in un- 
organized territory not more than five miles 
from the boundary of the municipality. 

A Bill to amend the Company Towns Regu- 
lation Act would have required the Minister 
of Lands, on receipt of a report by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council that 50 or more 
persons employed by a company in or about 
any industrial operation or business were liv- 
ing on lands owned or controlled directly or 
indirectly by the company, to notify the 
company of the report and order it to file 
within 30 days a map or plan showing all 
roads, streets, etc., opened, maintained, or 
used by it in the area and all contiguous 
lands owned, controlled or occupied by it. 
Unless the company filed conclusive evidence 
that the report was incorrect, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council was to declare those 
lands, and any adjoining lands in an area 
described in the Order, to be a company town 
within the meaning of the Act and between 
10 and 25 per cent of the total area was to 
be reconveyed to the Crown and offered for 
sale or lease in convenient lots to persons 
other than the company or its agents. Such 
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Order once made was not to be revoked until 
the operation or business affected had been 
permanently closed. 

A proposed amendment in the Residence 
and Responsibility Act would have struck 
from the definition of “Social Assistance” aid 
granted by a private association or agency 
designated for the purpose by the board of 
arbitration established under the Act, and 
would have provided that the residence of a 
married woman living apart from her husband, 
who resided in a local area, should be de- 
termined as if she were a single adult, that a 
person removing from one area to another 
should be granted relief without delay in the 
latter area, that decisions of the board in 
cases of dispute should have the same effect 
as a Court order, and that the board should 
grant permits of removal in all cases where 
it appeared that the best interests of the 
person assisted and his dependants would be 
served by removal. 


Proposed changes in a Bill to amend the 
Hospital Act would have required the condi- 
tions of work of nurses-in-training to be 
approved by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council and would have enabled any nurse, 
nurse-in-training or other member of a hos- 
pital staff who was suspended or dismissed 
to appeal to a board consisting of one mem- 
ber chosen by the management, one by the 
appellant and a third chosen by the other two 
or, failing their agreement, by the Provincial 
Secretary. 

Resolution 


On November 30th, a Resolution was 
adopted to call the attention of the Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments to the 
problem of unemployment in British Colum- 
bia and in the Dominion and to its probable 
worsening at the end of the war. 


Prinee Edward Island 


During the session of the Prince Edward 
Island Legislature, which opened on March 
20 and closed on April 20, 1939, the Interpreta- 
tion Act was brought into line with similar 
Acts in other provinces by the addition of 
Labour Day to the list of public holidays. 

The Judgment and Execution Act con- 
solidating previous legislation exempts from 
seizure certain goods and chattels of a debtor, 
including the tools and implements of his 


trade or occupation, up to a maximum of $100. 
The Forest Fires Act empowers police officers, 
game wardens, magistrates, justices, sheriffs 
and highway foremen to summon as many 
men living near a forest fire as are deemed 
necessary to assist in extinguishing it. Any 
person neglecting or refusing to obey such 
summons is liable to a penalty of from $10 
to $50 and in default of payment to a prison 
term of not more than three months. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY OF MUNITION WORKERS 


Industrial Experience of 1914-18 Reflected in Extensive Surveys on 
Relativity of Emergency Working Conditions to War Production 


eo the urgency of war conditions, with 

the attendant gearing of industry to a 
sustained production of war requirements, the 
problem of maintaining health and safety 
standards in munition plants and allied enter- 
prises becomes of major importance in the 
national effort. 

That the problem impinges directly upon 
the production of war materials was evidenced 
in the action of the British Government 
during the War of 1914-1918. That conflict 
had been in progress a year when, under the 
impact of long hours (excessive overtime 
and seven-day work), and related factors of 
intensive effort among munition workers, the 
decrease in production became so marked 
that in September, 1915, the then Minister of 
Munitions (Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George) 
appointed a Health of Munition Workers 
Committee, the object of which was “To con- 
sider and advise on questions of industrial 
fatigue, hours of labour, and other matters 
affecting the physical health and physical effi- 
ciency of workers in munition factories and 
workshops.” This Committee was under the 
Chairmanship of Sir George Newman (sub- 
sequently Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health), and included representatives of 
the Home Office Factory Department, the 
Medical Research Committee, and of Manage- 
ment and Labour. The Committee held fre- 
quent meetings, and collected evidence in 
various large industrial towns in the provinces, 
as well as in London. Field work was carried 
out on its behalf by a small number of 
scientific investigators, and the Committee 
from time to time published various Memo- 
randa, as well as Interim and Final Reports. 

The complete story of that impressive indus- 
trial experience is contained in the twenty 
one memoranda issued by the Committee. 
These deal with every important aspect of 
the problem ranging from Sunday labour, em- 
ployment of women, excessive hours, industrial 
fatigue and its causes, to industrial canteens 
and workers’ diets. (The reports and memo- 
randa issued by this Committee during the 
years 1916-18 were reviewed in various issues 
of the Lasour GazerTr during that period). 

Allowing for the fact that industrial opera- 
tions have since progressed in large measure 
and that new technique and mechanization 
have eliminated many formerly unsatisfactory 
conditions and also that new processes and 
chemical combinations have entered into the 
manufacture of certain types of explosives 


and munitions, the basic factors of the rela- 
tivity of fatigue to increased war production 
remain in varying degree. 

Therefore, in view of the present import- 
ance of safety and health as a contributory 
factor in the efficiency of workers engaged in 
war industries operating under the pressure of 
increased production, the experience of the 
previous war and the findings of research ex- 
perts in this field will be of more than ordinary 
interest and value in meeting the potential 
health problems confronting war industries in 


‘the present conflict. 


Accordingly the material for this article 
has been largely drawn from three authoritative 
sources, viz:— 

(1) The final report of the Health of 
Munition Workers’ Committee (Great 
Britain, published in 1918). 

(2) A review appearing in the November 
issue of Industrial Welfare, the Journal 
of the Industrial Welfare Society of 
Great Britain. This review—entitled 
“Health of Munition Workers,” is by 
H. M. Vernon, M.D., who draws exten- 
sively on the reports of the Health of 
Munition Workers’ Committee. 

(3) A review—“Occupational Health Hazards 
in the Munitions Industry”’—by Kings- 
ley Kay, M.A., Ph.D., Industrial Hygiene 
Engineer, Division of Industrial Hygiene, - 
Department of Pensions and National 
Health. 


The problem may be divided into three 
main aspects viz.: (1) the occupational hazard 
due to the very nature of the explosives being 
manufactured; (2) the illnesses resulting from 
close contact with the substances and ingred- 
ients in the manufacture of explosives; (3) 
the cumulative fatigue resulting from intense 
concentration and long sustained effort on pro- 
duction requirements. 

The first is probably the more obvious, and 
therefore instinctively develops a more or less 
protective awareness: the second and third are 
more insidious in their attack on the individual 
worker. Accordingly, in this review the 
emphasis is placed on these last two factors. 


Occupational Hazards 


In discussing occupational hazards in the 
munitions industry, Kingsley Kay emphasized 
that “in the last war, experience of health 
workers everywhere showed that the rapid 
increase in production of war products was 
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accompanied by a staggering increase in occu- 
pational diseases which at times threatened to 
affect the efficiency of the industrial war 
machine to a significant degree. At that time, 
new processes and materials were being in- 
troduced and much of the difficulty of coping 
with the health problems which arose was due 
to inexperience.” 
Continuing he states: 


As a result. of the experience of the last war, 
there is considerable knowledge concerning the 
occupational diseases of this industry and, 
hence, we are in a far stronger position with 
respect to protecting the health of munition 
workers than were health officials at the com- 
mencement of the last war. Nevertheless, 
because production of munitions in Canada 
represents a narrow field of industrial activity 
during time of peace, there will be many of 
the medical and engineering professions who 
will have had neither the time nor occasion to 
become acquainted with this special aspect of 
public health practice. E 

The hazards in the manufacture of explosives 
are many and the greatest dangers to workers in 
this industry are not due so much to the ex- 
plosive property of the substances which are 
being manufactured, but rather to the toxicity 
of the substances to which they are exposed. 
The important high explosives to-day are 
nitrated aromatic derivatives, of which 2, 4, 6, 
trinitrotoluene (TNT). is the most widely used. 
Modern propellants consist mainly of mixtures 
of nitroglycerine (glyceryl trinitrate) and nitro- 
cellulose, with the addition of suitable stabili- 
zers. In addition, a number of other nitrated 
aromatic derivatives are manufactured for use 
as detonators. All these substances are manu- 
factured by nitration of suitable organic com- 
pounds by treatment with a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. 

One of the great hazards in the manufac- 
ture of explosives is exposure to excessive con- 
centrations of nitrogen fumes. The toxicology 
of the nitrogen oxides is well known and needs 
no discussion. Some measure of the great 
toxicity of these oxides is shown by the fact 
that concentrations of greater than 40 parts per 
million by volume are considered the maximum 
allowable by the United States Public Health 
Service. Furthermore, recent investigations 
would indicate that a limit of 10 parts per 
million should be the maximum allowable for 
continuous exposure. The importance of this 
hazard can be gained by the fact that Alice 
Hamilton in a study of 41 explosive plants 
employing 30,000 workers found 1,389 cases of 
poisoning due to nitrogen oxides, of which 28 
were fatal. Needless to say conditions every- 
pe have improved since that study was 
made. 


From this premise, he proceeds to discuss 
the symptoms and safeguards concerning such 
hazards as: Solvent vapours; Trinitrotoluene 
poisoning; Nitroglycerine poisoning, etc. 


Fatigue, Long Hours and Output 


In one of his studies on the health of muni- 
tion workers, Dr. H. M. Vernon, using largely 
the surveys and findings of the British Health 
of Munition Workers’ Committee, definitely 
traces the effect of cumulative fatigue on pro- 
duction. 


CUMULATIVE FATIGUE 


Discussing cumulative fatigue, Dr. Vernon 
states: 


Probably the chief cause of the erroneous 
attitude adopted by many employers was due to 
their forgetting or ignoring the effects of cumu- 
lative fatigue. Many or most of them knew by 
first-hand experience that in rush periods it 
was possible to obtain an increased production 
by amposing overtime hours on their work- 
people, but very few of them had ascertained by 
direct measurement that the increase of output, 
so striking in the first week of overtime, rapidly 
deteriorated, and might sink to nil if the over- 
time were continued for more than a very few 
weeks. This was owing to the cumulative 
fatigue effects of the longer hours on the 
workers, as had been proved over and over 
agai,” . 

It may still be urged that the incentive of 
patriotism will help the workers to overcome 
the effects of fatigue to some extent, and it 
cannot be denied that this argument has some 
weight, at any rate for a time. Unfortunately, 
the output of munitions may have to be main- 
tained for months and even years, so it is 
foolish to overstrain the workers in the early 
stages of the war, if it means a loss of efficiency 
im the later stages. 

Another reason given by employers for the 
retention of long hours of work is that any re- 
duction of hours at once results in lessened out- 
put. This contention is quite correct, the rea- 
son being that the workers, when on long hours, 
unconsciously get into the habit of working 
rather slowly in order to conserve their energies 
and prevent over-fatigue. When changed over 
to a shorter working week they continue for 
a time, to work at their previous speed, but 
owing to the increase of vigour experienced by 
them they gradually get into the habit of work- 
ing at a higher speed. Observations made at 
munition factories showed that it usually took 
two to four months for them to work up to the 
steady output which really corresponded with 
their capabilities. 


Relation of Fatigue and Jll-Health to 
Industrial Efficiency 


Under the above heading the Health of 
Munition Workers’ Committee in its final 
report summarizes its conclusions on this phase 
of its extensive survey. These conclusion are 
as follows: 


The subject. of industrial efficiency in rela- 
tion to health and fatigue is in large degree 
one of preventive medicine, a question of phy- 
siology and psychology, of sociology and indus- 
trial hygiene. 

Fatigue is the sum of the results of activity 
which show themselves in a diminished capacity 
for doing work. Fatigue may spring from the 
maintained use of intelligence, the maintenance 
of steady attention, or the continued use of 
special senses. When the work is monotonous 
fatigue may ‘appear in the psychical field; 
monotony may diminish capacity for work; on 
the other hand “interest” may increase it. 

Fatigue should be detected and its causes 
dealt with while it is still latent, and before 
it becomes excessive. The tests of fatigue 
are diminished output, the failure of con- 
centration as shown in increased accidents 
and spoiled work, staleness, ill health and lost 
time. : 

Without health there is no energy, without 
energy there is no output. More important 
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than output is the vigour, strength and vitality 
of the nation. The conditions essential to the 
maintenance of health are, first, personal con- 
ditions or those favourable to the body itself 
(e.g., food, fresh air, exercise, warmth and 
adequate rest), and, secondly, a_ satisfactory 
environment (e.g., a safe and sanitary factory, 
suitable hours of work, good housing accom- 
modation and convenient means of transit). 
Hours of Labour 

With regard to hours of labour the Com- 
mittee found that at the beginning of the war 
—due to a widespread belief that long hours 
produced a larger output—men, and. especially 
the more highly skilled workers, were fre- 
quently employed for as much as 90 hours per 
week. In January, 1916, the Committee re- 
commended that the working time should be 
reduced to 65-67 hours per week. For women, 
the limit prescribed was provisonally restricted 
to within 60 hours per week (with night em- 
ployment of girls under 18 limited as far as 
possible). For boys, it was urged that as far 
as possible those under 16 should not be em- 
ployed for more than 60 hours or at night. 
Two years later the Committee considered 
that these working limits were still too long 
and could be further reduced without loss of 
output. 

What the extent of the reduction should be 
in any particular case, declared-the committee, 
ean only be determined after considering a 
number of factors such as the physical or 
menial strain of the work, the extent to which 
the pace of the work is governed by the 
machine, the factory environment, the physical 
capacity, the age, sex, and experience of the 
worker, the suitability of the food taken by the 
worker, the arrangement of hours of work and 
conditions outside the factory (e.g., housing 
and transit). 


Sunday Labour and Night Work 


Under the above heading, the Committee’s 
findings were, in part, as follows: 


At the commencement of the war Sunday 
labour, especially for men, was widely adopted 
in the hope of increasing output. The evidence, 
however, proves conclusively that Sunday labour 
is unpopular, uneconomical amd not productive 
of increased output. 

Even for men night work is open to serious 
objection. It is uneconomical owing to the 
higher charges for wages, lighting and 
heating. Lighting is generally inferior and 
supervision more difficult. Adequate sleep by 
day is difficult owing to dislocation of ordinary 
habits or from social causes. Social inter- 
course and recreation can hardly be obtained 
except by an undue curtailment of sleep. Con- 
tinuance of education is generally impracticable. 
Finally it is unnatural to turn night into day. 
Night work for women and girls has been 
illegal for over 50 years. Although inevitable 
for adult women under existing conditions it 
should be stopped as soon as it ceases to be 
essential. Night work for girls umder 16 has 
now been entirely stopped; for girls between 
16 and 18 it has been largely curtailed and 
should be ended as soon as possible. Night 


work for boys is only legal in certain continuous 
processes. It has already been curtailed for 
boys under 16, and should be altogether stopped. 

There is no uniformity of practice as to how 
long a worker should remain on the night shift 
at any one time. A week is the commonest 
period but much depends on the social condi- 
tions under which he lives. Investigations 
suggest that continuous night work as product- 
tive of less output than the system under which 
a worker is engaged on day and night shifts 
alternately. There is no evidence that the out- 
put of a continuous day shift balances this in- 
feriority. 

Food and Canteens 


The food requirements for industrial effici- 
ency under stress of war are contained in the 
following recommendations of the Committee. 


The requirements of the body for food are 
largely affected by the amount of physical 
energy expended in daily work and by the 
environment. of the worker. Growing boys and 
girls require relatively more food than adults. 
For the maintenance of industrial efficiency, the 
worker must have food which is adequate in 
amount, nutritious, fresh, digestible amd appe- 
tizing. 

Apart from any question of shortage of food 
supplies many workers do not obtain suitable 
food owing to domestic difficulties, distance of 
the home from the factory, night work and 
ignorance of the need (in the case of women). 

Carried food is unsatisfactory owing to the 
limitation in the kinds of food suitable. Further, 
the food is necessarily cold and may deteriorate 
easily. Means of heating up food are 
useful, but are inadequate because such food 
loses nutritive value. The heating up of any 
large number of meals is difficult to do satis- 
factorily. 

The only satisfactory solution of the problem 
of providing suitable food at low prices for 
large numbers at convenient times lies in the 
establishment of industrial canteens. Apart 
from the suitability of the food provided the 
essentials for success of a canteen include 
accessibility, the convenience and attractiveness 
of the premises, prompt service, convenient 
hours of opening, and a system of management 
acceptable to the workers. 

At the end -of 1917 there were about 840 
canteens in munition works and docks. The 
Committee are strongly impressed with the 
value of the facilities thus afforded, and are 
convinced that they have very materially con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the health of 
the worker, to the prevention of a_ serious 
breakdown under the strain imposed by war 
conditions, and to increased efficiency and 
energy, and corresponding output. Though the 
need for canteens has been accentuated by war 
eonditions;’ it is’) Im a large measure a 
permanent one. 

Other factors coming within the scope of 
the Committee’s findings included: The indus- 
trial employment of women; Hours of labour; 
Shifts, Breaks, Spells, Pauses and Holidays; 
Lost time and incentive; Sickness and _ill- 
health; Injuries and accidents; Special in- 
dustrial diseases; Cleanliness, ventilation, 
heating and lighting; Sanitation, washing and 
cloakrooms; Seats, weights, clothing and drink- 
ing water; Welfare supervision for women and 
girls; Welfare supervision for boys and men; 
Welfare outside the factory; etc. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1939 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on December 1 was 11,948, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,198,266 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,966, having an aggregate 
membership of 246,720 persons, 9-7 per cent 


of whom. were without employment on Decem- 
ber 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1939, as 
Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning 
of December in the years since 1920 has almost 
invariably shown a contraction, the only ex- 
ception being December 1, 1933, when there 
was a Slight improvement at that date. The 
movement at the first of December, 1939, 
was downward, but the reduction in the per- 
sonnel of the firms furnishing data was 
unusually small, the percentage loss being 
only about a third of that recorded, on the 
average, at December 1 in the last eighteen 
years. Statistics were tabulated from 11,948 
establishments whose working forces aggre- 
gated 1,198,266 at the latest date, compared 
with 1,207,149 at November 1, 1939; this was 
a decrease of 8,883, or 0-7 per cent. The crude 
index (1926100) declined from 123-6 in the 
preceding month to 122-7 at the date under 
review, when it was higher than at any other 
December 1 of the record; the previous high 
figures for the year-end were those of 121-6 
at December 1, 1937, and 119-1 at December 1, 
1929, while the index for that date in 1938 was 
114-0. 

Since the decline at the beginning of Decem- 
ber was decidedly less-than-average in the 
experience of past years of the record, the 
index of employment when corrected for 
seasonal influence showed a considerable in- 
crease, rising from 118-3 at November 1, 1939, 
to 119-8 at the date under review; this figure, 
which was the same as at November 1, 19387, 
was otherwise the highest seasonally-adjusted 
figure since September 1, 1929. 

93442—3 


In recent years, the crude index, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, has been as follows 
at December 1:—1939, 122-7; 1938, 114-0 1937, 
121-6; 1936, 110-1; 1935, 104-6; 1984, 98-9; 
1983, 91-8; 1982, 83-2; 1931, 99-1; 1930, 
108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7 and 1927, 108-1. 

Manufacturing showed a small gain at 
December 1. Although this was slight, it was 
interesting because the trend has been down- 
ward at the beginning of December in sixteen 
of the preceding eighteen years for which 
statistics are available. The December 1 index 
in manufacturing was the highest yet recorded, 
slightly exceeding the previous maximum of 
121-7 at October 1, 1937. The largest gains 
at the date under review were in textiles and 
iron and steel, while the greatest contrac- 
tions were those of a seasonal character in 
the food and lumber industries. 

Among the non-manufacturing classes, trans- 
portation, communications, services and con- 
struction reported seasonal declines, of which 
those in the last-named were most pronounced. 
On the other hand, mining, trade and logging 
afforded more employment, the improvement 
in bush work being particularly noteworthy. 

The staffs of the 11,173 firms making returns 
for December 1, 1938, had aggregated 1,096,434, 
a decline of 0:6 per cent from the preceding 
month; manufacturing, communications, trans- 
portation and construction, had then recorded 
seasonal curtailment, while logging and trade 
had shown considerable improvement. 

A review of employment during the year 
1939, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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Employment in Banking and Investment 
Operations 


For some months, statistics of their em- 
ployment have been collected from banks, 
trust companies and stock market operators. 
At the beginning of December, 414 firms and 
branches in these lines of business reported 
‘staffs aggregating 33,397 persons, compared 
with 33,265 in the preceding month. The 
addition of these figures to the returns 
furnished in the manufacturing, logging, min- 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and On- 
tario the trend of employment was upward at 
December 1; the gain in Ontario was slight, 
while there was considerable improvement in 
the other two provinces. In Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and the Western Provinces 
seasonal curtailment was indicated, that in 
British Columbia being most pronounced. 
Except in Saskatchewan, industrial activity 
was generally greater than at the beginning 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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ing, transportation, communications, construc- 
tion, services and trade industries brings the 
total number of employees included in the 
December 1 survey of employment to 1,231,663 
in 12,362 establishments, and slightly lowers 
the index of 122-7 in the industries above 
enumerated, to 122-3; when the employees 
of the co-operating financial organizations were 
added to the general figures for November 1, 
the index was lowered from 123-6 to 123-2. 
Comparable data for 1938 are not available. 


IS9o38se 1939 


of December of last year. The situation in 
most provinces was equal to or better than 
that of December 1, 1937; New Brunswick 
and Ontario were the exceptions in this com- 
parison. 


Maritume Provinces—In this area, expan- 
Sion was indicated in lumber and iron and 
steel manufacturing and in logging, shipping 
and trade, the increases in bush work being par- 
ticularly large; on the other hand, food and 
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pulp and paper factories, mining and construc- 
tion reported contractions, those in the last- 
named being greatest. Returns were furnished 
by 840 firms employing 91,090 workers, as 
against 87,342 at November 1. This gain of 
3,748 persons was contra-seasonal in character, 
the movement having been upward in only 
three of the eighteen preceding Decembers 
for which data are available. The index at 
the latest date, standing at 123-0, was the 
highest in any month since November 1, 1937, 
being fractionally above the figure for Decem- 
ber 1, 1937, which was the previous maximum 
for that date in the years since 1920. 

At December 1, 1938, the 810 reporting 
establishments had 80,560 employees, as com- 
pared with 82,592 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
falling-off, which was slightly below the average 
loss at the beginning of December in previous 
years of the record. Statements were received 
from 2,970 employers of 372,546 persons, or 
3,431 fewer than at the first of November. 
The index declined from 131-5 in the preced- 
ing month to 180-3 at December 1, 1939, 
when it was 8:6 points higher than at the same 
date in 1938, being also fractionally above the 
previous December maximum in 1937. Manu- 
facturing reported moderate, contra-seasonal 
improvement as compared with November 1, 
1939; the largest gains were in the iron and 
steel, textile and chemical divisions, while 
pulp and paper, lumber, tobacco, clay, glass 


and stone and some other classes were season- 
ally slacker. Services and construction and 
maintenance also released employees, the re- 
ductions in the latter being pronounced. On 
the other hand, logging, trade and shipping 
recorded increased employment, that in log- 
ging being particularly noteworthy. Statistics 
for the same date in 1938 had been tabulated 
from 2,810 firms in Quebec with a combined 
payroll of 344,421 persons; this was a contra- 
seasonal increase of 5,564 from their November 
1, 1988, staffs. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
a small advance at December 1, 1939; the 
trend at that date in other years of the 
record has usually been downward. Improve- 
ment was noted, on the whole, in manufactur- 
ing, largely in the leather, textile, tobacco, 
non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and iron 
and steel industries; the gains in the last- 
named were substantial. However, there were 
contractions in lumber, food, beverage and 
clay, glass and stone plants and in electric 
light and power. Among the non-manufactur- 
ing industries, logging, metallic ore mining 
and trade reported increased employment. 
Transportation and construction, however, 
showed seasonal curtailment, that in the latter 
being considerable. . The 5,221 employers mak- 
ing returns for December 1, 1939, had a staff 
of 495,549, compared with 494,877 at the 
beginning of November. The index, at 124:5, 
compared favourably with that of 114-4 at the 


Tasitzt I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
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Deocrplitxcs 3 ors siloseeia de? boven Rabo: 2 5 122-7 
Relative Weight of Sep Rea en Economic 
Areas as at Dec. 1, 1939.. : 100-0 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight”, as 


Maritime ‘ Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
112-7 04-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73-8 
93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-3 
107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
109-8 121-7 114-4 103-5 105-8 
109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 
115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 
115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 
116-4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 
117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 
117-9 131-5 124-4 112-7 115-5 
123-0 130-3 124-5 108-9 110-® 

7:6 31-1 41-3 11-9 8-f 


as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ee 
Tarte II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 
ee ———eessceoaSSS0C—OooS 


Relative 


Industries . Dec. 1, 
Weight 1939 
OR ee. Saran Per ve ee 
* 

MANUBACGTU RING =. wc acces. cues 52:3 122-2 
Animal products—edible...........- 2°3 144-0 
HT SUC PLOOUCt Bis casa-te ysis» eietsin le tie 2 114-2 
Leather and products..............: 2-2 125-7 

TGOLSANGISNOOS frseita a etets eit 1-4 123-9 
Lumber and products............... 3°8 84-1 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 69-6 

PRMIETIT CUETO oie cE Seerapers. cietone cterede ohors: os ‘7 91-6 

Other lumber products...........- 1-1 125-5 
Musical instruments..........-...06: “1 56-2 
Plant products—edible............-. 3:5 138-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 5-8 113-1 

Pulprand papery yew. sje oe eiele since 2-5 99-4 

PAperIDIOGUCUS sci = deus eet a 1:0 147-4 

Printing and publishing............ 2:3 118-8 
Rubber PLOGuctsie ewe tics ok se cheba e 1-2 116-0 
PL extile Productssc. ct. cues's corms es 9-9 135-7 

Thread, yarn and cloth............ 3-8 149-8 

Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 115-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 8 160-6 
Artificial silk and silk goods.... +8 495-1 

Hosiery and knit goods........... : 1-9 140-8 

Garments and personal furnishings. 3-2 124-1 

Other textile products............. 1-0 119-7 
RODACCOM RE ita «s dacioe lees eee -7 100°5 
IBeversves: oy hanes. otereerereietiere 8 173-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1:8 179-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 9 94-6 
Electric light and power............. 1:5 139-8 

’ Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 139-8 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-2 Vall asy¢ 

Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 156-0 

Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 124-7 

Agricultural implements........... “4 63-2 

Teand ivehicless i.e hel nso) ember 5-1 101-4 

Automobiles and parts.......... 1:8 154-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 70-9 
Heating appliances.............+.+6- “4 139-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 7 132-4 
Foundry and machine shop products +5 122-0 
Other iron and steel products........ 2-0 121-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 22 LOO ee 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-1 165-7 
Miscellaneous. ¢<iete vob see eerloene 5 154-2 
TOGGING Se ar ike roar ce ace tae 6-5 263-6 
VULINGUN Gere itera crs saitiais sede eras 6-6 171-3 
Coals 2 eos het Pee an eee 2-2 96-0 
Motallic'Orese sites... asa cee eeeee 3°7 354-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 7 138-8 
COMMUNICATIONS............... 1-9 85°5 
Pel@sraphss es s.woress es eee wee ee “4 96-8 
‘Pelephoness i cactdtieee ssa wales tee 1:5 82-4 
LRANSPOR TABION(. . omemcee tans 9-1 89-7 
Street railways and cartage......... 2:6 135-0 
Steam railways. .cecssess cee escent 5-1 77:0 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 88-0 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

THINAINGH Re hon st Sacer 9-5 93-8 
PSL GIng eh as Saeko waiandtnw/oameme erent 2-7 75-2 
IIH WAV lms seas Secs e easements 5-1 158-1 
L820 baton ie a as SEES DIN: o OeESae 1:7 52-1 

DEVICE Si ibiicdsinceeose cchasitaentee 2-5 132-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:5 127-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......... 1-0 142-3 

ARUN D DER LS eA ea nan A 11-6 144-7 
VEER airy ee ctot cs ae dep caters ote * 8-8 151-8 
Wriholesalor Ae Re tcc. seta ciee scar 2:8 126-0 

AT UN DUST RIBS J. iococcesaceent 100-0 122-7 


Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dec.1, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dee. 1, 
1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
122-1 110-1 116-3 107-0 101-4 91-3 
149-0 133-8 136-8 128-4 115-4 108-9 
114-3 96-5 93-4 95-5 101-5 89-0 
123-1 105-0 102-8 106-0 103-8 94-3 
121-6 103 «2 101-3 103-2 102-6 92-3 
88-2 72-2 79-9 77-7 69-8 64-5 
76-0 59:5 63-8 67-2 57-2 52-5 
90:8 88-4 92-0 90-3 85-4 78-1 
126-0 99-8 120-3 100-8 96-2 90-7 
58-4 50-3 52-2 50-2 51-8 52-3 
146-6 121-5 122-3 122-5 114-7 103-7 
113-9 107-2 111-8 105-5 98-7 94-7 
102-3 93-6 103-8 96-7 87-4 83-4 
146-7 136-4 138-8 127-9 118-1 109-4 
117-6 114-6 113-0 109-5 106-9 104-5 
115-6 105-6 111-6 101-2 98-3 92-3 
134-0 120-0 126-6 120-8 117-0 107-1 
144-1 131-2 143-2 136-2 136-9 121-2 
109-5 97-2 105-5 97-8 97-8 86-3 
156-6 132-0 150-2 150-0 142-4 123-9 
478-8 494-8 535-2 517-2 538-7 476-7 
136°9 122-7 128-7 128-2 127-6 117-6 
126-0 112-7 116-9 109-0 99-4 94-2 
123-3 104-3 102-0 97-7 94-5 87-7 
98-8 141-5 141-5 119-5 144-1 122-7 
181-3 168-9 161-6 157-2 141-0 137-1 
175-7 157-3 157-4 143-7 135-5 122-4 
99-4 85-0 92-9 82-3 75-8 68-9 
143-6 131-7 128-4 117-5 116-2 113-1 
138-8 130-8 152-9 125-0 124-5 111-3 
107-6 97:2 108-7 92-1 86-8 71-4 
151-7 113-5 139-2 120-9 115-7 92-3 
123-4 116-9 133-3 110-4 93-6 83-3 
60-1 61-6 74-4 51-8 52:5 39-1 
94-8 91-3 100-0 87-1 83-7 67-8 
139-9 159-0 159-1 140-5 120-0 69-8 
62-4 80-5 79-9 61-0 59-5 52-2 
142-7 129-8 126-8 121-6 105-3 92°8 
131-6 100-3 123-4 85-6 89-5 61-5 
124-4 106-7 120-0 104-7 94-8 ek 
119-9 103-3 112-3 95-3 87-2 77-4 
167-6 155-3 158-3 140-0 125-8 110-4 
168-5 152-3 151-4 142-5 137-5 132-2 
152-3 139-1 133-2 133-5 125-0 119-2 
206-4 166-4 355-4 265-7 183-5 198-6 
171-0 163-3 162-3 150°3 131-1 122-9 
94-4 95-2 98-3 96-2 93-7 95-5 
353-6 832°3 316-7 283-7 230°3 206-1 
143-7 131-1 140-2 126-7 104-8 87-2 
86-7 84-0 85-9 81-7 81-0 79°8 
100-0 93-8 95-6 92-0 91-7 88-6 
83-0 81-3 83-3 79-0 78-1 77°5 
90-6 85-0 84-1 86-5 84-0 80-1 
133-5 124-1 113-5 119-8 115-2 110-2 
79-2 71-9 75-0 75-1 73:1 71-0 
86-1 93:6 87:5 95-2 93-7 84-2 
117-6 112-8 104-2 80-1 95-9 100-3 
85-1 69-5 75-4 51-5 67°3 "55-2 
209-1 227-5 182-5 133-5 171-0 198-9 
64:5 48-9 59-4 59-4 55-3 54-7 
135-2 131-7 130-6 122-4 116-3 115-2 
129-0 126-0 126-1 115-7 112-0 113-9 
145-9 141-5 138-7 132-9 122-0 115-6 
140-2 139-7 139-6 136-0 131-1 126-0 
144-8 148-0 149-0 145-3 140-0 135-6 
128-1 119-7 118-5 114-9 110-5 103-7 
123-6 114-0 121-6 110-1 104-6 98-9 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table 1. 


same date in 1938; the 4,847 establishments 
whose statistics were then compiled had 448,- 
275 persons on their paylists. 


Prairie Provinces—Seasonal declines were 
indicated in the Prairie Provinces at the date 
under review, when the 1,707 co-operating 
firms reported they had released 5,060 workers, 
reducing their staffs to 142,173 at December 
1; this decrease was smaller than at the same 
date in any of the four preceding years, and 


was also rather below the average loss indi- 
cated at December 1 in the period, 1921-1938. 
Retail trade, coal-mining and local transporta- 
tion and storage showed improvement, mostly 
seasonal in character; there was also recovery 
in iron and steel and printing and publishing. 
Curtailment in the lumber, textile, food and 
other branches, however, reduced employment 
in manufacturing as a whole. Steam railway 
operation and construction and maintenance 
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also afforded less employment, the losses in 
personnel in all three branches of the latter 
being considerable. Industrial activity at the 
beginning of December was at a higher level 
than at the same date in any other year since 
1980. Data for December 1, 1938, were re- 
ceived from 1,572 establishments with 132,411 
employees, compared with 138,826 at the first 
of November, 1938. 

British Columbia—Further contractions were 
reported in British Columbia, in accordance 
with the movement almost invariably noted at 
the beginning of December in this record of 
nineteen years. There were gains in building 
and retail trade, but manufacturing was slacker, 
chiefly in food and lumber factories; logging, 
mining, transportation, communications and 
railway and highway construction also released 
employees, the losses in the last-named being 
most pronounced among the non-manufactur- 
ing industries. A much smaller decrease had 
been noted at December 1, 1938, but the index 
was then several points lower. The 1,210 firms 
making returns for the date under review had 
96,908 employees, as compared with 101,720 in 
their preceding statement. At December 1, 
1938, 1,184 employers had reported a staff of 
90,767 persons. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Lessened activity was indicated in Quebec 
City, Ottawa and Vancouver, but the trend 
was decidedly upward in Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg. The in- 
dexes in Quebec and Windsor were lower than 
at December 1, 1988, the decline in the latter 
being fractional; in the other centres above 
enumerated, however, employment was at a 
higher level. The situation in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver was 
also better than at December 1, 1937. 

Montreal—There was a considerable gain 
in the employment afforded in Montreal by the 
1,726 co-operating firms, whose staffs were 
enlarged by 3,187 persons to 175,112 at the 
beginning of December. Manufacturing on 
the whole reported improvement; this took 
place mainly in vegetable food and iron and 


steel factories. Transportation, road con- 
struction and maintenance and trade also 
afforded more employment. A general 


decrease had been noted at the same date of 
last year, and the index of employment was 
then 64 points below that of 112-7 at the 
latest date. The 1,623 establishments furnish- 
ing returns for December 1, 1938, had reported 
163,574 men and women on their paylists. 
Quebec—Industrial activity in Quebec City 
showed a moderate decline, according to the 
211 employers whose returns were received, 
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and who had 15,392 employees at December 
1. There were contractions since November 


’ 1, 1989, in manufacturing, mainly in the pulp 


and paper and iron and steel groups, while 
trade and construction were rather busier. 
Little general change had been noted at the 
beginning of December in 19388, when the 
index was much higher; statements had then 
been received from 200 concerns with 16,502 
persons on their pay-rolls. 

Toronto—Increases in personnel were re- 
corded in Toronto by the 1,770 co-operating 
firms, who employed 151,386 workers, as com- 
pared with 150,984 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Trade showed noteworthy improvement, 
and hotels and restaurants were also more 
active. Manufacturing as a whole, however, 
was seasonally dull, the food, textile and elec- 
trical apparatus groups reporting the greatest 
reductions, while iron and steel and some other 
lines were busier. Among the non-manufac- 
turing industries, construction and transporta- 
tion were quieter. A general loss had been 
registered at December 1 of last year, and the 
index of employment then was nearly nine 
points lower than that of 117-7 at the latest 
date. For December 1, 1988, 1,636 establish- 
ments had made returns, showing that they 
employed 137,448 men and women, compared 
with 138,451 at November 1. 

Ottawa—tThere was a falling-off in Ottawa, 
where manufacturing and construction reported 
moderate curtailment. Trade, however, was 
seasonally busier. Two hundred and twenty- 
eight firms recorded a combined pay-roll of 
14,817 workers, as against 15,314 in their last 
report. Employment was at a higher level 
than at the beginning of December, 1938, 
although a smaller decline had then been indi- 
cated by 214 employers with 14,190 persons on 
their paylists. 

Hamilton—An important gain was made in 
Hamilton; an aggregate force of 37,830 em- 
ployees was reported by the 331 firms furnish- 
ing data, an increase of 1,059 over their staffs 
at November 1. Manufacturing as a whole 
was much more active, the improvement taking 
place largely in textile, electrical apparatus and 
iron and steel plants. Transportation was also 
slightly busier, while other industries showed 
little general change. The index, at 116-1, 
was decidedly higher than at the same date 
of a year ago, when a loss had been reported 
by the 310 co-operating establishments, whose 
pay-rolls aggregated 32,944 men and women. 

Windsor—There was a further expansion in 
Windsor, mainly in iron and steel works, while 
other divisions showed little general change. 
Statements were tabulated from 194 employers 
with 20,455 workers at the beginning of 
December, compared with 19,414 in the pre- 
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ceding month. A gain had also been recorded 
at December 1, 1938; information had been 


received from 192 firms with 20,376 employees, ° 


while the index was then fractionally higher 
than at the date under review. 


Winnipeg—Employment showed a further 
moderate advance in Winnipeg, according to 
data received from 531 establishments em- 
ploying 48,916 persons, or 554 more than at 
November 1. Substantial improvement was 
recorded in trade, but manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction released employees. 
The general index, at 100-6, was six points 
higher than at the same date of last year, when 
a slight decrease had been reported by the 
504 concerns furnishing data, whose working 
forces had aggregated 40,794. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver was 
rather quieter, according to 523 employers 
of 38,089 workers, as compared with 38,483 
in the preceding month. Manufacturing 
showed a falling-off, mainly in food and 
lumber products, but transportation and trade 
afforded more employment. A small gain on 
the whole had been indicated at the beginning 
of December, 1938, when the 474 co-operating 
firms had employed 36,031 men and women; 
the index then was 3:1 points lower than that 
of 113-7 at the latest date. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—A slightly upward move- 
ment was reported at December 1 in manu- 
facturing establishments, 6,478 of which em- 
ployed 627,261 operatives, compared with 
626,821 at November 1. Reflecting this small 
gain, the index (1926=100) rose from 122-1 
at November 1, to 122-2 at December 1, when 
it was higher than in any other month in the 
record of nineteen years, slightly exceeding 
the previous maximum indexes reported in 
1929 and 1937. The December 1, 1938, figure 
was 110°1. 

As already pointed out, an advance in manu- 
facturing at December 1 is contra-seasonal, 
the trend having been downward in sixteen of 
the eighteen preceding Decembers for which 
statistics are available. After correction for 
seasonal movement, the index therefore showed 
a gain, rising from 210-0 at November 1 to 
123-6 at the beginning of December; like the 
crude index, the seasonally-adjusted figure was 
then at its maximum for the years since 1920. 

Curtailment, largely seasonal in character, 
was indicated in the food, lumber, clay, glass 
and stone, pulp and paper, beverage, electric 
light and power and non-metallic mineral pro- 
duct industries. On the other hand, the trend 
was upward in the iron and steel, textile, 
leather, tobacco, non-ferrous metal, electrical 
apparatus and chemical divisions. The greatest 


improvement was in iron and steel factories, 
in which employment was more active than 
in any other month since June, 1930. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (based on the 1926 average as 100), 
have been as follows at December 1 in recent 
years:—1939, 122-2; 1938, 110-1; 1937, 116-3; 
1936, 107-0; 1935, 101-4; 1934, 91-3; 1933, 
84:4; 1932, 80:3; 1931, 89-6; 1930, 100-6; 1929, 
112-8; 1928, 112-9 and 1927, 104-3. 

For December 1, 1938, 6,217 establishements 
had furnished statistics showing that they 
employed a staff of 561,191, compared with 
565,527 at the beginning of November. The 
index, at 110-1, was then some twelve points 
lower than the figure for the month under 
review. 

Animal Products—Edible—The production 
of edible animal foods afforded less employ- 
ment than at the beginning of November, 
1939, there being losses in meat-packing, dairy- 
ing and fish-preserving. The 305 establish- 
ments making returns released 965 persons 
from their staffs, reducing them to 27,975 at 
December 1. Although a gain had _ been 
recorded at the same date in 1988, employ- 
ment was then at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a further gain at the begin- 
ning of December, occurring largely in boot 
and shoe factories, although other branches of 
the leather trades also reported improvement. 
Statements were tabulated from 336 manufac- 
turers of leather products, employing 25,932 
persons, as compared with 25,397 at Novem- 
ber 1. A reduction had been noted at Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, when the index was over twenty 
points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a smaller scale than at the 
beginning of December, 1938, took place in 
this group at the date under review; the 
shrinkage was principally in rough and dressed 
lumber mills. Data were received from 950 
lumber firms, whose staffs declined from 47,960 
workers at November 1 to 45,719 at December 
1. The index was higher than at the same 
date of a year ago. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was a sea- 
sonal contraction of 2,494 employees in the 
547 vegetable food factories whose returns 
were received; they reported a combined work- 
ing force of 42,248 operatives. The decrease 
took place chiefly in canneries, but flour and 
cereal mills were also slacker while sugar 
refineries were decidedly busier. The largest 
losses, on the whole, were in Ontario. The 
index of employment at December 1, 1939, 
was many points above that indicated at the 
beginning of December, 1938. 
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Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 709 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls declined by 526 
persons to 70,151 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Employment was brisker than at the 
same date in 1938, although a smaller loss 
had then occurred. Improvement took place 
at the date under review in printing and pub- 
lishing establishments, while pulp and paper 
mills released employees. The largest reduc- 
tions in personnel were in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—A slightly upward move- 
ment was reported in the rubber group. The 
working forces of the 52 co-operating establish- 
ments stood at 14,494, compared with 14,442 
at November 1. A small decline had been 
shown at the corresponding date in 1938, and 
the level of employment was then lower. 


Textile Products—There was a_ contra- 
seasonal advance in employment in these in- 
dustries; most of this occurred in cotton, 
woollen, silk and knitting mills, while clothing 
and headwear factories showed somewhat 
lowered activity. Returns were compiled from 
1,169 manufacturers employing 118,089 workers, 
or 1,429 more than in the preceding month. 
A general loss had been recorded at the 
beginning of December, 1938, when the index 
was 15-7 points lower. 


Tobacco—Employment in tobacco factories 
moderately advanced. An aggregate payroll 
of 8,290 persons was indicated by the 46 co- 
operating firms, compared with 8,156 at the 
beginning of November. Large gains had been 
shown at the same date in 1938, and the index 
was then much higher than at the date 
under review. 


Beverages—A considerable decline was indi- 
cated in the production of beverages, accord- 
ing to 149 manufacturers with 9,421 employees, 
compared with 9,887 at November 1. Employ- 
ment was decidedly more active than at the 
same date in 1988. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
reductions occurred in this industry, 535 
persons being released by the 222 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 10,666 on their pay- 
rolls. A downward tendency had also been in 
evidence at December 1, 1938; the volume of 
employment then was smaller. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Improve- 
ment was indicated in the chemical group at 
December 1, according to data received from 
319 firms having 21,179 employees, as compared 
with 20,744 in the preceding month. A loss 
had been noted at the beginning of December, 
1938, when employment was at a much lower 
level than at the date under review. 


Electric Light and Power—There was a de- 
crease in employment in electric light and 
power plants, 102 of which had 17,740 em- 
ployees, or 478 fewer than at November 1. 
A larger recession had been reported at the 
beginning of December, 1938, but the index 
number then was a few points lower. 


Electrical Applhiances—A gain was noted in 
electrical apparatus plants; 125 manufacturers 
employed 19,020 persons, as compared with 
18,884 in their last report. Employment at 
December 1, 1939, was at a higher level than 
at the same date in the preceding year, a 
reduction having then been reported in this 


industry. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was con- 
siderable improvement in employment in iron 
and steel factories; the foundry and machine 
shop division reported lowered activity, while 
automobile and ‘other vehicles, shipbuilding, 
general machinery, agricultural implements, 
crude, rolled and forged, and some other 
plants were decidedly busier. There was an 
increase of 5,386 in the staffs of the 928 co- 
operating manufacturers, who employed 146,- 
177. The general level of employment in this 
eroup was decidedly higher than at the same 
date in the preceding year, or of any other 
year for which statistics are available, except 
1928. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—An advance 
took place in this division at the beginning 
of December, according to data received from 
193 employers of 26,631 persohs, as compared 
with 26385 in the preceding month. The 
index was higher than at December 1, 1938, 
a decline having then been. registered. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decrease in the manufacture of non-metallic 
mineral products; 98 firms employed 13,208 
workers, or 217 fewer than at the beginning 
of November. Activity in this group was 
higher than at December 1, 1938, when a 
larger loss had been noted. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which activity increased in all provinces, 
except British Columbia. Statements were 
tabulated from 426 logging camps having 77,- 
591 employees, or 16,811 more than in their 
last report. This gain was greater than that 
registered at the same date in 1938, and 
also exceeded the average increase from 
November to December in the years since 
1920. The index was decidedly higher than 
at December 1, 1938, although it was lower 
than at the end of 1987. 
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Mining 
Coal__Employment in coal mines increased 
at the beginning of December, 426 persons 
being added to the payrolls of the 102 co- 
operating operators, who had 26,298 employees. 
Most of the improvement was in Alberta. A 
larger advance had been shown at the corre- 
sponding date in 1938, but the index number 

was then fractionally lower. 


Metallic Ores—There was an increase in 
employment in metallic ore mines; 101 workers 
were taken on since November 1 by the 214 
employers from whom information was 
received, and who had 44,147 persons on their 
pay lists. A reduction had been indicated in 
December, 1938, when the number on the staffs 
of the firms reporting in this division was 
decidedly smaller. 


Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Curtailment in employment was noted in the 
extraction of non-metallic minerals, other than 
coal. In these industries, 104 firms furnished 
data showing that they employed 9,289 persons, 
as compared with 9,618 at November 1. 
Activity was greater than in the same month 
of 1938; a similar loss had then been indicated. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on tele- 
graphs and telephones; 315 persons were re- 
leased by ithe co-operating companies and 
branchés, which had 22,883 employees at the 
date under review. The index was slightly 
higher than in the early winter of 1938. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage.—This division 
was more active, the largest increase in em- 
ployment occurring in Saskatchewan. Data 
were compiled from 295 firms whose staffs rose 
from 30,787 at November 1, to 31,140 at the 
beginning of December. This gain compared 
favourably with the loss recorded at the same 
date in 1938, when the index was much lower. 


Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 101 em- 
ployers and branches reporting 61,451 workers, 
as compared with 63,169 in the preceding 
month. There were decreases in Quebec, On- 
tario and the Western Provinces. The index 
number was higher than at December 1, 1938, 
when a much larger contraction had been indi- 
cated. 

Shipping and Stevedoring —Employment in 
shipping was more active; 365 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 122 co-operating 
employers, whose payrolls aggregated 16,338. 
A large loss had been noted at December 1, 
1938, but the index then was several points 
higher 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a pronounced seasonal falling- 
off from the preceding month. Statements 
were compiled from 896 contractors employing 
32,103 persons, as compared with 36,316 at 
November 1. The most extensive curtailment 
was in'Quebec, although the trend was down- 
ward in all provinces except British Columbia. 
Shrinkage on a similar scale had been reported 
at December 1, 1938, when employment was 
in smaller volume. 

Highway—lImportant reductions were noted 
in the staffs of the 420 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 60,609 
workers at December 1, as compared with 
80,201 in the preceding month. Employment 
decreased in all provinces except Nova Scotia. 
The contractions noted in this group at Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, had been much less extensive, and 
the index then was many points higher. 

Ralway—Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal 
decline, which involved more workers than 
that occurring at the same date in 1938; 
nevertheless, the index then was slightly lower. 
Statistics were received from 30 contractors 
and divisional superintendents whose staffs 
were diminished from 25,811 at November 1, 
1939, to 20,821 at the beginning of December. 
The most pronounced contractions were in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
although there was general shrinkage. 

Services 

Reductions were reported by the 593 eo- 
operating firms, who had 29,371 employees, or 
507 fewer than in the preceding month. Hotels 
and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments were slacker. -The employment 
index was about a point higher than at Decem- 
ber 1, 1988; a smaller loss had been recorded 
at that date. 

Trade 

Important seasonal increases were again 
noted in retail trade, but wholesale houses 
released some employees. Returns were 
received from 2,081 trading establishments 
with 139,014 employees, or 4,285 more than 
at November 1. The index was slightly above 
that noted at the same date in the preceding 
year, being also higher than in any other 
December for which data are available. 


TABLES 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, and industries are given in the 
accompanying tables. The columns headed 
“relative weight” show the proportion that the 
number of employees reported in the indicated 
area or industry is of the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns at the date under review. 
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a 
(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1939 


Unemployment ‘as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work in other than their own 
trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
mot considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the num- 
ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

The situation for local trade union mem- 
bers at the close of November, 1939, was 
slightly less favourable than in the preceding 


cent, however, was recorded from Manitoba, 
the garment trades and steam railway opera- 
tion contributing largely to this unfavourable 
employment movement. Quebec and Sask- 
atchewan unions indicated recessions in work 
available on a small scale and in Ontario 
and Alberta the declines were less than one 
per cent. Compared with tthe returns for 
November, 1938, when 13-7 per cent of the 
members reported were without work, New 
Brunswick and Ontario unions showed a note- 
worthy rise in employment during the month 
reviewed, the iron and steel trades and steam 
railway operation in the former province 
accounting mainly for the change, while in 
Ontario a large number of trades and industries 
participated in the better movement reflected. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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month, the 1,966 labour organizations for- 
warding reports with a total of 246,720 members 
showing that 23,940 or a percentage of 9:7 
were entirely unemployed on the last day of 
the month, in contrast with a percentage of 
9-0 in October. Unemployment in November 
was ata lower level than in the corresponding 
month of any year since 1929. Nova Scotia 
unions showed improvement in conditions 
from October of over 4 per cent, almost en- 
tirely due to the better situation prevailing in 
the manufacturing industries, particularly the 
iron and steel trades. In New Brunswick 
lesser gains were noted and in British Colum- 
bia there was but a nominal upward tendency. 
Curtailment in employment of over 6 per 
93442—4 


Quebec, ‘Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia unions recorded more moderate expansion 
and in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan slight 
gains occurred. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
showing the unemployment existing among 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. Of these Winnipeg unions 
indicated a considerable slowing up in activity 
during November from the preceding month 
and in Edmonton recessions on a somewhat 
smaller scale were recorded. A less favour- 
able employment tendency was manifest also 
by Regina, Toronto, Vancouver and Montreal 
members, though the variations from October 
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were quite small. Halifax and Saint John 
unions alone reflected a slightly better trend. 
Moderate employment expansion from Novem- 
ber, 1938, was apparent among Saint John, 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg members 
and minor gains were evident in Halifax, 
Regina and Vancouver. In Edmonton the 
variation from November a year ago was so 
slight as to be almost negligible, though tend- 
ing in an unfavourable direction. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1933, to date. During 
November, the curve pursued an upward 
course from the close of October, an evidence 
of increased unemployment. At the end of 
the month the level of the curve stood some- 
what below that of November, 1938, reflecting 
a better situation during the month reviewed. 

The 574 organizations in the manufacturing 
industries making returns at the close of 
November with a membership numbering 
94,727 persons indicated that 9,412 or a per- 
centage of 9-9 were idle on the last day of the 
month, in contrast with percentages of 10°3 
in October and 14:8 in November, 1938. A 
somewhat greater volume of activity than in 
October was afforded glass, iron and steel and 
hat, cap and glove workers, and paper makers 
and slight gains were apparent among cigar 
and tobacco, and textile and carpet workers, 
bakers and confectioners, and metal polishers. 
On the contrary, meat cutters and butchers, gas 
and electric current employees showed note- 
worthy percentage recessions in activity, though 
affecting few persons as their membership 
was rather small. Declines in activity of 
lesser degree were manifest by general labour- 
ers, garment, rubber, wood and brewery work- 
ers and printing tradesmen. Leather and fur 
workers, however, maintained the same volume 
of unemployment as in October. Extensive 
employment recovery from November, 1938, 
was evident among wood and hat, cap and 
glove workers, mill and smelter men, and meat 
cutters and butchers and noteworthy improve- 
ment was apparent among general labourers, 
iron and steel, textile and carpet and garment 
workers and bakers and confectioners. More 
moderate advancement was recorded by paper 
makers, brewery and glass workers. Metal 
polishers, and cigar and tobacco workers re- 
ported minor gains in work afforded. Leather 
workers, on the other hand, suffered severe 
losses in employment from November, 1988, 
and pronounced recessions were indicated by 
electric current employees. Gas workers also 
showed considerable falling off in activity and 
the situation declined for printing tradesmen, 
rubber and fur workers. 

In coal mining the volume of unemployment 
at the close of November, 1939, remained 


much the same as in October, though fluctua- 
tions were apparent in the various provinces. 
This was manifest by the returns compiled 
from 57 local unions, with a membership 
aggregate of 21,769 persons, 828 or 3°8 per 
cent of whom were out of work on the last 
day of the month, in comparison with 3-7 
per cent of inactivity in October. Nova Scotia 
and Alberta unions reported nominal increases 
in work available which were just more than 
counteracted by the recessions evident in 
British Columbia areas. New Brunswick unions, 
as in the preceding month, reported all their 
members busily engaged. Heightened activity 
on a small scale was registered among coal 
miners during November from the correspond- 
ing month in 1938, when 5:2 per cent of idle- 
ness was reported. In this comparison Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia unions 
indicated an upward movement of employ- 
ment during the month reviewed, though the 
variations from November a year ago were 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE JJ. —PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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rather small. In New Brunswick all members 
were reported at work during the two months 
under comparison. 

Building and construction activities, due 
largely to seasonal influences, were quieter 
during November than in the preceding month, 
though the situation was considerably im- 
proved from November, 1938. Reporting for 
the month under review were 219 organizations 
of building tradesmen, involving 25,759 mem- 
bers, 6,449 or 25:0 per cent of whom were 
unemployed at the end of the month, as con- 
trasted with 20-5 per cent of inactivity in 
October and with a percentage of 36:6 in 
November, 1938. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers reported losses from October in- 
volving the greatest number of members and 
decidedly less activity was evident among 
granite and stonecutters, steam shovelmen 
and bridge and structural iron workers. De- 
clines in employment on a considerably smaller 
scale were shown by tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
carpenters and joiners, hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, and plumbers and steamfitters. 
Electrical workers were the only tradesmen to 
manifest a favourable tendency, though the 
change from October was but fractional. A 
much higher level of activity than in Novem- 
ber, 1938, was recorded by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, and 
plumbers and steamfitters during the period 
surveyed and the situation for bridge and 
structural iron workers, and painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers was considerably im- 
proved. Electrical workers indicated moderate 
expansion and a slightly upward trend was 
manifest by tile layers, lathers and roofers. 
On the other hand, granite and stone cutters, 
steam shovelmen and hod carriers and building 
labourers suffered extensive employment losses. 

Retarded activity on a small scale was evi- 
dent in the transportation industries during 
November from the previous month according 
to the returns compiled from 846 associations 
including 69,480 members. Of these, 4,799 or a 
percentage of 6-9 were out of work on the last 
day of the month, as compared with 5:5 per 
cent in October. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns included over 80 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, teamsters 
and chauffeurs, and street and electric railway 
employees all reflected some slowing up in 
employment from October. Moderate advance- 
ment, however, was evident among navigation 
workers. More favourable conditions pre- 
vailed in the transportation industries as a 
whole during November than in the corres- 
ponding month of 1938, when 9-4 per cent of 
inactivity was recorded. In this comparison 
navigation workers showed noteworthy im- 


provement in conditions during the month 
reviewed and the situation for steam railway 
employees was moderately better. Activity 
for teamsters and chauffeurs, on the contrary, 
was at a considerably lower level than in 
November, 1938, and employment for street 
and electric railway workers subsided slightly. 

Adequate employment was available to 
all retail shop clerks reported at the close 
of November, as was the case in both the 
preceding month and in November, 19388. 
Making returns for the month under review 
were 5 associations of these workers embracing 
a membership of 1,374 persons. 

At the close of November, 1939, returns 
were compiled from 82 associations of civic 
employees comprising 9,898 members, 218 or 
2-2 per cenit of whom were unemployed in com- 
parison with 3-7 per cent at the end of 
October and with a percentage of 2:0 in 
November, 1938. 

The miscellaneous group of trades indicated 
improvement in conditions on a small scale 
during November, 1939, over the previous 
month, the 141 local unions forwarding re- 
ports with 11,344 members showing that 628 
were out of work on the last day of the month, 
a percentage of 5-5, contrasted with 6:2 per 
cent of unemployed members in October. 
More pronounced expansion was evident from 
November, 1938, when 10-6 per cent of idle- 
ness was reported.. Theatre and stage em- 
ployees, and unclassified workers showed a 
gain in work afforded of over 2 per cent from 
October and among stationary engineers and 
firemen the advances registered were merely 
nominal. The tendency for hotel and 
restaurant employees were toward lessened 
activity, though the variation from October 
was almost negligible. Among barbers the 
situation remained identical with that of 
October. Contrasted with the returns for 
November, 1938, unclassified workers were 
much busier during the period reviewed and 
rather noteworthy gains were reflected by 
hotel and restaurant employees. Theatre and 
stage employees showed more moderate ex- 
pansion and the tendency for stationary en- 
gineers and firemen was but fractionally up- 
ward. Activity for barbers, however, was 
nominally retarded. 

Fishermen were much more actively en- 
gaged during November than in either the 
previous month or November, 1938, the 5 
associations furnishing reports with 2,093 mem- 
bers showing that 100 were unemployed on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
4-8 in contrast with percentages of 16-0 in 
October and 11-7 in November a year ago. 

The situation for lumber workers and loggers 
at the close of November was maintained at 
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almost the same level as in October, unemploy- 
ment standing at 20-8 per cent as compared 
with a percentage of 20-7 in October. The 
November percentage was based on the returns 
compiled from 6 associations of these workers 
with 2,405 members, 500 of whom were without 
work at the end of the month. Much better 
conditions prevailed than in November, 1938, 
when 380°4 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1938, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for November or each year from 
1929 to 1986, inclusive, and for each month 
from November, 1937, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1939 


A loss of over 18 per cent was registered in 
the volume of business transacted during 
November, 1939, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected when compared with 
that of the preceding month; likewise, a 
decline of more than 32 per cent was shown in 
comparison with the work effected in Novem- 
ber a year ago. In the first instance all groups 
recorded fewer placements, the greatest losses 
being those in construction and maintenance, 
logging and services, with others of more 


logging and transportation were small. Manu- 
facturing, trade and mining, however, reported 
gains, the largest, which was fairly substantial, 
being in manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1937, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies and _of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. From the graph it will be seen 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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moderate proportions in farming, manufactur- 
ing, trade and mining, that in transportation 
being minor only. Under the second com- 
parison a very heavy reduction, chiefly in the 
Prairie Provinces, was shown in farming and 
a decline of major proportions, particularly 
in Quebec and British Columbia, in construc- 
tion and maintenance. The loss reported in 
services was not so marked, while those in 


that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications followed a marked 
downward course throughout November, reach- 
ing levels at the close of the period much lower 
than those recorded at the end of the corres- 
ponding month a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 44°6 
during the first half and 40-1 during the 
second half of November, 1939, in contrast 
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with tthe ratios of 54°7 and 53-1 during the 
corresponding periods of 1938. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 42°8 and 39-2, as 
compared with 53-1 and 52-0 during the corres- 
ponding month of 1938. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1939, was 1,197, as compared with 1,487 during 
the preceding month and with 1,755 in 
November a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,824, in comparison with 2,923 in October, 
1939 and with 3,258 during November, 1938. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during Novem-+ 
ber, 1939, was 1,159, of which 768 were in 
regular employment and 391 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,421 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in November a 
year ago averaged 1,712 daily, consisting of 
1,274 placements in regular and 488 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of November, 1939, the 
offices of the Service referred 30,628 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 28,953 
placements. Of these, the’ placements in 
regular employment were 19,200, of which 
13,545 were of men and 5,655 of women, 
while placements in casual work totalled 
9,753. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 19,059 for men and 10,852 for 
women, a total of 29,911, while applications 
for work numbered 70,581, of which 51,044 
were from men and 19,5387 from women. 
Reports for October, 1939, showed 37,157 
positions available, 73,057 applications made 
and 35,505. placements effected, while in 
November, 1938, there were recorded 43,859 
vacancies, 81,426 applications for work and 
42,783 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1929, to date: : 














Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
BORON See Oe ees aon 260,747 137, 620 398,367 
BORON INa tis (ie 98 ape oeliert 5 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
EWR aiee Ne Ripe” Are 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
MOS? Se tea ae ae 158 00 198, 443 352,214 
SOBA es Maca SR Ra BN, 170,576 181, 521 352,097 
OSG. Ac dete clans 5 Ee 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
M985 hee Ae 226,345 127, 457 353, 802 
SUS CRS. . eae eat 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
TSE emia Ot M9 ba Cine od 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOS RBs ee ates Ben 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
1939 (11 months)...... 228, 559 132,023 360, 582 


Nova Scotia 


There was an increase of over 9 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
November when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decline of nearly 9 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
the previous year. Placements were over 11 
per cent above October, but over 9 per cent 
less than during November, 1938. Increased 
placements were reported in all industrial 
divisions, except construction and maintenance 
and transportation, when compared _ with 
November a year ago. The loss in transporta- 
tion was quite small, but the decrease in con- 
struction and maintenance was sufficiently 
large to offset the gains in all other groups. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 29; logging, 40; mining, 30; 
construction and maintenance, 536; trade, 35, 
and services, 642, of which 476 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 469 men 
and 144 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

New Brunswick 


During the month of November positions 
offered through Employment Offices in ‘New 
Brunswick were slightly above the preceding 
month and 11 per cent higher than during 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
There was an increase also in placements of 
nearly 2 per cent when compared with 
October and of over 11 per cent in compari- 
son with November, 19388. The only change 
of importance in placements by industrial 
groups from November, 1938, was a gain in 
construction and maintenance. Tihis increase 
was offset in part by small declines in services 
and manufacturing. The changes in other 
groups were quite small. Placements under 
construction and maintenance numbered 543 
and in services 650. Of the latter 480 were 
of household workers. Regular placements 
numbered 189 of men and 113 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec called for 12 per cent 
fewer workers than in the previous month and 
over 138 per cent less than during the corres- 
ponding month of 1938. There was a decrease 
also in placements of 14 per cent when com- 
pared with October and of nearly 18 per cent 
in comparison with November a year ago. 
When comparing placements by industrial 
groups with November, 1938, there was a 
substantial decrease under construction and 
maintenance and a moderate loss in trans- 
portation. These declines were partly offset. 
by large gains in logging and services and 
moderate increases in manufacturing, trade 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1939 












F place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled | tered | Referred |\{(——————_———_| placed same 
during | endof | during to endof | period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1938 
NOUS SCOR. oi. 5 ete chasis atu ast ob 1,365 48 2,116 1,335 613 720 3,057 815 
PISO Sera e eet ema e tse: tae 358 37 461 331 77 254 1,167 195 
Kentville, tide. cat oe bo Weald 432 0 1,017 432 358 74 887 497 
New, Glaszowe.c.cdenicbidaectish teas 253 11 311 250 136 112 436 105 
Sytiney Wyre tee eT, 322 0 327 322 49 280 567 18 
New Brunswick...................4. 1,250 8 1,353 1,255 302 953 1,350 125 
Chath anne Goris tee a oc ah te 377 0 379 377 0 377 50 
NONCTONP eee Se eee cece oe eke 516 8 530 521 250 271 384 88 
Sti Johny spews Myr te. be ees oc 357 0 444 357 52 305 916 37 
Quebec ee Nes auie shore Seek 75202 559 18,251 8, 234 5,420 1,363 9,805 7,094 
ALOU VILLOM Me nn teune cert coy ats antes 304 0 402 306 306 0 65 137 
Chicowsmrn jae nt vee. domulnow. «ok 536 0 1,014 536 526 10 278 508 
Hull 636 16 1,160 622 614 2 455 690 
72 0 280 72 67 5 111 95 
317 6 338 249 166 80 192 1,439 
3,011 361 9,390 3,504 1,564 1,030 6,116 2,097 
1,337 123 2,931 1, 236 752 8 1, 246 1,456 
576 1 817 578 543 36 314 310 
389 23 631 546 407 4 200 91 
Mh 6 461 141 77 1 2176 Dane AN a 
286 18 507 299 272 6 156 148 
Be eae Sisroteertore ie iaterate rece ee ake erate 131 5 320 145 126 V2 275 123 
Ontario his eh ee ok ae 10,555 222 27,504 10,673 6,208 4,332 50,135 4,762 
TES SINS ar Se neta See A eee 100 1 674 99 70 29 TOONS oe ad walle oye 
Py ahiciaptaln AM ie WE PRA At Ash 254 0 466 238 176 62 606 61 
ere Ie Panes, fk ia ay 112 1 391 115 Ue 38 Tt, 061 80 
LS A TE, 5 at Mn ES an 307 0 370 308 98 210 123 
ANIM HIRE oe Sales ctalele 429 0 436 429 355 74 264 189 
BIS AO Re ROLES MER TOOL ODO ER EOC MIS 160 41 582 874 330 21 1,416 74 
Sere ore teabelateere ai ker ciara sts azefo nisi 739 58 2,067 667 284 364 4,831 179 
Lid Tee els 5 MINER rae eek, geeties 76 0 294 76 57 19 270 171 
BOR Any BES ane Be eeUe oy gS 127 0 309 126 96 30 358 82 
ANS NUNC iN in We liaesat ak TS RMN TE 157 0 489 166 85 69 871 88 
EAD Si Tam US AS Bs 8B 576 39 1,015 637 419 156 1,703 239 
PS ay a is ot Sucateh sxiateteabere ts 164 9 42 152 120 32 55 
ya wielplafereei eal afaleret eretarelevabeists ails 258 0 484 324 284 40 1,040 101 
Hi Mla, "slits ah aetna Gi aleete) eae hatet a Rpeuatatans 198 i! 393 206 86 120 1,349 95 
Bae daat Lo cs ALS etal cosa ue ML 2,101 4 3, 660 mail 776 1, 385 3,373 361 
201 1 319 200 96 104 638 70 
182 1 697 190 115 75 248 110 
Peter boroue ais <2 Uhl Soe oeetdenys & 117 3 321 129 78 51 690 q5 
ROT CPATGIUn mien te at vatee crentcl es 740 0 478 483 411 72 671 599 
Sta Catharines Weenie Wve owes eye 226 21 501 214 99 112 1,921 118 
Ste Mth omg Ver Neh ee et leah, 69 0 134 69 30 39 310 110 
SEU TTES A 5 SAIN A va chen pear te 212 4 827 213 81 132 477 58 
Dab. Manion. 12. . Cbe) Lat IOe 164 9 518 174 115 56 275 157 
SHNCOG 2h Hea, x Bolan recy ek oe 42 0 117 41 32 9 TRAN RGRY Bots, Ae 
PPTALIOL Mas Hen ee Ne, 108 0 296 101 78 23 922 100 
Sudburyalie/. anergy) apehees ann.) NU 290 0 598 349 306 43 183 102 
AAMBTONANS Sore SES os Od bs Ness 389 0 1,303 385 210 175 1,226 210 
ER OLONCO WAS ake, Uae Oya eR 1,355 7 8,612 1,380 760 620 18,741 799 
Wollandennes men tts a eLyantiss ones 53 5 204 7 38 8 1,029 23 
Windsor et. ee ie ET Sa bes 462 13 865 470 319 151 3,511 220 
WOOdSLOCI er ra dian illu etl eels 187 4 342 190 127 6 5) 113 
Rinnitoba ges Sa, Ut, eee 8,056 9 5,788 3,200 2,829 399 13,501 3,308 
IBTANGORMIS A wee tart Ry as See anata, eis her, 211 7 165 150 15 714 195 
DAN DININME Ny osee Teen iene. sare vee 38 0 64 388 29 g 26 158 
Portazclarberainion ts ik). oleeelek 29 0 29 29 28 1 0 49 
NVSURIDES Ra rate ee, ae J 2,778 2 5, 290 3,001 2,622 374 12,761 2,906 
Saskatchewan.....................5- 1,168 86 2,105 1,143 841 303 2,300 10,108 
Estevan. wre. PELL, estas roel... 1 23 6 6 0 68 192 
Moosediawasi cen nots cous 215 19 431 210 130 81 464 986 
North Battleford oD wes 69 31 26 5 157 1,181 
iPrincovAlberty.; sensaer. opretis conte «5 93 11 148 83 51 22 103 
RGM Mee ta a hPa tei pest ae y lek a) 267 0 485 272 224 48 778 2,047 
Saskatoon aa atee del See Rae 208 0 511 209 158 51 446 3,164 
DwiltpOurrent: seks. ho gekreeee tate 63 20 90 48 38 10 223 567 
WW GYIOUTT ore Eile ¢ cr elcniy eis oes ale lereie gern 126 15 141 123 102 21 13 230 
LMOCEHOM.N tae, cdahbebepeel cen aes ich hae 154 7 207 161 96 65 48 1,010 
ALD DEERE 2 anise. is ole cnce eRe 1,977 27 4,782 1,919 1,598 321 6,759 2,701 
Calgary... ....... Petr Rett are wee eekiats 701 21 2,126 649 516 133 2,522 894 
BOTENSOUGT AGEs Sulawesi e dels ve oveiy d 93 0 360 88 62 26 216 142 
AVGIMONCOM mae ee ethane Matec: 967 0 1,813 963 858 105 3,385 1,495 
TOU DTIGLS nares tise cele coe tae le 101 6 207 99 86 ; 13 311 145 
DMoedictng Hats). fo) aha dons. 115 0 276 120 76 44 325 75 
British Columbia.................... 2,768 27 8,692 2,836 1,389 1,362 16,300 2,890 
ES AIG O MR. 6 aster deg tat, F's piel stale: sce Hela 0 96 3 41 148 34 
Nanaimo fst «ahs aanten hislcteitc 327 0 397 333 325 8 633 378 
INGISONT. i che came ceh oti teat ot 180 0 274 178 28 150 75 19 
New, Westminster: ses. cee ccs as 199 0 586 199 175 24 876 30 
Henticlomien.csks eee. oes ee 91 11 200 80 82 48 226 37 
Prince: George. easta nh.» kee sees, ae 2 0 14 1 0 0 9 4 
Prince Rupert....... RAR SOR ater be yup rate 12 0 126 12 0 1 254 3 
ANCOUVED. tant ctnins ticles «ela cde arte « 1,386 16 5,436 1,470 488 898 12,245 2,218 
Victoria 528 0 1,563 20 300 220 1,834 132 
Canadarrenee erste Ta ae haere 29,911 986 70,581 30, 628 19,200 9,753 | 103,207 31,853 
MOM ic ete cere cae at rs tds, one 19,059 114 51,044 19,193 13,545 5,485 83,613 24,585 


WORN ig seine ie aim chic Ries omee 10, 852 872 19,537 11,435 5,655 4,268 19,594 7,268 
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and farming. Other changes were nominal 
only. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing, 185; logging, 1,274; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,834; trade, 91 
and services, 3,312, of which 3,136 were of 
household workers. There were 3,367 men 
and 2,053 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
ONTARIO 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during November, were 27 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
but over 12 per cent better than during the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
There was a decrease of nearly 24 per cent in 
placements when compared with October, but 
a gain of 15 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1938. With ithe exception of a fairly 
large decline in construction and mainten- 
ance, all industrial divisions showed gains in 
placements over November a year ago. The 
most important increases were in manufactur- 
ing, logging, services, transportation and farm- 
ing. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing, 1,370; logging, 1,361; 
farming, 696, transportation, 218; construction 
and maintenance, 2,859; trade, 306 and ser- 
vices, 3,637, of which 2,521 were of household 
workers. During the month 4,428 men and 
1,780 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

MANITOBA 

Employment Offices in Manitoba received 
orders for over 24 per cent fewer workers in 
November than in the preceding month and 
over 17 per cent less than during the corres- 
ponding month of the previous year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of nearly 
24 per cent when compared with October and 
of over 13 per cent in comparison with Novem- 
ber, 1938. Farm placements were considerably 
less than during November a year ago and 
accounted for the decline under this compari- 
son for the province as a whole. There was 
a fairly large increase in construction and 
maintenance and moderate gains in logging 
and manufacturing, but the changes in all 
other groups were quite small. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
65; logging, 354; farming, 939; construction 
and maintenance, 1,116; and services, 720, of 
which 618 were of household workers. There 
were 2,428 men and 401 women placed in 
regular employment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during November were 
34 per cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 89 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 


There was a decrease also in placements of 
over 32 per cent when compared with October 
and of nearly 89 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1938. The abnormally large de- 
crease from November of the previous year 
was due to a substantial reduction in the 
placements of farm hands and farm domestics 
under the Farm Improvement and Employ- 
ment Plan, under which scheme many workers 
were placed in November, 1938. There were 
small gains in manufacturing, construction and 
maintenance and trade. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 52; 
farming, 444, and services, 586, of which 431 
were of household workers. During the month 
509 men and 332 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
ALBERTA 

During the month of November orders re- 
ceived at Employment Offices in Alberta called 
for nearly 20 per cent fewer workers than in 
the preceding month and over 31 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. Placements also were over 
19 per cent less than in October and nearly 
36 per cent below November, 1938. A large 
reduction in farm placements accounted for 
the decline from November of the previous 
year for the province as a whole. This de- 
crease was partly offset by moderate gains in 
logging and’ services. The changes in all other 
groups were quite small. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included logging, 228; farm- 
ing, 724; mining; 76; construction and main- 
tenance, 162, and services, 645, of which 506 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,174 men and 424 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of 11 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia when com- 
pared with the preceding month and of over 
52 per cent when compared with the corres- 
ponding month of the previous year. Slightly 
higher percentages of loss were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. The 
large decrease in placements from November, 
1938, was due to substantial declines in 
logging and construction and maintenance. 
There was a moderate increase in services and 
smaller gains in manufacturing and trade. 
Minor losses were reported in farming and 
mining; changes in other groups were nominal 
only. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing, 90; farming, 65; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,579 and services, 
893, of which 650 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
981 of men and 408 of women. 
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Movement of Labour 

During the month of November, 1939, the 
ofiices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 19,200 placements in regular employ- 
ment 8,191 of which were for persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the 
immediate district of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 883 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate, 739 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 144 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate, which is 2-5 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the offices of the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available locally. 

In Quebec during November one bushman 
secured a certificate at the Hull office for 
transportation to Pembroke. The movement 
of labour in Ontario during November was 
entirely to provincial situations and embraced 
the transfer of 661 persons. Of these 655 were 
destined to logging activities at various 
centres, the Port Arthur zone receiving 329, 
the Sudbury zone 145, the Fort William zone 
181, the Sault Ste. Marie zone 49 and the 
Pembroke zone one. A number of offices co- 
operated in the despatch of these workmen. 
The Timmins zone received 2 farm hands 
and one labourer from Toronto and the 
Welland zone one patternmaker from Windsor. 
For employment within their respective zones 
the Fort William office transferred one line- 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued 
by 58 cities during November was $4,148,889. 
This was a decrease of $1,463,380, or 26-1 per 
cent, as compared with the October figure of 
$5,612,269, while the total was lower by 
$553,448, or 11:8 per cent, than in November, 
1938, when the estimated value of the build- 
ing authorized by these cities was $4,702,337. 
The latest figure was also below that for 
November, 1937, but with these exceptions 
was the largest for that month in the years 
since 1931. 

The value of the building permits taken 
out in the first eleven months of the present 
year was $53,688,802; this was lower than the 
aggregate of $57,434,417 reported in the period, 
January-November, 1938, but substantially 
exceeded the total for the same months in any 
other year since 1931. However, the eleven 
months’ aggregate in each of these years has 
been very much lower than in preceding 
years of the record; the wholesale prices of 
building materials have recently been lower 
than in the same period of either 1938 or 1937, 


man and the Port Arthur office one hotel 
waitress. The Winnipeg offices assisted in the 
despatch of the 176 workers benefiting by the 
reduced rate in Manitoba during November. 
Of these, 83 went to provincial employment 
and 148 outside the province. The former 
were destined to points in the Winnipeg zone 
and included 32 bushworkers and one miner. 
Of the interprovincial transfers 142 were bush- 
men and one, a saw filer bound for centres 
in the Port Arthur zone. Vouchers for re- 
duced transportation were granted in Sas- 
katchewan during November to two persons 
going to provincial employment. From Prince 
Albert one sawmill worker journeyed to 
Yorkton and from Saskatoon one bushman 
went to Prince Albert. Alberta transfers at 
the reduced rate during November were 40 in 
number, all provincial. These were effected 
by the Edmonton office, which despatched 16 
mine workers, 16 bushmen, 8 cooks, 3 oil re- 
finery workers, one fisherman and one farm 
hand to various points within the territory 
administered by that city office. Taking 
advantage of the reduced rate in British 
Columbia during November 2 apple packers 
secured certificates at the New Westminster 
office for transportation to Penticton and one 
housekeeper was carried at the special rate 
from Vancouver to Nelson. 

Of the 883 workers who profited by the 
Employment 'Service reduced transportation 
rate during November 472 were conveyed by 


the Canadian National Railways and 411 by 


the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Canada During November, 1939 


although they continue higher than in any of’ 
the years, 1931-1936. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for November 1, 1939, showing that they had 
issued more than 500 permits for dwellings 
estimated to cost approximately $1,850,000, 
and about 1,900 permits for other buildings 
estimated at over $2,200,000. There were also 
two engineering projects valued at $23,000. 
During October, permits were issued for the 
erection of about 580 dwellings and 2,200 other 
buildings, estimated to cost approximately 
$1,900,000 and $3,600,000, respectively. 

Quebec and Saskatchewan reported increases 
over October in the value of the building 
authorized; the former gain amounted to 
$340,847, or 36-4 per cent, while that in Sask- 
atchewan was very slight. Reductions in this 
comparison were indicated in the remaining 
provinces, that of $1,118,059, or 86-2 per cent, 
in Ontario being most pronounced. 

As compared with November, 1938, New 
Brunswick and Alberta showed increases, of 
$31,785, or 82:5 per cent, and $91,112, or 
124-3 per cent, respectively. Of the declines 
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elsewhere reported, those of $306,329, or 81:7 
per cent, in Nova Scotia, and $244,106, or 
16-1 per cent, in Quebec were largest. 

Of the four most populous centres, Montreal 
and Toronto recorded increases in the value 
of the building authorized in November as 
compared with the preceding month, but in 
each case the total was lower than in Novem- 
ber of last year. In Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, the aggregate value was lower than in 
either October, 1989, or November of last 
year. Of the other centres, Moncton, Saint 
John, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Chatham, 
Kitchener, Owen Sound, St. Catharines, St. 
Thomas, York and East York Townships, 
Riverside, Moose Jaw, Lethbridge and Victoria 
reported higher building authorizations than 
in either the preceding month, or the same 
month of 1988. 

Table I shows the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during November and 
in the first eleven months of each year since 
1926, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 100. 
The January-November index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in these 
years are also given (average 1926—100). 

The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of this year was lower by $3,745,615 than in 
1938, but was greater than in the same period 
of any other year since 1931. The average 
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TABLE I 
Average 
indexes of 
wholesale 
Indexes of | _ prices of 
Value of value of building 
Value of permits permits materials 
Year permits issued in issued in in first 
issued in | first eleven} first eleven eleven 
November} months months months 
(1926=100)| (average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
19395 scan 4,148,889 | 53, 688,802 37-1 88-9* 
TOSS eek 4,702,337 | 57,434,417 39-6 89-2 
193 Gabi 4,925,202 | 52,288,022 36-1 94-3 
LOS Geen: 3,097,508 | 38,043,527 26-3 85-1 
193D¢ 020+: 3,447,653 | 44,158,767 30-5 81-2 
LOSA Sa aa 2,622,534 | 24,935,704 17-2 82-7 
IER en 1,624,138 | 19,793,204 13-7 78:1 
OSA ee Mee. 2,593,073 440,00, 142 28-1 77-4 
TOS ape 7,282,117 |104,327,739 72-0 82-1 
LOSOKE ee: 11,821,292 |150, 939,044 104-2 91-4 
1929.0... 16,171,400 |220, 255, 867 152-0 99-1 
OOS eae 15, 830, 836 |203,010, 555 140-1 96-9 
US PA bees bys 12,857,622 1172, 858,176 119-3 96-2 
19264.280e 9,975,451 |144,877, 789 100-0 100: 


* Average for first ten months. 


index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials, though lower than in 1937 and 1938, 
was higher than in preceding years since 1930. 


Table II gives the value of the building 
permits issued by 58 cities in November, 1939, 
and November, 1938. The 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
thus *. 


' TABLE II 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION Woes AG cay ete BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
8 


Cities November,} November, Cities November,| November, 
1939 1938 19389 1938 
$ $ $ $ 
P. EB. Island— Ontario—Con. 
eyOhanloutesOwmMne sce eee «can 1,600 3,000 SSCumMbOmMash. eu teria sht es ue cas 12,000 8,490 
INGVA SCOR 8.i.0 65 hoses ke oe ok 68,811 375, 140 Sarnia), eee cakes ieee Aner teie estes) ale 15,015 6,399 
‘AGEN oe Bue Re eee eae ecm en ita) 46,679 328, 495 Sale stor Vearie,. se eee seein 21,619 48.875 
New? Glasfows cc cicnc ceieianee 1,955 9,590 SMOTONTO) We eee ee 761, 937 1,042,042 
ESV GNOYi sere ta mat, 20,177 37,055 York and Hast York Tps...... 192,436 145, 874 
New Brunswick.................. 70,316 38,531 Welland’ iio. Mee renter neclays 1,260 12,339 
Pracentcton sees. sacla ce amen 1,050 10,030 MVVARCLEOT: a, ): Shia elo ine atta are tarae 69,872 27,395 
PVLOTICUON tania bastante cease un ae 27,910 17,060 Riverside. sce et soot ee 9,335 4,265 
ESaint JonNs.s chess eee es eee 41,356 11,441 Woodstock sat. cece ie 12,030 15,824 
Quebec......... etapa iG aAA kissn aden 1,276,619 | 1,520,725 Manitoba: sijcs hens Soe See ees 201,475 236, 635 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 988,736 | 1,172,880 S Brandon cores. eae eee Nil 550 
TRAUODRCN sNews Letitia ass a dium 97, 233 171,065 Db DOMMACS :Aeeey, cea mer omits 27,725 51,035 
Shawinigan alls, os odes seen ee io20, 15,050 Winnipeg aann aap als Sunes aisle 173,750 185,050 
MSNOLDTOOKG: es cca kicti ace ss owes 138, 200 86, 740 
a bhreo: REVOrs cies aves cide ctechine 42,675 26, 740 Saskatchewan.................06: 42,389 49,375 
MWEStIMOUNG IES cele ce tise coe mingee 8,450 48, 250 PMIGOROWAW ccscur evi sas ya's ate altos 15, 220 3,590 
PREGA oh ec cae ee ee alee a 25, 429 43, 685 
Ontario. Oe Rte RE RET aS 1,971,911 2,021,168 Saskatoon! duu. asain See ee 1,740 2,100 
Bellevilleteat ccm. ed tee te 5, 850 7,950 
SPSEANUIONG schon orth eid oie sehr 9,460 10, 404 Albertans: 2). GRO ahah oeeeee 164,395 73, 283 
CieeOn eine. pie ie 61,575 BB. 280 ic || || SOGIEALY... «inti Gahel eit sence dl 77, 145 34, 188 
MH OLODW HEIRIN ea. (s o's vere ohee gee 43,360 15,498 ME CIMONCOM We eaters ere <n 48,530 Beem 640) 
al Ge nace eiciac. «(kote «eae 16,095 44,613 heth bridge apse. won sh eae 37,020 3,700 
BRIHOID Me a cat's Fo vviny co dew noir 8,985 25,405 Medicine Hatrenneornerccean cone 1,700 ws af AS 
PEEP sets Gv Vp es n> ahs ae 122, 618 303, 406 
PINT SUON che ie star fa: « ao ORIG 45,415 11,562 British Columbia................. Soleans 384, 480 
ISTECHONCD ee sha ns ase tecce ake 143,475 43,582 Karalop pain reece cart oe 8, 684 2,770 
PARODUOI rat ak hr bho s4 bc Ue tialeeh 106,025 34, 130 INBNALINON A tee cet cee sci, 6,300 8, 200 
NisgaraiHallehec. as. ees eee 38,375 770 *New Westminster................ 6,825 21,975 
OSHA Waren hrcccars sacs tne 4,000 14, 145 Prince; Ruperteaseen toc ote dees 1,250 1,950 
POLEA WAS ee le eee 138, 100 107,990 Vancouver! wpm ica oer 257, 230 272,370 
Owen Sound’ (iar! dase ian ee 13,870 , 68 North Vancouver.............. 5,130 13,260 
PECtorpOLnoug nse scs cnc ec 48,399 17,440 AVACtOTION.. Oca MR eee 66, 954 63, 955 
SPortiArthures side. doswerawoce: 14,910 10,296 ——————_——q—- 
yo '3 RIES Oe Pee eee 5, 200 1,100 Total— 58 cities........... *el...] 4,148,889 4,702,337 
PSt. Catharines:  o.cc ccc c ete s ntieso 50, 695 19,909 Total—*35. cities...........<.s-- 3,664,690 | 4,238,958 
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EMPLOYMENT. CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
DECEMBER, 1939 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

December was reported by the superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were en- 
gaged in routine work and the delivery of 
firewood. Farm produce at the markets was 
abundant, consisting chiefly of meats, butter, 
eggs and poultry. Fishing was light, there 
being in particular a great scarcity of smelt, 
although haddock, cod and lobsters were more 
plentiful. Improved weather conditions had 
helped lumberimen, so that additional men had 
found employment. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area worked from three and a half to 
five days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity operated two and a half to six 
days. Canning factories, pulp mills, sugar 
refineries and wood and veneer plants were 
fully occupied, but some idleness was ne- 
ported by the iron and steel industry. Build- 
ing was somewhat held up by adverse weather 
and a scarcity of certain necessary supplies. 
Road construction continued, but on a reduced 
scale. Passenger and freight traffic during the 
holiday season was very heavy and trade at 
that time correspondingly good, although a 
slight falling off in the latter was reported, 
following the Christmas rush. Difficulty was 
still noted in obtaining experienced maids for 
household service. 

In the Province of Quebec farming was 
quiet, but great activity prevailed in logging 
throughout all lumbering districts. Manu- 
facturing, too, recorded improvement, the 
more important centres reporting, in particular, 
as follows:—Montreal, pulp and paper in- 
dustries exceptionally active and food and 
textiles normal; Sherbrooke,—many industries 
were benefiting from war work, especially iron 
and steel plants in connection with the making 
of armaments and machinery, and textile mills 
in the manufacturing of army uniforms; Three 
Rivers,—paper, iron and cotton establishments 
operating regularly; Hull,—a demand reported 
for machinists, engineers and skilled labour. 
Building construction had slackened consider- 
ably in nearly all parts of the province, Sher- 
brooke and other sections of the Eastern 
Townships alone reporting the majority of 
skilled labour employed. Trade was better, 
with substantial staff increases. There was 
also a greater call for servants for domestic ser- 
vice in Montreal than in the rural centres and 
more placements effected, especially in hotels. 

Farm orders in Ontario came in slowly and 
a fair supply of men was available. Logging 


operators were marking time, with camps 
partly staffed, many of the workers having 
gone away for Christmas and New Year’s. 
More of the smaller camps were re-opening 
with every snow fall, but a greater depth of 
snow was needed before sleigh hauling could be 
started. Mining was quiet, except at Timmins, 
where the situation was normal and a fair 
demand reported for various classes of miners. 
On the whole, staff and production levels in 
manufacturing were being maintained, with in- 
dications pointing to increased activity in the 
New Year. Some firms were closed down for a 
short time for stock taking, but steel, textiles, 
rope and paper industries were busy and the 
majority of machine shops was running stead- 
ily. War orders also had increased the output 
in some lines. No material change was regis- 
tered in the auto industry, but difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining sufficient steel for 
bridge construction. A lull in the building 
trades was quite pronounced, partly due to 
colder weather and partly to the completion 
of work started earlier in the season. Nearly 
all highway construction camps had closed 
down, or were running with skeleton staffs for 
the time being. Freight transportation was 
less, but extra railway crews had been required 
for passenger service. Holiday business was 
good and improvement shown in retail sales. 
In the Women’s Department, the call for extra 
help in domestic service for Christmas and 
New Year’s increased temporary employment, 


but difficulty was experienced in obtaining a 


sufficient number of fully qualified applicants 
as cooks and cooks-general. Requests for 
industrial and clerical workers showed the 
usual decline over the holiday period. 

In the Prairie provinces there was very 
little demand for farm help, but logging was 
fairly good, although operations were delayed 
through lack of snow for hauling. Mining was 
quiet, except at Drumheller, where most of 
the mines were working full time, so as to 
handle increased orders. Manufacturing showed 
little change. Construction was only fair; 
some work was still in progress under the 
Department of National Defence for winter 
quarters for the troops. Trade was slacker, 
following the Christmas rush, which had been 
greater than in previous years. Fewer calls for 
help were received in the Women’s Division, 
but, as in other provinces, there was a shortage 
of suitable applicants for positions available. 

Farming in British Columbia was quiet, but 
lumbering was much better, a number of 
camps, as well as saw mills, having resumed 
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operations. Mining was steady, but with no 
extra call for help. There was a slackening in 
requests for labour, on account of the comple- 
tion of certain contracts and seasonal layoffs, 
so that numerous applicants were applying for 
work, some of whom found temporary or 
casual employment with firms or householders. 
Shipping and longshore work was much better 
at New Westminster, but quiet at Prince 
Rupert, while at Victoria there was a general 
little pick-up, which was welcomed by water- 
front workers, who had experienced quite a 
layoff on account of the shortage of tonnage. 
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With lumber once more moving regularly, the 
outlook for longshoremen was therefore, much 
better. Activity in the shipyards, however, 
still remained somewhat in abeyance until 
new contracts were awarded. Trade had been 
good over the holidays, but the busy period 
had been followed by some quietness, during 
which time stock-taking was proceeding in 
many stores. An increased number of casual 
placements had been made in the Women’s 
Division, with the usual number of requests 
received for domestics in regular household 
service. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND | 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


(Owing to the non-receipt of information 
essential to the compilation of employment 
and unemployment statistics for Great Britain 
this section ws unavoidably omitted this 
month.) 

United States 

According to a report issued on December 
21, by Miss Frances Perkins, United States 
Secretary of Labor, employment in nonagri- 
cultural industries in November decreased by 
about 100,000. Ordinarily, the report stated, 
employment is reduced by about 350,000 at 
this time of year, because of seasonal cur- 
tailment in many industries. The smaller 
reduction this year indicates continued 
strength in the industrial situation. Declines 
were recorded principally in construction and 
water transportation. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as follows: 

In heavy manufacturing industries, there 
were contra-seasonal gains. Retail employ- 
ment also increased. In agriculture, which is 
not included in these estimates, fewer people 
are always employed at this time of year, so 
that employment as a whole has probably de- 
clined by considerably more than these figures 
indicate. Since last November more than one 
and a quarter million workers have been re- 
employed in nonagricultural occupations, ex- 
clusive of WPA and other special government 
employment. 

In manufacturing, 60 of the 90 i nahienies 
reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
had more employees. For manufacturing 
as a whole there was a met increase in employ- 
ment of 0:2 per cent, or 20,000 workers, com- 
pared with the expected seasonal lay-off of 
about 150,000. The important gains in factory 
employment, as in earlier months, were in the 
heavy industries—iron’ and steel, agricultural 


machinery, foundries and machine tools, as 
well as in factories making furniture, and cotton 
and woollen goods. Declines were concen- 
trated in the food and clothing industries and 
were largely seasonal. Anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal mines and metal mines took on 
some workers, although the total pay roll in 
anthracite mines was substantially reduced in 
the first half of November because of time 
off for voting and the observance of Armistice 
Day. 

In retail trade the gain of 1:5 per cent, or 
more than 50,000 employees, was slightly larger 
than the average increase from October to 
November. Additions were largest in depart- 
ment stores and other stores selling general 
merchandise. Wholesale firms reported a 
slight employment increase, accompanying 
sustained manufacturing activity and a larger 
volume of retail trade. 

The principal important declines in em- 
ployment in November were in construction 
and transportation. Employment in water 
transportation has been adversely affected by 
neutrality legislation and by labour disputes. 
The railroads laid off about 17,000 workers as 
a result of seasonal curtailment of maintenance 
of way activities. Railroads are employing 
77,700 more men than a year ago, however, and 
until this month had increased their forces 
steadily since last January. In public utilities 
and the service industries there were small 
reductions in employment in November. 

Factory Employment—For the sixth con- 
secutive month employment in manufactur- 
ing industries showed an increase. The actual 
net gain in November was slight—about 
20,000 wage earners or 0:2 per cent, in con- 
trast with an expected seasonal decline of 1:9 
per cent. Thus the increase in employment 
in some lines of manufacturing was large 
enough to offset seasonal declines in the 
food and clothing industries. Weekly wage 
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disbursements were also larger by about a 
quarter of a million dollars, or 0:2 per cent, 
in contrast with an average October-November 
decline of about 3:0 per cent. Of the 90 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed, 60 reported more 
workers employed in November than in Octo- 
ber and 45 reported larger pay rolls. 


The durable-goods group of industries as a 
whole showed gains over the preceding month 
of 2-1 per cent in employment and 1-5 per 
cent in pay rolls, as output of steel and the 
machinery industries gained further, while the 
nondurable-goods group reported declines of 
1-4 per cent and 1:3 per cent, respectively, 
largely because of seasonal reductions in the 
food and clothing industries. Employment has 
increased 18:3 per cent since last November 
in the durable-goods industries and 5-9 per 
cent in the nondurable-goods group, and pay- 
roll increases are reported at 30-4 per cent 
and 11+2 per cent, respectively. 

The gain of 11 per cent in the aircraft in- 
dustry was the fourteenth consecutive monthly 
increase and brought the employment index 
for this industry to an all-time high, nearly 
three and one-half times as high as in 1929. 


Employment declines, for the most part 
seasonal, were reported by 9 of the durable- 
goods group of industries and 21 of the 
nondurable-goods industries. Employment in 
automobile factories showed a contraseasonal 
decrease of 5:3 per cent or 23,000 wage 
earners as the result of labour disputes. Im- 
portant seasonal declines were reported for the 
following industries: canning and preserving 
(50,400 workers), women’s clothing (13,100 
workers), boots and shoes (9,400 workers), 
men’s clothing (8,400 workers), millinery 
(4,900 workers), beverages (3,000 workers), and 
baking (2,500 workers). 


Employment in Non-Manufacturing Industries. 

Employment in retail stores gained more 
than seasonally by 1:5 per cent between mid- 
October and mid-November, and pay rolls in- 
creased 0-9 per cent. Stores selling general 
merchandise increased the number of their 
workers by 6°4 per cent, a much greater gain 
than the average increase of 3:9 per cent. The 
employment index for the general mer- 
chandising group, 109-8 per cent of the 1929 
average, indicated a return to the level of 
November, 1937. The delivery of new auto- 
mobile models accounted for an increase of 
1-2 per cent in sales employees of automobile 
firms, and jewelry stores took on 5:7 per cent 
more workers to handle the holiday trade. 
Principal reductions were in lumber yards and 
in coal, wood, and ice establishments. 


Anthracite mines increased employment by 
0:5 per cent while pay rolls dropped 18:3 per 
cent, due in part to decreased production in 
the first half of November caused by election 
day and the observance of Armistice Day. 
Employment in bituminous coal mines in- 
creased seasonally by 2-3 per cent, raising 
the employment index to 95:1. per cent of the 
1929 average. Pay rolls declined 1-0 per cent. 
Since November, 1938, pay rolls in both 
anthracite and bituminous coal mines have 
increased by nearly 20 per cent. 

Metal mines increased their working forces 
contraseasonally by 1-8 per cent, and pay rolls 
by 1:0 per cent. Since November, 1938, pay 
rolls in metal mines have advanced 22-5 per 
cent. The seasonal closing of quarrying opera- 
tions in some localities resulted in a reduction 
of 2-2 per cent in employment and of 6-0 per 
cent in pay rolls. These are smaller than the 
average decreases for November. Oil wells 
reduced employment seasonally by 1-0 per 
cent, but increased pay rolls by 0-9 per cent. 
Because of reduced operations the oil pro- 
ducing industry is employing fewer workers 
than a year ago. 


Employment in Private Building Construc- 
tion—Employment in private building con- 
struction decreased seasonally by 3-1 per cent 
and pay rolls by 3:5 per cent from October to 
November, according to reports from 12,390 
contractors employing 126,371 workers. These 
declines were smaller than in previous years. 
These reports on which the figures are based 
do not cover construction projects financed by 
the Works Progress Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or by regular appropria- 
tions of the Federal, State or local govern- 
ments. 

Because the need for relief work is greater 
in the winter season, more workers were given 
employment in November on projects operated 
by the Works Projects Administration. The 
number at work during the month was 1,945,000, 
an increase of 119,000 over October but 
1,268,000 less than in November, 1988. Pay- 
roll disbursements of $102,300,000 were $3,757,- 
000 more tham in October and $69,170,000 less 
than in November a year ago. Federal agency 
projects under the Works Projects. Administra- 
tion employed 2,000 more persons than in 
October. 

Increased employment was reported in 
November on work projects of the National 
Youth Administration and the Student Aid 
Program. The increase on the work projects 
amounted to 25,000 and on the Student Aid 
Program, to 82,000. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


“Poses Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was _ subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marked “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefore, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of federal contracts, 
With respect to males and females under 18 
years of age, it is required that they shall 
be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Mini- 
mum Wages Scales of the respective prov- 
inces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended, 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 


1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provided or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a _ pro- 
vision which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, and cer- 
tain other works being carried out under 
agreement with the provinces which are also 
assisted by grant of federal funds, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply to 
works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour | 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
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wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours, on contracts for governmental sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
‘the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (8) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion ‘that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 


reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, -besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
ssn higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Construction of harbour improvements at 
Tracadie, N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Joseph E. and Daniel P. Connolly, Bathurst, 
N.B. Date of contract, November 23, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $22,026.81. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths.. . RPG a $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. .. 0 40 
IBOatMaAN sCLOVDOA TL)! 5) eral ne ules eteuacanins gies 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

PERTTI A soca er a AINE ach 0 60 

Gasolime vor electric... | icdanesiies stall nu veteaha 0 45 
Compressor operator (gasoline or electric). 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. ‘ 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 60 
Drivers. ..'.. 0 35 


Engineer, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum... .. .. . 
hres Vor. MMOre: ATMS | ce ueeiiekin) he 
Fireman, stationary.. . 
UB UIDOUECLS ey ust 'o\ boss vie. eugiete 
Motor boat operator.. .. . 
Machinist.. . oid elena 
Miachinist;S hel per... <0) «sh seluerbelstmeree| < 
Pile driver and derrick engineer... .. .. . 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. .. 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set- 
LINC Atl desSlonalling) ira kes cltMnurietry bietiis 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. .. .. .. 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. .. 
Welders and burners... . Cee ee eae ey aA LEME LE 
WTO LIA OI rere og Racy nite licsvatetata Mile pli kelp Were iiete 0 30 


oooooceooco co & 
& OR NT 


= RD mm 
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Construction of an extension to the King’s 
wharf at Quebec, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, Messrs. Bertrand & Brother, L’Orignal, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 25, 1939. 
Amount of contract, approximately $46,744. 
A fair wages schedule was included im the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. ns Melon al's $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 40 
Compressor operators (oasoline or melee): 0 55 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse end. ath 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Drill runners. 0 50 


Engineers, bperating: Netean 

Hoingle-or double (drums... sv s+ 1. ss) 
Three or more drums.. 

Firemen, stationary.. .. 

Hoist operators, tower (Gosptiiest or Slectricy 

Labourers. . Ai. avesia coke 

Machinists. . Eiht ee 

Machinists’ helpers... nes Se 

Niotor sb0ab. OPELaLors a." usslh eaters. mie untels 

Motor truck drivers... é 

Motor truck driver and traci 

Powdermen.. ae 

Steam shovel Seon 

Steam shovel cranemen: 

Steam shovel firemen... .. .. . 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (gasoline).. 

Timbermen and cribmen (peeenring’ Be 
ing and, by the use of adze, axe, ete., 
cutting and Ties TATISET) even setstarde UN eset are 0 50 

Watchmen.. LAIR Gh the. ane a sats 


OS Ot or Or Or Ct O Ct CUO 


SOS OOO et SSS Sor OO SS 
Soon 


Construction of a breakwater at Magpie, 
Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Jos. R. Lemieux, Levis, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 6, 1989. Amount of contract, 
approximately $14,212.75. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 

PHACKSUUENS s.r see SS, Sag eel es oo Se en OS 
Blacksmiths’ fe le 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. ; 0: 35 
Compressor operators (cesoline ss or Plectric) 0 45 
Drivers. . ae Sisawers 0 35 
Driver, horse aaa caries 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drill runners. ais) eat 0 45 
Engineers, Beenie. eae 

Single or double drums.. 0 60 

Three or more drums.. 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 
Hoist operators—tower (raachnen or elect). 0 45 
Labourers.. Se taets 0 35 
Machinists.. 0 60 
Machinists’ Renee 0 40 
Motor boat operators.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and frusion 1 35 
Powdermen.. A aac 0 45 
Steam shovel phinbers Me 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. eats Us ertn 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. .. .. .. 0 85 


Per hour 

Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 

ing and by use of the axe, erga etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. 

Watchmen. oi sacpes) «curee uceiteate siete Sis 


Construction of a wharf at Cap des Rosiers, 
Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
A. Chretien and A. Dunn, Gaspe and Cap des 
Rosiers, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
29, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$19,277. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith. swe eeeranne $0 55 
Blacksmith’s helpers 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 35 


Compressor operators (gasoline or pisotriay. 0 45 
Drill -runners. . 0 45 
Driver, horse end ee. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. Se Pia 0 60 
Driversts Sse Paes, ee aan eae 0 35 
Engineers (operating steam): single or 

double drum.. . sreslilete <p cane ree teks kiedoss ie 0 60 
Fireman, stationary.. 0 40 
Labourers.. peed, clin OP oe Me Me racy o aap), phew 0 35 
Machinist... .. .. his TEN ote eee ere 0 60 
Machinist’s bolneret: Ne 4 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tcace 1 35 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, renee 

ing and, by use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and ne timber).. 0 42 
Watchman.. BULA A 0 30 


Construction of a public building at Bramp- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. E. S. 
Martin, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 4, 1939. Amount of contract, $13,800 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ relpere (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 60 
Cement finishers.. 5 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Loperston: 
Steam.. ; Bet ast 0 65 
Gasoline or Vs ces we 0 45 
Compressor operators (gasoline or wiplectitey, 0 45 
Drivers.. .. oc, Wopehwra eae Meware er tiibete 0 35 
Driver team in Cera 0 65 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Electricians Gnsids viremia 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. ve) 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 
Firemen, stationary.. PA. ath RAG oe ee 0 40 
Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or elec- 
tLIC) 2-1 0 45 
Labourers. . : 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Lathers, wood.. .. 0 55 
Linoleum layers .. 0 50 
Marble setters... .. 0 80 
Marble setters’ etpers Calle men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. "5 By 0 40 
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Per hour Per hour 
Motor, truck drivers. ws 5. lee lew vies > 0-40 Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Motor truck driver and truck. oF sgutes cay os elk 40 Steam shovel oilers .. .« sc eo. .. 0 50 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. .. .. .. .- 0 55 Shovel operators (gasoline).. .. 1 00 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. .. +. + +. 055 Tile setters (ceramic).. ly cra lae te kil 
Plasterers... 1. +e ee oe ee oe 0 75 Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
material).. .. .. Soman ss) s% Watchman... <5. «0. ae 0 40 


0 40 

Plumbers and peat. SAP at 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. R 0 40 
Roofers, SOeebi sMeralas gsisy acinus) cvh vale ihrs 0 65 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. 0 65 
Stonecuittersawmecmns se rcies sss os 0 70 
08 


Stonemasons.. .. .. Wee Ar Le 0 
Stonemasons’ helpers icine and embers 

ing mortar).. ae oaks, tle en: Sine. 0 40 
Siractural steel R orien. ay eis oy eRe es Me 0 80 
Terrazzo layers.. .. . Sibills ihe silts 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers. bp eee eerie 0 60 
Tile setters (ceramic)... .. 0 80 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men ineetened 46 

help tradesmen)... AsRGMRerS., ct 0 40 
Rodmen (reinforced of ee Oe os 0 45 
Watchman... .. SUE Ssh «ate 0. 30 
Waxers and polishers (Hoon). sean ss 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel ereoiioant tus 0 80 


Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the Poultry Office Building at the Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Ont., for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Name of contractor, Mr. 
A. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 24, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$21,700 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers.. .. 
Cement and concrete mixer coperators: 
Steam.. F 
Gasoline or electra aE 
Compressor operators (gasoline or elevizie). 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse had eae 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians, ‘imside wiremen.. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. .. .. 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Hoist seek lage tower (eneoline? or \ lesa? 
Labourers... phat ote a i a 
Lathers, metal... .. .. 
Pathers; “woodes ts. Ct Pe te 
Eamoleumtlayerst sete tde Sa fe hs es 
Marblemsettcrst!: SGerte ts SOR a) Se 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 


ooo 
SRS 


So SSC 0:9 
Dim Oreos 
SEES eS 


RmRoonocoocoeoce 
SDI Or Or CO NT 
ecoononaco co 


to help tradesmen).. .. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. .. .. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and stick 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 
Plasterers... Nes oe) wk lS en athe aie 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

ing material).. .. .. Se Oe 0 50 
Plumbers and Sreamifitters : 0 95 
Roofers, shingles (wood, aebeatoayt 0 85 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. ; 0 55 
Sheet metal workers.. .. , 0 85 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 70 


Newcastle, 


L’Orignal, Ont. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf at 


Blacksmith. . 

Blacksmith’s helpers. . 

Boatmen (rowboat).. 

Cement and concrete mixer gaeravores 

Gasoline or electric.. .. .. 
Compressor operators: 
Gasoline or electric.. 

Drivers. . 

Driver, horse aad es 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Labourers. . a 

Motor boat Basraiors 50 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and ie 

Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 

Pile driver and derrick engineers... 

Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, 
setting and signalling).. 

Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 

Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 

Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ae 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. 

Watchmen.. ah Mites. (We, ates 


N.B. Name of contractors, 
mond Construction Co., Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 
Date of contract, November 27, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $17,990.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Dia- 


Per hour 
$0 55 
0 40 
0 35 


oS 
ee 
or 


eoorcoeoonrooooe 
Daw & ww D Or W 
Soonoeococ On 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 


at Baie des Sables, Matane Co., P.Q. 
of contractors, Messrs. Bertrand & Brother, 
Date of contract, November 
25, 19389. Amount of contract, approximately 
$76,832.80. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Blacksmith... .. 

Blacksmith’s Watber.. 

Boatmen (rowboat).. 

Carpenters and someres é 

Compressor operators (gasoline < or alectric’! 

Drill runners. E 

Driver, horse Pad ae: 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Drivers... PAM sR elie 2) ih er aca a 

Engineers, operating, steam ney or 
double drum).. ue 

Fireman (stationary).. 

Hoist operator—tower Centeiine'< or electitey 

Labourers... wae 

NWiaehinist Sse ts. ©; 

Machinists’ helpers.. 

Motor truck drivers... A 

Motor truck driver and efile! 

Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, Sari: 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and cae ae 

Watchman.. .. ele 


Name 


Fei EO CC SS a 
eo) a) 
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Construction of a chain wire fence for the 
National Research Council annex, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corporation, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 2, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $12,453. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and ce $0 85 
Cement finishers... 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Sperry 
Steam. . " 0 70 
Gasoline or ploneied 0 55 
Compressor iia (assis or electueahs 0 55 
Drill runners. 0 55 
Drivers.. 0 45 
Driver, horse and eels 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Labourers. . : 0 45 
Motor truck aravere. | 0 50 
Motor truck driver and bikes: 1 45 
Rodmen—reinforced ssteel.. 0 55 
Wire fence erectors.. 0 45 
Watchman.. 0 40 
Construction of a public building, Disraeli, 


P.Q. Name of contractor, L. Poudrier, Thet- 
ford Mines, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
4, 1939. Amount of contract, $9,975 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. $0 75 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ elses’ (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Carpentersandi(jomnersac| nee ee 0 55 
Cement finishers.. .. .. a 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer iperstor 

Steam.. oe 0 60 

Gasoline or blectne s Meneses a as) et 0 45 
AD TIVERS! sles ie Oo RMR IN aah 0 35 
Driver, horse Hal enn £19, tay Geseieeke shiva eee 0 50 
Driver. beam) andu i waconwa owen, | hee 0 60 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single or double drums.. 0 60 

Three or more drums.. 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 
Labourers. . ‘ 0 35 
Lathers, metal 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and HAN 1,35 
Ornamental iron workers... 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Plasterers.. comb Wisc alpees ap MpeANNey SME Maton, uae 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and  temper- 


ing material).. Wy /S 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Roofers, felt and gravel: 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 
Sheet metal workers. . 
Stonecutters.. 


patent.. 


Oooo ose 
aRSSsss 


Stonemasons.. As gs fe pine. pitaral We SPeeame eas cc dete 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

ing mortar).. Av nGacrin cs 0 40 
Structural steel Roricera: 0 75 
Tile setters, asphalt... ; 0 70 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men Peed Hes 

help tradesmen).. 0 40 
Watchmen.. ‘ a, Spa ere epiees 0 30 
Waxers and Bolishore: heoon ; kad 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. 0 75 
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Construction of a breakwater extension, 
Arsaig, Antigonish County, N.S. Name of 
contractor, R. M. Hall, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, November 10, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $15,950.60, approximately. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 

Blacksmlths faeu cicada wis... desl TN. ee $0 55 
Blaeksmiichisiy nel persas eacieu oacpne mats, lane 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 55 
Cement finishers... a 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Miners tors: 

Steam.. a ‘ 0 60 

Gasoline or plecitic!. Le ackeh ne Siakors 0 45 
PO TIVErS seal. ol ase CPA Ante. | Ba ele Ue 0 35 
Drivers, horse end care 0 50 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. 0 60 

Three or more drums.. 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 
Hoist operators, tower (eneolnes or Satie), 0 45 
Labourers. . é PAPE Wb 0 35 
WMiachinistSivesccies tee: ss 0 60 
Machinists’ helpers.. 0 40 
Motor boat operators.. 0 40 
Motor truck drivers . : 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and ives 1.35 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ered 


ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 

Cutting ang Wtittine, timaloer)\..0 tan hes ier uae 0 42 
Wig ECMO ern pene cah tem stag tt snecnt a tlm scetss ate 0 30 
Construction of a wharf, Batchawana, 


Ontario. Name of contractors, L. R. Brown 
& Company Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Date of contract, November 17, 
1939. Amount of contract, $4,894.15, approxi- 
mately. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Driver.. Me) ae $0 35 
Driver, team and A Bs Me SLAG ice) sl) vata waters 0 65 
Fireman, stationary... BPS Reta MP ey eae 0 40 
Labourer.. .. . NA ALE CR IS eer RNs WA GS 0 35 


Motor truck diver: pe tee les 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ek eumeSr Rae el ois 1 40 


Pile driver and derrick engineer.. 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick fireman.. ae 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. .. 0 40. 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set- 
peabietshavel oukesatel Mhoakea NS SouBE Mog uiadl ee lod. llc 0 50 
Steam shovel engineer... 0 90 
Steamy shovels cranemienn use nce stan levees 0 70 
Steam shovel fireman.. 0 55 
Steam shovel oiler.. 0 50 


Shovel operator (gasoline).. .. . 0 90 
Timberman and cribman Cnehecane iN 


ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and faant bat A 0 42 
Watchman sien . CO Mii See 0 30 


Construction of a wharf, Sombra, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Sterling Construction 
Company Limited, Windsor, Ontario. Date 
of contract, November 16, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $12,892.15, approximately. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract Per hour 
as follows:— Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. $100 
Ben haan Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
TA ee eet ce $0 55 ing and tempering WIONDAT) atu ae 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ Halperre ie i i ie be 0 40 Carpenters ANd JOMETS... ar lsaren-ja> fiery ae 0; 85 
Driver, peany and? Wagon. We wit we Ale) eeeNl 0 65 SRL A DASRETS cane: (api hari taps 0 60 
Norivers: ah: ee ihe ea ees ys OES sidbitit pad. poncrete | mixon operators: 
Fave) steams: CEA yal evans 6 Sian sai: Sriaptees aoa 0 70 
ey etettige Scho a anaes 0 65 Gasoline or npermen al Pete ih Payot tae ree hy Fe 0 55 
5 a POriverss: cess CAT ey Tener 0 45 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 ewer Jn dra 
Hoist operator—tower, Se ta 0 45 al PA nie AG COE Rie i tie one SHR 0 60 
Pe esicok aon * 0 35 river, team and WagOn.. 2. 6. +e ve oe 0 80 
Bid ae acne aera saat lick: 1 40 Electricians (inside WWAIDENACTI) “imieewanaub Veil e: 0 80 
Niaiceo ahicte CIRO. 0 40 Engineers, operating, steam: 
Machinist 0 60 Singleson: double, arunishwimengen tae lk 0 70 
Marhiniet’s hotper. 0 40 Three or more drums. . sfouingerse \ussgirensnttaie 3 0 80 
Pie Wale toe Cand Ber cise comeaan 0 75 ai ae steel erections Wiis vers welerths « 0 80 
Pile driver and derrick engineer... 0 65 ey ia SEO TA ED mises A a, Pitas Sa Chae Ree ‘ 50 
Pile driver and derrick fireman.. sich ase 0 40 pe AID tea hi Ge ach Miia sn Md a 45 
f 5 : ee Lathers: 
Pile driver and derrick man (rigging, set- Metal. 0 70 
Tine and signalling) eel ye SU Aah hers 0 50 ah td 0 63 
T.mberman and cribmen Gaealne , serib- Mot ie bibl Mls 0 Be 
ing and, by the use of adze, axe, etc., scp \ettne ola : 
cuntine and Mtting timber). yes) Se. ws 0 42 Motor truck driver and truck. 1 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 40 Ornamental iron workers. . 060 
Weeninal 0 30 Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plasterers. . 0 83 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
ing material).. cies Rae 
Plumbers and Stn figepe 


0 50 
: er 0 95 
Reconstruction of a wharf, Cross Point, P.Q. Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 0 50 
Name of contractors, J Bertrand & Anatole a aie ean wikis ae 
Bertrand, L’Orignal, Ontario. Date of con- re eb ths 18) is 
tract, October 26, 1939. Amount of contract; Stonemasons... .. «2 0. 0. 0 ee eee ee 1:00 
$42,902.55, approximately. A fair wages Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
schedule was included in the contract as yng cote ts ECE a aU oe 
follows :— Watchman.. .. . dake Capua Mo Ne 
Per hour Welders and cee on steel erection.. .. 0 80 
Blacksmith.. .. Sc Wears eleateni leit ytecnras aha 21) Ane SCD 
Blacksmith’s halpers.: eh aM Sek eS Lan 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. .. .. 0 35 
Seer operators (gasoline or elesiris)) 0 45 Construction of a public building, Alberni, 
ralitl aboghaterqcken meatal yre a eter me, oy eID 0 45 . 
river, horse a gle A, US. euneriaaa ( aluteine Bie, Name of contractor, Thor M. Peterson, 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. .. .. .. 060 Port Alberni, B.C. Date of contract, Novem- 
Mea same) prcie te esi O88 ber 20, 1939. Amount of contract, $14,390 
a operating, steam (single or double and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
rum “i 0 60 ch 8 
Dich aaa 0 40 included in the contract as follows:— 
Labourers... 0 35 
Per hour 
Machinist.. .. 0 60 
Machinist’s Rae's 0 40 Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. .. .. $0 7 
Motor truck driver.. . 6 40 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 0 90 
Motor truck driver and Lan 1 35 Brick eh Sate tile ae helen ee Rie 
Powdermen.. 0 45 ing an empering mortar MS Use asta ler 
Pile driver and Fes Ea aed 0 70 ‘Carpenters ane) JOMETS sci eee seek Mew es 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineer... 0 60 Cement finishers.. .. .. ay Sane 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick fireman.. 0 40 Cement and concrete mixer Veeertor: 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 40 Steam.. .. . oie ae a nae ye 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, set Gasoline or eteeenen Sah eee airs em a tiadoseS 0 50 
ting and signalling).. i 0 50 Drivers. 9 kul. NE AU oa te airs Ae Wd ae 
Timbermen and prise! Gn eaiane cee ei a and pec ey 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., raveX; f eam ee MT SON Peete KC TE eC OI) 
cutting and fitting timber).. 0 42 enn Lae re ieattie ity ae OMe 
Watchman... Solio Maa ak 0 30 gl , ing, : 
Single MormmcouUble: Wms... esas aa lesen 0 70 
AU guietss ose) veakergemobquiankcy A ore Hel yom eee 0 75 
Engineers jon) steel. erection... i. 5... ss. 1 123 
HANCTICH A SUAMION ANY slay oct ales tie! dakece yl ceeee iia) Pas 0 45 
Construction of stables for the R.C.M.P., eee 
Rockcliffe, Ontario. Name of contractor, H. REG) ROT <<" SR AE Moree tne Say Sea OR aes 
Dagenais, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of contract, Wood.. .. AS rts tere are i 
November 20, 1939. Amount of contract, mae ee drivers. ooo aensiety a 
$106,280 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule Ornamental iron workers.. .. ie, i a) in ay 0 75 


was included in the contract as follows:— Painters anduslaziers. ccs cau secnn hee wench upelaee 
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Per hour 


PTR SHCreEss «eater wists sets cles ol rere facet tee atee tes 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

ing material).. Sonn 
Plumbers and preamiaiters. 


af 0 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ Baners (aus men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. a 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 0 45 
Rooters, sheet «metalie 7.0... se ee we ee 0 65 
Sheet metal-workers..0 <.% .%) 22? os! 00! «07 oe 0 65 
Stonecutters.. .. 2. .% - 0 30 
Stonemasons.. RA ai cad ae lice Gon 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers ae and temper- 

ing mortar) . re ements ahs 0 45 
Structural steel owonkera® 1 124 
Terrazzo layers.. 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers ee helpers.» 0 60 
Tile setters—asphalt.. 5 0 8 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men aocael i 

ILE PTEAGESTIOCI) keg us cides: ies ele) (eledbelein ysis 0 45 
Watchman.. é sien Delis 0 40 
Waxers and Gee aor ie Alves Mes 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel emenen Ais 1 123 


Construction of a public building, Wood- 
ville, Ontario. Name of contractors, M. 
Sullivan & Son, Limited, Arnprior, Ontario. 
Date of contract, November 11, 1989. Amount 
of contract, $11,437 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers. $0 80: 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ Heike" inhise 


ing and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 2.7 ene 0 60 
Cement finishers... .. .. Ae 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer er erntors: 

Steanaw vk. Sets 0) ICC 0 65 

Gasoline or ploetuige! 0 45 
Drivers.. : 0 35 
Driver, horse Aa karen 0 50: 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. oe 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums... .. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers... 0 40 
Motor truck driver and track. 1 40 
Ornamental iron workers... 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Plgsverersae di cpimece ieee a a ae ae 0 75 

lasterers’ helpers Sere and temper- 

ing material)... .. er ithe tis Greate 0 40 
Plumber and btentnhitien Ps Or eer 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent... .. .. 0 40 
Roofers; “sheet metal ane 3. Se ne e.. 2. 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 70 
Stonemasons.. ROWS tae Ee see ae 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helpers ae and temper- 

ing mortar) . 0 40: 


Structural tec! Borers Raiden 5 ohare tage 0 80 
Terrazzo layers.. é 

Terrazzo finishers and Mesias hy eee 
Tile setters—asphalt.. .. .. 50 dee 0 75 


Tile setters’ helpers ep men assigned 

to help tradesmen)... . eh hme ae 0 40 
Watchmen... .. . fs ee -- 0 30 
Waxers and polishers (Acorym : : 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel veeetion . 0 80 


Construction of a wharf, Mamainse Harbour, 
Ont. Name of contractor, T. J. McGregor, 
Blind River, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 22, 1939. Amount of contract, $3,407, 


approximately. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Drivers... ‘ $0 35 
Driver, horse rath con 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Fireman, CaS 0 40 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Motor truck Von 0 40 


Motor truck driver and ieee lee." 55, dae 1 40 


Steam shovel engineers.. 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. . 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. sts aakere 0 50 
Shovel operator (gasoline).. 0 90 


Timberman and cribman (measuring, scrib- 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cuttine and iMittine wim ber) acumen uae eels | <s 0 42 

Watchman.. Ana LA SBR eee 0 


Fraser River Improvements consisting of a 
rock rip rap bank protection on the Northerly 
bank of Woodward’s Island, New West- 
minster District, B-C. Name of contractors, 
Pacific Engineers Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, November 14, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $55,904.22, approximately. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per month 
Tugboat captain, Class A.. .. $200 00 
Tugboat captain, Class B.. . 190 00: 
Tugboat captain, Class C.. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer, Class A.. 190 00 
Tugboat engineer, Class B.. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer, Class C.. 170 00 

Per hour 
Tugboat fireman.. .. 0 564 
Tugboat deckhand.. i 0 54 
Pile driver derrick engineer.. 1 123 
Pile driver derrick fireman.. 0 68% 


Pile’ driver derrick "men?. *F."% 0 =.) oe oe eee 1 00 


Steam shovel engineer.. 1 124 
Steam shovel craneman.. 0 90 
Steam shovel fireman.. ae ey eee eres 0 743 
Steam shovel wollerssas st wi lvel we! cae) emacs 0 60 
Shovel ea (gasoline).. 1 123 
Labourers.. ‘ 0 45 
Launch Gpemitor (uore Boaoe! She rete ees 0 50 
Piledriver (foreman. sss. bee ee see ae 1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 124 
Pile driver fireman.. stank ee See 0 682 
Pile driver | Dmagemane aceon tees aa 1 00 
Pile driver boomimanee emcee scm) tere cere 1 00 
Pile driver man.. . 1 00 


Wh vind On Lae AN Os. Oe iene 


Construction of a public building, Lanigan, 
Saskatchewan. Name of contractors, Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger Company Limited, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. Date of contract, December 
8, 1939. Amount of contract, $13,500 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile Jayers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar).. Q 422 
Carpenters and heat 0 70 
Cement finishers.. : 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer SO Deuaionse 

Steam.. : : 0 65 

Gasoline or oe 0 45 
Drivers.. i 0 35 
Driver, horse ane een 0 50 
Driver wteanmtwanduewacOl a sos eeeae aie | ge 0 65 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 70 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 85 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Labourers.. es URES 0 35 
Wathenrssrmetalis, Yocrces cen isan ee 0 70 
Motor truck drivers... .. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and eater 1 40 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 65 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plasterers. . Le hit eae ee Te ES. 5 BAT 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers erate and temper- 

ing material).. shh 0 423 
Plumbers and pteaniitterss: é 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all 3 men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. wits Q 423 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent... . 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. Fc we 0 65 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons.. Be Ree ne ee LOI ears 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

ing mortar).. ‘ 0 424 
Structural steel Monica: 0 85 
Terrazzo layers.. ; ‘ 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers andl helpers. 0 60 
Tile setters—asphalt.. 0 85 


Tile setters’ ae a men peniened ca 


help tradesmen).. onic ila. te 0 424 
Watchmen.. .. . AR PERG 0 30 
Waxers and poltaners inary. 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel Beeont 0 85 


Construction of an addition to the Public 
Building, Cornwall, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, A. F. Byers & Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
9, 1989. Amount of contract, $62,890 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
Ine Vand «temperme mortaryeee .. es let cle 0 45 

Cement finishers. . eee sho eetee ae 0 60 
Carpenters and joimers.. .. Se 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer Te ee 

Steam.. . 

Gasoline or lea 
‘Drivers.. ae ce 
Driver, horse eel ne Same Lesa h eters 
LO rivieria Leaman de waGON eines. 00 002 ca fieeed 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Elevator constructors.. ate 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums... .. . 

TRHGEC LOL sMTOTe ATUMISa) osc ote) elon «eR pis 
Engineers on steel erection... .. .. «. 
BTemMeny “StAtlONATY a+ <s. os «« Becta) os 


So Ooo OS Or 


qgqooocnecooccoce 
SSCS ES Sas es Sa 
— 


coco 
BSAR 


Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or elect- 

TIC) eaten ea es ion Vetere Er fen 0 50 
PEA OUTOTSL 5 wuaigt ts. aap fv awieddd dive aches Excess 0 40 
Lathers: 

Metal.. ie 07 

WiOOG AY cieesien bh tebe) Arka vee. AED Es 06 
Weinoleumelayerse cuss eton sth kee 05 
Marble setters. . 0 9 
Marble setters’ eapake Gu men ened as 

help tradesmen).. de 0 4 
Motor truck drivers... ; 04 
Motor truck driver and ace he. tas 14 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. ; 0 6 
Pile driver and derrick foreniencn 07 
Pile driver and derrick engineer.. ‘ 0 6 
Pile driver and derrick men hicicieigs “2 


ting and signalling)... .. . aah ao ee 0 55 
Pile driver and derrick feces see beeen 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. .. 0 45 
RUIN PIMeIieae eu awe tec ekackhet cae. SA es 0 50 
Plasterers... .. . 0 80 
Plasterers’ nelners “(mixing “witty lerapering 

material)... e ve 0 45 
Plumbers and sigamiatere 9 F 0 75 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. aes 0 45 
Rootersmsheebymetale. oo 4 ce. sess oacyeacade.« 0 70 
Sheet metal workers... Pas 0 70 
Stonecutters.. 0 75 
Stonemasons.. 0 90 


Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
ing mortar).. 


Structural steel workerde BA DNS URN EE Se 0 8 


0 
Terrazzo layers... .. .. Meee we) keen eee 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers: Bite Rake ae te 0 60 
Tile setters (ceramic).. .. 0 90 


Tile setters’ helpers (all men hl fa 


help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Watchman.. : 0 35 
Waxers and Polishers (acer : 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel costes 0 80 


Construction of a public building, St. Wal- 
burg, Sask. Name of contractors, Bennett & 
White Construction Company, Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. Date of contract, December 6, 
1939. Amount of contract, $14,756 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. as $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 424 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. 0 70 
Cement finishers.. 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer Se eee 
Steam.. 
Gasoline or Sloane 
IDIGMGIeshe woo AAC A 
Driver, horse sel on we 
Driver, team and wagon . 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Engineer, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 
Three or more drums.. 
Fireman, stationary.. A 
Engineer on steel arettoet: 
Labourers... .. 
Lathers (rnghal) “3 
Motor truck Boiters’s : 
Motor truck driver and BE kicks saie'e 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. 
PIASTERCTSs Sie eo assp | semasenisiopaes 


Aor SO OS Or rt Ht GH OS 


ecocowrnocococcoce 
CASERNSOMA AY 
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Per hour 
Plasterers’ helpers Se ah and temper- 


ing material).. 


Plumbers and Siena cores shi cee Gelene 0 80 
Plumbers’ and_ steamfitters’ helpers. (all 

men assigned to help tradesmen).. ri 0 424 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonbmiasonseryoe seek etl = SuRON ee eine ter 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers oe and temper- 

ing mortar).. j AES Yb VAR Q 423 
Structural steel oneeee Pia RE A Sa Pen 0 85 
Tile setters (asphalt tile).. f 0 85 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men pentened to 

help tradesmen).. Q 423 
Watchman.. .. 0 30 
Waxers and paleheds: (Boor). Sent 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel vereelian. 0 85 


Wharf repairs and breakwater, Union Bay, 
Vancouver Island, B.C. Name of contractors, 
W. Stewart Construction Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, December 
4, 1939. Amount of contract, $9,620.25, approxi- 
mately. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
BoOOmMmmMeann.. Menvece. $1 00 
Bridgeman. . 1 00 
Fireman. . te 0 682 
Pile driver foreman. 1b as 
Pile driver engineer .. 1 123 
Pile driver man.. 1 00 
Painter.. 0 65 
Labourer.. 0 45 
Watchman.. .. . 0 40 
Wharf and dock piiders’: 1 00 


Construction and erection of a spud-type 
stop log hoist, Quinze Dam, Angliers, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Victoria Foundry Com- 
pany Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 29, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $10,900. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. .. $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helnere’! ° 0 40 
Compressor operators (gasctine or Beclectsiey! 0 45 
Drivers. . Mei Uh abl eh at Pa ee 0 35 
Driver, horse dey cae 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .-.. 0 60 
Three or more drums.. 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. : 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, pascline’ or y elects 
TIC) Moree ees Ee Sh Ae. cs 5 oR igl 0 65 
Firemen, ctationaty! Selecta: aR GRAMM SPAN: tes eke 0 40 
Hoist operators, tower (gasoline or elec- 
tric) ie Be creche ian 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Machinists. . hae 0 60 
Machinists’ helpers.. RP ir are 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... .. Rests: ss) Pas 0 40 
Motor truck driver and deuce ess 1 35 
Painters (epray) ish" 6 ae noe eee 0 65 
Painters and glaziers.. .. Agi 0 55 
Pipe fitters (surface-temmporary © we verk). 0 50 


Per hour 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. .. . 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 60 
Pumpmen.. : 0 45 
Sheet metal Sree 0 60 


Structural steel workers.. 0 
Tractor operators... SD, RTs | Ee 0 
Watchmen.. .. .. 0 
Welders and burners Geetylene: or S Alecia’ 0 
Welders and burners, 0 


NIan@mma 
aaske 


on steel erection.. 


Construction of a wharf, Perce, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Jos. Bertrand & Anatole 
Bertrand, L’Orignal, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, November 25, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $22,535.02 approximately. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 

Bilgcksmipliseceas ise tes $0 55 
Blacksmith’s helper... 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboats).. ; 0 35 
Compressor Sean (caaalene or suelo ee 0 45 
Drill cunnersiey aikshe dk eee 0 45 
Drivers.. : : 0 35 
Driver, horse anal: eerie 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum 0 60 
Bareman—stationary.. 46 ss) ee ose. es ag 0 40 
Labourers seine since acts elds Ue sei ie Haleelos 0 35 
Machinist.. .. ACR VCR ART yt) it 0 60 
Machinist’s helper 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 040 . 
Motor truck driver and. Senile { 1 35 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ache 

ing and, by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting ee 0 42 
Watchman.. RWts al bata eha 0 30 


Constructioh of a rock mound along Section 
4 of Steveston North Jetty, New Westminster 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, Coast 
Quarries Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 22, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract $78,725 approximately. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per month 
Tugboat captain, Class A.. .. $200 00 
Tugboat captain, Class B.. 190 00 
Tugboat captain, Class C.. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer, Class A.. 190 00 
Tugboat eng neer, Class B.. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer, Class C.. 170 00 
Per hour 
Tugboat fireman.. $0 56} 
Tugboat deckhand.. 0 54 
Derrick engineer.. 1 124 
Derrick fireman.. 0 68% 
Derrick men. F 1 00 
Steam sheet ermincen 1 123 
Steam shovel fireman.. 0 743 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 90 
Steam shovel oilers.. : 0 60 
Shovel Peta (eacalinea) Shy ae ten 4 ao 1 124 
Labourers... .. it; I Yes aes 0 45 
Launch openion taork Loaies 0 50 
Pile driver foreman.. 1825 
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Pile driver engineer.. 

Pile driver fireman.. .. .. 

Pile driver bridgeman.. 

Pile driver boomman.. 

Pile driver man .. .. Beet Bebe is 
IWACCHINNATI: Jiet\ca, Me cna tepals) oh tented 


Construction of a public building, 
N.S. Name of contractor, 
Kentville, 


unit prices. 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners... 
Cement finishers... ae 
Cement and concrete mixer Operator’ 
Steam.. 
Gasoline or electron 
Driver.. : 
Driver, horse aiid ‘Ree 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. 
Engineer, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 
Three or more drums.. 
Engineer, on steel erection.. 
abourerss acm i: 
Lathers, metal.. 
Motor truck driver.. 
Motor truck driver and te 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers. . BPM Lethe ous pW Ths aay ee a Oe Bre 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
ing material).. veal bord 
Plumbers and ene 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 
Roofers, sheet metal.. : 
Roofers, shingles (asphalt).. 
Sheet metal workers.. ; 
Stonecutters.. 
Stonemasons. . UM agers! ants aoe dealt OMAR Ma Ae 
Stonemasons’ helpers Hem 3 and temper- 
ing mortar).. Se ete 
Structural steel pratiotadi : ; 
Welders and burners, on steel erect: 
Watchmen.. shee 
Firemen, ShaeiGrair.. PEC AVERT MRE, Oh 8 CORES 


Construction of a public building, Thessalon, 


Per hour 
1 123 
0 682 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
0 45 


Chester, 
M. A. Condon, 
N.S. Date of contract, November 
14, 1939. Amount of contract, $18,641 and 
A fair wages schedule was in- 


Per hour 
$0 75 


Sf o-oo oo Oo oO 
NI St Ot GO oR Or OS AT ST OD 
Cr or ot Or SO Ht Gt Ot CO GS 


a IS Rea i oo Kn 
“IS? GD Or = DD 


Per hour 
Driver,” horse: and /earvy see eee a 0 50 
Driver,-téam andwwagoni., FO Pe, 0 65 
Electricians, inside wiremen..‘°.. .. .. ..-.. 0 65 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 
Three or more drums.. 
Labourers... .. 
Lathers, metal.. 
Motor truck driver.. 
Motor truck driver and truck. . 
Ornamental iron workers... 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers... AUR @ eile ae 4 eel Me Mae ea ae Be 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and  temper- 
ing material).. pi 
Plumbers and stem fibers |! 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Stonecutters.. 

Stonemasons ee tyres Meek Gl UeMeNLARE Catt, 
Stonemasons’ helpers aa and temper- 
ing mortar).. Ais Wei iar Pe ig a eu 0 
Structural steel Sen: Beret rch | es Cat 0 80 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 

Tile setters’ helpers (all men re ee te 


GP SO CF fat SE i ee 
“IOor ou mb B® OG 09 SI oO 
C1rotra1r OO or or et 


SSS OSS 
Bea oe 
o 


oo on © 


help tradesmen).. .. .. .. vas 0 40 
Welders and ta on steel brectionk A 0 80 
Watchmen .. .. PODER A Sec aan Dad Bs 0 30 
Firemen, wtoilbuatet: A runes SM ha Mca 0 40 


Construction of a public building, Cabano, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Normand & Nor- 
mand, L’Islet, P.Q. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 12, 1939. Amount of contract, $8,977.55 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asbestos insulation workers .. .. .. .. .. $055 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helnuns aie 

ing and tempering mortar). ..00.. (1.. 0% 0 40 


Carpenters and ee Balt Mees MAD a Sr SG A 0 55 
Cement finishers.. 0 
Cement and concrete mixer Paperataret 


Steam.. 0 60 
Gasoline or Seonaly 0 45 
Drivers.. : : 0 35 
Driver, horse ead arte 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three of more drums.. 

Engineers on steel erection.. 


Ontario. Name of contractors, Carrington Ie ioe rey . 
‘ . . abourers. orien ere o ere 
Construction Company Limited, Sudbury, Ont. ha bears «Gast ys. 


Date of contract, December 2, 1939. Amount Lathers (wood).. 


of contract, $17,250 and unit prices. A fair Motor truck drivers .. 
Motor truck driver and frck.. 


ooocroccoocoocacso 
NI OuG St to Rm Or or GO A AT 
AROANASOOMANSHAS 


wages schedule was included in the contract esc teeiitcete.. 
as follows :— Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Per hour Painters and glaziers.. 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . arise: IME SOROU Piasterers.. Rte eR. og LB SUNG RRND 5 Sb 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers. (mix- Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
imo and tempering; mortalyias ss 26) << \las 0 40 ing material)... .. .. 3 Se) Ses 0 40 
Carpenpers. and TIOINerSea Nees cen es ise ke ues 0 60 Roofers, shingles (read tasbeaton) Brats os 0 55 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Soh ta 0 55 Sheet ¢metalyworkers!) PH Beare oe. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ene a re Stonecutters.. Rial etoh ahaa ala Cas sete 0 65 
Stearate ve ra pene Tl stot RR toe 0 65 SLONEMASONS. 1 52 05s ss ee Poel SE) SS ig fale 0 75 
Gasoline or electric. . OM va a ssa tat tin 0 45 Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 


DVILY CY Meee aretat on he ASEM oe eo ein nraRe Mice rmce hate 0 35 SUOYES 0) 0. LOVEE) A), | ARMM ME S BA Ro ge ce a eae 0 40 
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Per hour 
Structural steel workers.. .. .. 0 75 
Tile setters (asphalt tile).. 0 70 


Tile setters’ seh ad etext men assigned to 


help tradesmen).. 0 40 
Watchman.. 0 30 
Waxers and polieneed (ioonae eens 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel erection eens 0 75 


Construction of an Animal House, Research 
Institute, Hull, PQ. Name of contractor, 
F. E. Cummings, Westboro, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 28, 1989. Amount of con- 
tract, $13,590 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ ieleeot (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 47 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 80 
Cement finishers.. F 0 65 
Cement and concrete mixer aerators: 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or Pini 0 60 
Drivers.. z 0 42 
Driver, horse ond tare 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums .. 0 70 


Mhreeyor more: drumsss0../3, . 0). flesiiertiae 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, ae 
Labourers.. .. vie ie gem E -Sic. hes mae 
Lathers (ahetalyee AP PM SiS a eae 0 75 
Motor truck drivers .. . ae 


Motor truck driver and eh 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 65 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
PPlasterers..ies -..1 0 80 


Plasterers’ helpers temper- 
ing material).. : 

Plumbers and eth ed 

Roofers, felt and gravel: 

Roofers, sheet metal.. .. 

Sheet metal workers... .. .. . 

Structural steel workers.. 

Watchman.. sedis 

Welders and ure | on ae Pecction: 


Re and 


patent... .. 


oo Soo oo So '5 
JO) SI OD CO He 
GUT OU OR OR NR OT 





Construction of an Administration and Wind 
Tunnel Building, National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Guinane 
Construction Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 14, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $239,210 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boilermakers .. .. ist natant $0 70 
Brick and_ hollow ile ree an 1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ ocr Ge 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 85 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam) curds). SAR i OOS oc 0 70 
Gasoline or bien es ad Stee oa ae 0 55 
TEV ELS patete tacts bs ents meieitess ts ieeanee 0 45 
Driver, horse and pare A Ge ac AE ar oe 0 60 


Driver, team and wagon.. 


Electricians, inside wiremen. 0 80 
LADOUTCTS..: (2 cee Nemec cs Lae ealeaece et ae 0 45 
Iuethers;oanetalin, es, cttie sei. gcaveree cite OMe 0 70 
Linoleum layers.. 0 60 
Marble setters.. 1 00 
Marble setters’ helpers cal men "assigned 40 

help tradesmen).. z ae 0 50 
Motor truck deere “eae 0 50 
Motor truck driver and Priotee 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. oe 0 70 
Plasterers. tas cada Ns aaa eas ee 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers said and temper- 

ing material).. Bac 0 50 
Plumbers and emanates. 0 95 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. .. .. 0 85 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. 0 85 
PO LONECULLCT St meseennvcne-tomaeiouat 0 80 
STONEMASONS 2 iey cok MMCHES) ate ieee cou 6 Pats 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

ing mortar).. ; SA, oc minced e Sees 0 50 
Structural steel ee eee 0 80 
Terrazzo layers.. 0 75 


Terrazzo finishers and help she : : Sh 0 60 


Tile setters, asphalt.. Ax 0 80 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men eed to 

help tradesmen).. sieleats 0 50 
Watchmen.. .. 0 40 
Waxers and Polishers ose) 0 50 


Construction of harbour improvements at 
Sorel, P.Q. Name of contractors, Lavallée, 
Lachapelle, Cournoyer, Ltée, Sorel, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 2, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $23,794.47. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
iB lacksnnit aac acne $0 55 
Blacksmith’s helper.. .. 0 40 
Boatman (rowboat).. 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners. 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. j Ae 0 60 
Gasoline or plceic.. 0 45 
Compressor operator (Secs or Preclctray, 0 45 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. . $14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether partly full or part 
time).. Aiok ae ole sicis Mec tmee 5 00 
Per hour 
Drill runner. $0 45 
Drivers.. slnsiaads 0 35 
Driver, horse aaa rae AB Piel cic 0 50 
Driver, team:and wagon... .. 9... .: 22 .. «- 0 60 
Engineer, crane (steam, gasoline, electric). 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single and double drums.. 0 60 
Three or more drums.. 0 70 
Firemen Stationary antiecs cis csi aie sie fei) hail vale 0 40 
Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or elec- 
tric) i eerctiest sees ase 0 45 
TADOULCISccae teers ens s Tete ems 0 35 
Machinist... .. . a a's ee. Baers 0 60 
Machinist’s helen. : 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. .. . fee, Me ws 0 40 
Motor truck driver and iene aie 


PAIN GETS ACSPLAV) se igs) melee ate mero irele mere 
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Per hour Erection of building and garage at Graham, 
Pa:nters and glazicrs.. - 0 55 Ont. Name of contractors, Claydon Co., Ltd. 
Rig driver and. derrick. forethaas . 0 70 Ror Wali nde Dat \f ’ ; ; 
Pile driver and derrick engineer.. 0 60 She Si va a dpaaramen ate of contract, Novem- 
Pile driver and derrick fireman.. 0 40 ber 29, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 
ee driver and derrick labourers. . PRE LOGE4G mately $16,000. A fair wages schedule was 
ile driver and derrick men (rigging, set- : Ae ; 

Be ch ccndltinee wih included in the contract as follows:— 

Powdermen.. ; Sut LS tba Sirs Sahl 0 45 Per hour 
Timbermen and orate (measuring, scrib- Brick and hollow tile layers 1 00 


ing and by use of axe, adze, ete., cutting 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ halen (Se 


and fitting PRE: 0 42 ing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Watchman.. : 0 30 Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 70 
Welders and oid (peety lene or electra). 0 55 Cement finishers.. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer op ie (gaso- 
line).. 

Drivers .. ; saa 

Driver, horse ond pets eps 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Labourers.. 

Linoleum layers.. 

Motor truck drivers.. ; 

Motor truck driver and FE Pe ; 

Ornamental iron workers. . 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Construction operations at Williams Lake, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Thode Bros. Ltd., 
Dundurn, Sask. Date of contract, November 
29, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately 


SiS C4 SS O59 OS |S 
WOaQPe RP OR AAT Or cr 
Sooo aa oqoan oOo © 


$14,000. A fair wages schedule was included Painters and glaziers.. / 
in the contract as follows:— Plumbers and steamfitters. . 
Don hate Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent.. 0 45 
Axemen.. 3 $0 45 aeent Weetel ° ky 0 75 
ae RES ive Rodmen—reinforced steel. 0 50 
Blacksmiths me 0 45 CHest taal Sonlders.n 0 75 
eat es Bt! i : ~ Watchmen.. a3 0 35 
river, team and wago Ww 1 
Bevicess.- 0 40 axers and po hers (Avery. 0 45 
Motor truck drives ; ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver andl iedoke. 1 45 
Road grader operators: : ; beat 
te eee OD. ate treed reg lag Construction operations at Fort William, 
Tncluding. teat... Aer” kip :aevinh _ ate 0 80 Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. A. E, Hart- 
h fee peewee Be Pata eee SORE RA hed viksen, Port Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, 
ctor rators : 
1 eae ate wise December 6, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 


mately $18,815. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Construction operations at Windsor, Ont. Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. $1 00 
Name of contractors, Ryan Contracting Co., Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 

Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, November ing Vand jempeting er kee — 

é : Carpenters and joiners. 0 70 

29, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately Gidea’. famebere: 0-60 


Cement and concrete mixer ope es Peeee 
Gasoline or electric.. 

Drivers.. 

Driver, horse ona, cased 

Drivers, teams and wagons.. 


$50,000. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Aspha't rakers.. 


Ste SS S SS eS Ge S&S 
De PPI Ore or 
Sono onnc & 


Asphalt tampers, sedi and peace 0 55 Electricians, inside wiremen.. 
Blacksmiths.. : 0 70 Mabourers 245 su. 

Blacksmiths’ ei pesiee: 0 55 Motor truck ere 

Carpenters and joiners.. 0 95 Motor truck driver and wicks 
Cement finishers... 0 65 Painters and glaziers.. 


mixer operators 


Cement and _ concrete Road grader operators: 
(gasoline)... LORE SO Rane. ale las watuukts 
Drivers.. Including team.. 


Gasoline... ; : 
Road roller ee fate cam or ya ate 
Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos). . 

Roofers, sheet metal.. 
-Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Watchmen.. .. 


Driver, horse ae gee. 

Driver, team and wagon. 
Labourers... i 

Motor truck veuaee 

Motor truck driver and erie. 4 : 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. 
Road roller operators (gasoline and Seas 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 
Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Tractor operators.. 

Watchman.. . 


93442—5 
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Erection of a building at Harlan Point, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. James 
P. Kelly, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 


Soo csc ccocornoaoc eo ooo 
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December 6, 1939. Amount of contract, $2,950. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 


tract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers . $1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’. helpers (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar).. . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 70 
Cement finishers: 

Floor.. Fig rT as aed aired tite beh tek ye ie 0 60 

Wallstot.4. 2% et 0 80 
Cement and honcretes mixer Ree taters: 

Gasoline or electric.. 0 50 
Drivers.. ae 0 40 
Driver, horse aes oats. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. 0 75 
Labourers... .. 0 40 
Linoleum layers.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. : ea 0 45 
Motor truck driver and enuiele ‘ts 1 45 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. A 0 85 
Roofers—shingles (wood, ebestonye: 0 70 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 
Watchman.. .. 0 35 
Waxers and polishers (oon 0 45 





Erection of a steel derrick scow for the 
Welland Canal, St. Catharines, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Muir Bros. Dry Dock Co., 
Ltd., Port Dalhousie, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 22, 1939. Amount of contract, 
$30,100. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Anglesmith.. .. EES Lae $0 58 
Anglesmith’s helpers 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. Met acrre te Ons, Senne 0 58 
Blacksmiths; helpers). .<ee wee canes. +s 0 40 
Chipper and caulker.. .. .. ... 0 58 
Countersinker.. 0 45 
Crane operator. ashes saee ence ee 0 48 
WOH ass te eee cat ves 0 45 
Heater .. Rom CS Lee IAG) late 0 40 
Bolteraups pits) Arteta s Roe en seb aece s 0 40 
Holder-ons. s.vat ve 0 45 
Loftsman.. Wels Gee cis 0b., EOE oe 0 58 
Pabourers. .0 6. Se 00: See Ac 0 35 
Machinist and etiaie fitter ‘ 0 58 
Machinists’ helper.. 0 40 
Patternmaker.. 0 58 
Plater.. 0 58 
Punch and Ae r operators. 0 45 
Painter.. j abae 0 48 
Riveter. . 0 58 
Reamer.. 0 45 
Riggers. . 0 48 
Shipwricht and. ioe 0 58 


0 58 
0 58 


Template-maker.. CONE ins Cee. oc 
DCNLOT o0< ioias candies ode, «5.0 sah Mra ee eee Kes 





Preliminary development work at Fort St. 
John, B.C. Name of contractors, Western 
Construction and Lumber Co., Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta. Date of contract, December 18, 
1939. Amount of contract, approximately 
$20,000. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
AKOMICHS, ce bet et $0 40 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. 0 70 
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Per hour 

Blacksmithisathelpersic. s< 2 sce eee 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 65 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Labourers.. dls ibs gute’ Sete 0 40 
Motor truck ceive ands fruekss. a Sarrete, "ere 1 40 
Motor truck drivers... 0 40 
Road grader Socrateeiens “Acastien 0 40 
Road grader operator including team.. 0 70 
Road grader operator, gasoline.. F 0 50 
Road roller operator—steam or eaten 0 70. 
Tractor operator... 0 45 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Construction of building and garage at Wasa, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Fabro Building 
and Supply Co., Ltd., Kimberley, B.C. Date 
of contract, December 22, 1939. Amount of 
contract, $14,725. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. . sill tile, J slsry Weiss wlovol a seG ule ta com ace: BE OOO 
Bricklayers’ eg come and tempering 
mortar).. MOLE SS Ae 0 45 


Carpenters aud foers AYERS ety BP ROS 0 70 
Cement finishers... , 0 
Cement and concrete mixer ppertiore: 


Gasoline” orselectric.. 22.) 1. eaten eet 0 50 
Drivers... oc. SRIMOe AES. Pomise aac 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0) 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
Labourers.. .. 0 40 
Linoleum layers.. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers.. Br reac 50 45 
Motor truck driver and ek ih Na es 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. Seiten 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. . 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (alla men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. eS aS 0 45 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: eat re see Ly ae SERIE: 0 45 

Sheet metal.. a ASS acted “8 0 65 
Rodmen—reinforced coe 0 50 
Sheet metal workers... é 0 65 
Watchmen.. .. 0 40 
Waxers and uolichers Goons 0 45 


Construction of an equipment garage at 
Moncton, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. D. 
A. MacDonald, Moncton, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, December 22, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$6,050. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows: — 

, Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. » paH080: 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Kelpares Gu! 

ing and tempering NiGuEIO Ao) a be Hye oe 0 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. 2. ss os es 0 55 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ea 0 
Cement and concrete mixer operations 


Gasoline. or. electrieic, oc) caw aan ee 0 45 
Drivers...-/seqgergt ct i6a. 2 alee nes 0 35 
Driver, horsé and (carts. Reudemeae = ee 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 60 

Three or more drums.. .. 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
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Per hour Per hour 
Firemen, stationary... .. 0 40 Dragline operators (steam or gasoline)... .. $0 85 
Hoist ig e902 aay or eet). 0 45 Draglines firemen: \ clo ie chee ee 0 55 
Labourers... .. . SMG Se iss SRESE 0 35 Draclinetovlersis seieset testi) eee seict Ga ke 0 50 
Motor truck deen See Rell asccke 0 40 Drivers... .. . Sete ws oaatte, Pete ans o 0 35 
Motor truck driver and iteloes Rihases,. Serene 1 40 Driver, horse eu are Sei sae etek ie. cae 0 50 
Painters ands glaziers Medea +s ace. sis) fe, 86 oo 0 55 Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Roofers: Drill runners .. .. 0 45 
Shingles (wood, asbestos).. ee 0 55 Electricians. . ne 0 60 
Sheetiimietal ssa eeriiw as: ceri eees arnt ecru 0 75 Firemen, peabionnry:. 0 40 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. .. .. 0 45 Paboucerss: 3 pie Bae 9 a 0 35 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. . 0 75 Engineers, crane (ates Aeasolne Eslocizie). 0 65 
Structural steel workers.. 0 75 Machinists. . Sm pee sh eis ee Oa 0 60 
Watchmen.. AA ae 0 30 Machinists’ helpers MLS Bir. Eee Bae 0 40 
Welders and Pansitee on "steel pecniiod | 0 75 Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ick 1 35 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 355 
Painters... A 0 55 
Construction of equipment garage at Porquis Pipefitters (surface, temporary. work) . 0 50 
Junction, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. W. bie NO Lata geal ate 
: ile driver and derrick engineers... .. . 0 60 
J. Wills, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, sete 
December 29, 1939. Amount of contract, ting and signalling).. cad aetna tua ok Ue 
; rae ; .. Pile driver and derrick frainen pea Car 0 40 
ee CM pean ane oe - Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 40 
; : Ses Powdermen.. ROPE Le Poo, Stern woe 0 45 
Per hour Pumpmen.. .. NE ORS Pees ere ef 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . seu 2900 Riggers Poiccing 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- Road grader operators: 
ing and tempering mortar).. sieuwewende canals 0 45 Horse-drawn .. .. 0 40 
Carpenters ald) JOINeTS. 6.) .0ic< o0p 60) cane 0 70 Including team.. pI SONS ae 0 65 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 Gasoline.. .. .. Sees aes vans 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer nperators oe Rodmen—reinforced vest Pes ass 0 45 
line).. Ue Reem cee te See Puad tele enthe on O00 Shovel engineers (steam or Seay RP ee me 
Drivers. . eae sm 0 40 Shovel cranemen. 1 eat AS 0 65 
Driver, horse and care.. .. we es 0 55 Gisam* shovel oilers." 6 0 ect. ee giae 
Driver, team and oe Po isawmares Te cacarsiesiey fis 0 75 Steam shovel firemen.. 4 0 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 70 Timbermen and cribmen Cneasanine. en. 
Labourers... .. ... 0 40 ing and, by use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 
Linoleum layers.. cee ne oe oe 0 55 tne and atene timber)serests. <. een teres 0 42 
Motor truck drivers.. .. .. ha eee a Tractor operaters:.! ..05cr setae sees, a nal ESS 
Motor truck driver and rae 1 45 Watchmen... .. . 0 30 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 Welder anagourners (acetylene: or eerie). 0 55 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. .. 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 0 90 
Roofers: 
Felt and mere rien: Fic a ee 0 45 ; : 
Sheet metal...) 2. 6s 1 se ee ee ee es «= 070 Construction operations at Windsor, Ont. 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .- «+ ++ + ++ + “pe Name of contractors, Ryan Contracting Co., 


DEAR SES -20ir gepebane te) ts SO ans . Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 5, 1939. Amount of contract, $4,763.78. 


: ; A fair wages schedule was included in the 
Construction of reinforced concrete bridge ¢ontract as follows:— 


over the old Beauharnois Canal at Jacques Dorikoan 
Cartier Street, Valleyfield, P.Q. Name of con- Carpenters lands joinets SOAS Ore. ved esta es 90, 98 
7 ° 
tractors, T. C. Gorman Construction Co., Ltd., Cement arene ie sags 0 65 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December Si ee Gene es € aati ors gaso- oan 
28, 1939. Amount of contract, approximately riveree... oy hae pe ae eee Ga es 
$27, 77965. A fair wages schedule was in- Diver ehomeraud Cottndat REG sos ? 65 
cluded in the contract as follows:— Driver, team and wagon.. .. +». + ++ 90 
Wlectriciuinse eel se oat nce siete os Vole oem ee 1715 
Per hour 

Labourers.. .. . said sme eas Bice s) Notes 0 55 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. eee -eNe es 20) @ 6 you, $0 55 Motor truck anwvet.” a 2 ee taal ee 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... ee ee ee a eee 0 40 Motor truck driver and truck... AMEE ben ee 1 55 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 55 Painters and glaziers.. .. 2. os os se oo 0 65 

Compressor operators (gasoline or cdelettric)! 0 45 Road grader operators: . 
Cement finishers.. .. .. eee LY 0 50 HRorse=crawinides shit te cia s otnerei eto teu ere ie 0 55 
Cement and abet mixer "operators: Including team.. pits e 0 95 
SCAT «<a. o.dubcce PPE gt OM ee ee 0 60 Gasoline. . , 0 60 
Gasoline er eectee Pe acme cele: sss 0 45 Road voller coer (ataariin é¢ cascling).. 0 30 

"Per day Roofers: 
HPjivera ly: 0.01 SS. ane MBL) 16 4'b0% soe” = ee eg00 Shingles (wood, es oe ae cy he 0 95 
*Divers’ jeaderas EOE Cari cloaks Saeisade cede”) exe 5 00 Sheet metal.. Stes a0 0 85 
— Rodmen, reinforced nei °¢ 
: ' Sheet’ metal «workers... 4. <2 5+ 2+ #2 22 oe 

Pull Pay Uy iP lhl aint ss a Watchiment., pimtciee, ihel cles oe om leu 205 ee 0 40 


full or part time. 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(2) Dredging Work. 

Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading con- 
tain the General Fair Wages Clause providing 
for the observance of current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, 
and also empower the Minister of Labour to 
deal with any dispute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIcC WorRKS 


Dredging work at Ile de Grace (Ste. Anne 
de Sorel), Richelieu Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, St. Francis River Dredging Co., St. 
Francois du Lac, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 14, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,185.73. 

Dredging work at the fishing harbour at 
Paspebiac, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 27, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $15,400. 





GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 

Note: Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Construction of interior fittings for the 
postal Station at Rosemont, Montreal, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. H. Lemelin & 
J. Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 5, 1989. Amount of contract, 
$809.75. 

Construction of interior fittings for the 
public building at Prince George, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 28, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,971. 

Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Thetford Mines. P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. H. Lemelin & Jos. Lacroix, 
St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 27, 1939. Amount of contract, $944.80. 

Construction of interior fittings for the 
public building at Lennoxville, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, H. Lemelin & J. Lacroix, St. 
Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
27, 1939. Amount of contract, $818. 





Post OFrFricE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Name of Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type eancellers, etc. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Nature of Contract Name of Contractor 


Rubber stamps, daters, ete. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Pollack and Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Dupont Textiles Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Lerner Clothing Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Paton Mfg. Co., L#d., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Galt, Ont. 

Letter cmrriers’ uniforms... Yamaska Garments Litd., 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
.. Canadian Blower & Forge 
Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Letter boxes.. 
Scales.. 
Meanlebagcaiittinessseseens ie 


Stamping machine 
CUCM oi bck Seen RRS Coen Ne 


parts, 
.- Machine Works, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Ltd., 





RoyaL CANADIAN Mountep Po.ice 


+» The Hartt Boot & Shoe 
Co., Ltd., Fredericton, 
N.B. 

S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
drawers.. The C. Turnbull 

Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Riding boots.. 


Dunmaice We aesee tes eet 6S: 


Co.,, 


Undershirts and 





Industrial Accidents in Quebec, 1939 


According to a statement issued by Mr. A. 
Gaboury, general-manager of the Quebec Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents, the number of industrial accidents 
occurring in the province of Quebec during 
1939 was 53,651 compared with 58,335 in the 
previous year, a reduction of 4,694 accidents. 
Concurrent with this reduction in accidents 
there was a reduction in the amount expended 
by the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, the total expenditure on account 
of industrial accidents during 1939 being 
$4,042,646 compared with $4,999,067 so ex- 
pended in 1938. 

Soliciting the help of all citizens in the 
endeavour of the Association to protect Quebec 
workers, Mr. Gaboury further points out that 
“In order to meet the requirements of war 
contracts and other general requirements, the 
employers of Quebec will be called upon to 
increase production and personnel; an accelera- 
tion which may endanger the safety of workers 
and should induce us to intensify our efforts 
during the coming twelve months to prevent 
amy increase it may bring about.” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES GF WAGES 


i NDUSTRIAL agreements and_ schedules 

of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the LasBour 
GazETTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


WiInniPec, MAnNiToBA—-MarBLE AND TILE 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS AND 
Masons’ INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 1 oF 
ManiToBA (MaArBLE AND TILE SETTERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940. Parties to meet one month 
before termination to discuss a new agreement. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, except in July and August, when there 
shall be a 40 hour week with no work on 


Saturdays. 
Overtime: time and one half; work on 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays, and on four 


specified holidays, double time. 

Wage rate for marble, mosaic and tile setters: 
$1.05 per hour. 

For work out of town, transporation to be 
paid by employer and 15 cents per hour extra 
to be paid to cover expenses. 

Disputes are to be submitted to a _ joint 
arbitration committee whose decision will be 


final. 


Winnipeg, MANITOBA—MaArRBLE AND ‘TILE 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND TERRAZZO MECHANICS AND 
Tire AND Marsie Setters’ HELPERS’ 
Union, (Locan 128). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940. The parties are to meet 
one month before expiration to discuss new 
agreement. 
es union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: first hour at single time; there- 
after at time and one half. 

Hourly wage rates: terrazzo mechanics 70 
cents, machine rubbers (dry) 55 cents, machine 
rubbers (wet) 50 cents, helpers 50 cents. 

For work out of the city, transportation to 
be paid by employer and 15 cents per hour extra 
to cover expenses. 

Any disputes are to be referred to the joint 
spi aren committee whose decision will be 
final. 


WINNIPEG, MAniTOBA—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG’ BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Loca 348. 


Agreement to be in’effect from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940. 

Preference in employment to be 
union men. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week, except during July and August when 
there shall be a 40 hour week with no work on 
Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one half for work over 
8 hours on five days and over 4 hours on 
Saturday; all work over 12 hours on any day 
or on Sundays or four specified holidays, double 
time. 

Wage rate for carpenters: 85 cents per hour; 
foremen (who must be union members) at least 
10 cents per hour extra. 

For work out of the city, transportation to 
be paid by the employer and 15 cents per hour 
extra to cover expenses. 

Pending the formulation of apprenticeship 
regulations, an employer who employs two or 
more journeymen may have one apprentice, 
an additional apprentice for every nine journey- 
men employed, but not more than three 
apprentices on any one job. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to a joint arbi- 
tration committee. 


given to 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following amendments to agreements 
have recently been made obligatory by Orders 
in Council and are summarized in the next 
article: 

Bakers and Deliverymen, Quebec City and 
District (amendment). 

Furniture Industry, 
(amendment). 

Retail Stores, Quebec (amendment). 

Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiére, Keno- 
gami, Arvida and St. Joseph d’Alma (amend- 
ment). 

Tavern Employees, Quebec (amendment). 


Province of Quebec 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Three Rivers 
(amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe 
(amendment). : 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Joliette (amend- 
ment). 


Industrial Standards Act 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Jewellery Industry, Saskatoon. 
Barbers, Moose Jaw. 
Barbers, North Battleford. 


ALBERTA 


Bakers, Edmonton. 
Bakers, Calgary. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


apree Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour GazeTTs, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the “Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at any 
time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and such amendment or revocation must be 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Unless otherwise stipulated, these agreements 
do not apply to provincial government depart- 
ments or services or to work done by a third 
party for the provincial government under a 
contract providing for a scale of minimum 
wages. A joint committee must be formed by 
the parties to an agreement made obligatory 
under this Act and the Minister may add to 
such committee representatives nominated by 


employers and employees not parties to the 
agreement. The committee is to make its own 
by-laws and when these are approved by Order 
in Council and noted in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more and such by-laws must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1938. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issue 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act. include 
the amendment of eight agreements, ‘as noted 
below. Requests for the extension of new agree- 
ments for work glove cutters throughout the 
province and for fine glove cutters, operators 
and blockers throughout the province were 
published in the Quebec Official Gauzette, 
December 2; for the extension of agreements 
affecting plumbers at Three Rivers, the paint 
manufacturing industry, tannery employees 
and the men’s and boys’ hat and cap manu- 
facturing industry, the last three agreements 
to be effective throughout the province, were 
published: in the December 16 issue. Im addi- 
tion, Orders in Council were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, December 2, 9, 16 
and 30, approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees and 
authorizing the levying of assessments by other 
joint committees, as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND DELIVERYMEN, QUEBEC CITY AND 
District—Two Orders in Council amending 
this agreement (Lasour GazeTrrr, December, 
1937, page 1385, April, 1938, page 451, January, 
1939, page 96, April, page 434 and August, 
page 861) have recently been approved and 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 9 and 16. 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
cities of Quebec and Levis and the counties 
of Quebec, Levis, Islet, Beauce, Frontenac, 
Montmagny, Kamouraska, Temiscouata, Riviére- 
du-Loup, Rimouski, Matane, Matapedia, Mont- 
morency, but not including the Island of 
Orleans; it also includes establishments outside 
this territory, which sell a part or all of their 
production in the above territory. This terri- 
tory is divided into two zones: zone I con- 
sisting of the cities of Quebec and Levis and 
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within a radius of 15 miles of them and zone II 
the rest of the territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours in zone I: in bread and cake and 
pastry bakeries (including delivery workers) 62 
hours per week. Hours in zone II: in bread 
bakeries (including delivery workers) 72 hours; 
in cake and pastry bakeries (including delivery 
workers) 62 hours. 

Overtime: time and one half. 

Minimum wage rates in zone I: foreman $24 
per week, journeyman baker $21 when the 
baking reaches 30 bags of flour per man 
weekly; for any excess of 30 or multiples of 30 
bags of flour per week, the extra journeyman 
required to be paid $10 per week for 1 to 10 
bags of flour baked, $15 for from 10 to 15. bags, 
$18 for from 15 to 20 bags, $21 for from 20 
to 30 bags. Should the baking be less than 30 
bags of flour, the employee to be paid 90 cents 
per bag of flour, the wages of the foreman to be 
$24 for baking from 25 to 30 bags. Extra em- 
ployees to be paid $3.75 per day except on 
Friday, for which $4 will be paid. Apprentices 
to be paid a minimum of $7 per week unless 
otherwise fixed by the joint committee. In 
bakeries where more than one bag of flour is 
made into doughnuts and rolls, $3 per bag of 
flour for each bag (more than one) so baked in 
a week to be divided among the bakers; or 
where a special baker is employed in the baking 
of doughnuts and rolls, $24 per week to be 
paid. In all bakeries, salesmen to be paid a 
minimum of $16 per week ($25 if furnishing 
vehicle), deliveryman $14 ($25 if furnishing 
vehicle), salesman’s helper $7. 

Minimum wage rates in zone II: foreman 
$19.55 per week, journeyman baker $17, when 
the baking reaches 30 bags of flour per man 
weekly; for any excess of 30 or multiples of 30 
bags of flour per week, the extra bags baked 
to be paid at 60 cents per bag of flour baked. 
When more than 30 and less than 55 bags are 
baked per week in a bakery a schedule of 
weekly wages for foreman and journeyman is 
given in the agreement, varying from $11.35 
per week for foreman and $8.80 for journeyman 
for 31 bags to $18.25 for foreman and $15.70 
for journeyman when 54 bags of flour are baked. 
If less than 30 bags of flour are baked in an 
establishment, 70 cents per bag of flour baked 
to be paid. Extra employees to be paid $3.20 
per day. The minimum weekly wages of ap- 
prentices to be $5.95 per week, except as other- 
wise fixed by the joint committee. In bakeries 
where more than one bag of flour is made into 


doughnuts and rolls, $2.55 per bag of flour for _ 


each bag (more than one) so baked in a week 
to be paid and divided equally among the 
bakers; or where a special baker is employed 
in the baking of doughnuts and rolls, $19.55 
per week to be paid. In all bakeries, salesmen 
to be paid a minimum of $14.40 ($22.50 if fur- 
nishing vehicle), deliveryman $12.60 ($22.50 if 
furnishing vehicle), salesman’s helper $6.30. 

In any bakery, there shall be at least one 
foreman and all other employees to be bakers. 
Only with the consent of the joint committee 
may one aprentice be employed. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
Orders in Council, published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 16 and 30, amend 
the previous Orders in Council for this in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazette, December, 1937, page 


“GAMI, 


1386, February, 1938, page 214, October, 1938, 
page 1170) by providing that from December 
15, 1939, the minimum wage rates for em- 
ployees (including male and female employees) 
and including kettlemen, shippers, labourers, 
maintenance men and those making machinery 
and building repairs to be as follows: 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates in the Furniture 


Industry 
Zones 
III 
Zone1 ZoneII &IV 
cents cents cents 
10% of employees ~ 47 43 39 
A further 20% “ stil, 42 37 32 
eS 30% ‘‘ x Hh 40 34 28 
“ 20% “ fs 37 32 26 
a 7% “* .. 31 26-5 22 
i 7% ‘‘ i 24 21-5 17°5 
Remaining 6% ‘“‘ o 19 16 13 


Trade 


Retalu Stores, QuEBEc.—An Order in Council, 
approved November 30, 1939, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, December 9, 
amends the previous Orders in Council (Lasour 
GazettE, January, 1939, page 96, March, page 
336, July, page 729 and October, page 1067) by 
extending the period of the agreement to 
March 17, 1940. 


CLERKS AND ACCOUNTANTS, JONQUIERE, KENO- 
ArvIDA AND St. JosePH D’AtMA—An 
Order in Council, approved November 25, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 2, amends the previous Order in 
Council for these workers (LABouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1939, page 730) by extending the period 
of the agreement to December 8, 1940. 

In Jonquiére, Kenogami and Arvida, when 
a civic holiday occurs on Saturday, establish- 
ments may remain open and be closed on the 
following Monday; in St. Joseph d’Alma em- 
ployers will not be obliged to close their estab- 
lishments when such civic holidays are not 
publicly celebrated. 


Service: Business and Personal 


TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QuEBEC—An Order in 
Council, approved November 30, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 9, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazette, June, 1938, page 
698 and July, page 800). 

Minimum weekly wages for barmen and 
waiters are increased $1.50 per week to $19.50 
for barman and $17.50 for waiter. For 
beginners without experience, however, the 
minimum rates are unchanged at $12 for first 
three months and $14 for the next nine months. 
Extra employees employed to be paid for at 
least two hours for such call, at 30 cents per 
hour for the first 25 hours in the week and 
26 cents for any hours over 25 in the week. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS.— 
An Order in Council, approved December 9, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
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December 16, amending the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (LaBour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1158, February, 1988, page 
215, July, 1938, page 800, September, 1938, 
page 1045). 


Hours for barbers and hairdressers in zones 
I and II with the exception of Louiseville and 
within two miles of it: from 8 am. to 12 
noon on Monday, from 8 am. to 8 p.m. on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Saturday and the day 
before holidays. Hours for barbers and hair- 
dressers in Louiseville and a radius of 2 miles 
of it: from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Monday, from 
8 am. to 9 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, from 8 am. to 10 p.m. on Friday, 
from 8 a.m. to 1l p.m. on Saturday and days 
before holidays. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, St. HyAciINTHE.— 
An Order in Council, approved November 285, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 2, and corrected by a further Order 
in Council approved December 9, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 16, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (LAasour Gazette, October, 19388, 
page 1174, and November, 1938, page 1300). 


The territorial jurisdiction is extended to 
include a radius of five miles from the town 
of Sorel and also the village of Contrecceur. 
The arrangement of hours in this added terri- 
tory is fixed, with total hours for all barbers 
and hairdressers throughout the territorial 
jurisdiction remaining at 59 per week. 


Minimum wages per week for barbers at St. 
Hyacinthe are now $15 per week (an increase 
of $1) plus 50 per cent of gross receipts in 
excess of $22 (formerly $20); for Sorel and 
within 5 miles of it, $13 per week (an increase 
of $1 per week); in Contrecceur village $12 per 
week. Certain changes are made in the 
schedule of prices for each operation in the 
different. localities with prices added for the 
village of Contrecceur. 


BaRBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE—An 
Order in Council, approved December 7, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 16, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (LABouR GAZETTE, 
January, 1989, page 96 and July, page 730) 
by providing that the agreement be renewed 
automatically from year to year subject to 
notice by either party. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved or amended by Orders 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, December 2, 9, 16: 


Garages and service stations, Montreal. 
Bakers, Montreal (amendment). 
Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 


Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 2, 9, and 16, that 
authorization was given by Orders in Coun- 
cil for the joint committees to levy assess- 
ments on employers and employees, parties te 
the following agreements: 

Bakers, Quebec. 

Building trades, Quebec (amendment). 
Garages and service stations, Montreal. 
Men’s clothing, Province. 

Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiére. 
Bakers, Three Rivers. 

Building trades, Chicoutimi. 

Garages and service stations, Quebec. 
Plumbers, Three Rivers. 

Retail stores, Quebec. 

Building trades, Hull. 

Funeral directors, Montreal. 

Building trades, Sherbrooke. 

Coal handlers, Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


I N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 


siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
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Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour GazerTse, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1989, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1939, 


page 581. Schedules of wages and _ hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 
Similar legislation is in effect in Part II of 
the Fair Wage Act of Manitoba for certain 
industries (Lasour GaAzEerTE, May, 1938, page 
499, and June, 1939, page 570) and in the 
Industrial Standards Act of New Brunswick, 
1939 (for the construction industry), in effect 
since August 10. Up to the end of December, 
however, no schedules had yet been made 
obligatory in these two provinces. 


Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


JEWELLERY INDUSTRY, SASKATOON.—An Order 
in Council, approved December 2, and pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, December 
15, makes binding in the city of Saskatoon and 
within five miles of it the terms of a schedule 
for the jewellery industry. The Order in 
Council to be in effect from December 2, 1939, 
“during pleasure.” This schedule is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette, November, 1938, page 
1304, with these exceptions: 

_The previous schedule covered the construc- 
tion, alteration and repairing of jewellery, 
clocks and watches, etc. while this present 
schedule is for the alteration and repair of 
watches only. 

Hours: 47 per week from January to Septem- 
ber inclusive and 51 hours per week during 
October, November and December. 

The minimum wage rates are unchanged, that 
is $18 per week for employees with at least 
five years’ bench experience, $15 per week for 
those with less experience except apprentices 
who are to be paid from $5 per week during 
first year to $12 during fifth year. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, Mooss JAw.—An Order in Council, 
approved December 15, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, January 2, cancels the 
previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazerrn, July, 1938, page 804) and 
approves a new schedule for the barbering 
industry in Moose Jaw and within five miles 
of it, from January 12, 1940 “during pleasure.” 


Hours: except in month of December, shops 
may be open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays: 8 am. to 
12 noon on Wednesday except the Wednesday 
of a week in which a holiday occurs and except 
all Wednesdays in December, when they will 
be open till 6 p.m. on Wednesdays. 

Minimum wage rates for employees in the 
barbering industry: $13 per week of 48 hours, 
plus 35 cents per hour for all hours in excess 
thereof, or 60 per cent of the proceeds taken in 
by the employee, whichever is greater. For 
those given part time or casual employment, 35 
cents per hour or 60 per cent of proceeds taken 
in by the employee, whichever is greater. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must 
be charged customers for each operation is also 
included. 


BarBers, NortH BatTLerorp—An Order in 
Council, approved December 7, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, December 15, 
cancels the previous schedule (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1426) and makes bind- 
ing the terms of the schedule for the barber- 
ing industry in the city of North Battleford, 


- from December 7, 1939, “‘during pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 


in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 


December, 1938, page 1426, with this excep- 
tion: 

Minimum wage rates: for those given full 
time employment, $13 per week of 48 hours 
plus 35 cents per hour for all hours in excess 
thereof or 60 per cent of the proceeds taken in 
by the employee, whichever sum is greater; for 
those given part time or casual employment, 35 
cents per hour or 60 per cent of the proceeds 


taken in by the employee, whichever is greater. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxers, EpMonton.—An Order in Council, 
dated November 24, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, November 30, makes binding 
in the city of Edmonton and within 15 miles of 
its main post office, the terms of a schedule 
governing the baking industry, from December 
10, 1939, “during pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to that previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, page 1426, September, 1938, 
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page 1048, June, page 701, and June, 1937, page 
697, with these exceptions: 

The minimum weekly wage rate for foreman 
is left open, and for doughman, ovenman and 
bench hand is now $26 (an increase of $1 per 
week), for bread wrappers $16 (an increase 
of $1), all other classes of labour remaining un- 
changed. 

Bakers, Caucary—An Order in Council, 
dated December 11, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, December 15, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule for the baking industry 
in Calgary and district, from December 25, 
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1939, to December 24, “during 


pleasure.” 


Hours: not more than 12 per day, or 50 per 
week, with a daily minimum of 4 hours per day. 

Overtime: time and one half. Employees to 
be allowed the eight statutory holidays (or one 
day in lieu thereof) with pay. 

Minimum wage rates for week of 50 hours: 
doughmen and overmen $27, bench hand $25, 


1940, or 


helper $19; apprentices from $8 during first six 
months to $15 during third year. 

Vacation: after one year’s service, each em- 
ployee to be given an annual paid vacation of 
one week. 

One apprentice or helper allowed in each 
shop with three or less journeymen; in large 
shops, one apprentice or helper allowed for first 
three journeymen and one additional helper or 
apprentice for each succeeding two journeymen. 


ANALYSIS OF DIRECT RELIEF STATISTICS BASED UPON THE 
NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


EVISED figures now available from the 
National Registration of recipients of 
direct relief to which the Government of the 
Dominion contributes show that the aggre- 
gate number of persons on Urban and Agricul- 
tural Relief in September, 1939, was 540,731, 
compared with 802,652 in the preceding month, 
and 553,604 in September, 1938. A very sub- 
stantial decline in numbers on Agricultural 
Relief in Saskatchewan and Alberta account 
for a large portion of the decrease from August, 
although Urban Relief had declined substanti- 
ally in several provinces. The percentage de- 
creases to September, 1939, from the same 
month in earlier years of the National Regis- 
tration were: 2°3 per cent from 19388; 25-4 per 
cent from 1937; and 43-4 per cent from 1936. 
Numbers on Urban Relief (including fully 
employable, partially employable, unemploy- 
able and non-worker type dependents) stood 
at 488,984 in September, 1939, a decrease from 
544,817 in the preceding month, but an in- 
crease from 444,732 in September, 1938. A 
considerable amount of the increase com- 


pared with the previous year is accounted - 


for by the situation in the Province of 
Quebec. Due to the abandonment of public 
works to relieve unemployment in July, 1939, 
the numbers on Urban Relief in that prov- 
ince increased substantially in August and 
September, without the trend of employment 
in the province being less favourable than in 
recent years. This point is of importance in 
understanding the reasons for the increase in 
numbers on Urban Relief in September, 1939, 
compared with the two preceding Septembers. 

Persons on Agricultural Relief (farmers and 
their families) numbered only 651,747 in 
September, 1939, which represented a very 
substantial reduction from the 257,835 of 
August, 1939, and from 108,872 in September, 
1938. This reduction is traceable to. the effects 
of more favourable crops in the Province of 
Saskatchewan in the summer of 1939, and to 
a lesser degree, in the Province of Alberta 
as well. Figures for numbers on Agricultural 
Relief in Saskatchewan in September, 1939, are 
still subject to final adjustment. 


Fully employable (but unemployed) persons 
among those on Urban Relief numbered 
125,407 in September, 1939, a decrease of 11-9 
per cent from August, 1939, but an increase 
of 9-4 per cent from September, 1938. How- 
ever, from September, 1936, the first month 
of the National Registration, the total of fully 
employable persons had shown a reduction of 
39°2 per cent. 


Explanatory Notes re Tabular. Statistics 


The tables which follow provide a résumé 
of numbers of persons on direct relief through- 
out Canada in September, 1939, as derived 
from the National Registration, with some 
comparisons with figures for the month of 
September in each year back to 1986, the first 
month of the Registration. Direct relief in 
the sense here used does not include persons 
being provided with work on relief projects 
paid for at wages, even though such work was 
undertaken to alleviate unemployment. Direct 
relief is divided into Urban Relief and Agri- 
cultural Relief. Agricultural Relief refers to 
assistance given to resident farm operators 
and their dependents for human subsistence, 
where such farmers would normally derive 
their livelihood from the land which they 
occupy. Urban Relief refers to all persons 
other than farm operators and their dependents, 
and thus includes the unemployed and unem- 
ployable persons. “Head of Family” is used 
to designate a person who is socially respon- 
sible for the support of one or more depen- 
dents. An “Individual Person” is one who is 
neither a dependent of a head of family nor 
has any one dependent upon himself. The 
term “wife” refers to the member of a 
family unit who performs the housekeeping 
duties and “wives” are a sub-classification of 
dependents. “Dependents” are all who look 
to the head of a family for their support and, 
thus, “dependents” include some adult em- 
ployable persons still living under the parental 
roof. 


Subsequent to April 1, 1937, the Province 
of New Brunswick had substituted a works 
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program for direct relief, and consequently, 
that province does not contribute to the 
Registration totals on direct relief as shown 
in these tables, for the months after the date 


mentioned. Moreover, in the case of all prov- 
inces the present figures include only persons 
receiving relief to which the Government of 
the Dominion contributed financially. 


TABLE I.—TOTALS OF PERSONS ON DIRECT RELIEF, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY URBAN RELIEF 


AND AGRICULTURAL RELIEF, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1936, 


REPRESENTATIVE MONTHS. 


1937, 19388 AND 1939, AND FOR RECENT 


. Sept. 
1938 


Dec. 
1938 


March | June 
1939 1939 


Sept. 
1939 


Aug. 
1939 


July 
1939 


| | | | ff | | | | ———___———_ 





992 
5, 609 


118,824 
179,411 
37,627 
127,794 
34,149 
49,198 


3, 002 4,521 1,471 
10,778| 15,365| 10,912 
No registration 
139,538| 151,563] 129,043 
254,086} 305,259 
53,290) 65,502 
323,262) 349,012 
47,735] 61,836 
64,786] 74,478 


1,487 
8,588 


128,516 
210,881 
46,642 
298,512 
49,238 
61,790 


1,360 
7,015 


164, 237 
202, 268 
41,753 
281,909 
46,073 
58, 037 


1,342 
5,606 


170,071 
189, 768 
38, 868: 
56; 801 
28,333 
49,942 


_—_— | | | | |S | —— | | 


2,705} 4,035 1,309 
10,778| 15,365| 10,912 
No registration 
134,163) 145,701] 125,513 
242,618} 291,607 
50,375] 60,748 
71,484} 80,301 
35,580} 42,246 
56,963] 64,691} 52,415) 53,741] 50,667] 44,087 


202, 156 


-_- |  —s |S | | | | EE LL LL, 


————————— |__| —— | SS T_T T_T NF 


No registration 
5,000 5, 862 3,530 
13, 652 
2,915 4,754 
251,778) 268,711 
12,155) 19,590 
7,828 9,787 8,513 8,049 7,370 


| S| SE S| | | | — | —_—_— 


Sept. | Sept. 
aoe 1936 1937 
A—Aut Persons ON URBAN OR AGRICULTURAL 
Re.ier— 
(Total of B and C below) 
Prince Mawara island. 4. -0)..0-s.e00ees-- 948 878 
INOV ANS COLA een ce cht re sare ovarian i 18,285} 6,890 
New Brunswick 
QUC DOOM eee re eyo ne ere ties 329,789] 143,641 
Ontbariona cas ohe ne 272,056) 156,692 
Manitopacense.n ee sor 52,329] 38,801 
Saskatchewan........ 165,059] 286,080 
IGN Vesa ies. Seas aa eS See ES eee ee ae 57,622} 48,503 
British Columbia 64,532] 43,430 
Dominion, cs eases bo oe ees 955,620) 724,915 
B—A.ut Persons ON URBAN RELIEF— 
PrinceeiawarGslsland laisse ae 780 752 
IN OWAUS COLLA tn eae Naor ie sca ele Ramet 13,285 6,890 
New BrincwiCkiaiyataaite nn eceknd. cen os 
GE SCOR Ser Hd es Ph eee ee ie 273,832) 140,233 
Ontario s. = ar ee aa ee cee ote 244,755} 150,919 
amito pars ce o auae ciate eee So athe 49,151) 38,168 
Saskatchewan casa amet ewan ea oeerene 34,665) 51,288 
PAlipertare eee itt s ae eae oe tee eee 35,034}. 29,661 
British Columbia eae ariece nie 55,791] 37,928 
Dominion sspscoce socies sees eae 707,293) 455,839 
C—A.. Persons oN AGRICULTURAL RELIEF— 
Prince Wdwardsisiand 4.720455 set eee 168 126 
INewabrunswicls 650 osica ten re eee es 
QuCheG eee Se oar dt ee ees 55,957) 3,408 
ONUATIO Me Merci ciaks SHIT ret area ere 27,301 5,773 
Nant tO a ie ees seta ate ie ecules 3,178 633 
PAskatChewalen eee wee ct oe ieee 130,394} 234,792 
Alberta arcs ee. Atte seme atta es as 22,588] 18,842 
BritishiColumbias. siekas a. eer sien 8,741) 5,502 
DOMINIOME cacao ais Sie ces 248,327| 269,076 


108,872] 291,811) 322,842) 281,918) 270,934) 257,835 


* Nore.—Number on Agricultural Relief in Saskatchewan, September, 1939, subject to revision. 


Taste J—Total of Persons on Direct Re- 
lief—gives numbers on direct relief in each 
of the Septembers of the National Registration, 
as well as for quarterly months in the most 
recent year, and in addition for July and 
August, 1939. It will be noted that this 
Table gives the major separation of the statis- 
tics into Urban Relief and Agricultural Re- 
lief. In each category persons of all domestic 
classifications are included—individuals with- 
out dependents, heads of families and depen- 
dents of heads of families. 

TasBLeE I]—Analysis of Totals on Direct Re- 
lef in September, 1939—gives a distribution 
by domestic status and by provinces of all 
persons on direct relief in September, 1939, 
separately for Urban Relief and Agricultural 
Relief. 

TasLe IlI—Percentage Distribution by De- 
gree of Employability of Heads of Families 
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and Individual Persons on Urban Relief— 
shows these percentages for each of the 
Septembers of the National Registration. 
These figures do not include all persons falling 
within a specified degree of employability, 
for employable dependents of family heads who 
are available for work are likewise included 
when the total of fully employable persons 
available for work is quoted, as in Table IV— 
Dominion Totals of Fully Employable Per- 
sons. This latter Table gives the separation 
by sex, and the numbers include heads of 
families, individuals without dependents, and 
dependents of heads of families where such 
dependents are available for work. 


TasLtE V—Totals of Fully Employable Per- 
sons by Provinces—shows the provincial dis- 
tribution of fully employable persons on relief 
in September, 1939. 
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TABLE II.—ANALYSIS OF TOTALS ON DIRECT RELIEF IN SEPTEMBER, 1939, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 
BY DOMESTIC STATUS, AND BY PROVINCES. 














Ae aie 
oy ~ Heads of | Individual | Dependents istribu- 
Families | Persons of Heads Total Deon 
Totals 
Princr Epwarp IstAND— 
a] oY) PP ee Se ea RmrentaneD ene Rg! aegis eee es 2 RE 239 108 844 1,191 0-2 
PE STVQUMOL Ate Noo ca» widhcar, «x Moke aes Wein. anes namie 27 1 123 151 0-3 
To tallige ines oc ee Soe ee aI ee 266 109 967 1,342 0-3 
Nova Scorira— 
(err ke ar aE te es SOR POET ao RM aks ss Solas 1,473 283 4,150 5,606 1-2 
Agricuiharal . cc.¢. 5... kes vee «shes oes Se ee > eae ah oe Reims Aisle gee Mt a a eta es fe are tote ct ats Barco a ie a oe 
Tatas es cee eke ee ee ine eee Lelzs 283 4,150 5,606 1-0 
New Brunswick— No registration 
QuUEBEC— 
ir Danas cece oar ae: PT RE ath, Oe NS meee oe 33,035 6,025 125,381 164,441 33-6 
Nori Culuural cui.) coe circ at nea ee ane oe eee 901 53 4,676 5, 680 10-9 
Total... eon ie See ol. aie ae ee 33, 936 6,078 130,057 170,071 31-5 
ONTARIO— 
Re a ee evs dae ites or ae ae co oe 42,157 12,600 128,529 183, 286 37-5 
(orieultural sons 7 20k eee ees | «beer ene 1,104 229 5,149 6,482 12-5 
PT OEE: Recetas bp tacks EGC to REE 43,261 12,829 133,678 189,768 35-1 
Manriropa— 
Shad oy |r eee aren eR enn MNS 0 lia a Sa OY RD ably ae 8, 760 3,347 25,856 37,963 7-8 
AR OTIGHICURAL. chu sear obits: Se re eT se 5 Ree 151 4 750. 905 1-7 
TE Oba igen oe a ies ae i ae ee IS 8,911 3,351 26, 606 38, 868 +2 
SasKATCHEWAN— 
Ur Distress Fceteest Siete iecaet ot aR oy lssis ee lneaee ee 6,559 2,482 19, 843 28,884 5-9 
A PTICUICUP As Wiese ccc bie sos ee ere eee orc Cie aera 5,824 640 21,453 27,917 54-0 
if Wey res) Para receieg  ere rney brie es. 1 Se = CA 12,383 Opes 41,296 56, 801 10-5 
ALBERTA— 
0 idl Gy: 2 ote ut tOea St emrmamay SAAS HEN iy 0 ok SNe eC 5,300 1,868 16,328 23 , 526 4-8 
INOTICHILUEAL he mtar ce sie Te ETON TREES: «ccc ote ert 890 214 3, 703 4,807 9-3 
Totalie veeee eek ee, PPE ck STL Te eee ees 6,220 2,082 20,031 28,333 5-2 
British CoLnumBiA— 
WB el ato a ee Oe taro NE ERIE Aare 5 2a! Ci ye SA A 10,443 8,174 25,470 44,087 9-0 
ACTICULGULE Oe cect Sete etn on EN: c: Soe 1,289 312 4,254 5,855 ibibo 
HE OCA sa aae 5 Rech ee, chet ee EMT... « «ons RRR 11,732 8,486 29,724 49,942 9-2 
Dominrion— 
Wate eee ne ee te ee ee ican eee Wee 107,696 34,887 346,401 488, 984 100 
Aorienltumale 2 eel) eee ee es Se 10,186 1,453 40,108 51,747 100 
Potalance coh (ho. oe oe 117,882 36,340 386,509 540,731 100 


TABLE IT].—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY DEGREE OF EMPLOYABILITY OF HEADS OF FAMILIES 
AND INDIVIDUAL PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF FOR SEPTEMBER, 1939, 1938, 1937 AND 1936. 





Heads of Families Individual Persons 
Full Partiall Full Partiall 
ne Total | employ- | empley-| iovabie} Total | emplor- | employ | jlovabie 
% % 1 a % % % 
Bepremben, 1939 seek terhwue la ee lel, OO 78-1 11-6 10-3 34,887 40:8 27-9 31-3 
September 1O38he cen. kt ee 98,446 77:3 12-7 10:0 33,827 44-5 28-6 26-9 
September, 1937...........: epee cede | 100, 600 75-6 15-0 9-4 31,152 44-3 31-2 24-5 








Deptemhey, WIG . ib Ao 150,778 80-0 13-1 6-9 47,557 60-7 21-8 17-5 
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TABLE IV.—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EM- 
PLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF BY 
SEX, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1939, 1938, 1937 AND 1936. 





—— Male Female Total 
September, 1939............ 98,825 26,582 125,407 
September, 1938............ 89,481 25,187 114,618 

116,690 
September, 1987............ 89,865 26,825 

206, 423 
September, 1936............ 160,432 45,991 


Australian Conference on 


At a conference of the representatives of 
the Commonwealth and State employment 
Research Organizations on youth-adult em- 
ployment held at Canberra on December 5-6, 
1939, a number of resolutions were adopted 
leading with immediate and post-war prob- 
lems of employment. 


The conference affirmed the desirability of 
uniform procedure being adopted by the 
Commonwealth and the States in connection 
with the suspension of contracts of appren- 
ticeship in wartime and the subsequent re- 
turn of the apprentice from active war Ser- 
vice. 

Among the other resolutions adopted were 
the following: 


(a) That each Research Organization, keep- 
ing in view the desirability of uniformity 
of method as far as possible, undertakes 
to continue or pursue investigation into 
the following subjects: 

(i) The war and employment. 

(ii) The structure of junior employment 
in different industries and occupa- 
tions. 

(iii) The wage structure of junior work- 
ers— 

(a) under 
tions 

(b) not under awards 
minations. 


awards and determina- 


and deter- 


TABLE V.—TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE 
PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF IN SEPTEMBER, 














1939, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY PROV- 
INCES. 
Percent 
Province Male | Female} Total | ageo 
Total 
Prince Edward Isiand 118 78 196 0-2 
INGV &pCOtIan fu.cdte oeee. iLSByer ff FoF 1,648 1-3 
New Brunswick.......... No registration 
Quebec... 28,819 | 8,604 | 47,423 87-3 
Ontarior eee. oon 32,3638 | 11,616 | 48,979 35-1 
Manito: A766, «le. ate 8,123 2,198 | 10,321 8-2 
Saskatchewan oe 4009 1,290 5,799 4-6 
AADOE TAS Cee Pre. fakes 4,575 944 5,519 4-4 
British Columbia........ 8,941 1-58 Ps tel O. 522 8-4 
Dominion........... 98,825 | 26,582 |125,407 | 100 





Youth-Adult Employment 


(iv) Labour mobility and 
over. 
(v) Ratio of junior to adult labour re- 
quired to meet present and pros- 
pective demands of industry. 
Economic and financial aspects of 
raising the school-leaving age, in an- 
ticipation of its adoption ‘after the 
war, if not adopted earlier. 
(vii) (a) Types of employment entered by 
school leavers. 
(b) Placement of junior peda et 


labour turn- 


(v1) 


(viii) The definition of “skilled”, “semi- 
skilled” and “unskilled”. 
(ix) The principle of training youths en- 


gaged in dead-end employment with 
a view to their qualification for entry 
into permanent forms of employment. 
(b) That the Australian Council for Hduca- 
tional Research be invited to continue its 
research into the educational aspects of 
youth-adult employment. 
(c) That each Research Organization— 

(1) Investigate the problem of the means 
of ensuring the closest organic col- 
laboration between the Research Or- 
ganizations and Employers’ Organiza- 
tions, organized labour and “Youth 
Organizations in the States; and 
Have completed and forwarded to 
the Research Section of the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics the plans of— 

(a) the employment and unemploy- 
ment systems in the States: 
(b) the junior labour systems of the 

States. 


(2) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES IN CANADA 1901-1939 


4 paEte report on Wages and Hours of Labour 

in Canada, 1929, 1938 and 1939, No. 23 
in the series, published each year since 1921, 
not being available as a supplement to the 
present issue of the Lasour Gazerts, the table 
of index numbers of rates of wages for various 
classes of labour is given herewith in advance 
of the subsequent publication of the report as 
a supplement. Most of the reports in this 
series were issued as supplements to the 
Gazette for January, but No. 22, that for 1929, 
1937 and 1938, was issued as a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazette for March, 1939. 


This table of index numbers was first pub- 
lished in Report No. 1, issued as a supplement 
to the Lasour Gazette for March, 1921, and 
covered the period 1901 to 1920. The index 
number for each group in each year since 1921 
has been calculated by ascertaining the per- 
centage change in each wage rate for the 
current year from the rate shown for the 
preceding year and averaging such percentage 
changes. The group index for the preceding 
year is then adjusted according to the average 
change so ascertained. Until 1935 only the 
figures for the first six groups were averaged 


but in Report No. 19 for the years 1929, 1934 
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and 1935 all the group figures were averaged, 
being weighted according to the approximate 
number of employees in each group of trades 
or industry as shown by the Census of 1921 
and of 1931. The weights are as follows (in 
thousands): building trades 143; metal trades 
131; printing trades 25; electric railways 18; 
steam railways 161; coal mining 28; common 
factory labour 110; miscellaneous factory trades 
363; logging and sawmilling 77. 

The figures were secured in June for the 
building trades, logging and sawmilling, pulp 
and paper mills, iron and steel products includ- 
ing automobiles, parts and accessories. For 


the other trades and industries the informa- 
tion was secured chiefly in September. Changes 
in wages after that month are not reflected 
in the index numbers, except in a few cases. 

During 1939 there were slight increases in 
a number of the groups while there was a fall 
in the average in lumbering as the number of 
decreases in wage rates somewhat exceeded the 
number of increases in this industry. In the 
manufacturing industries increases averaged 
about one per cent in the textile, clothing, 
food, electrical and sheet metal products in- 
dustries. Slight increases appeared in nearly 
all of the other manufacturing industries. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1901-1939 
(Rates in 1913=100) 








: Average* Com- | Miscel-| Logging +* 

Build- Print- |Electric] Steam mon |laneous| and General 

Year ie! ge rape Rail- | Rail- ae Se Ps Bec pocorn hie oierate 
rades | Trades} Trades] ways | ways ining . abour |Trades |milling | weighte 

(a) |i @) alee) ed) || Ce) fo Rear aaatee Nemehied ) | @) 

LOOT i atete o 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 67-4 O6:5.4).:.  haslesealel|h eee. poets 
1902s reas 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 40-0 COS al ciacack thee tell eecors ete’. | eee ce rere 
DO0SE0 ven. hee 67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 12:5 Pal PRI Faas) eras Abe iene oa ahaa 
1904. 69-7 75-9 66-1 73-1 76-9 85-1 74-5 EOE Gel RAS, ny |e AP Oe pS a 
ASOD S Ste crore 73-0 78-6 68-5 73°5 74°5 86-3 75-7 7 (35 Sel lene erase eel oie ees il eet nrc hl Pee cntross 
190G SER 5a 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 79°3 87-4 78-6 Sd oso eRe hc Besace soi] Sree reece rocotavectereate 
OO TSR. Coen 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 82-8 Sie GaSe. ee Reel), 22) See ON Sa, eee 
LOOR oe. Auegs 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 84-9 oe ON reamed ai [nant rie caehl CS rictee OF Mieiiratcis ear 
NOOSE. ce. neers 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 85-9 Se (IR SA | le ARS i 2 Oe NE 8 
TOTO Ge eee 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 88-9 88284) See | ee ate IER 
Th) B Reet Ae 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-4 92-6 94-9 95-4 96-3 94-1 
JO12 ee Vas 86-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 97-1 98-1 97-1 98-8 97-3 
AOTS ta cheNevotc 100-0 |. 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 160-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0 100-0 
LOLA ea 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4! 101-0} 101-4 101-9 101-3 101-1 | 101-0} 103-2 94-7 101-3 
TiO) Fy ea, ete 101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3 101-4 101-6 | 101-0! 106-2 89-1 102-2 
IDIGR teehee 102-4 | 106-9} 105-8} 102-2} 105-9} 111-7 105-8 105-4 | 110-4} 115-1] 109-5 109-5 
LOVEE ace 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 124-6f| 130-8 119-9 122-4 129-2 128-0 130-2 125-6 
0) Eee ne 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7 | 142-9] 158-0] 157-8 143-9 145-9 | 152-3] 146-8] 150-5 147-2 
1 O19 aie ote! pak: 148-2 | 180-1] 145-9 | 163-2 | 183-9 | 170-5 165-3 169-5 | 180-2} 180-2} 169-8 173-4 
19200 etc -...-| 180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0] 194-2 | 221-0] 197-7 197-9 202-2 | 215-3 | 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
102 Te ae 170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3] 192-1] 195-9} 208-3 191-2 186-8 | 190-6 | 202-0] 152-6 189-9 
1922 SNe, Nes 162-5 | 173-7 | 192-3 | 184-4 | 184-4] 197-8 182-5 176-6 | 183-0] 189-1] 158-7 180-2 
LOVE aa Bee 166-4 | 174-0] 188-9 | 186-2] 186-4] 197-8 183-3 178-3 | 181-7 | 196-1 | 170-4 184-2 
1OD4 ree be 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9} 186-4] 186-4] 192-4 183-7 179-5 | 183-2 | 197-6 | 183-1 186-4 
ODD Sha «shee ajs 170-4 | 175-4 | 192-8 | 187-8] 186-4] 167-6 180-1 178-4} 186-3 195-5 | 178-7 185-1 
LODG ej 172-1 | 177-4} 193-3} 188-4] 186-4 | 167-4 180-8 179-4 | 187-3 196-7 | 180-8 186-3 
TOD Tete Mee yo. 179-3 | 178-1} 195-0} 189-9 | 198-4 | 167-9 184-8 185-6 | 187-7 | 199-4 |} 182-8 190-4 
1928 tere: 185-6 | 180-1 198-3 | 194-1 | 198-41 168-9 187-4 188-3 |} 187-1 | 200-9 | 184-3 192-2 
19293. MS oe 197-5 | 184-6 | 202-3} 198-6 | 204-3 | 168-9 192-7 195-0 | 187-8 | 202-1] 185-6 196-0 
OBO eee ee 203-2 | 186-6} 203-3 | 199-4 | 204-3 | 169-4 194-4 197-3 | 188-2 | 202-3 | 183-9 197-1 
AOS Tenet 195-7 | 182-9 | 205-1] 198-6 | 199-2t) 169-4 191-8 188-7 | 183-4 | 197-3 163-0 189-1 
1982p crert ser 2 178-2 | 174-7 | 194-2} 191-1] 183-9] 164-0 181-4 179-4 | 173-6] 184-3} 141-3 177-7 
URE Ra ascii 158-0 | 169-2 | 184-3} 182-7] 179-7] 161-9 172-6 170-2 | 168-1] 175-7 | 121-7 168-3 
193d ee 154-8 | 168-0 | 183-5} 182-4] 173-7] 162-9 170-9 167-1} 170-8 | 180-5) 145-1 170-5 
1OSS Rack ete 159-8 | 169-7] 184-5] 183-7] 183-9 | 165-8 174-6 172-4 | 174-9] 184-7] 152-3 175-4 
AGSO reece 160-8 | 170-1} 185-2} 185-5] 183-9 | 165-9 175-2 172-9 | 179-7] 188-8} 165-9 178-6 
HOST. tasks 165-3 | 187-4] 187-8} 190-5 | 196-1] 166-8 182-3 182-9 | 195-5 | 203-7] 188-1 191-7 
1988 conto stoske 169-4 | 189-3} 190-7] 193-7 | 204-3] 174-4 187-0 187-8 | 199-7] 210-3 197-2 197-4 
1989 e 2 Sos oes 170-7 | 189-8 | 191-5.| 194-8 | 204-3 | 174-7§ 187-6§ 188-4§| 201-4 | 211-8§) 194-3 §198-2 





* Average of previous six columns. 


** Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 


} Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 


It Including a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 
(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1938, 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 


after 31 to 42 cities. 
fp) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1939. 


c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1939. 


(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1939. 


(e) Twenty-three classes. 
(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1939. 


(gz) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., also 


included. 
§Subject to slight revision. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1939 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


N retail prices the cost per week of a list 

of certain staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent entering into a family budget was 
slightly lower at the beginning of December 
than at the beginning of November due to 
the lower cost of foods while in wholesale 
prices the weekly index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics continued 
upward week by week throughout December 
due mainly to higher prices for grains, live- 
stock and certain raw textiles. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $8.77 at the beginning of 
December as compared with $8.83 for Novem- 
ber and $8.07 for the beginning of September. 
Changes as compared with the beginning of 
November were mostly of a minor character 
the most important being declines in the cost 
of meats, lard, flour, rolled oats and potatoes 
and advances in butter, cheese, tea and coffee. 
Comparative figures for the cost of the list 
of foods for certain earlier dates are $8.33 for 
December, 1938; $8.78 for November, 1937; 
$6.67 for March, 1983 (the low point in recent 
years); $11.83 for December, 1929; $11 for 
December, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $7.96 for December, 
1914. Including the cost of certain fuels and 
rent with that of foods the total cost was 
$17.72 at the beginning of December as com- 
pared, with $17.77 for November; $16.93 for 
September; $17.25 for December, 1938; $17.58 
for December, 1937; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); $22.11 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; $21.49 for December, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.26 
for December, 1914. Both fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged in the month under 
review from the level of the previous month. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number continued the 
upward movement in progress since the middle 
of August. The figure for the week ended 
December 29 was 82:2 as compared with 80-2 
for the week ended December 1, 79-0 for that 
ended November 3 and 71-9 for that ended 
August 18. The latest figures available on 
a monthly basis are for November when the 
index was 80:3 as compared with 73:3 for 
December, 1938; 82-7 for December, 1937; 
63°5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 96:0 for December, 1929; 96-4 
for December, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); 66:4 for December, 1914; 
and 66-1 for August, 1914. The most im- 


portant price changes during December were 
increases in the prices of grains, livestock, 
raw cotton, raw silk, certain cotton fabrics, pig 
iron and steel sheets and declines in tin ingots, 
cured meats, eggs, lard and cheese. The Vege- 
table Products group advanced 7 per cent 
during the month under review, the Fibres and 
Textile Products group about 44 per cent 
and the Chemical Products group about 4 per 
cent. Advances in other groups were slight. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-two stable foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given 1s 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
LasourR GAzETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good, condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second: class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
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of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of food tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lghting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft soal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 


show the increases or decreases from time to’ 


time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an verage family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering imto the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-romed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1939 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 



































Fuel 
. Cloth-| Sun- All 
3} Food oe Rent ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 iis 161 
Dec. 1922. 142 eee 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927. 152 158 156 oOo 166 157 
Dee. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.. 99 141 rt 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933.. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934. 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934. 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935. 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935.. 103 139 Lom 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935. 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.. 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936.. 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936. 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936. 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936. 114 142 135 La 154 128 
Mar. 1937.. 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937. 116 138 146 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937. 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937. 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938. ii 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938. 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938.. 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938.. 117 138 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938. 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938.. 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938.. 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938. 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938.. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939.. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939.. 111 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939. 11 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939. lil 141 148 117 156 130 
May, 1939. 111 140 148 117 157 131 
June 1939. 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1939.. 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939. 111 138 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939. 110 138 148 118 157 130 
Oct. 1939 120 142 148 118 157 134 
Nov. 1939.. 120 144 148 123 157 135 
Dec. 1939. 119 144 149 123 159 135 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 
Meat prices at the beginning of December 
were in the main lower than at the beginning 


of the previous month. Sirloin steak declined 
(Continued on page 86) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN 
CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED 
AND RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family - 






















































































































































ae |Quan-| t Dec .|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.| Dec. | Dec.|Dec.|Nov.|Dec. 

Commodities | tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1918 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Gr lect ct 6A Oak 1G: Chl en | cael) Camitics lac. lnc. C. Cel Cc, Gl; 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2) 30-4] 37-6) 44.4] 47-4) 73-4] 71-2) 52-8) 56-8 69-2) 70-2) 63-2| 38-0} 44-2] 50-0) 49-8] 57-4] 55-6. 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 33-4] 50-8) 46-0) 28-6 31-2] 42-6] 44-4) 37-2) 20-4] 23-6] 27-4] 28-2) 33-2] 32-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6} 27-5| 28-0) 18-0) 19-8] 23-4) 24-9] 21-8} 11-3) 13-3) 14-9} 15-5) 16-9] 16-9 
Mutton, roast.} 1 11-8] 12-2] 16-8! 19-1] 20-7| 34-2] 33-4] 26-5] 28-6} 36-0) 30-2) 26-7] 17-4] 20-5) 21-2) 22-2) 24-2) 24-3. 
Bork; legen. | 1 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 19-3] 36-7| 38-8] 26-4) 28-7) 27-1] 28-9] 26-8) 15-6] 20-4) 21-9) 22-7) 23-8) 23-1 
Pork, sal te.re+| 2 21-8| 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-8] 69-6] 70-6) 52-2) 54-2) 58-2) 54-6} 53-2] 30-8) 38-8) 41-6) 41-6) 43-0) 42-4 
Bacon, break- 

fastc seer. 1 15:4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-5) 51-3] 57-0] 41-0] 42-6] 39-0) 39-7) 39-0} 21-1] 29-2) 31-6] 30-9} 31-7} 30-4 
Lard, pure....| 2 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8] 70-4] 46-0] 47-2] 45-2) 42-8) 41-6] 26-8] 31-8) 33-8] 28-8) 27-4) 26-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3) 33-7] 45-1] 71-3} 88-8} 60-3] 64-9) 64-1) 65-2) 58-5 44-8) 45-7) 45-0| 44-4] 41-9) 41-5 
Eggs, storage. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 34-5) 59-7) 73-9] 46-1] 50-8} 50-8) 50-5) 45-9) 30-9] 35-2) 35-1) 34-7) 32-8) 32-8 

11) See Sb n08 6 ats| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-8} 82-2) 93-6] 71-4) 72-6) 74-4| 76-8 72-6| 58-2) 62-41 66-0) 65-4] 65-4! 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4) 52-0) 58-0} 60-0/104-4/118-6) 76-4) 79-0| 87-4) 87-6} 69-8] 44-4) 52-0| 60-8 48-2) 57-2) 58-4 
Butter, cream- 

CEN cor. ees 1 25-5| 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 58-1] 65-3] 44-4] 43-2) 47-8] 47-5) 38-2] 25-6) 29-4] 34-5) 26-7) 32-6) 32-7 
Cheese, old...| 1 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5| 22-1] 34-8] 40-0/§30-6/§30-4)§33- 6] §33-1/§29-9)§19- 6] §22-4)§23-2)§23-2/§22-8)§23-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3} 32-8] 37-9/§30-6]§30-4/§33 - 6] §33-1/§29-9|§19- 6) §22-4)§23-2/§23 -2)§22-8)§23-4 
Bread..... nee 15 55-5} 58-5! 66-0) 61-5} 67-5/118-5]133-5/100-5/114-0/115-5|118-5) 99-0} 88-5} 99-0/109-5)100-5) 97-5) 97-5 
Flour, family..|10 25-01 28-0] 33-0] 32-0} 37-0] 69-0) 70-0/§44-0/§52-0)§50-0/ §53-0)§38-0)§31-0] §39-0)§45-0)§32-0}§34-0)§33-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 18-0) 19-5] 21-0} 22-0) 24-5] 40-5] 38-5] 27-5) 30-0] 31-0] 32-5] 27-0) 25-5) 27-0) 29-5) 26-5) 26-5] 26-0 
Bite ee ee . ai z 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2] 30-8]§20-8/§21-6/§20-6/§20-6|§19-6)§16-6|§16-0/§16-4)§16-4)$16-6 §16-8. 

eans, hand- 

pieked% 8 2 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 32-0] 21-8] 16-8] 16-2} 20-6] 21-6) 16-2} 8-6) 13-6) 11-8} 10-2) 13-8) 13-6 
Apples evapor- 

tec oe eee: 1 9-9] 7-7! 11-5} 12-0} 12-2} 22-8) 28-2) 22-5] 20-0] 21-0} 21-5] 19-7) 15-1] 16-2] 15-9] 15-4) 15-2) 15-0 
Prunes, med- 

LUM + aes 1 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-8] 19-4] 26-1] 19-1] 15-6] 18-5) 15-8} 12-9) 12-4) 11-3] 11-5) 10-8) 11-5) 11-6 
Sugar, granula- 

ted: 25.0040. | 4 21-6] 22-0] 24-0! 23-6] 31-2] 49-6) 53-6] 37-2] 32-4] 30-4] 29-2) 25-6] 32-0] 24-8) 26-0] 25-2] 28-8) 28-4 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 10:0} 9-8! 10-8] 11-0} 14-4} 22-6) 25-2) 17-6] 15-4) 14-4] 138-8] 12-4] 15-4] 12-2) 12-8) 12-4] 14-0) 14-0 
Tea, black....| 4 8-2} 8-3} 8-7] 8-9} 9-7] 15-6] 15-1/§14-8]$18-0]§17-6]§17-6]§14-4/$11-0)§13-0}§14-1)§14-7/§15-4/§15-9 
Tea, green....| } 8-7| 8-71 9-1} 9-3] 9-7) 15-1] 16-11§14-8]§18-0)§17-6]§17- 6] §14-4)§11-0)$13-0/§14-1/§14-7)$15-4)§15-9 
Cofiee ts. cesses 8-6} 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-9] 11-6] 15-2] 13-5) 15-3} 15-1] 15-1] 13-5} 9-9) 8-9) 8-9} 8-7) 10-6) 10-9 
Potatoes. Leh. 100 24-1! 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 32-7] 62-0] 75-3] 37-9] 68-0) 41-4] 75-5] 42-2) 35-4] 50-0} 31-7] 39-5) 49-7) 49-1 
Vinegar....... 14g Tite d| | Betk> . ShuaeS 9| 1-0} 1-Q| 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] -9| -9} -9) -9 -9| +9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....)...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95} 7-34] 7-96]13-65)14-84/10-39/17-18/11-31/11-83/10-10] 7-37] 8-36) 8-78] 8-33) 8-83) 8-77 

c. | ¢. Cr nc. Gralwecs? lpces lines Clad aGhenle: Coe lmecat, MG: C. C. C. 2 
Starch,laundry ¥$ Ib. 2-9]: 3-0] 3-1) 3-2) 3-2] 4-8] 4-8} 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8) 3-9} 3-9] 3-8) 3-8) 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

Gite: 5. Bete: Veton| 39-5) 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 54-1) 81-8)125-9)114-3/105-2/101-9/101-4/101-0) 95-0 92-4) 90-1] 91-4] 92-7) 938-1 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUS. dhe. a 31-1) 32-3! 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 63-6] 92-3] 75-3] 64-9] 62-9] 63-1] 62-8] 57-9] 58-5] 58-6) 59-0} 60-2) 60-4 
Wood, hard...| “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-2] 79-8) 87-8) 78-8) 76-0 74-9) 76-2] 75-6] 59-2) 59-4! 60-4] 61-1] 60-7| 60-7 
Wood, soft....| “ 92-6) 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-1] 57-7] 69-1] 58-9] 55-8] 55-3] 54-3] 54-1) 45-4) 44-9] 45-5] 45-2) 44-7) 44-8 
@Gogkolt 5. e:.; 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-4) 27-8) 40-5) 31-1) 31-5) 31-0) 31-1 30-7| 27-6] 27-0] 26-9] 26-5) 26-3) 26-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ :) 

light: +0338. 2.4 se 1-56] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-88] 3-11] 4-16] 3-58) 3-33] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 2-83] 2-82) 2-82] 2-83) 2-85) 2-85 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... 4mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-39] 4-83) 6-62) 6-95) 6-85) 6-94) 6-98) 7-07) 5-57 5-77| 5-94) 6-05) 6-66) 6-06 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ $ 
ttTotals......)...... 9-37/10-50\/12-79)14-02 ded tes 25-67/20-97/21-40| 21-56) 22-11/20-46/15-83/16-99/17-58)17-25|17- 77/17 - 72 
4 € 
- AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
eee Bl ee Be SE peerless bees. tetas Wemeblie Ri CRs Ra. OEE ES Ce ak Se Te ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.........| 5:61| 5°83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-76/13-92)14-63]10-51/11-18/11-29]11-76/10-42| 7-64] 8-36] 8-86) 8-46) 8-78 8-74 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4:81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-90/12-00/12-79| 9-48]10-21]10-26/10-85} 9-85) 7-21) 8-14] 8-68 8-11] 8-38) 8-38 
New Brunswick......| 5:38] 5°83} 6-55| 7-04] 7-76/13-58/14-76]10-51)11-26/11-28/11-60|10-37 7-67] 8-50} 9-02] 8-56] 8-89] 8-90 
Quebec: bh Sakae wade teek 5-15| 5-64| 6-33] 6-87] 7-37/13-07/14-05|10-00/10-37)10-54/11-02] 9-45} 6-72| 7-79] 8-11) 7-88) 8-30) 8-24 
Ontario.) .2 Be 238.3 5-01| 5-601 6-50) 7-20) 7-74/13-62/14-91/10-31]11-31)11-33}11-75/10-05| 7-37) 8-35) 8-75) 8-28) 8-84 8-74 
Maattobas..:..2.t.c 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-25/13-29/14-38! 9-87/10-51/10-95]11-64| 9-59] 6-85) 8-46) 8-40) 8-02) 8-50 8-45 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86] 6-92! 7-86] 8-25) 8-80/13-86]14-52/10-25/11-12/11-36]12-03] 9-83} 7-02) 8-15) 8-58 8-00} 8-55! 8-65 
Adisorta tts a8 Sek 6-02! 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-47/13-80/14-56/10-09]11-07/11-37|12-13] 9-90} 7-14} 8-20] 8-61) 8-13 8-84] 8-87 
British Columbia....| 6:90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13) 8-94/14-54|15-93/11-45/11-99}12-34)12-99/11-14) 8-22 9-15) 9-75} 9-25] 9-65] 9-57 


a ————————————— 


¢December only. §Kind most sold. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Pork Bacon 



































; 54 24 | S| 38 
tg ashe be 5 AR bs ® 
LOCALITY 8 P pee RE wh | ae | oh | 4 28 
a. o| wo} oy as | 82s EE oo ad 
‘38 $ 3 3 a6 8°O 2a8| 82 g:0 g:3 
eo 2 Sie, or 32 & oa 2a 3a 
a n > fy nD fQ —Q ca 
cee ee es I I ee I Fe ee ee eee eee 
cents cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 27-8 16-0 | 13-4 16-9 23-1 21-2 30-4 34-0 67-5 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 29-0 15-5 | 13-0 13-9 22-9 20-0 28-8 32-2 56-1 
1—Sydney. .......-.-.-++- 32-3 18 15-4 14 25-7 21-2 29-4 32-9 57-4 
9—New Glasgow....-++++- 29-7 16:3 | 14-3 12-7 24 18-6 27-7 31-6 53-5 
S-—Ambhoerstesmeee aes 0 13-5 | 11 15 23-5 19-2 29-2 31-7 53-8 
Aa alitaxs ccmeesiere eter 23-8 14-1 | 12-8 11-4 22 19-9 29-1 32-5 57-3 
Hr a ys Pace arene erensreys 3 16-5 | 13-5 15 20 20-4 28-7 33 60 
6 CYTO. en corse semisls os 28-3 14-7 | il 15 22-3 20-9 28-4 31-7 54-4 
7—P. E. "2 —Charlottetown.| 25-8 15-2 | 13-6 13-0 21-8 20-0 28-7 33-9 55-6 
New Brunswick (average). .| 20-1 15-1 | 12-3 14-3 22-2 21-0 30-0 30-4 57-5 
8—Moncton........--+.-:- 28-2 14-7 | 11-9 13-7 23-4 20-6 30-1 34 57-9 
0—SaintJohne... 32-52. 32-8 15-4 | 12-9 14-5 23-8 20-9 28-8 33-4 56-3 
10—Fredericton..........-- 29-3 15-4 | 11-7 14-7 21-7 20-6 31-2 34-2 58-3 
hie Bathursts. s attoce ne cer 15 TASS ecg iets Ol Wi oR res 20 22 30 © 32 Te Seen re 
Quebec prerene) riba Soe ke 23-2 15-1 | 10-2 16-2 21-2 19-4 27-3 31-1 55-8 
Poe CubbeC aca se: a4. oe ae 25 14:3 | 9-1 18-3 20-2 18-13) fee ee 30-3 46-7 
13—Three Rivers.......... 24-1 14-8 | 10-6 16-5 21-9 18-6 28-1 32-4 56-3 
14—Sherbrooke...........- 26-9 17-2 | 10-3 15-5 22-5 19-6 25-9 29 55-5 
ESS Se ees on castacé 21-9 13-8 | 9-3 13-4 18:5 19-1 28-2 31-8 55-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe......... 20-8 13-7 | 9-8 18-1 19-9 16:3 28-9 33-7 55 
V7==SteUODNS  tioss deen e oeeleine ae 16:6 | 9-7 17-0 23 19-7 26-3 29-5 59-5 
18—Thetford Mines........ 18-4 15-2 | 8-6 19 20 20-2 27 32-8 57-5 
teatieitenl Ee cate etsy oe 28-3 15 12-5 13-2 22-1 21-5 26-8 29-7 57-8 
ONS Ellas certo ictal f.3 cate : 15-1 | 11-7 14-6 23 21-1 27-5 30-8 57-7 
Ontario (average)........... . 16-9 | 14-4 18-4 23-4 21-3 29-6 33°2 56-8 
Di— Ottawa... cescccccveres , 17-7 | 18-4 16-1 21-1 20-5 28-5 32 57-5 
92—Brockville...........+- : 17-2 | 12-9 15-7 22-6 21-2 30-7 32-6 58-4 
93—Kingston. ......2.+s05> . 16 11-3 15-1 22-8 19-5 27-2 31 53-6 
O4—Bellevillenaeades cess se . 15-1 | 12-2 18-5 19-5 18-5 28-2 31-6 54-8 
25—Peterborough.......... . 17-6 | 16-5 20 5 25 22-3 29 35-1 56-2 
9§—“Oshawa--cee seelescines 2 . 15-6 | 14-8 20-1 22-4 20-2 29-8 33 57-1 
7 ——Oeilligne. de cavities sels ok . 16:3 | 15-1 18 24 22-3 30-1 37-1 56-2 
28 Toronto. ines enice as 2 17-2 | 16 18-8 24-5 22-2 32-7 Sylors 59-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 5 18-2 | 13-7 18-6 21-6 22-2 29-3 31-9 56-9 
30—St. Catharines.. vs ‘7 17-7 | 14 17-7 23-4 18-7 27 31-5 52-6 
31-—Hamilton..-.. 9 17-8 | 16-9 19-8 22-6 23-3 28-7 33 56-3 
32—Brantford...... “1 17-7 | 13-4 19-1 24-6 17 29-6 32-7 54-8 
BS GABlt i sp. esesic res 18-3 | 14-8 21-3 OT Bisa [Bs ao ements 31-5 36-2 57-8 
34—Guelph........ cnt “5 16-5 | 15-6 18-7 21-2 19-7 29-8 32-5 57:3 
Bh INILGHONeIe tiie ore oie 3 16-8 | 15 18-9 22-6 19-2 30 33-5 55-3 
36—Woodstock.........--+- -2 16-1 | 12-1 18-1 24 22-5 28-7 31-2 56-4 
B71 —SULAtlOLG .\c sialelees sis <a -7 17 15-7 18 DANY gee ee ce 29-7 31-9 57-9 
S8—londOn.,...1u. siete aiee> wie 9 16-8 | 14-7 18-2 23-2 21 28-5 32-7 56-4 
39—St. Thomas.......050+- 3 16-3 | 13-7 18-6 23-3 20-8 29-7 32-4 58-3 
20 = hatha st: ees ole “1 17-1 | 13-8 20-1 23-3 20-3 29-8 33-2 56-5 
At WANG SOM. Ate siavere sets: «7 ‘7 16-4 | 13-9 18-7 24-3 22 27-8 30-8 58-5 
VIE SHS te SRnecode Cook 3 17-7 | 15-6 21-4 24 23-4 28-8 33-5 57-8 
48—Owen Sound..........- 16-3 | 14-3 18 21-7 20-5 29-8 32-8 52 
44—North Bay...........- “2 18-7 | 14-7 18-3 24 21-7 30-9 34-7 59-2 
45—Sudbury...........000. 7 16-3 | 14-2 15-7 25 22-3 28-1 30-8 57-1 
AG=—Gobaltarnt.ccncseetene« 17 17250 | See ele. ose 22 22-7 28-7 30-5 58 
A Jee INTOINS ean sieien oot “1 16:6 | 13-2 18-6 26-6 24-7 29-9 32-6 57-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 5 15-4 | 12-8 18-4 23-8 21 29-3 32-9 53-3 
49—Port Arthur... ...s050- 18 15 18 25 24-4 32-7 37-3 61-2 
50—Fort William.......... 27-9 15-7 | 14-3 17-6 24-7 22-7 33-3 37-5 60-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 25-7 14-3 | 13-3 15-3 22-9 22-9 33-4 37-3 60-2 
51—Winnipeg...........066- 27 14-3 | 13-3 14-6 24-5 22-9 32-7 36-3 60-3 
ROT Brandon. weceiecaniare 24-3 14-2 | 13-3 16 OLS lpeace x: 34 38-3 60 
ee ae (average). . 25-8 43-9 | 411-5 14-2 21-5 22-3 33-8 36-8 59-5 
Ro==Rerina see asec: 25-1 13-1 | 12-2 13-9 21-4 22-5 32-1 35 58-8 
64_Prince Albert enens Per ER Pir ers ie ror ro be mea a Sy 35 36-5 60 
55—Saskatoon...........-- 24-5 14-5 | 11-6 14-7 21-1 19-4 35-8 39-4 58-8 
56—Moose Jaw........-+--: 27- 14-2 | 10-7 14-1 22-1 25 32-4 36-1 60-4 
Alberta (average)............ 26- 14-9 | 12-4 15-2 22-0 20-6 31-4 35-5 58-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29- 16-3 | 14-4 16-2 22-8 21-8 33-4 37-1 58-3 
68—Drumbheller............ 28 15 11-2 16-5 21-5 23-3 28-5 32-6 57-5 
BO NWamonton ss sues kets oo 21- 12-7 | 10-4 13-7 22 20-9 31-5 34-5 56-4 
60—Calgary.......-..++0+- 26: 15-3 | 13-2 14-9 21-8 20 32-4 38-1 61 
61—Lethbridge............ 26- 15 12-6 14-8 21-8 17 31-3 35 58-9 
British Columbia (average).| 29- 16-8 | 15-9 18-0 26-0 23-7 35-0 38-7 60-7 
G2—-POrnie, c. ices: siete = 0 «els 27- 15-7 | 14-2 17 24 21-7 33-8 36 60 
63—Nelson..........-2+++05 28- 17-2 | 15-4 18-7 29 25-6 33°5 37-5 65 
Ghee rail ee cerca ee 29- 17-8 | 14-7 19 28-7 26-1 35-9 38-7 63-1 
65—New Westminster...... 30: 16-2 | 16-4 16-8 24 22-2 33-1 38-4 57-7 
66—Vancouver.........+++- 31- 17-4 | 17-6 17-6 25-3 24-6 34-3 38 60-4 
67—Victoria...........+06- 29- 16-8 | 17-1 18-1 26 23-1 36-5 39-6 58-4 
68—Nanaimo..........+6+- 32- 19-2 | 19-2 19-8 24-4 23 35-7 38-1 59-3 
69—Prince Rupert.........- 20 14 12-9 16-7 26-7 23-3 37 43 61-4 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
=i = > . 
eo! e ~ @ Bas re $8 3 a> a f=} 
R o % & ke) ete ¢ Ba a A » a ° be 
£8 a #s -¥ = Sq S| 28 gs _o,| SR | ss sa 
#26 BS | #9 | Bas] co levas] a | MES |B8zS) go | Sas] Sa 
mu om oa an Sk Soy ae Gok 23 2 a Pe eRe 
aaa 8 a8. #82 ak |Se8! S SaR/Shael =B | shB] Sh 
jen m mM MD fy 'o) 4 fx 6) Q 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
24-5 11-2 48-6 19-0 17-9 23-5 13-0 41-5 32-8 10-9 29-2 32-9 
eR ae ene Wiree fans ont 41.2 14-0 14-5 17-0 13-6 49-9 38-3 410-2 30-3 35:3 
DIO at tec ies line ehessn 40-6 13 14-4 17 13-2 55 39-9 10-12 29 34-3 | 1 
Da lie ie cee ioe tree ont 49.2 14-4 15 18-8 13-8 49-1 38 11 31 35-1 | 2 
Rot ene’ lac teas ed 40 14-6 14:5 16 j2-7 45 37-5 8b 31 35 3 
Pe PNT a tcreree [love aheiee ns 39-2 13-2 13-5 16-1 13-3 48-3 37 11 eee 35-6 | 4 
See eteeee aiennat WR nates lee Goons at 35 T4 oe ae 18 13-9 50 37-8 10 etre 36-6 | 5 
Shiceben Al adn tel kee Ciera | cee eee: 43 14-7 15 15-8 14-7 51-9 39-3 10 30 op-2' 1 6 
ro orl epee eke oer 42-7 13-3 16-0 19-2 15-2 39-2 32-2 9-10 29-6 33-1) 7 
22-2 | 15-0}........ 45-3 14-5 15-3 20-2 14-0 47-6 36-2 10-8 31-5 34-6 
7A. dh a ewe |e) cone 46-1 14-3 14-2 17-6 14-3 49-3 37-2 10 33°7 35-2 | 8 
29720 ht RIO eit a. a 45 14-8 14-7 28-2 12-8 52-6 35-8 12 31-5 34-8 | 9 
PAF GAL Ae Sees | eee So 50 14-9 17-1 19-9 14-8 46-1 37-7 11 33-6 35-1 110 
eRe Sa, ot [ita tite cca tS ete teeae 40 14 Rene 15-1 14 42-5 34-2 10b 27 33-2 {11 
27-1 7:8 49-0 18-9 16-9 16-0 13-4 42-4 33-6 10-1 28-8 31-3 
Qa BEe MOLSON Ihe hers ce [ihe Banale ce enemas oat 15-6 15-8 13-4 42-3 31-6 11 28-3 31-9 |12 
B07) Org Wee bens os 7 ESO 4 (Sea 16-7 15-9 13-3 41-0 34-2 10.0. ae 31-0 |13 
28-3 QR erect 19-2 18-6 16-6 13-5 44.3 35-3 ll-la 28-8 31-2 114 
Sie ek ee ee Oe 6 JER eda | eaaeraah. 15 13-6 12-9 39-1 30-6 29-5 31-2 115 
27-5 10 atelectasis Bree need | uek Serer ates 15-1 13) '7 42-3 35-7 0). Ne eite 31-3 |16 
Botte ees, rite cee 7 Pre ere SEE sere, oe es, os 14-1 13-2 43-1 36-8 9 aeh Sesh 30-9 |17 
25 Ghent ees cele roe, ae 14-2 13-9 89-2 32-5 28-4 32-1 118 
28-2 7:5 50 21-6 19-1 22-5 12-4 44.5 82-5 11-12 30 31-5 119 
24-5 8-8 48-3 16 16-1 16-2 14-2 43 32-8 11 27-5 30-6 |20 
24-6 11-0 53-5 18-2 18-0 27-8 12-8 40-5 33°2 11-3 29-1 32-1 
Ge Tt We MLO Rie tse cla eae ot 21 16-6 26-1 12-6 44.8 36-1 il 29 31-3 |21 
O25 A le ere eect eee ct 19 17-2 25-9 13-4 41-2 84-3 10. ic ees 31 22 
25-5 10 50 17-4 15 23-4 11-7 42-8 35-4 10 2 80-6 |23 
7A Vile Hb eee Ladera GeO ate 19-2 19 25°3 12-5 36-5 32-9 10 31-1 31-5 |24 
abe ern. Sie ole cree Cetin oto. at 18 17 25-4 14-2 37-4 32 11 28-7 31-4 {25 
POS a Se. cals Ween ec ee oe 50 19-7 18-7 28-3 12-7 39-3 33-7 ll 30-5 31-8 |26 
Ree ele el LOSS ae ee oe 18 18 29 13-7 38-9 33°8 11 28-6 33-2 127 
29-5 12 56-7 24 20-2 33-8 13-1 42 30-9 12) 1g ERSSE es 32-5 |28 
RA ee eee es Bese les ii AI oN SS 17-3 16 28-8 12-9 42 33°2 12 30-3 32-2 |29 
Pte 8 or ee eee SIE ee 8 1EAES} Gl tsi eeeeaieee 33:5 13-1 41 32-5 12 30 31-6 |30 
7A eid Cele VACA | ee 2k ae 55 18 17-5 30-2 12-2 39-4 32-7 12 30-2 82-7 131 
Bhd SE AE ee SL aed ee ee 17-3 18 29-6 11-7 34-5 29-8 il OL 32-1 |32 
OT OS Reeeec, Sa ee NE Le [ee cess ot 15 22-2 29 13-1 38-2 32-7 H6E Bree oi: 32-5 133 
eee ee |). LE Oe |e Ree, Se eee ess 15-5 18 22-7 11-8 37-2 32-1 11 29-5 32-1 134 
he htee eee eee Re es Te Pe 21-5 26-8 11-1 36-2 31-6 11 29-2 82-3 135 
Re A AA ee A ee ee es ese 16 16 26-6 12-6 35-2 29-8 11 BOR Gs 32-5 136 
YA ae, We Behe tLe Geto | epee 18 17-7 29-5 12-2 36-1 28-9 2 a aes 31-4 |37 
20) 4 BLD@ OT Rare. 60 16 16-6 33 12-6 37:3 32-1 iil 28 31-6 |38 
23) TR bare a: See eA en 17-6 18-7 34-8 13-8 39 32-9 li. . | acre 33-2 139 
Pete ee coe ee oe |B ee cs matics et 17 17 29-6 12 35-8 29-8 uh 29-5 31-4 140 
QOre | LOC ad IG cated oe 60 19 20 31-3 12-2 41-2 33-5 i ee beer rae 31-3 {41 
pet |e ee le O20 a orn selec Raas.s 5 17 15 33-8 13-2 41 32-7 11 31 32-2 142 
ENB. ei een eee CIA Be 2 18 Tek 26-8 13 38-7 31 11 Seats: Bb! 32-3 143 
DOW TR ReR en Wes tee [tae st 20 19 26:5 12-8 45-3 38-6 12 25 32-3 |44 
see Pe serait See Sate (gees toi a | eee ee A Rae 21 18-5 22-6 13-1 44 35-4 13 ae ae 32-6 145 
ee OT OR Saat eee D174 |seek (een os 18-2 14-2 49-5 40-3 11 ia ates 33-8 |46 
DUPRE E20 Or cess... 60-7 19-6 20-2 20-9 15-2 48-4 32°8 14:3a| 31 82-7 |47 
Dae Teak S sare Bet see ee 15-9 18 26 13-1 43-7 36-2 12 25 81-8 |48 
Fac SPR Al coe eae CIS See A | Gea Seach | ee ae 20 17-3 25-9 11-6 44.2 35 11 eye. 31-6 |49 
DBeat |e me LO-Ol nee 55 17-7 17-6 30-8 12-3 44.7 33-4 11 28 32-5 150 
23°38 1OP Tee oat 22-8 17-1 24-6 11-1 40-4 27-7 9-7 25-5 30-9 
23-2 10519 |e Bee 22-5 17-1 30-4 10-5 40-7 27-9 11 25 31-1 |51 
Doce le Mace nt memes ce leet. coe 23 17 18-8 11-6 40-1 27-4 8-3a| 26 30-6 152 
23°5 1520) Bes oe 22-9 18-1 16-8 11-4 37-0 27-5 10-8 26-2 30-4 
24-9 1 Boh) al Resin 23-7 17-7 17-4 11-9 39-6 23-8 itil 24-3 30-4 153 
Pe? OR, Ap | ge ae ee ed | oe eee bee a | ee 15 11-0 34-3 30-7 10 27 31-5 |54 
21-1 5 Start Uteie eae 20 15-5 18-5 11-5 38-9 27-2 11 26-3 30 [55 
DADE ISABE cee lectins clases x26 25 21-2 16-2 11-1 35 28-4 11 27 29-6 156 
23-7 TGF ABest 23-2 20-4 22-0 12-1 38-0 27:6 10-8 26-0 32-1 
QC ORB RIZSS: lets Lie sas os st 24-2 20-6 17-7 11-8 37 28-7 11 24-8 32-1 157 
2004 Yar Fae 5 225 23-3 20 18-6 12-9 38-7 29 10 26-8 33-1 {58 
23-3 VR Ua Pee 21 20-8 20-2 12-6 36-9 26-6 11 26 9 31-1 159 
22RST ELL Or | o.aane ok eae oc csg 25 20 29-5 11-3 38-4 25-8 11 24-8 31-7 |60 
PANS ES OUR ee nen | tages 22-5 20-7 24-1 11-8 39-1 27-9 11 26-7 32-4 161 
21-7 13°S) BB s.35. 23-7 20-4 26-5 13-7 39-6 32-3 11-5 33-2 35-6 
258 Pl EBL SeOh| ) ees leseaee ss 25-8 23-2 18-2 13-9 44-6 33°3 11 25-7 34-8 162 
25 20 VE AsRaccat 23-3 24 32-8 14-3 45-7 36-1 12-5a} 34 37-8 163 
25-6 16-5} Be2s< 32 24-7 23-2 25-1 15-3 44-6 34-4 12-5a) 35 37-6 |64 
17 8 SblAse ost 23-3 17-1 26-3 11-7 35-3 29 10 33 34-2 165 
19-3 LE 7 el eeR en cct 23-4 18-4 28-9 11-9 36-1 30-5 10. hoe eee 34-1 166 
19 1 LP | ka ere 23-8 19-9 27-8 13-3 36-2 31-5 12-5a| 35-2 35-2 167 
PALA A Dok ae be ieee oe | Da ae 20 16-8 30-1 13-8 36-5 34:3 9a 35-5 36-2 168 


eee wees 
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Ey é ey Canned Vegetables 
6 = 3 o - g 
re bea = oc. 2.1 3 ao ~ 
3h ¢ g Axo ga uote, Hie es 
ele [4 |e%s| a |enl] fe | ¥. | 28 
LOCALITY g8|3 | 8. | ss8| 3 ee Weg ee ao Nae 
| Mg hg | eee) ee | ods leks eee eae 
os Se ae | go P| 2 e peg 28 Se os 7 he 
83 | 88 | 32 | ses) 38 | 83 | 8B | BE | gS | EB 
S Q oa) By (aa fam a ica Au 1) 
2 Sead nt aga Ne) (een ee PTE nnn ocmecne! beieteear | Ea! GPRS SRO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...........-.--- ao 4 6-5al 15-5 3:3 5-2 8-4 10-8 11-9 11-2 11-1 
Nova Scotia (average)...........-.-- 22°4 6-6 16-5 3-7 5-3 7:8 13-0 11-7 ji-i 10-6 
Pee SV OING Yosh 5 swish, sep. eee ae 21-6 6-7 7 3-5 5-3 7-2 11-8 11-6 11-3 10-9 
PS Now (Glaszowscetels cst als 22-9 7:3 18-3 3-7 5-2 8 13-1 11-7 10:7 10-1 
SEN NET Stato ecole rete 21 6-7 138°5 3-7 5-1 7:8 11-7 11 10-7 10-3 
7) IAD Baty eo ee tts 5 AUIS atm ee Rae 22-9 5-3 18 3-7 5-5 8-9 13-1 12-1 11-1 10-7 
Pe AVANG SOT ES. bese Oa canes ee 22 6-7 17 3-8 5-3 7:7 15 11-4 11-2 10-8 
sO tes oo Bik eeetees ou tee Maree ota 24-1 6-7 15 3-6 5-3 aod 13-2 12-3 11-3 11 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 22°5 6-7 19-2 3-8 5-1 7:9 12-8 12-3 12-5 12-4 
New Brunswick (average).........-. 22°2 7-2 17-0 3-6 5-2 7:8 13-2 11-9 11-0 11-1 
REMONCEOMN Gu bate tie ne aioe oe 22-1 7:3 ib 3°6 5-5 8-2 13-6 12-3 11-4 11-6 
$=Saint John. ; i... cel. .neteeer er 23-5 |5-3-6-7 18-9 3°5 5-2 8-5 13-5 11-9 10-8 10-9 
10 Frederictoniy «sac .. dno 22 7:3 17 3-6 5-3 7-6 13-6 11-7 11-1 fl 
Ad AG NUES Es chi. bos atekotas dicks alee etc aeale 21 Sf 15 3°8 4-8 7 poe) 11-6 10-6 11 
Quebec (average)........-..-.---00- 241-4 5-3 13-1 3-5 5-2 6-8 10-6 10-4 10-9 10-6 
12 Ducbees.. ... AI... Gish oa eee 5-9-5b] 13-3 3-8 5-3 6-9 10-6 11-1 11-3 10-8 
fo hrec itiVerss cielo ace Bowehe ie 22-2 14-7-5-3 13-1 4 5-1 7-2 12 10-7 11 10-7 
14 Sherbraoke: :.. set-.s0cpemetetees 21-6 5-3 13-2 3:2 5-6 6-3 11-5 10-6 10-7 10-5 
15 == SORE hele. sitedac tok ee. Ra 20-7 4.7 13-2 2°8 4-8 6:3 10-2 10-2 10-7 10-5 
16——St; Hiyacinthe..5..> ce eee 20-6 4 12-8 3 5-2 7-9 9-8 9-8 11-6 10-3 
TS Sth Lohins kc 5 <.des «eee oe 20-4 4.7f 12-4 3-3 5-2 6-6 10-2 10 11 10-6 
18—Thetford; Mines'.4 . ose 22 4.7-5 13 4-1 5-1 6-1 10 10-5 10-9 11-2 
19—Montrealeccvh ick. i. Sommer ie 22 4-7-6 13-9 3-7 4-9 7:5 9-9 10-1 10-6 10-2 
| Ss) S VEY OMe Ce Dear RP 8 22 5-3-6-7 12-6 3°6 5:3 6-8 11-5 10-7 10-1 10-4 
Ontario (average)...............6--- 23°2 6-1 14-6 3-0 5-4 8-9 10-6 11-1 10-8 10-7 
SO theawaten.. chokes 0's 1a 22-4 6-7 13-6 3-6 5-2 8-4 10-9 11 10-5 10-3 
DOP ABT OCI VIC ..c a nc ctla>.« el eet oie 20-9 | 6-6-7 11-4 3-7 5-1 8-7 11-1 10-4 10-1 10-1 
PSE TINE ShOMS sirob cus veces <peeeeore 20-5 | 5-3-6 12-7 3-2 4-9 7:6 10-1 10 10 10 
DAS ell eval Grs.).0,-. ake sic tome ene ee 21-2 5-3 14-5 2-6 4-8 8 10-4 9-8 10-1 9-9 
95—PeterGorougla .. ser a. ees oe 22-4 |5-3-6-7 13-7 2-7 5 8-9 10-4 10-8 10-8 10-7 
F6—=Oshawaeoncen coins okiee anne 24-5 |4-7-6-7 14-2 2-7 4-9 8-7 10-2 10-8 10-7 10:5 
ime O Tilia ian Go siis s dehie aebiaerene se 22-7 BSS tere PAC 4-8 8-2 10-4 11-2 11-4 1i-1 
QR WOTONGONG « cchisestotane. haters ee 26-3 6-7 17-3 2-9 5-1 9-3 10-1 10-7 10-6 10-4 
99 Niagara Halls... 30... do Hewes of 23 «15 -38-6-7 13-5 2-7 5-4 9 10-5 11-1 10-2 10 
80-—St. Catharines. %.)<.... ates oi 24-2 6-7 17-5 2-7 5-2 9-2 10-4 11-1 10-9 10-6 
Si——Harmmil tom eects actetes «bo see es 26-8 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-8 5 9 10 10-6 10-4 10-2 
39s rantlolrden. ioc see teas wee 24-8 |5-3-6-7 15-6 2-5 5 9-9 10-4 11 10-6 10-2 
S8E Caltictedo chal aos ode een re oe 26-2 6-7 16-3 2-6 5 9-2 10-1 11-2 10-7 10-4 
S4=— Guelph osccetok vc.ae < se aera ie 24:3 6 13-8 2-4 4-9 9-2 10°3 11 10-5 10 
Bb itChener weak .. dee. sae ee ee oe 23-8 |5-3-6-7 15-7 2-5 5-1 9-2 11 11-1 11 10-6 
36 Woodstock st... fico adobe eer ced 22-3 6 13-5 2 4-7 9 10 10-5 10-3 10-3 
Bi SET ALOWG ole clove witsicns bance ae 23 5-3 14 2-5 5-1 9-3 10-6 11-1 10-1 10-2 
S9=SOndON scent linotee «1: ee 22 6-6-7 16-5 2-0 5-1 9-3 11 11 10-6 10-3 
SG SS t EHOMaAS eaters occas erie 23-4 |5-3-6 17-4 2-7 5-1 9-7 12-1 11-4 11-1 10-9 
40—Chatham.. 1... $2.4... teen 23 =«-|4-7-5-3 13-2 2-9 5 8-1 10 11-7 11-4 11 
AN——OIW INUSOD a2 isle foiakete sc chaltle Relea 22-2 |5-3-6-7 14 2-8 4-8 9 9-8 10-2 11 11-1 
KOE SATTIVE fi sue ek « Leet 24-2 5-3f 15 2-5 4.8 8-7 11 12-2 11-1 10-5 
43—OWeN SOUNG.... oo. cus damelee ot 24-5 6 15-3 2-6 5 9-2 10-6 10-8 10-3 10-3 
4a— North. Bay... cog 9-404ceee toon 24-2 6f 14 3-7 6-1 9-6 10-2 11-9 11-8 13 
Ae SUC OUT Ys 5 vrs joiniaiets. << onan 21-7 6-7 14-2 3-5 ied 8 11-1 11-7 11-2 11-1 
AG COD AE san chisbelaw Ratnam Mee 23-8 6-7 13 4-1 5 8-8 12-1 12-7 11-2 11-6 
Alec HIVVTVITG 1.0. copisichctass, « Hel een 22:8 6-7 12-5 3-9 6 9-4 11-2 12-4 11-8 11 
48-—Sault Ste, Marie. J...../.cc0ee>«+ 21-4 6 14-3 3°5 5 9-1 10-6 11-5 11-6 11-9 
492=SPortArgnlres . «F500 sete meee 20-9 6-6-7 18-5 3°7 5-6 9-5 10-8 11-3 10-8 10-4 
50—Fort Walia. i$ tec te eee 23-1 6-6-7 13-9 3-6 5-2 8-9 10-9 11-7 11-2 10-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-3 7-0 15-4 3-5 5-2 9-3 10-2 13-0 11-5 11-2 
ee ANID OP ages e sa hasche ote ances ater iaialeds’ <4 24-8 | 6-4-8 15-7 38°6 5-2 9 10 12-6 11-5 11-2 
H2-—SBrandOneiasscscd-t- ce eeatace 23-7 |6-4-7-1 15 3-4 5-2 9-6 10-4 13-3 11-5 11-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-4 6-9 16-8 3:5 5-6 9-6 19-9 14-2 12-3 12-2 
Heese Sos. pices A. +. gga pine vit 24-3 |6-4-7-2 17 3°5 6-1 9-3 10-5 14-2 12 12 
DAP rinCGvALDert... ct, ccnbee meee ae 23-5 6-4 16-5 3-5 6 10 12 14-4 13 13 
DO-—-SASKALOON: « cise oidietsa.< = Se oes clos 22-6 Ty? | WER <b Sipaah: 3-4 5-2 9-4 11-3 13-9 12-1 12 
B6-—=Moose Jaw . <i... .4t.s cttesmees 23-2 EVAN etic eee 3°5 5-2 9-5 9-7 14-4 12-1 11-7 
Alberta (average)......... Be in: 25-9 ad Ne 518-4 3:5 5-4 8-9| 10-5] 14-2] 12-2] 12-2 
57—Medicine Hat................. 27-3 iN be Se eer 3-5 5-3 8-8 11 13-5 12-2 11-9 
S8—Drumiheller .j.).,. jhe feet lnes DBM ECs Get 2) lente o. 2 3-5 5 8-2 10-4 14-6 12-5 12-5 
HOM dmanton.).(....gadcadude tae 24-3 |7-2-8 18-2 3-4 5-5 8-8 11 14-2 11-9 12-1 
60—Calgary Rein. che.oie thats cis hore e ets ale 27-8 8 16 3-5 5-6 9 10 14-6 12-6 12-2 
Gl=Lethioridgo.).. eh... 4.ecee a os 25-1 8 20 3-6 5-5 9-8 10 14-1 11-6 12-1 
British Columbia (average)........ 25-9 8-0 18-8 3-8 5-5 7-9 8-8 13-6 12-4 12-5 
Gloria es See eng eee oes 24-1 8 18 3-9 5-4 8-8 10-6 13-5 12-7 13-1 
63—Nelson 1 SA ee re Be ot col. 27-2 8:3 20 320 |i ess 8-1 9 15 14-6 14-2 
64—Trail........ JA Bh, cao tee Cae < 24-1 8-5 16 3-9 5-7 8-5 8-6 13-6 13-7 14 
65—New Westminster............. 25-2 | 7-7-5 19-2 3-8 5-3 7-1 8-5 13-2 11-7 11-2 
66—Vancouver...........scecesees 26 7-7-5 19-8 3-7 5-2 7:3 8-1 12-8 10-7 10-8 
67—Victoria Wi atatavele acaite sve UEC eros ove 25-9 8 18-3 3-6 5-9 8-1 8-2 13-4 11-6 11-2 
68—Nanaime.... ic. ie. eccesseesees 29-8 8 20 3-8 5-3 7:7 9-5 14-1 11-7 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 25-2 8-9 I........ 4-1 5-9 7-6 7:8 13-5 12-2 13-6 


Seg ge ee EP eee eR A ee ee ee ee 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
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i<3) 
8 2 ; - : i . 
eee é ge | 4 | s g 
° 8 oh oO bh by aA oq 8 | 
- = UR Te 22 a cee as go 26 
>a a ; o ® = 2. oo oO ae 
Boi ec ~>S = eS Soe oD FQ Eu ky BO a2 
- He ge. & 3 "sp 225 8 a = 2 ae a> 
om oo be ot 7m Sie E oh Soo a by 
a3 22 B. Ec wos | ga an am ES 
aa) fo) ca ma 6) s 6) = 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6- 3-6 17-2 15-0 17. i 8 16-1 50-7 43-1 
6-8 4-3 18-1 14-2 R-l 16-3 15-1 55-6 15-8 53-9 48-9 
6-6 Alay Ue C2 ecm pe cra) 3. ote 12 12-3 15-2 14-7 49 16 59 47-5 | 1 
6:5 4-1 20i8 Vise anes 13-2 15-8 14-9 49 16-3 49 46-8 | 2 
6-4 5 17-5 16 16-4 14-2 50 15 50 47-5 | 3 
7:2 4-2 17:3 15 12-6 17 17 70 16-3 59-5 48-2 | 4 
7-4 ADB ewIGOBSEN 22 Ts Obih sce Fe ep ecs ait 16-7 54 il ed. Boe RAP LD i ati fee, ae 62-5 | 5 
6-6 4-5 17-5 13 12-6 16-4 15 60 16-3 52 45-5 | 6 
6-3 4.2 1S ai.e: eee 12-0 16-8 UA 50] eee 17-5 49-0 49-1 | 7 
6-8 4-2 14-9 14 11-6 16-8 14-7 52-2 15-9 55-9 48-8 
6-8 4-4 14-8 14 12-5 16-4 15-2 52-5 16s One eon sat 50-7 | 8 
7-1 4-5 15-5 14 11:3 16-8 13-6 57-7 15-1 56 49-1] 9 
6-9 3°7 14:3 15 11-4 17-1 14-3 49-7 15-9 53-7 47-2 |10 
6-4 SOE SABA P DSTA S ce eevee 13 11-3 17 15-7 49 15-5 58 48 al 
6-7 4-6 17-1 13- 11-8 17-3 14-6 54-5 16-1 53-6 42-2 
7-2 5-1 18-3 13- +8 17-6 14-8 65 16-8 54 44-3 |12 
6-3 4-9 19-5 14- 1 16-4 14-4 47-2 16-7 50-7 42-6 |13 
6-5 5 17-9 14- 9 17-9 14-5 44-9 . 16°4 54-6 42-9 |14 
6-9 3-2 15 12- “1 17 14-3 49 15-6 52-5 42-3 {15 
6-2 5 15 13- 3 16-7 15-2 48-7 15-3 49-8 41-2 |16 
6-9 ASSel. Le26SMie  acO Mallee rock 13- 3 17-9 14-9 48 15-7 58-3 42-5 17 
6-7 4586) TiGORN).. SOR2Q.... 5.) 5% 13- 2 18-8 13-8 60 16-5 55 44-5 |18 
6-8 4-1 18-1 13- 3 16-8 13-7 78-9 15-4 54-5 39-4 119 
6-9 4-7 15-8 14- +3 16-2 15-4 48-8 16-6 53-4 40-1 }20 
6-5 3°4 17-5 15- 7 16-9 15-4 52-6 15-4 49-8 41-3 
6-7 4-5 17-5 14- 5 16-7 16-5 47 15:3 51-8 40-9 |21 
6-5 3:3 DAA sore fae ae -2 17-2 15 50 15-3 57 41-6 |22 
6-3 3°8 18-2 11 +9 16-7 15 50 15 47-5 41-2 |23 
7-1 3:4 1828) he Seas. “9 17-3 14-7 50-2 15-1 46-7 39-8 124 
6:3 3:6 1 Fe Gale. Seeeew -8 16-9 14-4 60 16 52 39-2 |25 
7 2-8 CS Tain Se te 5 17 14-9 47 14-6 52-2 40-3 |26 
§-9 2-9 22: OANA ab ae: 5 15-3 14-4 55 15-6 46-7 40-4 |27 
6°3 3:3 15 Sales sae -1 16-6 15-5 59-8 16-7 51-1 40-5 |28 
6-2 3°5 11-8 18 “7 16-5 15-2 54-3 14 52-3 42-7 |29 
6-7 3:4 LP See S. 17-5 15-4 53 14-2 47-7 41 30 
6:8 3-5 Al BS Abi ge eee oe 17-2 15 47 14-3 51 38-5 {31 
6-4 2-9 BAGG (2) SMe eed 8 16-9 14-9 54 14-4 45 41-7 |32 
5-4 3°3 WAGES VR eS ae 5 16-7 14-8 54 14-6 44 40-4 |33 
5-8 2-8 Late Feretcetet ne 4 15-9 A Ail eee Booed ere 15-1 45 39-2 134 
7-1 3°4 Do Ns ahs 8 17-4 WOs4 alee ook. Rats TA SORES dnc caetene 40-4 [35 
5-9 2-6 Lait cu feet ors 15-8 14-7 47 g Bsn cht ip Seb geet 39 36 
6-7 2°8 1 col AL a Ao “1 16-5 EA 1S Ottede. aot oy ot 15-4 54 40-3 |37 
6-8 2-9 LQ S Sia dh. 5 16-6 14-3 44 14-8 49-2 39-9 |38 
6-7 3°4 DOSS ee sy oe a 2 16-6 15 44 18-1 47-7 41-1 |39 
5-9 2-9 OAS yoy (| am ak ee 7 16-6 14-8 43 15 49 39-9 140 
5-9 2-7 2 a Cl ie ae 8 1 15-8 DSR eeerrseee oe os DUR Tal aan alten. te 40-2 |41 
6 3-1 TEES) Ries oot 4 17-3 DOU Seca te os Pes Ss Gs eS 42-8 |42 
5-7 2°7 PARES) Ee aE S 16-4 15 47 10), Nl (Poel eran ce 39°8 143 
6 4-1 22-5 15 7 16-4 16-7 60-8 17-2 55-5 44-3 |44 
7-2 3°6 25 15-2 2-6 17-8 17 61 15-5 52-2 44-5 |45 
7 Bee Di 2a. «oO teblalreuae. orn oh 17 3 18-5 17-7 60-5 17:5 54 44-5 |46 
8-3 4h | 2H A2eGi co... ae 15-3 18 17 60-5 16-8 51-8 44-7 |47 
6 3°4 21-8 15 +2 17-4 15 53-2 15-4 50 45-2 148 
6-8 3°8 25-5 14-3 4 17-6 17:3 53-6 15-6 46-4 42-1 |49 
6 3°6 15 15-2 -1 18-2 16-7 53-9 15-4 46-1 43-5 150 
7:2 Se We ASaa) 2396 i. kas 2) es 14-1 10-3 17-7 15-4 59-6 15-8 47-1 41-7 
6-7 PASSA te eal PAX) 2 | (RT 28 Us RR ar 13-2 10:3 17-6 15 58-6 15-4 45-5 41-4 |51 
7:6 Sse le Sey. Dasa) na oc 24 15 10-2 17-8 15-7 60-5 16-2 48-6 41-9 |52 
7-0 Soh | degen. 28-0) cach ae 16-5 11-4 17-4 15-3 61-7 17-6 50-5 46-2 
6-6 Bit ah hae Lov hohe | Wane 4! De (ene Par 15-7 11-6 18-9 14-6 60-5 16-6 50-5 46 53 
7-6 8 Bie IPSOR, 22+ SA. Sct. 32a 17-5 10-6 19-2 16-7 65-2 20 53 48-7 |54 
7-4 SiGe Vite SOM 2 3 Ls2s|nwaets s ses 17-7 10-7 16:9 15 61-6 17-6 48-8 45-6 155 
6-4 SO | 1eS2ee| 2S Fi] core 15 12-7 14-5 14-7 59-5 16 49-5 44-5 156 
7-3 3:0 | 1-879 | 30-4]........ 17-1 10-7 17-9 15-3 57-1 18-1 50-1 44-5 
7-3 Dae Stee US Did atianenks eo ell y's ok. a2 oe 17-2 16-1 57 17-4 50-8 45-5 157 
6:4 Seo. | a OF aa cS Deel oA. aera 17 10-9 18-1 15 56-5 17-8 51 45-7 |58 
7-9 Be oe| CR SSEa|) Glo) «cts Me oe 17 10-9 17-9 15 57-9 17-4 48-4 44-5 |59 
7-4 So OFM Baa obits ss challie dale Sn oe 10-6 17-4 15-2 56-8 19-9 49-1 43-2 |60 
7-7 26 fe Te S7Pa] QHleG oases: 17 11-2 19 15-2 57-5 18 51 43-7 |61 
7-8 3:5 | 1-900) 30-8]........ 17-6 11-2 17-7 14-2 56-9 17-2 48-1 41-6 
8-7 Ds ec Seat lmmc lew ssedace et 20 12-6 18 15-4 59-2 18-7 53-7 46 62 
8-4 Sen! | Oe STM ne OOP OM cemeett eal « Sake mee ere 13-4 19-1 15-2 62-5 20 52-5 47 63 
8-4 SOPs bh O44 Ele SOR cas Os Safe etehneees 10-9 19-3 15-4 60-7 20-4 52-2 44-8 |64 
7:2 SP POT. 2h SRlaas..2 fe 16 10-9 16-1 12-7 50-9 14-7 44 36-7 |65 
7-1 Yas 0 Memes ards 0? RIND ay 9) | ee So De ee 9-5 15-7 13 51-8 14-9 43 35-9 |66 
7°8 As |) “WOOAMa. ghee oe dacs cece eee 9-5 17-3 13-3 55-7 15-3 44-3 39-7 |67 
7-6 Sco cs P-S405|). 2262 dalh eka rc foageeees 17-4 13-3 54-1 15-4 46 39-8 |68 
7-2 AEG pwoe20Ouled woo tale anon sce 16-7 11-9 18-4 15 60 17-8 49 43 69 
ee a a 


Sener nao erneneaineeremeenynanns mer neennenennnnen tne vis Here neem er 
c. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 Ibs. 
Grocers’ quotations. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 












































Sugar = = a hy 
rs) - 3 
q : . 3 & Sc ; 2 78a 
Bi l@ | waite aie ae lee sk | 838 
LOCALITY 3 3 = 5% ag | 4 Be g a3 ong 
. . . . ween oO . 3 — . = om 
24| e4| 94|SS|ge-} oo | 43) $2 | a8 Ba | 33s 
at Ok os =e" 28 airs wb a5 g 3 ag AAS 
$2)/38/58)] ga a) 2h | aa) Bee os 3m ERD 
S |hepo) |e S ila | a 6) B 4 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents ents} cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7-11 7-0| 43-7 | 63-5 | 19-6 13-8 | 2-8 35-4 50-3 5-0 14-890b 
Nova Scotia (average)..... 6-9 | 6-7 | 49-5 | 60-5 | 19-3 9-8 | 2:8 42-3 47-8 5-0 17-250 
1—Sydney............+- 7 6-8 | 50-2 | 61-3 | 19-6 9-8 | 2-8 45-7 47-8 Di. dle .2 ieeateees 
2—New Glasgow.......- 6-9 | 6:7 | 53-3 | 60-4 | 21 10 2-7 48 48-2 Gy es oe ce 8 
3—Ambherst.........+-+- 6-8 6-4 | 48 61 18 9-5 2°8 37-5 52 53 Bhs. 2 ee eee 
Anon FUAISEAXS cro dideveleie siete s/s 6-9 6-8 | 44-2 | 60 23-1 9-7 2-7 43 48 5-1 17-25 
5—Windsor...2.......0. il 6:8 | 50 60 17 10 2-7 40 40 BOL 2. wee es merreeks 
Ga TUTO. cece cscs des: 7 6-8 | 51-1 | 60 17 10 2°8 89°8 51 D Be .2 eee es 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 7:0] 6-6 | 49-4 | 60-0 19-0 13-6 | 2-7 42-2 56-6 5-0 14-500 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:0 | 6-9 | 49-2 | 60-8 18-2 10-9} 2-8 41-0 52-9 5-0 15-750 
8—Moncton............. 7 6-9 | 51:3 | 60-7 | 20-5 9-8 3 45-1 55-8 5-1 16-00g 
9—Saint John.........-- 6-9 6-8 | 48-1 | 61-7 | 18-8 10-7 2-6 43 56-5 5-1 15-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 2 ad 47-4 | 59-4 | 17-3 Le |e b28 35-1 51-9 ASObl: 5 eee dete 
ti=Bathurpt-sss. 5-00. if 6-9 | 50 61-2 | 16 11-8 OeBa « cctctere 46-7 DU a tee sites o's 
Quebec (average).......... 6-8 | 6-5 | 41-3 | 65-8 | 20-2 13-2 | 3-1 48-6 47-3 5-0 14-321 
12—Quebec..........+.-- 71 6-8 | 43-1 | 69 19-7 15-4 3 38-8 45 5 14-00 
13—Three Rivers......-: 7 6-8 | 42-2 | 70-3 | 22-2 14-8 3-5 40 50 4-9 14-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-9 6-7 | 39-1 | 65-3 | 21 11-7 3 39-7 45-2 5 14-50 
1h——Sorel: ci. Scaees ce ceens 6:7 6-4 | 40-1 | 66-2 | 20-7 10 oS 37-8 50 As OU os Stents ol 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 6-7 6-4 | 39-9 | 59-4 | 19-7 13-5 3:3 38-9 43-3 5 14-00 
A7=——St- Johnsyie..... cicet 6-7 6-4 | 36 58-7 | 19-1 13- 3°6 41-5 50 5 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6:9 | 6-6] 44-4 | 70 18-7 13- 2-9 43-1 45 Firs pile ee irae ats 
19—Montreal............. 6-3 6-3 | 44-5 | 67-8 | 19-1 14 2-8 42-5 52-4 4-9 14-50 
DOs EA ll eta tive wate site es 7 6-5 | 42-3 | 65-8 | 21-4 12- 3 43-1 45 5 14-75 
Ontario (average)......... 7-01 6-8 | 43-5 | 66-0 | 19-4 il- 2-6 34-0 49-8 4-9 14-558 
21—Ottawa...........6.- 6-8 6-6 | 43-9 | 64-8 | 20-1 13- 2:9 40-5 55-5 4-9 14-75 
22-—Brockville:........s%6. 6:8 6-7 | 43-5 | 61-7 | 20-7 i0- 2°6 32-1 46-2 4.9 14-00 
23—Kingston.........06 6-9 6-7 | 41-2 | 59-7 | 18-8 1i- 2°9 31-3 50 5-1 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6:9 6-6 | 43-3 | 63-6 | 18 10- 2-5 29-2 46-2 5 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-6 6-5 | 49-2 | 62 18 13- 2-6 37°3 53-7 5-2 15-00 
26—Oshawa......-.eeeee- 6-9 6-7 | 46 67-5 | 18-4 10- 2°5 34-7 51 4-7 14-00 
O7—Orillia te Weetescs cette 6-8 6-8 | 42-7 | 62-7 | 18 9: 2-5 31-5 52-2 5 15-25 
28—Toronto............. 6-8 6-6 | 45-3 | 69-2 | 18-9 11- 2-6 86-5 55 4-6 13-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6°8 6-8 | 46 68-1 | 20-8 11- 2-4 36-1 55 4-8 13 -25¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-9 6-9 | 44-8 | 69-7 | 20-2 1l- 3 SIC ae Al PR © 5 13-50g 
31—Hamiulton:: 2... .. 6... 6-8 6-5 | 43-8 | 65-8 | 19-4 10- 2-6 33°8 42 5 13-50 
32-—Brantiord .c2.....+ss\ 6-8 6-7 | 43-4 | 69-9 | 19 10- 2°83 35-5 49-2 5-2 14-50 
S3——Galt. ck. cateas 508 some i 6-9 | 41-4 | 64-3 | 18 11- 2-8 35-6 45 4-7 14-50 
64 Guelph ace aec os oactek 6-8 6-7 | 39-8 | 66-3 | 17-7 10- 2-6 30 51-7 4-8 14-50 
35—Kitchener........... 7 7 41 70-1 | 21-5 10- 2-4 35-5 55 4-7 14-50 
36—Woodstock.......... 7 7 43-4 | 63-6 | 18-2 10 2-6 31-8 49-5 5 14-50 
O77 -— SELAtiOLGdee oer ete or 6-9 6-8 | 43 71 17-8 10- 2-7 31-7 52-5 4-8 14-50 
BQ=—TONnGOM. steel cai 6-9 6-9 | 43-5 | 67-2 | 17-9 10- 2-4 82-4 45 4-9 14-00¢g 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-9 6-8 | 48 66-5 | 19-8 12- 2-6 39-3 51-4 5-5 13-50g 
A0—Chathamern. ac. eck: 6-9 6-8 | 41-9 | 66-7 | 17-4 10-9 2-5 35 49 4-6 14-00¢g 
41—Windsor............. 6-7 6-5 | 39 61-3 | 20-5 11 2-3 32 56-6 4-9 12-50g 
AO SATTNA Se c.g eehe io ols) ores 7-2 7-2| 44-7) 72-8 | 19-4 10-4 2-3 36 40 5 14-50 
48—Owen Sound......... 6-9 6-9 | 51-6 | 69 18-5 10 2-2 26 45 5-2 14-00 
44—North Bay.......... 7:5 7-11 45-8 | 69-1 | 22-2 14-4 3-1 34 50 5 15-50 
45—Sudbury............. 7-2 6-9 | 42-7 | 66-7 | 19-3 15 2-8 YOU Ja Pe ese 5 16-75 
46—Cobalt...........005: 7-9) 7-7) 41 62:5 | 22-5 15 3 31-2 48-3 5 17-25 
27M MINS 45... see aes 7:6 7-41 44-5 | 65-2 | 19-7 16 3:4 SG gm aekee 4-8 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 71 6-8 | 38-8 | 63-8 | 21 15 2-7 35 45 4-6 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......-. 6°9 6-9 | 42-5 | 66-2 | 22 15-4 2-5 30-8 55 4-9 15-50 
50—Fort William........ if 6-9 | 39-8 | 63-5 | 19-2 13-1 2-6 38-1 48-3 4-7 15-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-5 | 7:3 | 40-4 | 57-4 | 18-8 14:6 | 2-9 25-7 48-5 5-3 20-000 
51—Winnipeg...........-. 7-2 | 7-21) 40-9 | 58-1 | 18-5 13-8a] 2-9 25:8 47 5-5 18-50 
52—Brandon............- 7:7 7-41 39-8 | 56-7 | 19-1 15-3a| 2-9 25-5 50 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)... 7-9 8-0 | 42-8 | 60-8 | 21-7 19-0 2°9 33:7 53:5 3c al ny Ss AP Gots 
BG-—ReESINA AeeG. ws cae sec tae 43 59-9 | 18-8 16-8a} 2-9 32:8 56 me a eee Ses see 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-2 8-2 | 43 62-7 | 24-7 21a 3-4 1 ie See. ne Sanne Bee 14.5 he eerie us 
55—Saskatoon........... 8 8 44-1 | 60-4 | 21-1 20a 2-8 32-1 55 5B le: eee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7:6 7:7 | 41 60 22 18a 2-5 BO. lgeatoterde 2 lab eeeece 
Alberta (average).......... 7-61] 7-6] 39-8 | 59-7 | 18-8 17-2} 3-0 23-6 52-8 4:9 | cdcde ees 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:5 7-5 | 38-3 | 60-7 | 16-8 18-3 2-9 30 55 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7:9 7-71 40 59-5 | 17-5 17a 3 2G 82) AN ccecbo ake §< (El nthe ste Gebtsene 
59—Edmonton.....<..ce. 7-6 7-6 | 42-9 | 57-4 | 19-7 17a 3-1 32:3 53 4-9 g£ 
60—Caleary =e ..... ose 7:5 7-5 1 40-3 | 60-3 | 21-2 16-7a| 2-9 29-4 50 4-7 g 
61—Lethbridge.......... 7-61 7-9 | 37-7 | 60-6 | 19 17a 2-9 30 53-3 49: | ctreeeeeie te 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 7:3 | 7-1] 43-3 | 60-8 | 21-1 21-3 | 3-2 32-9 53-4 os i eee ae Ee ra ioc 
Ol-—-HerniGs fd oc e «seas 7:9 7-9 | 44-7 | 58-3 | 17-7 23: 3°4 25 55 er | (Sie A ce 
63—Nelsan: cnc. cee c'e cee 7-9 7:4 | 47 66-2 | 23-7 22-5al 3-5 AO Nees hae Atel eis stars aoa Be antes ke we es 
Ga — Pratl tec css ws cele st 7:6 7:2 | 41-4 | 62-7 | 22-9 24-2a) 3:6 30-6 57 oral atin Pic ob Sadan 
65—New Westminster....| 6:5 6-4 | 43-1 | 57-1] 18-5 19-2a} 2-8 30-8 47-5 49) |) x. Sraetie cts 
66—Vancouver........... 6:7 6-6 | 40-3 | 56-3 | 18-9 18-3a] 2-8 28-7 56-2 460) lees aomea celeste 
67—Victoria............. 7:6 7-1 | 43-6 | 60-2 | 22-7 20-6a} 2-8 40 58 Ooh lactate r wma 
68—Nanaimo............ 7-1] 6-9 | 40-9 | 62-1] 20-5 20-1a} 3-3 35 55 5. [ss ete ; 
69—Prince Rupert...... sof Tel | 6-9 | 45 63-4 | 23-8 PY PEE BIOL ERS aaooe 45 1 ence: eros 





ye eS ee eS 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher pricesthanin bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coalsee text. c. Calculated 


h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 
six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1939 
Wood a Rent 
oe (eo) — 
$ 3 aie Si a 
=| . =) ix-roome 
Q = “en : a aes © 3 =| Six-roomed |houses with 
8 g be a? 8 oe bay J Oe ~ | ~|houses with] incomplete 
AS a, cae 2 os £4 8 8.28 3 8 '8|modern con-| modern 
5 by oa OS <2) ~, ef EB nw — |'oO | Veniences, con- 
£8 a 8a a 28. S28 asa & |% 8] per month | veniences 
Q Oo ee) ee) 7) nN = 0 la per month 
$ CPEs, $ $ 
9-667 12-189 9-712 7-165 8-614 7-458) 26-4 | 9-2 24-235 17-823 
7-831 10-250 6-500 5-667 7-167 6-000) 28-3 | 9-8 21-250 « 14-833 
6-90- 7-25s . 6-50 5-50 7-00 7-00 | 30-1 | 9-6}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6.50- 6-75s : 4-50 4-00 6-00 6-00 | 30 10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 TC TER IR jth oak tee, mall bare adie oe lores [Ewe bere seit leas adaeetnge bavtnttl Is canine eacarucets 25 10 |15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8.50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |7-00-8-00 | 8-00- 9-00 5-00 | 29-3 | 9-1/20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Ve eas ben Atal See Fete bl letGa Se oan OM OOS FOS Boe Hoy GR eomtic.s eeel Ola terra Cheeuct fa Olepetccgeanecr 26-7 110 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
exis epee ISS che eI ei IAS Gece Stel laces erisemuciaiced laciaPtiaics satay leer toca nial io Sil Rie 28-6 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-750-10-150 11-750 8-500 6-000 7-000 4-500] 24-6 | 9-8|19-00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-156 12-083 7-000 5-500 7-500 7-500] 27-8 | 9-8 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50¢ 11-50¢ 6-00g 5-00g 6-00g g 29-7 {10 |20-00-30-00 |15- 00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-11-75 12-50 8-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00— 8-00 | 28-2 | 9-8}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
Oa CPS (DorAso ett (5 GaSe tes Asean Bid Bios Hamcebocal eiGecenc Go. Goomoso aoe Ip toch moe 25-4 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 |10 
Oni eee eee ok we eee pl ieee, cae Sete lite > heater a ein vokaue bapa Sins ficbeus siceuese dic jerens 28 10 20-00 15-00 jil 
9-193 12-286 10-860 8-195 8-524 8-200) 22-8 | 9-0 22611 16-438 
10-50 11-00 12-33c¢ 11-00c 11-00c 7-50c] 21-7 | 9-4]/22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
7.50- 9-00 11-50 9-00 6-00 7-00c 8-00c}] 24-2 | 9 |22.00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 {13 
9.50-11-20 12-50 9-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-3 | 9-4/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
Fike eats ore bel tle ee cha Sh aes Be bell ag Gener ten al Makin Maden aay] Pains BO Se crcecuts| IB Penner runic 20-4 | 9 |15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7:75 12-50 10-33¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c} 21-2 | 9 118-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
Nesta arses od lends Reaacaet mirtita (eleh Sweet call iAucas | eed ira hated Yo LAR AS: So Sl IR aed ak SON ol a Sr bc 20-5 | 9 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
9-50 AA COO gl ae raocr acide Min Woe COCK ta caags bles GO0CHS cee ae 24-3 | 9-2)16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
7.50- 8-00 11-75 16-00c 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c} 24-9 | 8-7/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-75 8-50 7-50 ZS] Ul ie eeelieanie seeacices 24-1 | 8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-717 12-188 10-265 7°794 9-875 8-792) 24-7 | 8-9 25-679 19-036 
10-25 |11.50-12-75 9-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-9 | 9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00~-22-00 |21 
7.50- 8-00 TRON re parry tes Neder biara-ce, Reel ic) seucnememeteas < alihayswacae aye SS Al 23-5 | 8-7|18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 oy 11-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 24 9-2}20-00- 28-00 |18.00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12-50d 2-00 9-00 7-00 SOOM ee. cs a tere: 22:2 | 9 118-00-26-00 |14.00-18-00 |24 
10-00-13 -00d)12- 50-13. 00 9-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22 7-9122-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-12 -50d 12-00 12-00 9-00 10 00 9-00 | 19-7 | 8-8}25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {26 
9-00-13 -00d 13-00 9-00 6-00 CHRO Ree 22-5 | 8-5}20-00-24-00 |14-00~-20-00 |27 
11-00d 10-50 14-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 26 8-6|27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-25-8 - 50g 11-50¢g g g g g 22-22) 8-2/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00: 12-00g g gz g g 23-7z} 8-7|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 {30 
9-50 11-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-6127-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-50-12-75d 5 Ba Fi5 bet Iai eneran | WM ©3011 OU Ete teeta 16245 U10)el Ps cette 24-3 | 8-7|20-00-30-00 }14-00-23-00 |32 
10-00-13 -00d ADDU te creteyerere cree TZROO-LS OO" re. ke tees: 13-00-14-00 10-00 | 25 8-8120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 {33 
10-00 12-50 -00 12- 8-00 OSOOE een ee ak 23-8 | 8-7|22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 {34 
9-50-13 -00 12-50 |13- ool. 00} 15-00-16-00 11-00 T3200" ee mete cic. 24 9 |20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
10-00-13 -00d TROUT ss eS eM ac Ee erated iecsiscler dna d MAAR oiler EMEA horns hear carne 20 8 120-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
9-00-12-50d 12-50 14-00 12-00 1A OOF ee eee 22-3 | 9-1/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-25-12 -50d|11-50-12-50¢ g g 13 -00¢g 6-002] 25g | 8-8]24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12-50d 12-00¢ g 15-00-16 -00g g 11-00-12 - 00g 8-00g| 24-8g] 9-4/23-00-380-00 |18-00-23-00 [39 
9-00-11-00¢ 11-00¢ g g g Z g 21g 8-6}20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
8-50-10-50¢ 10-50¢ g g 12-00-14-00g} 7-00-10-00g 8-1]25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
9-00- 9-50 |11- att 50. 5 sh Seto eats Serene real ort Ceca GeReR ete anal (MPa ete 25 9-6|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
HES OAL NAN © eT TUBGNO © tsea 5 Aye peel Wot Eiticaoc 6 fatal [6 OASIS ore t oh AIRE Stow aoa al ilar Spear ons 23-5 | 8-9]20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
LOU Rheem: ao 00} 9. Eo-10- 00 5250 a 1: 00>) te00 sues 30 iA lies ea eh pe ee om 44 
11-00-14-50d| 14-00-14 -50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 28-6 | 9-3]30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
A2A5O 1S OO) | orate eeeialic cons che senate OU OUCHIR emake eke 9-00—- 9-75c}............ 83-2 | 9-7 17-50 15-00 |46 
12-50-16-50d 16-25 9-50 8-50 G50 15 cmaartee 33-7 | 9-4 p p 47 
8-75-11-50d 10-00 6:25 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 9-2}20-00-30-00 |15-00-260-00 |48 
11-75-13 -50d 12-50 7-50 6-50 MeO. |S a eaR he 28 9-6}22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 {49 
11-75-13-50d 12-50 7-00 6-00 HUD dB eeelcnee 25 9 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-863 Dee Ei Lela rote Ince CRS acne 7-875 8-250 7-060) 26-4 | 9-4 26-500 19-250 
6.25215 0014-00-15: 50)).. Aeatgeicies . sta culele sfote © oz 6-50-9-00 | 6-50- 9-50 |............ 26-5 | 9-4/25-00-37-00 |18-00-25-00 |51 
Be O0=1120h 1300-17200) 1A secre 3 Nereis |e rw. orsorerarene 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 « 7-00 | 26-2 | 9-4118-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 |52 
8-356 1G BOO Ee oasis Siccs!|cvelslere toe erator 5-313 7-969) 8" 9-167) 27-6 | 9-6 25-000 18-500 
4-95-12-70h 1S Sw day al [eae anc ol Mio eiac Otte lao crear ace 7-00- 9-00 me 9-50 | 26 9-8}26-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |53 
8-25- 9-25h ROS OO aN: arose ousor's, leone recone ote 3.50-4-75 | 5-00—- 6-25 |............ 29-5 |10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
TOOO= Oe CUR Vere. coe ee ee lease eben woe es wee 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 28-8 | 9-5}20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-15- 9-10h UE) eer end OS eee ct hiceo ceic Doe 9-00-11-00c 11-00c| 26 8-9]20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-156 UTS COU orca te rocnslssic ost io eens 3e 5-500 6-560 4-060) 28-9 | 9-1 24-625 17-750 
g g Bg zg g 30 9-4)20- mnie 00 }14- ct 00 157 
(SLED) Yl 2 Zac en I 8 DERE, RR Ie RCC CGS (0 © OLEAENC Ces IRA © een Curecae] (an Perret ae 30 9-1 58 
2-75- 4-50h g 5-00g 6-002 30-5 | 9-6}20- 00-30: 00 |15- 00-22: 00 |59 
6-25- 7-00h 11-75¢g g 6-00g 7:00g 4-00g] 28 9 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
CNA V A oA Melee, CEO 8 Bee | coor nen OS OOS BE a beac Slain. 4 tc | Bmore era 4-00 | 26 8-6/20-00-32-00 }15-00-20-00 {61 
S929 | pen ERO (O40 on ieteyccat lacie «clot acaerere 6-594 7-089 4-825) 33-0 | 9-7 23-188 17-563 
EEE. AAS er. MEME A Le fes tac banat tit | iso te Sie haretallye wpe RRM e ell oe ermntcedetecotele ha Stevave abefore ee 36-7 110 16-00 14-00 |62 
GF 00=102507 jam wel O-O0D Le ates ct lits o~ osc bial aie 7-00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- 5-33c] 37-5 {10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
SO) DOO! arose ees crete | chores aie fees Lsseic(i oie es lorscene 6-25-6:50 | 7-50- 7-75 OD0Cli se. 9-7}25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
£0200=10- SORIA) TR LORED: |aktey. «ote cal so Uh elatcs sterers, |isceye garners 5-00 3°50 | 30 9-1}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 165 
1000-1050 G)a) Sy el Os Dale ict Sees Sea ce stat te Seles here nne nol 6-25 4-25 | 30 9-2122-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10 ce Ser A ier At eto 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77ce| 31-6 {10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
PDO de oer ae lees ont eteins sab eiiee [ts doce cee e Ho D0)"|'. .: fee ee 32-5 | 9-2120-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12-00-14 a FRA (GG oe 8. eine Prero eee 5-00-10-00! 7-00-12-00i|............ 33 10 (|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 }69 


price per cord from price quoted. 


$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


d, Including semi-bituminous. 





f. Petroleum coke. 





Natural gas used extensively. 


r. Mining company houses in district $8:$10 per month; others, five and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 

































1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 |Dec.|Dec. Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.| Nov. Dec. 
1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1939 


|) es Se SS ee | | cei orl ae 


Com- 
modities 


Commodities 





een 


*All commodities. ........-.-++++ 567 64-01127-4|155-9| 97-3] 97-9| 94-6 96-0| 77-7| 69-0) 79-6) 82-7| 73-3 80-3] 82-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products.......-. 135 58-11127-9|167-0| 86-2) 95-0] 86-3) 93-9 59-3| 60-4] 84-0] 85-2] 60-2] 68-4 72-9 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9/127-11145-1) 96-0}100-0|109-4 109-8] 90-5| 63-7| 73-9] 78-2] 72-9) 80-8 80-2 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products tenes olen ose teres os 85 58-2|157-1}176-5|101-7| 96-2) 93-2 89-6| 76-9| 71-7] 71-1] 69-0] 66-3 79-0| 82-4 
1V. Wood, Wood Products and 
PE ba deters day 49 63-9] 89-1]154-4|106-3} 99-0) 98-3 93-2| 85-2) 64-4 76-2) 84-6| 85-4 


44 68-9|156-91168-4| 104-6] 99-3 
V1. Non-Ferrous 


Their Products.........- 18 | 98-4|141-9]135-5| 97-3] 95-7) 95-1) 96-5 71-6] 66-5| 77-8| 72-5] 71-5) 74-5| 76-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 

Products Mas «sce eee 83 | 56-8] 82-3}112-2|107-0)103-1} 93-4 93-4| 89-4| 85-8] 85-9] 87-2| 86-3] 86-5) 86-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 

GUC He pte eects Gretel ale are 77 | 63-4|118-7|141-5]/105-4| 99-3) 94-2) 95-1 90-31 80-8] 79-1] 80-7| 79-0) 85-8] 86-9 


Classified according to purpose— 
J. Consumers’ Goods......... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ROCOM eis ute otis eae 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 

II. Producers’ Goods.......... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 
Building and Construction 
Watenialsitcisetecs gers 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 


236 | 62-0|102-7|136-1] 96-9) 97-3 


111 | 67-0|100-7|144-0/108-7) 97-8 
267 | 69:5/148-1]177-3| 95-8} 96-1 





Classified according to origin— 








I. Farm— 
TAG Geodnei cos 186 | 59-2|134-7|176-4] 91-2] 95-2] 86-0) 91-5) 60-5 60-3] 79-5) 80-2} 58-9} 66-7)..... 
‘BepAninaalemctee ce isis sores 105 | 70-1|129-0]146-0} 95-9] 99-8|106-5|106-7| 88-0 65-3) 75-5| 78-5] 738-7] 82-2)..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1|132-6|160-6| 88-0] 97-7| 95-5]104-5) 61-8 53-6| 82-4| 84-2) 64-6] 65-1) 70-2 
Vhs i Marine 2s tt cen dnechice ieee 16 | 65-9|111-7|114-1] 91-7/103-7|107-7/107-0) 87-0 66-8] 69-6] 73-5] 67-4] 80-3].. 
Vb Moreste ce susie sicetetetniae 57 | 60-1| 89-7|151-3]106-8}] 99-0) 98-3] 93-1) 85-1 64-7| 69:5) 75-3] 75-9] 84-2)..... 
TW Minerale saivte ac chic ininsas 203 67-9|115-2|134-6}106-4]100-2| 92-3] 92-3 85-3| 82-2] 85-1] 87-8] 85-6] 87-6]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 945 | 63-8|120-8|154-1| 94-7] 98-2] 94-0} 98-9 67-3] 58-9] 79-3] 80-8] 64-9] 71-9]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8|127-7|156-5|100-4| 97-5] 93-8] 98-2] 81-5 72-0) 77-3| 80-3] 73-6] 80-2]..... 








+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 


of Wholesale Prices (Canaaa); monthly, 


Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 


annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
tFor the week ended December 29, 1939; monthly figures not yet available. | 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 936, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 78) 
from an average price of 28-7 cents in 
November to 27:8 cents in December; 
fresh pork from 238°8 cents per pound to 
23-1 cents; breakfast bacon from 31-7 cents 
per pound to 30-4 cents and boiled ham from 
58-3 cents per pound to 57-5 cents. Lard 
was lower in price in many cities and the 
Dominion average declined from 18-7 cents 
per pound in November to 18 cents in Decem- 
ber. The price of fresh eggs declined in many 
localities particularly in Ontario and British 
Columbia and advanced in the Maritime prov- 
inces. The Dominion average price for fresh 
erades was only slightly lower at 41°5 cents 
per dozen. Cheese averaged 3 cent per pound 
higher in December at 23-4 cents per pound. 
Bread has been unchanged in price at 6:5 
cents per pound since June. Flour was frac- 
tionally lower at 3:3 cents per pound at 
December 1 as compared with 3:4 cents for 
November and 3°5 cents for October. Rolled 
oats also were fractionally lower at 5:2 cents 


per pound. Potatoes averaged $1.64 per hun- 
dred pounds as compared with $166 for 
November. Granulated sugar averaged 7:1 
cents for December 1 and 7-2 cents for 
November 1. The price of tea averaged 2 
cents per pound higher at 63-5 cents. Anthra- 
cite coal was higher in several localities the 
Dominion average being up from $14.83 per 


‘ton to $14.89. 


The following are the prices per ton re- 
ported for Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French 
nut” at the beginning of December; Halifax 
$17.50; Charlottetown $14.50-$15.50; Saint 
John $14.50; Quebec $14; Three Rivers $15.50 
and $14.50; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. Hyacinthe 
$15; Thetford Mines $17.50; Montreal $15 and 
$15.25; Ottawa $16.75; Kingston $16; Belle- 
ville $1650; Peterborough $17.50; Oshawa 
$15.50; Toronto $15; St. Catharines $15.75 ; 
Hamilton $15.50; Galt $16-$16.50; St. Thomas 
$16; Timmins $19.75; Cobalt $20; Port Arthur 
$18: Fort William $18; Winnipeg $20.50. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


od pro following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices, in Great Britain and several of the 
principal commercial and industrial countries 
are included in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1939” which will be isued shortly 
as a supplement to the LaBour GAzErTs, 

Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with condi- 
tions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazertsr. In 
Great Britain, both wholesale and _ retail 
trade are now _ subject to government 
control, the main objects of which are to 
conserve supplies of vital materials and to 
protect the public from unwarranted increases 
in prices. In order to achieve these ends the 
government of the United Kingdom has fixed 
retail and wholesale prices of some articles 
and is controlling the entire trade in some com- 
modities, including importation and exporta- 
tion. 

In most of the continental European, coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force with conse- 
quent effect upon prices. In some of these 
countries the publication of price data has 
been suspended and in the case of Germany 
direct information will henceforth be un- 
obtainable although information contained in 
the official publications of neutral countries 
and in the press will be noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
117-2 for November, as compared to 110-9 for 
October. As in the two previous months each 
of the eleven groups making up the “all items” 
index showed increases. The index for the 
combined food and tobacco groups was up 5:4 
per cent for the month, there having been 
increases of 13:2 per cent in the prices of 
cereals, 3-3 per cent in those for meat, fish 
and eggs and. 1-7 per cent in the prices of other 
foods and tobacco. The index for the com- 
bined industrial materials and manufactures 
groups showed an increase of 5:9 per cent for 
the month the important changes in its sub- 


group indexes being in “wool” and in “other 
textiles” which increased 8-6 and 8-8 per cent 
respectively and in “iron and _ steel” which 
increased 8-7 per cent. Comparing the “all 
items” index for November, 1939, with that 
for November, 1938, we find that there has 
been an increase of 27-3 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number on the base July, 1914100, was 
173 at the beginning of December as compared 
with 169 a month earlier, an increase of 2-4 
per cent for the month. The index of food 
prices increased from 154 to 157 or 1:9 per 
cent, due to increases in the retail prices of 
bacon, eggs, fish, cheese and margarine. The 
index of rents was unchanged, that for clothing 
prices increased from 235 to 245 or 4:2 per 
cent, the index of prices of fuel and lighting 
materials increased 4-0 per cent to 195 while 
that for sundries increased 1-3 per cent to 189. 


United States 


WHOLESALE PriczeS—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926—100, 
was 79-2 for November as compared with 79-4 
for October and 79-1 for September. The 
decline of 0°3 per cent in the index for Novem- 
ber as compared to that for October is the 
first since August when the index was 75:0. 
The largest decrease in the indexes of the sub- 
groups was one of 1:4 per cent in foods while 
that for sundries declined 0:8 per cent. The 
index for Textile products increased 1:2 per 
cent while that for house furnishings increased 
0-7 per cent. Changes in the remaining sub- 
indexes were all less than half of one per cent. 
In November, 1938, the all commodities index 
was 77:5, the corresponding figure for 1939 
being 2:2 per cent higher. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923100, was 85-7 for November, 1939, as 
compared with 85-8 for October, a decrease 
of 0-1 per cent for the month. The decline 
in the index was due to a decrease in the 
price of food the index for which declined 0:6 
per cent. The index of fuel and light- 
ing materials prices increased 0°5 per cent, 
that for clothing 0-4 per cent and that for 
rent 0-1 per cent. The index of prices of sun- 


dries was unchanged. The general index for 


November, 1939, was 0:1 per cent higher than 
that for the corresponding figure for 1938. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Supreme Court of Canada Awards Pension 
to Civic Employee Whose Claim was 
not Properly Considered 


| N a unanimous judgment on October 30, 

the Supreme Court of Canada, while dis- 
agreeing with the grounds on which the original 
decision was given, reversed the judgment of 
the Quebec Court of King’s Bench and restored 
that of the Superior Court of the District of 
Montreal with costs to the appellant 
throughout, allowing the application of a fire- 
man employed by the City of Montreal for 
superannuation and pension in accordance with 
a city by-law. 

The by-law provides for pensions for 
permanent employees of the City who become 
unable to perform their duties “by reason of 
a chronic or incurable disease or of permanent 
infirmity contracted as a result of or on 
account of the discharge of....municipal 
duties.” The decision as to eligibility lies 
with the Executive Committee and the right 
to pension only arises when this decision is 
made. 

On July 23, 1931, the appellant resigned his 
position on the grounds of ill health and re- 
quested a medical examination, which was 
given on July 27 by two medical officers of the 
Fire Brigade who reported to the Committee 
that he was still fit to perform his duties. The 
applicant made repeated inquiries but not until 
some months later, in 1932, was he informed 
by the Committee that his application had 
been refused. In the meantime he had been 
required to return his uniform and treated as 
if his employment had ended. He had no 
opportunity of supporting his application 
before the Executive Committee. No ma- 
chinery is provided for working out the 
rights of the parties. The man was dismissed 
although he was declared not unfit, and to 
establish his status he was forced to bring 
action. 

The trial judge referred to Article 50 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure under which any 
politic and corporate body is “subject to the 
superintending and reforming power, order and 
control” of the Superior Court as provided by 
law. In his opinion the physicians’ failure 
carefully to examine the plaintiff was a grave 
injustice and the City’s refusal of pension after 
acceptance of the resignation for reasons of 
health was abuse of power. He found as a 
fact that the plaintiff suffered at least since 
1928 from diseases contracted in discharge of 
his duties which rendered him unable to per- 
form them. He gave judgment for the 
plaintiff and rejected the contention that the 
Court had no authority to review the decision 


of the Executive Committee. It was on this 
ground, however, that the Court of King’s 
Bench allowed the appeal of the defendant and 
dismissed the action. 

The Supreme Court judgment was given by 
Chief Justice Duff. He considered that the 
trial judge had no power to determine the 
state of the appellant’s health. This issue of 
fact was for the Executive Committee and 
had the decision of the Committee been made 
after proper consideration of the claim it 
was not open to review on the merits by any 
Court. But since the decision was given with- 
out a fair opportunity for the applicant to 
support his claim, then the Court was in a 
position to examine its merits and the City 
could not set it up as a bar to the claim. In 
this case the Supreme Court considered there 
was “either deliberate deceit or gross inatten- 
tion to plain duty” on the part of the Executive 
Committee and the claim was allowed. The 
Court quoted Lord Loreburn as to the duty 
of an administrative body charged with an 
inquiry into facts the result of which is to 
affect the civil rights of parties, “they must 
act in good faith and fairly listen to both 
sides.... They can obtain information in any 
way they think best always giving a fair oppor- 
tunity to those who are parties to the contro- 
versy for correcting or contradicting any rele- 
vant statement prejudicial to their view.” 
Mantha v. Montreal (1939) 4 Dominion Law 
Reports 425. 


Joint Committee under Quebec Collective 
Agreements Act has no Power to Exempt 
an Establishment from Legal Rates 


On November 28, Mr. Justice Mackinnon 
of the Superior Court of Montreal awarded a 
workman $272.78 with interest and costs from 
July 10, 1939, in an action for recovery of the 
balance of wages due at the rate fixed by a 
collective agreement between the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Montreal Manufacturers’ Council which was 
made legally binding on the whole industry. 
The agreement fixed an hourly rate of 75 cents 
for an underpresser and the plaintiff had been 
paid only 25 cents from January 6 to July 4, 
1939, on which date he was dismissed by the 
defendant. 

The order in council legalizing the agree- 
ment gives the Joint Committee set up to 
administer it power to determine for em- 
ployees whose production is below normal a 
special rate of wages below the ordinary mini- 
mum for any class of workers. In this case 
such a rate was permitted for all workers in 
the defendant’s factory and defended on the 
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ground that the production of the employees 
as a whole was below that of ordinary workers 
and therefore every employee in the establish- 
ment could be paid less than the regular mini- 
mum rates. There was no evidence to show 
that the Joint Committee made any investiga- 
tion to determine that production was below 
normal. 

Before this agreement was legalized, a meet- 
ing was held on January 30, 1936, at Laprairie, 
where the plant was established, at which 
were present the defendant, representatives of 
the Joint Committee, an officer of the Que- 
bec Department of Labour, a delegation repre- 
senting the town of Laprairie and the federal 
member for the constituency. The defendant 
represented that he could not continue to 
carry on business if he had to pay the rates 
fixed in the agreement and it was urged by 
others that should his business cease to func- 
tion his employees would be added to the 
relief rolls. The Joint Committee therefore 
agreed to the defendant’s paying considerably 
less than the ordinary minimum rates. There 
was no evidence to show that the arrangement 
was made because the worker’s production was 
below normal. The order in council came 
into effect on September 18, 1937, and the 
defendant continued to pay the lower rates. 

The Court held that the Joint Committee 
had no power to determine a special rate for 
all the workers in the plant but could do this 
only for individual employees when it was 
satisfied that they were unable to do a normal 
amount of work. The plaintiff was therefore 
entitled to the minimum wage provided in the 
decree for an underpresser and not a piece 
presser as the plaintiff contended he was. His 
acceptance of the wage paid did not waive his 
right to claim the legal rate. 

The claim of damages for dismissal without 
cause was not allowed as the evidence showed 
there was no work for the man to do and the 
industry was a seasonal one. .Hebert v. Levin, 
Superior Court of Montreal, November 28, 


1939. 

County Court Grants Injunction and 
Damages for Picketing Toronto Res- 
taurant 


On November 23, Judge Denton of the 
County Court of York gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs, restaurant operators in Toronto, 
declaring to be a nuisance the picketing of 
their premises for five days in July, 1939, by 
two of the defendants. The third defendant, 
as secretary of the union, had organized the 
picketing. All three defendants were mem- 
bers of the Cafeteria and Restaurant Em- 
ployees International Alliance, Local 168. The 
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Court granted a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing “picketing, watching or besetting” of the 
plaintiff’s premises, also damages for loss of 
sales estimated at $13 on comparing sales dur- 
ing the days that picketing occurred with sales 
on days when there was no picketing, and 
costs. 

The Court found that the defendants had 
asked the plaintiffs, who refused, to sign an 
agreement with the union to employ only 
union men at union wages and hours and 
that the plaintiffs were warned, in effect, that 
if they did not sign the place would be closed. 
Picketing was then begun, the two men walk- 
ing back and forth in front of the plaintiff’s 
premises, carrying a sign reading: “ Unionists 
and Friends, the Golden Grill is Unfair to 
Organized Labour.” Although the plaintiffs 
originally alleged defamation and there was 
doubt as to the right of the County Court 
to hear that part of the action, it was aban- 
doned at the trial. 

Since the picketing was in furtherance of the 
threat “to close” the restaurant, Judge Den- 
ton held that it constituted a civil wrong. As 
to whether picketing in itself was a nuisance 
as claimed by the plaintiff, the Court felt 
bound to adopt the decision of the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal in Allied Amusements vs. 
Reaney (Lasour Gazette, 1937, p. 1291) in 
which Mr. Justice Robson followed Lyons v. 
Wilkins, an English case decided in 1899, in 
which Lord Lindley held: 

P . to watch or beset a man’s house with a 
view to compel him to do or not to do what is 
lawful for him not to do or to do is wrongful 
and without lawful authority, unless some 
reasonable justification of it is consistent with 
the evidence. Such conduct seriously interferes 
with the ordinary comfort of home existence 
and ordinary comfort of the house beset and 


such conduct would support an action on the 
case for nuisance at common law. 


The following paragraph from the judgment 
of Macdonald, C. J. A. in Schuberg v. Local 
International Alliance Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees (Lasour GazetTr, 1927, p. 339), an 
action decided by an equal division of the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal, which was 
quoted with approval by Mr. Justice Robson 
was also quoted by Judge Denton: 


Even assuming that they conducted themselves 
in a peaceful manner, the question is, had they 
the right to bring about what was virtually a 
boycott of the Plaintiff? The Defendants’ object 
in distributing the handbills and in parading 
with banners, was unquestionably to prevent 
persons from patronizing the theatre. No matter 
how peaceably this may have been done, and 
even admitting the absence of actual malice, 
yet I think it was an actionable wrong done 
by these Defendants, in combination, with the 
object of compelling the Plaintiff by inflicting 
loss upon him to do something from which 
he had a legal right to abstain from doing. 
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There was reference also to an unreported 
judgment of Judge O’Connell of the County 
Court of York County in another case of 
picketing a ‘Toronto restaurant (Johns vs. 
Dimoff et al, June, 1936) when it was declared 
to constitute a nuisance entitling the plaintiff 
to damages and an injunction. Judge O’Con- 
nell was quoted, in part, as follows: 


The besetting and watching of the premises 
were not carried on merely for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information. Its 
object was to compel the Plaintiff to employ 
none other than members of a Trade or Labour 
Union, and the means by which the Defendants 
sought to accomplish this object was to adopt 
this system of picketing in a manner to influence 
the customers of the restaurant to remove their 
patronage from the place, interfere with the 
trade and business of the Plaintiff, and to 
adversely affect the revenue of the restaurant, 
so that under this compulsion she should be 
compelled to comply with the Defendants de- 
mand to employ none but Union Labour, 
although no doubt the motive was to promote 
the trade interests of the Defendants... . 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
action of the Defendants was productive of 
considerable worry and annoyance to the 
Plaintiff, and seriously interfered with her 
comfort and enjoyment of her place of business, 
and in my opinion constituted a nuisance... . 
Consequently, the Plaintiff is entitled to recover 
damages and to an injunction. 


Counsel for the defendants cited an Ontario 
and an Alberta case but the Court considered 
that the Manitoba and British Columbia judg- 
ments dealt with the question fully. In Bassel’s 
Lunch Ltd. v. Kick (1936) which did not come 
to trial but in which on a motion for writs 
of attachment for contempt of Court by dis- 
obeying an injunction restraining picketing Mr. 
Justice Kingstone of the High Court of Justice 
of Ontario remarked: 


The law in Ontario is reasonably clear and 
does not forbid peaceful picketing as such. 


In Dick v. Stephenson (1923) Mr. Justice 
Ives of the Alberta Supreme Court was quoted 
as saying: 


There is no doubt that the Defendants agreed 
together to picket the City Cafe when at the 
special meeting the resolution was adopted. 
And, at the time, it must have been in the 
mind of the Defendants that the result of such 
picketing would reduce the cafe business. Indeed 
they could have no other object than that such 
reduction would compel a compliance with the 
Union terms of employment. But there is no 
evidence that any malice actuated the Defen- 
dants or that injury to the Plaintiff was their 
primary object or intent. They did legally what 
they were legally entitled to do. The public 
patronage of the Plaintiff’s business was entirely 
voluntary. His customers could lawfully cease 
their patronage at any moment and were induced 
to do so by the Defendants in an effort to 
advance the legitimate interests of themselves 
and other members of the Union. 


Stoycheff et al v. Peroff et al, County Court 
of the County of York, November 23, 1939. 
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Gecsce Court Continues Injunction Against 
Picketing and Awards Damages 


On December 9, 1939, Mr. Justice Duranleau 
of the Superior Court of the District of St. 
Hyacinthe not only confirmed and permanently 
continued the injunction against picketing 
made by Mr. Justice Forest of the same Court 
on September 25, 1937 (Lasour GazErrs, 1937, 
p. 1292) but he ordered the defendants, mem- 
bers of the Syndicat Catholique et National 
du Textile de Bagot to pay the plaintiff com- 
pany damages estimated at $1,200 with interest 
from the date of judgment, the defendants 
to bear costs of the action throughout. The 
claim was for $1,999.99. 

For about four years the plaintiff had 
operated a silk mill in Acton Vale employing 
some 200 persons, when in August, 1937, the 
defendants among other employees organized 
a strike for higher wages and union recogni- 
tion. The defendants were alleged to have 
watched the factory by day and night, erected 
shelters for themselves and put up barbed wire 
and used violence to prevent any workers from 
entering the factory and raw materials from 
being taken in, with the result that the 
factory was closed for a month. Several of 
the defendants had been individually charged 
with assault on officials of the company. Some 
had been convicted, in other cases actions 
were still pending. 


The Court refused to accept the defence 
that even if there had been isolated acts of 
violence and intimidation, which was denied, 
the damages suffered, if any, were not a result 
of these acts but of the strike which was 
organized according to the rules of the union 
which had been registered under the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act and that the wages 
and working conditions in the plant, the re- 
fusal of the company to accede to their reason- 
able demands and to recognize their right to 
organize justified the strike. 

It was held that although workers in order 
to better their conditions have the right to 
strike and to persuade other employees to 
do likewise, they are liable to damages for 
such acts as spying, violence and intimidation 
for the purpose of preventing others going to 
work and of paralysing business. Although the 
plaintiff was not entitled to be reimbursed for 
all the damages suffered through the stoppage 
of work, the Court estimated at $1,200 the loss 
suffered by reason of the illegal acts. Acton 
Vale Silk Mills Ltd. v. Leveille et al, Superior 
Court, District of St. Hyacinthe, December 
9, 1989. 
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Ontario Court Rules Notice of Dismissal 
must be Reasonable having Regard to all 
Circumstances 


The Ontario Court of Appeal on November 
23 reversed the judgment of Mr. Justice Roach 
dismissing an action for wrongful dismissal of 
a man formerly employed as a vulcanizer by 
a dealer in automobile supplies. The appel- 
lant in Toronto received from the respondent 
in Schumacher, Ontario, an offer of employment 
“for the winter months (6 months) at $20 
per week and the other 6 months at $25 per 
week.” The offer was accepted by telephone, 
the appellant having stated that he would not 
be willing to make the trip except for a 
permanent job for at least a year to which 
the respondent replied that there was no need 
to worry about that as he had a man working 
for him who had been there five years. After 
four weeks the appellant was dismissed with 
one week’s notice. 


The trial judge considered that as the 
wages were to be paid by the week he was 
bound to hold that the hiring was a weekly 
one and, therefore, that the appellant was 
entitled only to a week’s notice. The Court of 
Appeal held that the effect of the evidence, 
while showing that there was no definite 
arrangement for a year, was to destroy any 
presumption of a weekly hiring that might be 
derived from the offer of the weekly payment 
of wages and that the hiring was in fact for 
an indefinite term. As there was no evidence 
of any custom about the length of notice in 
such cases the Court decided that two months’ 
notice would be a reasonable notice to ter- 
minate the contract. The appeal was, there- 
fore, allowed and judgment given for the 
appellant for $187.50 and costs. Mvtchell v. 
Sky (1939) 4 Dominion Law Reports, 712. 


Saskatchewan Truck Driver Employed on 
Hourly Basis but Paid Weekly Held Not 
Entitled to Week’s Notice 


Judge Bryant of the District Court of 
Saskatoon on November 28 disallowed with 
costs the action of a driver dismissed without 
notice on July 29 at the age of 58 after work- 
ing since about 1922 for the defendant com- 
pany. The plaintiff was hired first as a 
teamster and then to drive a hard-wheeled 
slow truck. He was paid weekly, the amount 
being determined by the number of hours 
worked at the rate agreed on from time to 
time. Since commencing work he had once 
been laid off for some seven months and on 
another occasion he had left to work elsewhere 
for a year and a half. As drivers were called 
by a rotation system commencing work when 
their numbers appeared on “the board,” the 


plaintiff reported for work every day, some- 
times working a full day, sometimes less, and 
latterly on a fast truck was paid weekly at 
43 cents an hour from the time he commenced 
work each day until 6 o’clock whether he 
worked all that time or not. He received 
time and a half for overtime and was given no 
holidays whereas other employees of the com- 
pany who were paid a monthly or weekly 
wage were not paid for overtime and were 
given annual holidays. The plaintiff claimed 
$25 for breach of contract and for damages 
suffered through unemployment or, in the 
alternative, the same sum in heu of a week’s 
notice. 

The case turned on whether the plaintiff was 
hired by the week and entitled to a week’s - 
notice or whether he was hired by the hour. 
Relying on two English cases, Warburton v. 
Heywood or Heyworth (1880) and Parkin v. 
South Hetton Coal Company (1908), the trial 
judge concluded that there was no contract 
for a weekly hiring at weekly wages and the 
plaintiff was therefore not entitled to a week’s 
notice or in the alternative payment of an 
average week’s salary. In one of these cases 
where a woman weaver was paid by the piece 
and all work done was booked once a week and 
paid for three days later it was held that there 
was not a weekly hiring at weekly wages but 
the price for the work done and booked was 
earned and due though not payable when the 
weaver left on the reckoning day. In the 
other case the wages of a putter in a colliery 
depended on the amount of work done each 
day and Lord Alverstone C. J. stated: “The 
wages in respect of each shift became due as 
they were earned tolres quoties, on the com- 
pletion of successive shifts, although not pay- 
able until the end of the fortnight.” He did 
not infer a fortnightly hiring. 

Counsel for the plaintiff cited a case (Mc- 
Donald v. Swift Canadian Company, Ltd.) 
where the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia in 
1936 held that when the only indication as to 
the duration of a hiring is weekly payment 
of wages that alone should be taken to prove 
that the hiring is by the week. Mr. Justice 
Fullerton of the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
came to the same conclusion in 1924 (Fiddes 
v. Famous Players). The plaintiff’s counsel 
also quoted an English case, Gregson v. Wat- 
son (1876) where a factory winder was paid 
weekly for the number of sets wound during 
a week. Although a rule of the factory re- 
quired 14 days’ notice in writing before leav- 
ing employment, the service was held to be 
weekly. The Court distinguished this from 
the present case where the plaintiff was not 
continuously employed at any time for the 
week and he was paid not for the work accom- 
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plished but for the number of hours he was 
employed, and expressed the opinion that “his 
employment did not constitute a full week’s 
work at a weekly wage.” 


It was suggested by the plaintiff's counsel 
that the best ground on which the defendants 
could stand was to maintain that it had been 
a daily hiring. On this point, relying on two 
early English cases, Rex v. South Kilingholme 
(Inhabitants) (1830) and Rex v. Lydd (In- 


habitants) (1824), the Court concluded that 
there was no daily hiring, it appearing to 
depend on whether there was an obligation to 
employ. When the defendants did not have 
the work and did not choose to employ him 
they could decline to do so. The Court was 
of the opinion that “the plaintiff was an 
occasional servant employed from time to 
time at an hourly wage.” Johnston v. Mac- 
Callum et al. (1939) 3 Western Weekly Reports 
641. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


i NDUSTRIAL employment showed its cus- 

tomary seasonal contraction at the 
beginning of January, 1940, but the loss was 
below the average in the experience of the 
last nineteen years. The firms furnishing data 
laid off some 63,141 workers at the date 
under review, or 5°3 per cent of their Decem- 
ber 1 payrolls, as compared with an average 
decline of about seven per cent recorded at 
January 1 in the years, 1921-1939. Returns 
were tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 11,891 employers, whose staffs 
aggregated 1,135,400, as compared with 1,198,- 
541 in the preceding month. The index 
(average, 1926=100) stood at 116-2, com- 
pared with 122-7 at December 1, 1989, and 
108-1 at January 1, 1939. The crude indexes 
for the beginning of January in preceding 
years were as follows: 1938, 113-4; 1937, 103°8; 
1936, 99-1; 1935, 94:4; 1934, 88-6; 1933, 78-5; 
1932, 91-6; 1931, 101-7; 1930, 111-2; 1929, 
109-1; 1928, 100-7 and 1927, 95-9. 

After correction for seasonal influences, the 
January 1, 1940, index was 120°7, as compared 
with 119-8 at December 1, 1939; the season- 
ally-adjusted index for January was higher 
than in any other month since September. 
1929. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—Reports 
were forwarded to the Department of Labour 
at the beginning of January, 1940, by 1,967 
local trade unions with an aggregate of 
251,282 members, 28,555 or 11-4 per cent of 
whom were unemployed, contrasted with per- 
centages of 9-7 at the beginning of December, 
1939, and 16-2 at the beginning of January, 
1939. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a decline from 
November, 1939, as well as from December a 
year ago as shown by the average daily place- 
ments effected, construction -and maintenance 
and logging being mainly responsible for the 
decrease under the first comparison and farm- 
ing and construction and maintenance under 
the second. Vacancies in December, 1939, 

94921—13% 


numbered 25,395, applications 55,709, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
24,300. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent entering into a family budget was 
$17.70 at the beginning of January, 1940, as 
compared with $17.72 for December, 1929; 
$16.93 for September, 1939; $17.18 for Janu- 
ary, 1939; $17.48 for January, 19388; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$92.17 for January, 1930; $21.52 for January, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak) ; and $14.49 for January, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the weekly index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 changed 
little during January, 1940 and was 82-2 for 
the week ended February 2, 1940, the same as 
for the week ended December 29, 1939. Com- 
parative figures on a monthly basis are 81-7 
for December, 1939; 72:4 for August, 1939; 
73-2 for January, 1939; 83-8 for January, 1938; 
81-9 for January, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); 95°3 for 
January, 1930; 97:1 for January, 1922; 164-3 
for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64-9 
for January, 1914. 


Business Statistics—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 94. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in December, 1939, continued at the relatively 
high level of the preceding two months and 
was 15 per cent higher than in December, 
1938. Of the five principal groups included 
in the calculation mineral production and elec- 
tric power output were considerably lower than 
in the preceding month while the indexes of 
construction and distribution indicated greater 
activity and the level of manufacturing 
activity was unchanged. In the mineral pro- 
duction group exports of copper and zinc, the 
imports of bauxite, as well as the production 
of coal were substantially lower in December 
than in the previous month. In the manu- 
facturing group in the same comparison 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 























1940 1939 1939 1938 
January December November January December November 
9) Trade, external aggregate... $ |..........+0.- 174,082,066} 183,051,577) 114,552,537) 114,148,922 150,134,401 
f Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUL DION G5 lk hice eee olseiclon WD | Siedevece edahe aller 72,109,338 84,561,211 43,742,684 44,285,986 63.303 , 669 
& Exports, Canadian produce. $ 90,101,933} 101,021,522 97,163,176 70,082,752 68, 887, 665 85,979,453 
ustoms: duty collected ire) S a) ae eee 12,244, 702 10,992,919 6,182,925 6,723,812 8,418,454 
Bank debits to individual 
LCOGUNGS Heise uaM or kth tee walen bath litieiame ie estuiete earns 3,056, 866,581} 2,930,345, 995) 2,511,881, 724) 2,906, 124,371) 2,965,079 443 
Bank notes in circulation...... Sey ie eee vexene ches es 90,061,563 93,126,044 90,088,507 94 , 522,673 97,091,023 
Bank deposits savings......... + HUT ER Magan: 1,741,058, 768) 1, 784,837,368] 1,667,403,289] 1,659,646, 208) 1,654,748, 856 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $ |.............. 960,264,582} 972,784,147) 791,847,317) 806,466,362} 836,927,428 
Security prices, index numbers— 
WMommon stocks! Hill Pale Ge tI suck aes ee ger oay ae 101-2 103 -6 102-9 106-8 110-4 
IBTELGER COMSTOCK). hiciie amperes cha [lens ee ssdicetce teat 91-3 90-1 85-0 86-9 87-5 
Index of bond yields, Dominion....}.............. 68-8 69-0 62-1 61-8 61-5 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario....|.............. 73-5 72-9 68-1 65-8 65-1 
tS Prices, wholesale, index number. 782-2 81-7 80:3 73°2 73°38 73°5 
2) Prices, retail, family list... $ |......... 17-70 17-72 17-77 17-18 17-25 17-29 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]...........5-. 122-2 88-6 62-3 112-6 83-8 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....].............. 87-5 83-3 78:2 78-0 79-1 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 116-2 122-7 123-6 108-1 114-0 114-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 11-4 9-7 9-0 16-2 13-7 12-3 
Railway— 
(8) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 184, 926 181,488 227,967 158,307 155,010 198,647 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 17,601, 735 18,869,470 20,584,777 13,495,005 15, 023.620 16, 785,084 
Operating expenses........ Sis beret sek tit cc sya tenes eee een: Soe 13,391, 174 11,975,550 12,073,988 11,885, 447 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. SAL h Co ke bone 13,731,169 15,437,307 9,699,062 11,948,454 13,029, 844 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 9,349,200 9,845,081 9, 238,060 8,602,693 9,000,363 
Steam railways, freight in 
COUSINS Ae Nu cae Sey ee eve Ate a Uk elas RiMor tray teste mals 3,371,336, 000] 1,871,323.999] 2,099, 923,550] 2,667, 637,335 
Building permits ss s.c2.s. esse Dart ideateohrnte.s Oe 6,035,212 4,148,889 1,706,000 3,483,000 4,702,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 8,844, 700 11,815,000 12,739,300 7,261,000 10,523,000 15,183,000 
Mineral production— 
PIGUrOM ee eer ee tons 104, 703 94 , 620 87,822 57,660 53,381 46,216 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 163,000 150,062 147,182 78,198 78,614 90,120 
Herrozalloys. oe. ceeeie cise levtievosis tons 8,065 10,494 7,285 2,855 2,810 5,999 
OLE Sec Ose tee oecrtates OUNCEBI ee ci oes eee Larter aes tare stays ets 423,358 411,328 435,171 412, 707 
Bilverscis. Spee seled eater OUNCES Mey HU Pe ee ere 1,696,215 1,532,922 1,675,992 1,705,601 
(Cfo MUR Aaa EL at aS CONS ee Hons 1, 457, 825 1,719,479 1,178,360 1,350, 986 1,552,841 
Crude petroleum imports....... CAS eee teen 62,790,000} 144,100,000 56, 200,000 40,940,000} 128,450,000 
Rubber imports: '9).cc Wea. WSU ery aera 6,218,000 3,363,009 6,426,000 4,924,000 6,995,000 
Cotton raw, imports, .2)o; 646.4). Ths staGeass aeetee 26,573,000 30,860,000 7,422,000 9,834,000 21,327,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Ws asa nnie eee 2,069, 000 2,235,000 1,588,000 1,078,000 1,176,000 
PauxitesiMpOrts) ees eae LDS: avin acpien Staeat 8 570,948,000} 218,485,000 7,572,000 32,899,000 36, 923,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
lumpia! nes. ad ean ee Dae tesns sees je tae 247,938,734} 267,630,091 117,190,941] 222,311,933} 288,854,035 
Flour production.) ....:....¢... bbls Hes Sap eee 1,599, 966 1,960,429 1,097,822 1,052,002 1,605,557 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 54,728,387) 125,980,987; 190,390,511 18,575, 205 65,643,825} 144,018,061 
Foot wear production.......... PAITSI sete ee tees 2,208,374 2,623,356 1,520,498 1,570,190 1,795,979 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average.............. (Peeve ale| ha chy cr ase RIAL 81, 766, 000 86,748, 000 76, 992, 000 75,910,000 79,188,000 
Sales of insurance.............. ba AEST GRO EN 36, 295,000 35,710, 000 30,101,000 35,343 ,000 36, 181,000 
Newsprint production........... CONS Ae Moers und 240, 660 288, 730 208,300 209,750 245,300 
Automobiles, passenger, production.}.............. 11,491 9,882 11,404 15,518 15,423 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
MBUISIMESS 0 REE EAE Wee SRLS Seta el eo iceeatertee 133-3 133-0 113-0 115-6 123-4 
LNDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. «cisco dbwscil scenes s sure ate 138-2 139-0 114-2 118-1 128-3 
MANET DLOGUCTION Gots: cals c asic aeliete calcd mete 202-4 236-7 176-8 183-1 206°6 
Manuiaccuring!: che Oia eels aeRO BSR cae 136-9 136-9 111-1 111-3 125-3 
WONSEEU CHONG: soessiece a cites eee aactte lak arecie tials 61-9 40-4 40-3 62-7 48-4 
IPHECULIC DOW Ole eRe ci.crc ls aaislee areal Srsiaae ean ee 239-1 248-1 230-0 221-6 226-4 
WIGTHIBUDION ROSTERS We tatinat |e mead. ce uns 119-1 115-8 109-3 108-6 109-2 
"ETACG EM ploy WIEN Ge cjels Eahasade soailietat oe frees ieee 141-8 137-3 133-8 137-0 132-5 
CATIOACINES Mes aaetos slau te cee nil hikainateie © <eeees 82-6 84-0 70-7 73°7 74-2 
fimportswe sey Are Ree oh elses RMA Re Let eee 108-1 102-1 77-6 75:8 85-7 
USPOLGS Shas cheng adele eile tevates chase seveelend pate ome ana'lefaseacioases 123-7 114-3 122-9 99-6 122-7 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Fominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

j For the week ended February 2, 1940. 

(1) Calculated trom yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending January 27, 1940, and corresponding previous periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending January 27, 1940, December 30, and December 2, 1939; January 
28, 1939, December 31 and December 8, 1938. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. (8) Index numbers are 
adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (°) Excluding gold. 
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greater activity in the tire industry was indi- 
cated by the increased volume of imports of 
crude rubber. Greater volume in manufactur- 
ing was also indicated by the figures for the 
textile industry, by the exports of planks, 
boards and wood-pulp as well as in the 
manufacture of sugar. Newsprint was made 
in smaller volume than in November and 
the output of pig iron and steel were also 
lower. In the construction group improve- 
ment was indicated by the figures for con- 
tracts awarded and for building permits. In 
distribution, trade employment and carload- 
ings were lower than in November while the 
figures for external trade indicated greater 
volume. All of the above principal groups 
were considerably higher in December, 1939, 
than in December, 1938, except construction 
which was slightly lower. Information avail- 
able for January, 1940, shows employment, 
earnings of the Canadian National Railways 
and the value of contracts awarded at a 
lower level than in December but higher than 
in January, 1939, while the number of cars 
of revenue freight was greater in both com- 
parisons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during January was six, 
involving 919 workers, with time loss of 6,861 
man working days, as compared with 11 dis- 
putes during December, 1939, involving 1,570 
workers and causing time loss of 20,679 days. 
Most of the time loss in January was due to 
strikes of gold miners at Pioneer Mines, BC., 
and electric wire workers at Brockville, Ont. 
In December important disputes were those 
involving gold miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C., 
coal miners at Estevan, Sask., fish handlers at 
Lockeport, N.S., knitting factory workers at 
Brantford, Ont., and felt factory workers at 
Guelph, Ont. In January, 1939, while there 
were 10 disputes recorded, involving 1,228 
workers and causing 8,047 days’ time loss, the 
only important dispute involved coal miners 
at Blairmore, Alta. Of the six disputes re- 
corded for January, 1940, four were terminated 
during the month, one resulting in favour of 
the employer and one in favour of the workers 
involved, while a compromise settlement was 
reached in one case and the result of one 
dispute was recorded as indefinite. Two dis- 
putes, involving approximately 480 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end 
of January. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected but which had 
not been called off or declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 
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During the past month the 


Industrial findings of the Board of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion which dealt with a 
Act dispute between various 


grain elevator companies at 
the Head of the Great Lakes and their em- 
ployees were received by the Department of 
Labour. 

Applications for the establishment of Boards 
were submitted to the Department in the case 
of five industrial disputes and one Board was 
established by the Minister of Labour, while 
the personnel of a Board established during 
the preceding month was completed. 

A full account of these proceedings under 
the Act will be found at page 101. 


The report of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Mr. 
W. M. Dickson, for the 


Annual Report 
of Dominion 


Department fiscal year ending March 31, 
of Labour 1939, has recently been 
issued. In reviewing the 


work of the Dominion Department of Labour 
during the year the report gives attention to 
the administration of the following statutes: 
Labour Department Act; Conciliation and 
Labour Act; Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical Educa- 
tion Act; Combines Investigation Act; and 
The Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1938. Other departmental activities 
covered in the report include the administra- 
tion of the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the work arising out of 
Canada’s relations with the International 
Labour Organization. 


The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural relief across 
Canada in December last 
was 625,000, an increase of 
6-9 per cent from the month of November. 
These figures were released by the Honourable 
Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour, and 
are the preliminary results from the regis- 
tration of all direct relief cases, carried out 
for the Department of Labour by the prov- 
inces and municipalities in December. The 
grand total for December, 1939, compared 
with the same month of 1938, showed a de- 
crease of 30°3 per cent, while compared with 
December, 1937, the Dominion figure was 
down by slightly over one-third: both urban 
and agricultural relief showed decreases from 
a year ago. December figures invariably show 
an increase over November, but this increase 
in 1939 was less than in previous years. Thus, 
in 1938, December increased by 13-9 per cent 
over November, and in 1937 the increase was 


Statistics of 
relief recipients 
for December 
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9-2 per cent. In last December, while numbers 
on urban relief increased, numbers on agricul- 
tural relief declined. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in December this year numbered 
145,000, an increase of 9-5 per cent from the 
revised November total, compared to an in- 
crease of 13-4 per cent from November, 1938, 
into the following December. The figure for 
December this year showed a decrease of 10-7 
per cent from December a year ago, and a 
decrease of 5-8 per cent from December, 1937. 

A total of 550,000 persons were receiving non- 
agricultural relief in December, an increase of 
8:6 per cent from the corrected figures for the 
previous month: December, 1938, had shown 
a 13:0 per cent increase over November. This 
category includes all totally unemployable, 
partially employable and fully employable 
persons, together with all dependents of 
family heads. This aggregate showed a de- 
crease of 9-0 per cent from the figure for 
December, 1938, and a decrease of 5:2 per 
cent from the figure for December two years 
ago. 

Following payment of the bonus awards 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the 
number of farmers and members of their 
families in receipt of agricultural relief across 
Canada declined in December compared with 
November, the reduction being accounted 
for by Saskatchewan. The Dominion total 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop con- 
ditions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A 
total of 16,000 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, accounted for a farm popu- 
lation of 75,000 were reported as receiving 
agricultural relief for subsistence in December. 
The Dominion total on agricultural relief in 
December, was down by 4:5 per cent from the 
revised November figure, 74:3 per cent lower 
than in December, 1938, and 80-1 per cent less 
than in December, 1937. In the Province of 
Saskatchewan, while December showed a de- 
crease of 15-6 per cent from the reduced total 
for November this year, it registered a decrease 
of 82-1 per cent from December one year ago, 
and a decrease of 86-4 per cent from December, 
1937. The Saskatchewan total on agricultural 
relief still represented about 60 per cent of 
the Dominion total. 


The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced 
that after January 27, the 
maximum price fixed on 


Wartime Prices 
Board revokes 
order fixing 


price on quarterblood fleece and 
certain grades pulled wools of 44’s to 50’s 
of wool quality (45 cents per pound) 


me will no longer be in force. 
This is in accordance with an order issued on 
January 19. The new order of the Board 
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revokes the order of November 23, 1939, set- 
ting a maximum price for these grades (LaBouR 
GazettE, December, 1939, page 1202). The 
first wool order has been revoked as _ its 
purpose has been fulfilled, namely, to main- 
tain the flow of these wools into manufactur- 
ing channels, and at the same time to safe- 
guard the majority of the trade which had 
previously released extensive holdings at prices 
suggested by the Wool Administrator. 


With a representative atten- 


Dominion- dance of officials of the 
Provincial Dominion and _ Provincial 
Youth Training Governments engaged in 
Conference Youth Training work, the 


conference called by the 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour, 
met in Ottawa on January 22-24 in a discussion 
of matters relative to this field. Featuring 
the sessions were discussions on courses and 
projects, such as air mechanics, which were 
of special significance in the national war effort. 

In this respect, the question of the rehabili- 
tation of soldiers into civilian life was dealt 
with at one of the general sessions. The 
facilities for this work available under the 
Youth Training set-up were reviewed, and 
while no formal resolution was adopted it was 
considered that the practical experience of the 
Youth Training group “places a_ special 
responsibility upon it to give whatever help is 
possible.” 

At a general session, the conference unani- 
mously adopted a resolution on “ Youth Train- 
ing and the War Effort” which declared that 
one of the main objectives in all Youth Train- 
ing projects would be to emphasize to young 
Canadians ° 


1. The inherent value of the democratic 
method as opposed to the dictator way 
of life in human relations. 

2. The responsibilities which devolve upon 
every citizen living in a state which has 
chosen to follow that course. 


Accordingly, it was resolved that “all Youth 
Training instruction should informally convey 
as well as formally teach, the value of the 
type of citizenship in which we believe and 
toward which we are striving.” 

The conference conducted its discussions in 
sections dealing with various phases of Youth 
Training work. Presiding over the general 
sessions was Dr. G. F. McNally. 

The rural session, emphasizing wartime 
requirements in quality and economy of pro- 
duction as well as the enrichment of rural life, 
was presided over by Mr. R. D. Ramsay, of 
the University of Saskatchewan. The Women’s 
Urban Section and the Men’s Urban Section 
were presided over respectively by Mrs. W. J. 
Lindal, Dominion Adviser, Winnipeg, and 
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Colonel F. T. Fairey, Director of Technical 
Education, British Columbia. The Chairman 
of the Aircraft Mechanics Section was Mr. J. F. 
Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour of Ontario, 
while the Student Aid Section was presided 
over by Rev. J. A. Murphy, St. Dunstan’s 
University. 

Among others who participated in the 
various discussions were: Hon. N. O. Hipel, 
Minister of Labour, Ontario; Mr. J. M. Pigott, 
Pigott Construtcion Co., Hamilton, (Dominion 
Adviser); Mr. R. J. Tallon, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, (Dominion Adviser); Hon. Oscar 
Drouin, Minister of Municipal Affairs, Quebec; 
Mr. Louis Coderre, Deputy Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, Quebec; Mr. L. Roy, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, Quebec; Mr. Percy 
R. Bengough, (Dominion Adviser), British 
Columbia; Mr. J. K. King, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, New Brunswick; Dr. Fletcher 
Peacock, Director of Educational Services, 
New Brunswick; Mr. R. H. MacKay, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Nova Scotia; Dr. F. H. 
Sexton, Principal, Nova Scotia Technical Col- 
lege, (Dominion Adviser); Mr. W. R. Shaw, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Prince Edward 
Island; Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director, Employ- 
ment Service of Canada; Mr. R. F. Thompson, 
Dominion Supervisor of Youth Training; Air 
Commodore W. R. Kenny, Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 

In a statistical summary, the Dominion 
Supervisor of Youth Training, iA gee ge 
Thompson, indicated the practical results of 
the program to November 30, 1939. This 
showed that of 11,772 enrolled (during the 
period April 1, 1989 to November 30, 1939) in 
projects designed to train for wage-earning 
employment, 5,049 were placed in employment. 
In these projects were listed: forestry, mining 
and prospecting, home service training, urban 
occupational, farm apprenticeship, and aircraft 
mechanics. Other projects were: physical 
training, agriculture and rural courses, and 
student aid. In these three projects a total 
of 14,517 received training. 


The first Dominion wide 
Dominion conference on the National 
conference Forestry Program opened in 
on national Ottawa on January 22 with 
forestry some 50 delegates present 
program representing Federal and 


Provincial Departments of 
Labour, Forest Services and other organiza- 
tions. In opening the Conference and welcom- 
ing the delegates the Honourable Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of National Defence, 
stated that the Program had been “a most 
successful experiment.” As Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Mr. Rogers, last spring initiated the 
National Forestry Program for which Parlia- 
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ment at its 1939 session appropriated $1,000,000. 

“We can look back on the result obtained 
with the greatest satisfaction,” the minister 
told the Conference. “Its success, coupled 
with the co-operation experienced which 
achieved that success, arouses confidence that 
its future is assured no matter what its 
dimensions may be.” 

Mr. D. Roy Cameron, Dominion Forester, 
was elected as Chairman of the Conference, 
which dealt with a lengthy agenda covering 
all phases of the program during the two days 
set aside for their deliberations. Mr. Cameron 
pointed out that complete standardization of 
the NFP. was impossible owing to the great 
variation in conditions in different provinces. 
The purpose of the Conference was to reach an 
agreement on as many points as possible. 

Although it was the opinion of the Con- 
ference that the majority of the work should 
continue to be applied in forest protection 
channels, it was generally agreed that a wide 
variety of projects—reforestation, sanitation 
and improvement cuttings, insect and parasite 
control, fish, game and wild life management, 
forest surveys and development of tourist and 
recreational facilities were legitimate objects 
of National Forestry Program activities. 

One of the most important phases of the 
program under discussion at the Conference 
was that of Supervisory Personnel. It was 
considered that the success of the project was 
dependent in a large measure on the selection 
of capable camp foremen and supervising 
officers who were appreciative of the rehabili- 
tation aspects of the scheme and the necessity 
of building up the physique and morale of the 
enrolees. 

In terminating its deliberations, the Confer- 
ence adopted resolutions urging that the pro- 
gram be continued as a means of re-establish- 
ing the morale, physical condition of its en- 
rolees; developing, also, a sense of responsi- 
bility as citizens; as a means of rehabilitating, 
training and absorbing ex-servicemen at the 
conclusion of the war; and because of the 
benefits that accrue in the amount and 
quantity of the work accomplished in the field 
of conservation. It was also urged that the 
selection of the supervisory staff be a function 
of the various forest services responsible for 
the program; and that the program continue 
to promote the management and protection of 
our timber resources, to encourage wild life 
management and to increase the recreational 
use of our forests by tourists and others. 


A supplement on “Prices in 
Supplement on Canada and Other Coun- 
Prices in Canada tries, 1939” is being issued 
with this number of the 
Lasour Gazette. It deals with the movement 
in retail prices and the cost of living as well 
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as with wholesale prices in Canada during 
1939 and previous years. Statistics are also 
given showing the movement of prices in cer- 
tain other countries throughout the world. 


A supplement “ Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada” will be issued with the March 
number of the Lasour Gazette. A table of 
index numbers for the period 1901 to 1939 was 
given in the issue for January on pages 75-76. 


The British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette in its De- 
cember issue, recently re- 
ceived, reviews the  pro- 
visions of the Prices of 
Goods Act which was given Royal Assent on 
November 16. 

The object of the Act is to prevent the 
price of goods to which it is applied by Order 
of the Board of Trade from being raised above 
the pre-war price by more than the increase 
in the cost of producing and selling them. 

The Act makes it unlawful for any person 
to sell, agree to sell, or offer to sell any 
price-regulated goods in the course of any 
business at a price exceeding the permitted 
price, price-regulated goods being of a descrip- 
tion defined in Orders to be issued by the 
Board of Trade. By the permitted price is 
meant the basic price together with the 
amount of any permitted increase. The basic 
price is the price at which, in the ordinary 
course of the business concerned, similar goods 
were being offered for sale at August 21, 1939, 
this date being subject to variation by the 
Board of Trade in certain specified circum- 
stances. The permitted increase is defined as 
an amount not exceeding such increase as is 
reasonably justified, in view of the matters 
specified in the First Schedule to the Act. 
These matters include, the cost of material, 
rent, insurance premiums, wages and salaries, 
etc. Additions may be made to the Schedule 
by Order of the Board of Trade. 

Provision is also made for the specification 
in Orders made by the Board of Trade of 
basic prices, permitted increases, or permitted 
prices for particular kinds of goods on the 
application of a representative body of traders 
in these goods or on the advice of a Central 
Price Regulation Committee. Thereafter the 
traders selling such goods at or below the 
specified prices cannot be prosecuted under the 
Act. The Board of Trade may also specify 
by Order a basic price for new descriptions of 
goods which were not in existence on August 
21, 1939. In both cases there may be appeal 
against these Orders to a referee sitting with 
technical assessors. 

Provision is made against evasion of the 
Act by refusal to sell stocks of price-regulated 
goods at the permitted price or by attaching 


Control of 
prices in 
Great Britain 


to the sale of them conditions as to the pur- 
chase of other goods or as to payment for 
services. The Act does not apply to sales by 
auction unless specially ordered by the Board 
of Trade, or to sales of goods. intended for 
export. 


The administration of the Act is in the hands 
of a Central Price Regulation Committee and 
a number of local Price Regulation Commit- 
tees to be appointed by the Board of Trade. 


In a_ recent issue of 
Industrial and Labour In- 
between formation, official publica- 
Government tion of the International 
departments and Labour Office, detailed in- 
trade unions formation is given concern- 
in Great Britain ing the organization and 

activities of various advisory 
bodies established in Great Britain in pur- 
suance of the Government’s policy of main- 
taining the closest co-operation and under- 
standing between Government departments 
and the trade union movement. 


Co-operaton 


Minstry of Supply—Among the most im- 
portant departments is that of the Ministry 
of Supply and the close co-operation main- 
tained by this department with its advisory 
trade union committee is dealt with as follows: 


As a result of a preliminary meeting of the 
National Trade Union Advisory Committee 
attached to the Ministry of Supply, methods 
of contact between representatives of the 
Advisory Committee and the various head- 
quarters departments of the Ministry, including 
the different Controls, have been arranged. To 
avoid the multiplication of advisory committees 
and to economize time, members of the Com- 
mittee or their representatives will have 
individual contact with responsible officers of 
the departments of the Ministry. Various diffi- 
culties standing in the way of industrial pro- 
duction, including lack of co-ordination in the 
transport services, localized shortages of skilled 
labour, unequal distribution of Government 
contracts, and details of the regional organiza- 
tion of the Ministry and the machinery it was 
proposed to develop for contact with the trade 
unions, were discussed at the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee, which was placed in 
possession of information concerning the trade 
panels committees and control organizations 
already working in connection with the Ministry 
of Supply. 

Conferences have taken place between repre- 
sentatives of the Trades Union Congress General 
Council and of unions in the engineering and 
shipbuilding trades. At these conferences a 
scheme for setting up district committees in 
connection with the Ministry of Supply has been 
considered and adopted by the unions concerned. 
These district committees are to be composed 
of equal numbers of employers’ and trade union 
representatives and will be constituted as 
advisory bodies to the Ministry’s Area Boards 
(composed of officials from the Air Ministry and 
the Admiralty, as well as the Ministry of 
Supply, with additional officers appointed to deal 
with various industries). The functions of the 
district committees are to advise on questions 
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arising in the engineering industry. The unions 
concerned have accepted the scheme and 
approved the terms of reference for the district 
committees, the functions of which are defined 
as follows: (1) to advise the Area Boards 
established by the Ministry of Supply regarding 
the efficient output of anything required by 
the Ministry of Supply and other supply depart- 
ments and to assist them in overcoming local 
difficulties; (2) to survey the area within which 
the Committee is working, with a view to its 
increasing efficient production therein; and (3) 
to take into consideration and to make recom- 
mendations upon any matters arising, except 
those which are properly the concern of the 
Ministry of Labour or, are normally handled 
by the joint organizations of employers and 
trade unions in connection with wages or con- 
ditions of employment. 

Other Government departments having 
direct contacts with responsible organizations 
of employers and employees are: the Ministry 
of Shipping, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the Ministry of Food, and the Board 
of Trade. Under this last named department 
it is the duty of a Central Price Regulation 
Committee to secure uniformity in the activi- 
ties of local regulating committees and to 
exercise a general supervision over the enforce- 
ment of the Prices of Goods Act (reviewed in 
the preceding note). 


A number of skilled men 
are serving in the armed 
forces, some of whom were 
called up in the early days 
of the war, and many ap- 
plications have since been 
received by the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service from employers who 
wish to secure the return of these men to 
their industrial employment. 

Men belonging to certain important indus- 
trial occupations who are of or above the age 
specified in the schedule of reserved occupa- 
tions are therefore being allowed to return to 
their civil employment, provided that they 
do not hold rank above that of private, that 
they are not employed in the armed forces 
in a service trade corresponding to their civil 
occupation, and that they are not serving in 
an anti-aircraft or coastal defence unit (though 
it may shortly be possible to arrange for the 
release of men in these units also). 


Skilled workers 
released from 
armed forces in 
Great Britain 


An important change has 

Occupational been made in the procedure 
registration of | for the registration of men 
men called up forfor service in the armed 
armed service in forces in Great Britain in 
Great Britain the new age group which 
has recently been called up. 

In addition to their national registration 
identity cards and unemployment insurance 
books, the men must now give an exact des- 
cription of their occupations. This is essential 
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not only for the purpose of applying accurately 
the schedule of reserved occupations but also 
to identify those men who are not in an 
occupation which is reserved by the schedule 
but who could be employed in the armed 
forces in their trade capacity. It is empha- 
sized that many men are wanted in the ser- 
vices as tradesmen in jobs comparable to 
their civilian occupations. 

To avoid errors, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service will write to the em- 
ployer of every man registered asking for a 
confirmatory statement of the employee’s job. 
If an employee who is not in a reserved oc- 
cupation when he registers subsequently 
changes to a reserved occupation this change 
should be notified immediately. 


In view of the expulsion of 
Expulsion of Soviet Russia from the 
Russia from League of Nations last 
League of NationsDecember following the in- 
vasion of Finland, the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, meeting in Geneva on February 5, 
agreed that Russia’s membership in the 
I.L.0. was also at an end. 

At the same meeting, Belgium and the 
Netherlands were accorded representation on 
the Governing Body to replace the Russian 
and Italian vacancies. 


The International Labour 


Effect of war Office released at the end 


on world of 1939 the results of a 
unemployment survey on the effect of four 
situation months of war on one of 


the world’s greatest peace- 
time economic and social problems—that of 
unemployment. The observations of the GAO, 
on this subject are given in the following 
paragraphs :— 

It might be thought that war conditions 
and large-scale mobilisation had abolished un- 
employment for the many countries more or 
less directly affected. But information col- 
lected by the International Labour Office 
shows that the war has had a much more 
complicated effect on national employment 
markets. 

In most belligerent countries and in many 
neutral countries, unemployment rose in the 
first month of the war and still remains at a 
relatively high level. In Great Britain nearly 
200,000 more people were unemployed in mid- 
October than in mid-August, but by mid- 
November there was a slight drop of 28,000 
as compared with mid-October; in France, 
unemployment increased by about 14,000, and 
in Belgium by over 45,000, in the first month 
of the war, although, in the latter country, 
this was followed by a decrease of 29,000 
during October; the percentage of trade 
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unionists unemployed in Denmark rose from 
9-5 per cent to 16 per cent by the end of 
October and to 21:5 per cent by the end of 
November; in the Netherlands there was a 
moderate increase and in Norway a rather 
substantial rise from 18 per cent in August to 
30 per cent in November. Trade restrictions 
have thrown many thousands of workers out 
of employment in Greece. In Germany the 
number of wholly unemployed persons has re- 
mained low, but there appears to have been 
an increase in short time. In Switzerland the 
unemployment situation has remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Among American countries 
there has been an increase in Chile but a 
decrease in Canada and the US.A. 

For those who remember the last war these 
increases in unemployment are not as sur- 
prising as they at first appear. Today, in fact, 
the rate of increase in unemployment has been 
considerably less rapid than in 1914. Then, 
the first weeks of war raised Germany’s level 
of unemployment to such an extent that one- 
fourth of all the non-mobilised industrial 
workers were unemployed. And in Great 
Britain, although no comparable total statistics 
are available, the Minister of Labour recently 
declared that “in the second month of the 
last war the trade union rate of unemploy- 
ment was more than double what it was 
before the outbreak”. 


Industrial dislocation. — Where have the 
extra unemployed come from? It is clear that 
there have been new demands for labour in 
certain trades, but at the same time con- 
siderable unemployment has accompanied the 
transition from a peace or a semi-war economy 
to an economy directly geared to war needs. 
Many small enterprises have closed down 
and many small trades have been disorganised 
by mobilisation and civilian evacuation. In 
France, for example, nearly half of the 
country’s unemployed are concentrated in 
Paris, a city particularly affected by disloca- 
tions of small-scale industry and trade. <A 
second important cause of increased unem- 
ployment is, as in 1914, the arrival of large 
numbers of women workers in the labour 
market, many of them forced into job- 
hunting by the mobilisation and many more 
dismissed from employment in the personal 
service industries. Also, considerable numbers 
of salaried employees and of workers in such 
trades as the building trades have lost their 
jobs and have not yet been absorbed into the 
changed economy. Seasonal factors, of course, 
account for some unemployment. Finally, in 
many countries trade restrictions have affected 
employment in export industries or industries 
iP depend on imports for their raw mate- 
rials. 
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In the United States and in Canada, on the 
other hand, there was a spirit of optimism in 
the first weeks of war. Large numbers of 
unemployed workers were absorbed in indus- 
tries producing for war needs. Nevertheless, 
national officials in these countries continue 
to warn against over-optimism as to the 
future, and to point out the large pockets of 
unemployment which are—and will probably 
remain for some time—basically unaffected by 
current war developments. 


Shortage of skilled labour—A particularly 
striking feature of the present situation has 
been the fact that, parallelling a fairly general 
increase in total unemployment, shortages of 
many kinds of skilled labour have been greatly 
accentuated. Belgium lacks coal-miners, the 
Netherlands need skilled workers in several 
trades, Great Britain and France are con- 
cerned with maintaining a sufficient supply of 
skilled engineers, mechanics, ship-builders, etc., 
and Germany is taking steps to assure a 
reserve of properly trained workers for her 
Even in the United States, 
with its vast reservoir of unemployed workers, 
skilled labour shortages are already acute in 
several trades and in various parts of the 
country. 


In an address delivered by the United States 
Secretary of Labor opening the Sixth National 
Conference on Labor’ Legislation, Miss 
Frances Perkins, in referring to the problem 
of age discrimination in employment of older 
workers stated: 

“Two years ago the conference asked me 
to appoint an advisory committee to study 
the question of age discrimination, and to 
draft a practical program. The committee 
was appointed, under the chairmanship of 
President Chase of New York University, and 
was composed of labour representatives, busi- 
nessmen, and public officials. In its unanimous 
report, the committee said: 

““Unthinking acceptance of the idea that 
workers of 40 or over are less desirable than 
younger workers, has created a serious situa- 
tion. An examination of factual data on 
productivity, accident, sickness, group in- 
surance, and pension plans, has led us to the 
conclusion that there is little significant rela- 
tionship between age and costs, and that the 
prejudice against hiring older workers rests 
largely on inadequate and erroneous impres- 
sions. We urge that everything possible be 
done to dispel the idea that workers are 
through after 40.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


FE IVE applications for the establishment by 

the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently as follows:— 


(1). From foremen, clerks, drivers, chauf- 
feurs, checkers, etc., in the employ of the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., at various 
points in Canada. The dispute directly 
affects 60 employees, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, who request an increase in 
their wage rate of 5 cents per hour to 
conform with a similar increase granted on 
August 1, 1937, by the same company to its 
employees in the United States. 


(2) From employees of certain coal dealers 
in the City of Toronto, members of the 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. Approx- 
imately 600 drivers, helpers, yardmen and 
truckers, members of Local 83, Coal Drivers, 
Helpers and Truckers’ Union, were stated 
to be directly affected. The applicants 
stated that certain conditions existed in the 
coal trade in Toronto, such as group buying, 
guaranteed prices, coupons, premiums and 
late deliveries, which they alleged to be 

_ detrimental to the employees’ interests and 
might lead to a strike. Inquiry disclosed, 
however, that the matters in dispute related 
wholly to trade practices and were not such 
as would come within the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. A 
board, therefore, could not be established. 


(3) From the Dominion Coal Company 
Ltd., and its employees being members of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The dispute concerns wages and work- 
ing conditions. A Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established by the Minister 
of Labour on January 22 and members 
thereof were appointed as follows: Honour- 
able Mr. Justice C. P. McTague of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other board members, Professor Frank 
R. Scott, of McGill University, Montreal, 
and Mr. Ralph P. Bell, Halifax, nomi- 
nated by the employees and the company, 
respectively. 


(4) From motormen-conductors, bus 
operators, shopmen, barnmen and trackmen 
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in the employ of the London Street Rail- 
way and being members of Division 741, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America. The dispute directly 
concerns 172 employees and arises out of 
the refusal of the company to complete 
the restoration of wage rates recommended 
by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
in April, 1937. 

(5) From 75 marine engineers employed on 
the Canadian Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River and Canals by the Pater- 
son Steamship Lines, Ltd., of Fort William, 
Ontario, and represented by District Council 
No. 3, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. Failure of the 
company to discuss conditions of employ- 
ment with the employees’ representatives 
or to consider their request for adoption of 
a higher wage scale is stated to be the 
cause of the dispute. 


The personnel of the board established on 
December 8 to deal with two applications 
received from certain sleeping car conductors 
and porters in the employ of the Canadian 
National Railways and being members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
(Lasour Gazerre, December, 1939, page 1207), 
was completed on January 26 by the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Justice Louis 
Cousineau, of the Superior Court, Montreal, 
P.Q., as third member and chairman. This 
appointment was made by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other board members, Messrs. Edward H. 
Crawford, of Winnipeg, Man., and F. C. Dobell, 
K.C., of Montreal, nominees of the employees 
and company, respectively. 

There appeared in the issue of the Lasour 
Gazerte for October, 1939, page 978, the text 
of the findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with a dispute 
between SMT (Eastern) Limited and its motor 
coach and freight truck drivers, members of 
Division 1182, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The report of the 
board, which was signed by the chairman, 
Rev. Herbert E. Thomas, D. D., and the board 
member nominated by the employees, Mr. 
James A. Whitebone, contained recommenda- 
tions as to settlement of the dispute, ineluding 
certain wage increases and union recognition. 
Mr. Louis McC. Ritchie, the board member 
nominated by the company, submitted a 
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minority report. A strike threatened when the 
company declined to recognize the union. 
Conferences between the parties followed and 
a settlement was reached, the board’s recom- 
mendations, including union recognition, being 
accepted. 

Negotiations between the Canadian National 
Railways and representatives of its cartage 
service employees at St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, 
Brantford, London and Guelph, respecting 
wages and working conditions, to which 
reference was made at page § in the January 
issue of the Lasour Gazette, resulted in an 
adjustment of the points at issue, and the 
application for a board was withdrawn on 
February 5. Three hundred and ten employees, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way Employees, were directly affected by the 
dispute. 
Interim Report 


The board established to deal with the 
demand of the employees of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Ltd., for a horizontal increase in 
wages of 83 cents an hour, reported to the 
Minister of Labour on January 15 that it 
had held five meetings, and, after hearing 
the representations of the parties concerned 
and evidence by six witnesses on behalf of 
the employees, had adjourned for a period of 
three months. The board members are His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, chairman, Mr. 
Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., nominated by the 
company, and Mr. W. F. O’Connor, KC., 
nominated by the men. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Various Grain Elevator Companies 
at Port Arthur and Fort William and their Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in October to deal with a dispute 
between various grain elevator companies at 
the Head of the Great Lakes and their em- 
ployees being members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
reported to the Minister of Labour on January 
12. The employees, approximately 370 in 
number, had requested increased wages and 
certain improvements in working conditions. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman, Honourable W. F. A. Turgeon, Chief 
Justice of the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, 
and the board member nominated by the 
companies, Mr. M. A. MacPherson, K.C. A 
minority report was submitted by the em- 
ployees’ nominee, Mr. Alexander Gibson. The 
text of these reports is given below :— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and a dispute between 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, Limited, 
Bawlf Terminal Elevator Company, Lim- 
ated, et al, Employers, and certain of their 
employees being members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Employees. 


To the Honourable Norman McLarry, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Srr,—Your Conciliation Board in the above 
matter consisting of the Honourable W. F. 
A. Turgeon, Chief Justice of Saskatchewan, 
Mr. M. A. MacPherson, K.C., of Regina, and 
Mr. Alexander Gibson, of Port Arthur, have 
the honour to report: 


1. Sessions of the Board were held at Winni- 
peg on October 23, 1939; at Port Arthur on 
November 29 and 30, and from December 
1 to 8, inclusive; and again at Winnipeg from 
January 5 to January 10, inclusive. 

2. Mr. C. E. King, of Port Arthur, was 
appointed Secretary of the Board by action of 
the Department under Section 15 of the Act. 


3. The companies concerned in the investi- 
gation were represented before the Board by 
the following gentlemen: 


W.C. Hamilton, representing Federal Grain 
Company, Limited; P. F. Bredt, representing 
Manitoba Pool Terminals, Limited; J. D. 
Read, J. B. Jenkins, and F. J. MacLaren, 
representing Saskatchewan Pool ‘Terminals, 
Limited; Peter Watt of the United Grain 
Growers Limited; Mr. Reilly of the Canadian 
Consolidated Elevator Company; and Mr. 
Ross, Eastern Terminal Elevator Company. 


4. The employees of the companies who 
requested the investigation were represented 
by the following gentlemen: F. H. Hall, Vice- 
President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks; J. J. Ratcliffe, General Repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks; and J. L. Pateman, General 
Chairman, System Board of Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. 


5. The demand put forward by the em- 
ployees at whose request the Board was 
appointed took the form of a proposed con- 
tract to be executed, as parties, by each of 
the companies, on the one part, and by Local 
650, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, on the other part. This proposed 
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‘agreement was intended to take the place of 
a former agreement between the same parties 
which came into effect on September 1, 1938. 


6. The controversy between the parties had 
to do mainly with the following points: 

(1) The degree of recognition to be given 
to the Brotherhood; (2) Hours of labour; (3) 
Rates of pay; and (4) The status of monthly 
employees in respect to the Brotherhood and 
to hourly employees. 


7. The Board regrets to say that it has not 
been able to reach unanimity on all the ques- 
tions involved. As the discussion had to do 
with the terms of a new contract between the 
parties, it has been thought convenient to 
annex hereto the draft which the majority of 
the Board, the undersigned, Hon. W. F. A. 
Turgeon and M. A. MacPherson, recommend 
as being, in their opinion, a proper agreement 
in the circumstances. Mr. Alexander Gibson, 
who differs with the other members of the 
Board on certain points, submits his recom- 
mendations upon these points under his separ- 
ate signature. 


8. As to the status of the organization as a 
bargaining agency, all three members of the 
Board agree to the formula set out in Section 
1 of the draft contract, except that Mr. Gib- 
son does not agree to the exclusion of monthly 
employees from certain enumerated sections 
of the draft as set out in this Section 1. 


9. On the question of rates of pay and the 
length of the working day, the undersigned, the 
Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon and Mr. M. A. Mac- 
Pherson, are of the opinion that no sufficient 
cause has been shown for making any change 
at the present time in the figures arrived at 
in 1938 and embodied in the agreement made 
between the companies and the organization 
and brought into effect on September 1 of that 
year. 


10. The pay of the companies to their em- 
ployees is substantially higher than wages paid 
to similar labour in other lines of employ- 
ment at the head of the lakes, except in the 
case of the paper companies, whose wage 
levels appear to be higher than those of the 
elevator companies. The elevator industry 
manufactures nothing for sale and is confined 
for its revenues to storage fees it receives for 
the space in its houses. The occupancy of this 
space depends upon circumstances which it 
cannot control, and the present crop year has 
brought disappointment to the industry in this 
regard. Moreover, its rate of remuneration 
is fixed by a tariff set by a Government Board, 
and its earnings in late years under the present 
tariff have left nearly all the companies in 
bad financial condition. The financial state- 
ments filed show losses in operation, inability 


to provide suitable depreciation, and the 
failure to pay any dividends over a long period 
of years. At the same time no suggestion is 
made of any lack of efficiency in management. 


11. These considerations have to do with 
the question of the hours of labour as well as 
with that of the rates of pay. The ten hour 
day, which was agreed to in 1938, is a feature 
of the peculiar character of the industry which 
has a rush season of usually about four months 
in the autumn and another of about one 
month to six weeks in the spring. The rest of 
the year is slack time. To shorten the day 
to eight hours and to provide for the pay- 
ment of overtime after these eight hours would 
appear to impose a financial burden upon the 
companies which they are unable to stand at 
present. From the point of view of providing 
a, working day in which, probably by the use 
of three shifts when necessary, no man would 
work more than eight hours in any day even 
in the rush period, the undersigned think that, 
while this may be a desirable object to look 
forward to, it is not one that can be accom- 
plished to-day having regard to the present 
condition of the industry. 

12. As to the position of the monthly men 
within the industry, the undersigned think 
that this is being dealt with fairly under 
present circumstances, regard being had par- 
ticularly to the provisions of the draft regard- 
ing seniority, which apply to them as well 
as to the hourly employees, and also to the 
provision to be found in Section 1 excluding 
them from the operation of certain other 
sections. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) W. F. A. TURGEON, 


Chairman. 


(Sed.) M. A. MacPHERSON. 


AGREEMENT CovERING ELEVATOR EMPLOYEES AT 
Port ARTHUR AND/oR Fort WiLui1AM (IN- 
DIVIDUAL AGREEMENTS SIGNED BY THE 
Fottow1na CoMPANIES) AND Loca 650, 
BrotHerHoop or RaiLwAy AND STEAMSHIP 
Currxs, FreigHt HANnpLerS, EXPRESS AND 
Station EMPLOYEES, HmREINAFTER CALLED 
tHE “ ORGANIZATION.” 


1. The Company recognizes the organization 
as a bargaining agency for all the elevator 
employees below the rank of general foremen, 
and agrees not to recognize during the currency 
of this agreement, any other trades union 
organization as a bargaining agency 1n respect 
to wages, hours of labour, working conditions 
or any other matter herein dealt with; and 
also agrees, for the said period, not to take 
any action in respect to any of its employees 
which shall have the effect, either directly or 
indirectly, of altering any of the terms of this 
agreement without the consent of the organiza- 
tion. Provided however, that Sections OT 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 19 shall not apply to monthly 
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employees, and that no employee shall be deemed 
to be precluded by this agreement from dealing 
directly with the company respecting his own 
position in matters not particularly provided 
for herein, or in other cases where he believes 
that any provision of this agreement is not 
being applied fairly to him. 

2. Although the principle of “open shop” is 
maintained, the company will show no dis- 
crimination, and employ no _ discriminating 
methods against membership in the organiza- 
tion. 

3. A ten-hour day shall prevail. During the 
open season of navigation, a minimum of 
forty-eight (48) hours shall constitute a week’s 
work, and during the closed season of naviga- 
tion, a minimum of forty (40) hours shall con- 
stitute a week’s work. The company will use 
every endeavour, as long as work is available, 
to provide every man employed each week with 
a week’s work as defined herein. 

4. The general working hours shall be as 
follows: 7 a.m. to 12 noon. 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
in the open season of navigation and 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon, 1 pm. to 5 pm. in the closed 
season of navigation. If the meal period is 
not allowed at the usual time and is worked, 
twenty minutes with pay in which to eat, shall 
be allowed. 

When a regular night shift is employed, the 
general working hours shall be as follows: 
7 p.m. to 12 midnight, 1 a.m. to 6 a.m. 

5. A minimum of 15 cents an hour extra 
shall be paid for all overtime over ten (10) 
hours. 

6. Time and a half shall be paid for all 
work performed on Sundays and the following 
holidays: 

New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. 

7. Subject, always, to the provisions of sec- 
tion three hereof, every employee started to work 
on any day shall be paid for at least a half 
day at the prevailing rate. 

8. Any employee ordered back to work after 
6 p.m. shall be paid for at least two hours 
and a half at the prevailing rate. 

9. Any employee assigned to a higher rated 
position for a period of three (3) days or over 
shall be paid at the rate of Wages prevailing 
for said higher rated position. 

10. Vacancies and the filling of new posi- 
tions shall be governed by seniority, subject 
to the requirements of competence and fitness. 

11. A seniority list of all employees showing 
name, date of entry into the service, position 
occupied, shall be posted in a place accessible 
to those affected. The list shall be revised 
and posted in date order on the first day of 
September of each year, and shall be open for 
correction on proof of error by an employee 
or the Local Shop Committee. The chairman 
of the Committee shall be furnished with a copy 
of the seniority list. No names shall be placed 
on the seniority list until the men have worked 
for four (4) months. 

12. In reducing forces seniority shall govern 
subject as in the case of section ten to the 
requirements of competence and fitness. Em- 
ployees whose positions are abolished, or who 
have been displaced, may exercise their senior- 
ity over junior employees. hen forces are 
increased, employees will be returned to the 
service and positions formerly occupied in the 
order of their seniority. 

13. To assist both parties to carry out their 
obligations and responsibilities under this agree- 


ment, there shall be formed amongst the staff 
of each elevator a Local Shop Committee. The 
Committee shall consist of three employees 
of the elevator concerned. The Committee shall 
be recognized by the company and all matters 
arising from the application of this agreement, 
or any matters wherein the employees feel 
aggrieved, shall be taken up by the Shop Com- 
mittee with the company’s designated officers. 

14. An employee disciplined, dismissed, or who 
considers himself unjustly treated, shall have 
a fair and impartial hearing, providing written 
request is made to his superior within FIVE 
DAYS thereafter, and the hearing shall be 
granted within five days of request for same. 
At such hearing he may be represented by the 
Shop Committee. The decision shall be ren- 
dered within five days thereafter. If an appeal 
is taken from the decision to a higher officer 
of the company, the employee may be repre- 
sented by the Shop Committee and a repre- 
sentative of the organization. If the final 
decision of the company’s officer fails to sus- 
tain the charges against the employee, he shall 
be paid for all time lost and shall be restored 
to his former position. 


15. Prior to settlement of any dispute be- 
tween the organization and the company there 
shall be neither a suspension of work by the 
employees nor a _ lock-out by the company. 
In the event that the Shop Committee and a 
representative of the organization is unable to 
secure adjustment of any matter concerning 
which trouble may develop, said matter shall be 
referred to the organization’s Vice-President or 
to any person specially designated by him for 
the purpose of negotiation with the company. 

16. The members of the Local Shop Commit- 
tee shall be allowed necessary leave of absence 
for the discussion of grievances with the officers 
of the company. 


17. Monthly employees with more ‘than a 
year’s service and permanent hourly employees 
who have worked not less than forty-six (46) 
weeks in fifty-two (52) consecutive weeks, shall 
be allowed two weeks’ vacation with pay in 
each yearly period. 

18. Adequate lunch room accommodation and 
proper sanitary conveniences will be provided 
in each elevator as soon as possible. 


19. For all hourly men, and subject to the 
provisions of Section nine, rates of pay shall 
be established as follows: 

For shovellers, and ordinary labourers, a 
minimum of 50 cents per hour. 

For all other classes of experienced labour, 
which shall include assistant weighmen, assistant 
electricians, assistant millwrights, cleanermen, 
bin floormen and oilers, ete., 55 cents per hour. 

In case any higher wages are as of the first 
day of September, 1939, being paid to any of the 
employees as classified above, there shall in 
absence of agreement, and during the period 
of this agreement, be no reduction in the said 
higher wages so paid. 

20. Employees not covered by this agreement 
shall not perform any work which might 
properly be performed by employees coming 
within it. 

21. This agreement shall as to rates of pay 
and working conditions be effective as of August 
1, 1939, and shall continue in effect until 
December 31, 1940, and thereafter shall remain 
in effect for the following calendar year periods, 
subject to sixty (60) days’ written notice prior 
to expiration by either party requesting revision 
or cancellation. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and a dispute between 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, Limited, 
Bawlf Terminal Elevator Company, lim- 
ited, et al, Employers, and Certain of thewr 
Employees being members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Employees. 


To the Honourable Norman McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir—As a member of the above Board of 
Conciliation, consisting of the Honourable W. 
F, A. Turgeon, Chief Justice, Saskatchewan, 
Mr. M. A. MacPherson, K.C., of Regina, and 
the undersigned, I beg to submit the following 
minority report: 

1. Clause 1 of the draft agreement, which 
deals with the recognition of the organization 
as a bargaining agency, but qualifies same by 
the insertion of clauses which determine cer- 
tain conditions respecting hours of labour and 
overtime rates for monthly employees. It is 
my contention that unless agreement is reached 
whereby the organization has full jurisdictional 
control over monthly as well as hourly em- 
ployees, no agreement could be satisfactory 
to both parties. 

The principle of collective bargaining has 
been accepted by most large industrial con- 
cerns at the head of the lakes, at which place 
these elevators are situated, and this principle 
has become recognized by the men employed 
in these industries as a right. Working agree- 
ments covering employees on the railway, at 
the paper mills, and with both the corporations 
of the city of Port Arthur and of Fort Wil- 
liam, were submitted to the board, in which 
collective bargaining was granted to monthly 
as well as hourly employees. On that basis i 
submit that an agreement should be consum- 
mated covering both monthly and hourly men. 


2. Hours of labour. The request of the men 
for the 8-hour day seems to me a reasonable 
request. The 8-hour day is recognized in all 
industries, with few exceptions, and certainly 
by industrial concerns at the head of the 
lakes which do business with the Unions. 
Some twenty-two trades union organizations 
in the city of Port Arthur and some twenty- 
five in the city of Fort William have the 
8-hour day recognized and incorporated in 
agreements with companies. 

The majority members of the board, Hon. 
WwW. F. A. Turgeon and Mr. M. A. MacPher- 
son, K.C., contend that the pay of the com- 
panies to their employees is substantially 
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higher than the wages paid to similar types of 
employees at the head of the lakes. I submit 
that elevator work has little comparison with 
other work at the head of the lakes, with the 
exception of common labour. The work in 
all other industries at the lake head is differ- 
ent from grain elevator work, and the con- 
ditions of work in a grain elevator cannot 
be compared with work in a freight shed, 
paper mill, on a railroad, etc., inasmuch as 
the conditions differ greatly. The dust 
hazard and its effect upon the health of the 
employee is one very good reason why the 
hours of labour should be shortened; the 
strain of shovelling wheat from box cars is 
continual, and the work demands skill as 
well as endurance, and should not be classi- 
fied with work of other types. In the in- 
terest of the health of the employee, a shorter 
working day should be recognized. 

The majority members of the board, among 
other things, claim that the rate of remunera- 
tion fixed by the tariffs set by a government 
board, has curtailed the earnings of the 
elevators during late years, and this in addi- 
tion to bad crops has left nearly all the com- 
panies in a poor financial condition. While 
I admit that this situation exists, I submit 
that the first charge against industry is wages, 
hours of labour and working conditions, and 
that the financial position of the companies 
in this instance is not sufficiently poor to 
make it necessary for them to deny their 
employees an 8-hour day. 


3. Again, Sir, I would draw your attention 
to the fact that time-and-a-half for overtime 
rates is universally recognized, and that while 
the grain elevators may have their busy as 
well as slack seasons, they are not the only 
industries subject to such conditions. Both 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Cana- 
dian National Railways have the same con- 
ditions. During the fall rush of wheat, extra 
train crews are taken on, and during the 
slack season they are laid off. Notwith- 
standing this condition, no effort is made by 
the railways to offset an eight-hour day in 
their yards, or interfere with the overtime 
rates. In the paper mills at the lake head, 
and in other industries, time-and-a-half is 
paid for all work over eight hours per day 
as well as Sundays and holidays. 

May I respectfully draw your attention also 
to this fact, that the underlying principle of 
time-and-a-half for overtime is meant to 
penalize the company, and is not advanced 
by the unions as a means for receiving puni- 
tive rates for such work. 


4.In the matter of wages, I am of the 
opinion that the conditions under which these 
men work justify their demand for higher 
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rates than they received under the old agree- 
ment. 

With all other recommendations of the 
majority of the board I am in substantial 
agreement, but unless these three cardinal 
points: the right to bargain exclusively; the 
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8-hour day; and the time-and-a-half for all 
overtime are recognized, no agreement sat- 
isfactory to the men can be entered into. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER GIBSON. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1940 


SS Pacing following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time 
loss for January, 1940, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Numbers of|Time loss in 





Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
OAT LOS ee ei a, 6 919 6,861 
mieos1039.., 254), ae 11 1,570 20,679 
md PLO DO ei sk. oom 10 1,228 8,047 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is un- 
doubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more em- 

loyees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
ess than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
“‘minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for January, as well as the number of workers 
involved and the time loss, was much smaller 
than in the previous month when strikes of 
gold miners in British Columbia, coal miners 
in Saskatchewan, fish handlers in Nova Scotia, 
knitting factory workers at Brantford, Ont., 
and felt factory workers at Guelph, Ont., in- 
volved about twelve hundred workers and 
caused considerable time loss. The only strikes 
in January involving many workers and much 
time loss were those of gold miners in British 
Columbia and electric wire workers at Brock- 
ville, Ont. In January, 1939, a strike of coal 
miners at Blairmore, Alberta, caused seventy- 
five per cent of the time loss. 

Two disputes, involving 184 workers, were 
carried over from December, that affecting 
some forty women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal not having been reported to the 
Department in time for inclusion in the 
January issue of the Lasour Gazette. Four 
disputes commenced during January. Of these 
six disputes, four were terminated during the 


month, one resulting in favour of the em- 
ployer and one in favour of the workers in- 
volved, while a compromise settlement was 
reached in one case and the result of one dis- 
pute was recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were two strikes 
or lockouts recorded as in progress, namely: 
gold miners, Pioneer Mines, B.C., and electric 
wire workers, Brockville, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information ig available as to three 
such disputes, namely: stationary engineers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 2, 1989-March 11, 1939, 
one employer; fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont., October 17, 1939-October 31, 1939, one 
employer; and work clothing factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man., December 1, 1939-December 
'15, 1939, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to January 


Gotp Miners, PIONEER Mines, B.C.—Early 
in January following the failure to settle the 
dispute by negotiations the company 
announced that the mine would be re-opened 
on a reduced scale of operations if sufficient 
men would resume work. This was not 
accepted and a union committee discussed the 
dispute with the provincial Minister of La- 
bour who discussed the proposal of the union 
with the management of the mine, but a 
settlement was not reached. On January 22 
the appeal of six men convicted of violation 
of the British Columbia Industria] Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act was withdrawn 
in the Court of Appeals. The conviction by a 
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magistrate had been confirmed by a county 
judge but the fines of $125 to $200 were re- 
duced by two-thirds. On January 26 it was 
reported that eviction orders against a number 
of workers in company houses were being 
carried out. Toward the end of the month 
union representatives communicated with the 
Federal Department of Labour with a view to 
the reference of the dispute to a Board of 
Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. Since the enactment of 
the provincial statute above referred to in 
1937, in British Columbia the federal statute 
has applied directly only to disputes under 
dominion jurisdiction, such as interprovincial 
railways, water transportation, communication, 
etc., and a board can be appointed only on an 
application concurred in by both parties to the 
dispute. This proposal was accordingly dis- 
cussed with the management of the mine by 
the western representative of the Department 
but early in February the necessary consent 
had not been given. 
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WomMEN’s CxLotHinc Facrory WORKERS 
(Dresses), Montreat, P.Q.—As a result of 


the failure of negotiations as to increases in 
piece rates for certain work, machine operators 
ceased work on December 19, being joined by 
other employees on December 21. The estab- 
lishment was operated under an agreement 
with the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union and on January 13 it was arranged 
that work would be resumed on January 15, 
the piece rates in dispute to be negotiated as 
under the agreement which provides for arbi- 
tration if unsuccessful. Four of the em- 
ployees were not reinstated and secured work 
elsewhere. 


Disputes Commencing During January 


Coat Miners, Port Hoop, N.S.—Employees 
in a colliery being re-opened ceased work to 
secure aN increase in wage rates. It appears 
that wage rates had been tentatively agreed 
upon as a result of a strike from November 
23 to December 7, 1939. As a result of con- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1940* 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
ES ES SP SS nie! in man 
working 

days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to January, 1940 


Minne, Etc.— 
Gold miners, Pioneer Mines, 
Groans . Sachi Beso i 142 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, Eic.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dresses), Mon- 
trea? Po@) Pa 1 42 


3,690 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1939; for recognition of 
union, check-off of union dues and increased 
wages; unterminated. 


462 |Commenced Dec. 19, 1939; for adjustment in 
piece rate wages; terminated Jan. 13, 1940; 
negotiations; indefinite. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1940 


Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Port Hood, 


INES aah otis Sete Bis ite aks A | U5 | 


Coal miners, Westville, N.S. 1 350 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont......... 1 54 


Metal Products— 
Electric wire workers, 
Brockville, Ont... ices 1 338 


255 |Commenced Jan. 12; for increased wage 
rates; terminated Jan. 31; conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 

700 ;Commenced Jan. 18; against working with 
non-union employees; terminated Jan. 19; 
return of workers when other employees 
joined union; in favour of workers. 


64 |Commenced Jan. 3; against change in working 
conditions alleged to. involve speed-up; 
terminated Jan. 4; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


1,690 |Commenced Jan. 26; for amendment to union 
agreement with increases in wages, etc.; 
unterminated. 


*In this table the date of commencement in that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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ciliation by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Mines an agreement for preliminary operations 
was reached with the United Mine Workers of 
America providing for day rates from $3 to 
$3.50, also contract mining rates and certain 
working conditions. Work was resumed on 
February 1. 


Coat Miners, Westvittz, N.S—Three hun- 
dred and fifty coal miners ceased work on 
January 18, refusing to work with some 150 
other employees not members of the union, 
the Co-operative Labour Protective Asso- 
ciation, No. 1 (Miners), affiliated with the 
All Canadian Congress of Labour. After a 
cessation of two. days the other miners joined 
the union and work was resumed on Janu- 
ary 20. 


Rusper Factory Workers, KitcHENER, ONT. 
—Employees in two sections of one establish- 
ment ceased work on January 38 in protest 
against a change im production methods 
alleged to involve speed up of operations. 
The management reported that the number of 
operations had been reduced and proposed to 
reduce the number of workers or to increase 
the speed of the machines. The employees re- 
jected both changes and the management then 
decided to increase the speed. After the 


stoppage several of the workers were replaced 
and the strikers applied for reinstatement and 
those whose positions had not been filled were 
reinstated. It was reported that over one 
hundred employees were indirectly affected 
and several hundred partially affected. 


ELectric Wire WorKERS, BrocKVILLE, ONT. 
—A number of employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on January 26, negotiations 
for amendments to the agreement as to in- 
creases In wages of ten cents per hour, over- 
time rates, seniority, etc., having failed. The 
agreement with the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
provided for reference of any disputes as to 
amendments, etc., to an arbitrator appointed 
by the Ontario Minister of Labour if not 
agreed upon by the parties. It appears that 
differences of opinion arose as to the applica- 
tion of the terms of the agreement to the 
points in dispute. When the strike occurred 
the management applied to the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour and as a result of con- 
ciliation a settlement was reached and work 
‘was resumed on February 5. Wages were in- 
creased by five cents per hour for male and 
three cents for female employees, with cer- 
tain changes as to seniority, vacation, etc. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1939, issue in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1938. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as fat as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones. 


The number of disputes which began during 
November was 79 and 10 were unterminated 
at the end of October, making a total of 89 
in progress during the month; the number of 
workers involved was 42,900 and the resulting 
time loss was 132,000 man-working days. 

Of the 79 strikes which began during Nov- 
ember, 23 arose out of demands for increases 
in wages, three were against proposed wage 
reductions and 15 were over other wage ques- 
tions. Questions of working hours led to 
three strikes; 15 were over questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons; 13 arose over questions of working 
conditions; questions of trade union principle 
led to four disputes. Three disputes were due 
to sympathetic action. 

Final settlements reached during November 
numbered 64. Of these, 16 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 34 were settled in favour 
of the employers, and 14 resulted in com- 
promises. In the case of 12 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest 
number of workers during November began 
on October 30 at several tinplate factories in 
Monmouthshire and South Wales, when one 
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class of labourers demanded increased wage 
rates. There were 7,000 workers involved but 
work was resumed unconditionally on Nov- 
ember 4. 

Near Doncaster, Yorkshire, a one day strike 
which occurred on November 14, and in- 
volved 3,500 workers in one colliery resulted 
in a change in the method of payment of 
wages. 

Near Barnsley, Yorkshire, a strike of 48 
haulers in one colliery over dissatisfaction with 
travelling time allowance indirectly affected 
2,071 other workers. The strike began on 
November 15 and work was resumed on Nov- 
ember 17 under conditions existing prior to 
the stoppage. 

Another strike at one colliery near Barnsley 
involving 1,633 workers occurred on November 
22. The strikers demanded the reinstatement 
of a labourer who had been dismissed. Work 
was resumed the next day and the collier in 
question was subsequently restarted in another 
part of the pit. 

On November 10, a claim on the part of 
drawers for increases in tonnage rates led to 
a strike of 480 employees of one colliery at 
Shotts, Lancashire. Three days later 1,770 
employees of other collieries in the same dis- 
trict went out in sympathy. Work in all 
these collieries was resumed November 15, but 
the terms of the settlement are not noted. 

A demand that a dismissed employee be re- 
instated led to a strike of 1,500 employees of 
a clothing factory at Treorchy, Glamorgan- 
shire, on November 10. The employee was 
reinstated and work was resumed the same 
day. 

On November 2, at a steel plant near 
Glasgow, 265 labourers, locomotive drivers and 
plate layers went on strike demanding an in- 
crease of 3d. per hour. About 1,000 other 
employees were indirectly involved. Work 
was resumed unconditionally on November 
10. 

A claim on the part of strippers at a col- 
liery near Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, for increased 
tonnage rates led to a strike of 973 colliers on 
November 16. About 200 other workers were 
indirectly affected. Work was resumed on 
December 5 at the same rates which had been 
in force prior to the stoppage. 


Australia 


The latest quarterly summary of Australian 
statistics published by the Commonwealth 
Statistician, which has recently been received, 
contains statistics on industrial disputes during 
1938 and for the first two quarters of 1939. 

In 1938 there were 376 disputes which in- 
volved 132,480 workers directly and 11,474 
indirectly, with a resultant time loss of 
1,337,994 man working days. The number of 


establishments involved was 558 and the es- 
timated loss in wages was £1,303,820. 

During the first three months of 1939 there 
were 92 strikes directly involving 27,211 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 78,894 
man working days. In the second quarter 
there were 109 strikes, directly involving 26,962 
workers with a resultant time loss of 141,085 
man working days. 


New Zealand 


The Dominion of New Zealand has recently 
published statistics dealing with industrial 
disputes during the first nine months of 1939. 
During the period there were 55 strikes which 
involved 13,977 employees of 624 firms and 
which resulted in a time loss of 44,851 man 
working days. The estimated loss in wages 
was £50,526. During the corresponding nine 
months of 1938 there were 56 strikes involving 
8,262 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
19,761 man working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Novem- 
ber, 1939, which as the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics points out are based on “scattered in- 
formation from newspapers and other sources 
and are subject to revision as more definite 
reports are received” show 165 strikes as 
beginning during the month which with 125 
unterminated at the end of October made a 
total of 290 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these 
disputes was approximately 125,000 with a 
resultant time loss of 1,600,000 man working 
days. The comparable figures for the previous 
month which have been partially revised but 
are not final, show that there were 315 strikes 
in progress involving about 130,000 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 1,500,000 man 
working days. 





Training for Industries of 
National Importance 


In reply to a question in the British House 
of Commons on the steps being taken for the 
training of new recruits for the less skilled 
operations in industries of national import- 
ance, the Minister of Labour and National 
Service stated that the Ministry of Labour 
Centres provide training in a number of 
occupations of special importance and at 
present include over 6,000 men. 

The expansion of industries producing for 
war needs is however mainly effected by the 
upgrading of men already engaged in them 
and by the training of newcomers in the works 
themselves. This method is effective and, 
having regard to the large numbers involved, 
is the only practicable system for meeting the 
bulk of the requirements. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 
Summary of the Twenty-Eighth Annual Report on Labour Organization 


0 ene twenty-eighth annual report on La- 

bour Organization in Canada, covering 
the calendar year 1938, has been published 
recently by the Labour Intelligence Branch of 
the Department of Labour. The purpose in 
publishing these reports is to present as 
accurately as possible the standing of the 
trade union movement in the Dominion. The 
many phases of the movement, as well as the 
various central bodies operating in Canada, 
are discussed at some length in the report. 
Labour organizations are classified under two 
main headings, viz., local branch unions of 
international bodies, those having member- 
ship in the United States and Canada, and 
unions the membership of which is wholly in 
the Dominion. There are also two principal 
types of labour bodies: (1) the craft union, 
which includes workmen in a single craft or a 
number of closely related crafts or trades, for 
instance bricklayers and stone masons; and 
(2) the industrial union, having members in the 
various occupations im a particular industry, 
such as coal mining. 

Trade Union Membership—The total mem- 
bership of all classes of trade unions in the 
Dominion, as at December 81, 1938, was 385,039 
an increase of 420 over the previous year, 
comprised in 3,318 local branch unions, a gain 
of 60, as compared with 1937. The Interna- 
tional union group, consisting of the Cana- 
dian members of 98 central organizations, 2 
more than recorded in 1987, had 2,086 branches 
in the Dominion, an increase of 38, with a 
combined membership of 230,547, a gain of 





Groups of Industries 
Mining and Quarrying... .. . 
LEVEL RTA NS en 
INLETOACR Re tee cee et ce eee 
Printing and Paper Making.. .. 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes.. 
Railroad Employees.. .. 


Other Transportation and Navigation... 4 ie 


Public Employees, Personal Service and 


All Other Trades and General Labour.. .. .. 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces—The 
division by provinces of the 3,318 local branch 
unions of all classes in Canada for 1938 was 
as follows: Ontario, 1,214; Quebec, 713; 
British Columbia; 345; Alberta, 286; Manitoba, 
204; Saskatchewan, 194; Nova Scotia, 188; 
New Brunswick, 164; and Prince Edward 
Island, 10. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Cities—There were 30 Canadian cities having 
not less than 20 trade union branches, one 
less than the number recorded in 1937. The 


13,082. The group of Canadian central organi- 
zations, which numbered 30, a loss of 1, had 
&78 branches, an increase of 25, with a com- 
bined membership of 91,764, a decrease of 
6,869. The National Catholic group consisted 
of 292 syndicates and study circles, an increase 
of 7, with a combined membership of 50,188, 
a loss of 1,812. The independent units num- 
bered 62, a decrease of 10, the membership re- 
ported by 58 units being 12,540, a loss of 
3,081 as compared with 16,521 reported by 67 
units in 1937. 

Percentage of Trade Unionists and 
Orgamzed Wage-Earners to Population— 
According to the latest estimate of popula- 
tion (June 1, 1938), trade unionists in 1938 
represented about 3:44 per cent of the total 
population of Canada; adding 136,120, the 
number of members in the non-trade union 


associations, the organized wage-earners in 


the Dominion at the close of 1938 represented 
4-65 per cent of the population. 

Twenty-eight Years of Trade Unionism in 
Canada—The accompanying chart based on 
the membership figures indicates the fluctua- 
tions which have occurred in the standing of 
organized labour in the Dominion for the 
past twenty-eight years. 

Union Membership by Industrial and Trade 
Groups—The division of union membership 
among the various industries and trade groups 
is shown in the accompanying table. The 
membership of each central body is included 
in the trade group in which most of its mem- 
bers are employed. 


Per- 
Membership centage 
SL:212 8-1 
a UN es 8-1 
35,608 9:3 
25,386 6:6 
36,364 9-4 
80,950 21-0 
» el! Re Ee Ca aa 35,006 9-1 
Amusement... ........ 40,372 10°5 
Mee ae ae 69,009 17°9 


1924 branches in these 30 localities represented 
58 per cent of the local branches of all classes 
operating in Canada. The 1,717 reporting 
branches in these cities represented 58 per 
cent of all reporting branches in the Dominion. 

Unions Having Large Memberships in 
Canada—Of the 98 international organizations 
with branches or members in Canada, there 
were 18 with 5,000 or more members, 7 of 
these being composed of employees who are 
identified with railway operations. In the 
Canadian group were two bodies with over 
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5,000 members, one being a railway organi- 
zation. These 18 bodies represent a Canadian 
trade union membership of 181,419 (com- 
prised in 1,308 local branches)—47 per cent of 
the total membership and 39 per cent of the 
total trade union branches. 


Trade Union Benefits—Of the 80 Canadian 
central organizations making returns to the 
department, 7 reported expenditures for 
benefits, the total amount disbursed being 
$86,910.44, an increase of $39,252.66 as com- 
pared with the figures furnished by 6 organi- 
zations in 1937. Of the 98 international bodies 
operating in the Dominion, 56 reported having 
expended in Canada and the United States a 
total of $19,297,456 in benefits, a decrease of 
$1,609,017 as compared with the previous year. 
The disbursements of the international organi- 
zations in 1938 for the various classes of 
benefits were :— 


Death benefits.. .. --$ 12,408,920 


Unemployed and travelling benefits. 276,114 
Strikes benentss. %% 26 a Be we 2 880,076 
Sick and accident benefits. . A 1,658,023 
Old age pensions and other benefits. 4,074,323 


In addition to the expenditure made by the 
central organizations, the local branch unions 
disbursed benefits to their own members. The 
aggregate amount of such expenditure by 
883 local branch unions was $381,228, which 
was $57,666 larger than that reported in 1937, 
by 811 local branches. The outlay for the 
various classes of benefits by local branch 
unions in 1938 was:— 


DeathGbeneltsn: f. 0h; oho .a ee Ge ee ee 51,377 
Unemployed benefits... .. 104,735 
Strikempenenis. fe te. se ek ie. 33,186 
Sick and accident benefits.. .. 124,401 
Other (bemeiiiss, a). an As. 67,529 
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Non-Trade Union Associations—Apart from 
the organizations identified with the trade 
union movement in the Dominion, there are 
a considerable number of associations in 
Canada which cannot be included in the 
category of trade unions. The importance 
of such associations, however, warrants some 
reference to them in a publication designed in 
part to indicate the numerical strength of 
organizations of wage-earners operating in 
Canada. Reports were received from 136 
such bodies, including associations of school 
teachers, government employees and com- 
mercial travellers, with a combined member- 
ship of 136,120. 


Complete Labour Organization Directory — 
As in previous issues, the twenty-eighth annual 
report on Labour Organization in Canada in- - 
cludes a complete labour organization direc- 
tory, containing not only the names and 
addresses of the chief officers of local branch 
unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, 
but also those of the central bodies with which 
Canadian trade unionists are identified. 
Another feature of this directory is the record- 
ing of the names and addresses of the chief 
officers of those local unions concerning which 
information was received, in the department, 
which were formed during the interval between 
the dates at which reports were received from 
the central organizations and the publication 
of the review. So far as possible the names 
end addresses of all officers mentioned in the 
directory are corrected to date of printing. 

Copies of this report may be obtained from 
the Department of Labour at a nominal charge 
of 50 cents per copy. 





Military Service and Reserved Occupations in Australia 


A provisional list of reserved occupations 
similar to that issued in Great Britain has 
now been published in Australia. The list is 
intended to serve as a guide to the principles 
that will be followed in deciding what excep- 
tions from military service are desirable in 
the interests of maintaining industrial stability. 

The statement that accompanied the list 
declared that “volunteers for enlistment in 
the combatant forces of the Commonwealth 
will henceforth be accepted only subject to 
restrictions as to certain industries. The object 
of the restrictions is to ensure that, while the 
requirements of the combatant forces are met, 
those men whose services in other occupations 
are essential to national requirements shall 
not be permitted to enlist in the fighting 
services”. The Minister for Defence made 
clear, however, when commenting on the list, 
that its publication did not mean that any 
person covered by it could not offer himself 
for enlistment, nor did it mean that anyone 


already on military service who might be 
regarded as belonging to one of the specified 
groups would be removed from the army. 
It was intended merely as a general guide in 
determining the allocation of man power. 

Previous to the publication of the list, the 
Military Board had issued instructions to com- 
manding officers of militia units to release 
from military duty as far as possible all men 
called up for various duties who held key 
positions in companies carrying out contracts 
for important defence requirements. 

Shortage of Skilled Workers—A shortage of 
skilled workers for defence needs has been 
reported by the Commonwealth Assistant 
Minister for Supply and Development. The 
position is expected to become increasingly 
difficult within the next twelve months, and 
in addition to skilled men a considerably 
greater number of semi-skilled workers will] 
be required. 
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DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Presentations by the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada—aAll- 
Canadian Congress of Labour—Canadian Federation of Labour— 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


FE OR the purpose of presenting its annual 

memorandum of proposed legislation to 
the Dominion Government, a delegation of 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada headed by its general president Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier met members of the 
Dominion Cabinet on January 16. 

The delegation was welcomed by the Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour, 
and other members of the Cabinet present 
were:—Rt. Hon. E. Lapointe, Minister of 


Justice; Hon. J. E. Michaud, Minister of 
Fisheries; Hon. C. G. Power, Postmaster- 
General, and Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of 


National Revenue. 


The Minister of Labour, after noting the 
contents of the memorandum, thanked the 
Confederation for its offer of co-operation 
which he characterized as being “most timely, 
most helpful and most appreciated.” Discus- 
sion on the detailed requests contained in the 
memorandum were then carried on between 
the Minister of Justice and the president of 
the Confederation and several of his colleagues. 


At the outset, the memorandum re-pledged 
the Confederation’s “fullest co-operation to 
the Federal Government” and stated that “We 
recognize the duty we have, particularly at 
the present time, of collaborating with the 
Government of Canada to prevent our indus- 
tries from being paralysed by any labour con- 
flicts.” 

In the attainment of this objective the Con- 
federation urged the generalization of the use 
of collective labour agreements and that the 
Federal Government reach an understanding 
with the Provincial Governments “to legally 
oblige both employers and employees in all 
industries where the latter are sufficiently 
organized, to participate in joint conferences 
with a view to entering into such collective 
labour agreements.” In this connection it was 
also suggested that in order to assure the 
regularity of industry during the war the 
Federal and Provincial Governments should 
reach an understanding to guarantee workers 
the right of revising wage scales to correspond 
with fluctuations in living costs. 

The Confederation reiterated its request 
that legislation be presented to Parliament 
prohibiting the legal existence of the Com- 
munist Party. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Again expressing itself as being in favour of 
unemployment insurance on & national and 
contributory basis, the Confederation’s memo- 
randum stated: “We eagerly desire that the 
Federal and Provincial Governments arrive 
at an understanding as soon as possible on the 
most appropriate constitutional methods in the ~ 
application of such a helpful measure.” It 
was also suggested that any Act covering the 
establishment of unemployment insurance 
should include sickness and invalidity. 


National Housing Act 


The Confederation requested that the Na- 
tional Housing Act be extended to March 381, 
1941 and that the construction of workmen’s 
houses under Part II of the Act be facilitated. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The amendment of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act was requested, it being suggested that 
an insertion be made at the end of subsection 
one of Article 2 of the Act, the amendment to 
read. as follows:— 


“Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to apply to collective agreements between 
one or more trade unions, and one or more 
employers or association of employers for the 
purpose of fixing uniform conditions of em- 
ployment and minimum prices to be charged 
to consumers for the services to be supplied 
as a result of such employment provided 
said agreements are legally entered into and 
made binding under the laws of the province 
in which they are intended to be effective.” 


Old Age Pensions 


The Confederation again requested that the 
present old age pensions scheme be made a 
contributory old age insurance plan. Pending 
the institution of this proposal it was sug- 
gested that old age pensions be paid at the 
age of 65 years instead of 70 as at the present 
time. 

Other Proposals 


Other proposals contained in the Con- 
federation’s memorandum included suggestions 
for the overcoming of any ambiguity in the 
enforcement of the Sunday Observance Act; 
favouring the adoption of “all necessary steps” 
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to prevent the importation of foreign goods 
competing unfairly with Canadian goods and 
industries; resumption of the study of the 
possibility of making uniform the different 
Companies Acts in Canada; more restrictive 
measures in the granting “of temporary sojourn 
permits in Canada to alleged experts”; request- 
ing that a delegate of the Confederation be 
appointed as a member of the labour group in- 
cluded in the Canadian delegation to the In- 
ternational Labour Conference; requesting 
the establishment of a Federal Economic 
Council; etc. 


Reply of Minister of Justice to Delegation’s — 


Submission 


Replying to the delegation’s submission on 
behalf of the Dominion Government, Rt. Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, thanked 
the delegation for the benefit of the Con- 
federation’s views as presented in the memo- 
randum. 

Dealing with Communism, Mr. Lapointe 
stated that the Government had already taken 
and would continue to take all necessary 
measures to prevent the dissemination of sub- 
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versive ideas in Canada and added that such 
Ir.easures were equally aimed against Nazism. 

Referring to the Confederation’s representa- 
tions in connection with unemployment in- 
surance Mr. Lapointe pointed out that under 
the terms of the British North America Act, 
the central Government cannot compel the 
provinces or employers to contribute to a 
system of unemployment insurance, nor can 
the provinces transfer to the Dominion their 
powers in this regard allotted to them under 
the British North America Act. The only 
possible solution therefore, stated Mr. Lapointe, 
lay in the amendment of the British North 
America Act in such a manner as to permit 
the adoption of a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment, he added, was presently ngotiating 
with the provinces with a view to securing 
the required consent for the adoption of such 
an amendment. 

Mr. Lapointe also expressed agreement with 
the Confederation that the ideal old age pen- 
sion system would be a contributory plan. 
In closing the Minister of Justice congratu- 
lated the delegation on its well prepared 
presentation. 


Canadian Federation of Labour 


On January 25, the Canadian Federation of 
Labour submitted its legislative requests to 
the Dominion Government, the memorandum 
being presented by Mr. Allan Meikle, presi- 
dent, and Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary- 
treasurer of the Federation. 

In commencing, the Federation reiterated 
“Its assurance of practical co-operation in the 
fulfilment of Canada’s paramount obligation 
to share in the defence of the British Com- 
monwealth” and stated that “only in so far as 
it may help the Government in this primary 
task will the Canadian Federation of Labour 
venture to offer counsel.” 


War Administration 


The Federation congratulated the Govern- 
ment upon the consummation of the Empire 
Air Training scheme and expressed gratifica- 
tion “at the quick recruitment, organization 
and dispatch of the First Canadian Division of 
land troops.” Referring to mobilization, the 
Federation expressed the belief that in so far 
as “mobilization extends to industry the prin- 
ciple of voluntary service should be maintained 
wherever possible, not because of any moral 
objection to the conscription of men, materials 
or money but because the voluntary way is 
usually more economical.” For this reason 
the Federation recommended that no further 
administrative agencies should be set up to 
regulate industrial affairs, 


Referring to the findings of a Royal Com- 
mission which inquired into ordnance problems 
in Great Britain six years ago, the Federation 
expressed the belief that the state manufac- 
ture of war supplies “by eliminating competi- 
tion and discouraging invention has all the 
evils of cost plus operation without any com- 
pensating advantages.” 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board 

The Federation commended the Govern- 
ment’s active measures to prevent profiteering 
in war materials and in the ordinary com- 
modities of domestic consumption. Reference 
was made to the “initial success of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Labour as a striking 
demonstration of what can be accomplished 
by enlisting the voluntary co-operation of in- 
dustrial management with a modicum of com- 
pulsory power to cope with exceptional re- 
calcitrancy.” 

Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 


The Federation expressed the opinion that 
wages should be augmented by an allowance 
to compensate for any decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of money and recommended 
“that the Minister of Labour should periodi- 
cally anounce such changes in the cost of 
living as occur, and that he should urge the 
adjustment of the cost-of-living allowance 
bonus accordingly.” The Federation further 
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suggested “that the cost-of-living allowance 
should be particularly applicable to workers 
who ordinarily receive no more than the in- 
come in pay, allowances, and supplementals of 
a private soldier on active service who has 
a family to provide for.” It was pointed out 
that the cost-of-living provisions in all wage 
agreements which the constituent unions of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour have made 
since the war began recognize this limitation. 

The Federation’s memorandum also con- 
tained recommendations for the removal of 
anomalies in the rates of pay in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force and that all rates of pay 
be put upon an equitable basis; and that 
steps be taken to prevent, as far as possible, 
the occurrence of wide disparities between 
military and civilian rates of pay. 


Co-ordination of Railway Services 


As an economy measure the Federation 
recommended the co-ordination of railway ser- 
vices. It was considered that the objection 
on the ground of the resultant unemployment 
of railroad men had been removed by the 
1939 amendment of the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act providing for compensa- 
tion for employees adversely affected by co- 
operative economies. The belief was also ex- 
pressed that by lowering the age of eligibility 
for retirement on pension from 65 to 60 “co- 
ordination could be effected without diminish- 
ing the younger men’s opportunity of advance- 
ment to senior positions.” 


Civil Service 


Referring to the Civil Service, the 
Federation expressed the hope “that in making 
economies in the Civil Service of Canada re- 


gard will likewise be had to expectation of 
periodical salary increment which is an es- 
tablished condition of employment, and in the 
main an assurance against expensive variations 
of personnel.” 


Industrial Sabotage 


The Federation also requested the Govern- 
ment “to give due attention to the need for 
protection against industrial sabotage,” in view 
of the important role Canadian industry is 
playing and is destined to play in munitions 
production. The internment of probable 
enemy agents was requested, particular refer- 
ence being made “to persons showing their 
attachment to the Communist Party and its 
subsidiaries by their prominence at meetings. 
of those organizations during the last five 
years.” 

Unemployment Insurance 


Concluding its memorandum the Federation 
stated : 

“With the end of the war still far out of 
sight, the Federation believes that no good 
purpose would be served by preparing in any 
detail for the outbreak of peace. It hopes 
however that the Government will proceed as 
early as possible to fulfil the intention expressed 
two years ago to introduce a national system 
of unemployment insurance, as some such 
provision to cushion the shock of a cessation 
of munitions employment will undoubtedly be 
needed. No one can foretell what economic 
and social changes may occur in Canada during 
a long war, and until there is some indication 
of the shape of things to come any attempt at 
more than very general planning would seem 
to be futile.” 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour 


On January 26, Mr. A. R. Mosher, president, 
Mr. N. S. Dowd, secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. M. M. MacLean, secretary, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, presented 
a memorandum of legislative requests on 


behalf of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 


to the Dominion Government. 

Confirming the Congress’ previous pledge 
of support and co-operation to the Govern- 
ment made at the outbreak of war in Septem- 
ber the memorandum stated: “This pledge of 
support is gladly confirmed, and will be 
carried out both in the letter and the spirit. 
The Canadian workers whom the Congress 
represents believe that the war should be 
vigorously prosecuted, and as loyal and 
patriotic citizens, they are willing to take 
their share of the war-effort. It is desirable, 
however, to emphasize at the outset the 
necessity of maintaining unimpaired the 


traditional rights of citizens of a democracy. 
Even if it be granted that it is necessary for 
the Government to adopt legislation under 
which it is granted wide powers, these should 
be so clearly defined as to enable every citizen 
to understand them and they should be used 
with discretion. It is generally assumed that 
the war is being fought to maintain the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and any infringement of 
those principles should be made only on 
grounds which are so obviously necessary that 
no reasonable person could object to them. 
Under the stress of wartime, there is a tendency 
to magnify offences out of all proportion to 
their importance, and the Government is urged 
to dio everything possible to ensure that excess 
of zeal is not permitted to undermine at home 
the rights which our country is striving to 
defend overseas.” 
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The Congress drew special attention to the 
fact that British regulations had been amended 
“so as to preserve practically unimpaired the 
right of free discussion and the right of labour 
to organize and to take strike action” and 
suggested that Canadian regulations should 
be similarly amended “since in their present 
form they curtail civil liberties to an extent 
which appears to be far beyond that necessi- 
tated by the war.” 


The Basic Problem of Civilization 


Stating economic insecurity as being the 
fundamental cause of the evils prevailing 
throughout the world to-day, the Congress 
maintained that “even in the midst of war, 
there should be a widespread realization that 
the solution of the economic problem would 
solve almost every other problem which con- 
fronts mankind.” The Congress urged that 
attention should be given by the Government 
“to the preparation of plans for the employ- 
ment of returned soldiers as well as those 
workers who will be thrown into the ranks of 
the unemployed after the cessation of war 
activities.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Referring to the subject of unemployment 
insurance the Congress’ memorandum stated: 

“The Congress is interested to learn that 
the Government is considering the introduction 
of legislation at the present session of Parlia- 
ment for the provision of unemployment in- 
surance, and is communicating with the pro- 
vincial governments with respect thereto. It 
is hoped that a determined: effort will be made 
this year to put through the necessary legisla- 
tion, and, to bring Canada into line with other 
industrialized nations which have recognized 
the desirability of this measure of social justice. 
While it is no more than a palliative of the 
distress due to unemployment, this in itself 
is of some value. In this connection, the 
Congress desires to reiterate its opinion that 
unemployment insurance should be dealt with 
federally, on account of the need for uni- 
formity throughout the Dominion.” 

It was pointed out that the present time 
with improved employment conditions due to 
war conditions afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity of introducing a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and that these conditions 
would afford a larger number of workers to 
come under the scheme than in so-called 
normal times and would lessen the diffi- 
culties of post-war adjustments. 

The Congress also repeated its request that 
in any scheme of unemployment insurance 
provision should be made to exempt workers 
who are in receipt of wages below a definite 
minimum. The Congress also considered “that 


the cost of unemployment insurance should be 
a direct charge upon industry, but if a con- 
tributory scheme is adopted, at least the low 
paid workers should be exempted from pay- 
ments thereto.” 


Opposition to Railway Amalgamation 


The Congress considered that the passing 
of the amendment to the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act providing compensation 
for railway workers who. lose their positions 
because of the adoption of c.-operative plans 
“has given the people of Canada a misleading 
impression that displaced railway workers 
would be adequately compensated and thus 
tended to lessen their opposition to more 
comprehensive schemes.” 

The memorandum then reiterated the Con- 
gress’ belief “that all forms of transport should 
be co-ordinated and operated in the public 
interest, but that this should be carried out 
only as a part of a national system of public 
ownership and operation of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution.” 

The Congress’ stand in regard to the St. 
Lawrence Waterway was that “this huge under- 
taking with its important international aspects 
and the Federal and Provincial interests in- 
volved should be given careful study by the 
Governments concerned, and that no action 
should be taken until the project has received 
unmistakable approval by the Canadian 
people.” 

Old Age Pensions 


The Congress recommended that the Old 
Age Pensions Act be amended to provide for 
the payment of pensions at 60 years of age. 
If this was done, the Congress was of the 
opinion that younger workers who are now 
unemployed would be able to secure employ- 
ment. 


Nationalization of Munition Plants 


The Congress urged the nationalization of 
the manufacture of arms and munitions “to 
prevent profiteering in war-supplies generally” 
on “since it is intolerable that profits 
should be made out of the necessities of war- 
time.” 

Government Employees 


Expressing commendation and appreciation 
for the abolition of the Order in Council 
which provided that not more than 80 per cent 
of any unit within the Civil Service should be 
made permanent, the Congress protested “very 
strongly” against any proposal to stop the 
statutory increases for the duration of the 
war “on the ground that it involves a policy 
of wage-cutting, applicable to those who are 
least able to bear it, and sets a bad example 
to employers of labour generally.” 
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Other Proposals 


Other legislative proposals put forward by 
the Congress dealt with the establishment of 
a maximum eight-hour working day for all 
workers including those employed in agri- 
culture and a minimum rate of fifty cents an 
hour for all industrial workers; holidays with 
pay to all workers for at least two weeks; 
Canada’s Peace Policy; the League of Na- 
tions Society in Canada; ete. 


In conclusion the Congress’ memorandum 
declared: 
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“There are obviously many other matters 
of interest to the workers of Canada repre- 
sented by the Congress with regard to which 
representations might be made. It is felt 
however, that emphasis should be laid 
primarily upon matters; of urgency and im- 
portance at the present time. The chief con- 
cern of the Congress, in the field of legislation, 
is the maintenance of democratic institutions 
and the provision of economic security. These 
questions are closely allied, and it is impossible 
to lay too much stress upon them, even in 
wartime.” 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada Memorandum of Legislative 
Requests to Government of Ontario 


On January 17, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada submitted its memorandum of 
legislative requests to the Government of 
Ontario. The delegation from the Congress 
was headed by Mr. Tom Moore, president, 
and Mr. R. J. Tallon, secretary-treasurer. 
Receiving the delegation were the following 
members of the provincial Government: Hon. 
N. O. Hipel, Minister of Labour; Hon. E. 
Cross, Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
Public Welfare; Hon. G. D. Conant, Attorney- 
General; Hon. T. B. McQuesten, Minister of 
Highways; Hon. L. J. Simpson, M.D., Minis- 
ter of Education; and Hon. P. M. Dewan, 
Minister of Agriculture. Mr. J. F. Marsh, 
Deputy Minister of Labour was also present. 

The Congress’ memorandum opened by ex- 
tending to the provincial Government its 
pledge of “unwavering support in Canada’s 
war effort” given to the Federal Government. 
In this regard the memorandum further stated: 

Without modifying this in any way, experience 
of the past few months forces us to warn that 
our full co-operation can only be effective if the 
same willingness to co-operate is shown by those 
to whom it is offered. Our declarations should 
not, therefore, be misinterpreted as meaning 
we are willing to accept without question and 
submit to every edict imposed without con- 
sultation merely because it is claimed to be 
essential to the successful prosecution of the 
war. Employers who openly or by more subtle 
means seek to prevent organization of workers 
will continue to meet our stubborn resistance 
and the responsibility for any disruption of 
industrial activity on that score primarily is 
theirs. 

The memorandum then expressed the Con- 
gress’ desire of avoiding “every unnecessary 
controversy during this critical period” and 
urged the provincial Government to enact a 
measure based on the draft bill of the Con- 
gress prohibiting interference by employers 
with workers in exercising their right to 
organize; and recommending the representa- 
tion of labour on Boards and Commissions 
where labour’s interests are particularly 
affected. 


Freedom of Association 


Drawing attention to the disappointment 
voiced at the Congress’ last annual convention 
upon the failure of the Government of 
Ontario to enact legislation guaranteeing 
workers against discrimination because of their 
forming or joining a trade union of their 
own choice, reference was made to the amend- 
ment of the Criminal Code by the Federal 
Government respecting the right of workers 
to organize into trade unions. In this con- 
nection it was pointed out that during the 
debate on the amending measure it was con- 
tended that the Federal legislation could only 
apply in Provinces where similar legislation 
existed. The Congress therefore urged that, 
as Ontario was the only one of eight mdus- 
trial provinces without this enabling legisla- 
tion, action should be taken at the present 
session of the Legislature to give effect to the 
Congress’ previous requests in this matter. 


Injunctions 


The memorandum reiterated the Congress’ 
“firm opposition” to the use of court in- 
junctions in labour disputes and condemned 
them as being “fundamentally wrong and un- 
just interference with lawful conduct of strikes 
inasmuch as the issuing of temporary or 
interim injunctions prevents peaceful picketing 
and communication of information.” The 
Congress requested the enactment of legis- 
lation prohibiting the issuance of such in- 
junctions by local judges before both parties 
to the dispute have been afforded an equal 
opportunity to be heard. 


Unemployment and Relief 

In dealing with unemployment and relief 
the memorandum re-submitted the Congress’ 
previous proposals for “the provision of better 
housing and the carrying on of essential public 
works including reforestation, highway con- 
struction, elimination of level railway cross- 
ings, etc., to provide employment for the 
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employables until their services may be re- 
quired elsewhere, and that on such work a 
maximum eight-hour day be fixed and the 
prevailing union rates of wages paid.” The 
Congress also reiterated that “at the opportune 
time a six-hour day and five-day week be 
established without reduction in the workers’ 
aggregate earnings.” Upward revision of re- 
lief scales “to meet higher prices of the 
necessities of life’ was also advocated. 

The Government was commended for its 
efforts in connection with the Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Youth Training scheme, and it was 
suggested that as an additional phase of the 


program a forestry school for the technical 
training of young men be established in 
Ontario. 


Social Security 

Expressing the opinion that social and 
labour legislation to be fully effective should 
be national in scope the Congress asked “that 
the Ontario Government consent to amend- 
ments to the British North America Act to 
permit Federal enactment and administration 
of legislation of this character. 

Unemployment Insurance—Referring to the 
fact that the Government of the Province 
of Ontario had accorded its consent to the 
Federal Government to enact unemployment 
insurance legislation the Congress hoped 
“that full co-operation will be rendered so as 
to make immediately possible the enactment 
of this very necessary and long overdue 
legislation.” 

Old Age Pensions—The Congress reiterated 
its request that a retirement scheme should be 
incorporated into the Old Age Pensions Act 
“whereby all who withdraw from industry or 
commerce at the age of sixty or over be 
entitled to receive benefits.” Other amend- 
ments to the Act sought were: That there 
be no reduction in the amount of benefits 
where the recipient’s income is less than 
$1,000 per year; that the practice of counting 
as income an amount equal to 5 per cent of 
the assessed value of a home owned and 
occupied by a pensioner be discontinued where 
it is shown that the pensioner has paid local 
taxes on the property; that the present scale 
of benefits be substantially increased, and 
that the clauses respecting Provincial residence 
qualifications and the signing over of property 
be eliminated, etc. 

Other legislative proposals dealing with 
social security recommended the amendment 
of the Mothers’ Allowance Act raising the 
property exemption to $5,000, and the institu- 
tion of a system of hospitalization and medical 
care under state control. 


Minimum Wages 


The Congress stressed the need for increased 
enforcement of the Minimum Wage Act as 
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it applies to women, girls and boys under 
nineteen years of age, where the latter are not 
already covered by the Apprenticeship Act 
or trade union agreement; the bringing of 
domestic help and employees located on the 
outskirts of industrial centres within its scope; 
that workers seeking the aid of the Minimum 
Wage Board be accorded legal protection and 
guaranteed all back wages without having to 
go to court to obtain the same; and that 
organized labour be given direct representa- 
tion on the Board administering this legisla- 


ee Industrial Standards Act 


Referring to the administration of the In- 
dustrial Standards Act the Congress stated: 

While not denouncing the principals of this 
Act and holding the opinion that it could be of 
valuable assistance in stabilizing conditions in 
industry, experience has shown that under the 
unfriendly administration of the present Board, 
the purposes of the measure are being largely 
frustrated. On numerous occasions during the 
past two years changes in the personnel of the 
Board have been requested and evidence sub- 
mitted in justification of this. We regret to 
say there has been no improvement shown in 
the administration. We therefore firmly ask 
that the Board be reconstituted under a new 
chairman and a labour representative included 
in its membership. 

It is also suggested that to be really effec- 
tive, the cost of securing compliance with the 
provisions of this Act should be borne by the 
Government and more adequate inspection pro- 
vided. 

Other Proposals 

Other legislative requests and proposals con- 
tained in the Congress’ memorandum in- 
cluded: Direct representation of labour on 
the Liquor Control Board; compulsory regis- 
tration of barbers; requesting the rigid en- 
forcement of the 11 o’clock limit for the 
employment of women under the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act and discontinuance of 
the issuing of permits under the relative 
section of the Act; endorsing the compulsory 
introduction of the three-platoon system in 
municipalities of 10,000 or more; compulsory 
institution in all municipalities of a super- 
annuation and benefit fund to cover all 
permanent employees whether employed 
directly by the municipality or a municipal 
commission. 

The Congress registered its opposition to 
the use of one-man cars and buses “as a 
danger to the public” and pending action pro- 
hibiting this type of operation suggested that 
legislation be enacted to prevent operators 
from performing other duties while such 
vehicles are in motion. It was also suggested 
that strain on the operator resulting in nervous 
or other breakdown in health should be classed 
as an industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

The memorandum also reiterated the Con- 
gress’ requests for action respecting the 
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following: Compulsory employment of one 
certified projectionist for each motion picture 
machine; compulsory introduction of sprinkler 
systems in hotels, hospitals, orphanages, homes 
for the aged; apartment houses, etc.; regula- 
tions governing the use of poisonous materials 
in industrial processes and_ sand-blasting 
operations; legislation for the compulsory 
bonding of lawyers, notaries and _ others 
handling trust funds; maintenance of com- 
petent life-guards at bathing beaches; free 
text books to all school pupils, etc. 


Reply of Attorney-General 


Following the presentation of the memo- 
randum the Attorney General, Hon. G. D. 
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Conant, dealt particularly with the Congress’ 
representations in connection with freedom 
of association, and stated that provincial legis- 
lation was not necessary to make the amend- 
ment to the Criminal Code effective in the 
province, declaring: 

“There-is no question of the right of men 
to form a union and there is nothing that we 
could pass that would add one iota to the 
legal situation.’ Mr. Moore then suggested 
that a practical test might be made to 
clarify the legal confusion. To this Mr. 
Conant replied that his department was always 
ready to take action whenever there was any 
substantial complaint of interference of any 
employer with the rights of workers. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION 
OF LABOUR 


HE twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the New Brunswick Federation of La- 
bour was held in Moncton, N.B., on January 
9, with the president of the Moncton Trades 
and Labour Council, Mr. F. H. Weir, presiding. 
Among the guests of the convention who 
addressed the delegates was Dr. Charlotte 
Whitton C.B.E., Executive Director of the 
Canadian Welfare Council who spoke on wel- 
fare matters drawing attention to the neces- 
sity of further welfare legislation in the Prov- 
ince. Miss Whitton pointed out that New 
Brunswick had one of the best Children’s Pro- 
tection Acts of any province in the Dominion 
but that it had not been proclaimed and 
brought into force assumedly because of the 
cost of administration. 
Following the preliminary proceedings Mr. 
Jas. A. Whitebone, president of the Federation, 


declared the convention officially opened and — 


announced the appointment of the Credential 
and Constitution Committees. The Credential 
Committee later reported 37 locals and 2 
councils had sent in the credentials of 77 dele- 
gates, and that 35 locals and 2 councils had 60 
delegates in actual attendance. 

The following fraternal delegates were also 
present and extended greetings from their re- 
spective organizations: R. J. Tallon, secretary- 
treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Magnus Sinclair, International Repre- 
sentative, A.A. of S. and E.R. and M.C.E.; 
J. Frank Caine, chairman of the Joint Pro- 
vincial Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods; and E. R. 
Steeves, vice-chairman of the New Bruns- 
wick Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The president and secretary-treasurer each 
submitted detailed reports on the business of 
the Federation during 1939, and forty-nine 
resolutions were referred to various com- 


mittees of the convention and in due course 
these committees reported back to the con- 
vention. 

Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention was one endorsing the action of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in 
pledging the full support of Labour to the 
Government in the prosecution of the war and 
also pledging the Federation’s co-operation 
and support to the Provincial Government in 
its war work. 

The following is a summary of the other reso- 
lutions adopted by the convention: 


Recommending that the Provincial Govern- 
ment pass legislation that would give a Federal 
Commission control over all transportation by 
water, rail, on the highway and in the air. 

Requesting Federal and Provincial assistance 
for fishermen in the establishment of co- 
operatives. 

Urging the Government to pass legislation 
permitting workers two hours off work with 
pay on election days. 

Favouring direct labour representation on all 
public boards and commissions. 

Favouring the organization of all technical 
men into trade unions. 

Urging stricter enforcement of regulations 
governing licensed trades. 

Favouring the affiliation of the Railway 
Running Trades with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Federation. 

Opposing the use of Court Injunctions in 
labour disputes. 

Requesting that all unemployed be put to work 
on necessary jobs and paid the prevailing rate 
of wages for an eight-hour day, and that those 
unemployed be adequately supported until such 
work is provided. 

Urging the conservation of the forests. 

Endorsing the adoption of a modern appren- 
ticeship system. 

Urging the complete nationalization of all 
social and labour legislation and pressing the 
Provincial authorities to consent to the neces- 
sary amendments to the B.N.A. Act to permit 
such nationalization. 
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Requesting that the homes of old age pen- 
sioners be exempt from deductions. 

Superannuation of all workers serving 25 
years in an industry. 

Urging the adoption of the six-hour day and 
five-day work week by law. 

Requesting legislation providing for state 
hospitalization and medicine. 

That all industrial diseases be included under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

That all domestic servants be included under 
the Minimum Wage Act for Women and Girls. 

Urging the Provincial Government to take 
steps to give effect to Part II of the National 
Housing Act. 

Urging the partial exemption from taxes of 
small homes. 

That 50 per cent of all licence fees and 
gasoline taxes be paid to the municipal authori- 
ties. 

Requesting legislation to compel all vehicles to 
stop at all railway crossings, and that road 
markers be brought up to date by the insertion 
of reflector buttons. 

That the principle of free school books be 
extended up to and including grade nine. 

Establishment of legislation abolishing arrest 
for debt. 

Requesting legislation providing for vacations 
with pay for all permanent workers. 

Urging that the provisions of the Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act be extended to include 
Government employees. 

Requesting a superannuation scheme for all 
Provincial Government employees. 


That three weeks vacation with pay: be 
granted to Provincial Hospital uursing 
attendents. 


That a 48-hour week for Provincial Hospital 
employees be adopted. 

Urging the amendment of the Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act in order that em- 
ployers must bargain with their employees 
collectively when properly organized. 

That legislation be adopted protecting work- 
ers’ wages when employed by government con- 
tractors. 

The following were elected to serve as 
executive officers of the Federation for the 
ensuing year: President, Jas. A. Whitebone, 
Saint John; 1st Vice-President, G. W. Roy 
Myles, Moncton; 2nd Vice-President, T. J. 
Lawlor, Dalhousie; 3rd Vice-President, E. C. 
Camick, McAdam; Legislative Representative, 
J. S. MacKinnon, Saint John; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. R. Melvin, Saint John. Dis- 
trict Vice-Presidents were elected for each 
county in which there is an affiliated union. 
Edmundston was chosen as the next con- 
vention city. 

During the progress of the convention, it 
was noted that the only two living Past Presi- 
dents of the Federation, C. A. Melanson and 
E. R. Steeves, were present as delegates and 
on a motion being unanimously adopted they 
were made life delegates to future conventions. 


PENSION PLAN OF TORONTO TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 


According to an article appearing in the 
January issue of Canadian Transportation the 
employees of the Toronto Transportation 
Commission, by 1,112 votes to 461, approved 
of entering into an agreement with the Com- 
mission for the inauguration of a contributory 
pension plan effective January 1, 1940. 

Benefits—Under the plan, the amount of 
pension payable to the employees upon retire- 
ment depends upon the number of years of 
service and the annual earnings of the em- 
ployee concerned. “Final average earnings” 
on which the pension is calculated, is taken 
as one-fifth of the five best years’ earnings 
in the last ten consecutive years of service. 
Pensions are payable monthly and under the 
plan a male employee may retire, if he 
wishes, at the age of 65, and must retire at 
the age of 70. For female employees, the 
optional retiring age is 60 and the compulsory 
retiring age, 65. To be eligible for a pension, 
an employee must have at least 25 years’ 
continuous service, at his retirement age. It 
is also provided that employees now over 
70 years old, and with 25 years’ service are 
eligible. 

The amount of pension payable is calculated 
as being equal to $10.50 plus one-quarter of 
1 per cent of the final average earnings, mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of service. 
Thus in the case of an employee whose average 
annual earnings were $1,600 and length of 


service 40 years, the annual pension would be 
equal to $10.50 plus + of 1 per cent of $1,600 
multiplied by 40 which would equal $580. 

Pension Fund Contributions—The pensions 
are to be paid from a pension fund built up 
of deposits as follows: An initial payment of 
$250,000 by the Commission, an annual pay- 
ment of $149,000 by the Commission paid in 
monthly instalments, and an annual payment 
by the Commission based on one-half of 1 per 
cent of the earnings of new employees. 

Employees are to contribute 3 per cent of 
their wages and salaries estimated to produce 
a deposit of $120,000 a year into the fund. 
The deposit of each employee will draw in- 
terest at 24 per cent compounded and if the 
employee dies or leaves the service of the 
Commission prior to reaching retirement age, 
his deposits will be refunded in full, together 
with accumulated interest. 

Pensions will be paid monthly during the 
lifetime of the pensioner, it also being pro- 
vided that should a pensioner die after re- 
ceiving any pension money, but before having 
received in monthly payments an amount 
equal to the total deposits to his credit, the 
difference between such total deposits and the 
total amount of pension paid will be refunded 
to his beneficiary. 

The pension fund, and all questions relating 
to pensions, is administered by a joint board 
of officials and other employees. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 
Quebec Fair Wage Act, Rules of Interpretation, and repeal of Order 1-2-3 


—Safety Regulations 


in Quebec—Saskatchewan Regulations 


Governing Income Tax Deductions for pension fund contributions 
—First regulations under Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation 


Act. 


HE Quebec Fair Wage Board has re- 
pealed Order 1-2-3 which regulated wages 

in factories and shops in rural districts and 
Order 4 now covers the whole province. 
Rules of interpretation have been issued as an 
appendix to Order 4 and govern that order 
and others relating to particular industries or 
occupations. The order covering sash and 
door factories is again suspended for two 
months from January 3 and there is a new 
order for canneries. Safety regulations have 


been made under the Quebec Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act for window 
cleaners in factories. In Saskatchewan regu- 
lations determine the conditions, for income 
tax purposes, of deductions on account of con- 
tributions by employers to an employees’ 
superannuation or pension fund. The first 
regulations under the Saskatchewan Trade 
Schools Regulation Act were also published 
recently. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Rules of Interpretation governing Wage 


Orders 


Pursuant to the 1939 amendment in the 
Act allowing the Board to issue rules of inter- 
pretation of the various provisions of its 
orders and decisions such rules were gazetted 
on January 20. They are to be read as part 
of Order 4 (Lasour Gazerte, 1938, p. 512). 

Orders are to apply only to work done and 
salary earned within the province. Members 
of partnerships are not to be considered as 
employees. Population is determined accord- 
ing to the last published federal census or if 
the census is not definite it is fixed by the 
Board. For determining a period of appren- 
ticeship a month is 26 working days and 
temporary employees are not to be included 
in the number of apprentices. The orders do 
not cover boys and girls in reformatory and 
industrial schools. 

Orders applying to the district within a 
fixed radius of Montreal affect only munici- 
palities totally within that radius and orders 
applying to cities and towns cover those sub- 
sequently incorporated as well as territory sub- 
sequently annexed to them. The zone in 
which such cities and towns falls is to be 
determined by their population or if the 
population does not appear in the census re- 
port, they are to be considered as in the zone 
for which the lower rates are fixed unless the 
Board decides otherwise. Persons employed 
by regular employers are to be regarded as 
in the same zone as the establishment in con- 
nection with which they work; if an employer 
has workplaces in several zones the workers 
are to be considered as in the zone where the 
work is done. A worker employed by a person 
who is not a regular employer is to be paid 


according to the rate for the zone in which 
the work is done and, if he works in more 
than one zone in the same week, at the rate 
for the zone where the employer resides. 
In motor transport the workers are to be paid 
according to the rates for the zone in which 
are the employer’s headquarters. Workers no 
longer covered by a collective agreement are 
to be governed by rates for the category in 
which they would fall under Order 4. In all 
cases the Board may, by resolution, determine 
the zone and the wage order which applies to 
any workman. 


Ushers in theatres are to be treated like 
other workers in commercial establishments 
with the minimum rate applying to a week 
of 54 hours but in the case of ushers employed 
at hockey, baseball or other games, re- 
muneration may take the form of free ad- 
mission to the games. Employees in public 
buildings and apartment houses including 
elevator operators are also to be considered 
as employed in commercial and industrial 
establishments but the rates apply to a 60- 
hour week. The telephone operators for 
whom special rates are given in Order 4 are 
those employed by telephone companies. Other 
switchboard operators are to be regarded as 
office workers and paid accordingly. When 
operators work at night but are provided with 
beds or couches and have four to five hours 
for sleep, they may work up to 66 hours a 
week and be paid the minimum rate for a 48- 
hour week. 


The class “office worker” includes persons 
employed by stock brokers, outside collectors, 
ticket sellers and collectors for railway and 
shipping companies, persons engaged in 
checking Incoming or outgoing merchandise 
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for commercial or industrial establishments, 
persons in charge of stores or tools and per- 
sons employed by custom brokers to clear 
merchandise and determine rates of duty, etc. 


The minimum rates for office workers are 
revised to permit lower rates for the first 
year of employment. Instead of minimum 
hourly rates of 25 cents, 224 cents, 20 cents 
and 15 cents in the four zones into which 
the province is divided, 17 cents, 15 cents, 13 
eents and 12 cents may be paid for one year. 
Beginners hired by the week may be paid 
for the first year in Zone 1, $8, $9 or $10 
according as the regular work week is 48, 54 or 
60 hours; in Zone 2, $7, $8 and $9; in Zone 3, 
$6, $7 and $7.75; and in Zone 4, $5.75, $6.25 
and $7. The ordinary work week of office 
workers is according to Order 4, 48 hours but 
office workers in industrial and commercial 
establishments employed for the regular 
hours of the establishment must be paid for 
those hours. The new provisions permit bank 
messengers engaged by the year to agree to a 
60-hour week for $600 or more. It is also 
provided that office workers in biscuit fac- 
tories and bakeries in Quebec district who are 
not covered by the collective agreement gov- 
erning these plants are, however, subject to 
the regulations as to hours of work, overtime 
and legal holidays laid down in the agreement 
as long as it is in force. 

Another section of the new regulations stipu- 
lates that an employer who sells goods de- 
livered and contracts with a carrier to deliver 
them is co-responsible for payment to the em- 
ployees of the carrier for the wages fixed by 
the order. The rates for messengers are to 
apply to the normal weekly hours of the 
establishment where they are employed. 
Messengers working inside more than half the 
time and paid at the rate for the general 
workers are not to be included in calculating 
the percentage for the purpose of determining 
the numbers to which the different minimum 
rates apply. Persons employed in cloakrooms 
in hotels and restaurants are classed as 
messengers and girls peddling articles such 
as cigars, cigarettes, etc., inside an establish- 
ment are to be paid as sales girls. 


Certain rules are laid down as regards hotel 
employees. Stenographers in hotels who are 
employed by other than the owner have a 
normal 48-hour week. Hotels of more than 50 
yooms in Zones 3 or 4 are ordinarily required 
to pay the rates fixed for Zone 2 but if they 
close down rooms in winter to bring the 
number in use to 50 or less they are permitted 
to pay the rates for the zone in which they 
are actually situated. The weekly wage for 
bell-boys, porters and messengers based on a 
60-hour week is raised from $5.40 to $6. Waiters 
in taverns and waiters, kitchen help and cooks 
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in hotels, restaurants, etc., have a normal 60- 
hour week with a weekly salary of $15, $65 
monthly and $780 yearly. 

Except teachers, office workers employed by 
municipal corporations and school boards and 
church officers employed by parish vestry 
boards, all employees of public corporations 
are to have the same conditions as workers in 
industrial and commercial establishments who 
are employed for a normal 60-hour week. For 
firemen and policemen the normal week is 
72 hours but cities and towns may arrange 
for a day shift of 10 hours and a night shift 
of 14 hours provided the average hours per 
week are 72. 


When a watchman works regularly a 56- 
hour shift instead of 60 hours a week, any 
hours beyond 56 must be paid for at time 
and a half. Special constables in industrial 
and commercial establishments are to be 
classed as watchmen and not included in 
percentages. The provision for a weekly rest 
day does not apply to watchmen hired speci- 
ally on account of the war. Watchmen or 
janitors regularly employed by one employer 
and working part-time for another are en- 
titled, from the former employer, to 25 cents 
an hour with a minimum of three hours a day 
or $5 a week or $21 a month, subject to a 
deduction of $15 a month for a heated apart- 
ment. The employer is to furnish water, 
electricity and gas if they are installed in the 
building and must pay taxes for the apart- 
ment and the services. 


Construction labourers not employed in con- 
nection with commercial or industrial estab- 
lishments are to be paid 25 cents, 18 cents or 
13 cents an hour in Zones 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 
respectively for a normal work-week of 54 
hours in Zones 1 and 2 and 60 hours in Zones 
3 and 4. Shoe polishers have a normal 54-hour 
week. The special rates for motor mechanics 
under Order 4 apply only where the garage 
in which they are employed is a separate 
undertaking and apply to a 60-hour week 
throughout the year. Other workers of the 
kind are to be paid according to the type of 
establishment in which they work. 

The provision in Order 4 for maintaining 
the rates of wages in effect on January 1, 
1938, if higher than under the order, which 
applies equally to wages on December 1, 1939, 
in the case of persons who on that date were 
not subject to Order 4, is declared not to 
apply to an employee engaged between Janu- 
ary 1 and May 15, 1938, to replace one 
who had left or to a workman who, although 
employed in an estublishment on January by 
1938, and occupying the same position on 
May 15, 1938, agreed in the meantime to a 
reduction of salary or to the employee who 
replaces him. Neither does the provision 
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apply to those who, in December, 1937, were 
paid wholly or partly on a piece-work or com- 
mission basis nor to one not receiving in 
December, 1937, a wage above the highest 
minimum rate prescribed for persons em- 
ployed in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments. 

When the Board fixes by permit or special 
order for a certain establishment, a normal 
week longer than is fixed by the regular 
orders, workmen previously engaged by the 
week and paid at least from $20 to $30 a 
week depending on the zone, can claim pay- 
ment for these additional hours only if they 
represent an increase over the normal hours 
in December, 1937, or on any other date at 
which this provision is made applicable by 
special order. When a special order governs 
employees subject to the provision concerning 
wages in effect on January 1, 1938, the rates 
to be maintained are only those which are 
higher than those fixed for Class “A” workers 
by the special order. The rates for Decem- 
ber, 1937, need not be maintained unless ex- 
pressly provided for in the order. 

Methods are given for determining from the 
weekly rate hourly or monthly rates. When 
a workman works outside the employer’s 
plant and beyond his control, the daily hours 
are fixed at one-sixth of the normal week. 
Time taken for lunch is not included in the 
work-period if it is noted in the time-book. 
Hours of drivers of vehicles include only the 
actual hours spent in charge of their vehicles, 
but if they must wait elsewhere than at their 
place of residence or departure for at least 
eight hours these hours must be counted in the 
ten hours in the day for which they are to be 
paid but not as overtime. The provision that 
payment must be made for at least three 
hours’ work in any day applies to all part- 
time workers except those employed less than 
30 hours a week, those working in the same 
day for two or more employers as watch- 
men, furnacemen, etc., employees such as 
maintenance men, cleaners, charwomen, fur- 
nacemen, janitors, etc., who do not work 
habitually a complete day but are hired for a 
month or longer and employees engaged and 
working regularly by the week or for a longer 
period but less than three hours a day. 

The weekly limit of 72 hours for male 
workers is extended to 84 from April 20 to 
May 15 for persons employed in moving 
household goods but time and a half is pay- 
able for the hours in excess of 72. The pro- 
vision for time and a half after 10 hours’ work 
in a day where the normal number of hours 
per week is not exceeded applies only to 
workmen engaged by the hour. The overtime 
provisions of Order 4 are suspended in the 
case of employees in establishments subject 
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to the collective agreement covering the shoe 
industry but who are not within the scope of 
the agreement but the regular hourly rates 
must be paid for all hours worked. The 
exception to payment of time and a half 
when weekly wages exceed $20, $25 or $30 
according to the zone does not apply to em- 
ployees paid by the hour to whom the time 
and a half rate is payable only after 72 hours’ 
work. When holidays are granted instead of 
payment for overtime, the holidays must be 
granted within three months from the date 
overtime was worked. 

The provision that an employee doing two 
kinds of work is to be paid the rate fixed for 
the higher paid occupation does not apply to 
work done partly in winter and partly in sum- 
mer but only where the employee works at 
different occupations during the same period. 
Employers must give the Board on request 
the names and addresses of contractors 
arranging for home-work and they are not 
to change the numbers of employees so 
entered in the registers without permission 
from the Board. After February 1, 1940, when 
the provisions of Order 4 have been suspended 
because of the coming into effect of a special 
order in any district, the area not so covered 
becomes again subject to Order 4. 


Repeal of Order 1-2-3 


The repeal was effective on December 30 
of Order 1-2-3 (Lazour Gazerts, 1938, p. 623) 
which applied to men and women in similar 
occupations in factories and retail and whole- 
sale stores in rural districts. The  pro- 
vision in Order 4 (Lasour Gazerre, 1938, 


p. 512) exempting from its application 
municipalities other than those erected 
in cities or towns is repealed and _ the 


section defining the zones has been rewritten 
to bring under the order all factories and shops 
in the province. Factories outside cities and 
towns are treated as in Zones III or IV accord- 
ing to the size of the municipality. Otherwise 
the four zones under Order 4 remain un- 
changed. The only exceptions are that the 
textile industry in Chicoutimi is to be 
governed by the conditions of Zone IV and 
servants in hotels, restaurants, etc., and wait- 
ers in taverns in the city of Thetford Mines 
are to be considered in Zone III. 


Canneries—Order 27 governing the canning 
industry, a draft of which was gazetted on 
June 3, 1939, is now published in final form 
to be in effect for one year from February 11 
and renewable for another year. Exception is 
made of establishments open only from June 
15 to October 15, those where the main indus- 
try is other than canning and food is canned 
only for the use of the principal industry, and 
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of religious or teaching institutions, etc. Que- 
bec is divided into two zones, Zone I being 
Montreal and within a five-mile radius, the 
rest of the province making up Zone II. There 
are eight categories of workers. Part-time 
workers are those employed intermittently 
from June 15 to October 15 in plants operated 
throughout the year or for not more than 12 
days, consecutive or not, during the other 
eight months if the days fall within a period 
at the end of which the workers must be 
reclassified in order to determine the numbers 
to which the minimum rates apply. 

There is no prescribed work-period to which 
are to be applied the wages of travelling 
salesmen, part-time employees, or strawberry 
hullers but for other classes an overtime rate 
of time and a half is fixed for hours in excess 
of the prescribed period. Men working part- 
time in Zone I receive 25 cents an hour and 
90 cents in Zone II; women 17 cents and 15 
cents. All strawberry hullers receive a flat 
rate of one cent per quart, one-half cent per 
pint. For office workers and salesmen who 
work a 54-hour week in Zone I there is a 
17 cents hourly rate for the first year, then 
25 cents; in Zone II it is 15 cents and 224 
cents. Travelling salesmen must be paid at 
least $20 and $18 a week in the two zones. 
Stationary enginemen in Montreal and district 
are to work for the number of hours and re- 
ceive for regular work and overtime the rates 
fixed by Order 6 (Lasour GazeETTE, 1938, p. 
624); in other parts of the province the rates 
are as for the general body of workers under 
this order, rates applying for a 60-hour week. 
Watchmen throughout Quebec work a 72-hour 
week and have a 25 cent minimum hourly rate ; 
carters’ and drivers’ helpers are to receive 
90 cents and 18 cents an hour according to 
the zone. Their work-week is 54 hours. 

Sixty per cent of the male employees other 
than the above special classes are entitled to 
25 cents an hour and the rest are to be paid 
20 cents. The hourly rates in Zone II are 
30 cents and 25 cents for the same percentages 
of workers. Females in comparative work are 
paid less: 60 per cent receive 24 cents and 
40 per cent 20 cents in Zone I and in Zone 
II 22 cents and 17 cents for these percentages, 
respectively. Office workers and salesmen, 
carters’ and drivers’ helpers and employees 
not included in any of the other categories 
have a regular 60-hour week each year from 
June 15 to October 15. 

Employees are to be classified every four 
weeks unless the Board issues’ a permit to 
the contrary. The provisions of Order 4 
apply when not incompatible. However, 
temporary employees and strawberry hullers 
are not affected by the provisions that pay- 
ment must be made for at least three hours 
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when a man is called and willing to work, pro- 
vision for a weekly rest day or for the main- 
tenance of higher wages if fixed by agreement 
or otherwise on January 1, 1938. None of the 
employees covered by the order for the 
canning industry is entitled to the 15 per 
cent increase provided under Order 4 when an 
employee works less than 30 hours a week 
or for three hours or less in a day. 


This order abrogates resolution 30 of June 
15, 1938, which allowed employment during 
the busy season in seasonal industries of part- 
time workers at less than the regular rates. 


School Teachers—An order in council 
gazetted on January 20 amends Order 4 with 
respect to minimum salaries for school teachers. 
The minimum for any teacher employed by 
a school commission in any part of the prov- 
ince is now $300. Formerly, when the order 
applied only to cities and towns, the mini- 
mum was $300 if full lodging was provided; 
otherwise the wage was $400. Another change 
is the repeal of the order in council of Decem- 
ber 22, 1938, permitting municipal or school 
corporations by majority vote to declare them- 
selves exempt from Order 4. 


Janitors-—-An amendment in Order 14 deal- 
ing with maintenance men in public buildings 
in Montreal and district (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 1099) concerns janitors employed on a 
part-time basis, and reduces the number of 
rooms for the care of which a man receives 
only living quarters. Formerly those looking 
after less than 60 unfurnished or 50 furnished 
rooms were entitled only to heated living 
quarters. Now janitors must be paid if the 
number of rooms exceeds 40 unfurnished or 
30 furnished, the rate in the former case 
being 30 cents a month for each room over the 
fixed number and in the latter case 35 cents. 
The original order provided that this 30 cents 
additional rate was payable for rooms in ex- 
cess of 60 unfurnished and the 35 cents rate 
for furnished rooms over 50. Where living 
quarters are not provided, an additional $10 a 
month is payable when the rooms are un- 
furnished regardless of the number instead of 
being payable only where there were more 
than 60 unfurnished rooms. The same wage 
is payable where there are less than 30 fur- 
nished rooms but if there are more than 30 
furnished rooms, the janitor is entitled to $12 
a month in lieu of living quarters, which was 
the sum fixed originally for more than 50 
furnished rooms. 


Sash and Door Factories—Order 24 govern- 
ing the manufacture of doors, sashes and wood 
building products is further suspended for two 
months from January 3, 1940, by order in 
council gazetted January 27. 
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Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


By an order in council gazetted on January 
5 a section was added to the general regula- 
tions under this Act in force since June 13, 
1934, applying to window cleaners in factories 
the regulations of December 22, 1938, under 
the Public Buildings Safety Act. To prevent 
accidents persons washing windows from the 
outside are to use either a solidly built plat- 
form balcony or safety belts held with anchors 
or hooks. . 


Saskatchewan Income Tax Act 


In line with a 1989 amendment in the Act 
providing that the deductions from income 
which are to be allowed on account of contri- 
butions made by employers to an employees’ 
superannuation or pension fund must be 
approved pursuant to regulations made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, such regu- 
lations dealing with incomes earned in 1938 
and in respect of fiscal years ending after 
August 31, 1938, were embodied in an order 
in council gazetted on January 15. 

No deduction is allowed for a company’s 
contributions set up in the nature of a re- 
serve out of which pensions may be paid but 
where a company contributes certain amounts 
to the fund and retains a portion of an 
employee’s salary, in computing the amount 
of the profits or gains to be assessed, if the 
company’s contribution igs set apart and en- 
tirely severed from the company the amount 
may be deducted by the company as well as 
by the employee. When a company makes a 
lump sum payment in Saskatchewan on 
account of an employees’ superannuation or 
pension fund in respect of past services and 
the sum is irrevocably charged for the benefit 
of the fund one-tenth of the lump sum pay- 
ment may be deducted in each of ten succes- 
sive years commencing in the year in which 
payment is made. 


Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation 
Act, 1939 


The first regulations under this Act, 
gazetted on January 2 and in force on Febru- 
ary 1, include regulations for all trade schools 
as well as those covering only beauty culture 
and hairdressing and barbering schools. Final 
interpretation of the regulations lies with the 
Commissioner of Labour and Public Welfare 
to whom an annual statement must be sub- 
mitted. The regulations set out the pro- 
cedure and the information required for the 
registration of a trade school. After registra- 
tion the Commissioner’s approval must be 
obtained for any change in a course of in- 
struction or in the fees or texts or supplies 
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required or in any advertisements, and he 
must be informed of any change in the teach- 
ing staff. He is to approve requirements for 
admission, qualifications of teachers, standards 
of instruction, length of courses, safety and 
sanitary conditions of buildings and suitabil- 
ity of premises. Salesmen of trade school 
courses must be approved by the Commissioner 
and neither agent nor operator may guarantee 
positions. No person under 16 may enter a 
trade school. 

Every operator of a trade school must 
deposit with the Commissioner as security 
$1,000 for the payment of creditors holding 
judgments in respect of contracts for instruc- 
tion. The judgment debtor is obliged to pro- 
vide further security to maintain the sum at 
$1,000. A contract for a course of instruc- 
tion may be terminated by written notice to 
the school or its representative or teacher and 
the student is entitled to a refund of moneys 
paid above fees for “the then current week 
and the seven weeks next following or for 
the then current month and the month next 
following.” With the Commissioner’s approval 
the student may arrange to take a course 
terminable on shorter notice. The student is 
also entitled to a refund when the operator 
of the school is not registered or the situation 
has been falsely represented. 


The regulations dealing with beauty culture 
and hairdressing or barbering schools provide 
that a course is to consist of at least 1,000 
hours of instruction and practice during not 
less than six months of which in the former 
case at least 250 hours and in the latter 150 
hours must be instruction in theory or demon- 
Stration of technique by instructors. No short 
courses other than in manicuring are to be 
given except to operators returning for re- 
fresher courses and persons holding certificates 
of competency. There must be at least one 
instructor with two years’ practical experience 
for each 15 students. Any licensed nurse or 
physician may instruct in sterilization of 
equipment and_ personal hygiene. Every 
schoo] must be separated by a solid partition 
from any beauty shop or barber shop, as the 
case may be. There is restriction on the rates 
which may be charged for student services as 
well as the hours during which they may be 
performed. Students are to have an hour off 
for lunch between 12 noon and 2 p.m. 

In addition to providing for the observance 
of the regulations concerning sanitation in 
barber shops which were issued on June 15; 
1931, under the Public Health Act, the new 
regulations require every student to furnish a 
medical certificate. Instructors must do so 
annually and at such other times as the Com- 
missioner may require. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1939 


I N the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at December 31, 1939. (The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 375, and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now par- 
ticipating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an mcome 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The 
Act also provides that am applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private imcome 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 


of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension 
Act or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the maxi- 
mum pension is reduced by the amount of 
his income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse (exclud- 
ing the pension in respect of blindness pay- 
able to his spouse) and the maximum pension 
is reduced by the amount by which his 
income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Canada 
Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 
CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1939 








British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar, 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


— | | | | | 





Number of pensioners.............-- 10,586 13, 240 12,530 11,854 14,540 59, 895 


Average monthly pension........... $18 50 19 15 18 69 14 56 14 82 18 51 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

populationsaipy. Misc eees xyes 1-35 1-74 1-74 2-66 2-65 1-61 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population....... 2-36 3-59 3-12 4-22 5-00 4-40 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age........ 57-26 48-52 55-73 63-15 53-05 36-46 


Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending Dec. 31, 

diGT EXE ern ces hain he eA vale abe as ay sehr ei, $437,922 40 560,653 06 515,812 13 389,336 39 482,933 59) 2,464,388 16 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions April 1, 1939 to Dec. 31, 





LOGON CORRE ce erent ein « $1,295,872 49] 1,650,520 24] 1,543,308 11) 1,141,852 77} 1,480,577 63) 7,308,313 88 
Dominion Government  contribu- 

tions from inception of Act...... 11,008,581 05] 15,634,546 53] 16,237,315 55| 4,784,188 44] 10,109,192 77| 75,773,426 41 
gi Ne RRA Tag Cs aD rE as a Ta ll 0 Oe es es I Se eS 
SS ooOoEoEoEoEaoaaDh)uoaoaEoooaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaBEaBe»oE»EqEeEeEeaeaeaeaEeaeaeaeoeoaaoommm™") 

PELL. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
oo Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Number of pensioners............. 1,983 49,017 12,502 U4 186, 154 
Average monthly pension.......... $11 20 17 83 16 72 QOTOO! Wee see seeder Atos 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

BODWUIAHON Woo ckiote sinus aber s 2-11 1-55 1-33 ODOT is Manet a ae hee 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population...... 6-23 3-04 2-36 VAC Wea ool IL RE td ih oar 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age..... 33-88 50-79 56-41 De Dial ge nises ct eecwsehas take sls 


Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending Dec. 

Se IS9 Mie eee AN nee oe $49,153 91 1,963,259 52 477,167 14 405 29 7,341,031 59 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions Aptil 1, 1989 to Dec. 31, 

HOS ah: Wyo Heda treaty cr 22k 144,131 24 5,809,528 81 1,419,189 77 1,338 87 21,744,633 81 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act.... 1,003,098 57 | 24,177,885 50 14,682,287 16 16,280 31 173,426,802 29 


*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1938—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR 
BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 81, 1939 


British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
—- Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 


— | | | | 





Number of pensioners............. 181 276 257 641 551 1,305 
Average monthly pension......... 19 61 19 24 19 46 19 71 19 08 19 55 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending Dec. 

SIRI OBO tr) eee OH $7,839 12 12,007 21 10,899 00 28,555 22 53,434 93 58,148 69 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions April 1, 1939 to Dec, 31, 

LOSORP MBE TaN. RT ee $21,947 71 34,085 26 30,940 30 79,845 43 67,327 94 166,984 78 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of amend- 














ment to O.A.P. Act.......... $41,237 52 74,434 22 70,859 46 175,356 13 153,730 85 404,682 80 
Paar Quebec Saskatchewan 
eed Act Act Act - Totals 
effective effective effective 
Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 
Number of pensioners."5:.-0csse one ces cas cones 110 1,700 244 5,265 
Average monthly, pension.c)teprpaejaege. He aivascitas $13 96 19 46 ID Sbenben: eee beset 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 
ending sDechsly 1930 Maiden onde obras le $3,347 87 77,283 30 11,389 36 282,904 70 
Dominion Government contributions April 1, 
1O8GttoWeceol; LOsOin ene suet cintioae sprees. $9,680 56 217,386 76 32,595 39 660,794 13 


Dominion Government contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............ $20,858 91 537,866 78 70,540 13 1,549,566 80 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention Featured by Resolutions on Post-war Preparation 
and Youth Training 


ITH a registration of over 600 in attend- 

ance, the twenty-second annual conven- 

tion of the Canadian Construction Association 
was held in Toronto on January 16-18. 

Among the resolutions adopted were four of 
particular significance at this time, viz.: war- 
time policy, preparation for the post-war 
period, youth training, and trust fund legis- 
lation. 

The resolution on wartime policy reaffirmed 
the stand the executive had taken and had 
already expressed to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, namely, that “the full resources of the 
construction industry are placed at the dis- 
posal of our country to bring the war to a 
successful conclusion.” 

In regard to preparation for the post-war 
period, the resolution, after declaring “it is 
inevitable that an unsettled period will follow 
after the close of the war unless definite pre- 
cautions are taken,” called upon its incoming 
officers to place before “the Dominion Gov- 
ernment such representations as may be 
necessary, asking for the setting up of a com- 
mission or by such other means as may be 
deemed expedient, to have in readiness various 
schemes of work and industry fully prepared 
and financed, so that they may be set in 
motion directly the war is over.” 

The convention dealt with youth training in 
a resolution which advocated the appointment 
of a committee of three to represent the 
Association for the purpose “of meeting with 
a similar committee when appointed by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association to con- 
sider the necessary steps to be taken to bring 
about the appointment of provincial govern- 
ment committees to study and report on 
necessary reforms in vocational and trade 
training in relation to industry and business.” 

In addition the Dominion and provincial 
governments were urged “that the programs 
of youth training on a co-operating basis be 
continued, and particularly that part of the 
work which seeks to tie up vocational and 
technical school work with placement in 
industry.” 

The resolution on trust fund legislation 
placed the Association on record as favouring 
such enactments in all provinces along the 
lines of the Manitoba Act. 

In his presidential address, Mr. C. D. 
Harrington emphasized that the Association’s 
common objective should be to decide what 
is the best way in which the construction 
industry can serve Canada and to see to it 


that this objective is reached. In this respct 
he declared :— 


“Tt is our duty to consider what measures 
may be necessary to prevent disorganization 
and financial loss, in the rapidly changing 
financial and business conditions. Further, we 
must seek measures which will tend to stabilize 
costs of labour and materials, so that there 
may be no undue wartime inflation, which, if 
permitted, will inevitably lead to another and 
perhaps even greater post-war depression.” 


After reviewing the position of the industry 
in a number of matters, Mr. Harrington re- 
ferred to the administration of the housing 
legislation as follows:— 


“There has been a very encouraging advance 
during the past year in the operation of the 
National Housing Act. The government has 
apparently found it necessary to make some 
restrictions as from the first of this year, 
cutting out apartment houses and duplexes 
and houses over $4,000. This, I feel, was 
justified under war conditions. I think we 
should be prepared to urge the government 
to continue help to the small home owner.” 


One of the major discussions of the con- 
vention centred on construction during and 
after the war. Leading off on this subject, Mr. 
Walter G. Hunt, Montreal, observed that the 
construction industry did not want a war 
boom. It had been progressing favourably in 
the past few years, and he considered that it 
was “essential that material and labour prices 
should not be allowed to rise exhorbitantly 
but should be held within reason.” He 
declared that there should be no profiteering 
in the industry. 


He recommended that some action be taken 
“to counteract prejudiced opinion that was 
developing in the mind of the general public ” 
as reflected in letters appearing in the press. 
Declaring such assertions to be untrue, Mr. 
Hunt advocated that “the lump sum and cost 
plus methods” in contracts as being the fairest 
for all parties concerned. 


The activities of the Association during 1939 
were reported by its manager, Mr. J. Clark 
Reilly, who reviewed developments in an 
eventful year as well as the organization’s 
relations with the government. 

Other topics of discussion included “ Credits 
and Trust Fund Legislation” (introduced by 
Mr. F. G. Rutley); and “Improved Co- 
operative Relations Between the General Con- 
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tractor and Separate Trade Contractors” 
(introduced by Mr. John Parkin). 

The officers elected for 1940-41 were as 
follows :— 

Past president—C. D. Harrington, Anglin- 
Norcross Corp. Ltd., Montreal. 

President—Cecil H. Gunn, John Gunn and 
Sons Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Vice-president—John HE. Clarke, 
Halls-Aldinger Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

Fastern vice-president—Geo. Flood, John 
Flood and Sons Ltd., Saint John, NB. 

Mid-western vice-president—C. M. Miners, 
Saskatoon Construction Association, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 
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Western vice-president—Col. J. F. Keen, 
E. J. Ryan Contracting Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
BC. 

Honorary secretary—R. A. Seasons, W. G. 
Edge Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Honorary treasurer—E. F. Longfellow, Can- 
ada Electric Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

Chairman, Membership and Finance Com- 
mittee—E. M. Seale, Canadian Tube and Steel 
Products Ltd., Montreal. 

Chairman, Trade Contractors’ Section— 
G. P. Wilbur, Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd. 
Toronto. 

Chairman, Manufacturing and Supply Sec- 
tion—John W. Gooch, Canadian Metal Win- 
dow and Steel Products Ltd., Toronto. 





ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1939 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued 
recently its Annual Review of Employ- 
ment in the Dominion for 1939. The report 
deals with the situation in manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction and maintenance, services 
and trade, and also contains a brief section 
dealing with the subject of employment in 
banks, and other financial institutions. 

The review points out that a number of 
events, both domestic and foreign, combined 
to make 1939 an unusual year in many re- 
spects. Among the adverse factors entering 
into the situation was a generally late spring 
that seriously retarded the commencement of 
seasonal operations during April and May, 
while another was the widespread uncertainty 
in business over a period of many months, 
due to the dangerous political situation in 
Europe. The impetus to business provided 
by the Royal Visit, and the harvesting of the 
largest wheat crop in eleven years were among 
the beneficial influences of domestic origin, 
while the revival of industrial activity in the 
United States also had a favourable reaction 
in the Dominion. Finally, the outbreak of 
hostilities in September was of first importance 
in its effect upon Canadian business. Re- 
sponding to these various factors in different 
parts of the year, employment in 1939 showed 
fluctuations that in direction or extent were 
frequently at variance with those indicated as 
normal in the nineteen years of the employ- 
ment record. At the 1939 minimum of indus- 
trial activity, recorded at April 1, the index 
was lower than at the same date in either 1938 
or 1937; beginning with May 1, however, the 
movement was uninterruptedly favourable, the 
rate of improvement being accelerated as the 
year advanced, until at December 1, industrial 
employment was generally greater than in the 
same month in any other year of the record. 


During 1939, 139,810 individual reports on 
employment were tabulated by the Employ- 
ment Statistics Section of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, a monthly average of 
11,651. The employees of these establishments 
averaged 1,105,712, ranging from 1,015,632 at 
April 1 to 1,206,183 at November 1. In addi- 
tion, data were received from many companies 
in the financial group; over 800 branches of 
financial institutions employed some 56,100 
persons in 1939. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the general 
index of employment in 1939 averaged 113°9, 
not quite two per cent higher than the 1938 
average of 111-8; at January 1, 1939, the index 
was nearly five per cent lower than at the 
same date in the preceding year, while at 
November 1 and December 1, it was between 
seven and eight per cent higher than it had 
been in the last two months of 1988. The 
average for the year under review was fraction- 
ally lower than that of 114-1 in 1937, but was 
higher than in any other year of the record 
except 1929. 


Employment Comparison Canada—United 
States 


In a comparison of the course of employment 
in manufacturing in Canada and the United 
States, the review states that, on the whole, 
rather less fluctuation is shown in Canada than 
in the States. This is somewhat surprising im 
view of the fact that employment in manufac- 
turing in the Dominion is generally more sub- 
ject to seasonal variation than is the case in the 
United States. It is suggested that differences 
in the industrial distribution of the workers 
included in the surveys in the two countries 
largely contribute to this more advantageous 
position in the Dominion, where a larger pro- 
portion of the total workers belong to the 
non-durable groups of industries than is the 
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case in the United States. Non-durable groups 
ordinarily show less marked fluctuations than 
occur in the production of durable goods, which 
probably provide work for a greater proportion 
of the workers included in the American than 
in the Canadian surveys of employment. 


The 1939 Annual points out that, in revised 
statistics recently issued by the United States 
Department of Labor, 1937 has displaced 1929 
as the year of maximum industrial activity, 
the latter yielding the position in this respect 
that it has been accorded for a decade. In the 
Dominion, however, 1929 retains its general 
superiority over any other year of the record. 


With regard to the situation on steam rail- 
ways, it is remarked that from 1929 until 
1933 there were successive and pronounced. de- 
clines in the personnel of these utilities in both 
countries, while the recovery since then has 
been relatively slight. However, the level of 
employment on the Dominion railways has, 
since 1929, been higher than on the American 
lines. 

Employment by Industries 


The review devotes another section to a- 


comparison of the varying levels of employ- 
ment in recent years in the main industrial 
groups and in all industries in the Dominion, 
showing that since 1929 manufacturing and 
transportation have been almost uniformly at 
a lower level than general industrial employ- 
ment, although the disparity in manufacturing 
has considerably diminished in the last four 
or five years, and at the end of 1939, the general 
and the manufacturing indexes were very 
similar. The course of employment in con- 
struction, governed to some extent by unem- 
ployment relief work in the years since 1931, 
has been erratic, the curve having in some 
years been considerably above, and in others 
considerably below, the general average. How- 
ever, in the last three years some recovery 
has been indicated, with the result that the 
1939 construction curve was quite close to that 
for all industries. On the other hand, the 
level of employment in mining, trade and 
services has for many years been considerably 
above that in other industries; the employ- 
ment figures for these industries not only exert 
a stabilizing effect upon the general volume of 
employment, but also have an important in- 
fluence in raising the all-industries curve to a 
position above that of the manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation and communications 
industries. 

In a comparison of the trends in the four 
great divisions of manufacturing—(pulp and 
paper, lumber, textiles, and iron and. steel)— 
with those in manufacturing as a whole, it is 
pointed out that the factors making for in- 
tensified activity in 1939 operated with greater 
farce upon the last three than upon the pulp 
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and paper division, with the result that the 
movement in that group was not so steeply 
upward during the 1939 period of expansion 
as in the other three divisions. In com- 
parison with the other major manufacturing 
industries, the textile trades appeared in a 
particularly favourable position, employment 
in recent months having reached an exception- 
ally high level. The improvement in iron and 
steel has recently also been pronounced, until 
at December 1, 1939, the employment index 
was slightly higher than in any preceding 
month since the early part of 1930. 

In regard to transportation, it is stated that 
the level of employment in the western areas 
has been consistently higher than in the re- 
maining parts of the Dominion; in most prov- 
inces, this industry in the latter months of 
1939 was more active than in the autumn and 
early winter of any other recent year. The 
staffs of trading establishments in all five 
economic areas have since 1983 shown succes- 
sive increases, resulting during 1939 in the 
greatest volume of employment yet recorded. 
The review remarks that the level in trade 
has been highest in Quebec, where the increases 
in the total population have also exceeded 
those in other parts of Canada. 


In a detailed analysis of the situation, the 
review points out that from the 1939 low 
point at April 1 until the maximum of em- 
ployment at November 1, the uninterruptedly 
favourable movement resulted in an increase 
of 17-8 per cent in the index, an advance that 
in the years since 1920, was exceeded only by 
that reported in the same period of 1937. The 
November 1 index was the third highest figure 
in the nineteen years for which statistics are 
available, while that for December 1 was the 
highest yet recorded at that date. It is esti- 
mated that at December 1, 1939, the staffs of 
the co-operating employers included some 
85,000 more workers than these establishments 
had employed at December 1, 1938. 


Employment by Provinces and Cities 


Employment in all provinces except in New 
Brunswick was generally brisker in the year 
reviewed than in 1938. In most other provinces 
the improvement in 1939 commenced after the 
lapse of a few months, during which the com- 
parison with the same period of 1938 was un- 
favourable; also in most of the provinces the 
rate of expansion was accelerated towards the 
close of the year, the December 1 gain over the 
Same date in 1938 considerably exceeding the 
average increase shown by the same province 
in the annual comparison. 

The situation reported in Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver was generally better in 1939 than in 
the preceding year, the gains in the indexes of 
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employment ranging from just under one per 
cent in Winnipeg, to 11:3 per cent in Quebec 
City; in each of these centres except Winni- 
peg, the increase exceeded the percentage ad- 
vance reported in the Dominion as a whole. 
In Hamilton and Windsor, on the other hand, 
activity was generally lower than in 1938. 
An index calculated for these eight cities as a 
unit, showed an increase of two per cent over 
1938, compared with that of 1-9 per cent in 
the general index for Canada. The cities’ 
index was higher than in any other year since 
1930, being two points above the 1987 figure, 
whereas the Dominion index was fractionally 
lower than that for 1937. The review goes 
on to state that employment generally in 
manufacturing, communications, trade, services 
and construction in the larger cities, in 1939 
as in immediatly preceding years, did not reach 
a level equal to that in other parts of Canada. 
On the other hand, the cities’ employment 
index for transportation in recent years has 
been above the Canada figure. 


Industrial Analysis 

In an analysis dealing with the various in- 
dustries, the review points out that manu- 
facturing showed uninterrupted expansion from 
the first of January to December 1, during 
which period the index increased by 17-2 
per cent to an all-time maximum of 122-2 
at the beginning of December. This advance 
compared favourably with the average gain of 
rather better than eight per cent, indicated 
from January 1 to December 1 in the ex- 
perience of preceding years since 1920. In 


spite of this unusually pronounced expansion, 
the 1939 average index was only slightly above 
that for 1988; this was due to the relatively 
low level of activity prevailing in the first part 
of last year, when the monthly indexes from 
January to July were below those for the 
same date in 1988. 


Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
substantial improvement was reported in 
logging in the last quarter of 1939, but owing 
to slackness in the earlier part of the year, 
the annual index of employment was below 
the 1938 average. In mining, employment 
showed nine monthly advances, and the situ- 
ation was more favourable than in any other 
year of the record. Transportation, on the 
whole, reported a slight gain over 1938 and 
1937; the increased movement of grain and 
other commodities brought about improvement 
during many months, until the level of em- 
ployment at the end of the year was the 
highest indicated since 1931. Construction 
and maintenance afforded more employment 
in the first three quarters of 1939 than in 
the same part of 1938, after which the com- 
parison owas unfavourable. However, the 
index for the twelve months of 1939 was above 
that for the preceding year. Building and 
railway construction and maintenance showed 
slight improvement, and road construction 
was also more active, partly as a result of an 
increase in the unemployment relief projects 
undertaken during the year. In services and 
trade, employment was in greater volume than 
in any other year of the record. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1939 


HE Department of Labour _ receives 
monthly reports from local trade unions 
throughout the country, indicating their mem- 
bership and the number of members unem- 
ployed on the last day of each month, a 
tabulation of this data furnishing a continuous 
gauge of the situation for organized workers 
during the year. Local unions reporting each 
month during 1939 averaged 1,943 with a 
membership average of 245,748 persons, 12-2 
per cent of whom were on an average unem- 
ployed. This percentage for 1939 was the 
lowest on record since 1930 with the exception 
of the year 1937 when unemployment averaged 
10-7 per cent. 

There was some measure of revival in condi- 
tions for organized workers during 1939 from 
the previous year, the percentage of idleness for 
each month from the close of April onward 
being at a level below that of the correspond- 
ing month in 1938. Employment for the year 
reached its height in October when 9-0 per 
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cent of the members reported were off work, 
which percentage was the smallest that has 
been recorded in any month since October, 
19387. The percentage of 16:4 reflected in 
February, 1939, constituted the unemployment 
maximum for the year. 

The manufacturing industries during the 
first quarter of the year showed some cur- 
tailment in activity from the same period in 
1938, but more favourable conditions prevailed 
in the remaining months. In the iron and steel 
trades the situation was quieter in the first 
six months, but employment was more plenti- 
ful from then onward, particularly in the latter 
part of the year. The garment trades indi- 
cated substantial improvement during ten 
months of the year, the increases being 
especially marked in April, May and July, 
while in January and March some employment 
cessation was apparent. Varying conditions 
were noted in the pulp and paper industries 
during 1939, January, March, April and May 
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showing but slight curtailment in employment 
from the corresponding months in 1938, and 
August and September recessions on a some- 
what larger scale. In June, however, note- 
worthy employment advancement was evident, 
and an upward movement of employment was 
reflected in the remaining months. The wood 
products division of the manufacturing in- 
dustries registered substantial employment re- 
covery from 1938 in all months except August 
and September. Building and construction 
activities were stimulated during 1939, Janu- 
ary, February and April being the only months 
to. record any slackening in employment, 
while of the gains in the other months those 
registered in the last quarter of the year were 
of quite generous proportions. The trans- 
portation industries likewise showed a higher 
level of activity, the first four months only 
indicating a less favourable situation, the 
steam railway division reflecting consistent 
gains from the close of April, while in navi- 
gation some lessening in the volume of activity 
was evident during a large part of the year, 
though tending to improve in the latter 
months. The coal mining industry was gener- 
ally quieter during 1939 than in the previous 
year, though the variations month by month 
were not outstanding, October and December 
alone reflecting moderate gains in activity. 
Retail trade was quite active, the change im 
conditions from 1938 being so slight as to be 
almost negligible. Communication workers 
were afforded a somewhat better volume of 
employment in all months during 1939 with 
the exception of September, when compared 
with the corresponding months of 1938, while 
the drop in activity recorded in that month 
was quite small. The services division showed 
little variation in the employment level 
month by month when compared with 1938 
conditions, several months showing rather 
slight increases in activity, and others reces- 
sions of little importance. The situation for 
lumber workers and loggers reflected a more 
favourable trend toward the close of the year, 


but for the most part slacker conditions pre- 
vailed. The fishing industry showed a greater 
prevalence of available employment during 
January, February, August, October and 
November, while in the other months losses 
were recorded, which in March and April were 
quite pronounced. 


During January, 1939, there was a minor in- 
crease in the volume of work afforded local 
trade union members from the close of 1938, 
the manufacturing industries, particularly the 
iron and steel, and garment trades, being 
largely responsible for this better trend. In 
February there was a general lowering in 
activity, the majority of trades participating in 
this slightly less favourable employment move- 
ment noted from January. At the close of 
March a small gain from February conditions 
was apparent, the building and construction 
trades, and manufacturing industries reflecting 
an upward trend. This improvement con- 
tinued throughout April, the manufacturing 
and transportation industries particularly, in- 
dicating heightened employment, though 
activity in practically all trades tended in a 
favourable direction. The period of diminish- 
ing unemployment which set in during March 
was maintained without interruption until the 
close of October, though the changes from 
month to month were small. In November 
there was a slight tendency toward retarded 
employment, due largely to the seasonal lull 
in building and construction activities, and in 
a smaller measure to losses in coal mining and 
in the transportation industries. However, the 
percentage of unemployment for November 
proved to be the lowest on record for the 
corresponding month in any year since 1929. 
Due partly to seasonal inactivity and in some 
measure to conditions consequent upon the 
holiday period when a number of firms take 
advantage of the usual quietness in business 
for inventory and stocktaking purposes, the 
December percentage of idleness showed a 
slight rise from November. 


The International Labour Organization in 1939 


The increasing gravity of the international 
outlook and the subsequent outbreak of war 
necessarily influenced the activity of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization during the year 
1939, records the International Labour Office 
in a recent review of the activities from which 
the following is taken. 

The Organization has adapted itself to 
events. It has shown that its tripartite charac- 
ter, uniting Governments, employers and work- 
ers for a common aim, is capable of facing 
social problems in a time of crisis as well as 
in normal times. 

Thus, from the beginning of the year, it 
drew the practical conclusions from the con- 
dition of “near war’ and the speeding up of 


re-armament which obtained in most countries, 
by renouncing attempting to secure the im- 
mediate realization of the 40-hour week. In 
June, at the International Labour Conference, 
Governments, employers and workers, under 
the menace of imminent hostilities, decided al- 
most unanimously to postpone the considera- 
tion of the questions of the reduction of hours 
of work submitted to them, while reserving 
action on them for the future as a reform 
which will be of vital importance when exces- 
sive armament production has ceased and the 
world returns to a peace-time economy. 

On the other hand, in dealing with the other 
items on its agenda, less affected by excep- 
tional circumstances—road transport, contracts 
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of employment to indigenous workers, the 
protection of migrant workers, and technical 
and vocational education and apprenticeship— 
the Conference adopted no less than 4 draft 
Conventions and 6 Recommendations. 


This session of the International Labour 
Conference was not only noteworthy because 
of this important contribution to the volume 
of international social legislation which has 
been created during the past 20 years. It also 
gave striking evidence of the loyalty of the 
States Members. Forty-six were represented, 
in spite of the political crisis. Some were 
countries which, like the United States, never 
belonged to the League of Nations, or which 
have either left the League or have given 
notice to do so but have remained Members 
of the International Labour Organization—like 
Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Peru, and Hungary. 
During the general discussion on the Report 
of the Director, Mr. Winant, 60 speakers— 
Governments, employers and workers—from 
every Continent maintained energetically that 
the Organization must continue its services to 
the world whatever the circumstances. 


It thus endorsed the principle already 
adopted unanimously by the Governing Body 
of the I.L.0. in February—that the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization should continue its 
work, even in the ultimate event of war. 

The Governing Body, moreover, did not stop 
at stating this principle, but also took various 


steps to ensure its practical application in the 
event of an armed conflict ensuing. 

Therefore, when hostilities broke out at the 
beginning of September, the I.L.0., thanks to 
the wise provisions taken, was able to continue 
its activity despite the mobilization of part 
of its staff and other difficulties of all kinds. It 
iS Carrying on. 

For the past 4 months, the I.L.0. has con- 
tinued its work of endeavouring to meet the 
various and’ changing needs of its States Mem- 
bers. More than 40 of them, 20 of which are 
actually European, are taking no part in hos- 
tilities. In the case of those countries which 
are at peace and which have not had to take 
serious military measures, permanent labour 
problems present almost an ordinary aspect. 
Others, although neutral, owing to mobilization 
have to meet new and complex problems. As 
for the belligerents, they are faced with great 
economic and social problems the importance 
of which cannot be overestimated. 

Such are: the redistribution of labour; hours 
of work and rest periods; the employment of 
women, young persons and children; the question 
of elderly workers; the adaptation of wages to 
the cost of living; the prevention of, and com- 
pensation for, accidents; industrial diseases; 
labour inspection; the increasing importance of 
social insurance; the guarantee of employment 
on demobilization; assistance for the families of 
mobilized men; new conditions of maritime and 
agricultural work; and the organization of 


collaboration between public authorities, em- 
ployers and workers. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1939 


[Phe work of the offices of the Employment 

Service of Canada during the quarter 
October to December, 1939, was less in volume 
than during the corresponding quarter of 1938, 
as there was shown a decrease of 23 per cent 
both in vacancies offered and in placements 
effected. An analysis of the different industries 
showed fewer placements were registered in 
farming, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices, and transportation, the bulk of the 
decline being shown in the first two groups. 
These decreases were offset, in part, by gains 
reported in logging, manufacturing, trade and 
mining, of which the largest were in logging 
and manufacturing. Provincially, New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario alone reported more vacan- 
cies and placements. Losses in all remaining 
provinces, however, more than offset these 
gains, the declines recorded throughout the 
West in farming and in Quebec and British 
Columbia in construction and maintenance 
being particularly outstanding. 

From the chart which accompanies the 
article on the work of the Employment Ser- 
vice for the month of December it will be 
seen that the curves of vacancies and place- 
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ments in relation to applications followed a 
downward course throughout October and 
November, the trend of the curves being less 
pronounced during the first half of October 
than during the succeeding periods, but in 
December a sharp recovery was noted, there 
being a rise of 10 points. At the close of the 
quarter, however, the levels reached were still 
considerably below those attained at the end 
of December a year ago. During the period 
October to December, 1939, there was a ratio 
of 46:4 vacancies and 44-5 placements for each 
100 applications for employment, as compared 
with 54:2 vacancies and 52-6 placements 
during the corresponding periods of 1938. 

The average number of ‘positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,233, of applications registered 2,658, and of 
placements effected 1,184, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,577 vacancies, 2,910 applica- 
tions and 1,529 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1988. 

During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 1939, the offices reported that they had 
made 93,044 references of persons to positions 
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and had effected a total of 88,758 placements, 
of which 57,540 were in regular employment 
and 31,218 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 41,708 were of men and 
15,832 of women, while casual work was found 
Com- 


for 16,848 men and 14370 women. 
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parison with the corresponding quarter in 1938 
showed that 116,201 placements were then 
made, of which 79 906 were in regular em- 
ployment and 36,295 in casual work. Applica- 
tions for employment during the period under 
review were received from 144,008 men and 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMEN1 
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55,839 women, a total of 199,347 in contrast 
with the registration of 221,113 persons during 
the last quarter of 19388. Employers notified 
the Service during October to December, 1939, 
of 92,463 vacancies, of which 59,107 were for 
men and 33,356 for women, as compared with 


119,885 opportunities for work during the 
corresponding period of 1938. 

A report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of De- 
cember, 1939, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1939. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1939 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on January 1 was 11,891, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,135,400 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,967, having an aggregate 
membership of 251,282 persons, 11:4 per cent 


of whom were without employment on Janu- 
ary 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1940, 
as Reported by Employers 


The records of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that there is invariably a con- 
traction in industrial activity at the beginning 
of January, mainly due to curtailment of 
operations in the outdoor industries for the 
winter, together with the losses in employ- 
ment resulting from the closing of establish- 
ments over the holidays and for inventories 
and repairs. There was the customary reces- 
sion at the beginning of January, 1940, but this 
was less-than-normal in the experience of the 
last nineteen years, involving the release of 
some five per cent of the reported staffs, as 
compared with the average reduction of just 
under seven per cent between December 1 and 
January 1 in this period. The level of em- 
ployment at the latest date was considerably 
higher than that indicated at January 1 in 
any other year of the record. 


Statements for the month under review were 
furnished by 11,891 establishments, whose em- 
ployees aggregated 1,185,400; as compared with 
1,198,541 at December 1, 1939, this was a 
decline of 63,141 persons, or 5:3 per cent. 
Based on the 1926 average as 100, the crude 
index stood at 116-2, compared with 122-7 
in the preceding month, and 108-1 at Janu- 
ary 1, 1989. The previous high figures for 
that date were those of 113-4 in 1938, and 
111-2 in 1980. 

After correction for seasonal influences, the 
January 1, 1940, index was 120-7, compared 
with 119-8 at December 1, when the reduction 
in employment had also been below the 
average. The seasonally-corrected index at the 


latest date was higher than in any other 
month since September, 1929. 

In accordance with the experience of other 
years of the record, there were general declines 
in employment at January 1, 1940, but the 
distribution of the losses among the various 
industries differed from that usually indicated. 
On the average the recession in manufacturing 
at the beginning of January in the period, 
1921-1939, has accounted for some 56 per cent 
of the total reduction in the staffs of the 
employers furnishing returns, and that in the 
non-manufacturing divisions for the remaining 
44 per cent. At the date under review, how- 
ever, less than a third of the total decrease 
was reported by manufacturers, while rather 
better than 67 per cent took place in other 
industries. 

The contraction in manufacturing as a 
whole was the smallest reported at January 
1 in any year of the record; some 20,600 per- 
sons were released by the co-operating fac- 
tories, a decline of 3:3 per cent, which com- 
pared favourably with the average January 
decrease of over seven per cent in the period, 
1921-1989. There were considerable gains in 
tobacco factories at the date under review, but 
the trend in most other classes was downward. 
The largest reductions were in the food, 
lumber, textile, iron and steel and pulp and 
paper groups. 

Among the non-manufacturing divisions, 
construction suffered. the most pronounced 
losses, there being a decline of 30,294 persons, 
or 25 per cent in this group, a decrease which 
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considerably exceeded the average. Logging, 
transportation and mining also reported im- 
portant contractions, and there was a falling- 
off in employment in communications. On 
the other hand, retail trade and hotels and 
restaurants showed unusually marked seasonal 
improvement. 

Following are the unadjusted general indexes 
as at January 1 in the years since 1927, 
(1926—100): 1940, 116-2; 1939, 108-1; 1988, 
113-4; 1937, 103-8; 1936, 99-1; 1935, 94-4; 
1934, 88-6; 1933, 78:5; 1932, 91-6; 1931, 101-7; 
1930, 111-2; 1929, 109-1 and 1928, 100-7. 

For January 1, 1939, 11,210 employers had 
made returns showing that they had an aggre- 
gate staff of 1,041,042 men and women; as 
compared with 1,097,953 in the preceding 
month, this was a reduction of 56,911, or 5:2 
per cent. The largest losses had then taken 
place in manufacturing and construction. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their employ- 
ment have been collected from banks, trust 
companies and stock market operators. At the 
beginning of January, 415 firms and branches 
in these lines of business reported staffs aggre- 
gating 33,484 persons, compared with 33,408 
in the preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, construction, services and trade 
industries brings the total number of em- 
ployees included in the December 1 survey 
of employment to 1,168,884 in 12,306 establish- 
ments, and slightly lowers the index of 116-2 
in the industries above enumerated, to 116-1; 
when the employees of the co-operating 
financial organizations were added to the 
general figures for November 1, the indiex 
was lowered from 122-7 to 122-3. Comparable 
data for 1939 are not available. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces recorded seasonally reduced 
activity, the losses ranging from two per cent 
in New Brunswick to 11-3 per cent in British 
Columbia. Employment in four of the five 
economic areas was brisker than at the be- 
ginning of January of last year, the exception 
being British Columbia, where the latest index 
was fractionally lower. In Quebec and Ontario, 
the general level of employment was higher 
than in any other January of the record; in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces the favour- 
able comparison goes back to 1931, while in 
British Columbia the index was very slightly 
lower than at January 1 of 1939 and 1938, but 
was otherwise the highest since 1930. 


Maritime Provinces—Most of the contrac- 
tion in employment in the Maritime Provinces 
at January 1, 1940, occurred in construction, 
but manufacturing, logging, mining, communi- 
cations and trade were also slacker. Within 
the manufacturing division, iron and _ steel, 
food, lumber, clay, glass and stone and electric 
light and power plants showed the greatest de- 
clines, while there was improvement in textile 
factories. Heightened activity was also in- 
dicated by the track maintenance departments 
of the railways and in all branches of trans- 
portation, the gains in the latter being due to 
the reopening of the winter ports. There were 
losses in employment in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, those in 
Nova Scotia being largest. 

Statements were received from 830 estab- 
lishments in the Maritime area, employing 
88,031 persons, compared with 91,099 at the 
beginning of December. While the general 
recession at January 1, 1940, was seasonal in 
character, it exceeded the average recorded at 
that date in the period, 1921-1939, and was 
also greater than the decrease in employment 


Tantus I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, 





Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
80-1 77-8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
97-0 86:3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
109-5 104-9 107-5 94-2 95-4 
115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
7-7 30-4 42-4 11-9 7:6 
to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Tasix II.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avzrace 1926=100) 
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Foundry and machine shop 
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SRRIVACTES Con cipineten et suncetrsers 2-6 133-7 
Hotels and restaurants............+. 1-6 129-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 141-8 

PVE AU Beis eevee sya lshe) ame nia cote s state ays 12-7 149-9 
ROE ATLAS Pe hlencnt ere are aad otaie na) tievey meet 9-8 160-1 
Wikholesale:. Dinara siee Hamat aie areioie's 2-9 122-7 

AD UND US RIDES 2 ce seas 9s 100-0 116-2 


Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1939 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 
122-2 104-3 108-6 102-4 96-8 87-4 
144-0 129-1 127-6 121-5 110-0 105-1 
114-2 82-8 76-4 82-6 94-5 83-0 
125-7 100-7 99-4 97-8 96-1 86-8 
123-9 102-5 101-2 96-8 95-8 84-7 

84-1 68-2 70-1 70-7 63°3 57-1 
69-6 56-5 54-5 59-8 51-2 45-0 
91-6 82-3 82-9 81-8 79-8 69-9 
125-5 94-2 108-3 96-1 88-0 84-4 
56-2 48-4 36-5 34-7 51-6 26-1 
138-5 105-4 104-3 101-4 97-6 92-4 
113-1 102-7 107-4 101-9 96-7 92-3 
99-4 88-4 99-1 92-4 85-3 81-0 
147-4 126-4 128-6 120-7 110-5 100-7 
118-8 113-1 111-0 107-8 106-9 104-4 
116-0 102-4 97-8 95-8 92-0 89-8 
135-7 113-6 116-4 114-6 113-3 102-5 
149-8 127-8 134-5 134-9 135-5 121-2 
115-2 95-4 99-5 98-7 97-0 86-9 
160-6 122-8 136-8 144-6 138-8 118-8 
495-1 496-0 521-1 508-0 540-6 493-8 
140-8 116-5 117-3 118-5 123-3 109-9 
124-1 103-1 105-6 100-4 93-9 87-0 
119-7 97-8 92-8 89-7 89-6 82-2 
100-5 158-8 157-1 127-0 137-0 121-4 
173-1 165-3 164-6 158-0 140-6 137-4 
179-4 152-3 151-0 141-7 131-1 118-9 
94-6 75-0 79-4 75-5 67-6 60-9 
139-8 127-7 123-8 113-5 111-5 110-0 
139-8 126-8 146-9 122-3 120-4 105-0 
111-7 90-5 102-8 92-3 84-9 71-1 
156-0 107-2 125-6 121-0 108-0 81-2 
124-7 110-0 125-6 110-3 93-4 83-1 
63-2 59-6 75-2 59-3 62-2 45-9 
101-4 85-4 97-9 88-4 83-9 72-7 
154-9 138-4 156-7 149-0 119-9 92-9 
70°9 57-1 68-1 58-3 47-7 47-1 
139-7 100-2 88-9 100-7 86-2 73°9 
132-4 99-1 122-3 88-1 82-9 58-3 
122-0 101-5 115-1 103-8 92-1 76-0 
121-4 96-8 103-7 94-6 83-2 70-2 
169-2 150-9 152-4 142-6 122-1 106-4 
165-7 150-0 149-1 139-2 134-6 132-3 
154-2 129-2 125-5 123-2 116-8 113-4 
263-6 150-6 323-6 242-1 183-4 181-3 
171-3 160-4 155-2 145-6 129-9 119-1 
96-0 95-8 97:9 97-1 94-7 93-4 
354-4 325-2 303-6 270-5 226-6 200-8 
138-8 121-7 117-3 114-8 99-4 78°7 
85-5 83-3 85.1 80-7 79-3 78-6 
96-8 91-7 94-4 89-5 87-9 88-1 
82-4 81-0 82-5 78:3 77-0 76-2 
89-7 79-9 82-0 81-4 77-9 76-2 
135-0 120-9 112-6 116-4 111-9 109-9 
77-0 71-0 75-1 73-1 71-7 69-6 
88-9 67-4 74-1 74-5 63-0 63-4 
93-8 96-4 81-9 61-2 74-8 87-9 
75-2 53-5 56-9 39-6 56-0 45-5 
158-1 192-0 131-3 93-4 119-4 165-4 
52-1 50-3 60-7 53-2 52-4 59-3 
132-9 131-7 132-5 124-8 118-0 115-2 
127-6 127-4 130-1 119-8 114-6 115-3 
142-3 139-1 137-9 133-6 122-5 113-7 
144-7 144-8 141-7 136-9 135-9 130-6 
151-8 155-8 153-0 148-1 147-9 142-5 
126-0 118-2 116-2 111-2 107-8 102-7 
122-7 108-1 113-4 103-8 99-1 94-4 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight”’, see footnote to Table I. 


noted at the beginning of January of last year. 
The index then, however, was nearly ten points 
lower than at the latest date, when it was 
higher than in any other January of the rec- 
ord except that in 19381. 

A total of 805 employers had furnished data 
for January 1, 1939, showing payrolls aggre- 
gating 80,157 workers, compared with 80,619 
in the preceding month. 


Quebec—The curtailment in Quebec at the 
beginning of January was less than average in 
the experience of the years since 1920, although 
it exceeded that indicated at January 1, 1939. 
The index, at 120°7 at the latest date, was, 
however, 5°8 points higher than at the be- 
ginning of 1939; it was also higher than in any 
other January for which statistics are avail- 
able, being slightly above the previous maxi- 
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mum of 119-7 at January 1, 19388. Manu- 
facturing (notably in textile, lumber, leather, 
pulp and paper and food plants), logging, 
transportation and construction reported the 
most pronounced losses, while the tendency 
was also downward in mining and communica- 
tions; on the other hand, seasonal improve- 
ment took place in hotels and restaurants and 
retail trade. In many cases, operations will 
have been resumed early in the New Year in 
the establishments closed over the holiday 


character) were recorded. The most pro- 
nounced reductions were in textile, food, 
pulp and paper, iron and steel, lumber, rubber 
and leather factories. In the non-manufac- 
turing industries, there were large contractions 
in mining, transportation and construction, 
while logging and retail trade showed further 
improvement. A combined staff of 481,260 per- 
sons was employed by the 5,200 firms whose 
returns were received, and who had 495,743 
employees at December 1. This decrease of 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1936 1I937 
season and for purposes of inventory. The 
labour forces of the 2,957 co-operating firms 
aggregated 345,228 workers, as against 372,544 
at December 1, 1939. 

For January 1, 1939, 2,815 employers had re- 
ported a staff of 325,598 men and women, 
compared with 344,908 in the preceding month; 
the index then stood at 114-9. 

Ontario —Manufacturing in Ontario showed 
seasonal declines, to which most industries con- 
tributed; the exception was the tobacco group, 
in which important gains (also seasonal in 
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14,483 persons, or 2°9 per cent was, with one 
exception, the smallest recorded at January 1 
in the years since 1920, being also decidedly 
less than that indicated at the same date of 
last year; the average loss at January 1 in the 
period, 1921-39, was between six and seven 
per cent. The index, at 120-9 at the latest 
date, was eleven per cent higher than that of 
108-8 at January 1, 1939; it was also higher 
than at the beginning of January in any other 
year of the record. The establishments fur- 
nishing data for January 1, 1939, had numbered 
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4,875 and their employees, 426,576, as com- 
pared with 448,885 in the preceding month. 

Prairie Provinces—Shrinkage on a smaller 
scale than at the opening of 1989 was noted in 
the Prairie Provinces at Janury 1, 1940, when 
statistics were tabulated from 1,698 employers 
of 134,934 workers, or 7,321 fewer than at 
December 1. This shrinkage was also below 
the average in the experience of the last nine- 
teen years. The index at the date under re- 
view stood at 103-3, as compared with 97-1 at 
January 1, 1939. Manufacturing, transportation 
and construction reported the most marked 
reductions at the beginning of January, 1940, 
but the trend was also downward in mining, 
communications and services. In the manu- 
facturing division, the largest losses were in 
food, clay, glass and stone, textile and iron 
and steel plants. On the other hand, employ- 
ment increased in logging and retail trade. 

For January 1, 1939, 1,594 firms had reported 
an aggregate working force of 124,563, which 
was smaller by 8,193, or 6-2 per cent, than in 
the preceding month. 


British Columbia—The recession in British 
Columbia involved more workers than that in- 
dicated at the beginning of January of last 
year, and also exceeded the average decline 
at January 1 in the period, 1921-1939. The 
1,206 establishments furnishing data reported 
85,947 employees at the date under review, 
as against 96,900 at December 1, 1989. Lum- 
ber, food and iron and steel factories, logging, 
mining, construction and transportation re- 
corded curtailment. The losses in the lumber- 
ing industries were especially pronounced, 
partly owing to unfavourable weather condi- 
tions and partly owing to the closing of camps 
over the holiday week-end. On the other hand, 
services and retail trade showed improvement. 
Employment on the whole was a little quieter 
than at January 1, 1989, when the 1,121 co- 
operating firms and branches had employed 
84,147 men and women; the index then stood 
at 98-0, compared with 97-6 at the opening 
of 1940. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in six of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting 
reduced employment, while there was a small 
increase in Ottawa and Windsor. In Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, employment was brisker than at 
January 1, 1939. In Montreal and Vancouver, 
the indexes were slightly higher than in any 
other January of the record; in Toronto, Ot- 


tawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg, the favourable 
comparison goes back for eight or nine years, 
while in Quebec City and Windsor employ- 
ment was more active than at January 1 in 
most other years of the record. 


Montreal—The recession in Montreal in- 
volved a much smaller number of workers than 
that indicated at January 1 in any other year 
of the record except 1935. Statements were 
received from 1,725 establishments with 167,- 
684 employees, as compared with 175,114 at 
December 1, 1939. Curtailment was shown in 
manufacturing, in which the losses in food, 
textile and leather plants were largest. Trans- 
portation and construction were also slacker. 
On the other hand, employment in retail trade 
was in greater volume. The index, at 108-0, 
was 7:6 points higher than at the beginning of 
January in 1939, when 1,628 firms had reported 
payrolls aggregating 154,710 persons, compared 
with 163,750 in the preceding month. 

Quebec—Manufacturing, services and trade 
showed moderate gains, but transportation and 
construction released employees. The 210 co- 
operating employers in Quebec City reduced 
their staffs from 15,388 at December 1 to 
14,999 at the beginning of January. This de- 
cline was rather smaller than the average re- 
corded at January 1 in preceding years for 
which data are available. At that date in 
1939, however, the trend had been upward, and 
employment was then at a higher level, accord- 
ing to the 202 establishments making returns, 
which had employed 16,598 men and women. 


Toronto—Toronto firms showed a decidedly 
smaller seasonal reduction in personnel at 
January 1, 1940, than at the same date in 
almost any other year of the record. The 
index, at 116-6, was over nine points higher 
than at January 1, 1939, when it stood at 
107-3; it was also higher than in any other 
January for which data are available, except 
that of 1930. As compared with December 
1, 1939, there were losses in manufacturing, 
the most noteworthy being in the textile, food 
and pulp and paper groups; construction and 
transportation were also quieter, while there 
was pronounced, seasonal improvement in re- 
tail stores. Returns were tabulated from 1,768 
employers of 150,019 workers at January 1, 
compared with 151,422 in the preceding month; 
at the beginning of January of last year, 1,648 
firms had reported 135,660 persons on their 
pay-rolls. 

Ottawa.—A slight advance on the whole was 
indicated in Ottawa; manufacturing showed 
a recession and building was also slacker, but 
road work and retail trade were more active. 
The result was a small increase in general 
employment in the city, according to the 228 
reporting establishments, whose staffs included 
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14,838 men and women, as compared with 
14,817 in the preceding month. A reduction 
had been recorded at the same date of last 
year, when the index of employment was over 
five points lower. Statements had then been 
furnished by 215 employers with a personnel 
of 14,028. 

Hamilton—Data were received from 832 
firms in Hamilton employing 37,248 workers, 
as against 37,826 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing showed most of the curtailment, 
which took place chiefly im textile, non-ferrous 
metal and food factories; on the other hand, 
iron and steel works were more active. Trade 
recorded some seasonal improvement, but 
transportation was quieter. At January 1, 
1939, the 310 co-operating establishments had 
reported 31,489 employees, and the index was 
more than sixteen points lower. 

Windsor—There was a slight gain at the 
beginning of January in the number employed 
in Windsor; the increase was mainly in manu- 
facturing, notably in the textile and iron and 
steel industries. Trade was also rather brisker. 
On the other hand, construction and trans- 
portation released some workers. Returns 
were compiled from 194 firms with 20,693 
persons in their employ,.as compared with 
20,457 in the preceding month. Activity was 
slightly lower than at January 1, 1939, when 
the trend had also been upward, according to 
information from 191 businessmen, whose pay- 
rolls had included 20,639 men and women. 

Winnipeg—Employment in manufacturing 
and construction declined in Winnipeg, while 
other groups, on the whole, showed only slight 
changes; within the former, the losses in food, 
textile and printing and publishing factories 
were largest. The 530 co-operating establish- 
ments reported 42,685 employees, compared 
with 43,916 in the preceding month. This con- 
traction involved fewer workers than have been 
laid off, on the average, at January 1 in pre- 
ceding years of the record, being also less 
than that indicated at the same date in 1939. 
The index then was several points lower. 
Statistics for the beginning of January of 
last year had been tabulated from 503 em- 
ployers of 39,070 persons. 

Vancouver—Reduced activity was indicated 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 521 
firms employing a staff of 37,173 persons, as 
compared with 38,081 at December 1. The 
decrease noted at the same date of last year 
had been larger, and the index then was 
4-2 points lower. There were losses in manu- 
facturing at the date under review, notably 
in the food, lumber and iron and steel divis- 
ions, and building and transportation were 
also slacker than in the preceding month; on 
the other hand, trade and services showed 
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improvement. For January 1, 1939, 472 estab- 
lishments had reported 34,808 men and women 
on their pay-lists, compared with 36,055 in the 
preceding month. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—As already stated, the de- 
cline in employment in manufacturing at 
January 1, 1940, was the smallest reported at 
that date in any of the years since 1920, there 
being a loss of 3-3 per cent, as compared with 
December 1, while the average reduction in 
this comparison since 1920 has been over 
seven per cent The contraction at the date 
under review, as in January of other years, was 
partly due to comparatively brief shut-downs 
for inventory and over the holiday season. 
In each of the preceding years for which data 
are now available, employment has shown 
partial recovery in the weeks succeeding Janu- 
ary 1; on the average, this has amounted, up 
to the date of the next report (February 
1) to rather less than 50 per cent of the 
shrinkage indicated at the opening of the 
year. 

The manufacturers making returns for Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, numbered 6,468, and their staffs 
aggregated 606,636, compared with 627,252 at 
December 1. The index declined from 122-2 
in the preceding month, to 118-2 at the date 
under review. As compared with 104°3 at 
January 1, 1939, there was an increase of 
13-3 per cent, while the latest index was 8:8 
per cent higher than at the same date in 
1938, the previous maximum for January 1 in 
the years since 1920. 


After correction for seasonal influences, the 
index for January 1, 1940, was 126-1, the 
highest figure recorded in any month for which 
statistics are available. 


The most extensive reductions at the date 
under review were in food, lumber, textile, 
iron and steel and pulp and paper factories, 
but the fur, leather, rubber, chemical, clay, 
glass and stone, electric light and power, non- 
ferrous metal and miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing industries also recorded important cur- 
tailment. On the other hand, tobacco works 
showed marked improvement, as has often 
been the case at the beginning of January; 
beverage and electrical apparatus plants also 
reported somewhat greater activity. 

The index numbers of factory employment 
at the first of January in the years since 1927 
are as follows:—1940, 118-2; 1939, 104-3; 1938, 
108°6; 1937, 102-4; 1936, 96°8; 1935, 87-4; 
1934, 80-0; 1933, 74-4; 1932, 83-9; 1931, 93-7; 
1930, 106-5; 1929, 107-3 and 1928, 97-9. 

The 6,215 manufacturers making returns for 
the same date in 1939 had reported a personnel 
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of 532,012, a decline of 29,537 workers, or 
5-3 per cent, from the preceding month. 

Animal Products, Hdible—Declines were 
noted in meat-packing and fish-preserving 
plants, while dairies showed no general change. 
Statements were received from 305 manu- 
facturers with 25,711 workers, as compared 
with 27,975 at the beginning of December. 
This loss was larger than that recorded at 
January 1, 1939, when the index number was 
slightly lower. All five economic areas re- 
ported lessened employment at the date 
under review, the greatest contractions being 
in British Columbia. 

Leather Products—There was a seasonal 
falling-off in the leather industries at the 
beginning of January. The shrinkage involved 
much the same number of employees as that 
indicated at the corresponding date of last 
year, but the imdex then was over twenty 
points lower. A combined working force of 
24,942 persons was registered by the 336 firms 
making returns, as compared with 25,938 in 
the preceding month. Most of the loss occurred 
in Quebee and Ontario. 


Lumber Products—Seasonal curtailment 
was noted in lumber mills, 949 of which re- 
duced their pay-rolls from 45,716 employees 
at December 1 to 41,920 at the beginning of 
January. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the same date of last year, although 
the recession then indicated had been on a 
smaller scale. Sawmills showed the most pro- 
nounced decreases, but there were also con- 
tractions in container, furniture, vehicle and 
other wood-using industries. The largest 
falling-off was in British Columbia, but the 
general tendency was downward. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-six manufac- 
turers of musical instruments reported a com- 
bined staff of 1,537, which was 66 less than in 
the preceding month. A loss had also been 
noted at January 1 a year ago, when the index 
number was lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were im- 
portant seasonal reductions in employment in 
most branches of the vegetable food group, 
bakery, chocolate and confectionery factories. 
the largest being in canning, sugar and syrup, 
The working forces of the 540 co-operating 
employers totalled 35,387 persons, as com- 
pared with 42,245 in their last report. While 
the movement was generally unfavourable, the 
most pronounced contractions were in Ontario. 
The declines at the beginning of January last 
year were not so etxensive, but the index 
number then was many points lower than at 
the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1940, was on a 


much smaller scale than that indicated at the 
same date in 1939, when employment was 
in less volume. Statistics were received from 
708 firms, whose staffs aggregated 68,360 work- 
ers, or 1,789 fewer than in the preceding month. 
There were considerable losses in Ontario. 
Pulp and paper mills reported reductions, 
and there were also declines in plants pro- 
ducing paper goods and in printing and pub- 
lishing houses. 

Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease which exceeded that noted at 
January 1, 1989; 52 plants had 13,718 em- 
ployees at the date under review, as against 
14,494 at the beginning of December. Most 
of the recession took place in Ontario. The 
index number, at 109-8, was several points 
above that of 102-4 at the same date of last 
year. 


Textile Products—The 1,169 textile firms 
furnishing data released a smaller proportion 
of their total operatives than was the case 
among the establishments making returns at 
the beginning of January, 1939, when the index 
was many points lower than that of 132-0 at 
the date under review. The reported pay- 
rolls included 114,906 persons at January 1, 
1940, as against 118,089 in the preceding month. 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk of the 
shrinkage, which was especially marked in the 
hosiery and knit goods and garment and 
personal furnishing divisions. 


Tobacco—There was a large seasonal in- 
crease in employment at the beginning of 
January in the tobacco group. Statements were 
tabulated from 45 manufacturers, employing 
12,443 workers, or 4,153 more than at December 
1. The advance took place in Quebec and 
Ontario, mainly in the latter. 


Beverages—Slight improvement was indi- 
cated in beverage manufacturing at January 
1, when 149 establishments reported 9,483 
employees, compared with 9,421 in their last 
return. An advance was noted in these indus- 
tries as compared with January, 1939. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied products showed a falling-off 
at January 1 from the preceding month, 351 
persons having been let out from the labour 
forces of the 321 co-operating plants, which 
had 20,830 workers. Larger declines had 
been reported at the corresponding date a year 
ago, and the index number was then much 
lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal recessions in employment occurred in 
the production of these goods; 220 firms 
reported an aggregate staff of 9,856, as com- 
pared with 10,663 in the preceding month. All 
provinces shared in the curtailment, which, 
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however, was most marked in Ontario. Brick 
and stone yards recorded important losses; 
on the whole, these were on a much smaller 
scale than those of January 1, 1939, when 
activity generally was at a lower level. 


Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
electric light and power plants again de- 
clined, according to statistics from 102 pro- 
ducers, employing 17,068 workers, or 672 fewer 
than at December 1. Quebec firms reported 
the greatest contraction. A smaller reduction 
had been noted at the beginning of January 
of last year, but the index was then nearly 
seven points lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—A slight gain in in- 
dustrial activity was indicated by the 125 co- 
operating electrical apparatus factories, whose 
labour forces aggregated 19,075 at January 1, 
as compared with 19,020 in the preceding 
month. Employment was much brisker than 
at the same date of 1939, when a falling-off 
had been recorded. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, machinery, heating appliance, steel 
ship building, wire and certain other divisions 
reported curtailment, while additions were 
made to the personnel of railway car, locomo- 
tive and other vehicle plants. The largest 
losses were in Ontario. The staffs of the 927 
firms furnishing data in the iron and steel 
industry totalled 143,964, against 146,171 at 
December 1. The decline, seasonal in character, 
was decidedly smaller than that recorded at the 
same date in most other years since 1920, while 
the index was higher than at the opening of 
any other year for which statistics are avail- 
able, except 1929. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The decrease 
in non-ferrous metal products involved the 
release of fewer workers than that indicated 
at January 1, 1939, when employment was in 
less volume. Returns for the date under re- 
view were compiled from 193 employers of 
26,207 persons, as against 26,631 at the com- 
mencement of December. Most of the reduc- 
tion took place in Ontario. An analysis of the 
data by industries shows a slackening in the 
precious and the base metal groups. 


Mineral Products—Lowered activity was 
noted in these industries, in which a similar 
shrinkage had been reported at the beginning 
of last year. A combined working force of 
13,021 men and women was employed by the 
98 establishments whose returns were received, 
and which had 13,208 employees at December 
1. The index was substantially higher than 
at January 1, 1939, standing at 163-4 at the 
latest date, as against 150-0 in the same month 
of last year. 


Logging 


Bush operations on the whole showed a con- 
siderable falling-off at January 1. In the 
years since 1920 there has customarily been 
an exodus from logging camps over the 
holiday season, but the general movement in 
the present year waS more pronounced than 
usual, partly owing to unsatisfactory weather 
conditions in British Columbia. Improvement 
was shown in Mova Scotia, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere reductions 
in staff were indicated, of which those in Que- 
bec and British Columbia were largest. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than in 
January of 1939, but was quieter than at that 
date in 1938. The index stood at 237°8, com- 
pared with 263°6 at December 1, 1939, and 
150-6 at January 1, 1939. An aggregate pay-list 
of 69,983 men was reported by the 431 co- 
operating firms, who had 77,585 employees in 
the preceding month. 

Mining 

Coal_—Curtailment was indicated in coal 
mines, 102 of which reduced their staffs from 
26,298 at December 1, to 25,747 at the 
beginning of January. There were small gains 
in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, but the 
tendency was downward in Nova Scotia, Al- 
berta and British Columbia. The index num- 
ber at January 1, 1939, was slightly higher, 
employment then having shown a moderate 
advance from the preceding month. 


Metallic Ores—A pronounced decrease was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to data 
from 210 mines employing 42,647 persons at 
the beginning of January, as compared with 
44.145 in their last report. The index was 
decidedly higher than at the same date of 
last year, although a smaller recession had 
then been indicated. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued seasonally downward; the reductions 
were on a larger scale than at January 1 a 
year ago, but the index was then slightly lower. 
Statements were received from 101 employers 
with 8,255 workers, as compared with 9,289 
in the preceding month. There were general 
losses, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
greatest. 

Communications 


A further decrease took place on telephones 
and telegraphs; the index was slightly higher 
than at the same date in 1939, when a rather 
smaller falling-off had been noted. The pay- 
rolls of the companies and branches furnish- 
ing data declined from 22,833 at December 1, 
1939, to 22,522 at the beginning of January, 
1940. 
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Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Local trans- 
portation firms reported a seasonal contrac- 
tion in personnel, involving many more work- 
ers than that noted at January 1, 1939; the 
index then, however, was lower by nearly 
eight points. A combined staff of 29,579 
persons was employed by the 302 co-operating 
firms, who had 381,140 workers in the pre- 
ceding month. The largest reductions were in 
Saskatchewan. 

Steam Railways—Employment in steam 
railway operation showed a decided decline, 
marked seasonal improvement in the Maritime 
Provinces being more than off-set by contrac- 
tions in the other areas. The forces of the 
101 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns included 60,495 persons, as 
against 61,451 in their last report. A smaller 
‘loss had been recorded at the same date last 
year, when the index was, however, nearly five 
points lower than that of 75-8 at January 1, 
1940. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—On the whole, 
there was a large, seasonal decrease in employ- 
ment in water transportation; curtailment 
was indicated in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, while an important increase, also 
seasonal in character, was noted in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The general reduction was 


not equal to that indicated at January 1, 1939, 


but the index was then fractionally higher. 
Returns for the date under review were com- 
piled from 124 employers of 12,447 men, com- 
pared with 16,838 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued, seasonal curtailment 
of operations was shown in building construc- 
tion; 876 contractors reduced their staffs from 
82,106 at the beginning of December to 23,788 
at January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were in Quebec and Ontario, although there 
were general losses throughout the Dominion. 
A smaller falling-off had been indicated at 
January 1 of last year, but the index was then 
rather lower. 

Highway—Statements were received from 
386 firms employing 39,045 workers, or 21,564 


fewer than at December 1. Important cur- 
tailment took place in all five economic areas. 
Road construction generally afforded much less 
employment than in the winter of 1938-39. 


Ralway—A downward movement was 
shown in this division, in which 29 employers 
reported 20,409 persons on their pay-roll, as 
compared with 20,821 in the preceding month. 
The index was fractionally higher than at 
January 1 of a year ago, when improvement 
had been noted. There were increases in em- 
ployment in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia at the date under review, 
while in Ontario and the Prairies contractions 
were recorded. 

Services 

A slight gain was reported in services, in 
which 593 firms employed 29,564 men and 
women, compared with 29,402 in the pre- 
ceding month. There was an increase in the 
personnel of hotels and restaurants, while 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
slacker. A smaller advance had been shown 
at the beginning of January, 1939, when the 
index was two points lower. 


Trade 


Trade afforded considerably more employ- 
ment than at December 1; the increase in sales 
force, on the whole, greatly exceeded the 
average gain indicated at the beginning of 
January in the preceding years for which 
statistics are available. There were moderate 
seasonal losses in wholesale houses, but the 
additions to staffs in retail stores were ex- 
ceptionally large. The 2,082 co-operating 
establishments had 144,283 employees, com- 
pared with 139,272 in their last report. The 
index stood at 149:9 as compared with 144-7 
in the preceding month, and 144-8 at January 
1, 1939. 

TABLES 

The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, and 
industries. The columns headed “Relative 
Weight” show the proportion that the number 
of employees reported in the indicated area 
or industry is of the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns at the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1939 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work in other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the num- 
ber of unions making returns varies from 


month to month with consequent variation in 
the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

Further declines in the volume of work 
afforded, though on a small scale, were evident 
among local trade union members at the close 
of December, seasonal quietness together with 
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the curtailment in activity consequent upon 
the holiday period, having an adverse effect 
upon the situation at the end of the month. 
This was apparent from the reports forwarded 
by 1,967 labour organizations with a total of 
251,282 members, 28,555 or 11-4 per cent of 
whom were out of work at the end of the 
month in contrast with a percentage of 9-7 
in November. Conditions were considerably 
improved from December, 1938, when 16-2 
per cent of the members reported were un- 
employed, and a higher level of activity was 
maintained during December, 1939, than in 
the corresponding month of any year since 
1929, the unemployment percentage of 11:4 
reported for the month under review being 
identical with that of December, 1929. There 
was a general lowering in the volume of work 
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Quebec and Manitoba members, and the situ- 
ation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta declined by less 
than 1 per cent. In making a comparison with 
the returns for December, 1938, an encouraging 
feature was the improvement noted in every 
province during the month under review. 
Manitoba unions reflected gains of over 9 
per cent from December a year ago, which 
were most predominant in the manufacturing 
industries, and in New Brunswick and Quebec 
employment advances of over 5 per cent were 
apparent, a large number of trades and in- 
dustries contributing to the expansion in these 
provinces. Ontario, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia unions recorded increases in activity 
of over 4 per cent, and Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan gains of lesser importance. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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afforded in all provinces when compared with 
November though the variations were not 
pronounced, British Columbia unions with a 
3-1 per cent drop in employment showing the 
greatest change. In this province the fishing 
and manufacturing industries, particularly the 
iron and steel trades in the latter, were mainly 
responsible for the less favourable movement 
noted from November. Employment losses 
of 2-4 per cent were recorded in Ontario 
when compared with November, seasonal dull- 
ness in building and construction activities 
and in the steam railway division of the trans- 
portation industries being determining factors 
in the downward employment trend. Minor 
recessions in available work were manifest by 
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The records of unemployment affecting local 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are compiled separately each 
month. Of these, Vancouver, Toronto and 
Montreal unions during December reflected 
contractions in activity on a moderate scale 
from November, and conditions were but 
nominally adverse in Edmonton, Regina, 
Winnipeg and Saint John. Halifax unions 
alone, showed a tendency toward greater em- 
ployment though the variation from November 
was but fractional. A decidedly better volume 
of work was afforded Winnipeg members 
during December than in the corresponding 
month of 1938, and improvement of more 
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moderate proportions was manifest in Van- 
couver, Toronto, Montreal and Regina. 
Activity also tended upward for Edmonton, 
Saint John and Halifax members. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1933, to date. The 
curve of unemployment in January, 1939, 
showed but little variation in level from the 
close of 1938, the projection, however, tending 
in a downward direction, an evidence of a 
nominally improved situation. In February 
the volume of unemployment, as represented 
by the curve, showed a slight rise. From the 
close of February the curve followed a con- 
sistently downward course month by month 
until the end of October, reflecting continued 
gains in work afforded, the cumulative ad- 
vancement recorded during these eight months 
being over 7 per cent. The maximum of 
activity for the year was reached at the close 
of October when unemployment stood at 
9-0 per cent, the lowest percentage of idleness 
to be recorded in any month since October, 
1937. In November, largely due to seasonal 
influence, the trend of employment was some- 
what less favourable than in October, but 
the November situation proved to be the best 
that has been reflected in the corresponding 
month of any year since 1929. A continuation 
in the upward tendency of the curve shown in 
November was manifest throughout December 
indicative of further employment cessation. 
The peak of inactivity for the year 1939 
occurred in February when 16:4 per cent of 
the members reported were without work. 
During the first four months in 1939 the 
situation as shown by the curve was _ less 
favourable than in the corresponding months 
of 1938 but during the remaining eight months 
of the year a better volume of employment 
was accorded. 

Activity in the manufacturing industries 
during December, 1939, remained substantially 
unchanged from the preceding month, 10-0 
per cent of idleness being recorded, as com- 
pared with a percentage of 9:9 in November. 
Reporting for December were 592 organiza- 
tions of persons engaged in manufacturing 
pursuits with 97,729 members, 9,800 of whom 
were unemployed on the last day of the 
month. A considerably better level of em- 
ployment prevailed, however, than in Decem- 
ber a year ago when 16:6 per cent of idleness 
was recorded. Iron and steel workers registered 
heightened activity on a rather small scale 
during December from the previous month, 
and the situation tended upward for glass, gas, 
textile and carpet, and brewery workers, print- 
ing tradesmen and meat cutters and butchers. 
A large percentage increase in activity was 
manifest by electric current employees during 


December but as their membership was small 
they scarcely affected the percentage in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole. Of the 
contractions im employment in the remaining 
trades which were just more than sufficient 
to offset these gains, the most outstanding, 
viewed from a percentage basis, were re- 
ported by fur and rubber workers who 
together formed but a small share of the total 
membership indicated in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Noteworthy employment recessions 
were evident also, among general labourers 
and hat, cap and glove workers, and lesser 
declines occurred among metal polishers, 
leather, and cigar and tobacco, and wood 
workers. Activity for bakers and confec- 
tioners, paper makers and garment workers 
was but fractionally retarded from Novem- 
ber. Contrasted with the returns for Decem- 
ber, 1938, wood, garment, textile and carpet, 
hat, cap and glove, and glass workers, meat 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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cutters and butchers and electric current em- 
ployees all were decidedly better engaged 
during the month reviewed, and pronounced 
expansion was apparent in the iron and steel 
group. Gains of smaller proportions though 
still rather noteworthy were evident among 
bakers and confectioners, paper makers, 
jewellery workers, and general labourers. 
Brewery, and cigar and tobacco workers, metal 
polishers, and mill and smeltermen indicated 
a slightly more favourable employment move- 
ment. Large increases in slackness, on the 
other hand, were apparent among leather, fur 
and rubber workers, while gas workers and 
printing tradesmen suffered losses in employ- 
ment on a much smaller scale. 

The 59 unions of coal miners from which 
reports were tabulated at the close of Decem- 
ber, 1939, comprising a membership of 22,226 
persons showed that 602 or a percentage of 
2-7 were out of work, as compared with 3-8 
per cent of idleness in November. British 
Columbia members were afforded a consider- 
ably greater volume of work than in Novem- 
ber, and in Alberta some improvement in the 
situation was evident. Employment for Nova 
Scotia miners, however, eased off slightly from 
November. In comparing with the returns for 
December, 1938, when 6:1 per cent of inactivity 
was registered in coal mining as a whole, 
British Columbia members were decidedly 
busier during the month reviewed, and in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta lesser gains occurred. New 
Brunswick miners reported a fully engaged 
situation in all three months used for compara- 
tive purposes. 

The usual mid-season dullness in building 
and construction activities, was evident during 
December, the 217 labour organizations re- 
porting an aggregate membership of 26,783 
persons indicating that 8,106 or a percentage 
of 30°3 were idle at the close of the month 
contrasted with 25-0 per cent of inactivity in 
November. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
reflected much quieter conditions than in 
November as did also hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, and pronounced curtailment. was 
evident among carpenters and joiners and 
steam shovelmen. A considerable falling off in 
available work was recorded by painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, andi activity for 
electrical workers subsided slightly. Employ- 
ment expansion on a large scale, however, was 
evident among granite and stonecutters, and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and the situ- 
ation was somewhat improved among bridge 
and structural iron workers and plumbers and 
steamfitters. A much higher level of activity 
was apparent in the building and construction 
trades during December, 1939, than in the 
corresponding month of the previous year 
when unemployment stood at 41-2 per cent. 


In this comparison substantial employment 
recovery was manifest by carpenters and 
joiners, plumbers and. steamfitters, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and bridge and structural 
iron workers. Bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, and painters, decorators and paperhangers 
also showed important gains in work afforded, 
and moderate advancement was apparent 
among electrical workers. Employment among 
hod carriers and building labourers, on the 


other hand, was much more reduced than in 


December, 1938, and fairly substantial losses 
were also indicated by steam shovelmen. 
Curtailment in activity on a small scale was 
evident among granite and stonecutters. 


The transportation industries during Decem- 
ber showed some slowing up in employment 
from November according to the reports com- 
piled from 829 local unions representing a 
total of 68,813 members. Of these, 6,907 or a 
percentage of 10-0 were unemployed on the 
last day of the month in comparison with 6-9 
per cent of inactivity in November. In the 
steam railway division, which constituted over 
80 per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting, conditions were somewhat less 
favourable than in November, the closing of 
navigation on the Great Lakes affecting the 
situation, particularly among steamship clerks. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs showed a noteworthy 
drop in work afforded, Quebec unions especi- 
ally reflecting quietness, the closing of the 
Montreal port greatly diminishing employment 
for these workers. Activity in the navigation 
division was also moderately retarded. Street 
and electric railway employees, however, in- 
dicated all their members at work in contrast 
with a fractional unemployment percentage 
in November. The transportation industries, 
as a whole, afforded a greater volume of work 
in December than in the corresponding month 
of 1938 when 12-5 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. In this comparison navi- 
gation workers indicated decided employment 
revival during the month reviewed, and the 
gains registered in the steam railway division, 
while not so large viewed from a percentage 
basis as those recorded in navigation, still 
affected a much greater number of members. 
The tendency for street and electric railway 
employees was but nominally upward from 
December, 1938. Teamsters and chauffeurs, 
on the contrary, registered marked increases 
in slackness. 

From unions of retail shop clerks 6 reports 
were received for December, representing a 
membership of 1,872 persons, all of whom 
were fully engaged on the last day of the 
month, as in November, while at the close of 
December, 1938, only 0-2 per cent of idleness 
was reflected. 
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Activity for civic employees during Decem- 
ber tended in a less favourable direction than 
in either the preceding month or December, 
1938, the degree of change in each comparison 
being small. This was apparent from the 82 
local unions reporting for December, with a 
total of 9,733 members, 413 or a percentage of 
4-2 of whom were unemployed on the last day 
of the month, in comparison with percentages 
of 2-2 in November and 2:4 in December, 1938. 

A fractionally upward employment move- 
ment only was manifest in the miscellaneous 
group of trades during December from the 
preceding month, but conditions improved con- 
siderably from December, 1938. Making re- 
turns for the month under review were 139 
local unions with 10,172 members, 465 or 4°6 
per cent of whom were unemployed at the 
end of the month, in contrast with a per- 
centage of 5:5 in November and with 10-4 
per cent of inactivity in December, 1938. Com- 
pared with the returns for November un- 
classified workers showed noteworthy employ- 
ment advancement during the month surveyed, 
and nominal gains only were recorded by hotel 
and restaurant, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees. Among stationary engineers and fire- 
men, and barbers, employment subsided 
slightly. All groups of trades participated in 
the better movement noted from December, 
1938, unclassified workers particularly being 
much busier during the month under review. 
Among barbers, hotel and restaurant, and 
theatre and stage employes expansion of 
moderate degree was indicated, and slight gains 
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were apparent among stationary engineers 
and firemen. 

Fishermen recorded important losses in 
employment during December from the pre- 
ceding month, the percentage of idleness stand- 
ing at 25-8 in comparison with 4-8 per cent 
in November. The percentage for the month 
under review was based on the returns com- 
piled from 6 associations of these workers, 
with 2,619 members, 675 of whom were re- 
ported unemployed on the last day of the 
month. Less favourable conditions also pre- 
vailed than in December, 1938, when 19-4 per 
cent of inactivity was registered. 

Among lumber workers and loggers there 
was some falling off in employment apparent 
during December from the November returns, 
but improvement in the situation in sub- 
stantial measure was reflected from December, 
1938. This was manifest by the reports tabu- 
lated from 6 unions of these workers with 
2,408 members, 553 or 23-0 per cent of whom 
were idle on the last day of December, 19839, 
contrasted with unemployment percentages of 
20:8 in November and 47:5 in December, 
1938. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1939 inclusive 
and also the percentages of unemployment for 
December of each year from 1929 to 1936 
inclusive, and for each month from Decem- 
ber, 1987, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1939 


The records of the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of December, 1939, 
when compared with those of November, 1939, 
and of December a year ago showed declines 
of 16 per cent and 34 per cent respectively in 
the average daily placements effected. Under 
the former comparison all groups showed de- 
creased placements, the greatest losses 
occurring in construction and maintenance and 
logging, with others more moderate in services, 
farming, manufacturing and transportation, the 
declines in mining and trade being minor only. 
When compared with December, 1938, farming 
and construction and maintenance recorded 
very heavy declines, which were, for the most 
part, responsible for the net loss shown. A 
fairly substantial decrease was also recorded 
in services. Moderate gains, however, were 
reported in manufacturing and logging, changes 
in all other groups being small. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1937, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 


tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications rose 
steadily throughout December, the upward 
trend being much more pronounced during the 
latter half of the month than during the earlier 
part, however, at the end of the period the 
levels reached were still about 14 points lower 
than those, attained at the close of the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 42°5 
and 50:2 during the first and the second half 
of December, 1939, in comparison with ratios 
of 56:7 and 64-3 during the corresponding 
periods of 19388. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 39:9 and 49-2 as compared 
with 55-0 and 63-2 during the corresponding 
month of 1938. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
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1939, was 1,016 as compared with 1,197 during 
the preceding month and with 1,501 in De- 
cember a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,229, in com- 
parison with 2,824 in November and with 2,499 
in December, 1938. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during December, 1939, 
was 972, of which 576 were in regular em- 
ployment and 396 in work of one week’s dura- 
tion or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 1,159 during the preceding month. 
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applications made, and 28,953 placements 
effected, while in December, 1938, there were 
recorded 39,006 vacancies, 64,972 applications 
for work and 38,070 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

During the year 1939 the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada reported 402,393 
vacancies, 787,972 applications and 384,882 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
These totals were somewhat higher than those 
for the year 1938 when there were listed 401,241 
vacancies, 782,664 applications for work and 
382,295 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Placements in December a year ago averaged 
1,465 daily, consisting of 967 placements in 
regular and 498 in casual employment. 
During the month of December, 1939, the 
offices of the Service referred 25,181' persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 24,300 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 14,403, of which 10,210 were 
of men and 4,193 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 9,897. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 14,942 
for men and 10,453 for women, a total of 
25,395, while applications for work numbered 
55,709, of which 40,942 were from men and 
14,767 from women. Reports for November, 
1939, showed 29,911, positions available, 70,581 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1929, 
to date: 








Placements 
Year a 
Regular Casual Totals 

1929). neanischeeramins « oe 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
1980. ace cei ceo 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
193 ait ce ee eee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LOS 2ien...\. weteretantates «<8 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
LOSS TIN atest e aes 170,576 181,521 852,097 
VOSA IS 2h agheeceee was 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LOBOS. ace cate atin e 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
19865055. Sette see sae 217,931 113,519 31,450 
108 TR aos ee lee oes 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LOSS irae). 5 Sctete ee see ee 256, 134 126,161 2,295 
DOS ect ni kcmis sss ieee 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1939 














Vacancies 

Reported] Unfilled 

Offices during end of 

period period 
INOVa SCOUIAS S.Ct sta cesecee eee rece: 1,335 28 
Palifax inte. SP aeoeide eels 542 22 
sien bya ll ene ttyns cisscocu etches sake cdo keuaisrccs 244 0 
INOW GuasPOW!s. steae was ctteate carer 217 6 
Sydneyiorte Mite suit eee. emia 332 0 
New Brunswick..................+-- 1,291 14 
Ghatham iy wieare net telcos eas tees. 377 0 
MON CLONMAR arte ett, « Sabet) oat Osta vee 448 14 
SERN [0] cre RB eee Ee 466 0 
Ques 2 OSes. IM ee Ne 6,047 443 
Ghicoutimilt) ae ees Ae hers 457 0 
4S IVa U Wis eo acs ed eae maa lee i pe 493 18 
AS MUU ORS < ROE. ae « aatehevels aloe overs 33 0 
Mia tame kines separ ares <eteeiae © ates 103 0 
IM Ray iare yal lye ARE, eR ERS SOR 2,681 149 
ADVICE CTR Se thier Petaratdl gu ebete esa lerersntete 1,191 191 
IRVOWRAI Ash eR oa AAR cise Sok G Seca S 442 16 
ROTO ROOIKC ts reeset a cian eins sien 295 18 
TTHEtLOLG NUNES. 2. heck tetlelc vice serene 69 11 
TRhVCECLULVICESSMibe feitieaauies bine ee 100 24 
AVicail lite LG) ot ase piatemeureteinhe, nick Gal emer nee 183 16 
Ontariowee Te a oak 8,748 248 
BE plolgen eee, ee, Cae Ot aR Cea Ari Sicics 127 0 
Ballecilome nce aden et oases etetee 134 0 
Brantiord ssa minics Ne cies vere Saab toles 74 0 
Gur at sae RCS es Se Sleds, etext, 193 0 
AEE WWillisannge mien. © iettiecc sate < fou e. 246 45 
Guelph owe. MIS Reha le san A 269 31 
Pham bones weet atts Seieele ace oleae 656 50 
INGHOPAM ce ee crrce cea anaes 48 0 
Kinostoniy sy, ...sccseadusee «creams 199 5 
Rit ohenerass: yas seleis > ciciesuens causes era 109 0 
NEON OTS Reyne eeetee sc ace ay 500 31 
iNiieorcirten Mallee wecrtitaten iovelersielerelerns 92 4 
Niont Baveepedests cole oa pusiseahelsinemeic 600 0 
Ose ete ae icecloee eae ie dt eke 179 0 
VET AWV E.Mey tee een ae alah ale dea ala 1,843 8 
Op enSound esp Arrane oe Se setts seed ae 9 il 
Pembroke: be enters seliseite 6 <teke-« fs 154 0 
Peter borouciy cas. sie ns iio ike «alot 105 1 
RortvAGib urs poke syst vote teks eres « 310 0 
St Catharines sxc cairn > wees steelers 2 160 27 
Si DOMIAS HT wince cain ee ea neile 66 0 
Sarnia titan. cela Pee weg snares autora maltne 2 157 0 
S.Siaiatio cil ie. emetic ke a5.6 4 107 11 
STINCOC Te cee oes Sets caacaleia sake 28 0 
Seratlorc eat eis eels Seley sae 84 0 
SUT GLESTET: Veale pica +. < icaisss/ ty eteiteda /s altedater wicks 120 0 
TENANT St eee tte «tae <o sieseleruine sieve TD 0 
ROTO LOM Rak ite acters whe whe Leer Hela ote 1,208 0 
VS UISI GLa nett nen oiche be asaaeuh dries, © 1 
WVATILSOL Se ce te cre teaiers «de aurea tiers eces 419 22 
WiOOdSEOCIK Sahat a eter & Ria alelotslome» 146 11 
Man ICOD A cy > ac elicits set des aie s> 2,506 3 
TAN OMAN se anes Pia ae segarcrerhe wrote eae 134 2 
IDE Oe arte els Se bes CWA 53 0 
1 BYosc\ tere kei Cagis hike WaMu eee coe 3 1 
Aire oe sa athe esto este eiettise a eiatarelel=:« 2,303 0 
SaskatchewaMm..............ceeeeeees 1,102 52 
TENS eR (9 oe Re Eee, Coen eC 64 0 
LOOSE AW tie Ue whole oh wae xatorencta.s: ote 189 12 
INGrEMUBAttlelordiy Veet wisn t sees ede 102 4 
IAIN CCEMUDCIE... vcceess o> ene ees «cs o's 100 13 
ECOOMIVA MINCE RI reece aicistts's aefelcietcte 270 0 
154 0 
33 10 
69 8 
VOL EGON: Se ae oe GN ele face Meanie le 121 5 
IS Wi ee eae So he es Mecca eUnep eee 1,995 55 
OCalgaryine. casa ata iarelc elaine te a> 608 42 
1D yqboosl aval lleva) cvs ere cee eee I 83 0 
WAMONLON. 0... sea atetiee hers <ieigia- 1,080 0 
Wethbridgoes seein tech herekels iene 79 11 
Medicines EV ate ees vores un hen tncagel occ 145 2 
British Columbia.................... 2,371 6 
TCAMIGOPS) ace CASEI Eble oa. 57 0 
INIANAIIMNO) «one's amis sree ace sate 325 0 
INGISON coo tee dhe onnrey ances meet Fe 164 0 
New Westminster........-..0..00-: 220 0 
WanticEOnes cis <,jatis ince toumoistelaies: 64 2 
Prince CrCOlrge: core toast eh tee ens 10 0 
Prince Rupert... s.% see seer eae 31 0 
ViaNEOUVOR. cede Mebinicuesieissieeeieiy se 1,009 4 
VIGhOL ate ee ee os dere eo cee: 4 0 
MOAT ACA ee ee ce at ince em ias viele sits 25,399 849 
Grate ates estate riots sis canis cls! ela siaorsines 14,942 105 
WOMOns score cnins catiacsies's sees 10,453 744 


*137 placements effected by offices now closed. 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Referred 


to 
vacancies] Regular 


10,239 


Applicants 

Placed 
Casual 
485 836 
140 383 
176 68 
105 117 
64 268 
358 927 
7 370 
244 198 
107 359 
3,970 1,267 
455 2 
461 28 
33 0 
85 24 
1,044 1,026 
875 156 
413 15 
291 1 
61 1 
82 12 
170 2 
4,228 4,279 
78 50 
85 46 
43 33 
87 106 
98 103 
171 40 
236 367 
41 74 
177 19 
73 37 
280 214 
48 44 
567 33 
47 140 
325 1,513 
43 49 
88 68 
72 33 
210 11 
68 73 
45 21 
55 103 
44 51 
25 3 
65 19 
125 17 
139 132 
561 679 
49 3 
176 233 
107 32 
1,974 613 
111 11 
53 0 
8 5 
1,802 597 
741 328 
64 0 
86 100 
93 it 
65 oN 
194 78 
106 50 
21 5 
49 13 
63 54 
1,666 240 
472 90 
48 20 
986 76 
67 4 
93 50 
981 1,407 
50 2 
320 3] 
20 144 
85 133 
ay 37 
10 0 
1 30 
244 788 
220 270 
14,403 9,897 
10,210 4,698 
4,193 5,199 
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Nova Scoria 


During the month of December, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 2 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, but more than 4 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. There was a decrease in 
placements of nearly 1 per cent when com- 
pared with November, but an increase of over 
3 per cent in comparison with December, 1938. 
The most important increase in placements 
by industrial divisions over December a year 
ago was in services, but this gain was largely 
offset by declines in construction and mainte- 
nance and farming. The changes in all other 
groups were small. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 24; 
logging 37, construction and maintenance 461 
and services 740, of which 526 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 362 of men and 123 of women. 


New BruNswickK 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employement Offices in 
New Brunswick during December, were over 
3 per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 17 per cent above the corresponding 
month of the previous year. There was an 
increase also in placements of over 2 per cent 
when compared with November and of nearly 
17 per cent in comparison with December, 
19388. With the exception of a nominal 
decline in farming, all industrial divisions par- 
ticipated in the increase in placements over 
December a year ago, the most important 
gains being in construction and maintenance 
and services. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 29; logging 24; 
construction and maintenance 555 and services 
650, of which 520 were of household workers. 
During the month 229 mens and 129 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 

Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during December 
called for over 22 per cent fewer workers than 
in the preceding month and over 36 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
the previous year. There was a decrease also 
in placements of nearly 23 per cent when com- 
pared with November and of over 41 per cent 
in comparison with December, 1938. The large 
decline in placements from December a year 
ago was due to a substantial decrease under 
construction and maintenance. This loss was 
partly offset by a moderate gain in logging. 
Unimportant changes only were reported in all 
other groups. Industrial divisions, in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
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the month, were manufacturing 142; logging 
900; construction and maintenance 1,477 and 
services 2,630, of which 2,467 were of household 
workers. During the month 2,563 men and 
1,407 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decline of over 17 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Ontario during December 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a gain of nearly 8 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Placements were over 19 per cent fewer than 
in November, but nearly 8 per cent above 
December, 1938. A fairly large increase in the 
manufacturing industries and a moderate gain 
in services accounted for the improvement in 
placements over December a year ago. The 
changes in all other groups were small and 
included increases in mining and trade and 
declines in logging and construction and 
maintenance. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 866; logging 452; 
farming 386; construction and maintenance 
2,701; trade 292 and services 3,645, of which 
2,471, were of household workers. There were 
2,913 men and 1,315 women placed in.regular 
employment. 

MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during December, were 18 per cent 
fewer than in the preceding month and nearly 
51! per cent below the corresponding month of 
the previous year. Placements also showed a 
decrease of nearly 20 per cent when com- 
pared with November and of nearly 50 per 
cent in comparison with December 1938. There 
was a substantial decrease in farm placements 
when compared with December a year ago, 
which accounted for the decline under this 
comparison for the province as a whole. A 
moderate loss was also reported in services, 
but there were gains in construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing. Placementts 
by industrial divisions included manufac- 
turing 216; logging 213; farming 842; con- 
struction and maintenance 364 and _ services 
907, of which 806 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 1,658 of men 
and 316 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during December, was nearly 6 
per cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 84 per cent below the corresponding 
month of the previous year. There was a 
decrease also in placements of nearly 7 per 
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cent when compared with November and of 
nearly 84 per cent in comparison with Decem- 
ber, 1988. The decline in placements from 
December a year ago was due to a substantial 
decrease in farming and a fairly large loss in 
services. The only change worthy of mention 
in other groups was a moderate gain in con- 
struction and maintenance. Industrial divi- 
sions, in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month, were farming 240; 
construction and maintenance 175 and services 
590, of which 441 were of household workers. 
During the month 457 men and 284 women 
were placed in regular employment, 


ALBERTA 


During December Employment Offices in 
Alberta received orders for nearly 1 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
but over 16 per cent fewer than during the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
There was a decline in placements of nearly 
1 per cent when compared with November 
and of nearly 18 per cent in comparison. with 
December, 1938. The only changes of im- 
portance in placements by industrial groups 


from December a year ago were a large re- - 


duction in farming and a moderate increase in 
logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included logging 307; farming 774; construc- 
tion and maintenance 223 and services 484, of 
which 404 were of household workers. There 
were 1,352 men and 314 women placed in 
regular employment. 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA 

There was a decline of over 14 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in British Columbia during 
December, when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 51 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Placements were over 13 per cent fewer 
than in November and over 50 per cent below 
those of December, 1988. The most important 
change in placements by industrial groups 
from December a year ago was a substantial 
decline in construction and maintenance. In 
addition, a moderate loss was reported in 
logging and smaller gains in services, trade, 
manufacturing and farming. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
82; farming 125; construction and maintenance 
1,110; trade 105 and services 908, of which 683 
were of household workers. During the month 
676 men and 305 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1939, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,403 placements in regular employment, 


6,503 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of ithe offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 4738 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 426 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 47 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


Ontario offices during December issued 368 
certificates for reduced transportation, 364 of 
which were provincial and 4 interprovincial. 
The latter were granted at St. Catharines to 
machinists’ helpers bound for the Montreal 
zone. Provincially the movement was largely 
of workers engaged in bush operations; various 
offices assisting in the dispatch of 273 bush 
workers within the Port Arthur zone, 66 within 
the Sudbury zone and 20 within the Fort 
William zone. Transferred within the Port 
Arthur zone also, were 2 mine employees and 
one hotel worker who secured their certificates 
at the Port Arthur office. The Ottawa zone 
was ithe destination of one machine operator 
travelling from Sarnia while the North Bay 
zone received one cook from Pembroke. The 
labour movement in Manitoba during Decem- 
ber originated at Winnipeg and comprised the 
transfer of 64 persons. Of these, 21 were 
bound for provincial situations and 438 for 
points outside the province. The transfers 
within the province were for the Winnipeg zone 
and included 11 bushmen, 5 farm hands, one 
farm domestic, 2 truck drivers and 2 sawmill 
workers. Of the persons proceeding to em- 
ployment in other provinces, 41 bushmen and 
one riveter were bound for the Port Arthur 
zone and one farm hand for the Yorkton zone. 
In Alberta during December the Edmonton 
office transferred 32 persons at the reduced 
rate to employment within the territory ad- 
ministered by that city office among whom 
were 25 bushmen, 6 mine workers and one dis- 
tricb nurse. Vouchers for transportation 
were issued in British Columbia during Decem- 
ber to 9 persons going to provincial employ- 
ment. These travelled on certificates received 
at Vancouver from which centre 5 miners were 
conveyed to Kamloops and 4 miners within 
the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 473 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during December, 217 travelled by 
the Canadian National Railways, 255 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and one by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During December, 1939 


The building permits issued by 58 cities in 
December, 1939, represented construction 
work valued at $6,035,212, as compared with 
$4,148 889 in November, 1939, and $3,482,915 
in December, 1938. There was therefore an 
increase of $1,886,323, or 45°5 per cent in 
December as compared with the preceding 
month, and of $2,552,297, or 73-3 per cent in 
comparison with the same month in 1938. 
The total for December, 1939, was the high- 
est for that month in the years since 1931. 

The value of the building represented by 
the construction permits taken out during 
1939 was $59,724,014; this was slightly lower 
than the aggregate of $60,817,332 reported in 
1938, but with this exception was the largest 
aggregate since that for 1931. The cumula- 
tive total in each of the last eight years has, 
however, been decidedly below that for any 
earlier year of the record; the wholesale 
prices of building materials have recently 
been lower than in the same period of 1937 
and the same as in 1938, although they con- 
tinue higher than in any of the years, 1931- 
1936. 

Detailed statements for December were 
received from some 50 cities, showing that 
they had issued about 225 permits for dwell- 
ings valued at more than $1,100,000, and 
1,200 permits for other buildings at an 
estimated cost of more than $3,900,000. There 
were also seven permits taken out for en- 
gineering work at a cost of $519,279. During 


November, the construction of some 500 
dwellings and 1,900 other buildings was 
authorized; these were estimated to cost 


approximately $1,850,000 and $2,200,000, 
respectively. . 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia reported 
increases in the value of the building author- 
ized. The gains of $2,113,513, or 107-2 per 
cent in Ontario, and $354,151, or 100-8 per 
cent in British Columbia were most pronoun- 
ced. There were declines in the other prov- 
inces, that in Quebec being the greatest; this 
amounted to $524,949, or 41-1 per cent. 

The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia was higher in December, 1939, than in 
the same month of 1938, the most pro- 
nounced increase of $2,345,989, or 134-9 per 
cent, being in Ontario. Decreases were 
recorded in the remaining provinces, that of 
$405,848, or 35-1 per cent, in Quebec being 
greatest. 


Of the four largest cities, Toronto reported 
important increases in the value of the build- 
ing authorized as compared with November, 
1939, and December, 1938; in Vancouver, 
there was a reduction in the former, but a 
gain in the latter comparison, while Montreal 
and Winnipeg reported declines as compared 
with either November, 1939, or December, 
1938. Of the other centres, Charlottetown, 
Shawinigan Falls, Guelph, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, Oshawa, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, 
Sarnia, Welland, Windsor, Brandon, St. Boni- 
face, Saskatoon, Edmonton, New Westmin- 
ster and Prince Rupert reported increases in 
both comparisons. 


Table I shows the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during the Decembers 
of the years since 1926, and also gives the 
statistics for the completed years; the 1939 
figures are unrevised, while those for pre- 
ceding years are revised. (A revised state- 
ment for 1939 will be issued next month). 
Index numbers, based upon the total value 
of the building authorized by these cities 
during 1926 as 100, are given below, as are 
the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the years, 
1926-39. 

TABLE I 


pores ek ee 
eee eOoOOOeOSO00SSSSS0S09 EOE ——Oaoa—>— 


aes, 
Indexes of | 12GeXes 0 
Value of value of Wholcaple 
Value of permits permits p widia 
Year permits issued in issued in Sanhoni a 
issued in Twelve Twelve hiwaive 
December months months Riadittia 
(1926=100) | (1996100) 
$ $ 
1939..... 6,035; 212 | 59,724,014 38-2 89-3* 
TORR eee 3,482,915 | 60,817,332 38-9 89-1 
1937s 3,556,977 | 55,844,999 35-7 94-4 
1936; 4.83% 3,282,166 | 41,325,693 26-4 85-3 
1935. sete 2,401,856 | 46,560,623 29-8 81-2 
1934..... 2,521,820 | 27,457,524 17-6 82-6 
LOSSwiaeee 1,983,292 | 21,776,496 13-9 78:3 
1932. 40: 1,569,255 | 42,319,397 27-1 77-2 
19812 ceee 7,895,106 |112, 222,845 71-8 81-9 
1930 sens 15,440,281 |166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
AQ29 Fe ..: 14,688,682 |234, 944,549 150-2 99-0 
1928..... 16,095,160 |219, 105,715 140-1 97-1 
ah Py Asean 11,755,566 |184, 613,742 118-0 96-1 
1926..... 11,508,818 |156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 


HAT POU ee EE Le et 
* Bleven months’ average. 


The unrevised statistics for 1939 indicate 
that last year’s aggregate was slightly lower 
than that for 1938, but was higher than in 1937 
and preceding years since 1931. However, the 
annual aggregate for each of those years has 
been considerably below the average for the 
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nineteen years, 1920-1938. The index number 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
1939, though lower than in 1937 and the same 
as in 1938, was higher than in earlier years 
since 1930. 


Table II gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 58 cities in December 1939, and 
December, 1938. The 35 centres for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
thus:,“*”, 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION VAS Petites ides ais BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 








ee 


Cities December, | December, Cities December, | December,’ 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
$ $ $ $ 
P. KE. Island— Ontario—Con. 
Charlottetown .2..8clcc en ck os 2,700 Nil SOF. Nn GMasne et sales Fs ac ee vtueuers 8,875 44,500 
Nova Scotia....................08. 66,775 91,380 DarNiaes fee ee ee eee 21,994 275 
PEt alifaxe hs hyee este be. hears ek As 50, 400 65,460 Sanlt:SteiMario wich. iit Seas 13, 166 19,040 
WNewiGlaseow fas scsi tel 1 6,455 SOLON TONS Mam tue eels ale wee haelacns 2,885, 201 1,013,307 
SSYVGNCVIR. See cs. 3 Renee eee 16,375 19,465 York and East York Tps...... 185, 120 98, 800 
New Brunswick.................. 35, 600 30, 880 Welland. dnd. colton ea 14,885 3,050 
Ped SrictONses wake. soos oS. ok ak il 17,000 SWING SOR crcl aee erie ook cate 136, 904 11,927 
PMMODCLONG Ss. deny «Pee omit. ae Nil 9,100 Riwerside: jms wees eek ae oe 3,965 16,565 
moainty Ohne se vate sase amir ets 35, 600 4,780 Woodstockivcnct isle pee, cei 685 4,000 
CITC ECTAee, calh as. Lien dees curd 751,670 | 1,157,518 Manitoba o.0 35.050 oa sateen nee lek 202, 032 134,940 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 545, 200 912,960 + Brandon yal ane ad kel. cor) Seine cee 9,150 Nil 
RBCOUS DOC Kan eb eisin. 6 tenia anata ete os 81,150 125,040 UL ONMACGrt. carder cmarcua see es 124, 132 62,390 
Shawinigan Falls................ 95,920 7,900 FWinhipe sein. Meee totic ptt, 68,750 72,550 
ponerbrooke Vaart eae 24,400 64,000 
eVhree RVers sic. uieeon «eet stan 1,000 34,035 Saskatchewan..................-- 58,084 13,135 
“Westmountus. Shh le .aacieauiae cue 4,000 13, 583 ~ MOORE MAW Meas. i oa 4,075 Nil 
AROS IME MMi Varditeeun Gueluseniohee bat 10,284 12,190 
OME ATIO Se tact cute asec s aase: 4,085, 424 1,739,435 FAS ALOON MN ras creiiacleiimeursieee earn: 43,725 945 
Bellewillegs sd. nidacanien.. a. 400 2,950 
e Dra elOnG pave ks sortie sae ee ere ee 16,467 30, 044 YUL CR een ane Boge ven ae ag Se DeteRe 127,403 41,197 
What nalers ae atc ck netetei or 35,500 47,100 M@alaarven coy omen ce cies ste et 20,374 11,267 
SFlortiwilliamyy elas gees 3,710 9,215 PE AmoOnton! MG Pee fel 86, 954 23,450 
Gali se Rcdkt saved rete eee 14, 895 HON PIS AlCermolesm re bet Wows Wa, See ee Aer 20,075 5,480 
EGueipiveccccccn cree csi cates 20, 260 8,447 Medicine Hatin... cesen essa cos Nil 1,000 
eiTamilton sy ee yee. Sod eee 192,242 128,410 
PISINGStONLE, ycchora.t bereits 13, 240 25, 650 British Columbia................. 705,524 274, 430 
MIMILCHOREE tract csaac Nie ae ites 85, 885 27,3845 Kamloops). cs eee eee eee 6,315 3,240 
Shondonee ales aak eee 186,460 89,565 INRAIINOG 4.8 YER ee eS chs 4,470 | i@ 1,460 
Niacars, Malle pci xe sine <ioiceeren 21,145 12,150 *New Westminster................ 414, 150 13, 600 
SUA WAST coe core tt te as Ante ce 54, 100 9,375 Prince Rupertieck cee eae ota eee 5,925 1,402 
SOR AWAIT Oe TL BOP 67,370 73, 200 Via COWVeR ssc, psu t, tree oe5 co) 229,285 196,490 
OWeniSOund sc.d sabe agvicsa 6, 950 400 North Vancouver.............: 3,000 1,270 
ePeterpOrough totem ice r aise cee 4,443 33,075 PVACDONITA Taye tetctae te oe ode 42,379 56,968 
SPortzArthurys Liane. . Sees oes 36, 280 3,94 —_ 
OSELALLON Gs. otk hia sek cleatekets 1,557 150 Total— 58 cities........... a IO UCD soe ees 482 5io LD 
MSte Catharines. fs. irs ome sien 53,775 19, 225 Motal—*5 Cities Meese ee 5,399,870 | 3,153,888 


1 Report not received in time for tabulation. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
JANUARY, 1940 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


“Pag employment situation at the end of 

January, 1940, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

In the Maritime Provinces, farming was 
limited to chores and the cutting and hauling 
of fire-wood. Fishing showed considerable 
variation, good catches being reported by Hali- 
fax and Saint John, fair catches by New Glas- 
gow, but poor from other centres. Logging con- 
tinued active. There was a good demand’ for 
pit props. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area were in full operation while those in 
Cape Breton and vicinity worked from three 
and a half to six days per week. Very little 
construction work was in progress except in 

94921—5 


connection with airports and army huts. Manu- 
facturing has increased and the majority of 
plants are working at capacity with full crews. 
Passenger and freight traffic by rail were 
heavy, but by bus and auto truck somewhat 
slowed dowm on account of road conditions. 
Large quantities of freight were being handled 
at the water-front. There. was the usual de- 
mand for domestics and charworkers. 
Farming activities in the Province of Quebec 
were confined to routine work. Logging 
operations were well advanced and hauling 
had commenced in some localities. A record 
season is anticipated in the Val d’Or district. 
Manufacturing in the metal industries was 
very active in Montreal, Three Rivers and 
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Sherbrooke, mainly due to war contracts. In 
textiles production was higher than in Janu- 
ary, 1939. Leather and foods were operating 
at a high level of production in Montreal and 
Three Rivers. There was a slight decrease in 
manufacturing in Hull, Chicoutimi and Val 
d@Or. Seasonal slackness in construction was 
reported from all centres, although road work 
in Montreal and Hull provided some employ- 
ment. New work has been started on a dam 
in the Rouyn zone. The completion of exten- 
sion and improvement works in the mines at 
Val d’Or had released a large number of build- 
ing tradesmen. Slackness generally was re- 
ported in trade. There was the usual demand 
for household workers. 

In Ontario, farm placements held up well 
for the time of year. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived for help in the spring. Logging place- 
ments consisted chiefly of replacements. Hauling 
was progressing favourably. Mining operations 
continue normally, but very few placements 
are being made and large numbers of miners 
are available. In manufacturing, the only 
expansion of importance was in textiles and 
iron and steel, largely due to war contracts. 
Further increases would be made in produc- 
tion and staff levels if requirements in raw 
materials were fully met. Staff reductions 
were reported by plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of goods and machinery for export due 
to a falling off in export trade and there was 
a decrease, also, 1n automobile production. All 
other industries were busy and many were 
adding to their staffs. Construction was con- 
siderably curtailed due to weather conditions, 
although work was progressing on buildings 
that were covered in. The erection and re- 
conditioning of buildings for the Department 
of National Defence was keeping many work- 
ers employed, also municipal works such as 
the laying of sewers and pipe lines. A large 
number of building tradesmen were idle. A 
steady demand continued for household 
workers which was fully met, except in a few 
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centres, for cooks-general and experienced 
domestics. 

In the Prairie Provinces, the demand for 
farm hands was light and there were plenty 
of applicants available. It was anticipated, 
however, that a normal spring demand might 
result in a shortage of first-class men. The 
majority of placements in Manitoba were 
under the Farm Employment Plan. From 
Winnipeg it was reported that logging activi- 
ties had been maintained despite the lack of 
snow. Several placements were made in the 
Yorkton zone, but there was very little activity 
elsewhere. Coal mining continues to be very 
good, but there is not much demand for addi- 
tional help. Manufacturing was quiet. A 
milling plant at Medicine Hat had resumed 
operations after being closed for two weeks. 
Construction was almost entirely confined to 
repairs and alterations. Army huts were being 
started at Calgary. Trade was steady in Mani- 
toba, but quiet in Alberta. The demand for 
household workers was somewhat better and 
a fair number of placements were made. 

The demand for farm help in British 
Columbia was very small. Lumbering. has 
shown some curtailment in the Great Central 
Lake district, but Queen Charlotte camps will 
re-open shortly. The reforestation scheme is 
steadily expanding and it is expected that by 
1941 it will be possible to plant six million 
young fir trees on logged-off lands. Last year 
nearly one million trees were planted. Mining 
was active, but there was no demand for addi- 
tional workers. There was little activity 10 
construction. The dry dock and shipyard at 
Prince Rupert was fairly busy on overhauling 
work, but longshore work was quiet at New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert due to a 
shortage of boats. At Victoria there was 
sufficient work to keep regular longshoremen 
employed. Trade was fair. There was an in- 
crease in the number of orders for experienced 
household workers and many placements 
were made. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
' THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


(Owing to the late receipt of the necessary 
information, figures concerning the October- 
November 1939 employment situation in Great 
Britain were unavordably omitted from the 
January issue and are recorded below. For 
the same reason the November-December 
record is omitted this month and will appear 
in the March issue.) 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1939, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


Employment showed a slight improvement, 
on the whole, between 16th October and 138th 
November, 1939. For Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland, a total of 1,477,586 were regis- 
tered as wholly unemployed (1,338,845) or 
temporarily stopped (138,741), a decrease of 
22,307 compared with the figures for October 
16, 1939, and a decrease of 433,707 when com- 
pared with the figures for November 14, 1938. 

There were reductions between 16th Octo- 
ber and 13th November, 1939, in the numbers 
unemployed in the coal mining industry, en- 
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gineering, metal goods manufacture, motor 
vehicle, cycle and aircraft manufacture, the 
principal textile industries, boot and shoe 
manufacture, the transport and distributive 
trades, the fishing industry, and the enter- 
tainment, sport, etc. industries. On the other 
hand, there were increases in the numbers 
unemployed in the building industry, agri- 
culture and horticulture, tailoring, hat and 
cap making, and local government service. 

The decrease in the numbers unemployed in 
November occurred mainly in the North of 
England and in Scotland; there was also a 
decrease in the Midlands Division. Unem- 
ployment increased in the South of England, 
in Wales and in Northern Ireland. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at 13th November, 1939, was 
9-2, as compared with 9-3 at 16th October, 
1989 and 12-6 at 14th November, 1938. For 
persons under the general scheme the corre- 
sponding percentages were 9:5 at 13th Novem- 
ber, 1939, 9-6 at 16th October, 1939, and 13-0 
at 14th November, 1938. For persons within 
the agricultural scheme the percentages were 
5-1, 4-0, and 5-7 respectively. 


United States 


According to an official press release issued 
by Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, nonagricultural employment in- 
creased by nearly a quarter of a million 
workers from mid-November to mid-Decem- 
ber, due primarily to an increase of 390,000 
workers in retail stores to handle increased 
volume of Christmas trade. It was stated 
that this gain brought employment in Decem- 
ber to the highest level recorded since October 
1937. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as fol- 
lows:— 

The resumption of full activity by certain 
automobile plants resulted in factory employ- 
ment showing a slight contraseasonal increase 
of 0-2 per cent or approximately 15,000 workers 
in December. 

Winter weather conditions brought a sea- 
sonal curtailment of employment on con- 
struction operations and in quarries. Trans- 
portation also showed a substantial decline, 
due, in part, to the reduction of nearly 30,000 
employees on Class I steam-railroads in De- 
cember. Anthracite and bituminous coal 
mines reported small decreases in employ- 
ment, coupled with substantial losses in pay 
rolls resulting from sharply decreased pro- 
duction during the first half of December. 
Public utilities and other service industries 
reported small employment changes. 


Total nonagricultural employment was more 
than 1,200,000 greater in December 1939 than 
in December 1938. 


Factory Employment—A slight gain of 0-2 
per cent was reported in factory employment 
in December when usually there is a decline 
of 1 per cent in December. The increase 
marked the seventh consecutive monthly gain 
in employment in manufacturing industries. 
Weekly pay rolls rose by 2-1 per cent, or 
nearly $4,000,000, over the November level. 
Thirty-seven of the ninety manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed reported gains in employ- 
ment and 44 reported pay-roll increases. Lay- 
offs in many industries were smaller than 
seasonal. The most substantial gain was 
reported in the automobile industry, in which 
production was renewed after the settlement 
of a strike, employment increasing 15:6 per 
cent and pay rolls, 18-4 per cent. 

The employment index for December 1939 
(104-0 on the basis of 100 for the 3-year period 
1923-25) stood 10-6 per cent above the level 
of a year ago and the pay-roll index (103-9) 
was 19-3 per cent higher. Both indexes were 
higher than any recorded since the fall months 
of 1937, but remained approximately 6 per cent 
below the levels reached in the earlier months 
of that year. 

Employment in the durable goods group 
of industries continued to rise, the gain of 
1-8 per cent bringing the December index 
(100-0) to the level of the 1923-25 average 
and 19:3 per cent above that of December, 
1938. Seasonal factors contributed to a de- 
cline in employment in the non-durable goods 
group, the loss of 1:2 per cent in employment 
being accompanied by a small gain in pay 
rolls. Employment in the non-durable goods 
group in December 1939 was 3:9 per cent 
above the December 1938 level and pay rolls 
were 7°7 per cent higher. 

Employment in the aircraft industry con- 
tinued to expand for the fifteenth consecutive 
month, the gain of 6-3 per cent bringing the 
employment index to the highest ever re- 
corded, more than 34 times as high as the 
1929 level. The gain of 4°5 per cent in em- 
ployment in private shipyards raised the 
December index (138-8) above any recorded 
during the past 20 years. 


Employment in Non-manufacturing Indus- 
tries—Retail stores reported a_better-than- 
seasonal employment gain of 12-6 per cent for 
the Christmas trade, and the December em- 
ployment index advanced to 101-2 per cent of 
the 1929 average. Pay rolls increased 9°8 per 
cent, and both employment and pay rolls 
exceeded the December 1938 levels by more 
than 3 per cent. The general merchandising 
group, which includes department, variety, 
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and general merchandising stores and mail- 
order houses, took on 38:0 per cent more 
workers to handle holiday trade and increased 
pay rolls by 35:4 per cent. The December 
employment and pay-roll indexes for this 
group were 152-4 and 129-7 per cent of the 
average for the year 1929, and both were at 
the highest point recorded over an ll-year 
interval. The gain in both employment and 
pay rolls since December 1938 was over 5 
per cent. Apparel stores took on 11-3 per 
cent more workers, and jewellery stores added 
24-3 per cent more employees to the their pay 
rolls to handle Christmas business. With the 
exception of a seasonal employment recession 
in firms dealing in lumber and building 
material (2-0 per cent), the principal lines of 
retail trade reported employment gains. 

In metal mines an employment pick-up of 
1:7 per cent and pay-roll gain of 4:2 per cent 
in December raised employment and pay rolls 
above the levels of December 1938 by 8:5 per 
cent and 22:9 per cent, respectively. The 
employment index, 67:6 per cent of the 1929 
average, was at the highest level recorded in 
any month since December 1937. Quarries 
curtailed employment by 6:3 per cent and pay 
rolls by 8-8 per cent, both smaller declines 
than average. Employment continues sub- 
stantially above 1938 levels. Employment and 
pay-rolls in oil wells declined slightly from 
November to December. Telephone and tele- 
graph, electric light and power, and manufac- 
tured gas companies reported small seasonal 
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employment losses of about 0-5 per cent from 
November to December, while employment on 
electric railroads remained virtually unchanged. 


Employment in Private Building Construc- 
tion—Employment and pay rolls in private 
building construction decreased 6°8 per cent 
from November to December according to 
reports from 12,536 contractors employing 
120,243 workers. These declines were less than 
the average decrease in December of the 
previous 5 years. Comparisons with Decem- 
ber 1938 show a gain of 5 per cent in employ- 
ment and 12-1 per cent in weekly pay rolls. 


Employment in Public Works—The seasonal 
increase of activity on work relief projects 
of the Work Projects Administration continued 
in December when 131,000 more persons were 
eiven employment. During the month 2,076,- 
000 workers were employed as compared with 
1,945,000 in November and 2,987,000 in Decem- 
ber 1938. Pay rolls of $109,000,000 were $7,- 
274,000 more than in November but $58,- 
005,000 less than in the same month last year. 
Employment on Federal agency projects under 
the Work Projects Administration rose from 
88,000 in November to 94,000 in December. 
Pay-roll disbursements for the month 
amounted to $4,625,000. 

Work projects of the National Youth 
Administration furnished employment for 
34,000 additional youths during December and 
27,000 more students were added to the rolls 
of the Student Aid Program. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


6 Bee Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was _ subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marked “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 


appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 


the work is to be performed, or if there were 


no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of federal contracts. 
With respect to males and females under 18 
years of age, it is required that they shall 
be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Mini- 
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mum Wages Scales of the respective prov- 
inces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure,, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a pro- 
vision which did not apear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commisioners, and cer- 
tain other works being carried out under 
agreement with the provinces which are also 
assisted by grant of federal funds, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply to 
works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in ithe case of 

94921—8 


contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may ariseas to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours on contracts for governmental sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
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fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A”? CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provided that 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 


DEPARTMENT oF PusLic WorKS 


Repairs and alterations to the RIC VER. 
Building at Stanley Park, Vancouver, Bu, 
Name of contractors, Allan & Viner Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, January 20, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,678. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. $0 90 
UPPUCTS I. myembeee enh © meee as 0 45 
Drivers, horse and cart.. 0 60 
Drivers, team and wagon.. . 1 00 
abourers. 725 bth. Bh. test hs 0 45 
Motor truck drivers... .. 6. «+ «+ ee ee = 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. . - 1 50 
Painters and glaziers... .. .. 6 «+ «2 oe ee 0 80 
Lathers—wood.. .. . 0 75 
HMlectricianSagec. | <aikw ¢ Bs 1 00 
Pile driver foremen.. . 1 25 
Pile driver engineers.. .. 1 124 
Pile driver boommen.. 1 00 
Pile driver bridgemen.. .. .. -. 1 00 
Pile’ driver Mens wanders elles 1 00 
Pile driver firemen.. . eats 0 682 
Pile driver derrick engineers.. .. 1 123 
Pile driver derrick firemen.. . 0 682 


Per hour 

Pile driver derrick men.. .. «. o+ oo e+ ce es 1 00 

Plasterere, .eetvtesiise, osrice Met ge Laeiiee Weehies 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

RATCNIBIGIOR ce cn co gs ou ee ieecurans ores 0 624 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 1 00 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ bebners (all nese 
assigned to help tradesmen)... .. .. «+ «+ 0 50 
Roofers—felt and gravel; patent .. .. .. «. 0 





Construction of a survey launch for the 
Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Vivian Engine Works, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, January 20, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $4,998. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
IBiacksMiths. | wcacste ee $0 75 
Blacksmith’s helper.. .. 0 56} 
@gulker: Gwood) seme: 0 86 
ilectrician.. fae ues wae be 0 83 
Electricians’ helper.. .. . 0 50 
Fitters (machine).. 0 75 
MabouLrers. eee cee 0 50 
Mach inistisigee = yueeeiss pe 0 75 
Machinists’ helpers.. .. 0 50 
Painter... cement emo 0 75 
Shipwright and joiner.. .. . 0 83 
Sheet metal worker.. .. .. .. -- 0 854 
Sheet metal worker helpers.. .. . 0 50 
Welder (acetylene)... .. .- 0 82 
Welder (electric).. 0 90 


——_ 


Construction of a public building at Locke- 
port, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Howard 
A. Keddy, Liverpool, N.S. Date of contract, 
January 19, 1940. Amount of contract, $17,- 
800 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. ; $0 75 
‘Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and temperng mortar)... .. «+ es e+ «+ 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 55 
Cement finishers... .. .. - 0 50 


Cement and concrete mixer operator: 


Steam eee. weiss i ischtes. clelhes, Fs : 

Gasoline or electric)... .. .. «+ e+ os e+ ee 
ID aaa gees ew oae do A Gomor Ba 
Driver, horse and Cart.. .- «- «+ s+ s+ ++ ee 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. «. «+ e+ + + 


Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «+ «+ + 
Hoist operators-tower (gasoline or electric). 
Labourers: Bie. <i le cmmseiacs © s) 07 
Lathers (metal)... .. .. .. - ; 
Motor truck drivers... .. .. Prd ciod owt 


cocoorcoaococooocoococoe 
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Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .- «- - 
Ornamental iron workers... .. «- «+ «+ e+ + 
Painters and glaziers... .. 2. es s+ e+ ee ee oe 
Plasterers... 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


MAteTIO! nee useuaie. Way, auheea Se ass 0 40 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. . Ra duskous Scar akers 0 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. .. .. + 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. .. e+ es e+ ee ee 0 60 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. 0 60 
GeOmectitterSian cide silos icels illtes vlebiaw erin 'ss 0 65 
Stonemasons... .. 0. 2+ ee co oe ee ce 02 oe 0 75 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

Mortay) cae eldelmere dee OMT 3 Uno ie 0 40 
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Per hour 
Structural steel workers.. td 0 75 
Ebile tsetterssdts. Mh UE. caeteboc ee. 0 75 


Tile setters’ aon ce men assigned to 


help tradesmen).. 0 40 
Watchman... .. . 0 30 
Waxers and pakichbens (floox). 0 40 


Placing gravel on the Berthier-St. Ignace 
Island roadway, Berthier Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Armand Sicotte & Fils, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, December 19, 1939. 
Amount of contract, $9,275. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Drivers.. $0 35 
Driver, horse ane are 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 60 
Labourers... ‘ Wty a 0 35 
Motor truck averse: BY 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Apivplous 1 35 
Tractor operators... .. .. .. 0 45 
Watchmane isi) se . 0 30 
Construction of a public building at 
Mattawa, Ont. Name of contractors, M. 


Sullivan & Son, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont. Date of 
contract, January 18, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,747 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 80 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. AU UNM Ber act oR ee 0 40 
Garpertersvand  JOINeTS..1 .< s uaiaubsaaw otuaes have 0 60 
Cement finishers... .. .. statedohe 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Gonenictes 

Steam.. Sa RC 0 65 
Gasoline or ploctrion: 0 45 
Drivers.. ents sepmeliae be 0 35 
Driver, horse a free sisieae', totewpetnyirte fers 0 50 
Driver, HEAVEN! HWACON Solis. b sisiksice Srnid capes 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. ... 0 65 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 5 cts ale 0 80 
. Firemen, eye soe aie voi. cis Where’ sgcataace 0 40 
Labourers.. .. 0 35 
Lathers—metal. . 0 60 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ok 1 40 
Ornamental iron workers.. Seabee ds carro 0 55 
Painters and ere sho arate atta siete Wie latevon fea 0 55 
Plasterers. . ‘ie Yad SSN otal os Sra of Ba eben 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers: Gniking and tempering 

material)... ln Pou % 6%. 2) 0 40 
Plumbers and. eee ren 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. a 0 65 
Roofers, shingles (wood, ashestos).. is 0 60 
Sheet metal workers.. .. bist Seo ed Mos 0 65 
Stonecutters. . hpi eee es 0 70 
Stonemasons... .. . 0 80 


Stonemasons’ helpers (ing and Wan perink 
mortar).. é ma phe Mls eit he 0 40 
Structural steel tronkbts.* SON DP rl tale AO OA 0 80 
Terrazzo layers.. 0 
Terrazzo finishers and feelers 0 
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Per hour 
Tile setters (asphalt tile).. 0 75 


Tile setters’’ helpers (all men assigmed to 

help tradesmen).. ag Mh 
Waxers and polishers CAM Slice Bee 
Welders and burners on steel erection. AR 0 80 
RE Sie) LG Ne ee a ie 0 30 


Construction of an addition to the Botanical 
Laboratory at the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Alex. I Gar- 
vock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, January 
10, 1940. Amount of contract, $29,042 and 


unit prices. A fair wages sebedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile em acuib (mixing 
-and tempering mortar).. “pee 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 85 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer epertoi! 
Steam... .. 
Gasoline or eidcarionk 

Drivers. . : 

Driver, horse aiid cares 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Engineers, operating, steam: 


oocooo 
GO SO tout 
oo ong 


Single or double drums.. .. .. .. 0 70 
Three or more drums.. .. .. .. .. 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 
Pivemionpistationaryie! Lor. cs oa bo 82 ee 0 50 
Hoist operators-tower (gasoline or electric) 0 55 
Mabourenssshen es: eee sthe ig 0 45 
Lathers—metal. . 0 70 
Lathers—wood.. 0 65 
Linoleum layers... 0 60 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ieuck.© 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 
Diastercras iu. we TAME s cs ye tro 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers ea and tempering 
materal).. i Ar aR Ce 0 50 
Plumbers and desabedihters. sisitaate 0 95 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent... si ache 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal.. A 0 85 
aster, shingles (xsd: asbestos).. 0 85 
Sheet metal workers. . +e 0 85 
Stonecutters. . 0 80 
Stonemasons.. .. . 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gane and aineriie 
mortar).. : sick 1 tiie sus aicbade 0 50 
Structural neal eens 0 80 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 1 00 
Tile setters (asphalt).. ; 0 80 
Tile setters’ i fall x men eat nt i han 
tradesmen).. i neehie OMe USN . urea ees 0.50 
Watchman.. 0 40 
Waxers and polishers (floor). he 0 50 
Welders and burners on steel : arention.. 0 80 





Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Chatham, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Berton H. Williamson, Saint John, N.B. ‘Date 
of contract, January 10, 1940. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $48, 210. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . mi alias <eee CaO 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 40 
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Boatman (rowboat).. ‘ way Keg 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: (gas0- 
line or electric).. 
Compressor Carat (gasoline or igen? : 
Drivers. . , a abe Te a2 
Driver, horse and’ part pS ame ne Sin Toimkits 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Drill runners. ve 
Labourers... .. - sro sit als 
Motor boat pperatieee 
Motor truck driver.. : 
Motor truck driver and ruck: 
Pile driver and derrick engineer.. 
Pile driver and derrick fireman.. 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... 
Pile driver and derrick men ‘echt setting 
and signalling)... a; at ae 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick igneman, a 0 70 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, eabeue 
and by use of axe, Aer Sant pore and 
fitting timber).. MMe here 0 42 
Watchman Us ce Mee Test sess tyre ome nt cele 0 30 


cooroocoooooooco 
PROWL KR WHOS ~ ee 
SSASLESRESSRERS 


Construction of a public building at Sutton, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Fortin & 
Frere. 
January 12, 1940. Amount of contract, $9,- 


983.33 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule Plasterers. . 
was included in the contract as follows:— Plasterers’ helpers “(mixing “and tempering 
material).. ee Ae 0 40 
Per hour Plumbers and ‘Gtdam fitters. . ROMS. WeRea tote Ose. foe 0 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .-. «+ $0 75 fers, felt and gravel: patent.. bie 
Brick and hollow tile seh fipeaet (anixing Roofers, sheet metal.. pat 
pen pi penal 0 40 Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos). 0 55 
and tempering morta mr rl Ne a Sheet metal workers. . : 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners... .. «. «+ ++ e+ e+ + 0 55 monouttiters. 0 65 
Cement finishers.. .. «- - . 0 50 
Cement and concrete ier ‘operators: nena ae oe 
Raw h z 0 60 Stonemasons’ helpers lcareinn aie tenmperitie 
as 1 aoe mortar).. ati) HA 0 40 
Gasoline or elecirit.. RT hails sMieleners 0 45 ts ctoeal ee i EY, 0 75 
Drivers.. .. . aN ee Bete ace 0 35 
avec ievaas if a peed 0 50 Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 75 
a db = ety | RAIMA Tile setters’ ia (all men Vassiened to help 
river, team and Wagon .. « ee e+ e+ ee ee 0 60 
tradesmen).. a tete Eg aes 0 40 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. MS Ae verses 0 60 he Machniais 0 30 
he pila! ‘eteam 0 60 Waxers and alien ers ‘Gfloor yi: Pe 0 40 
Three al delle vas laid Ne ey m fie ¥ ae 4 0 70 Welders and burners on peal dccntions 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection... .. -- - ++ e+ ++ 0 75 
Firemen, eesti Day ties MR ONEAE, 5 0 40 : ‘ 
Labourers.. .. sad dest Aus an Ati se hc Bhi 5 oe) PURE Construction of an extension to the break- 
Lathers (metal)... .. 0. ss ss ee ee ee ee ++ 055 water at Sanford, Yarmouth Co., N.S. Name 
Motor truck dviveat ey rid Sake Ba 0 40 f M E. L. Babi Y 
Motor truck driver and truck. He A 1 35 of contractor, r. abine, armouth, 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. 6. 6. se ee ee 0.55 NS. Date of contract, Navatiber 20, 1939. 
aad and eat Pe Re austerity ewe 9 ae Amount of contract, approximately $17, 776. 
erers. earth on ik . ; : : 
Tiasterdie bl bes! ‘casing ast tempering A fair wages schedule was included in the 
material)... PES a Ne) contract as follows:— 
Plumbers wid! Pieaihitene« SOL Ae Saba reete 0 60 Per hour 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent... .. .. «. 0 40 Blacksmiths.. .. TIAN ah) Cras. Mg $0 55 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. .. .. 2+ os oo oe 0 60 Blacksmiths’ halpere.: ate Oss daeprheytss Were 0 40 
Sheet metal workers.. .. ded lela. lkaeeniare fete 0 60 Boatmen Crowmoet):: BOA «34° SG) wisi aaae 0 35 
StOneoutberses ioe 4s esubeeiecteiis Saws: slau Mereuils 0 65 rivert. geome sseyety Saye ae 0 35 
Stonemasons.. .. 0 75 Driver, horse or ox ‘and atkins « Sete aaah 0 50 
Stonemasons’ helpers mixing and ‘tempering Driver, team or oxen and wagon.. 0 60 
mortar).. . weviatlt G4 0 40 Hoist operetore eles Gasoline or electric 0 45 
Structural steel Each nigh 0 75 Labourers... .. . Lh re er tie eee) 0 35 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 75 Motor boat operator Teme Ae So ek ee 0 40 
Tile setters (asphalt).. 0 70 Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Tile setters’ pepe all men n ascigned to ‘help Motor truck driver and ‘truck. 1 35 
tradesmen).. p AITech dee. akon a tne hate 0 40 Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, aorbine 
Watchman.. . Je ewe atiiate 0 30 and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
Waxers and polishers (floor). . ; Seat cutting and fitting Lauatieen 5. Ohh 0 42 
‘Welders and burners on steel meting e ite 0 75 Watchmen.. .. .. .- irhty supehelegth <s 0 30 


Ours, 


Hemmingford, P.Q. Date of contract, 


Fresruary, 1940 


Construction of a public building at St. 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. ‘ 
Brick and hollow tile mci laa (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. re eee sae 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers. . F 
Cement and concrete mixer tonenaions: 
Steam.. ated goneecs 
Gasoline or aeiien 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse Pe ed 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. +. «+ «+ + 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. . 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. .. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 


Firemen, werent agers, Sect: seielater mentee 
Labourers... .. TAMAS oho |, cade teen svete omens 
Lathers (castabyes hbase ccc! a tateke ayo romittia 


Motor truck Anes.) Me 
Motor truck driver and Peuckus eRy ies 
Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and sn 


P.Q. Name of contractor, Alphonse 
Gratton Enr’g., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, January 8, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$16,346 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


$0 75 


ocoowroscococec]o 
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Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Sydney, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Ralph 
M. Hall, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
December 19, 1939. Amount of contract, 
approximately $21,405. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . Si AS SAAS Ceuusieny tts $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Raped” Ai ot aren fl, ae eT eile 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboat)... ME simran oe Tite | mat ook 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. ore ars 0 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators : 
Steamy? 4° AiO MCR 0 65 
Gasoline or atectrio.. Be eda, Mocey tote. te 0 50 

Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse and tert: 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 0 70 
Hoist operator-tower (gasoline or uO 0 50 
Labourers. . : Re Melee 0 40 
Motor boat bporntons.. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and intel 1 45 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. .. .. .. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick men Seats setting 

and signalling).. oF Ba Si etka rd 0 55 
Pile driver and derrick eae eens) aoe ek OS 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. 0 45 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, serine 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and i siniber ALIN eis 0 50 
WATCHMEN TE!) + s.cenawshil es we adeand aeias. 86 0 35 


Construction of a public building at Dawson 
Creek, B-C. Name of contractors, Poole Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
contract, January 8, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $23,985 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers... $0 85 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile en helpers Gnixing 

and tempering mortar).. ee Ay ; 0 50 
Carpenters “and joinersh Posey eee ne 0 90 
Cement finishers... 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operons? 


Steam... .. . Bae PR WEI AE: 0 70 
Gasoline or dobitie 0 45 
Drivers.. .. . SCOUT PRO, mE Ite 0 40 
Driver, horse and: pak? ga PS ORE PMT 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. . SRO, P28. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. es 0 85 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single drum.. 
Double drums.. 
Engineers on steel erections: 
Firemen, ieee 
Labourers.. .. 
* Lathers (ensialiin 
Lathers (wood).. 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . 
Motor truck driver and Panels, 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers, WY 
Plasterers’ helpers 
material).. . 
Plumbers and Biemettere,| 


—moocrocqcocooceso 
See i he ea 
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aries and tempering 
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Per hour 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 4 0 40 
Rooters sheets imetal sy slic... eet + daiearbrans tare 0 90 
Sheet imetaliworkerst.. 220M tenet. os he cel es 0 90 
Stonecutters.. 1 00 
Stonemasons... .. . 110 
Stonemasons’ helpers moivine AN farttoris 

mortar).. EE a 8 ae 


3 Sm 5 0 50 
Structural nice brapkete BRAT ahs sue cree 2 0 95 
Tile setters (asphalt tile).. 0 85 
Tile setters’ sin se men assigned “bby help 


tradesmen).. Se EI bey b Jafar ecgie 0 50 
Watchman.. .. hed, ell te Mae 0 35 
Waxers and Holishers (Boor)... : otie 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel eredtioue: Fle 0 95 
*(Furring, tied-on lath work and attached 

ceilings)... NAc 4 ater Ac M OTR ccEN fee Oe 0 90 


Construction of a public building, Gatineau, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Edgar 
Proulx and Donat St. Amour, of Ottawa, Ont. 
and Masson, P.Q., respectively. Date of con- 
tract, January 16, 1940. Amount of contract, 
approximately $12,700 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile rane is aly ‘Guise 


and tempering mortar).. Be, Goamn unis 0 47 
Garpenters® and: JOimers.i 93.0 40) tae ee tae 0 80 
Cement finishers... .. .. ae ae 0 65 
Cement and concrete mixer loypereoya: 

Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or lootrioln 0 60 
Drivers.. 0 42 
Driver, horse aad rel 0 55 
Driver, ‘team andy~wagony ee. ete. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 70 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. . 
Three or more drums.. 

Engineers on steel erection.. 

oo aa, 

Labourers.. .. 

Lathers Gnetalyi 

Linoleum layers. . 

Motor truck drivers.. .. 

Motor truck driver and Perey 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters (Spray) ss ae we fe 2 

Painters and glaziers.. 

Plasterers. . 

Plasterers’ 


oooorccoocoocoe 
COMDNTID PRR Sra RP OD I ey 
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helpers eet and tempering 


material).. | 0 47 
Plumbers ents beiain Gh tord.2 0 85 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. @ 45 
Roofers, sheet metal. .9..°...) 6.) os 0 65 
Slreetimetal’ WorkerStc, wa us er melee alah ate 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 90 
Stonemasons... .. . 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers Grixing and sbaaiabeing 

mortar).. RG Abe ae er 0 47 
Structural ‘heal Merb itebre: . ila ar ae Ban ee 0 75 
Tile setters—asphalt.. .. .. 0 70 
Tile setters’ eee ee men assigned | ‘to. help 

tradesmen).. os ahhh Ne abot te 0 47 
Watchman.. . we Peete tee 0 37 
Waxers and lel Srs Boonie aS ema’ 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel érebtlogi Uh Fe 0 75 
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Construction of a new elevator and pent- 
house and relative alterations to the public 
building at Regina, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Poole Construction Co., Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, January 2, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $17,680. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 


Brick and hollow tile xc helpers Gixing 

‘and tempering mortar).. Aaee: 0 45 
GAarpentErs ANC, JOMETS ary wor sics wret lover seen ores Miele 0 75 
Cement finishers. . A ; 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer gpetadore: 


Steam. . 5 a 0 70 

Gasoline or dein: 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse sid! ea 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 90 
Elevator constructors.. f 1 00 
Elevator constructors’ sch te Al 0 70 


’ Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. 

Three sor more idnumss. ay... Gee Steeer 
Engineers on steel erection...) 2. is 2 os. 
Firemen, cee MA aa ees 
Labourers... .. 

Lathers (mein) 
Marble setters.. . 
Marble setters’ aes Gala men "assigned oe 


rBoscoooo 
Mammo 
SaSSaans 


help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and taitek,. 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 65 
Painters (spray)... .. . 0 80 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 
Plasterers. . 1 00 
Plasterers’ Raters, (mixing vane Semper ies 

material).. ire 0 474 
Plumbers and Fei caanetiens Aur 0 90 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ heaps: (all ‘men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. a 0 45 
Roofers, ‘Sheet! metal nous dur <sidbestuccmesys is 0 75 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 75 
Stonecutters.. 0 85 
Stonemasons. . 1 10 
Stonemasons’ hetpers Wilrar: oe tee 

mortar).. SAG cee: 0 45 
Structural steel ieeotleers bo es Beene 0 85 
Tile setters (asphalt).. POMPE NS ae ho: 0 85 
Tile setters (¢eramic).. 1 10 
Tile setters’ wae Che aan assigned t to help 

tradesmen).. Darn ee ae 0 45 
Watchman.. Mr. 0 35 
Welders and panes! on gical Gece 0 85 


Construction of harbour improvements, con- 
sisting of the removal of an existing wharf 
and the construction of a new wharf at Mid- 
land, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. Wm. 
Bermingham & Son, Kingston, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 12, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $18,459.20. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Axemen.. . $0 40 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 


whether employed full or part time).. 
Divers, tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 


14 00 


Fesruary, 1940 
per hour 
Dragline operators seep or GRATE 6 .. $0 90 
Dragline firemen.. my 0 60 
Dragline oilers.. 0 50 
Drivers. . 3 0 35 
Driver, horse and canes SOE 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon... .. .. .. . 0 65 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums... . 
Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline « or ‘electric 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Hoist operators, tower (gasoline or eer. 
Labourers. . aM Ds 
Motor truck ri tiine baie : 
Motor truck driver and Seah 
Pile driver and derrick tarenbae. 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. ese 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
and signalling):. .. . 0 50 
Timbermen and each: neat eerie 
and by use of the adze, axe, ete., cutting 


cocorococooeococe 
>~ wor ess 
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and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchmen.. : 0 30 
Welders and Darian eee gatonr or ae Pes cath 0 60 


Construction of alterations: in connection 
with the: installation of low pressure heating 
system, R.C.N.V.R. Building on the Cana- 
dian National wharf at Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Mitchell and 
Currie, Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, December 12, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,695. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 

' Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers... .. $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile sing yh ‘helpers Gniting 

and tempering mortar).. 

Carpenters and joiners.. 
‘Cement finishers.. Ri 
Cement and concrete mixer Scenes 

Steam.. Sais 

Gasoline or dlecknieel a 
Drivers.. . 

Driver, horse ne oat 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Labourers. . 

Motor truck a ae. : 

Motor truck driver and free 

Painters and glaziers... 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 

Plumbers and steamfitters’ Hesbes (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. ; 

Roofers, composition.. 

Roofers, felt and gravel: 

Roofers, sheet metal.. 

Roofers, shingles (wood, “2 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Tile setters (asphalt).. 

Tile setters’ helpers (all men "assigned ie 
help tradesmen).. gee Mieke. ae 

Watchman.. 


ooo 
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Construction of a public building at Chap- 
leau, Ont. Name of contractors, Claydon Co., 
Ltd., Fort William, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 18, 1939. Amount of contract, $15,- 
395 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Frpruary, 1940 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. 2. .. «. «- 
Brick and hollow tile ae ynetpere \aiabiee 
and tempering mortar).. : 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers.. .. .. A 
Cement and concrete mixer caewomene 
Steam.. 
Gasotine or levies, 
Drivers. . 
Driver, horse and pe Ae 
Driver, team and wagon.. sae 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. «- 
Threevor more. drumsreare aig deers sens 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Labourers.. sbbie\ ci Soteens) ae 
Lathers—metal.. .. .. .. «. 
Linoleum layers... one 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. 
Motor truck driver and trick 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
PinsvCrerse arse ee oe as, ene ea ee ae es 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)... 
Plumbers ani ee ahiiecer 
Roofers, felt and gravel: 
Roofers, sheet metal.. SPARE 
Roofers, shingles (wood, pbbesten)s: 
Sheet metal workers. . be Cofs 
Stonecutters. . 
Stonemasons. . ; 
Stonemasons’ hieere ning ane ela poriue 


pat ate 
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mortar).. 0 40 
Structural qieel caetkera 0 80 
Tile setters—asphalt.. .. .. 0 75 
Tile setters’ Tig hae) men assigned 1 to} help 

tradesmen).. we 0 40 
Watehman.. : 0 30 
Waxers and aliens. : 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel areoionse 0 80 
Construction of a public building at 

Nipawin, Sask. Name of contractors, Assini- 


boia Engineering Co., 


Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Date of contract, December 30, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $14,748. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 
Brick and hollow tile opti “helpers Kania 
and tempering mortar).. Reh forse Cartons Sate 
€arpenters and. joiners.< s6).2 .2) d. [ec ee 
Cement finishers.. 
Cement and concrete mixer  Pierahodse 
Steam.. ae 
Gasoline or tena 
Drivers.. wHtSTOHS « 
Driver, horse Seta ert 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more varumMs. 47 <<, os 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. , 
Hoist operators-tower (gasoline or r electric) 
Labourers.. .. Be Stare 
Lathers Ceuta: 
Motor truck avons 
Motor truck driver and ak ee 


Per hour 
$0 90 


0 423 
0 70 
0 55 


ac 
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Per hour 
Ornamental iron workers.. . 0 65 
Painters and maze 0 65 
Plasterers. . 0 90 


Plasterers’ 
material).. 5 
Painters Gee 


helpers “Ganixing rent. ‘tempering 


duets nsseee Ole 


Plumbers and steaméftters. . AR 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helnems (all 3 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. ne 0 424 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent... sis 0 40 
Roofers, sheet metal.. AAS pe. 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. 3 0 65 
iStonecutters. . 0 80 
Stonemasons... .. . 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and iemnperings 
mortar).. i Ot Sener 0 423 
Structural sae winekoomes 5 RE WSS © Pelee 0 85 
Pilessetitersw(@eratmc)) cc ce a< ao kk ceed cas 0 90 
Tile setters (asphalt).. 0 83 


Tile setters’ helpers (all men iy le) to 
help tradesmen).. De hits ok ee Breet ac Ware 0 42 
Watchman... .. . oe eee 0 30 
Waxers and paliekers (teers A Wide 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel erection. . 0 





Construction of a Barracks, Training and 
Storage building for the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police at Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Wm. D’Aoust, Eastview, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 4, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $21,423.37 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows :— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 


Brick and hollow tile atch eee ‘nieine 
and tempering mortar).. a eaten bars 0 
Carpenters and ines Gia Uae aay pate waren eye 0 85 
Cement finishers. . Pe 0 

Cement and concrete mixer 2 overetonas 


Steam. . 0 70 
Gasoline or iy tani 0 55 
Drivers.. 0 45 
Driver, horse ana ‘arte. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 80 


Electricians (inside pirenen).<, A a A oe Ne 0 80 

Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. 
Three or more drums.. .. .. 

Engineers on steel erection.. 

Firemen, gi ae 

Labourers. : 

Lathers (eerie 

Linoleum layers.. 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and mek a 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and glaziers.. 

Plasterersy., “ayes. 

Plasterers’ helpers 

material).. 

Plumbers and mieamtutanens Ss 

Hoist operators-tower (gasoline or electric i 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 

Roofers, sheet metal.. 

Roofers, shingles (wood, asivestos ¥en 

Sheet metal workers... 


ooorooooqc*joocoe 
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Stonecutters.. 

Stonemasons... .. . 

Stonemasons’ helpers ‘(mixing and ‘tempering 
mortar).. Rs sal vee. ce eee. Sears® 0 50 

Structural kien! ee ae ; Hak -sacink .asierds 0 80 

exrazzo leavers... i. cc, «> WK er cad oe 0 75 
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Per hour 
Terrazzo finishers and ye 0 60 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 1 00 


Tile setters’ helpers es men assigned ¢ to help 
tradesmen).. ee ieee oatas iis’: ie 
Tile setters Cherelay 
Welders and burners: 

Watchman... .. 
Waxers and peliders ‘Hoey 


on steel ececkioht Fh 


Raising the 100-Ton derrick at entrance of 
the Dry Dock at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Hamilton Bridge, Western Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, January 
16, 1940. Amount of contract, $18,781. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. 0 50 
Driver.. 0 45 
Driver, team ent Wagon. 0 85 
Electricians... : 0 75 
Engineers on ereel pettion., 1 123 
Labourers.. 0 45 
Machinists.. .. . she 1 DM Shean Seat wien 0 75 
Machinists’ eiters:. Fah ssoh ee calves <us ¢ Migie LK 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and erick 1 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 90 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ Ealiaee (all men 


assigned to help tie bs 0 50 
Painters... .. 0 65 
Structural steel workers. . 1 123 
Stationary firemen.. : 0 50 
Welders and burners on Lteel bheetion) 1 123 
Watchman.. 0 45 
Construction of a public building at St. 


Henri de Lauzon, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Henri Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, 
St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 24, 1939. Amount of contract, $8,635 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers. . $0 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 0 80 


Brick and hollow tile nus helpers Gmining 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 60 
Cement finishers.. - 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer biperatorn: 

Steam.. : 0 60 
Gasoline or placed: 0 55 
Drivers.. tos 0 40 
Driver, horse aid hae WP acc inte 0 55 
Driver, team .and WAGON... 1. 65 6% we de es 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. «+ «es 0 65 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. .. . 

Engineers on steel erection.. .. 

Firemen, stationary.. .. ..... 

Labourers.. a2 

Lathers, metal . 

Lathers, wood.. 

Motor truck drivers.. .. 

Motor truck driver and avelei 

Ornamental iron workers.. 


Smoooo od oo. & 
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Per hour 
Painters and A aanie 0 55 
Plasterers.. .. 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers “Gnixing eae tempering 
material)... : 0 45 
Plumbers and A 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforcing steel.. ee 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. .. 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal.. Eres 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Stonecutters. . 0 70 
Stonemasons.. . 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gaieine and? heniperitie 
mortar).. Miata as cohol ie tne tna 08 0 45 
Structural seat orton bance neat cbs taakts: 0 75 
Tile setters (asphalt tile).. .. 0 70 
Tile setters’ bie (all men Cet ot ar help 
tradesmen).. Pod tN A SN tet sala tats al 0 45 
Watchman.. .. 0 35 
Waxers and Noles (ior). 08 0 45 
Welders and burners on ated! erect ion. 0 75 


Construction of repairs and improvements 
to the Railway wharf at Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $257,887.35. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Acetylene or electric welders on steel erection $0 75 
Blacksmith.. 0 55 
Blacksmith’s helpers oe 0 40 
Compressor operator inated or didectriay’s 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. H ae 0 55 
Per day 
*Divers. . as $14 00 
*Divers’ penilerat. 5 00 
Per hour 
Drill runners (machine).. $0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drivers... i 0 35 
Eng neers on » gheel! igeotions : 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 0 60 
Three or more drums.. 0 70 
Firemen (stationary).. 0 40 
Hoist operators-tower Gaeline’ or Mofecsmayh 0 45 
Labourers. . a hwee 0 35 
Machinist.. 0 60 
Machinist’s nee 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and mack)! Ae crmacke 1 35 
Painters.. .. i, Re eS: 0 55 
Pile driver antl ree; fevered 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... .. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick men ied ng, aétting 
and signalling).. : ee 0 50 
Pile driver and devuick inset wy SS RR 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... .. .. .. .. 0 40 
Powdermen.. .. ent TT IO, OE, 0 45 
Structural steel ae a ae sae 0 75 
Timbermen & cribmen (deercina? reeptiiite 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting nore BAD, REPEL PERO 0 42 
Watchman.. 0 30 


*Full day’s pay en bd ined ¢ whether employed 
full or part time. 


Construction of wharf repairs and an ex- 
tension to the approach, Sturdies Bay, B.C. 


Frpruary, 1940 
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Name of contractor, Mr. R. Buu.stead, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract December 6, 
19389. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,545.75. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 124 
Pile driver man.. 3 1 00 
Boommaneeay& «ls scree? « 1 00 
Bridgeman. . 1 00 
Minenianwe Acdsee ok ko. aed Veh 0 683 
iabourer: treet tess. x Sd fe 0 45 


Construction of a float and renewal of 
wharf at Brownsville, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Fraser River Pile Driving Co., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 138, 19389. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,084.40. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer... 1 123 
Pile driver man.. 1 00 
OOMMIAIE DE te ieleag seroma coeisrcyl re 1 00 
Bridgeman. . 1 00 
HMINGINAT. er acl ee ls 0 683 
Labourer.. 0 45 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of an equipment garage at 
Nakina, Ont. Name of contractors, Claydon 
Co., Ltd., Fort William, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 27, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,665. A fair wages schedule was in- 


cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Bricklayers. . $1 00 
Bricklayers’ 
mortar)... 

Carpenters dnd peel 

Cement finishers... 

Cement and concrete mixer Sb opetahons (aoatl 
Driver, horse and cart.. as 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 

Pyriverscee 2: 

Electricians. . 5 

LaDOurersen Halse weer ae epi hae 

Linoleum layers.. 

Motor truck driver.. .. 

Motor truck driver ane israel! 

Painters and glaziers.. AS aD Ie 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. ...-. 
Roofers—sheet metal.. 

Roofers—felt and gravel.. 

Roofers—shingles by asbestos). 
Watchmen.. : 


Wadorgi (onixing anid ‘tempering 


et aes een res concer 
aonoodco ac oo awnoned & ow 
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Development of a wireless station at Vic- 
toria, B.C. Name of contractors, Marwell 
Construction Co., Ltd. Vancouver, BC. 
Date of contract, December 18, 1939. Amount 
of contract, $23,640, approximately. A fair 


94921—7 


wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 


Brick and hollow tile ey, helpers ( eater” 


and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 80 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 
Cement and concrete faieee’ ‘Speratons (ode. 

or electric).. Be alee 0 55 
Driverses sac Hoe Bat Ae RR a ae 0 45 
Driver, horse and fate. eens outs Sah ered vara” Varo sata 0 60 
Driver, teat, Ad WACOM... as ye he eet lee) acs 0 85 
Electricians... .. .. a ra eves 0 75 
Engineers, Operating, Geciiha's 

Siete drum.. 0 70 

Double drums.. : 0 90 
Engineers on steel tection” 1 124 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Labourers. . Ps : 0 45 
Lathers (metal shel foodie. 0 75 
Linoleum layers.. 0 65 
Motor truck drivers... 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ivuek 1 50 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. .. ... 0 65 
Plasterers ieee, kin Weyl era oask Sethe ih ae wes 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers agra and tempering 

material).. 0 50 
Plumbers and LeteamBbters, ; ; 0 90 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers. (all. 4 men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Roofers—felt and gravel: patent.. 0 50 
Roofers—shingles.. . tele sits cippate Minot tae kets 0 80 
Roofers—sheet petal to eT aA. 0 75 
Road grader operators: 

Horse-drawn.. .. . 0 50 

Including team.. . 0 90 

Gasoline.. ? 0 60 
Reddient heaitoraed atesl. . 0 55 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. 0 75 
Structural steel workers... 1 124 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 95 
Tile setters (asphalt).. 0 85 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned t6 help 

tradesmen).. ‘ : 0 50 
Waxers and Bélishers (Boor)... 0 50 
Welders and burners on steel eohiont 1 124 
Watchmen.. 0 45 
Repairing concrete Lock No. 14, Trent 


Canal, near Campbellford, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. R. A. Blyth, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, January 23, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $23,640. A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ heluees a: 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners. 0 60 
Compressor operators (gasoline ¢ or relent, 0 45 
Cement finishers.. ‘ 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 
Steam.. 4 0 65 
Gasoline or dectrio.) 0 45 
Per day 
*Divers.. sin is 14 00 
*Divers’ benteres 5 00 
Per hour 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. $0 90 
DMraghne, firemen ces cede. daca 0 60 
Dragline oilers.. 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, howe, ee penagel 0 50 
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Per hour 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. «- - 0 65 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Electricians. . 0 65 
Firemen (stationary). 0 40 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Engineers, crane (steam, eae. As jer ee 0 70 
Machinists... A A 0 60 
Machinists’ hetpetd 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. .. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ehioke Raat Yas 1 40 
Pipe fitters—surface Nee e wep 0 50 
Powdermen.. ait ane ae 0 45 
Pumpmen.. .. 0 45 
Riggers (eoheral.: 0 45 


Road grader operators: 
Horse-drawn.. . 
Including team.. 
Gasoline. . Se 
Rodmen (reinforcing ‘peel 
Steam shovel engineers. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen... 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Timbermen and cribmen thee seren peetaing 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


ooooocooococ:h;c“c 
Onrawor rsa 
comoon ace 


and fitting timber).. .. 0 42 
Tractor operators... 0 45 
Watchmen.. 0 30 


*Full day’s pay to linea, huis employed 
full or part time. 





GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 


Notre—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 

Post OFrric—E DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract 
Metal Dating Stamps, Type 
Cancellers, etc.. .. .. .-Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Litd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ og Reser: Clothing Mfg. 
Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Unit ine ree Wolfe, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Contractor 


Co., 


Scales... . eePritchard-Andrews Co., 
Litd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Scales.. . ee Gurney Scale Co., Lid., 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail Bag Fittings.. 
Hamilton, Ont, 
..Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Mail Bag Fittings.. 


Mail Bag Fittings.. 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Stamping Machine Parts, 
CHORE ek infers se ee ee ee Machine Works 
Montreal, PQ. 


Ltd., 





RoyaL CANADIAN Mounted POLIce 


Woollen Drawers, lt. wt..The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

Sam Browne Equipment..Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Bath Towels.. ..Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


..J. Spencer Turner Co., Lid., 


.. United-Carr Fastener Co., 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Schreiber, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Interior Hard- 
wood. Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 21, 1939. Amount of con- 
tract, $600. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building in Star City, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Western Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, January 
12, 1940. Amount of contract, $730. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Millbrook, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office & 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, January 22, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $598. 

Construction and installation of hydraulically 
operated gate valves in the Dry Dock at 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractors, Domin- 
ion Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 16, 1939. Amount 
of contract, approximately $17,800. 

Construction of two rectifying plants for the 
conversion of the electrical power supply to 
the Dry Dock at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, December 
21, 1939. Amount of contract, $2,206.14. 

Construction of two rectifying plants for 
the conversion of the electrical power supply 
to the Dry Dock at Esquimalt, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
28, 1989. Amount of contract, $25,138.64. 





Increased Unemployment Allowances 
in Great Britain 

Owing to the rise in the cost of living 
since the outbreak of war, new regulations 
have been drawn up by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board and approved by Parliament 
on December 12, 1939, under which the scale 
of payments to persons receiving unemploy- 
ment assistance will be increased. 

The new regulations make increases of 2s. a 
week in the rate of allowance for a husband 
and wife, ls. a week in the rate for persons 
of 16 or over, and 6d. a week in the rate for 
children. Applicants in receipt of unemploy- 
ment assistance for themselves and their de- 
pendants number about 435,000, and the total 
number of persons who will benefit by the in- 
creased allowances exceeds 1,000,000. Any in- 
creases which become payable under the new 
regulations will be independent of and ad- 
ditional to any extra amounts which may be 
allowed by way of winter allowances under 
the regulations made in 1938. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and work- 
ers, but schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


Prince Rupert, B.C—CanapdIAN FISH AND 
Cotp SroracE Company LIMITED AND THE 
FisH Packers’ FreperaL Union, No. 49. 


An agreement reached through a board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, dated 
August 9, 1921, became effective August 1, 1921. 
This provided for certain basic rates of pay 
and for a bonus of $1 per week to all employees 
working in the sharp freezers and cold storage 
rooms. The wage rates were to be adjusted 
semi-annually according to the family budget 
of the LaBour GAZETTE. The company’s board- 
ing house rates were to be similarly adjusted. 
(The report of this board was published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1921, page 1115). 
On July 24, 1922, an amendment provided that 
the agreement remain in effect subject to 30 
days’ notice, such notice to expire at the end 
of any six months’ period. 

January 15, 1934, the agreement was amended 
(LasourR GAZETTE, April, 1934, page 373) to 
provide for a 5 per cent increase in wage 
rates which had been agreed to in June, 1933, 
from which date the new basic rates were set: 
ordinary time 444 cents, overtime 514 cents, 
Sundays and holidays 54? cents, cullers 484 
cents; oilers and corepullers 50 cents for 
ordinary time, 574 cents for overtime, 614 cents 
for Sundays and holidays. The 1934 amend- 
ment also provided “that the semi-annual 
adjustment of wages effective January 15, 1934, 
shall be taken from the average of the six 
months from June, 1933 to January, 1934, of the 
family budget of the Canadian LABouUR GAZETTE, 
and future semi-annual adjustments shall be on 
the average of the previous six months.” 

Vacation: on March 9, 1937, the Company 
granted to all employees with one year’s con- 
tinuous employment with the Company, a vaca- 
tion with pay of one week (8 hours). 

On January 15, 1940, a further amendment to 
the agreement provides that for the period 
January 16, 1940 to July 15, 1940, the rates of 
wages will be increased 5 per cent over the 
figures which would have been payable under 
the previous amendment to the agreement. The 
new rates which are to be the new basic rates 
are: for shed—ordinary time 52 cents, over- 
time 60% cents, Sundays and holidays 644 cents; 
for corepullers—ordinary time 58% cents, over- 
time 672 cents, Sundays and holidays 724 cents; 
for cullers 57 cents for ordinary time. The 
amendment further provided “that the semi- 
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annual adjustments of wages, commencing July 
16, 1940, shall be taken from the average cost 
of living figures of the family budget of the 
Canadian Lasour GAZETTE for the Province 
of British Columbia. The British Columbia 


‘figures for the months July to December in- 


clusive, 1939, in conjunction with the scale of 
wages above shown, shall be the basis. and the 
semi-annual adjustments shall be on the average 
of the previous six months.” 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CANADIAN STANDARD AGREEMENT BETWEEN ELE- 
VATOR MANUFACTURERS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION oF ELEvator CoNstTruUCcTORS 
(Locats 101 ar Qursec, 89 ar MonrreaL, 96 
AT Orrawa, 50 at Toronto, 90 at Hami- 
TON, 102 at WinniPEG, 122 at EpMoNTON 
AND 82 aT VANCOUVER). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1939, to October 31, 1944. 

It is, however, permissible for any individual 
local to negotiate special conditions with the 
employers for periods of six months for: 
modernization work, general repairs and for 
working hours on contract service. Any such 
special conditions are to be determined by a 
committee consisting of two representatives 
from the local union, one international repre- 
sentative of the union and three representatives 
of the manufacturers. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. in: the erecting and assembling of all 
elevator machinery; the sinking, drilling, boring, 
or digging cylinder wells for hydraulic elevators 
or screw lifts; the wrecking or dismantling of 
old elevator plants. 


Construction Work 


Hours for construction work: 8 per day, 
4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week, with the 
exception of any locality where any five of 
seven specified building trades _ (bricklayers, 
plasterers, carpenters, electricians, sheet 
metal workers, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
iron workers) obtain the 40 hour week. in which 
eases the elevator constructors will work the 
40 hour week. Should any five of these same 
building trades obtain a 6 hour day, the elevator 
constructors will also work a 6 hour day. 
Wage rates for construction work: for ele- 
vator constructor mechanics to be the average 
wage rate of the five highest of the seven 
specified building trades mentioned above; the 
wage rate for helpers to be 70 per cent of the 
mechanic’s rate. However, when the wage rate 
so computed falls below $1 per hour, the follow- 
ing adjustments to be made: from 70 to 79 
cents inclusive, it is to be increased by 20 per 
ment; from 80 to 89 cents inclusive, it is to be 
increased by 15 per cent; from 90 to 99 cents, 
it is to be increased by 5 per cent; provided that 
with any such increase by these percentages, the 
rate does not exceed $1. When five or more 
men are employed on a job, the mechanic in 
charge of the job to have his hourly rate in- 
creased by 124 per cent. Agreement on the 
wage rate may continue as long as satisfactory 
to both parties, but no change to be made 
more often than six months; 30 days’ notice in 
writing to be given by either party desiring a 
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change. In case any of the seven specified 
trades has no established international union in 
that locality, then the rate of that trade is to 
be established by a representative of the Inter- 
national Union of Elevator Constructors and 
a representative of the elevator industry. 


Repair Work 


Hours for general repairs and modern- 
ization work are 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44 hour week, except that when 


any five of the seven named trades which are 
used in establishing the wage rate are being 
paid overtime on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 
12 noon, then the elevator constructors shall 
be paid at double time. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays 
for general repairs and modernization work: 
double time. 

Wages for mechanics and helpers on general 
repairs and modernization work to be the 
same as for construction work as noted above. 


Contract Service 


Contract service is any contract obtained 
by employers for regular examination or care 
of apparatus for a period of not less than one 
month. 

Hours for contract service: 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44 hour week. 

Overtime: call backs on contract service on 
overtime to be paid at time and one half; all 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wage rate for mechanics on contract service 
to be 90 per cent of the construction rate. 

Vacation for workers on contract service: 
men on this service for one year to be allowed 
two weeks vacation at the average weekly rate 
of pay for straight time. 


General 


The number of helpers employed on any 
job may not exceed the number of mech- 
anics, except in wrecking old plants, hoist- 
ing material and on foundation work when 
there is no restriction on the number of helpers 
under the direction of a mechanic: when remov- 
ing old and installing new cables on existing 
elevator installations, two helpers may be used 
to one mechanic. 

For work outside the territorial jurisdiction 
of a local, travelling time and expenses in- 
curred during the trip to be paid by the 
employer. 

No strike to occur unless authorized by the 
local building trades council and with the 
approval of the executive board of the inter- 
national union. Any dispute which cannot other- 
wise be settled will be submitted to arbitration 
locally and if not settled, to a Canadian arbi- 
tration committee of representatives of the 
union and of the elevator industry in Canada. 

The hours in effect in February, 1940 under 
this agreement are 44 per week in all cases, 
except for construction work at Toronto and 
Hamilton where the 40 hour week is in effect. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in effect in Feb- 
ruary, 1940, under this agreement for mechanics 
on construction work are: local 101—Quebec City 
79 cents, Halifax 97 cents, Saint John, N.B., 
90 cents; local 89—Montreal 91 cents; local 
96—Ottawa 95 cents; local 50—Toronto $1; 
local 90—Hamilton, St. Catharines, Kitchener 
and London 95 cents, Windsor $1.03; local 102— 
Winnipeg $1; local 122—Edmonton, Calgary, 
Saskatoon and Regina $1; local 82—Vancouver 
$1.04. As noted above, the rates for helpers 


are 70 per cent of the mechanics’ rates. For 
contract work the minimum rates for mechanics 
and helpers are 10 per cent less than the 
minimum rates for mechanics and helpers en- 
gaged in construction work. 


EpMoNTON AND NorTHERN ALBERTA—THE 
Tite, MArsie AND TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS 
or NorTHeRN ALBERTA AND THE Hop 
Carriers, BUILDING AND ComMMoNn LaBouR- 
eRS’ INTERNATIONAL Union, Locau 92 
(MarBLE AND Tire Macuine MEN, HELPERS 
AND LABOURERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 6, 
1939, to September 5, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. (Until Septem- 
ber 9, 1939, these workers in Edmonton were 
governed by a schedule for the marble and tile 
industry under the Industrial Standards Act, 
which was summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
September, 1938, page 1048.) 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available; any others employed must become 
union members. ' 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. On out of town jobs, however, union 
members may if they wish work 9 hours. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours, and double time thereafter; time and 
one half for work on Sundays and six specified 
holidays. 

Hourly wages: wall machine men 75 cents, 
floor machine men 65 cents, mechanics’ helpers 
65 cents, labourers 55 cents. (These are the 
same as the previous rates except for an_in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour for labourers.) For 
all work outside a radius of 15 miles from 
Edmonton post office, 10 cents per hour extra 
to be paid. 

No union member may work for less than 
the above wage ratés, nor may any member 
contract. for work in competition with employers. 

Transportation and travelling time for out 
of town jobs to be paid by the employer. 

Disputes are to be referred to an arbitration 
board set up under the arbitration and con- 
ciliation laws of the Province of Alberta, and 
no cessation of work pending such arbitration. 


Service: Business and Personal 


ToronrTo, ONTARIO.—CrERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
Hore, AND RESTAURANT INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCE LocaL 280 (Beverage Dis- 
PENSERS). 


This agreement affecting persons working in 
hotel, beverage and tap rooms is reported to 
have been signed by over ninety hotels in 
Toronto and district during September, 1939, 
and later, and is to be in effect to August 31, 
1940. Sixty days’ notice to be given by either 
party desiring a change. 

All employees are to be union members or 
any others employed are to join the union. 

Hours: 51 per week to be performed in six 
days (a decrease of three hours per week from 
the hours under the previous agreement). All 
full time employees to be entitled to one night 
a week off from 6 p.m. 

Overtime: 50 cents per hour. Wages not to 
be deducted from steady men for time lost on 
legal holidays affecting beverage rooms. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in class A 
hotels: $21 per week for waiters handling 
beverage and $24 for tapmen. Minimum weekly 
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wage rates in class B hotels: $18 for waiters, 
$21 for tapmen. (These are increases of $2 
per week over the rates of the previous agree- 
ment.) Spare men to be paid 50 cents per 
hour with at least four hours’ employment, $4 
per day of 8% hours. A waiter employed 5 
hours per day, with not more than one split 
within 7 hour period per day, 6 days per week, 
to be considered a steady spare man and paid 
at $14 per week. Not more than one man may 
work this shift in each shop employing up to five 
steady waiters. Any employee receiving higher 
than the minimum rates may not have his 
wage rates reduced. 

Uniforms to be supplied and laundered at the 
expense of the proprietor. 

Vacation: all regular or short shift em- 
ployees to receive six consecutive days’ vacation 
with pay each year, if they have been in the 
establishment a year. 

Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following amendments to agreements 
and corrections have recently been made 


obligatory by Orders in Council and are sum- | 


marized in the next article: 


Tron Oxide 
(amendment). 
Corrugated Paper Box Industry, Province 
of Quebec (amendment). 

Furniture Industry, Province of Quebec 

(correction and amendments). 

Building Materials, Province (amendment). 
Building Trades, Hull (amendment). 
Longshoremen (inland and coastal naviga- 

tion), Montreal (amendment). 

Garages and Service Stations, Montreal 

(correction and amendment). 
Barbers and Hairdressers, 

(amendment). 

Shoe Shiners, Montreal (repeal). 


Miners, Red Mill District 


St. Hyacinthe 


Industrial Standards Act 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 

Loggers, Massey Zone. 

Barbers, Brampton. 

Barbers, Goderich, Clinton and Seaforth. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour Gazetts, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the “Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the. agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 


Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a . 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at any 
time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and such amendment or revocation must be 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Unless otherwise stipulated, these agreements 
do not apply to provincial government depart- 
ments or services or to work done by a third 
party for the provincial government under a 
contract providing for a scale of minimum 
wages. A joint committee must be formed by 
the parties to an agreement made obligatory 
under this Act and the Minister may add to 
such committee representatives nominated by 


employers and employees not parties to the 


agreement. The committee is to make its own 
by-laws and when these are approved by Order 
in Council and noted in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
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of 5,000 or more and such by-laws must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the LABouR 
Gazette from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1987, to 
April, 1938. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the issue 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of eight agreements, the correc- 
tion of two agreements and the repeal of 
one, all of which are noted below. Requests 
for the extension of new agreements affecting 
printing trades at Quebec and hardware stores 
also at Quebec were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 27. In addition, 
Orders in Council were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, January 5 and 20 
approving the constitution and by-laws of cer- 
tain joint committees and authorizing the 
levying of assessments by other joimt com- 
mittees, as listed below. 


Mining: Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 


Tron Oxipe Miners, Rep Muu District.— 
An Order in Council, approved December 29, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 5, amends the previous Order in 
Council for these workers (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1937, page 1384) by providing that 
from November 6, 1939, the minimum hourly 
wage rates be: miller 45 cents, foreman in 
mine 374 cents, fireman and all those working 
inside the establishment 374 cents, employee 
working in the mine 35 cents. (These are in 
all cases increases of 24 cents per hour over 
the previous rates). 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


CorruGcAtep Paper Box INpDuStTRY, PROVINCE 
or Qussec—An Order in Council, approved 
January 13, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 20, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1939, page 218, 
March, page 335 and June, page 628) by pro- 
viding that the agreement be renewed auto- 
matically from year to year subject to notice. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Furniture INpustry, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC. 
A correction to the last Order in Council for 
this industry (Lasour GazerTse, January, page 
69) was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, January 13, which substitutes “boiler 


firemen” for the word “kettlemen.” (Previous 
Orders in Council for this industry were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazetrn, Decem- 
ber, 1937, page 13886, February, 1938, page 214, 
October, 1938, page 1170). An Order in 
Council, approved January 18, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, January 27, 
amends the previous Orders in Council by pro- 
viding that the town of Riviere du Loup be a 
part of zone III. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE INDUSTRY, 
MontreaL.—As noted below under “Manufac- 
turing: Non-Metallic Mineral Products,” this 
industry in the .Jontreal district, was included 
with the building materials industry in the 
province, which agreement was not renewed 
after December 31, 1939, for the ornamental 
iron and bronze industry. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 


BuitpINc Marertats, Province—An Order 
in Council, approved December 29, and pub- 
lished in the Qucbec Official Gazette, January 
5, amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (LaBour GazeTTr, June, 1989, 
page 628 and September, page 951) by pro- 
viding that the agreement which was to expire 
December 31, 1939, should remain in effect 
for a further three months to March 31, 1940, 
except in so far as it relates to the ornamental 
iron and bronze industry. 


Construction 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BroNZE INDUSTRY, 
MontreaL.—As noted above under “Manufac- 
turing: Non-Metallic Mineral Products,” this 
industry in the Montreal district was included 
with the building materials industry in the 
province, which agreement expired December 
31, 1939, and was not continued after that date 
for the ornamental iron and bronze industry. 

Buiwwinc Trapes, Hutu—An Order in 
Council, approved January 18, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, January 27, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1938, page 
798, November, page 13800, March, 1939, page 
335, October, page 1066 and December, 1939, 
page 1280) by adding Labelle County to the 
territorial jurisdiction, under the same condi- 
tions as for the county of Pontiac, etc. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 
LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastaL NavI- 
cation), Montrean—An Order in Council, 
approved January 13, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, January 20, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these work- 
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ers (Lasour GazerTe, June, 1939, page 629) 
by providing that the agreement be conti-.ued 
in effect until March 381, 1940. 


Trade 


GARAGES AND SERVICE Stations, Mon TREAL.— 
See under “Service: Custom and Repair.” 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STaTIONS, MoONTREAL.— 
A corrected version of this agreement (which 
was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1939, page 1280) was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, January 13. The 
corrections do not affect the summary as given 
in the Lasour GAZETTE except that the parties 
to the agreement are stated to be: The Auto- 
mobile Section of the District of Montreal 
of the Retail Merchants Association of Canada, 
Inc., le Syndicat National de |’Auto-Voiture, 
Inc. (the National Union of Automobile Work- 
ers, Inc.) and La Conseil National du Travail 
des Employés de Garage de Montréal (The 
National Labour Council of Garage Employees 
of Montreal). In the territorial jurisdiction, 
for “Saint-Jean-Napierville” read “St. John, 
Napierville”; for “Vaudreuil-Soulanges”, read 
“Vaudreuil, Soulanges.” 

An Order in Council, approved January 13, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 20, amends this agreement, but does 
not alter the summary of the conditions as 
given in the Lasour Gazette, December, 1939, 
page 1280. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE. 
—An, Order in Council, approved January 


13, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, January 20, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (Lasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1938, page 1174, November, 
page 1300 and January, 1940, page 70) by 
making two changes in the scale of prices to 
be charged customers. 


SHor Surners, Monrreau.—An Order in 
Council, approved January 13, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, January 20, 
repeals the Orders in Council affecting these 
workers (Lasour Gazettn, February, 1939, 
page 219). 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved or amended by Orders 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, January 5 and 20: 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. 
(amendment). 

Retail Stores, Quebec (amendment). 

Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 5, and 20, that 
authorization was given by Orders in Council 
for the joint committee to levy assessments 
on employers and employees, parties to the 
following agreements: 

Lithographing Industry, Province. 

Printing Trades, Montreal. 

Clerks and Bookkeepers, Jonquiére, Ken- 
ogami, etc. 

Corrugated Paper Box Industry, Province. 

Cloak and Suit Industry, Province. 

Building Materials, Province. 


Hyacinthe 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario 


Le four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 


and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour GazeTre, as follows: Ontario, in 
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the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1988, page 507, and June, 1989, 
page 581. Schedules of wages and hours 


recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 

Similar legislation is in effect in Part II of 
the Fair Wages Act of Manitoba for certain 
industries (LaBsour GazeTre, May, 1938, page 
499, and June, 1939, page 570) and in the 
Industrial Standards Act of New Brunswick, 
1939 (for the construction industry), in effect 
since August 10. Up to the end of January, 
however, no schedules had yet been made 
obligatory in these two provinces. 


Ontario 


Logging 


Loccrrs, Masspy Zone.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated December 28, 1939, and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, January 6, repeals 
the schedule for loggers in the Massey Zone 
(vicinity of Sudbury) which came into effect 
September 11, 1937, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette, December, 1937, page 
1389. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarsBers, BramptoN—An Order in Council, 
dated December 28, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, January 6, makes binding in 
the town of Brampton the terms of a schedule 
governing the barbering industry, from Janu- 
ary 16, 1940, “during pleasure.” 


Hours are those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open by the municipal by- 
laws. Hight. holidays are specified, and barber 
shops are closed at 12.30 p.m. on Wednesdays. 

Minimum wage rates for barbers: those work- 
ing full time on a straight salary basis $18 
per week; those given full time employment 
on a percentage or commission basis, $13 per 
week plus 50 per cent of the proceeds in excess 
of $19 from the work of the employee; those 
working four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday and all day or less on 


Saturday, $7.50 per week plus 50 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the 
work of the employee; those working. on 
Saturdays or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 
50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50 
from the work of the employee; those employed 
on Saturday or the day before a holiday, $3.50 
per day or part thereof, plus 50 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of the 
employee; those working on days other than 
Saturdays or the day before a holiday, $2.50 
per day or part thereof, plus 50 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $4 from the work of 
the employee. 

A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is included in the schedule. 


BARBERS, GODERICH, CLINTON AND SEAFORTH. 
—An Order in Council, dated December 28, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, Janu- 
ary 6, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
governing the barbering industry in the towns 
of Goderich, Clinton and Seaforth, from 
January 16, 1940, “during pleasure.” 

Hours are those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open by the municipal 
by-laws. Eight holidays are specified. 

The minimum wage rates are the same as in 
effect for barbers at Brampton, as noted above. 


A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is included in the schedule. 


Apprenticeship and Education in France in Wartime 


The French Union of Metallurgical and 
Mining Industries is concerned about the 
prospect that the supply of skilled workers 
available for industrial undertakings will be 
inadequate even after a number of these 
workers who are at present serving with the 
colours have been posted to the undertakings. 

The Union is of opinion that the first step 
to make good this deficiency would be to see 
that the apprenticeship arrangements already 
in existence work normally in spite of the 
difficulties arising out of present circumstances. 
It has therefore asked its more important 
member firms to report on what effects present 
circumstances have had on the organization of 
apprenticeship in their respective areas (requi- 


sitioning by military authorities of premises, 
workshops, or lecture-rooms used for training 
apprentices, mobilization of instructors, etc.). 

The. enquiry will show whether these 
measures have interfered with apprenticeship ; 
it will further enable the organization in 
question to take the necessary measures, so 
far as the requirements of the present situation 
will allow, to have premises which have been 
requisitioned restored to their normal use and 
instructors detailed for the training of ap- 
prentices. 

The Union has asked the Industrial Cham- 
bers affiliated to it to help in carrying out the 
enquiry and to impress upon industrialists the 
vital need for training skilled workers. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1940 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the cost per week of a 
list of certain staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent entering into a family budget and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices being little 
changed from the figures of the previous 
month. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.74 at the beginning of January 
as compared with $8.77 for December, 1939; 
$8.27 for January, 1939; $868 for January, 
1938; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); $11.88 for January, 1930; $11.03 
for January, 1922; and $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the post war peak). Thirteen commodities 
showed advance in cost at the beginning of 
January as compared with the previous month 
while six were lower and ten were unchanged. 
A substantial fall was recorded in the cost of 
eggs. Other changes were slight, the most 
important being increases in the cost of fresh 
meats, cheese, flour and potatoes. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total cost was $17.70 at the beginning of 
January as compared with $17.72 for December, 
1939. In fuel there were increases in the cost 
of anthracite and bituminous coal. Rent was 
unchanged. Comparative figures for certain 
other dates are $16.93 at the beginning of 
September, 1939; $17.18 for January, 1939; 
$17.48 for January, 1938; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); $22.17 for 
January, 1930; $21.52 for January, 1922; and 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak). 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 was relatively stable during 
January following an upward movement in 
progress since August. Some comparative 
figures are 82:2 for the week ended February 
2; 82-4 for that ended January 26; and 82-2 
for that ended December 29, 1939. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
December, 1939, when the index number was 
81-7 as compared with 72-4 for August, 1939; 
73-2 for January, 1939; 83-8 for January, 1938; 
63:5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 95°3 for January, 1930; 97-1 
for January, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak). In the classification accord- 
ing to chief component materials changes in 
the principal groups were mostly fractional, 
the Wood Products group and the Non- 


Metallic Minerals group being higher while 
the remaining six groups were somewhat lower. 
Canadian farm products as a group was down 
during the month from 70-2 to 69-4, the latter 
figure being 13 per cent higher than at the 
end of August. An index of the prices of 30 
industrial materials also declined slightly dur- 
ing January but was still 21 per cent higher 
than in August, 1939. The general index 
number at the end of January was about 14 
per cent higher than in August, 1939. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-two stable foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerte, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
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staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour GAZETTE for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of food tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance 1s made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 


expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(Continued on page 184) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1940 


(Average prices in 1918=100) 











Fuel 
Cloth-} Sun- All 
Food tt Rent ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dee. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.. 91 145 141 1G 160 122 
June 1933.. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933. . 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933. . 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934.. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.. 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934.. 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935.. 104 143 129 113 vats 124 
June 1935. 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935. 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935. 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936.. 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936.. 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936.. 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936.. 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 19387.. 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937.. 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937.. 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dee. 1937.. 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938.. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938.. 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938. 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938. 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938.. 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938.. 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938.. 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938.. 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938.. 113 141 148 17 156 131 
Jan. 1939.. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939.. ill 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939... 111 141 148 117 156 130 
May, 1939.... 111 140 148 117 157 131 
June 1939... 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1939.. 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939.. 111 138 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939. . 110 138 148 118 157 130 
Oct. 1939 120 142 148 118 157 134 
Nov. 1939. 120 144 148 123 157 135 
Dec. 1939. 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Jan. 1940 119 144 149 123 159 135 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
84%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN 
CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED 
AND RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 





































































































-.-  |Quan-| ft t Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. |Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 

Commodities | ‘tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 {1937 |1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 
Cc. c. Cc. cl |e Cm. |e: c. | c. Coal c Co ie Com. aCe (em cai ces 0] Waar ok Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 46-4] 63-8) 71-4] 54-6] 56-4] 69-4] 71-8] 41-2] 45-8) 45-8] 50-4] 51-4] 55-6] 56-2 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6! 26-0} 29-6] 32-6] 45-0} 46-4} 30-4] 30-6) 43-2) 45-4) 22-2] 25-0) 24-4) 27-6] 28-8) 32-0) 32-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7} 16-6} 25-3} 25-7) 18-9] 18-5) 23-9) 25-1) 12-2) 14-1} 14-0) 15-2] 16-1] 16-9} 17-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 31-2) 32-3) 25-6) 28-9) 30-1] 31-0} 16-6) 21-3] 21-0) 22-0) 22-8] 24-3] 24-8 
Bork, leg Sch. 1 “ | 12-2} 18-1] 18-0] 19-5) 20-6) 33-1] 36-5) 26-7} 28-5} 27-2) 29-8) 12-7) 21-1) 20-6] 22-1] 23-3] 23-1) 23-4 
Pork, salt.....| 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-2] 62-6] 69-6] 52-0} 53-8) 53-2) 54-4] 28-0) 40-4] 39-4] 41-8] 42-6) 42-4) 45-4 
Bacon, break- 

fast Aon ser. 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5| 24-7] 24-8] 44-8] 52-4] 39-8] 41-4) 38-4] 39-4] 18-1] 29-3] 29-2) 30-7| 30-5} 30-4] 30-3 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2! 40-6] 38-4] 37-2| 66-6] 77-6] 43-4] 49-8) 44-8) 42-6) 24-6] 35-8) 31-8) 32-8) 28-0} 26-0} 25-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 45-5] 63-3] 86-6] 71-2] 62-8] 60-2) 64-4] 39-1) 41-5} 39-4) 38-3] 38-6] 41-5) 33-9 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 33-4] 51-2] 69-5) 58-7] 50-1] 48-4] 52-1) 29-5] 33-9) 32-6] 31-3) 31-7) 32-8] 28-6 

NT ee _..++| 6 qts} 36-6) 39-6) 48-0] 51-6 55-2] 71-4} 90°6| 79-8] 73-8] 75-0! 77-4] 57-0} 61-8] 64-2) 66-0) 65-4) 65-4) 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 61-0} 93-8)135-2| 83-4] 92-0) 88-2] 88-0) 45-6) 54-0| 53-8) 62-2) 47-6] 58-4) 58-4 
Butter, cream- 

ORY haces Bs 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-9} 51-2] 74-8] 48-6) 50-7] 48-3] 47-5) 26-1] 30-6) 30-3] 34-7} 26-4] 32-7) 32-5 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-3] 33-3] 40-9] 82-6/§33-4)§33-8] §33 -0]§19-6|§20-6|§22-4/§23 -3]§22-8)§23 -4|§24-3 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-1] 29-3/§33-4/§33-8)$33-0/§$19-6/§20-6)§22-4|§23 -3/§22-8|§23-4/§24-3 
Bread...) 2.80; 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 64-21114-0/120-5)105-0)115-5}115-5)117-0} 84-0) 93-0) 99-0/108-0)100-5) 97-5) 97-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 32-0} 65-0] 74-0} 48-0|§54-0|§50-0/§53 -0| §26 -0/ §34-0/§41-0)§45-0/§31-0)§33 -0/§34-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 21-5) 35-0) 40-0) 28-0] 29-0} 31-5] 32-0) 23-0) 26-0} 27-5} 29-0) 26-0) 26-0) 26-0 
Ricercce:. fe. “ | 10-4! 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 19-6] 30-4} 19-6]§22-0)§21-0/§20-6)§16-4/§15-6/§16-0/§16-4|/§16-4/§16-8/§16-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked...... 2 ist 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-4] 23-2] 17-4] 16-0} 21-2} 20-8} 7-8) 10-8) 13-8} 11-4) 10-2) 13-6] 13-6 
Apples evapor- 

ated! 428.08: fees 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-4) 19-7] 26-2} 22-0) 20-3] 20-6) 21-3] 15-5) 15-5) 16-4] 15-9} 15-7) 15-0) 15-0 
Prunes, med- 

1a 4-6 OR. 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 11-9] 12-2) 17-3] 25-7] 18-4} 15-7] 13-6] 16-0] 10-8) 11-4] 11-4] 11-4] 10-9) 11-6} 11-6 
Sugar, granula- 

teds 35. 5288: 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0! 23-6] 22-8] 42-8] 62-0} 36-8} 31-6] 30-0) 29-2) 23-2) 25-2) 24-8] 26-0} 25-2) 28-4] 28-4 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-2} 19-8] 28-6] 17-4] 15-0} 14-4] 13-8} 11-2} 12-2) 12-2) 12-8] 12-4] 14-0} 13-8 
Tea, black....| 3 “ 8-2) 8-31 8-7) 8-9} 9-1] 12-5] 16-0) 13-5}§17-9]§17-7|/§17-6/§10-8]§13-1)§13-1)§14-4)§14-6/§15-9)§16-1 
Tea, green....| 2 “ 8-7| 8-7] 9-1! 9-3] 9-3] 12-1] 16-7] 15-1/§17-9)§17-7|§17-6]§10-8]§13-1)§13-1)§14-4/§14-6)§15-9)§16-1 
Coffee... 4.48. a 8-6] 8-8! 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 10-1} 14-7] 13-6] 15-1) 15-2) 15-1] 10-2} 9-2) 8-9) 8-8) 8-6} 10-9) 11-0 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 37-5) 72-7/103-0) 52-6] 88-0) 42-6! 77-9} 31-0) 41-4] 51-6) 32-2) 41-4] 49-1) 50-6 
Vinegar....... Meqt| -7| <7]. -7 -8 8 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) -9| -9} -9| -9} <9} -9| «9 

$ $ $ q $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....)...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-73/12-42)15-30/11-63)11-63)11-30/11-88} 6-94) 8-17) 8-41) 8-68) 8-27) 8-77) 8-74 

: Cc. c. c. C. Cc. c. c. c. | ¢. Cc. Cc. CA WC! C. Cc. c. Cc. 
Starch,laundry} }lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-3 4-6) 4-7) 4:2 4-1} 4-1) 4-1] 38-8] 3-8) 3-9] 3-9) 3-9) 3-8 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

LUO... 4. 8: BE. Weton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 54-1) 72-4] 87-8)109-6)114-7)102-1/101-4) 96-0} 93-1) 92-3) 90-3) 91-4 93-1] 93-4 
Coal,- bitumin- 

olis... 4. 3 SE. “ 6 | 31.4] 32-3! 35-0] 38-7] 37-1] 55-9} 65-2) 71-7] 65-8| 63-0] 63-1] 58-4] 58-8) 58-6} 58-7) 59-0) 60-4} 60-9 
Wood, hard...|“ cd.}| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-9] 63-7} 80-6] 80-2] 76-9] 75-5} 76-0) 63-6) 60-2] 59-4) 60-5) 59-8) 60-7) 60-9 
Wood, soft....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 32-1] 47-2] 62-5} 59-8] 56-2) 55-4) 54-3) 47-8) 45-1) 44-9} 45-1] 44-8) 44-8) 44.9 
Goalioil 2.2 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-9} 25-8] 31-0} 31-7] 30-1] 31-0) 31-1 27-0) 26-9] 26-8) 26-8} 26-8} 26-4) 26-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nght 3359s 8 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90) 2-65) 3-27) 3-53) 3-44] 3-27] 3-26) 2-93) 2-84) 2-82) 2-81] 2-82) 2-85) 2-86 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... 4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89) 4-05] 4-75] 4:83) 4-50) 5-54) 6-92) 6-86] 6-94) 6-95) 5-98) 5-63) 5-77 5-94] 6-05) 6-06) 6-06 
$ { $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Tiotals.4.98.\5). $22 9.37/10-50/12-79/14-@2/14-49)19-61/ 24-15) 21-52/21-96|21-55|22-17/15-89]16-68]17 -04/17-48)/17-18]17-72|17-70 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY.PROVINCES 
SD PRP ee eee Be a Rs ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.........| 5°61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29] 7-51]12-45/15-35)11-18]11-80]11-33}11-92] 7-32) 8-35) 8-43] 8-79] 8-27| 8-74] 8-84 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4°81] 5-26) 5-81] 6:34] 6-80/10-63/13-42} 9-78]10-77|10-23]11-00) 7-04| 7-72] 8-28) 8-61] 8-06] 8-38} 8-52 
New Brunswick......| 5°38! 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-45/12-33/14-97/11-11)11-82/11-21]11-81] 7-32} 8-41) 8-61) 8-90] 8-49] 8-90) 8-96 
Quachee. |) Ake... ker 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-27|12-18)14-67]10-63}11-23/10-54/11-11) 6-45] 7-62} 7-90) 8-19] 7-84] 8-24) 8-21 
Ontario} fetes ob 30: 5-011 5-60) 6-50! 7-20) 7-43]12-51/15-35/10-88]11-66/11-27/11-84| 6-85} 8-25} 8-37] 8-66] 8-23) 8-74) 8-66 
Manitoba............ 5-85! 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-21/11-84/16-09/10-87/10-83}11-13]11-51) 6-66] 7-82) 8-54) 8-42} 8-08) 8-45) 8-41 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-46/12-18]15-39)11-06/11-21/11-36)11-90} 6-66} 7-65) 8-25) 8-58) 8-01) 8-65) 8-51 
Alberta 2: ..8e.2 koe: 6-02! 6-50! 8-00] 8-33] 8-77|12-72]15-88]10-94)11-31]11-52)/12-15] 6-72) 7-79] 8-24) 8-44] 8-10} 8-87) 8-87 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08}12-69/16-11]12-08}12-42/12-26/12-85| 7-65) 8-87} 9-22] 9-61} 9-13) 9-57] 9-53 
oD cw a oth Bae) OE Me MM Sb LAD ES Ba Sahel ES I FN il, I ARR al tc ka AE Ss call Rama aR ESE LS 
t+December only. §Kind most sold. 


+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef 
a S| % ae 
LOCALITY rae ees 8 |e ok 
8 gh ae a % ay beu 5 a 
Q Q a 
go [oe | 62 | 3s Gr 
A We oe a5 
wy OR Om | TH A] Se & oH 
na a en TD > 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-1 | 24-1 | 21-1 | 16-8 17-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-5 | 24-2 | 21-0 | 15-8 13-3 
1—Svidneye we Oia aieecer 31-7 | 25-5 | 22 18-5 13-3 
2—New Glasgow.........- 29-7 | 24-7 | 22-7 | 16-5 12 
$-—Amhersti Gave ha sleet OTe | 2991 SAS sD 13.5 Paielel 9:24 | emirate 2 < oka 
Ae SEAT axis cake iene te 28-2 | 22-6 | 21-1 | 14-7 11-2 
H-=WindsOne ieee ee be ss 30 25 22-5 | 16-5 15 
6 PLUTON es a ee eee 30 25 19-3 | 15-7 15 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26:0 | 22-0 | 20-2 | 13-8 | 138-2 |........ 
New Brunswick (average)..| 31-4 | 24-3 | 22-6 | 16-7 14-6 
8—Monctons) Wei eee 30 23: 7h 203y | os4 15 
9—Saimt Jobe. ols wiyslees 34-9 | 24-7 | 24-6 | 16-7 13-8 
10—Fredericton.......°.... 30-5 | 23-9 | 18-2 | 14-8 15 
11—Bathurstasc. ee te Rae 30 25 25 DORAANILSS Fale aaa Slo ae 
Quebec (average)............. 25:4 | 22-8 | 19-7 | 15-1 16-4 
12—Quebec sl arene fe 26 23-1 | 16-3 | 14-5 19-8 
18—Three Rivers........... 27-2 | 23 19-8 | 16-1 16-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 28-4 | 24-7 | 22-4 | 16-7 17 
Th ——Sorel Abe ieee aes 21:6 | 20-4 | 17-2 | 13-3 12-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-6 | 20-3 | 19-6 | 13-8 18-3 
t7—St.obme. liye ea oe 28 26-5 | 23-5 | 17-5 15-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22 20 16-7 | 14-3 18-5 
19—Montreal............... 29-1 | 24-5 | 22-8 | 15-3 13-8 
QOH Eval ee eek bec Bieta 26-1 | 22-7 | 19 14-5 16-2 
Ontario (average)............ 28-5 | 24-9 | 21-6 | 17-1 18-7 
DI--OTUa wa. seinue tome cae 29-1 | 23-9 | 23-4 | 18-1 16 
22-—Brockville stk. «cece a 31-2 | 27-4 | 22-4 | 17-3 15 
23-—1KINE STON) keane ae oe 27-2 | 22-6 | 21-8 | 16-6 16 
24—Belleville.............. 23 20-1 | 18-4 | 15 19-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 28-6 | 24-5 | 22 17-4 18-9 
26-—Osha war. eg Me eis 27-2 | 24-4 | 21-2 | 15-9 19-9 
27-—-Orillia lth Pete Maia ae 29-2 | 25 21 17 19 
28-—Toronto ill. Ss ae 31-2 | 26-4 | 24-4 | 17-9 18-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 29 25-3 | 21-6 | 17-9 20 
30—St. Catharines.......... 31-1 | 27-3 | 25-2 | 18-7 18-8 
31-—Hamulton se oe. .Lhek 2 29-4 | 26-5 | 24-2 | 18-6 20 
32—Brantford.............. 28-6 | 25-5 | 21-7 | 17-2 18-4 
SOs CL RA OUM ca eay hole OR 30-4 | 26-3 | 28-4 | 19-2 21 
34—=Giuelph 4, iho de. dated 26-1 | 23-9 | 21-5 | 16-7 18-9 
85—Kitchener.............. 26-7 | 24-6 | 19-8 | 17-4 19-3 
36—Woodstock............. 30 26 2b 207-7 19 
3¢—Stratiords Sew euie 2 26-7 | 24 2A 17:7 20-3 
38-—London. be Ue a 29-4 | 26-2 | 22-5 | 17-1 18-6 
39—St. Thomas............ 30 26 23-1 | 17-6 19-7 
40—Chathama, 2 ees 28:2 | 25-5 | 22-1 | 17-6 20-7 
Al —Windsor's..- 6 2 ee 97-5 1 23731) 2)- Te 62 18-5 
BD Seems Gh ce Ah Aura 28-4 | 24-6 | 20-5 | 18-1 20 
43—Owen Sound............ 97-5 | 24-4 | 19-5 | 16-1 19 
44—North Bay............. 80-9 | 26-2 | 23-4 | 17-6 18 
45—Sudbury............... 28 24-1 | 20-7 | 16-4 16-8 
46 —Coballt cis bel eeieee eee 30 25 19 y Ly ame OP AG PRA as era] ar as a 
PVs Weaahar esol en utr MU 29-1 | 25-6 | 22-2 | 16-9 18-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 27-1 | 23-9 | 21-1 | 15-9 17-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 95:3 |. 22-7|)20 15-7 17-3 
50—Fort William........... 29-4 | 25-3 | 19-4 | 15-3 17-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-6 | 22-6 | 24-4 | 15-1 15:7 
DI—=Winnipes bios eta acts 28-6 | 23-1 | 22-2 ) 151 14-8 
52—Brandon i. 20... 24-6 | 22 20-6 | 15-1 16-5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 24-2 | 20-3 | 18-0 | 13-2 14-4 
Hos Reoing eee oe ee. 25-3 | 20-9 | 18-5 | 18-5 14-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 18-5 | 15 15 11 12-5 
55—Saskatoon.............. 24-2 | 20-9 | 18-7 | 14 14-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 98-9 | 24-5 | 19-7 | 14-4 15-7 
Alberta (average)............ 26-8 | 22-6 | 20-0 | 15-3 16-1 
57—Medicine Hat 31-7 | 26-7 | 23-3 | 16-7 17-3 
58—Drumbheller....... DY 23-3 | 18-7 | 15 17 
59—Edmonton............. 21-6 | 18-1 | 16-9 | 13-1 15 
60—Caleary.. bio online 26-8 | 22-2 | 20-8 | 15-6 15-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-7 | 22-5 | 20-2 | 16-2 15-7 
British Columbia (average).| 30-7 | 26-3 | 23-0 | 17-3 19-2 
O2-—Hernioir 08.8. alee ce 26-5 | 22-5 | 19 15-5 17-5 
Os=aNelsony ox, 38; 3. ole. 8 2 29-1 | 25-5 | 24-2 | 17-7 20:5 
G4-—"Drailipe ie Ais dM ees 81°89) 288i i 2Bhalh bes 18:8 
65—New Westminster...... 29-7 | 24-9 | 21-3 | 16 16-1 
SOV ancorver ss Tales. sae 32-4 | 26-8 | 23-4 | 17-5 18-6 
Gl——VIChOriasiet.cnmia oeusais 32-3 | 26-8 | 24-4 | 17-1 18-8 
68—Nanaimo............... 33-7 | 29-5 | 25-2 | 19-5 24 


a. Price per single quart higher. 





b. Grocers’ quotations. 





Pork 
4 
A aS 
ce ae 
-~ aa 
ot a E 8 wy 
ao | #292 
ox Ba a 
ey MN 
cents cents 
23°4 22-7 
24-4 20-2 
26-3 21-4 
25 19-7 
23-5 19-6 
23-8 19-3 
23-5 20 
24-3 21-3 
22°3 19-8 
22-9 21:3 
23-6 21-2 
24-6 21-8 
23-2 21-1 
20 21-1 
21-8 19-4 
21-5 19 
23-2 18-7 
22 20-1 
18-9 19-1 
19-2 16-7 
23-5 19-2 
22-3 19-4 
22 21-3 
23-9 20-9 
23°5 21-8 
21-8 20:7 
22-6 21-1 
23-5 20-3 
21-6 20 
23 22-7 
23-4 20-2 
24 22-2 
24-7 21-9 
22 21-4 
24 20-5 
23-6 27-5 
23-3 21 
25-7 23 
22 21 
22-1 19-5 
24 22-5 
QE SM Pate ak 
23-4 20-3 
22-8 21 
23-1 20-7 
23-2 21-4 
24 22-7 
22-2 21-7 
24 23-1 
24 21-8 
23 23-7 
26-1 23-8 
24-1 21-4 
23-3 23-7 
25 21-9 
23-4 21-8 
25 21-8 
PA dll 2 a a 
21-6 20-0 
22-3 21-6 
21 eid 
21 18-2 
21-9 22-5 
22-1 19-8 
23-7 18-7 
21 22-5 
21-5 19-2 
22-4 19-4 
21-7 19 
26-5 23°6 
25 21-7 
29-5 25 
29-7 25-9 
23-8 22-8 
24-5 23-5 
25-3 22-7 
27-7 23 
24-3 


eS b 0 Bd ie 0 Woe. | sce e whee flere Wem OO Tela tee wihal bee ee Sel hie) s 6 0 0) 6 | @ Sualaralelé kit ERR ieee tSit ie ele 18.8.8 8) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Bacon 
ea 1 
ir) H 

Fog - 2 
remo) re 
ag | ad 
Ag) 2a 
—Q fea) 
cents cents 
30-3 33°9 
29-3 32-5 
29-6 33°2 
28-3 31-2 
28-3 31-1 
29-7 32-9 
30 32°6 
29-9 33-7 
29-1 34-1 
29-8 33°3 
31-2 34-5 
29-9 33-8 
30-2 32-9 
28 ay 
27-0 ol-1 
23-4 30°4 
28-1 31-8 
26-1 30-1 
27-8 32 
28-8 32-7 
27-2 30-7 
26-5 31-8 
20 29-9 
28-1 30-9 
29-7 32-9 
29-6 32-6 
30-2 32-7 
28-2 31-6 
29-4 31-6 
28-7 33-4 
28 32°5 
30 37-1 
31-6 36-3 
29-1 31-9 
27-4 30°5 
28-4 82-3 
28-3 30-9 
Old 35-4 
29-9 32 
30-9 33°8 
29-4 32°6 
30-7 33-7 
29-3 33 
29-9 32°3 
380-6 33-7 
28-1 30-7 
28-7 33 
29-9 30-7 
30-7 32-3 
28 31-1 
30-4 o2°0 
29-4 32 
29-6 33-2 
32-7 36-2 
31-4 35-1 
32-9 36-8 
32-3 36 
33-5 37-5 
32-9 35-4 
82-9 36 
30-2 30-7 
35°7 37°8 
32-9 37-1 
32-0 36-4 
34-1 37:5 
29-6 34-1 
29-1 32-9 
34-1 39-1 
33 38-2 
34-9 38-8 
34-7 37-6 
82-9 35°7 
36°3 38-4 
32-6 37-6 
34-6 38-2 
35-9 40 
32°7 38 
39-3 45 


| Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 


cents 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1940 



























































Fish Eggs Butter 
: : a g rs wo : 
Al a < AS iS s as Sc $ 3 is = 
a fe tap ne fe &p si ri igo} — 2 ca oS ol - + Des be 
Sea/os (gee) 2 | es | 8. Sp elesae| Se ieee kh Wel 2 a Rs DB 
S8e\ sis (See) 8s | 8S | Sos] GS lees] os | Mes |PSes| se | fas] es 
ara on S38 oy Sg, So ihe a8 gee 8 toon 9 se as ite™ > e BE 
SER | SES IEEE] $2 | $8 | 358) 8a |aoes) 2S | enh shams) BA | eka) 26 
oO a = nN 23) N fy ') -] ea 6) = Q 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-4 23°7 15-9 11-2 49-2 18:8 18-0 23°3 12-8 33-9 28-6 10-9 29-2 32-5 
11-0 rs ike fil VS eo A 5:0 42-3 14-2 15-1 17-0 13-8 42-5 36-8 10-2 31-1 35-4 
8 PAU BS) a ee 5 44-8 13-5 15 18 13-5 43 37:1 10-12 81-5 34-2 | 1 
12-5 Bete [kerb |: Pelee oe 48-3 14-5 15 17-1 13-4 41 35-2 11 31-5 Soa) 2 
Bt A ie: 25 De ss BAe 45 14-4 14-5 16-6 14-1 41 36-4 8b 31-3 35-5 | 3 
NA TS ay © ae Loe os Re ee 38-3 13-7 15 17-1 14-1 43°6 38-4 Ld plas nee 35-4 | 4 
rr tA | Ae tery a NS A oh 35 14:3 15 17-2 13-5 41-2 35 10 » AEE 36-8 | 5 
PNAS oe AIL: 0 Hb Ae ae i's API DA Sey Aa 42-2 14:5 16 15:8 14-4 45-3 38:7 10b 30 35-4 | 6 
15-0 or 0) |} Gieasee 5:0 50-0 13-5 15-0 20-6 15-0 41-2 33°4 |9-0-10-0 30-3 33°5 | 7 
12-9 PaO: | Peer, Renee 479-7 14-6 15-8 20-6 14-4 39-1 3a:1 10-8 31-5 35-1 
13 DAT ht Semen ote |e. aetahe rs 47-1 14-4 15-4 19 14-1 40-7 35-9 10 33°5 35-4 | 8 
11:3 OO AL | Seeaee 1) Geen ds 46 14-8 14-7 29-4 14-1 41-5 35-2 12 31-4 34-5 | 9 
14-5 D2) SFM | Sa n+ AEA a LA hs he 50 15 17-2 18-3 14-2 38-2 33-1 11 34-2 35-9 110 
Pt Ae 29 Pere et Ome Re cme. Bs 1 es i ae ee ede 15-6 15 36 28-3 10 26-8 34-6 {11 
14-4 25-6 23°0 7:5 46-2 17-9 16-6 16-6 12-9 35°6 30-3 10-2 28-6 31-1 
11 O5e D> le MERE holt eee ok. [Robtee sae 13-7 13-6 16-5 13-3 35-6 28-4 ck! 29 31-3 {12 
14-8 De Qi Ie Ree By, tevin de fe 45 15-5 17-2 17-3 12-4 35°8 31-2 11 29 30-9 {13 
15-7 28-5 227) del RES Ss RO Rs ae 19 17-5 15-8 12-7 39 31-6 11-la 28-6 31-1 {14 
> SEE 22 Bee) Bea WA 5 eet ae eR OnE 15 13-1 13-2 34 29-5 28 31-1 415 
is Oe 25 a ie Lie Oe oe Baran Moy Ao ae ag crea nee SAL 15 12-9 32 29 9 Lee at: 31-1 {16 
See | We a eel ieee. AN Ea Rn De =a UL i PD A AE 17-8 13 36-3 32:3 9 pee era 30-7 |17 
BA 5 See 25 HAA 6 OP 2 Oa SAUER San bee Od 14 13-6 3a°2 30:5 9 28-7 32-1 {18 
14-5 28-2 24 7-5 45 22-2 19-6 23-5 12-5 36°8 29-3 11-12 29-4 31-2 |19 
16-2 PAT DRS Ae Re 9 48-7 19 16:5 16-3 12-5 38 31:3 11 27-7 30-4 |20 
16-2 23°2 18-3 7-8 53-4 18-1 17-9 27-1 12-6 32°6 27-3 11-3 29-4 31-7 
20 26-3 15 8-1 50 20-7 17-5 25-4 12 36-4 32-9 11 29-7 31-3 |21 
anc 25 LLRs: Sid aeetes ork 18-6 17-2 24-7 12-9 32 26:8 10 Naish 30-9 {22 
15 24-4 19-2 10 41-7 17-7 16 23-3 12-4 34:3 28-7 10 26-2 30-5 123 
HGS) h Re TIGR. LR ae Geel adeee ote 19 17-7 25 12-5 30:5 27 10 30 30-9 |24 
Par | aR Re os MM he SE bi a Se AS A 18 Nae 27-4 13-7 30-7 27-1 11 28-2 31-3 |25 
«TR Etats oh PEGE 5 50 19-5 18-7 28-4 12-7 82-3 28-2 11 30 31-5 |26 
Rt A: SANE 4 A Hone 15 Ae sd hac ah SEN 18 17°8 28-2 14 32 27-3 11 28-4 32-5 |27 
16-9 25-5 Ded 11-2 60 23 18-7 32-7 12-6 33-4 25:3 12 30 31-8 |28 
ee ee 4 Laie aR, Aue OR 2 17-3 17-5 25-2 12-5 32 SRR RE 12 30 32 29 
Be of 9 AIR BR hy Seed Pe ANE, See DR (5 Se a a 17-6 18-7 31-8 12-3 32 27-3 12 29 31-2 |30 
19 28-1 23-6 6-2 60 17 16-5 31-1 12-2 a287 27-8 12 30-1 3270) lol 
PE TR RVR A hewn 1/18 PRRAN oy Hie sige Bete: 2s 16-7 17-6 80-4 11:6 27-2 23-6 11 28 S1-332 
eC Ae GE, Seat: ABMS oy 2 SP LA oo gen PAR Ere 15 21-7 29-9 12-7 28:4 22-9 11 BAe ne cand 32 33 
12 20 Me ee SR ote ls oka ees. ate 19-3 18-2 24-1 11-7 30:3 23-6 11 30 31-6 |34 
Pe bint y ree 25 NE 8 OR ec ad 21-5 26-8 12-5 29-1 23-9 11 29-6 og 35 
Fe A Ws, on A ese oS a DAR ey 16-3 15-3 26-9 12-4 28-6 24 11 Ne ey 32-5 136 
Ee. is 22 22 a 5 ee 50 18-7 16-7 29-5 12-1 28-8 22-6 Bi EPR aS 31 aC 
11-2 18:5 LP Vk eh 50 16-6 16-7 33-6 12-4 30 22-7 11.08 Ae 2B 31-1 |38 
14 21 2) a a ec Ae PA ee 17-6 18-3 33-1 12-8 33-4 27-4 11 31 33 39 
Ae 4) SRT Aah SORE OS etre 3 SO i, Ay ae DHE a a 18 20 25-6 12-1 27 22-4 11 28-7 30-8 |40 
16-7 23-6 21-5 7-5 60 19 16:5 29-9 11-7 31-7 26-5 PAPI hey hem tana) ( 30 4] 
Be aR Le ee 17 es Ae aes coon 16-7 15 33-3 12-5 32-5 28-4 11 29-5 31-6 |42 
5 CS oil Ss PRO. HR RB ae eee Et arate ate 18 19 22-6 11-9 30 27-1 11 31-5 32 43 
17 Oso |e Pawee Alt SEVIae or, 49 17-7 19 28-2 13-1 39-8 32-5 12 29 31-9 |44 
17 23 14 10 55 22 18 24-4 13-3 35-6 27 13 2 plese oan 32-3 145 
eco, Bene ns eee Da Se ae 55 18 17-7 18-4 13-2 41-7 37°8 11 Ae aoe 33-4 146 
18 22-3 22-5 6-2 60 19-2 19 17-7 15-6 39-4 31-1 14-3a 31 32-2 |47 
ees, 17 19-5 G2 |: Aen. 14-5 17-8 25-9 12-8 36°4 32 12 28 31-9 |48 
Be ae He ae USE S| EMO svt oe. ae 19-2 18-2 22-2 11-3 35-1 30 11 Re Ava toe 31-8 |49 
Fy hc, 1 23 17-2 7:5 53-3 17 15-9 26-2 11-2 34-6 27-4 11 29 31-8 |50 
19-7 22-9 15-0 SEQ: (teks. 19-6 17-2 25-6 10-7 30-9 24-7 9-7 24-79 30-3 
20 22-3 15 LS) ee ee ee 19-7 16-8 30-3 10-5 33-1 26-1 11 23 30 51 
19-3 DOK Hr. OMe k-th SeRER, are [evapora sche 19-5 17-6 20-8 10-9 28:6 23-2 8-3a 26-3 30-6 |52 
23-1 22-7 9-8 IG 2h eee. 22°9 19-0 18-8 10-9 31-2 24-7 10-8 26-0 30-3 
21-7 24-2 10-1 Os eet tied « 24-1 18-4 18-1 11-6 31-8 22-9 11 26 30-5 153 
25 21-8 8 Se 7 | Reteeint stale 22-5 19 18-8 10-7 33-3 30-2 10 26-6 31-3 154 
20-6 20-1 9 TBS fale: nih 20 17-6 18-6 11-1 30-9 23-9 11 25-6 29-8 155 
25 24-6 12-1 DOE Ti lerete te 25 21 19-8 19-2 28-8 21-7 11 25-6 29-5 |56 
23-0 23-9 11-6 1 [feta Se 23°9 21-0 22-0 11-8 29-4 24-3 10-8 25°79 32-2 
23-3 25 LOE SE | hee, esos. ete « 25 21-5 18-4 12-2 30-5 26:7 11 25 32-1 |57 
24 24-5 13-2 Rot Me a ae ae 23-3 20-8 18-3 13-1 28-3 24-2 10 27-2 33-2 |58 
21-1 22-1 Td 105) GU Pea ee 21-2 21-3 21-7 11-4 28 23-5 Asay 26-9 31-4 |59 
24-6 23 12-5 Be OD vile cten eds 25 20-3 29-5 9-9 30-5 24 11 24-4 31-8 |60 
22 25 Ne eta s eters 25 Oi | ae eae 12:3 29-5 23-3 Ag 25 32-4 |61 
18-8 21-0 12-3 ae Tihs Bee. 23-4 21-5 25°9 13-6 32°2 28-4 11-5 33-1 35-2 
24 25 13 1G 23> le Matsa: 25-8 24 18-2 13-3 37-6 30:8 11 27 34-8 |62 
24-7 25-5 12 20) Scars « 25 23 26-6 14-3 37°9 32-5 12-5a 35 37-6 |63 
22-7 26-2 12 LOA hahaa es 24-1 23-5 26-5 15-8 38-2 33 12-5a 35 37-1 |64 
15-4 eS | Pees S Seva nae an Be 22-1 18-8 20-3 11-9 pete Wie eae 10 32 33-9 |65 
16 185 Ie | eee c- DU 2 eldest co: 22-1 18 28-3 12-3 27-5 23-2 10. Valeek eer 33-6 |66 
14-1 US | eRe a. LG 2S Nees oe 24-7 20 28-2 12-6 28-6 25-8 12-5a 34-6 34-7 |67 
15 DOE bp Breet So (2 sees cn fide Riare soz 20 23-5 31-7 13-2 28-4 27 Os) aise. Dae 35-7 |68 
EP kee 18 es ee 10 be Ven are or ea ee 27 15 32 26-2 14-3a 35 34-2 |69 
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hs 3 ay , Canned Vegetables 
g B= 3 P, eS g (4 Si eae ae 
A. ve a 6a . a . Bs oo ft 
gia | = & shee q2 | 33 | x Ee 
LOCALITY Bou aa a= aN a Hi a be nN 33 
a ae ft es 5 HES | 8 2a a | oe a : 
tage as Qs ye os oO. ee > og aH ne 
2 = 2 | 2 1Sse| w@ | SS | So | 28 | wa | RS 
oS | Se | an | sSh) 2 | os | 88 | Ss feo ae 
Ssh ek. esee oes i Bes! Se. | eee) Bee wae) ee 
@) pO wa By 4 faa H H Ay @) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 24-3 6-5a| 15-4 3-4 5-2 8-4 10-9 12-6 11-3 11-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 23°4 6-7 16-8 3:8 5-2 7-8 13-0 12-0 11:3 10-7 
PSV QUO Li... domains So SeR Ren. 22-7 6-7 20 3-6 5:3 7-1 12-2 11-5 11-3 11 
2—New Glasgow............0.0-- 22-9 7:3 18-2 3-8 5-3 8 12-5 11-7 10-7 10-3 
B= Amiberstish. ..: 524. ccsn nee 23-4 7:3 13-5 3°8 5-2 7:8 13 11-6 11-2 11 
Ara iax....\cuccadosse oun ot Meee 23-6 5-3 18-2 3-8 5-2 8-8 15 12-2 11-3 10-8 
= WINELSON: |<, naides cena oe ete ne 23 6-7f 17 3°8 5 7-7 12-5 12-3 11-7 10-8 
be Pare PeUrO)..2. Shirase eens eb) wees 24-9 6-7 14 3°7 5:3 7-4 12-8 12-4 11-6 10-5 
7—P.KE.1.—Charlottetown......... 22-9 6-7 18-8 3-7 5-4 7-8 13-7 12-3 12-3 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23°3 7:3 17-2 3-6 5-4 8-1 13-8 12-2 11-5 11:3 
S—- MON CEOR: Niece ds wees Renae 23-1 8 17-9 3-8 5-4 8-9 14-7 12-5 TL: 7 11-6 
Ge Saint WON. sb. Saates seein: 25 = =|5-3-6-7 19 3-6 5-5 8-8 13-6 12-3 Adel 10-9 
10=—Erederictom......... $42.4 seee eo 22-5 7:3 15-5 3-7 5-3 7:6 13-9 12-1 11-5 11-2 
1 Bathurates...: 2...bs.cs aes 22-7 8f 16-5 3-4 5-2 7 £3 11-7 11-8 11-6 
Quehee (average)................45. 22°3 5:3 12-9 3:5 5-1 6-7 10-6 10-4 10-9 10-5. 
12 Quebec, Oe 8. cher 4 ee os 25 5-9-5b] 18-5 4 5-4 71 11-1 11-2 11:3 10:8 
3—Three. Rivers......2/5..5.0042.. 23-2 |4-7-5-3 13-3 4-1 5 7-2 12-4 10-6 11-1 10:6 
14—-Sherbrooke.............-...0+- 23 5-3 13-1 3°3 5-5 6-6 11-2 10-6 10-7 10-4 
HS SOREN yO. fhe ase ac te ee es 21-5 4-7 12-9 2°6 4-7 6 10 10-2 10-6 11 
16—St. Hyacinthe:....0.......0045- 21-6 4 12-5 3-1 5-2 7:7 9-6 9-9 11-7 10 
Tite TOTS. fois ee Oaaceiatene ene os 20°8 4.7 12:3 3°3 5-2 6-5 9-7 10 11-1 10-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 21-3 |4-7-5 12: 3-8 5-2 5-7 10 10-2 10-6 il-1 
19-=Montrealan..c-s Jamie ade oes teeine 22-8 |4-7-6 13- 3-6 4-9 7-9 10-1 10-1 10-5 10 
QO ERED, 2 sax Rese's seared cows eee ee 21-7 |5-3-6-7 12- 3°6 5-2 6 11-1 10-7 10-1 10 
Ontario (average)................... 24:3 6-1 14- 3-0 5-1 8-9 10-7 11-2 16-8 10-6 
2h O Goa was Bends oasis Maree s 23-9 6:7 13: 3°7 5-1 8-6 10-9 11-0 10-6 10:3 
22 BroGlevill@s cok: icbiae ss here ee 22 6-6-7 12- 3°7 5-1 7:9 11-1 10:3 10-3 10 
23> Keine sbOny, as te-ccthec ao Seabees 21-8 |5-3-6 13- 3°3 4-9 8 10-8 10-4 10-1 10 
24 —Boellevalleve iy.) bis.obde ccd aes 22-2 5-3 14 2-7 4-9 8-4 10-1 10-1 10-2 10 
25—-Peterborough............:22 04: 23-3 |5-3-6-7 14. 2-7 5 9-1 10-8 10-7 10-5 10:7 
2O—- Oshawa Qe 35. Ades hae: 24-3 |4-7-60-7 12: 2-6 4-8 8-9 9-6 17: 10-7 10-4 
27 Orillia eee hice Baas ees 23 DEO! sb ey. 2-5 4-8 7:9 10-9 11-4 11-4 11-1 
28 POxontox Mee. 4; aac ete 25 6-7 16 2-9 5 8-9 10-1 10-8 10-9 10-5. 
29 Niawara, Hallet. dbsceae dee ces 23-5 |5-3-6-7 13- 2-6 4-9 9-3 10-9 il 9-9 10-4 
80—St. Catharines... 0)...¢sh..6>- 26 6-7 17- 2-8 5-4 9-8 11-3 10-8 10-9 10-8 
Si Hamil tous 424s, ee. oe cee 27-7 | 6-6-7 14: 2-6 iiaal 8-6 9-6 11-1 10-6 10-3 
52 Brantiorg oo dich devad eee ees 24-7 15-3-6-7 16 2°6 4-8 9-5 10:3 10-9 10-6 10-2 
So Ga Hoa) sans ce Saab eee 27-2 6-7 15-6 2-6 5 9-3 10-4 11-2 10-1 10-4 
34-—-Guelpla fe ho... DAs cases 25-2 6 14-5 2-4 4-9 9-3 10-4 11-2 10-5 10-2 
BO IbChenONt, code ou dee ce | Meee « 26-5 |5-3-6-7 15-8 2-6 5) 9-6 10-6 11-1 11-1 10-5 
3O—Woodstocke. iyo iis base oben teas 22-7 6 13-5 2-2 4-8 9-2 9-7 11 10-4 10:6 
T-—-SEratiOngd ous «hao. ens 24-3 5:3 14 2-5 4-9 9-3 10-1 11 10 10-3 
BO TLONGOMN:, ..s sincnidavedae «oda SRO 26 6-6-7 17-9 2-6 5-1 9 10-4 10-7 10-4 10-3 
39S. Mhomeap:.. oi dees « Cheer oe 25 5-3-6 16-9 2-7 5 9-8 12 We 11 10-9 
40—Chathamey...). 045... 6 Ree ee. 23-9 |4-7-5-3 13-4 2-8 5 8-3 9-8 11-8 11 10-8 
AL WAN GSON sa ccuofeiste «a totes cak OMe 23-4 |5-3-6-7 14:3 2-8 5 8-8 10 10-5 10-2 10-4 
ADS Sarnia: Gee utes whose ee 25-3 5-3f 16-1 2-4 5 8-5 11-1 12-2 11-2 10-3 
43-—Owen SOuUNs.h.5 olds anced eee 24-6 6 14-3 2°8 5 9 10-7 10-9 10-4 10-3 
44 North Bayac..4.5. dae. oc kere 24-9 6-7 13s 7 3°7 5-8 9-1 12-7 12d 12-1 11-5 
45-7 SUG DULY... ado jde neve ge ine 23-3 6-7 15 3:7 5:7 8-6 10 12 11-3 11 
AG COD als crescents ex Ate veg iene tas 23-9 6:7 13 3-8 5-7 8-9 11-7 13-2 12-6 12-7 
47 Bimamingcc.....ueec aid. s sateen. 24-7 6-7 13-2 3°8 6 9-4 11-5 12-3 12-4 11-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 23-6 6 14-1 3-6 5 9 10-8 11-6 11-1 11-2 
A= Ror ty Arhnutids. hte skeen 23-4 6-6-7 19-2 3:7 5-1 9-4 10-9 11-4 10-6 10:5 
50=—Hort, William, 4... 11. ..0. 202s. 23-7 6-6-7 13-1 3°6 5 8-4 10:9 11-6 10:9 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-2 7-0 14-5 3-6 5-3 9-2 10-5 13-1 11-8 11-3 
H1——Winniper ays ost: 5 dos onan eee - 25-8 |6-4-8 14-5 3°6 5:1 9 10-2 12-8 11:8 11-2 
D2-H TAN GOHGN. «idee han, ais Lee 24-5 |6-4-7-1 |........ 3-6 5-4 9-4 10-7 13-3 11-7 11:3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°8 6-9 16-2 3-7 5-6 9-4 11-1 14-6 12-4 12-2 
SS ROLING. AM ss lode ada wn ga mentine > 25-1 |6-4-7-2 17-3 3-7 5-6 9-2 11 14-3 11-9 11-7 
54—Prince Albert.................. 22 Gea |: ee. . 3°9 6-1 9-3 11-7 14-7 12-8 12-8 
Go Saskatoonte-s clo: airteaacas meee 23-6 he 3 Se 3-6 5-1 9-8 11 14-4 12-5 12 
56—Moose Jaw.........c..ececeees 24-4 7-2 15 3°7 5-6 9-1 10-6 14-8 12-2 12-2 
Alberta (average)................... 26-5 7:8 17-7 3-7 5-4 9-1 10-5 14-4 12-3 12-3 
57—Medicine Hat 26-8 a) Ses ieee S20) les). ees 8-7 11-4 14-6 12-7 12-5 
§8—Drumheller...3...00...6.005 05. 25 Same |. aoe 3-7 5-5 8-6 10:8 14-8 12-4 12-4 
O—Hdmontone.. ..1: «040s sao eeeee 24-9 |7-2-8 17-4 3°6 5-3 8-8 10-4 14-2 12-3 12-3 
GO0-—Galoarye fi bossa dese ea 29-1 8 18 3-6 5-4 9-5 10 14:5 12-7 12-1 
GITLeth bridge, ..4.5.. das .cetemes 26-7 Or ABI SS! [hock 9-8 10 13-8 11-2 12 
British Coluinbts (average)......... 26-6 8-0 18-8 3-8 5-7 7:8 8-9 13-8 12-2 12-0 
OZ HOPMIes x: aero cseae doe a sik create > 24 8 18 4-1 5-8 8-2 10 13-7 12-5 13-1 
63 Nelsor. .. fie. MARE eh « ce ronee « 29-3 Sa5. | ese 4 5-5 8-2 15 14 13-8 
Ga Drei lta <b te Aetee dae eee 24-3 8:5 16 4 5-7 8-1 8-8 13-2 13-2 12-9 
65—New Westminster.............. 26-2 7-7:5 20 3°6 5-4 7-1 9-1 13-5 11-6 10-7 
G6 VianCouvers «isa. 6 duc pote ee 25 7-7-5 19-7 3-6 5-1 7:3 8-1 12-9 10-8 10-5 
GF VICCOLISN Ryn... MORI Ai ns doe ete: 28-1 8 19-3 3-6 6 8-1 8-4 13-5 11-2 10-6 
GS—-WANBITNO ios sanssade a Pci dea aes 30-5 8 20 3:5 6 7:8 8-9 14 10-9 11:2 
69—Prince Rupert................. 25-7 Lae ae Ge 4-2 5-9 7-5 8-5 14-5 13 13 








a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
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: ‘ Potatoes (c) Apples é 
g sot ae NG, Olea Ge i ee pes : 4 a =| 
go! gs F) At eal ger | S| |e g fe 
B ie) m= sty gh Re LL mers i Be Sa ar = 
eed ae E S Ba] 3h | 38 a a 36 oa e 
Hoe bss | gS Oni ae f#o | @ > 5 We) Ba ope P.O 
See shies oh Seal Smet Ba ohul geal Oe weed See hogs. | BS 
fan | Bo = ==} dona oo eee) foe) on a 3 a 8 are 
aoe 29 Ag oh gS Boies a do =a = aS 
> oO & ah 3 a 2A > 2 = @ got 5 qo aN a Oo 
FQ xl e) AY Ay ey ica} Ay ae Oo 5 ©) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-8 3-7 | 1-688d} 29-0 18-1 15-0 11-6 17-0 15-0 54-3 16-3 50-8 43-1 
7-0 4-5 | 1-578 27-7 18-9 15-1 12-4 16-6 15-3 54-9 16-6 53-2 48-1 
6-7 4-3 | 1-645 QReOMNe voto mee 15 12-5 15-1 14-9 45 16-1 59 49-2 | 1 
6-9 4-7 1-678 28-9 25,9 MUl.....280ee 13-1 15-7 14-5 55 16-5 45 47-2 | 2 
6-4 4-8 | 1-344 24-1 20 16 12-3 16-7 14-5 55 15-2 50 50 3 
7-6 4-4 1-662 29-7 17-5 15 12-5 17-8 igen | 67-5 16-2 55 48-5 | 4 
7-6 4 1-652 29-2 15 EE des 11-2 17-7 To 7, aes ese 15-3 55 48-3 | 5 
6-6 4:7] 1-484 25-5 16-8 14-5 12-6 16-3 14-8 52 16-9 55 45-5 | 6 
6-4 4-6 | 1-243 21-0 12-5 15-0 12-9 17-0 15-3 4: eee 17-2 49-0 46-2 | 7 
6-8 4-2 | 1-496 25-2 16-8 14-5 11-9 17-0 14-7 50-4 16-1 55-0 48-6 
6-8 4-4] 1-263 20-8 17 14-3 12-4 17-3 15 50 16:17 yeneee 49-8 | 8 
7-2 4-7 | 1-58 28°3 16-1 14-3 11-9 17 14-1 54-5 15-5 56-3 51-3 | 9 
6-9 3-7 | 1-509 27-8 18-2 15-2 11-7 17-1 14-6 48-2 15-5 51-3 47-2 |10 
6-4 4:1 | 1-563 24 15-7 14-3 11-4 16-7 15 49 16-7 57-5 46 j11 
6-7 4-7 | 1-605 28-4 29-0 13-7 W1-7 16-8 14-5 54-2 16-0 54-3 41-9 
7-2 5-2 | 1-659 31-8 20 14-5 12-9 17-7 15-4: ene (ee 16-7 56-7 43-3 |12 
7-2 4-9 | 1-71 28-9 20-6 14-2 11-5 16-1 14-6 55 16-7 54-5 44 13 
6-4 4-8 1-669 28-9 19-7 14 12-6 17 14-4 47 17 55-6 42-7 |14 
6-3 4-1 1-427 26°6 24 12-5 11-2 LW 14:3 46-7 16 50 42-9 |15 
6:4 Death 1527 27°3 17-5 13-5 11-9 16-5 14-1 48-7 15 51-7 40-4 |16 
6-9 5 1-274 25 18-7 14-1 11-1 17 14-8 50-7 14-7 58°3 40-8 |17 
6-4 4:8 1-78 30-4 22:5 13-5 11-1 17-2 13-9 65 16: Gilt Rees 43-6 |18 
ef 4-1 1-727 29-2 20-1 12-7 11-3 16-6 13-5 75-8 15-2 53-6 39-9 119 
6-6 4-6 1-675 27°8 16-7 14-2 11-6 16 15-3 45 16-4 54-2 39-5 |20 
6-5 3-4 | 1-680 29-1 17-8 14-7 11-8 16-9 15-3 51-6 15-5 50-1 41-3 
6-9 4-5 | 1-787 30-4 20-9 14-2 mI, 17 16-5 57 15-8 53:3 41-8 |21 
6-7 3°6 1-682 27-5 220 NDE do 12-2 16-7 14-9 47 14-8 57-8 41-8 |22 
6-2 4-3 1-566 27 18-9 13-6 11-3 hy 14-9 50 15-2 46-9 41-4 |23 
7-3 3-5 1-60 27-7 LG: Ses ek, as 11-6 17 14-7 52-3 14-9 49-5 40-1 |24 
6-2 3-2 1-432 25-7 01 Bac eo ee 10-9 17-9 14-3 57°5 15-8 52-2 39 25 
6-5 2-8 1-433 25-3 13.24 ey, Be 13 16-5 T4485, BON, 14-6 49-7 41-1 |26 
7-1 22968 1-58 26-4 GSS i Be oe 11-8 15-4 14-7 55-7 15 48 40-8 |27 
6 3-3 | 1-605 27-6 1GSE AE 24 10-4 16-5 14-7 52-4 14-7 49 40-4 |28 
6-5 3-2 1-768 29-2 14:3 13 11-1 17-2 15-2 58-2 14-7 51 43 29 
6-9 3:3 1-705 29-2 Toi) Sata 11-2 18-1 15-3 56-5 14-4 47-5 40-8 |30 
6-8 3°6 1-555 29-2 15.96) Sane 12-2 16-9 Se ea aie es 14-6 49 39-7 {31 
6-3 2-9 1-526 24-3 D2 Meta, Bn 12-5 17-1 14-9 44-7 15 46:3 40-1 |32 
5-6 3:3 1-552 27-6 L682 USs, Aa 12-4 17-2 14-9 39 14-5 45-7 39-9 133 
6-1 3-1 1-495 26-4 Vivaah. os" 11-6 15-5 14-9 41 14-6 43-3 39-6 [34 
6-1 3:2 1-472 26°5 1 Oe ae | Sd eek 11-7 17-8 TO*4 Wee. oes Lon 2 | Pete See 40-1 135 
6-1 2-6 1-546 Pate TO eh, 12-2 16-4 14-8 47 LSP ey SW Mota 2 40-2 |36 
6-4 2-8 1-527 25-6 142748 aye! 11-4 16-3 15 45 16 52-5 40-5 137 
6-7 2°8 1-499 25 TST esas 11:6 16:6 14-4 39 14-9 49-2 40-4 |38 
6-3 3-4] 1-616 26-6 IBSOSP ai ee 12-6 16-4 15 43-7 17-4 bil 41-2 |39 
5-4 3 1-649 28-2 nC ee 5 Oa 11:6 16:4 14 43 15-5 49 40-9 |40 
6-1 2-8 | 1-798 28-4 D230 "ir. sy... es 11-2 15-2 11308 eas ee LAR SH eae aeh! 40 |41 
6-5 3 1-52 28-8 14 Bie... sh Res 12-2 18 1D. Tl le oe to a. ae 16-9 55 41-5 |42 
6-1 2°53) 15356 25 TSS eed Reee 10-9 16-1 15 51-5 15-5 45 40-1 43 
6-5 3-4 1-776 34-6 25 15 12-2 15-4 16-2 60-8 16-2 56 43-5 |44 
ted, aod 1-99 SOMA aa 14 11-3 17-8 16-3 59 16-2 52 43 45 
8 4-5 2-253 SOURS es ch eee 17 12-8 18-5 17-8 61-2 17-4 54 45-5 |46 
8-2 4-7] 2-478 43-2 30 17 13-4 17-7 17 65-7 17-2 51-7 45 |47 
6:7 3°6 2-094 34-9 22-5 15 10:8 18-2 15-7 54-4 16 52 43-2 |48 
7 3°8 1-817 30°5 26-7 15 11-9 17 17:3 55-8 16°3 46-7 41-7 |49 
5:9 3°7 1-844 ol 15 13-4 11-9 17-1 16-5 52 14-8 49-6 43-2 |50 
7-3 3-2 | 1-355 2a78 AY... kee 15-3 10-7 17-3 15-4 60-4 15-8 47-3 42-2 
6-9 2-9 | 1-26 29, NGL. oe wr 13-8 10-2 17-4 15 59 15-5 45-8 41-6 {51 
7-7 3-4 1-45 BOO US... .b ae 16-7 11-1 17-2 15-7 61-7 16 48-8 42-7 |52 
7:0 3-8 | 1-883 AER Ul oe a 15-8 11-1 16-9 15-2 61-4 17-4 50-3 45 +7 
6-6 3-9 | 2-08 BO<O see. abit 15-7 12-3 18-7 14-2 60-5 17-1 50-1 46-2 |53 
7-3 4 1-38 22 OA Es sees 16 9-1 16-7 16-1 62:6 18-8 54-8 45-8 |54 
7:3 3:7 | 2-04 BoD) Nala nets a 16-3 11-1 17-2 14-8 62-7 17-1 49-1 45-3 |55 
6:8 3-7 2-08 QBS MES. o6 ae 15 11-8 15 15-5 59-7 16-7 47-2 45-5 |56 
7:2 3-0 | 1-898 SIH MG 2. chee 17-1 10-8 18-0 15-3 58-5 18-2 50-5 44-3 
7-6 2:6 2-00 Bay | ee eee 16-9 10-8 17-7 15-9 58:8 18-2 52-8 45-5 |57 
6 3°38 | 2-05 SSO. 2 Mes oo ae; 11-3 18-5 15 59-4 18-3 51 45-6 |58 
7:6 38-4 | 1-89 SSO MES ole ee 17-3 11-4 17-6 15-2 57-8 17-1 49 44-8 159 
6-8 3-21 2-05 3070 WES ck Sees ok tee 10-2 17-6 15-3 57 19-1 48-5 42-6 |60 
7°8 QTM 71250 SORA Cah wR og Mes 10-5 18-7 15-3 59-7 18-5 51 43 {61 
7:5 3-4] 1-918 32-0) Bec tne 18-2 11-0 17-5 18-2 56-7 17-3 47-6 42-0 
8-7 2-5 1-82 SO MMaccecke 22-5 13-2 17-7 16 57:5 19-5 53-7 46 62 
7:8 3-8 | 1-99 B33 Wa. ce ae ales ack ae 11-3 18-9 15 61-2 20-5 51-2 50 «163 
8 3-1 | 1-94 SosS AS SA ckide ls + ok oe 10-9 19-3 15 60-3 19-2 52 44-8 |64 
7:2 3°2 1-80 SODAS AE os. 14-5 10 15 12-4 52 14-8 43-7 37-2 165 
6-7 2°84 1275, DRA WS. 2 We Wt aes 9-6 15-5 12-8 lay 14-7 42-1 36-5 166 
7-3 3-7 | 2-02 2 Gt |) Be Se le NCR tec 10-4 17-4 13-4 56:8 15-5 45 38-3 |67 
7:3 4-2 | 1-82 Bi ae | es sl (eee, 11-1 18-1 14-1 54-4 16-1 44-7 39-8 |68 
7:2 4-2] 2-16 OCLC ee 17-5 11-2 18 15 60 18 48-7 43-7 |69 





c. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
f. Grocers’ quotations. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Sugar 





| ~ avy be 
=) . E & mie ; > a aes 
Bee [de pee 2 ee ele | Seah eae 
LOCALITY is 3 & As 28 | 4 ga | 3 5 35 gh & 
o ~ a - . ran 3S ae 
aa| ea] "oles [BBS] a¢ [Es] cE | ts | ae | 28 | GBe 
2e|SeleelSs leas] #8 las] £28 | 8 | Bs | os | 288 
Sa lioakom| om |e mR) 4 = a 5 22 BS ta EP a 
Cy ier del ear 5 R aw 5 a R < 
cents | cents | cents| cents| cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-9 | 43-8 | 64-5 | 19-8 13-8 | 2-8 35-3 1-1 4 14-948b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-9 | 6-8 | 50-7 | 62-3 | 19-1 0:0 | 2-7 44-5 50-4 12-1 5-0 17-250 
1—Sydney.............. 2h 6-8 | 52 62-2 | 19-2 10 2-7 43-4 ay 12-2 5 Bye Hh: tk ae 
2—New Glasgow........| 6:8 | 6-7 | 47-4 | 63-3 | 18-5 10 2-8 48-6 52:5 13 OSE BL). 20 ge teathinne « 
SEGA WINETAL. Joth cc an «tack 6:9 | 6-6 | 49-4 | 63-7 | 18 9-6 | 2-8 38-7 53:3 11:5 Dive hoo Aa es 
AK EVI AX 1". Mea os asc sote ae 6-9 | 6-9 | 49 61-8 | 23-3 10:3 | 2:7 56 40 12-6 5-1 17-25 
Da WINGUSOE) « ode m ese oe 7 6-8 | 54-7 | 60 17-7 10 2-6 40 50 11-3 Dike Bl. + todos 
GaeADUTO® occ oee ace ae 7 6-8 | 51:7 | 62-6 | 18-1 9-8 | 2-8 40-3 54-8 12-2 Sie | ates fhe 6 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7:0] 6-8 | 50-2 | 59-9 | 18-5 13-4 | 2-9 43-2 55°9 12-4 5-0 14-500 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:0 | 6-8 | 49-3 | 61-8 | 18-0 11-2 | 2-9 44-5 53-8 12-0 5-1 15-750 
8—Moncton............. 6-9 | 6-8 | 51-5 | 62-5 | 18-9 10-8 | 3-1 48-3 55-3 11-7 5-1 16-00g 
9—Saint John........... 6-9 6-7 | 47-9 | 60-8 | 18-4 10:5 2-8 46-8 56-4 12-4 5-1 15-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-1 7 46:6 | 60-6 | 17-2 11-5 2°8 36-2 53-4 11-5 ‘a AY | BAe ea 
11-—Bathurst/..0005.. 08 7 6:8 | 51-2 | 63-3 | 17-3 12 2-9 46-7 50 12-2 sn ce | Ree es Ne ME 
Quebec (average).......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 41-5 | 66-7 | 20-2 13-2 | 3-0 39-4 51-8 10-4 5-0 14-500 
12=—@uebec sh hes... ok ae Hf 6-7 | 48-3 | 69-5 | 20:4 15-6 2°8 39-4 53-3 10 4-9 14-25 
13—Three Rivers......... 71 6-8 | 43-9 | 77-5 | 21-2 14-8 | 3-9 41-5 50 11-9 5 14-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-8 6:8 | 38-3 | 68-6 | 21-7 12 3-2 40-1 49-4 10-7 5 15-50 
1D SOLEIL Mees cence oe 6-6 6-4 | 39-3 | 61-2 | 20-6 10-8 2-9 SO" 2s. ctcmbe 10 AiO Bi: 8. Brees 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-3 6:2 | 39-7 | 58 19-3 12-9 2-9 34-3 55 10 5-1 14-00 
t7—St: Johns y6.0...5-. 6:3 6:3 | 36-8 | 61-1 | 18-6 12-8 | 2-6 41-3 50 10-7 5 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... vi 6:6 | 44-4 | 66-7 | 20-3 13-1 2°8 43-3 55 10 AOE in. eee. qv 
19—Montreal............. 6:3 6:3 | 45-7 | 70-6 | 18-8 14-2 | 2-9 40-9 Ia} 10-2 5 14-50 
20 hI Beas ke oe a 6-7 | 41-7 | 67-2 | 21-1 12-7 2°8 37:5 48-3 10 5 14-75 
Ontario (average).......... 7-0 | 6-8 | 43-4 | 67-6 | 19-6 11-8 | 2-6 33-0 48-4 10-6 4-9 14-600 
21-- Ottawa Md oaenet 6:8 6-5 | 44 65-7 | 19-3 Iisa 3-1 39-9 56-9 10 5 14-75 
22—Brockville 6:8 | 6-6 | 41-6 | 64-5 | 21-4 11:3 | 2-9 36-4 56-5 10 4-9 14-00 
23— Kingston 6:7 | 6-7 | 438-4 | 62 17-7 PA 2.7 33-8 47-1 10-3 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville 6-9 6-8 | 44-2 | 66-7 | 19-3 10-6 2°6 30-2 47-8 10-4 5 13-50 
25— Peterborough 6-6 | 6-5 | 49-2 | 62-3 | 17 12-9 | 2-5 26-8 56 10:5 4-8 15-00 
26—Oshawali.© O85 ..6.0 sk 6:9 | 6-8 | 43-6 | 68-3 | 19°4 10:3 | 2-7 29-7 50 10-4 4-9 14-00 
i OTM. Pee see saa we 6:9 | 6-9 | 39-6 | 64-2 | 19-2 10 2-2 31-8 50-8 10-4 5 15-25 
28—Toronton. eee 6-7 6-6 | 43-2 | 63-8 | 16-5 11-1 20 29-7 54-9 10-1 4-8 13-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-9 | 6-8 | 43-7 | 66-1 | 18 10:9 | 2-4 34-9 50 10:3 4-8 13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-1 6-8 | 46-6 | 72 19-5 12-3 3 40 50 10°6 5 13 -50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 6-9 | 6-6 | 43-2 | 65-9 | 18 10:3 | 2-7 30 46-7 9-9 5 13-50 
32—Brantiord. Wp. ..... 0 6-8 | 6-5 | 43-8 | 70-3 | 19-2 10-5 | 2-7 31-9 46-2 10 5 14-50 
Dome Crabb ae Women. camer 7 6-8 | 44-2 | 65-4 | 19-6 11-1 2°8 37-6 45-8 10-5 5 14-50 
34— Guelph......:........ 6:9 | 6-9 | 41-9 | 68-2 | 17-8 10-3 | 2-4 30-5 41-7 10-2 5-1 14-50 
35— Kitchener............ 6-9 6-8 | 40-2 | 69-6 | 19-3 10-2 2°6 33-9 46-7 10-2 4-7 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-9 6-9 | 44-2 | 67 17-8 10 2°6 31-8 49-5 10°6 5-2 14-50 
37—Stratford........ 6-9 | 6-8} 41 69-8 | 19-7 T1-4 | 2:7 33°3 49-8 10-3 5-1 14-50 
Sos ONGON ». eee. oe ke 6-9 6-8 | 45-4 | 69-1 | 19-2 10-9 2:5 30°5 45 9-9 5 14-50g 
39—St. Thomas..........] 7 6-8 | 45-5 | 72-6 | 19-3 12:9 | 2-6 38-2 50-7 10-6 5-4 14-00¢ 
40—Chatham............ 6-8 | 6-7 | 41-9 | 70-6 | 17-9 10:9 | 2:7 33-4 48 9-8 5 14-00¢ 
41—Windsor.............% 6-8 6-7 | 41 66-1 | 19-7 10-7 2-5 30:6 51-1 10 4-8 12-50¢ 
ADS ANIME > div secdee vil fee 7 d 43 72-2 | 18-6 10-4 | 2-3 29-4 46-6 10 4-7 14-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... fea ll ends 48-7 | 71-8 | 20-6 10 2-3 27-1 45 10 5-3 14-00 
44—North Bay........... 7-4 6-9 | 48-8 | 73-6 | 22-2 14-7 2-8 32-8 47-5 12-4 4-9 15-50 
45—Sudbury............. Co he a 41-7 | 69-2 | 24-3 14 2-7 39 40 12 5 16-50 
46——Gobalt\. wube one 7-9 | 7-5 | 41-5 | 68-3 | 23:3 14-1} 3-1 33°3 48-3 13 5 17-25 
47—Timmins............. 7:4 7-3 | 44-2 | 72 18-8 15-1 3-2 33-3 SO MIG.. cnet 4-7 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... vA 6-9 | 41-2 | 64-8 | 20-2 14:6 2-6 31-8 46-7 12-2 4-5 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-9 6-9 | 41-7 | 65-5 | 23-2 15 2-5 33-3 60 11-5 5 15-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-9 | 6-6 | 40-4 | 61-2 | 20-6 12-4 | 2-5 33-6 41-2 10-8 4-5 15-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 7:5 | 7-3 | 41-3 | 58-3 | 20-0 14:7 | 2-8 26-9 54-6 12-5 5-2 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. fon ale V7 42-9 | 57-7 | 19-6 13.4, | 2-8 27-3 54-2 11-6 5-3 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 7-9 | 7-6 | 39-7 | 58-8 | 20-4 15-6 | 2-8 26-4 55 13-3 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7:9 | 7-9 | 41-8 | 60-6 | 20-8 19-3 | 2-7 31-8 56-7 13-4 GeO Gs 25: Uneetetsc 
O3—Reving ied si. atk 7-61 Fed 43 60-9 | 19-6 17-6a| 2-8 32-4 60 13-1 5 
54—Prince Albert........ 8 7-9 | 42-1 | 60-8 | 21 20-4a| 2-8 32°3 55 13-5 5 
55—Saskatoon............ 8 7-9 | 42-1 | 60-8 | 21 20-4a} 2-8 32-3 55 13-5 5 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-9 | 7-9 | 40 60 21-5 18-7a| 2-5 BYU cit, Jose epee 5 
Alberta (average).......... 7-7) 7-7 | 40-8 | 60-0 | 19-1 18-4 | 3-0 29-4 52-2 13-9 BOs EAB es 
57 Medicine Hat........ 7-7 | 7-7 | 87-4 | 60-5 | 18-2 23-3a] 2-9 30 60 15 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-8 | 7-9 | 39 59-4 | 23 17a 3-1 27 60 14-2 DeBAlindk ot BME wats 
59—Edmonton........... 7-6 7-6 | 42-9 | 59-2 | 19 17-6a| 3 31-8 53-7 13-8 4-9 g 
CO Cal gary. fo idee. <. der Th) TOMA 20 Gin) |) 17 18a 2 25-8 42-5 11-7 4-8 g 
61—Lethbridge...........| 7-8 | 7-5 | 42-7 | 60 18-3 16-2a} 2-9 32-5 45 15 ¢ ra (ee egee eee pee 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 7-3 | 7-1 | 42-7 | 60-6 | 21-5 20-6 | 3-2 34-2 55-1 12-3 Bro tl taken oes 
G2 HeTNIG ©, uso LM. 7-7) 7-9 | 48-5 | 57-5 | 17 29 Hall SB ees 57-5 12-7 Dideliicn « chaeen te << 
63—Nelson..............4 8 7-7 | 48 66:2 | 26-2 17-5a| 3-6 43-7 60 13-7 Die He 2c Rael oes 
G4—— rail. cow ae 7-6 | 7-3 | 41-8 | 62-8 | 23-2 23-7a| 3-6 30-5 57 14-7 OD fs beta brass 
65—New Westminster....| 6:7 6-5 | 36-4 | 54-4 | 20-5 19-5a| 2-9 28-3 50 10:5 AOS. Aro abatloss 
66—Vancouver........... 6:6 | 6:4 | 40-5 | 56-7 | 18-2 18-7a] 2-6 31 55 10-5 Ga fis. beens « 
Gi VACtOLIA, oe hasince cook MO tea 44-9 | 60-7 | 22-8 20-2a} 2-9 37-8 59 11-1 Duball: beh os 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-1 7-1 | 37-9 | 63-4 | 20-3 20-7a| 3-3 40 50 11 i tee i ee 
69—Prince Rupert........ fi 6-9 | 48-7 } 63 204) 21-7a' 3-1 28-3 52-5 14 (i ee ee ee ae 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 
six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1940 






































Wood Ds Rent 
- aS 
3 = 3 — sf 
8 ra A 3 ah me Six-roomed 
Q 2 cm Ad Ee © o u 3 = Sonia houses yivh 
3 i a 2) @ ao) ~ | .3<|houses with} incomplete 
£S 3 a8 228 & S $28 3 #5 st |&8|modern con-| modern 
8 hy ® SO th Oe aie ees BS 2 |8'u| veniences, con- 
BB ‘Ss a a2 a = 8. = 2B, moe $ || per month | veniences 
a‘) oO es en} oa) N = Oa per month 
$ $ $ Cc. C. $ $ 
9-737 12-275 9-747 11-806 7-184 8-638 7-445] 26-3 | 9-1 24-235 17-823 
7-831 10-250 6-500 7:833 5-667 7-167 6-000! 28-7 | 9-8 21-250 14-833 
6-90- 7:25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 | 30-3 | 9-7|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6:00 | 30 {10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 TOP SOtN, FRA EM er SENSE te kates Menem eRe ml Ae Melee. ee, 25-5 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |7-00-8-00 | 8-00- 9-00 5-00 | 30 9-2/20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Renal ye, ies Me EUR Ae MR BR Mel Me Re ee calls ain dae ely Bustepall S huas wlan Whe @:tu0)6 26:5 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
we Mee We cd ee dT ss eR (lal Ine Mie IPR Ue RR a Os oe i Ae a 29-8 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-750-10-150 11-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500c| 23-5 | 9-7/19-00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-125 12-250 7-600 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 28-0 | 9-7 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-502 11-50¢g 600g 7:00g 5-00g 6-00: 30-32/10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-11-75 12-50 8-00 10-00 6:00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 | 28-3 | 9-9}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9- ee OO L2 DO= Lo OO Leer ee ewes ume Cnet ed. yma ncmm aire at Ie aioe etme a a 25-5 | 9-4 25-00 18-00 |10 
ST ae ee a iets ie ea Pita ais Al Stee arian) DME Pe tie tes id a ree 27-7 | 9°5 20-00 15-00 |11 
9-268 12-321 11-027 11-726 8-362 8-667 8-200} 22-7 | 8-9 22-611 16-438 
10-50 11-00c 12:33c¢ 12-33c¢ 11-00c 11-00c 7:50c] 22-3 | 9-4/22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
7:50- 9-00 11-50 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8:00c} 23-3 | 9-5|/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 {13 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 24-3 | 9-4/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 {14 
appt «J ae ae cl Pe ae A OA RE RR Re eA I 20-7 | 8-4/15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 /15 
7°75 12-50 10-33c 12-17c 8-67c 9-67¢ 6-50c} 21 8-8/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
Dyes aH Sota ANC PRO RE Mee, TIE Beh EMR ANM) coeNe eM Me MIR eae BRaoie es [als alee ai ole oti] s Atalote siete cauels 20 8-5}18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 {17 
9-50 LA SOOMGe Peace te s SIAR) HA ca na GEOG eb Mee tat 24-2 | 9-3/16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
7-50- 8-00 11-75 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10-00 10-00c] 25-1 | 8-7/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7°50 SeOOME yt. 5 ee 23:5 | 8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-775 12-332 10-265 12-677 7-794 9-875 8-792} 24-4 | 8-7 25-679 19-036 
10-25 |11-50-12-75 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 22-9 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-00 UNG BES A) ee oe Be eS RATE Spf Me Bra iets Bee eee Pest CAPSIGr S: faegatl PA geeevoae BOL 23-4 | 8-5/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 24-2 | 8-8/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 OSL es hae Aa ar ea 22-1 | 9-2}/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00-13 -00d|12-50-13 -00 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 21-7 | 7-4/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 20 8-2}25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-00-13 -00d 13-00 9-00 10-50 6-00 TOON Wisi ibys taaeety 23 8-3/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
11-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 26 8-4/27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-25- 8-50g 11-50¢ g gz gZ g g 19¢ 8-3/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00g 12-00g g 16-00g g g g 24¢ 8-9/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-50 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 TCE Ue hee 8-3/27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-50-12-75d AZ OOM erate eases 14 SQUCh iris seen AZAOOE ie 5 Le bees 23-8 | 8-4/20-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 |32 
10-00-13 -00d HD a HOt anses tterdeveke 17 wei i. A aerated 13 -00-14-00 10-00c} 25 8-8/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
9-00-13 -00d 12-50 8-00 QeOOT ny staat. 23-5 | 8-6|22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-50-13 -00d 12-50 |13. Ook 00/15- 00-16. 00 11-00 SOO GI cats. eehe eee es 24-5 | 8-5/20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
9-50-13-00d T3200 ui eee eos Bak a ok, Seekots ere lee Po-g: Ree ht roe oe 20 7:7|20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
9-00-12-50d 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 TA OORT Be een 24 8+6/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20:00 [37 
11.25-12-50g)11-50-12-50¢ g 15-00g g 13 -00g 6-00g| 25¢ 8-7/24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 [38 
11-50-12-50g 12:-00¢ g 15-00-16-00g g 11-00-12-00g 8-00g| 24-92) 9-2/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
9-00-11-00g 11:00g g g gz g g 21g 8-3/20-00-36-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
8-50-10 -50g 10-50¢ g 16-00-18 -00g g 12-00-14-00g} 7-00-10-00g} ¢ 8-4/25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
9-00- 9-50 LOE Oa eitcetcnet ta aed a aed: Moms idec Were ll tants Sake Rg ey Mc | (occas, SRUMOMO, oS RVs a Noga 25 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
8-00- 9-00 PECOOM er eee ee te tte olistet de ates cee occ 2 wine PeAbebel save iw ctloce arab stats 22-8 | 8-4/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-50 14-00 |7-50-8-00 | 9-50-10-00 DOE 7-00 50) aciccc ence es QO CORI MO Na ene meberRe eee S| ane here vaca 44 
11-00-14-50 15-00 -00 12-753 8-50 9-00 10:00 | 28-2 | 9 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
WA Oo RE 0G a eo ae 10:506|¥ ee eee 9009706 th. gels die Slodecs « 31:3 | 9-5 17-50 15-00 |46 
12-50-16-50d 16-75 9-50 10-50 8-50 (9.2051 Up peaettnkgeed esl 33-7 | 9-3 p p 47 
8-75-11-50d 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c| 25 9-2|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-75-13 -50d 12-50 7-50 8-75 6-50 11S Pn, eke ee 27 9-3/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-75-13- 50d 12-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 OOP. See ee 24-2 | 8-9|22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
OLE ate seerts gal a PNA adie cur 7-750 8-375 7-000) 26-3 | 9-4 26-500 19-250 
6-25-13: 00h TEE OOH1 SOEUR OR, NR ees AIS 6 6.50-8-50i1 | 7-00- 9-50i 7:00 | 26 9-4125-00-37-00 |18-00-25-00 |51 
5: 0011220113 0051.7'-00 lec ctvansatiats allt ieee say ele ale 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 26-6 | 9-3]18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
8-356 GCaeitie rome ig leurrosio’ eens 5-313 7-969 9-167) 27-0 | 9-7 25-000 18-500 
4-95-12-70h USOT GIT | hg ee Hees B04 hb Ye Mie bd AS 1 7-00- 9-00 9-50 | 26 9-6|26-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |53 
8-25- 9-25h AGE OQ eS ecg: il eR ed og 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |...........: 26-9 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
Loe O COL tet ae ee | eee ames | tone ate te 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 26-9 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-15- 9-10h TASOOG HAG TOT Ger le. bE & thee s 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 28 9-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-219 MA OO vases sw a eB a 5-500 6-500 4-000) 29-3 | 9-2 24-625 17-750 
g g g g g g g 30g | 9-6/20-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
Ge OO Tail cpus het ek ctrhl Ae eieehter Be |iklies bob gut et lt eR AL os asco wcckd| blag on seco. 4 pe 30 8-9 r r 58 
2:75- 4-50h g g g 5:-00g 6-00 30-5g| 9-6|20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
6:50- 7-00g 11-50g g g 6-00g 7:00g 4-00g| 29g | 8-9|22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
AS De wAesOe seit pore DAN IOM. devas toca ltatice wade ae. isfe pees. pe tate cletard tell P s-se a0) a ekane eee 4-00 | 27 9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
10-214 Orb. 1 Gee Aarne nia ealagers 6-594 7-089 4-825) 33-7 | 9-7 23-188 17-563 
ee PT Te EE oe oN Oe 2D eg Pe RR AGS EB a ONS A MS ae tg) a 36-7 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 TOSOO) | ethereal 1 slintae shames wtoohg: 7:00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- 5-33c} 40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Se5Oed OS sSOK A. |. oad c atetin.s ses lb.a aeetects rete 6:25-6:50 | 7-50- 7-75 6 504. «sas 9-7/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-11-50 TO SZ5 Gs creer Ate se tlad ee cians Be oe wallow oe bres te 5-00 3-50 | 30 8-9]18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-11-50 LO Din lope nsten  kee licks or. wceenatereee ad liek nts eats 6-25 4-25 | 30 9-3/22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 S000). ate. SAD. SL 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- Ee on 4-77c| 31-6 |10-2|20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
BQO S ee eran Ena aes FART Cae cud Pombo aie Meat nee! | AMOROUS. ooo spatetene: +250 35 9-5/20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
1200=14- OOM PARRA pe Pee SRE Se ee ES 5-00-10-00i| 7- 00-19. 001 oe). EE 32-5 110-0!20-00-30-00 !15-00-20-00 169 
price per cord from price quoted. a. Including semi-bituminous. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. 


$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSf 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














Com- 


Commodities m- 
modities 





FALL SOMMOGITICS. 5.4.05). wing. He eiet 

Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 

II. Animalsand Their Products 

III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 


1V. Wood, Wood Products and 







Paners....ce)-h.-Gnioahs s arets 49 | 63-9 

V. Iron oe Its Products...... 44 | 68-9|156-9]168-4)104-6]100-8 

V1. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 98 -4/141-9)135-5| 97-3)105-7 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PTOCUCKAMR Mecca sh ae 83 56-8] 82-3|112-2)107-0)100-6 

VIII. AROS and Allied Pro- 

UEOLS | FLT A oaekeh oa e ake eee ot 


Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOM Saas Mee 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 

JI. Producers’ Goods.......... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 
Building and Construction 
Materials eerie ton. 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 


Classified according to origin— 


Bag Amima les. 25 ase ole 


Tis Marines... sAblin oe oh ote 
Filey Forests 41. Gey..d: Botte series os 
PV Minerale! my. Stet eekee os 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 


1918 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 


77~=«| 63-4]118-7)141-5)105-4/100-9 


236 | 62-0/102-7}136-1) 96-9)103-2 
126 | 61-8/119-0/150-8) 90-2/103-1 


267 | 69-5}148-1)177-3) 95-8)103-5 


186 | 59-2/134-7)176-4| 91-21107-2| 86-6] 89- 
105 | 70-1)129-0)146-0) 95-9/104-0)105-1/106- 
70 | 64-1/132-6)160-6) 88-0)105-1} 95-6)102- 
16 | 65-9/111-7)114-1) 91-7) 98-3}105-6)104- 
57 | 60-1) 89-7/151-3)106-8/100-7 
203 DiGi 2114-6) 106 Aah 92°8 92- 


322 64-8|127-7|156-5|100-4| 103-0 92-6 92- 
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Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 


1926 | 1929 |1980 | 1933 | 1936] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 


er | | a | | | | | | | | | | | 


567 | 64-0]127-4/155-9] 97-3/103-0| 94-0) 95-3] 63-8} 72-9] 81-9] 83-8] 73-2] 81-7) 82-2 
135 | 58-1)127-9|167-0| 86-2|105-1| 87-1] 92-0) 50-5] 67-7| 87-6] 87-4| 60-4] 71-9] 72-8 
76 | 70-9|127-1|145-1) 96-0|103-0/107-0)109-9} 57-2} 72-9] 75-4] 77-2] 73-0} 80-3] 79-7 
85 | 58-2/157-1)176-5}101-7|104-3 
89-1]154-4/106-3/100-6 


93-2| 88-6] 67-9} 69-9] 72-2] 68-6) 65-9} 81-6) 81-8 


93-7| 93-3) 63-5] 67-4| 73-0} 79-6) 76-2) 85-1) 86-5 
93-3] 92-9] 85-4] 87-2} 92-1/103-9| 97-6)102-0)102-6 


96-9) 95-5) 56-9) 68-3} 82-5] 72-5} 70-3) 75-3) 75-8 
93-4| 93-4) 86-0) 85-3) 85-6) 87-1] 85-7| 86-5) 87-1 
94-9) 94-6) 81-9) 77-3} 79-2) 80-8} 78-8) 86-5} 85-7 


94-1} 95-2) 69-7] 74-2) 78-0] 78-7| 74-4) 81-3)..... 
96-6) 103-4 59-3] 72-4) 79-4] 79-8] 71-7) 79-0 
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{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


tF or the week ended February 2, 1940; monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities’ was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 176) 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices at the beginning of January, 
1940, were in the main slightly upward follow- 
ing the movement to somewhat lower levels in 
November and December, 1939. Sirloin 
averaged 28-1 cents per pound at the beginning 
of January as compared with 27-8 for Decem- 
ber and 29-9 cents for October. Mutton was 
24-8 cents for January, 1940, and 24-3 cents for 
December, 1939. Fresh pork averaged 23-4 
cents per pound at January 1, 23-1 cents at 
December 1, and 24:5 cents at October 1. The 
price of eggs was substantially lower in nearly 
all localities, the Dominion average being down 
from 41:5 cents per dozen in December to 33-9 
cents in January. The price in January, 1939, 
was 38-6 cents per dozen. The price of milk 
has been unchanged in the average since 
November, 1939, at 10:9 cents per quart. 
Creamery butter was 32-5 cents per pound in 
January, 1940; 32-7 cents in December, 1939 


and 26:4 cents in January, 1939. The price 
of cheese advanced in most localities and was 
up in the average from 23:4 cents for Decem- 
ber, 1989 to 24-3 cents for January, 1940. The 
Dominion average price of bread has been 


unchanged since June, 1939 at 6-5 cents per 


pound a level fractionally lower than at the 
beginning of 1938. Flour at 3-4 cents per 
pound was somewhat higher in January than in 
the previous month. Potatoes were about 5 
cents per hundred pounds higher at $1.69. 
Tea averaged 1 cent per pound higher at 64:5 
cents per pound. The price at the beginning of 
September was 58-3 cents per pound. United 
States anthracite coal was up in the average 
from $14.89 per ton to $14.95 and bituminous 
coal from $9.67 per ton to $9.74. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and ‘French nut” at 
the beginning of January, 1940: Halifax $17.50; 
Charlottetown $14.50-$15.50; Saint John $14.50; 
Quebec $14.75; Three Rivers $15.50 and $14.50; 
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Sherbrooke $16.75; St. Hyacinthe $15; Thet- 
ford Mines $17.50; Montreal $15-$15.25; 
Ottawa $16.75; Kingston $16; Belleville $16.50; 
Peterborough $17.50; Oshawa $15.50; Toronto 


$15; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton $15.50; 
Galt $16-$16.50; St. Thomas $16.50; Cobalt 
$20; Timmins $19.75; Port Arthur $18; Fort 
William $18; Winnipeg $20.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Sher following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of cost 
of living, retail and wholesale prices, in Great 
Britain and several of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries are included in “Prices 
in Canada and Other Countries, 1939,” which 
will be issued shortly as a supplement to the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from Birtish and foreign sources the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to-the 
date of publication in the Lasour GazeETTE. 
In Great Britain both wholesale and retail 
trade are now subject to government control, 
the main objects of which are to conserve 
supplies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 

wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force with con- 
sequent effect upon prices. In some of these 
countries the publication of price data has 
been suspended and in the case of Germany, 
direct information will henceforth be unobtain- 
able although information contained in the 
official publications of neutral countries and in 
the press will be noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1930=100, was 120-9 
for December as compared to 117-2 for No- 
vember, an increase of 3:2 per cent for the 
month. As in the three previous months each 
of the eleven groups showed increases. The 
index. for the combined food and _ tobacco 
groups increased 4:2 per cent, there having 
been increases of 9:3 per cent in the index 
of cereal prices, 4:3 per cent in prices of 
meat, fish and eggs and 0-7 per cent in other 
food and tobacco. The index of prices of 
industrial materials and manufactures was up 
2-6 per cent for the month, the more important 
increases in its sub-groups being those in cotton 
which increased 14-8 per cent and non-ferrous 


metals which increased 7-7 per cent. Com- 
paring the “all items” index for December, 
1939, with that for December, 1938, we find 
that there has been an increase of 23-0 per 
cent. 


For some years past this article las noted 
the Statist monthly index number which is 
computed on the base 1867-1877=100. ‘The 
last such note covering figures for the end 
of August appeared in the October issue of 
the Lasour Gazerrs. Figures are now avail- 
able for September, October and November. 
At the end of August, the all commodities 
index was 90-4, the figures for the three suc- 
ceeding months being 99-7, 105-8 and 112-2 
respectively. The index for foodstuffs which 
was 77:1 at the end of August was 89-1, 95-8 
and 99-2 for the three succeeding months. 
The “all materials” index which covers 
minerals, textiles and sundries was 100-2, 107-4, 
113-1 and 121-8 on the same dates. The all 
commodities index number for November 30, 
was 6:0 per cent higher than that for the end 
of the previous month and 28-3 per cent 
higher than that for November, 1938; the 
index of prices of foodstuffs was up 3:3 per 
cent for the month and 31-5 per cent for the 
year while that for all materials was up 7:7 
per cent for the month and 26-5 per cent for 
the year. 

Eire 


Cost or Livinc—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce on the base July, 1914—100, was 
192 at mid-November as compared with 173 
at mid-August, being an increase of 11-0 per 
cent for the quarter. During the same period 
the index of food prices increased 12-6 per 
cent, that for clothing increased 9-3 per cent 
and that for fuel and lighting materials in- 
creased 15:0 per cent. ‘Ihe index for rent 
which is computed annnally was 129, showing 
no change from the Nuvember, 1938, figure. 


India 


WHoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914100, was 120 for Sep- 
tember as compared with 103 for August, 
showing an increase of 16-5 per cent for the 
month. The “all food” index rose 7:3 per 
cent from 110 in August to 118 in September 
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while that for non-foods rose 21:2 per cent 
from 99 to 120, the greatest increase in any 
sub-group being one of 71-7 per cent in metals. 
As compared with the general index for Sep- 
tember, 1938, that for September, 1939, showed 
an increase of 18-8 per cent. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934=—100, 
was 108 for October, 1939, as compared to 106 
for September and 105 for August. The index 
of food prices rose from 114 in September to 
119 in October, that for clothing rose from 84 
to 88, while that for fuel and lighting materials 
declined from 100 to 98 and those for rent and 
sundries were unchanged at 100 and 98 
respectively. 

United States 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labor 

Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL 


ACCIDENTS 


100, was 79-2 for December, showing no change 
from that for November. Of the ten sub-groups 
which make up the index five showed increases 
over their November levels, two were un- 
changed and three showed decreases. The most 
important increase was one of 2-1 per cent 
in textile products; sundries increased 0-5 per 
cent, farm products 0-4 per cent, while the 
chemicals and drugs sub-group and the house- 
furnishing sub-group each increased 0-1 per 
cent. The index of prices of fuel and lighting 
materials declined 1-7 per cent, while that for 
food declined 0-6 per cent and that for hide 
and leather products declined 0°3 per cent. 
The indexes for building materials and for 
metals and metal products were unchanged. 
In December, 1938, the all commodities index 
was 77-0, the corresponding figure for 1939 
being 2:9 per cent higher. 


IN CANADA DURING THE 


FOURTH QUARTER OF 1939 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as well 
as fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the fourth 
quarter of 1939 was 254, there being 105 in 
October, 82 in November and 67 in December. 
The report for the third quarter of 1939, 
showing 273 fatalities, was given in the 
Lasour Gazettr, November, 1939, page 1197. 
In the fourth quarter of 1938, 262 fatal acci- 
dents were recorded (Lasour Gazerre, Febru- 
ary, 1989, page 232). 


The supplementary lists of accidents not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 42 fatalities for the first three quarters 
of 1939, and 2 fatalities for 19388. 

In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners of Canada, and 
certain other official sources as well as from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GaAzerre. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 


Classified by groups of industries the fatalities 
occurring during the fourth quarter of 1939 
were as follows: agriculture, 40; logging 46; 
fishing and trapping 12; mining, non-ferrous 


smelting and quarrying, 34; manufacturing 27; 
construction 35; electric light and power 1; 
transportation and public utilities 38; trade, 11; 
service 10. 

Of the mining accidents, 23 were in “metallif- 
erous mining,” 10 in “coal mining,” and 1 in 
non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying 
n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, two 
were in “textiles and clothing,” ten in “saw 
and planing mill products,” three in “wood 
products,” one in “pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts,” six in “iron, steel and products,” two 
in “non-metallic mineral products,” and three 
in chemical and allied products. 

In construction there were 22 fatalities in 
“building and structures,” one in “railway,” 
ten in “highway and bridge,’ and two in 
“miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 16 fatalities in “steam railways,” fifteen 
in “water transportation,” five in “local and 
highway transportation” and two in “storage.” 

In trade there were three fatalities in 
“wholesale,” and eight in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, four were in 
“pyublic administration,’ one in “recreational,” 
two in “custom and repair,” one in “personal 
domestic and business,” and two in “profes- 
sional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows:— 

At Quarryville, New Brunswick, on October 
9, six loggers were killed when a truck skidded 
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into a bridge abutment, the brakes having 
failed. 

On October 26, four miners lost their lives 
following a rock burst in a mine at Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario. 

On December 31, three coal miners were 
gassed in a mine at Cadomin, Alberta. 

On October 19, a marine engineer, a ship 
captain and a deckhand were drowned when 
a fish packing boat foundered in the Gulf 
of Georgia, British Columbia; and on No- 
vember 11, two fishermen were drowned in 
Fraser River, British Columbia. 

A farmer and his son were burned on No- 
vember 2, in a fire that destroyed their home 
near Ste. Angele, Quebec. 

Two wood cutters broke through ice and 
were drowned in Lake Ospasatika, Quebec, 
about December 5. 

Two explosives plant workers were killed on 
November 20 in a powder explosion at Browns- 
burg, Quebec. 

When a train struck their auto on October 
17, two painters were killed near Quebec. 


A boat driver and helper were drowned in 
Upper Twin Lake, Ontario, on October 8, 
when a boat shipped water and sank. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1939 has been 
compiled containing 42 fatalities, of which one 
was in agriculture, five in logging, one in 
fishing and trapping, four in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, five in manu- 
facturing, seven in construction, two in electric 
light and power, six in transportation and 
public utilities, six in trade and five in 
service. One of these accidents occurred in 
January, five in February, two in March, one 
in April, one in May, three in June, two in 
July, four in August and twenty-three in 
September. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1938 has been made. This in- 
cludes two fatalities of which one was in 
construction and one in transportation and 
public utilities. One of these accidents oc- 
curred in November and one in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1939 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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.—Working machines 
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-—Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 
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.—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc................00005 
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.—Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)...............[....]..6. 


.—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etC.).........0..-|esceleseu{eeee 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Upholds Power of Joint Committee under 
Quebec Collective Agreements Act 
to Bring Action 
N an action brought by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Shoe Industry against 
Edmond Dumont, shoe manufacturer of 
Rimouski, for $1,913.68 alleged due in accord- 
ance with the rates legalized under the Que- 
bec Collective Labour Agreements Act, the 
defendant took exception to the form in which 
the claim was presented and moved to have 
the action dismissed. The motion was re- 
jected with costs by Mr. Justice Savard of 
the Superior Court. 

Section 35 of the statute stipulates that in 
municipalities, such as Rimouski, where it is 
not necessary for a workman to have a certifi- 
cate of competency, an employee may bring 
a civil action on his own behalf only after 
he has taken an affidavit that according to the 
custom of the industry he is a skilled work- 
man. The defendant claimed that the action 
by the joint committee could not be main- 
tained since the workmen, on whose behalf 
it was brought, had not made sworn declara- 
tions as to their competence. The Court, 
however, pointed out that the Act conferred 
on a joint committee the rights and liabili- 
ties of a corporation and stipulated that the 
committee, without having to establish any 
assignment of claim from the persons con- 
cerned and in spite of any express or implied 
renunciation of the latter, could act on behalf 
of employees who did not themselves take 
action within one month from the date on 
which their wages were due or who, after 
taking action did not press the case. It was 
held that the law was designed to permit a 
joint committee to act whenever it thought 
necessary in order to protect the workmen, to 
prevent any collusion between employers and 
employed which would have the effect of 
nullifying the provisions of the statute or to 
intervene on his behalf when a workman, 
through fear of dismissal, failed to take action 
or to proceed with any action he had begun. 
The Court considered that if the defendant’s 
argument was upheld and the action thrown 
out on that ground and if the workmen con- 
cerned refused to take affidavits, the appli- 
cation of the Act would become impossible 
and the plaintiff’s powers under it would be 
useless. Moreover, Mr. Justice Savard con- 
sidered that the defendant would suffer no 
prejudice through lack of the declarations of 
the workmen since he had had opportunity 
to see them at work and to judge their 


competence and there was nothing to prevent 
him making this defence and proving, if he 
could, that the workmen were incompetent. 
Joint Committee for the Shoe Industry v. 
Dumont, Superior Court, Rimouski, November 
30, 1939. 


Saskatchewan Appeal Court Orders New 
Trial where Jury awards Excessive Dam- 
ages for Wrongful Dismissal 


On November 28, 1939, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal unanimously ordered a new 
trial, the costs of the first to abide the results 
of the second, and allowed with costs an appeal 
from the judgment entered on the verdict of 
a jury awarding an employee seven months’ 
salary while on leave of absence, or $1,645 and 
special damages of $5,640 for wrongful dis- 
missal which was double the amount of the 
claim for one year’s salary in lieu of notice. 

The plaintiff began work for the Inter- 
colonial Railway on March 21, 1913, and was. 
employed in Halifax continuously until 1928 
except for absence during war service in which 
period the Intercolonial Railway became part 
of the Canadian National Railways system 
although it did not lose its identity. After 
serving at Moncton and Montreal he was in 
September, 1935, appointed agent of the sleep- 
ing and dining car department at Saskatoon. 
In February, 1988, a serious shortage of 
supplies was discovered in the plaintiff’s de- 
partment and he was suspended and paid his 
salary to the end of February. Investigation 
failed to show that the plaintiff was in any 
way responsible for the shortage but there had 
been certain irregularities. 

On April 11, 1938, the superintendent at. 
Winnipeg wrote the plaintiff advising that he 
was being carried as on leave of absence for 
three months effective from March 1 without 
pay, with no assurance whether his services 
would be further used by that department 
and he was asked to return his annual pass. 
This leave was several times renewed, covering 
altogether the period up to the end of Septem- 
ber when he was sent a copy of an extract 
from the report of the general superintendent 
which made it clear that he was dismissed. 

The plaintiff thereupon claimed $235 a 
month for the seven months on which he was 
on leave of absence and one year’s salary 
at the same rate as damages for wrongful dis- 
missal. The Court of Appeal held that the 
question of justification for dismissal was for 
the jury as the trial judge had decided and 
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that the onus was on the defendant to prove 
the dismissal was justified. Further, since 
there was nothing in the contract as to the 
period of employment, the law implies an 
employment from year to year at the most 
and it would be for the jury to decide whether 
there were circumstances to override this 
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presumption and hold that the hiring was for a 
shorter term. But the trial Judge’s charge to 
the jury left it open to the jury to find that 
the plaintiff was entitled to two years’ wages 
in lieu of notice. A new trial was, therefore, 
ordered. Butler v. C.N.R. (1940) 1 DLR. 
256. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1940* 


ae HE movement of prices as indicated by 
the official figures available for the 
various countries was in the main upward 
during the year continuing the advance which 
commenced with the outbreak of war. Whole- 
sale prices declined somewhat in Canada and 
the United States during the first half of the 
year but more than recovered the loss in the 
second half. In Great Britain there was an 
increase of about 23 per cent during the year, 
in Switzerland 22 per cent, New Zealand 12 per 
cent, South Africa 7 per cent, Canada 3 per 
cent and in the United States one per cent. 
In retail prices and the cost of living the 
advance in Great Britain during the year was 
about 12 per cent, New Zealand 5 per cent, 
Canada 4 per cent and the United States about 
one per cent. 


Movement of Retail Prices and Cost 
of Living in Canada During 1940 


The following statement on the movement 
of the new official index number of the cost 
of living for Canada is from a bulletin recently 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Living Costs in Canada, 1940. 

“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost of 
living index for Canada advanced from 103-8 
for December, 1939, to 108-0 for December, 
1940. This increase of 4 per cent was mainly 
concentrated in the latter half of the year 
when prices for clothing, home furnishings, 
foods, and coal showed appreciable advances. 

“The December, 1940, living cost index was 
7-1 per cent above the corresponding index 
for August, 1939, and materially above the 
minor peak of 102-9 recorded in November, 
1937. However, it remained far below levels 
of 1929 and 1930 when annual average cost 
of living indexes were 121-7 and 120-8 re- 
spectively. Living costs in these years were 
representative of the period from 1922 to 1930. 

“A Dominion index of retail food prices 
advanced 4-2 per cent during 1940. This 
movement occurred between June and Decem- 
ber, following a slight decline in the first half 
of the year. The December, 1940, food price 
index of 109-1 compared with earlier indexes 
of 103-8 in June and 104-7 in December, 1939. 
Butter, eggs, and meats were mainly responsible 
for the rise in the food group. The autumn 
seasonal increase in egg prices was slightly 


* The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on 
prices with comprehensive figures, as follows: weekly, 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, 
Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price 
Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada and other countries). 
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greater than in 1939, and December, 1940, 
butter prices were about 8 per cent above 
corresponding 1939 levels. Late summer ad- 
vances in the retail price index for meats were 
partially cancelled by declines in the final 
three months, leaving the December, 1940, 
index for meats only 3-9 per cent above the 
corresponding December, 1939, index. One of 
the few important foods to record a net decline 
for 1940 was potatoes. A December, 1940, 
index for potatoes was 10-9 per cent lower 
than the December, 1939, figure. 

“Higher prices for coal and coke carried the 
Dominion index for fuel and lighting up from 
105-4 in December, 1939, to 108-5 in Decem- 
ber, 1940. This group index was one of the 
few which was not substantially lower in 
1940 than in 1929 and 1930. 

“A Dominion index for rents of wage-earner 
family dwellings increased moderately from 
104-4 at the end of 1939 to 107-7 at the end 
of 1940. Control of rentals in areas most 
affected by the war effort minimized variations 
in regional movements. 

“Clothing price increases in 1940 were sharper 
than those in any other principal budget group, 
and the December, 1940, index of 113-5 for 
clothing was 9-9 per cent above the correspond- 
ing index for December, 1939. Men’s clothing 
was more affected than other groups due to 
the greater importance of wool in its manu- 
facture. The advance in footwear prices was 
less than 5 per cent. 

“The broad group of home furnishings and 
services, including furniture, hardware, bedding, 
floor coverings, etc., advanced 6-3 per cent 
during 1940 which was a greater than average 
rise. Bedding and floor coverings recorded 
the sharpest increases in this group, but ad- 
vances in other sections were fairly general. 

“Miscellaneous living needs showed less 
change on the average, than other groups com- 
mented on above. The increase of less than 
one per cent in the miscellaneous index during 
1940 was influenced by higher costs for 
tobacco.” 

Table I gives the new official index for 
Canada on the base average prices in the 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100 issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Monthly and annual 
figures are given for the six years 1935 to 
1940 inclusive. Table II gives the index of the 
cost of living in Canada by years for the period 
1913 to 1940. For the period 1913 to 1934 
the former series, on the base average prices 
in 1926 as 100, was converted to the base 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 100. 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF pf Nethaalaealer Sat ep NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Average prices in 1935-1939=100 








Fuel and ; Home Miscel- 
Rent ; Clothing seyes Total 
Month and Year Light Furnishings} laneous 
Index Index Index Index Index Index 
1935 
JQNUATY TMs Ot eides scare Mees 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-0 98-9 95-6 
HeDruary, s3.<:c4 be teelace eer 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-1 98-9 96-1 
NEAT CH ies sas ccc ig ote Magee etree cee 93-7 102-8 97-9 95-0 98-9 96-0 
AMEIL. SECA hs Setes Mae ele 3 eee 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-0 98-9 95-8 
Ma. 3. ovismd nce ath > ate << spree 93-7 99-3 97-9 95-1 98-9 95-5 
aR FTA (Degen Nie SSI Ca eR A a Se 93-7 98-8 97-8 95-1 98-9 95-4 
ily Ie SEL. RL ta ae J 93-7 98-8 97-8 95-0 98-7 95:7 
NU BUSEN,.o. Seee ee Peers setae ties 93-7 99-6 97-8 95-0 98-7 96-1 
SGMteHiDOIts emcc cece tee ete tea 93-7 99-6 97-4 96-1 98-7 96:5 
October 138. asi T. OF. Se 95-0 100-7 97-4 96-1 98-5 97-2 
INOUeMI DORs: dace mske + oo seers 95-0 101-4 97-4 96-1 98-5 97-6 
1B Yee sre0\ 0c) eet eee REIS 5 COR 95-0 101-5 97-3 96-6 98-5 97°8 
Cee SE, ee 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
es scr eg Reh ie 95-0 102-0 97-3 96-5 98-8 97-8 
95-0 102-2 97-3 96-4 99-1 97-6 
95-0 102-6 98-5 97-1 99-1 97-7 
95-0 102-3 98-5 97-1 99-2 96-9 
96-3 102-3 98-5 97-0 99-2 97-2 
96-3 100-7 99-5 97-2 99-2 97-2 
96-3 100-7 99-5 97-2 99-1 98-1 
96-3 100-6 99-5 97-1 99-1 98-5 
96-3 101-0 99-5 97-3 99-1 98-7 
97-2 101-2 99-5 97-3 99-0 98-9 
97-2 101-4 99-5 97-3 99-0 99-1 
97-2 101-4 100-0 98-5 99-1 99-2 
96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
97-2 99-9 100-0 98-9 99-6 99-4 
97-2 100-0 100-0 98-8 99-8 99-4 
97-2 99-9 100-4 100-4 99-8 99-5 
97-2 99-9 100-4 100-5 99-9 99-7 
100-3 99-4 100-4 100-5 99-9 100-5 
100-3 97-3 101-6 102-1 100-0 100-8 
100-3 97-2 101-6 102-1 100-3 101-5 
AUT, SARL OLIV, eh : 100-3 97-9 101-6 102-1 100-3 102-1 
oy OE rd Joo nee . 100-3 97-9 101:8 103-1 100-3 102-3 
Bethy nity Sr eas wit ented: 102-1 98-7 101-8 103-1 100-3 102-9 
At et). AVES eee 102-1 99-0 101-8 103-0 100-3 102-9 
sea N fhe s « PRINTS ovorpeoree 102-1 99-6 101-8 103-0 100-2 102-6 
ies PARRY ee nn Siw 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
SOE ere Wc ae ans a a teak: 102-1 98-1 101-8 103-1 101-2 102-4 
SAT et hes RASA Re 102-1 98-1 101-8 103-1 101-2 102-3 
NCH CS. ORES SS Ek oR 102-1 98-4 101-3 102-9 101-2 102-8 
SAIC PARE Bee Sti im MP Che Al 102-1 98-4 101-3 102-8 101-2 102-8 
SL Ae A Ree 103-8 97-9 101-3 102-8 101-2 102-4 
IE ETAT, BEIT AY AOS 103-8 96-8 101-3 |. 102-3 101-2 102-4 
BP lS Ri taped ONE BVROMESS EE 103-8 96-7 101-3 102-3 101-2 102-6 
PE got Mee A OU 8 OP eee ae 103-8 96-9 101-3 102-3 101-3 103-1 
af ae, Seas xB och 103-8 97-1 100-8 101-9 101-3 102-1 
Bia Se ne RRS A ae See ie a 103-4 97-6 100-8 101-9 101-2 101-7 
EAL ML} eg ea eta a 103-4 98-0 100:8 101-9 101-2 101-5 
ee GSERS . ROE 5 103-4 98-0 100-2 101-7 101-2 101-1 
By cot eer Fisk cheasa 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
tie ates amtdes eee oe « Reersaebret 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
Fae co Ce cs Ronee wna ee ee 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
PRS... OOS eee eee 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
Be RTO ry Cara NOT 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
ns Da SEIN ANG ARN CE. a he 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
RS TE Ta SEB sa 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
ete les aoc ee EP cio seis « 103-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
SPAT, SAG ORS Ay Pen 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
Ae ad ASA ee SCM Oe 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
De aet  eesc ee avalcaiar shel ciemeote 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
aie Pe U8 OD 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
FNS Es. « MOREA. SRR 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
eae Sone CA taal 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
RES RURIES aS SR 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
or era W abe a ae eae or eon 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
ST op eciern ohare Re EONS 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
ALS. CERRY. Lie ees Ie 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
SS 17 Cee Se Se ae FE 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
Ne Cee om cre See 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
MT SEE A ALO. UT Rae 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
Be ACh Mat Re SoC tae 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
Se eens Here tn rete 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
SNES EE. HIME. aaa ASD 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
ee a hae Ce ee NS. 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
Sin Si aces tc code ae <a 107:7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 
olds Gee as LOO a 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 


For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. See table II 
for the figures by years 1913-1940. 


TABLE II.—DOMINION BUREAU OF Bos THETECE EN DE NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Average prices in 1935-1939 =100 


= Food Rent 
TO Sate Oe he, 0 ee ss eA hs ce 88-3 74-3 
10 ee ent 4): cect: Sab Seis, ARS 91-9 72-1 
LO Derr eee a ater, hae TEE, a EE 92-7 69-9 
TOUG:. Saab. eeeekee eee Sete” SRE 103-3 70-6 
LON Sed; Ac Rees Faia coe, el. ak 133-3 75-8 
DOTS teases: here Fee. Ae, 152-8 80-2 
TOUGR. SeeeiEALS... eee eB UE 163-3 87-6 
1920. dents asp aaa inde Ah dee 188-1 106-2 
DO tts Shs PPS io RRRENS OES: eee TR 143-9 109-2 
1922). Sete. Stow... era eee ee 121-9 113-7 
ULE ee Aa Ie. 8 2? | ees a 122-8 116-6 
DES zis = Miler Poctne 2 ep ay aan gi Be Yr 120-9 117-4 
thts eee 4.) 8 24 3 te ot a Mie 08 Me NN 126-3 117-4 
TOO Re ee eet settee > tah acon 133-3 115-9 
Base rah: sale ners 6 ange Lam arta nL 130-8 114-5 
L928... ead. . hein deel: 131-5 117-3 
AL ADEE UC chr ees RGR: & Hh he awe S 134-7 119-7 
IDS Oecaeees s Wlaite cori. Packet. 131-5 122-7 
TOSATy RS... POR eee ae 103-1 119-4 
bees 55k ee ees seme. as Rese gs te 85-7 109-7 
WO SSurs sce cea Mack seen t 84-9 98-6 
LOSS R. Ota 2 FILE. PORE CL, OEE 92-7 93-2 
LRH Lee ieee oss WLS TRS kN» SR 94-6 94-0 
ROS OPER Cece pitts ok fe ican restiee 97-8 96-1 
LOST prers, Saad. Aare eCa, Sen: 103-2 99-7 
1938. POs hse tok 103-8 103-1 
NOS OPPO MEIN Bet hecis trae ers cee 100-6 103-8 
1040 Fr eee...2e . Ol. eT ey. 105-6 106-3 


and Clothing Home Miscel- Total 
ight Furnishings} laneous 
76-9 88-0 70:3 79-7 
75:4 88-9 70-3 80-0 
73°8 96-8 70-9 81:6 
75-4 110-8 74+5 88-3 
83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
92-2 152-3 91-4 118-3 
100-7 175-1 101-2 130-0 
119-9 213-1 110-3 150:5 
127-6 123-4 112-5 132-5 
122-2 147-0 112-5 121-3 
122-2 145-1 111-7 121-7 
119-2 141-7 109-6 119-5 
116-8 141-3 107-5 120-6 
116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 
113-2 135-5 104-8 120-5 
112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 
110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 
102-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 
100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
97-7 100-9 102-4 101-1 102-2 
101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
107-1 109-2 107-2 102:3 105-6 


For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 


Retail Commodity Prices 


The retail price of beef averaged higher in 
1940 than in the previous year. The price of 
sirloin steak in December, 1940, was 29-9 
cents per pound as compared with 27:6 in De- 
cember, 1939. The marketing of cattle was 
at a higher level than in the preceding year 
and prices also were considerably higher. 
The marketing of hogs was much higher in 
1940 than in the previous year and the prices 
were somewhat lower. Exports of bacon to 
Great Britain were increased in 1940 over those 
for 1939 and a further increase was indicated 
as a result of a new agreement reached in 
October, 1940, though the prices agreed upon 
were lower. The retail price of fresh leg of 
pork averaged 23:2 cents per pound for 1940 
and 23-7 cents for 1939. The price of breakfast 
bacon was 29-6 cents per pound and 30-6 cents 
respectively for the same years. Lard declined 
gradually during the year from 26 cents in 
December, 1939, to 21 cents at the end of 1940. 

Egg prices were considerably higher in 
November and December, 1940, than for the 
same period in 1939 but differences were not 
great in the other months. Shipments to 
Great Britain were in greater volume than in 
the preceding year. The price of milk was 
unchanged from January to October at an 
average price of 11 cents per quart but in- 
creased fractionally in November when in- 
creases were reported from several cities. 

The production of creamery butter during 
1940 was somewhat less than in the preceding 


year and with the increased consumption stocks 
in storage at the beginning of 1941 were about 
20 per cent lower than at the beginning of 
1940. The price at the beginning of December, 
1940, was 34-9 cents per pound as compared 
with 26:4 cents in July, 32-7 cents for Decem- 
ber, 1939, and 26-1 cents in July, 1939. By 
an order of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board effective December 27 (Lasour Gazette, 
January, 1941, page 5) the maximum wholesale 
price of butter of any quality or grade was 
fixed at the wholesale price prevailing in each 
locality for that quality or grade on Decem- 
ber 12. The maximum price was expected to 
apply until toward the end of the winter 
season when the situation would be reviewed. 


The price of cheese was at a relatively low 
level before the outbreak of war at 21-5 cents 
per pound at the beginning of August and 
September, 1939. By March, 1940, the price 
had risen to 26-5 cents since when there was 
a gradual decline to 23-4 cents in December. 
Exports to Great Britain were in greater 
volume and production increased considerably 
over that for 1939. 


The price of bread was unchanged in the 
average from March to December, 1940, fol- 
lowing a slight advance at the beginning of 
the year from an average of 6:5 cents per 
pound during the last seven months of 1939. 
The price of flour changed little during the year 
at prices slightly higher than in the autumn 
of 1939. The average for 1940 was 3-5 cents 
per pound as compared with 3-1 cents in 1939. 
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When an increase in bread prices was 
threatened following the imposition of a pro- 
cessing tax on wheat of 15 cents per bushel 
equivalent to 70 cents per barrel of flour for 
domestic consumption the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, effective August 7, ordered “that 
the maximum prices of flour and bread would 
be in the case of bread the prices prevailing 
on July 23, prior to the imposition of the tax 
and in the case of flour the prices of that date 
plus 35 cents per barrel.” (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1940, page 756.) The order, in the 
nature of a standstill order to protect the 
consumers while the effect of the tax was being 
studied, was rescinded on September 6 (LaBour 
Gazerrr, September, 1940, page 889) when 
after investigation the Board found that the 
average profits indicated from milling flour for 
domestic consumption were less than the 
amount of the levy imposed by the order. As 
the price of the flour with the tax included 
was no higher than during the first four months 
of the year the Board could see no justification 
on that account for an increase in the price 
of bread. 

The only change during the year in the 
price of sugar was an advance in the Dominion 
average from 7:1 cents per pound to 7°5 cents 
after May 1 following an advance of 35 cents 
per 100 pounds in the wholesale price due to 
an increase in the basic price paid to pro- 
ducers through the Canadian Sugar Adminis- 
trator and the United Kingdom Sugar Con- 
troller. 


The 1940 potato crop was reported to be 
about 12 per cent greater than in 1939 when 
the total was somewhat below normal. Some 
decline in prices was recorded in the autumn 
of 1940 when the new crop was marketed. 
The Dominion average price in December, 
1940, was $1.40 per 100 pounds as compared 


with $1.90 to $1.95 from March to June and 
$1.64 in December, 1939. 

The price of United States anthracite coal 
advanced from an average price of $14.07 per 
ton at the outbreak of war to $14.90 by Decem- 
ber, 1939. Little change in the average was 
recorded during the first five months of 1940. 
By the beginning of July the price had 
advanced to $15.50 per ton and by December 
was $15.76. Factors in the advance since the 
outbreak of war were the premium on United 
States funds, higher prices at the mines and 
the war exchange tax of 10 per cent on imports 
from non-empire countries. The price of 
coke rose from $12.18 per ton in the average 
for January to $12.73 for December. 

Rent for workingmen’s houses rose in a 
number of localities particularly those into 
which there was a movement of people due 
to increased military, industrial, or other 
activity arising chiefly out of the war. The 
powers of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
were extended by an Order in Council dated 
September 11, to include control over rentals 
(Lasour GazeTTe, September, 1940, page 889). 
The Board was empowered to fix maximum 
rentals and to appoint local committees in 
designated areas to investigate and adjudicate 
upon local complaints as_ to housing and 
rentals. On September 24 the Board ordered 
that rental rates in effect in certain designated 
areas on January 2, 1940, be maximum, 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1940, page 995). 
This order affecting 15 localities on October 1 
was extended later to six additional areas. The 
localities in the list for which rental figures 
are published in the Lasour GAZETTE affected 
by the original order are, Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver, 
Victoria and by later order New Westminster, 
Nanaimo and Prince Rupert. 


Cost of Living Index for Canada 


In September, 1940, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics commenced publication of a new 
official index number of the cost of living 
for Canada on the base of average prices in 
the period 1935 to 1939 as 100 in a bulletin 
“An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada”. 
A short description of the index with sum- 
mary tables was published in the Lasour 
Gazerre for October, 1940, in a special article. 
Publication of the new index has been con- 
tinued each month since. The figures as to 
the weighting system are now available in 
detail. 

This index constructed by the Bureau in 
consultation with the Department of Labour 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
replaces that on the base of prices in 1926 as 
100 formerly published by the Bureau and 


that published by the Department of Labour 
on the base 1913 as 100. 

The latter index based to some extent on 
the weekly cost of a list of staple foods, fuel, 
and rent entering into a family budget for 
which figures were published since 1911, was 
constructed to represent approximately the 
changes in all items including clothing and 
sundries, as well as food, fuel and rent, pend- 
ing a cost of living survey from the results of 
which a complete system of weighting could 
be made. It was designed to show changes in 
the cost of living for workingmen. The cost of 
living index of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, on the base of prices in 1926 as 100, 
was to measure the general movement of 
retail prices and the cost of living in the 
Dominion as a whole and for comparison with 





other general index numbers such as the index 
for wholesale prices. 

The cost of living survey forming the basis 
of the new index number covered the expendi- 
ture of 1,439 families of wage earners and 
low salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2.500 in the year ended September, 
1938, except in the case of foods for which 
group, the budget quantities were computed 
from weekly records of expenditure secured 
at certain times in 1938 and 1939. A survey 
of this kind had been urged upon the Govern- 
ment by labour and other organizations and 
was in conformity with a recommendation of 
the Conference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians, held at Ottawa in 1935, that 
surveys should be made in each country of 
the Commonwealth where a cost of living 
enquiry had not been conducted in recent 
years. This action was also in accordance 
with a resolution of a Conference of Official 
Labour Statisticians called by the International 
Labour Office at Geneva in 1925. 

The new index number is constructed by 
calculating the cost in terms of the prices at 
the beginning of each month of a list of com- 
modities and services using quantities for 
each item proportionate to the average annual 
consumption per family ascertained in the cost 
of living survey. For each group of com- 
modities the list includes a number of repre- 
sentative staple articles in common use for 
which reliable and comparative prices can be 
obtained regularly. Goods which are not avail- 
able every month cannot be included in a 
calculation designed to show monthly changes, 
and some lines of seasonal goods, especially 
in fruits and vegetables, are therefore neces- 
sarily excluded. The list used must, therefore, 
in as far as is possible, include articles which 
show at least the general trend of the prices 
of the goods not included. It is comparatively 
easy to construct a budget of family expen- 
diture representing all varieties of goods avail- 
able at any particular date or season in the 
year and to compare the cost with that on 
the same date in a previous year but such an 
extensive budget, including seasonal goods, 
cannot be made comparable from month to 
month or even at quarterly or half-yearly 
intervals. 


Procedure in Establishing Index Budget 


The following paragraphs as to the purpose 
of the index and the procedure adopted in 
establishing the budget used as a basis for its 
calculation are from a bulletin issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Living Costs m 
Canada, 1940. 

“This new index of living costs has been 
designed to provide an official record of move- 
ments in the general cost of living of urban 
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wage-earner families in Canada. The budget 
upon which it is based remains unchanged from 
month to month and year to year, taking no 
account of fluctuations in income levels due 
to changes in wages and direct taxation. How- 
ever, it reflects movements in sales taxes which 
affect the cost of items in the budget. It is the 
purpose of the index to measure changes in 
the cost of maintaining a constant budget 
over a considerable period of time. 

“The cost of living index budget has been 
established from expenditure records secured 
especially for this purpose in 1938. The 
Bureau made every effort to ensure that the 
family expenditure records collected in 1938 
came from families which were typical. Before 
the records were obtained a careful study of 
1931 census data was made to discover the 
main characteristics of typical urban families. 
The results of that study led the Bureau to 
concentrate upon securing expenditure records 
from families satisfying the following con- 
ditions: 

1. Husband and wife living in the home 
as joint heads, with from one to five’ 
children. 

2. Self-supporting during the survey year, 
with family earnings ranging from $450 
to $2,500 during that period. 

3. Living in self-contained dwelling units, 
not sharing either kitchen or bathroom 
facilities with other families. 


“A special preliminary canvass of 12 cities 
chosen for the 1988 survey was made to locate 
families meeting the above requirements. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 homes were visited in this 
preliminary stage of the survey, and from the 
returns sent in by the field staff, the Bureau 
sorted out the families which were satisfactory 
according to the criteria noted above. From 
this list a random group of families was 
approached for complete annual records of 
income and expenditure. Each family pro- 
vided a detailed account of expenditures in 
the year ending September, 1938, and in addi- 
tion kept a journal of individual food pur- 
chases in three separate weeks, the first in 
October—November, 1938, the second in Febru- 
ary, 1939, and the final one in June, 1939. 
The food index budget quantities were com- 
puted from these weekly records. The cities 
included in the 1938 survey were Charlotte- 
town, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 

“The 1,439 families for which records were 
collected, averaged 4:6 persons, and the ma- 
jority had two or three children. Family 
earnings in many cases were supplemented by 
other small sources of income, and total family 
incomes between $1,200 and $1,600 were the 
most common. There were approximately two 
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tenant families to every home-owning family, 
and about one family in three operated a 
motor car. The general distribution of living 
expenditures for these families which repre- 
sented all the principal racial groups in Canada 
was as follows: 


URBAN WAGE-EARNER FAMILY ANNUAL LIVING 
EXPENDITURES 
(Year ending September 30, 1938) 


——<—$<—<—<——— 





Expenditure | Percentage 
Budget Group Averages Distribution 
$ 
Pood. be. Fi Raet sie: eee eee 443-0 31-3 
Sheltete + hi\.siseoe meee veas 269-5 19-1 
Wueltand gehte.c:ac.eer eee 90-5 6-4 
Glothinegs . si. cb eee ee 165-8 11-7 
Home Furnishings............- 125-7 8-9 
Miscellaneous............-++++: 319-4 22-6 
Health avtist besides. - 60-8 4-3 
Personal Care... ......... +. 23-9 1-7 
Transportation..........-- 79°3 5-6 
Recreationy .aseectwn. eee 82-1 5:8 
Wife iusurances. -...sb ss: 73°3 5-2 
Totalon an eccee Ge i 1,413 -9* 100-0 


* Directly represented in the index. Other miscellaneous 
outlay brought total family living expenditure to $1,453-8. 

“In selecting a new period to replace 1926, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had to con- 
sider many types of indexes other than those 
for prices. Employment, industrial production, 
and car loadings were some of the series in- 
volved, and it was difficult to find a recent 
12-month period which would provide a gener- 
ally satisfactory reference level. For both 
prices and industrial production the years 
1935-9 offered a period of rise and fall which 
tended to minimize differences in the base 
levels of various series relative to earlier 
periods. Although prices in the last four 
months of 1939 were affected by the outbreak 
of war, neither prices nor industrial activity 
reacted sufficiently in that interval to affect 
a five-year average materially. The years 
1935-9 provide a base which is representative 
of pre-war conditions, and at the same time 
give a reference level for comparison with 
average conditions obtaining subsequent to 
recovery from the depression from 1929 to 
1933. The 1935-1939 period had previously 
been selected by the United States Central 
Statistical Board for the calculation of revised 
index numbers for the United States. 


Composition and Construction of Group 
Indexes 


The index for the food group is calculated 
from the prices of 46 items secured in reports 
for the beginning of each month from about 
1,600 grocers and butchers in 69 cities, both 
chain and independent stores being represented. 
The Dominion average price for each of the 
46 items is multiplied by its appropriate quan- 


tity as shown by the survey and the aggregate 
of these products is divided by the correspond- 
ing aggregate for the base period. 

It is stated that there are two tenant wage- 
earner families for each home-owning wage- 
earner family and the index is made on the 
assumption that housing costs generally are 
reflected in rental trends. Enquiries of rental 
agents are made in May and October in 61 
cities as to the rates for workingmen’s dwell- 
ings, houses, flats and apartments. An index 
for each of these three types of dwellings is 
made and these are combined in the proportion 
of 70 for houses, 15 for flats and 15 for apart- 
ments to give the group index. These pro- 
portions of course would vary from city to 
city. For example in Montreal flats are more 
numerous than other types of dwelling and 
in Toronto houses are the predominant type. 


The index for the fuel and the light group 
ig calculated similarly to that for rent, from 
data secured each month, an index being made 
for each of three types of fuel, coal, coke and 
gas as well as for electricity. Wood is not 
included, tests computing fuel indexes with 
and without wood showed only slight differ- 
ences even though it is an important fuel in 
some localities. Account is taken of the differ- 
ent kinds of coal in different areas, the Mari- 
time Provinces burning chiefly Nova Scotia 
coal, Quebec and Ontario mainly British and 
United States anthracite, the Prairie Provinces 
mainly Alberta coal and British Columbia its 
own bituminous coal. Account is also taken 
of the amount of each of the fuels and elec- 
tricity which is typical of consumption in each 
area. The index for coal is made from data 
from 58 cities; the coke index from 26 cities 
in Ontario and Quebec; the gas index 16 cities 
in all parts of the Dominion; and the index 
for electricity includes data from 109 urban 
communities in Canada. The indexes for each 
of the four items are combined to produce 
the index for the group by giving coal a weight 
of 42 per cent, coke 11 per cent, gas 14 per cent’ 
and electricity 33 per cent. 


In the clothing index there are 31 items of 
men’s and women’s wear as well as piece goods 
selected to reflect changes in clothing prices 
and to represent the basic materials used in 
clothing in about the same proportions as they 
would appear in a complete clothing budget. 
Some of the items chosen form only a small 
part of a complete clothing budget but are 
useful in measuring the trend of clothing 
prices because of their standard manufacture. 
Some items of considerable importance are 
omitted such as children’s clothing and certain 
items of adult wear owing to difficulties of 
securing continuity in prices due to changes 
in quality and style. The Bureau has reduced 
its clothing list, having ascertained by tests 
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TABLE III—WEIGHTS USED TO CALCULATE DOMINION COST OF LIVING INDEX 
Sub- 


Commodity group Group 
Weights Weight Weight 


Weekly 
A. FOOD .. Sede Bt OR a ree ee Quantities - at 
ie Chain Stores .. pres Rs Dae aot ea eh erotic aii 8 a AE 1 2 
2. Independent Stores’ Siig! et COIRly Ra nid Ee i di AR ree ah ars bal ae 2 





Dairy Products 
BVUNEL os ore gees 
Gheese =. Padee see. ts 


LGgs SOTA 9. se Es 


Meats and Fish 
Sirloin Steak . 
Round Steak . 
Rolled Rib Roast 
Blade Roast .. .. 
Stewing Beet . 


— 
one 
H 1 COON 


—l 


Pork, fresh Ipitigis#.y. ouiee's a 
Pork, fresh shoulder .. 
Bacon mre ee hea 
Canned Salmon, ‘Tb. tin .. 
Finnan Haddie .. 


SOOT ORM HY OHHH OOO 
NOHNWAOOOOOCH 10 


Veen Shortening . ae ‘6 

Lardieaias F Z 
Cereals 

ESPCAGS 9 cum faXeleaNa! #ahy: Soap vin: Tore tote Salvage 1 € 


x 
ic) 
i) 
Rig Shor 
Wowoe 
a 


Rolled Oatew, tig. c6 sce. 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz. pk. aiid 


Dry Groceries 
Granulated ouea?,. ose. Se ec we 
Yellow has om OM onus! ar, 
ee 547% Haagerlia 2 


oocoooF® 
SUD bo HE OD dO 
a 


Coffee . Dae SOR ae eee et 
Cocoa, 3-1b. tin ms DUR ATS ¥ 
Se ae Ol. ean 
Vegetables 

PROT a a egy ie dae ee 

COTMOTIS. 5: th, cakiects ep often baw 

Potatoes .. In Rack oa 

Canned Tomatoes, QV ane 

Canned Peas, 16 oz. BAS ade Pies ee 

Cater ss OCW COLO. 60s se ee ks ee 

Canned Beans, 16 oz... .... . 


oooo°ocoe 
OUH= Io GO 00 bO 
ct 
re 
Se 
mM 


Fruits 
PVAISITINs Sel FLERE acces 
aerate TE kw 
PYrunes'sa «i. Pies nl Oe 
Strawberry iG.) <0 bee: 
Marmalade .. . Rae 
Canned Peaches, 16 oz. ON ed eee ae 
Corn exam, 2b ee oe ee a 
Bananas... ; eax 
Lemons: Saha te"! 
Oranges.. .... 


SoH SOS OSCCO 
SIHNOWHSQHE DN 
ct 
— 
SB 
td) 


PAOUSCG See OMENS. Wael. ch SRS eS se ERE MAY TRE, Gatae, .gee 70 
inti s eybtwk, miata iA walewak hss ‘sh RUE k toes ntokn Reono 15 
LTE OTL ht ee en is yates) >, “ahd ee oof <2 chi he 15 


Cc. FUEL AND LIGHT. io Ss sain, Re ea Vida See. A: En. at + 6 
Coal. 3s Re Sen tl Sa SP ee ia) 42 ae 


Cidide Wat. SONaiG ce a recy ee... Pee swik Ale Gad bali 
PU eT Sp ESS ere Rope ey ete eu a Seok a eee MRI ee eee aa 
16768—2 
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Continued 
Sub- 
Commodity group Group 
Weights Weight Weight 
Annual 
replacement 
allowances 
DACLOTHING 2. 6.08 hr PALA ee SS ER id Se rae ee a 2 
Méw'a Weare. ts. 20. 20 0S Ve a es eee 41 - 
Top Coats... SU AT, LAWS. ‘ 0:4 ke 
Shite LAA soles eee 0:8 
Sweaters eka 7: 0-4 
OW eras. oro ita contests 1-0 prs. 
Socks .. ca de EO tad 
Underwear, Athletic a hoe 1-5 set 
Balbriggan Combinations .. ce jG in 
Underwear, Winter. 22.2.5 «s «Pees O° 34 
ahve tro he gee REO eet bee io 1-0 pr. 
Shirts, work .. . ae ts Renee Me ns 1-0 
Shirts, broadcloth . Ls yee 2°5 a 
Women’s Wear.. .. .. .. eer 36 
Top Coats... = ..0. 0-5 ree 
House Dress .. 1°5 i 
Slips, rayon"... qa! «.. 235 2: 
Hosiery, sulk. 438-92: . 10-0 prs. e' 
Hosiery, woollen . Sats m4 
Vesta, rayon”. 738 6.0% 1-0 ae 
Bloomers, rayon.. .. 4-0 prs. , 
Bloomers, wool . A oe 1209 : 
Nightgown, cotton . 0:7 ry 
Nightgown, rayon .. . 1:6 a3 
Smock ; > 0-2 ny 
Piece Goods . Sar PS phe SOE 4 
Cotton Dress ‘Print .. .. 3:0 yds. of 
Wool .. 1 
Flannel... . Os DQevS 
Celanese or Rayon Material. O47. :« Ae 
Flannelette ...... . 20 © sf 
Footwear .. Shae. & Seta tee 19 
Men’s Work Boots Me. wa 2.0 prs. yA 
Men’s Oxfords .. . Ub Lawes 
Men’s Rubbers .. . A Pee ye Soy ee 
Women’s Shoes ae Hes D5 ee be He 
E. HOUSE FURNISHINGS AND ) SERVICES Re Cee ae ne a ee 9 
Furniture.. Se BITTE OE eee, athe 33 5 
Dining Room Suite, 9 pe. 0-06 sets ae 
Bedroom Suite, 4 or 5 Pay 0:06 “ me 
Kitchen Table .. .. 0-08 ee 
Rlichen’ Charente. be MMA SIR rt 0-20 Be 
Studio ouch, 2. ack ae to ass ee es 0-08 x 
Bed. Springs solace -Lees ee 0-05 Ee 
NTAteress. oc. a ideo ute tie iss 0:16 3 
Floor Coverings .. . pret \ ea 9 
Axminster Rug, x12. 0-04 va 
Congoleum Ean o x ue 0-15 ate 
Lanoleum..... 1-70 sq. yds. an 
Furnishings .. . Pips, - Eero GF OO Tle 15 
Sheets, 81” x 100” . : Si a Ma Oe 1-0 a 
Towels, cotton terry, “92” x 44” , Sk ee 3:0 o 
Blankets, all wool, 6-8 lbs., Lol *& 00s, aoe 0:5 ne 
Table Oil Cloths.. vas a 0-4 yds bf 
Hardware .. AS Seg in 3 
Frying pan, steel, No.9. 0-2 iM 
Frying pan, iron .. 0-1 = 
Saucepan, aluminum, 9.3) qts.. 0:25 
Saucepan, enamel, 2-3 qts.. 0:25 
Garbage can, galvanized, 15 x 7 0:25 
Kitchen Broom .... . 1-0 


Dishes and Glassware ........ eo a oe re Mee RE AS 9 


Sat Gigbishes .. 1.246 °: 0-1 

Giags Tumblers: 22° o. 2-0 * 
Cleaning Supplies .. BG, Hb: 17 

Laundry Soap .. 24 bars sa 

Lux (ine, ite flakes) 24 pkgs. 

Dutch Cleanser .. . Soran 9 cartons 

pps 5 eee... PR... Dee yo he ot 
Ladete diag d sccs re TRI 3 Geko © CRRA Os P (oa 6 

Pee be cgi sia. <) Mietebal CMEMEL® rotide Mie ples: © 4 Cheby éMe i ee deteina % 

Men’s Shirts. . BUSES 


Telephones .. «» «+ + hi. Se le rt Re eS 15 
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TABLE III—WEIGHTS USED TO AES ae SEDO MINION COST OF LIVING INDEX— 
Jonclude 


F. ee ITEMS . 
1. Health .. 


(a) Medicines . 


Aspirin Tablets, box of 12.... 2. 


Epsom Salts, 1 pound... 
Boracic Acid, 2 Oz.. 


Tincture of Iodine, 1 oz. ef ae ‘a i! 


Zine Ointment, 1 oz. 


Scott’s Emulsion, large bottle ee 


(b) Hospital Charges 24%. % 
Semi-private Room. 
Public Ward Bed . 

(c) Doctors’ Fees. 

ffice Consultation. . 
Ordinary Day Visit . 
Ordinary Confinement . 


(d) Dentists’ Fees .. .. 
Amalgam Filling , 
Porcelain Filling . 
Gold filling 


Upper and Lower Beiburs. .. he 


Ordinary Extraction. 








Prophet ett eek A: 


2. eersonal Caré: >, “so Pe, 


(a) Personal Cleaning papules ae 


Talecum, tins... 
Tooth Paste, tubes. 
Tooth Brush boas 
Shaving Stick.. 
Toilet Soap, bars . ‘ 
Vaseline, jar. 


Razor Blades, packages of 5... ih 


(b) Barbers’ Fees .. . 
Haircut (Men. 8) . 
Shaves.o. : 


3. Transportation. 


(a) Motor Operating | Costs .. .. .. 


Gasoline .. . d ‘ 
Tires and Tubes _ oa i 


Repairs and Maintenance... .. .. 


Ficences 225) AN 
Depreciation .. . 


(OyURGil Fame aah eek 
(c) Street Car Fares .. .. 
4. Recreation . . a fe ht Be 
(a) Theatre Admissions .. D es 
(b) Newspaper Costs .. .. 
(c) Magazine Costs ...... 
(d) Tobacco Costs .. . 
GF or ee ae ae 
CRtaY PLCS: her cgkeeek hee 
Gat’ Tobacco. > it 
5. Life Insurance .. .. .. 
that 81 accurate price series will measure the 
trend of clothing prices better than a large 
list including items which fluctuate widely in 
price due to style and seasonal factors. There 
are four sub-groups and an index is made for 
each from the sum of the products obtained 
by multiplying the current price average for 
each item by its budget quantity and dividing 
this sum by the corresponding aggregate for 
the base period. These sub-groups are com- 
16768—24 


Sub- 
Commodity Per group Group 
Weights Cent Weight Weight 
nics See 23 
Hk: . LOTS 2 17 
Annual 
replacement 
allowances 
:* 23 
1:3 
0:7 
0:3 
0-7 
0-7 
k-3 
i eet re Lg 
p aes 1 ae 
Pe teacdec 1 bad 
ae ie SOA ne 42 
ve Geometric ' 
. ) ‘| average 
a. 18 
Geometric 
average 
Annual 
replacement 
allowances 
PP Me 58 
1-3 
2137. 
8:7 
2-2 
52-2 
1-8 
1L3<% 
: ‘} Geometric 
4 average 
0; ¥9 26 
PG 67 * 
42 
6 
9 
8 
35 
4 
29 te 
Ae 26 
23 sg 
29 
4 
my Geometric 
:: average 
22 


bined in the proportion of 41 per cent for 
men’s wear, 36 per cent for women’s wear, 
4 per cent for piece goods and 19 per cent for 
footwear to give the index for the group. 
Clothing prices are secured monthly chiefly 
from department stores in eleven cities. 

The home furnishings and services group is 
made up of eight sub-groups including laundry 
and telephone services with six sub-groups 
of home furnishing items. The prices of the 
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home furnishings items are secured monthly 
mainly from department stores in eleven 
cities. Laundry and telephone rates are 
secured from 23 cities the former annually and 
the latter monthly. A comparatively small 
number of carefully selected furnishing items 
is included in the index which adequately 
represent the entire group. The method of 
calculating the index is similar to that for 
clothing. 

Five sub-groups, health maintenance, per- 
sonal care, transportation, recreation and life 
insurance are included in the miscellaneous 
group. Certain other items of expenditure 
such as church contributions, bank savings, 
charity, etc. are not represented but in the 
1938 survey these amounted to only about 
three per cent of the average wage-earner 
family living expenditure. Statistics for most 
of the items in the group are collected from 
93 of the larger cities chosen to give adequate 
regional representation. In view of the 
stability of fees for doctors, dentists and 
hospitals these records are collected only at 
annual intervals and medical supplies quart- 
erly. 

Table III gives the items in detail used in 
the index together with the weights. The 
following paragraph as to the weighting sys- 
tem is from the report issued by the Bureau: 

“There are two stages in the calculation 
of each of the six principal group indexes from 
which the composite number is calculated. 
In the first stage, the general procedure is to 
multiply current price averages by budget 
quantities. These products are added together 
and the resultant aggregate divided by a corre- 
sponding base period aggregate. The resultant 
number is multiplied by 100-0 to secure a 
sub-group index for the current period. This 
index is then multiplied by a sub-group weight 
indicative of the cost of goods in this sub- 
group relative to all goods in the group. 
When all sub-groups have been weighted 
similarly, the group index is found by adding 
up this second set of products and dividing 
by 100-0. This routine is repeated to secure 
the final composite cost of living index. The 
second and third stages of weighing are made 
necessary by the fact that it is not feasible 
to include all items in the family budget.” 


Food Index Numbers for Certain Cities in 
Canada 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued a bulletin City Index N umbers 
of Retail Food Prices 1935 to 1940 and these 
are given in the accompanying table IITA. 
The list of foods used in the calculation is the 
same for all cities being that used in the 
calculation of the index for the food group 
for the Dominion as a whole. The quantities 
of the various foods shown in Table IIIB, 
vary from city to city reflecting differences 


in the purchases of wage-earner families in 
each of the eight cities as shown by the cost 
of living survey 1938 and 1939. Complete 
cost of living indexes for each of these cities 
will be published when available. 


Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1940 


The accompanying table IV gives the 
wholesale prices of certain important com- 
modities, while tables V, VI, and VII show 
the index number of wholesale prices in Can- 
ada calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the commodities being arranged 
according to “chief component materials = 
in table V, “purpose” in table VI and 
“origin” in table VII. 


This index moved within relatively narrow 
limits during 1940 the low point being 81-6 
reached in June and the high 84-2 reached 
in December. The upward movement follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
was continued during the first quarter of 1940 
but by June, 1940, the index had declined to 
about the same level as in December, 1939. 
From June to the end of the year the index 
advanced month by month being about three 
per cent higher in December, 1940, than in 
December, 1939, and about sixteen per cent 
higher than in August, 1939. The advance in 
the index following the opening of hostilities 
was due mainly to increases in the prices of 
a few commodities namely; grains, milled 
products, sugar, butter, cheese, fresh meats, 
textiles, pulp, newsprint, non-ferrous metals, 
scrap iron and steel and the subsequent decline 
was most pronounced in the prices of certain 
farm products mainly grains, milled products, 
hides, butter and cheese. The increase since 
June, 1940, was due mainly to higher prices 
for live stock, hides, butter, eggs, raw textiles, 
lumber, raw rubber, and paint materials. 
Raw and partly manufactured goods advanced 
2-7 per cent during the year and 21:3 per 
cent since August, 1939. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods advanced 2-6 per cent 
and 14-3 per cent in the same comparison. In 
the classification according to chief component 
materials, increases ranged from 3-1 per cent 
for the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
Group to 7°3 per cent for the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper Group. The Vegetable 
Products group was the only group to decline 
being down 1:7 per cent. Ina bulletin, Price 
Movements in 1940, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, it was stated that the 
increase during the year reflected new taxation 
on imports for non-war purposes, and a pro- 
cessing tax of 15 cents per bushel on wheat 
milled for domestic consumption while pit 
addition an 11 per cent exchange premium 
had obtained on all import settlements in 
terms of New York funds or related cur- 
rencies since September, 1939.” 
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TABLE IIIA.—_DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR 
EIGHT CITIES IN CANADA, 1935-1940 


Average prices in 1935-1939=100 
ee OOO 


—— Halifax | Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton Vancouver 














1935 
JADA Spee tacleyeuscuetoienei ston 98-7 91-7 91-4 93-7 92-4 93-3 95-1 87-8 
February... . 20.05 .h 96-4 92-1 92-3 92-8 95-0 95-1 96-4 91-8 
March: ....ntatg~ «+ -b- 98-0 92-7 93-3 94-6 95-4 96-6 96-0 91-2 
PATE bs eB ass cal - 93-9 91-5 90-7 93-1 94-0 92-6 94-7 91-2 
CT Cae ae Seine oe 94-1 89-4 90-6 93-6 94-6 93-3 94-2 93-9 
NS Seca ts Sakecn ook 95-0 90-3 91-7 93-2 94-6 92-4 94-9 93-1 
Waly ssc csicehpeveress es 94-4 89-9 92-7 93-4 95-0 91-4 95-4 92-6 
Augustier...,52%: Taek 97-2 97-1 92-0 93-5 94-4 94-0 96-8 95-1 
September. 3.05 Vie .ces 97-2 96-2 92-1 94-9 94-8 91-3 95-5 94.9 
October tis. ces. eens 99-1 96-5 95-3 97-2 94-5 93-0 96-3 95-8 
November -guctewes sles 101-9 99-7 96-9 99-8 95-6 94-4 99-0 98-5 
December..6.f o>. -0hs 101-3 101-2 97-7 99-5 98-9 97-0 101-5 97-3 
Sears ae 97:3 94-0 93-1 94-3 94-9 93-7 96-3 | 93-5 

1936 
SARGAEY 34... chs. one 101-1 101-7 99-1 100-2 97-9 96-8 99-1 96-6 
Peuruary. 2 «sees 99-2 99-4 97-7 97:2 96-6 95-5 97-0 94-1 
BATCH AS) So cee vn ah 99-4 98-9 97-4 97-8 97-6 100-5 101-5 97-3 
eet Miaiees eck ean 95-9 97-0 93 +7 94-9 93-0 92-0 94-4 93-2 
May...--..+seeeeeee 94-9 97-1 94-2 94-8 93-7 91-0 93-5 94-2 
AE a et A. Ae eras A 95-6 97-4 95-8 95-3 91-2 89-8 93-2 94-3 
PIG asic perme: 5 wee 96-4 98-8 97-1 96-8 93-6 91-9 94-7 97-5 
August........0s0seee 97-9 98-2 96-8 101-0 98-1 95-0 95-6 97-0 
September.......-.... 97-3 97-0 96-9 100-8 100-6 97-2 97-2 101-9 
(CXS HO 0s) Oe Baa AMENDS ac 98-0 98-1 98-1 98-3 97-1 94-7 97-2 100-7 
November... {e's 100-8 100-7 99-6 100-5 98-7 96-5 100-7 100-2 
December.......-.--- 101-6 103-6 100-0 100-6 101-6 100-9 101-6 100-2 
Weare eae 38-2 99-0 97-2 98-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 

1937 
PARAL Ys dc sicstivintens ie abese 100-2 100-9 98-9 100-0 101-4 103-6 101-9 99-8 
February..-...+.++++: 100-6 100-8 99-0 100-6 101-8 105-6 101-1 102-9 
WEN) 0 eee 98-8 98-9 98-0 100-7 99-2 104-8 102-8 102-8 
WAU i ce doar Beteiesminnea, pays 99-9 99-8 98-4 100-3 101-4 103-4 102-1 103-4 
May......eeeee rece ees 99-1 100-2 98-3 101-1 101-5 103-2 104-4 105-9 
EF IGIO. stacaralicnaboto ie svevsnnisla:s 99-1 98-8 97-5 102-2 102-1 103-0 103-3 104-8 
IRI Sen 4 Seo Beaten bie aes 101-6 100-4 101-6 102-4 103-2 102-6 104-1 104-4 
JN a ene oo One Ot 104-8 103-3 102-2 105-5 103-3 103-2 106-3 106-2 
September.........-+. 102-0 103-1 101-9 103-0 102-7 102-0 104-8 108-8 
DCLODED |: dover: 0 erspors 103-2 103-1 104-2 104-8 101-6 104-4 103-8 108-4 
November.........-++ 105-8 105-1 104-5 104-4 103-2 106-7 105-5 108-9 
December.......+-.++ 104-9 106-0 104-6 106-1 104-4 109-5 106-3 107°5 
Year......... 101-7 101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 

1938 
January......ss-eeeeee 103-1 104-6 105-1 104-6 104-2 108-3 104-9 104-9 
We pruanyy.- as. sn = 102-9 104-1 105-9 103-8 103-3 108-4 103-1 104-4 
WMarchicac ss eee eae 104-0 105-9 107-4 105-7 105-8 110-4 106-0 105-7 
opr iliaeen isc geese ste 104-3 105-6 107-4 105-6 105-4 110-7 105-0 107-1 
May......-eeeeeeeeeee 100-5 102-7 105-3 102-5 102-4 106-1 101-7 105-5 
TINGRSAG TE cae oe eae 100-9 102-9 107-2 102-7 103-9 106-9 103-8 105-6 
July... see cece ee eeeee 105-8 103-6 108-9 103-5 104-3 104-4 103-4 107-4 
PORGUBG 08 i pete ne 106-8 106-0 106-7 104-5 105-4 104-4 104-8 106-0 
September............ 102-8 102-7 102-8 101-2 100-5 101-9 101-7 103-8 
OctODGR.cpaccersess se 102-2 102-0 104-4 101-1 103-2 101-9 101-7 102-0 
INO vem DeBine cnc cn. cee 103-7 101-9 103-6 100-8 100-4 101-8 101-9 101-8 
December..........-- 101-0 101-9 104-3 100-8 101-2 101-2 101-2 98-6 
Year......... 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 

1939 
JAQUALY’. «iss o's. 0 SL 100-2 99-6 104-1 100-3 103-4 102-1 100-0 98-0 
He DNUALY. testes sn sia ore 98-7 99-7 103-0 99-1 102-3 99-3 98-6 96-0 
DR eae 5 oye stein $8-0 98-9 103-0 98-8 101-9 101-2 98-8 97-0 
Korth ecsareanes ss 94-1 |. 99-3 100-4 98-7 102-2 98-4 98-8 96-4 
Maye ia vsde a3 antbin aie 97-1 100-1 101-3 87-8 100-0 96-0 97-8 97-9 
Pane FE 6 ck, § uth 97-0 98-0 100-0 98-2 98-8 96-1 98-6 96-8 
ity. PRs. TPO.) BR 98-3 99-7 101-5 101-7 100-6 97-6 99-5 98-2 
AMES becca ree 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 97-9 100-3 98-1 
September...........5 97-4 100-0 99-7 99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
OCtODER ao tobias aise abies 106-2 106-9 109-4 106-7 108-2 108-3 108-5 104-2 
November............ 107-9 107-5 109-3 106-7 107-8 109-2 111-9 104-9 
December............ 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
Wear: 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 | § 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 

1940 
DOTUAEY 6245.4 coe 5 pears 108-5 107-5 107-3 103-6 106-5 107-3 107-2 101-4 
Mobrua@ry «. isa...» see 106-4 106-6 107-1 103-8 106-2 107-4 107-1 104-1 
EY Ss Re eee 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
ADT lsat 14 tas at voces 107-7 106-7 107-7 104-2 106-2 106-7 107-1 103-9 
PE serie dass «8 « sepa 108-4 107-4 106-0 103-2 105-3 104-9 108-2 105-3 
DUNG, \ crate de deans sys Wein» 106-1 106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
7 i er a ai etl 110-6 108-1 108-2 104-9 109-0 105-9 105-8 103-2 
ANQUSb ic. crorere seers: 111-9 108-9 106-1 104-7 108-5 103-8 104-8 103-9 
September............ 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 106+8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
OCCODEE. i= si raise cede s 111-6 108-4 107-9 106-1 107-6 104-3 105-4 103-7 
Novembersrsrriyy srt 113-3 111-3 110-9 108-5 110-2 107-5 108-4 106-1 
December. ........503. 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
OMe ois & 109-8 108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 105-8 106-7 104-0 
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TABLE IIIB.-WEIGHTS FOR RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF FOODS FOR SPECIFIED CITIES 


(Average purchases per week for family of 4-6 persons) 











ton couver 

INET Le sive cre cemetone ae qt. 9-2 10-4 9-8 10-4 12-3 11-7 11-4 10-9 
Bic telis cc) ence aeons lb. 2-4 2-7 2-8 2-6 2-9 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Ghease.... cb. eutce se ete lb. -2 2 3 5 +4 +5 -4 5 

Oe A TA Ob OE a doz 1-4 1-3 1:3 1-4 1-7 1-6 1-7 1:8 
Cirlom steak. aoaes. <. 04 lb. “4 “4 5 5 “5 5 6 5 
Round steak sees... 25. lb. “7 8 -9 -9 1-0 9 1-1 -9 
Rolled rib roast.......... lb. 6 ‘7 -7 7 +8 7 9 “7 
Blade Toast, yw. ee ae lb. 1:0 1-0 1-1 1-1 1-2 1-1 1-3 1-1 
Stowingibeel. gacei..2 6-19 lb. 8 9 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-2 1-0 
Wied lc. ...: poet meen ce lb. 2 5 1-6 “5 bao: 1-0 -9 7 
Warnb- deena eae see lb. 8 5 5 -7 +5 “4 4 -8 
Pork, fresh loins.......... lb. 1-1 1-3 2-3 1-0 8 5 7 -7 
Pork, fresh shoulder...... lb. 8 8 1-5 -6 5 3 “4 -4 
Bacon, Hee anges: lb. “7 +6 +5 9 7 -7 ‘7 -7 
Canned salmon..........- lb. tin “1 “1 -2 2 +2 -2 “1 “1 
TOAST. RR Mae Tee lb. “1 2 +3 “1 2 2 “4 2 
Vegetable shortening lb. 7 9 “6 6 1:0 6 +5 ‘7 
Finnan haddie............ lb. 2 “1 “1 “1 -1 “1 “1 “1 
ROA oe tciye cata sie oe lb. 9-0 10-1 12-8 11-9 13-1 10-5 10-6 10-9 
PROUT, cote cso che = thoes a cslchga leis lb 3°6 4-8 2-2 2-5 4-3 4-1 3-4 4-2 
RICO PSE Aster aayaetele = oe lb. “1 “1 “4 +2 +2 +1 +2 +2 
VOL ed LOAUS cutest chelsea ee lb. 6 “7 4 “4 8 -7 8 7 
Gom*fiakes... 4 2e:-0 0. .2- 8 oz. pkg. 1-4 1:8 1-0 1-8 1-0 1:5 1-1 1-1 
Granulated sugar......... lb. 4-4 4-7 4-1 3-8 5-4 4-7 5-4 4-8 
Vollow Sugar). a. dase oer lb. -7 1-2 4 -7 +8 6 5 5 
SGI RAPE RPE Ce ene a a lb “4 4 3 5 4 “4 4 +5 
COnee: . <c2. adc ee ] “1 +2 3 +2 +3 +2 +2 +2 
Cocoa ek oak SRR a 41b. tin “1 2 “1 2 2 2 2 +2 
Salt nce soc. sae erersae 5 “7 5 +4 “6 “4 “4 “5 
Sea0S, CTY... essen <0 lb 3 4 +2 2 “1 “1 “1 “1 
Onions 2.90 «Sates «mere lb “7 9 8 1-0 “7 5 7 9 
Potatoes. 2 dcBe sie «cast pk. +9 1-0 1-0 8 -8 7 8 8 
Canned tomatoes......... 4’s tin 3 “4 -9 “4 4 +5 6 -4 
@anned peasy as eee 16 oz. tin 7 7 5 +9 8 ‘7 7 6 
Ganned corm. Breee. ee 16 oz. tin 3 3 “4 “4 “4 “4 “4 +3 
Ganned beanst.aenna-6 +>: 16 oz. tin -9 ‘7 6 “4 5 “4 5 4 
RAISINS oe yo rs teaian tious: 08 “2 2 -1 2 3 +2 2 2 
Currantsee.. cates lb “1 “1 +1 -1 “1 “1 +1 “1 
TUNES Nia.) ade eee ee lb “1 “1 “1 “1 “1 -1 “1 “1 
Bananas: och aku ose lb 9 6 1-4 1:3 1-0 1-1 6 -9 
OFANLES: 5: Norse pee doz. 6 5 ‘7 8 1-0 9 8 9 
WEGINOUS. 2. Ac nicer ee ee doz. “1 +1 -1 “1 +1 +1 -1 “1 
Strawberry jam.......... lb. 1 +1 5 6 7 8 -7 7 
Wiarmaladews =e. acs.cicts er lb. 1 +1 “1 +1 “1 1 “1 “1 
Canned peaches.......... 16 oz. tin 3 2 “1 3 2 “1 2 2 
@orn syTUpie.c 2s wee 5 lb. tin +1 +1 +1 -1 1 +1 +1 “1 


TABLE IV.-WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1929-1940 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








eee ——— ae aaa a Cn ee OT 


dee Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. ae .. | Dec |Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
Commodities | Unit | y999 | 1932 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 Commodities Unit | y999 | 1932 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 





rr ef | ee 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WALES cans dos wa Ee se bush | 0-634] 0-210) 0-495) 0-388] 0-333) Cotton, raw.........- lb. | 0-183] 0-082) 0-102} 0-140; 0-189 
Wiheatticc cae death - bush.| 1-378] 0-424] 1-374| 0-824] 0-734] Cotton yarns......... lb. | 0-357} 0-210) 0-260} 0-313} 0-293 
PlOurS jo Beh irectos brl. | 8-600} 4-400] 7-800} 6-004) 5-850) Wool, raw..........- lb. | 0-240} 0-090} 0-235) 0-270} 0-310 
Sugar, granulated....| cwt. | 5-270) 4-180 5-085| 5-560| 5-893] Pulp, groundwood...}| ton |29-470/19-650 26 -081/30- 461/32 -948 
Rubber, raw........ Ib. | 0-161| 0-038] 0-152] 0-225) 0-255|| Pig-iron, malleable. .| ton 22-000] 19 - 000) 23 - 500} 23 -500) 23 - 500 
Cattle, good steers..| cwt. | 9-630) 4-100) 7-050 7-340] 8-630] Steel bars............ 1001b.| 2-400} 2-250! 2-700) 2-550} 2-550 
Hogs, bacon......... ewt. 111-940] 3-970] 8-320] 8-940} 8-168] Copper............--- ewt. 119-750] 7-021|10-614]11-150)11-500 
‘EHides, beefis- Es... lb. | 0-145} 0-048] 0-140) 0-155] 0-155) Lead.............-.- ewt. | 6-500] 3-386] 4-402} 4-760) 5-000 
Butter, creamery....| lb. | 0-430) 0-238) 0-314) 0-292 0::358||' Speltert sas. oesueae cwt. | 6-000) 3-971) 4-298) 4-760) 5-150 
(@heose we oa. ae «'e lb. | 0-280| 0-180] 0-180] 0-230} 0-228) Coal, anthracite..... ton |13-470|13-328) 10-350} 10-717)11-889 
Beganiresiias.. asm -c doz. | 0:678| 0-406] 0-354] 0-339] 0-365) Coal, Nova Scotia...| ton | 6-000} 5-250} 5-250) 5-500) 5-500 


Gasoline si. 4:.< So ssc: gal. | 0-195} 0-180) 0-160} 0-155) 0-165 


A ye re en ee 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIALS, 1913-1940 





(Average Prices in 1926=100) 








i 10 III IV V VI VII VIII 
: Fibres, Wood, Non- Non- : All 
Groups Verotahia praals Textiles | Wood Tron Ferrous | Metallic ae Commo- 
P oe Anes theit and Products| and its Metals Minerals ‘Allied dities 
Products Textile and Products | and their | and their Product 
Products| Paper Products | Products ° 
Number 1913-1925.... 67 50 28 Dil 26 15 16 13 236 
of 1926-1933... 124 74 60 44 , 39 15 73 73 502 
Commodities| 1934-1938. ... 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 567 
58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
64-8 72-6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
75-6 74-0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
87-0 85-0 77°6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
124-5 110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
127-9 127-1 157-1 89-1 156-9 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-6 117-5 134-0 
167-0 145-1 176-5 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
103-5 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
83-7 95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
100-6 100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
77°7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
56-9 73-9 73-4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72-1 
54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
66-6 67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
67-3 70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 72-1 
72-6 71-8 69-7 68-5 88-0 70-1 85-4 77°9 74-6 
88-4 78-4 72°7 76-7 101-8 83-3 86-6 81-4 84-6 
73-8 76-7 67-5 77-5 100-4 70-9 86-7 79-9 78-6 
63-7 74-6 70-0 79-2 98-4 71-3 85-3 79-8 75-4 
72-1 79-2 83-5 89-3 104-0 76-8 89-1 87-9 82-9 
51-8 58-4 67-7 62-7 85-0 59-8 84-8 81-8 64-3 
61-5 58-5 69-9 61-7 85-3 68-0 82-7 80:8 67-5 
62-5 60-6 71-7 63-8 85-5 67-5 85-0 81-5 68-9 
60-4 63-7 71-7 64-4 86-7 66-5 85-8 80-8 69-0 
65-8 70-4 74-5 65-3 87-2 66-0 86-2 81-0 72-1 
67-4 67-1 73-8 66-2 87-5 64-1 85-6 81-9 72-0. 
68-6 67-4 71-8 65-3 86-6 62-1 86-1 81-7 71-9 
66-7 66-2 71-5 64-5 86-8 63-7 86-1 80-4 71-1 
67-4 69-7 70-4 64-4 87-6 bP 00-2 85-8 80-5 71-9 
66-1 68-7 70-4 63-9 87-2 69-6 85-1 79-8 71-4 
67-5 72-1 68-8 65-1 87-2 71-1 85-2 76-9 72-4 
67-1 73-0 69-6 65-9 87-2 71-5 85-4 77-5 72-7 
66-7 70-5 69-6 67-8 87-3 69-3 85-9 77-2 72-4 
66-9 69-7 69-2 68-1 87-7 67-7 85-7 77-2 72-3 
77-4 73-6 69-7 68-8 88-2 70-2 85-4 78-5 76-4 
84-3 73-9 71-0 69-6 91-4 77-8 85-8 79-1 79-7 
90-6 74-9 73-8 77-3 100-1 97-6 85-5 81-6 85-5 
87-0 77-5 74-9 77-8 103-0 84-3 86-8 81-6 84-6 
86-5 81-8 vars 77-2 105-3 83-4 87-4 81-7 85-0 
85-3 78 +2 69-0 75°5 104-1 72-3 87-1 80-7 82-7 
85-1 79-2 67-9 79-0 103-4 71-3 87-0 80-5 §3-1 
78-6 78-0 67-4 76-8 101-4 67-8 87-1 80-1 80-1 | 
61-7 76-4 66-9 76-9 98-2 70-8 86-7 79-4 74:5 
60-2 72-9 66-3 76-2 98-1 71-5 86-3 79-0 73-3 
; ; 60-7 73-3 65-8 76-3 97-4 70-1 85-2 77-9 73-2 
61-9 71-3 66-4 77-1 97-4 69-2 84-6 77-7 73-3 
: 68-4 77°5 72-1 82-5 99-3 74-5 84-6 80-9 78-2 
: 71-9 80-3 81-6 85-1 102-0 75-3 86-5 86-5 81-7 
: 73:8 79-9 82-0 86-3 102-8 76-2 87-1 85-5 82-6 
, 74-0 80-1 82-8 86-6 102-6 76-3 87-2 85-7 82-8 
: 74-9 79-9 83-5 87-2 102-5 76-4 87-3 85-6 83-2 
i 76-1 77-6 83-7 87-4 102-4 76-3 87-1 85-5 83-1 
if 72-8 76-4 83-7 87-7 102-3 76-5 88-8 85-4 82-1 
70-5 76-8 83-8 88-1 102-6 76-7 88-7 85-6 81-6 
71-0 77-1 83-6 90-4 102-8 76-2 89-9 89-0 82-4 
A 70-3 77-0 83-6 91-0 105-7 77-0 90-2 91-0 82-7 
‘ 69-8 78-8 83-7 91-7 106-0 77-3 90-7 90-4 83-1 
i 69-7 80-4 83-7 91-5 106-1 77-7 90-8 90-3 83-3 
P 70-9 82-3 83-9 91-6 106-1 77-7 90-8 90-1 84-0 
; 70-8 83-6 84-4 91-5 106-1 PA MOTE 90-8 90-8 84-2 
Oe SR Sn LO SNA IE eee ee Oe Se 
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TABLE VI.--DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO “PURPOSE”, 1913-1940 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 








I. Consumers’ Goods II. Producers’ Goods 





Producers’ Materials 








Foods, Pro- 
Groups beverages} Other All ducers’ Building 

and equip- All and Manu- 

tobacco ment construc- | facturers 

tion 

Geen ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee nn ae oe ee Ee 
1913-1925.... 74 24 146 15 131 Se 99 
Number of commodities, 1926-1933.... 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 
1934-1938.... 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 
TOSI CS Re orate te he a tls oboe b ciame-ouene 61-8 62-2 67-7 55-1 69-1 67-0 69°5 
TROT. SURI Ee ee A A) Eber 65-0 60-1 70-1 52-4 72-1 62-8 74-2 
AGHGIN «circ ad cee sia eae see 68-7 58-8 77-1 51-2 80-0 60°5 84-6 
FOG ive cca% eo te tea sete dine aie weal scelaeers be enero 81-2 66-2 89-7 55-7 93-5 69°5 99-1 
AGH: Ee erties stateless ct eens am thee 109-1 78-1 120-6 65-3 126-7 87-4 136-0 
1G hops Ss eee a an Oa Fe Pak Sem ci Renee Ree 119-0 91-9 133-3 81-9 139-0 100-7 148-1 
EO Os SM RM Seen es NR See ae 127-9 106-7 139-8 90-7 145-2 117-8 151-6 
ODOM Rich has A ote was lebabe Serer sO lage ocees 150-8 126:3 164-8 108-6 171-0 144-0 177-3 
1 RS Sle on 8 SI Pb Re ec 105-1 111-5 113-3 113-8 113-3 122-7 110-8 
cist tes Metra Solon nee ae oer 90-2 101-4 98-8 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 
Se NR, 5 UR ONE. Seca 91-2 97-0 97-6 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 
MAE RD. Seth, oc hone Me Beare eae ee 90-4 96-8 99-4 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 
PP, itech the ettatots anerctte we iene te + oon caste 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-2 96-1 98-6 
99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 
100-0 91-1 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 
93-1 86-8 82-5 92-9 81-3 90-8 79-7 
70-4 80-0 67-1 90-0 64°6 81-9 61-7 
61-5 77-8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56-5 
63°8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78°3 57-5 
69-7 77-0 67-8 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 
70-4 75:7 69-5 89:8 67-2 81-2 64-8 
73-4 75-6 72-4 90-1 70-5 85-4 67-9 
81-2 78-4 86-1 93-8 85-2 94-4 83-6 
77-1 77-2 75-8 95:1 73°7 89-1 71-1 
73-9 77-2 70-4 95-4 67-6 89-7 63-9 
79-3 86-0 78-8 100-0 76:4 96-2 73-0 
59-8 toed 59-5 87-1 56-4 75-1 53-2 
63-9 74-8 64:6 84-8 62-4 78-9 59-6 
65-7 77°3 65-6 85:6 63-4 80-8 60-4 
67-4 77-3 64-3 87-2 61-8 80°6 58-6 
72-8 78-0 67-1 87-9 64:8 82-2 61-8 
69-7 77-1 68-8 89-2 66°5 83-9 63-6 
69-6 76-7 68-9 89-5 66-6 82-7 63-9 
67-9 76-2 68°3 89-6 65-9 81-4 63-3 
70-1 75-9 69-1 89-7 66-8 81-1 64-4 
68-6 75-5 69-3 89-9 67-0 81:0 64:6 
71-0 75-0 70-1 89-8 67-9 81-2 65-6 
72-5 75-6 69-4 90-1 67-1 82-1 64-5 
70-8 75-8 69-3 90-3 67-0 84-2 64-1 
71-2 75-4 68-5 90-0 66-1 84-8 62-9 
75-6 5-5 75-4 89-7 73°8 86:0 71-7 
77-4 76°5 80-4 91-8 79-1 88-0 77-6 
79-4 77-5 88-8 91-9 88-4 97-3 86-9 
80-3 79-0 85-8 94-3 84-9 96-4 83-0 
82-1 79-1 85-9 94-5 84-9 94-3 83-3 
80-3 78°3 82-7 94-2 81-4 91-7 79-6 
81-2 77-6 82-5 94-5 81-2 91-0 79-5 
78-1 76-9 78-6 95-5 76°7 89-0 74-6 
74-3 77-2 68-7 95-5 65-7 87:8 62-0 
75-0 76-7 68-4 95+2 65-4 89-1 61-4 
72-2 75-4 68-1 94-9 65-1 87-4 61-3 
71-9 74-9 68-1 94-9 65:1 88-5 61-1 
77-0 77-4 74-2 95-7 71-8 91-8 68-4 
79-0 82-9 77-9 96-6 75:8 94-2 72-7 
79-6 84-1 79-0 96-6 77-0 94-0 74-1 
79-6 84-8 79-1 96-6 77-2 94-0 74-4 
79-6 85-2 80-0 96-6 78-1 94-7 75-3 
78:7 84-8 80-4 96-6 78-6 95-1 75:8 
77-9 84-7 78-9 100:3 76-5 95-3 73°3 
78°3 84-9 77:3 100-4 74-7 95-2 71-2 
79-0 86-4 77-6 102-2 74-9 96-0 71-3 
78-2 87:3 78-0 102-0 75-3 97-4 71-5 
78-8 87-6 78-3 102-2 75°6 97-9 71-8 
79-4 87-4 78-3 102-2 75-6 98-2 71-8 

81-1 87-4 78-9 102-1 76°3 98-5 : 


lo) 
— 
co 
co 
~I 
or 
~J 
Lo) 
w 
e 
Oo 
bo 
bo 
~ 
fo) 
~ 
co 
oo 
ie) 
I-l 
Wb 
ou 
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TABLE VII.—-DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO “ORIGIN”’, 1913-1940 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 






Raw and |Fully and I. Farm (domestic and 

partly chiefly foreign) 1 @ III IV 
manu- manu- §|——————_———_—————_| Marine Forest | Mineral 
factured | facture Field Animal |Canadian 


Groups 





1913-1925... 107 129 87 Dp 36 8 21 67 
Number of Commodities; 1926-1933.... 232 276 167 90 59 16 52 183 

1934-1988. ... 245 322 186 105 70 16 57 203 
OT si tees = ates Maer ocuou tae. sack re hane cues suemes 63-8 64-8 59-2 70-1 64-1 65-9 60-1 67-9 
OE ARMs reefers ral: chose oraual oue. oorecakeunae ais 66-2 65:6 65-2 70-7 70-2 63-9 58-4 64-9 
NOUS CEO SAE D..« SAE SHER ULS SARS it 72-5 7a 75-6 (BIO 77-9 65-0 56-1 68°9 
TONG She re Sash, «ty ee cre eiepnsuskie = ae 86-4 84-6 87-6 86-1 89-8 69-8 61-8 85-5 
1 Wi Gaetan saleaoma eh 3. ay meee, Baek ede 113-6 113-5 124-5 112-5 128-5 87-2 76:9 107-7 
ASTSPEA IN ORPIOYT. OOS. cE et ae shacheks 120-8 127-7 134-7 129-0 132-6 111-7 89-7 115-2 
1 IR Sere pascal aha sevsSeraee Reo RERC EOP ERIE 130-3 132-1 142-5 142-6 146-7 115-8 107-9 114-3 
TIGA oy pact, So ANG EADIE hypointense Siete Cera 154-1 156-5 176-4 146-0 160-6 114-1 151-3 134-6 
ODA) ROOST SION . AoE OES 107-2 116-1 106-6 108-2 103-7 91-2 186-9 117-8 
ORAS RR, RR Ay OR ee, Ree, RR, ye 94-7 100-4 91-2 95-9 88-0 91-7 106-8 106-4 
OO Se rere eae Cec tits ote ine gins 91-1 103-1 93-1 95-7 81-5 85-4 112-8 106-6 
TODA Ge ii 25/55 cecke cp ROE oe 94-8 101-9 96-6 90-9 88-1 92-9 107-6 104-6 
OD Ween Ween SoS op alc se ee lal reas ate 100-8 103°8 104-0 100-5 101-0 97-8 103-3 101-7 
MOOG Gee ts BOR cs De ebelone Re 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
102 Titre td... Ayes: Meee eh. er rene es 99-9 96-5 97-9 100-5 102-1 100-2 98-3 94-6 
TODAS PS UR Sir Aa © ok een Ae de 97-4 95-0 92-2 105-1 100-7 100-6 98-6 91-5 
LO DOE etree, Meets Mens OR at meres 97-5 93-0 90-1 105-5 100-8 105-3 93-7 92-8 
NOS Oi eeesry cpeys- ccvdce . . Pikes Qaaes ote nee 82-2 87-3 76:3 95-6 82-3 95-3 88-5 88-4 
CSS | RE. a EL eee. eae 61-9 74-8 57-7 73-9 56:3 75-6 79-0 i:9 
LES ON TR Aas MA Se A oe ge fae oe Ly 55-0 69-8 55-1 60-6 48-4 63-8 69-2 81-4 
OSIM, SESE. Geode « » «0 SSR Coad» oid? 56-6 70-2 59-3 61-0 51-0 62-9 63-0 80-6 
ORY AS 1 AS Sy ee ae ene ae 63-5 73°4 64-8 68-2 59-0 be 65-5 82-2 
HOS Ar eens» ods a ee LER AM 66-9 72°8 65-1 70-6 63-5 69-2 64-7 82-8 
MOSGRe. wa eek, nea ee. . deel. Beta Bhs 3 70-8 73-7 69-2 72°4 70-1 69-2 68-5 82-8 
LAO BAe. eae, ERE A OORS I | ARNE PRETENSE 84-3 80-5 83-1 79-0 87-1 71-8 76-4 88-8 
HOSS Hae 5 Meer cde. ot sd Ss eee 72-7 78-2 70°3 76-7 73°6 70-2 77-2 86-5 
O89 SN... AeeseRhy. EE cbissee. etaee. 67-4 75:3 61-8 75°5 64-3 71-2 78-9 85°8 
1A Meee ety he a bn crs) aaeiones oe 75-3 81-7 70-0 81-5 67-1 79-6 88-9 90-5 
Matapl Oso. 0 5 sigs beer bed sis. eaniestes 52-1 67-8 52-5 59-5 44.6 58-5 63-1 80-0 
DUNOM LOGGER TA a TE cae mh un cok dae Tee 57-6 70-2 61-1 59-9 52-5 60-3 61-9 79-8 
Dept. LOSSa ews Me... <.kee uphalle «oe aetee ees 59-9 71-5 62-7 62-7 54-6 66°5 64:0 81-6 
IDCCTEAOSS). takes Syy.. A « Ss cc aenre: 58:9 72-0 60-3 65°3 53-6 66-8 64-7 82-2 
Mitre ROSAMDE SEE... LER Aa wethaaakee ts 62-3 75-1 64-2 71-0 56-9 68:5 65-5 82-7 
Sfbioveee TRU AY We Ne A Seen en ere ee 64-6 73°0 65:3 68-0 59-6 69-2 66-4 82-1 
CINE Roar ee Stale cisnabthe ois a svercvecay ode 64-8 73°5 66-7 67-5 61-2 75°3 65-4 81-8 
ees TSA. Shs. Fh. SO OG... Fe: 64:3 72°5 64-9 67-7 61-6 70°5 64-6 82-1 
VENT Oe LOCO Sea et te Seiete Se ds cst, sds at so= a, 65-2 73°3 65-4 70-0 62-7 71-8 64-5 82-5 
Jumem LOSSES BRE ties cots & dao hentee soca Se 65-0 71-5 64-4 68-5 61-4 69-1 64-0 81-6 
RED U a ODD tae helen Cease oka ane ae one 67:3 72-4 65-1 72-1 65-2 68-7 * 65-1 82-8 
HOC CHEN OGO ae cs | MR a to MIS crctets avcvotne 67-2 72-9 64-6 73-4 65:5 68-0 66:0 83-0 
Nuon EL GIG GM Ry cae Beer, En eee ee 67-3 721 64-4 71-4 65-5 69-3 67-7 82-7 
MNOME LOSOPIS . tee so tee Bite. ocr sraxelin ajaes whos 66-6 71-9 64-2 70-1 64-5 67:3 68-0 82-4 
Sepienl OSGi... eae eh. SSE 73-9 75-1 73-1 73-7 75-0 71-8 69-1 82-9 
BI GCMOSOM 2. ean eee a tiibracé to ces 79-3 77:3 79-5 75°58 82-4 69°6 69-8 85-1 
Wares OS TORT ds: Ahh. tN eb: Os 86:9 79+7 85-2 77-1 90-0 66-3 77-1 90-2 
OM OS tok Aw ee A ko ies 83-2 80-3 82-3 77-4 83-7 71-7 77-5 89-2 
SYS) ONS. a AE ered aoa hla a Oe A a iS 83-7 81-3 81-5 81-5 86°3 76-4 77-0 89-9 
Decoy 193 iN: OL OTe 2 SOR 80:8 80-2 80:3 78-5 84-2 73-6 75-3 87-7 
IME) el IO Soh nae anereseurare ncaa paernine eens 79°7 82-0 80-0 79-2 83-0 73°3 78-6 87-5 
aune:+ LOSS . 980. PELOTON. 23% 75-4 79-2 74-1 77-1 76-6 67-8 76-4 86-6 
Sepa LOO Ss. Nam tcp PEEP) Oocowity ws cues ate 65°5 75-6 60-2 76-2 63-8 70-6 76-7 86-1 
WCC LUGS. Ren te teh ee ere coe ee 64-9 73-6 58-9 73°7 64-6 67-4 75-9 85-6 
RAT Ol Aas ie iocs rasiictvs Riou Resins 65-1 73-2 58-9 73°8 65-1 67-6 76-0 84-8 
CUTIE SIGE) ee ccap hae — Aer are aN St Ah edges 65-0 73-1 59-9 71-6 63-3 67-2 76:8 84-3 
Sept. Os wreyaes. - FE we. eek ends 70-7 77°5 65-9 77-8 64-2 75°8 82-1 85-5 
Mee 1989. -5 get cape be Moke Manis abs mens 74-2 81-1 69-9 82-2 69-1 79°8 84:8 87-8 
daneve LOAQes 2 eve, .. Pere... seid... pas £2 75-3 81-7 71-4 82-1 70:0 77-7 85-9 88-5 
LAE Shan LCS SiMe tape ei rap eee SaaS 75-9 81-8 71-4 82-7 70:3 77-8 86-2 88-9 
Mar spl 940 Sree SO A Sa 76-4 82-0 (P2oil 82-7 71-3 78-4 86-9 89-0 
Aprile i640 att .ee.5. ORRt:..cades 76°8 81-7 oe 80-8 72:1 75-0 86-9 88-8 
WES Var O40. eno tec tet ess oh com ee Won 80:6 70-5 79-3 68-0 78°3 - 87-4 89-7 
Mime t1H40) AI, MEME. ee: 74-0 80-1 68-6 79-1 64:3 78-2 87-8 89-9 
Joly AplG402 &. aves. Sect. scm Me eR ae 74-7 80-6 68-9 79-6 64:6 Tied 90-3 90-7 
Ue LOGO! Mitac ce: aesieics 6 ii ral ie 73°9 81-6 68-7 79-4 62-7 79-1 90-8 91-7 
Dept 1940 4 site... 22 RW. ADI: 74-3 81-8 68-4 80-7 63-8 82-3 91-3 92-0. 
Oty 1940 case. weirs 4. cocets ee. 74-8 82-0 68-3 82-1 64-6 83-9 91-1 92-1 
INOVie ADA GU Rica. che tis rsa cts aca tas os 76-2 82-7 69-4 84-0 66-9 84-1 91-2 92-1 
Wee, 21940: SU Ou. BS. TAGE as 76-2 83-2 69-6 85-1 67-1 82-9 91-1 92-1 
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Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables numbered VIII 
to XXII give such index numbers of retail 
prices of foods and cost of living and of 
wholesale prices in several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries as are 
available for 1940 and for preceding dates, to 
show the movements of prices in comparison 
with those in Canada.’ The information in 
the following tables is obtained for the most 
part from publications of the governmental 
or other authority constructing the index 
number, but in some cases from the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics of the League of Nations, 
which publishes figures for some countries. 
The quarterly supplement to Prices and Price 
Indexes issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, also contains index num- 
bers for many countries. 

As a result of war conditions the informa- 
tion for certain countries is not as complete 
in the present report as heretofore, there 
being no data for some countries since Sep- 
tember, 1939. From some other countries the 
information is received later than previously. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Cost or Livinac—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number (Table X) is based on the 
standard of living of a workingman’s family 
prior to the outbreak of war in 1914. The 
cost of living, on this basis, at the end of 
November, 1940, had risen about 26 per cent 
over the September 1, 1939, level. Food prices 
had risen 25 per cent. As the war progressed, 
maximum prices of an increasing number of 
foods were set by the Minister of Food. Of the 
rise of 26 per cent in the cost of living, 1-8 per 
cent was due to taxes on sugar, tobacco, cigar- 
ettes and matches, ‘and a further 1-I per cent 
resulted from the Purchase Tax. (This tax 
which became effective October 21, is levied 
when the goods pass from the wholesaler to 
the retailer and is at the rate of one third 
of the wholesale value of certain classes of 
goods and one sixth of the wholesale value 
of certain other classes of goods. The only 
items used in compiling the cost of living 
index number which are subject to the pur- 
chase tax are clothing, clothing material, 
domestic ironmongery and pottery, and the 
tax is not chargeable on garments or shoes 
for young children’s wear. This tax was not 
immediately felt by consumers as it did not 
apply to stock held by retailers at that time.) 
Clothing prices rose steadily from the begin- 
ning of the war and had increased by about 54 
per cent in these sixteen months. The fuel 
and light and the sundries groups each were 
about 22 per cent higher at November 30, 
1940, than at September 1, 1939, while rent 
had only increased by one per cent. 





Wuotesate Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number of wholesale prices showed a 
rise of 24-7 per cent in wholesale prices in 
the first four months of the war, the increase 
in food and tobacco (30-6 per cent) being 
greater than that for industrial materials and 
manufactures (21-6 per cent). During the 
year 1940 there was a further increase of 21-2 
per cent, the increases in the food group and 
in the industrial materials and manufactures 
group being about equal. Thus, from August, 
1939, to December, 1940, the total increase 
for all groups combined was 51:1 per cent, 
the advance in food and tobacco prices being 
58-5 per cent, and in industrial materials and 
manufactures, 47-2 per cent. 

The rise of 30-6 per cent in food and 
tobacco prices between August and Decem- 
ber, 1939, was made up of an increase of 54 
per cent in cereals, one of 245 per cent in 
meat, fish and eggs, and one of 21 per cent 
in “other food and tobacco”. In the year 
1940, however, the increase in the “ other food 
and tobacco” was 31 per cent, more than twice 
as great an increase as in the cereals group 
and in the meat, fish and eggs group. Among 
“other foods and tobacco”, the rise in vege- 
tables and fruit was outstanding, the prices 
of tomatoes, onions, apples, oranges and 
bananas being from 70 to nearly 300 per 
cent higher in December, 1940, than in Decem- 
ber, 1939. Price control was instituted for 
oranges, onions and bananas in the latter part 
of the year. Potatoes were 50 per cent higher 
in December, 1940, than a year earlier, milk 
about 40 per cent; butter was practically un- 
changed due to price control, but margarine 
and imported cheese rose about 20 per cent; 
tea and cocoa showed little change, but coffee 
was 20 to 40 per cent dearer. Increased 
duties on tobacco resulted in a price rise of 
between 40 and 50 per cent, cereals rose about 
14 per cent during the year due to higher 
prices for barley, maize and rice. Meat and 
bacon prices were controlled and there was 
no change after February, 1940, except poultry 
which was 50 per cent higher; the price of 
eggs was also controlled throughout the year, 
the prices in December, 1940, being 45 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 

The rise of 21-6 per cent in industrial 
materials and manufactures between August, 
1939, and December, 1939, and the further 
rise of 21 per cent during 1940, amounted to 
a total increase of 47-2 per cent for the whole 
period. Price control was in effect for a 
number of commodities, the prices under con- 
trol being changed from time to time. In the 
whole period prices of coal advanced 29-7 per 
cent, iron and steel 39:4 per cent, non-ferrous 
metals 22:4 per cent, cotton 57-5 per cent, 
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wool 62:8 per cent, other textiles 48-9 per 
cent, chemicals and oils 31-8 per cent, miscel- 
laneous commodities 68 per cent. 


United States 


Cost or Livinc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics revised indexes of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities is shown in table XXI. 
This records an increase of only 1-1 per cent 
between December, 1939, and December, 1940. 
There was an increase of 2:4 per cent in food 
prices and a decrease of 2:2 per cent in furni- 
ture; other groups showed changes of only a 
fraction of one per cent. 


WHOLESALE Prices—In spite of the great 
increase in industrial activity, the price level 
remained practically stable throughout the 
year. The index number of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics (Table XXII) was one per 
cent higher in December, 1940, than in De- 
cember, 1939. There was a gradual decline 
amounting to 2-5 per cent between January 
and August, 1940, which was regained during 
the last four months of the year. Comparing 
December, 1940, with December, 1939, farm 
products were 3-1 per cent higher, textile 
products 4 per cent lower, building materials 
6-8 per cent higher, and other groups showed 
lesser changes. 


TABLE X.-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Ministry or LAsour 
Base: July, 1914=100 















Food 

A015 — Jules - i -g crepes Parraiit ens st einer * 132 
F0TG JHU ce hog ee ske ora ane b eae sb 161 
TON —Juilivineee hoc seeker Ee tnlaas ar ctiee ei: 204 
TONS dail ye cb cicciere a bsesie ereccistespeleiiarspagsin once. 210 
1919—July 209 
1920—July 258 
1921—July 220 
1922—July 180 
1923—Tuly 162 
1924—July 162 
1925—July 167 
1926—July 161 
1927—July 159 
1928—July 157 
1929—July 149 
1930 Jil 9) echovercvovercrsnerorsceneravoreraverieteninows ame ienahssarewerecetanatne 141 
IB EA Ghia) Cena sor an ee seta conocer sumac momen 130 
1982eaFulyocisseiv ee oo eo eee ese reas GOR. 125 
TRE i gis Sane MRROESh> 5 Odrptos Geninc's ann 118 
1034 ESF lV. ciccoc ns Gee set ere comer eerie 122 
1035S Tully.ncby.scso ssp telasbisie okie a aia. » 126 
19SGzSTULYy. hice ced ces ope cesses eter * yaoae-s: 129 
19S Sul Yh cck cook ne ope es REE eto chen es gene oe 140 
TICES = fh fle CORGHa MI ORS PECC CROMER arin 3 Gor: 146 
1989S January..s:...202.2rbs n> ok cce to deme es 138 
April La sapsceene otha dere sete o> Spades 135 

July series cece eee abbr eet: «= rabetate: es 139 
Oetober. circa dice eee ocr ead s sada 150 
1940=JVanuary..2 sss shes cee oe rhb ae oo eta = 157 
eG DPUBTY ooh oo sobs ore is oo ae + ents ees 161 

1 eh ago) 0 gee aa ee em TERR 2 3 A ek ae Rania ee 161 

April sie2 3225 cote thae ne Dues ++ Cae es 158 

PT ee se anocck Se Io oe 159 

FUNG aa os be cao bahia ae n> a aaee © 158 

July lel eca vee speck eek cutee «naan: 168 
INUGUBE Rests s ons eee eee ere 3: setues 164 
September 166 
OetOben ers Mopac shee ole cutter es 169 
November 172 
December 173 





F Cost 
Rent Clothing and Other _of 
ig living 
100 125 125 105 125 
Se awe, 3 Sate 160 135 120 145-150 
100 205 140-145 140 180 
102 320 175-180 180 200-205 
106 360 185-190 195 205-210 
115-120 425 230 220 252 
145 290 260 210 219 
153 240 190 195 184 
147 220 180-185 185 169 
147 225 185 180 170 
147 230 180 180 173 
150 0 195 180 170 
151 210-215 170 180 166 
151 220 165 180 165 
153 215-220 165-170 180 161 
153 210-215 170 175 155 
154 195 170 175 147 
154 185-190 165-170 170-175 143 
156 180-185 165-170 170-175 138 
156 185-190 165-170 170-175 141 
158 185-190 165-170 170 148 
159 190 170-175 170 146 
159 205 175 175 155 
160 210 185-190 175 159 
161 205-210 180-185 175 155 
161 205-210 185 170-175 153 
162 205-210 180 0 156 
162 220-225 185 180-185 165 
162 250 200 190 174 
162 260 202 190 177 
162 265-270 205 193 179 
162 270-275 205 193 178 
164 280 208 210 180 
164 285 212 210 181 
164 290 212 210 187 
164 290 212 219 185 
164 295 212 219 187 
164 214 219 189 
164 305-310 215 220 192 
164 320 219 221 195 
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TABLE XI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Boarp or TRADE 
Base: 1930=100 





Total 

Indus- 
Other | Total Chem- j trial | Total 

Meat, | Food | Food Tron | Non- Other | icals | Mis- | Mate-| all 
— Cereals} Fish | and and | Coal | and |ferrous|Cotton| Wool | Tex- | and cel- | rials Ar- 

an To- To- Steel | Metals tiles | Oils |laneous| and | ticles 

Eggs | bacco | bacco anu- 

fact- 

ures 
1930—July...... 98-5 | 97-6 | 103-1 | 100-1 | 96-0 | 100-1] 95-0 | 101-6 | 101-9 | 96-3 100-7 | 100-0 | 99-5 99-7 
1931—July...... 76-1 80-3 98-5 85-9 99-1 91-1 77-3 78-8 78-4 76:7 88-5 85-1 85-8 85-8 
1932—July...... 85-2 73°0 97-0 85-9 98-7 90-8 75°6 73°6 71-3 74-0 88-8 76-8 81-7 83-1 
1933—July...... 86-2 72°5 86-3 82-0 97-1 94-9 94-3 84-8 90-1 (hoe 90-9 87-4 89-5 86-8 
1934—July...... 85-2 78-6 87-9 84-3 98-9 98-9 83-8 89-1 89-1 62-7 86-7 89-0 89-0 87-3 
1935—July...... 82-8 77-8 92-2 85-0 99-1 | 100-3 87-2 86-3 92-6 68-1 89-6 86-1 89-7 88-1 
1936—July...... 92-0 81-2 95-2 89-9 | 105-0 | 108-1 88-9 92-4 | 101-1 70-7 93-2 92-3 95-5 93-6 
1937—July...... 126-8 87-3 99-5 | 102-9 | 125-4 | 137-6 | 123-1 | 101-3 | 183-4 77-7 | 100-0 | 113-3 | 116-1 111-5 
1938—January...| 132-5 89-7 99-7 | 105-0 | 131-0 | 141-2 96-2 88-0 | 107-3 70-8 97-1 | 104-8 | 109-0 107-7 
DUlycceres 108-9 85-2 | 100-0 97-8 | 118-5 | 138-8 93-5 83-5 99-7 69-0 94-7 89-5 | 101-9 100-6 
1939—January...| 93-8 87-1 95-6 92-5 | 122-6 | 130-0 96-6 80-0 98-2 69-8 92-6 88-7 99-6 97-2 
NU hemes 83-0 84-1 | 103-3 91-2 | 117-1 | 129-3 98-4 81-6 | 102-3 75-0 93-3 93-7 | 101-7 98-1 
1940—January...| 133-8 | 111-3 | 122-8 | 122-3 134-0 | 142-4 | 121-9 | 122-4 | 135-8 | 107-3 | 108-7 | 126-2 126-7 125-3 
February.| 134-9 | 112-2 | 129-7 | 125-7 134-0 | 150-5 | 122-2 | 119-5 | 138-9 | 111-0 | 112-3 | 126-0 | 129-4 128-3 
March....| 131-1 | 110-1 | 128-9 | 123-7 | 184-2 | 151-5 | 123-0 | 121-6 161-5 | 109-5 | 113-8 | 125-1 | 131-4 128-8 
April. 2. 130-6 | 109-9 | 134-7 | 125-7 | 135-0 | 152-7 | 123-0 | 126-8 | 162-9 110-5 | 114-0 | 187-3 | 135-4 132-2 
ates oeta 131-6 | 110-4 | 140-1 | 128-2 | 139-1 | 152-8 | 123-7 | 125-8 | 162-6 111-7 | 115-6 | 1388-6 | 186-4 133-7 
JUNC. «2.56: 133-1 | 111-6 | 143-4 | 130-3 | 140-5 | 152-7 | 124-2 | 123-9 | 162-6 | 106-6 117-6 | 139-9 | 136-4 134-4 
Duly ee 135-0 | 114-5 | 150-3 | 134-4 | 140-5 | 163-8 | 123-8 | 124-5 | 159-1 105-7 | 118-4 | 154-1 | 142-3 139-7 
August 143-0 | 116-3 | 145-6 | 135-5 | 140-5 | 163-3 | 123-6 | 126-7 | 156-5 | 104-9 119-3 | 154-4 | 142-3 140-1 
September] 145-8 | 118-5 | 152-1 | 139-6 140-5 | 163-4 | 123-0 | 129-8 | 157-6 | 106-2 | 120-0 | 149-2 | 141-6 141-1 
October ..| 145-7 | 120-0 | 160-2 | 143-1 | 140-3 | 163-5 | 123-4 | 127-8 | 162 2 | 108-9 | 121-2 | 149-4 | 142-3 142-7 
November| 146-3 | 120-5 | 159-6 | 143-2 | 151-4 | 179-0 | 123-4 | 127-1 165-2 | 109-6 | 122-3 | 155-5 | 148-6 146-9 
December! 147-5 | 120-7 | 162-1 | 144-5 | 152-3 | 179-5 | 123-3 | 128-2 | 167-0 110-3 | 122-6 | 161-4 | 150-4 148-6 


TABLE XII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN EIRE 
Triso TRADE JOURNAL AND STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Base: July, 1914=100 








Food Clothing Fuel and | All Items 


Light 


i as | | | 
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PRU SUSU .5:cis coer oe 5k ae Seen ais els Seems ttre sas Ae ieee: 134 QOL <6 ck enrnnt seas ee ees BS 860r 152 

143 200 <avi\ kee Sd. «. e leaaieseenands 157 
136 1G,  Wilivnwensonrertetel Rags Ss gad sees 153 
132 JOS Tdi tnnankomntal he ie dasa Stee. 151 
S ay te ek ee eee hes 156 

Pere eh 162 

1936=Hebruary. «7; Wee. RS. Lees 5 hee ee bs oe so eee 145 QOL evtlnaniann nines Sehaseaacom 159 
LOR ae SR Ae DRE Ea PRS AL iy Air CRIMEA 141 202s sab). moles en Gl eee oe cae 157 
PROS Gre ccs ee cnasd.8 ARROW tors te OOS ate ork ei Oe 145 QOSibe hl ane nenent nh Soe acces 159 
November 155 204) Reis aL OUMBEI hs 528 eee 166 

193 (== WODEUAEYS <crke cs chet occ ochoendos aga cee renin Se aus. 0.6 153 QLD eal cece see | Stee ee aes 167 
1H SC eile; GE Ree | RAD «Se einai. SAD. ORE. eee Re, 152 219 176 167 
IND (AV) A IS. RRR hes 0 2-5 CIDE OCHE LS AICIOLOA CO Oa eah 154 222 176 170 
November 165 22, Gl eel) Bh Sr Mel rs erates cee ete 177 

HOSS = NEDTUALY iia he s.a cise AK sole ciite aie OO Sie CO ee one me oe 159 226 183 173 
11 Eh are REPOS Os 2 SON aR AE. A 2A a ae eat ee 156 226 179 171 
ANGEL) eae Aa ASN EEE Yee OP RRR airy Carta ace ae ce ae cee re 159 226 179 173 
November 163 225 184 176 

OS OB ODL Lyi oe etree occ FR te os Oe Mere te eee selec aia 160 225 184 174 

SU MN a css ace velo s ves ACen ies SORE TA o ocean 157 225 180 172 
PAIORIS a ere else sheckler Ne OEE ee Pa panes 158 225 180 173 
November 178 246 207 192 

L940 —Webruaryir..ascwks wie nets be ea crea megiamnale oieietteperene tie ale aise 177 270 217 197 
My Ee Ra lc le tayels Ole s Be cette She ROH te ite ae 180 289 236 204 
NU CUSE a hackle Fated worst ele Re ak Wie OEE eos TS2y el erent .c. | Meiers cin cs |izicrne-w storete atone 206 
November 19042 Sic cl) MOR plccdreecs Sas 214 
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TABLE XIII.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: Union average, 9 towns, 1938=1000 


—=—=—0=®—“$=«=»=—@M—0M—@ _—_— —=—=—$™=™$™——0B0900. NS SSS 


ee re ad 


CS ECT re Se! RR SERNEUN inn ANE aD Be! EN NY 
LECCE BSc RE ROIGS 0-2 GIN SU «ae Ge Se rary 


ODO a oh eine re tk eerie 4: eid, donkey a eet a tome teboeitciae | by.c..n eens, a 


Food only 


Food, fuel, 
light and 
rent 


TABLE XIV._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CrNnsvus AND Statistics Orricr 
Base: 1910=1000 


Food, fuel, 
light, rent 
and 
sundries 


—VvO06—co——Keoawsewowoqqoqoo-ooCoCeCeCe 


September... 
Octobere.... 


Jute : ; : 
’_.| Grains,} Dairy i Build- Fuel : 
Leather : Grocer- Che- Soft | Miscel-| All 
Metals | yy: Meals, | Pro- . Meat | ing ma-| _~ and 

ce wey eee ies ‘orale micals Light Goods | laneous} Groups 
1221 1366 1108 1060 954 1266 1087 1018 928 1113 1052 1090 
1696 1511 1199 1135 1035 1301 1195 1278 990 1362 1275 1204 
2292 1739 1342 1168 1127 1383 1401 1561 1148 1765 1669 1379 
3245 2054 1449 1222 1212 1520 1753 1872 1349 2297 2178 1583 
3898 2265 1471 1283 1272 1650 2074 1833 1470 2900 2572 1723 
3198 2332 1706 1600 1403 1723 2084 1424 1510 2355 2475 1854 
3339 2705 2693 2023 1901 2116 2445 1271 1658 4418 3174 2512 
2607 1649 1472 1589 1728 1638 2082 1261 1743 3324 2899 1805 
1651 1411 1262 1209 1322 1362 1630 1178 1454 2361 2029 1445 
1517 1568 1403 1366 1386 1365 1380 984 1244 2196 1720 1448 
1264 1731 1476 1339 1285 1268 1282 992 1196 1869 1674 1397 
1122 1624 1312 1327 1235 1261 1234 823 1075 1858 1659 1305 
1135 1357 1023 1086 1149 1089 1233 801 1032 1783 1642 1155 
1041 1002 1012 974 1053 960 1107 745 953 1354 1560 1047 
1056 1013 1218 1087 1021 1221 1126 738 902 1398 1517 1143 
1052 1042 1023 898 1001 1158 1132 729 932 1392 1519 1066 
1081 1048 1188 935 979 1137 1116 719 934 1337 1503 1109 
1360 1145 1140 945 1008 1206 1193 827 911 1416 1551 1136 
1393 1023 1226 1022 984 1308 1195 833 921 1406 1574 1174 
1340 1001 1177 1005 975 1307 1171 748 918 1382 1547 1145 
1338 1034 1140 1003 967 1251 1168 736 911 1393 1532 1126 
1323 1056 1128 1019 969 1249 1181 735 907 1390 1530 1123 
1446 1247 1157 1021 1001 1312 1271 747 923 1469 1633 1172 
1661 1642 1174 1012 1034 1278 1396 814 992 1623 1761 1230 
1695 1602 1176 1014 1038 1268 1434 836 996 1653 1805 1238 
1732 1563 1174 1022 1035 1300 1459 839 1007 1674 1855 1248 
1750 1499 1189 1024 1036 1309 1495 849 1008 1688 1881 1258 
1775 1520 1190 1023 1037 1292 1512 876 1009 1737 1914 1266 
1805 1453 1176 1022 1037 1292 1526 888 1009 1755 1959 1266 
1828 1322 1173 1063 1040 1296 1547 904 1011 1758 1964 1269 
1850 1272 1182 1063 1037 1308 1553 912 1005 1767 1984 1273 
1856 1243 1209 1060 1042 1312 1558 915 1036 1770 2011 1287 
1868 1240 1268 1059 1051 1336 1560 916 1035 1780 2024 1312 
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TABLE XV.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURES IN AUSTRALIA (30 TOWNS) 


CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 


Base: Weighted average of 6 capital cities, 1923-1927 = 1000 








: Food, Total 
Food Housing Groceries . Household 
and | (4 and 5 and Housing Clothing Expendi- 
Groceries rooms) Combined tard 

ee GN Sk i SOOO nO es a ee a 
(CV) Sap pase ne Sine eG idee Oates 00 C 954 823 807 1290 1013 
TORR ee ye eer niet eee nie o's sige outer 1027 992 1015 993 1006 
AGS eo eemege hn terccdrromeamie sists 2s cieiels “akezenensie 1004 998 1002 982 997 
Itech aa Reaithoteee Rea NE Serene Air ncr RG OR OC 989 1032 1004 1002 1003 
AGO ee ee asa cveie w aie ai che Sepia eels. ous, wibse e's cnetetaere 1047 1037 1044 999 1026 
1930—Ist quarter 985 1052 1009 982 1001 
1931—1st 4 864 928 887 886 901 
1932—I1st ¥ 823 8il 819 826 844 
1933—I1st ig 741 790 757 799 799 
1934—1st sé 770 790 777 797 809 
1935—1st re 798 818 805 785 824 
ord «is 819 832 824 793 836 
1936—I1st re 812 852 826 795 838 
ordt ok: 885 873 848 794 841 
1937—1st “ 849 885 861 798 862 
3rd) 857 902 872 814 874 
1938—ist vy 865 914 882 826 882 
ond i 883 922 896 831 891 
Seda a 907 929 914 831 902 
athe 904 936 914 832 902 
1939—Iist ey 939 941 938 832 916 
one te. 929 946 934 836 915 
Seed oy pO ee aks wg a. sate etic all aise aac er omtapeihe 1 as mya as 8 OS 2G | Pare eer eee eects 914 
7 Fi eee (hel a a as eh ois Wie I ae nas lly dais heal ean. ebb dinitc G3 Ge || ee eee lists tetra ees atenc 923 
1040-—s1et 8s ot as wine s Pep oR ents es clans he ae moons OST ee ieee eo ee |e socio cis: 927 
On) ee ea | een oie es, Ree een Stour atei shes eieva la apetater ataene ee’ QS Rett Oe ere ears. ctetelarels eke 951 
Sed 5 Lee ee ey pu) Me See mene saeni on eters ereueyeteral| eherekessr a ecafoxalevallesstelodays it reueiess Coll lied teh SebeLo| Masi OGIO A 956 





TABLE XVL—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA (MELBOURNE) 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 


Base: 1911=1000 


Actals Wool, Agricul- 


Cotton, tural Dairy Building | Chem- All 


nD Leather, | Produce, | Produce Groceries| Meat Materials icals Groups 
Coal 
etc. etc 
1099 1032 1207 1137 1021 1507 1081 1253 1149 
1284 1017 2162 1530 1133 2435 1275 1528 1604 
1695 1423 1208 1485 1322 2515 1491 1760 1504 
2129 2008 1157 1423 1348 2403 1884 2171 1662 
2416 2360 1444 1454 1422 2385 2686 3225 1934 
2125 2363 1985 1651 1516 2348 2851 2898 2055 
2298 2624 2439 2209 1918 3279 3226 2825 2480 
2173 1362 1767 2000 1976 2158 2733 2303 1903 
1942 1681 1628 1648 1869 1787 2005 1965 1758 
1826 2148 1778 1837 1746 2579 2025 1933 1944 
1835 2418 1647 1655 1728 2223 1815 1806 1885 
1852 1967 1797 1636 1723 2212 1711 1790 1844 
1938 1582 2001 1784 1731 1931 1665 1816 1832 
1962 1650 1826 1823 1724 2111 1624 1866 1817 
1912 1781 1726 1751 1707 2015 1744 1923 1792 
1912 1556 1792 1853 1690 2246 1754 1942 1803 
1866 1127 1484 1627 1666 2025 1875 1982 1596 
1826 1039 1121 1399 1794 1508 2025 2166 1428 
1736 1000 1230 1303 1767 1348 2043 2127 1411 
1713 1118 1175 1195 1714 1487 2061 2106 1409 
1660 1261 1288 1274 1735 1540 2015 2018 1471 
1602 1217, 1344 1325 1729 1508 1964 1996 1469 
1566 1331 1480 1351 1731 1684 1969 1997 1543 
1772 1406 1604 1451 1750 1678 2430 2006 1656 
1762 1097 1579 1515 1751 1663 2369 2049 1596 
1744 1054 1945 1568 1746 2084 2180 2063 1726 
1759 1055 2003 1561 1746 1576 2137 2063 1690 
1748 1015 1763 1552 1748 1576 2107 2083 1613 
1821 1417 1478 1541 1793 1709 2442 2094 1649 
1827 1389 1454 1568 1792 1794 2604 2094 1658 
1836 1389 1486 1575 1786 1868 2711 2165 1681 
1866 1375 1537 1616 1783 1898 2711 2165 1704 
1839 1377 1510 1640 1776 2008 2711 2275 1706 
1857 1360 1508 1628 1773 1916 2859 2275 1702 
1857 1381 1513 1559 1740 1903 2950 2350 1699 
1857 1375 1555 1546 1736 2027 3138 2350 1731 
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TABLE XVII._INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEW ZEALAND 


CENSUS AND Sratistics OFrrice 
Base: 1926-1930=1000 
ooo 





2 eae ee 

uel an rapery, Miscel- 

—_ Food Rent Light and laneous Total 
Footwear 





M 
PAUIGUISG 2 OR Ba cs he AION sos ones ot Ane wre is: 1060 893 991 967 1081 995 
INGV.GI DORE so oh 4 dash aye siie CobER ores s 1126 893 991 976 1124 1024 
1920=-JanuAaTy.: Se secede ences os ta sBe ae ce LOTS" ee cee. QO Se lars sabe yate clin acre aimears 1008 
HGS TUAT YAO oe sa 5 cP ce os ek Bio ee 1064 903 994 1003 1139 1013 
ATC coon od OE ears ae ho bie a tars NOGOW ssh abate ke OORT Wace ech chine nie eis, «eee 1012 
TNT ee” OR fe SARE OR: °, Re HOTO@ |ictee ee cee TOOL. Eee veh s eect sic ated 1017 
RV oases A ons geek DR caees 1078 913 1005 1031 1162 1029 
JUNO RE ico cc cao esc clsrnae «aM nes ore LOG |-.28 See LOOGs eerste ee Isles eens 1026 
SOU ea Me fice mosaic cide ha aeoaiek's 1OsAs 2 eee NOOTE || reer ates. cellars canchc eat 1027 
AUIS Geen Cae eo een 1070 922 1008 1097 1185 1042 
September 3. tte sect. oes toy etes. dares 1095 a rad ece cs 1010) Milstein cahee 1050 
Octave ruc vcs ras ee oe ck re oe ae TOSTAT Verse ees LOLO:, A) eee Oa tone eas 1048 
ING We OUsaa Scns ise ti estos oe circa als TOS Tie sarees. 1010 1119 1196 1052 





TABLE XVIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 


CENSUS AND SraTIStTIcS OFFICE 
Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1926-1930= 1000 








Food- Non- 
stuffs, Textile Woes Perea ae metallic | Chem- All 
—- etc., fi Ps veces Wo. ad Product E thet : suprbr oe and etait 
vegetable] factures and their} Manures |Combine 
origin Products Products Droduote 
1014 eee Ce eam ce seis blames atemasts 634 535 582 843 919 821 954 748 
19285 baat «Ac aches toi oe a © te aa 1009 998 977 1023 971 974 981 994 
LOO. 8 bay. 8 ean fcc. ofese te 0b steer sts wares 991 969 989 1024 963 998 968 988 
TOS05 7, tase oo REE ot toh site aa ae 965 915 1003 957 973 990 957 963 
LOB ch Wa tos cand «oe Ue ok dogde + ole poare 938 837 952 769 975 977 888 902 
VGB2:. cd Wea nt caVS cine otic code aetye’s dle apatars 961 791 907 672 964 1002 828 878 
1933.) Bitte So eet ee URED ck tice odo wae: 954 787 924 696 1062 1031 836 904 
TO aS ieee gah ext. mors h ogibts, wie uenane-‘scch operas 956 781 935 736 1063 1009 846 909 
1OSD. oh aas  che ae ore Rep © iaatae acme: 1018 780 954 807 1056 1028 840 937 
WQSG2 2). tec a ee occas noes 979 769 997 869 1069 1050 826 946 
O38 7s Aeeae coe ae ccik ober othe aaks se te wales 1036 810 1082 924 1249 1106 833 1021 
TOSS) eee cr doar tack CRED sot cere els toe 1011 806 1150 973 1296 1094 840 1036 
1030—January mens. opens ole dep es de ere. 1043 802 1176 1000 1278 1104 856 1047 
101 Sgt Se hae ae Oy Se a ee ee 1130 817 1183 997 1269 1101 861 1065 
COCLODEr ais ot EE hike dense: es ites 1218 818 1188 454 1283 1182 865 1090 
INOVeIMDOE. oc: ate te sass deere 1282 828 1190 965 1289 1202 876 1111 
Weeembers ... wee .b Gees oases < 1228 828 1191 1015 1305 1220 866 1115 
1020—January snes 5 sat «ob aces <cdeames 1163 863 1193 1053 1331 1218 866 1120 
CDTUAP Ve eshte «fo cheb tacts 1144 880 1195 1086 1362 1231 895 1135 
INTanG Ia? crc slate pete ke date oo eee 1150 907 1195 1073 1420 1256 900 1155 
ADOT) Lad. Facto ot ROHS cle dices « ae here 1159 912 1196 1106 1481 1266 901 1175 
DY. e RUGee sy ete + ete take so a saree = 1163 921 1212 1119 1510 1255 906 1185 
NURO.. 2 Rae ch ctictes ote coke o's oe eee 1162 922 1210 1105 1543 1265 917 1190 
{RT K eee 5,9) ee Oo cans SINS, Sierra 1172 945 1221 1097 1590 1265 931 1205 
LADIOMIST va atetoien a eistitete:ovetoimeheave.cieipigy os 1200 977 1242 1062 1668 1267 937 1225 
Septembeb. bbb + desde cs gop s 1195 1017 1249 1067 1685 1276 940 1236 
Oetoberees oct iht.« sh anes s beanee 1208 1093 1249 1053 1698 1289 940 1253 
INOVGINDEL). dose nes he ce seitieers et 1217 1099 1257 1059 1710 1279 940 1258 
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TABLE XIX.—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: July 1933 to June 1934=100 








Fuel : Cost 
and Clothing bees = tae of 
Tigheng ren aneous Living 
106 90 100 93 99 
103 90 100 96 98 
105 86 100 98 101 
103 86 100 97 101 
102 85 100 98 103 
96 85 100 96 100 
98 84 100 96 101 
101 83 100 96 102 
101 83 100 98 104 
110 83 100 97 105 
110 84 100 98 107 
106 86 100 97 108 
107 86 100 97 107 
106 86 100 96 105 
106 85 100 96 106 
105 85 100 94 105 
105 85 100 96 105 
98 85 100 94 103 
100 85 100 96 105 
98 88 100 98 108 
100 89 100 98 109 
100 91 100 99 113 
100 92 100 99 114 
101 94 100 98 112 
101 94 100 97 110 
101 91 100 98 110 
101 91 100 99 111 
101 90 100 96 111 
103 90 100 96 113 
103 90 100 96 114 
ee Sa eae ko sacar am TRIS SR rai es eee A eo et A a aa Bade le nok lh pod ee 
TABLE XX._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Lasour Orrice, BoMBAY 
Base: July, 1914=100 
Ne ET 
z 
R ie) 
Lo) Le} B © bs 
Bo | Sill a ctalense lalate: 4 as | % 
== oH Wa = en S90 Bi rah pa il aes] © | ee 
he = ® oO oie hr oA SoS lesa] oe |] as 
cS) & M es Pe o) £ ® 3 S'S! So oe 
me LS. ee al eae leoe | SNe Ss (ac! soto. 
5 ne) eos |oe|Hs|] & \OS4| &Z | O< 
1920 July. c kre ericdebtaae arte 181 216 171 144 318 174 164 288 194 220 221 
AD ALND 7h ovens ed eoneptcvek cx neo cconaites 185 191 170 BY) 270 184 156 244 198 206 200 
NOD Thy. ek ete Sethe te ees 228 188 151 196 255 192 142 177 | -189 192 190 
1923=—Juliys.) We icc «BB ee 317 178 132 217 211 196 139 182 169 178 178 
NOZA=—Julyi cA care och See wees 260 174 150 265 232 187 150 166 166 189 184 
O25 —J UL Yi) Ase cco > AE ceie 184 148 140 182 208 144 139 153 155 163 158 
1926— July, .. NE is ook oR es 148 143 140 144 180 130 147 150 148 152 149 
192 7=Jul vi SR osc. de ISEB a 162 141 143 154 163 142 139 136 159 149 147 
1928——Juliye.; eho c.sd. Sees 196 143 131 | . 169 172 123 146 137 140 149 147 
19290=—July.. . BOR occ ces . SERB 171 153 147 126 168 103 157 135 133 142 145 
19S0—Tulivys. .. Bhim ccc 5 do Mes 144 124 102 io 154 95 143 126 131 123 124 
OS =—— Jn ipa ics oo 136 91 84 74 143 84 146 112 142 117 108 
POS2=—J alive. Shee. cove dae RE « 162 106 73 75 109 95 132 108 132 105 106 
198 SS—J Wye BOG ccc coco Bete > 146 100 69 90 110 77 99 108 118 99 100 
19S 4=——JUhye 3 BER 6333s SRO 141 94 64 86 100 73 99 109 117 96 95 
1938 9=—JULY..... Sei ores ue BREE ass 148 100 98 96 97 76 99 105 116 99 99 
HOSG——Jul yi. FMR «<< ros TAew ss 121 92 100 98 95 73 99 107 110 100 97 
19387—July....... 141 106 100 90 96 82 99 139 120 107 106 
LOS S—— SULys.c tees, «ccc, clo Ro > 149 101 95 65 95 79 99 133 124 100 100 
1939 Sully ree. oo. wde so 147 103 94 67 88 79 99 134 120 99 100 
@CtODen.. 56d Rain « 164 121 98 76 92 83 99 227 130 122 121 
November 183 139 108 86 97 83 99 247 129 129 133 
December 177 132 109 102 117 83 99 257 128 137 135 
1940—January..........00.0-- 167 124 107 108 114 83 99 221 128 130 128 
ebruaryy.« .s:5 hea. 156 121 101 100 Tad 83 99 208 131 126 124 
IM Ar CHS. iiaceci the AOR e ass 150 115 104 98 105 83 99 188 132 121 119 
Arort) S68 «esvengo eee «s 146 116 107 98 104 83 99 198 134 124 121 
BY, SR sede ees 147 au 103 88 104 83 99 200 134 121 118 
VUNG Be cs. 5 es 143 112 98 70 100 83 99 191 134 115 114 
ULES co nds GRE 144 115 100 72 98 83 99 192 135 116 115 
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TABLE XXI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
Bureau or Lasour Statistics 
~ Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower Salaried Workers in Large Cities 
{1935-39 = 100] . 
6auswes<«$7—wOoOhwnas$8mpaoao0OFoao———owo«wrwOnw(@#“V1.0O eee xXx”:”:-:«x § ee 


Fuel, elec-| House- 





Period Food | Clothing Rent tricity, | furnish- | Miscel- Total 
and ice ings laneous 

IQISS-AVerage. 7.) ees ohh ok «he eee 79-9 69-3 92-2 61-9 59-1 50-9 70-7 
1914 December Aveameerst temeee rds Peers her 83-9 70-0 92-2 62-5 61-5 52-4 72-6 
1915 December st. gates hut aside chs ta ete pein A 83-9 72-6 93-6 62-5 65-4 54-6 74-0 
ISLC December sh. FB. sit auto, «facts, avon aesort 100-6 83-2 94-3 67-1 75-5 57-6 82-4 
1917 Decembertn Maser. 0.0 peek ie nde dare os 125-4 103-3 92-3 76-8 89-0 71-5 97-8 
TOUS SS December. be ae. ok ckseehial he teats oc bok eae 149-6 147-9 97-1 90-4 121-2 83-1 118-0 
1919 JUNC es ties..08-. Bs Rees <P echo ke fa Mates os Bote 148-5 160-1 101-0 89-3 128-8 85-5 121-0 
December.) 2. bad. c kite kih< i datas. Chom. Be 160-0 198-4 109-6 94-8 152-3 94-3 135-3 
1920 —-J Uneasy sc'4 erro eho Gere. een hee ees 185-0 209-7 119-1 104-8 169-7 100-7 149-4 
Decentber"e.A..er8 «6 hgitite ode Qotie«s com. ce 146-4 187-8 131-4 119-0 164-4 104-7 138-3 
192 1 Mavic Oe etter. doe aero eae 121-2 161-5 139-2 112-9 141-6 104-7 126-6 
DODLOMIDELs weeds 2:4 berg macloaeas. oe oases 129-2 139-5 140-0 112-7 127-8 104-0 125-3 
December yp pists} ke beets te Sores «ko Ie 126-1 133-4 142-3 113-8 124-4 103-5 123-6 

TOD Zo Mare eh: sapere oc duh eset deeper oy lee tan 118-3 127-3 142-0 110-5 117-7 101-8 119-3 
ARULIVEY Satie Tet gens Sate Seen etl! Meal dacieteny ae 121-0 124-9 142-5 110-0 115-5 100-9 119-5 
DOPtOMADEY sk. ABP oisk ae yethen deo Seite ke Re 118-1 123-5 142-8 115-8 115-7 100-7 118-7 
Decembert sn ee os. epee ee ae ee es 122-4 123-6 143-8 117-3 119-3 100-4 120-4 

1923— Marchi cep mek ick ete . suloaereais, £0508 119-7 125-4 144-5 116-5 124-7 100-5 120-2 
JUDG Fes. sc foe eh EES tea e etme 123-7 125-7 146-0 113-2 127-4 100-5 121:6 
Soptemaber spy. str. ve ae odo fetes oot ee 126-6 126-7 147-4 114-5 127-5 101-1 123-1 
December's... nee ett tide vacksccaond eee 126-0 126-7 149-6 116-0 127-4 101-5 123-5 
1924—~Marehen: Fe cere cah cuties Atte Ack. bctae AD 121-3 126-3 150-4 114-7 126-5 101-2 122-0 
JUNES Mes AE a. earn oie Se cde he che a eee eye ee 121-5 125-1 152-0 112-0 123-1 101-3 121-8 
Soptemab ery siete kiana. Ae oon Lue. Oe 123-1 123-8 152-2 113-5 122-1 101-3 122-2 
Décember.. cee... .b este Aca edhe ook eee 125-9 123-0 152-6 114-2 122-7 101-7 123-2 
19Z5—-JUDEWE ARRS oc dees chan ks ee eee + 131-9 122-6 | 152-2 112-4 121-3 102-3 124-9 
December}. e682 sh odo ase = PAR eek moe 140-6 121-8 152-0 121-3 121-1 102-6 128-2 

1926 June sea sk aes an ee. eae ae ee 137-8 120-7 150-6 114-7 118-6 102-5 126-4 
Decemibere). eee. : shan, Sui meres see 136-8 119-6 150-0 118-6 117°3 102-8 126-1 

1927S JUNG aS. 8 ae o% Ratt Oa ele oe eee 137-5 118-5 148-4 114-1 115-7 103-1 125-7 
Decemiber Wem. ck doe oo ec cee see cee 132-5 116-9 146-9 115-4 115-2 103-6 123-8 

192 8——Juneriees. sib papery, bases ikea ek gt eae 129-7 116-7 144-8 112-0 112-8 103-6 122-1 
Decemibers. & fem. sk godt. ca ee. oe eee 130-6 116-0 143-3 114-3 112-1 104-3 122-4 

1920 June sy fine. Sens SOs Ge as oa dadbotae ont bene 131-3 115-4 141-4 111-1 111-7 104-5 122-1 
December 4:5. ey Wi, ck to ats depicts hee 133-8 114-7 139-9 113-6 111-3 104-9 122-8 

1950 SUNG err carr ite cae ee tal tee 128-1 113-8 138-0 109-9 109-9 105-2 120-3 
Decembenay,. eacch alee seh eas : ate 116-5 109-4 135-1 112-4 105-4 104-9 115-3 

19ST Junie. eee ect mei ce eave. A. eee ee oe 102-1 103-5 130-9 107-3 98-1 104-3 108-2 
‘Decemiberty. och ocek see cade seta b. lione 96-5 96-3 125-8 109-1 92-6 103-3 104-2 
19325 — June cps {be ec tak ae ip ode Asie a. ocd ce oie ; 85-7 91-1 117-8 101-6 84-8 101-8 97-4 
ID SCemibor 4. dees: Oe eeceel ANG ey. alee tas 82-0 86-2 109-0 102-5 81-3 100-2 93-5 

19S SJR Crk at Bi en cites, ee ad Roe rik hotel 82-2 84-8 100-1 97-2 81-5 97-8 90-8 
Decenaber ssc es, ... sb Roe Reel eat Bone 88-1 94-4 95-8 102-9 91-1 98-1 93-9 
1934——JUnet sek 5 Fh ee re Bae Tae sb RE 93-0 96-6 94-0 100-3 92-9 97:9 95:3 
November td:1g sche «dot. haw ahiae ohee 95-4 96-5 93-9 101-8 93-6 97-8 96-2 

1935 ——Marecligt Sar cA: comin ie acs acre mitre. 99-7 96-8 93-8 102-1 94-2 98-1 97-8 
Julyaloy. 0h eae Meee. 4 ot alt. 2 eee 99-4 96-7 94-1 99-0 94:5 98-2 97-6 
October 15a wea.) scpedcee < ase eek oe ee 100-0 96-9 94-6 100-5 95-7 97-9 98-0 
1936—-January 15 es mes sl ree otek, Ae ee 101-5 97-3 95-1 100-8 95-8 98-2 98-8 
POTD, UD: Rete ptt Ay. eee Cis dpieuers ak creas 98-4 97-4 95-5 100-8 95-7 98-4 97-8 

SUL Gey Le. coke Pa sche, Mie Metered oS oR cals ae ee 102-6 97-2 96-5 99-1 95-9 98-7 99-4 
Septemberst5 pret . tem. 42) hie che 26 hae 104-8 97-5 97-1 99-9 96-6 99-0 100-4 
December dW Dene 56d. hi hale: apd ose Hes ash MEsetat 101-6 99-0 98-1 100-5 97-9 99-1 99-8 
193%—=Marelodl Sijg0 bee Fava Toes 4 i eed oa ok ee 105-0 100-9 98-9 100-8 102-6 100-2 101-8 
An ee Se eee By ee eee eee ae eee 106-0 102-5 101-0 99-2 104-3 100-9 102-8 
Septem berjl5 a2.) S80 ana. ota, Oe oe due 107-9 105-1 102-1 100-0 106-7 101-7 104-3 
Déecemberdhs Ca NE cat. cig woebrre ue te so 102-7 104-8 103-7 100-7 107-0 102-0 103-0 

19882 Marclnal b'.4 se ceen. Sats Sate. coe is es oes 97-5 102-9 103-9 101-2 104-7 101-6 100-9 
JUNOMOR ; UE Pe reps Bh ees aes. yh eee ok el eg 98-2 102-2 104-2 98-6 103-1 101-8 100-9 
September 1. ee... ad. eae he occas othe s «5 Peutke 98-1 101-4 104-2 99-3 101-9 101-6 100-7 
December 5). as". ; od ae. ee se ae ats 97-2 100-9 104-3 100-0 101-7 101-0 100-2 
1080——-Marchrl bi), poseve.s.o ch: ths Belov oh ote Eis «6 cout 94-6 100-4 104-3 100-1 100-9 100-5 99-1 
June LO eee wee sae ees Behe ING Gay a 'el ce estat 93-6 100-3 104-3 97-5 100-6 100-4 98-6 
Depbemiberyl Ay. os hoa Ade ce bc Mowe ak odsyarets 98-4 100-3 104-4 98-6 101-1 101-1 100-6 
Decembera 5, ae: baa srt. cs 6 lecleee «ck sects 94-9 101-3 104-4 99-9 102-7 100-9 99-6 
1940— Manel 5 a. artes . t-te on Leese oh IOS 95-6 102-0 104-5 100-6 100-5 100-8 99-8 
JUNO ALO Ee re ee ete no eens ee eee 98-3 101-7 104-6 98-6 100-1 100-6 100-5 
September-lossmcccecsneeye vere roe ve eee 97-2 101-6 104-7 99-3 100-3 101-4 100-4 
Wctobersloce. cach slte caste ths avice ness cusuas 96-2 101-6 104-7 99-9 100-4 101-6 100-2 
INovent bers au th. Seto me) kote oe cee: 95-9 101-6 104-7 100-3 100-6 101-7 100-1 
Doecemiberslaiey 2 epee ach Pyeeees ets a oe 97-2 101-6 104-9 100-7 100-4 101-8 100-7 
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TABLE XXII.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Bureau or LABouR StagTISTICs 


Base: 1926=100 


—_———_ 








IQUREe oe eo titee sce temeeel: 71-5 69-8 
TOWN See Soe favcwee Oo ne cite cea: 71-2 68-1 
TOV ake eae ce cine ode sigrelere mane 71-5 69-5 
iG scat ee URE naoee aoe oae 84-4 85-5 
TG eee eie ocioteais csve s creigconensre 129-0 117-5 
AGUS IPRs Peer cece conics 148-0 131-3 
101 Qe es cies vider 157-6 138-6 
AGZOURE cs oe teas ce nee es 150-7 154-4 
AGS Te ets secant 88-4 97-6 
a PAP) les ok ht CUS Gs tl Ra hi 93-8 96-7 
TOOT emo e a ncheie sts 98-6 100-6 
LOD Fee: tone teres aos tere cine 100-0 98-1 
| Frees 1 Se eam tena on aeete suesere 109-8 103-5 
Pao 55 SEE OIE: Sera 100-0 100-0 
1926—January............+-- 107-4 103-6 
11 higs aor cheneoearerrae a ares 98-6 99-5 

1997 —Januaryencs os asc oes 96-5 . : : . . . . : 96-6 
LY Wee seas care eee 97-6 . . : : . . : . . 94-1 

TIS =Vanuary ces. t ee mies 106-1 : . : . : . . : : 96-3 
LIOR) eerie So eR Bar etch 107-1 : . . . 98-3 
1999——January fone .ccw seca 105-9 +2 
Til vibe emen ckc eerste 107-6 0 
1980—January oe. «ss cs see 101-0 4 
ARR S Belmar coe ea 83-1 -0 
1931—January *...5...5-208" 73-1 2 
FUL Yue cte as, aetna eme 64-9 0 
1932—Januarys...s<. 60: see 52-8 3 
ULVa een eee 47-9 5 
1938—January 225 00. ees ee 42-6 “0 
July jee terse tees 60-1 9 
1934—January.............-- 58-7 -2 
Tulyiew: canes seseieoeres 64-5 8 
1935—-danuary ee sc-e ee eee 77-6 8 
ULV doa rels ccs ere ote 77-1 4 
1986—January...........--6- 78-2 6 
AJIT gh le ok eae Aarne gy 81-3 5 
1937—January.............-- 91-3 -9 
DLL eee eee 92-2 -0 

SUL ee eee ace ee 89-3 9 
Octoberen. see hance © 80-4 4 
1988—January.............-- 71-6 9 
Jags wll Bae Se tae Ta 68-4 ‘7 

Diuliy 2 meee cas beara 69-4 +8 
@Octoberan sce es 66-8 6 
1980-— January ce cee sie cetera 67-2 9 
Bebruary ec. <5... 67-2 9 
Marchiecs< 5.058 oe ehes 65:8 ‘7 

GRDTLL Oe eeeete sete eerpae 63-7 -2 

INEGIVE We ceimeiocaisiiapsicrees 63-7 2 

Fun: Aocseys se ee eee 62-4 6 

JULY. scares cert 62-6 4 
PRUIOUBU cc) ) caste etre eters 61-0 -0 
September 68-7 “1 
Octobenac. ... 2b ere 67-1 4 
November 67:3 -2 
December 67-6 -2 
1940— January cs... o> ecten 69-1 “4 
DIUAT Vices c.s.ck tere 68-7 a7 

ARCHIE os eee: 67-9 78-4 

PATE ee Ras cscs oteeate seat 69-4 78-6 

INTERV terccis ircvers estes ers 67-9 78-4 

A RUESYS iy Se SRR ate Gate 66-2 77-5 

DULEV Pets creseiesics. oy dae keto 66-5 usd 
TAURUS ene. snot ance 65-6 77-4 
September 66-2 78-0 
@ctobereee oo. cee canes 66-4 78:7 
November 68-2 79-6 
December 69-7 80-0 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


A further contraction in industrial employ- 

ment was noted at the beginning of 
February, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 11,857 
firms, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees. The staffs of these firms at February 
1 aggregated 1,117,761 persons, as compared 
with 1,135,619 at January 1. The crude index, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, declined 
from 116-2 at January 1 to 114°4 at the 
beginning of February, when it was higher than 
at midwinter in any other year for which 
statistics are available. At February 1 in pre- 
ceding years, the index was as follows:—1939, 
106-5; 1938, 110-4; 1937, 104-1; 1936, 98-4; 
1935, 94-6; 1934, 91-4; 1933, 77-0; 1982, 89-7; 
1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 
102-0 and 1927, 96-6. 

The movement at February 1 in 1939 and 
1938 had also been downward; however, in the 
years, 1929-1937, upon whose experience the 
factors of seasonal adjustment are computed, 
employment showed practically no change 
between January and February. At the date 
under review, there was therefore a reduction 
in the seasonally-corrected index, which fell 
from 120-7 at January 1, to 118-8 at the 
beginning of February; this was the highest 
adjusted index for that date in the twenty 
winters for which statistics are now on record. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of February, 1940, the percentage of 
unemployment reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions throughout 
Canada stood at 11-3 as compared with per- 
centages of 11-4 at the beginning of January, 
1940, and 15-9 at the beginning of February, 
1939. The February percentage was based 
on the reports received from the 2,024 labour 
organizations involving a membership of 
256,550 persons. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a slight increase 
in the volume of business transacted in Janu- 
ary, 1940, when a comparison was made with 
the preceding month, but a substantial decline 
from January a year ago, these computations 

97325—14 


being based on the average daily placements 
effected during the periods under review, ser- 
vices recording the highest gain under the 
first comparison and farming and construc- 
tion and maintenance the greatest losses 
under the second. Vacancies in January, 1940, 
umbered 26,935, applications 70,466, and place- 
ments in regular and casual employment 25,400. 
Prices.—In retail prices the cost per week of 
a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent entering into a family budget was $17.71 
at the beginning of February as compared with 
$17.67 for January; $17.06 for February, 1939; 
$17.39 for February, 1938; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years) ; $22.12 for 
February, 1930; $21.07 for February, 1922; and 
$26.92 for July, 1920, the post war peak. In 
wholesale prices the weekly index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 advanced 
slightly during the month and was 82-8 for 
the week ended March 1 as compared with 
82:2 for the week ended February 2 which 
was the same as for the wek ended December 
29, 1939. Comparative figures on a monthly 
basis are 82-6 for January, 1940, the last month 
for which the figures are available; 73-2 for 
February, 1939; 83-6 for February, 1938; 82-9 
for February, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); 93:9 for 
February, 1980; 98-3 for February, 1922; and 
164-3 for May, 1920, the post war peak. 
Business Statistics—The table on page 192 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business was about. 
four per cent higher for January, 1940, than 
for December, 1939, and about 23 per cent 
higher than for January, 1939. In the former 
comparison the increase was due mainly to the 
greater volume of mineral production and of 
manufacturing indicated by the figures for 
these two groups. In mineral production 
advance was indicated for copper, zinc, silver 
and coal waile in manufacturing improvement 
was indicated by the figures for foodstuffs, 
newsprint, lumber and shingles, iron and steel, 
and automobiles. The construction group re- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA® 





(*) Trade, external aggregate. . 

(*) Imports, merchandise for 

Consumption............++. 

© Exports, Canadian produce. 
ustoms duty collected 

Bank debits to individual 

PCCOUNTSY © fuseec oes aerees es 


seer eeee 


Bank deposits savings......... 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common stocks............005 
Preferred stocks............... 
Index of bond yields, Dominion. 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario 


(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 


(2) Prices, retail, family list... 
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(Official statistics except where noted) 
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Sra Ee oad 


see eececrecerens 
eee eee ecoerseee 
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eee tere ercesere 





eoelesecesocoveeeee 
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ee 


$ 


1940 





2,674,344, 955 
1,750, 487,649 


January 


161,957,982 
71,104, 145 
90, 100, 133 

9,691,945 
85,928,015 


956,144,714 






Index, retail sales, unadjusted 


Ce OC eo eer ee 


(2) Index, retail sales, adjusted 


seer elore reer eeeeese lence eeeeeesese 


(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 
Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 
Operating expemses........ $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
STOSS CArMings............. 3 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 


Building permits.............. $ 
(7) Contracts awarded.,....... $ 
Mineral production— 

Pig tronweon WUE eee) Mann T et tons 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 

Herro-alloyses), ack Sasa kh tons 

Ola ie) Nas abana eat ounces 

Bil Ver ee icete tees aee ounces 

Coal (oie ONE ch a hts tons 
Crude petroleum imports....... gals. 
Rubberimportss: adcsiecscecce. lbs. 
Cotton raw, imports............ lbs. 
Wool, raw, imports............. Ibs. 
Bauxite; importasi.. 0.2.00... lbs 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

1 YnSe ont: ee AEs RUSTE bd. ft. 
Flour production............... bbls. 
() Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 

‘oot wear production.......... pairs 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. k.w.h. 
Sales of insurance.............. $ 
Newsprint production........... tons 


Automobiles, passenger, production. 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
BUSINCSS) cies CS Paes eaten 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION............ 
Mineral production............... 
Manutacturing. ..0d.Ais a.m vistas oes 
Construction, : ..itc saseeorecee 
ISCETIC POWEL. Se sc ci kh edocs ones 
DISTRIBUTION. « specsless tele vo. cate ac cere 
Trade employment..............- 
CarloBGiIngs ee iicd he stces cw eeieeee 
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seer eececceceseees 
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eee ecececreceee 
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eeoeoececceseoee 
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sore ceceesoeees 


weer eee eee eeee 
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coer sreeroeeeee 


eer er eee eases 
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184,926 
17,601,735 


weer eso ceccesertsoseeesoeesoees|sseeseeeeererer 


12,244,545 
10,416,039 


8,844,700 


1,684,924 


i ry 
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960,264,582] 787,400,458 


9,349, 200 8,962,516 


1,706, 649,922 


1,894,000 
11,323,000 


10,494 
432, 896 


2,208,374 


1939 1939 

December February January 

174, 082,066 98,623,084] 114,552,537 

72,109,338 40,380, 234 43,742,684 

101,021,522 57,571,572 70,082,752 

12,244,702 5,844,268 6,182,925 
3,056, 866,581) 2,050,003,522) 2,511,881, 724 

90,061,563 94,361,324 90, 088, 507 
1,741,058, 768] 1,690,887,277| 1,667,403, 289 


791,847,317 


1,721,000 


6,426,000 
7,422,000 
1,588,000 
7,572,000 


117,190,941 
1,097,822 
18,575, 206 
1,520,498 





1938 


December 


114, 148,922 


. 44,285, 986 


68, 887, 665 
6,723, 812 


2,906, 124,371 


94,522,673 


1,659, 646, 208 


806, 466,362 


155,010 


15,023, 620 
12,073,988 


11,948,454 
8,602, 693 


2,099, 923,550 


, 483, 000 
10,523,000 


222,311,933 
1,052, 002 
65, 643,825 
1,570,190 


75,910.000 
35,343,000 
209,750 
15,518 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
1940 


{ For the week ended March 1, 


ie Calculated trom yields of Ontario bonds. 


(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending February 24, January 27, 1940, and Dece 
25, January 28, 1939, and December 31, 1938. 
adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 


| (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


¢ f (4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(8) Figures for four weeks ending March 2, 1940, and corresponding previous periods. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(*) Excluding gold. 


mber 30, 1939; February 


8) Index numbers are 
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corded a decline, both contracts awarded and 
building permits being lower. The output of 
electric power was slightly higher and there 
was also a fractional advance in distribution’ 
due to increases in car loadings, as well as in 
external trade. All of the above named prin- 
cipal groups were higher in the month under 
review than in January, 1939. Information 
available for February shows advance in! 
wholesale prices, the number of cars loaded, 
the value of contracts awarded and the earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways as 
compared with the previous month. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during February was 14, 
involving 3,161 workers with time loss of 
14,687 man working days, as compared with six 
disputes during January, involving 919 work- 
ers and causing time loss of 6,861 days. Most 
of the time loss in February was due to 
strikes of coal handlers at Toronto, Ont., 
gold miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C., coke 
oven workers in a steel plant at Sydney, NS., 
and salt miners at Malagash, N.S. In Janu- 
ary the only important disputes involved gold 
miners above mentioned and electric wire 
workers at Brockville, Ont.. In February, 1939, 
there were eight disputes, involving 2,622 
workers and causing time loss of 24,098 man 
working days, nearly all of which was due to 
strikes of rubber workers at Kitchener, Ont., 
coal miners at Blairmore, Alberta and at 
Cumberland, B.C. Of the fourteen disputes 
recorded for February, 1940, twelve were 
terminated during the month, six resulting 
in favour of the workers involved, four re- 
sulting in compromise settlements and the re- 
sults of two being recorded as indefinite. Two 
disputes, involving approximately 248 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
February. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off or declared terminated 
by the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial ‘Minister of Labour received 
Disputes the findings of the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion which dealt with a dis- 


pute between Mr. F. W. 
Nicholas and the checkers, porters, coopers, 
etc., in his employ at Port McNicoll, Ontario. 

Three applications for the constitution of 
boards were received in the Department of 
Labour and two boards were established, while 
the personnel of a board established during 
the preceding month was completed. 

Details of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the text of the 
board’s findings will be found in the section 
commencing on page 198. 
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The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural relief across 
Canada in January of this 
year was 712,000. Figures 
dealing with numbers of 
persons on direct relief, released by the 
Honourable Norman A. McLarty, Minister 
of Labour, are the preliminary results from 
the registration of all direct relief cases, 
carried out for the Department of Labour by 
the provinces and municipalities in ‘January. 
The grand total for January, 1940, compared 
with the same month of 1939, showed a 
decrease of 27 per cent, while compared with 
January, 1938, the Dominion figure was down 
by 30 per cent: both urban and agricultural 
relief showed decreases from a year ago. In 
January the total number of relief recipients 
invariably shows an increase over the previous 
month, December, and in 1940 this increase 
was 13 per cent over December, 1939; in 
January, 1939, the increase was 8-9 per cent 
over December, 1938. 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in January this year numbered 
163,000, an increase of 11-3 per cent from the 
revised December total, compared to an in- 
crease of 11-7 per cent from December, 1938, 
into the following January. The figure for 
January this year showed a decrease of 10-1 
per cent from January a year ago, and a 
decrease of 3-3 per cent from January, 1938. 

A total of 618,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in January, an increase 
of 11-0 per cent from the corrected figures 
for the previous month: January, 1939, had 
shown a 10-5 per cent increase over December. 
This category includes all totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able persons together with all dependents of 
family heads. This aggregate showed a 
decrease of 7-5 per cent from the figure for 
January, 1939, and a decrease of 2-2 per cent 
from the figure for January two years ago. 


The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop con- 
ditions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A 
total of 20,000 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, accounted for a farm popu- 
lation of 94,000, were reported as receiving 
agricultural relief for subsistence in January. 
The Dominion total on agricultural relief in 
January increased by 28-6 per cent from the 
revised December figure, but was 69-5 per 
cent lower than in January, 1939, and 75-5 
per cent less than in January, 1938. Figures 
for Saskatchewan for January showed an in- 
crease of 39-7 per cent from the reduced total 
for December, 1939, and decreases of 77-2 per 
cent and 82-1 per cent from January, 1939, 


Statistics of 
Relief 
Recipients 
for January 
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and from January, 1938, respectively. The 
Saskatchewan total on agricultural relief still 
represented 63°8 per cent of the Dominion 
total. 

As referred to in the Lasour 


Registration Gazettn for January, 1940, 
in Canada (page 3), the offices of the 
for Employment Service of 
Industrial Canada have been con- 
War Work ducting in recent months a 


civilian registration of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers whose training 
and experience would seem to qualify them 
for employment in industries engaged in the 
production of war materials. The registra- 
tion has been taken in all provinces, special 
arrangements having been made in Prince 
Edward Island where there is no office of the 
Employment Service. In the previous re- 
ference to the matter in the Lasour GazerTs, 
it was stated that the registration had not 
yet begun in the Province of Ontario as that 
province had felt that it was desirable to 
postpone action until the demand for workers 
for war industries became more pronounced. 
However, Ontario has now undertaken the 
registration, commencing late in January. 

To date about 25,000 skilled and semi-skilled 
workers have been registered, of whom 1,100 
are female persons; 4,500 of the total were 
unemployed at the time of registration, while 
of the 20,500 reported as unemployed when 
registering, 19,000 were stated to be fully 
employable and 1,500 to be partially em- 
ployable. 

The registration is still continuing, but 
already some persons who have filed these 
special applications with the Employment 
Offices have been placed in jobs. 


The Speech from the Throne 
Labour measures opening the Quebec Legis- 
indicated in lature on February 20 con- 


Quebec tained a reference to the in- 
Legislature troduction of new legisla- 

tion to replace the Fair 
Wage Act. Other labour and social measures 


were also indicated as follows: 


Fully aware of our responsibility towards the 
working classes, we will introduce a minimum 
wage law to replace the present Fair Wage 
Act. This law will be complementary to the 
Collective Labour Agreements’ Act which will 
be entrusted to a commission for study with a 
view to making thereto any desirable amend- 
ments. Two recent acts, which appear to be 
contrary to the interests of the workmen, will 
be repealed. We will strengthen our social 
legislation by setting up a labour council, 
similar to those which have proved so beneficial 
in Europe. 

Special consideration will be given to the 
rising generation, which is passing through such 
difficult times. In addition to the numerous un- 
dertakings which we propose to set in motion, 
we will arrange without delay with the federal 
government for the renewal of the agreement 
respecting the Youth Aid Act. 


On April 13, 1939, the Mani- 


Recommenda- _toba Legislature appointed 
tions of special a Special Select Committee 
Manitoba for the purpose of inves- 
Committee on _ tigating unemployment and 
unemployment the effect of the regulations 


for the administration of aid 

upon recipients, upon the public and upon 
industry and commerce. 

This Committee submitted its report to the 

Legislature on February 22, and its recom- 


mendations deal not only with the administer- 


ing of relief in the province, but also certain 
national factors. 

In the provincial field it advocated that 
there be no change in the present set-up of 
relief administration. It considered, however, 
that the Greater Winnipeg Unemployment 
Advisory Board “should take into account 
various unforeseen factors as they may arise 
and that the present regulations may be 
amended as may be found necessary due to 
this country being in a state of war and to the 
fact also that there may be a rise in the level 
of commodity prices.” 

It found that relief allowances “at the 
present time are adequate to cover the 
generality of cases, but that the Appeal 
Board should take all necessary steps to cover 
individual special cases as the same may come 
before it.” The Committee was of the opinion 
“that clothing and other articles of personal 
apparel should be as varied in pattern and 
style as reasonably possible to avoid relief 
recipients, and especially school children, being 
identified by the type of clothing they wear;” 
that “great care should be taken to get clothing 
of reasonably good quality and that such 
clothing and other supplies should, as far as 
possible, be purchased from manufacturers in 
the Province of Manitoba and only from such 
as observe fair conditions of labour employed 
in their establishments.” 

It further suggested that “a competent shoe 
man should be provided to assist recipients in 
obtaining suitable shoes;” and that adequate 
facilities be provided to enable recipients to 
examine and try on their articles. 

The Committee recommended to the Federal 
Government “that as a national policy the 
principle of a shorter working week be 
adopted;” and that the age of eligibility for 
old age pensions be reduced from 70 years to 
65 years. 

In conclusion the Committee recommended 
“that the rules and regulations governing 
material aid be so amended to take care of all 
unemployed young men and women who are 
members of families of low and moderate in- 
come brackets and that the Advisory Board be 
requested to set up a schedule under which 


such cases of young men and women be 
eligible.” 
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In the February issue of 


Welfare Industrial Canada, official 
Plans of publication of the Canadian 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Industries there is given the results 


of a survey of employees’ 
welfare plans in Canadian industries. These 
plans have been introduced: as a protection 
against unemployment, old age, sickness, or 
other forms of disability not already provided 
for in workmen’s compensation legislation. 
The information obtained in this survey is 
published in an article entitled “ Unemploy- 
ment Protection Plans” by Mr. G. V. V. 
Nicholls, of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The policy and measures generally adopted 
by an increasing number of Canadian manu- 
facturers in welfare plans and employment are 
outlined in the following paragraphs from the 
article :— 


The welfare plans of Canadian manufacturers 
are of a great variety of types. A substantial 
number of the members who replied to the 
circular stated that they had group insurance 
or an old-age pension plan in force in their 
plants. Some of the group insurance was life 
only, some sickness, total disability and accident 
as well. Some firms not only had group 
insurance of all these types in force, but had 
also provided for the payment of pensions 
upon retirement. Admittedly, however, none 
of these schemes could properly be classified 
as an unemployment protection plan. They 
are a protection against unemployment due to 
old age, sickness or accident, it is true, but, 
except to the extent that the policy has a 
cash surrender or loan value, they are of no 
assistance to the employable worker who is 
laid off through economic causes. 

The measures adopted by Canadian manu- 
facturers against this latter type of unem- 
ployment may for convenience be divided into 
four: control of production, facilities for loans, 
a miscellaneous group of what can perhaps be 
called unemployment benefit plans, and savings 
schemes. 

Many of the Association’s members, for whose 
products there is an uneven demand, attempt 
to reduce lay-offs by a careful planning of 
production. Planned production to these com- 
panies is not only a pious expression of hope; 
with them it is a considered policy. They 
appreciate that even more important for the 
worker than wage rates per hour or week is 
the income he earns over a yearly period. The 
employee paid at a high wage rate is often 
worse off than his fellow worker who is 
regularly employed at a lower rate. They try 
therefore to plan their manufacturing activities 
in advance so as to insure as uniform a 
volume of employment as possible throughout 
the year. Stocks of the finished product are 
accumulated during slack periods and in the 
rush season sales will be in excess of pro- 
duction. 


A wide variety of welfare plans—ranging 
from group insurance and old age pensions 
to thrift and savings programs—is included in 
the survey. (The well-established plans of 


several of the companies listed in the article 
have been summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerts. In particular, the un- 
employment benefit plan of the Canadian 
Kodak Company was reviewed in the issue 
of August 1931, page 894). 


According to the fourth an- 


Annual nual report of the United 
Report States Social Security Board 
U.S. Social for the fiscal year ending 
Security June 30, 1939, payments 
Board during that period to in- 


dividuals under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act (Lasour 
Gazette, September 1935, page 801) and 
a states legislation totalled $987-0 mil- 
ion, 


Unemployment Compensation.—During the 
period reviewed by the report, unemployment 
benefits totalling $446-1 million were paid in 
46 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska 
and Hawaii. These benefits were paid from 
funds established by contributions made by 
employers and in some states by employees 
under state legislation approved by the Board 
as within the general framework outlined in 
the Act. The unemployment compensation 
program became nation-wide in July, 1939, 
with the commencement of benefit payments 
in Illinois and Montana. Federal grants pro- 
vided $58-8 million for the administration of 
these laws, including the expansion of state 


employment services to meet the additional 


responsibilities they carried in connection 
with unemployment compensation. 

Old-Age Insurance —During 1938-39 the old- 
age assistance program was extended in the 
United States to nation-wide operation, the 
Federal Government providing approximately 
one-half of the $411-5 million paid to needy 
aged persons under plans formulated and 
administered by the states. These plans are 
subject to certain safeguards for the use of 
Federal funds specified in the Social Security 
Act. Under this program more than two 
million old people received aid. Lump-sum 
payments amounting in total to $14-3 million 
were paid from Federal funds to aged workers 
covered by the Federal old-age insurance 
program. 

Aid to the Blind and Dependent Children — 
By June, 1939, the United States Federal-State 
program for aid to the blind and also for aid 
to dependent children were each in effect in 
42 of the 51 jurisdictions entitled to parti- 
cipate under the Act. 

In 40 states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, some 51,000 needy blind persons re- 
ceived $11-9 million during the year to which 
the Federal Government contributed approx- 
imately one-half. In the same areas, aid 
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totalling $103-2 million, of which about one- 
fourth represented Federal funds, was given 
to some 366,000 families on behalf of more 
than 900,000 dependent children who had been 
deprived of parental support. 


Public Assistance—Of the total ($987-0 
million) expended under the terms of the 
Social Security Act and related state legis- 
lation, $526-6 million was paid from Federal, 
state, and local funds to recipients of public 
assistance in states collaborating in the pro- 
gram. 


Health, Welfare and Vocational Rehabihta- 
tion—Health, welfare, and vocational reha- 
bilitation services were also substantially in 
nation-wide operation. All of the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii were availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to use Federal funds to strengthen 
and extend their public-health services under 
plans approved by the United States Public 
Health Service. All states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii were adminis- 
tering plans approved by the Federal Child- 
ren’s Bureau for services for maternal and 
child health and for cripped children, and 
all but Wyoming were administering plans 
for child-welfare services. The program for 
vocational rehabilitation, for which Federal 
responsibility is assigned to the Office of 
Education was in operation in 46 states and 
in Hawaii; under other legislation funds were 
also provided for this purpose in the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


The first annual report of 
First the Wage and Hour Divi- 
Annual sion of the United States 
Report under Department of Labor 
U.S. Fair covering the period ending 
Labor December 31, 1939, states 
Standards that experience during the 
Act first year of operation in- 


dicates that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (Lasour Gazerte, July 
1938, page 718), establishing a national “floor 
for wages and ceiling for hours” is enforceable. 

The report outlines briefly the disappearance 
of the agricultural frontier, the centralization 
of industry in cities and the earliest legislative 
enactments for regulating hours of work and 
wage standards, leading up to the passage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The report refers to the mandatory revision 
of wages and hours which went into effect on 
October 24, 1939 (Lasour Gazette, November 
1939, page 1090) raising the minimum wage to 
30 cents an hour and reducing working hours 
from a maximum of 44 to 42 per week. It 
shows that 650,000 workers in the United States 
benefited by the wage increases without any 
dislocation of employment. It is also 


estimated that concurrently with the wage in- 
creases and the limitation upon hours of work 
imposed by the statute, 2,400,000 workers had 
their work week shortened. 


The report also refers to the criminal pro- 
ceedings taken against employers not observing 
the requirements of the legislation. Fines 
totalling $247,850 were levied during the year 
in 37 completed actions in all of which the 
prosecution was successful. The payment of 
$132,350 of these fines was conditionally 
suspended on full restitution by the em- 
ployers to the employees of wages illegally 
withheld. A total exceeding $1,000,000 in back 
payments has been agreed upon as restitution 
to more than 18,000 employees. Of this sum 
$250,000 has already been paid. At the time 
the report was issued 26 cases concerning 
claims for back payment of wages were pend- 
ing legal decision, 

The report indicates that more than 1,000 
complaints a week are currently being re- 
ceived by the Wage-Hour office of the Divi- 
sion whose activities have been decentralized 
into 15 regions. Slightly more than one-half 
of the complaints concern overtime rather 
than minimum wages. 


At the 89th session of the 


Limited Governing Body of the In- 
Agenda of ternational Labour Office on 
International February 1-5, it was decided 
Labour that the 1940 session of the 
Conference International Labour Con- 
Convening at ference would open on June 
Geneva on 5, at Geneva with the 
June 5 Governing Body convening 


on June 1. It was con- 
sidered that the combined meetings of the 
Conference and the Governing Body should 
not extend over two weeks. 

This decision was the occasion for an ex- 
tended discussion at the February session of 
the Governing Body. All speakers favoured 
the holding of the Conference in Geneva in 
June, if circumstances permitted, but agreed 
that the officers of the Governing Body and 
the International Labour Office should be given 
authority to change the date or place of 
meeting if necessary. The advantages of hold- 
ing the meeting in Geneva were considered by 
the administration to be of great importance, 
mainly in the interests of economy, as the 
holding of the Conference there is consider- 
ably less expensive than transferring the 
necessary organization to another place. It 
was also thought most desirable that the mem- 
bers of the Conference should, particularly at 
this time, be in touch with the offices and 
staff of the organization at Geneva and with 
the work in progress. It was noted that the 
Havana Conference had suggested that it 
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might be held in an American country, but it 
was felt, at least by the Director, that the 
holding of this Conference in America made it 
desirable to hold the next Conference in 
Europe. yin 

In accordance with instructions from the 
Ministry of Labour, the Canadian representa- 
tive pointed out that Canadian participation 
in the Conference must be contingent on 
compatibility with the primary obligations of 
national defence. 

The question of the agenda of the Con- 
ference was also discussed at length and it 
was decided that the agenda should be limited 
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to the usual routine items, the discussion on 
the Director’s report and one other subject. 
The subject chosen was “Methods of Colla- 
boration between Public Authorities and Em- 
ployers’ and Workers’ Organizations.” 

Two other subjects suggested by the Office 
were: 

(a) Wage Policy in relation to Price Changes. 

(6) Social Policy and Social Legislation in 

relation to the Family, 

It was decided to put these two subjects on 
the program of work of the International 
Labour Office, but not on the agenda of the 
Conference. 





Annual Report of United States Secretary of Labor 


The twenty-seventh annual report of the 
United States Secretary of Labor covering the 
activities of the Department of Labor in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, has recently 
been received. 

The report states that for the wage earners 
of the United States the fiscal year was one 
of substantial improvement. Opportunities 
for employment were more numerous, wages 
increased, maximum hours of labor decreased, 
physical conditions of work became safer and 
more healthful. These and other benefits are 
the cumulative result of the comprehensive 
economic and social program which was 
launched in 1933. “They are corollaries” the 
report declares, “of the general expansion in 
business production and distribution con- 
tingent upon the 6 years’ operation of this 
program.” 

Total non-agricultural private employment, 
as of June, 1939, was 33,500,000 compared to 
26,100,000 in March, 1933. In other words, 
7,400,000 more persons were employed in this 
class of jobs in June, 1939, than 6 years ago 


and 1,253,000 more than were employed during 
this same month in the fiscal year of 1938. 
Weekly factory pay rolls increased from 
$72,697,000 as of March, 1933, to $164,089,000 
as of June, 1939, a rise of $91,392,000, with the 
increase for June of this fiscal year over the 
corresponding month last year amounting to 
$29,138,000 weekly. The trend also indicated 
that employment and pay rolls would continue 
to rise through the fall months. Building con- 
struction of all kinds, which stimulates em- 
ployment in many other lines, jumped from 
value of $3,000,000,000 in the calendar year 
1933 to $6,500,000,000 in 1938, and from figures 
available it is estimated it will rise $500,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 more in the 1939 calendar 
year. 

These concrete figures, the report states, 
show direct economic gains made since 1933, 
“which have been accompanied by social 
advances made through legislation designed 
primarily to.benefit the wage earner but also 
in the public interest, and the combination 
has operated to promote the general well- 
being of this generation and those to come.” 





Old Age Pension Program in Great Britain 


The British Government’s old age pension 
program was recently outlined in the House 
of Commons by Sir John Simon, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who indicated that the plan 
will lower the pension age for women from 
65 to 60 and give supplementary allowances 
to about 275,000 aged persons. 

The bill calls for an unemployment assist- 
ance board, supervised by the Minister of 
Health in England and Wales, and the secre- 
tary for Scotland, in Scotland. The family 
means test is to be replaced by an examina- 
tion on a basis of simple household needs 
under the new measure. 

97325—2 


Replying to Labour Opposition criticism, 
Mr. Walter Elliott, Public Health Minister, 
stated in part: 

“In July all local authorities of England 
and Wales, with the support of all local auth- 
Orities in Scotland, made a demand that the 
pension should be made adequate, so that 
old people should not in the future have to 
rely upon public assistance. 

“That representation has been met by the 
provisions of this financial resolution. The 
demand of the local authorities was that the 
burden of supplementing old age pensions 
should be lifted from their shoulders.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


“| Ripa applications for the establishment 
by the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently as follows:— 


(1) From 34 employees of the Quebec Power 
Company being operators, linemen, patrolmen 
and metermen, members of Local Union ABT 
1106, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The employees request deletion of 
certain words in the clause of the agreement 
relating to overtime, which they claim are 
inconsistent; also a change in the number of 
hours worked by patrolmen. An officer of 
the department conferred in Quebec City with 
representatives of the company and of the 
employees in regard to this dispute, and as 
a result of his mediation direct negotiations 
between the parties are now in progress. 

(2) From 190 employees of Canada Veneers 
Limited, at Saint John, N.B., being members 
of Local Union No. 2533, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. The 
dispute arises out of the efforts of the union 
to secure a signed agreement with the company 
providing for increased wages and improved 
working conditions; also a demand for 
reinstatement of an employee who, it is 
alleged, was dismissed because of his activities 
as secretary of the union. 

(3) From 125 employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company at Britt and Jack 
Fish, Ontario, being clam tower operators, 
riggers, land, hoist or crane operators, clam 
tower firemen, power house firemen, land, hoist 
or crane firemen, hatchmen and cable car 
trippers, boat and trestle men, clerks and 
unclassified labour, members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The cause of the dispute is stated to 
be the employees’ request for increased wages 
and for either an agreement covering the 
employees at Jack Fish or the inclusion of 
those employees in the agreement at Britt. 

It was reported in the Lasour GazeTre for 
January, 1940, page 8, that Messrs. Arthur W. 
Roebuck, K.C., and Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., 
both of Toronto, had been, on the recom- 
mendation of the employees and company 
concerned, appointed members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company and the “Red 
Cap” messengers employed at the Toronto 
railway terminal, being members of the 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. Mr. Roebuck subsequently resigned 
as a member of the Board and on the recom- 
mendation of the employees the Honourable 
James Murdock, of Ottawa, was appointed 
Board member in his stead. Senator Murdock 
and Mr. Sinclair were unable to agree upon 
a person for appointment as third member 
and chairman of the Board, and in the absence 
of a joint recommendation the Minister 
appointed His Honour Judge J ohn T. Mulcahy, 
of Pembroke, Ontario, to the chairmanship. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister on February 
24th to deal with a wages dispute between 
the London Street Railway Company and its 
motormen-conductors, bus operators, shopmen, 
barnmen and trackmen, members of Division 
741, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (Lasour Gazerre, February, 1940, 
p. 101). The personnel of the Board is as 
follows: His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, 
of Windsor, Ontario, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other board members, 
Mr. Waldon Lawr, K.C., of Toronto, nomi- 
nated by the company, and Mr. Oliver William 
Durdin, of London, Ontario, nominated by the 
employees. 

Following receipt in the Department of 
Labour on December 8 of an application for 
the establishment of a Board from under- 
ground miners, millmen, mechanics, surface 
workers, steel sharpeners, hoistmen, cage 
tenders, etc., in the employ of the Teck Hughes 
Gold Mines Limited, at Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario (Lasour GazeTts, December, 1939, 
p. 1207), a protest was made by the General 
Manager of the company concerning the 
manner in which the strike vote had been 
taken. It was claimed that the Kirkland Lake 
Local No. 240 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, did not 
represent the majority of the employees con- 
cerned, and that the ballot authorizing sub- 
mission of the application and the declaration 
regarding strike action had been improperly 
taken and did not indicate the true views of 
the employees. In order to clarify the situ- 
ation the department arranged to have a secret 
ballot taken of all employees of the Teck 
Hughes Gold Mines, Limited. The voting 
took place on February 7 under the super- 
vision of an officer of the Department of 
Labour, with scrutineers appointed. by the 
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employer and employees present. The em- 
ployees were required to vote “yes” or “no” 
on the following question :— 


“Failing an adjustment of the dispute now 
existing or a reference thereof by the Min- 
ister of Labour to a Board of Investigation 
and Conciliation I hereby authorize the 
calling of a strike.” 


Of 657 persons eligible to vote, 632 cast 
ballots, 383 favouring and 247 opposing a 
strike. Two ballots were spoiled. In the 
meantime, on January 31, the company dis- 
charged 47 employees, two of whom had been 
signatories to the application. A Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour on Febru- 
ary 138, the personnel of which is as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice W. M. Martin, 
of Regina, Sask., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 


mendation from the other board members, 
and Messrs. G. C. Bateman and J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., both of Toronto, nominated by the 
company and employees respectively. 

The text of the findings of the Board which 
dealt with a dispute between the Malagash 
Salt Company, Limited, and its employees 
being members of the United Salt Mine 
Workers, Local Industrial Union No. 323, 
C.I.0., appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
December, 1989, page 1215. The employees 
ceased work on February 19 because of the 
failure of the company to comply with the 
Board’s recommendations that wages of all 
men receiving less than $3 per day should be 
increased to that amount and that the eight 
hour day should be put into effect in the mine. 
Details of the strike will be found in the 
article on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
during February, 1940, beginning at page 206 
of this issue. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Mr. F. W. Nicholas and the Checkers, 
Porters, Coopers, etc., in his Employ at Port MeNicoll, Ontario 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between Mr. F. W. Nicholas, of 
Port MeNicoll, Ontario, and the checkers, 
porters, coopers, etc., in his employ, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, were received by the Minister of 
Labour on February 14. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman, Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. Mc- 
Tague, of the Court of Appeal for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, and the member nominated 
by the employer, Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
of Toronto. The board member nominated 
by the employees, Mr. Arthur W. Roebuck, 
K.C., of Toronto, dissented from certain 
recommendations of the other members and 
presented a minority report. 

The texts of the two reports follow: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Mr. F. W. Nicholas, of Port McNicoll, 
Ontario (Employer), and checkers, porters, 
coopers, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
(Employees). 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by you in the above matter 
now begs to report that the board is com- 
posed of the Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. McTague 
of the Court of Appeal for the Province of 

97325—23 


Ontario, appointed on the joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other members, and Arthur W. 
Roebuck, Esq., K.C., of Toronto, nominated 
by the employees, and V. A. Sinclair, Esq., 
K.C., of Toronto, nominated by the employer. 

At the hearings the employees were repre- 
sented by: 


Mr, F. H. Hall, Vice-President, 
Mr. W. H. Rowe, General Chairman 
CORR ae 
Mr. John Travers, Local Chairman, 
Mr. Steve Thoms, Assistant Local Chair- 
man, 
all of the employees’ union; and the employer 
was represented by: 
Mr. F. W. Nicholas, the employer, 
Mr. N. McMillan, General Superinten- 
dent for the C.P.R., Toronto. 


The Board met on October 20, 1939, to dis- 
cuss and agree upon procedure, the time for 
first public hearing and making arrangements 
for place of hearing at Osgoode Hall, and 
for fixing the date of the first hearing. 

The Board commenced its public hearings 
at Osgoode Hall, Toronto, on October 24 and, 
after hearing the case of the employees and a 
formal reply of the employer, the hearing was 
adjourned until October 26 to permit of 
preparation of a reply by the employer and 
was resumed on October 26 when both parties 
were again heard. At the close of the hearing 
a recommendation was made to the parties 
that they try and get together and settle 


their differences and that the Board would 


adjourn until the next day when it was hoped 
an agreement would have been arrived at. 
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The Board resumed its sittings on October 
27 when the parties reported that they were 
unable to agree owing to a difference upon 
certain fundamental principles. Further sub- 
missions in writing were made by both parties 
to cover questions upon which the Board 
wanted further information and the Board 
then resumed its sittings on November 7 
when the Board thoroughly considered the 
representations and the documents filed by the 
parties. After considerable discussion it 
appeared that it would not be possible for the 
members of the Board to agree on all points. 
Suggestions were then made that it might be 
possible to get ‘the parties themselves to agree 
and meetings of the Board were held on 
November 16 and 24 after interviews with the 
parties to bring about such agreement. Finally 

on December 18 a meeting of the Board was 
held at which all parties were present and 
the parties agreed to meet and discuss an agree- 
ment which could be approved by the Board. 
Such meeting was held but both parties have 
advised the Board that no agreement could be 
reached. The Board therefore met this 30th 
of January, 1940, and considered final reports, 
which were signed, as Mr. Roebuck unfortu- 
nately desired to submit a minority report on 
one of the matters at issue. 

It is understood by the Board in making 
this report that an amended agreement is under 
discussion between the parties and that such 
an agreement will be completed and entered 
into by the parties and that the only matters 
in connection with this agreement which have 
been referred to the Board for decision are 
five in number and the terms of this amended 
agreement between the parties are left entirely 
to the panties for settlement except as to the 
matters which have been expressly referred 
to the Board which are as follows: 


1. The matter of certain dismissed em- 
ployees going back to May, 1938, and which 
the employees alleged had been dismissed 
because of their being associated with the 
organization of the union. 

2. The addition to the agreement of a new 
classification covering those engaged in coal 
handling at Port MecNicoll. 

3. An increase in the hourly rates of pay 
of the employees to the following amounts: 


Checkers 6) 80% SP a 
@ Coopers... 2 PURE Tt 56 
Motor truck operators. , Pee, cane Be 
Watelimien ti) . 20.7 AO Tair GS 
Sling men ws HAGEL AR Sere BS 
Porters oo) Ge. er ke gO aol 


4. That these rates of pay be made re- 
troactive to the date of application for a 
Board. 


5. Allowance of time and a half for work 
performed on Sunday and upon specific 
Dominion holidays. 


Finding Number One: As to the question of 
dismissal of employees. 

When this matter came up for discussion 
on the hearing, witnesses being present on the 
suggestion of the Board, it was agreed by both 
parties that the matter of the dismissal of 
these workmen should be referred to Mr. N. 
McMillan, General Superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and Mr. W. H. 
Rowe, General Chairman (C.P.R.) of the 
union, for final decision, so that no finding is 
made by the Board in this connection. 


Finding Number Two: The addition of a 
new classification under the agreement for 
those engaged in coal handling at Port Mc- 
Nicoll. 

After careful consideration the Board finds 
that owing to the difference in the kind of 
work and the conditions under which it is 
carried on, it is not desirable that any new 
classification of coal handling should be added 
to the agreement in question but the Board 
do not make any findings as to the rates of 
pay which should be allowed to the coal 
handlers and consider that this can be dealt 
with in a satisfactory manner by the em- 
ployer and men engaged. 


Finding Number Three: Claim for raise of 
hourly rates to pay of the employees. 

The Board have considered the representa- 
tions made and the evidence which has been 
submitted to the Board on behalf of the 
employees showing rates of pay which have 
been entered into by the employers in similar 
classes of work during the years 1938 and 1939 
and extending from Montreal through Toronto 
and Hamilton, Point Edward to Fort William 
and Port Arthur at the Head of the Lakes. 
The basic rate arrived at in.these agreements 
for porters who constitute about 75 per cent 
of the men engaged at Port McNicoll appears 
to be a rate of 50 cents per hour with an 
additional one cent per hour for night work. 

Notwithstanding the various increases 
already made by the employer and his sub- 
mission as to what constitutes a fair wage at 


Port MecNicoll, the Board finds that the rate 


agreed upon at Fort William by the C.P.R. 
and its employees should also constitute the 
hourly rate of pay for porters at Port Mc- 
Nicoll, and that the hourly rates of pay of 
the porters at Port McNicoll should therefore 
be advanced to the Fort William rate, namely, 


50 cents for actual time worked, with a 
differential of one cent per hour for the work 
performed between the hours of 7 p.m. and 


7 am., and that the agreement should provide 
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this basic rate for porters, with the usual 
additional rates for other grades of employ- 
ment not exceeding in any case the agreed rate 
at Fort William. 


Finding Number Four: Retroactivity of rates 
of pay. 

The Board consider that the practice* of the 
Department of Labour as confirmed by agree- 
ment with many of the railroad unions is that 
retroactive effect shall not be given to the 
recommendations of such Boards except by 
mutual agreement beyond the date of disputes 
are finally dealt with by the Board and copies 
of their reports have been delivered through 
the Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation to the parties affected, and the 
Board find that in this case the practice of 
the Department shall be carried out and that 
the increases of pay shall take effect from the 
time that the findings of the Board have been 
communicated by the Registrar to the parties. 

Finding Number Five: Claim of employees 
for time and one-half on Sundays and Domin- 
ion statutory holidays. 

_ As stated during the hearings, the Chairman 
has felt a great deal of difficulty in coming to 
a decision on this branch of the employees’ 
application and has felt strongly influenced by 
and sympathetic with the claims made by the 
employees that this allowance has been made 
in most of their contracts for this kind of 
work from the Atlantic to the Pacific and is 
to that extent a somewhat standard practice 
and that it might adversely affect the agree- 
ments already entered into by them in which 
this has been allowed (more especially those 
entered into with the Canada Steamships 
Lines at the various lake ports cited) and 
also with their claims that Sunday is the best 
day of rest that man can have and that they 
should be entitled to it where possible, and 
also that a punitive allowance of time and a 
half on Sunday would have a strong influence 
on doing away to a great extent with the 
practice of Sunday work and that their em- 
ployees at Port McNicoll should have the 
same privileges in this respect as their mem- 
bers at other ports. On the other hand, it has 
been just as strongly urged by the employer 
and Mr. McMillan, the representative of the 
C.P.R., that, whether this work is_per- 

* Editor’s Note.—This relates to an opinion obtained 
by the Labour Department from the Department of 
Justice in December, 1931, at the request of representa- 
tives of various railway employees’ organizations, who 
had protested against a wage deduction being made 
retroactive in accordance with a board’s recommen- 
dation, and had contended that Section 58 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act prohibited a 
change in wages until the board had dealt with the 
matter and a copy of its report had been delivered to 
the parties affected. This contention was upheld by 


the Department of Justice in the opinion referred to 
above. (Lasour Gazerte, January, 1932, page 16). 


formed through a contractor or not, the 
operations at Port McNicoll are really a part 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway System and 
must be operated as such, and that there is 
a regular timetable to be observed in the 
handling of freight at this port as part of 
competitive freight systems which applies both 
to their transcontinental freight and freight 
from Chicago to the Eastern States, and that 
to carry on it is absolutely necessary that 
Sunday work should be done in the un- 
loading, sortation and reloading of freight at 
Port McNicoll in continuous railroad operation, 
and that the railroad principle of a regular 
assigned day off duty in each week, Sunday 
if possible, should apply to these freight 
handlers at Port McNicoll and that this has 
been offered to these employees, who have re- 
fused it, preferring to take Sunday work at 
regular pay, as is now the practice of this port; 
and they further claim that the new condi- 
tion applied for by the employees of time and 
a half for Sunday work has not been adopted 
as a new condition in any agreement entered 
into by the Canadian Pacific Railway for 
twenty years and a memorandum is filed of 
the various agreements entered into by the 
various railroad unions, including the appli- 
cant union, confirming this. They also point 
out that this has not been the practice at 
Port McNicoll, at Depot Harbour, the adjoin- 
ing C.N.R. port, which is also a railway 
operation similar to that of Port MeNicoll, nor 
at Britt, also a Georgian Bay port for coal 
handling, where an agreement was entered 
into with the same union as makes this appli- 
cation which became effective on June 16, 
1938, in which the principle contended for 
by the employer has been fully recognized. 
They further contend that the agreements re- 
ferred to by the employees in which time and 
a half for Sunday is recognized, are the ex- 
ceptions and are due to local conditions in 
ocean ports, to the long-established practice 
of the longshoremen, and at Fort William to 
the fact that this practice was very old, 
running back to 1908 at least, and had not 
been changed due to long observance and at 
most seasons little Sunday work. 

After careful consideration of these different 
contentions the Board find (Mr. Roebuck dis- 
senting) that the operation at Port MeNicoll 
is essentially a railroad operation to which 
the railroad principles apply and that Sunday 
work is a necessity in continuous railway 
operation and that therefore the agreements 
entered into between the Canada Steamships 
Lines and shipping companies to which rail- 
road principles. do not apply are not really 
applicable, and in the same way the Board’s 
finding in this case would probably not be con- 
sidered as in any way interfering with the 
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agreements entered into between the union 
and steamship companies at other ports. 


The Board further find after considering the 
best interests of the employees and the sub- 
stantial increase in rates of pay made by this 
report, the recognized principle of an assigned 
day off work each week, Sunday where possible, 
in railway practice, and that the practice in 
the Georgian Bay ports of Port MeNicoll, 
Depot Harbour and Britt has not allowed time 
and a half for Sunday, that therefore time 
and a half on Sunday should not be allowed 
unless Sunday is the assigned day off work. 

On the question of time and a half on 
Dominion statutory holidays the employer has 
been willing, if Sunday time and a half was 
not granted, to pay time and a half on certain 
Dominion statutory holidays. In accordance 
with railroad practice the Board find that the 
request of the men for time and a half on 
Dominion statutory holidays as enumerated 
hereafter should be granted. 


There should be added to the amended con- 
tract clauses to the following effect: 


Employees will be assigned a regular seventh 
day off duty each week, Sunday if possible. If 
required to work on such regular assigned 
seventh day off duty, they shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half on the actual 
minute basis with a minimum of two hours at 
time and a half for which two hours’ service 
may be required. 

Where employees are required to work on 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day or Christmas Day, they shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half. In the event 
of any of the above holidays falling on Sunday 
the day substituted by the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be observed. 

In conclusion the Board desires to thank the 
representatives both of the employees and the 
employer for the ability and fairness with 
which they have presented their respective 
cases and for their unfailing courtesy in 
supplying all the information which the Board 
have desired and the Board desires to accord 
them the highest praise in this connection. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Signed: C. P. McTague, 
Chairman. 
Signed: V. A. Sinclair, 
Member. 
Toronto, January 30, 1940. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a Dispute between 
Mr. F. W. Nicholas of Port McNicoll, 
Ontario, (Employer); and Checkers, 
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Porters, Coopers, etc., Members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, (Employees). 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sm,—Through the courtesy of my fellow 
members of the Board, I have had the advan- 
tage of reading their majority report, and find 
it necessary to dissent in a number of particu- 
lars. I join in Finding Number One, so that 
in the matter of the dismissed employees we 
are unanimous. 

I do not agree with Finding Number Two. 
The freight handlers at Port MecNicoll are 
now paid an additional 4 cents per hour when 
shovelling coal. The employer justifies this in- 
crease in rate by saying that coal shovelling 
is heavy work, usually outside, often in rain, 
and frequently at night. The employees claim 
that this advance of 4 cents should be main- 
tained were the general rate increased to 50 
cents. By practice, the employer has 
voluntarily created a differential rate higher 
than that of freight handlers, and in accordance 
with the reasons given above, in which all 
agreed, I think it should be maintained, and 
I recommend accordingly. 

With regard to Finding Number Three, 
that the wages of porters at Port MeNicoll 
should be advanced to 50 cents per hour 
with an additional 1 cent per hour for night 
work, with the usual additional rates for other 
grades of employment, I join heartily. Much 
might be said in support of this finding, but 
in the majority report, the facts I think are 
sufficiently stated. 

In Finding Number Four, the majority hold 
that the awarded increase in wages should not 
be retroactive on the ground that it is the 
practicet of the Department of Labour that 
retroactive effect shall be given to recom- 
mendations of Boards of Conciliation only 
when mutually agreed upon by the parties. 
With this I disagree. I do not understand in 
my appointment any obligation to restrict 
the Board’s findings within the bounds of any 
arbitrary rules of practice of the Department 
of Labour. I think the question should be 
determined purely on the basis of the justice 
of the claim. The agreement as to wages 
under which the parties operated during the 
season of 1989 was reached when the men 
were on strike. The men compromised in 
order that the activities of the Port might be 
resumed, but they were not satisfied and they 
included in the agreement the right to ter- 
minate on thirty days’ notice, and notice was 
given when the men applied to the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the constitution of the 


t See editor’s note on page 201. 
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present Board of Conciliation. The employees 
allege that the long delay is bringing the 
question to a hearing was caused by the em- 
ployer. This, the employer denies, and the 
point may be left undecided. The fact is that 
practically the entire season of activity went 
by while the men were working at a rate 
which they claim to be unjust and which was 
unsatisfactory to them. Had ithe employees’ 
other demands been granted by the employer, 
that for a retroactive effect of the increase in 
wages now found by this Board to be just 
may possibly have been abandoned by the 
men, but that is a matter of negotiation 
rather than of decision on a basis of rights. 
I think the Board’s award should apply from 
the date of the men’s application, and my 
recommendation is that the wage increase be 
made effective from May 1, 1939, inasmuch 
as notice of the desire to revise the agree- 
ment had been duly given on March 2, 1939, 
and it seems unreasonable that the processes 
of negotiation and board procedure should 
operate to deprive the employees of any 
advance during the entire period of naviga- 
tion last year. 

Finding Number Five in the majority report 
is to the effect that the work of the employees 
at Port MecNicoll is essentially a railroad 
operation and that therefore the principle of 
an assigned day off work each week, Sunday 
where possible, should apply. It is also found 
that the men’s request for time and a half on 
Dominion statutory holidays should be 
eranted. With the last finding I agree, but 
with the first I completely and strongly dis- 
agree. 

It seems that at the present time, the men 
are called down to work on Sundays, with no 
provision for an alternative day of rest, other 
than the provisions of the general Sunday 
law, and with no increase in rates of pay. 

_The employees ask that they be paid time and 
one half for Sunday work. They argue that 
Sunday work is worth more than that per- 
formed on week-days because of the loss 
of the regular and desirable atmosphere of the 
usual day of rest and because the hours of 
employment as a matter of practice are 
shorter on that day than on weekly work days. 
They also claim that the declarence of an in- 
increased rate of pay would result in the 
almost total elimination of Sunday work, 
which is of course desirable. 

The employer proposes to meet the difficulty 
by assigning to each employee from time to 
time a weekly day of rest, on some day 
throughout the week, with the provision that 
when work is required on the assigned day it 
shall be paid for as time and one half. This 
employer’s proposal the majority of the Board 
adopt, so that men will work for the shorter 


hours of Sunday and under its general dis- 
advantages, with no increase in rate over that 
paid on ordinary work days. 

The assigning of a day of rest other than 
the true Sunday, however, is not an acceptable 
remedy. The number of hours worked by 
those called for Sunday labour is usually 
about only four hours of the day. It is not 
practical to call a smaller number and give a 
full day’s work, because of train connections 
at Medonte, which is the junction point on the 
main line with which Port McNicoll connects, 
or rather perhaps it should be said because 
of the added expense required to make the 
necessary arrangements for connections at 
Medonte in the event of a change in the pre- 
sent system. 

Were the men who work on Sundays assigned 
a day of rest on some one of the week days, 
they would be seriously penalized. Were they 
paid 50 cents an hour for the four hours usually 
worked, they would receive, say, $2 per day, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have lost the 
benefit of an unbroken Sunday. On the other 
hand, the man who was assigned a day of rest 
on Sunday would work on the week days 
(when the Sunday men were off work) for the 
full ten hours of the ordinary working day, 
and with the reasonable possibility of further 
time at a rate of pay increased by the addi- 
tion for overtime. Thus, while the man who 
lost Sunday would be paid $2, the man who 
retained his Sunday and worked on the other 
man’s assigned day, would receive perhaps 35, 
or even more. The proposal of the assigned 
day would therefore make the present hard- 
ship greater rather than being any remedy. 

Now we find that conditions with regard 
to the day of rest among the classes of em- 
ployees before the Board in this particular 
reference, are thoroughly established. From 
coast to coast on the railways, both Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National, the groups of 
men in question, who are referred to in a 
general way as “freight handlers,” if worked 
on Sunday, are paid time and one half. The 
texts of agreements between the railways and 
their employees were laid before the Board 
exhibiting the conditions in this regard, at— 


Employees 
West Saint John, N.B... 650 
St. Andrews,: N.Be.....:. 10 
Montreal, P.Q. sass 650 
Port Arthur, Ontario.... O20 
Fort William, Ontario.... 350 
Vig ncouvers ) (BO a. Pas 150 
Halifax) NB escehlitvess 600 


a total of 2,735 employees. In every one of 
the above, it appears that the agreement pro- 
vides that the freight handlers shall recelve 
time and one half for Sunday work except in 
two places, in one of which, Saint John, they 
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get double time, and in the other, Vancouver, 
they are paid 61 cents per hour (porters’ 
rate) for regular time, and 93 cents per 
hour (porters’ rate) for Sundays and holidays 
and any other overtime—93 cents per hour is 
slightly more than time and one half over the 
61 cent rate. In not one of these cases is 
there a provision for an assigned day of rest 
other than the actual Sunday. 

Agreements were also produced exhibiting 
the conditions in this regard affecting men 


employed by the steamship companies. 
These agreements were for:— 
Men 
MAGOUECH I, og a hese’: 0 mice 6 algae e 560 
SELON fs a helde «CRE ee es ls 350 
Hamiltonsiiaks de Sooo aah ae 150 
Port Edward and Sarnia...... 200 
WVIRCSOR sass cad Restelahe & Beets wes le 50 


In every one of these agreements the pro- 
vision was time and one half for Sundays and 
holidays, without any provision for an 
assigned Sunday. 

The only actual exception to the general 
rule brought to the attention of the Board 
was that of Port McNicoll Here the men 
are working for a contractor who is engaged 
by the railway, instead of directly with their 
real employers, either the steamship company 
or the railway. There does not occur to me 
any reason whatsoever why special conces- 
sions should be made to an intervening con- 
tractor that are denied throughout Canada to 
the ultimate employer. 

It was strongly argued by the railway’s 
representative that the general principle of the 
assigned weekly day of rest, as set up in the 
railway rules, should be made to apply to 
Port MecNicoll, although he admitted that 
it did not apply in the other places which I 
have already mentioned. He argued against 
the concession of time and a half for Sunday 
work in Port McNicoll as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

Clearly, however, if the principles of the 
railway agreements are to apply and are to 
govern the conditions of wages and hours as 
between the employees and their employer at 
Port MecNicoll with respect to Sunday rates, 
then also all other conditions of the railway 
agreements should apply. Due ‘to the inter- 
vention of the contractor, the freight handlers 
at Port McNicoll are denied free transporta- 
tion on the railway, such as is accorded to 
other railroad employees, and of course are 
not covered by the railway pension scheme. 
Men under the general agreement work all the 
year around on an eight-hour day, and are paid 
for all time over eight hours at a rate of 
time and a half. The men at Port McNicoll 
work ten hours before the two cents per 
hour overtime rates apply, and they are paid 
for only such time as they actually work. 


For instance, a schedule of expected ship- 
arrivals is posted on the docks, and the men 
are expected to be present to meet the boat. 
If the boat is late, as is frequently the case, 
the men wait for periods of time varying from 
a few minutes to several hours. For this 
time they get nothing. Overtime for the 
freight handler at Port McNicoll is only two 
cents per hour, not time and a half as on the 
railway. 

Employees under the railway’s general agree- 
ment get a minimum of three hours’ pay if 
called to work, irrespective of how long they 
actually do work. The Port McNicoll em- 
ployees are paid only for the time they are 
actually engaged in work, with nothing for 
coming to work, going home, or waiting for the 
work to commence. The reference to the 
three-hour rule above-mentioned applies, of 
course, only to men on hourly rates of pay. 
Many railway employees are engaged by the 
month, and they receive their monthly cheque 
irrespective of hours worked, overtime added. 
There may be other advantages enjoyed by 
the employees of the railway under the general 
rules, but those mentioned are sufficient to 
illustrate the unfairness of applying one prin- 
ciple to be found in the rules to the handlers 
of freight at Port McNicoll and omitting all 
the rest. Moreover, the evidence indicates 
that the assigned seventh day off duty prin- 
ciple appearing in the railway’s general agree- 
ment is restricted in its application, and in 
effect applies only to such employees as are 
required in connection with continuous 
operation of train service, referring particularly 
to passenger trains. It was not shown that 
any freight handlers under the general agree- 
ment are working straight time for six days 
with an assigned day off in lieu thereof. 

Sunday work has been eliminated at other 
points where time and one half is paid for 
Sunday work, including Fort William which 
is in the immediate neighbourhood and is 
part of the same service. It may not be 
possible to say that Sunday work at Port 
MeNicoll would be completely eliminated 
were the time and one half rule in effect, but 
it is safe to forecast that it would be reduced 
to an amount so small as to be almost 
negligible. Such a trend is the experience 
elsewhere, and one may expect a similar 
occurrence here. And the reason is obvious. 
The boats do not arrive at Port McNicol! on 
Sunday. They arrive on Saturday about noon, 
and they leave on the following Monday at 
about noon. There is accordingly plenty of 
time for loading and unloading Saturday after- 
noon and evening and on Monday morning. 

No doubt the same applies, at least in large 
measure, to the t~ain service for Medonte, 
which is the junction point for Port McNicoll, 
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is on the main line between Toronto and 
Winnipeg, and freight trains are passing 
almost continuously. It is not possible for 
the Board to go into this exact detail, but it 
would seem to be within the power of the 
railway management to make the necessary 
arrangements. In addition it should be ob- 
served that the freight carried by boat is not 
express nor even as a rule fast freight. Goods 
go by boat because of the lower rate charges 
and the lack of necessity for great despatch. 

I am of opinion therefore that the time and 
one-half rate should apply in Port MeNicoll 
at it does to comparable labour at all other 
comparable points for both Sundays and 
holidays. 

I concur in the majority finding that when 
employees are required to work on New 
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Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day or Christmas Day, they should be paid 
at the rate of time and one half, and in the 
event of any of the enumerated holidays 
falling on Sunday, the day substituted by the 
Federal Government shall be observed. 

I also very heartily concur in the com- 
mendation expressed in the majority report 
for the ability and service with which the 
representatives of both the employees and the 
employer presented their respective cases, and 
for their unfailing courtesy both to the Board 
and to one another. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) A. W. Roebuck. 


Dated at Toronto the 13th day of February, 
1940. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1940 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for February, 1940, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of |Time lost in 





Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes | involved ing days 
oFebs rats As Barer - ye ace 
AN. 1940 ces ase 1 , 86 
Bebe (9390's. a.- es ees 8 2,622 24,098 


i Seo eS 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as such 
in the records of the Department, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘ minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods 
taken to secure information preclude the probability of 
omissions of disputes of importance. Information as to 
a dispute involving a small number of employees, or for 
a short period of time, is frequently not received until 
some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
February, as well as the number of workers 
involved and the time loss in man working 
days, was considerably greater than in Janu- 
ary owing to the occurrence of several strikes 
involving comparatively small numbers of 
workers in addition to four disputes which 
resulted in considerable time loss, those in- 
volving coal handlers at Toronto, Ont., gold 
miners in British Columbia, coke oven workers 
at a steel plant in Sydney, NS., and salt 


miners at Malagash, NS. In January the 
only disputes which caused much time loss 
were those involving gold miners in British 
Columbia and electric wire workers at Brock- 
ville, Ont. In February, 1939, a dispute in- 
volving rubber workers at Kitchener, Ont., 
caused over half of the time loss for the month 
but there was also considerable time loss due 
to strikes of coal miners at Blairmore, Alberta, 
and at Cumberland, B.C. 

Two disputes, involving 480 workers, were 
carried over from January and twelve disputes 
commenced during February. Of these 
fourteen disputes, twelve were terminated dur- 
ing the month, six resulting in favour of the 
workers involved, compromise settlements 
being reached in four cases and the results of 
two disputes being 1ecorded as indefinite. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
two strikes or lockouts recorded as in pro- 
gress, namely: gold miners, Pioneer Mines, 
B.C., and salt mine workers at Malagash, NS. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not yet declared 
terminated. Such disputes are listed in this 
paragraph for a period up to one year after 
their removal from the table of current strikes. 
Information is available as to three such dis- 
putes, namely: stationary engineers, Toronto, 
Ont., March 2, 1939-March 11, 1939, one em- 
ployer; fur factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
October 17, 1939-October 31, 1939, one em- 
ployer; and work clothing factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man., December 1, 1939-December 
15, 1939, one employer. 
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Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A strike of workers in a dress factory in 
Montreal, P.Q., from January 22 to Janu- 
ary 24 was reported to the Department too 
late for inclusion in the Lasour GazsrrTe for 
February. The employees desired an increase 
in piece rates of twenty per cent to be 
negotiated under a clause in the agreement 
providing for an adjustment on January 15 or 
arbitration of the claim. As a result of 
negotiations an increase of seven and one-half 
per cent was made for some workers and five 
per cent for others. 

A cessation of work by nine employees in a 
coal mine at Joggins, N.S., occurred on Febru- 
ary 13 and the mine was reported to be closed 
permanently. Following a strike in December 
it was arranged that the mine would be 
operated on a co-operative basis under the 
managing director of the company by which 
it had been operated. The miners claimed 
they were not making a living wage. 

A minor dispute as to piece work earnings 
at Frankford, Ont., involved some forty 
apprentices in a stoppage of work for a short 
time on February 8. The management ex- 
plained the cause of the temporary reduction 
in work, stating that the minimum wages 
arranged for would be paid. 

A minor dispute involved thirty of the 
apprentices in a glove factory in Prescott, 
Ont., for one-half day on February 20. It 
was reported that there was some objection 
to the wages paid for nine and a quarter hours 
per day but the direct cause of the stoppage 
was the dismissal of five boys for misconduct. 
The strikers resumed work on the next day. 

A minor dispute involved four pin boys in a 
bowling alley at Leamington, Ont., on Febru- 
ary 19. These demanded an increase in pay 
from two and one-half cents per string to three 
and one-half and were reported to have been 
replaced immediately. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to February 


Gotp MIners, Pionzrr Mines, B.C—The 
proposal to refer the dispute to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act made by the miners’ 
union toward the end of January was taken 
up with the management, the consent of 
both parties being required as mining dis- 
putes are not directly within the scope of the 


statute since the enactment of the British 
Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act in 1937. The consent of the 
management to a joint application was not 
given. On February 27 it was reported that 
a number of strikers entered the mine with 
supplies of food and water announcing that 
they would remain until a settlement of the 
dispute was reached. After two days as a re- 
sult of discussion with a provincial police officer 
they agreed to come out of the mine. The 
management reopened the mine with a partial 
staff on March 6, and the union called off the 
strike on Sunday, March 10. 


Evectric WIRE WorKERS, BROCKVILLE, 
Ont.—As stated in the Lasour Gazette for 
February, this dispute was terminated and 
work resumed on February 5. It appears 
that work was partially resumed on Febru- 
ary 2. A compromise on the wage increase 
was reached at five cents per hour for males 
and three cents for females, with certain 
other alterations to be made in an amend- 
ment to the agreement. 


Disputes Commencing During February, 
1940 


Gotp Miners, Gotpen Crry (PorcupPINe), 
Ont.—A number of employees in one mine 
ceased work on February 8 to secure in- 
creases in wages, a reduction in hours to 
eight per day from nine and over, apparently 
for surface employees, and improvements in 
sanitary and safety conditions. As a result 
of negotiations a settlement was reached and 
work was resumed on February 10. Wages 
were raised to 50 cents per hour for helpers 
and 574 cents per hour for machine men, 
while the eight-hour day and improvements 
in conditions were agreed upon. It was re- 
ported that many of the workers joined the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 


Sart Mine Workers, Matracasu, NS— 
Employees ceased work on February 19 to 
secure an increase In wages and the eight-hour 
day as recommended by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, (LaBour 
GazeTTE, December, 1939, page 1215). The 
majority of the Board had recommended that 
the minimum rate should be $3 per day and 
that ‘hours should be reduced from ten per 
day to eight “as soon as it is practical without 
disrupting the industry.’ The report also 
stated that to enable the company to continue 
operations successfully certain measures were 
necessary in relation to railway charges, im- 
provements in the market for salt, provincial 
royalties, etc. 
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On receipt of the report of the Board the 
Department referred the recommendations to 
the Nova Scotia Government, the federal De- 
partment of Fisheries, the Canadian National 
Railways, etc., and was informed that con- 
sideration was being given to these recom- 
mendations with a view to carrying them 
out as far as possible. The question as to 
the market for the salt was taken up by the 
Fisheries Department with the Salt Fish 
Board and the Fisheries Experimental Station 
at Halifax. The company advised the De- 
partment that it was unable to raise the rate 
+o $3 even for the ten-hour day until the 
market improved and that conditions were 
less favourable than during the proceedings 
before the Board. At the end of the month 
», settlement had not been reached. On March 10 
it was reported that as a result of con- 
ciliation by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour the representatives of the employer and 
of the workers thad agreed that work should 
be resumed at the previous rates of wages for 
a period pending further attempts to improve 
the financial conditions of the company. 


Coau Mrners, Port Hoop, N.S—Employees 
in one mine re-opened last year ceased work 
on February 20 demanding the reinstatement 
of two miners and claiming that the agree- 
ment in settlement of a strike on January 12, 
1940, was not. being carried out. It was also 
reported that they demanded the dismissal of 
the manager. Two miners had left their 
work two days before, claiming that a payment 
of seven cents per ton for extra handling of 
coal was not being paid as provided in the 
agreement. On returning later they were 1n- 
formed that they had been replaced and were 
discharged. The United Mine Workers then 
called a strike. As a result of conciliation by 
the provincial Department of Mines work was 
resumed on February 28, the two miners being 
reinstated, and it was agreed that the terms 
of the agreement would be carried out. During 
the dispute nine men were charged with un- 
lawful assembly, having told the manager to 
leave and followed him to town, threats being 
alleged. The magistrate remanded them on 
bail for trial in May. 

Coat MINERS, STELLARTON, NS—A number 
of men on the afternoon shift ceased work on 
February 26 as the result of the installation 
of new machinery in connection with longwall 
mining, claiming payment for extra work 
owing to its use. The night shift also joined 
in the strike but work was resumed on the 
next day pending negotiations. 

Women’s C.iorHinc Factory WoRKERS 
(Dresses), MONTREAL, P.Q—Three | strikes 
occurred in three shops, the employees claim- 
ing that the employer in each case on failing 
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to reach a settlement by negotiations as to 
certain changes should have arbitrated the dis- 
pute as provided in the agreement. 

In one establishment the employees alleged 
discrimination against certain workers and de- 
manded that work should not be sent out 
when regular workers were unemployed and in 
any circumstances only to union contract 
shops. The strike was from February 2 to 
February 9 and the demands of the workers 
were accepted. 

In another establishment a twenty per cent 
increase in piece rates for certain work was 
desired and ten per cent was secured after a 
strike from February 6 to February 8. 

In a third shop changes in working condi- 
tions were sought, reducing the work to be 
done for the same wages. This was obtained 
after a stoppage for one-half day on Febru- 
ary 8. 

Weavers, Corron Facrory, Sr. GREGOIRE DE 
Monrmorency, P.Q—The weavers in one 
establishment ceased work on February 19 
alleging that a change in the wage payment 
system reduced earnings below the level pro- 
vided for in an ordinance of the provincial 
Fair Wage Board effective from October 10, 
1939, which increased wages by ten per cent. 
The dispute was referred to the Board for an 
interpretative ruling and on investigation it 
was stated that the wording of certain clauses 
in the order should be amended for clarity and 
the employer was ordered to pay rates which 
would provide for the ten per cent increase 
pending the issue of the amending order. On 
being informed of this by the provincial 
Minister of Labour, work was resumed on 
February 26. 


Woopenware Factory WORKERS (PAILS, 
Erc., OWEN SOUND, Ont—Employees in one 
establishment ceased work on February 14 to 
secure al increase in wages. As a result of 
conciliation by the Ontario Department of 
Labour a compromise was reached at ten per 
cent increase for those receiving less than 39 
cents per hour and five per cent for the others. 
The Canadian. Woodworkers’ Union affiliated 
with the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
was recognized and work was resumed on 
February 19. 


Srrer Min WorKERS (Coxe OveEN), 
Sypnry, N.S—A number of employees in the 
coke oven department of one firm ceased 
work on February 9, in protest against the 
appointment of three new men to new posi- 
tions instead of selecting them from among the 
employees. During negotiations the manage- 
ment pointed out that the rate of pay was 
lower than that for those already employed. 
As the employer had contracts for goods and 
materials which brought the dispute directly 
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under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act as extended under the 
War Measures Act the Minister of Labour 
dealt with the dispute and wurk was resumed 
on February 17. The employer agreed to 
suspend the new men pending further negoti- 
ations, those on strike to be taken back with- 
out discrimination, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to be established if negotiations 
did not result in a settlement of this question 
as well as of an increase in wages under con- 
sideration. 

Coat Hanpiers, Drivers, YARDMEN, Etc., 
Toronto, ONt—Employees of nearly all of the 
coal dealers in Toronto and vicinity ceased 
work on February 19 to secure a closed shop 
agreement with their employers. Many of the 
employers belonged to various associations. 
Employees who were members of the Coal 
Drivers, Helpers and Truckers’ Union, a local 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, in Janu- 
ary appliel for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Act. The matters in dispute being the trade 
practices of certain dealers, guaranteed prices, 
group buying, coupons, etc., it was found that 
a Board could not be established (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1940, page 101). The 
union representatives stated that these trade 
practices by certain dealers affected the busi- 
ness of many dealers so as to r:duce the em- 
ployment and earnings of the employees and 
proposed to the employers’ associations that 
there should be closed shop agreements with 
an increase in wages of ten cents per hour, 
abolition of piece work, time and one-half 


rates of pay after nine hours per day and on 
Sundays and holidays, with certain rules as to 
working conditions. The employers not agree- 
ing to this, the union withdrew all demands 
except that for the closed shop. The wages 
for the various classes of workers are under the 
Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, a schedule 
having been approved by Order in Council, 
October 20, 1939 (Lasour Gazerre, November, 
1939, page 1184). The handling of coal is 
under a by-law of the City of Toronto. It 
was reported that during the strike the dis- 
tribution of coal was confined to that for 
hospitals, schools, certain public buildings and 
to homes where there was sickness and those 
of persons on relief. The strikers picketed the 
yards of the dealers but there was very little 
interference with the few loads of coal being 
delivered. As a result of conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour the strike was 
terminated on February 22. Work was re- 
sumed at the wages under the schedule for 
the coal industry in Toronto under the In- 
dustrial Standards Act, the employers agreeing 
that there would be a grievance committee 
in the establishment of each employer, com- 
posed only of the employees, to deal with any 
matter affecting working conditions with a 
reference of any dispute not settled to con- 
ciliation or arbitration by the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour. It was also provided that 
the committee set up on the suggestion of the 
Ontario Minister of Labour would be con- 
tinued. This consists of representatives of six 
employers’ associations and of the union with 
the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Ontario 
Department of Labour as chairman. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1940* 








Number involved Time loss 


ate occupation sae A in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
eget g Workers dave 


——_— ee | | 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to February, 1940 


MINING, Erc,— 
Gold miners, Pioneer Mines, 


Roe Vea cet h. Toe 1 142 
MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Electric wire workers, 
Brockville, Ont........ | 338 


3,550 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1989; for recognition of 
union, check-off of union dues and increased 
wages; unterminated. 


500 Commenced Jan. 26, 1939; for amendment to 
union agreement with increase in wages, 
etc.; terminated Feb. 2; conciliation (pro- 
vincial); compromise. 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1940 


Minine, Erc.— 
Gold miners, Golden City 
(Porcupine), Ont.......... 1 14 


28 |Commenced Feb. 8; for increased wages and 
changes in working conditions; terminated 
Feb. 9; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1940*—Continued 


ses 


Number involved | Time loss 





suum i cha ngs = AY in nen Remarks 
and locality stablish- working 
ments Workers days 


— 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1940 


Minina Etc.—Con. 
Coal miners, Stellarton, 

Necks asans oak ome caea eae 13 12 |Commenced Feb. 13; for adjustment of wages 

and improved conditions; terminated Feb. 


18; return of workers; in favour of workers. 


106 1,060 |Commenced Feb. 19; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, etc.; unterminated. 


Gashsiin Bays «Ee. G-n ks 


30 180 |Commenced Feb. 20; alleged violation of 
agreement re discharge of workers; termin- 
ated Feb. 27; conciliation (provincial); in 
favour of workers. 


eon er corse eevee rerse ee & 


Coal miners, Stellarton, 
1S ina ot rc Oe a 550 550 |Commenced Feb. 26; for extra pay owing to 
new machinery; terminated Feb. 27; re- 


turn.of workers pending investigation; in- 









definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teéxtiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dresses), Mont- f 
TEGO. aby aitvaersaanicies + 120 720 |Commenced Feb. 2; alleged discrimination 


against certain workers and against sending 
work to contract shops; terminated Feb. 8; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dresses), Mont- % : 
teal, P.Qaacoatwes 445208 25 50 |Commenced Feb. 6; for 20 p.c. increase In 

piece rate wages; terminated Feb. 7; ne- 


gotiations; compromise. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dress cutters), AA ats 
Montreal, P.Q.........- 41 20 [Commenced Feb. 8; for reduction in pro- 

duction without decrease in wages; term1n- 


ated Feb. 8; negotiations; in favour of 


workers. 
Weavers, cotton factory, 
St. Gregoire de Mont- ‘ ; 
morency, P.Q.........- 145 7295 |Commenced Feb. 19; against change in 


method of wage payment alleged to reduce 
earnings; terminated Feb. 23; conciliation 

(provincial); in favour of workers. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products: 
Woodenware factory work- 
ers (pails, etc.), Owen . 
Sound; :Ontis. acs} «sia dos - 118 472 |\Commenced Feb. 14; for increased wages; 
terminated Feb. 17; conciliation (provin- 

cial); compromise. 

Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers (coke 


ovens), Sydney, N.S 260 1,820 Commenced Feb. 9; against employment of 
new men on certain work; terminated Feb. 
16; conciliation (provincial); indefinite. 
TRADE— 
Coal handlers, drivers, etc., ; 
Toronto, Ontos. «.n-ne8 oe 1,260 5,000 |Commenced Feb. 19; for closed shop union 


agreement; terminated Feb. 22; concilia- 


tion (provincial); compromise. 





* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour GAZETTE from 
month to month. The annual review contain- 
ing a table summarizing the principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts in Great Britain 
and other countries appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Lasour 
GazETTE publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones. 

The number of disputes which began during 
December was 40 and 12 were unterminated 
at. the end of November, making a total of 
52 in progress during the month. The num- 
ber of workers involved was 15,800 and the 
resulting time-loss was 36,000 man working 
days. 

Of the 40 strikes which began during Decem- 
ber, 11 arose out of demands for wage in- 
creases and 9 were over other wage questions; 
two arose from questions of working hours, 
eight were over questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons, 
eight were over working conditions and one 
was over a question of trade union principle. 
One strike arose out of the issue of summonses 
to certain workers for breach of contract. 


Final settlements reached during December 
numbered 42. Of these six were settled in 
favour of the workers, 26 were settled in 
favour of the employers and 10 resulted in 
compromises. In the case of six other dis- 
putes work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during December occurred at 
one colliery near Rotherham, Yorkshire, when 
1,707 workers struck on December 22 against 
the employer’s refusal to close the pit for one 
afternoon in order that the workpeople might 
qualify for Unemployment Insurance Benefit; 
those indirectly affected numbered 796. Work 
was resumed on December 27. 

At Ferryhill, Durham, 1,023 colliery workers 
went on strike on December 14 and 22 others 
were indirectly affected as the result of drillers’ 
objection to a reduction in the number of holes 


to be drilled, involving a reduction in earn- 
ings. Work was resumed on December 16 
after a settlement was effected involving a 
reduction in the number of drillers and re- 
sulting in increased earnings per man; surplus 
drillers were transferred to other work. 


On November 16, 973 employees of one 
colliery near Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, ceased work 
demanding increased tonnage rates for 
strippers; about 200 others were indirectly 
affected. Work was resumed on December 5 
at the rates in force prior to the strike. 


In London, 1,046 building trades workers 
went on strike on December 2, demanding a 
guaranteed working week. They . resumed 
work two days later, pending negotiations. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Decem- 
ber, 1939, which as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics points out are based on “scattered 
information from newspapers and other 
sources and are subject to revision as more 
definite reports are received” show 105 strikes 
as beginning during the month which with 
110 unterminated at the end of November 
made a total of 215 in progress during the 
month. The number of workers involved 
in these disputes was approximately 39,000, 
with a resultant time loss of 375,000 
man working days. The comparable figures 
for the previous month, which have been 
partially revised but are not final, show that 
there were 275 strikes in progress involving 
about 126,000 workers with a resultant time 
loss of 1,625,000 man working days. 


On February 25 about 8,000 longshoremen 
in ports on the southern Atlantic coast went 
on strike demanding an increase of 10 cents 
per hour in wage rates and a 44-hour week. 
Since last October the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association had been trying to 
negotiate a new agreement but work had been 
carried on under temporary renewals of the 
former agreement. On February 26 an official 
of the union reported that one firm had signed 
a contract by which they agreed to an in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour, but on March 4 a 
statement by the same official indicated that 


_about 5,000 of the workers were still on strike. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1939 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded for 1939 was 122 as compared with 
147 in 1938, the number of workers involved 
was more than twice as great, 41,088 for 1939 
as compared with 20,395 in 1938, and there was 
a corresponding increase in time loss, 224,588 
man working days as against 148,678 in the 
previous year. These increases were due to 
the occurrence of a number of coal mining 
strikes, chiefly in Nova Scotia, there being 
48 disputes involving 31,102 workers with time 
loss of 111,274 days in 1939 as compared with 
25 disputes involving 5,054 workers and caus- 
ing time loss of 21,366 days in 1938. Disputes 
in other industries showed a considerable re- 


duction not only in the number but in the 
workers involved and in the time loss. The 
agreements between the principal mining com- 
panies in Nova Scotia and the miners’ union 
expired at the end of January and while it 
was arranged that: the wages and working 
conditions in the agreements would remain in 
force pending negotiations for the renewal of 
the agreements there were many disputes as 
to working conditions, changes in local contract 
rates (for piece work), etc., during the year. 
The figures for all industries were substantially 
lower than in 1937, the year marked by the 
ereatest time loss owing to labour disputes 
since 1925. The time loss resulting from coal 


TABLE I-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1939 


Disputes in existence during year 





Industries other than 
Coal Mining 







All Industries Coal Mining 













































































Year PUL 2 eR Gee ne een a PEEaT Mati = RELA 
Number |Time loss} Num- Number |Time loss| Num- | Number Time loss 
of in man- | ber of of i ber of of in man- 
workers | working dis- | workers workers working 
ployers| involved | days putes | involved involved | days 
I9OLefe Pose = 24,089} 737,808 2 1,760 22,329| 730,768 
1902. kere. 12,709} 203,301 3 510 12,199} 193,181 
LOGS Re tat cos sre 38,408} 858,959 7 5,410 32,998} 685,518 
19045 ..c0 4s) e es 11,420) 192,890 4 184 11,236} 192,098 
LOQOBY «25%... Senet 12,513} 246,138 10 5,564 6,949} 144,368 
1906 :2,.feas.. wee 23,382| 378,276 13 4,549 18,833| 231,654 
D0 Ze taten-i<> «= 34,060} 520,142 13 8,990 25,070} 417,318 
1DOS eects eee: 26,071; 703,571 7 3,541 22,530} 689,971 
1909R Yoh. Se: 18,114} 880,663 13 8,618 9,496| 160,483 
1910 se. cha eer 22,203] 731,324 3 2,950 19,253) 246,324 
JOLT RA ae. 8 29,285) 1,821,084 6 9,890 19,395} 307,764 
1912 ree aac 42,860| 1,135,786 2 2,243 40,617| 1,028,546 
POUSH Ne. fae 40,519] 1,036, 254 4 4,837 35,682) 474,229 
py CR AR WAS erage 9,717| 490,850 3 2,500 7,217| 210,050 
LOLS: batah Mager 11,395 95,042 9 2,753 8, 642 83, 1385 
WIGS wi. Ble 26,538) 236,814 8 11,270 15,268] 164,427 
1907 hae ace: 50, 255| 1,123,515 21 17,379 538, 625 
(91SVRe. 2: 79,743) 647,942 46 22,920 517,246 
1019. Aaa 4e.... 148,915| 3,400,942 20 10,130 3,017,283 
1920s oa 60,327| 799,524 35 12,128 699, 604 
ROQM ste sk.. saree 28,257) 1,048,914 10 1,456 1,017,596 
19920 2. eee. : 43,775) 1,528,661 21 26,475 730, 113 
1923. HOM Aye Mies 34,261) 671,750 23 20,814 372,211 
1924 ee oie oc: 34,310) 1,295,054 15 21,201 205,570 
Dye ice OEM PIO. 28,949] 1,193,281 17 18,672 153,005 
1026 entesesteeyt 23,834] 266,601 16 8,445 231, 408 
V(t YanGas 22,299} 152,570 20 16, 653 98,737 
1928. Paiaeet 5" 17,581) 224,212 14 5, 033 136, 212 
1920 pra. yee yet > 12,946] 152,080 3,045 145,275 
1930 sess tance. 13,768 91,797 15 6, 228 67,614 
19S Leeteeipes 3% 10,738} 204,238 2,129 192,715 
1932.20. eee ae 23,390} 255,000 33 8,540 122, rf 
1933 ese ae 26,558] 317,547 21 3,028 veer 
19084 rcotticte- 6 sys 45,800} 574,519 26 11,461 oe 
19305... demise sar 33,269] 284,028 17 6,131 , 996 
1936. .celbies me 34,812] 276,997 22 8,655 220, 231 
TS Viabe Beep an 71,905) 886,393 44 15,477 are 
1988. Re ee 20,395} 148,678 25 5,054 aa ek 
1939. hledart adits 41,038] 224,588 48 31,102 ’ 
Total *25,945|*1, 290, 408|26, 037, 733 *635 





* In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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mining strikes in 1937 was almost the same 
as in 1939. 

The most important disputes during 1939 
were those involving rubber factory workers 
in three strikes at Kitchener, Ont., in February, 
in April and in May; fish handlers at Lockeport, 
NS., from October to December; coal miners 
at Blairmore, Alberta, in January and Feb- 
ruary; coal miners at Estevan, Sask., from 
October to December; gold miners at Pioneer 
Mines, B.C., beginning in October and un- 
terminated at the end of the year; knitting 
factory workers at Brantford, Ont., in Decem- 
ber; and textile factory workers at St. Jerome, 
Que., in October. Several strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia involved large numbers 
of workers for only a few days. Over one-half 
of the time loss for the year was in mining, 
while over one-third of the total was in manu- 
facturing, chiefly in the rubber and the textile 
industries. 

The predominant cause of disputes as in 
most of the years in the past was the demand 
for increases in wages, 30 in number, with 6 
regarding increases in wages and other changes. 
No disputes were recorded as primarily for 
changes in hours. There were, however, 22 
regarding “other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions,” an unusually large num- 
ber, and these occurred chiefly in coal mining. 
There were 11 disputes as to union recognition 
and 35 as to all union questions, closed 
union shop, union agreements, etc., as in 1936, 
1937 and 1938 a considerable proportion of 
all disputes. 

Nearly forty per cent of the workers in- 
volved in all disputes were partially successful, 
slightly over forty per cent were unsuccessful, 
while twenty per cent were successful. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GaAzEeTTE 
each month a complete list of those in pro- 
gress, so far as available, with particulars as 
to the nature and result of each dispute. Early 
in each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lysing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1913, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazette have brought the lists of 


disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in the 
Lasour Gazette, February, 1931, included sum- 
mary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in the 
records of the Department, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees and last- 
ing one working day or more. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour GazeTTe at the time of their 
occurrence. During 1939 there were 16 such 
disputes, involving 417 employees, causing a 
time loss of only 77 working days. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 
involved is given. Where a number of estab- 
lishments, mines, etc., are under one manage- 
ment, one employer is counted. In disputes 
which involve large numbers of shops or 
factories, clothing, fur, furniture, etc. or 
building construction jobs, logging and fishing 
operations, only the approximate number of 
employers is usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
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during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees directly involved in the dis- 
pute from time to time so far as known and 
not replaced. ‘The number of employees 
recorded for each dispute is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike 
or locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables as 
to workers are therefore the number of those 
directly involved. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the numbers in- 
directly affected have been shown in foot- 
notes to Table X, which is a detailed list of 
the strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each dispute are 
those in the establishment who are unable to 
continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the dispute. 

The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous paragraph, 
nor disputes, previously recorded, as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 

Information is available as to the following 
disputes of this nature still on record at the 
end of 1939: coastwise longshoremen, Van- 
couver, B.C., November 23, 1936, several em- 
ployers; beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 4, 1937, one employer; dairy employees, 
Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1937, one em- 
ployer; lithographers, London, Ont., August 31, 
1938, one employer; bakers and helpers, Van- 
couver, B.C., November 11, 1938, one em- 
ployer; stationary engineers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 2, 1939, one employer; fur factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont., October 17, 1939, one 
employer; and work clothing factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man., December 1, 19389, one em- 
ployer. Information is also available as to 
another dispute of this nature which was 
carried over from 1938 but terminated during 
1939, namely: lime plant employees, Blubber 
Bay, B.C., commenced June 2, 1938, in the 
plant of one employer and lapsed during 
August, 1939. 

Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in Mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 
and 1925, while in 1932, in 1934 and again in 
1937 and 1939, time loss was greater than in 
the other years since 1925. In 1919 the time 
loss due to general strikes is shown separately. 
In Manufacturing considerable time loss 
occurred in metal manufacturing in 1919, 1920 
and 1937; in clothing (including textiles, furs, 
boots and shoes, leather, etc.) in 1903, 1908, 
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1912, 1914, 1917, 1919, 1925, 1926, 1930, 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1936, 19387 and in 1939; in 
cigar manufacturing in 1901; in printing in 
1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924; and in saw-milling 
in 1931 and 1932. In Construction time loss 
was considerable in 1912 and 1919. In Trans- 
portation, etc., there was considerable time loss 
only in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen; in 
1903 due to a strike of railway clerks and 
freight handlers throughout western Canada, 
and a strike of longshoremen at Montreal, 
with a sympathetic strike of teamsters; and 
in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists. In Other Industries considerable 
time loss was due to strikes of fishermen in 
1901, to strikes of loggers in 1919, 1920, 1933, 
1934 and 1935. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1986, 1937, 
1938, and in 1989, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 
1921 and 1923. In 1919, a large percentage of 
the workers who were unsuccessful were in- 
volved in the general strike at Winnipeg and 
in general strikes in other localities in sym- 
pathy with it. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1939 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over at 
the end of the previous calendar year. A 
small number of disputes have been carried 
over at the end of every year except 1903, 
1929 and 1934. The approximate number of 
employers involved in all disputes as well as 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss, is given. In addition to these data, the 
number of disputes in existence during each 
year in coal mining and in industries other 
than coal mining is given, along with the 
number of workers involved and the time loss. 
A study of the latter figures reveals that a 
few disputes in coal mining in some years 
account for a large proportion of the workers 
involved and for a still larger proportion of 
the time loss resulting. 


Table II, an analysis by numbers of workers 
involved, shows that half of the disputes 
directly affected less than 100 workers in each 
case, a total of only 2,249, or six per cent 
of the total in all disputes, and caused time 
loss of only 15,740 days, seven per cent of 
the total for the year. Thirty-eight disputes, 
however, involved between 100 and 500 workers 
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LOSS IN MAN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR, 1901-1939 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF 


WORKERS INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1901-1939 
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in each case, 8,186 in all, nearly 20 per cent 
of the workers in all disputes, with time loss 
of 92,373 days, approximately 40 per cent of 
the total for the year. There were 11 disputes 
each of which involved between 500 and 1,000 
the total for the year. Eleven disputes 
involved between 500 and 1,000 workers each, 
20 per cent of all workers, and caused 20 
per cent of all time loss. Eleven disputes 
involved over 1,000 employees each, 55 per 
cent of all workers and 382 per cent of the 
total time loss for the year. 

Table III, an analysis by time loss, shows 
that 35 per cent of the time loss was due to 
only five disputes, and that 56 per cent was 
due to 31 disputes which involved nearly 60 
per cent of the workers in all disputes. There 
were 86 disputes, each of which caused time 
loss of less than 1,000 days, and of these there 
were 31 which caused less than 100 days each. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration shows 
that 72 disputes, 59 per cent of all during the 
year, lasted less than 5 days but these involved 
nearly 75 per cent of the workers in all disputes 
and caused 25 per cent of the time loss for the 
year. Many of these were in the coal mining 
industry. Disputes lasting between five and 
ten days were 18 in number and caused nearly 
15 per cent of the time loss for the year. Over 
30 per cent of the total time loss was due to 
10 disputes lasting over 25 days and these 
involved only five per cent of the workers in 
all disputes. Two disputes were carried over 
from 1938 and two were unterminated at the 
end of 1939. One in each case caused con- 
siderable time loss during 1939. 

Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that 44 disputes or over one-third occurred 
in Nova Scotia (mainly in coal mining) and 
that these involved nearly three-quarters of 
the workers during the year and resulted in 
somewhat less than one-half of the total time 
loss. Ontario was affected by the next largest 
number of strikes, 34, involving one-eighth of 
the workers and slightly over one-quarter of the 
time loss. In Quebec there were 18 disputes 
and in Alberta ten, the latter all in coal 
mining. There were two small disputes in 
Prince Edward Island, four each in British 
Columbia and Manitoba and five in New 
Brunswick. In Saskatchewan there was only 
one dispute involving 400 coal miners with a 
time loss of 14,000 man-working days. There 
were no strikes of an interprovincial nature 
during the year. 

Table VI, an analysis by industries shows 
that the fifty disputes in mining involved over 
three-quarters of the workers in all disputes 
and resulted in over half of the time loss for 
the year. The forty-three disputes in manu- 
facturing involved nearly twenty per cent of 
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the workers and resulted in thirty-six per cent 
of the time loss. Over half of this was caused 
by six disputes in rubber products and one- 
third by 19 disputes in textiles, clothing, etc. 
Most of the remaining time loss was caused 
by one of the four disputes in trade, that of 
400 fish handlers at Lockeport, N.S., from the 
latter part of October to the middle of De- 
cember, the time loss being 18,000 man-working 
days. 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and 
results shows that there were thirty disputes 
to secure an increase in wages in which the 
workers were successful in three and partially 
successful in fourteen but were unsuccessful 
in twelve. There were 6 strikes for increases 
in wages and other changes. Only 7 disputes 
were against decreases in wages and in these 
the workers were successful in one and par- 
tially successful in the other six. Questions 
of unionism were again an important factor 
as there were 35 disputes of this nature, 11 
being strikes for, union recognition. There 
were 13 disputes against discharge of workers 
and these involved over nine thousand strikers, 
over half being unsuccessful. 

Table VIII, is an analysis by Industries and 
Methods of Settlement. Nearly one-third of 
the disputes were settled by direct negotiations 
between the parties involved, nearly one-third 
by conciliation or mediation, and one-third 
by return of workers. The disputes in the last 
category involved over 25,706 workers out of 
41,038 in all disputes during the year. Most 
of these were in coal mining, an industry in 
which it is generally the rule under agree- 
ments that strikers must return to work before 
negotiations or an investigation may take 
place. There were only eight disputes recorded 
as settled by replacement of workers and these 
involved comparatively few strikers. Of the 
disputes settled by conciliation, 22 were in 
manufacturing and ten in mining. 

Table IX, gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number of 
disputes commencing during each month, as 
well as the number of disputes in existence, 
and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all dis- 
putes in progress, with the total time loss by 
months. Until 1931 the largest number of 
disputes was usually in May or June due 
chiefly to strikes in the building trades but 
since 1930 there have been comparatively few 
disputes in the construction industry. During 
1938 and 1939 the greatest number of disputes 
occurred in October. Many of these were in 
mining. 

Table X, gives the list of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during the year, with details 
as to causes, results, dates, etc. 
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TABLE IL—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1939, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
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TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1939, BY TIME LOSS 
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TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1939, BY DURATION 
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TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1939, BY INDUSTRIES 
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Local. transportatl ins ame oiksolsisusvesasnoiniouss tebeamumingsta eo a esknsiesqsoymyauaenalle bobs mated aoe ie ers Airs es amt aera pects =?" eines ate 
Telegraphs'and, telephones, oo. +s. -c:cveet eens s+. ses +] + baci hinie ees Giles amine Mae CRGI EPR Eames bee man eae © 
FPloctetelty and Gas. 16h hgae cates tica Re WP mite» He's + | esietnte alls igs ale acca arcade eae ll eanciia che ei 
Miscellaneous. <. ss 5cs osama dhgelada de MER s tani 3 oes PERCE Oe RM eed in @ a MRR ema rn eer on her ot may 
¢ War) (ae es a SRD, ee mi EAS a AD dion oo OS ae 4 3:3 563 1-4 18,864 8-4 
WEATACE. «ches docssspsps did vssnnelesbnta-esboe'n 6 -bibanetbsplg easy «lors nl vnehen ni omnia a ocngunett oie ea sea Naa eee aaa rato ca ca 
RTA af Co Re Hie PA) Rh eae Oriel GA 8 6-6 208 0-5 699 0-3 
FP ublie Administer abinis s jhuaie/se mah Mealipeslne aM Mmmse rey.» | « orn shacklone af igi’ « aheleidopllyll cincas' aya hs geal” SG PLease coi = tei ae 
TP GOT CLOTS | tes each eee nisyotes alin: ovetases caval, Steak maiaaeneneeeta=us[esicis« 5 4-1 183 0-4 219 0-1 
Custom ancdirepairs. ance ee cbc < 0 cle fe appara a wo 1 0-8 dia 0-0 125 0-0 
Business and personal.........-seceeessecseererersessenes 2 1-7 18 0-1 355 0-2 
Wise siLATKGOTES 610 ok Renee hes ee Ts ds oes af eo daicntyrell area pth PIU ana eeasae ng cr eae co em cre egy aes cea 
A Wor eed fone tend Gare Udi 5 oo etn cea Meee 122 100-0 41,038 100-0 | 224,588 100-0 





__* The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; non-ferrous smelting is included. 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1929-1939, BY MONTHS 


Number of disputes beginning in month 

















Month SS eee aarereecceseenieaare nnn UED NEUE UN TEER ERSTE TTP SETS 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 193 1939 

January 5 5 7 7 5 23 10 4 a 
February........ 1 4 6 13 6 15 2 8 rH » ” 
March........... 11 3 4 3 7 20 8 15 19 12 4 
INDE cas enins = 8 8 9 4 4 13 10 10 32 10 6 
Man fesse niasta 21 9 7 7 13 23 20 10 29 9 11 
JUNOrs eae « vietegess 12 8 8 11 9 18 9 12 25 17 8 
Sully ac tees sistem» 4 1 4 20 7 22 19 11 33 11 9 
(AUGUS bane a lea 8 ul 6 6 18 18 10 29 31 17 v4 
September....... 6 12 12 8 17 10 12 17 25 6 14 
October. cickonsin 7 8 ie 11 10 13 8 15 22 25 21 
November....... 3 4 7 10 18 ll 10 11 22 5 8 
December....... 2 4 8 11 8 3 2 13 10 5 7 
Weal ectese. 88 67 86 111 122 189 120 155 274 142 120 
Number of disputes in existence during month 

Month a a sR TRUER SISSIES OA Ps SN EI SES LLG a 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
JaNUAT Yes. s 0: dele = vf 5 9 12 8 25 10 5 AT. 23 12 
February........ 6 6 9 18 8 24 8 8 18 9 8 
Marchamtaonar se 14 4 6 9 12 29 13 15 21 14 7 
Aprilyeeintecee 13 il 12 9 4 22 14 17 Sy 14 6 
IM iter cout sas aie 24 12 14 13 15 32 25 14 46 15 13 
June... eee ewe 17 10 14 16 13 24 15 15 41 22 13 
Tully. ssn coiseee * 8 6 9 29 9 32 26 13 41 16 10 
IAueUst aes, see 9 3 11 17 21 31 18 36 43 22 18 
September....... 10 12 17 15 23 20 18 27 32 15 17 
Octobery...2-hp 9 10 17 16 13 19 16 19 32 32 27 
November....... 7 6 12 12 20 15 16 17 27 9 14 
December....... 6 8 14 12 16 8 8 20 17 8 12 
BY Galatea *90 *67 *88 *116 *125 *191 *120 *156 *278 *147 *122 

Number of workers involved in new disputes 

Month i a me rN a ee 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
JaMUATY? ou. etre 970 2,169 688 665 388 5,546 4,832 175 4,820 2,042 1,164 
February.......- 150 1,107 1,756 3,422 4,446 3, 896 34 3,071 856 1,547 1,818 
Marcha... «sts. 1,152 1,592 2 679 1, 234 4,755 2,989 2,872 5,586 2,103 424 
TATUNG. aoe: 2 2,046 289 588 50 370 1,420 2,564 999} 11,696 2,795 315 
MB, (acetates « 4,006 1,694 282 564 1,395 2,179 4,235 3, 658 6,035 1,090 3,519 
JUNO. « <.ge ae ee 658 1,005 637 3,129 2,770 2,980 4,740 956 3,688 1,897 1,746 
July. eee ess 133 437 4,248 1,278 9,410 3,202 4,048 5,624 1,012 4,415 
Alicustyacess sci 918 4 679 3,089 2,204 8,245 5,148 9,576) 15,315 2,134) 10,623 
September....... 761 2,990 3,498 2,422 6,622 2,192 3, 852 4,187 5,558 915 7,434 
Ogtobervt.-o--> - 989 25 759 916 424 4,804 676 1,794 4,849 2,494 5, 649 
November....... 116 1,884 477 930 4,153 921 737 1,076 4,297 7 2,920 
December....... 773 128 732 2,824 1,064 62 235 2,350 2,216 133 839 
aaa ee eee een eee peaineens | aremenataemmae—aeeee | eterna semanas | Sane —_—————————— 


SS a “r-rel . iy 
13,7681  10,658| 22,938] 26,348] 45,610 33,269] 34,7621 70,540! 18,569! 40,866 
Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 


Year. (ee 12,672 











Month Se ee ee ee ee ae 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

January.......++- 794 2,169 768 1,117 598 5, 736 4,832 225 6,185 3, 868 1,336 
February......-- 1,218 2,959 2,066 3,630 4,521 4,910 1,551 3,071 2,236 1,627 2,622 
Mareh<. 5.3335 %:' 1,508 1,598 1,635 1,395 2,030 7,098 3,303 2,872 5, 826 2,258 1,598 
Aprils .cs fcc eaes 2,369 386 1,292 1,350 370 5,368 4,429 1,909} 12,771 2,871 315 
May...ccsccessss 5, 106 1,836 1,184 1,823 1,580 5,950 5,923 3,928} 10,393 1,741 3,728 
UTE oerip nicsopacce 803 1,190 1,068 4,006 3,097 3,184 5,531 1,060 7,531 2,516 2,355 
DULY ce cilia essa’ 370 196 836 6, 291 1,884) 11,463 6,339 4,082 7,083 1,428 4,420 
August.........6. 957 66 847 4,612 2,603} 13,263 5,684 9,864) 18,556 2,375} 11,828 
September....... 1,123 2,990 3,694 3,458 6,996 5,572 4,303 6,554 7,521 2,132 8,190 
October.......... 847 2,240 3,044 2,388 1,101 5,993 2,360 2,158 6,571 3, 233 6,496 
November....... 738 2,000 1,681 980 4,718 1,896 1,113 1,768 6,277 675 4,863 
December....... 1,684 723 1,258 2,854 3,902 340 431 2,995 3,851 267 1,666 
Wears... cme *12,946| *13,768| *10,7381 *23,390| *26,558| *45, 800! *33,269| *34,812| *71,905| *20,395| *41,038 






Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 





Month 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

JanUALY 2 osc ctae 8,319 7,254 7,558 8,280 6, 250 44,142 22,105 999 64, 850 29, 287 10,472 
February... 21,760 14,360 10,431 10,452 54,730 30, 169 16,315 20,577 17,347 3,575 24,098 
March... seats. 3,729 7,049 25,026 15,969 15,692 88, 642 12, 844 17,144 34,345 9,391 9,982 
Aprils scntacuciectes 24,288 3,616 19,314 28,517 2,270 72,146 19,472 14,424! 124,039 16,449 1,361 
May «.. seis sieneatars 39,152 9,293 14,045 30,565 11, 798 31, 284 33,024 28,712 53,818 12,589 16,732 
JUNO: sete sleet 6, 231 4,007 17,724 40,186 37,500 31,689 42,140 3,310 60,322 12,672 8,616 
WALLY: «east oie ater 1,279 2,152 5,627 40, 186 9,090 71, 763 52,118 44,987 67,587 9,768 12,445 
August.......<sis 2,417 529 9,192 51,815 17,285 75, 660 29,588 72,034) 296,676 12,745 32,298 
September....... 11,645 18,138 22,907 7,992 38,274 59,490 26, 506 33,577 41,288 16, 268 17,546 
October.........- 7,858 9,931 35,450 9,554 18,141 50,244 17, 983 11,644 50, 616 17,295 33,724 
November....... 12,529 11,807 21,315 2,338 51,040 17,415 8,781 13,344 42,007 6,409 36,351 
December....... 12,879 8,661) 15,649 9,146} 55,477 1,875 3,152} 16,245) 33,498 2,230! 20,963 

AVGAT Ase cece 152,080] 91,7971 204,238] 255,000] 317,547 574,519| 284,028| 276,9971 886,393 148,678] 224,588 





* These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not being 
a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries during 1939 


fC Bae accompanying tables give the prin- 
cipal figures as to strikes and lockouts in 
other countries since 1919, as compared with 
Canada, showing the number of disputes 
(strikes and lockouts), the number of em- 
ployees involved in stoppages of work and 
the time loss in man-working days in those 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Throughout the year the latest available 
figures (including those from annual reports) 
for each country are given in a monthly article 
in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Methods of compilation of trade dispute 
statistics vary greatly in various countries. In 
some countries figures as to strikes and lock- 
outs are published separately, but where pos- 
sible, they have been included together in the 
table here given. In some cases the number 
of strikes and lockouts shown for a year is 
the number beginning during the year, in 
other cases it is the number ending during the 
year and in still other cases it is the number 
in existence during the year, including those 
carried over from the previous year with those 
beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those 
indirectly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties; 
but exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith the 
column showing numbers of employees in- 
volved include figures for the numbers directly 
involved or the total number directly and 
indirectly involved according to the method 
adopted by the country concerned. 

For some countries figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of “man-working days” 
lost, are not given. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some length. 
Most countries revise their figures when addi- 
tional facts are brought to light, even though 
such revisions may necessitate changes in sta- 
tistics published a considerable time previously. 

In most cases the statistics dealing with dis- 
putes in other countries, published in the 
Lasour GazeTTe are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned, but in 
some cases the information is obtained from 
publications of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations. 


Very few countries with the exception of 
Canada and the United Kingdom give detailed 
accounts of individual strikes in their official 
publications. Where information as to such 
disputes appears in this annual article or the 
monthly article in the Lasour Gazerre, it is 
obtained chiefly from newspaper reports. It 
should be noted, in this connection, that the 
amount of material on labour matters appear- 
ing in the press is dependent upon its relative 
importance, in comparison with other events 
occurring at any given time. 


In time of national emergency many coun- 
tries restrict the right to strike or do not 
publish or allow to be published details of 
industrial disputes. For this reason recent 
statistics are not available for Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Poland and Spain. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of trade disputes involving 
stoppages of work in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland which began during 1939 was 930 
as compared to 875 in the previous year. 
Including about 1,000 workers involved in 
eight disputes which began in 1938 and ex- 
tended into 1939, the total number of workers, 
either directly or indirectly involved in all 
disputes which were in progress during 1939, 
was about 337,000, the comparable figure for 
1938 being 275,000. The time loss was esti- 
mated at about 1,344,000 man-working days 
during 1939 as compared with 1,334,000 during 
1938. The disputes of 1939 were approximately 
evenly proportioned as between the eight pre- 
war months and the four wartime months. 


There were no disputes of major importance 
during 1939 and in only four instances were 
5,000 or more people involved. A stoppage 
of tinplate workers at a number of establish- 
ments in South Wales and Monmouthshire 
affected about 7,000 workers and about 40,000 
working days were lost. Nearly 6,000 workers 
at collieries owned by one firm in Glamorgan- 
shire were involved in a dispute which lasted 
three days. About 25,000 working days were 
lost by about 5,400 building trade workers 
during a dispute in Dorsetshire. Colliery 
workers employed by several firms in North 
Wales and numbering about 5,000, were in- 
volved in a short stoppage in which 12,500 
working days were lost. One protracted dis- 
pute affecting nearly 5,000 employees of a 
London firm of electrical engineers and cable 
makers resulted in the loss of about 60,000 
man-working days. 
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A statistical analysis of strikes in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland during 1938 was 
published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for May, 1939, and was reviewed in the Lasour 
Gazerre, July, 1939, page 668. This article 
contained more exact and more detailed figures 
than are available at present for 1939. Pre- 
sumably a similar analysis will appear later 
in the present year in which case it will be 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


United States 


Complete statistics of industrial disputes in 
the United States during the year 1939 have 
not yet been published. The annual analysis 
of the statistics of industrial disputes for the 
year 1938 was published in the May, 1939, 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review and was 
summarized in the Lasour GazerTe, July, 1939, 
page 665. 

The unrevised figures for the first eleven 
months of 1939 show that there were about 
2,300 strikes in progress during this period as 
compared to about 2,339 in the same months of 
19388. The number of workers involved in 
these strikes was approximately 1,180,000 as 
compared with about 640,000 involved in 
strikes in the first eleven months of 1938. 
The time loss in the first eleven months of 
1939 was about 17,200,000 man-working days 
while the figure for the corresponding period 
of 1938 was 8,250,000 man-working days. 

The largest strike in the United States 
during 1939 was one which occurred in the 
bituminous coal mines in the Appalachian field 
(Pensylvannia and so on). It began on April 
3, when negotiations between the operators and 
the United Mine Workers of America for a 
new agreement broke down. Agreement on 
questions of wages and hours was reached 
quite early in the negotiations, both sides 
having agreed to a continuation of the wage 
rates and schedules of hours contained in the 
previous agreements. The union demanded 
that they be granted a closed shop or that the 
clause in the former agreement imposing a 
penalty against unauthorized strikes be re- 
moved. Under an agreement that was reached 
May 18, the employers granted the workers a 
“union shop” under which all new employees 


would join the union. The negotiations were 
carried out by the Appalachian “conference”, 
including 150 representatives of 21 bitumin- 
ous coal associations. When an agreement was 
reached six of the owners’ associations with- 
drew, refusing to accept its terms, but the 
operators making up the other 15 associations 
are said to employ more than 300,000 and most 
of the strikers who were reported to number 
420,000 at one time were able to return to 
work on May 15. An agreement covering the 
remainder, who were mainly situated in Ken- 
tucky, was reached on July 20. 

On July 5, the United Automobile Workers 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at Detroit called a strike of 
tool and die makers employed by the General 
Motors Corporation. The union sought a con- 
tract for these skilled workers supplementary 
to that which it had already secured for the 
workers on the assembly line. Among the 
union demands were (1) union labels on all 
auto parts; (2) uniform hiring rates; (3) wage 
increases of at least 10 cents per hour; (4) 
increased rates for overtime; (5) a standard 
apprentice system. ‘The strike began when 
about 800 men at one plant in Detroit ceased 
work but it soon spread until about 7,500 
skilled workers at plants in Flint, Pontiac and 
Cleveland were directly involved and as a 
large part of the industry is dependent on the 
tool and die makers for materials about 
100,000 workers, a large part of whom were 
in sympathy with the strikers, were indirectly 
affected. An agreement was reached on August 
4, and work was resumed on August 7. While 
the employers stated that no general wage 
increase had been granted, the union claimed 
that since all wage scales had been adjusted 
to conform with those paid in the plant in 
which rates were highest, the settlement had 
the effect of a general increase. The union 
also stated that for the first time the General 
Motors Corporation had signed a general wage 
agreement whereas previously wage rates had 
been subject to negotiations in individual 
plants and that the bargaining position of 
the union was greatly strengthened. The 
workers also received concessions in regard 
to overtime rates. 
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Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year of involved | man work- 
disputes ing days 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
SD A Ranta p ee i A a es 336 148,915 3,400,942 
1920 Gee es Sa 322 60,327 799,524 
BOOT eee tee pe 168 28, 257 1,048,914 
1 QOD We ree le ae. eset 104 43,775 1,528,661 
GOS Meh e, cam matee lhe 86 34, 261 671,750 
heey ieee a ea 70 34,310 1,295,054 
5 ean OOOO aE chose 87 28,949 1,193,281 
NODC IWR dietetic. ha 23, 834 266, 601 
2 Repay aes pee Utes LAN RIA A eh 74 22,299 152,570 
WQQS UE Lee slates 98 17,581 224,212 
TODO Ms conn terats 90 12,946 152,080 
T5308 Cass vos seereee 67 13,768 91,797 
KES (he eee RA 2 Oe 88 10,738 204, 238 
T0800) A aeeincet 116 23,390 255, 000 
FLT Sa AL 9 a 125 26,558 317,547 
WORSE es ie egy is 191 45,800 574,519 
TOS Here tous sete 120 33, 269 288, 703 
OSGI ce crete tea: 156 34, 812 276,997 
O87. mene ee ee 278 71,905 886,393 
TOSS 8 oe ccceeirmesderreiscas 147 20,395 148,678 
5 CET ies em oad GIS Cg 122 41,038 224,588 
1939—January......... 12 1,336 10,472 
February....... 8 2,622 24,098 
Mareh. 527.0) 7 1,598 9,982 
Aprils acinus 6 315 1,361 
May vectors 13 3,728 16,732 
June lseeee.. Se 13 2,355 8,616 
TUL Yes scveiatras 10 4,420 12,445 
AUSUSUH es ttn. cere 18 11, 823 32, 298 
September...... 17 8,190 17,546 
October........ 27 6, 496 33, 724 
November...... 14 4,863 36,351 
Wecember...... 12 1,666 20, 963 











AUSTRALIA 
ae alunos Surin ine sae ran a eae es de LS + 
(c) (e) (f) 
460 100,300 6,308, 226 
554 102,519 1,872,065 
624 120,198 956, 617 
445 100, 263 858, 685 
274 66,093 1,145,977 
504 132,569 918,646 
499 154,599 1,128,570 
360 80, 768 1,310, 261 
441 157,581 1,713,581 
287 82,349 777,278 
259 88, 293 4,671,478 
183 51,972 1,511,241 
134 34,541 245,991 
127 29,329 212,318 
90 26, 988 111,956 
155 46,963 370,386 
183 44,813 495, 124 
235 57,118 497,248 
342 92,121 557,111 
376 132, 480 1,337,994 
1939—Ist quarter...... 92 27,211 78, 894 
2nd quarter..... 109 26, 962 141,085 
AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
VOUG ce crctersis/o ie 0.5.6. e¥ensiee 151 63, 703 1,020, 800 
AO2O iat ce tetas vate ses 355 185,060 1,804, 628 
DAR ARAB EE aiomroe 460 PRE OE Seees e 
Cpa teres Ae paral ea « apeet 420 228,425 1,836, 086 
19035 Fe RISES. Sav eee 320 155, 668 1,614,156 
NODA ane feta § ntercuthensics 445 293, 849 2,770, 158 
QDR Re cera re tee 325 66,948 1, 166, 818 
TOQG Serre. ee Aree 204 21,943 297,684 
VA RT Ae i ae 216 35,300 686, 560 
1 A as Sa ae 266 38, 290 658,024 
1920 68 Sacre ates: 226 30, 416 388,336 
OS e a cdsccsessms ceases 88 7,173 49,373 
19ST PGS coe 68 10, 264 132,757 
MOS 2 ek eee eke 33 6, 646 190, 163 
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Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year of involved | man work- 
disputes ing days 
Avustria—Con. 
(d) (e) (e) 
1933. 4iee ch hs ee iter ts 27 5,657 79,061 
TO84 RS. cea. 4 137 220 
LOS 5 eae nes ace oe 3 89 414 
LOSGs etree ecm eee 33 123 269 
19376) -28, clon okt 5 606 408 
BELGIUM 
(b) ) 
1919 TSS. eae 372 NG4OS0MFS. sts. ee 
19ZOER: shea Bec ate 517 296:,192 cui he see ee 
HOD active cue cere tee 258 127), 206 al eee eee 
1929) ; AR aL ee 172 85; GORE eas sone 
1023 8a ohis cane 168 126 :278alee 4. haces es 
{924 eo te eres 188 BE pl PN fat ke ar basen ce 
1 OPA tere, a I Bn 3 112 81,988) 4.02). eae 
1926 5-8... tiem eee 140 TpOOS Wace aries 
1 (ne terete tat 05 OIE 186 39,873 1,658, 8386 
1928 ech). edna ome. 192 74,707 2,254,424 
19206. hss sine eens 168 60,557 799,117 
1OB0U OP ee 93 64,718 781,646 
NOS Ae jock pres saree era 74 20,024 399,037 
1932S . peta er enottel: 63 162, 693 580, 674 
1033 A Chen... eee 87 39, 136 664,044 
19384 ssaveree Bs eee 79 33, 628 2,441,335 
1935s ce Sa eee ee 150 98,543 23 , 002 
1936 PRs. Sane 999 SOS S31 SR: 
198 oe ities reece eat ore 209 81,544 647,647 
1QDSSe Cane monet cae 126 32,338 240,937 
BULGARIA 
(a) (e) 
192 2 iti ac. Rey tysbetetet etoreels 193 15,396 297,776 
1923s Neate ek eenetae 59 2,640 22,600 
1024. 20h A TASER & 0 0 
OZER. er cleat kerr: 3 FSW fees seta Some B 
1926425. cule aes reas 3 372 1,806 
1027. Sit, ear eeeae 23 2,708 57.196 
LPS a RR ARN a ae B 21 414 2,382 
W929 heater ee 36 20, 168 378, 236 
19305). Make chal «28 15 1,588 2,581 
1931 oii qtaeeeee 34 6,891 83, 622 
1982/22 Pe eee 19 1,214 7,021 
1933. 4.Ha sees ae 85 3,395 26,132 
JO34i i Ss eee teens 50 O42 irae therattac es 
1935. . | MMe: grees 2 AD A SEE 
1OSGk2 2 ee... Redes weet 9 9 COL dae ce peaks 
1Q3 7, itepece ce ees catee 0 0 0 
1938. 0.5 See. 0 0 0 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(e) (e) 
1919) ms satcea cet ytetete meets 252 179,998 607,304 
1920 er. cet 614 495,535 2,165,094 
192) cheetah wees 454 207,201 2,143, 233 
92D a casdhosinn Seen 288 316, 798 3,676,620 
1923 ae. See ae 248 197, 736 4,588, 730 
1924. Pe oe 334 93,339 1,302,955 
1925.85.83, nestor 267 107,071 1,614,058 
1920703. e teeters 163 46,168 681,716 
IQ 27: 75e. cow ee ee 208 166, 205 1,380,654 
1928). coca eue curio 282 99, 430 1,698, 684 
192975 oh So Sea oe 230 60, 266 724,584 
19380 achicte. hse caer 5 159 28,073 391,560 
1930S Serene eee 254 46,400 469,713 
IQSZARATA. As eee ee 317 98,956 1,224,541 
19383 eence cee see 209 32,793 65,136 
1934 eyo re Medea oes 213 35,535 250, 895 
198528... Seen ates 219 36, 831 434, 895 
UE RAS GReien on ecadasc 262 51,617 585,085 
1OST Seto cre erie 430 | (g)120,729 1,119,410 
L988. ae a eee 194 (g)36,335 157, 825 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1939—Continued 
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Number Workers |Time loss in Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year _ of involved | man work- Year Oo involved | man work- 
disputes ing days disputes ing days 
eee ee ee) 
DENMARK FRANcE (0)—Con. 
ee a a LU 
(a) (e) (a) (e) (e) 
472 35,575 ST RAS Mit Le ake tiers a oh pheteie tates: * 1,083 274, 865 3, 863, 182 
243 21,965 COOMOSO MM WAZ Oe se =e etneietelnye) ale 931 249,198 2,046, 563 
110 48,147 TAS 2ISE (A L926 ee Cee tet <i> 1,660 349,309 4,072,163 
3 48, 859 DOT AROGA WG AOe (ec cs. = orelele bile ie)" 396 110,458 1,046,019 
58 1,941 TOE AICPA: a eigiare Sond dhe peat 816 204,116 6,376,675 
(Al 9,758 V7SHOSON WOO. ccc creep atante 1,213 239, 878 2,764, 606 
48 102,331 4,188,486 | | 1980...............5-- 1,093 581,927 7,209,342 
32 1,050 DENOOO Fh OGL etree. «ins eeicwdere ene 261 BOAT 23 MRK Weis weiterte's 
17 2,851 TLONOOO | 39825, os. 2 cele rstetrets = 330 BAN OSS okie tictaey haters 
11 469 TTD Wy DOSSe esc icaps see es = - 331 S4 SOT eke 6 erstarets 
22 1,040 AUOOO MA 1934 occ rahe crete ure vece 361 Glee olen ies oe were 
3a 5,349 TAAMODOM PUGS Scraps se cisje ve ayniensiar 412 OOF AOI oaveraters ois is.a16 
16 3,692 FAG OOO A LOS Oss ew neni seee ae tern 17,091 AOD SEE al iarccse ci fel ola oie 
1 5, 760 87,000 
26 ; He aa ae eee 
38 11,546 , 000 
14 827 14,000 lowe fated 
12 96, 862 2,946, 000 
22 1,372 ; (b) (e) (e) 
22 3, 650 90,000 | | 1919.......-.-.---eee- 3,719 2,132,547 33,083,000 
AQQ0 PG eh. au areca tees. © 3,807 1,508,370 16, 755, 000 
he ONE Bie), Pea eae ve aw A, at oe th he 000 
ES Oe 5 oho ee eer 78 1,895, 79 7,734,000 
Pe ey wee ida 92S. 2'046 | 1,626,753 | 12,344,000 
RODE ELE. . ty cheeses 1,973 1,647,143 36,198,000 
(d) e TODD eee. a had wena oate: 1,708 771,036 2,936, 000 
AG DU eco d cote oereetate ais 3 5,156 FaSOOM WO 26. 01. cies «eis leila y = 351 97,157 1, 222,000 
NOOR icc aro tae Sere 60 29 5, 263 AQT 2 ODT. is aleeteie neces = 844 494,544 6, 144, 000 
OB a bscietarssae tat etastotets 35 3,492 10, 299 POOR ee, eels ate Mereamcnres 739 775,490 20,339,000 
HAY RY Uae ni cra Sk fOCoOreDIOe 16 1,568 4, 831 RO DOF ERY cote maaan 429 189,723 4,251,000 
MOL ena aces see 16 904 2,539 OBO os i (s,sceietee oboe. s 353 223 , 885 4,029,000 
NOQGM eet are tos a 14 660 1,196] | 1981......-.---2 9 5-+ 463 172,109 1,890,000 
NOQeemc emacs ee 5 218 3,067 | 11982... .-..-. 22-26-09 648 129, 468 1,130,000 
AGS ere ec aio Gpadiccsefenes ls » 1,098 49,336 | | 1983 (r)....--.-+--- ++: 69 10,475 96,000 
AOZO ees scr da henna: « 16 1,915 6,395 
ee (eos NRG,  2 he : as x, a 
9 A conta eS ene Syayem enere <6: ¢ ’ i HER RELAND 
‘Copp tte WD eekie ae 4 888 2) 149 Great Britain AND NoRtHErn T 
TOSS eer s robe Seales Sess 8 162 339 
TOSD ET, hs cnt eee 10 1,369 2,207 (a) (f) 
[WE ice iin ree O79 AOC Oe: 27 5,043 45,000 | | 1919......------- eee 1,352 2,401,000 34,970,000 
VOS6. esac ds mao cree 16 2,539 14,822 | | 1920.......---- eee ee: 1,607 1,779,000 26,570,000 
NOS Te Se heme aise > 5 629 1,109 OQ TE bc. cdeme deere a 763 1,770,000 85,870,000 
LOSS uterine: <0 6 1,593 2,859 | | 1922.......-- eee reso 576 556,000 19, 850,000 
ODT. ova dyomenentas aets 628 399, 000 10,670,000 
GARR. 5 eictale secataersi es 710 613, 000 8,420,000 
ODD. os oe cone erence 2 603 441,000 7,950,000 
See ee AODG Men aici eee 323 2,734,000 162, 230,000 
HOD ae c bois Somvernyees 2 3 308 108, 000 1,170,000 
(g) MOOT Ln CoRaR Es es 302 124,000 1,390,000 
4,065 160,130 | | 1929.......-----++-e: 431 * 533,000 8, 290, 000 
21,001 455,588 | | 1980.....------esee ee 422 307,000 4,400,000 
6, 251 119,868 | | 1981......-----ee eee: 420 490, 000 6, 980, 000 
9,840 252,374 | | 1982....---eeeeeeeees 389 379,000 6,490,000 
7,588 261,474 | | 1983.....--2--see eee 357 136,000 1,070,000 
3,121 51,049 | | 1934.....---ee eee ee ees 471 134,000 960,000 
2,921 113,024 | | 1935....-..-+eeeeeeee> 553 271,000 1,960,000 
10, 230 386,355 | | 1986.....---- seer eee 818 316,000 1, 830, 000 
13,368 1,528,182 | | 1937....----eeeeeeeee 1,129 597,000 3,410,000 
27,226 502,236 | | 19388......---eeee sree 875 274,000 1,330,000 
2,443 74,887 | | 1939 (Di) omer crsterare a 930 336,000 1,340,000 
1,673 12,120 | | 1939—January (hie yee 57 22,600 81,000 
53 106 February (h)... 68 28,400 116,000 
284 2,310 March (h)...... 64 20,000 90,000 
1,274 9,536 Aprils (aye eee. - 61 26, 200 143,000 
5,883 89,727 May (h)......-- 72 26,000 128,000 
2,274 60, 843 June (ses: 102 39,300 130,000 
2,935 35,360 Ah Ald ty anpreorite 87 34,000 134,000 
6,168 183,629 August (h)...... 85 37,200 118,000 
4,087 110,456 September ae 72 23,700 73,000 
October (h)..... 80 37,700 102,000 
November (h).. 79 42,900 132,000 
Fe December (h).. 40 15, 800 36,000 
SS oe ee 
(a) (e) (e) HuNGARY 
ADIOS. packeetoots clon See 2,026 | 1,150,718 15,478,318 pea eday | 0 ee ee 
L920 pete vavarste cuts eras s 2 1, 832 1,316, 559 23,112,038 
11g MRED Pe oy Sek 475 402,377 7,027,070 (d) (f) esis 
1022 raesvevcseid aye Gee's 665 290,326 3,935,493 | | 1926......----ee cere 57 9,618 2 an 
y Kt 0 Gate AE <n 2, ARABIC 1,068 330,954 4,172,898 | | 1927......-cee ee eeeees 84 25,428 94,9 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1939—Continued 





Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year of involved | man work- 

disputes ing days 

Huneary—Con. 
RE IE PERE Cat ISS Se ON Ps 2 ie ee Se ee 
(d) (f) 

NOQS Pars geecicwe steve c 31 10, 289 131,174 
NOOR ie clk brite chess 63 15,065 149, 204 
POSOM Re ccs crests dette « 35 5,770 79,596 
OS TI ees ce Nie ever lets, « 38 11,195 189,781 
OS Ata Ose b/e btals ete telps 20 4,925 32,914 
WOSB Eis ercree sl eblte oboe « 31 10,367 125,178 
OSB fo nie se ceetere:ebhansi 49 12,762 92,156 
GSD ings eC aces cetale sereiee 50 16,674 110, 967 
VOSG) see ease sible 8's 122 20,747 232, 622 
MOST cic acer ok cet ciatee «is 89 25, 853 160, 554 
POSS ete e slate sik > 64 9,392 104,645 





(c) (g 
396 600,351 6,984, 426 
278 435,434 3,972, 727 
213 301,044 §,051, 704 
133 312,462 8,730,918 
134 270,423 12,578,129 
128 186,811 1,097,478 
OD (ite cieks aioe saeeiccareee.e 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
MO ZR ih ae eiets citehiomeis.« 203 506, 851 31,647,404 
MOD O ee AUR cialbisiene maiaieie 141 532,016 12,165, 691 
VOSOMAY An’. ticieinters orsie's 148 196,301 2,261,731 
OSes ates a cle eta mialelele 166 203 , 008 2,408,000 
OS Beet ait cin orn Selele storie 118 128,099 1,922,437 
OSS het este | Le easter yes 146 164, 938 2,168,961 
BY, CR BDO As eT 159 220, 808 4,775,559 
AOSD a hss ic le zieeioretrae 145 114, 217 973,457 
POS Gets hed cle eters 159 169, 029 2,358, 062 
NOS Harlete oo cle eaele sels: 379 647, 801 8,982, 257 
OS Sakis wis ole elo ciavsteiatels 3) 399 400,075 9,198, 708 











(a) g) 
1 C8 reed Ae i SS Ee 131 20,635 1, 208, 734 
AQDAS Me ah es ee 104 16, 403 301, 705 
NOG Wy ee ea is 86 6, 855 293, 792 
LOOG 2 ric. hes Wal 57 8,455 85,345 
TDA Sera os Borge dt SA tae 53 Deotiz 64,020 
BOD SW aa Ukr Sac ktihe a8 see 52 2,190 54, 292 
OZONE Sede iia Sal 53 4,533 101,397 
BOSON acco iie co hey reise 83 3,410 77,417 
TAC BS Ss ee oe 60 5,431 310, 199 
AOS 2k. Siete: HO hen. 70 4,222 42,152 
MOSS SOE a ee eee 88 9,059 200, 126 
MODAL Re Pei Ss sree Ghee 's 99 9,288 180,080 
(RE el ae coset Da AE ae ag 99 9,513 288,077 
NOS GUS. Baie. Mae Riel 107 9,44 185, 623 
MOS Tie severcias Hele Bat «-s 145 26,734 1,754,949 
MOSS oe rdekieGs Sele .c 137 13,736 208, 784 
Iraty 
(d) (k) (g) 
MONO ce aece aie khie 0 VSTi i We bb4e000n emcee scl cs 
MOD OS. ie te Sate ties a's 2070 MiSs OOM aeaiels wrerate 
MOD aes 2. o/s. MO iets 1,134 24, OOO Repairs csaisis a's 
COR TRESS A 8 eae 575 AAS: OOOR rake e Seac 
V6 anno 7 i ae 201 GO. O00R eee a cucre: 
1 ERS Re ce ateaes cae 361 TSS O0ONaeestescsc: 
BOSS ND) Sosens Bee aise 2 614 BOAT OOO sce ciee ees aioe 
JAPAN 
(d) ) 
sc SAREE 246 St 2200 | Stiecielets. oe cles 
1022 ONIN rs eae een 250 AL 50S Seemehe ocletee 
VE URES RR RS 270 SOPZbO ult eee cee. 
19242 SRBC ois oR 38 333 54,526 638,363 
MOORS. cnet acd tease 293 40,742 361, 225 
MOZGGES ocies eats sues 495 67, 234 722,292 



































Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year _ of involved | man work- 
disputes ing days 
JaPaNn—C'on. 
(d) (g) 
NO Tiet er ethionine 383 46,672 791,599 
TUOMAS ASE See eis ales ge 393 43,337 323, 805 
G20 Meech, Paver way 571 77,281 678,670 
AGSORME Mere Mc gees 900 79,791 1,049,474 
LOB LE ase eRe amit, 984 63,305 960,774 
AS59742, ste eM 870 53,338 513, 249 
LOBB IE. s alevacimme tee ate 598 46,787 384,565 
OSA CIN Baier 623 49,478 446,176 
POSS Mss, vcs eek oeeles es 584 37,365 301,324 
AOS Getic) eT 546 30, 857 162,590 
OS Te es ae ue ME re aia 628 123, 730 338, 146 
POSS Re ce Cae We oor 262 18,307 40,566 
LATVIA 
(d) (g) 
87 9,523 95,988 
53 3,224 24,552 
53 5,065 , 968 
95 5,273 60, 267 
179 13,431 62,254 
362 26,462 45, 838 
38 1,547 12077 
4 2,903 , 261 
139 4,400 22,960 
246 4,323 24,002 
35 3, 854 24,542 
Bd Bie ee ed I 8 
Mexico 
(d) 
08 pi APU PEA ahi 197 63, 000 292,399 
1 RSs Yate NP NN are ae 146 54,396 600, 466 
LO Das Boone. eevee Caeltatate 138 29,244 595,491 
DAE PAs barat ts Sh Bie eae 51 DTA GIA Tl Siaee c lute ceteris 
TOZGct.as sitwaieeeanraeae 24 Aa BB Wl eter re Waters ts 
TOSS lee teeters cha eos 13 TOSS 22 ee eee 
TOBA 5 ie, fears 202 LANGSbnie ane Sree 
LOS Dr Rie e eka stave lotarele 642 TPADY 212 Ree Oi eeerarere 
O36 is SUL peas 674 TIS *SSbII Cee ees re 
LOG Zs Ct) earners eee re 516 COPSOL ee mee ees 
NETHERLANDS 
(c) (e) 
1999 ic ee ae raieve waver 649 61,700 1,094, 700 
TOQO Aichi aye cabs ancl tte 481 66, 500 2,333,900 
QT yea ihre e cia aveys eyete es 209 47,700 1,383. 700 
1922 re ec Samant ease 325 44,000 1,100,300 
ODA as ss cisco ayptareatetotete 289 56, 400 3,986,500 
TODA Ay Soci teaiate erasers 239 27,100 427,100 
NAS PAs See rere Ue 262 31,700 780, 860 
VOD Ge eos alsin aletatore ley 212 9,100 281,300 
TORT ee ies Te alrerels 216 12,200 220,500 
O28 ie. Bika ate teraremretee 195 15,380 647, 700 
G2 Odo denieinare sete ioe 214 20,330 990, 800 
LOSO es MES. Mine atten 204 10, 260 273,000 
LOST Ase eaten etn 200 27,050 856, 100 
1932 oc Sein germane 204 31, 230 1,772,600 
ASS we) ced as eae eee 168 13,300 33, 800 
TGS St. Dae: Creamery 148 5,670 114, 200 
LOB Dirck eet aera ates Rice 142 11,580 262,400 
1986082 ee eee eee 92 9,070 94,800 
1087.5 2c eee cet ee 95 4,650 38, 800 
1938. oki Peon cane eee 141 6,450 136, 200 
New ZEALAND 
(b) (f) (f) 
1919S 5: Aes csdoennnecn 45 As 030 i it. Were tevoate 
LQ Q0 ture sree a oteteiere tiaarere Wai 15,138 54,735 
TOD a ote ae Oe Devetres 77 10,433 119, 208 
LOZ res te se tosiats eee 58 6,414 93, 456 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1939—Continued 


























Number Time loss in Number : Time loss in 
Year 0 ei Ss man work- Year _ of ea id Ae ea 
disputes Aas ing days disputes volve ing days 
New ZEratAND—Con. Dati 
(b) @) () ; : 
1094 3) ear er: 34 14, 815 SR | Ne a PI. é Mra 490,701 4, 151,387 
100K Ue rier nyt ut! 83 9,905 THOU geo ce mae eee ee hala arate A 
1926 een easy, 59 6,264 ADA egg 2: Satter: 1,365 Clee e setts 
{G27 es yee ee 36 4'384 MEGS I apne on toe te in ralemeatiices 
1906 Ow eee TON, 41 9, 822 DU BUT Ganges nny Wats > Ra OeTE © lane ake 
TOOTS ok enone, c 49 7,931 oc he iad ae a ee reed et 
1930.0... 0s sees eee e es 45 5, 632 Bae MOOT nL. s inte tate: 618 235,847 | 2492/9298 
HOT ciaemnaeat 5, 24 6,356 CCN ia as eeu ketone tn 
ep Rae Wid Oe 23 9,335 UNO WL Re a ae ae he pe Aer hc A 
Tce ABE pid tal ce 16 3957 PC Sey ee eee ats orgs epee 
1934... 2... e eee e eee 24 3,733 TU 1s Ce 5 aE 361 109,017 646, 122 
19950 Se eee: 12 2’ 323 LR LB lananecrmerec stele os Sy etal Maes oor 
1936.2... +. 20see eee 4 7,354 UA Te Te ane oe 638 | 345,839 | 3.858°798 
1037) Ae eet 52 11)411 A 8 al das i Sana eee dW Eee 
CE ara ORL NE. le OP 72 11,388 25450 Wane te Pa eae 1171 Tpke Pete Guears 
1939—1st 9 months... 55 13,977 UE SE or ne nl le 2062 Bre ogL| Nonwantaee 
SPS ee Eee ney ee ef ELE chenille '0'a)\s] GIS Din dhele'e 2,090 565, 892 3,333, 265 
ya ead ake 1,477| 270,574 | 1,310,837 
NoRWAY 
Pane SP OR ck a 
(d) RovuMANIA 
TO) eR ee aa 89 154,421 | 3,583,742 
jy RR be 0 26 2) 168 91,380 Sy o 
Poa, . Hore BRO. 57 24) 965 796,274 am Aare nero 8 
Cera aie > Se 61 BS 117 Te 1B Loa RRO Lae ew cbeaiie vies ema s 758 16,091 702, 402 
1075... oe eee a 84 13,752 G6 Gy | PRELIM = ole ies cass ie 119 19,475 3007586 
100k. Senet y..» 113 51,487 | 2,204,365 | | 1922........--0e0eeees aly 22, 819 306, 726 
0GT. Dae ce, 96 92 ABB | 1,874,089. | [A Deaa'sd os.n clea cjeree ois 2 17,278 291,045 
ER A oS 63 8.042 SOR SAA I eda ocd sees ss sic ees 88 11,749 212, 365 
W2da.. kbd ease does 73 4796 196 TOA dedaty cP essed cans - ae 10,857 209, 891 
Hees a a, 94 4’ 652 Sie TN Co a a nr ee 88 0, 899 26,086 
eile. Ca eties. A 82 80524) 1! J, BBB B42 | W1G2dei esa s-boneesses b 18:93 58-201 
ES ONiN Bee Ne aie 91 6, 630 BORD ih LORs. sce rtane sees os Au 10,801 109, 745 
Oe abil nama 93 6,306 BEA GAD) | MOO iayiieres sina wscees 127 31,456 411,572 
CT IE oa 85 6,364 DAE OPS VMN LGS00 acer ccc ssseress 01 17,387 180,002 
filial elton. tik 103 3.548 TOO ONT 198 T oes! sha crosie aie es a 14,473 184,593 
Woda hee 175 15, 286 Fb CUA ee ee v aes 03,673 
ey satan 2 ia nea | 195 080785 (6 TNOTAIOO0 | 1088... 15h... oes ves os 56 12.582 127.088 
> | 1985. eee 84 16, 174 360,807 
Me, 4.5, 90 "606 
SL A du 5) dale Francs doe ba 2 Rev RNIN 1 aL ee 70 7,251 72,535 
ibe eg Oe 26 4) 137 51,981 
d ( 
eI 9 a 2,017 | | ——_AA 
’ es 
537,138 
239,415 
112,357 
1,339,508 
740 
10, 129 
0 
890 
9,126 
10,535 
2,600 
54,575 
26, 034 
16,081 
ot 
Dies ts 17 2: 367 
1029... <2 .ane aati a 24 ©) 056 Sy eater TOT G a ORIN te 20 2,198 5008 
OLS ut acacotatersehersre sale ees 26 BEERS id Bae ee dod 1037 ere cas Leathe 28 ores an 
1094. th vin eee 20 Boren |e, SEA Niggag i hee hs TOR Re 20 
10D6 ici dukeca wera 93 G0! | ueiie tare 
UG gutta 27 Te, [en 2, ae _—$—_<$<—— 
1007.03 sac rane ok 53 Sn A. ne ee ous 
HB23 onc ontuute (Mera: 38 array Ves Yak 
Maingate ete enl Wp 26 4,939 FINGERS AURIS RELIC | ide yuotelh eons lawe ates # ara 
ae eee 45 Bore ree emma ima oe ate, Wee C2 403 | 178,496 | 4,001,278 
eA alge males aed 31 CS ling gee Pe eer it ones 424 244, 684 7,261, 762 
Lesage he atieg =) 45 59 SATS PRR cam RE ACs cea ae elipaip nim 233 83,691 | 2,802,299 
1 Dict Nghe Ry abo 63 nyegaa th, Mba Nltane rig iat ke 429 119°417 | 2672;567 
TOD ois, Sod sheshal ee 23 PU | ree eee Mite et Wee ae 411 | 120,658 | 3,027,026 
1936. . 51 Bis Or eee cate tec | Nl OO de eae et cee ta nid 155 28,744 604, 512 
1087... Wats 57 A oaT | eee ee, i aber oe oe 164 60, 120 839,934 
MOABs ceteeaa ee 125 Og ee ood ee ee 93 21.851 247,223 
Ms ee ee EG Ord CP ep IIODT Ral saccades 107 70,616 | 1,311,891 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1939—Concluded 










































































Number Time loss in Number ts Time loss in 
Year of Ww ee man work- Year } of ones man work- 
disputes A ing days disputes ing days 
Sparn—Con. Unirep Srates--Con. 
(d) (e) (a) 
BRE Tne ct deep! Cerne 87 70,024 771, 293 ROSH me Ss eas ce 2,014 Lit 7,208 15,456,337 
MOG Atti tc a eheneer s 96 55,576 313,065 NOS Gite es emote Qi, 788, 648 13,901,956 
AOSV OBR os Shor ayer = 368 247,460 SPAS AGO | OSes. oes ae eee ha 4,740 1,860, 621 28,424, 857 
ThE Y pee eee oe RE ae 610 236 hid 3, 843, 260 WOSSAY 5.3.0.2 de Mae eee 2,772 688,376 9,148,273 
TOSQ mee ere, feeds ayy x 435 269, 104 3,589,473 | | 1989—January (h)..... 183 50,279 513, 840 
LER A eae omg ies wees 1,127 843,308 14,440, 629 February (h)... 188 67,113 543,407 
1 (ERT Se de Sa Ac i 594 741,878 11, 103,493 March (h)...... 198 41,926 609 , 223 
April (Daeg 235 391,107 4,879,739 
eee ae pool 93,414 ot 
‘ tine’ (hye. ae = 6 59,672 953, 
aka July Giles oe. 204 172,100 | 1,158,795 
August (h)...... 224 74,963 1,061,021 
(d) (g) September (h).. 158 34,939 867,001 
POGUE eet. 5 cena reesies 440 81,041 2,295,900 October (h)..... 186 105,000 1,500, 000 
ADO ee As Serre & 486 139, 039 8,942, 500 November (h).. 165 42,000 1,600, 000 
Oe hee choy pre ay 347 49,712 2, 663,300 
TOQZ OM ee Ls: A ater towks 392 75,679 2,674, 580 
RODS Sulue se eu 206 102, 896 6,907,390 
2 OY ES reve mite iieee ere 261 23,976 1,204,500 Uruauay 
LOD ees Reese note eats 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
TOZD Rise ee tion tee 5 52, ae iif He 0 (d) (g) 
AODP sere eerie 189 9, ; 1 
SRE 5 Re ao1| 71,461 | 4,835,000 || 999.2202 2 2222000 93 | 16303 | 648,804 
1920... 0... sees eees 180 12,676 667.0007 | 4020! . eeeeen 146 2,958 83, 690 
INDE TOR HS 1d ha 261 20,751 1) 1,021; 000 | |qqn0" Le 35 5819 149’ 050 
ERE LN a 193 40,899 | 2,627,000 | "1903. 114 a7 43 O44 
193200 2.1 eee 182 50,147 | 3,095,000 || 1904. 99 358 91’ 552 
TOD ae LTD A 140 31,980 | 3,434,000|| jg9, a ee 10°646 
CL SRR ES 8 eae 103 13,588 760,000} \ooqhe UL a 5 600 11 959 
1 98 17, 189 78S, 000) | 027 lel aie. 13 4,737 53, 350 
1936 sath tase ists whet Wralope tel dice, Jac8 60 3,474 438,000 1928. eG: Fi adh j i pes : 3 "989 420. 600 
TOOTRE ERG Rieter ans 67 30, 904 861,000 qaog te Ge” 31 2,011 90,600 
LOSO cca eteaee 8 1,361 11,100 
DAU FS) iste Menem 2 sede Lt aid a8 56 1,900 102, 600 





LO 28 teers havesbenare Soe prayer? 45 
L929 ws cvovtctsteps arses tree 39 
DISORG .3\s ayAsnen tetitts &: 31 
AS Le Mra, vey tabaci eet 25 
LURE ESB ore 6 topics Oe 38 
LOS BRIM ders Neeatrets: +s. 35 
MOSS cirri enc geod a 20 
MOBO Aesieeets noe Mes: 16 
OS OL eters be ees oun ons 41 
RVR Ore cat Cee 37 
UBS cree tora Poy carstanerays. 17 
MOOI A, pote side ye at eto 7 


UNITED STATES 


(a) 
Uhr cattdtie «che wishes trevor 3,630 
UO Dae c taiate a ates sek ao 3,411 
Tg lg ee ee be ea 2,385 
A eee etd PRO eases 1,112 
1023 screed atercireniren tener: 1,553 
RAED ie” Laie 1, 249 
1 AUP As pele ees Bite ea Ds A 1,301 
AP eae rien ae re annoe 1,035 
PE ceeds ACS Te oe 707 
iM Oe ee Ori 3 ee 604 
AUP oo ye Sa, Malet Bk epee 921 
NOS Sewn h nee ede. 637 
AO Siee eee ceehavaces rae 810 
OOD crete aac: sce 841 
UBS ise, antes ye late! 1,695 
1 eke fe ee cok vatecc 1, 856 


4,160,348 


ee ry 


ey 
a 
ee ry 
ey 
eT 


26, 218, 628 
12,631, 863 


10,502,033 
16,872,128 
19,591,949 














(d) (g) 
G22 ec diane eee 220 29,141 486,392 
1902834) see 325 ley 78 9 159,300 
SODA...) eee cue 60 5,155 76,337 
AOQD ec 3s PE eos 58 : 44 7,483 110, 600 
TOQG fo SRR casas 46 10,979 157,485 
| Ly AUC oy) Ue nee 78 7,588 239, 183 
LOD SPEER a ao in 44 5, 600 117,500 
LODO: Ake FE anaes cl 14 2,246 12,897 
1980 220 ee ee oe 16 4,879 48,528 
MOST. SP Se ben cae 5 12253 14, 204 
TOSS oor MAP Ee ee nice if + 15370 4,074 
W933 Sh 4. oP 8 2,451 13,937 
19344 22 ee aoe 35 6,775 41,523 
JOSH See eae e he 141 25,486 221, 239 
TO3G Seca con eine 397 87,700 1,355, 952 
MSY (oudd Kaleb g A br ool 238 52,923 911,071 
WQS Seer ee ee eeecerens 189 31,606 494,421 





(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending 
in period. (c) Disputes in existence inperiod. (d) Method 
of counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved 
only. (f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is 
not stated whether or not employees indirectly involved are 
included. (h) Preliminary figures. (k) Excluding agri- 
cultural strikes. (1) In disputes for which reported. 
(m) Statistics are more complete from June, 1927. —_ (n) Exclu- 
sive of general strike of April, 1920. (o) Strikes only. 
(p) Since 1926 stoppages of work on account of industrial 
disputes have been illegal and none have been officially 
reported. (q) Strikes and lockouts. (r) Since April, 
1933, stoppages of work on account of industrial disputes 
have been forbidden by law. 
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WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Review of Activities During Four Months’ Operation—Action 
Regarding Certain Commodities 


HE Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 

issued recently a review of its activities 

from September 3 to December 31, 1939, 

together with press releases which summarize 
more recent administrative action. 

The following article constitutes a composite 
review of its administration based upon official 
press releases. 

At the outbreak of war, the Government 
took immediate steps to assure an adequate 
and continuous distribution of the necessaries 
of life at reasonable prices, to eliminate 
hoarding and profiteering, and to curb those 
who otherwise might endeavour to turn na- 
tional needs into personal profits. On the day 
that Great Britain declared war, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board was appointed by 
order-in-council. (LABsouR GAZETTE, Septem- 
ber 1939, pp. 889-893). The Board is en- 
dowed with wide powers permitting, wherever 
necessary, an adequate control of the pro- 
duction and distribution of the necessaries of 
life. These powers were re-enacted and 
extended by order-in-council on December 5, 
1939. (Lasour GazEeTTe, December, 1939, page 
1201). The chief function of the Board is to 
protect the consumer from exploitation. 

The Board met immediately upon its ap- 
pointment, and quickly assembled a small 
technical staff, chiefly borrowed from other 
government departments. Complete informa- 
tion and statistics on the production and dis- 
tribution of a wide variety of foods, clothing 
and fuel were rapidly compiled. 


Scope of Activities 


During the first four months of its opera- 
tions, the Board has conducted investigations 
into the distribution and sale of some forty 
different commodities. ‘These investigations 


varied in character and extent. Some involved | 


merely alleged instances of hoarding and 
profiteering on the part of individuals; with 
others it was necessary to co-ordinate a whole 
industry and its distributing agencies in order 
to assure an adequate distribution of some one 
commodity to the consumer at a fair price. 
The Board and its technical staff have con- 
ducted investigations into the supply and dis- 
tribution of sugar, textiles, butter, leather, fuel, 
beans, flour, mill feeds, cod liver oil and other 
necessaries; conferences have been held with 
the representatives of many industries; in- 
vestigations of commodity speculations have 
been undertaken; administrators have been 
appointed; goods have been purchased from 
the United Kingdom; co-operation has been 


obtained from the provinces on the enforce- 
ment of hoarding and profiteering regulations; 
and a constant check has been kept on retail 
prices from Halifax to Vancouver to assure 
that retail prices are in line with the prices of 
raw materials and with wholesale prices. 


Other Efforts 


In addition to continuous efforts such as 
these and of a kindred nature, the Board has 
also followed up score upon score of com- 
plaints of hoarding; it has corrected abuses; 
and in a few instances it has prosecuted. 


Similar steps have been taken to prevent 
profiteering. The Board has queried hundreds 
of dealers regarding their prices, and in this 
way—without labelling many thoughtless and 
foolish individuals as criminals—it obtained 
satisfactory results. Here again where cir- 
cumstances warranted, legal steps have been 
taken. But the Board is seeking to achieve 
results by means other than recourse to law. 
Its objective is to create an enlightened and 
effective public opinion, rather than an im- 
posing record of criminal convictions. 


In many instances, the Board has been able 
to take vigorous, but quiet action to stabilize 
both wholesale and retail prices. Its mere 
existence has discouraged many who might 
otherwise have tried to turn a penny at the 
expense of their country. 


Obtaining Data 


In order to protect the consumer the Board 
has had to give special attention to building 
up statistics of inventories and supplies. In 
several industries it is now maintaining a 
constant record of production, distribution and 
the location of existing stocks of goods. 

All the steps taken to date have been de- 
signed to encourage production and conserva- 
tion, to prevent individual hoarding and the 
holding of commodities for a price rise, and to 
eliminate undue markups and unwarranted 
price increases. 

In the attainment of the ends desired, the 
Board has avoided any unneeded prosecution 
of hoarders and profiteers, or regimentation of 
industry; it has sought results through the 
voluntary co-operation both of industry and 
the public. The principle guiding its activities 
in the stabilization of prices has consisted of 
efforts to provide an adequate and regular 
flow of supplies to the Canadian market, 
rather than in any attempt at widespread 
price-fixing or price control. 
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Principles of Control 


The Board has acted on the belief that if 
ample supplies are available, freedom of enter- 
prise encouraged, monopolistic tendencies 
curbed or controlled, and sporadic instances of 
profiteering dealt with, fair and reasonable 
prices would be maintained. It is the belief 
of the Board that “such policies are best suited 
to, and can most effectively harness the re- 
sources of our present economy, an economy of 
plenty.” 

Should the war and the future course of 
events create a genuine scarcity of supplies on 
this continent, Canadian policies of price con- 
trol might have to be modified to meet 
changed conditions. But for the present the 
Board does not anticipate an extensive use of 
its reserve powers. 

The Board’s review then details the early 
action taken with respect to sugar, wool, coal, 
hides and leather, butter, etc. (These activi- 
ties have been summarized in the issues of 
the Lasour Gazerre for September, October, 
November and December.) 


Coal Supplies 


In regard to coal, the Board, after outlining 
the successful operation of its licensing plan 
(Lasour GaAzeTTE, November, 1939, page 
1103) brings the situation up to date by re- 
ferring to efforts to assure an adequate supply 
of shipping to handle Maritime coal in the 
St. Lawrence during the coming navigation 
season, and states: 

“Canada is assured of adequate supplies of 
coal during the current season. Imports of 
anthracite into the Dominion during 1939 
have been greater than normal. As a conse- 
quence, the efforts of the Board and the 
Administrator have largely been directed to 
making provision for future needs particularly 
in relation to the supply from overseas and 
abroad, and its possible domestic allocation.” 


Butter Investigation 


Referring to the results of the investigation 
into increased butter prices (following re- 
ceipt of a great many complaints which alleged 
speculation) the Board stated: 


On September 14, the Board. carried out an 
investigation through the Auditors of the Cus- 
toms and Excise Division, Department of 
National Revenue. This investigation covered 
thirty-three companies in Montreal and seven 
in Toronto. The records of the brokers, whole- 
sale dealers and warehouses provided the name 
and occupation of each holder of butter who 
had made purchases between September 5 and 
14, and the quantity and grades purchased and 
paid for. 

This investigation was later widened and on 
October 3, the Board received a report showing 
all holders of butter as of September 26 in 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton and Vancouver. 


The report of this wider investigation re- 
vealed that between September 14 and Septem- 
ber 26 the number of speculators had decreased. 
But these and other investigations conducted by 
the Board also revealed that butter was held 
by speculators in comparatively small amounts, 
and that the rise in prices following the out- 
break of war could not be attributed solely 
either to their purchases or to their holdings. 
It appeared that the increased prices were 
largely due to heavy purchases by the trade 
which, it was stated, were necessary to meet 
the expectation of a greater demand during the 
coming year. 

The survey, however, was not devoid of re- 
sults. In the first place, the investigation had a 
definite effect in stabilizing prices, and secondly, 
when it became known that the Board knew 
the names of all holders of butter, within less 
than one week alone speculators returned to the 
normal channels of trade no less than 330,000 
pounds of butter. 

In its investigations into butter prices the 
Board was assisted by the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Supplies Committee, with which a 
constant contact was maintained. 


Existing Wool Situation 


In an analysis of the wool situation the 
Board indicated that: 

“The difficulties which have been en- 
countered during the last four months of 1939 
in the effort to maintain the flow of raw 
materials to the Canadian woollen industry 
have been substantial. Canada more than 
almost any other country is dependent on the 
crossbred types of wool which are used in 
the manufacture of warm, durable outdoor 
clothing, socks, blankets, hand knitting and 
papermaker’s felts. In time of war, these 
grades are also the types most required for 
uniforms.” 

CROSSBRED WOOLS 


The Board further stated: 


“Over 80 per cent of Canada’s normal supply 
of crossbred wool must be imported. The 
British Government controls the entire Empire 
supply which normally provides the import 
needs of the Dominion. The crossbred wools 
released for use in Canada since the beginning 
of the war have been sufficient to cover only 
about one-third of the requirements of military 
contracts let during that period. But the 
military needs of Great Britain are very large, 
and under war conditions delays were un- 
avoidable in the completion of export market- 
ing arrangements in Great Britain and Aus- 
tralasia. An economic war can only be waged 
by economic methods, and it is unfortunate 
that the development of one of these methods, 
temporarily interrupting the flow of wool to 
Canada, has led to periods of difficulty and 
anxiety in this country. It is hoped that the 
task of organization, for which the British Wool 
Control is mainly responsible, is well advanced 
towards completion, and that a large movement 
of supplies may now be expected.” 


On February 28, the Board announced that 
arrangements have now been completed 
whereby Canada’s entire requirements of wools 
for military purposes up to September 10, 
1940, will be forthcoming from the United 
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Kingdom Wool Control. The details have 
been worked out between the United King- 
dom Controller and the Canadian Wool Ad- 
ministrator, David C. Dick, whose certificate 
as to its intended use will continue to be re- 
quired in connection with all wool imported 
for military contracts. 

In addition, the Board announced that 
arrangements now entered into with the United 
Kingdom Control guarantee until September 
next a larger and more regular supply of 
crossbred wools for civilian purposes. These 
up to the present have been extremely difficult 
to secure from any Empire source, and 
assurance of a greater volume, even though 
not on the basis of full normal requirements 
was considered as fortunate for Canada. 


With the announcement of assurance of 
supplies until September next is concluded 
what might be described as the first chapter of 
the Canadian wartime story of wool. This 
opened in September last with frantic search- 
ings for wool by manufacturers with military 
contracts, and it records numerous important 
developments such as the appointment of a 
Wool Administrator; the placing of an embargo 
upon the export of crossbred wools from 
Canada; the suggestion by wool dealers and the 
recommendation by the Wool Administrator to 
the War Supply Board of a 45 cent clean basis 
content for wool to be used in military con- 
tracts; the fixing of a price of 45 cents clean 
basis by Order in Council for the purpose of 
making available Canadian stocks of crossbred 
wools which were not moving readily to market; 
the cancellation of the price-fixing Order when 
it had served its purpose; the removal of the 
duty on crossbred wools imported from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries at a time when sup- 
plies from Empire sources seemed likely to 
prove insufficient for immediate requirements; 
and, finally, the cancellation of the free entry 


privilege as part of the arrangement now reached. 


with the United Kingdom Controller. 


Prick oF Woo. 


Subsequently on March 9, the Board issued 
another release on the Canadian wool supply 
which, in its concluding paragraphs, dealt 
with the price angle of the wool situation. 
Extracts from this release are as follows:— 


While the wool clips in Australia and New 
Zealand have been abundant, indeed abnormally 
large, and while there appears to be no 
probability of any scarcity of wool in Canada, 
nevertheless crossbred grades will have to be 
used with economy. 

While adequate supplies of wool have thus 
been arranged, nevertheless the price of wool 
in Canada is higher than before the war. This 
is due solely to the higher prices which must 
be paid for imported wools; these constitute 
about four-fifths of the total Canadian con- 
sumption. 

Canadian spinners are now paying anywhere 
from 65 to 100 per cent more than pre-war 
prices for their raw materials. 

While the cost of wool generally in Canada 
depends on the price abroad, nevertheless steps 
have been taken to assure that the ultimate 
consumer does not bear more than his fair 
share of the burden. 


While retail buyers of wool will naturally 
have to pay prices varying with the price 
which the Dominion must pay for its imports 
of raw wool, and while crossbred grades will 
have to be used with economy, there is no 
reason under existing conditions to anticipate 
any serious shortage in the total wool supply 
of the Dominion. 


KNITTING YARNS 


To protect the purchaser of hand_ knitting 
yarns, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
initiated an investigation of prices in retail 
stores and mail order houses. It was found 
that price movements in the retail trade were 
not out of line with the prices at which they 
had purchased their stocks. Indeed some well 
known brands of yarn continued to sell at 
pre-war prices up to the end of 1939. 

As retailers have replenished their stocks of 
yarn, prices have increased, but under the 
pressure of competition in the retail trade, the 
increase in many instances appears not to 
have fully reflected the advance in raw material 
costs. 

Price increases have varied with different 
grades of yarn. Coarser yarns, selling at lower 
prices, have shown the largest percentage in- 
creases; such yarns not only require the use 
of crossbred wools, but also in their production 
the cost of materials represents a comparatively 
large proportion of the retail price. 

With the finer merino yarns, there has been 
less difficulty in obtaining a supply of raw 
material, and the demand has not increased to 
the same extent. Retailers in many instances 
appear to have sacrificed a part of their cus- 
tomary percentage margin. 


Canadian Feedstuffs Situation 


To assist it in maintaining close touch with 
the feedstuffs problem in Canada, the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board has appointed 
a small committee, representative in general 
though not directly of the users of such feeds, 
the agricultural industry. The committee, 
which held its first meeting at the Board’s 
offices in Ottawa on February 23 is composed 
of Mr. F. W. Walsh, Chairman, and Messrs. 
C. B. Davidson and W. R. White. 

Mr. Walsh is Director of Marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture of the province of 
Nova Scotia. Mr. Davidson, Winnipeg, was 
formerly statistician to the Wheat Board, and 
Mr. White is a prominent officer in the Feed- 
stuffs Branch of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. The committee necessarily will 
seek the co-operation of the grain trade, the 
milling industry, and the manufacturers and 
distributors of live-stock feeds, as well as of 
the various provincial feed committees. 


Other Commodities 
The Board’s vigilance in investigating the 
situation with respect to other commodities 
is indicated in the following paragraphs. 


Cop Liver OIL 


In November, the Department of Pensions 
and National Health directed the attention of 
the Board to the situation developing in the 
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supply of cod liver oil. The war had seriously 
curtailed British and Norwegian exports on 
which the Dominion largely depended for sup- 
plies. 

The Board immediately began an investiga- 
tion covering the foreign and domestic sources 
of supply, the domestic inventories, and the 
amounts needed for human, animal and other 
needs. This revealed the possibility of a 
serious shortage during the coming year. 

With a view to increasing the domestic 
supply, a group of domestic producers were 
interviewed and the subject was called to the 
attention of the Economic Council of Nova 
Scotia. 


The Board is continuing its endeavours in 
this field. Efforts are being initiated to pro- 
vide substitutes for animal, industrial and 
other needs in order to augment the supply for 
human consumption. 


BEANS 


In the middle of September the price of 
beans rose very sharply. The situation was 
aggravated by the extravagant bidding of buyers 
before the 1939 crop had really begun to come 
on the market. Moreover, up to the outbreak 
of war low prices had obtained in the market 
for beans. 


The Board conducted an investigation into 
the situation. No instances of hoarding, with- 
holding supplies, or profiteering were observed. 
During the course of the investigation prices 
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began to ease; they have since declined from 
the September levels. 


PETROLEUM, MEAT, AND CASTOR OIL 


The Board has had under review the question 
of the supply and price of petroleum and 
petroleum products. Meat prices have been 
carefully watched, and several specific inquiries 
in this connection undertaken. Also presently 
under review are castor oil and other oils and 
waxes. 


In October the question of the supply of 
meat meals and tankage was brought to the 
attention of the Board. After a preliminary 
investigation, the matter was referred to the 
Agricultural Supplies Committee for further 
study the results of which will later be avail- 
able to the Board. 


During the first four months of its existence, 
the Board also conducted a variety of minor 
studies many of which consisted only of in- 
vestigations into alleged instances of hoarding 
or profiteering in some one commodity. 

Concurrently with studies and investigations 
on commodities of which the supply presented 
immediate problems, the Board has held many 
conferences with individuals and with repre- 
sentative groups engaged in the supply of those 
necessaries for which the demand might later 
begin to exceed the supply. An effort has been 
made to foresee and to meet supply problems 
before they have reached that acute stage 
which creates public uneasiness and a danger 
of exaggerated prices. 


Immigration to Canada During 1939 


During 1939 a total of 16,994 immigrants 
entered Canada compared with 17,244 in 1938, 
a decrease of 1-4 per cent, according to sta- 
tistics contained in a statement issued by 
the Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources. 

Of the 16,994 who entered the Dominion, 
3,544 were from the British Isles; 5,649 from 
the United States; 1,957 from Northern Euro- 
pean countries, while other races numbered 
5,844. Compared with the figures for 1938, 
an increase of 4:6 per cent was recorded in 
the number coming from the British Isles; 
a decrease of 3-2 per cent in those from the 
United States; an increase of 49-2 per cent 
in the number classified in the group “North- 
ern European races.” (This increase was largely 
due to the great number coming from Ger- 
many, 1,071 giving that country as their 
country of origin in 1939 compared with 588 
in 19388). A decrease of 12:9 per cent was 
recorded in the “other races” group. 


Adult males entering Canada during 1939 
numbered 4,866; adult females, 6,820, and chil- 
dren under eighteen, 5,308. 

Of these totals, 1,997 males, 1,236 females 
and 1,953 children were listed in the farming 
class. The labouring class comprised 317 
males, 63 females, and 84 children; mechanics, 
601 males, 271 females, 158 children; trading 
class, 712 males, 437 females, 219 children; 
mining class, 34 males, 8 females and 2 chil- 
dren; female domestic servants eighteen years 
and over numbered 662, under eighteen years, 
116; “other classes’ accounted for the re- 
mainder of the total, 1,205 males, 4,143 females, 
and 2,776 children. 

Classified according to destination the larg- 
est number (5,957) were destined for Ontario; 
3,433 for Quebec; 2,183 for British Columbia; 
1,695 for Alberta; 1,316 for Manitoba; 1,227 
for Saskatchewan; 747 for Nova Scotia; 353 
for New Brunswick; 67 for Prince Edward 
Island; and 9 and 7 for the Northwest Ter- 
ritories and Yukon Territory, respectively. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Alberta Old Age Pensions Act 


es appointment of an Old Age Pensions 
Board was made by order in council 
gazetted on February 15. The new Board 
consisting of J. F. Percival, Chairman, A. 
Blackie, Superintendent and T. R. Blaine is 
to have the powers formerly vested in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to carry out 
the provisions of the federal and provincial 
Old Age Pensions Acts. 


Alberta Teachers Retirement Fund Act 


By order in council gazetted on January 31, 
addition is made to the first by-laws passed 
by the Board of Administrators (LABOUR 
Gazerre, 1989, p. 1230). It is now provided 
that a teacher who was not on March 31, 
1939, under a contract of engagement with a 
board of school trustees in Alberta is not to 
be entitled to have taken into account any 
service rendered before his contributions to 
the fund begin but he is to be considered 
as having been under a contract on that date 
if he was absent on leave granted by the 
board or if a medical practitioner certifies 
that he was then physically unable to teach, 
provided the period of disability does not 
exceed five consecutive years; or if he was 
in attendance at a university or other educa- 
tional institution approved by the board pur- 
suing a course of study relating to the teach- 
ing profession, the period of attendance not 
to exceed five years; or if he was serving as 
a member of the House of Commons of Can- 
ada or of the provincial legislature or em- 
ployed in the provincial civil service in duties 
related to the teaching profession. In none 
of these cases, however, is time so spent to 
be considered as teaching service. Teachers 
absent on March 31, 1939, on active service 
as members of the naval, military or air 
force or the nursing services of Canada are 
considered under contract of engagement. 


Manitoba, Ontario and Dominion Adopt 
Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association Regulations 


In Manitoba on January 27 and in Ontario 
on February 3 orders in council were gazetted 
adopting the 1939 regulations of the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association gov- 
erning the construction and inspection of 
boilers and pressure vessels and the Mechanical 
Refrigeration Code, 1939. The regulations 
came in force in Manitoba on January 1 and 
in Ontario on February 13. 

The 1939 edition of the Association’s Cana- 
dian Electrical Code was adopted for the 
National Parks by a Dominion order in 
council gazetted on February 10. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 

Rules interpreting article 18 of Order 33 
(Lasour Gazerts, 1939, p. 1113) concerning 
the sale of foodstuffs at wholesale were 
gazetted on February 10. The order having 
set out that when wages paid on September 1, 
1939, are higher than fixed by the order they 
must be maintained, the rules determine how 
it is to be decided whether the weekly wage 
paid on that date does exceed the rates fixed 
by the order, having regard to the hours 
worked, the work-week to which the minimum 
rate applies and as to whether the minimum 
is an hourly or weekly rate. 

An addition to the rules interpreting Order 
4, gazetted on February 17, provides that the 
clauses of Order 4 dealing with minimum 
wages and working conditions, division into 
percentages and classification of apprentices 
do not apply to employees in unorganized 
territory not within the zones determined 
by Order 4. Other provisions of Order 4 
apply to such districts. The Board gazetted 
on the same date a decision that Order 4 
does not apply to hiring contracts for the 
current fiscal year of municipal corporations 
which by resolution have taken advantage 
of the order in council before its repeal. 

By-law B-1 which imposes a levy on pay- 
rolls of one-third of one per cent was declared 
on January 31 to apply to all “professional” 
employers having employees in the province 
whether their establishments are located, or 
the work is done, in a municipality or in 
unorganized territory. This decision was 
gazetted on February 17 and also an amend- 
ment making the levy chargeable on wages 
actually paid even if higher than those fixed 
by the order and not on wages payable under 
the order as before. 

Order 21 (Lasour Gazerrr, 1939, p. 156) 
governing those engaged in tanning leather, 
currying hides and leather is annulled from 
February 10 when a collective agreement 
covering such establishments came into force. 

Under Order 4 the application of the 60- 
hour week to saw-mills and foundries in 
Zones III and IV is now extended by order 
in council gazetted on March 2 to Zone II. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinematographs 
Act 

An order in council published on January 31 
alters the fees under this Act for operators 
of standard motion picture machines and the 
examination fee for an operator’s licence. 
The former is reduced from $10 to $5 and 
the latter is raised from $5 to $10. However, 
it is provided that for successful candidates 
half of the examination fee is to be applied 
as payment for the operator’s licence. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONCERNING QUEBEC LABOUR LEGISLATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS concerning legis- 
lation in Quebec were submitted to the 
Quebec Government on February 10 by the 
Quebec Division of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The principal proposals 
affecting labour laws are summarized here. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


As regards the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act the desirability of doing everything pos- 
sible to ensure the solvency of the Accident 
Fund was emphasized and with this end in 
view it was recommended: (1) that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission should 
undertake an educational campaign for acci- 
dent prevention in all industries showing a 
high accident rate andi that the employers’ 
safety associations should be urged to co- 
operate to the fullest extent in the campaign; 
(2) that there should be closer co-operation 
between the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission and the Factory Inspection Division 
of the Department of Labour; (3) that special 
attention should be directed to the small em- 
ployers so that continuous attention should 
be given to accident prevention in their 
plants; (4) that the Commission might either 
re-insure with approved casualty companies 
for any compensation it might be obliged to 
pay in excess of a specified sum or it might 
require employers with a consistently high 
accident rate to take out a policy to cover 
any compensation exceeding a sum stipulated 
by the Commission. 

Another recommendation had to do with 
the section of the Act giving to the workman 
the right to choose his physician. It was 
considered by the Association that the choice 
should be a matter of agreement between 
the employer and employee and where an 
agreement cannot be reached, the decision 
should rest with the Commission. It was 
urged also that the members of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission should be 
appointed for life or during good behaviour 
and that the Commission should be free to 
employ the members of its staff instead of 
the Government having the right to dismiss 
the Commissioners and to appoint the staff. 
It was also suggested that the Government 
should contribute towards the expenses of 
carrying out the Act. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act 
The Collective Labour Agreements Act, as 
well as the Fair Wage Act, the Association 
considered, should not be amended until a 


thorough study of experience under them had 
been made by a competent commission ap- 
pointed by the Government. If, however, it 
was proposed to amend the Act this year, 
certain proposals were advanced for consid- 
eration. 


It was suggested that some of the difficulties 
in the application of the Act would be avoided 
if agreements applied “vertically to specified 
industries” instead of horizontally to trades 
and occupations. In the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation, “when a given business or industry 
effects an agreement with its employees,” all 
the employees in that industry should be 
covered by the agreement including the main- 
tenance men, stationary engineers, etc., in 
addition to the workers employed in produc- 
tive operations. Thus an industry or business 
would be subject to only one agreement under 
the Act. The shoe industry was referred to 
as an example of an industry to which at 
least three different agreements applied, that 
applying only to the shoe industry and the 
printing trades and building trades agree- 
ments. 


Other recommendations relating to the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act which were 
made by the Association included the exten- 
sion of Government control over the joint 
committees administering the agreements, the 
repeal of the clauses providing that agree- 
ments should not apply to departments of 
the provincial Government and that agree- 
ments could be made retroactive. Emphasis 
was placed on the necessity of clarifying the 
condition on which an agreement may be ex- 
tended to non-parties, that it has acquired 
“a preponderant significance and importance 
for the establishing of conditions of labour, 
etc.” Opposition was expressed to the granting 
of power to joint committees or trade unions to 
issue certificates of competency. It was 
stated that in some cases trade unions refused 
to issue competency cards to men whose 
union dues were in arrears. Joint commit- 
tees, in the opinion of the Association, should 
be required to publish quarterly financial re- 
ports in the Quebec Official Gazette or in a 
newspaper in the districts concerned so that 
such information should be available to any 
employers or employees assessed by the com- 
mittee. Fines imposed as a result of. action 
brought by a joint committee should not, in 
the opinion of the Association, revert to the 
committee but should be paid to the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the general administration 
of the Act and the expenses of committees in 
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districts where their revenue is insufficient 
for proper enforcement. It was recommended 
also that inspectors should be appointed by 
the Department of Labour and not by the 
joint committees and that every Joint com- 
mittee should have on it a Government repre- 
sentative and, further, that no agreement 
should be negotiated between employers and 
employees except in the presence of an official 
of the Department. 

The association urged that “every care should 
be taken by the administration to ensure in all 
its legislation the continuance of the open 
shop in industries in the province .... the 
Government should not sponsor legislation 


which might in any way prejudice the liber- 
ties and rights of such employees who fall 
within the category of unorganized labour.” 
The sections of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act and the Fair Wage Act relating to 
freedom of association, frequently referred 
to as Bills 19 and 20, should, in the opinion 
of the Association, be retained. 

Other recommendations were made to the 
Government having to do with the licensing 
of canvassers and agents engaged in direct 
selling and with the taxation by certain muni- 
cipalities of outside manufacturers and whole- 
salers delivering goods by motor truck within 
the limits of the corporation. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Proceedings of 89th Session of Governing Body Featured by Discussion 
of War Problems 


apes proceedings of the 89th session of the 

Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, meeting in Geneva from Febru- 
ary 1-5, were featured by a decision to hold the 
1940 session of the International Labour Con- 
ference early in June (see page ... of this 
issue) and by discussion of the program of 
the I.L.0. for 1940 with its emphasis on special 
problems created by the war. 

In submitting this programme the Director 
of the I.L.0., Mr. J. G. Winant, stressed the 
importance of the problem of migration as a 
consequence of the war. Although as long as 
hostilities continue there will be an almost 
complete stoppage of overseas emigration from 
Europe, it already appears probable that as a 
result of the war the lowering of the standard 
of living of European peoples will increase 
their need for emigration. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the necessary measures of na- 
tional organization and collaboration be taken 
now. In order that the study of the problem 
may be actively pursued, Mr. Winant pro- 
posed to convene a meeting of the Permanent 
Committee on Migration for Settlement on the 
occasion of the June Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 

Mr. Jouhaux, workers’ representative (France) 
while agreeing with this proposal, stressed 
that the real outstanding problem of emigra- 
tion was that of the freedom of movement. 
Certain restrictions against this in various 
countries should disappear, and no_ longer 
should free men be excluded from all coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Oersted, employers’ representative (Den- 
mark) endorsed Mr. Jouhaux’s remarks. 

Mr. Evans, British Government represent- 
ative, stated that the problem of migration 


could not be separated from that of refugees. 
He was horrified at the barbarous policy which 
transformed honest citizens of good character 
into wandering vagabonds, driven across 
Europe homeless and hopeless. 

After a discussion the Governing Body 
adopted as a whole the programme of work 
proposed by the Director of the I.L.0. This 
programme includes, in particular, studies on 
the following questions: 


Men disabled in war: their right to com- 
pensation and their vocational and social 
rehabilitation; 

Problems of organization of the labour market 
arising out of the war; 

Vocational retraining as a continuous means 
of adapting the supply of labour to the de- 
mand; 

The influence of the war and mobilization on 
national regulations concerning hours of work 
and rest periods; bah 

The influence of the war and mobilization on 
the conditions of work of women; : 

The adjustment of wage rates to changing 
prices; 

The adaptation of 
mobilization and war; 

The organization of medical labour inspec- 
tion; and the family doctor, his training and 
functions; ‘ i 

Safety in the loading and unloading of ships; 

Agricultural problems of Central and South 
America; ; vial 

Industrial relations in colonial territories; 


social insurance to 


anne conditions of life of workers and their 
families (low-cost housing). 

During the discussion on the Director’s Re- 
port on the activity of the International 
Labour Organization, Mr. Justin Godart made 
a declaration in the name of the French 
Government on the application of interna- 
tional labour Conventions in time of war. (It 
will be remembered that a certain number of 
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these Conventions provide for the suspension 
of their provisions in case of “serious emer- 
gency” or of international conflict.) It had 
become necessary, he said, for certain coun- 
tries which intend to defend the ideals of 
justice, morality and liberty, to take every 
possible measure for their legitimate defence, 
and it may therefore prove necessary for those 
nations to take exceptional measures. In that 
case they must be excused if they find it 
necessary in some cases to deviate from com- 
plete observance of the Conventions which 
they have ratified. The Director’s Report 
states that exceptions could result only from 
special circumstances based on definite reasons 
or from cases of force majeure. At no time in 
history had States been faced by a more 
obvious case of force majeure, and in tem- 
porarily suspending the operation of certain 
Conventions they would not therefore be 
acting in a manner contrary to the spirit or 
the letter of Part XIII. 

Mr. Jouhaux, workers’ representative 
(France), stated that in fact the procedure 
of the I.L.0. would not prevent the Govern- 
ment of a country in a state of legitimate 
defence, from taking provisions suspending 
International labour Conventions, all the more 
so when it was a case of countries fighting for 
the very ideal of the Organization from 
which these Conventions came. But it should 
be clearly understood that any such provisions 
should only be taken after a consultation with 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
which have taken part in the adoption of 
those Conventions. Thus the principle of 
collaboration which is at the basis of inter- 
national labour legislation would be safe- 
guarded. 

During the examination of the Director’s 
Report on the activity of the International 
Labour Organization, the Governing Body 
took note with lively satisfaction of several 
important Government declarations, 

In Great Britain, Lord Halifax, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, stated in the House 
of Lords that the Government fully approved 
of the decision of the I.L.O. to attempt to 
continue its work during the war as com- 
pletely as conditions would allow, and affirmed 
the sympathetic interest of the British Gov- 
ernment in the work of the I.L.O. 

The British Minister of Labour, Mr. Ernest 
Brown, gave similar assurances before the 
House of Commons. 

President Roosevelt, in his message to the 
American Labour Conference at Havana, 
expressed the sincere hope that there would 
be no lessening of the activities of the I.L.0. 
during the existing world emergency, and 
pledged his full collaboration in its constructive 
non-political international effort. 
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The “Declaration of Havana” was also 
noted, by which the Governments, employers 
and workpeople of the American Continent 
pledge their unwavering support for the con- 
tinuance with unimpaired vigour of the efforts 
of the International Labour Organization to 
accomplish its high purpose of achieving social 
justice, 

In reaffirming the support of Brazil for the 
I.L.0. before the Governing Body, Mr. Helio 
Lobo declared that, in order to help in the 
present financial situation, his Government 
had already paid its whole contribution to the 
I.L.O. budget for 1940. 

Mr. Evans stated that, with the same inten- 
tion, the British Government would pay its 
whole budgetary contribution for 1940 at the 
beginning of the British financial year, in 
April next. 

The period for which the present Governing 
Body was elected expires this year, and a new 
Governing Body will be elected by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference next June. It 
will be remembered that the Governing Body 
is composed of 32 members—16 representing 
Governments, 8 the employers, and 8 the 
workers. Eight of the 16 Government mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governments of 
the States Members of chief industrial im- 
portance. Two vacancies have now occurred 
on this list of eight States. Italy ceased to 
belong to the International Labour Organiza- 
tion from 15 December 1939. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics automatically be- 
came a Member of the Organization in virtue 
of its admission to League of Nations mem- 
bership on 18 September 1934, which involved 
membership of the International Labour 
Organization. The officers of the Governing 
Body noted that on 14 December 1939 the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ceased to 
be entitled to automatic membership of the 
Organization. 

Italy and the USS.R. will be replaced on 
the list of the eight States Members of the 
International Labour Organization of chief 
industrial importance by Belgium and The 
Netherlands. 

In conclusion it was decided that the Gov- 
erning Body will hold its next meeting at 
Geneva before the opening of the Session of 
the International Labour Conference on 5 
June next. 


During February there were 5,502 accidents 
reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, as compared with 5,542 during 
January, and 4,333 during February a year ago. 
Benefits awarded amounted to $563,790.42, of 
which $451,523 was for compensation, and 
$112,267.42 for medical aid. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA 
DURING 1939 


CCORDING to revised statements fur- 
nished to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 

tics by municipal officials, the value of the 
construction work for which building permits 
were taken out in 58 cities was slightly lower in 
1939 than in 1938, but with this exception, last 
year’s total was the highest since 1931. The 
estimated cost of the building authorized in the 
year under review was $60,272,379; as com- 
pared with $60,817,332 in 1938, this was a 
decline of $544,953, or 0-9 per cent, but there 
was an increase of $4,427,380, or 7-9 per cent 


as compared with the total of $55,844,999 re-- 


ported in 1937, when building in these centres 
was more active than in any of the five years 
immediately preceding. 

In the nineteen years, 1920-1938, the value 
of the building authorized in the co-operating 
municipalities was estimated, on the average, 
at $112,469,391 annually, of which the 1939 
total constituted only some 53°6 per cent. 
In the first twelve years of this period, the 
estimated cost of the construction work for 
which permits were taken out averaged $153,- 
401,364. Beginning with 1932, there was a 
sharp decline in building authorizations, and 
in the seven years to 1988, their average value 
was only $42,300,295; the 1939 total exceeded 
this average by 42°5 per cent. While the in- 
clusion of last year’s figure raises the annual 
average since 1931 to $44,546,805, this was 
little more than 29 per cent of the average for 
the years, 1920-1931, when building activity 
was, on the whole, at a more normal level. 
The moderate improvement indicated in the 
construction authorizations during the last two 
years has therefore had comparatively little 
effect upon the reserve of building work 
accumulating in the 58 cities. 

The wholesale prices of building materials 
in 1939 were fractionally higher, on the average, 
than in 1938, and also exceeded those for any 
other year since 1930 except 1937. They were, 
however, lower than in the period, 1920-1930, 
being also below the average for the nineteen 
years, ending with 1938. The index of whole- 
sale prices of construction materials, as calcu- 
lated in the Internal Trade Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 1926 
average as 100, averaged 89-7 in the year 
under review, as compared with 89-1 in 1938, 
while the average index in the years, 1920- 
1938, was 97:4. The cost of building labour 
in 1939 was also slightly higher than in the 
preceding year, according to the Labour De- 
partment’s index of wage rates, based on the 
1913 average as 100. This index was 170-7 
last year, compared with 169-4 in 1938. During 


the twenty years for which building permit 
figures are available for the 58 centres, the 
maximum wages index was 203-2 in 1930, while 
the minimum was in 1913, the basic year. 

In 1939, the 58 cities reported that the work 
authorized in connection with dwellings was 
valued at $21,657,273, an increase of $1,583,676, 
or 7:9 per cent, as compared with the 1938 
total of $20,073,597; this advance was not so 
pronounced as that of 12-4 per cent recorded 
in 1938 over 1987. There was a decline in 
the number of permits issued for new con- 
struction or for repairs and alterations to 
houses and apartments, but the average value 
of the building represented by the individual 
permit advanced from approximately $3,095 
in 1938 to $3,553 in 1939. 

The MacLean Building Review makes a 
monthly tabulation of the value of construction 
contracts awarded throughout the Dominion; 
during 1939, the total was $187,178,500, com- 
pared with $187,277,900 in 1938, $224,056,700 
in 1937, $162,588,000 in 1936, $160,305,000 in 
1935, $125,811,500 in 1934, $97,289,800 in 1933, 
$132,872,400 in 1932 and $315,482,000 in 1981. 
This record shows that construction reached its 
maximum activity in 1929, when the contracts 
awarded were valued at $576,651,800, while 
the minimum was in 1933, the contracts let 
then amounting to not quite 17 per cent of 
the 1929 figure. The decline from 1938 in the 
MacLean’s estimate of construction work con- 
tracted for in 1939 was -05 per cent; last 
year’s total was also lower than in 1937, but 
was otherwise the highest since 1931. As 
already stated, the value of the building repre- 
sented by the permits taken out in 58 cities 
in 1939 was 0-9 per cent lower than in 1938, 
but with this exception was highest since 1931. 

The building authorized by the 58 centres 
in 1939 constituted 32-2 per cent of the total 
value of construction contracts awarded 
throughout the Dominion, a proportion very 
similar to that of 32:5 per cent in 1938. The 
percentages in the last few years have been 
lower than in any other of the nineteen for 
which figures for the 58 cities are available. 
In 1921, when these centres reported their 
highest proportion of the total building work 
in the country, the percentage was 48-6, while 
the average ratio in the years, 1920-1939, was 
39-2 per cent. 

Included in the tabular statistics are the 
index numbers of wages in the building trades 
in the principal industrial cities (as published 
annually by the Department of Labour in 
supplements to the Lasour Gazettr). These 
‘ndex numbers (on the basis of wage scales in 
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1913 as 100) for the period 1929-1939 are as 


follows: 1929—197-5; 1930-—203-2; 1931— 
195-7; 1932—178-2; 19383—158:0; 1934— 
154°8; 19385—159-8; 1936—160°8; 1937— 


165:3; 1938—169-4; 1939—170-7. 

The tabular summary also includes the 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials (average 1926=100). These 
figures (also published regularly in the LaBour 
Gazette) for the same period are as follows: 
1929—99-0; 1930—90-8; 1931—81-9; 1932— 
77:2; 1933—78-3; 1984—82-5; 1935—81-2; 
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1936—85°3; 1937—94-4; 
89-7. 

During 1939, the value of the authorized 
building was higher than in 1938 in Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, while 
in Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia, 
the co-operating cities showed declines. The 
largest actual gain, amounting to $1,118,596, 
was in Ontario, while the greatest pro- 
portionate increase was that of 69-2 per cent 
in New Brunswick. 


1938—89°1; 1939— 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1940 


ae accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 11,857, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,117,761 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 2,024, having an aggregate 
membership of 256,550 persons, 11-3 per cent 


of whom were without employment on Febru- 
ary 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1940, 
as Reported by Employers 


In accordance with the movement indicated 
at midwinter in 1938 and 1939, there was a de- 
cline in employment at the beginning of 
February, 1940, when industrial activity was 
however, at a higher level than in any other 
February for which data are available. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 
turns from 11,857 employers, whose staffs 
included 1,117,761 men and women, com- 
pared with 1,135,619 at January 1. This re- 
duction of 17,858 persons, or 1-6 per cent, 
lowered the crude index (1926=100), from 
116-2 in the preceding month to 114:4 at 
February 1, 1940, as compared with 106°5 at 
that date in 1939; at the previous February 
maximum, in 1930, the index had been 111-6. 

In the nine years, 1929-1937, upon whose 
experience the factors of seasonal adjustment 
are computed, employment showed practically 
no change from January to February. The 


decline in the crude index for February 1, 
1940, was therefore accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in the seasonally-corrected figure, which 
fell from 120-7 at January 1 to 118-8 at the 
beginning of February; this was the highest 
adjusted index for that date in the twenty 
winters for which statistics are now available. 

An analysis of tthe returns by industry shows 
that at February 1, 1940, there was seasonal 
improvement in manufacturing, in which the 
co-operating establishments reported an in- 
crease of 11,676 workers, or 1:9 per cent, as 
compared with January 1. This gain rather 
exceeded the increase noted at February 1 in 
1939 or 1938, but was smaller than the average 
advance indicated at the beginning of February 
in the years since 1920. In this respect, the 
latest increase was like the year-end losses 
from which it mainly represents recovery, and 
the number of workers reinstated constituted 
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nearly 57 per cent of the number laid off at 
January 1; this proportion compared favour- 
ably with that of just under 49 per cent re- 
corded, on the average, at February 1 in the 
preceding nineteen years. The greatest gains 
at the date under review were in iron and steel, 
textile, leather, lumber and tobacco factories. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining, steam railway operation and con- 
struction and maintenance reported heightened 
activity, while the movement was unfavour- 
able in other groups. There were large losses 
in trade and construction; those in the latter, 
which took place mainly in road work, ex- 
ceeded the average contraction at mid-winter 
in the years since 1920. Logging, shipping and 
stevedoring, Communications and services also 
reported considerable reductions in personnel. 

For February 1, 1989, 11,261 establishments 
had furnished employment returns, showing 
an aggregate working force of 1,026,635; the 
index then was nearly eight points lower than 
that of 114-4 at February 1, 1940. On the 
basis of a comparison of the index numbers 
for February 1 in 1939 and 1940, it may be 
estimated that the co-operating firms employed 
over 77,000 more persons at the latter date 
than they had employed at February 1 of 
last winter. 

Based upon the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted index numbers of employment at 
the beginning of February in recent years are 
as follows:—1940, 114°4; 1939, 106°5; 1938, 
110-4; 1937, 104-1; 1936, 98-4; 1935, 94-6; 1934, 
91-4; 1988, 77-0; 19382, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 
1930, 111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0 and 1927, 
96-6. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of employment 
afforded have been collected from banks, trust 


companies and stock exchange firms. At the 
beginning of February, 412 firms and branches 
in these lines of business reported staffs aggre- 
gating 33,478 persons, compared with 33,484 
in the preceding month. The addition of 
these figures to the returns furnished in the 
manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction, services and 
trade industries brings the total number of em- 
ployees included in the February 1 survey of 
employment to 1,151,239 in 12,269 establish- 
ments, and slightly lowers the index of 114-4 
in the industries above enumerated, to 114:3; 
when the employees of the co-operating 
financial organizations were added to the 
general figures for January 1, the index was 
lowered from 116:2 to 116-1. Comparable 
data for 1939 are not available. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Contractions were generally recorded except 
in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia, the losses in Quebec being 
most pronounced. Activity in all provinces 
was greater than at February 1 of last year, 
and in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, employment 
was also at a higher level than in any other 
February for which statistics are on record; 
in the Prairie area, the February 1 index was 
the highest for that date in the years since 
1931. 

Maritime Provinces—The trend in the 
Maritime Provinces has usually been down- 
ward at the beginning of February in the 
nineteen preceding years for which data are 
available, the average loss in employment 
being nearly two per cent. At February 1 
of the present year, activity showed a decline 
that was considerably below the average, 331 
persons having been laid off since their last 


Tasts I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime . Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 
76-5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
101-3 88-5 95:3 84-7 84-1 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 
118-9 120-7 120- 103-3 97-6 
118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 

7-8 29-7 42-8 11-8 7-9 


Norz.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 
| 
Industries Relative | Feb.1, | Jan. 1, Feb. 1, | Feb.1, | Feb.1, | Feb.1, | Feb.1, 
Weight! 1940 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 

MAN UBAC INUACENG 220 foe tren cee 55-3 120-5 118-2 106-0 110-3 105-3 98-5 90-1 
Anima] products—edible............ 2-3 132-5 132-4 122-2 122-5 118-5 108-5 102-9 
Wir and proaguvts . ./hi ai. vaklas one ee ee 2 102-4 106-0 77-9 76-1 79-4 81-3 78-4 
Leather and products............... 2°3 125-8 120-9 107-1 103-9 108-6 104:5 98-7 

Boots and shoes ys... cs aces eee es 1-5 125-0 119-7 110-5 108-4 111-2 108-1 103-0 
Lumber and products............... 3-9 80-0 77-1 69-8 72-0 71-3 65-9 58-4 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-1 66:3 62-4 58-8 58-0 60-0 55-3 45-9 

Burmture: soa etc eeu te 7 89-2 87-9 84:3 85-7 85-3 78:7 71-3 

Other lumber products............ 1-1 117-6 116-9 93-5 105-2 95-5 88-9 86-9 
Musical instruments. ............... -2 54-6 53-9 47-+4 40-3 44-6 41-9 31-1 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-2 116-0 116-0 105-1 104-7 101-2 96-4 94-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 111-4 110-2 103-7 107-0 102-5 96-2 92-4 

Pulp and paper secs hws creek oat 2-7 98-5 97-5 87-0 97:5 92-7 83-9 79°5 

iPaper PrOdUets s2sess cece one 1-0 138-9 137-8 130-5 129-2 123-0 112-8 105-6 

Printing and publishing........... 2°5 118-6 116-9 115-7 111-8 108-5 106-8 104-8 
UD per Producten aewnc donee ae 1-2 108-6 109-8 102-1 100-0 97-5 94-0 90:7 
ALOXCIG PrOdUCtS swale ees ue Mee ee 10-6 136-5 132-0 117-5 122-8 120-8 115-2 105-0 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-1 153-2 149-8 128-0 137-5 138-7 134°8 121-0 

Cotton yarn and cloth............ 2-1 118-8 116-4 93-7 99-9 101-2 95-6 82-2 

Woollen yarn and cloth........... 9 163-1 156-5 129-2 143-8 144-8 143-4 128-1 

Artificial silk and silk goods...... 8 502-9 497-2 501-6 533-7 537-4 529-1 502-4 

Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 135-9 131-8 117-4 123-1 121-7 120-4 111-1 

Garments and personal furnishings. 3-4 124-6 118-1 111-4 116-2 108-8 100-8 92-8 

Other textile products............. 1-1 122-7 120-7 103-9 98-1 101-0 92-3 85-5 
EEODACCOM IS tt. n inte tincic nase eee 1-2 164-0 150-8 160-2 153-3 129-5 135-7 123-1 
IRGVENAGeSH Nich ease ac uta. 8 166-7 174-3 159-4 156-1 153-9 133-3 120°5 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-9 178-9 176-5 155-0 153-8 140-9 133-3 121-7 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 9 84-7 87-4 70-9 79-8 73°8 64-4 59-7 
Electric light and power............ 1-5 132-2 134-5 125-3 117-5 112-2 110-7 106-2 
Electrical apparatus................ 1-7 139-4 140-2 125-7 142-9 125-0 115-4 104-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 13-3 113-7 110-0 94-3 104-6 97-2 89-8 77°9 

Crude, rolled and forged products. . 1-7 153-5 151-3 118-3 130-2 124-6 113-9 91-1 

Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 124-8 121-7 112-8 128-8 114-9 95-5 82-6 

Agricultural implements.......... 5 68-4 63-2 62-9 76-9 62-2 65-5 52-5 

Thandivehicles eqn Mayes. as 5-8 107-6 103-3 90-0 99-5 94-9 90-3 82-1 

Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 155-4 155-4 150-0 160-2 157-1 138-2 126-6 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . 2 57-5 53-6 53-1 76-0 58-2 59-0 55-7 

Heating appliances............... “4 123-4 121-1 106-4 98-8 106-3 95-1 81-0 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)... 8 132-2 129-8 99-4 120-6 93-1 83-6 58:8 

Foundry and machine shop 

produetee.. vavenavecli se veins gan 5 118-1 118-3 102-1 117-7 104-8 92-7 79-6 

Other iron and steel products...... 2-2 121-4 117-1 97-2 101-4 97-4 85-6 74-1 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-3 165-2 166-5 151-3 154-8 143-4 123-2 111-5 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..... 1-1 158-4 163-4 147-3 149-7 139-3 130-3 125-6 
Wiscellaneous! ee ae aay ye 5 148-6 146-1 131-7 131-7 126-0 116-7 115-2 

LOGUGIN Gia aera rites Mie Tike 6-0 227-2 237-8 143-0 290-7 244-4 178-1 183-4 
MINING s.50 sek bon ew cney sn 7-0 168-4 164-7 160-5 154-3 147-6 129-4 120-3 
RDA Ec ere oe cum ee ere a BE 2°3 94-7 94-0 93-5 95-2 95-3 94-6 94-7 
Metallic: ores.) i.j 4 heii as sua 4-0 354-5 342-4 333 -3 307-7 283 -9 228-7 204-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 7 123-7 123-4 116-8 114-8 111-2 93-9 75-7 
COMMUNICATIONS............... 2-0 82-7 84-3 81-2 82-9 79-8 77-2 77°8 
ielesranhs By aievrs eer ee ly eel tee °5 93-3 95-7 89-8 91-5 88-8 84-9 86-7 
elephones sien ert acienesidcdoec epee 1-5 79-8 81-2 78-8 80-6 Cieb 75-2 75:5 
PRA NSPOR TATION @eccue. cence 9-0 83-3 84-5 79-4 79-6 80-7 78-2 76-2 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 126-2 128-3 119-6 110-6 115-7 113-5 108-1 
Steanrrall waves seen ae ae 5-4 76-2 75-8 71-6 74-3 73-1 71-6 70-1 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 1-0 60-8 67-1 63-5 64:4 70-7 63-8 63-2 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

UENIAIN © Byrnes Shela eee aie 6-3 58-1 68-8 89-4 71-6 57-2 74-4 87-2 
PILING Van ere rene aie Sue cant 1-8 48-4 55-7 44-2 49-1 33-8 53-6 43-3 
NY eh Rtcr wlan Ais rank lente 2-5 72-0 101-8 172-9 106-7 83-4 109-0 161-4 
REMUS eh: CMa lic crak! city Gah ck ave 2-0 55-0 51-1 57-2 61-5 56-5 63-4 62-6 

SE ons to, thon. sks cine comer. 2-6 131-8 133°7, 129-5 128-4 119-1 116-4 111-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-6 127-8 129-0 125-2 124-5 110-4 112-5 109-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 138-7 141-8 136-8 134-3 131-3 120-3 111-7 

Li, ote ine tere or aietovare tthe pee estore aees 11-8 136-4 149-9 131-0 127-9 128-4 121-6 116-6 
UC Ge 2 ea CS 8-9 141-9 160-1 136-3 133-4 136-2 128-0 122-7 
BE ROLBAILC... SME. odio.) Gas eihen cue 2-9 121-9 122-7 118-3 115-6 110-5 106-8 102-2 
ALIDINDUSTRIBS. ... oes dn cles es. 100-0 114-4 116-2 106-5 110-4 104-1 98-4 94-6 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’, see footnote to Table I. 


report by the 824 reporting employers, whose 
payrolls aggregated 87,706 workers. The re- 
duction took place in Nova Scotia, moderate 
gains being recorded in Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick. Transportation, con- 
struction and trade reported curtailment; 
logging and manufacturing, on the other hand, 
were brisker, the improvement in the latter 
taking place mainly in the iron and steel and 
lumber divisions. 


A much greater loss had been indicated in 
the Maritime Provinces at February 1 of last 
year, when 802 firms had reported 73,764 em- 
ployees, or 6,883 fewer than at January 1, 
1939. The index was then many points lower 
than that of 118-4 at the date under review; 
this was the maximum for February 1 in the 
years since 1920. 

Quebec—Employment declined consider- 
ably in Quebec at the beginning of February, 
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when the working forces of the 2,939 co- 
operating establishments aggregated 331,926, 
as against 345,342 at January 1, 1940. This 
decrease of 3-9 per cent exceeded that recorded 
at February 1, 1939, but was smaller than 
the reduction at the same date in 1938. On 
the average, however, a small gain has been 
indicated at midwinter in the period since 
1920, so that the losses in these three most 
recent years are contra-seasonal. In spite of 


slacker. Logging, transportation, construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and trade also 
reported reduced activity, mainly seasonal in 
character. The losses in road work were par- 
ticularly marked. Miuining, on the other hand, 
afforded more employment. 

For February 1, 1939, the 2,822 establish- 
ments making returns had recorded a staff 
of 320,551 men and women, or 5,234 fewer 
than in the preceding month. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the falling-off at the latest date, employment 
was at a higher level than in any other 
February for which data are available; the 
latest index was 116-0, compared with 113-0 
at February 1, 1989, and 114-5 at the same 
date in 1938, the previous maximum. 

There were large gains in manufacturing at 
the beginning of February, 1940, notably in 
textile and iron and steel plants, but leather, 
lumber, pulp and paper, tobacco and chemical 
factories also showed gains; on the other 
hand, food, beverage, clay, glass and stone 
and electric light and power works were 
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Ontario—There was a moderate decrease, 
on the whole, in Ontario. Recovery was 
shown in manufacturing, particularly in iron 
and steel, textile, tobacco, leather, food and 
pulp and paper factories; mining and railway 
construction and maintenance also reported 
improvement, but transportation, building, 
road work, logging and retail trade were 
slacker, the losses being in most cases sea- 
sonal in character. Data were received from 
5,189 firms employing 478,409 persons at the 
date under review, as compared with 481,339 
at the beginning of January. This decline of 
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2,930 workers, or 0°6 per cent, was contra- 
seasonal, according to the experience of the 
years since 1920, in which the average change 
from January to February has been a gain. 
The movement had been upward at the be- 
ginning of February last year, when the 4,910 
employers furnishing information had _ re- 
ported an aggregate payroll of 428,892; the 
index then, however, stood at 109-2, as com- 
pared with 120-2 at the latest date. The 
latter figure was the highest for February in 
the years since 1920. 

Prairie Provinces—-Employment in _ this 
area has, with rare exceptions, declined at 
February 1 in the nineteen preceding years 
for which records are available. The tendency 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta was 
unfavourable at the date under review, and 
the 1,701 firms co-operating in the Prairie 
Provinces reduced their payrolls by 3,308 per- 
sons, to 131,632 at February 1. Manufac- 
turing, on the whole, showed a small adivance, 
there being improvement in iron and steel, 
textile and lumber plants; logging was also 
more active. On the other hand, communica- 
tions, transportation, construction and trade 
released employees, the losses in the last- 
named being most marked. The general con- 
traction in industrial activity at February 1, 
1940, slightly exceeded the average indicated 
at that date in the years since 1920, but was 
smaller than that noted at midwinter in 1939, 
1938 or 1987. The 1,613 employers furnishing 
statistics for the begmning of February last 
year had reduced their working forces to 
120,850 from 125,059 at January 1, 1939. 
Standing at 100-8 at the date under review, 
the index was higher than at February 1 in 
any other year since 1931; the figure for 
February 1 of last winter was 93:9. 

British Columbia—There was a large in- 
crease in employment in British Columbia 
at February 1. Trade and construction re- 
ported reduced activity, but transportation, 
mining, logging and manufacturing were more 
active; the gains in the last-named took 
place mainly in food, lumber and pulp and 
paper factories. The working forces of the 
1,204 reporting firms aggregated 88,088, an 
increase of 2,127 employees, or 2°5 per cent, 
as compared with their payrolls in the pre- 
ceding month. The general advance in staffs 
considerably exceeded the small gain that 
has been the average change from January 1 
to February 1 in the period since 1920, while 
the index, at 100-0, was higher than in any 
other February for which statistics are on 
record. 

For February 1, 1939, 1,115 establishments 
had furnished information showing that they 
employed 82,578 men and women, compared 


with 84,162 at January 1; the index was then 
nearly four points lower than at the date 
under review. Index number of employment 
by economic areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities . 


The trend was downward in seven of the 
eight cities for which statistics are segregated, 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver showing losses in 
employment, while in Hamilton improve- 
ment was indicated. Industrial activity in 
each of these centres, except Quebec, was at 
a higher level than at the same date of last 
year. In Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton 
the indexes were higher than in any other 
February since that of 1930; in Ottawa and 
Winnipeg, the favourable comparison goes 
back to 1931, while in Vancouver, employ- 
ment at February 1, 1940, was at its maximum 
for that date in the years since 1922. Firms 
in Windsor reported a better situation than 
at midwinter in other years since 1929, ex- 
cept 1988. 

Montreal—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able recovery, on the whole, notably in the 
textile and iron and’ steel groups, while food 
factories were not so busy. ‘Transportation, 
building and road construction and mainten- 
ance and trade also reported reduced employ- 
ment, the losses being seasonal. Data were 
recelved from 1,729 employers with 164,259 
workers, or 3,539 fewer than at January 1. 
Industrial activity in Montreal has usually 
advanced between January 1 and February 1 
in the experience of the eighteen years in 
which statistics for the larger cities have been 
segregated. The index at the latest date 
stood at 105-7, or some three points higher 
than at the beginning of February in 1939, 
when improvement had been indicated; the 
1642 co-operating establishments had then 
employed 158,202 men and women. 

Quebec.—Returns tabulated from 209 firms 
in Quebec City showed that they had reduced 
their personnel from 14,999 at January 1, to 
14,893 at February 1, the index falling slightly 
from 107-8 at the former to 107-1 at the 
latter date. There was improvement in manu- 
facturing and transportation, but construc- 
tion, trade and services were seasonally quiet. 
The general index was lower than at the 
corresponding date of last year, although a 
rather larger decline had then been indicated 
in the 207 returns received; these showed an 
ageregate staff of 16,328. 


Toronto—Important seasonal losses took 
place in retail trade, and construction was 
quieter; on the other hand, there was im- 
provement in manufacturing, mainly in food, 
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printing and publishing and textile works. On 
the whole, there was a decrease of 3,550 in 
the employees of the 1,768 co-operating firms, 
who had 146,499 workers. This reduction 
exceeded that indicated at the beginning of 
February, 1939, when the index of employ- 
ment was over eight points lower than that 
of 113-9 at the date under review. The 1,673 
employers from whom statistics were received 
at February 1 of a year ago, had a working 
force of 183,775. 


Ottawa—tThere was seasonal curtailment in 
retail trade in Ottawa, but the construction 
and maintenance group was somewhat brisker. 
Two hundred and twenty-seven establish- 
ments reported 14,775 workers, or 66 fewer 
than at January 1. The index of employ- 
ment was several points higher than at the 
beginning of February, 1939, when a larger 
decline had been indicated by the 224 co- 
operating firms, who then had 13,964 em- 
ployees. 

Hamilton—The _ situation in 
showed improvement, chiefly in manufac- 
turing and, more particularly, in iron and 
steel, while construction and trade were sea- 
sonally inactive. Statistics were tabulated 
from 332 employers with a staff of 38,024 
men and women, compared with 37,252 in the 
preceding month. The index, at 116-6, was 
many points above that at February 1 of 
a year ago; a decrease had then been re- 
ported by the 313 establishments furnishing 
information, whose payrolls had included 
31,191 persons. 

Windsor—Food and automobile factories 
in Windsor were slightly busier; trade and 
construction were quieter, while other indus- 
tries showed little general change. The 194 
reporting firms employed 20,549 workers, as 
against 20693 at January 1. The level of 
employment was higher than at the same 
date in 1939, when a force of 19,815 had been 
indicated by the 191 employers furnishing 
information; the index then stood at 140-5, 
compared with 148-6 at the beginning of 
February in the present winter. 

Winnipeg—The number employed in Win- 
nipeg declined, mainly in trade, although com- 
munications also released help. Manufac- 
turing, however, was more active, textile, iron 
and steel and other factories reporting im- 
provement. Returns were compiled from 532 
concerns with a personnel of 41,831, compared 
with 42,691 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than at Febru- 
ary 1 of last year, when somewhat similar 
curtailment had been recorded by the 510 
co-operating establishments, which had em- 
ployed 38,506 persons. 
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Hamilton 


Vancouver—Manufacturing reported a gen- 
erally upward movement, the gain in lumber 
mills being largest; on the other hand, con- 
struction and trade released employees. The 
523 firms in Vancouver furnishing statistics 
had a staff of 36,955, as against 37,168 at 
January 1. The index, at 110°3, was higher 
than at the same date in 1939, when 476 em- 
ployers had 34,779 men and women on their 
payrolls. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Seasonal improvement was 
noted in factory employment at the begin- 
ning of February, when 6,466 co-operating 
manufacturers reported 618,409 operatives, 
compared with 606,733 at January 1. This 
was an increase of 11,676 persons, which 
raised the crude index from 118-2 in the pre- 
ceding month, to 120-5 at February 1, as 
compared with 106-0 at the beginning of 
February a year ago. The latest index was 
higher than at the same date in any other 
year for which statistics are available; the 
previous maximum figure was that of 112-8 
at February 1, 1929. 


As already mentioned, the gain at Febru- 
ary 1, 1940, reflects recovery from year-end 
losses that were below normal in the ex- 
perience of the years, 1921-1939, and the 
number reinstated constituted 57 per cent of 
the number laid off in the preceding month, 
a percentage which was considerably larger 
than the average of 49 per cent indicated 
between January and February in past years. 
However, without reference to this important 
aspect, the general advance at the latest date 
was rather less than average; accordingly, 
the seasonally-adjusted index declined, fall- 
ing from 126-1 at January 1, 1940, to 125-0 
at February 1. These two figures, with that 
of 123-6 at December 1, 1939, are higher than 
in any other month for which data are on 
record. 


The most pronounced improvement over 
January 1, 1940, took place in iron and steel 
plants, in which 4,847 additional employees 
were reported by the firms furnishing data; 
this gain raised the iron and steel index to 
its highest point since the early summer of 
1930. The increase of 3,857 in textile factor- 
ies resulted in the maximum index indicated 
in any month of the record. There were 
also substantial increases in the leather, lum- 
ber, pulp and paper, chemical, tobacco and 
other divisions. On the other hand, rubber, 
beverage, electrical apparatus, clay, glass and 
stone, electric light and power, non-ferrous 
metal and mineral product plants showed 
curtailment. 
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The February 1, 1940, crude index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing, as already stated, 
stood at 120-5, compared with 118-2 in the 
preceding month, while at the beginning of 
February in recent years it has been as fol- 
lows: 1939, 106-0; 1938, 110-3; 1937, 105-3; 
1936, 98-5; 1985, 90-1; 1984, 84-2; 19383, 75:0; 
1932, 85:9; 1931, 96-1; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 112-8; 
1928, 102-3 and 1927, 98-2. 

The 6,245 manufacturers furnishing data for 
February 1 of last year had reported 540,926 
employees, as compared with 532,245 at the 
opening of 1939. The recovery then indicated 
had therefore been on a slightly smaller scale 
than that at the latest date, when the index 
was nearly 14 per cent higher than at the 
beginning of February, 19389. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was prac- 
tically no change in employment in this group 
at the beginning of February, when the index, 
at 182-5, was some ten points higher than 
that of 122-2 at the same date in 1939. State- 
ments were tabulated from 301 firms em- 
ploying 25,740 workers, as compared with 
25,711 at January 1, 1940. Dairies and meat 
packing plants reported losses, but the fish- 
preserving industries showed improvement. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
boot and shoe factories very substantially in- 
creased, and there were smaller gains in 
tanneries and miscellaneous leather goods. A 
combined working force of 25,960 persons was 
reported by the 338 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 24,944 employees at the beginning of 
January. Most of the advance took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. Activity was greater than 
at February 1 of a year ago, the latest index 
standing at 125-8, the highest figure for mid- 
winter in the twenty years for which data are 
available. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal improve- 
ment was indicated in sawmills, while con- 
tainer and furniture factories were also busier; 
1,577 workers were taken on by the 946 firms 
making returns, who had 43,503 on their staffs. 
The increase greatly exceeded that noted at 
the beginning of February, 1939, when the 
index of employment was decidedly lower. 
There were gains in New Brunswick, Quebec 
and the Western Provinces at February 1 of 
the present winter, those in British Columbia 
being most pronounced. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-six manufac- 
turers of musical instruments (not including 
radios) reported slightly increased employment 
at February; their staffs numbered 1,557 per- 
sons, as compared with 1,537 at January 1. 
The index stood at 54:6, as against 47-4 at the 
same date of last year, when a downward 
movement had been indicated. 

a 


Plant Products Edible—There was no 
general change in the vegetable food group, 
according to the 533 reporting establishments, 
which employed 35,397 workers, compared 
with 35,894 in the preceding month. Sugar 
and syrup factories showed losses, but there 
were additions to staffs in the flour and cereal 
and bread and bakery divisions. A small de- 
cline on the whole had been indicated at 
February 1 of last year, but the index then 
stood at 105-1, as compared with 116-0 at the 
date under review. 

Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills, 
paper products and printing and publishing 
plants reported moderate gains, which resulted 
in an unusually high level of employment for 
midwinter in this industry. The general index 
stood at 111-4, compared with 108-7 at 
February 1, 1939. Data for the date under 
review were received from 711 employers of 
69,170 workers, as against 68,390 at the 
beginning of January, 1940. Gains were re- 
ported in Quebec, Ontario, and _ British 
Columbia. 

Rubber Products—There was a falling-off 
in rubber factories; 52 of these reduced their 
payrolls from 18,718 persons at January 1 to 
13,577 at February 1. The index, at 108-6, 
was 64 points higher than at the same date 
in 1939, when little general change had been 
indicated. 

Textile Products—A large advance was re- 
ported in textiles at February 1, 1940, there 
being improvement in cotton, woollen, silk, 
headwear, hosiery and knitting, garment and 
personal furnishing establishments. The work- 
ing forces of the 1,169 co-operating firms 
aggregated 118,759 persons at the beginning of 
February of this year, as compared with 114,902 
in their last report. Ontario and Quebec 
showed marked improvement. 


Beverages—Employment in this division 
was curtailed; returns for the beginning of 
February were tabulated from 151 factories 
with 9,070 employees, or 413 fewer than in 
their last report. Activity was greater than at 
February 1 of a year ago, when the movement 
had also been downward. 


Tobacco.—Forty-five tobacco manufacturing 
plants reported a combined working force of 
13,534 men and women, an increase of 1,091 
over their January 1 staffs. The index was 
rather higher than at the beginning of Febru- 
ary in 1939, when a smaller gain had been indi- 
cated by the co-operating employers. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 321 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 21,115, as compared 
with 20,829 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was considerably brisker than last 
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winter; improvement over the preceding month 
had alse been noted at February 1 of last 
winter. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A decrease 
was recorded in this group at the date under 
review, according to 220 manufacturers, whose 
labour forces included 9,554 workers, or 302 
fewer than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment generally was in greater volume than at 
February 1, 1939, when the tendency had also 
been downward. 

Electric Light and Power—A falling-off was 
noted in central electric stations at the 
beginning of February; the 102 co-operating 
producers reported 16,779 employees, com- 
pared with 17,068 at January 1. Activity was 
greater than at February 1 of last year, a 
rather larger decline having then been indi- 
cated. 

Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a contraction 
from the preceding month; the index was many 
points higher than at midwinter in 1939, when 
the trend had also been downward. Data 
were received from 125 establishments employ- 
ing 18,963 operatives, as against 19,075 at 

January 1, 1940. 

Iron and Steel Products—There were im- 
portant increases in personnel in iron and 
steel factories, which resulted in the highest 
level of employment since the early summer 
of 1930. Most divisions shared in the ad- 
vances, the most noteworthy being in the 
railway car and locomotive and other vehicle, 
crude, rolled and forged, machinery, agricyl- 
tural implement, boiler, engine and tank, wire, 
pipe and heating appliance divisions. The 
greatest improvement was in Quebec and 
Ontario, although the trend was generally 
upward. Statistics were tabulated from 927 
firms, whose staffs stood at 148,817, compared 
with 143,970 at January 1. The index, at 
113-7, was some nineteen points higher than 
at the corresponding date of last year. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Aluminum, 
lead, tin, zinc and copper works recorded 
moderately heightened activity, but smelting 
and refining was rather slacker. There were 
increases in Ontario, but in British Columbia 
losses were indicated, the result being a 
moderate decline, on the whole, in the working 
forces of the 193 co-operating establishments; 
their staffs aggregated 26,014, compared with 
26,207 in their last report. The index, at 
165:2, was many points higher than at the 
same date in the winter of 1939, (151-3). 

Mineral Products—Ninety-eight establish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
12,625 workers, compared with 13,021 in the 
preceding month. Employment in this divis- 
ion as a whole was brisker than at midwinter 
in 1989. 
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Logging 


An important decline was recorded in 
logging ; this was larger than that noted at 
February 1, 1939, but employment was then 
at a considerably lower level. Statements 
were received from 438 operators employing 
66,882 workers, as against 69,981 at January 
1. There were losses in Quebec and Ontario; 
while elsewhere the movement was favourable; 
the greatest gains were in British Columbia. 

Mining 

There was considerable improvement in 
mining at the beginning of February; the 
extraction of metallic ores showed a decided 
advance, and there were smaller gains in coal 
and other non-metallic mineral mining. On 
the whole, there was an increase of 1,703 
persons in the forces of the operators furnish- 
ing returns, who numbered 415. Their staffs 
aggregated 78374 employees, of whom 25,939 
were engaged in the mining of coal, 44,157 
in metallic ores and 8,278 in non-metallic 
minerals, other than coal. A small advance 
had been indicated in this division at Febru- 
ary 1, 1939, when the index stood at 
160°5, compared with 168-4 at the date under 
review; this was the highest midwinter figure 
yet indicated. 


Communications 


The personnel of the companies and branches 
reporting included 22,101 men and women, 
compared with 22,522 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was larger 
than at the same date in 1939, although similar 
curtailment had then been recorded. 


Transportation 


Street Railways, Cartage and Storage— 
There was a downward trend in employment 
in these industries at February 1, the decline 
rather exceeding that which occurred at the 
same date in 1939; the index then, however, 
was several points lower. The 307 co-operating 
employers had 29,095 persons on their pay- 
rolls, or 484 fewer than at January 1, 1940, 
Most of the loss took place in Saskatchewan. 

Steam Railway—A moderate increase was 
indicated at the beginning of February in the 
operation departments of the steam railways, 
which reported 60,748 employees, compared’ 
with 60,495 in the month before. A gain 
had also been reported at February 1 of last 
year, but the index then stood at 71-6, or a 
few points lower than that of 76-2 at the 
date under review; this was the highest figure 
for February in the years since 1932. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a further re- 
cession; 121 employers released 1,170 workers 
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from their payrolls, bringing them to 11,277 
at February 1 of the present year. The index 
was lower than at the same date in 1939, when 
a smaller decrease had been recorded.: 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building —Employment in building con- 
struction declined at February 1; the index, 
at 48-4, was four points higher than at the 
beginning of February a year ago, the reduc- 
tion then indicated having been on a larger 
scale. Statistics were received from 854 con- 
tractors, with 20692 persons in their employ 
at the date under review, as against 23,808 at 
January 1, 1940. The tendency was unfavour- 
able in all five economic areas. 


Highway—The number of workers reported: 


by 362 employers in the highway construction 
and maintenance group was 27,614, or 11,4380 
fewer than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment in this division was in decidedly smaller 
volume than at February 1, 1939, when less 
extensive losses had been indicated. 
Railway—Additions to staffs were noted 
in railway construction and maintenance, 
mainly due to track-clearing operations. 
Greater gains had been recorded at the same 
date in 1939, and the index then was slightly 
higher. Statements were tabulated from 29 
employers in this group, with 21,981 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 20,409 
in the last report. Increases in personnel were 
registered in all five economic areas. 


Services 


The service group was quieter than in the 
preceding month; 592 establishments had 


29,145 employees, or 428 fewer than at Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. There were losses in laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments and in hotels 
and restaurants. The index, at 131-8, was 
slightly higher than at February 1 of last 
year, when rather larger declines had been 
noted in this industrial division. 


Trade 


Following the hheightened activity resulting 
from the Christmas and holiday season, there 
was a substantial reduction in the number 
employed in trade at February 1. The 2,086 
merchandising establishments furnishing data 
reduced their payrolls from 144,357 employees 
at January 1, 1940, to 131,443 at the beginning 
of February. There were marked decreases in 
retail stores, while wholesale houses also 
showed a falling-off. The percentage curtail- 
ment was on a scale somewhat smaller than 
that reported at the beginning of February in 
1939, but rather exceeded the average loss at 
midwinter in the last nineteen years. The 
index of employment at the latest date stood 
at 136-4, or a few points higher than that 
of 131-0 at February 1 of last year. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at February 1, 1940. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of January, 1940 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work in other than their own 
trades or who are idle on account of illness 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
which are involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from these tabulations. As_ the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be un- 
derstood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

Activity for local trade union members at 
the end of January, 1940, was maintained in 
practically the same volume as in the preced- 
ing month, unemployment standing at 11-3 
per cent as compared with a percentage of 
11:4 in December, 1939. The January per- 
centage was based on the returns tabulated 


from 2,024 labour organizations involving a 
membership of 256,550 persons, 29,023 of 
whom were without work on the last day of 
the month. The record indicates that the 
January situation was more favourable than 
in the corresponding month of any year since 
1980. The employment advancement noted 
over January, 1939, was rather noteworthy, 
15-9 per cent of idleness being registered 
for that month. The changes in the various 
provinces from December, 1939, were not of 
particular significance, British Columbia unions 
showing gains of slightly over one per cent 
while in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, conditions were 
but fractionally improved. In Alberta, how- 
ever, losses in available work of nearly 3 per 
cent were recorded, coal miners and civic 
employees showing some slowing up in work 
afforded, and in Ontario activity was but 
nominally retarded. All provinces participated 
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in the better employment movement indicated 
from January, 1939, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia unions, particularly, showing con- 
siderably improved conditions while the gains 
in the remaining provinces were of moderate 
proportions. 

Fach month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. Of 
these, Edmonton unions during January 
showed a drop in employment from the 
previous month of over 6 per cent, while 
declines on a smaller scale were evident 
among Saint John, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Regina members. Activity for Halifax, Mont- 
real and Vancouver unions, on the contrary, 
tended favourably though the changes from 
December, 1939, were quite small. In mak- 
ing a comparison with the returns for January, 
1939, Saint John, Vancouver and Halifax 
unions showed noteworthy employment ex- 
pansion during the month. under review and 
advances of somewhat lesser degree were evi- 
dent among Winnipeg, Montreal and Regina 
members. In Toronto the improvement re- 
corded was slight. Edmonton unions alone 
reflected losses in work afforded which were 
not of particular importance. 

From the chart which appears with this 
article and illustrates the trend of unem- 
ployment from January, 1934, to date, it will 
be noticed that the curve during January 
this year remained on almost the same level 
as in December, the nominal change indicated 
being in a favourable direction. The variation 
in the level of the curve during January from 
the corresponding month of 1939 was more 
pronounced and indicative of a greater preva- 
lence of available work during the month under 
review. 

The situation in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during January was more favourable 
than in either the preceding month or Janu- 
ary, 1939, the improvement in the former 
comparison being but fractional, while in the 
latter, the expansion indicated was of quite 
noteworthy proportions. At the close of 
January reports were received from 603 or- 
ganizations in the manufacturing industries 
with a total of 100,290 members, 9,118 or a 
percentage of 9-1 of whom were unemployed 
in comparison with percentages of 10-0 in 
December and 14:0 in January, 1939. Leather 
workers were decidedly busier during January 
than in December and gains of much lesser 
degree were apparent among gas, and cigar 
and tobacco workers, general labourers and 
meat cutters and butchers. Activity also 
tended favourably for rubber, iron and steel, 
and hat, cap and glove workers, electric cur- 


Crs. 


rent employees, paper makers and printing 
tradesmen though the changes from December 
were quite small. On the other hand, fur 
workers suffered extensive losses in employ- 
ment from December and noteworthy reces- 
sions were evident among jewellery glass and 
wood workers. Textile and carpet workers 
showed a moderate falling off in activity and 
the situation declined slightly for metal pol- 
ishers, bakers and confectioners, garment and 
brewery workers. Contrasted with the re- 
turns for January, 1939, much greater activity 
prevailed during the period under survey 
among garment, wood and glass workers, 
meat cutters and butchers and metal polish- 
Increases in employment on a smaller 
scale, though noteworthy were reflected by 
iron and steel, and brewery workers, and 
paper makers. A slightly better movement 
was indicated by cigar and tobacco, textile 
and carpet, and leather workers, and bakers 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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and confectioners. On the contrary, much 
quieter conditions prevailed for fur and rub- 
ber workers and declines in activity of con- 
siderably lesser degree were apparent among 
hat, cap and glove workers, electric current 
employees and general labourers. Among 
printing tradesmen and jewellery workers, 
minor contractions occurred. 

There was a slight tendency toward retarded 
activity among coal miners in January, the 
60 associations making returns with a mem- 
bership aggregate of 22,119 persons showing 
that 784 or a percentage of 3-5 were idle as 
compared with 2-7 per cent of unemployment 
in December. The situation, however, re- 


Building and construction activities were 
further curtailed during January due largely 
to the usual winter quietness in these trades 
though the employment level was consider- 
ably above that of January, 1939. This was 
apparent from the returns tabulated for Janu- 
ary from 230 local unions covering a mem- 
bership of 27,465 persons, 9,777 of whom 
were unemployed at the close of the month, 
a percentage of 35-6 in comparison with per- 
centages of 30°3 in December, 1939, and 43-8 
in January, 1939. Extensive employment 
losses from December were recorded by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers during the 
month reviewed and’ much slacker conditions 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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flected improvement from January, 1939, 
when 8-0 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. Alberta and British Col- 
umbia miners indicated moderate curtail- 
ment in employment from December. In 
Nova Scotia there was a slightly higher level 
of activity apparent while New Brunswick 
miners were reported fully engaged in both 
months under comparison. Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions con- 
tributed to the total advancement noted in 
coal mining as a whole from January, 1989, 
British Columbia unions showing the greatest 
expansion though in Alberta and Nova Scotia 
the gains were rather noteworthy. In New 
Brunswick there was no change, all members 
being reported at work. 
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prevailed for tile layers, lathers and roofers. 
Carpenters and joiners also showed a con- 
siderable falling off im activity and slight 
declines were apparent among steam shovel- 
men, plumbers and steam fitters. Marked 
improvement in conditions, however, was 
recorded by hod carriers and building labour- 
ers and small advances were indicated by 
bridge and structural iron workers, granite 
and stone cutters, electrical workers and 
painters, decorators and paperhangers. Com- 
pared with the returns for January, 1939, em- 
ployment among bridge and structural iron 
workers, carpenters and joiners, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and plumbers 
and steam fitters registered important gains 
during the month under survey and tile 
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layers, lathers and roofers were considerably 
busier. Heightened employment on a small 
scale was apparent among electrical workers, 
hod carriers and building labourers, and 
granite and stone cutters. Bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, and steam shovelmen, on the 
other hand, showed pronounced curtailment 
in activity. 

The 859 local unions of transportation work- 
ers furnishing reports at the close of January, 
with a membership aggregate of 70,345 persons 
indicated that 6,480 or a percentage of 9:2 
were unemployed in contrast with percentages 
of 10:0 in December and 12:9 in January, 
1939. Steam railway employees, whose re- 
turns included over 80 per cent of the entire 
group membership reported, were wholly re- 
sponsible for the better movement noted from 
December. Navigation workers, teamsters 
and chauffeurs showed moderately curtailed 
activity while the situation for street and elec- 
tric railway employees was but nominally 
adverse. When contrasted with the returns 
for January, 1939, the steam railway division, 
as in the previous comparison, was the 
dominant factor in tthe improvement recorded 
during the month under review. Conditions 
for navigation workers also, were substantially 
better and a fractionally upward employment 
trend was evident among street and electric 
railway employees. Teamsters and chauffeurs, 
on the other hand, indicated heavy increases 
in unemployment. 

Retail shop clerks at the end of January, 
1940, registered only a 0-4 per cent of idleness 
compared with a fully engaged situation in 
December, 1939, and with an unemployment 
percentage of 0:2 in January, 1939. Report- 
ing for January were 5 associations of these 
workers, including 1,708 members, 6 of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month. 

There was a slight lessening in the volume 
of work afforded civic employees during Janu- 
ary from the preceding month, the 83 local 
unions making returns with a total of 10,024 
members showing that 521 or 5:2 per cent 
were idle at the close of the month in com- 
parison with ‘a percentage of 4:2 in December. 
The situation was less favourable than in 
January, 1939, when 1-1 per cent of inactivity 
was reported. 

The level of employment for workers in 
the miscellaneous group of trades during Janu- 
ary showed scarcely any variation from the 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
the month of January, 1940, as indicated by 
the average daily placements effected, showed 
a nominal increase over that of the previous 
month, and a decrease of 24 per cent from 


preceding month, the 142 labour organizations 
from which reports were tabulated with a 
membership numbering 10,777 persons indi- 
cating that 484 were without employment 
on the last day of the month, a percentage 
of 4:5 in contrast with 4:6 per cent in 
December. Stationary engineers and firemen, 
and theatre and stage employees reported 
slight gains in available work which were 
almost offset by the declines apparent among 
barbers, hotel and restaurant employees, and 
unclassified workers. Pronounced employment 
expansion was evident in the miscellaneous 
group of trades, as a whole, from January, 
1939, when 11-1 per cent of inactivity was re- 
corded. In this comparison, unclassified work- 
ers were decidedly busier during the period 
reviewed and conditions for hotel and 
restaurant employees, barbers and stationary 
engineers and firemen were moderately 
improved. Minor’ contractions, however, 
occurred among theatre and stage employees. 

Fishermen were much better engaged dur- 
ing January, than in the preceding month 
according to the returns compiled from 6 local 
unions combining a membership of 2,596 per- 
sons. Of these, 260 were unemployed on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 10-0 
in contrast with 25:8 per cent of inactivity in 
December. A moderately improved situation 
was noted from January, 1939, where 14:7 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work. 

Among lumber workers and loggers, better 
conditions prevailed during January than in 
both the previous month and January, 1939, 
the improvement recorded in the latter com- 
parison being quite extensive. This was 
apparent from the reports received from 6 
labour organizations comprising a membership 
of 2,230 persons, 439 of whom were idle, a 
percentage of 19-7 as compared with per- 
centages of 23-0 in December, 1939, and 60-3 
in January, 1939. 


Table I, shows by provinces, the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1989, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment for 
January of each year from 1929 to 1937, in- 
clusive, and for each month from January, 
1988, to date. Table II, summarizes the re- 
turns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for January, 1940 


that of January last year. Changes from 
December, 1939, were not outstanding, the 
highest gain being reported in services, followed 
by others of lesser magnitude in logging, 
construction and maintenance, farming and 
mining, and with slight declines recorded in 
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trade, transportation and manufacturing. In 
comparison with January, 1939, heavy losses 
were shown in construction and maintenance 
and farming and a minor decrease only, in 
transportation, but these reductions much 
more than counterbalanced the increased 
placements registered in services, manufactur- 
ing, trade, logging and mining, the majority 
of these being shown in the first named group. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1938, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications declined sharply 
during the first half of January, followed by a 
slight upward trend during the latter half of 
the month; however, at the close of the period 
the levels attained were still about 7 points 
below those registered at the end of January 
a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 37-5 and 38-9 during the 
first and the second half of January, 1940, in 
comparison with the ratios of 40-0 and 45-4 
during the same periods of 1939. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 34°8 and 37-3, as 
compared with 87:8 and 44-5 during the 
corresponding month of 1939. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during January, 1940, was 
1,036 as compared with 1,016 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,834 in January last 
year. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,/11 as com- 
pared with 2,229 in December and with 3,126 
during January, 1939. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
January, 1940, was 977, of which 584 were in 
regular employment and 393 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 972 during the preceding 
month. Placements in January a year ago 
averaged 1,286 daily, consisting of 777 in regular 
and 509 in casual employment. 

During the month of January, 1940, the 
offices of the Service referred 27,064 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 25,400 
placements. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 15,181, of which 9,798 were 
of men and 5,383 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 10,219. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 15,839 
for men and 11,096 for women, a total of 
26,935, while applications for work numbered 
70,466, of which 50,398 were from men and 
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20,068 from women. Reports for December, 
1939, showed 25,395 positions available, 55,709 
applications made and 24300 placements 
effected, while in January, 1939, there were re- 
corded 38,349 vacancies, 78,133 applications 
for work and 32,132 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1930, to date:— 








Placements 
Year —_ 
Regular Casual Totals 
HOB Osetspaters « cea atissnsreobie 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
TRO Oe es iy Ie Peete ie 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
MOB vate aieiate Cah edyars aes 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
UGB BE Bisse trcee ee ios. 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOR SOME a, cemeteries dices, 223,564 182,527 406,091 
MOB OR e clcvevertePaarae 3 slese 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
POS Gregan chorea A sons thetepe «4 217,931 113,519 331,450 
NOS (ire. oJ oe Meeps oiatats 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
NOS Srersie aie cite asians ee 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
MOBO Ais alse Postkhe «crave 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 (1 month)....... 15,181 10,219 25,400 





Nova Scotia 


During January, Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for nearly 52 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 102 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase also in placements 
of over 50 per cent when compared with 
December and of nearly 103 per cent in com- 
parison with January, 1939. The increase in 
placements over January of last year was 
largely due to a substantial gain in construc- 
tion and maintenance and fairly large in- 
creases in services and manufacturing. Place- 
ments were also slightly higher in logging, trade 
and mining, but showed a small decline in 
farming and transportation. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 116; 
logging, 69; construction and maintenance, 
1,053, and services, 685, of which 527 were of 
household workers. There were 1,028 men and 
169 women placed in regular employment. 


New BruNswickK 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during January, was nearly 
12 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 18 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
of nearly 11 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with December, but an increase of over 
19 per cent in comparison with January, 1939. 
The gain in placements over January of last 
year was nearly all in services, although small 
increases were also reported in trade and 
logging. Minor changes only were reported in 
all other groups. Placements in construction 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1940 























Vacancies Applicants Regular 
“ place- 
n- ments 
Offices Reported| Unfilled Referred placed Sane 
uring | end of ee end of period 
period period vacancies period 1939 
Nova Scotlac:3.-55 cbs bene se eee ee 2,027 44 1,985 3,677 266 
GEN Es Gate ae ae IAA. aa otda Ge 933 ah 891 1,673 46 
Wentville ak. te ter eee 192 0 192 1,041 117 
NowyGlasgow.s. >. does ooee scone 334 iL 334 389 76 
SY CnC ys. oe sci penal k are clon ne ae 568 0 568 574 20 
New Brunswick..................... 1,141 5 1,149 1,348 88 
Chatham 370 0 370 5 0 
WMONCCOM sates Mae eee ee 341 5 349 365 67 
Saint John 430 0 430 933 Pail 
Quiche ss es ees eae 6,741 616 6,990 10,245 4,811 
Chicoutimi ieee aot ae ee 480 0 480 381 780 
C11 BS aaa ile eek Re aS ba SPN Pa C8, i i 488 18 486 453 402 
Ta Raquecs. (Vee eek eke ee ne DRA 2 271 79 187 
Matane. “i 5.2 ccaic epee te Ue. 7 84 149 224 
iMontredl.c cata dc. e : aoeeeeeee 3,499 398 3,506 4,370 1,276 
Quebecar sheer sewe a cee 888 158 928 3,267 1,150 
ROUTE) ace ree cote ete ee 414 8 428 642 182 
Sherbrooke Ayes one 230 4 288 275 137 
hetfiord Mines 3.) Wanye eens 47 0 108 SOL als as aoa: 
dehreesMRIVersne cae oe eee 175 13 224 74 298 
WalidiOrs baie eke 2 haan peer eae 170 13 187 254 175 
ONCATIO Nee LA cee 9,272 214 9,114 51,104 3,900 
IBAarriem cate eae» oe ee 122 2 119 PAU leer tene sees 
Belleville <h2 wy ec eaten ene 194 0 184 790 46 
Brantiord se Gnesi a ceca ee 95 4 91 1,092 83 
Cachan teen es dere nee 173 0 is 401 aa 
BE William yee ee Chm eke 135 lin 134 261 166 
Guelph naa con een” 155 19 152 919 40 
Hamiltonsf. 0520. eee aay 559 56 518 4,380 125 
HK CNOA Mea ws eet ee ae 56 0 56 240 55 
Kangstonrhit.2 eee eee tans eae 217 4 215 557 30 
ESitGhener: ype es ope ete ee een 207 0 215 22 82 
TONG ON wer ee ee eee 346 33 386 1, 832 220 
New iforonto. nn 3 ee eee 39 0 39 702 13 
‘Niagara Wallsse esas e pie emer 108 10 98 863 59 
North Baye 2 tees tt cene een toe 132 0 134 911 492 
Oshawateii.. Le chiic. Ue eeetae 243 0 254 1,278 40 
OUCa Wale NR one cok ee eet sue 2,598 1 2,588 3,287 366 
Owen:Sound. 9, eo) Teer oe 112 1 113 598 19 
Pembroke siiauivine stn ie, tiles 148 0 148 299 112 
Peterboroughys ese ee ue en ee 90 1 92 599 114 
Portidrtinnr. Foie wales Pale 430 0 318 677 112 
St: Gatharines...g:0.. Gee: cee 128 9 132 1,842 81 
Sib homanscii, wa ee et ee 24 0 24 251 32 
Barnia. AR No, ee ahh ee 148 & 145 583 53 
SS. Marion. 8. het asteleleews 103 8 99 227 107 
AMCOO Nae eek ee ee ee 32 0 32 OOM et. : eee 
Stratiordy ye Vey, ae Ee 73 0 73 1,333 50 
MGDGEY 2), 5 eis hgrta eeendist Sek a. Pade 106 0 105 229 167 
MUmninS oat. PVE Bae ie Orn ee 321 0 319 1,204 162 
MOLODLOWI oF Seda ae Res De AL eee 1,500 19 1,461 19,526 730 
Wollandy 2).s Maven «a tee o lercee 8 103 1,121 14 
Windsor !o.. >, Seika eee aeree 405 15 412 3,319 154 
Woodstock.) Sig aie cote ett 184 4 182 401 99 
BIAS COD Roel si sro BRL. clo eee 2,404 11 25467 16,063 3,998 
Brandon 127 9 101 1,006 172 
Dauphin 85 0 &5 46 80 
Portage la Prairie 61 0 61 187 27 
innipeg 2,131 a 25220 14,824 3,719 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,008 59 972 2,423 3,997 
RUOW SID clara Mike cigs Ace 1 3 34 44 
WE GOSGI AIR Ur eaten, MRE Ste 165 15 156 598 212 
North Battloford..2. che sc. ded cee 28 5 Lz TiAl 173 
Ferinco Albert... ):. eye vee tee 98 9 87 60 250 
PROIING cece AS. Matin sn sara mes 257 0 269 406 1,180 
Ress AtOOns iit oe ier.) ene 222 0 225 814 443 
SWubCurrenho yh. rch ee 38 15 31 206 80 
Weyburicstc.., 2) Sei ae 72 8 63 36 62 
DS aT TR ee aR aR eC AEA 124 6 121 98 1,153 
UCR ERR, en et eee 1,838 22 1,805 7,199 1,585 
LB ee ake eg Coe ie aga 10 593 2,603 454 
PeRTONOUAT ie vio haa 69 0 60 195 58 
PICIOONAOL ES e205 ecco ce eee 1,027 0 974 3,383 958 
Lethbridge... e.c2. fe. 0es bc oe 58 6 59 611 84 
MCGHOING Si at oc on leet cere, 138 6 119 407 31 
British Columbia.................... 2,004 15 2,582 20,003 1,054 
Komloons. cate sicnved, iso kale eee eyes 38 0 38 194 11 
INBASINO 2. lk Ge Rea. eet 304 0 295 750 396 
Neonat Reh LOW 3 ce tiie 179 0 179 19 3 
New Westminster................00; 97 1 96 848 18 
PONUICVON) Ses ele ta e's oko todas cat 53 2 53 299 22 
Prince Gearge ns «<2 bites et Le ak, 7 0 7 2 12 
dringe Tapert, . ork wholes, dene sae 105 0 105 385 37 
Vancouver Pre eta ui Mtatonts otek Sanat oa 1,331 12 1,417 15,156 433 
RCCOPLG. AG ik cdc chee See calc et cee 390 0 392 2,350 122 
Canada Gr tee kan, ac. otiicteun ahhh 26,935 986 27,064 112,062 19,427* 
1 CT EC ris pa aiaers awe, Alarm caie, 15, 839 152 15,730 93 , 335 13,405 
WNORON ic. oe eter er ire is 11,096 834 11,334 18,727 6,022 





““¢placements effected by offices now closed. 
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and maintenance numbered 393 and in ser- 
vices 647. Of the latter, 505 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 97 men and 
103 women were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 12 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in the Province of Que- 
bec during January, when compared with the 
preceding month, but a decline of 3 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were nearly 7 per 
cent higher than in December, but nearly 8 
per cent less than during January, 1939. Place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
were considerably lower than during January 


cent more workers than in the preceding month, 


but over 4 per cent fewer than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of over 5 per cent in placements 
when compared with December, but a decline 
of 6 per cent in comparison with January, 
1939. The substantial decrease in placements 
under construction and maintenance accounted 
for the adverse change from January last year 
for the province as a whole, although the loss 
in this group was largely offset by a fairly 
substantial increase in services and manu- 
facturing and somewhat smaller gains in 
logging, trade and mining. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing, 869; 
logging, 595; farming, 466; construction and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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of last year and accounted for the decrease 
under this comparison for the province as a 
whole. There was a small loss also in logging. 
These declines were largely offset by a sub- 
stantial increase in services and a moderate 
gain in manufacturing. Changes in other 
groups were unimportant. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing, 
197; logging, 769; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,081 and services, 3,403, of which 3,190 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,014 of men 
and 2,079 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during January called for 6 per 
97325—63 
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maintenance, 2,992; trade, 263 and services, 
3,622, of which 2,489 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,703 men and 1,623 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 

There was a decrease of over 4 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
January when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 44 per cent when compared 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also showed a decline of 5 per cent 
from December and of 43 per cent from Janu- 
ary, 1939. There was a large reduction in farm 
placements when compared with January of 
last year and further losses were also reported 
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in services and logging, but the decreases in 
these groups were partly offset by moderate 
gains in construction and maintenance, manu- 
facturing and trade. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
were manufacturing, 986; logging, 319; farm- 
ing, 982; construction and maintenance, 356 
and services, 653, of which 580 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,650 men and 351 
women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During January, positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 
nearly 9 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and over 74 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. Approxi- 
mately the same percentages of loss were 
reported in placements under both ecompari- 
sons. Farm placements, which were very 
heavy during January of last year under the 
Farm Improvement and Employment Plan, 
showed a pronounced decrease during the 
month under review and accounted for the 
decline for the province as a whole under this 
comparison. There was a moderate increase 
under construction and maintenance, but the 
changes in all other groups were unimportant. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
farming, 239; construction and maintenance, 
107 and services, 572, of which 362 were of 
household workers. Regular placements num- 
bered 330 of men and 325 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during January were nearly 8 per cent 
fewer than in the preceding month and 
nearly 7 per cent below those of the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease also in placements of over 5 per 
cent in comparison with December and of 
nearly 7 per cent when compared with Janu- 
ary, 1989. The only changes of importance 
by industrial divisions from January of last 
year were a decrease in farming and an increase 
in logging, as small changes only were reported 
in all other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included, logging, 309; farming, 640; 
construction and maintenance, 267 and services, 
459, of which 384 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,285 men and 343 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during January, were nearly 
6 per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 45 per cent less favourable than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of over 4 per cent in 
placements, when compared with December, 
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but a decline of nearly 46 per cent in com- 
parison with January, 1939. Placements under 
construction and maintenance were consider- 
ably fewer than during January of last year 
and there was a small decrease in logging. 
These declines were partly offset by a fairly 
large increase in services and small gains in 
manufacturing and trade. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included, manufacturing, 68; 
farming, 84; construction and maintenance, 
968 and services, 1,252, of which 687 were of 
household workers. There were 691 men and 
390 women placed in regular, employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1940, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 15,181 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,884 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside 
the immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered, Of the latter 458 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 429 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 29 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the offices of the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during January were of bushmen, 4 in num- 
ber, who proceeded to employment in the 
Pembroke zone on certificates secured at the 
Hull office. Business transacted by Ontario 
offices during January involved the issue of 
289 reduced rate certificates, all provincial. 
Of these, 206 were granted at the Port Arthur 
office to 204 bushmen, one fisherman and one 
engineer, going to various points within the 
Port Arthur zone. The Port Arthur zone 
also received 8 bushmen transferred from 
Sudbury. For points within their respective 
zones the Fort William office despatched 20 
bushmen and the Sudbury office 52 bush- 
men. Destined to the Fort William zone, 
ir addition, was one sheet metal worker 
shipped from Hamilton, while to the Sud- 
bury zone one blacksmith journeyed from 
North Bay. The Windsor office effected the 
transfer of one moulder to Sault Ste. Marie. 
The Winnipeg office was responsible for the 
despatch of all persons travelling at the 
reduced rate in Manitoba during January, 
who numbered 41. Of these, 16 went to pro- 
vincial situations and 25 outside the province. 
The latter were destined to the Port Arthur 
zone and included 19 bushmen, one _ hotel 
general, one farm hand. one teamster, one 
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blacksmith, one miner and one truck driver. 
Within the province the movement was en- 
tirely to centres in the Winnipeg zone and 
comprised the transfer of 7 tractor operators, 
4 bushmen, 2 farm hands, 2 cooks and one 
fisherman. Im Saskatchewan during January 
one bushman was granted a certificate at the 
Saskatoon office for transportation to Prince 
Albert. Benefiting by the reduced rate in 
Alberta during January 113 workers were 
conveyed to provincial employment. All of 
these were bound for centres in the Edmonton 
zone and travelled on certificates granted 
at that zone office, among whom were 76 
bushmen, 18 fish company employees, 7 
miners, 3 saw mill workers, 3 tractor oper- 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The statistics of building permits issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics have 
been enlarged to include 201 municipalities 
instead of 58 as formerly. The return now 
includes all municipalities which have systems 


ators, 2 oil refinery workers, one farm hand, | 
one hotel worker, one housemaid and one 
cook. Offices in British Columbia granted 
certificates to 10 workers during January, 
bound for provincial employment. The Van- 
couver office was instrumental in transferring 
one miner to Nelson and 7 mine workers and 
one hotel cook within the Vancouver zone, 
while to a point within its own zone the 
Prince Rupert office despatched one farm 
hand. ' 

Of the 458 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January 269 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways and 189 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Canada during January, 1940 


of issuing permits. However, in the presenta- 
tion of the tabular statistics in this review, 
figures are given for only these same 58 cities 
in which the greater proportion of building 
activity generally occurs. 


TABLE 1—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS IN 201 MUNICIPALITIES IN 
CANADA, BY PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1940 
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Repairs, Alterations, Additions, etc........+.+seeeeeree eee 

ISP AANG EST Eel Ee ay ABE Ae oie deen On cad CO Orn C aremom orh 
IN Gua CONSELUCCLOM eth nena cee cia ccs piaslele sade siResgoiy elses * 
Repairs, Alterations, Additions, etc.......-..+s-eeereeeees 
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Provinces 
Canada, Prince 
Edward Nova New Quebec 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
BOOB ALD || arcsec ass 123, 250 13,165 | 1,081,765 
0/24 a rel a AOR L Gore f 106, 500 9,500 899,510 
ORO PSA loa estes cures 16,750 3,665 182, 255 
COE PAM eo dob oc 60,675 11,115 488, 235 
M228 ALO Ween eens 47,300 9,500 434,185 
TOG #4 03 ileus acpete ae tere 13,375 1,615 54,050 
ASO COC ® | spre teretere 54 OOO steerer 325,000 
AS GO Oj le. ase SAOO0) lance st 325,000 
DE OOT |. Sadedeaclorswwels sons see + skadas pelea -ahaiete 
TAO SOS Mlashaci cents vee 5,075 650 123 , 035 
Pte) fd U7) PAR aecee eonae 4B 200. lea eis eerte sacs 35,125 
BSANTOS. llaevatae cercieat 875 650 87,910 
GAB DAT. |ande oereeislals 3,500 1,400 137,360 
TSCA) Wis aise aes POO NE Wa eacree eee 102,900 
DOULA TES gayaniete eee 2,500 1,400 34,460 
BOGGS. Vip ascmra cid « Leas ga: araeb al | psreniees Bieege 8,135 
PO BGO whic Sue casos eae nes cyl emdeeinmas 2,300 
ron RM aa eae | Me CSREAOS Ae oan 2 5,835 
Provinces (Con.) 
ita 2 ES 7 Be ee a 
Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba | chewan Alberta | Columbia 
1,427,406 19,800 88,672 86, 639 462,515 
883, 032 9,300 1,475 47,581 356,970 
544,374 10,500 87,197 39,058 105,545 
521,455 11,450 5,900 22,855 302, 847 
445,412 4,900 1,400 12,627 272, 805 
76,043 6,550 4,500 10,228 30,042 
33, O00ul eae: etre? 550 5,447 14,800 
BO SOM 5 sag» herprararemeaatell> Rete ee = W Sth adn SB 9 60 
Sad(00) ee Senne 550 5,447 14,800 
377,970 7,800 62,142 52,303 90,393 
258,775 3.000) htetacasscaees te 29,020 54,150 
119,195 3,900 62,142 23, 283 36, 243 
ASO OS Tullicevectele « clears 2ONOOD piatewreraeete =e 44,200 
TAT OOO ieecha. «2.5/0 ae [ioeret shorshot uviote |indatnteteseferayerer? 27,500 
SODMOS Tears sera UAC bets whoa 16,700 
55, 894 550 80 6,034 10,275 
2,345 500 75 5,934 2,515 
53,549 50 5 100 7,760 


loca eh, caches ibe iL oO ate SE en a 
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A new table (Table 1) is included which 
shows a classification of all permits issued 
according to the proposed use of the building 
to be erected, altered or repaired. This classi- 
fication is made up by provinces, and covers 
residential, institutional, commercial, indus- 
trial and “all other” structures. It also separ- 
ates new construction from additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs. 

The table (11), showing values and average 
indexes for preceding years, has also been 
enlarged in the Bureau’s presentation to in- 
clude permits for the current and preceding 
months, as well as total values for the last 
twenty calendar years, but because of space 
limitations this review presents only this 
tabular summary in the more condensed form 
in which it has formerly appeared. 

Average indexes of the value of building 
permits and of wholesale prices of building 
materials (1926—= 100) will be shown for the 
current month, together with the preceding 
twelve-month period. 

The January, 1940, report of building per- 


mits issued includes permits from 113 muni-y; 


TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND 
THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS, 1926-1940, (1926=100) 








Total Total Average Average 

value value index of index of 

covered. covered value wholesale 

y y of prices of 

Year building building building building 
permits permits permits materials 

January Twelve Twelve Twelve 

months months months 

$ $ 

1940...... 8 SSOSMO TI Me. cease ve aera ees aie ahve l= all eatvels ae ea mesre 
GSO 1,706,730 | 60,272,379 38-5 89-7 
193Se eek ee 1,859,181 | 60,817,332 38-9 89-1 
193 fee 1,721,867 | 55,844,999 35-7 94-4 
193Geee ee 1,302,758 | 41,325, 693 26-4 85-3 
1OSSa ee 882,878 | 46,560,623 29-8 81-2 
1934 707,812 | 27,457,524 17-6 82-6 
1933 see 1,185,961 | 21,776,496 13-9 78-3 
1932eeeere 2,761,929 | 42,319,397 27-1 77°2 
NORD ea 8,401,456 |112, 222,845 71:8 81-9 
1030 7,217,397 |166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
1929 Reece 8,416,880 |234,944,549 150-2 99-0 
192855 53 7,716,587 |219, 105,715 140-1 97-1 
OZ eceaes 5,676,537 |184,613, 742 118-0 96-1 
1O26 cee 4,719,534 |156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 





Nore.—Commencing with January, 1940, returns from 
201 municipalities are used in this compilation, as compared 
th 5& municipalities from 1926 to 1939. 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES} IN CANADA, IN 
JANUARY 1940, AND JANUARY, 1939 


“‘N.P.I.”’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“*No Report”—Indicates that the municipality failed to make a report. 








Cities January January 
1940 1939 
$ 
Charlottetown................0. INGE Ie 4,500 
Nova Scotia 
SPalifax Pee ence. tent hear 53, 850 90,995 
New Glasgow st. ocho INE 5,500 
POVUREYaere tase tke tee reer eeuias 7,250 3,218 
New Brunswick 
Hrederictons 238.6 ener oe TAQ0R Ws ee. = Shes 
Se Moncton: sc kee oe oie eras No report 6, 750 
PSaint Jonns ee. eae eh aaa TUS 2G OMe ae eee de 
Quebec 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 697, 635 155,915 
TQuCbeOin seer ae ee seca 15175 14,645 
Shawinigan Falls................ NPA 3,500 
PSher brooke lic.cee. unas osc eee eee 32,200 36, 100 
SMe URL VELS seeisctlno kere siete eo 1,275 holo 
PWestMountscccoccee cece sens 500 15,340 
Ontario 
Bellewiller. 3.3. iaen sec cke teve et eee 35 2,900 
mb rantlord wraacucrr ae ae deeee 2,065 1,800 
CHACHA Comer swiesige sieeve wants 19, 250 9,700 
mbortWilliamcess ccc 33,498 5, 237 
Oh RA Cor Othe AAS AE ARE e 8,690: 18,025 
PORMOIDD «5 siete << sieecation lettin sah 1,200 11, 255 
maT CONIC a Sat. a 'ais wehbe cles 6: 62, 250 31,850 
PERANESLON Jorg cio tad ev n'nlela Maia las ahh 2,670 5,560 
eISitchenerencek.. s,s deeds soe 5,930 5,150 
PARONGOR TAG, sph v's sok then who's wise ate 46, 250 35,760 
Niarara Hallss.is..cdtsteecc caneee 3, 885 41 
BHAWHs aces hie eee 8,650 25,210 
POLIAWAS eee chen ene 41,370 83 , 990 
Ovwon Soundi a k ORe eee 8 22,000 
PPeterborougniinccissc6scsc cece 74,350 6,110 
Part ATeunureee. 6. ictcek coon INSP: 2,610 
PSt- Catharines... ca. teek oreo a 29, 250 42,950 
eS tye LD ROMISS fc fe soles siren ce enor SOTO AMA eee 


Cities January January 
1940 1939 
$ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

SATMIA: (Ae Cine ta wera ee 5,175 14,750 
Sault?Ste; Maries)... peer este No report 3,055 
Stratford’. seenscn: coeer oar esc 100 Ge) 

ST OTONtONSs . Mate cee nace Tekin 416,166 213, 843 
Waste orks Lwin eerie: 70,040 19,500 
Welland, Shiner eae. oe y USpardst 0) renanaehstenks aeee. 

“Windsor! ene Cc ese see 76,395 45,902 
TRAV ELSI ie wontons anit eee 4,615 500 
Woodstock! 2. sos a cosets een 4,350 3,123 
Yorks Dw pss ae me eee ues No report 32,250 

Manitoba 

*BranGOn sacacciscoa oon wei esis INGBe ie 660 
St. Bonttaeehoc eso cose ceiebicee + 5,050 5,402 

SWinnipeg ne. os ce ehne sass oes 10, 600 27,450 

Saskatchewan 

*MooseWawsn acces <aieciders ae slsierstsls TAZO0 tl eee sate 

*Reginag. oc usceeiteeeanns 80, 792 34,048 

*Saskatoonn cares uses semen c 5,350 1,650 

Alberta 

“Calgary decom cence eniee eimic sees 23 , 829 12,776 

PH dimontontncs. «vaca cleete eee 37,675 47,525 
Lethbridgesst 2.6 -sle seine 2D, 135 21,500 
Medicine Hat... cco.deeceeene. PTR) Ub Soe nee fo 

British Columbia 
Kamloopsict.c .<dereeteish aeateces 1,275 855 
Nanaimo ose cess cosiieric eminione No report 3,800 

*New Westminster..............+- 48,850 83, 890 
Prince Rupert............. ees 5,175 1,300 

SViANCOUVEDs «caer vo meetteertleiaiclsis 292,715 421,235 
North) Vancouver-. screenees 10,950 12.575 

*Victoria® .j6ek tes ates 84,345 53,371 
Total—58 Municipalities!........ 2,391,300 | 1,721,155 
Total—35 Municipalities ........ 2,196,975 | 1,510,800 








: Indicates 4 municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
| In order to conform with the limitations of space this table has been reduced to include statistics of only 58 municipalitie 


as formerly, instead of the 201 as published in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report. 
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cipalities and has a value of $3,303,212 with 
$2,313,868 representing new construction, while 
repairs, alterations and additions, account for 
$989,344. 

Of the 201 municipalities in Canada which 
issue permits, 59 had nothing to report for 
January, while 29 failed to respond to en- 
quiries. 

Reports were received from 54 of the 58 
municipalities which heretofore comprised 
this report. The value of permits issued by 


them amounted to $2,391,300, while the total 
for the 35 municipalities was $2,196,975. Cor- 
responding values for December, 1939, were 
$6,035,212 and $5,399,870 respectively. 

Provincially, the value of building permits 
issued in January, 1940, was as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, no permits issued; Nova 
Scotia, $123,250; New Brunswick, $13,165; 
Quebec, $1,081,765; Ontario, $1,427,406; Mani- 
toba, $19,800; Saskatchewan, $88,672; Alberta, 
$86,639; British Columbia, $462,515. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
FEBRUARY, 1940 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


ale HE employment situation at the end of 
February, 1940, was reported by the 
Superintendents of tthe Employment Service 
of Canada to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritimes were engaged in 
filling orders for firewood, as well as preparing 
for spring activities. Weather was favourable 
for logging and lumbermen were busy cutting 
and hauling, but gales and snow curtailed the 
fishing industry. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area worked from four to six days 
per week and those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity from three to six days. Nearly all 
factories were operating on full time, although 
some idleness, mostly of a temporary nature, 
was reported by the iron and steel companies. 
Little mew building construction was being 
started, but all contracts under way were 
progressing steadily. Maintenance work on 
highways and railroads also provided some 
employment for unskilled labour. Trans- 
portation, by rail, was fairly heavy, but 
lighter by boat; poor road conditions also 
had hampered motor traffic. Trade was only 
fair. In the Women’s Division experienced 
help was scarce, although a fair number of 
placements had been made. 

’ Activity was satisfactory in logging in the 
Province of Quebec, as, due to favourable 
weather, woods’ operations had been well main- 
tained. Manufacturing also showed a favour- 
able trend, clothing and metal industries being 
particularly busy. Building construction re- 
corded improvement, except at Thetford 
Mines, Val D’Or and Quebec City, where the 
closing down of public works had considerably 
increased the number of unemployed. Road 
work, however, was slacker, although snow 
cleaning kept many persons busy. Trade in 
the Eastern Townships was very good and 
business at Montreal picking up, but else- 
where, the season was quiet. Placements, both 
regular and casual, were made in services the 


majority of these bemg in the Women’s 
Division. 

Occasional calls only were reported for farm 
hands in Ontario, although some enquiries had 
been made for help at a later date. Logging 
was less active and many camps, following 
completion of the sleigh haul, were reducing 
their crews. No demand existed for workers 
in the mining industry. Manufacturing, in 
general, showed an upward trend, some 
branches of the industry, particularly in the 
iron, steel and textile groups, having increased 
their staffs considerably, as the result of war 
contracts. In all such cases these emergency 
orders receive preference and plants were 
operating at full capacity in order to complete 
the work as quickly as possible. Requests for 
expert mechanics were increasing and few 
skilled men were unemployed. Building con- 
struction was quiet, with a good supply of all 
classes of building tradesmen available. Some 
employment was offered on sewers and street 
cleaning and, at Sarnia, a heavy movement of 
freight and grain was reported through the 
terminal. Trade was fair. Calls for first-class 
cooks and cooks-general were more numerous 
than the supply available. A few women and 
girls also were placed in factories and in 
clerical positions. 

Farming was very quiet in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, ‘although a few enquiries had been 
made regarding help for spring work. Logging 
was more active, colder weather and more snow 
being mainly responsible for the improvement 
noted in this industry. Mining was slack, a 
great number of workers being idle. No activity 
was reported in manufacturing and construc- 
tion, showed slight change, a little more work 
being available in certain localities, some of 
which was on government contracts. Whole- 
sale trade remained fairly steady, but retail 
trade was slow. There were a number of calls 
for female household help and placements of 
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juveniles from the Vocational T raining Schools 
bad been made at very good wages. 

There were few requests for farm help in 
British Columbia and little labour turnover 
in logging. In the country about Nanaimo 
reforestation had provided employment for 
a party of men and all the larger camps in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands were operating. Saw- 
mills in the Alberni District had also in- 
creased their working days per week and re- 
ports from Vancouver showed that during the 
first month of the year, figures issued in com- 
parison with those of January, 1939, recorded 
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an increase of 13,000,000 feet of lumber certified 
for export. Coal mines, for the most part, 
were working steadily and activity in herring 
fishing at Prince Rupert was greater than for 
many years past. There were few calls for 
skilled tradesmen in the construction group 
and at Victoria increased registration of appli- 
cants continued, as a result of temporary lay- 
offs. Shipping and longshoring were fair at 
all ports. Trade was rather quiet. An in- 
creased demand for casual domestic help was 
noted in the Women’s Division, with place- 
ments also reported in regular work. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


(Owing to the non-receipt of the British Min- 
istry of Labour Gazette for January im 
time for use with the February issue of 
the Lapour Gazertn, employment statistics 
covering two months are included tin the 
following article to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the record.) 


November-December Record 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1940, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment showed an improvement be- 
tween November 13, and December 11, 1939. 
For Great Britain and Northern Ireland, a 
total of 1,440,923 were registered as wholly 
unemployed (1,294,605) or temporarily stopped 
(146,318), a decrease of 36,663 compared with 
the figures for November 13, 1939, and a 
decrease of 477,660 when compared with the 
figures for December 12, 1988. 

There were reductions between November 
18 and December 11, in the numbers un- 
employed in the distributive trades, hotel and 
boarding house service, dock, harbour, etc., 
service, the cotton industry, printing and 
bookbinding, the entertainment, sport, etc., 
industries, motor vehicle, cycle and aircraft 
manufacture, engineering, ship building and 
repairing, and the road transport and shipping 
services. On the other hand, unemployment 
increased for seasonal reasons in agriculture, 
horticulture, etc., and the building industry; 
there was also some increase, due to tem- 
porary causes, in the numbers suspended from 
work in the coal mining industry. 

The decrease in the numbers unemployed 
occurred mainly in the London, North- 
Western and Scotland Divisions: there were 
also decreases in the Southern, Midlands, and 
North-Eastern Divisions. Unemployment in- 
creased in the North-Midlands, Eastern, North- 


ern and Wales Divisions and in Northern 
Ireland. In the South-Eastern and South- 
Western Divisions there was little change. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the 
percentage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at December 11, 1939, was 
9-1, as compared with 9:2 at November 13, 
1939, and 12-7 at December 12, 1938. For 
persons within the general scheme the cor- 
responding percentages were 9-1 at December 
11, 1939, 9-5 at November 13, 1939, and 12-9 
at December 12, 1938. For persons within the 
agricultural scheme the percentages were 7°4, 
5-1 and 8-9 respectively. 


December-January Record 


The. British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
February 1940, summarized the December- 
January employment situation as follows:— 

Employment in January was seriously af- 
fected by the severe weather conditions, which 
in many cases made outdoor work impos- 
sible; at January 15, the date on which the 
monthly count of unemployed persons on the 
registers of Employment Exchanges was taken, 
large numbers of workpeople were temporarily 
idle on this account. The industries chiefly 
affected were building and public works con- 


tracting, but the effects were also felt in many 


other industries, including agriculture, brick 
and tile manufacture, stone and slate quarry- 
ing, and some of the outdoor services of local 
authorities. 

The numbers unemployed in January nor- 
mally show a large increase over those for 
December owing to the cessation of Christmas 
activities. In the present year this tendency 
was less marked than usual, though there were 
seasonal increases in unemployment in the 
distributive trades, the furnishing trades, the 
pottery industry, certain food preparing trades 
and printing and bookbinding. In some in- 
dustries, notably coal mining, there were de- 
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creases in unemployment. There was a tem- 
porary increase in the number of juveniles 
on the register, as is usual immediately after 
the end of a school term, owing to the regis- 
tration of “school-leavers” applying for em- 
ployment, 

The net effect of these influences was an 
increase of 157,371, between December 11 and 
January 15, in the total number on the 
registers of Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain; of this total, over 130,000 was ac- 
counted for by building, public works con- 
tracting, and agriculture, which are the major 
industries most likely to be adversely affected 
by frost or snow. As compared with January 
16, 1939, the total number registered as un- 
employed showed a reduction of 520,130. 

The numbers unemployed increased in every 
Division, but the increase was relatively small 
in the Northern Division and in Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland; it was propor- 
tionately greatest in the Eastern, Southern, 
North-Eastern and North-Midlands Divisions. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, at January 15, 1940, was 
10-2, as compared with 9-1 at December 11, 
1939, and 14-0 at January 16, 1939. For 
persons under the general scheme the corres- 
ponding percentages were 10-2 at January 15, 
1940, 9:1 at December 11, 1939, and 14-2 at 
January 16, 1939. For persons within the 
agricultural scheme the percentages were 9-7, 
7-4 and 11-2 respectively. 


United States 


In a report issued on February 28 by Miss 
Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of 
Labor, a decline of approximately 1,160,000 
workers in non-agricultural employment in 
January was attributed largely to seasonal 
factors. It was stated in the report that this 
decline was about 100,000 greater than that 
which took place at the same time in 1939. 
However, it was pointed out that, as a result 
of large increases in employment during 1939 
approximately 1,100,000 more workers were 
engaged in non-agricultural occupations in 
January, 1940, than in January of last year. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Substantial seasonal declines were reported 
from December to January in retail trade, 
manufacturing, construction and transportation. 
Following the greater-than-seasonal expansion 
in December to handle holiday trade, approxi- 
mately 600,000 people, or over 15 per cent of 
employees in retail establishments, were laid 
off by mid-January. This decline is about the 


same as the decreases from December to Janu- 
ary in the past 2 years. 

Total factory employment declined by 2:4 
per cent from the mid-December level, affect- 
ing 200,000 workers. This decrease, which 
marks the first recession since May of last 
year, was slightly larger than the expected 
seasonal decrease of 1-8 per cent. 

Employment in factories making durable 
goods, which had increased their activity most 
rapidly during the previous months, declined 
somewhat more than employment in the non- 
durable goods industries, in which the textile, 
food, paper, and tobacco groups showed appre- 
clable employment declines. The current level 
of employment in the durable-goods industries 
is 18 per cent higher and pay-rolls 29 per 
cent higher than last January; for the non- 
durable-goods industries the employment level 
is 4 per cent higher and pay-rolls 7 per cent 
higher. 

The unusually severe weather in January 
contributed to the greater-than-seasonal decline 
in construction employment, approximately 
200,000 fewer workers being employed than in 
the preceding month. Class I steam railroads 
reported a seasonal decrease of 20,000 workers. 
In other industries, employment changes were 
not marked and conformed generally to sea- 
sonal trends. In anthracite mining, in which 
a small employment gain was reported, pay- 
rolls nearly doubled from the very low level 
prevailing in mid-December. 


Employment on Private Construction —Em- 
ployment in private building construction 
dropped 16:7 per cent from December to 
January, according to reports from 11,785 con- 
tractors, employing 94,995 workers. Pay-rolls 
were down 19-9 per cent. Unusually severe 
weather conditions in most sections of the 
country resulted in a greater January decline 
than any reported since 1932, the average 
January decrease for this 8-year period being 
12 per cent. Reduced employment was re- 
ported from all states. 


Employment on Public Works Employment 
on work relief projects of the Work Projects 
Administration rose again in January with an 
increase of 137,000 over December. The 
2,213,000 workers employed on these projects, 
however, were 682,000 less than the number 
employed in January, 1939. Because of incle- 
ment weather and a consequent stoppage of 
work on many projects, pay-rolls of $107,220,- 
000 in January, in spite of increased employ- 
ment, were $636,000 less than in December. 

The number of youths employed on work 
projects of the National Youth Administra- 
tion increased 27,000 in January and 21,000 
more students were given employment on the 
Student Aid Program. 
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Seasonal influences, particularly on Federal- 
aid roads and dredging projects, were respon- 
sible for decreased employment on construc- 
tion projects financed from regular Federal 
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appropriations. Employment during the 
month ending January 15 was 222,000, a de- 
crease of 33,000 from December, but 40,000 
more than in January a year ago. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


il Bevaes Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marked “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of federal contracts. 
With respect to males and females under 18 
years of age, it is required that they shall 
be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Mini- 
mum Wages Scales of the respective prov- 
inces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922, as amended 


in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act,- 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing:— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada, for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any. work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from ithe operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a pro- 
vision which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, and cer- 
tain other works being carried out under 
agreement with the provinces which are also 
assisted by grant of federal funds, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply to 
works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain, be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
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included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours on contracts for governmental sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contract or is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment’ showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 


ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provided that 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorkKS 


Construction of a public building at Tata- 
magouche, NS. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Maurice A. Condon, Kentville, N.S. Date of 
contract, January 30, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $18,480 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. «+ «+ $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar) .. «- +. ++ ++ +: 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners .. ++ ++ ++ ++ ++ +> 0 55 
Cement finishers... .. .. «+ 2+ e+ e+ s9 +5 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SUGhinl) Gee SoeDo, bre ot : 0.60 
Gasoline or electric .. 0 45 
THhaS EP AR oe emo ck gc for 0 35 
Driver, horse and cart .. . 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. «+ «+ ++ ++ 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 0 60 
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Per hour 
Hoist operators, tower (gasoline or electric) 0 45 
Wa bourers) us 2 0 35 
Lathers (onetal).. Ordo 
Motor truck acivets te WAthye 0 40 
Motor truck driver and betel CORED ee aa Cry tc 1 35 
Ornamental iron workers .. 0.55 
Painters and glaziers .. .. «. «+ ++ e+ oe oe 0 55 
Plasterers . rad eta ater mills th Pchoaghty Cher 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers wet and tempering 
material) . 


Plumbers and ee a j beoeay 

Roofers, felt and gravel: Sean Oe 

Roofers, sheet metal . nme 

Sheet metal workers . 

Stonecutters .. 

Stonemasons .. . 

Stonemasons’ heloers aie boi ceteris 
MIOLGAL hats tte FE a em 2 Maas (tere ver 0 40 


Structural deel onions : 0 75 
Tile setters .. .. . REO a Mas) he Seems 0 75 
Tile setters’ helenes “Call men assigned to 

help tradesmen) .. Q 40 


Watchman .... Rr ay Ae lc: Yo ee 0 30 
Waxers and Linh ete : SRE Ss 


Construction of a forest insect laboratory 
at Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, 
Malcom Construction Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, January 10, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $13,300 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Asbestos insulation workers . 2 eas $0 75 

Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. 1 10 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ a a aiktne 
and tempering mortar) . 

Carpenters aC MjOUBersil. l,i mullet en tele Usteuie ls 0 85 


Cement finishers .. .. .. a 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Mioneratore: 
Steam .. 0 80 
Gasoline or Lie 0 55 
Drivers .. 4 3 0 40 
Driver, horse | care gt 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 0 85 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums .. . 0 90 
Three or more drums .. 0 95 
Firemen, stationary .. Be O55 
Labourers .. A 0 40 
Lathers: 
Metal .. . 0 75 
Wood . 0 70 
Linoleum layers . 0 60 
Motor truck drivers . 0 45 
Motor truck driver and meaelet 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers . 0 75 
Painters and glaziers . 0 70 
IPTASTCLOTS: Maite Slot ata ha al eal vate deren ate Late 1 10 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . cai, Fae! 0 50 
Plumbers and siearmhtters! Bah Bab os 0 95 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers ca men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . Spar 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent .. .... .. 0 45 
Sheevametal Hworkersyse 45h 1 oem eee st tele 0 70 
Stonemasons .. .. 1 10 
Stonemasons’ helpers Garene aaa hem perue 
mortar) . : te 0 50 
Structural sted! rcstteend ; Ripe) ered 0 85 
Spaneautbersm att tnt. ie ba Seen ene e i ee 0 90 
Watchman... 0 35 
Waxers and oOnehere (oor ii 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel érevtian setae 0 85 
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Construction of an addition to the gym- 
nasium at the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Barracks, Regina, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Poole Construction Co., Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, February 138, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $72,100. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ cate (mings 
and tempering mortar) . 0 45 
Carpenters and ata ie HAD aig 0875 


oOo 


Cement finishers .. .. . Rey are 0 6 
Cement and concrete mixer Wipca tow: 
tea vas aeuee 
Gasoline or artetric! , 
DTiversies eee ces. seated 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. .. 
Driver, team and wagon . 2a, ues 
Electricians ahd WiATCTILON)) \westretene tees ee 
Labourers .. . 
Lathers (metal) . 
Motor truck Where eee 
Motor truck driver and pence: 
Ornamental iron workers... .. .. 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. 


RePocorocococcocoeoo 
oN ORR NTR ON OR ON 
SCooonnnoonckt Go? Oo & 


Plasterers . PO A ey RR HTS cell eI A es 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
materially) meena Re lai e Mets kere aoe 0 474 
Plumbers and diekaistters mee ale 0 90 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers Gal men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . : 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal .. .. . 0 75 
Roofers, shingles (rood: asbestos)? 0 75 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .. 0 50 
Sheet acu WOTKENS espe Tiers Sine 0 75 
Stonecutters .. .. 0 85 
Stonemasons .. .. ae Lata eerste 1 10 
Stonemasons’ Wipes (aieine and ee ae 
mortar) . F eT RSS AAG een 0 45 
Structural sticel Norio ORS AES COC ROK P Ee 0 85 
Terrazzo layers .. .. . nui Sidstrceei ins pees On75 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers ae ceed ee Betas 2 0 60 
Tile setters (ceramic) . 1 10 
Tile setters’ helpers (al men "assigned tb 
help tradesmen) . 0 45 


Tile setters (asphalt, mastic) Pe ee 0 85 


Watchman .. .. S56 0 35 
Welders and Wuiere on Peteel! Erection’ ene 0 85 
Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline, electric).. 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum .. . 0 70 

Three or more drums .. ‘ 0 75 
Engineerson)steel “erection (2° ..) ..) css es 0 85 
Fireman, stationary .. 0 50 
Steamy shovelyeneimeens 1.6 beats < pie Pe.) eee e 1 00 

Steam shovel: 

Cranememugeinc he. anes 0 75 

Firemen ene a cteeeert 0 60 

Oilersts. Renae IRS RE 0 50 
Shovel operators (easoline) . ails) incl eee tas 1 00 
Painters (spray) . Pet ih ee 0 80 


Construction of water service and sewerage 
systems in the annex laboratories of the 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Thomas Fuller Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, January 24, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$61,998. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Sheetametalicsvorkers 4. i. «. << 
Structural steel workers.. .. .. .. ..- 
Shovel operators (gasoline)... .. 

Steam shovel cranemen .. . 

Steam shovel firemen .. .. .. 
iWatehimen) 24.204 





Dredge Crew (ier Dredge) — 


Engineer or runner ..... 1 25 
Graneman semenenesiae sy ei caats 0 90 
Hireman os Li hares 0 682 
Mate or Sede Pal Sats suyere 0 624 

0 50 


ScCowMan Teme es 
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Perhour gchedule was included in the contract as 
Cable splicers .. ee Seetot ys $0 80 follows:— 
Carpenters and ibinere LOE RRA a ta 0 85 Oe Laks 
Cement finishers . 0 60 Blacksmitl : 
Cement and concrete mixer maperairat ri NT Helpark oY Me BBs ¥ ye 
Steam ... evap Te 0 70 phe 
Gasoline or atecue. Rhy tPF 0 55 EC Ee IR ae Ph 
ee ; ae Compressor operators (g Mesunet or Patent) 0 55 
D hae a 0 45 Concrete mixer operators: 
rivers. . Steam we 0 70 
Driver, horse oe pein 0 60 Gasoli a: le fuk oe as “ite ¢ 
Ror deni avd wagow! os: 0 30 edn OPMCLEOUDIC vs oh Vevey ooo Sek ealle engaae ie 
Blectricians (inside and outuids Wiemee, 0 80 7 AOL Sea) ae RRO ay eT bay ee er 0 : 
cee a Hearn Sakae nlp Motor truck rivers: es bere 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ES 1 45 “ aera rs sai with trucks ed , e 
Ornamental iron workers .. 0 60 Petia w ean vet ean Sf ak ec PE Vd PIS ce 1 12 
Painters (spray) IR eRe a Ly ee 0 85 tava rivies 18 SP tae ihe LC Saaip hate TAGs ile «5 100 
Painters and glaziers ... ....0. 04 se ee esi se 0 70 Bile dtives BO Adel Sree Wane miaia Bi bs a ies as 0 683 
Piha ers ANCL yStealMtuters. ics ss o) isos se eedetelmels 0 95 eee dete Kaa! par ape aS 1 00. 
Sep ei as am i 0,55 Pile driver bridgeman .. 1 00 
ipe layers and naulltens: Sei wiecs bree whe ears oh tens 0 55 tlre ae in 0 55 
0 85 SAVIO LAIN cu OL ae WEG Vana cae 
0 80 
1 00 
0 70 
0 55 
0 40 
1 00 


Steam shovel engineers .. . 


Construction of breakwater repairs at 
Caissie’s Cape, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Charles L. Comeau, Caraquet, N.B. Date of 
contract, February 3, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $36,790. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith . wis $0 55 
Blacksmith’s Helper Ai 0 40 
Boatman (rowboat).. 0 35 
Carpenters . 0 55 
TOTige ier eae | ay 0 35 
Driver, horse ond bso ¢ 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. . 0 60 
Per day 
Delay Gs ; 14 00 
*Diver’s ‘ender 5 5 00 
Per hour 
Labourers .. .. Cat saved Pelsenteakie oHid ¢ 0 35 
Motor boat pretation Se Moree 0 40 
Motor truck driver .. ‘ Shar: So tik. eke 0 40 
Motor truck driver and aekan ee eens Ber) 135 
Pile driver and derrick epreuiate Bis ci 3 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineer .. . 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, acthing 
and signalling) . ; Mae cherie 0 50 
Pile driver and dermice ieee Siok aes Geleatele 0 40 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .. .. 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, sini 
ing and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and cioting timber) 350s... Q 42 
Watchman .... 0 30 


* Full day’s pay nn ina alone. whether employed full 
or part time. 


Construction of a sea wall at Pilgrim Cove, 
R.C.N. Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Northern Construction Co. and 
Se Stewart, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, January 30, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $20,274. A fair wages 


Construction of an animal house at Leth- 
bridge, Alta. Name of contractors, Bennett 
& White Construction Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 
Date of contract, January 22, 1940. Amount 
of contract, approximately $5,103. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. $0 99 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ et Garche 
and tempering mortar) . ae 

Carpenters and a ae mite eye 
Cement finishers .. .. . Wiad 
Cement and concrete mixer Oo ncnicey 

Steam.. : i 

Gasoline or Ae Big Race aves 
Drivers . . 
Driver, horse ind eee 
Driver, team and wagon... .. .. . 
Electricians Gongs wiremen) .. =. 1+ 
Labourers .. .. 
Lathers (metal).. 
Motor truck deere ne is mae 
Motor truck driver and stoke EEA A 
Ornamental iron workers . 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. 


oe So Oo So o.oo Oo oo > 
moarsTP Pah aN oP OI 
Common oo aoc Uc OO 


BT aSGOTOUS sc.) a stiles te ale sil cioiistentstaieern iota tateituens 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . ae: 0 45 
Plumbers and weeninittonss Per 0 85 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers cal men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . Pa te ace: 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent .. Hi 0 45 
Sheet metal. workers a4 <ieas Sbieteu seks tine 0 70 
Watchman .. Be ts chide 0 35 


Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building at Armstrong, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Walters Construction and Engineer- 
ing (we Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 93, 1940. Amount of contract, $16,- 
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a er es 


944 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. - $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (aixine 
and tempering mortar) .. .. «+ «+ «+s 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners .. . 0 55 
Cement finishers . 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer eedate 
Scenic) situs +4 0 60 
Gasoline or ctustrie® : Q 45 
Drivers . Ras 0 35 
Driver, horse ey bart Aa 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. ‘ 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. 0 60 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums .. .. . 
Three or more drums . 

Engineers on steel erection .. 

Firemen, stationary . 

Labourers .. . 

Lathers (Gostale 

Motor truck Reivers! ave hee 

Motor truck driver and “nace 

Ornamental iron workers . 

Painters and glaziers . 

Plasterers . TRE are Lana eae erat IOD To 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material) .. .. Nites 

Plumbers and Sieamiatiern: Ais 

Rodmen, reinforcing steel .. see) ic 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent .. .. 

Roofers, sheet metal .. . 

Roofers, shingles (wood, gabexosiin 


oo ceowoqoqceoe co S'S 
NI or wW PR OOW RNIN OD 
Oo or or or or © OF OL O OL OD O&O 


hele SSS SS) 
MIBHDOUDh Pr Oe 
KEnIoenaaans 


Sheetmmetal wworkerstr< ws meecee s+ acreemermuere 

Stonecuttersi.. sib 0): 

Stonemasons . 

Stonemasons’ eae Grecia ati erdeenne 
mortar) . OO PO Ean ck oc 0 40 

Structural prea Senile bh dics in tkcie date e Mier ameete 0 75 

Watchman .. .. eae 0 30 

Welders and ers on fetce ss an 5 teas Onc 


Construction of a float and approach at Mill 
Bay, Saanich Inlet, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, February 16, 1940. 
Amount of contract, approximately $3,320. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman .. . Slab 
Pile driver engineer .. . 1 123 
Pile driver man . 1 00 
Boomman .. . 1 00 
Bridgeman . 1 00 
INEWAN See eer stan ve 0 682 
Labourer .. . 0 45 


Construction of repairs to the Government 
wharf at Victoria, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Pile Driving Co., Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, February 16, 1940. Amount of 
contract, approximately $3,986.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Pile driver foreman . $1 25 
Pile driver engineer . 1 124 
Piller River Wk coat eA ict eee) CO 1 00 
Boommanyees asfes tes Sicesecerct kh. Re 1 00 


Per hour 
Bridgeman . 1 00 
Fireman .. 0 683 
Labourer .. .. 0 45 


Installation of a heating system in the Drill 
Hall, R. C. N. Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. 
Name of contractor, A. Lockley, Esquimalt, 
B.C. Date of contract, January 5, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $3,015. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. i $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ rapes yas 
and tempering mortar) . : 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. «2 «2 os «+ «- 0 80 
Cement finishers .. .. me 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer \ operatnnse 
(Gasoline or electric).. 

IDFivers: <2 Vers te et homes 

Drivers, horse an cane Lh era Riat ce teeete Lnerenn aU 

Drivers, team and wagon .. .. . 

Electricians (inside wiremen) .. 

Labourers ne sec igh tae 

Motor truck deere. Ay ae, ia 

Motor truck drivers and ‘ucla is 

Painters and glaziers . 

Plasterers .. SCAR ese otk cee bee Cea ORNS 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material) .. .. Ey oo, > Ea 0 50 
Plumbers and Mieataneterst PrN 0 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers cal men 


corocococeooo 
CO Gd Or Or RP aT OO HD — Or 
SCOan OO Om aS Oren 


assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 50 
Roofers, composition .. . : 0 55 
Sheet metal workers . 0 75 


Completion of radio station at St. Charles, 
Man. Name of contractor, Mr. Randner 
Sigurdson, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
February 8, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$5,430. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Carpenters and joiners .. . $0 85 
Cement finishers .. .. a 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Moperators: 

Steam .. 35 0 80 

Gasoline or eee) A 0 55 
Driver, horse and. cart ..°.3 «) > 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. 0 85 
Labourers . 0 40 
Lathers: 

Metalic. etic ms 

Wood .. . j 
Linoleum layers . 
Millwrightsa--ees sero 


Motor truck drivers .... . 

Motor truck driver and trucklt 
Painters and glaziers .. . 

Pipe layers gaa and eeldarers) «s 


i — 
Mow RAO AIS 
Ci Conc ‘nt Ge GoGo < Gr 


Plasterers he. A 
Plasterers’ helpers Gate ae Mopenne 
material) ~.... ; Ach eR ic 0 50 
Plumbers and tesmihe sO ee ERD: is 0 95 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 3. 0 50 
Roofers : 
Composition .. .. 0 50 
Felt and uate 0 45 
Sheet metal . secu at Bish 0 70 
Sheet metal Workers A ar SA ok en ABS atic 0 70 
Waxers and polishers—floor .. .. .. .. .. .- 0 45 
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DEPARTMENT oF ‘TRANSPORT 


Removal of wrecks, etc. in the Northwest 
Arm, Halifax Harbour, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Standard Construction Co., Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, January 30, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $6,000. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per day 
EB Niet Oo ne Ac, ere $14 00 
*Divers’ tender 5 90 
Per hour 
Drivers .. SA Te ae 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. «. «+ 0 75 
Si karo cicahtl (Re MAGES Mae 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helper F 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats) .. .. .«. 0 40 
Labourensusencwterce ese. 0 40 
Motor boat operators . 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. gclincyst, Bes 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck .. . 1 45 
Pile driver and derrick foreman .. .. .. .. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .. .. .. .. 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
Nataly iiackllhined)y weowen aaa aque wee 0 55 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .. .. . 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .. .. .. 0 45 
Wie GChinielinn mst, ude!) fe bois) batele siokia’s. sueniicresh es 0 35 
Welders and burners (acetylene or electric).. 0 70 


* Full day’s pay to be allowed whether employed full 
or part time. 


Erection of radio living quarters at the Air- 
port, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Wm. J. Wills, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 13, 1940. Amount of contract, $15,- 
395. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. .. «..- $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar) .. .. ie 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners . 0 85 
Cement finishers . on ekg Say Ok Apc 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gaso- 

TimMetOrreleCLric) se meas ee es 0 55 
MTOLIVETS GY oa. cserJueuss «Oe 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart .. 2. 66 5 ee ce oe oes 60 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 80 
Electricians . : 0 80 
sa DOUTECESs Wintl herbs ela! ie Q 45 
Weimoleum, [SVers Phas cues <eacincten > ts 0 60 
Motor truck drivers . ee Fh Ears 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truck .. .. . 1 45 
Paintenseand C19 ZICES) Gisg) ley fe Gale Reson level pele) (ais 0 70 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. «2 \.- «+ «+ 0 95 
Painters (GDray wes wack sclMiee aowee Soe eae 0 85 
IRIS SED ae oe GR iG eiiioe bis fon. bole on 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MIR AGID! ons, SO CANCE SoCo LOLeS ot 0 50 
Roofers (shingles—wood, asbestos) .. .. 0 85 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. . Sesh 0 55 
Sheety metal worsens Veiiscus sissh clemicien clea ois 0 85 
Watelimerenckeiicemiys a0) Soe ok. als <a 0 40 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .. .. . 0 50 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note—tThe labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading 
contain the General Fair Wages Clause pro- 
viding for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours of 
labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIc WoRKS 


Dredging work in the Fraser River (North 
Arm-Huntting-Merritt Slough), B.C. Name of 
contractors, B. C. Bridge & Dredging Co., 


Lid., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
February 16, 1940. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,690. 

GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 


Nors—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 

DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Woodville, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Interior Hardwood 
Co., Lid., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 24, 1940. Amount of contract $666.66. 





Post OFrFIcE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Name of Contractor 


Metal dating stamps, type 
cancellers, etc. .. .. «+ «-» Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Lerner Clothing Mig. Co., 
Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. 
Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
), Ont: 
Canadian Blower & Forge 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
* Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter-carriers’ uniforms .. 
Letter-carriers’ uniforms . 
(hetter sboxes bss. 


Scales .. 


Stamping machine parts, etc. 





RoyaL CANADIAN MouNntTED POLICE 


. .. Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
. ..Penmans Ltd., Montreal, 


P.Q. 


Broadcloth shirts.. .- 


Woollen stockings.. .- 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules 
of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazertre from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—A CERTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURER OF DRESSES AND BLOUSES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
Union, Loca. 237. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1940 to December 31, 1941, and for another year 
if no notice given. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: no overtime permitted until all un- 
employed members of the union have been 
absorbed, and then must never exceed 10 hours a 
week, to be divided equally into the first four 
days of the week, and be paid at time and one 
quarter. 

Wages: prices on piece work to be settled by a 
representative of the union with a shop com- 
mittee and the employer, prices to be not less 
than $12 per week for the average experienced 
piece worker; time work to be settled between 
the union and the employer for every individual 
worker. 

When there is not sufficient work for all 
employees in the factory, the available work is 
to be divided as equally as possible. 

No new apprentices to be engaged until all 
union members are employed. 

A shop chairman to be elected to adjust dis- 
putes with the manufacturer. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to a chairman to be 
agreed upon, whose decision will be final and 
binding. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MonrTrREAL, P.Q—PUBLISHERS OF THREE FRENCH 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
'TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, LOCAL 145 (JACQUES 
CARTIER). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1940, to December 31, 1941. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 384 hours per week for day work and 
374 hours per week for night work on two 
newspapers, 40 hours in the third newspaper 
establishment. 

Overtime: time and one half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
eight specified holidays, double time. 

Wages: on the two newspapers working 384 
hours for day work and 373 hours for night 


work, $44 per week for day work and $50 for 
night work during the year 1940, and $45 per 
week for day work and $51 per week for night 
work in 1941; on the newspaper working 40 
hours per week, $43 per week in 1940 and $44 
per week in 1941. Substitutes to be paid 15 
per cent over the regular rates and may work 
either day or night provided they do not 
exceed 40 hours in a week. Any job printers 
working on the newspaper will be paid the 
newspaper rate. 

One apprentice allowed to first four journey- 
men or fraction thereof and one additional 
apprentice for each additional five journeymen. 

Apprentices to be paid from 41-86 cents per 
hour during first half of third year to $1-0105 
during second half of sixth year, with extra 
pay provided for work on morning newspaper. 


TORONTO,. ONTARIO.—DAILY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION, LOCAL 
I4. 0 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1938, 
to June 30, 1941, and until a new agreement 
made, providing provisions of new contract are 
made retroactive to June 30, 1941. Any differ- 
ence over negotiating a new contract which con- 
not be settled by conciliation will be referred to 
arbitration as noted below in the last para- 
graph of this summary. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day (to be completed in 9 
consecutive hours) 5 days per week, a 40 hour 


‘week, for day work; 74 hours per night for 


night work (to be completed in 8 consecutive 
hours), 5 nights per week. If no substitutes 
available, work on sixth day or night to be at 
straight time. 

Overtime: time and one half. After comple- 
tion of a day’s or night’s work, if called back to 
work in the same office on the following night 
or day respectively at least a half day or 
night’s pay to be given at time and one half, 
but in no case to get more than a full day’s 
pay if required to work a full day or night. 
In case of emergency, if called back within a 
half hour, a guarantee of one hour’s overtime. 
Double time for work on Sundays and holidays, 
except when part of regular shift on morning 
newspapers. 

Wages: for July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939, 
$44 per week for day work and $45.50 for night 
work; from July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940, 
$45.50 for day work and $47 for night work; 
from July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941, $47 for day 
work and $48.50 for night work. Foremen to 
be paid more than journeymen. 

One apprentice allowed to first four journey- 
men and one to next eight journeymen, with not 
more than two in any office. This does not 
affect apprentices employed at time agreement 
was made. 

Apprentices to be paid: for five day week, 
from $12 during first year to $32 during sixth 
year; for six day week, from $14.50 during 
first year to $31 during sixth year. 

Any dispute over the terms of this agreement 
or over the negotiation of a new agreement, if 
it cannot be settled by conciliation, will be 
referred to arbitration under the provisions of 
the most recent International Arbitration Agree- 
ment between the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union. 
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Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION, Loca. 
21. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 15, 
1938, to September 15, 1940. 

Union agrees to supply efficient journeymen 
for the employer, but if none available, the 
employer may advance the senior apprentice 
who shall then be paid the journeyman’s rate. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. Until June 1, 1939, there was to be a 
44-hour shop operation and if members of the 
union competent for the particular work were 
not available, the regular workers might work 
44 hours at regular rates; from June 1, 1939, 
however, the shops were only to operate an 
8-hour day and 5-day week with no operation 
of the plant on Saturday. 

Overtime: from regular quitting time until 
10 p.m., time and one-half; from 10 p.m. to 
7 am., double time; from 7 am. to regular 
starting time, time and one-half. Double time 


for work on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 
Wages for journeymen electrotypers and 


stereotypers: $1 per hour for day work; night 
rate $5 per week over the day scale. 

Apprentices: in electrotyping, one allowed to 
each branch of the business, that is one to the 
foundry and one to the finishing department; 
in stereotyping, one apprentice allowed in any 
job or column-plate foundry where two stereo- 
type journeymen are regularly employed. Ap- 
prentices to serve six years. When finished 
he will continue as an apprentice until a 
vacancy occurs for a journeyman. 

Disputes to be referred to a conciliation 
board, jointly appointed, and if necessary a 
chairman will be chosen by this board, the 
decision of this board to be final and binding. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — A _ CERTAIN 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND JOB’ OFFICE 
ESTABLISHMENT AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, Locat 206. 


This agreement which came into effect Novem- 
berate 1938, has been renewed to October 31, 
940. 

The agreement to be controlled by the by-laws 
and constitution of the international union. 

The union agrees to furnish capable men for 
the work. 

Newspaper Work 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week for day 
work, and 74 per night, a 45-hour week for 
night work. On all holidays, 5 hours to con- 
stitute a night’s work, to be paid for as a 
regular night’s work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
seven specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates: journeyman pressman 
$43.20 per week for day work, with $3 per week 
extra for night work; pressman in charge $5 
per week over journeyman scale; assistant from 
33k per cent of journeyman’s scale during first 
year to 80 per cent during fifth year. 


Job Printing Work 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for day work; 7 per day for five days, 
6 on seventh, a 41-hour week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
seven specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum wages on cylinder press: journey- 
man pressman $39.60 per week for day work, 
with $3 per week extra for night work; 
assistants from 40 per cent of journeyman’s 
scale during first year to 80 per cent during 
fourth year; feeders 334 per cent of journey- 
man’s scale during second year (no rates fixed 
for first year). Minimum wages for journey- 
men pressmen on offset presses: $48.50 per week. 

The term of apprentice or assistant is four 
years, such apprentice to be a feeder of at least 
two years. One apprentice allowed up to four 
journeymen. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Saint Joun, N.B—Str. JoHn Dry DocK AND 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY LTD. AND THE 
STrEELWORKERS Union, Loca No. 1 (Iron 
SHIPBUILDERS, ETC.). 


See below under “Construction: Shipbuilding.” 


VANcouvER, B.C.—CrrtTaIN Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND THE _ BOILER- 
MARERS’ AND IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION 
or Canapa, LocaL No. 1 (IRon SHIP- 
BUILDERS, ETC.). 

? 


See below under “Construction: Shipbuilding.” 


Vancouver, B.C.—A Certain Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY AND THE AMAL- 
GAMATED BUILDING WORKERS OF CANADA, 
ELECTRICAL WoRKERS’ SHIPYARD SECTION 
(ELECTRICAL WORKERS). 


See below under “Construction: Shipbuilding.” 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Lonpon, OnrTario.— Lonpon AND _ DISTRICT 
Society oF DomMeEstic SANITARY AND HEAtT- 
ING ENGINEERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
LocauL 598. 


Agreement to be in effect. from November 1, 
1939, to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. 

Only union members and duly indentured 
apprentices to be employed. Foremen to be 
selected by the business manager of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half till midnight; 
thereafter and all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and eight specified holidays, double time, except 
Saturday between 8 a.m. and 12 noon on jobbing 
work only. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: 80 cents per hour; junior 
mechanics (fifth year apprentices) 55 cents. 

For work out of city, fare and board to be 
paid by employer and also travelling time. 

One junior mechanic allowed in any shop to 
each branch of the trade; except when there 
are more than five journeymen plumbers or 
five journeymen steamfitters employed when two 
junior mechanics allowed to six journeymen, 
three to eleven journeymen and four to sixteen 
journeymen. Apprentices are to be employed in 
accordance with the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

A joint conference board to be formed for the 
settlement of any disputes. If they are un- 
successful in settling a dispute, it shall be 
referred to the general office of the International 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters and 
no strike or lockout to occur pending the 
decision of an officer of that association. 
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WInpsor, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL Con- 
TRACTORS OF THE CoUNTY OF ESSEX AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HLECTRICAL 
Workers, Locan UNIon B-773. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 5, 
1939, to May 1, 1940, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. When, however, 10 per cent or 
more of the members of the union are out of 
work, union members shall not work more than 
30 hours in a week at the straight time rate. 


Overtime and all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen electrical 
workers: $1.15 per hour (no change from the 
previous rate). Any job with four or more 
journeymen to have a foreman who must be 
paid 10 per cent over the journeymen’s rates. 


Apprentices to be indentured under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act, and paid from 35 
cents per hour during first year to 75 cents 
during fourth year. Not more than ore appren- 
tice to each three journeymen in any shop or 
job. 

When men report to work at starting time 
they shall receive not less than four hours’ pay. 


No union member may make contracts for 
repairing or installing electrical work while 
he is in the employ of the employer. Members 
of the union will not work for other employers 
unless they comply with the working rules of 
this agreement. 


A joint conference committee to be formed 
for the settlement of any dispute, and if they 
are unsuccessful in settling any dispute it will 
be referred to the Council on Industrial Re- 
lations for the Electrical Construction Industry 
of the United States and Canada, whose decisions 
will be final and binding. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Saint Joun, N.B—Sarnt JoHn Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
STEELWORKERS Union, LocaL No. 1 (IRoN 
SHIPBUILDERS, Ec.). 


The agreement followed conferences brought 
about by conciliation officers of the federal 
Department of Labour. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 10, 
1940, to March 1, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


In no case shall members of the duly elected 
committee be discriminated against. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. When three shifts are worked, one hour 
to be allowed for lunch, 30 minutes of which 
will be on Company’s time and the balance on 
men’s time, that is 7 hours to be worked for 
7% hours’ pay. Any man ordered out to work, 
if he reports and is not given work, to be paid 
for two hours’ time. 


Overtime: If, while working on an ordinary 
day shift, it is necessary to work men through 
a meal hour, straight time to be paid for that 
hour but double time after that hour until 
given time off for meal. Overtime to be paid 
at time and one half for first six hours on 
Mondays to Fridays, for the first four hours on 
Saturday; double time thereafter. For work on 
Sundays and nine holidays, double time. In 


case of piece work, price and one half to be 
paid for work done during time overtime rate 
is time and one half, and double price for work 
done during time overtime rate is double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: acetylene 
welders, electric welders, burners, caulkers and 
chippers (steel) and riveters, 70 cents; liner 
fitters 55 cents, bulkhead packers 52 cents, 
holders-on 58 cents, rivet heaters 52 cents; 
drillers, reamers and countersinkers 48 cents, 
bolters-up (machine) 50 cents, bolters-up (hand) 
45 cents, erectors 43 cents, helpers to above 
trades 43 cents, passer boys 31 cents. Gang 
foremen to be paid 5 cents per hour extra. 
Rates for improvers and beginners to be de- 
termined by the superintendent. Piecework 
rates for repair work are established, with the 
provision that 10 per cent be deducted from 
these prices for new construction. (The wage 
rates have been increased by about 7% per cent 
by this agreement.) 

For all work in oil tanks, bilges, engine room 
tanks, etc., unless these are steamed and cleaned 
out, a bonus of from 5 to 10 cents per hour is 
payable; but if these tanks are not. previously 
steamed out, all such work is to be paid at 
time and one half. 

Work is to be divided as far as possible 
among employees in the various trades who 
comprise a list forming part of the agreement 
and no others are to be employed until all 
these men are working. There is also a second 
list of men who are to be employed after all the 
first list is working, before any outside men are 
employed. In case of layoff the same principle 
to apply, new men to be laid off first, then 
those comprising the second list and only 
then those on the first list. 


Any employee who considers he has been 
unjustly dealt with may take the matter up 
with his foreman and later, if necessary, with 
his committee and higher company officials. 
Failing an adjustment both parties agree to 
arbitrate, as provided for by the Provincial 
Act respecting Labour and Industrial Relations. 
While the case is pending, there shall be no 
strike or lockout. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrTAIN Dry DocK AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND THE  BOILER- 
MAKERS, AND IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION 
oF CaANapDA, Locan No. 1 (IRoN SHIP- 
BUILDERS, ETC.). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 
1940, for the duration of the war and thereafter 
until the completion of any contracts entered 
into previous to the cessation of hostilities. 

No discrimination against any employee 
belonging to the union. Only union members to 
be employed, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day work. 
In shift work, the second shift to be from 
4.50 pm. to 12.30 a.m. with a 20-minute lunch 
period, for which 8 hours pay to be allowed; the 
third shift to be from 12.30 a.m. to 8 a.m. with 
a 20-minute lunch period, for which 9 hours’ 
pay will be allowed; 40 hours to constitute a 
week’s work for second and third shifts. 


Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
four hours and double time thereafter; double 
time for work on Sundays and nine specified 
holidays. 

Wages: acetylene welders and burners, angle- 
smiths, boilermakers, electric welders, riveters, 
chippers and caulkers, shipfitters, drillers, 
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tappers, and packers, 90 cents per hour, $7.20 
per day; ironworkers’ helpers 67 cents per hour, 
$5.86 per day; rivet heaters 68 cents per hour, 
$5.44 per day; reamers and countersinkers 70 
cents per hour, $5.60 per day; punch and 
shearmen, holders-on, drilling out rivets 76 
cents per hour $6.08 per day; passer boys under 
21 years, 45 cents per hour, $3.60 per day. 
These rates are “subject to adjustment quarterly 
in accordance with the cost of living, and wages 
to be increased or decreased in equal per- 
centage to the imcrease or decrease in cost 
of living, as ascertained by the Department of 
Labour of the Provincial Government of British 
Columbia, it being understood that the cost of 
living figures as at December 1, 1939, be the 
basis of this arrangement. It is also under- 
stood that the above rates are to be the 
minimum rates to be paid during the life of the 
agreement.” 

Time and one-quarter to be paid for all dirty 
work and work in confined places full of gas as 
a result of rivet fires and torches, as in fore- 
peaks, tanks, etc., the foreman, shop steward 
and committee to decide work to be _ so 
classed. 


Every man to be paid not less than 4 hours 
if hired after starting time, or if hired after 
4.50 p.m. or after 12.10 noon on Saturdays or 


on Sundays or holidays. 

No mechanic of this union to be allowed to 
work asa helper while there are helpers of the 
union available. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—A SHIP REPAIR COMPANY 
AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORK- 
ERS OF CANADA, ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ SHIP- 
YARD SECTION (ELECTRICAL WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 14, 
1940, to February 13, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 


This agreement (North Vancouver) is the 
same as the one with a shipbuilding company at 
North Vancouver which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 1939, page 1180, 
the wage rate for journeymen electrical workers 
being $1 per hour, helpers 45 cents per hour 
during first year and 624 cents during second 
year, with a 44-hour week for day shift and 
40 hours for second and third shift. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES 
AND Hours GovERNING TELEPHONE OPERA- 
TORS EMPLOYED BY ALBERTA GOVERNMENT 
TELEPHONES. 


These regulations and wage schedule have 
been in effect since April 1, 1938. 


This schedule covers the telephone service for 
the province except the following: The Edmon- 
ton local exchange is operated by the city; 
that for Banff is operated by the Dominion 
Government; there are also 770 mutual tele- 
phone companies for rural localities having 
connecting facilities with the provincial system. 
Operators on local traffic in Edmonton are 
employed by the city of Edmonton and are in- 
cluded with other members of the Civic Service 
Union, Local 52, in the agreement with the city 
of Edmonton which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1939, page 524. 


Telephone offices are divided into four classes: 
Class A offices are Calgary, Edmonton and 
Lethbridge; class B comprises 20 other of 
the more important large telephone centres; 
class C comprises 9 smaller offices; class D 
eens 3 exchanges operated on a commission 

asis. 

Hours: in class A offices, 7 per day, 6 days per 
week; night operators from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
with three hours rest period and one night off 
in seven. In class B, class C and class D 
offices, 7 hours per day; night operators’ hours 
from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. which is considered as 
equivalent to a 7-hour shift. 


Overtime: in class A and class B offices, time 
and one-half for overtime and work on nine 
specified holidays. Overtime is not mentioned 
for the class C offices and class D offices. 


Wages per month in class A offices: super- 
visors $94 during first year, $96 during second 
year and $98 thereafter, senior supervisor $100; 
student operators $45 during first three months 
and $49 during second three months; operators 
from $54.50 during first six months, to $90 
after six years. 

Wages per month in class B offices: from $41 
during first three months (student period) to 
$76.50 after six years except for night operators 
whose maximum is $65, 


Wages per month in class C offices: from $41 
during first three months (student period) to 
$70 after fourth year except for night operators 
whose maximum is $65. 


Wages per month in class D offices: from $41 
during first three months (student period) to 
$60 after 18 months. 


The periodic increases in pay are subject to 
the approval of the district traffic superin- 
tendents. 


Vacation: a vacation of two weeks with pay to 
be allowed operators with one year or more ser- 
vice. 


Sick leave with pay is allowed employees as 
follows: casual illness with a maximum of 10 
days during a calendar year will be allowed with 
pay. Commencing with the second week of a 
continual illness, an operator with one year’s 
service or more, on presentation of medical 
certificate to be allowed: two weeks’ full pay 
during second year; four weeks’ full pay and 
nine weeks’ half pay during third, fourth and 
fifth years; 13 weeks’ full pay and 13 weeks’ 
half pay during sixth to tenth service years, and 
13 weeks’ full pay and 39 weeks’ half pay 
during eleven and subsequent service years. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
WorkInG ConpiTions For Hourty PAD 
EMPLOYEES OF THE Toronto Hypro ELEC- 
TRIC SYSTEM. 


This schedule of wages and working condi- 
tions, recently agreed upon by the Toronto 
Electric Commissioners and their employees 
who are members of the Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union Branch No. 1, embodies condi- 
tions as to wages and working conditions which 
have been in effect with minor exceptions, since 
July, 1929. 

Hours: for employees on shift work, which 
includes all employees in the station operating 
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and garage departments, 8 hours per day, a 48 
hour week; for other hourly paid employees, 
8 per day Monday to Friday, 4 on Saturdays, a 
44 hour week. 


Overtime for employees on shift work: except 
distribution troublemen, such employees to be 
paid time and one-half for first five hours and 
double time thereafter until released; for dis- 
tribution troublemen all time worked over and 
above the first hour following their regular 
shift is to be paid at time and one-half. Over- 
time for employees not on shift duty: time and 
one-half to be paid for work between 7 a.m. 
and 8 a.m., between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. and on 
Saturday between 12 noon and 5 p.m.; double 
time for work between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
between 5 p.m. and midnight on Saturday and 
for all work on Sundays. In computing 
accumulated overtime, such hours are expressed 
in terms of straight time hours, e.g. ten hours 
worked during the double time period would be 
counted as 20 hours accumulated overtime. 
Regular employees receiving two weeks’ vacation 
and statutory holidays with pay are expected to 
work two normal weeks time per calendar year, 
computed overtime without pay; regular em- 
ployees receiving three weeks’ vacation but not 
receiving statutory holidays with pay are ex- 
pected to work two normal weeks’ time per 
calendar year, computed overtime, without pay; 
regular employees receiving three weeks’ vaca- 
tion and holidays are expected to work three 
normal weeks’ time per calendar year, com- 
puted overtime without pay. By accumulating 
overtime, without pay, certain employees may 
thus accumulate sick leave with pay up to the 
maximum of two weeks’ in any year; this sick 
leave may be accumulated from year to year. 


Wages per hour: overhead section—linemen 
73 to 91 cents, groundmen 60 and 63 cents, 
mechanics on transformer repair 73, 75 and 83 
cents, carpenter on transformer repair 83 cents, 
helper 63 and 68 cents; overhead troublemen 
97-7 cents and $1; underground section—cable 
joiners 80 to 91 cents, cable joiners’ helpers 68 
cents, subforemen 83 cents and $1, wiremen 75 
and 87 cents, helpers 63 and 68 cents, casual 
labour 60 cents; street lighting section—repair- 
men 73 and 83 cents, helpers 63 cents, patrol- 
men 674 cents, cleaners 60 cents; station 
construction—troublemen and subforemen $1, 
mechanics 79 to 91 cents, helpers 64 and 67 
cents, bricklayers $1, carpenters 87 cents, painters 
75 cents, machinists 79 and 87 cents; station 
operating section—relief operators 93 cents, 
operators 83 to 91 cents, assistant operators 64 
to 75 cents, cleaners 60 cents; meter section— 
installers 71 to 87 cents, helpers 60 and 66 
cents, testers and repairmen $29.50 to $37.50 
per week, testers’ and repairmen’s helpers $20 
and $26.40; stores section—$26.40 to $29 per 
week; garage . section—carpenter 96 cents, 
machinist 92 cents, painter 90 cents, mechanic 75 
to 92 cents, stockkeeper 64 cents, tire repairer 70 
cents, driver 65 cents; night men—mechanics 80 
and 85 cents, utilityman 60 and 75 cents. 

Vacations and sick leave are granted in 
return for unpaid overtime as noted above in 
the overtime provisions. 


Seniority in the grade, other things being 
equal, is basis for promotion. 


Moose Jaw, Sask.—NationaL LicgHT AND 
PowrER CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
Loca 802. 


This agreement which originally came into 
effect May 1, 1933, was amended January 1, 
1938, and is to remain in effect subject to 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, except for regular troublemen. 

Minimum wage rates: sub line foreman 823 
cents per hour, journeymen linemen 80 cents 
first class, 65 cents second class, troublemen 
$148 per month. Any lineman placed in charge 
of two or more men to be paid 24 cents over the 
regular journeyman’s rate. 

Apprentices to serve four years. 

Vacation: all employees with one year’s or 
more service to be entitled to two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. 

Sick leave: employees with one year’s or more 
service to be paid one-half the regular pay for a 
period not exceeding three weeks of time lost 
through personal illness in any one year. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obliga- 
tory by Order in Council and are summarized 
in the next article: 


Bakers, Three Rivers (amendment). 

Tanning Industry, Province of Quebec. 

Fine Glove Cutters, Operators and Blockers, 
Province of Quebec. 

Work Glove Cutters, Province of Quebec. 

Textile and Jute Bag Manufacturing In- 
dustry, Montreal (amendment). 

Railway and Tramway Car and Bus Manu- 
facturing Industry, Montreal. 

Paint Manufacturing Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 

Plumbers and Tinsmith Roofers, 
Rivers. 

Building Trades, St. John and _ Iberville 
(amendment). 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 


Three 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedule and amendment have 
recently been made binding by Order in 
Council and are summarized in a _ special 
article below: 

ONTARIO 


Hard Furniture Industry, Province. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Barbers, North Battleford (amendment). 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


"1°HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1988, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GAzETTH, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour GazurTn, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the “Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at 
any time by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and such amendment or revocation 
must be published in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, these 
agreements do not apply to provincial gov- 
ernment departments or services or to work 
done by a third party for the provincial gov- 
ernment under a contract providing for a 
scale of minimum wages. A joint committee 
must be formed by the parties to an agree- 
ment made obligatory under this Act and the 


Minister may add to such committee repre- 
sentatives nominated by employers and em- 
ployees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, the 
committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope of 
the agreement in cities and towns of 5,000 or 
more and such by-laws must be approved by 
Order in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
were summarized in the Lasour GazerrTe 
from June, 1934, to July, 1987. Proceedings 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act were noted 
in the issues from July, 1987, to April, 1988. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act are noted in the issue begin- 
ning May, 1988. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of six agreements, the amend- 
ment of four other agreements, all of which 
are summarized below. A request for the 
extension of a new agreement affecting build- 
ing trades at Joliette was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, February 3; a request 
for the extension of the agreement affecting 
the can, container and metal utensil manufac- 
turing industry throughout the province, in 
the issue of February 10; and one for building 
trades at Three Rivers in the issue of February 
24. In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 10 and 24 authorizing certain joint 
committees to levy assesments, as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, THREE Rivers—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved February 1, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, February 10, 
amends the previous Order in Council for this 
trade (Lasour Gazette, March, 1938, page 334) 
by increasing the minimum wage rate for 
bakers by $2 per week, for apprentices by $1 
per week, the new rates being $25 per week 
for first journeyman baker, $21 for second 
journeyman baker and $18 for other journey- 
men bakers; apprentice rates are now $7 per 
week during first year, $9 during second year 
and $13 during third year. The minimum 
rate for distributors of bread, cake and pastry 
remains at $15 per week, these workers being 
paid $9 plus commission, but the commission 
is raised from 7 to 9 per cent. 
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Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Miscellane- 
ous Animal Products 


TANNING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved February 5, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 10, makes obligatory for the first 
time the terms of an agreement between 
certain employers in the leather tanning and 
currying, etc. industry and Le Syndicat 
Catholique des employés de tanneries de 
Québec, Inc. (The Catholic Union of Em- 
ployees of Tanneries of Quebec, Inc.). 

The agreement, which governs conditions in 
this industry throughout the province, is to be 
in effect from February 10, 1940, to February 
9, 1941, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. : 

Hours: 60 per week for stationary enginemen 
and maintenance men (millwrights), 72 per 
week for watchmen, 55 hours for all other 
employees. 

Overtime including work on Sundays and 
nine specified holidays, for all employees parr 
watchmen, to be paid at time and one-half. 
For workers being paid higher than the 
minimum rates, overtime to be paid at the 
hourly rate actually paid to the wage earner 
concerned increased by half the highest 
minimum rates in each zone which are fixed by 
this agreement. 

The province is divided into three zones: 
zone I, the Island of Montreal and the city of 
Quebec and municipalities totally within a 
radius of 10 miles from the Island of Montreal 
and the city of Quebec; zone II, any other city 
of a population of 10,000 or more; zone III, 
the rest of the province. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: at least 60 per 
cent of male employees, including all stationary 
enginemen and maintenance men (millwrights), 
and at least 60 per cent of female employees 
to be paid 40 cents in zone I, 37 cents in 
zone II and 32 cents in zone III; not more 
than 25 per cent of male employees including 
all watchmen, and not more than 25 per cent 
of female employees to be paid 30 cents in 
zone I, 28 cents in zone II and 23 cents in 
zone III; not more than 15 per cent of the 
male employees and 15 per cent of female 
employees to be paid 20 cents in zones I and II 
and 16 cents in zone III. Any piece-work rates 
already established if higher than those fixed 
by this agreement may not be reduced. Em- 
ployees may agree with their employer upon 
piece-work rates providing the above minimum 
hourly rates are maintained. 

No employee may have a helper who is not 
directly employed by the employer. 

he employer to supply the necessary aprons 
and tools to do the work. 

Employers are to issue certificates of 
competency to their employees, which shall 
state to which percentage group they .belong 
and these may only be changed with the 
consent of the joint committee. The joint 
committee’s decision in case of any dispute is 
to be final and binding. 


Fine Guove Cutters, OPERATORS AND 
Biockers, Province or Quvuersec—An Order 
in Council, approved February 15, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 
17, makes obligatory an agreement between 
certain manufacturers of fine gloves and La 
Fédération Nationale des Gantiers du Canada 


(The National Federation of Glove Makers 
of Canada). 


The agreement is to be in effect from 
January 1, 1940, to December 31, 1940, and is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, April, 1939, 
page 434, with this exception: 

Wage rates have been increased by 10 per 
cent, except wages of apprentices which are 
unchanged. 

Worx Guove Cutters, PRovINcE OF QUEBEC. 
—An Order in Council, approved February 15, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 17, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between certain manufacturers 
of work gloves and La Fédération Nationale 
des Gantiers du Canada (The National 
Federation of Glove Makers of Canada). 

This agreement, which governs wages and 
working conditions for glove cutters in the 
work gloves manufacturing industry throughout 
the Province of Quebec, is to be in effect from 
January 1, 1940, to December 31, 1940, subject 
to renewal for another year if neither party 
gives notice 30 days before December 31, 1940. 

The agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the JLABOUR 
GAZETTE, April, 1939, page 435, with the excep- 
tion of a new wage scale (piece rates) which 
are higher than the previous rates. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILE AND JuTE Bag MANUFACTURING 
Inpustry, Montrean—An Order in Council, 
approved February 1, 1940, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, February 10, 
amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (Lasour GazeTre, May, 1939, 
page 527) by extending the terms of the 
agreement to December 31, 1940. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Ramway AND TRAMWAY CAR AND Bus 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, MontTrREAL.—An 
Order in Council, approved February 1, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 10, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between The Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co. Ltd. and the Association of 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company Em- 
ployees of Turcot and Dominion Works. 

The agreement is to be in effect from 
December 1, 1939, to November 30, 1940, and 
for a further 30 days if negotiations are in 
progress at the expiration date. 

This agreement which is applicable to the 
Turcot and Dominion plants of the company, 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LAaBourR GAZETTE, October, 
1938, page 1171, and November, 1938, page 
1299, with a few additional classes of workers 
with their wage rate in one department and 
certain other changes in conditions. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Etc. 


Paint MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
or QurBec—An Order in Council, approved 
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February 5, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 10, with correction 
in the issue of February 17, makes obligatory 
throughout the Province of Quebec the terms 
of an agreement between the Canadian Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association and the Associa- 
tion of Employees of the Paint Industry. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1940, to December 31, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 45 per week (a decrease of 3 hours 
from the previous agreement); employees on 
continuous operations, that is boiler house 
employees and workmen in white lead and 
linseed oil manufacturing shall at all times 
including Sundays and legal holidays, operate 
on a 56-hour weekly basis; shipping clerks, 
stock keepers, time keepers, janitors, stationary 
enginemen, firemen and watchmen not to work 
more than 56 hours in any one week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Employees may be employed either by the 
hour or by the piece, but in either case to be 
paid at least the minimum hourly rates given 
below. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (which are in 
most cases increases of 24 or 5 cents per hour 
over previous rates): In paint and lacquer 
factory—labourers, mixers’ helpers, millmen’s 
helpers, fillers and general helpers, 373 cents; 
mixers and millmen 423 cents; shaders 45 cents 
during first two years and 50 cents after two 
years; charge hands 50 cents. In _ varnish 
factory—labourers, fillers and general helpers 
374 cents; kettlemen 50 cents; varnish makers 
65 cents; charge hands 50 cents. In white lead 
and dry colour factory—labourers 374 cents, 
grinders 40 cents, pressmen 424 cents, colour 
strikers 50 cents, charge hands 55 cents. In 
receiving, packing and shipping department— 
charge hands 45 cents, general helpers 37% 
cents; shipping clerks, stock keepers and time 


keepers $20 per week; janitors, stationary 
enginemen, firemen and watchmen $20 per 
week; coopers and mill dressers 50 cents; 


maintenance men, including carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, machinists, blacksmiths, etc. 
55 cents. (Stationary enginemen may never be 
paid less than any rate established by eee 
ordinance of the Fair Wage Board for them.) 
For overprinting labels and multigraphing— 
male employees under 18 years of age 274 cents, 
male employees 18 years of age and over 374% 
cents (not, however, governing employees in- 
cluded in the printing trades agreement). For 
apprentices, 25 cents if under 18 years of age, 
30 cents if 18 years or over. For female 
employees in all factory departments—20 per 
cent of those employed to be paid at least 
17 cents per hour, 15 per cent at least 22 cents 
and 65 per cent at least 26 cents. In linseed 
oil department—labourers 374 cents, hydraulic 
press or expeller men 40 cents, maintenance 
men 55 cents. Handicapped employees may be 
paid lower rates, if such are determined by the 
joint committees. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation for all em- 
ployees with one year or up to 10 years’ service; 
after 10 years’ service, one extra day for each 
year of service with a maximum of two weeks’ 
vacation, with pay. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed to each 
15 employees in each plant. Apprenticeship to 
be not more than two years. 

Disputes arising out of the classification of 
any employee to be referred to the conciliation 


officers appointed by the employees in each 
plant; and failing a satisfactory decision, to be 
settled by the joint committee. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLUMBERS AND TINSMITH Roorers, THREE 
Rivers.—An Order in Council, approved Feb- 
ruary 5, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, February 10, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between L’Association 
des Maitres plombiers des Trois-Riviéres et 
district (The Association of Master Plumbers 
of Three Rivers and district) and L’Union 
nationale catholique des plombiers, inc. des 
Trois-Riviéres (The National Catholic Union 
of Plumbers, Inc. of Three Rivers). 


The agreement is to be in effect from 
January 1, 1940, to January 1, 1941, and 
theri after from year to year, subject to notice. 

The agreement which governs wages and 
conditions for plumbers, steamfitters, cooling 
system workers and tinsmiths (excluding the 
pulp and paper industry) is in effect in the 
Counties of Maskinonge, St. Maurice, Laviolette, 
Champlain and Three Rivers. This district is 
divided into two zones: zone I being munici- 
palities of 10,000 and more and also contracts 
of $10,000 in the rest of the district; zone II 
is the rest of the district for contracts of less 
than $10,000. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. and all work on 
Sundays and on three holidays. Urgent or 


special work which cannot be done during daily 
working periods may be done at other time as 
provided by permit of the joint committee, at 
straight time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journemen 55 
cents in zone I and 50 cents in zone IJ; junior 
journeymen (journeymen during the first two 
years of practice after finishing their apprentice- 
ship) 45 cents in both zones. Foremen to be 
paid at least 10 cents per hour extra. Con- 
tractors working personally to be paid 20 cents 
per hour extra. Labourers to be paid 40 cents 
in zone I and 35 cents in zone II. 

Handicapped workers may be paid lower 
wage rates if set by the joint committee. 

Not more than one junior journeyman may 
be employed to each five journeymen or fraction 
thereof. 

Wages for apprentices to be 10 cents per 
hour during first year to 35 cents during fourth 
year. 

Travelling and board expenses to be paid by 
employer for all employees sent to work out of 
the towns in which they live, and travelling 
time during working hours. 

Bumping Trades, St. JOHN AND IBERVILLE.— 
An Order in Council, approved February 5, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 10, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1938, page 1299). 

The territory is extended to include the area 
within a radius of one mile of St. John and of 
Iberville. 

Hours are unchanged at 44 per week except 
labourers who may work 50 hours; overtime 
to be paid at time and one-half, work on 
Sundays and holidays at double time. 
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All wage rates, including wage rates for 
apprentices, are increased by 5 cents per hour, 
except sprinkler fitters and structural iron 
workers, which two trades are no _ longer 
included in this wage scale but in the whole 
province are under the jurisdiction of the 
Montreal building trades agreement. 


minimum building rates are as 


The new 
follows: 
Hourly 
Trades rates 
Bricklayers, plasterers, masons, including 
cutsers: on the -iteld 94.0 Wa. $ 0 70 


Carpenter joiners, erectors of screens (wood 
or metal), sashes, windows, steel parti- 
tions, joimers, concrete forms (shop or 
job) wood floor makers... .. ..... 

Weatherstrippers.. 

FUPECUTICIATIS Whee) tela adhe 

Rmemenen (hioisth)).. Miam..ecan enue man 

Enginemen (steam mixer).. .. .. 

Enginemen (gasoline mixer).. .. . 

Compressor operators... . 

Hod carriers.. . Ber ae 

Commony LADOUTEIS ick Whe) loleh Weebl pee 

Lathers (wood or metal)... .. .. . 

Niarbie:setiersicg) Sie’ Yas Pole sided gay eres came 

Painters, sprayers, decorators, glaziers, paper 


Oe OVS OSS SS Saye 
NS Oth BP Sr PW Or Gr GD Cr Or 
ooo CoCo OC OOO oN 


hangers, floor) 'varnishers:...)..0 26) st. 0 53 
Plumbers, steamfitters and pipe mechanics: 
TOUTE VAST et Meadae ee 0 60 
Junior) Journey menloe My hee eee eae ae 0 50 
Roofers: asbestos, slate, tile and composi- 
tion: 
LOULMEY AVENE.) sien jaan ke cednteg > sone ate ene Lem 0 55 
WS 18 aves g SPU RiGee RUC Tare fy TL SERR PEL PPT cll cae 0 40 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. 0 60 
TerraZzZowlayersae cue tates 0 55 


Hourly 
rates 
Men working on the machine for the polish- 
ing of terrazzo: 
Dry polishing.. .. . 0 50 


Water jpolishiin otra wine h aie 5 eho ad aa: 0 45 
Tile setters.. .. RRA SmEn Tee Se PVRs RM Sie ae oe 
Cenientefinisherst wy. Site, a 





*Common labourers may be enginemen on gasoline 
mixers, hod carriers, journeymen roofers’ helpers and 
cement finishers’ helpers. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Harrpressers, Montrean.—An Order in 
Council, approved February 1, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 10, 
amends the previous Order in Council for this 
trade (Lasour Gazette, August, 1939, page 
862) by providing that the agreement be in 
effect to April 30, 1940. 


Joint Committees 
Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 10 and 24, that 
authorization was given by Orders in Council 
ior the joint committee to levy assessments 
on employers and employees, parties to the 
following agreements: 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Chicoutimi. 
Hairdressers, Montreal. 
Building Trades, Hull. 
Millinery Industry, Province. 
Building Trades, St. John. 
Building Trades, Montreal. 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the indus- 
try and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and suffi- 
cient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zone 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 


assist In carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in 
Ontario under the Industry and Labour Board, 
assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1986, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1939, 
page 581. Schedules of wages and _ hours 
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recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 
Similar legislation is in effect in Part II of 
the Fair Wages Act of Manitoba for certain 
industries (Lasour GazeTrTE, May, 1938, page 
499, and June, 1939, page 570) and in the 


Industrial Standards Act of New Brunswick, 
1939 (for the construction industry), in effect 
since August 10 (Lasour Gazerrs, October, 
1939, page 996). Up to the end of January, 
however, no schedules had yet been made 
obligatory in these two provinces. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Harp Furniture Inpustry, PRovINCE OF 
Ontario—An Order in Council, approved 
January 23, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, February 3, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages and working conditions 
governing the hard furniture industry through- 
out the province of Ontario, from January 15, 
1940, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 84'per day, 44 on Saturday, a 47-hour 
week for day work, a 47-hour week for night 
shifts also. 

Overtime, including work on eight specified 
holidays: time and one-quarter. (In the pre- 
vious schedule overtime was payable at time 
and one-half.) 

The province is divided into two zones: the 
first zone consisting of the city of Toronto, the 
counties of York, Peel, Halton, Wentworth, 
Lincoln, Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Brant, 
Oxford and defined parts of the counties of 
Wellington, Waterloo, Perth, Middlesex and 
Elgin; the second zone consists of the rest of 
the province. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for all employees 
except those commencing work while under 21 
years of age and who have not had four years’ 
employment in a plant in the first zone: skilled 
employees 51 cents, semi-skilled employees 41 
cents, unskilled employees 36 cents, with a 
minimum average of 41 cents per hour (in- 


creases of 2 cents per hour over the minimum 
rates of the previous schedule); for these same 
classes of workers in the second zone the 
minimum for skilled employees is 49 cents, semi- 
skilled employees 39 cents and unskilled em- 
ployees 34 cents, with a minimum average of 
39 cents (increases of 2 cents per hour over 
the minimum rates of the previous schedule). 
Employees who commence or who have com: 
menced work in a plant while under 21 years 
of age and who have not had four years’ employ- 
ment in such plant may be paid the following 
minimum rates: 19 cents per hour during first 
year of employment, 22 cents during second year, 
25 cents during third year and 28 cents during 
fourth year (an increase of one cent per hour 
over the minimum rates for these employees in 
the previous schedule). It is, however, provided 
that the number of employees to whom these 
lower minimum rates apply may not exceed 20 
per cent of the total number of employees in a 
plant except plants where more than half of 
production consists of wood chairs in which case 
bi to 25 per cent of the employees may be this 
class. 


It is provided that no employer may reduce 
the wages of any employee receiving more than 
the minimum wage rates. 


Special lower minimum rates may be fixed 
by the advisory committee for any employee 
who is below the average skill and ability of 
workers performing similar work in the same 
plant, and any rates so fixed, as well as wages 
of foremen, superintendent or manager, will not 
be considered in computing the average. 


Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 
Barpers, NortH Barrterorp.—An Order in 
Council, approved January 27, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, February 15, 


amends the previous Orders in Council for this 
trade (Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1940, page 
71) by making certain changes in the minimum 
price scale. 





Ninth Conference of Minimum Wage Administrators 


The importance of extending orders fixing 
minimum wages for workers not yet covered 
was stressed in the Ninth Conference of Mini- 
mum Wage Administrators, held in November 
in Washington. According to a summary of 
the proceedings as reported in The Woman 
Worker (published by the Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor), those 
to receive special state attention include the 
various service industries, clerical workers, em- 
ployees of public institutions, home workers, 
and persons in local manufacturing industries, 
not under the Federal wage-hour provisions. 

Administrators from 14 of the 26 minimum 
wage states and from the District of Colum- 
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bia and Puerto Rico exchanged experiences 
as to effective details of orders and techniques 
of administration, and discussed points of 
legal procedure. 

With large numbers of workers now covered 
by orders, attention was directed to the im- 
portance of enforcement, necessary appropria- 
tions for securing new inspectors and essential 
training for them. Some states require sworn 
copies of payrolls and assign inspectors to 
particular districts. Where sufficient force 
can be established, systematic efforts are made 
to inspect regularly once or twice a year, 
rather than to depend on chance complaints. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1940 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slight. The cost per week of a list 

of certain staple foods, fuel and lighting and 

rent entering into a family budget and the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly index 

number of wholesale prices were both little 
changed. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.74 at the beginning of February 
as compared with $8.71 for January; $8.16 
for February, 1939; $8.59 for February, 1988; 
$8.49 for February, 1937; $667 for March, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); $11.83 
for February, 1930; $10.61 for February, 1922; 
and $16.92 for June, 1920, the post war peak. 
Highteen items in the list advanced in cost, 
seven declined and four were unchanged. The 
cost of eggs was again considerably lower 
while potatoes advanced substantially. Other 
changes were of a minor nature the most im- 
portant being advances in beef, veal, cheese, 
bread, rolled oats, beans and tea and declines 
in lard and butter. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total cost was 
$17.71 at the beginning of February; $17.67 
for January; $17.06 for February, 1939; 
$17.39 for February, 1938; $17.12 for Febru- 
ary, $1937; $22.12 for February, 1930; $21.07 
for February, 1922; and $26.92 for July, 1920, 
the post war peak. In fuel there were slight 
increases in the cost of coal and wood. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number on the base of 
1926 as 100 advanced slightly during the 
month and was 82:8 for the week ended 
March 1 as compared with 82-2 for the week 
ended February 2 and 82:3 for that ended 
January 5. The latest figures available on a 
monthly basis are for January when the index 
number was 82:6 ss compared with 72-4 for 
August, 19389; 73:2 for February, 1939; 83-6 
for February, 1938; 82-9 for February, 1937; 
63°5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 93-9 for February, 1980; 98-3 
for February, 1922; and 164-3 for May, 1920, 
the post war peak. The advance in February 
was due in large part to higher prices for 
grains, copper, certain cotton fabrics, coffee, 
raw wool, and raw rubber. In the classifi- 
cation according to chief component materials 
the Vegetable Products group advanced two 
per cent and Textile Products one per cent. 
Changes in other groups were less than one 
per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made ‘to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparisons from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerre, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by korkingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, les desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 


The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 


(Continued on page 294) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN 
CANADA) OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED 
AND RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities 





a | —|—————— | ————<—_—— |§ ————_ | —— | —— | — | OE ns 
eS — — |—————.- | ———___ |__|} ______ 












Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c c. c Cc. c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4| 48-0] 65-2] 73-2] 55-4] 57-2] 69-8! 72-6] 41-0] 46-4] 48-0] 51-21 53-0] 56-2] 56-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 46-4] 47-6] 31-4] 31-2] 43-4] 46-21 22-0] 25-8] 25-8] 28-01 30-4] 32-6] 32-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3) 12-8) 15-7] 17-0} 25-7] 25-9] 18-8) 19-2) 24-3] 25-1] 12-2] 14-71 14-9] 16-1] 16-8] 17-2] 17-8 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8) 19-1) 20-8] 31-9] 33-1| 26-2] 29-5] 30-5] 31-3] 17-3] 21-8] 22-2] 22-4] 23-5] 24-8] 24-9 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 21-9} 34-1] 37-0] 27-5] 29-1) 27-5} 30-1] 12-2] 21-3] 21-2] 22-1] 23-6| 23-4] 23-4 
Pork, salt.. 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0] 34-4! 35-2] 34-6) 63-2] 70-6] 51-6] 54-0] 53-0) 54-8] 27-0] 40-8] 40-2] 41-4] 42-4] 42-4] 42-4 
Bacon, break- 

fastel eite vaya 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7| 26-0} 45-6) 52-2] 39-3] 41-7] 37-8) 39-6] 17-4] 29-1] 29-0] 30-3] 30-3| 30-3! 30-2 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2! 40-6] 38-4| 37-4| 67-4] 78-4! 41-6] 49-4] 45-0] 42-8] 23-6] 34-4] 33-4] 31-2] 26-6] 25-6| 24.2 
Eggs, fresh. . 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 42-6) 63-8] 83-9] 56-2) 50-5] 49-7] 59-7] 28-8] 33-9] 31-6] 32-0] 29-6] 33-9] 29-0 
Eggs, storage. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4! 28-1) 35-4] 49-0] 63-5] 47-7] 41-5] 41-4] 51-8] 22-5] 28-9] 26-3) 26-9] 24-7] 28-6] 24-4 
Milles. rae 6 qts] 36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6] 55-2) 71-4) 91-2) 78-8] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 56-4] 61-8] 64-2) 66-0] 65-4] 65-4! 66-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 61-4] 95-4/131-8] 77-0] 90-8] 88-0] 84-6] 44-6] 52-8] 54-0] 64-6] 48-0] 58-4] 57-6 
ma cream- 

ae eee 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 52-8] 73-9] 44-7] 49-8] 48-3] 46-4] 25-7] 30-1] 30-8] 36-0] 27-1] 32-5] 32-2 

Chess, old...| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5] 21-8] 33-2] 40-7] 31-9/§32-9|§33-8|§32-6]§19-4|§20-5|§22-6|/§23-3 §22-61§24-31§25-5 
Cheese, new. 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5) 19-1| 19-6] 30-4] 38-0] 28-7/§32-9]§33-8]§32-61§19-4|§20-5|§22-6/§23-3 §22-6|§24-31§25-5 
Brexa'ta: a: aes 115 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0) 61-5] 63-0)112-5}136-5]105-0)114-0)115-5|117-0} 84-0] 93-0|100-5|108-0| 99-0] 97-5] 99-0 
Flour, eye 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 32-0) 65-0) 76-0} 47-0/§54-0/§49-0| §52-0)§26-0}§35-0/§42-0/§44-01§31-0/§34-0 §34-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0) 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 21-0] 37-5) 40-5] 27-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 23-0} 26-0] 28-0] 29-0] 25-5] 26-0] 26-5 
RiCOb ast ts, sete 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 20-2) 31-6) 19-2/§21-8/§21-0/§20-4| 16-0/§15-8/§16-2/§16-4/§16-2/§16-8 §17-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked...... 2. 8-6} 9-4) 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 33-8) 23-2! 17-0} 16-0] 22-2) 20-2) 7-6) 10-8) 14-4] 11-2] 10-2!) 13-6] 14-2 


lum size.... 




























































11-9 18-5) 15-8} 18-6) 16-4) 10-6} 11-2) 11-5] 11-2] 10-9] 11-6] 11-7 
Sugar, granula- 

ee ee es AR 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 22-4) 42-0) 64-4! 35-2] 31-6] 30-4) 28-8] 22-8] 24-8) 25-2) 26-0) 25-6] 28-4] 28-4 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-6] 19-8} 30-4] 16-6] 15-0} 14-2] 13-8] 11-2) 12-2} 12-2] 12-8] 12-4] 13-8] 14-0 
Tea, black....| 3 “ 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9) 9-0) 12-7| 16-3) 18-6)§17-9]§17-7/§17-5|§10- 6) §13-01§13 -0)§14-5|§14-7/§16-11§16-6 
Tea, green....| } “ 8-7| 8-7) 9-1] 9-3} 9-1) 12-2) 16-9] 15-0/§17-9|§17-7|§17-5] §10- 6] §13-0)§13-0/§14-5|§14-7/§16-11§16-6 
Coliee sk. se oh 8-6] 8-8) 8-9] 9-4) 9-4) 10-2] 15-0) 13-5) 15-3) 15-2] 14-9} 10-1] 9-1] 8-8] 8-8] 8-6} 11-0} 11-1 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 40-0) 73-7|180-3] 53-3] 97-4) 43-9] 83-5] 31-6] 43-5] 60-3] 32-0] 44-1] 50-6) 55-9 
Vinegar....... We at sie ee Th ho Ai Sik Bots 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] -9) -9) -9| -9) -9] = -9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95| 7-34) 7-75)12-54)15-77/10-61)11-50)11-15)11-83] 6-70) 8-07] 8-49] 8-59] 8-16] 8-71] 8-74 
c. Cc. Cc. Co) by Gs Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c C. Cc. c Cc. 
Starch,laundry| } Ib 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 4-6] 4-7) 4-2] 4-1) 4-1] 4-0) 3-8] 3-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
wae Set Meton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-8] 74-1! 90-1/109-0)118-3}102-2/101-2] 96-2] 93-0] 92-3) 90-3] 91-5} 93-4] 93-9 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUS: «ects Sramie «© | 31-1) 32-3! 35-0) 38-7] 39-0] 58-3] 65-9) 70-5) 66-2) 63-1] 63-1] 58-9] 58-8] 58-7) 58-6] 59-0} 60-9} 61-1 
Wore) Bees” “ ed.| 32-5].35-3] 38-8) 42-5] 41-9] 64-8) 76-5! 79-6] 76-5] 75-8) 76-5] 62-3] 60-4] 59-5} 60-4] 59-8] 60-9] 61-0 
Wood, soft....;“ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4! 30-6) 31-6] 49-4] 58-8) 57-9) 56-2) 55-2] 54-4) 47-0) 45-3] 45-1] 45-2] 44-6] 44-9] 45-1 
Goal oil Ro, et 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-4) 25-8] 32-4) 31-7] 30-0] 31-1] 31-1] 26-8] 26-9] 26-8) 26-5] 26-6] 26-3] 26-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

{UC Ae eee fal ee aera 1-50] 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 2-72) 3-24) 3-49) 3-47] 3-27) 3-26) 2-91] 2-84) 2-82) 2-81] 2-82] 2-86] 2-88 

} $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... 4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89| 4-05) 4-75) 4-86) 4-49] 5-66] 6-93) 6-86] 6-94] 6:99) 5-97) 5-63] 5-77] 5-94) 6-05] 6-06] 6-07 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 12)3) ¢$ 
tf Dotals.c: ee. \. geass 9-37/10-56)12- 79) 14-02)14-54/19-89)24-71/21-07/21-87)21- 41/22 -12/15 - 61/16 -58)17-12/17- 39/17 -06/17-67)17- 91 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia. . 5-61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-51/12-50)15-95/10-85/11-68/11-08)11-83}] 7-13] 8-20} 8-43] 8-68] 8-23] 8-84] 8-71 
Prince Ed. Island... 4-81] 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6-79/10-97/13-41) 9-77|10-67| 9-97/10-83| 7-05} 7-69} 8-10) 8-32] 7-81} 8-52] 8-35 
New Brunswick.. 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 6-53/12-65/15-52/10-88}12-00)10-98}11-58} 7-07} 8-29) 8-46) 8-81) 8-33] 8-96] 8-91 
Quebect aven. on ea 5-15] 5-64] 6-33) 6-87) 7-24)/12-37/15-11/10-23]11-25)10-43}11-09]} 6-31] 7-57| 7-87] 8-09] 7-79) 8-21) 8-30 
Ontario®. roger... 8 5-61] 5-60) 6-50} 7-20] 7-53)12-66/15-86/10-46]11-59/11-12]11-77| 6-58} 8-10) 8-48) 8-54] 8-17] 8-66] 8-71 
Manitobas ies. once. 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36]12-04]16-06)10-45]}10-51/10-92/11-59| 6-54] 7-74) 8-62] 8-27] 7-88} 8-41} 8-50 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86] 6-92) 7-86} 8-25] 8-27/12-69/15-34]10-61}10-92)11-40)12-00| 6-46] 7-68} 8-49] 8-55) 7-83] 8-51) 8-53 
Alberta3. i: fit te beter 6-02] 6-50) 8-00} 8-33] 8-55}12-87)15-87/10-21}10-85)11-37}12-07| 6-42] 7-71] 8-38] 8-41] 7-83] 8-87) 8-81 
British Columbia....] 6-90) 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-11/12-61/16-66/11-59/12-11/12-16]13-02] 7-36] 8-81] 9-45] 9-55! 9-02] 9-53) 9-52 

+December only. §Kind most sold. 


++An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
(1) Revised. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

























LOCALITY 





Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 


GE UTO Ns Wits ctalehes beretete ate 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. 
New Brunswick (average) .. 
8—Moncton). 2.285 38) eeiels 
O-—Saint SONNE. eke ose de 
10—Fredericton............ 
11—Bathurst.).. 0s lence 
Quebec (average)............. 
12—Quebec............20085 
183—Three Rivers........... 
14—-Sherbrooke............- 
15--Soreliy 2.0) ue beanie’ 
16—St. Hyacinthe..::.....). 
17-—St. ohne) soe eae oe 
18—Thetford Mines......... 
19—Montreals 20.8 siasceiee' 
DOF aera ear aie ks 


93-——Kn estoy lek yeti ne 
94-—Bellevillen.s ieee ce 
25—Peterborough.......... 
96 OSHA Wan issih inion eas 
27-SOrillia wi oe pete oe 
98——TOTOUGO Ws di < eslaiaraiels he 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 
30—St. Catharines.......... 
SiS Ham ton ee ae atnestes 
39 Brantiordayaeicie wae 
SO Galen ene riae nae Gta a 
34—Guelph... i600. teed 
35—Kitchener............-- 
36—Woodstock............. 
S7—otratiord sea, eee ue 
S8—LOndons Sic dc vadece ne 
39—St. Thomas. i.e. e000 0! 
40—Chatham 
41 “Wind sori. sieved oalels ee 
42-——Sarnia ier oy Shean 
43—Owen Sound............ 
44—North Bay............. 
45—Sud bury. sae cee We 
46-—Cobalt canvas career ane 
47—Timmins.............-. 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 
49—Port Arthur............ 
50—Fort William........... 
Manitoba (average).......... 
51—Winnipeg.............-- 
FZ SPANO Ge ete ie wietaiele bie 


eeeee 


56 Moone Jaw.. 
Alberta (average)............ 
57—Medicine Hat 
58—Drumbheller 
59—EHdmonton 
60—Caleary ioe. i ache hee 
61—Lethbridge 


eee eee e esos 


tse eee eeceoe 


a eer 


British Columbia (average). 30. 5 


27 





seeeee 


aN sins PO Petal A ES 


a. Price per single quart higher. 


25 13-8 
26-3 15 

26-7 16-6 
25:3 13-1 
25-5 15-2 
24-9 15-7 
25-9 15-6 
26 14-6 
23-6 16-6 
26-8 15-4 
25-5 14-1 
25-4 13-3 
23°4 13-9 
26-1 15-8 
24 14-6 
26-4 13-8 
25 13-5 
25 16 

25:6 13-9 
24 11-9 
22-5 13-5 
25-4 14-6 
22:3 13-6 
23: 14-5 
21: 12-6 
20: 11-8 
21 12:3 
15- 10:5 
21: 12-1 
23: 12: 

22° 12-5 
25 15 

24. 11:1 
19- 10-6 
21- 14-1 





per lb. 





— 


WWWRDHOOODOOO 
CO Gt H> G1 09 GO ~7 CO H CO 09 SI OD 


A tp pet pt — aod 


b. Grocers’ quotations. 





Veal, shoulder 
roast, per lb. 


cents 





Pork 
eS 
= rey 
we | ee 
= || 2p8 
a a & On 
of | eae 
By mM 
cents cents 
23-4 21-2 
24-5 19-9 
26-1 20-9 
25 19-2 
25 18-9 
22-9 19 
22-5 20-8 
25-5 20-6 
21-7 20-2 
22-5 21-1 
23-4 20-1 
24-1 21-4 
22-6 21 
20 21-8 
22-1 19-3 
21-1 18-7 
22-3 18-5 
22-8 19-9 
19-3 19-2 
20-2 16-6 
2b 19 
22-3 20-1 
22 20-9 
23-6 20-9 
23-4 21-5 
22-2 20-4 
22-8 22-4 
22-6 19-9 
21-2 18 
23-8 20-3 
23 19-6 
25 21 
24 22-7 
21-6 22-2 
24-3 21 
23-6 25-4 
24 19-7 
26-5 23 
21-6 20-7 
21-4 20-5 
23-8 21-7 
24-1 25 
23-6 21 
23-5 21-8 
23-5 21 
23-4 21-2 
23 -6 22-2 
22-8 19 
24:3 92-4 
23-8 20-9 
21 23-5 
26-6 24-7 
23-7 20-1 
22-7 23-3 
24-7 21-5 
22-7 23-4 
24-3 21-8 
21 adi 
21-1 20-7 
22-1 22-4 
18-5 20 
21-7 18 
21-9 22-5 
21-8 20-1 
23 20-5 
22 22-5 
22 20-3 
21-2 19-9 
20-7 17-3 
26-7 23-8 
23 21-7 
30-7 26 
29-7 24-4 
24-5 23-3 
25:3 24-3 
26-1 22-4 
26-6 24 
27-3 24-2 


ee | | | | | 


Bacon 
+» Q Q 
ah ie 
a®d -~W 
raw 7) - 
ad | ad 
hota ec 
La a 
fQ OQ 
cents cents 
30-2 33-6 
29-0 31-6 
29 32-1 
27-9 31:3 
30-8 32-1 
28-2 31-5 
29 31-3 
29-3 31-4 
29-0 33-0 
29-6 33-6 
28-2 33°3 
29-8 33°2 
30-2 32-7 
30 35-2 
26-6 30-8 
23-7 29-5 
28-1 31-9 
27-1 29-9 
24-8 32-5 
27-6 31-5 
27-7 31 
26-0 30:8 
27-1 30 
27-2 30-1 
29-6 32°8 
29-5 32-6 
30 32-6 
26-8 30-1 
29-6 31-6 
29-6 34-3 
29-4 32-4 
29-7 34-2 
31-5 36-7 
29-2 32 
27-7 30-6 
28-9 32-8 
28-8 31-9 
31-9 35-9 
29-2 32-2 
30-1 33-3 
29-9 32-5 
30-4 32-6 
29-5 33-2 
29-7 32-2 
30:8 33-6 
27-7 30-6 
29 33-3 
29-9 33-7 
30-8 33-6 
27-5 30-9 
29-3 31-6 
29-2 30-4 
29-1 32-9 
32-6 35-3 
31-4 34-9 
33°09 37-0 
31-9 35-9 
34 38-1 
33-1 36-0 
32 34-9 
33-2 35-7 
34-7 37-9 
32-3 35-4 
31-2 34-7 
35-4 36 
28-7 33-3 
30-1 34 
30-9 36-2 
31 34-1 
34-9 38°35 
33-3 35-3 
32-7 36-4 
35-7 39 
33°2 37:8 
35-1 38:6 
36-4 40-2 
34-3 39 
38-7 41-9 


Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb 
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So ________—..0—_000—0—0—0————— 





Fish 
4 < g 
pe} He} > iS) 
enncr me iy ra 3 |se 
so2}| Ee “0 O a - 3 SO 
Soo | Bee PE ei) te ee he 
. . bam.b} . 7 . 
Sas | Boe | eas! 22 | 2° | Fee | 92 [eEse 
hs he (=| om 
SEE) SESISES] 2S | HS [288 28 [BESS 
Owe i a O R= Pepe} 3 3 SAB =| B—“ Ra 
+6) ges] = ND oa) MN ey 6) 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 





per quart 


Milk, in bottles, 


—— | — | —  —— ——_ } | | | | 
7-_—_———— | | | 


11-7 ae Be 7-0 41-0 14-0 14-2 17-4 
8-2 LR eid eee AU E Sys 44 13-5 14 16-7 
13-3 PUR LY & Crees (Anes a NE 47-9 14 15 20:6 
Be aoa 74ITe OIUE tN aed ARE e eat byt ib Yt 14-7 14-4 17-4 
13-1 BO Pe Ae 7 39-2 13-6 12-5 17-3 
Be Aero, sSealee cide Lapel, es 37-5 IBA E se aE 16-6 
fer fhers SA Peeheds tour saa flateraets Sey 40 14-4 15 15-7 
13-5 eh Bl Eee LenS 5-0 48-7 13-7 16-0 19-3 
13-5 BOO alee a 5-0 45-8 14-8 15:5 20-3 
13-3 70 A A ee ee 5 49-1 14-7 14-9 18 
12-2 SO FRY nee Baa ddl. doll 46 14-9 14-9 26-5 
15 oda SE EEE OR eae 48 15 16-6 20-3 
bane Gone 20) WES Sale ticle to in NAO Te-S ie se: 16:5 
13-7 24-8 15-2 7-6 49-3 18-3 17-1 16-7 
11-7 24-2 18 7-41 le aa 15 15-5 16-8 
14 23-6 14 5 UT be eee 19 15-6 
15-7 25:5 22 COU | Rona 18-8 17 17-7 
Seee rc ae PAGES ANG i Geta Co Ts rgd Bane, aah} 16 13-9 
14-5 26-2 tO Rl eer ees GOT | Br oe TAG Saher, 16-8 
Mie SANS CHL Oe ire A] CHS Seavert AE Eee Dat Oe aE 16-3 
10 2b Mee vette : 


Bias, Je 7 pe 3 : 
15 23-3 18-3 1 37-5 16-9 15-3 22-8 
15 CN ROOREE : BOLCemnbCG OS 1 MRE 19-7 16-8 23-5 
CREE GT CE CSN Re oe eee mae ge aan | 19 16-7 25-8 
Pipe oF 25 hia, srw 5 50 19 20 27-9 
ae eae Oe ke, 15 Sa ea ele B87 18-8 26-8 
15-1 26-8 TOBE. 60 20-5 19-1 32-6 
Pee 1 PE eG UE: OI ee 17-6 18-2 29-3 
sd ele SOMITE < ALB os Re DRL RE ae Re 17-6 18 30-9 
19 29-4 $5. SUM Oe a 61 OT B.. Ke 17-3 31-5 
OLS 22-5 VAL et eee a ee 18 28-8 
BY etP ae vasete [evcit, Wes SMe Wat ey ae aaa APN SoTL cicc Pete: Poe IBY 5 Yo Shates 15 20°7 28-9 
11-2 21-5 feet. Fe 17-6 18-8 23-5 
TiS Fae A 25 17 We are 50 ve TA iWeo7/ 6 
BCE ey tee ge ee a) ee Cee ee 16-7 17 26-4 
18 23-5 PRM SE Ade 18-4 17 29-7 
12-5 21-5 SOs I bee 50 16-5 16-7 32-8 
13 24 g5 ee oe 50 17-6 18-5 33-5 
Rotel ss mAae WS GES 2 las FNM a Bae UIT Guiles ovsmaiie, LR RY oS atte 17-7 25 28-8 
15 23-8 19-3 8-5 60 16-3 16-2 28-4 
wstiPee 25 On a EL aa BED 17-2 17-2 33-5 
Bis eae CE ES OEE ae Me 18 18 27-7 
20 57.3 OF PIE EET ee 19-3 18-2 26-6 
17 20-5 14-8 9-8 53-3 19-6 18-6 20-6 
AS ee A eee Tt. BS 55 1770 ke 16-8 
18 23-8 2109 6-2 60 20-3 21-1 22 
12 28 20-3 5 ee. 2 15+7 17-2 25-2 
Seer 6 Or Tey PE) CU ee a ea Om 17-8 93-5 
ee 24-3 19-77 Gh. AL W 263-5 15 17-5 26-2 
19-7 22-6 13-1 13-0 16.8. oo). 22-5 17-0 26-2 
18-9 22-7 14-5 tS AP lee. oo. 22 16-7 31 
20-5 22-5 11s teed EP Beh 23 17:3 21-3 
22-5 22-4 9-6 tery eee 23-5 19-2 17-6 
21-4 23-6 10-5 12-5) eh 24 18-5 17-7 
22-5 20-7 7-7 20 EN. 25 20 15-7 
22 20-3 9 13-7) (ek 19-7 17:8 18-1 
24 25 11-2 CR Bees 25-3 20:6 19 
22-9 BP £1S 8114°8 E6-S AS ok 23-9} 19-8] 23-0 
22-5 21-3 10-5 17 4F Re ocd 23 18-7 92-9 
25 23-7 12-7 Read ce eee 93-7 20 17-7 
22-5 92-5 14-1 a5 We 29.7 20-1 22-8 
21-7 9>.9 11:9 1G Sr ree sbeoah: 25 20-7 28-9 
21-8 22-5 10-4 17 Rae 25 19-7 22-5 
19-5 21-6 12-9 13-S' a. oS 23-6 21-0 25-5 
24 24-3 11-5 10 0 Ace 25-8 24 18 
23-7 27 12-5 18 °F ee bh 24-4 22-3 22-7 
23°7 26 14-7 19 CTA Be 24.2 23-5 27-1 
15-7 15 Tie Ae 10-4 PRG 21-7 18 23-9 
15-8 18-2 ae kD 10 See y, 22-7 18-8 27-3 
14-7 Oh TL 1 ae 24-7 20-1 28-4 
18-7 D0 PRES EP Oe Ae ue 22 20 35-2 


Eggs 
By 
an. A 
Bos | ons 
-A0 |g au 
@n8 (eens 
oma 1S aN a 
ee 5 
cents cents 
29-0 24-4 
34-3 29-1 
36-2 29-7 
35-2 30 
32-7 27-8 
35-5 28-2 
SOs alienate 
36 30 
29-0 22°53 
31-9 22-2 
31-4 27-6 
34-2 29-2 
32-1 28-1 
30 24 
30-8 26-2 
29-8 24-8 
31 27 
33:1 29-1 
27-8 24-2 
27-9 24-2 
33-9 28-2 
29-2 24-7 
31-7 27 
32-6 26-8 
28-4 24-1 
30-8 27-3 
28-2 23 
28:3 24 
26-5 24 
24-9 21-2 
28-6 25-1 
25-5 21-9 
29-3 23-5 
21 Sites. 
PASO Italy, ete ye 
29-7 26-5 
24-4 20-2 
26-8 23-3 
26-3 22-6 
25-8 22 
25-4 20-8 
26-4 22-8 
26-4 24 
27-6 23-9 
24-4 20-3 
28-2 25 
27-5 23-7 
25-8 22-7 
33-9 31 
32-3 27 
OD Shea ees 
35 28-8 
31-7 27-2 
30-4 25-8 
30-8 24-3 
26-3 21-8 
27-8 23-2 
24-8 20-4 
27-4 21-7 
27-1 20-3 
27-5 23 
Dice 21-1 
27-6 22-5 
20°6 20-2 
27 21 
25-7 21-5 
23-9 18-9 
25-7 19-5 
25-7 20-3 
27-6 22°¢ 
33 27-6 
30:5 Hats 
30-7 25 
23-4 18-7 
24-5 21-4 
25-5 20-7 
24-5 20 
28-8 23-4 


Butter 
a 4 
(>) he 
Seo] sk 
Ses | eg 
pa, | 8s 
om ba © hy 
oa A 2 a 
A 5 
cents cents 
28-8 32:2 
85°38 34-4 
31 34 
30 35-3 
31-3 35-2 
26-5 34-9 
SNA a ly 36-7 
35°4 30-5 
29-6 33-8 
31-8 $4-8 
82-6 84-9 
31-9 34-3 
34-2 35-9 
28-4 34-2 
28-9 31-0 
27-1 31-2 
BUA PY.) AKL. 30-4 
29 31 
31 31-2 
APMP A 30-8 
30 30-7 
29-3 32-2 
28-5 31-2 
27-7 80-4 
28-8 61-6 
28-6 31-1 
dats 30-8 
26-1 30:1 
31-1 31 
28-1 31-1 
30 31-4 
28-4 32-2 
30 31-6 
80-2 31-9 
vay 31-3 
30 32-4 
ee WO 31 
echt cae 31-9 
30 31-8 
28-7 31-7 
5 ES 31-8 
28 30:8 
30 31-1 
32-3 33 
30 30-6 
Sane One 30-3 
ROT AE 3 31-7 
29 31-7 
27 31-8 
29 32-1 
enone | 33:1 
30-5 32-2 
els, Fenn 32 
24 31-6 
28 31-4 
25-1 30-1 
23 29-6 
27-2 30-5 
25-4 29-8 
24-8 29-8 
25-5 30-4 
25-8 29-7 
25-5 29-1 
25-2 31-3 
26-4 31-5 
26-2 32-4 
26-6 30-7 
22-8 80-7 
24 31-4 
32:8 34-7 
eb tee \ 34-3 
83 37-5 
Risen y 2S 36 
30 33-3 
Bech, lll 33-2 
34 34-8 
32-3 34-4 
34-5 34-1 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


















































: A a Canned Vegetables 
eS ee g | ———____— 
g 2H | a2 | Bg Be a. W thee ; 
ga} ES | ge) gitd eo | oS | x co 
LOCALITY ow & S Sah ga o y or “ 38 
48, So Se | sao |] & coe = y a ac 
ae Pics Bg | Bo) os ‘oo: aie 38 £9 28 
ag a Qe Ss) 1 Goh} ee om eo no ANS 
om Bee | as ye & 2H mc Oa ay = on ak 
ae |} 28 bee | eke | sa) 28 | lee | kee, | ae 7 ae 
2) Q n fy fom (en) HH Ho Ay (S) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 25-5 6-6a| 18-0 3-4 5-3 8-5 11-0 12-2 11-4 11-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 24-9 6-7 18-7 3-9 5:3 7-9 12-9 12-1 11-4 10-9 
PSO VONECY Anh ons Cee et ode ee, 24-8 6-7 18-9 8-6 5-3 7-5 12 11-6 11-3 11 
2—New Glasgow. ..52.J.4.0 2 o. 25 7:3 18-9 4 §-2 8-3 14 11-9 11 10-2 
3—Ambherst eh Ry AO a's Ee, oth 23-6 7:3 18-6 4 cape | 7:8 12-7 12 11-4 ft? 
Se AEEK al). r,s oe aac ERI oe 25-7 5-3 18-8 3-9 5-6 8-7 14 12-3 11:7 11-3 
VINCE SON: So, a sos eR a eae pe 24-8 ROvay Dh  clyfeye 3-9 5-2 7:5 11-7 11-8 11-4 10-6 
GSP runog ene cbr eee oe Doni 6-7 19-3 3-7 5-3 7:8 12-8 12-9 11-5 1i-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 23-8 4°93 18-4 3-8 5-5 2:4 13-1 12-5 12-2 12-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 24-4 7:3 18-3 3:8 5-4 8-2 13-4 12-6 11-6 11-5 
S—vonetomse '. hi ave e Pome 24-3 8 19-1 3-9 5-6 8-6 13-8 12-8 11-5 11-4 
CS Saint ORNs. La es. Lee 26-3 |5-3-6-7 19-1 3-7 5-3 8-5 13-3 12-4 10-9 10-7 
10—Fredericton............ 4000... 24-5 7:3 18-3 3-7 5-4 7:9 13-4 12-4 11-6 {tS 
1i—— Bathurst. ob cod cao: 22-4 8 16-5 3-7 5-1 7-7 13 12-9 12-5 12-7 
Quebec (average)................... 23°3 5-4 16-0 3:5 5-2 6-9 10-6 10-6 10-9 160-5 
Tes eQueberw ys too. thos eae al 25 5-9-5b] 16-6 3:9 5:3 7-7 10-9 11-6 11-4 10-6 
13-Shree: Rivers... .4.6..c.000e 23-6 |4-7-5-3 16 4 5 7 12 10-6 11-1 10-5 
14S herbrooke, Widyh ts dee 23-9 5-3 15-3 3-2 5-5 6-3 11-1 10-7 10:7 10-3 
1B-EPOLEL AA te). A, CEN Sau een tony 22-6 4.7 15.2 2-7 5 6:2 10-2 10-5 10-6 10-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe 22-4 4 15 3-1 5-2 8 10 10 11-7 10-2 
TiS b. dohnste cab a ae ee 22 4.7-5-3 17-5 3:3 5-2 6-9 10:1 10 11-1 li 
TS wehetiordeMinese. 0... 4 onan 22-1 |4-7-5-3 15-7 4-1 5-1 5-9 10-3 10-8 10-7 11 
19 Montreali. Utne oS ten aia 24-2 |5-3-6-7 17-5 3-9 5 Mad 10 10-3 10-3 10-1 
SO EE Weta FOREN WE 2 SR Ae 23:8 |5-3-6-7 15-2 3-5 5-2 6-7 11-2 11 10-1 10-2 
Ontario (average)................... 25-6 6-1 16-7 3-1 5-2 8-9 10-8 11-5 10-8 10-7 
2 POCta Ue RE AD | 24-6 6-7 16-8 3-8 5-4 8-5 10-9 11-1 10-5 10-3 
22-—Brockville 2.0 ee ve oe ond 24-5 6-6-7 14-7 3-6 5-2 7:7 11-4 11-1 10-4 10-3 
28 Kingeton. bE A 22 |5-3-6 15 3-4 4-9 7-7 10-5 | + 10-3 10-3 10-4 
24—Belleville..03..0).006 080... 24-7 5-3 14-9 2-8 4-9 8-4 10-6 10-4 10:4 10-1 
25—-Peterborough.................. 25-1 |5-3-6-7 17-2 2-7 4-9 9-4 10-9 10-6 10-4 10-2 
26 -Oshawarl,..f 13 dau. jee. | 25-9 |4-7-6-7 16-8 2-6 4-9 8-4 10-1 11-6 10-7 10-3 
OOPS ae eh. ALE, eee 24-7 5:3 14 2-8 4-9 8-2 LOA 11-5 11 11 
28 Vorontoue i ee. de eed 26-4 6:7 16-8 2-9 5 9 10:3 11-2 10-7 10-5 
20-SNisgarayiallls., Wes ets ed 24-6 |5-3-6-7 ily 2-8 5-2 9 10-2 11-7 9-9 10-1 
s0--ob, Catharines, 91...) oe 25-4 6-7 16 2-8 4-9 8-9 10-2 11:3 10-9 11 
Dirothara tO.) to ely, A Ra ae 29-5 | 6-6-7 16-7 2-9 5-1 9 9-9 11-4 10-5 10-4 
32-Drantiord.. ki dle. Ace, | 26-2 |5-3-6-7 16-7 2-8 4-9 9-7 10-8 11-2 10-4 10 
pC N bis UCL eto dl wie So pigmern 27 6-7 17-1 2-5 5-1 9-1 10-2 11:3 11 10-4 
34——Guelph ate. 4 hee Ae 27-5 6 17-7 2:6 5-1 9-2 10-5 11-1 10-6 10:3 
30 Kitchener.) 2 a) ee 26-8 |5-3-6-7 16-4 2-6 5-2 9-8 il 11-5 11 10-6 
36—Woodstock..........cc0scec ees 25-3 6 15-6 2-4 4-9 9-3 10-7 11-5 10-6 10-3 
Si Urs Ondus 4. 4s ee. Bien od 25-4 5:3 16-6 2-5 5-2 9-3 11-2 11-8 10-5 10-5 
BS-=-Londonwe.). bite eve 25-211 626-7 17-9 2-7 5-1 9-2 10-9 11 11 10-6 
39-86. Thomas.!.....d4.. 51, Heuees 25-6 |5-3-6 20 2-8 5 9-8 12-2 11-6 11-3 11-4 
ap oChat hard i). aes es 26 |4-7-5-3 16-8 3-1 5 8-1 10-3 11-8 10:7 10:7 
eb Winsor ioe de si Oa sib gael 24-3 |5-3-6-7 15-5 3 4-9 8-1 10-2 10:7 10:3 10-5 
AQT AT DIA Meg ode cel ati ane | ik 25-4 5-3f 18 2-5 5 9 11 12 11 10-4 
43—Owen Sound:.../5... 58000...) 25-4 6 16-5 3 5 9 11-4 11-1 10-4 10-5 
44-— Nort Bayis abet eee oe 27-2 6-7 16:3 3-9 5-8 9-1 11-2 12-1 10-9 11-4 
apd pUrye a Cae Le 24-9 6-7 14-6 3-8 5-6 8-4 11-9 11-8 11-2 11-2 
46 Cobalt -).4 Wiese eh eee 26 6-7 14-8 4 6-2 9-1 11-2 13-5 12-4 12-8 
Lye A lpbarvechint: ie we Oem te yee 26-3 6-7 18-2 3:9 6-4 9-3 11-6 12-8 12-6 11-7 
48—-Saultiste. Mariewt... param ue 24-9 6-7 18-5 3°8 5-2 9-1 11 12-2 11-7 11-7 
40 Porg Authur, 2229... eee 24-4 | 6-6-7 21-3 3:8 5-4 9 10-2 11-6 10-6 10-5 
SO-A¥ ort William :.03) 9. Re od 26-3 | 6-6-7 | 17-3 3-6 5-3 BO e210: Ore 11 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 27-1 7-0 16-6 3-7 5-3 9-8 10-6 13-1 11-7 11-3 
DLV Tin Dee sy Jee ee a 27 ~—s«|6- 4-8 16:7 3-7 5-2 9 10-2 12-8 11-7 11-1 
O2-— BS randons ..)Muawe.e.6 te ee 27-2 |6-4-7-1 16-4 3:7 5-4 9-9 10-8 13-3 11-6 11-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 25-9 6-9 | 20-8 3-7 5-5 9-4) 11-0) 14-5] 12-2] 12-3 
$e Regine tres hs be. d Bice rene 26-8 |6-4~-7-2 19-8 3-7 6-2 9-4 200-7) (114-5) (0-7) P88 
D4 TINCOe AU Dent a. sek. si pene 26-1 6-4 20-4 3-8 5-5 9-5 11-6 14-3 13 13-2 
bb-—Saskatoon../. 0)... chev. eos 24-9 7-2 22-4 3-7 5-1 9-3 11-4 14-4 12-5 12-2 
D0 MOOSE Jew... ek. ee 25-9 7-2 20-7 3-7 5-2 9:3 10-4 14-6 11-7 12 
Alberta (average)................... 27-6 7-8 20-7 3-7 5-6 8-9 10-8 14-7 12-5 12-4 
bi—-Medicine Hat. 62...) tae 26:5 8 21-4 3-9 5-7 8-9 12-1 15 12-5 12-7 
ae rumibeller i... o>... Oke, 27-8 |7-1-8 19-7 3-7 5-6 8-8 10-2 15 13-2 12-7 
MO SUG MONEONY Li. 42) /)ae ek oe 25-6 |%-2-8 20-4 3-7 5-6 8-7 10-7 14:3 12-5 12-5 
GO—Oaloorya 2.2 EP) Asis es 29-9 8 19-8 3-6 5-5 8-7 10-5 14-6 12-6 12:3 
Gi—ethbridgect). fli, satin om 28 8 22-4 3-8 5-5 9-4 10-7 14-6 11-6 11-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 27-2 8-4 21-6 3-9 5-8 8-2 9-2 13-7 12-6 12-2 
OF--Fernies)../..<50). sb eck ak 25 8 22 4-2 5-4 8:3} 10 13-7} 12-8 | 12-5 
CoeeetsOuly ary net ot ee 28-6 9 23-6 < 5:5 9-4 9-6 15 14-5 14-4 
G4 Trailhead see ei een ae 25-1 9 22-3 3-8 6 9 9 : 13-9 13-6 13-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 26:5 | 8-8-5 19-7 3-6 5-4 7:8 8:8 13-2 12-4 10-9 
66——Mancouyver... Met. 8 Oe oe 27-3 | 8-8-5 19-7 3-6 5-7 7:3 8-8 13-2 11-3 10-4 
Olea VICCOMIAY sien eam cf a ae ae 28-1 8 19-9 3-6 6-2 8-2 8-2 13-6 11-6 11-1 
OS Nanaimo. sh eee. On Oe ie 30-8 8 21-6 3-8 6 7-6 10-1 13-1 12-1 11-3 
69-—-Prince Hupertesss, pee oe 26-4 ' 8-9 24-1 4.4 5-9 7-6 8-7 14 ei, 13-4 
a. Chain stores, ete., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


f. Grocers’ quotations. h. Formerly in bulk. 
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r Potatoes (c) Apples | 
es = re. i ES 5 
ao| 4 sf SA erul ge ite 
5 og, a ah ass | | goa ~" he 
>a =): a a = $a oo a 
oon) fee pl se g Ca oC elite us| ei ue 
wee) gis tel OR BS bl) ed | ea )| Se 
a a. col =; 3S Gy 6.08 = o 3 Sig S 
aSg| 22 B 4 Pa SS el) eas pee |A 
jaa e) Ay Ay Fy & Ay ia (e) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents 
G1 3-8 | 1-864d 31-6 19-0 15-2 11-7 17-1 15-2 
7-2 4-7 1-688 29-3 18-1 13-8 12-0 16-6 15-4 
7-1 4.7 1-98 BY: on (|e Be 14-9 11-6 15-7 14-8 
(lea 4-7 1-776 DAE oc | ee a WP ee 13 16-1 15 
6-9 5 1-318 23-2 18-5 13-2 12-4 16-8 15 
7°5 4.4 2-032 34-2 18-3 12-3 12-5 17 17-1 
7-5 4-2 1-605 28-4 TS eles ee ee. 10 17-5 15-5 
7 4-9 1-415 26-2 17-7 14-7 12-7 16-2 14-8 
6-4 4.7% 1-233 21-2 13: 5a eg ees. 12-5 17-2 14-9 
rie | 4-4 1-610 27-2 15-6 14-4 11-9 16-8 14-9 
7-1 4-5 1-222 20-8 16-7 14-7 13-1 17-3 ol RSS 
7-6 4-5 1-865 32 18-4 13-4 11-6 16-5 14-3 
7-2 4 1-709 29-8 17-4 15 11-7 16-8 15-2 
6-4 4-6 1-642 26-2 10 14-3 11-3 16-4 15 
7-1 4-9 1-838 32°38 21-9 13-7 12-0 16-8 14-7 
8-1 5-2 2-079 37-9 25 13-8 12-9 17-5 15-3 
fea 5-2 1-951 34-4 22-6 14-2 12-7 16 15-1 
7 5 1-944 83-4 21-8 14 12-1 17-4 14:3 
6-7 5 1-529 27-1 24 12-5 11-1 14-9 14-4 
6-7 5 1-617 29-2 20 14 12-5 16-2 14:3 
7-4 4-6 1-393 27-8 20-7 13-9 11-8 17-3 14 
6-7 4-9 2-059 34-5 25 13-5 11-7 19 14-5 
7 4-1 2-005 33-9 19-6 13-2 11-9 16-8 14-1 
7°3 4-8 1-962 32-3 18-2 14-5 11-7 15-9 15-9 
6-8 3-3 1-869 31-8 19-0 16-1 11-9 16-9 15-5 
7-3 4-5 2-011 35-3 20-3 13-7 11-2 17-2 16-2 
6-9 4 1-682 28 24 12-5 12-3 17 14-8 
6-4 3°8 1-644 28-6 24-7 11 11:3 16-8 14:8 
7-4 3-6 1-645 28 20 UR ak en. 11-8 17-3 14-8 
6:8 3-5 1-592 26-6 102 a Pte: 12-2 17-5 15 
7:3 Oi. 1-753 29-4 TB) Bet ee Ye 12-4 17 14-7 
7-2 2-6 1-713 29-2 71) KO NR | 10-7 15-7 15 
6-3 3-6 1-891 31-9 TSGOB I oh sen 11 16:6 14-9 
7 3-2 1-99 33-9 AQ ime eats kee 11 16-5 15-5 
6-6 3-4 1-95 34 16: I Bek. 11:8 17-7 15-3 
7-1 3°8 1-823 32-8 1952512 ea 12-8 16-9 14-9 
6-7 3-2 1-579 25-8 TO ee ae 11-9 17 14-9 
6-2 38-6 1-709 28-8 Wyn LA, Si 1 VEE 16-8 14-7 
6-5 3-4 1-61 28-8 18-5 23 11-6 16-4 14-6 
6-8 3:5 1-555 27-8 HSisTe | 8 HER: 12-1 17-6 15-3 
6-4 3 1-757 28-7 14325 | se eee. 11-6 16:6 14:8 
7-2 3-5 1-742 29-3 TGA) |e 12-7 16 15-2 
6-7 3-1 1-857 30-9 TPS =45 Yer ee 12-3 16-4 14-6 
6-6 3:7 1-787 29-9 TOE | Ae. 12-8 17h 15-1 
6-3 3-1 1-83 30-4 15-2 25 11-6 16-8 14-7 
6-2 2-6 2-043 31-7 Wego ole gh ary Ad 10-6 14-9 15-2 
6-5 2-9 1-75 29-3 BETA VO Me toes ee 12-2 Leh 15-6 
6-2 3 1-60 27-5 TESS VES Whe Rt kt a 11-5 16-1 15-2 
6-7 4 2-02 36-3 24-7 15 12-3 15-7 16-1 
7-3 4-2 2-083 36-4 18 15-2 11-4 18 17-5 
7:5 4-3 2-684 faa ee A 3 18 12-5 18 17-2 
8-4 4-5 2-619 AAS et be Se 15-7 12-8 18-5 Wey 
6-6 4 2-328 37-5 22-5 15 11-8 ek 16-1 
7 3-7 1-933 32-4 20 16 12-3 17-2 17-1 
6-1 3-2 1-884 82-2 15 13-6 11-3 17-7 17 
7-5 3-5 1-645 7 Al 14-1 10-8 17-7 15-3 
7-1 onl 1-69 ASTON ste yciotee 14-2 10-6 17-3 15 
7:8 3-8 1-60 7s) |Win Ae, Se A 14 10-9 18 15-6 
7-2 3:8 2:°063 SEV Ae det Be 16-1 11-1 17-1 15-4 
7-4 3°8 2-15 SO: Dil 15-7 11-3 17-7 14-6 
(out 3:5 1-52 200m ee 16-2 11 18 16-8 
7 3:7 2-25 SOok Wise ct. 16-4 11-3 17-1 15-1 
7-4 4-1 2-33 40 20y ate ee 16 10-8 15-7 15 
7-0 3-0 2-180 SIE ee Bek 16-8 11-2 18-2 15-1 
7:3 2-5 2-35 Sokol epee Meee a 18-7 10-7 18 15-6 
6-4 3-2 2-21 OO Muah lade Meee cvcbodaer ae 11-5 18-5 15 
7-1 Syb ff 1-97 BYARG) | ee 16-9 11-7 17-7 15 
7°3 3 2-35 Sith UR ae oe 6 15-5 10-6 17-5 14-9 
i 2-8 2-02 30 Be SN. Oe Ra. 16-2 11-4 19-2 15-1 
8-0 3-6 1-976 Oe EON | aan ee 16-9 10-9 17-7 14-6 
8-7 2-6 1-87 SOR ao BAGS. Ieee. 11-8 18-3 16 
9-5 3-8 2-05 BPP eer Ale a en Sy Ae 11-3 19-2 15-6 
9-3 3-5 1:95 SATDIE|| Maa Aas cates he 11-2 18-7 15-6 
Vf 3-3 1-87 SO FBG | ae is Be: 15 10-2 16 13-2 
6-5 3-1 1-84 SLB ay Betas oleae ae 9-6 16 12-8 
8 3-8 2-11 SE OWE IP Benet CR Oe oie 10-5 17-2 13-5 
7-7 4-2 1-91 SOUR | Paes Fed Se 11-7 17-5 14-7 
7-3 4.3 2-21 Si Pros Were era 18-8 10-9 18-4 15-1 


c. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 


o 
oD 
a g 
Ps o £18 
Hg og ae A 
a a ES a” 
go. | 2s | Bs | és 
pte gag devee || ee 
y ie) a 
ae Raa Gi BB. 
5S QO = oO 
cents cents cents cents 
53-7 16-1 50-9 43-2 
49-7 16-1 57-1 46-7 
45 16-1 66-3 47-4] 1 
47 1G .3¢ tee ee tne ee 46-6 | 2 
50 15-2 52-5 45-3 | 8 
60 16-4 56-5 48 4 
47 14-9 55 47-5 | 5 
49 17-6 55 45-1] 6 
55-0 17-9 50-5 49-4] 7 
50-0 15-9 52-9 48-9 
47-5 LOGE ae CA 51-5 | 8 
55-3 15-2 52-4 48-9 | 9 
48-2 15-3 53-4 47-7 110 
49 16"G tl Aer. 47-5 j11 
57-6 16-3 54-79 42-5 
83-6 18-1 57 43-7 112 
52-2 16:3 52-5 43-9 |13 
45-3 16-8 53-2 43 14 
48-7 15-4 55 43-5 15 
50 15-2 51 40-7 |16 
52 15-8 57 42-7 117 
65 17 55 45-3 118 
76:5 17 54-1 40-2 |19 
45-4 15-3 57-6 39-8 |20 
50-4 15-3 49.4 41-5 
48-3 16-2 52-4 41-7 21 
46 15 55-4 41-9 |22 
53:3 14-8 47-2 40-3 |23 
52-3 15 49 40-3 |24 
52-7 15-3 49-8 39-9 |25 
12 =}, Ge 14-6 47 40-5 |26 
51-7 15-8 47 40-5 |27 
57-8 14-9 49-8 40 28 
52-3 14-3 51-7 43-4 |29 
47-7 14-6 44 42-1 |30 
47 14-6 55 40 31 
44 14-7 51-2 40-2 |32 
47 15-1 44 40-7 133 
42 15-1 43-5 39-5 134 
40-5 LDDs oi), cae ee 40-5 135 
47 Lae Tipe ans aie 40 36 
44 15-7 54-7 40-4 137 
45-5 14-9 49-2 40-8 138 
46 15-9 47-5 40-7 |39 
45 15-4 49 41-1 |40 
39-7 LAN Ye oes alee 39-7 141 
4 TAPES bes ee LD: Falvey nee! 40-1 |42 
49 15-1 45 40 43 
61 16-9 56-4 44-2 144 
59 15-1 51-2 43-9 145 
63-7 17-2 50 47-4 146 
64-5 17 53-6 44-6 |47 
54-6 15-9 48 43-1 148 
55 14-9 47-5 43-4 149 
53-2 14-3 46-5 42-6 150 
60-4 15-7 47-8 41-6 
59-6 15-3 46-4 40-8 151 
61-2 16 49-2 42-3 |52 
61-7 17-4 50-8 46-5 
60-1 16-7 49 46-2 153 
63 18-3 54 48-7 |54 
62-1 17-6 49-4 45-2 |55 
61-4 17-1 50-6 45-8 156 
58-6 17-8 50-9 44.2 
60-1 18-3 54-7 44-4 |57 
58 17-5 53 46 58 
59 16-9 48-2 44 59 
57-4 18-6 48-8 42-6 160 
58-6 17-5 49-6 44 61 
56-9 17-2 48-1 42-6 
60-2 19 55 46 62 
62 20-3 52 47-6 163 
60-6 18-7 51 45-7 164 
52-1 15-1 43-6 37-7 |65 
51-5 14-7 42-4 38-4 |66 
57-2 15-5 44-] 39-4 |67 
51-2 16 46-6 43-3 |68 
60-7 18-3 50 42-4 |69 


d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
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quart 








Sugar 
LOCALITY Z 
~. . 
aa | pe 
Aw | On 
SR | Se 
© Pp 
cents | cent 
Dominion (average)....... 7-1 . 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-9 
S—DVOUEY aneiNen fy : 7-1 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-9 
8—Ambherst............. 6-8 
A— FABIAN we chs 6-9 
5—Windsor..........¢.5. 6-9 
Ge Eruroit. uke keane 7 


7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7-0 





Te ee erer eres 


New Brunswick (average)| 7.1 
8—Moncton............. 7-1 
9—Saint John........... ty 
0—Fredericton.......... 71 

1i—Bathurst 220... 7 

Quebec (average).......... 7-0 

12—-Quebeo. oe... seen, 7-1 
13—Three Rivers......... 73 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7 
DOe—OTe), ) teen ik 7 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-8 
Sb. GOhns) ieee. online 6-7 
18—Thetford Mines....... 71 
19—Montreali.).. 4552.5; 6-7 
Al So RTL ag hee (ok aD 6-9 
Ontario (average).......... 7:0 
2i—Ottawa) eos. 6-9 
22—Brockville;,..../...; 6-9 
2o— Kingston. yee 6-9 
24—Belleville............ 7 
25—Peterborough........ 6-9 
26--Osha wa mune ay 6-9 
27 Or illign view ike aim hs 6-9 
28-— Toronto! we.) os 6-8 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-9 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-9 
31—Hamilton.).......... 6-9 
32—Brantford,........... 6:8 
So rales Lee ak What 
84—Guelphi. . ig s.c.. ee. e 6°8 
385—Kitchener............ 7 
36—Woodstock........... vei 
37—Stratford............. wal 
So-y London fa, 0.4 8cu a 
39—St. Thomas.......... ig 
40-—Chathames. |... dee 6-9 
4i-—-Windsorigat.:) . ocyis 6-8 
CP casa eh SE a 7 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-9 
44-=North Bays... r its 7.4 
ee Uabiury ee. ie 7.9 
a9--Cobale ga, ob. . yates 7.8 
47—Timmins:. ......:6.% Thc 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7.9 
492-PortATrthur ccc i4 ce 7 
50—Fort William......... 6-8 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-6 
51—Winnipeg 2)... 2k 7.8 
62--Brandon:<h. 5) 0.2.5.) 7.8 

Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-8 

Deering Mi. 8X 7-6 
54—Prince Albert........ 8 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-9 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7:7 

Alberta (average).......... 2:6 

57—Medicine Hat........ 7-7 
58—Drumheller.......... 7-7 
59—Edmonton........... 7°6 
GO=—Calraryneek: «1 es 7-5 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-7 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 7-3 

ere ernie) he. hg 8 

Go Nolson {261080 08 7-9 
64——T rail ie ae. eee 7-6 
65—New Westminster....| 6-8 
66—Vancouver........... 6-8 
7°5 

6-9 

7-1 





h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. 


IPP PPPAPPPABARARARBSBABARBAGAIRRAUANARBARRAWAG~A 
OOIDHOUUSUSHOHOOoUUHOMARUIISUOUO © CAUPOHMOMWS 


FPOSNDROWHDA Hash dyH8S 


eee ee ee et ee OS Me SNM Oae 


a 
co 


aed Onl or SS CO Or-I e+ ~1Q 00 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at hi 








six rooms, $10-$35., 8. Delivered from mines. 





Tea (kind most sold 
per lb. 


60-2 





unsweetened 
per # lb. tin 





Cocoa, pure, 











, spirit 
X, per 


Vinegar 
xX 


ft pet 
Swowows 
“Go He Go Gr On Go Go 3 C2 I <3 


Ph be mh pk feet pen 
POW Oo 





gher prices than in bulk. 
p. 


ee ees ee | ef 

































x ig 

Se ee ae 3 "2 | 83s 

A gg § ae os 
coi cA. ee. a) Ene re 

as o a8 a8 ta sso 
ae ie) aH SD ty Ss Sao 

Sa} oh © 8 a8 32 SDB 

a | 5 D a < 

cents| cents $ 

2°8 35°5 15-017b 
2-8 43-7 17-500 
2-7 Ao-St. Obie tassie, a Sh da, cope ee 
2-8 BO. ae ls Dose Pee gee 
2-7 B80 | vee Bi TRG bh. ) Blah a woes op 
2-8 53-3 17-50 
2-7 A020 NOP Eet, Mee ek Bt eee 
2-8 3 9 Oa es a ee Dy 
2°8 46-2 15-500 
2°9 41-9 16-250 

3 : 16-000g 
2°8 16-50 
Shi]. Oba Td Sale AUPE Peed 0D eka oe 
oil BGs T th. Theta) eae he be tle mi) ne 
3-0 14-571 
2-7 14-25 
3-6 15-00 
2-9 15-50 

ee eee ee ee aes FCS Me a a Ne ee 
3°3 14-00 
2:9 14-00 
2°) OR CS 7eL i Ope ta Bel pe ee 
3 14-50 

3 14-75 
2°6 14-608 
2°9 14-75 
2-6 14-00 
2-9 : 14-00 
2-9 Sal 13-50 
2°7 . 15-00 
2-4 10-9 4-9 14-00 
2:4 10-2 4-9 15-50 
2-9 10-1 4-9 13-00 
2-7 10-1 4-8 13-25g 

3 10 5-2 14-00g 
2:5 10-2 5 13-50 
2-5 9-9 “1 14-50 
2-6 10-4 -7 14-50 
2-7 10-2 “1 14-50 
2:5 10-1 8 14-50 
2-6 : 14-50 
2-7 . 14-50 
2-4 10 9 14-50g 
2-8 10-5 5 14-00g 
2-1 9-9 8 14-00g 
2:4 10 *6 |11-50-12-50g 
2-1 10 “5 14-50 
2:3 10:3 9 14-00 
2-7 12-6 15-50 
2-7 12-5 9 16-50 
2°8 13 17-25 
PE) ee ose. UH ied SUES ae te ae 8 18-50 
2-6 12-5 8 15-00 
2-6 12-2 9 15-50 
2°5 10-5 5 15-50. 
2°8 12-7 2 20-000 
2-8 11-6 “4 18-50 
2-7 . 21-50 
3-0} 31-9] 56-2] 18:5) 6-0 |...2........ 
OWE) FOL? | Oran ae does Wha hye ioe 
SR ID) Bis WE ae ek > a 
| WesCo |, WOO MetE Sy Lake ||. dd sical. dee cea 
OF Leth. ee eM eS oT SOs ee Re ee 
3A) 1.20241) Go 8es8)) | e810 A ys 
230) |. 22893) (|. oa eee am 4 zg 

OS 4 See ie GO Gets ot ES. oh GBB alo meas < sg 
3-1 g 

3 g 

BO Bake POO we | id Lome, 1 Agr! lide tee. ote 
SL | $569). b4ee | A aes. Ba Bl, 
392) | Pod o POO me | WSs) 5 Be | Same 
ama ess ae 7 a Oa ne eS 
STO WeOOsOa aROvmee | Laan.) FOR led meme. 
SIO bie ob tril) OOM | ae LOG i gh eR ol Ow: See ee 
290) $33). oe Gowen)  b LERe Mo H4e0 [OE oe, 
268 ji P6148 apt & LEE i) OT ae, veo. 
Berth Mate be eee A AOL Ss ABE Nad GoM on «oc 
B20 bh BAD Ch STOR i LOB y I LGT a6 TER ere os es 





b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 


Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 


Marcu, 1940 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1940 

























Wood 
2 | : 
5 a - £ 
3 . c= Ba ae Sag i 
zs g SB Pi Bes thes | aae | eRe 
Es OG EG ee a 
2 ra a, yen 2 8 sm 2S, moe 
ea ‘e) sa td RD RD = 
$ 3 $ 
9-771 12-336 9-759 11-836 7-211 8-679 7-445 
7-831 10-250 6-500 7-833 5-667 7-167 6-000 
6-90- 7-253 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00 
6-75- 9-50 5A Sy RAR TRIE wali «eae 10 9 |S MAR pe: Re PO RAYE le En i 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |7-00-8-00 | 8-00- 9-00 5-00 
9-750-10-150 11-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500c 
10-250 12-167 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500 
9-50-10-50g 11-50¢ 6-00g 7-00g 5-00g 6-00g g 
10-75-11-75 12-75 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
i eer OO Nel Outer OU iar Ir otghe thes. geese ibe tks ee dt tee see Cea e te ae fe 
gad as A Be ye Sveti ee eanlgy Dh oath le Ga rw 6 I BE a atl Ga inl 
9-268 12-607 11-083 11-881 8-417 8-714 8-200 
10-50 11-00 12-67¢ 12-67¢ 11-33¢ 11-33c 7-50¢ 
7-50- 9-00 13-50 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 
7°75 12-50 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 8-67c 9-67¢ 6-50c 
9-50 14°00); ie Ge as | 9 -00C ate tee O00C nea poe ute 
7-50- 8-00 11-75 16-00c 17-33c 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7-50 SiO Ome me nea We 
10-8138 12-384 10-265 12-677 4:794 9-875 8- 
10-25 |11-50-12-75 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 
7-50- 8-00 AE UN br Se met Rosa ee eee pod (E Reraee ie Sk Os a OP 
8-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 al} ai caevrnns: sees alectase 
10-00-13 -00d|12-50-13-00 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-00-13 -00d 13-00 9-00 10-50 6-00 Unies AO seat con 
11-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 
7-00- 8-00g 11-50g gz g g g 
8-00-12-50g 12-50g gz 16-00g g g g 
9-50 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9-50-12-75d 2s OU a rare nate L400 Che ata cscyaceteee DOGO Ce asiars: dea 
10-00-13 -00d DARI lle oe 17-00-18-00 |.......... 13-00-14-00 10-00c 
9-00-13 -00d 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 Oe OM lnitisys sex hinzeee 
9-50-13 -00d 12-50 |13-00-14-00/15-00-16-00 11-00 1SROOA Mest. Aaveche 
9-50-13 -00d BrP OU has, 40.5 st ies fsb oe oan « eae 1c «coe | deere RN nL cells Ve Ub wk 
9-50-12-50d 2-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 TOO aes sera yo 
11-25-12-50g]11-50-12-50g z 15-00g g 13 00g 6:00g 
9-50-12-50g 12-50g g 15-00-16 -00¢ g 11-00-12-00g 8-00¢ 
9-00-11-00g 11-00g £ g gz g g 
8-50-10-50g 10-50g g 16-00-18 -00g zg 12-00-14-00g| 7-00-10-00g 
9-00- 9-50 POeDOP ey oy: Sse: UL .. 5 We in eee octbale res < vabivas oktees, 
8-00- 9-00 EEOC ere Leeman MwA uatteh ee uri es eee. co Cate 
13-50 14-50 |7-50-8-00 | 9-50-10-00 B00 7 -O0= 7s SOU se ee 
11-00-14-50 15-00 12-00 12-751 8-50 9-00 10-00 
Pc OU DS ROOGIs sere ce wealest io sane: 10-50Clas os eer 9°00-9"75e"| 22 te, eae 
12-50-16-50 16-75 9-50 10-50 8-50 OE OO) | eee, SAN a 
8-75-11-50d 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c 
11-75-13 -50d 12-50 7°50 8-75 6-50 CLO El AE ae cei 3 
11-75-13 -50d 12-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 HOO | SER RAX. atin 
8-8 E875 loys ao Nora is canis ee 7-813 8-563 7:000 
6-25-13-00h}14-00-15-50 |..........]............ 6-50-8-75 | 7-50- 9-75 7-00 
5-00-11-20h|13-00-17-00 |..........]............ 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7°00 
8-356 BUPA] Fg, ate oe tS (AR gel SE 5-313 8-094 9-167 
4-95-12-70h LB TOL este sis cyeeue les crave hs) sot Merle eee 7-00- 9-00 9-50 
8-25- 9-25h CTL UT bate 8 as» hed (eee 3:50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 
MeQOTEOZOUD hes chet cece alice tare tes Mer 6:25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 
5-15- 9-10h 1400 see eciaee = (Perea: ee. Selina Bertee 10-00-11-00c 11-00c 
5-219 MTP SOO |E ss epandl ss, warnces o2 5-500 6-500 4-000 
g & & & & & & 
HOOD bas ste ner ayat «Lai @ otis ve vita De «her elt « decor entne ck Ea Te he 
2-75- 4-50h gz gz 5-00g 6-00g 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50g g zg 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g 
So ZORA ALO Emami LT ccs ah skein eite sree sacl «.a'| ceattccd nem eal iat: 4-00 
10-286 COEt SY 155 paenaienehee eal ele cok Oa 6-750 7-214 4-825 
9-00-10-50 TOS OO inert. ® nerst x ts vine we 7:00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- 5-338c 
S-50= 69-50 Vp mance ne pate | Wee res sth ROM Le ty 6-25-7-75 | 7-50- 9-50 6-50c 
10-00-11-50 CVE PLES SSSR ES Poise aie a Eg METAR 5-00 3-50 
10-00-11-50 TOTON reais ct ah loetine Tee ee ee ee 6-25 4-25 
9-25-10-75 S OOM Ss tas. ceili « eth sree 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c 
ESOP ATT] AM en Os clea | ROS ee PARE et hl oe iLlel Rests sisal 
14550-15-50) "Yl. See eee eet Oa We re 5-00-10-00i! 7-00-12-00i!............ 


price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. f. Petroleum coke. 

































































Six-roomed 
Six-roomed | houses with 
houses with| incomplete 
modern con- 
venienceg, 
per month 


per box (400) 


Matches, 


—_—| | SL 


$ 
17-846 
15-083 
14-00-18 -00 
10-00-15-00 
10-00 
15-00-25 -00 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-17-00 
10-00-15 - 00 


22-875 17-125 


bo pmb Rt 
oS 
cs s 
ae 
a 
ow 
S 
oS 
OCO “12 HAR Wee 


22-611 

2 O80 100 Wo" ae. ita A 
. 16 -00-22-00 
18-00-23 -00 
8-00-12-00 
16- 00-20-00 
12-00-18 -00 
12-00-15 -00 
17-00-22-00 
14-00-18-00 
19-036 
15-00-22-00 
14-00-18-00 
18-00-20-00 
14-00-18 -00 
16-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
20-00-27 -00 
16-00-23 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
15-00-27-00 
14-00-23 - 00 
15-00-20-00 
15 - 00-22-00 
18-00-22-00 
16- 00-20-00 
1500-20-00 
18-00-26 -00 
18-00-23 -00 
14-00-20-00 
20-00-27 -00 
15- 00-20-00 
15-00-20: 00 
0-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 
17-50 15-00 


Pp 
0-00-30-00 
2-00-32-00 


bo bo bt 
bo 
8 
iS) 
oO 
S 
oS 


8-00-25 -00 


Te ee ane 
lop) 
(=) 
kis 
bo 
bo 
(er) 
i=) 


8-00-26 -00 
25679 
0-00-30-00 


p 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-23 -00 
2-00-32-00 {15-00-23 -00 

26-500 19-250 
25-00-37-00 |18-00-25-00 |xy 
18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 

25-000 18-500 
6-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |gq 
0-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |s4 
0-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
0-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |5¢ 

24-625 17-750 
0-00-23 -00 |14-00-18-00 |x 

r r 58 
0-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
2-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |¢9 
0-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 {61 

23-188 17-563 

14-00 
18-00-20-00 
20-00-25 - 00 
14-00-18 -00 
16-00-22-00 
15-00-18-00 
12-00-20-00 
15 -00-20-00 


SCOCOOSSOWOMOOMOOMOD MWCO 


bo LoR RoR) 


Nonwrv 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 


$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Com- 
modities 















ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 
II. Animalsand Their Products 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 


Products tase. san ck 85 | 58-2/157-1)176-5/101-7/103-6 

1V. Wood, Wood Products and 
IPanorsewere cic mele cates 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-41106-3]100-7 
V. Iron and Its Preducts...... 44 | 68-9/156-9]168-41104-61100-8 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5] 97-3/104-9 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IProductaicecn. sue 83 | 56-8} 82-3/112-21107-0/101-3 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
(UG) Shia apis 5A patie ya ey 77 «| 63-4/118-7/141-5/105-4/101-1 


Classified according to purpose— 
. Consumers’ Goods 


Producers’ Equipment..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 
Building and Construction 
Materials co.) Pet) 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 


Classified according to origin— 
. Farm— 


Farm (Canadian)........ 
STP eihrines 6 eye ee a 


{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices wi 
of Wholesale Prices (Canaaa); monthly, Prices and Price Index 


oe | | 


567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9) 97-3/102-2] 95-0] 93-9] 63-5] 72-5] 82-9] 83-6 


135 | 58-1/127-9/167-0} 86-2/102-7| 89-8] 88-7| 50-6] 66-4| 88-6] 87-0 
76 | 70-9/127-1/145-1) 96-0)102-5/107-8/109-5| 55-6] 72-1 


236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9|101-9 
126 | 61-8/119-0/150-8) 90-2/102-3 














1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.] Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 


1926 | 1929 | 1930} 1933 | 1936 | 1937 


75-2] 77-8 
93-2) 87-3] 67-8) 69-5] 73-3] 68-6 


94-0} 92-7) 63-1) 67-8] 74-2! 79-4 
93-3] 92-7) 85-2} 87-3] 94-1/103-7 


99-7} 94-8) 58-4] 68-4] 86-2! 71-1 
92-6] 93-3] 84-8] 85-9] 86-0] 87-1 
94-9) 94-3) 81-7} 77-2} 80-0] 80-6 


94-2) 95-0} 68-7| 73-9] 78-6] 79-1 


97-5/103-3) 58-0} 71-3] 79-7| 80-7 
92-0) 89-4) 75-8] 75-7] 77-8] 78-0 
95-5] 91-8) 58-1] 69-3} 84-7] 83-7 
94-1) 96-2} 87-0] 90-2] 92-3 
95-6} 91-5} 54-9] 67-0] 83-8] 82-5 


98-9] 96-6) 74-7) 84-2) 91-8] 91-4 
94-9] 90-4) 51-5) 64-1] 82-5] 81-0 


bt et et = 
oo ogee So 
NNWHOMN Wo 
mm Or O1~T CO CO CN 00 
= 
COOODODDODOC 
Wo bo CO CO OID 
bh DOR 00 Re En bo 
= ee 
OOOooaooC 
NOPD NWWNAND 
Wook aaan 
for) 
Lot) 
(se) 





th comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 


es (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 


annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
tF or the week ended March 1, 1940: monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 286) 


authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of food tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 


veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1940 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 






































Cloth-| Sun- All 
Food ft Rent ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dee. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dee. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dee. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dee. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 185 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dee. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938 as I¢/ 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938 113 14] 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939 111 14] 148 117 156 130 
May, 1939 111 140 148 1S Wy4 157 131 
June 1939 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1939 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939 111 138 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939 110 138 148 118 157 130 
Octi19389 a 126 142 148 118 157 134 
Nov. 1939.... 120 144 148 123 157 135 
Dec. 1939.... 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Jan. 1940.... 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Feb. 1940.... 119 145 149 123 159 135 








*The figures for ‘‘all items”’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%, Sundries, 20%. 
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being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various Cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Fresh meat prices at the beginning of Febru- 
ary tended slightly upward. Sirloin steak 
averaged 28-3 cents per pound as compared 
with 28-1 cents at the beginning of January 
and veal averaged 17-8 cents as compared 
with 17-2 cents. Lard declined from an 
average of 12-8 cents per pound to 12-1 cents. 
The price of eggs was again substantially lower 
at 29 cents per dozen as compared with 33-9 
cents in February and 41:5 cents per dozen in 
December. Creamery butter averaged slightly 
lower at 32-2 cents per pound. The price of 
cheese advanced in all localities the Dominion 
average being up from 24:3 cents per pound 
to 25:5 cents. Bread was fractionally higher 
at. 6-6 cents per pound. The price of 
potatoes advanced in the average from 
$1.69 per 100 pounds to $1.86. Tea averaged 
66:4 cents per pound as compared with 64:5 
cents in January. Anthracite coal advanced 
from an average price of $14.95 per ton to 
$15.02. Bituminous coal and coke also averaged 
slightly higher. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of February, 1940; Halifax $17.75; 
Charlottetown $14.50-$15.50; Saint John $16; 
Quebec $14.75; Three Rivers $15.50 and $14.50; 
Sherbrooke $16.75; St. Hyacinthe $15; Thet- 
ford Mines $17.50; Montreal $15-$15.25; 
Ottawa $16.75; Kingston $16; Belleville $16.50; 
Peterborough $17.50; Oshawa $15.50; Toronto. 
$15; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton $15- 
$15.50; Galt $16-$1650; St. Thomas $16.50; 
Cobalt $20; Timmins $19.75; Port Arthur 
$18; Fort William $18; Winnipeg $20.50. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Th HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices in Great Britain and several of the 
principal commercial and industrial coun- 
tries are included in Prices in Canada and 
Other Countries, 1939, issued as a supplement 
to the Lasour Gazerrs for February. 


Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to 
the date of publication in the Lasour Gazerrn. 
In Great Britain both wholesale and retail 
trade are now subject to government control, 
the main objects of which are to conserve 
supplies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 
wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force with conse- 
quent effect upon prices. In some of these 
countries the publication of price data has 
been suspended and in the case of Germany, 
direct information will henceforth be un- 
obtainable although information contained in 
the official publications of neutral countries 
and in the press will be noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
123-8 for January as compared to 120-9 for 
December, an increase of 2:4 per cent for the 
month. The index of food prices rose from 
120-1 to 123-7 or 3-0 per cent while that for 
industrial materials and manufactures rose 
from 121-1 to 123-6 or 2-1 per cent. Of the 
eleven sub-groups which make up the “all 
articles” index ten groups showed increases 
over December, while that for cotton, which 
had risen 50°3 per cent between August and 
December, was unchanged at 122-4. The most 
important increases were in the meat, fish and 
eggs group which increased 6-1 per cent and 
the non-ferrous metal group which increased 
6-8 per cent. Comparing the “all articles” 
index for January, 1940, with that for Janu- 
ary, 1939, we find that there has been an in- 
crease of 27-4 per cent. 

The Statist index number on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 120-1 for December, as 


compared with 112-2 for November, an in- 
crease of 7:0 per cent for the month, which 
is a sharper rise than occurred any month 
during 1939 with the exception of the 10-3 
per cent increase in September over the 
August level. The industrial materials group 
rose 8:9 per cent from November to Decem- 
ber while the combined food groups rose 4-0 
per cent. Prices of vegetable foods rose 9:1 
per cent, while animal foods were unchanged 
and the index for sugar, coffee and tea de- 
clined 1-5 per cent. Prices of non-ferrous 
metal increased 19-4 per cent during the 
month and textiles increased 11:5 per cent. 
The general index for December, 1939 was 
36°9 per cent higher than the corresponding 
figure for 1938. 

Cost or Livine——The Ministry of Labour 
index number on the base July, 1914—100 
was 177 at the beginning of February as com- 
pared with 174 at the beginning of January, 
an increase of 1:7 per cent for the month. 
The index of food prices increased from 157 
to 161 or 2-5 per cent, due to increases in the 
prices of meat, fish, cheese, potatoes and eggs. 
The index of rents was unchanged at 162, 
that for clothing prices increased from 250 
to 260 or 4:0 per cent, that for fuel and 
lighting materials increased 1-0 per cent to 
202, while the index of prices of sundries was 
unchanged at 190. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 121 for 
October as compared to 120 for September 
and 103 for August. The October index for 
food prices was 121 as compared with 118 for 
September while the index of non-food prices 
was 130 for October as compared with 125 
the previous month. Of the 13 sub-groups 
which go into this index, eight showed increases 
while four were unchanged, and that for mis- 
cellaneous food showed a small decrease. The 
general index for October, 1939, was 21 per 
cent higher than that for October, 1938, which 
was 100. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay 
on the base July, 1933 to June 1934=100, was 
109 for November, 1939, as compared with 
108 for October. The index of food prices 
was unchanged at 119, that for fuel and light- 
ing materials rose from 98 to 100 and that for 
clothing rose from 88 to 89. The indexes for 
house rent and sundries were unchanged at 
100 and 98 respectively. The cost of living 
index f r November, 1938, was 106. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number on the base 1926— 
100, was 79:4 for January as compared to 
79-2 for December, am increase of 0°3 per 
cent for the month. Of the ten groups which 
make up the all commodities index, two 
showed increases, two were unchanged and six 
showed small decreases. The index of prices 
of farm products was up 2-2 per cent for the 
month. All other changes were less than one 
per cent. As compared with the all commodi- 
ties index for January, 1939, that for January 
of this year showed an increase of 3:1 per 
cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics on the base 1913— 
100, was 143-2 on December 15, 1939, as com- 


pared with 144-2 for September 15, a decrease 
of 0:7 per cent for the quarter. The index 
of food prices declined 2:8 per cent while that 
for sundries declined 0°3 per cent. Rent was 
unchanged. The index of prices of furniture 
increased 1:4 per cent, that for fuel and 
lighting materials 1-3 per cent and that for 
clothing 1:0 per cent. 

The index number of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board, on the base 1923100, was 
85:3 for December, 1939, as compared to 
85:7 for November, a decrease of 0-5 per cent 
for the month. The index of food prices de- 
clined 1-4 per cent during the month while 
that for rent declined 0-1 per cent. The price 
indexes of the clothing, fuel and _ lighting 
materials, and sundries groups were unchanged. 
The cost of living index in December, 1939 was 
0-6 per cent lower than in December, 1938. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1939 


Analysed According to Industries, Localities and Months 


ya\e analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 

Canada during the calendar year 1939, 
by industries, causes, provinces, and months, 
is presented in the accompanying tables. The 
accidents recorded are those occurring to per- 
sons gainfully employed during the course of, 
or arising out of their employment; also in- 
cluded are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation boards. Quarterly statements, each 
giving a table of accidents occurring during 
the period covered, appeared in the Lasour 
Gazette, for May, August and November, 
1939 and February, 1940. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities. The 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada; 
The Explosives Division of the Federal 
Department of Mines; The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia; The 
Ontario Chief Factory Inspector; The Ontario 
Railway and Municipal Board; and the British 
Columbia Department of Mines. In addition 
reports were received also from the corres- 
pondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in 
the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press are 
also included in the record after inquiry has 
been made to avoid duplication. Most of the 
accidents in agriculture are recorded from 
press reports, and while it is not known to 
what extent the accidents in this industry are 
covered, it is believed that in this respect the 
record is fairly complete. To a great extent, 


however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used to supplement information re- 
ceived from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by in- 
dustries and causes, Table II by provinces, 
and Table III by months. The last two 
tables also include summary figures for 1938, 
which are a final revision of the figures pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazeTre, March, 1939, 
by the inclusion of accidents occurring in 1938 
which were reported too late for incorporation 
into the annual statements. These accidents 
were included in the supplementary reports 
in the Lasour Gazertn, for May, August and 
November, 1939, and February, 1940. The 
figures for 1939, being still incomplete, are 
accordingly to some extent not comparable 
with the completed figures for 1988. 


In some industries, where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular occurrences. 
For example, in the mining group there was a 
decrease in the number of fatalities from 253 
in 1938 to 161 in 1939, which may be ex- 
plained by the fact that during 1938 there 
were more major accidents in coal mining and 
metalliferous mining, each resulting in the 
loss of an increased number of lives in these 
industries. In the manufacturing group there 
was a decrease from 136 to 105, and in the 
construction group a decrease from 154 to 127, 
while the employment index figures for these 
groups of industries were slightly increased. 


There was no major disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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A.-——Prime Movers: 
1. Motors, engines, fans, pumps and 

automatic stokers.................. ‘ 
2. Shafting, coupling, collars, set 





4. Gears, cogs, cams and friction 
WheGlaw aul Moule ctl Me pein, Wee 





D.— Dangerous substances: ; 
1. Steam escapes, boiler explosions, 
compressed @IT .. 06k sé .scce scene, 


ea a a) esi ile deb. 6)-@ eles ep te ene 
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E —Striking against or being struck by 


objects: 
1. Striking against objects,........... 
2, Being struck by objects............ 
fe | eet ee et Rg A 

F.—Falling objects: 

1. Collapse of structure............... 
2. Breaking or loosening of straps, 
SBDIOBOtG. ak. SARL. ela ieee 
2. Objects falling from elevations, 
OAC SSNHED folk. Bu. ee al 
4, Oojects falling in mines and quarries 
5 Palling trees and limbs............ 
Ce CHORE, Oat os ia en Ca 
HOt aches. ath. t code ee 


G.— Handling of objects: 
1. Heavy objects, rolling, carrying, 
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I.—Moving trains, vehicles, etc.: 
Derailments, Collisions (a een Brie (ees rag a heal fd 
2. Being struck or run over by, or 
crushed by, or between cars and 


GNEINGS Sate. ache.) ee ee 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1939 BY MONTHS AND 
INDUSTRIES 
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(a) Decennial census of 1931. (b) Annual census of industry 1937. (c) Annual census of industry 1938. 
(d) Fishermen only, annual census of industry 1938. (e) Revised figures for 1938. 
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year under review. The most serious accident 
occurred at Quarryville, New Brunswick, on 
October 9, where six loggers were killed when 
a truck skidded into a bridge abutment, the 
brakes having failed. On March 2, four hotel 
employees lost their lives in a fire that 
destroyed a hotel at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
On October 26, four miners lost their lives 
following a rock burst in a mine at Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario. 


When an electric train struck their car, near 
Burnaby, British Columbia, a highway con- 
struction foreman and two labourers were 
killed, on March 9. On May 13, three loggers 
were drowned in Lesser Slave Lake, Alberta, 
when their boat burned. Two engineers and a 
brakeman were killed in a collision of two 
trains, near Sprague, Manitoba, on September 
11. When a freighter crashed into their 
schooner, in the St. Lawrence River, near 
Deschaillons, Quebec, three members of the 
crew were drowned on July 22. A sewage 
inspector and two labourers were asphyxiated 
and drowned when overcome with gas in a 
septic tank, at Galt, Ontario, on July 11. On 
December 31, three coal miners were gassed 
in a mine at Cadomin, Alberta. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
291, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving implements 
(both those impelled by power and _ those 
drawn by horses), by moving watercraft and 
by aircraft (civil aviation). The largest um- 
ber of accidents in this category, 105, appears 
under the heading “automobiles and other 
power vehicles and implements,” 62 in the 
group thheaded “persons being struck or run 
over by, or crushed by or between cars and 
engines,” (41 of these being engaged in steam 
railways); 57 were in connection with water- 
craft (11 of these being in logging, 19 in fish- 
ing and trapping, and 18 in water transporta- 
tion); 19 were caused by animal drawn vehicles 
and implements; 15 were due to derailments 
and collisions (14 of which were in steam rail- 
ways) ; 15 were caused by persons “falling from 
or in cars and engines”; 12 by mine and quarry 
cars; and 6 by aircraft. 

Fatalities numbering 194 were caused by 
“falls of persons,” classified as follows: 65 into 
pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc. (some of 
which resulted in drowning), 61 from eleva- 
tions, 29 from loads, etc., 9 down stairs and 


inclines, 7 from ladders, 6 falls on the level, 5 
due to collapse of support, 5 on sharp objects, 
4 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., and 3 into holds 
of vessels. 

“Falling objects” caused 174 fatalities, of 
which 70 were due to trees and limbs, while 
60 occurred in mines and quarries; of the re- 
mainder, 24 were due to objects falling from 
elevations, loads, piles, 10 to collapse of struc- 
ture, 6 to breaking or loosening of straps, 
cables, etc., and 4 to other falling objects. 

Next in order were “dangerous substances,’ 
causing 142 fatalities as follows: 40 due to 
electric current, 33 to explosive substances, 19 
to hot and inflammable substances and flames, 
16 to conflagrations, 16 to gas fumes, poison, 
etc., 13 to steam escapes, boiler explosions, 
compressed air, and 5 to mine explosions from 
gas, coal dust, etc. 

Handling of objects caused 33 fatalities, 29 
were caused by animals, (22 of which were due 
to. horses), 28 by striking against or being 
struck by objects; 23 by hoisting apparatus; 
21 by working machines; 13 by prime movers, 
and 3 by tools. 

The category “other causes’ includes 80 
fatalities of which 38 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc.; 19 to lightning, frost, 
storms, sunstroke; 11 to cave-ins, land slides, 
ice jams, etc.; 9 to shooting and violence; 1 
to drowning not elsewhere specified; and 2 
concerning which no particulars were available. 
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Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of accidents according to 
provinces shows that the largest number, 375, 
occurred in Ontario. There were 232 in Que- 
bec, 196 in British Columbia, 61 in Nova 
Scotia, 51 in Alberta, 42 in Manitoba, 36 in 
Saskatchewan, 7 in Prince Edward Island, and 
2 in Yukon and Northwest Territories. In 


Ontario the fataleties occurred in the 
following industries: transportation and 
public utilities, 65; mining, non-ferrous 


smelting and quarrying, 64; agriculture, 59; 
construction, 51; manufacturing, 50; service, 
34, logging, 24; trade, 15; electric light and 
power, 10; and fishing and trapping, 3. In 
Quebec, the largest number, 52, was in con- 
struction, with 46 in transportation and public 
utilities, 36 in agriculture, 26 in logging, 21 
in manufacturing, 18 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 16 in service, 7 in trade, 
7 in electric light and power, and 38 in fishing 
and trapping. In British Columbia there were 
72 fatalities in logging, 38 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 26 in trans- 
portation and public utilities, 20 in manu- 
facturing, 10 in construction, 9 in fishing and 
trapping, 7 in service, 6 in agriculture, 5 in 
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trade and 3 in electric light and power. In Nova 
Scotia the largest number, 18, was in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying. In Mani- 
toba the largest number, 18, was in trans- 
portation and public utilities. In Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, there were respectively 20 and 
19 fatalities in agriculture and no other in- 
dustry suffered so many fatalities in these 
provinces. In New Brunswick the largest 
number was in logging in which there were 
10 fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,031, classified under the various 
groups of industries as follows: transportation 
and public utilities, 174 or 16-88 per cent of 
the total; agriculture, 162 or 15-70 per cent; 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
161 or 15:62 per cent; logging, 141 or 13-68 
per cent; construction, 127 or 12-32 per cent; 
manufacturing, 105 or 10-19 per cent; service, 
70 or 6:79 per cent; trade, 88 or 3:69 per 
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cent; fishing and trapping, 28 or 2-70 per cent; 
electric light and power, 25 or 2°43 per cent. 

The table of fatalities by months indicates 
that the greatest number, 118, occurred in 
July, while the smallest total, 54, was recorded 
in February. The table gives the total number 
of persons gainfully employed in most of the 
industries, the latest census figures available 
being given in each case. For agriculture, 
logging, construction, trade, finance, service, 
etc., the figures were those of the decennial 
census for 1981, for manufacturing, from the 
annual census of industry for 1937, for mining, 
fishing, electric light and power, steam rail- 
ways, street and electric railways, air trans- 
portation, telegraphs and telephones, and ex- 
press, from the annual census of industry for 
1938. 

While the latest figures available as to 
numbers employed are not in any instance 
those for the year under review, they are in- 
cluded, however, for general comparative pur- 
poses. 


Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents in Canada Recorded by Provicial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents and 
fatalities arising out of employment that is 
from industrial diseases, etc. The only infor- 
mation of a comprehensive nature as to non- 
fatal accidents is from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards in the various provinces, 
except in manufacturing, mining, and steam 
and electric railway operation, in which acci- 
dents are dealt with by various governmental 
departments and commisisons. These are also 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed from 
time to time in the Lasour Gazerts, informa- 
tion being given as to accidents, amounts paid 
in compensation, etc. The annual reports of 


the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for 1938 were summarized in the 
following issues: Alberta, Manitoba, New 


Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
May, 19389, pages 487-490; Ontario, June, 1939, 
pages 591-592; Quebec, July, 1989, page 680; 
British Columbia, December, 1939, pages 
1237-1238. 

None of the provinces has jurisdiction over 
all industries, so that the accidents recorded 
are those in certain industries only. Most 


of the Boards deal with accidents in logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and public utilities, excluding agri- 
culture, trapping, finance, domestic service, 
etc., but include to some extent fishing, trade 
and government service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for 1933, 1934, 1985, 1936, 1937, 1938 and also 
include some preliminary figures for 1939. It 
may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show 1247 fatal industrial 
accidents as occurring during 1937, while the 
total number of fatal accidents which were 
included by the Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards for that year was 714, ex- 
clusive of Prince Edward Island. This differ- 
ence is largely accounted for by the fact that 
the Provincial Boards do not record accidents 
in all industries. In addition, however, the 
Board’s records only show accidents to em- 
ployees, while the records of the Department 
of Labour register accidents to all persons 
occupied in industry, including employers and 
workmen carrying on their own business, of 
whom, there are many, particularly in truck- 
ing, trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1988 AND 1939 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION BOARDS 











: Medical | Temporary | Permanent 
Province aid only(a,s\, disabititay|> disability |» o"9! Total 
1933 
NG VAISCOULa Seite Lene cP EEE etek cities sahta. wblaseetey 1,387 3,430 318 33 5,168 
INS walGRUNS 1G eer ee eS fos Nes as uel ieee opastyein sau 2,700 3,606 351 26 6, 683 
QUCDCCt Nees tie oe ees cates + teasers © siete pret emare as 2s ees 14, 267 11,235 1,099 122 26, 723 
Ontario Ra None is Pas Fe ES i ik eee sare raie tat 17,258 14, 235 15 159 33, 163 
WES COR Rae ee is ee bb clbigh aie le lil whet lalla sich de 'al be i's 6,6 2, 655 2,680 160 10 5,505 
Saskebe MO Wee ee ee ee cs Pe et ote cele Ne tien tetera eel avereter erty s 1,124 1,185 68 13 2,390 
Alberta ser Bast ob ries + SAU ns 054 Perel Ree i tee 2,242 5,840 57 21 8, 160 
Brak SbR@o lui Dlare o eercie Aa lere tran EMERG Mia vectesars Dele coterie dilate Sates oe 7,575 502 97 8,174 
“FNS IF) Tian eae etn, ect tested = RRR IN ME AY Sa 41,633 49,786 4,066 481 95, 966 
1934 ° 
INGWaRSctonia gees cent. vee tec dees tame oe a aaeeee eat 1,916 5,644 464 39 8,063 
INS WHS RUNS VLG Lc eran, eee aR oD Ah pee arene ele aU erent La ates olen 65 1,765 D, (il 358 24 7, 858 
Quebecaer eee yey iiae eae ais she ole meets hath alters cE Peta Te gee a eiaals Leis 14,252 1,390 142 SL, .O0'8 
OnGariove oc eer he ec lck acai Marca eeh oe sate dete Rataers wee 24,552 22,020 1,790 211 48,573 
WESITTUOLA AS ee ae ec OR ae c Gas trader dota (MORAY SHREDS ray ona ate Tomes 3,205 3,168 190 15 6,578 
GaisKate te waned. cise the see Here h ominee ale Rtaigit nee olathe 1,559 1,598 58 8 B23 
Alberta ia rents rs hed Faved iin 4k on Pe te Fe Beene 2 ta. nye 3,212 6, 284 Td. 35 9,608 
BTSs hEO@o UI Dla teen Sra eras otters eines Gee cites abroad yale ae sae sk te ters 9,427 451 116 9,994 
TR Yay Het sire beer A IRI SEIT Labels teh EA MN 51,982 68, 104 4,778 590 125,454 
1935 
IN VaiSeo tier ria tie ae Sk i es ha We ae eee aA pai raue oth aie! 2,331 6,119 460 61 8,971 
ING wale Runswick a aedoe <euackaorea sets) omerleteteraaie.tt nic atelsuale.ovee 1,942 5,000 283 26 D251 
Quebece re cee rae. ib Soh andes cated Ache atobeiet «is, ou Aah eeiss 17,196 16,331 1,490 146 35, 163 
(QUE CHOY vous oo. ORCS Stee ES Sar a are NPR eA sleses Roeen 27,904 23 , 024 992 208 52,128 
WEATEO Dyer Seis Meee, Stirs cote dee «cree sg Meares anny 4,274 Bie 210 21 8, 237 
Saskaitelrewaneeteds ces eee ate. A SOSA IRs Be 1,820 1,699 64 14 3,597 
Alberta eect agai syn) hobo. htyret < die Getting “Ah ats, cates rertots 4,183 6,744 72 59 11,058 
BrinishiGolumabiger ns «ice cease cistron ce eases tae leith tie se 2,000 11,293 607 146 14,046 
CEO tAey Se Reta iokeal oes ea MER ORE ein Ce eo ete 61, 650 73,942 4,178 681 140,451 
1936 
UNVOR (SOOAN G2 oe, A RR ORE Hoe ee oe ee Serene mee 2,846 6,818 529 53 10, 246 
I Nirah jie BI AELTS pO) eee rea ae Re Seca stone once Beate GES ae 2,303 6, 290 339 25 8,957 
Guise (el) eh ee IE te tn Riera Os, IAB hn CAS an 18,294 19, 286 1,800 122 39,502 
Ontarig we tes face Bo ee sels ciate sole a ta eee ea ere ees 30,086 22,954 §35 272 54,147 
DEATITUOW Se ee eee NC a PTC Ne trae aria 4,860 4,186 216 37 9,299 
Saskatelenan fash ota hs! Meereseer eel te Lalsnapnaye ai Sr nuh asta hie 2,183 2,361 84 14 4,642 
AUD ORE ees eee s ait MME Mere: Ro sciclntdins at Steet an UMN ed averradl ite eie lame 4, 230 4,834 91 43 9,198 
British Colum ae ee ns ee aes, REELS, © Reahd scone es WERE RA] ic ooh eeipne Mite 13,547 657 168 14,372 
AN OHALL Es MRE AAC nd ORES ree aor Bis oka etre tas 64, 802 80,276 4,551 734 150, 363 
1937 
INO Val Scout eee cee. MR Seas, IIe 0) dvdr MIN: oheueletois« 3,168 8,179 546 60 11,953 
NG Wirt sivre lst eeee ee terete nde ieee hag sete ainea BA 3,304 7, 863 332 22 11)521 
Qe CCH (EN) Rha os = Aa eso aie ete s 0 BEM yore cheng s, w oe tankteecet 24,473 24, 667 836 127 50, 103 
(Os sUiay io), Bk nelue- ak Shee. ard, nese JE te ont ma as 34,318 26,427 1,049 248 62,042 
(MAN CODA te eee CR. ee Ne ae ec ate oe eee 4,781 4,120 232 20 9,153 
PVE SNP Mia ies ARR ay ME A eA GS Ie Se Se a ae 1,840 2. 362 81 13 4,296 
PeNihoved tithe bye yeh WS eae DS CARE Soe ho hy Rey Boba 2 ne Cl ee AA Ira bed 6,174 4,993 103 43 TSS 
Britisni@olumbiahesaes : Beasties Bie ee eee: | eee ores 14,457 16,431 594 181 31, 663 
ALG eet se ap eaten. Set are ated <isttaeh ood chee 92,515 95,042 Saves 714 192,044 
1938 (c) 
INOW, SCOLLA REE ae ee ete he eRe aE Pies Me ra hele 3,120 7,586 637 65 11,408 
INowalerunsywic neh Aen) Sect ts mera Pion eo. i al lH Vio aeRee sukllia. fa «/ Oa Desta Mabe s pleted Hayate eb yate'« ate) s audi wer a ase ssbn ” she 
Gye) ayer, a oh ge ie oa 3 ole el 2 a aE ale a ani Uibeana bales bed aie BB « Nieyrst el Do Reece nem es ont RTI <f ORME OY hlchce create aOR (acer Seo Ug 
OU EE IOP eee een he he ics Ss Meee t ES oe ete ate «wate a eames 29,559 a 501 936 276 52,272 
DEAT UO At Mar patie cies a ener ceciecne: trees: wyoetouee tae eins aio MMe cee a 4. 836 4,286 220 48 9,390 
Saskatchewan seer ee aet, HHL Rae ee, tale asta s cates 2,008 2, 934 61 16 4,319 
APOE ta Nee teee Se Ere Ey vee AS Se Se a ats seaedeties 5,510 6, 255 112 51 11,928 
BritishuC ol Dias bree. nce cic tebss eee. dF aves wre rste, «wich Do Pale levees 12,566 14,028 754 139 27,487 
OMEN CE eres er er ee Eee eRe eee elke cco RTI iene stele cPsntteee OU Mat Mee tes murran tare (eiaue dsl raiser mieseds race 
1939 (b) 
NovaiScotiaiese ay cms TI CRe: Gucci eens ome. ae 3,258 7, 933 224 41 11,456 
Nowa ruins a7 G etait ede ate. Wer onic 8c 5.0 nse hinge hai talchoh ariel] («AR pSpeM SeRGNG Belli Rey see exe estan dade lloys- dyatad abe ar eteaataall Nea aiaha a \hotec hall Ska saan oka cities 
(AIG) eYNoW AME Ss OSH BE SABES OAM cide 5 GEE oat eid ots oe IB St cate, arena IRRnais 6 PRR Entec ar mend ISinrniside comer Orr Ree DAE 
ONEaTIO Reo eee cea Mee ee Ce oes wens eae eae 29,967 23 , 218 988 237 54,405 
Manitoba: ere epee ess AROS, PALE. i SI RM 5,185 4,080 208 31 9,504 
Saskatchewan Geren g. . aes). ee Wed cartier oh 2/283 2: 609 73 19 4,984 
Alin or tensa he Semin eset eed erves < score ese ey aeane s agartls Sb gy his sxe re ayeubselekonl aus susketotel ted ous 13,366 101 37 13,504 
(Beriisb. C Oui Olas ae eek mere ci Saie 8 aie ei Me elk susters dlglesugtsrcce sop 11,994 14,915 784 142 27,835 
TRO tall Aa ee eR A? . LURE. Te eet TR rake, lhe AE Se Me cet om detalen- (fin he veka te Me 


(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation: 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 


(b) Preliminary figures. 
(c) Subject to further revision. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


British Columbia Court Upholds Judgment Allowing Injunction and 
Awarding Damages Against Projectionists Union 


\\/ tH Chief Justice Martin dissenting in 

part although he agreed with the de- 
cision, the British Columbia Court of Appeal 
on September 19, 1939, dismissed the appeal 
of the defendants, officers and trustees of the 
local Union of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving- 
picture Machine Operators and of the Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District Trades 
and Labour Council from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1939, p. 233) awarding 
$2,000 damages against them and granting an 
injunction against picketing the premises of 
the respondent, a private company owning and 
operating a theatre in suburban Vancouver in 
which the sole shareholders are R. E. W. 
Fairleigh, his wife and son. Although the 
unions were not named as defendants in the 
action, their trustees were sued in a repre- 
sentative capacity and the judgment directed 
that, pursuant to the Trade Unions Act of 
British Columbia, the funds of the unions are 
liable for damages and costs, 

Differences between the union and the 
theatre owner arose out of the union’s policy 
of requiring two projectionists to be on duty 
at the same time. On July 2, 1936, a Govern- 
ment regulation provided that from January 
1, 1938, subject to the installation of certain 
safety devices, every moving-picture theatre 
equipped with two or more kinematographs 
could operate with one licensed projectionist 
instead of two as required previously. On 
September 27, 1937, the coming in force of the 
regulation was postponed until January 1, 
1939, but it was cancelled on September 13, 
19388. | 

However, anticipating the coming into force 
of the regulation, the theatre operators insisted 
on a three- or four-month instead of a two- 
year agreement with the union governing 
working conditions whereupon the union called 
a strike. When the strike had lasted two days 
the owners agreed to employ two pro- 
jectionists in each theatre but the respondent, 
in an agreement made with the union on 
October 5, 1937, later inserted after the words, 
“The party of the first part agrees to employ 
only projectionists supplied by the party of 
the second part,” the words “except and only 
when members of the family of the party of 
the first part are not available.” Fairleigh ex- 
pected his son to qualify for a projectionist’s 
licence some five months later when he claimed 
the plan was for him and his son to be the two 
projectionists required by the agreement. The 


union, on the other hand, maintained that the 
understanding was that the respondent was to 
employ one union prejectionist who was not a 
member of the Fairleigh family. In March, 
1988, when the son obtained his licence the 
union projectionist was given two weeks’ 
notice. 

From May 7 to June 21, when an interim 
injunction was obtained, the union picketed 
the theatre, the pickets bearing an inscription 
to the effect that the Hollywood Theatre did 
not empley members of the projectionists’ 
union and distributing handbills, one lot of 
which set out the appellants’ interpretation 
of the agreement. As the agreement stipulated 
that “this contract is not subject to any other 
understanding or agreement either written or 
verbal,” the trial judge refused to admit 
evidence of any verbal agreement. On Satur- 
day night, June 11, there was a mass demon- 
stration of 60 or 70 pickets “with the result 
that in effect entrance to the theatre was 
obstructed.” The respondent was placed on 
the “We do not patronize list” published by 
the union in its official organ The Labour 
Statesman. 

The defendants maintained that “peaceful 
picketing” was allowed in British Columbia 
under the provincial Trade Unions Act enacted 
in 1902, section 3 of which (as the sec- 
tions were renumbered in 1936) provides that: 


No such trade union or association shall be 
enjoined, nor shall any officer, member, agent, or 
servant of such trade union or association 
or any other person be enjoined, nor shall it or 
its funds or any such officer, member, agent, 
servant, or other person be made liable in 
damages for communicating to any workman, 
artisan, labourer, employee, or person, facts 
respecting employment or hiring by or with 
any employer, producer, or consumer or dis- 
tributor of the products of labour or the pur- 
chase of such products, or for persuading or 
endeavouring to persuade by fair or reasonable 
argument, without unlawful threats, intimi- 
dation, or other unlawful acts, such last-named 
workman, artisan, labourer, employee, or per- 
son, at the expiration of any existing contract, 
not to renew the same with or to refuse to 
become the employee or customer of any such 
employer, producer, consumer, or distributor 
of the products of labour. 


Section 4 reads: 


No such trade union or association, or its 
officer, member, agent, or servant, or other 
person, shall be enjoined or liable in damages, 
nor shall its funds be liable in damages for 
publishing information with regard to a strike 
or lockout, or proposed or expected strike or 
lockout, or other labour grievance or trouble, or 
for warning workmen, artisans, labourers, or em- 
ployees or other persons against seeking, or 
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urging workmen, artisans, labourers, employees 
or other persons not to seek employment in the 
locality affected by such strike, lockout, labour 
grievance or trouble, or from purchasing, buy- 
ing, or consuming products produced or dis- 
tributed by the employer of labour party to 
such strike, lockout, labour grievance or trouble, 
during its continuance. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice O’Halloran of 
the Court of Appeal: 


Two important questions appear—first, 
whether what was done—described by the 
appellants as ‘peaceful picketing’—is permitted 
as such by the statute; and secondly, whether the 
appellants could exercise their statutory ex- 
emptions to enforce the union’s interpretation 
of its contract with the respondents. 

It is to be borne in mind that this is not an 
ordinary labour dispute in which the appellants 
seek to improve their conditions of employ- 
ment by a strike accompanied by ‘picketing’ of 
the employer’s premises. On the contrary, it 
involves interpretation of an existing contract 
to which the Projectionist Union is a party 
and by which it is bound in law... 

Throughout the argument the appellants have 
adhered to the term ‘peaceful picketing.’ Before 
discussing the legality of what was done, it 
should be said at once that in my view at least 
the term ‘peaceful picketing’ has no place in the 
law of this Province. It is a negation in terms, 
for ‘picketing’ as conducted here cannot be 
described as peaceful. While violence did not 
occur, it was not due to lack of provocation; 
the display of organized labour strength and the 
atmosphere of labour power cowed active opposi- 
tion and discouraged retaliatory or protective 
measures which would have led inevitably to 
violence. Without intimidation, obstruction 
and moral coercion it was useless for the pur- 
poses employed; with them it was provocative. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran pointed out that 
there was no other provincial statute in Can- 
ada similar to the British Columbia Trade 
Unions Act and there was therefore no guide 
to its interpretation available from other 
provinces. Reference was made to Schuberg 
v. Local International Alliance Theatrical 
Stage Employees (Lasour Gazerts, 1927, pp. 
339, 473) which, being decided on an equal 
division of the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal, upheld the judgment of the lower 
Court awarding damages against the union but 
the Schuberg case was distinguished as one 
in which there was no contract with the 
employees, in which picketing occurred during 
a strike and “no organized mass demonstration 
occurred.” 

What took place in the Schuberg case was 
therefore of a much milder and less aggressive 
character, concerning terms and conditions of 
employment and by the people directly affected 
and with no relation to an existing contract; 
yet in the result the judgment against the 
union was upheld. 

English decisions were considered of little 
assistance since the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
permits a person, in furtherance of a trade 
dispute, to attend at or near a place of 
business or residence for the purpose of peace- 


fully obtaining or communicating information 
or peacefully persuading any person to work 
or abstain from working and prohibits a Court 
from entertaining an action against a union 
or its members for any tortious act alleged to 
have been committed by or on behalf of the 
union. The limitation on picketing imposed 
by the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 
1927, was also referred to, in which the right 
granted by the 1906 statute was abrogated 
if the pickets “attend in such numbers or 
otherwise in such manner as to be calculated 


to intimidate any person . . .”, intimidating 


being defined to mean “to cause in the mind 
of any person a reasonable apprehension of 
injury . . . or of violence or damage to any 
person or property.” 


The language in the English statute of 1906 
was likened by the Court to that in Section 
20 of the Clayton Act passed by the Congress 
of the United States in 1914 while the inter- 
pretation of the latter statute was considered 
similar to that adopted in effect in the English 
Act of 1927 which prohibits the “kind of 
picketing which occurred in the case before 
the British Columbia Court.” Section 20 of 
the Clayton Act was considered to be “more 
explicit and wider than the British Columbia 
Trade Unions Act.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Justice O’Halloran dealt 
with certain American judgments under the 
Clayton Act: 


Decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
cited hereafter carry greater effect because the 
local Projectionist Union is a member of the 
great United States Union and is governed to 
a large extent by the latter’s policy; likewise 
the movie picture theatres are affected in their 
operation in so many ways by what is done 
in the United States. . In my view the 
two statutes bear such a close parallel in this 
relevant aspect that the cited decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court may be related 
logically to the comparable circumstances of 


‘picketing’ now under review. 


Section 20 of the Clayton Act reads, in part: 


That no restraining order. shall be 
granted. . in any case between an employer 
and employees. . . or between persons employed 
and persons seeking employment, involving, or 
growing out of a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment unless. . . And no 
such restraining order or injunction shall pro- 
hibit any person or persons. . from ter- 
minating any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labour, or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading others 
by peaceful means so to do; or from attending 
at any place where any such person or persons 
may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information, or 
from peacefully persuading any person to work 
or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to 
patronize or to employ any party to such dis- 
pute, or from recommending, advising, or per- 
suading others by peaceful and lawful means so 
tO 0s «5 
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The American case referred to at length by 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran was Truaz v. Corrigan 
decided in 1921 by the United States Supreme 
Court, Justices Holmes, Pitney and Brandeis 
dissenting. The decision reversed a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Arizona upholding 
the constitutional validity of a state law 
limiting the use of the injunction in labour 
disputes which in language was almost 
identical with Section 20 of the Clayton Act 
but which the Arizona Court had interpreted 
to permit patrolling in front of the plaintiffs’ 
business with banners announcing plaintiffs’ 
unfairness, the use of epithets and verbal 
castigation of the employers and their business. 
Such conduct constituted, in the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court as expressed by 
Chief Justice Taft, “moral coercion by illegal 
annoyance and obstruction. plainly a 
conspiracy” and as such was a deprivation of 
the plaintiffs’ property without due process of 
law and therefore unconstitutional under the 
Fourteenth Amendment.* 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran, in comparing the 
British Columbia Act with the Clayton Act 
stated: 


The term “picket” is not used in either statute. 
By no straining of the language may such terms 
as “communicating,” “persuading,” “recommend- 
ing,” “advising,” “warning,” and “urging” be 
extended to include marching backwards and 
forward in an organized manner in front of the 
employer’s premises, let alone include the organ- 
ized mass demonstration of June 11. Tactics of 
this character have little in common with 
“warning,” “urging,” “persuading,” “recommend- 
ing” and “advising;” instead such tactics imply 
an atmosphere of moral coercion, intimidation 
and obstruction. They are more in the nature 
of command than of persuasion, of implied 
threats than “warning and urging;” the more so 
when it is apparent to the onlooker that the 
proceedings are organized in a militant manner 
and are supervised by the powerful Trades and 
Labour Council representing all sections of 
organized labour in a large city. So organized 
and conducted the “picketing” in this case was 
tantamount to a public declaration that any 
one patronizing the respondent’s theatre was an 
enemy to organized labour; it carried an im- 
plied challenge to members of the public to flout 
openly if they dared the power of organized 
labour and incur its animosity. 

In view of what took place both here and in 
the Truaw case, it is significant that neither 





_*In 1932 Congress passed the Norris-Laguardia Act 
limiting the jurisdiction of the federal Courts to issue 
Injunctions in labour disputes restraining any person 
from giving publicity to the existence of, or to the 
facts involved in any labour dispute, whether by 
advertising, speaking, patrolling, or by any other 
method not involving fraud or violence or from assem- 
bling peaceably to act or to organize to act in pro- 
motion of their interests in a labour dispute. Some 24 
states now have legislation restricting the use of the 
injunction but the definition of ‘“dispute’’ varies. In 
upholding the validity of the federal Act in 1923, the 
United States Supreme Court distinguished Truazr v. 
Corrigan on the ground that the Arizona statute granted 
immunity from both civil and criminal process and did 
not merely restrict the use of the injunction. 

the Clayton Act nor the British Columbia Act 


permits persons “attending at or near” the em- 
ployer’s premises to “persuade” members of the 
public not to patronize the employer. The 
words “attending at or near” do not appear at 
all in the British Columbia Act. They appear 
in the Clayton Act, but are restricted to “per- 
suading” a person “to work or to abstain from 
working;” they do not apply therein to “per- 
suading” members of the public to cease patron- 
izing an employer. It is apparent that a 
number of persons “attending at or near,” viz., 
in front of a theatre for the purpose of organ- 
ized and militant patrol and demonstration 
create quite a different effect than if it occurs 
at a place which is not “at or near” the theatre; 
also that an organized patrol and mass de- 
monstration wherever it is held will have quite 
a different effect than if “communication” and 
“persuasion” is conducted quietly by individual 
persons without an outward display of organ- 
ized force and massed action. 


The question was considered whether the 
privileges of the British Columbia Act were 
extended to interference with other than 
parties to the dispute such as patrons of the 
theatre. The Court was of the opinion that 
the Act allowed immunity only to parties 
directly concerned, it being confined to “work- 
men, artisans, labourers, employees or other 
persons” which must, from the context, mean 
other persons of the same kind. It was con- 
sidered that there is nothing in the Act to 
indicate that the right to “warn” or “urge” 
against patronizing an employer who is party 
to a labour dispute is to extend to the exer- 
cise of intimidation and moral coercion of his 
customers, actual or prospective. In this con- 
nection the Court referred to Duplex Printing 
Press Company v. Deering, a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, 1921, in a case 
involving an attempt by the International 
Association of Machinists to organize a boycott 
of the customers of the company, the trucking 
companies that carried its presses and those 
who set them up. Mr. Justice Pitney, giving 
the majority opinion in that case, was quoted 
by Mr. Justice O’Halloran as defining the scope 
of the Clayton Act thus: 

“Full and fair effect wll be given to every 
word if the exceptional privilege be confined— 
as the natural meaning of the word confines it 
—to those who are proximately and substan- 
tially concerned as parties to an actual dispute 
respecting the terms or conditions of their own 
employment, past, present or prospective”. 

When counsel for the appellants argued that 
at common law they had the right to picket 
because their intention in doing so was to 
further their own trade union interests and 
that any injury to the respondent was inci- 
dental and not the primary purpose of the 
picketing he relied on the principle stated by 
the House of Lords in Sorrell v. Smith in 1925 
that no wrong is committed if injury is in- 
cidental to the combination and not its 
primary purpose. The Court pointed, how- 
ever, out that the latter was not a case of 
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picketing and under the English Trade Dis- 
putes Act an act done by a person in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
is not actionable only on the ground that it 
is an interference with the trade, business or 
employment of some other person and no 
action against a trade union for tort may be 
entertained by any Court. In Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran’s opinion, if it were not for the 
fact that Sorell v. Smith related to trading and 
not employment the second principle laid down 
in that case—“if it could be applied to a 
labour controversy” in British Columbia— 
would apply to the facts in the case before 
him, viz——“A combination of two or more per- 
sons wilfully to injure a man in his trade is 
unlawful and, if it results in damages to him 
is actionable”. In the Court’s opinion, 

the purpose of “picketing” in this case was to 
injure the respondent in its trade, so that it 
would be compelled by loss of revenue to accept 
the Union’s interpretation of its contract or go 
out of business. The Union could not further 
its trade interest in this case without first so 
injuring the respondent’s business that it would 
be compelled to do one or the other. The 
primary purpose was to injure the respondent’s 
business. Injury to respondent’s business was 
not an incidental, consequential or ancillary 
consideration; it was the primary and pivotal 
consideration. Furtherance of the Union’s trade 
interest would be effected by the injury caused 
to respondent’s business. 


(Citing Allied Amusements Ltd. v. Reaney, 
Lasour GazerTn, 1937, p. 1281 and Besler v. 
Matthews, Lasour Gazetts,. 1939, p. 235, both 
decisions of the Manitoba Court of Appeal, 
and the Truax and Schuberg cases). 


The second question, whether, if what was 
done was within the Trade Unions Act exemp- 
tions, the appellants could take advantage of 
their statutory exemptions to enforce the 
union’s interpretation of its contract was de- 
cided in the negative. In the Court’s view, the 
immunities conferred upon a labour union by 
the statute do not apply during the existence 
of a contract to which the union is a party, 
and a controversy concerning the interpreta- 
tion of such a contract is not a labour dispute 
within the meaning of the Trade Unions Act. 
If the employer committed a breach of the 
contract the union had its remedy in the 
Courts. 


As to the argument of the appellants, that 
actions for tort are not covered by the Supreme 
Court Rule for the making of an _ order 
that certain persons shall for the purposes of 
an action represent and defend the action on 
behalf of themselves and all other persons 
constituting an unincorporated association, the 
Court held that the British Columbia Trade 
Unions Act itself makes liable in damages the 
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trustees of a trade union in their representative 
capacity and the funds of a trade union are 
liable when the trustees are sued in such 
capacity. The case was distinguished from 
Local Union 1562 United Mine Workers of 
America v. Williams & Rees decided by the 
Supreme Court of Canada in 1919 (LaBour 
GazeTTe, 1919, p. 1535) chiefly on the ground 
that the British Columbia Act did not apply 
in the latter case. 


Reference was also made to the judgment 
of the House of Lords in Taff Vale Railway 
Company v. Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants (1901) in which it was held that a 
union registered under the English Trade Union 
Act, 1871, could be sued in its own name, and 
in which the opinion was expressed that an 
unregistered union could also be sued through 
its representatives. It is of interest to note 
that it was as a result of a judgment of a 
British Columbia Court, based upon the Taff 
Vale decision, awarding an injunction and 
damages against the Rossland Miners’ Union 
in 1901 that the British Columbia Trade 
Unions Act of 1902 was enacted as the English 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906 was passed largely 
on account of the Taff Vale judgment. 

It was held by Mr. Justice O’Halloran, how- 
ever, that since the union and the Trades 
and Labour Council were not named as party 
defendants, judgment should not be entered 
against them as such but that the judgment 
of the trial judge should be varied so that 
their funds are liable for the damages and 
costs awarded against their trustees in their 
representative capacity. 

Chief Justice Martin and Mr. Justice 
McQuarrie concurred in dismissing the appeal 
but the former only in part. The latter agreed 
with Mr. Justice O’Halloran in holding that 
the labour dispute was not within the protec- 
tion of the Trade Unions Act of British 
Columbia. Chief Justice Martin, on the other 
hand, held that the dispute was one within the 
Trade Unions Act and the case should be 
decided under it. He distinguished, however, 
between the “mass demonstration” which he 
considered not protected by the statute and 
the distribution of handbills which he believed 
the union was entitled to make and should 
not be liable for its result. Further, he con- 
sidered that the trial judge had no power to 
make the representative order. Chief Justice 
Martin stated that he intended to give a 
written judgment later, if time permitted, and 
that he adhered to his views as expressed in 
the Schuberg case in which he would have 
allowed the union’s appeal. Hollywood 
Theatres v. Tenney (1940) 1 Dominion Law 
Reports 452. 
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Court of Appeal in British Columbia Holds There is no Lien for Wages 
Unless Act Complied With 


A case involving the British Columbia 
Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act was decided 
by the British Columbia Court of Appeal on 
January 10 with Mr. Justice McQuarrie dis- 
senting. The appeal was allowed and the 
judgment against the claim of the workmen 
affirmed. 

The plaintiff had obtained judgment for 
$155.42 against the defendant employer who 
carried on logging operations and who owed 
his two workmen in wages $72.50 and $88.90 
respectively. Under the Attachment of Debts 
Act, the plaintiff obtained an order attaching 
the money owed by the buyer of the logs to 
the defendant up to an amount sufficient to 
satisfy the judgment and costs of the attach- 
ment proceedings and the buyer paid into 
Court $158.83 pursuant to the attachment 
order. 

In the meantime, statements of claim of 
lien for wages were filed on the defendant’s 
logs and the question for the Court was to 
determine whether the sum paid into Court 


should be paid to the plaintiff or to the 
workmen. 


The statute provides that a buyer of logs, 
before making payment for them, shall require 
the seller to furnish him with a statement of 
the wages paid and the wages due to all work- 
men employed in connection with the furnish- 
ing of the logs and the buyer is to retain for 
the workmen the sums due them. A buyer 
making payment for logs without requiring 
the production of such a statement is made 
personally liable, at the suit of any workman, 
for the amount of wages due. 

In the case before the Court, the buyer 
did not fulfil the statutory obligation of obtain- 
ing a statement of the wages due and so, the 
Court held, the money paid to him did not 
become impressed with a trust in favour of 
the workmen. Their remedy lay in an action 
against the buyer of the logs. Powell v. 
Norgren (1940) 1 Western Weekly Reports, 
Sapeq 


Quebec Court of King’s Bench Allows Appeal of Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission to Amend Claim 


With Mr. Justice Hall dissenting the Mont- 
real Division of the Court of King’s Bench 
on November 30 allowed with costs the appeal 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
against the judgment of Mr. Justice Duclos 
of the Superior Court who on May 4, 1938, 
refused a motion to amend the Statement of 
Claim by increasing the damages claimed in 
an action by the Commission against the party 
responsible for the accident. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act provides 
that in the case of an accident to a workman 
in the course of his employment in such 
circumstances as entitle the workman or his 
dependants to an action against some person 
other than his employer, the workman or 
dependants may claim compensation from 
the Accident Fund or they may bring an 
action against the third party. If the workman 
or his dependants elect to claim compensation, 
the Commission becomes entitled, in place of 
the workman or dependants, to all the rights 
of the latter with respect to an action against 
the person responsible and may bring action 
against him. 

In the case before the Court, the widow 
of the workman had elected on October 15, 
1937, to claim compensation for an accident 
to her husband on September 16 and had been 
paid $9,012.98 from the Accident Fund. The 


Commission commenced action on February 
28, 1938, claiming the exact sum which it had 
paid to the widow. When the defence was 
set up that the widow and therefore the Com- 
mission whose right depended on hers, had 
suffered no actual pecuniary loss as she had 
received in addition to the compensation, a 
larger sum from an insurance company, the 
Commission sought to amend the Statement 
of Claim to increase the claim of the widow 
and three children to $32,000, a sum sufficient 
to exceed the money she received from the 
Commission even after deduction of the insur- 
ance money, the right to deduct which was 
disputed. 

The Civil Code allows one year within which 
an action such as this must be brought, but 
more than a year had elapsed between the time 
of the accident and November 28, 1938, when 
the amendment to the Statement of Claim was 
sought. The defendants contended that it 
changed the nature of the claim and really 
added a new claim which was therefore barred 
by lapse of time. 

The majority of the Court held that it 
was not a new claim and allowed the amend- 
ment while expressing the opinion that in 
any case the Commission’s right was limited 
to $9,012.98 the sum payable under the Act 
although section 9a added to the Act in 1936 
allows the injured workman’s dependants or 
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representatives within the time limit fixed 
by the Civil Code to claim “under common 
law from any person other than the employer 

. any additional sum” proportionate to the 
actual loss sustained. Mr. Justice Hall, dis- 
senting, held the view that the right of action 
given by section 9a must be asserted before 
prescription is acquired, that the amendment 


introduced a new right of action, the time for 
bringing which had expired. Agreeing with the 
trial Judge he would have refused to allow the 
amendment and dismissed the appeal with 
costs. Commission des Accidents du Travail 
de Québec v. Geo. J. Maybury, Inc. (1940) 
68 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour du 
Bane du Roi. (en appel) No. 1, p. 30. 


Wages on Relief Works in Quebec Subject to Seizure for Debt 


On January 18, Mr. Justice Forest of the 
Superior Court of Montreal held that the 
moneys payable to a man employed on relief 
works were liable to seizure for debt subject 
to the provision of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure declaring the sum of $12 a week exempt 
from seizure. A creditor holding a judgment 
for $202.50 rent owing by a labourer employed 
by the City of Verdun on relief works was 
therefore allowed to attach the defendant’s 
wages up to $1.80 a week, the claim to be 
renewed from month to month until the 
judgment is paid in full, the costs to be 
borne by the City. 

The defendant was regularly employed in 
the construction of an auditorium from July 
24, 1939, when the writ was issued. The City 
refused to turn over his money on the ground 
that it was not wages but a weekly maintenance 
allowance for him and his family. The Court 
pointed out that he was paid $13.80 a week 
at a 40-cent hourly rate under a contract of 
hire of services, which was more than the 
sum allowed the city’s:indigents and that he 
was free to accept or reject the terms of hiring. 
He was employed by the city and not by the 
federal and provincial governments whose 
financial assistance was given after the work 


was completed under agreements between them 
and the city to which agreements the work- 
man was not a party. 

The Court agreed with the plaintiff’s argu- 
ment that these special arrangements could not 
affect the claim, that the work was undertaken 
to relieve unemployment did not alter the 
contract between the workman and the city; 
neither was his position altered by the Unem- 
ployed Aid Act, 1931, which stipulates that 
every contract made by a municipality under 
the Act for the execution of relief works must 
provide that the workmen receive a fair wage. 

From 1934 until 1939, when it was repealed, 
there was a provision in the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure exempting from seizure the wages of 
workmen and labourers employed at work 
undertaken to relieve unemployment with aid 
from the federal and provincial governments. 
This action was commenced on July 24, 1939, 
after the repeal of this clause, the effect of 
which is that the exemption applies now on 
relief works as in other cases only to $12 a 
week, the sum allowed a worker for support of 
his family. Roy v. Ouimet and City of Ver- 
dun, Cour Supérieure, Montreal, January 18, 
1940. ; 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


Reese was a slackening in industrial em- 

ployment at the beginning of March, 
according to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 11,899 employers of 
labour, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, and representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 1,109,443 persons, as 
compared with 1,118,003 in the preceding 
month. This decrease of 8,550 employees 
slightly lowered the unadjusted index number 
from 114-4 at February 1 to 113-5 at March 
1, when it was higher than in any other March 
for which statistics are available. The base 
used in calculating these indexes is the 1926 
average as 100. 

During the period, 1929-1937, upon whose 
experience the factors of seasonal adjustment 
are based, a very slightly downward trend in 
employment was indicated at March 1; the 
reduction at the latest date rather exceeded 
this average decline, with the result that the 
seasonally-adjusted index fractionally declined, 
falling from 118-8 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary to 118-3 at March 1, 1940. This was the 
highest adjusted figure for that date in the 
twenty winters for which statistics are avail- 
able. 

At March 1 in recent years of the record, 
the unadjusted index (1926100) was as 
follows:—1940, 113-5; 1939, 106-5; 1938, 
107°8; 1937, 102-8; 1986, 98-9; 1935, 96-4; 
1934, 92-7; 1933, 76-9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 
100-2; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 111-4 and 1928, 102-6. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—Reports 
were furnished to the Department of Labour at 
the beginning of March, 1940, by 2,000 local 
trade unions including 254,805 members, 29,804 
of whom or a percentage of 11-7 were unem- 
ployed, in comparison with percentages of 
11-3 at the beginning of February and 16-4 
at the beginning of March, 1939. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated declines during 
February, 1940, in the average placements in 
employment, as compared with those of the 
preceding month and also with those of Febru- 
ary last year, the major losses under the first 
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comparison taking place in services and farm- 
ing and under the second in construction and 
maintenance and farming, these decreases 
being somewhat offset by an appreciable gain 
over January reported in construction and 
maintenance and over February, 1939, in ser- 
vices and in manufacturing. Vacancies in 
February, 1940, numbered 25,126, applications 
64,735 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 23,713. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent entering into a family budget was 
$17.75 at the beginning of March as compared 
with $17.71 for February; $17.07 for March, 
1939; $17.48 for March, 1938; $17.13 for March, 
1937; $15.41 for June, 1933, the low point in 
recent years; $21.96 for March, 1930; $20.96 
for March, 1922; and $26.92 for July, 1920, 
the post war peak. In wholesale prices the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly index 
number based upon prices in 1926 as 100 con- 
tinued slightly upward in March as in the 
previous month. The figures are 83-2 for the 
week ended March 29, 82-8 for the week ended 
March 1, and 82-2 for that ended February 2. 
Comparative figures on a monthly basis are 
82-8 for February the last month for which 
the figures are available: 73-2 for March, 1939; 
83-1 for March, 1938; 85-4 for March, 1937; 
63°5 for February, 1933, the low point in recent 
years; 95:6 for March, 1929; 98-3 for March, 
1922; and 164-3 for May, 1920, the post war 
peak. 

Business Statistics—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 316. 
The index of the physic:1 volzme of business 
was 131:2 for February as compared with 
138-6 for January and 111-7 for February, 
1939. Of the five principal groups, four were 
lower in February than in January and one, 
the construction group, advanced due to an 
increase in contracts awarded. Lower volume 
was indicated for mineral production, increases 
in copper and asbestos exports, in the shipments 
of silver, in imports of bauxite as well as in 
the production of coal being more than offset 
by declines in the exports of nickel and zine 
as well as in the receipts of gold at the mint. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(*) Trade, external aggregate.. $ 
(®) Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPtIOM: Ge ways os cae 

®) Exports, Canadian produce. $ 
ustoms duty collected........ 
Bank debits to individual 


$ 
Bank deposits savings......... $ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common’ stocks) .)....20 000... 40. 
Preferredistocksiy)) Js (Ws. hae 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.... 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario.... 
(?) Prices, wholesale, index number. 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted..... 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue freight ears 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 
Operating expenses........ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, aillines $ 
Steam railways, freight in 


se eeeee 


tonemiiles Wii) Mie be Onn, sal 

Building permits.............. 
(7) Contracts awarded......... § 
Mineral production— 

PIS TOD ACN Me SUR  cliks tons 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 

Herro-aloys; cnet ence tons 

Gol ens ae 5 ee 2a ounces 

Silver ounces 

Goalie hen eMuNrer ener se on tons 
Crude petroleum imports....... gals. 
Rubber importsiuaty ue. see Ibs. 
Cotton raw, imports............ lbs. 
Wool, raw, imports............. lbs. 
Bauxite; ymporte wee ees. Ibs. 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

tim bie Seater ae ere eee bd. ft. 
Flour production............... bbls. 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 
Foot wear production.......... pairs 


Output of central electric stations 


Gay: euverage. coe iu. wo Alte k.w.h. 
Sales of insurance.............. 
Newsprint production........... tons 


Automobiles, passenger, production. 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
Li UES UCSF tna AAR is Wied AE pure 


Mineral production............... 
Manuvactiring 2. see te. el 
Construction wk, ae 
HUIGCLRIC POWER. i yo ilce ot ote? 
IDISTHIBUSIONT) Thee sce. 0 teen 
Trade employment............... 
Carloadings......... ef ae Gee 
PINDOTUS Asie Sse eee 








(Official statistics except where noted) 


1940 
February 


143,355, 624 
71,041,553 
71,078,946 

9,106, 645 


2,955,217, 112 
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1, 474, 832 
50, 130,000 
7,515, 159 
20,679,000 
3,994, 000 
20,369,000 
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81,621,000 
31,562, 000 
231, 823 
12,779 
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2,674,344, 955 
1,750, 487, 649 


2, 791,300, 000 


January 












161,957, 982 


71,104, 145 
90, 100, 133 


85,928,015 
956, 144,714 


17,601, 735 
13,598,324 


12, 244,545 
10, 416,039 


1, 266, 303 
54, 728, 387 
2,073,528 


March 


135,580, 293 


58,380, 844 
69, 269, 525 
8,044,036 


2,428,097, 769 


97,490, 456 


1,700,393, 661 


800,567,377 


171,016 


14,632, 661 
12,852,505 


10,450,845 
9,677,294 


12,054, 227, 652 


’ > 


9, 003 , 000 


40, 723 
95,697 
3,526 
414,217 
1,620,396 
1, 160, 964 
65,430, 000 
5,505, 000 
7,255,000 
2,897,000 
7,881, 000 


215,906, 720 
1,193,717 
22,869,391 
2,212,276 


76,339,000 
33,345,000 
220, 650 
12,689 


1939 


February 


98, 623, 084 


40,380, 234 
57,571,572 
5, 844, 268 


2,050, 003,522 


94,361,324 


1,690, 887,277 


787, 400, 458 


160, 156 


13,069, 775 
12,309,540 


9,195, 884 
8, 962,516 


1,706, 649, 922 


1,894, 000 
11,323, 000 


47,010,000 
3, 250, 000 
5,998, 000 
1,817,000 
7,886, 000 


254, 636,443 
1,037,446 
23, 004, 993 
1,858,229 


79,077,000 
30,588, 000 
200, 630 
10,914 


111-7 
114-1 


January 


114,552,537 


43,742,684 
70,082,752 
6,182,925 


2,511, 881, 724 


90,088,507 


1, 667, 403, 289 


791,847,317 


158,307 


13,495,005 
11,975,550 


9,699, 062 
9,238, 060 


1, 871,323,999 


1,706,730 
7,261,000 


1,588, 000 
7,572,000 


117,190,941 
1,097, 822 
18,575,206 
1,520,498 


76,999, 000 
30, 101,000 
208,380 
11,404 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{ For the week ended March 29, 
(1) Calculated trom yields of Ontario bonds. 
(}) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 
'5) Figures for four weeks ending March 30, 1940, and corresponding previous p 


1940, 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


eriods. 


(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending March 23, February 24, and January 27, 1940; March 25, Feb- 
(*) Index numbers are adjusted 


ruary 25, and January 28, 1939. 
when necessary for seasonal variation. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(#) Excluding gold. 
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In the manufacturing group the decline as com- 
pared with the previous month was due in large 
part to decreases indicated by the figures for 
manufacture of sugar, imports of rubber, the 
exports of wood pulp and lumber, the pro- 
duction of iron, and steel and imports of crude 


petroleum. The output of electric power was, 


slightly lower than in the previous month. In 
distribution decline was indicated by the 
figures for car loadings and external trade. All 
of the five principal groups were higher in 
February, 1940, than in February, 1939. Infor- 
mation available for March shows advance in 
wholesale prices and in the gross earnings of 
the Canadian National Railways as well as in 
the manufacture of sugar both as compared 
with the previous month and with March, 
1939. The index of employment and the 
number of cars of revenue freight were both 
slightly lower than in February but higher 
than in March, 19389. 

Strikes and Lockouts—-The number of 
strikes and lockouts during March was 11, 
involving 2,380 workers and causing a time 
loss of 19,276 man-working days, as compared 
with 14 disputes during February, involving 
3,161 workers and causing 14,687 days’ time 
loss. The increase in time loss during March 
was due chiefly to two strikes, one involving 
700 coal miners at Mountain Park, Alberta, 
and one involving upward of 600 cotton fac- 
tory workers at Milltown, N.B. In February 
most of the time loss had been caused by 
strikes of coal handlers at Toronto, Ont., and 
gold miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C. In March, 
1939, there were seven disputes, involving 
1,598 workers and causing time loss of 9,982 
working days. Only one of these disputes 
caused considerable time loss, that of rubber 
factory workers at Kitchener, Ont., which in- 
volved 1,000 workers and a loss of 8,000 days. 
Of the eleven disputes recorded for March, 
1940, seven were recorded s terminated during 
the month, two resulting in favour of the 
employers and one in favour of the workers 
involved, one being partially successful, two 
resulting in compromise settlements and the 
result of one being recorded as indefinite. 
Four disputes, involving approximately 1,500 
workers, were recorded as unterminated at the 
end of March. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been called off or declared ter- 
minated by the unions involved. 


During the past month 
Industrial unanimous reports were sub- 
Disputes mitted to the Minister of 
Investigation Labour by Boards of Con- 
Act ciation and Investigation 


in the case of two disputes 
between (1) the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and its motormen, polemen, 


conductors and brakemen engaged in freight 
service and (2) the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, and its coal miners. 

Six applications for the establishment of 
boards were received in the Department and 
three boards were established. 


Details of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the texts of 
the boards’ reports will be found in the section 
commencing on page 320. 


The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural direct relief 
across Canada in February 
of this year was 745,000, 
according to figures released by the Honour- 
able Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour. 
These figures are the preliminary results from 
the registration of all direct relief cases, 
carried out for the Department of Labour by 
the provinces and municipalities in February. 
The grand total for February, 1940, compared 
with the same month of 1939, showed a de- 
crease of 27 per cent, while compared with 
February, 1938, the Dominion figure was down 
by 29 per cent: both urban and agricultural 
relief showed decreases from a year ago. In 
February the total number of relief recipients 
invariably shows an increase over the previous 
month, and into February this year this in- 
crease was about 37,000 persons, compared with 
42,000 in 1939. 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in February this year numbered 
169,000, an increase of 3:8 per cent from the 
revised January total. The figure for Febru- 
ary this year showed a decrease of 11-3 per 
cent from February a year ago, and a decrease 
of 3:4 per cent from February, 1938. 


Statistics of 
relief recipients 
for February 


A total of 636,000 persons were receiving non- 
agricultural relief in February, an increase of 
4 per cent from the corrected figures for the 
previous month: February, 1939, had shown 
a 4:4 per cent increase over January. This 
category includes all totally unemployable, 
partially employable and fully employable 
persons, together with all dependents of family 
heads. This aggregate showed a decrease of 9 
per cent from the figure for February, 1939, 
and a decrease of 3 per cent from the figure 
for February two years ago. 


The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop condi- 
tions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A total 
of 22,000 farmers who, together with their de- 
pendents, accounted for a farm population of 
109,000, were reported as receiving agricultural 
relief for subsistence in February. The 
Dominion total on agricultural relief in Febru- 
ary increased by 14 per cent from the revised 
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January figure, but was 66 per cent lower than 
in February, 1939, and 72 per cent less than in 
February, 1938. Figures for February for 
Saskatchewan alone showed decreases of 74 
per cent and 80 per cent from February, 1939, 
and from February, 1938, respectively: the 
Saskatchewan total of persons on agricultural 
relief represented 63-3 per cent of the Domin- 
ion total in February this year. 


As referred to in the 
Lasour Gazerre for March, 
1940, (page 194), the offices 
of the Employment Service 
of Canada have been con- 
ducting in recent months a 
civilian registration of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers whose training and experience 
would seem to qualify them for employment 
in industries engaged in the production of war 
materials. This registration has been proceed- 
ing in all provinces. 

To the end of March about 27,000 skilled 
and semi-skilled workers have been registered, 
of whom 1,200 are women; 4,700 of the total 
were employed at the time of registration, 
while of the 22,300 reported as unemployed 
when registering, 20,750 were stated to be 
fully employable and 1,550 to be partially 
employable. 

The registration is still continuing, but 
already some persons who have filed these 
special applications with the Employment 
Offices have been placed in jobs. 


Registration 
in Canada 
for Industrial 
War Work 


In view of the increase in 


Intensive the trend of minor injuries 
plant with its apparent resultant 
organization increase in infection cases— 
in first aid reports the March 29 issue 
recommended of the Canadian Textile 


by textile Journal—the Textile Group 


safety group Safety Association, under 
the chairmanship of R. H. 
Kayser, Belding-Corticelli Ltd. Montreal, 


Quebec, and organized by the Quebec Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents, 
recommended at a meeting held on March 18, 
that all textile plants employing one hundred 
men or more give consideration to the central- 
ization of first aid treatment, either by depart- 
ments or otherwise and that such treatment 
be in the care of one trained person so 
delegated for this purpose. 


“During a general discussion on the question 
of infections it was brought out that manage- 
ment should recognize the susceptibility of 
individuals to infection, and to see that proper 
first aid treatment was given and that such 
treatment should be closely followed up. A 
curb should be made on all persons in the 
habit of treating themselves because of danger 
of mistreatment.” 


The Dominion Department 


Seventh of Labour has recently 
report of published Bulletin No. 14 
Canadian in its Industrial Relations 
Railway Series, being the seventh 
Board of report of the proceedings 
Adjustment of the Canadian Railway 
No. 1 Board of Adjustment No. 1 


for the period October 1, 
1936, to September 30, 1939. 

The Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 was founded originally under an Agree- 
ment dated August 7, 1918, between the 
Railways of Canada and six Organizations 
representing employees in train, telegraph and 
maintenance of way service on these railways, 
for the purpose of avoiding any disputes or 
misunderstandings that might interfere with 
the fullest possible measure of efficiency in 
transportation service during the War. 

This was supplemented by a Post-War 
Agreement continuing the Board’s functions, 
entered, into on April 15, 1921. Under 
this new compact between the Railway 
Association of Canada (representing Canadian 
Railroads) and the six labour organizations, 
the Board now operates. 


The six railway labour organizations repre- 
sented with the Railroads in this successful 
arbitration procedure are: 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The Order of Railway Conductors. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 

The United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


During the period covered by the report 
the Board held ten sessions, sitting seventeen 
days. Decisions were rendered in twenty- 
three cases and eight cases were referred back 
to the parties, making a total of thirty-one 
hearings. 

Copies of this or any Bulletin in the series 
still in print may be obtained post free on 
request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wartime problems of indus- 


Wartime trial relations featured the 
industrial agenda of the Industrial Re- 
relations lations Conference held 
discussed at under the auspices of the 
Queen’s Industrial Relations Section, 
University School of Commerce and 
Conference Administration, Queen’s 


University, on April 10-12. 

The subject of the opening session, (pre- 
sided over by Mr. E. R. Complin, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Canadian Industries 
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Limited), was “Machinery for the Prevention 
and Settlement of Industrial Disputes”, the 
leading address being given by Mr. G. V. V. 
Nicholls, Industrial Relations Department, 
Canadian Manufacturers Association. In- 
formal discussion on this subject was re- 
sumed at the next session, the chairman being 
Mr. J. H. Brace, vice-president of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada. At this 
session also, Professor J. C. Cameron, head of 
the Industrial Relations Section, Queen’s 
University, presented a report of the work 
of this division. 

“Training Personnel for Industrial Occupa- 
tions” was the next topic on the agenda and 
the lead-off address was given by Mr. H. B. 
Chase, Director of Labour Relations, War 
Supply Board, the chairman being Mr. H. 
Taylor, chief of Industrial Service Department, 
Canadian National Carbon Company Limited. 

At the dinner session on April 11, the feature 
address was given by Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
Director, School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Queen’s University, on the subject “Wage 
Policy During the War”, the chairman being 
Mr. J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ontario. The informal discussion was con- 
tinued at the final session, presided over by 
Dr. J. Douglas Brown, Director, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University. 

Representing the Dominion Department of 
Labour at the Conference was Mr. Gerald 
H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Mi*inister. 
Others participating in the discussions were: 
Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal of Queen’s 
University; Mr. Tom Moore, President, 
Trades and ‘Labour Congress of Canada; 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, President, All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour; Mr. M. M. MacLean, 
General Secretary, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees; Mr. A. C. Charpentier, 
President, Confederation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada. 


The Home Office (Great 
Wartime Britain) has recently issued 
factory hours a report dealing with the 
of women hours of employment of 


women and young workers 
in factories during the first 
five months of the war. 


This report states that 
despite wartime demands, the hours and 
conditions of employment of women and 
young persons are being kept under super- 
vision and control, and further that it is the 
policy of the Government, while allowing 
relaxations where necessary, not to authorize 
hours which are found in the light of exper- 
lence and scientific investigation to be detri- 
mental to health and efficient production. 


A comparison is made between the condi- 
tions of the workers in the war of 1914-18 and 


and young 
workers in 
Great Britain 


those of to-day. In 1914 the maximum work- 
ing week for women and young persons was 
60 hours, except in textile factories where it 
was 553 hours, and it was quite usual for 
these maxima to be worked. 

Emergency orders on the outbreak of war 
in 1914 made it possible for 70 or more hours 
a week to be worked. It soon became 
apparent, however, that production actually 
suffered from long hours and continuous over- 
time, and a Committee was appointed “to 
consider and advise on questions of industrial 
fatigue, hours of labour, and other matters 
affecting the personal health and _ physical 
efficiency of workers in munitions factories 
and workshops.” As a result of the findings 
of this Committee hours were considerably 
lessened. (Lasour GazeTTs, January, 1940, 
pages 28-30.) 

The reduction of hours continued during 
the intervening years, accomplished in most 
cases by collective agreement between em- 
ployers and workers, and when the Factories 
Act, 1937, came into operation on July 1, 1938, 
(Lasour Gazertn, October, 1937, page 1059) 
the normal maximum working week for women 
and young persons was fixed at 48 hours. 

At the outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
relaxations of factory hours were again made 
to allow women and young persons to work 
up to 60 hours a week. But this was a 
provisional measure. 

Nearly 3,000 orders have been made granting 
permission for the extension of working hours, 
but the maximum in almost every case has 
been reduced to 57 hours, and some firms when 
applying for a renewal of the original order 
have proposed a reduction to 54 hours or less. 
Some have not asked for a renewal of the 
order. 

Sixty-two applications for orders allowing 
the employment of women or young persons 
at night have been refused (at any rate for 
the time being) and in no case has authority 
for the night employment of girls under 18 or 
boys under 16 been given. 

During the early weeks of the war many 
firms, particularly in the engineering industry, 
and firms engaged in making black-out material 
urgently required, were allowed to employ 
young workers up to 47 or 48 hours a week 
(i.e. to revert’ to the hours in vogue before the 
passing of the Factories Act of 1937). 

During the short period for which the 
concessions were granted such measures were 
taken by many employers that by the time 
their orders expired, they found it unnecessary 
to employ their young workers beyond the 
statutory maximum of 44 hours. In other 
cases renewal orders were refused. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


S* applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently, as follows:— 


(1) From employees of Mr. James Harris, 
the Burke Electric Company and Mr. O. 
King, electrical contractors of Kingston, 
Ontario. The dispute related to the em- 
ployees’ demand for increased wages. The 
application did not meet the requirements 
of the statute in so far as concerned the 
number of employees affected by the dispute, 
none of the contractors employing as many 
as 10 men, and no board was established. 
The case was dealt with, however, by the 
conciliation service of the Department (see 
the reference on page 331). 


(2) From various steamship companies 
represented by the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc. The dispute related to the 
request of their longshoremen, members of 
Local 375, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, for increased wages, a reduction 
in the working hours per day, and certain 
changes in working conditions. Approxi- 
mately 2,600 employees were stated to be 
directly affected. A Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established by the 
Minister of Labour on April 2 and members 
thereof were appointed as follows: on the 
companies’ recommendation, Mr. F. Curzon 
Dobell, of Montreal; on the employees’ 
recommendation, Mr. Raoul Trepanier, of 
Montreal. Messrs. Dobell and Trepanier 
were unable to agree upon a person for 
appointment as third member and chairman 
of the board, and in the absence of a joint 
recommendation the Minister of Labour 
appointed Honourable Mr. Justice John G. 
Gillanders, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
to the chairmanship. 


(3) From the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Ltd., and the employees in its 
Sydney steel plant being members of Lodge 
1064 of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America, Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. The dispute arose in connection 
with the employees’ request for increased 
wages. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established by the Minister 
of Labour on March 26, composed as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, 
of the Quebec Superior Court, chairman, 


appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other board members, Dr. Thomas 
O’Reilley Boyle, of Cheticamp, N.S., nom- 
inated by the men, and Major John S. 
Roper, K.C., of Halifax, nominated by the 
company. 


(4) From employees of the McGillivray 
Creek Coal & Coke Company, Ltd., and 
the International Coal and Coke Company, 
Ltd., being members of Coleman Local 
Union No. 2633, United Mine Workers of 
America. Approximately 800 employees are 
estimated to be directly affected by the 
dispute, the majority of whom are, it is 
claimed in the application, members of the 
union above named. The cause of the 
dispute is stated to be the refusal of the 
company to recognize District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America, as the sole 
bargaining agency for all their employees 
or to negotiate on the basis of the union 
agreement in effect with the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association. 


(5) From machinists, fitters, specialists 
and machinists’ helpers in the employ of 
the Burrard Drydock Company, Ltd., at 
Vancouver, B..C., being members of Van- 
couver Lodge No. 692, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Fifty employees are 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which relates to their request for increased 
wages. 


(6) From pattern makers in the employ 
of the Canadian General Electric Company, 
at Toronto, Ont., being members of the 
Toronto association of the Pattern Makers 
League of North America. The request of 
the employees, 11 in number, for an increase 
of 10 cents an hour in their wage rate is 
stated to be the cause of the dispute. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
March 238 to deal with a dispute between 
Canada Veneers Limited and its employees 
being members of Local 2533, Veneer Mill 
Workers, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1940, page 198). The personnel of 
the board is as follows: Mr. T. Louis McGloan, 
of Saint John, N.B., chairman, appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other board members, Messrs. L. M. 
Ritchie, and James A. Whitebone, also of 
Saint John, nominees of the company and 
employees, respectively. 


Aprit, 1940 


The Department was advised on April 5 
that a satisfactory arrangement had been 
reached between Paterson Steamships Limited 
and its employees and that the employees 
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accordingly desired to withdraw the applica- 
tion for a board which they had submitted 
early in February (Lasour Gazerts, February, 
1940, page 101). 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Coal Company, 
Limited, and its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on January 22 to deal with a 
wages dispute between the Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited, and its employees, mem- 
bers of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, presented a unanimous report to the 
Minister of Labour on March 23, the text of 
which is given below. 

The company has indicated its intention of 
accepting the recommendations of the board 
and of making them effective immediately 
upon acceptance thereof by the employees con- 
cerned. The Department has been advised that 
a meeting of the District Board of the union 
has been summoned to consider the board’s 
recommendations. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other board members, Professor Frank R. 
Scott, of the Faculty of Law, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, nominated by the employees, 
and Mr. Ralph P. Bell, of Halifax, nominated 
by the company. 


Text of Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
The Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
Employer; and tts employees being mem- 
bers of District No. 26 United Mune 
Workers of America. 


To the Honourable Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you and composed of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice C. P. McTague, Chairman, Mr. Ralph 
P. Bell, nominee of the employer, and Pro- 
fessor F. R. Scott, nominee of the employees, 
begs leave to report to you as follows :— 


The Board commenced its sittings in Halifax 
on Saturday, February 17, and, with the 
exception of Sunday, February 18, and Sunday, 
February 25, has sat continuously up to and 
including the fourth day of March. Inspec- 
tion of typical collieries of the Company at 
New Waterford and Glace Bay was undertaken 
on February 20 and public hearings were 
held in Glace Bay, Sydney, New Waterford 

98853—2 


and Springhill. Long negotiations in an 
attempt to secure agreement have been held 
in Halifax since the 28th day of February. 

The last wage contract between the Domin- 

ion Coal Company and the Cumberland Rail- 
way and Coal Company and their respective 
employees expired on the 31st day of Janu- 
ary, 1939. While the formal reference to us 
from the Department is limited to the Domin- 
ion Coal Company and its employees, the 
Cumberland Company has submitted that the 
reference should be extended to include it so 
that where the word “Company” is used in this 
report it should be taken to include both 
Companies. The employees gave notice pur- 
suant to the contract for revision and 
negotiations have been carried on without 
success ever since on the understanding that 
the former contract should be deemed to con- 
tinue in force during the negotiations. Prior 
to the outbreak of the War on the 3rd day 
of September, 1939, the employees presented 
a great number of requests for revision, but 
since that date have put their case on two 
main propositions: 

(1) That since the War there has been a 
rise in the cost of living, that the trend 
is upward and wages should be corre- 
spondingly increased; 

(2) That the wages of the datal men as 
contrasted with contract miners should 
be raised to a higher standard. 


The Company on its part contests the sound- 
ness of the first proposition in principle and 
further takes the position that it is unable 
on account of its present financial position 
and unpredictable future prospects in these 
abnormal and uncertain times to meet the 
men’s request without jeopardizing the security 
of the industry including its wage force and 
perhaps its very existence. 

The present basic datal wage rate is $3.71 
per day. A study of 1939 operations reveals 
that the average number of shifts worked was 
approximately 210—approximately $780 for the 
year. A comparison of basic rates in the 
mining industry of Nova Scotia shows that the 
rate is the highest paid in the province. 
Furthermore, it compares more favourably with 
the rate for common labour in other types of 
industries aS well. On the other hand, the 
rate is low by comparison with that paid in 
the coal mines of Alberta. However, in spite 
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of comparative analyses of this type, we take 
the position that it is in the national interest 
that standards should be raised wherever it can 
be shown that industry can afford to do so out 
of profits. In other words, Labour is entitled 
to a fair living wage on advancing standards 
consistent with the ability of the particular 
industry to pay. 

This Company, with its related Companies 
in the Dosco group, provides the means of 
livelihood of from one-fifth to one-quarter of 
the population of the Province of Nova Scotia, 
and its continued existence is a matter of vital 
provincial interest. From that it follows that 
its security is a matter of vital national 
interest as well, a principle long ago and still 
recognized by payment of subventions from 
the National Treasury to help overcome the 
very high transportation costs of its product 
to markets in the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario where it must compete with American 
coal at much lower transportation cost. Iits 
cost at the mine is necessarily very high on 
account of the great distance from the coal 
face to the mine outlet. The major part of 
its coal is mined beneath the sea. As years 
go on its costs must mount as the operation 
moves out to sea as long as present methods 
are employed. It is and will continue to be 
handicapped in competing with American bitu- 
minous coal mined at relatively shallow depths 
largely by mechanical means. At present it 
faces additional, heavy transportation cost due 
to the commandeering of boats for War pur- 
poses. Ordinarily in normal times it can 
secure boats for the movement of its coal up 
the St. Lawrence River to Montreal at much 
less cost than by rail transportation. To-day 
in time of War it is problematical if it can 
secure enough charters to take care of normal 
requirements. Furthermore its cost almost 
inevitably will be considerably higher and all 
charters will be subject to suspension or can- 
cellation in War emergencies. As against 
higher cost of transportation it is possible that 
it will be able to obtain a higher price for its 
coal, but it is very doubtful if the increase 
will offset additional transportation cost of 
60 per cent of its product. ; 

We are of the opinion, therefore, that it 
would be a most unwise proceeding on our 
part in the interest of the miners themselves 
to base any present increase of wages on the 
Company’s future prospects. Past history of 
normal times is a poor guide to future prospects 
in abnormal times. 

That brings us to consideration of the Com- 
pany’s present financial position. We were 
provided with all the information required 
for our purpose and we find that, after due 
and necessary allowances for the interest, de- 
preciation, renewals and betterments, reserve 


for contingencies, dividends on preferred shares 
and reserve for Income Tax, the actual net 
profit for the year 1939 was roughly $190,000. 
We were aware that the miners are suspicious 
of balance sheets and profit and loss figures, 
a suspicion based perhaps on many former 
negotiations with predecessor companies. 
Having that in mind we were careful to go 
back of the usual pro forma statements to 
ascertain if there were any unusual expendi- 
tures or setting aside of reserves which would 
prejudice the miners’ reasonable rights in re- 
spect of wages. Our investigation satisfied us 
that the Company is well managed, that its 
expenditure and reserve policy is reasonable 
and primarily in the direction of assuring 
continued operation of the industry as a whole 
and therefore continued employment to the 
men. 

We therefore reached the conclusion that if 
any relief could be extended in the direction 
of wage increases it must be on the principle 
of sharing in results and that those entitled 
in the present circumstances are the datal men 
in the lower brackets. On the main issue, 
then, we make the following recommenda- 
tions, which will represent a cost of approxi- 
mately $150,000 to the Company, largely at 
the expense of the common shareholders who 
have had no dividends since 1923: 

(1) That the wage rates and working condi- 
tions provided in the last agreement 
which expired the 31st day of January, 
1939, remain in effect till the 31st day of 
January, 1941, with the following 
changes: 


(a) That datal rates should be in- 
creased as follows: 


Present Rate New Rate 
2:68. 2-80 
2:99... 3°10 
3°61. 3°79 
Sve ee 3°90 
3°74, 3°92 
Bi OD, « 4°00 
3°88. 4°02 
3°89. 4-02 
3°93. 4:02 
3°95.. 4:05 
3:°98.. 4°05 
3:99, 4:05 
4-00.. 4:05 
4-02. 4°05 


(b) That contract rates for hand-pick 
miners working on the Long Wall 
Face in No. 2 Colliery at Spring- 
hill be advanced from 55-7 cents 
to 62 cents. 


(c) That between December 1 and 
December 15, 1940, the parties 
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agree on a tribunal to which they 
would refer the matter of a new 
contract if unable to negotiate 
one themselves. That the parties 
should commence negotiations 
themselves on a new contract on 
January 5, 1941, and, if unable 
to agree, refer the matter to the 
tribunal already named on Janu- 
ary 15, 1941, for final disposition 
if possible before the first day of 
February, 1941. 


During the hearings before your Board 
various subsidiary matters were brought up 
which should be discussed separately and on 
which separate recommendations will be made. 


The Company raised the question as to 
shippers and trimmers at Sydney Pier being 
requested to work on Sundays and statutory 
holidays for the purpose of bunkering ships 
for convoy. There seemed to be a good deal 
of confusion of thought on this matter. We 
recommend that the shippers and trimmers 
at the shipping piers in Sydney when re- 
quested to bunker ships for convoy on Sun- 
days or statutory holidays should receive their 
usual contract rates, plus an extra allowance 
of $6 per Sunday or holiday for each man 
actually engaged in the bunkering of a ship 
or ships on these days. 


It appears that in the wage schedule of the 
last contract certain employees of the Sydney 
and Louisburg Railway and the Seabord 
Power Corporation were included for some 
reason unknown to us. These companies were 
not included in the reference to us nor did 
they submit to our Jurisdiction as did the 
Cumberland Company. Strictly speaking we 
are not in position to make a recommenda- 
tion which by subsequent adoption of this re- 
port can be considered binding. Since, how- 
ever, the matter appears to have caused con- 
siderable controversy, we suggest that em- 
ployees of the two Companies in question 
should be deemed to be outside the scope of 
the contract and negotiations should be carried 
on with these Companies and not with Domin- 
ion Coal Company. In this connection we 
have this observation to make, namely, that 
these men should be entitled to standard rates 
of wages paid to men doing similar work in 
equivalent industries in the province. We 
also wish to mention our opinion that, in the 
absence of mutual agreement, the principle 
of check-off union dues does not apply to 
these Companies as it does to a mining com- 
pany like Dominion Coal Company. 

Another matter brought to our attention was 
a very considerable sum of money owed by 
employees of Dominion Coal Company to the 
Company for arrears of rent and coal. It 


would appear to us that a considerable part 
98853—24 


of this debt was probably incurred at a time 
when the industry was operating on a re- 
sericted basis due to economic conditions over 
which neither the men nor the Company had 
any control. While it is conceivable that 
there might be some dissatisfaction on the part 
of the man who has paid up, nevertheless we 
are of the opinion that it will be in the 
interests of the industry as a whole and 
probably a relief to the lower datal class if this 
cacbt were completely written off as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1940, and we so recommend. 

Finally, if our report is accepted in prin- 
ciple by both sides we further recommend 
that the suggested increases in rates to datals 
and to the hand-pick miners at No. 2 Colliery 
Springhill be made retroactive to February 
1, 1940, and that any accruals due such men 
on this principle be paid them in cash on the 
first pay-day following adoption of this report. 

When attempting to secure agreement 
between the parties as contemplated by Sec- 
tion 25 of the Act, we found this practically 
impossible because of a custom which requires 
Union exécutives to submit wage contracts to 
referendum before they become effective. Such 
procedure is no longer effective in the same 
Union in the United States. It definitely im- 
poses an almost unbearable burden on the 
Executive. The referendum frequently is not 
a genuine expression on the merits of the 
contract but tends to be one of want of 
confidence in the union executives who have 
negotiated it. We do not put our views in 
the form of any recommendation but merely 
throw out the suggestion that it is in the 
interests of the Union as a whole that these 
matters should be considered and within the 
Union itself rectified in the interests of effi- 
ciency and strength. 

Before parting with the matter may we say 
that we have tried to find a formula in the 
interests of the worker consistent with the 
security of the industry and the national 
interest—namely, the right to share in results. 
That is the basic reason why we have sug- 
gested that there should be a reconsideration 
at the end of the year when the present un- 
predictables will have been translated into 
known facts and results. We are very grate- 
ful to the representatives of both the Com- 
pany and the Union for the dignified and 
courteous manner in which the case was pre- 
sented. Whenever we needed assistance it 
was willingly accorded by both sides. 

All of which is respectfuly submitted this 
21st day of March, 1940. 


(Sgd.) C: P. McTacvs, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Ratpa P. BELL, 
Member 
(Sgd.) F. R. Scort, 
Member 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and its Motormen, Polemen, Conductors 
and Brakemen Engaged in Freight Service 


A unanimous report was received in the 
Department of Labour on March 12 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
and its motormen, polemen, conductors and 
brakemen engaged in freight service, members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
respectively. 

The board recommended the establishment 
of a basic eight-hour day, with time and a 
half for overtime, and an increase in wage 
‘rates of five cents per hour. These recom- 
mendations have been accepted by the parties 
concerned as a settlement of the dispute, an 
agreement being signed effective April 1, 1940. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other board members, Mr. Arthur W. Roebuck, 
K.C., of Toronto, nominated by the em- 
ployees, and Mr. C. V. Langs, K.C., of 
Hamilton, Ont., nominated by the company. 


Text of Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
The Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway, Employer; and its motormen, 
polemen, conductors and brakemen, en- 
gaged in freight service, members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
respectively, Employees. 


To the Honourable Minister oF Lasour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by you in the above matter 
now begs to report that the Board is com- 
posed of the Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. 
MecTague of the Court of Appeal for the 
Province of Ontario, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other members, and 
Arthur W. Roebuck, Esq., K.C., of Toronto, 
nominated by the employees, and C. V. Langs, 
Esq., K.C., of Hamilton, nominated by the 
employer. 

At the hearings the employees were repre- 
sented by:— 

Mr. J. B. Ward, of the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers. 


Mr. J. J. Hendricks, of the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen. 


Mr. Thomas J. Mulligan, an employee of 
the said railway, and Chairman of the 
local union of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

Mr. J. Boles, an employee of the said railway, 
and Chairman of the local union of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The employer was represented by :— 

Mr. E. B. Walker, General Superintendent. 

Mr. J. R. Ephringham, Superintendent of 
the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway. 


The Board met at Osgoode Hall, Toronto, for 
public hearings on the following days, that is 
to say:—December 19, December 20, Decem- 
ber 21, 1939—and later for conference between 
the parties at Osgoode Hall on December 29, 
1939. On February 13, 1940, the Board met 
to consider its recommendations. 

An agreement covering wages and working 
conditions has been in existence between the 
parties since the year 1932, and the applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was made by the 
employees because of their desire for improve- 
ment in wages, hours and working conditions, 
so that a general revision of the agreement 
became necessary. 

It is fortunately unnecessary for the Board 
to report with respect to all of the numerous 
questions considered, for the parties, with the 
assistance of the Board, have come to an 
agreement upon all but two of the questions 
outstanding, and they have reduced the terms 
of their various agreements to writing. 

Attached to this report of your Board is a 
draft memorandum of agreement in which 
Article 1, with respect to rates of pay, and 
Article 2, with respect to basic pay and over- 
time, are left blank. These are the two 
matters upon which the parties are unable to 
agree. All other articles in the attached draft 
have been duly considered by the parties, dis- 
cussed and debated at length, and with some 
assistance from the Board have been finally 
accepted as the terms of a proposed agreement 
between the parties to the dispute so soon as 
Articles 1 and 2 can also be settled. 

While the many points agreed upon involved 
concessions by both sides, there are some 
notable gains made by the employees, such, 
for instance, as the two-hour guarantee in 
Article 7, and the eight-hour guarantee for 
each calendar working day in every month for 
regularly assigned employees to be found in 
Article 8. The advantages are, of course, 
reciprocal, and as these terms ere already 
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agreed upon, subject to the settlement of 
Articles 1 and 2, further discussion of their 
provisions in this report is unnecessary. 

Unfortunately, the points left undecided are 
questions of great difficulty. The employees 
contend that the rates of pay per hour should 
be increased for motormen and conductors 
from 55 cents per hour to 70 cents per hour, 
and for polemen and brakemen from 48 cents 
per hour to 60 cents per hour, and that a 
basic day of eight hours should be established, 
with payment of time and one-half for all 
time in excess of eight hours per day, in lieu 
of the basic day of nine and one-half hours 
presently in effect. 

The employer gave evidence with respect to 
motormen’s wages (other classifications in 
proportion) on what he contended were the 
comparable electric railroads, as follows:— 


Cents 
Lake Erie and Northern... .. .. 55 
London and Port Stanley.. .. .. 55 
Montreal and Southern Counties.. 55 
Oshiawan, Mariam. Wellin, tay Wee oO 


On the other hand, the employees sub- 
mitted evidence of wage scales, as follows:— 


Cents 
Canadian National Atlantic and 
Central Regions. 40h Suid aimee Be. 
Canadian Pacific, the entire 
SEOUL ay cdials) | poibs cath Wilde: Weibel bund Ain ot 
T. & N. O. (Nipissing Central).. 84 


Montreal Harbour Board (owned 
by the Federal Government) .. 84 
B."C, ‘Hiectric Raihvay:". “eran 2 
Canadian Pacific (American rate, 
including the Michigan Central 


in Canada).. 95 


The employees of the electric railways re- 
ferred to by the employees work an eight- 
hour day with time and a half for overtime. 


In the course of the discussions between 
the Board and the parties, the employer offered 
an increase in wages from the present rate of 
59 cents per hour for motormen and conduc- 
tors, and 48 cents an hour for polemen, trolley 
men and brakemen, to the Oshawa rate of 
60 cents per hour and 53 cents per hour, re- 
spectively, together with a reduction in the 
basic day from nine and a half hours as 
presently in effect to nine hours. The em- 
ployees reduced their demand from 70 cents 
per hour and 60 cents per hour, respectively, 
to 66 cents per hour and 57 cents per hour, 
respectively, with a basic eight-hour day, and 
time and a half for overtime. Neither party 
would make further concessions. 


It is necessary therefore that the Board make 
its report on these two questions of rates of 
pay and basic day and overtime, and _ its 
recommendations must necessarily be a com- 
promise, involving concessions by both sides, 


and the partial sacrifice of views strongly 
held and vigorously pressed, 


The Board is unanimously of opinion that 
the employer should concede the eight-hour 
day with time and a half thereafter and that 
in consideration for this concession and the 
other benefits to be derived by the employees 
from the other articles of the agreement that 
the employees should accept the Oshawa rates 
of 60 cents per hour and 53 cents per hour for 
the respective classifications. 

The Board is of opinion generally that the 
time has arrived for the establishment of the 
basic eight-hour day on railroad operations 
such as that of the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway, and no adequate reason 
was advanced in the discussion to justify a 
further deferring of its adoption. 

The Board recognizes the importance of the 
concession by the employer if its reeommenda- 
tion of an eight-hour basic day is accepted. 
Financially, at the proposed 60 cents rate, it 
means an added 30 cents per day to the 
motormen and conductors who work nine 
hours, due to the extra half time for the 
period between the eighth and ninth hours. 
The adoption of the eight-hour day in the 
proposed agreement will bring conditions of 
labour on the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railroad into line with what the Board 
believes to be modern conditions. 


In view of its recommendation of the eight- 
hour basic day, your Board finds it impossible 
to be unanimous in any suggested recom- 
mendation that the Company advance wages 
beyond the rates paid on the electric road re- 
ferred to by the employer as comparable and 
which carry on their operations in adjacent 
Ontario territory. The Board is therefore of 
opinion, that the men should accept the 5 cent 
per hour increase offered, and recommend 
accordingly. 

In conclusion, the Board desires to thank the 
representatives both of the employees and of 
the employer for the ability and fairness with 
which they have presented their respective 
cases, for the mutual concessions they have 
already made, and for their unfailing courtesy 
in supplying information. The Board accords 
to each and all engaged in the prosecution of 
this dispute, its highest commendation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 26th day of Febru- 


ary, 1940. 
(Signed) C. P. McTacusz, 


Chairman. 
(Signed) C. V. Langs, 

Member. 
(Signed) A. W. Rogsuck, 

Member. 
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ST. CATHARINES AND 


TORONTO RAILWAY 


ScHEDULE OF RATES OF Pay AND RULES 
GOVERNING SERVICE OF MOTORMEN, POLE- 
MEN, CONDUCTORS AND BRAKEMEN 
ENGAGED IN FREIGHT SERVICE 
EFFECTIVE 


Article 1 
RATES OF PAY 


Article 2 
BASIC DAY AND OVERTIME 


Article 8 
STARTING TIME 
Regularly assigned employees shall have a 
fixed starting time which shall not be. changed 
without eight (8) hours’ advance notice. 


Article 4 


EXTRA SERVICE 


Regularly assigned employees performing extra 
service not continuous with, before or after the 
regular work period will be paid a minimum 
of one (1) hour and twenty (20) minutes at 
time and one-half for one (1) hour and twenty 
(20) minutes’ work or less, and if held in 
excess of one (1) hour and twenty (20) minutes, 
time and one-half will be allowed on the minute 
basis. However, employees may if conditions 
justify be compensated as if on continuous duty. 


NIAGARA, 


Article §& 


EXTRA ASSIGNMENTS 


Except as provided in Articles 4 and 6, em- 
ployees performing service on extra assignments 
will be allowed a minimum of eight (8) hours 
at pro rata rates. 

Article 6 


SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY SERVICE 
Employees performing service on Sundays 

and/or the following holidays, viz: 

New Year’s Day, 

Good Friday, 

Empire Day, May 24, 

Dominion Day, 

Civic Holiday, 

Labour Day, 

Thanksgiving Day, 

Christmas Day, 
(provided that when any of these days fall on 
Sunday the day observed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be considered the holiday) will 
be paid a minimum of four (4) hours at pro 
rata rates and if held beyond four (4) hours 
will be paid for all time so held with a mini- 
mum of eight (8) hours at pro rata rates. 


Article 7 


CALLED AND CANCELLED 


Employees called for duty and cancelled before 
they have started work will be paid a minimum 
of two (2) hours at pro rata rates and if held 
for duty in excess of two (2) hours will be paid 
on the minute basis for the time so held. This 
does not apply to employees who are stopped 
before leaving home. 


Article 8 


GUARANTEE 


Regularly assigned employees who are ready 
for service the entire month, and who do not 
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lay off of their own accord, will be guaranteed 
not less than eight (8) hours for each calendar 
working day; i.e., calendar days of the month 
less Sundays and the specified legal holidays. 
The guarantee is predicated on employees being 
both ready for service the entire month and 
entitled to the assignment during the entire 
month or for that portion of the month the 
assignment is in effect. If, through an act of 
Providence, it is impossible to perform regular 
service, the guarantee does not apply. 

The number of crews may be immediately 
reduced when conditions warrant and the Com- 
miittee will be notified promptly. 


Article 9 


MEALS 


(a) Twenty (20) minutes will be allowed for 
lunch at regular meal times without deduction 
in pay. The meal period to be arranged to 
permit the most efficient performance of the 
work. 

(b) Employees engaged in snow plough service 
when held on duty in excess of eight (8) 
hours, and employees used in other service after 
completion of their day’s work without being 
permitted to go home for their meals, will be 
allowed actual expenses incurred for meals with 
a maximum allowance of fifty (50) cents for 
each meal. 

Article 10 


ATTENDING COURT OR CORONER'S INQUEST 


Employees attending Court or Coroner’s In- 
quest on legal cases for the Company or sub- 
poenaed by the Crown in such case will be paid 
actual time lost. 

When no time is lost pay will be allowed on 
the hourly basis for each hour occupied in 
attending Court or Coroner’s Inquest together 
with actual reasonable expenses incurred. 

The Court witness fees will be assigned to 
the Company. 

Article 11 


MANNING OF SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY SERVICE AND 
EXTRA SERVICE ON OTHER DAYS 


(a) Sunday and holiday service will be per- 
formed by the regular crews rotating in such 
work. 

(b) A regularly assigned man desiring to be 
relieved from Sunday and/or holiday service 
will give ittwelve (12) hours’ notice thereof to 
the Supervisor of freight train service and the 
next man of the same class, in order of rota- 
tion, will fill the vacancy. 

(c) Extra pusher service will be performed 
by regular engine crews when available, rotating 
in such work. 

(d) Extra service on days other than Sundays 
and ‘the specified holidays will be performed 
by the regular crews when available, rotating 
in such work. 

(e) When a regularly assigned man is off 
duty and his assignment is filled by another 
man, the man filling such assignment will, for 
rotation purposes, be considered as the regularly 
assigned man. 

Article 12 


BOOKING REST 


Employees who have been on duty twelve 
(12) hours or more will have the right to 
book rest at any point on the road and will 
resume duty when the rest period has expired, 
the men to be judges of their own condition, rest 
period to be deducted in computing overtime. 
The dispatcher must be given at least one hour’s 
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notice of the desire to book rest, but if the dis- 
patcher will order the discontinuance of all way 
work and switching, trains may be taken through 
to terminal or point where men can be re- 
heved. All members of the crew must take 
rest at the same time. 


Article 18 


CONSIST OF CREWS 


(a) A regular crew will consist of one motor- 
man, one conductor, one poleman and two 
brakemen unless otherwise mutually agreed 
upon between the Employees’ Committee and 
the Superintendent. 

(b) A pusher crew will consist of one motor- 
man and one poleman and such crew may be 
used in express car or similar service to com- 
plete ia day’s work. Should a pusher crew be 
required to handle one or two cars, a conductor 
will be added to the crew. 


Article 14 


DISCIPLINE 

No employee will be disciplined or dismissed 
until the charges against him have been investi- 
gated; investigation to be presided over by his 
superior officers. He may, however, be held off 
for investigation not exceeding five (5) days, 
and will be properly notified of the charges 
against him. He may select a fellow-employee 
to appear with him at the investigation and he 
and such fellow-employee will have the right to 
hear all of the evidence submitted and question 
witnesses if desired. He will, on request, be 
furnished with a copy of his statement taken 
at the investigation. Decisions will be rendered 
within ten (10) days from the date investigation 
is completed, and if not satisfied with the 
decision he will have the right to appeal within 
thirty (30) days from the date he is notified 
thereof. On request the General Chairman will 
be shown all evidence in the case. 

In case discipline or dismissal is found to 
be unjust he will be exonerated, reinstated if 
dismissed, and be paid for all time lost at 
schedule rate for the class of service in which 
he was last employed. 

When employees are to be disciplined the 
discipline will be put into effect within thirty 
(30) days from the date investigation is com- 
pleted. 

It is understood that the investigation will be 
completed ‘as quickly as possible, and the lay- 
over time will be used as far as practicable. 

Employees will not be held out of service 
pending rendering of decision, except in cases 
of dismissable offences. 


Article 15 


LEAVING THE SERVICE 
When an employee resigns or is dismissed, or 
is laid off on account of reduction of staff, he 
will, when practicable, be paid within five 
(5) days, and, as soon as possible, be given a 
certificate stating term of service, and in what 
capacity he was employed. 


Article 16 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Employees, at the discretion of the railway, 
will be granted not to exceed three months’ 
leave of absence, permission to be obtained in 
writing and unless employees so furloughed 
report for duty, on or before the expiration of 
such furlough, their names will be taken from 
the seniority roster, and if they return to work 
thereafter such employees shall rank as new 


employees, provided however such furlough may 
be extended by application in writing to the 
proper officer in ample time to receive per- 
mission or return to duty at the expiration of 
leave of absence, or proof furnished as to bona 
fide sickness preventing such return. 

Leave of absence under this rule shall not 
be granted for the purpose of engaging in work 
outside the railway service, except in cases 
involving sickness or other exceptional cir- 
cumstances, when approved by the Superin- 
tendent and Employees’ Committee. 


Article 17 


SENIORITY AND PROMOTION 

(a) Seniority lists will be prepared in Janu- 
ary of each year showing the seniority stand- 
ing of employees in each of the following 
groups: 

1, Motormen; 2, Conductors; 3, Polemen; 4, 
Brakemen. 

Seniority lists will be posted in conspicuous 
places in January of each year subject to appeal 
for 10 days. The tenday limitation will in 
the case of employees absent through sickness 
e ye leave, apply from the date of resuming 

uty. 

(6) Seniority will commence from the date 
assigned in the respective groups. 

(c) Polemen will be eligible for promotion 
to Motormen and Brakemen to Conductors in 
accordance with their seniority as Polemen 
and Brakemen. Men who fail to qualify or 
take promotion in their turn will rank junior 
as Motormen and Conductors to men accepting 
promotion. 

Article 18 


BULLETINING AND FILLING OF RUNS 


(a) Permanent vacancies and new runs will 
be bulletined for five days and the senior 
qualified applicant will be assigned. 

(b) Employees will be permitted to make 
their choice of runs in January, May and 
September of each year in accordance with their 
seniority standing, due regard being had to 
their ability to perform the service required. 

(ec) Temporary vacancies of less than six 
days will be filled by qualified spare men. 
Temporary vacancies of six days or over will be 
bulletined for twenty-four (24) hours and filled 
by senior qualified applicant. 


Article 19 


SPARE BOARD 

A joint spare board for Polemen and Brake- 
men will be maintained provided that the 
number of men assigned to such spare beard 
can average at least twenty (20) days per 
month. If unable to average at least twenty 
(20) days per month the number of men assigned 
to the spare board will be reduced provided 
request for a reduction is made by the Em- 
ployees’ Committee. 


Article 20 


DEMOTION 
In the event of a reduction of crews the 
junior men will be _ reduced. The men so 
reduced will exercise their seniority to any run 
to which their seniority entitles them. 


Article 21 


PROMOTED TO OFFICIAL OR OTHER POSITIONS 

Employees, now filling or promoted to official 
or other positions not covered by any schedule 
with the railway, will retain their seniority 
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rights; their names will continue to appear on 
the seniority list for the group in which they 
hold seniority and they will continue to accu- 
mulate seniority provided such seniority is 
asserted within thirty (30) days after release 
from such employment. 


Article 22 


TRANSPORTATION FOR COMMITTEE MEN 


Members of tthe Employees’ Committee re- 
quired to do Committee work will be relieved 
from duty as soon as possible after request re- 
ceived and furnished with necessary transporta- 
tion to points on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in accordance with regulations of the 
Pass Bureau. 

Article 23 


INTERPRETATION 


It is understood that no change will be made 
in the application of any Rules contained in this 
Contract as interpreted by and understood 
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by the signatories thereto without conference 
taking place between the Superintendent of the 
Railway and the General Chairmen. 


Article 24 


The above rates, rules and working condi- 
tions governing the service of motormen, con- 
ductors, polemen and brakemen engaged in 
freight service will remain in_ effect until 
changed or cancelled. Thirty (30) days’ notice 
in writing from one party to the other must be 
given of their desire to do so. 

For THE EMPLOYEES: 


Gee 6 ape) .e 0 SEO DS 6 C8) GU0 leue Ee? 8S eRe wee 18) 88. 


General Superintendent. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
FROM JANUARY 1, 1940, TO MARCH 31, 1940 


C ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 

on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with during 
the period January 1, 1940, to March 31, 1940. 
(An article covering the period October 1, 
1939, to December 31, 1939, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, January, 1940, page 9.) 

Cartace Service Eimpioyrss, St. HyAcinTHE 
AND Monrreat, P.Q., AND BrantrorD, LONDON 
AND GunLtpH, Ont—The January, 1940, issue 


of the Lasour Gazerts, at page 10, contained a 
reference to a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways, Express Department, and 
certain employees in the cartage services at 
St. Hyacinthe and Montreal, P.Q., and Brant- 
ford, London and Guelph, Ont., being mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. The Railway Company had re- 
fused to grant the men’s demand for increased 
wages and changed working conditions, and 
the employees had applied for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. Through the conciliation service of 
the Department arrangements were made 
for the renewal of negotiations between the 
parties directly concerned, and on February 
3 an. agreement was signed providing for re- 
visions in and additions to the existing schedule 
of rules and rates of pay. It was stated that 
310 employees were directly affected in this 
instance. 

SrmeL Workers, Saint Joun, N.B.—Steel 
workers, members of Local No. 1, Steelworkers’ 
Union, employed by the Saint John Dry Dock 
and Shipbulding Company, Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., together with certain sympathizers, 
numbering in all approximately 150, ceased 
work on December 19, 1939, in protest against 
the introduction of a machine for the per- 
formance of work formerly done by caulkers. 
Previously the men had demanded increased 
wages and improved working conditions. The 
Minister of Labour informed the strikers that, 
due to the extension of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act by Order in Council 
of November 7, 1939, and the fact that the 
establishment was engaged on certain war con- 
tracts, they were, presumably without their 
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knowledge, on strike in violation of the law. 
He requested that they return to work 
immediately and have the dispute dealt with 
through the conciliation service of the Depart- 
ment or, if they perferred, by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. A con- 
ciliation officer visited Saint John and con- 
ferred with the committee representing the 
strikers, and as a consequence the men re- 
turned to work on December 23. Following 
the resumption of work the conciliator arranged 
for conferences, in some of which he parti- 
cipated, and in due course a mutually satis- 
factory agreement respecting wages and work- 
ing conditions, effective February 10, was 
entered into, thus terminating the dispute. 


CHECKERS AND Coopers, Port or Satnt JOHN, 
N.B—An application was received in the 
Department of Labour on January 12, 1939, 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to deal with differ- 
ences between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., and its checkers, coopers, etc., 
in the Port of Saint John, the majority of 
whom were stated to be members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The report of the Board which was 
subsequently established recommended, among 
other things, as follows: “After reviewing the 
evidence submitted it is the recommendation 
of this Board that the steamship companies 
should negotiate an agreement with a com- 
mittee of the employees representing the 
majority of the workers which would not 
debar employment to those not members of 
the union of which the majority may be 
members.” At the time the Board was 
established a committee of employees, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood, was recognized by 
the Shipping Federation as the bargaining 
agency for these employees although there 
was no written agreement in effect, nor did 
the Federation implement the Board’s recom- 
mendation on this point inasmuch as repre- 
sentatives of another union group insisted that 
the majority of the employees desired to be 
represented by their organization, namely, 
Local No. 1571, Steamship Checkers and Cargo 
Repairmen’s Union (1.L.A.). This latter union 
was supported in its demands by several other 
groups of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association in Saint John who not only 
threatened to walk out if Local 1571 was not 
given the agreement but also declined, pending 
this further concession, to sign agreements 
which had already been negotiated with the 
Shipping Federation. 


For the purpose of clarifying the situation, 
early in January, 1940, a conciliation officer 
of the Department of Labour conferred separ- 
ately with representatives of all parties to the 
dispute, and it was finally agreed that a secret 
vote of all employees in these classifications 
should be taken with the understanding that 
the group receiving the majority vote would 
be recognized as the bargaining agency. Prior 
to the taking of the ballot the Brotherhood 
informed the Department that its position in 
the matter was that only those having six 
months’ seniority or more should be permitted 
to vote. This proposal was not acceptable to 
either the Shipping Federation or to Local 
No. 1571, both these parties contending that 
all employees in these categories on the pay- 
rolls of the various members of the Federation 
should be permitted to vote. The Brother- 
hood would not agree on this and notified the 
Department that it was withdrawing from the 
controversy. Consequently it was only neces- 
sary to determine if the majority of the 
employees desired to be represented by Local 
No. 1571. The ballot was taken on March 
22 and 23, and of those voting a substantial 
majority supported the International Long- 
shoremen’s Local. In view of the delay 
involved in these proceedings the Department 
suggested to the Federation that it should 
make effective in the case of the checkers and 
coopers the same concession that had been 
given the other I.L.A. groups, namely, a war 
bonus of 10 per cent, which in this instance 
represented an hourly increase of 6 cents, and 
this was done. 


Coat Miners, Nova Scotra—Early in Jan- 
uary, 1940, a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment participated in a conference at Glace 
Bay, NS., called at the request of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Labour, in connection 
with a dispute involving the renewal of an 
agreement between the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, and its miners, members of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America. 
Numerous factors made it impossible to bring 
about a direct settlement but the conference 
resulted in the parties to the dispute agreeing 
that a joint application would be made for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to deal with all matters at issue. 


Gotp Mrners, Pioneer Mines, B.C—Late 
in January, 1940, Local No. 308 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Goldbridge, B.C., urged the Depart- 
ment of Labour to establish a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with a strike of employees of the Pioneer 
Gold Mines, Limited, which had been in 
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effect since October 8, 1989. The dispute had 
been receiving the attention of the provincial 
authorities but up to that time all attempts 
to dispose of the matter had been unsuccessful. 
As the Province of British Columbia had 
rescinded provincial enabling legislation a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in this 
instance could be established only by the joint 
consent of the parties to the dispute. The 
departmental conciliator conferred on several 
occasions with an official of the Company 
but was unable to obtain his consent to have 
the dispute dealt with under the federal Act. 
Subsequent communications from the union 
officials indicated the willingness of the em- 
ployees to return to work waiving all demands 
originally made, and this information was 
transmitted to the Department of Labour of 
the Province with the suggestion that further 
steps be taken to bring about the resumption 
of work. Full particulars of this strike are 
given in the articles on strikes and lock-outs 
appearing in the November, December, Jan- 
uary, February and March issues of the 
Lasour GazettE, also elsewhere in this issue. 
It was stated that 142 employees were involved 
in this dispute. 


MarInE ENGINEERS, GREAT LAKES.—An 
application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was received in the Depart- 
ment on February 5, 1940, on behalf of the 
marine engineers employed by the Paterson 
Steamships Limited, Fort William, Ont., mem- 
bers of the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and said to number 
75. A request for increased wages and im- 
proved working conditions was stated to be 
the cause of the dispute. Following receipt 
of the application a conciliator of the Depart- 
ment conferred with a representative of the 
employers and considerable correspondence 
was exchanged which finally resulted in a 
settlement of the dispute and the withdrawal 
of the Board application. 


Gotp Miners, KirKtanp Lake, Ont—An 
application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act was received in the 
Department of Labour on December 8, 1939, 
from miners and certain other classes of labour 
employed by the Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, 
Limited, Kirkland Lake, Ont., a number of 
whom were members of Local 240 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. Approximately 630 employees were 
stated to be directly affected. The application 
was challenged by the Company on the ground 
that the ballot taken by the union had been 
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improperly conducted and did not represent 
the views of the majority of those affected. 
Subsequently, on February 7, 1940, under the 
supervision of an officer of the Department of 
Labour, a ballot of the men was taken in a 
manner which met the full approval of officials 
of the Company and representatives of the 
applicants. This vote resulted in a substantial 
majority in support of Board procedure. Fol- 
lowing this a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment conferred with a committee of the em- 
ployees and ascertained that the men were 
quite willing to confer with the Company with 
a view to reaching a direct settlement. The 
Management, however, was not agreeable to 
this and insisted that a Board be established. 
Board procedure followed. 


OprraAtTorS, LINEMEN, ETC., QuEBEC, P.Q.— 
On February 12, 1940, an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour to deal with a dispute between 
the Quebec Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., 
and its operators, linemen and metermen, 
members of Local Union “B” 1106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The union had requested the deletion from 
the agreement of part of the clause relating 
to overtime and conferences had failed to 
bring about any satisfactory arrangement. A 
conciliator of the Department of Labour dealt 
with the dispute, and in the conferences which 
followed the Company challenged the right of 
the union to negotiate for all the employees 
covered in the agreement. At the end of 
March the case was still before the Depart- 
ment. 


VenrER Mrtu Workers, Saint JoHn, N.B— 
On February 16, 1940, an application was 
received in the Department of Labour for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
respecting wages and working conditions 
between the Canada Veneers Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and its employees in all depart- 
ments being members of Local Union No. 
2533, Veneer Mill Workers, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
Through the conciliation service of the Depart- 
ment arrangements were made for a joint 
conference between the two parties but this 
did not materialize and a strike became 
imminent. The application as received in the 
Department did not meet the requirements 
of the governing statute, but the conciliator 
dealing with the dispute secured the approval 
of the employer to Board procedure, and on 
March 23 a Board was established by joint 
consent. One hundred and ninety employees 
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were stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute. 


Eectricians, Kinaston, Ont.—During the 
latter part of February, 1940, the Department 
received word of a threatened strike of 
electricians at Kingston to enforce a demand 
for increased wages. A conciliation officer 
of the Department conferred with officials of 
the union involved, namely, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and with 
the employers. At that time the electricians 
were seeking an 85 cent hourly rate as against 
the 75 cent rate then being paid generally. 
Certain of the employers indicated their will- 
ingness to raise the rate to 80 cents, effective 
April 1, but were not disposed to sign an 
agreement, and a settlement was not secured. 
Subsequently the employees of three com- 
panies applied for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, but the application did not 
meet the requirements of the governing 
statute. On March 21, 34 electricians ceased 
work. Through the efforts of the conciliation 
service of the Department one company em- 
ploying the majority of the electricians then 
working in the city agreed to raise the hourly 
rate to 80 cents. This was accepted by the 
strikers, and the strike was terminated the 
same day (March 21). 


Hoist Operators, Etc., Brirr AND JACK FIsH, 
Ont.—An application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in the Department during March to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and certain em- 
ployees at Britt and Jack Fish, Ont., being 
clam tower operators, riggers, etc., members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The cause of the dispute was 
stated to be the employees’ request for 
increased wages and for either an agreement 
covering the employees at Jack Fish or the 
inclusion of this group in the agreement at 
Britt. A  conciliator of the Department 
endeavoured through conferences to find a 
basis for a direct settlement of this issue 
without the necessity of Board procedure, and 
at the close of March the matter was still 
receiving consideration. 


PATTERNMAKERS, Toronto, ONT.—Laie in the 
afternoon of March 28 it came to the knowl- 
edge of the Department that a strike of 
patternmakers employed in the plant of the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto, 
Ont., had been called for the following morn- 
ing, the Company having declined to consider 
the employees’ request for a 10-cent hourly 
increase in wages. It was stated that 14 


employees were involved. The President of 
the Patternmakers’ Association of Toronto 
was contacted immediately and he agreed to 
rescind the strike notice temporarily in order 
that the Department might endeavour to 
bring about a direct settlement. The follow- 
ing day a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment conferred with the Manager of the plant 
but was informed that no wage increase would 
be granted. A further conference with the 
representative of the patternmakers resulted 
in that local agreeing to board procedure under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
the dispute is being dealt with in that manner. 


SHIPYARD IMPLOYEES, VANCOUVER AND 
Vicrori4, B.C—During March, 1940, a 
conciliator of the Department of Labour 
conferred with representatives of several labour 
organizations representing employees in a 
number of shipyards in Vancouver and Victoria 
presently engaged on war contracts, in regard 
to demands of the employees for increased 
wages. Conferences were also held with 
officials of the Companies involved and while 
in certain instances wage concessions were 
offered they were not sufficient to end the 
dispute, and at the end of the month it 
appeared probable that all the disputes involv- 
ing several companies would be dealt with 
by one Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as extended by Order in 
Council P.C. 3495 of 7th November, 1939. 


——— 


Canadian Pacific Railway Pensions, 1939 


According to the annual report of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway for the year ended 
December 31, 1939, pension disbursements for 
the year amounted to $2,722,051. Since the 
inception of the contributory pension plan in 
January, 1937, the employee contributions, less 
refunds, have amounted to $5,938,670. 

The report also states that under the pro- 
visions of the United States Carriers Taxing 
Act, the taxes levied on the Company and its 
employees, who come under the provisions of 
the United States Railroad Retirement Act 
amounted in each case to $65,181, being at the 
rate of 22 per cent of the compensation 
earned by such employees. 

During 1939, 602 employees were pensioned 
by the Railway, but owing to deaths and 
other causes, there was a net increase of only 
358 on the pension payroll. As at December 
31, the distribution by ages of pensioners was 
as follows: Under sixty years of age, 204; 
sixty to sixty-four, 351; from sixty-five to 
seventy, 1,840; and over seventy years of age, 
1,404, a total of 3,799 pensioners. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1940 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for March, 1940, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time lost in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes | jnvolved ing days 
PANT Tt OS) ie crush sivas 11 2,380 19,276 
Shep 1940 Mi eyes 14 3,161 14, 687 
Mar 108055.) ease 1 1,598 9,982 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as such 
in the records of the Department, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘ minor disputes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods 
taken to secure information preclude the probability of 
omissions of disputes of importance. Information as to 
a dispute involving a small number of employees, or for 
a short period of time, is frequently not received until 
some time after its commencement. 


While there were decreases in the number of 
strikes and lockouts and of workers involved, 
there was a considerable increase im the timle 
loss incurred for March as compared with 
February owing to strikes which involved 
seven hundred coal miners at Mountain Park, 
Alberta, and upwards of six hundred cotton 
factory workers at Milltown, N.B. In Febru- 
ary most of the time loss was caused by strikes 
of coal handlers at Toronto, Ont., and gold 
miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C. In March, 
1939, only one dispute caused considerable time 
loss, a strike of rubber workers at Kitchener, 
Ont. 

Two disputes, involving 248 workers, were 
carried over from February, and nine disputes 
commenced during March. Of these eleven 
disputes, seven were terminated during the 
month, two resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers and one in favour of the workers in- 
volved, one being partially successful, two 
resulting in compromise settlements and the 
result of one being recorded as indefinite. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 


strikes. Information is available as to two 
such disputes, namely: fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont., October 17, 1939-October 31, 
1939, one employer, and work clothing factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man., December 1, 1939- 
December 15, 1989, one employer. 


A minor dispute involved three bakery 
drivers in a stoppage for one day, March 23, 
at Kirkland Lake, Ont., the workers demand- 
ing an agreement providing for a change from 
weekly wage rates at $18 to $25 to a basic 
weekly rate of $11 plus six per cent com- 
mission, two weeks’ annual holiday and sick 
leave with pay, etc. These demands were con- 
ceded. 


STRIKE OF Cotton Factory Workers AT Sr. 
GrecoIRE DE Montmorency, P.Q., Frsru- 
ARY 19, 1940, To FrBruary 23, 1940. 


It has been ascertained that the information 
on this dispute published in the Lasour 
Gazette, for March, page 207, was not 
correct in some respects. -The employees in- 
volved were winder tenders, not weavers, and 
were being paid temporarily at $14 for 45 hours 
per week or 31-11 cents per hour, pending the 
establishment of new piece rates. When the 
new piece rates were posted the tenders re- 
fused to work. As a result of discussions with 
officials of the Quebec Department of Labour 
and the Fair Wage Board it was arranged that 
the above weekly and hourly rates would be 
paid as basic rates pending trial of the new 
piece rates but that anyone earning more 
at the posted piece rates would be paid such 
amounts. The weekly rate of $14 for 45 hours 
was ten per cent higher than the previous rate 
of $12.75 for 50 hours. The reduction in hours, 
with the increase in the weekly rate, made the 
hourly rate 31-11 cents—nearly 22 per cent 
higher than before. 


STRIKE OF ELectrRIc WIRE WorRKERS AT BrocK- 
VILLE, ONT., JANUARY 26, 1940, To Frpru- 
ARY 2, 1940. 


It has been reported to the Department 
that certain important proposals of the union 
involved in this dispute as to amendments 
to the agreement were not included in the 
statement in the Lasour Gazette for February, 
1940, pp. 107 and 108. The union asked for 
recognition as the sole bargaining agency for 
all employees and for the check-off for union 
dues and it is stated that it was over these 
points that the negotiations broke down. These 
proposals were not conceded. The agreement 
signed following the strike is outlined else- 
where in this issue. 
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The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to March 

Gotp Miners, Pioneer Mings, B.C —Follow- 
ing the reopening of the mine on March 6, 
with a staff of about eighty employees who 
had not participated in the strike, the union 
called off the strike on Sunday, March 10, 
and stated the strikers would resume work on 
the conditions prior to the dispute. The 
company was reported to have stated that a 
preference in employment would be given to 
former employees but that a full crew would 
not be required for some time. 

Satt Mine Workers, MatacasH, N.S.—As 
a result of conciliation by the provincial De- 
partment of Labour, the strike was terminated 
on March 7, the men agreeing to resume 
work for a period when the management 
undertook to reconsider the wage scale when 
conditions improved. 


Disputes Commencing During March 


APPLE PrOocESSING WoRKERS, BRIDGETOWN, 
N.S—A number of girls in one establishment 
ceased work on March 5 to secure an increase 
in wages, piece rates, and on March 6 some 
men and youths also ceased work to secure an 
increase from $1.50 per ten hour day to $1.75. 
The increased rates proposed were stated to 
be the rates paid in other. localities in the 
district. The management offered a partial 
increase in piece rates and the girls resumed 
work. The men were offered $1.60 and some 
returned. Others waited to check up on the 
rates in other localities. Work was resumed 
at $1.60 per day on March 8 but some of the 
young men were replaced. 

SHor Factory Workers, Montreau, P.Q.— 
A number of employees in the lasting and 


finishing department of one _ establishment 
ceased work on March 28. The National 
Catholic Union reported that they had 


demanded a change from hourly rates to piece 
rates. The employer stated that the cessation 
was due to the discharge of one employee and 
that all were replaced by the end of the 
month. As the employer refused to negotiate 
the union referred the dispute to the provincial 
Department of Labour. 


Cotton Factory Workers, SPINNERS, Macoa, 
P.Q—Spinners on the night shift ceased work 
on March 4 demanding the dismissal of a 
foreman, alleging that he intimidated the 
workers. Two hundred other workers were 
reported to be indirectly affected, being able 
to work part time only. As a result of con- 
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ciliation by the Quebec Department of Labour 
it was arranged that all foremen would be 
under close supervision by the superintendent 
and work was resumed after four days. The 
day shift was reported as not affected by the 
dispute. 


Cotton Factory Workers, Mitutown, N.B. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on March 18, their demand for an agreement 
with the Textile Workers’ Federal Union No. 
10, affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, providing for adjustments 
in wages and hours, not having been conceded. 
The company objected to a closed shop union 
agreement but the management is reported to 
have proposed that a vote of all employees, 
except officials, etc., should be taken and that 
if supported by a majority an agreement 
would be negotiated with the union as repre- 
senting its members, it being stipulated that 
the officers should be employees. Conferences 
of the management and union officers, par- 
ticipated in by a vice-president of the Congress, 
were held for some days following the stoppage 
but a settlement was not reached. Later, it was 
reported that the provincial Fair Wage Officer 
was dealing with the dispute. 


Founpry Workers, OsHAwA, OntT—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
March 27 to secure a closed shop union agree- 
ment, wage increases, vacations with pay, etc. 
The employees were members of Lodge No. 
1817, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of North America (Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee). Negotia- 
tions were reported to have been in progress 
for some weeks, the management offering to 
adjust rates for individual positions but stating 
that a general increase was not possible, as 
the majority of the men were receiving the 
highest rates in the industry. The union 
stated that the closed shop was desired because 
union members were discriminated against 
and non-union employees favoured in assign- 
ment of jobs and in reduction of staff. On 
March 28 it was reported that the picket 
prevented foremen from entering the plant 
and the passage of trucks until police protec- 
tion was secured. At the end of the month a 
settlement had not been reported. 


PLasTereRS, Toronto, Ont.—Members of 
the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ 
International Association employed by twelve 
firms, members of the Contracting Plasterers’ 
Association, ceased work on March 1, negotia- 
tions for the renewal of an agreement which 
expired on February 29 not having been 
successful. The union proposed an increase 
in wages from 90 cents per hour to $1.10 per 
hour but offered to accept $1. The employers 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1940* 








Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation | in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to March, 1940 


Minine, Etc.— 
Gold miners, Pioneer Mines, 

CORY Spee. A eee 1 142 1,136 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1939; for recognition of 
union, check-off of union dues and increased 
wages; terminated March 9, 1940; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


PAGS NOs cc ea eeewke tess 1 106 636 |Commenced Feb. 19; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, etc.; terminated Mar. 7; 
conciliation (provincial); indefinite. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1940 


Mintna, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Mountain Park, 
PY LGIr S.. Se NTs. Seve aime, eet 1 700 7,000 |Commenced March 18; against employment 
of a certain man as an official; unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Etc.— 
Apple processing workers, 


Bridgetown, N.S....... 1 115 180 |Commenced March 5; for increase in wages; 
terminated March 8; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Montréal PiQi tron. 1 20 60 |Commenced Mar. 28; for change in method 
of wage payment and against discharge of 
worker: unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Cotton factory workers 
(spinners), Magog, P.Q. 1 100 400 |Commenced Mar. 4; for discharge of fore- 
man; terminated Mar. 7; conciliation (pro- 
vincial); partially successful. 
Cotton factory workers, 


Malltiowne NAB 5. o2.an% 1 663 6,630 |Commenced Mar. 18; for union recognition; 
adjustments in wages and hours, etc.; un- 
terminated. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, Osh- 


aware Unta: wen, eee, © 1 200 800 |Commenced Mar. 27; for closed shop union 
agreement, wage increases, etc., untermi- 
nated. 

ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— . 
Plasterers, Toronto, Ont.. 12 200 1,200 |Commenced Mar. 1; for increased wages; 
terminated Mar. 8; negotiations: in favour 
of workers. 
Electricians, Kingston, 

Ont . oi intense 4 34 34 {Commenced Mar. 21; for increased wages; 
terminated Mar. 21; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

SERVICE— 


Custom and Repair— 
Garage workers, Halifax, 

IN Sia aa citae se 15 100 1,200 |Commenced Mar. 4; for union recognition, 
increased wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated Mar. 18; return of workers: in favour 
of employers. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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held out for the previous rate owing to 
competition with contracting plasterers not 
members of the association. As a result of 
negotiations the agreement was renewed with 
an increase in the wage rate to $1 per hour 
with a provision that all jobs should be carried 
on under the agreements with the lathers’ and 
plasterers’ labourers’ unions and that the 
union would furnish the association with a list 
of the names of all contractors who signed 
such agreements and any changes in the list. 
Work was resumed on March 11. 


EvectricaL Workers, Kincston, OntT.— 
Members of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers ceased work on March 21, 
their demand for an increase in the rate of 
wages to 85 cents per hour having been 
refused. A schedule of wages and hours for 
the Electrical Repair and Construction 
Industry in the Kingston zone approved by 
order in council under the Ontario Industrial 
Standards Act effective from May 23, 1939, 
provided for a minimum rate of 70 cents per 
hour but the minimum rate on federal govern- 
ment contracts was 75 cents per hour. In 
March, the union had originally proposed a 
rate of 90 cents per hour but lowered this to 
85 cents. Two conciliation officers of the 
Department of Labour visited Kingston and 
certain of the electrical contractors offered to 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


raise the rate to 80 cents per hour on April 1 
but this was not accepted by the union. After 
the strike had been on one day one of the 
contractors employing a majority of the 
electricians agreed to raise the rate to 80 cents 
per hour immediately. The union terminated 
the strike and work was resumed on March 23 
by. all. The previous day was a holiday. 

Garace Workers, Hatirax, NS.—Employees 
in thirteen garages ceased work on March 4, 
the employers having refused to sign agree- 
ments with the International Association of 
Machinists providing for increases to 70 cents 
per hour and standard hours at forty-four per 
week. It was reported in the press that two 
garages made agreements with the union. A 
number of non-union employees were reported 
to have joined the strikers on March 6 and 
two other garages became involved. On 
March 9 the union requested the provincial 
Department of Labour to intervene but the 
garage owners refused to meet with union 
representatives, stating that they were unable 
to meet the proposals of the union. On 
March 18 the strike was called off by the 
union. It was reported that a small number 
of the workers had secured increases in wages, 
but not the union rate, and that nearly all 
resumed work, a small number securing work 
elsewhere. 


AND OTHER 


COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1940, issue in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1939. The letter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 

Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones. 


The number of disputes which began during 
January, numbered 73 which together with 
3 unterminated at the end of December made 
a total of 76 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these 
disputes was 56,800 and the resultant time-loss 
was 108,000 man-working days. 

Of the 73 disputes which began during 
January, 20 arose out of demands for increased 
wages while 18 were over other wage ques- 
tions; one strike was over a question of 
working hours; questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons led 
to 15 strikes; 11 were over questions of 
working conditions; and 6 were over questions 
of trade union principle. Two strikes, which 
involved about 27,600 workers, or nearly half 
of the number of workers involved in all 
strikes during the month, were in sympathy 
with strikers in other disputes. 

Final settlements reached during January, 
numbered 51. Of these, 10 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 30 in favour of the 
employers, and 11 resulted in compromises. 
In 12 other disputes work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 
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At Stepps, Lanarkshire, 1,000 coal miners 
struck on January 12, in protest against the 
dismissal of three men. On January 29, there 
was a one-day sympathetic strike of 26,000 
colliery workpeople in Lanarkshire, and parts 
of Dumbartonshire and West Lothian. The 
dispute was settled when the management 
agreed to reinstate the three workers after a 
one-week suspension. Work was resumed on 
February 17. 

In London about 5,000 machinists employed 
by several aeroplane manufacturing firms 
ceased work for a part of January 20 in protest 
against an alleged delay in considering a claim 
for increased wages. 

In one colliery near Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
2,310 workers of various classes went on strike 
on January 3, demanding increased wages. 
Work was resumed the following day with no 
change in the wage scale. About 250 workers 
were indirectly involved. 


A demand for a wage increase of 4s. per 
day led to a strike of 1,800 trawler hands at 
Aberdeen on January 22. Work was resumed 
on January 27, after a settlement was reached 
under which the workers were given an increase 
in wages of 6d. per day and additional bonus 
payments on the poundage system. 


A strike of 482 workpeople in one colliery 
at Shotts, Lanarkshire, on January 20 led to 
a sympathetic strike of 1,590 workers in other 
collieries on January 22. The dispute arose 
out of a demand for payment of full wages 
in respect of shifts in which less than 74 hours 
were worked. Work was resumed on January 
22, the employees agreeing to work full shifts 
in future. 

Near Pontefract, Yorkshire, 1,530 colliery 
workers stopped work on January 22 protesting 
against unsatisfactory working conditions; 101 
workers were indirectly involved. Work was 
resumed the same day, no change in conditions 
being reported. 

In the same district, 1,777 colliery workers 
went on strike on January 28, demanding the 
reinstatement of a, workmen’s inspector who 
was dismissed for alleged contravention of the 
Coal Mines Act; 82 workers were indirectly 
affected. The majority of the strikers returned 
to work on January 25, but the terms of the 
settlement were not noted. 


In Northern Ireland, 1,200 workers in the 
baking trade went on strike demanding an 
increase of 15s. per week, instead of the in- 
crease of 4s. offered by the employers. Those 
indirectly involved numbered 2,500. The 
strikers ceased work on January 8 but re- 
sumed the next day when the dispute was 
referred to arbitration under the Industrial 
Courts Act, 1919. The workers were subse- 
quently awarded an increase of 4s. per week. 


The number of strikes which began during 
February was 57 and 14 were unterminated at 
the end of January, making a total of 71 in 
progress during February. The number of 
workers involved was 40,800 and the resulting 
time loss was 168,000 man-working days. 

Of the 57 disputes which began during Febru- 
ary, 16 arose out of demands for increased 
wages and 10 were over other wage questions; 
one was over a question of working hours; 14 
arose out of questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 13 were 
over questions of working conditions; and 
two were over questions of trade union prin- 
ciple. One strike was due to sympathetic 
action. 

Final settlements reached during February 
numbered 47. Of these disputes 12 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 24 were 
settled in favour of the employers and 11 
resulted in compromises. In seven other dis- 
putes work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during February was in York- 
shire where 20,000 colliery employees struck 
as the result of dissatisfaction with arrange- 
ments for a war addition to wages, and with 
the effect on wages of the monthly ascertain- 
ments of proceeds. Stoppages began and 
ended at various dates, mainly between Febru- 
ary 15 and March 2, work being resumed 
pending negotiations. 

At Birmingham, 2,500 workers employed by 
a firm manufacturing motors and motor acces- 
sories went on strike on February 26, objecting 
to a new method of determining output which 
they claimed diminished their earnings. An 
amicable settlement was effected and work 
was resumed on February 26. | 

On February 26, 2,500 electricians and other 
employees of am aircraft factory at Coventry, 
ceased work demanding a basic rate for elec- 
tricians of 2s. 6d. per hour, plus national 
bonuses. Work was resumed on March 2, 
pending negotiations. 

A demand for payment of piece work rates 
alleged to be appropriate to Government con- 
tracts led to a strike of boot and shoe workers 
employed by one firm near _ Leicester. 
Approximately 210 workers ceased work on 
February 14 but resumed on February 15. A 
further stoppage occurred on February 19 and 
by February 21 there were 1,670 workers in- 
volved. Work was resumed on February 24, 
when it was agreed to refer the dispute to a 
sub-committee of Leicestshire and Rutland 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for the 
Boot and Shoe Trade. 

At Belfast, 1,450 employees in a linen factory 
ceased work on February 26, refusing to work 
with non-unionists. No settlement had been 
reported at the end of the month. 
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At Birmingham, 1,196 workers in an aircraft 
factory went on strike because of the refusal 
of the management to permit them to make 
tea during working hours. Work was re- 
sumed on February 26 after the manage- 
ment made arrangements to send tea wagons 
around the shops at specified times. 

A demand for increased wages by navvies, 
bricklayers and labourers employed by a 
building firm near Manchester, led to a strike 
of 1,074 workers on February 20. Work was 
resumed the next day when the navvies were 
granted an increase of 4d. per hour. 

No other strikes which were reported to 
have begun during January or February in- 
volved 1,000 or more workers. 


Australia 


On March 11, according to a press report, 
about 25,000 employees of more than 200 
mines went on strike demanding a forty-hour 
week for surface workers, with wage adjust- 
ments to avert reduction of earnings. They 
also demanded an annual holiday of two weeks. 
The employers are reported to be refusing to 
confer with the Miners’ Federation until the 
latter obeys a ruling of an arbitration court. 
No details of the strike have been noted since 
its commencement. 


New Zealand 


The Dominion of New Zealand has recently 
published statistics dealing with industrial dis- 
putes which took place during 1939. During 
the year there were 66 strikes which involved 
16,082 employees of 636 firms and which re- 
sulted in a time loss of 54,101 man working 
days. The estimated loss in wages was £60,754. 
During 1938 there were 72 strikes involving 
11,388 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
35,456 man working days. 


India 


On March 5, it was reported that most of 
Bombay’s 160,000 textile workers were on strike 
demanding an increase of 15 per cent in wage 
rates to offset increases in the cost of living. 
The employers, acting on advice of government 
conciliators, offered an increase of 10 per cent, 
but this was refused by the strikers. The strike 
was conducted without violence until March 
27 when a clash was reported to have occurred 
between men acting as pickets and a number 
of strike breakers. 


British South Africa 


Demands for increased wages and overtime 
rates, reductions in overtime, adequate 
housing, an eight hour day and closed shop led 


to a strike of copper miners in the Nkana con- 
cession of Luangwa district of Northern 
Rhodesia on March 17. The number involved 
by the beginning of April was reported to be 
about 3,000. 


Wartime Medical Service in France 


Measures have been taken in France, as in 
other countries, to secure the provision of 
medical care for the civil population in war- 
time and to maintain the health and social 
insurance and assistance services as well as to 
protect the practices of doctors absent on 
active service. The system adopted is gov- 
erned by the Legislative Decree of September 
11, 1939, which provides for the scheme of 
collective requisitioning of doctors. 


Credit Unions in Nova Scotia 


In the report of the Provincial Secretary 
for Nova Scotia covering the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1939, a report made by 
the Inspector of Credit Unions for the prov- 
ince shows that 182 credit union societies were 
in operation during 1939 and had a total 
membership of 27,113. Share capital amounted 
to $678,597.98; deposits totalled $12,108.01; 
while the loans during the nine months covered 
by the report amounted to $589,441.28. Net 
assets were set at $748,269.22 and guaranty 
funds at $21,702.45. 


The report states that credit unions are now 
operating in all counties of the province with 
the exception of Shelburne and Annapolis. 
With 182 credit unions in operation in 1939, 
an increase of 34 credit unions is indicated 
compared with the 148 in operation in 1938. 


There were 5,065 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month of March, as compared with 
5,502 during February, and 4,540 during March 
ayearago. The benefits awarded amounted to 
$488,220.84, of which $375,802.24 was for com- 
pensation and $112,418.60 for medical aid. 


This brings the total number of accidents 
reported during the first quarter of 1940 to 
16,109, as against 13,389 during the same period 
of 1939, and the benefits awarded during the 
first three months of this year amounted to 
$1,646,530.65, as compared with $1,491,025.38 
during the corresponding period of 1939. 
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WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Summary of Activities for Period January 1 to March 31, 1940 


[% the March issue of this publication there 
was given a review of the administrative 
activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board during four months’ operation from 
September 3 to December 31, 1939. The 
Board has issued recently a further quarterly 
summary covering the period from January 1 
to March 31, 1940. 

The situation in regard to various commodi- 
ties, prefaced by a general review, is given in 
the following paragraphs from the Board’s 
summary as of March 31, 1940:— 

In the last four months of 1939, the problems 
faced by the Board were chiefly those which 
inevitably arise in a rapid change from a 
peacetime to a wartime economy. Prompt 
action was required to prevent unwarranted 
price increases, and to meet the problem of 
the shortage which had developed in the 
supply of certain specific commodities. 

As opposed to the closing months of 1939, 
during the first quarter of the current year 
there was no acute shortage of any necessary 
of life in Canada. Thus there was both less 
temptation and less opportunity to take 
advantage of the consumer, and the Board 
had to make less use of its regulatory and 
preventive powers. 

In order to extend the scope of its investiga- 
tions, in March the Board enlarged its staff 
of technical advisers by the appointment of 
Professor James M. MacDonald, head of the 
Department of Commerce of the University 
of Manitoba, who will be responsible for the 
statistical analysis of price and _ supply 
problems. 

Much of the day-to-day work of the Board 
continues to be carried out through the 
facilities afforded by other government depart- 
ments. The collection and most of the com- 
pulation of statistics required by the Board, 
touching almost every aspect and facet of 
Canadian trade and commerce, continue to 
be handled adequately and expeditiously by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
coast-to-coast inspection service of the Weights 
and Measures Branch provides the Board with 
a constant check on retail prices, and also aids 
in curbing undue price advances. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police are used, when 
required, for enforcement proceedings. The 
services of certain branches of provincial 
governments have been made available to the 
Board. 

The Board continues to operate in close 
co-operation with the Agricultural Supplies 
Board, the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 


the Canadian Shipping Board, and the War 
Supply Board. 
Enforcement 


The elimination of the fear of shortage of 
various commodities which obtained at the 
outset of the war, coupled with the relative 
stability in prices of the necessaries of life 
which later manifested itself, reduced mater- 
ially the number of complaints received by 
the Board in the first quarter of 1940 as 
compared with the initial months of its 
operations. 

Each complaint received the attention of 
the Board and was investigated. In some 
instances, the allegations necessitated personal 
investigation by the inspectors of the Weights 
and Measures Branch; in others, the services 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police were 
employed. : 

As a result of these and other investigations, 
irregularities in merchandising practice were 
immediately corrected. During the quarter, 
the investigations of the Board disclosed no 
instances of hoarding or profiteering which 
warranted prosecution. 


Wool 


The continuous efforts of the Board during 
the fall of 1989 to secure the release and 
shipment to Canada of wools for manufactur- 
ing purposes culminated in January of this 
year, when an agreement was reached with the 
Wool Control of the United Kingdom provid- 
ing an assurance of: 

Abundant supplies of merinos for 1940. 
Adequate supplies of crossbreds for all 

Canadian military requirements up to Sep- 

tember 10 next. 

A substantial proportion of the estimated 
requirements of crossbred wool for civilian 
purposes up to September 10 next. 


While there appears to be no probability 
of any scarcity of wool in Canada, nevertheless 
all crossbred grades will have to be used with 
economy. It will continue to be necessary to 
substitute, to some degree, finer and re-worked 
wools for these grades. 

While the wool requirements of carpet- 
makers are not large in comparison with those 
of the weaving and knitting trades, the 
maintenance of the supply also involved 
negotiations with the British Wool Control. 
East Indian wool, which is largely used for 
this purpose, is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Wool Control. In February, the Wool 
Administrator obtained the release of a 
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quantity of carpet wools sufficient for existing 
needs and for some months to come. 

Towards the end of 1939, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board, consent was obtained 
from South Africa, under the treaty with that 
country, for the temporary removal from 
January 1 of duties on crossbred wool from 
countries entitled to the intermediate tariff. 

This arrangement was terminated on Feb- 
ruary 20, when adequate supplies to supple- 
ment the 1940 Canadian clip had been guar- 
anteed by the British Wool Control. The 
free entry privilege was limited to wool and 
tops purchased before February 20 and im- 
ported before the end of April. 

The November order of the Board fixing 
a maximum price for quarter-blood wools was 
rescinded in January after it had served its 
purpose. This order was successful in moving 
the remainder of the pre-war stocks of wool 
into consumption and enforcing its sale on the 
price basis which had already been voluntarily 
agreed upon by the great majority of Canadian 
dealers and manufacturers. 

During the first quarter of the year both the 
Board and the Wool Administrator continued 
to maintain constant contact with the Cana- 
dian wool growers, dealers, and manufacturers. 
Conferences were also held with the War 
Supply Board respecting present and future 
military needs. 

At the beginning of March, the Board began 
a preliminary investigation of the price spreads 
and mark-ups in the manufacture of woollen 
and worsted cloths. 

Sugar 


Towards the end of December, rumours 
regarding a possible price increase created, 
especially in certain centres, an excessive 
demand for sugar. The buying flurry con- 
tinued during the greater part of January. 
The situation was adequately handled by the 
refiners who, with the full approval of the 
Sugar Administrator, in many instances limited 
sales to industrial users and to distributors to 
the volume which had obtained in January, 
1939. 

During the first quarter of 1940, adequate 
shipping facilities have been made available 
and there was no interruption in the move- 
ment of raw sugar to Canada. 

There has been no change in the price which 
the Sugar Administrator pays for raw sugar, 
nor has there been any change in the whole- 
sale price of refined sugar in Canada. 

In March the Administrator, acting in con- 
junction with the British Sugar Control, 
facilitated the conclusion of a most-favoured- 
nation agreement with the Republic of San 
Domingo whereby, in return for purchases of 
raw sugar, Canada secured important tariff 
concessions in that country for various prod- 
ucts, including fish and potatoes. 
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Hides 


During the first quarter of the year, 
domestic production and imports of hides 
have been sufficient to enable tanners to meet 
without difficulty all civilian and military 
demands. Price movements in raw stock and 
finished leather products are under the constant 
scrutiny of the Administrator. 


Through the monthly census of the industry, 
initiated in the last quarter of 1939, the Hides 
and Leather Administrator is now receiving 
regular returns from packers, dealers, and 
tanners covering the production of leather, 
hides, and skins in the Dominion. The collec- 
fion and compilation of the data is carried 
out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which has commenced the publication of a 
monthly report on the total supply of stocks 
of raw hides and skins. 

During the quarter, the Administrator and 
his technical advisers visited representative 
tanneries. 


and Leather 


’ The Administrator continues to act in co- 
operation with the Leather Controller of the 
United Kingdom. Arrangements were com- 
pleted during the quarter for the co-ordination 
of Canadian and United Kingdom purchases 
of hides in foreign countries. 

Conferences were also held by the Board 
and the Administrator with the newly-ap- 
pointed High Commissioner for New Zealand, . 
before his departure abroad, regarding the 
future supply of calfskins from that country. 


Coal 


The satisfactory coal situation of 1939 con- 
tinued during the first quarter of 1940. During 
the past three months the Board and the Coal 
Administrator have continued their negotia- 
tions with the Canadian Shipping Board with 
a view to securing the movement of a 
maximum tonnage of Maritime coal into 
Ontario and Quebec during the coming naviga- 
tion season. 

In March, in order to render more complete 
and effective the licensing plan put into effect 
in November, 1939, the Board issued Order No. 
4 prohibiting sales of coal or coke for further 
resale except to holders of licences issued by 
the Board. 


The coal licensing plan has been operating 
satisfactorily since its inception, and had re- 
ceived the support of the trade. More than 
5,000 licences were issued for the period 
ending March 31, 1940. Licences for the 
1940-41 fiscal year have been issued. 


During the quarter, the Coa] Administrator 
held conference with representatives of the 
United States Coal mining industry, and also 
visited the larger producers in Western Canada. 
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Animal Feeds 


During the last four months of 1939, the 
Board, in conjunction with the Agricultural 
Supplies Board and its experts, conducted in- 
vestigations into the supply and price of 
animal feeds, including mill feeds. In Febru- 
ary the Board appointed a Committee on 
Animal Feeds to continue these investigations 
and to keep the Board constantly informed 
regarding the situation throughout the Domin- 
ion. The committee is composed of the 
following members: F. W. Walsh, Halifax, 
Chairman, Director of Marketing, the Nova 
Scotia Department of Agriculture; C. B. 
Davidson, Winnipeg, Economist, formerl¥ 
Statistician to the Wheat Board; and W. R. 
White, Ottawa, Feedstuffs Branch, the Domin- 
ion Department of Agriculture. 

On February 29, the Board and the Com- 
mittee held a conference with the Canadian 
milling industry respecting the supply and 
price of mill feeds. On March 15, the Com- 


mittee received a deputation from the National 
Dairy Council of Canada. 

The members of the Committee on Animal 
Feeds are continuously in touch with, and 
studying the Canadian feedstuffs .situation. 
The Committee will continue to meet 
frequently in Ottawa. 


Economic Adviser Appointed 

The appointment of Professor James M. 
MacDonald as Economic Adviser on the staff 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
announced on March 29 by Hector B. 
McKinnon, chairman of the Board. Professor 
MacDonald is a graduate of St. Francis 
Xavier University with post-graduate train- 
ing at Harvard; he has been on the staff of 
Dalhousie University and MHarvard, and 
presently heads the Department of Commerce, 
of the University of Manitoba where he has 
been granted leave of absence. He will 
assume his new duties in Ottawa in the 
middle of April. 


Effect of War on Women’s Labour Standards 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour has summarized in the 
March igsue of its official publication The 
Woman Worker, the effect of the war on 
women’s labour standards in certain countries. 


It points out that “even countries at war 
recognize that more effective work is done if 
some effort can be made to keep up standards 
of labour,” adding however, that “ exceptional 
cases do not always permit the highest stand- 
ards to be maintained.” The following para- 
graphs indicate the situation as summarized 
by the Women’s Bureau: 


French wartime regulations prescribe normal 
hours of women’s work not to exceed 10 a day, 
60 a week, but labour inspectors may permit 
other hours, including women’s night-work em- 
ployment on work of national importance. 
Germany restored the 8-hour day as standard, 
beginning January 1; only where “ necessary ”, 
may hours be as long as 10, and then with 
certain exceptions, including nursing mothers, 
those in the last 3 months of pregnancy, and 
persons in unhealthy work subject to special 
hours regulations. 

In Great Britain the Factories Act of 1937 
had established a 48-hour week for women as a 
standard. The secretary of state may now 
exempt any particular premises or operations, 
or class of premises or operations. An emer- 
gency measure permits employment of women 
telephonists until 10 or 10.30 p.m., or even later 
if absolutely necessary. .°. . . 

In Belgium, in case of partial or general 
mobilization, exceptions may be permitted to 
the regulation prohibiting women’s work at 
night. In Sweden the War Department has 
asked for suspension of night-work prohibition. 

Heatent of Employment—In Great Britain, in 
the early days of the war, there was a consider- 
able increase in women registered as unem- 
ployed, Causes of this included stoppage or 


slackening in industries employing many women, 
such as service, trade, clothing, and certain 
textile industries; evacuation of women from 
their normal places of employment; search for 
work by women whose usual source of income 
was cut off. In some lines of work, however, 
women’s activities have increased. Civil service 
departments have been authorized to re-employ 
married women temporarily. The substitution 
of women for men in munitions factories and 
in the transport industry is being considered. 


Various measures are now being taken to 
increase women’s activities. The Women’s 
Engineering Society is training their sex for 
munitions work. The Women’s Employment 
Federation, in agreement with the Ministry of 
Labour, has established an emergency register, 
noting qualifications of women as accountants, 
bacteriologists, magistrates, statisticians, en- 
gineers, or those with catering experience avail- 
able for canteen posts. The Women’s Royal 
Naval Service, organized by the Admiralty, © 
is recruiting those capable of office duties, motor 
transport, cooking, and general work as stewards, 
messengers, storekeepers, and the like, Chief 
constables in many parts of the country are 
enrolling women to take men’s places as special 
constables, drivers of police cars, clerical 
workers, and telephone operators. 


In Germany, at the beginning of the war, the 
extension of the employment of women to new 
fields became marked, and women took the place 
of men in certain jobs considered typically 
masculine, as postmen, tramway conductors, and 
so forth. Last traces of the 1933 restrictions 
on women disappeared when an order of 
September 1 permitted retention of all married 
women officials in the civil service. 


The French Ministry of Labour appealed 
early in September to all available women 
workers, particularly those having experience 
in certain specified operations in the metal 
industries, to report to the employment ex- 
changes; the Ministry of Health appealed to 
women nurses and welfare workers to enter the 
public services. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF ADJUSTMENT 
IN RAILWAY CO-OPERATION 


Fulfillment of Provisions of Amended Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act—Text of First Regulations 


HE Permanent Committee of Adjustment 
provided under the terms of the 
amended Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act, 1939 (Lasour GazeTrE, July, 1939, pages 
668-669) for the adjustment of disputes or 
differences arising out of interpretations of 
the Schedule, was organized recently at a 
meeting of representatives of the Railways 
and the employees. At a subsequent meeting 
on March 6, the Committee adopted its first 
regulations. 


The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act was first enacted in 1933 (LaABour 
GazETTE, June, 1933, page 597) and provided 
for co-operation between these two trans- 
portation systems particularly in the “pooling” 
of operations and facilities. It further enacted 
that “that part of the Railway Act which re- 
lates to the compensation of employees for 
financial loss caused to them by removal, 
closing or abandonment of any railway 
station or divisional point’—also that the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act—“shall not be deemed to be in- 
consistent with the provisions” of the Cana- 
dian National-Canadian Pacific Act. 


At the 1939 session of Parliament the Cana- 
dian National-Canadian Pacific Act of 1933 
was amended by the provision of compensa- 
tion to employees who are deprived of em- 
ployment as a result of co-operative measures 
between the two Railways, and also by pro- 
vision for a Permanent Committee of Adjust- 
ment to adjust differences or disputes arising 
out of interpretations and applications of the 
Schedule. 

The establishment of this Committee is 
provided in Section 7 of the Schedule as 
follows: 


(7) The representatives of the National 
Company and the Pacific Company and the 
representatives of the interested employees 


shall form a permanent Committee of Adjust- 
ment which shall meet from time to time when 
occasion arises for the purpose of enquiring 
into all matters in connection with the inter- 
pretation, application or enforcement of the 
provisions of this Schedule with respect to 
any such measure, plan or arrangement, and 
in the event that any dispute or difference 
arises in connection with any particular 
measure, plan or arrangement, including the 
interpretation, application or enforcement of 
any of the provisions of this Schedule, such 
dispute or difference shall be referred to such 
Committee which shall endeavour to. bring 
about a settlement of the dispute or difference 
and to this end shall carefully enquire into all 


matters affecting the merits and right settle- 
ment thereof. 

Section 8 provides that in the event of 
any dispute (except one in respect of com- 
pensation for losses incurred in the sale of 
a home or termination of a lease) if not settled 
within 30 days, is to be referred to a board of 
three arbitrators to be named, one by the 
representative of the employees, one by the 
companies and the third by the two so 
named, or in case the two arbitrators fail to 
name a third, by the Minister of Labour. 
This board is to have exclusive jurisdiction to 
inquire into and determine all matters arising 
from the dispute and its award, or the award 
of a majority of its members is to be final 
and ‘not open to question or review in any 
court. 


Organization of Permanent Committee 


In pursuance of the above provisions there 
was a preliminary meeting in the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, on February 15, of 
general chairmen of interested employee 
organizations to select representatives to meet 
with a similar number of representatives of the 
Railways for the purpose of establishing in 
practical operation a Permanent Committee 
of Adjustment. At that meeting those 
elected to represent the employee organizations 
were: Messrs. J. B. Ward, W. H. Phillips, 
WV." Furnbull Reg? Talton A Mh Khelly* 
alternates—T. Todd, L. A. Beaudry. 

Subsequently, on February 21, the repre- 
sentatives of both the Railways and the em- 
ployee organizations met in Room 233, Windsor 
Station, Montreal, and duly constituted the 
Permanent Committee of Adjustment. The 
following representatives were present: For 
the Railways—Messrs. D. C. Coleman, N. B. 
Walton, H. C. Grout, A. J. Hills, George 
Hodge, W. M. Armstrong; For the Employees 
—Messrs. J. B. Ward, W. H: Phillips, W. V. 
Turnbull, R. J. Tallon, F. H. Hall, T. Todd. 
At this meeting, the names of officers appointed 
to represent the Railways was submitted as 
follows: Canadian National Railways—N. B. 
Walton, S. W. Fairweather, A. J. Hills; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway—D. C. Coleman, H. C. 
Grout, George Hodge. Alternate representa- 
tives selected were: W. R. Devenish, Canadian 
National Railways; and W. A. Mather, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 

The meeting then elected the following 
officers to serve for one year: chairman, D. C. 
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Coleman; vice-chairman, J. B. Ward; secre- 
tary, A. J. Hills. There was also a sub- 
committee appointed to prepare draft regu- 
lations. This sub-committee comprised: 
Messrs. J. B. Ward, W. H. Phillips, George 
Hodge, and A. J. Hills. 


Text of Regulations 


The Permanent Committee held its second 
meeting on March 6, and after noting con- 
firmation of appointments of its personnel, 
adopted its first regulations as follows: 


1. The Committee shall be composed of 
twelve members, three of whom shall be officers 
of the National Company, three of whom 
shall be officers of the Pacific Company, and 
six who shall be elected representatives of 
the interested employees. 

2. The appointment of the officers of the 
railways to this Committee shall be evi- 
denced by letter from the Chief Executive 
of each railway to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee. 

3. (a). The election of the reprsentatives 
of the employees shall be evidenced by certi- 
ficate of the Chairman of a meeting of General 
Chairmen and other officers of railway labour 
organizations operating on the lines of the 
National and Pacific Companies, called for 
the purpose of electing such representatives. 

(b) Eight representatives shall be elected, 
six of whom shall be regular, and two alter- 
nate members. 

4. The officers of the Committee shall con- 
sist of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secre- 
tary who shall be members of the Committee 
and elected by the Committee. 

5. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secre- 
tary shall serve for a term of one year from 
date of election. In case of vacancy, the posi- 
tion shall be filled for unexpired portion of 
term by the election of a member of the 
Committee. 

6. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman shall 
preside at meetings of the Committee. All 
members of the Committee present are re- 
quired to vote upon the adoption of decisions 
by the Committee. 

7. A quorum shall consist of not less than 
eight members, four of whom shall be 
appointees of the railways and four who shall 
be elected representatives of the employees; 
but for the purpose of voting, when required, 
a parity of representation between the rail- 
way appointees and employee representatives 
shall be maintained. 

8. The Committee shall meet from time 
to time upon call of the Chairman when 
occasion arises, as indicated in Section 7, 
Chapter 87, of the Act. 


9. Alternate members may attend as mem- 
bers of the Committee in place of regular 
members. 


10. (a) In event of a dispute arising out 
of the provisions of the Act, which has not 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and which in- 
volves interpretation, application or enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Schedule to the 
Act. such dispute or difference may be referred 
to the Committee. 


(b) Parties making submission to the Com- 
mittee should do so by filing 14 copies of their 
contentions and supporting papers with the 
Secretary, and one copy to the other parties 
to the dispute. 


11. In each case an effort should be made 
by the disputants to present a joint concise 
statement of facts, but the Committee may 
require further evidence or other information in 
addition to such statement of facts, and for 
this purpose may call upon officers of the 
railways, or the recognized representatives of 
the Employees’ Organizations or any other 
person as may be deemed necessary. 


12. When a request for services of the 
Committee has been duly received, the 
officers of the Committee will arrange, as 
promptly as possible for a meeting of the 
Committee for purpose of giving consideration, 
and, if necessary, conduct hearings, and 
endeavour to bring about a settlement of the 
dispute or difference. 


13. In hearings before the Committee, the 
railways shall be represented by such persons 
as may be designated by the railways, and 
the employees shall be represented by such 
persons as may be designated by authority of 
the duly authorized representatives of the 
classes of employees affected. 


14. The Committee shall keep a complete 
and accurate record of all matters submitted, 
and disposition of same. 


15. When the Committee has dealt with a 
request, dispute or difference, a report of its 
actions and findings in connection therewith 
shall be issued to the parties to the dispute or 
difference over the signatures of the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and Secretary. 


An accident survey made recently at the 
Grand Coulee Dam reveals that the hour just 
before quitting time is the most dangerous 
to the workers on the project. The study 
shows that more accidents occurred between 
three and four p.m. than any other time of 
the day, the ‘hour before the day shift leaves 
the project. The next most dangerous hour 
is shown to be between two and three p.m. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages in Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec—Hours, 
Licensing and Old Age and Teachers’ Pensions in Alberta—Exemp- 
tions from Licensing of Vehicles transporting Workers in British 
Columbia—Relaxation of Quebec factory legislation for munitions 


industry. 


nay LBERTA has exempted persons under 

seventeen working under the Youth 
Training Program from its blanket minimum 
wage order for male workers. In British Colum- 
bia the minimum wages for bus drivers on Van- 
couver Island and Saltspring Island have 
been increased and a new order fixes minimum 
rates for employees in private patrol agencies. 
There are several amendments in Order 4 
of the Quebec Fair Wage Board which is 
continued in effect for another year as are 
the silk textile order and the order governing 
the milk industry in Montreal and district. 
The levy by-law and the rules of interpretation 
are amended. The order governing the manu- 
facture of doors, sashes and wood building 
products has been suspended. 

In British Columbia certain exemptions 
from the provisions of the Motor Carrier Act 
may be allowed vehicles transporting workers 
and Quebec permits exemptions for munitions 
factories from certain provisions of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments Act. 
There are amendments in the regulations 
governing teachers’ pensions in Alberta and 
a new order in Alberta requires licensing of 
creameries with revised orders being issued 
for several other industries. Alberta allows 
Seasonal exemption from the weekly rest day 
for cooks and barn bosses in certain types of 
camps. 

Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Order 12 gazetted on February 29 exempts 
from the provision for a weekly rest day from 
April 1 to October 31, cooks and barn bosses 
in construction camps and camps in connection 
with seasonal or intermittent highway con- 
struction. 


Alberta Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act 


Several orders of the Minister of Trade and 
Industry under this Act were gazetted on 
February 29. Persons carrying on the com- 
mercial creamery industry which includes the 
trade of making butter and cheese are now re- 
quired to be licensed. 

All the other orders supersede earlier orders 
and reduce the licence fees. These orders 
relate to the photo finishing industry, com- 
mercial printing, cleaning and dyeing, the 
barber trade and the automotive industry. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 

In an order gazetted March 15 the Board 
of Industrial Relations approved an additional 
exemption from the provisions of its blanket 
Order 8 (Lasour Gazerte, 1939, p. 674) which 
applies with exceptions to all male employees 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. 
Boys under 17 years serving a term of appren- 
ticeship under the Youth Training Program 
are to be paid 25 cents an hour. 


Alberta Old Age Pensions Act 
The appointment of the Alberta Old Age 
Pensions Board (LaBour Gazerre, March, 
1940, p. 243) became effective on April 1, 1940, 
by order in council gazetted on March 15. 


Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


The by-laws of the Board of Administrators 
(Lapour Gazerre, March, 1940, p. 243), were 
amended by an order in council gazetted on 
March 15 to allow teachers who have served 
three or more years during the five years 
preceding the date when their contribution to 
the fund began to have such service taken into 
account for the purposes of the by-laws, 
whether or not they were under contract of 
engagement in Alberta on March 31, 1939. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 

Order 70, effective on March 18, establishes 
new and higher minimum rates for bus-drivers 
on Vancouver Island and Saltspring Island 
than were fixed by the previous order covering 
this class of workers in Victoria, Esquimalt, 
Oak Bay and Saanich (Lasour Gazerrn, 1935, 
p. 1010), which is now repealed. For a 40 to 
50-hour week they are to be paid 50 instead of 
45 cents an hour, for less than 40 hours the 
rate is raised from 50 to 55 cents and instead 
of 674 cents the rate is now 75 cents for 
every hour in excess of nine per day or 50 
per week. These rates now apply also to 
employees on call who are to be paid for not 
less than one hour’s work when alled. 
Other new provisions require the approval 
of the Board for terms under which deduc- 
tions are made for clothing and the payment 
of wages at least semi-monthly. 

Effective February 29 Port Grey district is 
added to the area covered by Order 12 of Sep- 
tember 28, 1934, dealing with the construction 
industry, and by Order 58 relating to the 
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carpentry trade (Lasour GazeTrs, 1938, p. 
1095). The former order previously governed 
Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, 
Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Esquimalt, Oak 
Bay, Saanich, West Vancouver, Burnaby and 
North Vancouver whereas Order 58 covered 
Vancouver, New Westminster, Burnaby, West 
Vancouver and North Vancouver. 

An order which came in effect on February 
5, and was gazetted on January 25, fixes a 
minimum wage of 35 cents an hour and allows 
a weekly rest period of 24 consecutive hours 
for employees of private patrol agencies who 
are not covered by any other order of the 
Board. “Private patrol agency” means every 
person who by contract or agreement under- 
takes to watch or patrol the premises of more 
than one person for the purpose of guarding 
or protecting persons or property against 
robbery, theft, burglary or other hazards. 
All wages due must be paid at least semi- 
monthly up to a day not more than seven 
days prior to the date of payment. The em- 
ployer is required to supply necessary uni- 
forms with no deductions from wages unless 
the Board approves a different arrangement 
on the written application of the employers 
and employees. 


British Columbia Motor Carrier Act 


Among the regulations under this Act 
gazetted on January 11 is one allowing the 
Public Utilities Commission to exempt pass- 
enger vehicles used exclusively for transporta- 
tion of industrial workers to and from work 
from the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions requiring an applicant for a licence in 
respect of any such vehicle to pay certain fees. 
He may also be relieved of the necessity of 
furnishing proof of financial responsibility 
with respect to the vehicle. Industrial workers 
include those employed in the field or forest, 
in mines, mills or factories and such other 
occupations as the Commission may determine. 

No motor carrier is to employ as a driver 
of a licensed vehicle any person who is 
intemperate, incompetent or otherwise unfit 
to be so employed. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Two orders in council gazetted March 23 
continue the general Order No. 4 (Lasour 
Gazerrn, 1938, p. 518) and the silk textiles 
Order No. 5 (Lasour GAzETTs, 1938, p. 1350) 
in force for an additional year from March 
31 and April 1, respectively, unless contrary 
orders should be approved in the meantime. 


Amendments in Order 4 


To the grouping under Order 4 of wage 
earners occupying clerical positions for school 
boards were added, by order in council 
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gazetted March 23, those employed in the 
same capacity by any other public corporation 
including syndics, fabriques, vestry-boards and 
church syndics. Regular office employees 
whose time is controlled by the employer are 
governed by the rules applying to that class 
while others are to be paid a minimum of 
one-half the rate fixed in the order for em- 
ployees of public corporations generally work- 
ing under conditions which do not permit 
their employer to control their time. By an 
order gazetted March 23 a change has been 
made in the area covered by Zone I of Order 
4. It includes as before the City and Island 
of Montreal, but instead of covering also 
municipalities of cities or towns within a 
five-mile radius of the city it is now to 
apply to the cities of Longueuil and St. 
Lambert and the towns of Laprairie, Laval- 
des-Rapides and Terrebonne. Other zones 
remain as before. 

As under the original order, the provisions 
having been repealed by an order which came 
in effect at the same time as Order 4 (LAsour 
GazeTts, 1938, p. 623), minimum rates are 
again fixed by an order gazetted March 28 for 
telephone operators in charge of switchboards 
with less than 100 lines. Throughout the 
province the minimum rate now fixed is 
25 cents per line per month with a guaranteed 
monthly minimum of $5. 

In connection with the levy on employers 
of one-third of one per cent of the salaries of 
employees coming under the provisions of the 
Fair Wage Act (Lasour Gazerts, 1938, p. 1096), 
a notice, gazetted March 16, requires report 
forms and the amount of the levy for the 
three month period January 1 to March 31, 
1940, to be submitted on or before April 10. 
The levy must be paid on all wages paid to 
employees covered by an order of the Board 
with certain exceptions. 

A rule of interpretation, gazetted March 16, 
relating to the levy by-law Bl establishes 
that when an employer has in the same 
establishment wage-earners governed by a 
decree or a collective labour agreement and 
not more than four employees covered by an 
ordinance of the Board, he is not liable to 
pay the levy provided that he submits an 
exact report of the names, addresses and 
wages of the employees at stipulated dates if 
requested to do so by the Board. 

A resolution of the Board gazetted March 
16 amends a previous resolution relating to 
sporting clubs (Lasour Gazerts, 1939, p. 1001). 
There is a general increase in minimum rates 
payable to building watchmen formerly 
entitled to the rates for bell-boys, porters and 
messengers, but now to receive the minima 
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fixed for day or night watchmen in industrial 
or commercial establishments. 

An order in council gazetted March 16 
renews the order relating to the milk process- 
ing and distributing industry in Montreal 
and district for 12 months from January 31 
(Lapour GAZETTE, 1938, p. 1097). 

Order 24, dealing with the manufacture of 
sashes, doors and other wooden materials 
(Lasour GAZETTE, 1939, p. 158) has been 
suspended indefinitely from March 3. 


Quebee Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


By an order in council gazetted March 23, 
exemptions from this Act to be made by 
agreement between the factory management 
and the labour inspector and approved by the 
Minister of Labour, are provided for industries 
manufacturing munitions or engaged in war 
contracts. Night work for women and young 
persons under 18 is still prohibited. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA, ONTARIO AND 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, 1940 


URING the session of the Alberta Legis- 

lature which opened on February 8 and 
closed on February 16, a new law providing for 
the formation, of building associations was 
enacted and statutes dealing with labour 
contract, unemployment relief and vocational 
training were amended. 


Building Associations 


The Building Associations Act, which will 
come into force on Proclamation, enables three 
or more residents of the Province to form 
themselves into an association for the purpose 
of promoting better housing. Such persons 
must submit to the Building Associations’ 
Advisory Board, for which provision is made 
in the Act, a memorandum of association to- 
gether with articles of association prescribing 
regulations and signed by the subscribers to 
the memorandum. The memorandum must 
state the name and address of the associa- 
tion, its objects, that the liability of mem- 
bers is limited, and particulars of the share 
capital, which may be divided into shares of 
a fixed amount, or shares without nominal or 
par value, or a combination of the two classes. 
If the Board approves the application the 
Minister of Trade and Industry, upon re- 
ceiving from the applicants the prescribed fees 
and a deposit of $1,000, may authorize the 
registration of the association and issue a 
certificate of incorporation, entitling it to 
obtain applications for shares from the public, 
subject to the terms of the memorandum and 
articles and the provisions of the Securities 
Act. The memorandum and articles when 
registered, are binding upon the association 
and all its members. 

The Minister, when satisfied that at least 
$10,000 of the capital stock has been sub- 
scribed and fully paid up, may authorize the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies to issue 
a certificate entitling the association to com- 
mence business, and when it is issued he is 
to return the deposit of $1,000. Until such 
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certificate is issued the association may not 
allot shares, do business or exercise any 
borrowing powers. If the association fails to 
secure the stipulated minimum amount of 
paid-up capital within six months from the 
issue of the certificate of incorporation, the 
Minister is to direct the cancellation of the 
certificate and return the deposit to the appli- 
cants, after satisfying himself that all sub- 
scriptions have been returned to the sub- 
scribers. 

The maximum rate of interest on preferred 
shares is 5 per cent and on debentures 3 per 
cent. When common shares are issued they 
are to be allotted to the holders of pre- 
ferred shares and purchasers of debentures in 
amounts equal to the capital value of such 
shares and debentures. An association must 
establish a reserve fund into which is to be 
paid annually the surplus earnings after prov- 
viding for interest on debentures, dividends 
on preferred shares and payments into the 
sinking fund. The reserve fund when not 
required for capital purposes may, with the 
Board’s approval, be distributed as dividends 
to holders of common shares. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on 
recommendation of the Minister, may 
authorize the Provincial Treasurer to guar- 
antee payment of principal and interest of 
the debentures of an association. The condi- 
tions of such guarantee are that the asso- 
ciation must undertake to employ Alberta 
labour exclusively, and Alberta materials 
where suitable; the amount of debentures 
guaranteed for any one association may not 
exceed at any time four times the amount of 
the outstanding paid-up capital stock; the 
debentures shall be a first charge upon the 


‘assets of the association and be issued for a 


term not exceeding 20 years; such debentures 
shall be issued through the branches of the 
Provincial Treasury and be payable as to 
principal and interest at the Treasury Branch 
nearest the office of the association or such 
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other branch as the Provincial Treasurer may 
direct; the association shall make provision 
satisfactory to the Provincial Treasurer for a 
sinking fund for redeeming the guaranteed 
debentures as to principal and interest as 
they become due; the total amount of the 
liability of the Province as guarantor may not 
exceed $1,000,000. 

Except with the approval of the Board, no 
association may build housing properties 
having a value, including land, exceeding 
$3,500. When such properties are sold other- 
wise than for cash the agreement between 
the association and the purchaser, unless other- 
wise approved by the Board, must require a 
cash payment of at least 20 per cent and the 
balance in instalments at least quarterly, the 
entire purchase price being repaid as to 
principal and interest within 20 years. The 
rate of interest on unpaid balances may not 
exceed 4 per cent. 

Amendments to the memorandum and 
articles of association must be approved by 
the Board and filed with the Registrar and 
every association must appoint an auditor 
approved by the Minister and must file an 
annual return with the Board and the Registrar. 
The Board must make an annual report to the 
Minister and on his order must inquire into 
and report upon the affairs of any association. 
Actions against members and employees of 
the Board in respect of anything done under 
the Act are barred. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may make regulations prescribing 
the terms and conditions of contracts or agree- 
ments for sale of housing properties erected 
by associations under the Act, the forms 
to be used by associations, the maximum 
margin over costs which may be added by an 
association in the sale of such properties, and 
authorizing the Board to administer and 
liquidate associations in default. 


Labour Contract 


The Masters and Servants Act was amended 
to enable an employee to sue his employer for 
an amount not exceeding six months’ wages 
instead of two months’ wages, as formerly, 
and to extend the time limit for taking action 
to six months from termination of employ- 
ment. 

Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, which 
enables the Provincial Government to make 
agreements with the Government of Canada 
concerning relief measures, was continued in 
force until March 31, 1941. 

An amendment in the Municipal Improve- 
ments Assistance (Alberta) Act is retroactive 
to the commencement of the principal Act 
and affects the section requiring a municipality 


whose borrowings under the Act are guaranteed 
by the Province to convenant for the placing 
of certain revenues in a trust fund for repay- 
ment of the loan. The amendment provides 
that this section shall not apply in any case 
where the municipality has debentures out- 
standing constituting a first charge or lien 
upon the revenues from the project in respect 
of which application is made for a loan, pro- 
vided debentures of the municipality are to 
be delivered to the Minister of Finance 
which will rank pari passu with the out- 
standing debentures. Neither is the section 
to apply in any case where the municipality 
gives the Provincial Treasurer a first mortgage 
upon the project to be constructed or im- 
proved out of the proceeds of the loan. 


Vocational Education 


The School Act was amended to authorize 
any two or more school boards, with the 
approval of the Minister of Education, to 
enter into an agreement to provide instruction 
in shop courses, household economics, music, 
art or commercial work. Formerly, only 
boards in districts having 75 or more pupils 
above grade V might make such agreements. 


Pensions 


An amendment in the Income Tax Act 
exempts from tax one-tenth of any lump-sum 
payment made by an employer to an em- 
ployees’ superannuation or pension scheme 
for each of the first ten years after its 
establishment, provided such sum is irrevoc- 
ably charged for the benefit of the scheme. 
In the case of a lump-sum payment already 
made, in the year 1935 or later, a deduction 
will be allowed for ten successive years 
beginning with 1989. 

The Calgary Charter was amended to enable 
the city to enter into an agreement with the 
Board of Trustees of the Calgary School 
District and with the Calgary Roman Catholic 
Separate School District to include employees 
of those boards, other than teachers, in the 
Pension Fund for City Employees, established 
by By-law No. 3016 and amendments. The 
school boards are authorized to perform their 
part in the agreement without submitting the 
proposal to the ratepayers. From the execu- 
tion of the agreement all present employees 
of the school board concerned, regardless of 
age, and future employees within the age 
limits prescribed by the by-law, are to be 
included in the pension scheme and liable to 
have their contributions to the fund deducted 
from wages. Under the agreement each of 
the school boards may undertake to pay the 
City, in addition to contributions from em- 
ployees, a monthly amount for the purpose of 
the pension fund equal to 24 per cent of the 
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payroll of employees pensionable under the 
agreement and in the case of future employees 
the same percentages of wages as are paid by 
the city under its by-laws. In addition the 
Boards are to pay a proportion of the admin- 
istration expenses, based on the number of 
employees, and interest on the accrued liability 


calculated at the rate of 44 per cent per 
annum. ‘This latter payment is to be reviewed 
quinquennially. An agreement between the 
city and the boards may contain any provision 
which may be agreed upon by the parties 
provided it is not inconsistent with this 
amendment to the Charter. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature which met on 
January 10 and was prorogued on February 
24, amended statutes dealing with trade schools, 
advance polls for employees and unemploy- 
ment relief and revised the law relating to 
credit unions. 

Trade Schools 


The penalty sections of the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act were extended to cover persons 
who sell or offer for sale trade-school courses 
which have not been approved under the Act. 
The penalty for this offence and for keeping 
a trade school not registered under the Act, 
teaching a trade not specified in the certificate 
of registration or making a contract to give 
instruction in a trade other than the contract 
set out in the Act or a contract approved by 
the Minister, is now a fine not exceeding $1,000 
for a first offence and $2,000 for a second or 
subsequent offence and in either case, in 
default of payment of the fine or in addition 
to the fine a prison term not exceeding six 
months. In the case of a company the fine 
may be increased in the discretion of the 
magistrate to a sum not exceeding $25,000. 
Penalties may be recovered as provided by 
the Summary Convictions Act. Formerly the 
penalty was a fine of not less than $100 and 
in default of payment a prison term not 
exceeding six months. 


Unemployment Relief 


Under an amendment to the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1935, an unemployment relief 
administrator or any assistant to such an 
administrator may not be removed from office, 
except with the approval of the Minister of 
Public Welfare. 


Mediation in Labour Disputes 


An amendment in the Ontario Municipal 
Board Act repealed a section, first enacted in 
1906, which required the Board to endeavour 
to settle by mediation any dispute between a 
railway or public utility and its employees. 


Advance Polls 


The Municipal Act was amended to give 
bus and transport drivers the right to vote 
at advance polls in municipal elections. 

98853—34 


Pensions 


An amendment in the Income Tax Act 
is similar to that made in the corresponding 
Alberta statute and outlined above, except 
that deductions are allowed, beginning in 1939, 
in respect of any payment heretofore made 
instead of only on those made in 1935 or 
later, as in Alberta. 


Credit Unions 


The Credit Unions Act is a consolidation 
of existing legislation with amendments 
designed to bring it more into line with 
similar Acts in other provinces. The Act 
provides for the incorporation of credit unions 
having for their object the receiving of moneys 
on deposit from members and as payment for 
shares and the making of loans to members, 
with or without security, for provident and 
productive purposes. 


Application for incorporation must be made 
by not less than twenty persons who must 
sign a memorandum of association in prescribed 
form and forward it, with a copy of the by- 
laws, to the Registrar of Credit Unions, whose 
appointment is authorized by a new provision 
of the Act. If the Minister in charge of carry- 
ing out the Act approves the memorandum: he 
is to issue a certificate of incorporation which; 
with the by-laws and the Credit Unions Act, 
is to constitute the charter of the credit union. 
Under a new section membership is limited to 
persons having a common bond of occupation 
or association or to persons within a well 
defined neighbourhood or community. Matters 
to be dealt with in the by-laws of a credit 
union include the purposes for which profits 
may be appropriated, the maximum number 
of shares which may be held by, and the 
maximum amount which may be deposited 
by, or loaned to, a member, expulsion and 
withdrawal of members, forms to be used, 
and such other matters as may be authorized 
by the regulations. All by-laws and amend- 
ments thereto must be approved by the Min- 
ister and are then binding upon every member 
and every person claiming through a member. 
A copy must be delivered by the union to 
any member, on payment of the sum fixed 
by the by-laws. 
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The capital of a credit union is to be 
divided into shares as determined by the 
by-laws, but not exceeding $10 each and may 
be increased by subscriptions for new shares 
or admission of new members and diminished 
by withdrawals. A corporation may hold 
shares, if its instrument of incorporation 
permits, but the union may not make loans 
to such corporation without the consent of 
the Minister. No member may have more 
than one vote and voting by proxy is only 
allowed in the case of an agricultural associa- 
tion, municipal body, school board or other 
corporation. Subject to the by-laws, a person 
under 21 years of age may be admitted to 
membership but may not be a trustee, manager, 
treasurer or a member of the board of 
directors, credit committee or supervisory 
committee. A credit union must keep a 
register of members and shares and has a 
lien on the shares of any member for a debt 
due it by him. At least 20 per cent of its 
yearly net profits, instead of 10 per cent as 
formerly, is to be set aside as a reserve fund 
against uncollectable loans and debts. Pro- 
vision may be made by by-law that after 
payment into the reserve fund and before 
declaration of a dividend an amount not 
exceeding 5 per cent of net earnings may be 
set aside for educational purposes. A credit 
union may not advance money to, nor accept 
deposits from, persons other than members. 
No officer or member of a committee or of 
the board of directors may have on loan an 
amount in excess of the aggregate of his fully 
paid-up shares and deposits unless such loan 
is approved by a two-thirds majority at a 
joint meeting of the board and the credit 
committee. Interest, together with all charges 
and penalties, may not exceed 1 per cent per 
month on the unpaid balance of any loan. 

A credit union is to be governed by a board 
of directors of at least five members, a credit 
committee of at least three members and a 
supervisory committee of three members. A 
member of one of these committees may 
not be a member of the other committee and 
no member of either may be a director or 
officer. All payments to the officers for ser- 
vices must be approved by the board of 
directors. A new provision requires every 
officer who has charge of money to furnish a 
bond in such amount as the board of directors 
may determine. 


The duties of the directors are such as may 
be prescribed by the Act and regulations and 
by the by-laws of the credit union, and the 
credit committee is to consider applications 
for loans. The supervisory committee is re- 
sponsible for examination and audit of the 
books and the checking of investments and 


securities of the union and must submit a 
written report to the annual meeting. Where 
there is a misappropriation of funds or a con- 
travention of any of the by-laws, this com- 
mittee must call a general meeting and mean- 
while may suspend any director or officer or 
any member of the credit committee and 
appoint a member of the credit union to per- 
form the duties of such person. 

By resolution of the directors a union may 
borrow money up to 50 per cent of its com- 
bined capital, deposits and surplus, but in the 
case of borrowings of over 25 per cent the 
resolution must be confirmed by a vote of not 
less than two-thirds of the members present 
or represented at a meeting called for its 
consideration or by unanimous sanction of the 
members, given in writing. 

Upon application of one-tenth of the mem- 
bers, of a credit union, or of one hundred 
members in the case of a union with a mem- 
bership of more than one thousand, the 
Minister may direct the Inspector of credit 
unions who is to be appointed under the Act, 
to examine into and report upon the affairs of 
the union or may call a special meeting of the 
union. The applicants may be required to 
furnish security for the costs of the inquiry 
or meeting which are to be defrayed by the 
applicants or from the funds of the union or 
by any officer or member or any former officer 
or member, as the Minister may direct. A 
credit union must furnish a yearly statement 
to the Inspector and any other information he 
may require. 

Provision is made for federation of credit 
unions and for their dissolution for cause and 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations for their 
management and control. Except as other- 
wise provided, the Act applies to societies in- 
corporated under the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Acts, 1922, and amendments, as well 
as to those incorporated under the new 
statute. 

The Securities Act was amended to exempt 
from registration under the Act, the shares of 
a credit union within the meaning of the 
Credit Unions Act, 1940. 


Bill Not Passed 


A Bill to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which was introduced but 
failed to pass, would have allowed appeals to 
the Supreme Court of Ontario from decisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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Northwest Territories 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
which was assented to March 11, 1940, repeals 
the Compensation to Families Ordinance, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. The 
new measure which is chiefly a consolidation 
of these two ordinances enables an action for 
damages to be brought on behalf of the con- 
sort, parent, child, brother or sister of any 
person whose death has been caused by a 
wrongful act, neglect or default which would 
have entitled the injured person, if death had 
not ensued, to maintain such an action. The 


defence of a common employment is abro- 
gated. “Parent” includes a grandparent and 
a step-parent and “child” includes a grand- 
child and a step-child. The action must be 
instituted within 12 months of death and not 
more than one action may be brought in 
respect of the same subject of complaint. A 
new section provides that when a workman of 
his dependants are entitled to compensation 
under the law of any other province or terri- 
tory they are not entitled to sue under this 
Ordinance. 


LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA PROPOSED BY TRADES AND 
LABOUR CONGRESS PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Nova Scotia 
Executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and of the Halifax Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council presented to 
the Nova Scotia Government on March 1 
recommendations for certain changes in the 
labour laws of the province. 

In connection with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act it was urged that medical aid 
should be provided during the full period of 
disability instead of, as the present law re- 
quires, for only 30 days or such further period 
as the Board deems necessary, that com- 
pensation should be based on the workmen’s 
regular earnings for a full-time week at the 
time of the accident, that a minimum pension 
of $12 a week be paid in case of disability 
regardless of earnings, that in permanent 
partial disability cases the exent of the dis- 
ability should be estimated and compensation 
paid throughout the workman’s life, that 
workmen should be supplied with artificial 
teeth and with glasses when required as a re- 
sult of an accident and that a workman should 
be allowed 12 months in which to make a 
claim for compensation and 15 months to 
establish it. 

It was recommended that the Apprenticeship 
Act should be amended to fix 21 years as the 
maximum for beginning an apprenticeship. 
The Minimum Wage for Women Act should 
be amended, in the opinion of the labour 
organizations, to provide that for work which 
is ordinarily and by custom done by women, 
no male worker should be employed at a 
lower wage than that fixed for female workers. 
It was also urged that inspectors should be 
appointed to enforce the minimum wage 
orders and that the Limitation of Hours Act 
should be made effective. This Act was 
enacted in 1935 to provide for the regulation 
of hours in industrial undertakings by a board 
of adjustment but has never been put in force. 
A fair wages policy in connection with Gov- 


ernment contracts was requested so that wages 
and hours should be regulated on all Gov- 
ernment works and on works aided by Gov- 
vernment subsidy either on land or water: 
In the lumber industry the Government was 
asked to fix a minimum wage of 40 cents and 
to apply this rate to other industries. The In- 
dustrial Standards Act, the labour organiza- 
tions consider, should be applied to all in- 
dustries in the province except farming and 
mining instead of being confined to the build- 
ing trades in Halifax and Dartmouth. 

Regulations were urged for the protection 
of persons employed in compressed air and 
governing the installation of heating systems 
so that only men with proper qualifications 
should be allowed to install them. The 
Government was requested also to appoint in- 
spectors for steam boilers and other pressure 
vessels and for the construction and trans- 
portation industries as well as for electrical 
work. It was recommended that electrical 
supply and utility companies should be pro- 
hibited from doing inspection work and that 
the sale of electrical supplies should be placed 
under the control of the Nova Scotia Power 
Commission. 

Certain amendments were requested in the 
Nova Scotia Trade Union Act. It was pro- 
posed that the Act should require an employer 
to recognize, bargain and sign an agreement 
with the members of any given craft of the 
industry in which the men are employed if the 
craft union is the choice of the majority of 
the workmen eligible for membership in it. 
The definition of a trade union should be 
changed by adding that the association “shall 
be free from undue influence, domination, re- 
straint or interference by employers or asso- 
ciations of employers.’ A change proposed 
in the section providing a penalty for an em- 
ployer who, by intimidation, threat of loss of 
position or employment or by actual loss of 
position or employment or by threatening or 
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imposing any pecuniary penalty, prevents or 
tries to prevent an employee from joining or 
belonging to a trade union, would extend the 
section to an employer ws encourages or dis- 
courages an employee in forming a trade 
union. It was also requested that the Act 
should make provision for the check-off system 
not only in industries in which it is actually 
im operation but also in connection with all 
unions organized under the Act. The require- 
ment that trade unions must make annual 
financial returns to the Provincial Secretary 
should be repealed. 


The delegation urged the extension of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act to provide for the 
payment of an allowance to a mother of one 
child instead of only to the mother of two or 
more children. 


Attention was drawn to the need for regu- 
lation of commercial motor vehicles and to the 
recommendations of the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on December 13, 1935. One reso- 
lution of the Conference recommended legis- 
lation limiting the hours of labour and fixing 
minimum wages of drivers of passenger and 
goods vehicles. 


Legislative Recommendations of District 26, United Mine Workers 


Executive officers of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, presented before the 
Hon. A. L. Macdonald, Premier of Nova Scotia, 
and his Cabinet on March 14 their program 
of proposed labour legislation. 


Featuring the requests were amendments 
to the Coal Mines Regulation Act, urging: (1) 
that coal leases be not granted to any operator 
until such pay the standard rate of wages; 
(2) the establishment of the six-hour day; 
(3) cancellation of leases held inoperative for 
speculative purposes; (4) inspection of wash- 
houses re sanitary conditions. Other recom- 
mendations concerned daily inspections of 
ropes and brakes, and wage deductions for coal 
and rent. 

Increases were sought in the amounts payable 
to persons entitled to claims under the Com- 
pensation Act. It was asked that compensa- 
tion be payable on a maximum rate of $2,000 
instead of $1,500 per year, as at present. 


Other changes were sought, such as making 
it compulsory on the part of the employer to 
report all accidents in which an employee is 
involved; increasing the minimum compensa- 
tion payments from $8 to $12 per week; in- 
creasing widows’ allowance from $30 to $50 
per month and dependent children’s payments 
to be increased from $7.50 to $10; that em- 
ployees receive compensation for destruction 
of artificial teeth or limbs and payment of 
compensation for lung diseases such as sili- 
cosis, anthracosis, etc. 

A tripartite contributory old age pension 
scheme was also recommended on a basis of 
45 per cent each to be contributed by the 
employer and government and 10 per cent by 
the employee. The proposed monthly rate to 
be paid was placed at $50 for married men and 
$40 monthly for single men. 

Extensive study of “Miners’ Asthma”, with 
an appeal for increased hospitalization for 


persons suffering from tuberculosis was also 
recommended. 


Among other recommendations were: 


Amendment to the Trade Union Act, so as 
to apply the check-off for union dues to include 
all trade unions under this measure. 

Appointment of a Commission to enquire 
into the employment of young men and women 
in the province with the Government, industry 
and labour represented thereon. 

Enactment of unemployment insurance legis- 
lation with unemployment insurance to be paid 
to unemployed and those partially employed. 

Labour representation on all Boards or 
Commissions which deal with matters affecting 
the workers. 

Free school books in all school grades in- 
cluding high school. 

That the Government enter into a housing 
scheme with the Federal Government with a 
view to erecting more modern homes for the 
working people; such homes to be sold to the 
workers at actual cost, spread over a 20-year 
period with no interest charges. 


Employment and Pensions on Canadian 
National Railways 


The annual report of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway System for the year ended 
December 31, 1939, shows that the average num- 
ber of employees was 78,129 compared with 
74,953 in 1938, an increase of 4:24 per cent 
in average personnel during the year. Total 
payroll in 1939 amounted to $122,354,101 in 
1939 compared with $116,526,108 in 1938, an 
increase of 5 per cent. 

The expenditure on account of pensions 
during 1939 also increased to $4,244,840.85 
compared with $4,022,809.42 expended for 
this purpose in 1938. 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY SHOPS 


4 te Canadian National Railways main- 
tains an extensive system of apprentice- 
ship in its railway car shops, roundhouses and 
car repair and running yards under the direc- 
-tion of a General Supervisor of Apprentice 
Training with headquarters at Montreal. 
Training is given for 11 different trades: 
machinist, boilermaker, blacksmith, pipefitter, 
electrical worker, sheet metal worker, carman, 
painter, upholsterer, moulder and _pattern- 
maker. The number of apprentices taken on 
each year varies according to the number of 
workmen likely to be required on account of 
the retirement, death or promotion of men 
in these crafts but the ratio of one apprentice 
to five craftsmen is never exceeded, 

The General Supervisor consults with the 
General Superintendents of Motive Power and 
Equipment in the Atlantic, Central and 
Western Regions and with the regional super- 
visors and examiners and the shop and class 
instructors concerning problems of policy and 
methods. Periodical inspection is made and 
an individual file is kept by the General 
Supervisor for each apprentice including 
quarterly reports on his work in the shop, 
examination papers and semi-annual increases 
in pay. 

Apprenticeship is by indenture for five 
years, 290 days constituting an apprenticeship 
year. The indenture is signed by the parent 
or guardian and by the employing officer 
of the company. On completion of the course, 
which gives thorough training in all branches 
of a craft as well as technical training in 
mathematics, mechanical drawing and trade 
theory in which subjects annual examinations 
are conducted, an apprentice is credited with 
two years’ seniority. Wages are paid to 
apprentices in accordance with the agreement 
between the shop crafts organization and the 
company. One dollar a month for 10 months 
each year is deducted from an apprentice’s 
wages to pay for his text books but to any 
apprentice making an average of 75 per cent or 
over in the three subjects, 50 per cent of the 
amount deducted is returned on completion 
of his apprenticeship. 

An applicant for apprenticeship must be a 
public school graduate between 16 and 21, in 
good health, able to work without glasses nd 
must have good hearing. He is required to 
pass a physical examination by a company 
doctor and an educational test equal to high 
school entrance in arithmetic and composition. 
A certificate must be submitted from the 
school principal showing the subjects taken 
in the last year in school and the marks 
obtained. Before his application is considered 


the youth must be interviewed by the em- 
ploying officer who is Superintendent of Shops. 
The latter’s approval is required before an 
apprentice may be suspended. If an appren- 
tice does not make sufficient progress in his 
training or if in the interest of discipline the 
Shop Superintendent considers an apprentice 
should be dismissed, an investigation must 
be made by the regional supervisor and 
examiner and his dismissal approved by the 
General Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Car Equipment of whose department the 
General Supervisor of Apprentice Training is 
an officer. 

An apprentice attends classes for two hours 
a week in company time, 500 hours in all, and 
is expected to spend at least two hours of his 
own time in study each week. There are 
from 10 to 15 pupils in a class. Courses are 
selected from the company’s regulations gov- 
erning shop practice and from text books 
used by the International Correspondence 
Schools and the railway equipment companies. 
Service men from the latter companies and 
inspectors of the American Association of 
Railroads are asked to give lectures to appren- 
tices. Special emphasis is placed on the Asso- 
clation’s rules and safety appliances for car- 
man apprentices, acetylene welding and in- 
structions for electric welding. Efforts are 
made ‘to impress on apprentices the import- 
ance of safety. Copies of the company’s safety 
rules are supplied and apprentices are ex- 
amined on them soon after entering the ser- 
vice. Goggles are provided and apprentices 
are encouraged to wear clean and safe apparel. 

Shop training is given by a special in- 
structor in each of the motive power and car 
shops, a certain amount of time being allotted 
to each branch of the trade. For example, a 
machinist’s apprentice spends from 12 to 16 
months on different kinds of lathe work, 12 to 
14 on other machines, 12 to 15 on different 
bench and floor fitting including training in 
oxy-acetylene and electric welding and from 
12 to 15 months on general erecting fitting on 
locomotives. In the last year some appren- 
tices are given nine months in roundhouse 
fitting. After four years of general training, 
if the apprentice shows special aptitude for a 
particular part of the trade, he is given more 
advanced training in that line. Apprentices 
in electrical work spend 12 months on shop 
maintenance and electrical repairs, six months 
on locomotive and tender wiring and head- 
lights, 24 months on general car lighting, air 
conditioning, batteries and Diesel engines, 12 
months on armature winding and six months 
in coach yards on car lighting and air-con- 
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ditioning work. Similarly, apprentices in the 
other trades are moved through the different 
branches according to a definite schedule. 
Progress reports at the end of the allotted 
time in each branch of work are made by the 
foreman and by the shop instructor. Marks 
are allowed for punctuality, initiative, dis- 
cipline and ability. A record is kept of 
the number of hours worked during 
apprenticeship. Time lost by an appren- 
tice on his own account must be made 
up before he receives his wage increase and 
time lost due to the closing down of the 
shops is made up at the rate payable for the 
last period of apprenticeship. At the com- 
pletion of apprenticeship, a report, based 


chiefly on the average marks in both shop 
training and class work is made to the General 
Supervisor of Apprentice Training and the 
General Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Car Equipment. The Company is_ thus 
enabled to pick out those with the best record 
and the successful apprentice is given a certi- 
ficate of his competence in the trade. 

Apprentices with outstanding ability may be 
given leave of absence to attend university 
for training in engineering. The Company 
considers that those who have taken the com- 
bined apprenticeship and university training 
are better qualified for promotion to the higher 
supervisory positions. 


State Legislation in U.S.A. 


In an article dated March 12 appearing in 
Labor Standards published by the United 
States Department of Labor, a review is given 
of the legislative action being taken in seven 
states whose legislatures were In regular ses- 
sion at that time. The legislature of California 
was also in special session and the article 
stated that special sessions of the Louisiana 
and Nebraska legislatures had adjourned with- 
out enacting any labour legislation while the 
legislature of New Jersey was recessed. 


At the time the article was prepared three 
states—New York, South Carolina, and Rhode 
Tsland—had introduced bills proposing the rati- 
fication of the Child-Labor Amendment. New 
Jersey and Virginia were considering bills to 
raise the minimum age for employment from 
14 years to 16 years. 


Two states—New Jersey and New York— 
were considering bills relating to wages and 
hours patterned after the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act of 1938. The New Jersey bill was 
reported favourably in the House in January 
and amended so that it now exempts em- 
ployers covered by this federal act, and charity 
hospitals. 


Mississippi, the only state which does not 
have a workmen’s compensation law (the 
Arkansas law, however, is inoperative) had 
introduced a bill providing an elective work- 
men’s compensation law covering employers 
of eight or more. 


Another Mississippi bill provided for the 
establishment of a Department of Labor, with 
rule-making power for health and safety. The 
article stated that the Labor Committee in 
the House had, however, reported a substitute 
bill which greatly limits the powers of the 


department by requiring the inspectors to 
notify the employer before entering the plant 
for inspection, and by requiring the Secretary 
of Labor to secure an injunction in order to 
stop the operation of dangerous machinery. 
It also enlarges the courts’ powers in review- 
ing safety and health codes. A Kentucky bill 
provides for the extension of the functions 
and duties of its Department of Industrial 
Relations, providing among other things for 
an apprentice-training system under the 
department, for wage collection and for rule- 
making power for health and safety. 


The industrial peace bill, drafted by a 
special Labor Relations Commission in Vir- 
ginia, had been introduced, creating machinery 
in the Department of Labor for mediating 
labor disputes, and requiring notification of 
contemplated changes or demands, and a 
waiting period before strikes or lock-outs. 
Another bill provided only for mediation and 
voluntary arbitration through the Labor Com- 
missioner and through temporary arbitration 
boards. New Jersey was considering several 
types of bills dealing with industrial relations, 
including a bill modelled on the Wagner Act. 


The New York Legislature was considering 
a number of bills suggested by the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Relations (the Ives Committee) amending the 
State Labor Relations and Mediation Boards 
Act. 

The Kentucky State Labour Department 
bill contained a section enacting a state Labor 
Relations Law, similar to the Wagner Act, 
and vesting its administration in the labor 
commissioner. Rhode Island was considering 
a similar bill. 
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ANALYSIS OF MATERIAL AID STATISTICS FOR 1939 


EVISED figures now available from the 
National Registration of persons on Aid 
to which the Government of the Dominion 
contributes show that in the final month of 
last year the aggregate number of persons 
receiving either Urban or Agricultural Aid was 
629,246 compared with 896,477 in December, 
1988, 956,924 in December, 1987, and 1,115,309 
in December, 1936. In this comparison, the 
decreases to December, 1939, from the three 
preceding Decembers were 29:8 per cent from 
1938, 34-2 ver cent from 1987, and 43-6 per 
cent from 1936. 

Persons on Urban Aid (including fully em- 
ployable, partially employable, unemployable 
and non-worker type dependents) stood at 
596,676 in December, 1939, which was a de- 
crease of 7-9 per cent from the figure of 
604,666 in December, 1938, and was lower by 
4-1 per cent than the December, 1937, total 
of 580,341, and 30-9 per cent less than the 
805,357 in December, 1936. 

Persons on Agricultural Aid (farmers and 
their families) numbered 72,570 in December, 
1939, showing substantial decreases from the 
291,811 in December, 1988, and 376,583 in 
December, 1937, and a reduction from 309,952 
in December, 1936. Thus, numbers on Agri- 
cultural Aid in December, 1939, were less by 
75-1 per cent than in December, 1938, by 
80-7 per cent than in December, 1937, and by 
76:6 per cent than in December, 1936. 

Fully Employable (but unemployed) among 
those on Urban Aid numbered 146,866 in 
December, 1989—decreases of 9-5 per cent and 
4-6 per cent compared with the 162,331 in 
December, 1938, and 153,918 in December, 
1937, and a substantial decrease of 38:2 per 
cent from the December, 1936, total, which was 
237 694. 


Explanatory Notes re Tabular Statistics 


The tables which follow provide a resumé 
of numbers of persons on Material Aid 
throughout Canada in the year 1939, as derived 
from the National Registration, with some 
comparisons with figures pertaining to the year 
1938. Material Aid refers only to direct relief, 
so that in the sense here used the term does 
not include persons being provided with work 
on relief projects paid for at wages, even 
though such work was undertaken to alleviate 
unemployment. Material Aid is divided into 
Urban Aid and Agricultural Aid. Agricultural 
Aid refers to assistance given to resident farm 
operators and their dependents for human sub- 
sistence, where such farmers would normally 
derive their livelihood from the land which 
they occupy. Urban Aid refers to all persons 
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other than farm operators and their depen- 
dents, and thus includes the unemployed and 
unemployable persons. “Head of Family” is 
used to designate a person who is socially re- 
sponsible for the support of one or more de- 
pendents. An “Individual Person” is one who 
is neither a dependent of a head of family nor 
has any one dependent upon himself. The 
term “wife” refers to the member of a family 
unit who performs the housekeeping duties 
and “wives” are a sub-classification of depen- 
dents. “Dependents” are all who look to the 
head of a family for their support and, thus, 
“dependents” include some adult employable 
persons still living under the parental roof. 

Subsequent to April 1, 1937, the Province 
of New Brunswick had substituted a works 
program for Material Aid, and consequently 
that province does not contribute to the Regis- 
tration totals on Material Aid as shown in 
these tables. Moreover, in the case of all 
provinces the present figures include only per- 
sons receiving Aid to which the Government of 
the Dominion contributed financially. 

The tables in Group A—Numbers of Persons 
on Material Arid—relate to the main outlines 
of the problem. Table I shows a monthly 
average of 808,040 persons on Material Aid 
across Canada in 1989, of whom 72:8 per cent 
were on Urban and 27-2 per cent on Agricul- 
tural Aid; the comparable monthly average 
for 1938 was 870,108, of whom 64:1 per cent 
were on Urban and 35-9 per cent on Agricul- 
tural Aid. Table II shows the percentage dis- 
tribution by provinces of the average monthly 
number on Urban Aid, the average monthly 
number on Agriculture Aid, and the average 
monthly number on Material Aid (i.e., Urban 
and Agricultural Aid combined) in the years 
1939 and 1938. Table III gives an analysis of 
the Dominion totals for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1939, showing a distribution by provinces 
and by the main domestic classifications. It 
may be noted that within each class of Aid, 
1e., Urban and Agricultural, the numerical re- 
lationship of the number of dependents to the 
number of heads of families remains virtually 
constant month after month. Table IV separates 
each of the groups “Heads of Families” and 
“Individual Persons” on Urban Aid in De- 
cember, 1939, into Fully Employable, Par- 
tially Employable and Unemployable. While 
the percentage division of heads of families 
and individuals varies materially from month 
to month when the volume of employment is 
fluctuating, due to the absorption of fully em- 
ployable persons into employment, or due to 
the reverse process, a comparison of the De- 
cembers in 1939 and 1938 in the case of family 
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heads and individuals from this point of view 
does not show any major relative change: 


Heads of Families 


persons unemployed on Aid throughout Can- 
ada were 156,780, of whom 126,922 were males 





Individual Persons 


arti- arti- 
Fully ally Unem- Fully ally Unem- 
Total Employ- Employ-  ploy- Total Employ- Employ- ploy- 
able able able able able able 
% % % %o % % 
December, 1939 119,202 78:6 11:3 10:1 44,704 48-5 25-3 26-2 
December, 1938 . 132,482 80-0 11:2 8-8 45,804 53-0 25-1 21-9 


Table V provides a classification of dependents 
of heads of families on Urban Aid in Decem- 
ber, 1939, from the viewpoint of employability 
and non-employability. 

The tables in Group B—Fully Employable 
Persons on Urban Aid—relate to those persons 
who are reported by the local authorities 
issuing Aid as fully employable, that is to say, 
to the unemployed on Aid. The separation on 
degree of employability is made in respect of 
persons in receipt of Urban Aid only, as resi- 
dent farm operators and their dependents on 
Agricultural Aid are not seeking industrial 
employment, and are the victims of distress 
due to climatic or other conditions quite apart 
from unemployment or unemployability. For 
the purposes of this employability classification 
the following domestic categories are con- 
sidered as available for employment, if re- 
ported fully employable by local authorities: 
heads of families, individual persons and de- 
pendents (other than wives) 16 years of age 
and over. Table VI shows that in 1939 the 
average monthly numbers of fully employable 


and 29,858 were females; in 1938 the monthly 
average total was 148,289, of whom 119,358 
were males and 28,931 were females. Table VII 
shows the distribution by provinces in Decem- 
ber, 1939. Table VIII shows a separation by 
percentage distribution of fully employable 
persons on Aid in December, 1939, by age 
groups, with a comparison for December, 1938. 
Table IX shows a separation of the fully em- 
ployable persons by occupational groups in 
December, 1939. Table X makes comparison 
of the distribution of fully employable persons 
by industry of last normal employment in 
December, 1939 and 1938. 

Group C—Persons on Aid in Cittes—con- 
sisting only of Table XI, shows total numbers 
of persons (of all domestic categories) and 
total numbers of fully employable persons 
only, on Aid in cities of over 25,000 population 
in December, 1939, with averages for the years 
1939 and 1938. The columns “Fully Employ- 
able Persons Only” thus represent, in each 
respective column, a portion of the persons 
shown under “Total Persons on Aid.” 


Group A 


NUMBERS OF PERSONS ON MATERIAL AID 


Tapue I.—DOMINION TOTALS OF PERSONS ON MATERIAL AID, BY MONTHS, 1939 AND 1938, 
SHOWING SEPARATION BY URBAN AID AND AGRICULTURAL AID 


ee SO>*RIRO“eSSSSW—Mm—0w—vvwvm"= 





1939 1938 
—— Numbers | Numbers | Totals on Numbers | Numbers | Totals on 
on Urban | on Agricul-| Material on Urban | on Agricul-| Material 
Aid tural Aid Aid Aid tural Aid Aid 

PANU ATVs ee Hoses poise OR eacle in ee TRE eR ee Eee 668, 196 308, 3382 976,528 631,974 383,191 1,015, 165 
MGHTUAT YS aoe cd hee cick teat ee Cte eee 697,896 320,771 1,018, 667 654,529 389,419 1,043,948 
March? 2.0 UMP Lies dO a eS eee 704, 694 322, 842 1,027,536 652,690 392,036 1,044, 726 
140 tO ee BEACONS Ottis comnts Goo as: 686, 033 318, 823 1,004, 856 632,294 391,928 1,024, 222 
1.) (A Bor aot Rae oon ei bitrctiainc ons 626, 274 297,14 923,421 575,960 380, 492 956,452 
FUNG Pat oc RII Reiw CORE cake oi aedeke tale etek mies eieintonars 557,408 281,918 839,326 520, 880 363, 687 884,567 
Tul yke Sis er gyob b teks s Mule aR EER ol oee cee 534,720 270, 934 805, 654 497, 127 339,429 836,556 
J NCTE GOR RAE OSE SOR ROS accu AeA eaOONS Orr 544,817 257, 835 802, 652 471,099 286,536 757, 635 
September .. Ah Mp asits tii Get cee eee eee 488,984 50,029 539,013 444,73 108,872 553, 604 
MetOWOI ask < eles cutee of Wan ear a ean rome elcome 484,309 59,574 543, 888 473, 262 167,795 641,057 
INOVOIIDEr: «Ac cae oh ccc ces RoC Cee oe eee 507,893 77, 803 585,696 534, 893 251,936 786, 829 
December’ t3 aie ows oie ae ce eee eee 556, 676 72,570 629, 246 604, 666 291,811 896,477 
Monthly averacess- a. cee eee 588, 158 219, 882 808,040 557, 842 312,261 870, 103 
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Tasty II.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES OF 1939 AND 1938 MONTHLY AVERAGE 
NUMBERS ON URBAN AID, ON AGRICULTURAL AID, AND ON MATERIAL AID 


Percentage Distribution of 
Monthly Average, 1939 


Province 
On On Agri- On On On Agri- On 
Urban cultural Material Urban cultural Materia 
Aid Aid Aid Aid Aid Aid 
i eeeR a ni denial Inomaenti cain loswaecdiamienllt or lceclec ee 
Dominion (monthly average).................. 588, 158 219, 882 808, 040 557, 842 312,261 870, 103 
% % % % % % 
Prinesicward: gland. 70, i. 56.4) Bere Oo 0-4 0-1 0:3 0-4 0-1 0-3 
ING Ver mootinres Cire tic eee abe deers Orn Ne IIE 4 hei eee Me te by 1-2 a Baha | ae Sue refer 1-0 
Now wsrunawick tyr ) shoei: 6 See hw No registration 
CHIGDEG Set erat cs Leek a eee. ak 26-1 2°5 19-7 23-4 1-4 15:5 
CCAD OMe eee ere en) eee tes (came ay? ee 38-4 4-6 29-2 38-7 2°5 25-7 
VEST SORT, Deal nie eae 2 Ne G's 275 Me LES 8-3 1-1 6-3 8-5 0-7 5-7 
MACK GRCMOWARIL Dora) iw lin a tga cae. tee 10-3 82-3 29-9 12-1 86-4 38-7 
RUDOTER ere ee oe ine | ee 5-6 5-8 5-7 6-6 6-6 6-6 
UE SiG EAs OINRTA 3A cecbactncca uieidip pases eihed. sloakcesin haces 9-2 3-6 77 8-8 2-3 6-5 
otal: sty. A eet Ree. care Uae 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Percentage Distribution of 
Monthly Average, 1938 











Taste III.—ANALYSIS OF TOTALS ON MATERIAL AID IN DECEMBER, 1939, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 
Y DOMESTIC STATUS, AND BY PROVIN 






























Percentage 
i Heads Indivi- Dependents of heads of families distribu- 
Province of dual tion of 
families persons Dominion 
Wives Others Total totals 
Prince Epwarp Istanp— 
bof Ores SERRE SA wen ie Meeatinnsteeet 498 168 327 1,559 1, 886 0-5 
ARICUurals. Aeac Ales de5 cscs 41 2 31 157 188 0-3 
Otel e350 ee ae 539 170 358 1,716 2,074 0-4 
Nova Scotrra— 
MOAT ee eR ae Aneesh) 1,048 259 926 2,648 3,574 0-9 
iol aa. aedier gor Geckieeny Fore ch 7. hc ane pee Re Pa GIG ane GGA | PARSE Gas | alain ait 
PROG ea. na 1,048 259 926 2,648 3,574 0-8 
New BRUNSWICK................ No registration 
QuEBEC— 
Witbans. 7 aati a. on gegen 38, 868 7,028 35,019 114, 464 149, 483 35-1 
AA GTICUILUTAL. cares ion 1,340 68 1,237 5, 849 7,086 8,494 11-7 
A Woy Re8 AA A oo mR 40, 208 7,096 36, 256 120,313 156,569 203 , 873 32-4 
ONnTARIO— 
Urban eee eee ee 40, 862 14,431 31,324 94,397 125,721 181,014 32-5 
ASTICULCUTAIE ton As ee eee 1,166 219 1,044 4,574 5,618 7,003 9-7 
otalt ete aee mart 7: 42,028 14, 650 32,368 98,971 131,339 188,017 29-9 
Manrirosa— 
Urbane, Rees Te yer 9,810 4,362 8,299 21,724 30, 023 44,195 7-9 
ADYICUICULAL Meco ene 381 12 349 1,489 1, 838 2,201 3-1 
COtalee in dee Lee 10,191 4,374 8, 648 23)218 31,861 46,426 7°4 
SaSKATCHEWAN— 
1] O12 10 yale cyesleye Roe IR ACRE 11,092 4,238 8,599 27,341 35,940 51,270 9-2 
Agricultural cemetery ote 8,120 760 7,493 26,002 83,495 42,375 58-4 
Ota wen eee te 19,212 4,998 16,092 53,343 69, 435 93, 645 14-9 
ALBERTA— 
Wm Danae pas mas se cotton ee 5,676 2,925 4,740 13,036 Wein EO 26,377 4-7 
ASriculgurale ts seein cece 978 202 874 3,346 4,220 5,400 7-4 
Dota Sara. ece ce coee 6,654 Sela 5,614 16,382 21,996 31,777 5-0 
British CoLuMBIA— 
Wrban wane ae suoet cane con 11,348 11, 293 9,061 19,306 28,367 51,008 9-2 
ACPICULGUPALaR Mae nen eisee oe 1,468 349 1,380 3,639 5,019 6,836 9-4 
Rotalisea aut iat te 12,816 11, 642 10,441 22,945 33,386 57, 844 9-2 
———— a ———_—__S._ SS—————— IO ——e——— 
Dominion— 
Tir banter... cose eset 119,202 44,704 98,295 294,475 392,770 556, 676 100 
Agricultural desstcsergnste tect 13,494 1,612 12,408 45,056 57,464 72,570 100 
PPOtal eR tetra eee te 132, 696 46,316 110, 703 339,531 450, 234 629, 246 100 
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Tantus IV.—ANALYSIS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 
1939, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED DEGREE OF EMPLOYABILITY 


nn eR 


Heads of Families Individual Persons 
ny reer ee eeu ar eee ee io ee 
Province Fully | Partially Un- Fully | Partially Un- 
employ- | employ- | employ- Total employ- | employ- | employ- Total 

able able able able able able 
Os Siete aan nas ee te 1 NA es) Slee, ween OA | ee De ara nae on mEN Dee ot 
Prince Edward Island...........-.++- 319 59 120 498 54 15 99 168 
INOS CO LIGIsee se cla asicie wisie sa SOetoe iene 966 79 3 1,048 | 206 51 2 259 

New. BrutswiCk.. ce. cicecin cee sere No registration 

CUDGEIO Hegi sict Sone as slack > tee dilate at 35,608 2,574 686 38,868 , 922 274 7,028 
(Oy gitiate beth Sa A UR aR IR ny ih acto 29,472 5,046 6,344 40, 862 5,469 3,940 5,022 14,431 
Wanitoba nuns cid aca ors aisle eine bee santas 8,386 1,154 270 9,810 Doan 1,863 DM: 4,362 
ReIcALCHO Wl) sic ieic cine selec asian «ele 7,188 a eae! 2,181 11,092 1,340 1,256 1,642 4,238 
Al rorctea aha eaters weicion ainreee trandc Spare 4,503 887 286 5,676 1,418 916 591 2,925 
British Colum biaise ss a. 4 cee denis 7,328 1,918 2,102 11,348 5,120 2) OD 3,818 11,293 
1DyavembouCo ana, oyce -Skooas 93, 720 13,490 11,992 | 119,202 21,666 11,318 11,720 44,704 
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Tastes V.-ANALYSIS OF DEPENDENTS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 
1939, SHOWING CATEGORIES IN RELATION TO POSSIBILITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


ee eaaoooaaoaeaeaeeua—aoam—m'—  —em= 











Partially 
Fully Employable Bm 
ployable Non-worker Type Dependents 
Dependents Dependents 
Dependents 
Province Not (other than Total 
Previously | previously | Previously Children wives) of 
gainfully gainfully gainfully Wives under non-worker 
employed | employed | employed 16 years type, 

16 years 

and over 
Prince Edward Island............ 42 182 1 327 1,197 137 1, 886 
Nowa Scotia pe sneday spec eters 63 260 8 926 2152 165 3,574 

New Brunswitks acca eceencke No registration 
Quebecvss eines: ace ees 5, 764 9,939 321 BON 92,492 5,948 149, 483 
Ontario. occa Hees sok apices 2,584 5,920 120 31,324 79,601 6,172 125,721 
Manitoba cent on neces Gere ess 734 1,011 33 8, 299 17,671 2275 30,023 
Saskatehewallinesoucis. sa clestesterel 685 1, 734 31 8,599 22,247 2,644 35,940 
Aerts ee ie alcre esr ese opera ate 227 585 14 4,740 11,021 1,189 17, 776 
Britishi@olumbiat cress e eee e cee 304 1,446 16 9,061 15,343 2,197 28,367 
Dominionys jae. 10,403 21,077 544 98,295 241,724 20, 727 392,770 
TLE NMI A LGA Sn IRAE Se LE MARR OA CSE SE cere aa an ASTON DN 1", 
Group B 


FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN,AID 


-Tasie VI.—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID, BY MONTHS, 
1939 AND 1938 


Eee nnn 











1939 1938 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
RUSRIIWAT Yikes Sieiote are ataip clove efobsvcbalpWatesela let ot ae iainenste 149,189 32,209 181,398 136,533 31,955 168, 488 
157,141 Banoo 190,516 142,218 32,714 174, 932 
158,761 33, 446 192,207 142,097 32,452 174,549 
153,744 32, 836 186,580 137, 234 31,443 168,677 
137,876 30, 947 168, 823 124,456 29,557 154,013 
119, 880 28,665 148,545 110, 489 27,689 138,178 
112,683 27,982 140, 665 105,717 26,557 132,274 
ATUSUST ie ei fe ciaietw ghevotela vi ahl = Siete agatetale sree aes 113,728 28,570 142,298 98,788 25,507 124,325 
Seprenl ber o.ciccreo coe civ ssi daeteys cetale sheketet ne 98, 825 26,582 125,407 89,481 Do atau 114, 618 
OGtO DEI 5 aw oe a ieih oss Ocean eens el einlere ns Miametotees 98,167 26,980 125,147 97,880 26,006 123,886 
INGVODLDOI Saeco ie ce oe thee calc Pane oto teeta 105, 206 27,697 132,903 115,339 27,852 143,191 
i DYecis0 ce 0l:) RRA AA Tae Pa RR resis NO o Oe Ue 117, 864 29,002 146, 866 132,060 30,271 162,331 


Monthly averages... aac espace 126, 922 29,858 156, 780 119,358 28,931 148, 289 


SEs sn ET Lee a MC En) 2S ee a 8 SES ES Le ee ea abs wil die. 
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Taste VII—TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 1939, 
SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES 


ee — —— ee 
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Percent- 
Province Male Female Total age of 
total 
ego Ct AR yt ae Wiel ke) REN tte WR CoE SD a Eset RN ie at 8 I PR 
Prince Edward Island 429 175 597 0-4 
INGE CORAM ee Tatty Sc CARO Roc titadiass Mlekere Sue ahah. WaSeretar ahead onaitele ee 1, 289 256 1,495 1:0 
IN ees CUTS WG ke pe a Ser en ae ae a mera crctcimatiae Chala vole citys) «yoo opetemetsyugans: ca No registration 
Bushee me asta sees on Rees hss noah: 47,018 10, 180 : 38-9 
QuEATIO: aa rohit os Cldekalaaets os State 32,078 LU SLOr/ 43,445 29-6 
IN ANItO WER AOR sche utes ae e tom, suleeas 10,067 2,291 12,358 8-4 
Sackatchnowanece tonne serene ae: 8, 807 2,090 10, 897 7:4 
IA Tipe rete ee Ra A Ca oath nD ee Seta s  Htahe SUIS sic ekpicterabeb atone, « 55,(30 1,000 Gaioe 4-6 
Tete Srainy (Glo thas ove Pave eau oe Gh aoa oe COCO BibT Gb cin Deg CUSmte deca SOE EE 12,505 1,693 14,198 9-7 
Dominion 117,864 29, 002 146, 866 100 
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Tasue VIIIL.—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 
1939 AND 1938, SHOWING PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS 


ee SS = o0os0e06000——0>»$0@s$=$=$=$=$=—>—>=@oqwqsa—\mw¢<wwnannmnamayom?_ 











December, 1939 December, 1938 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

LG GoplOhy ealaneseny: om serch theyre raat v) te iecse uate 8-8 31-5 13:3 8-2 31-3 12-5 
DOVGOILO) VORTS see aie santede (tations cicis eovisielte «aie tunisia 21-1 23-4 21-6 22-8 23-4 22-9 
SOLOS VCATS we ricisa. oss etatetebaneie ates srt ravehohayss sfaysiers 25-6 13-1 23-1 26-6 13-9 24-2 
A TOLe OaVCATS en tilaciom nice a etree: tars ce eine 20-7 13-1 19-2 20-7 14-3 19°5 
BO HOLOOUNCLES Ar Wiel letekestevetisie eosasesese seeds euegeier ee 16-4 11-7 15-4 15-6 11-0 14-8 
RONG AENESS ACAD, caebt acco hobs pmo omen doroc ar 7-1 6-9 7-1 6-0 6-0 6-0 
TORANGLOVCDE nee ena ces ot eens 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Wms pected easiest eter eter ts crocs, ctmnste a lentornae 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-0 0-0 0-0 

Boy ee age car eee Gig AOMORI EROS oe 117,864 29, 002 146, 866 132,060 30,271 162,331 


Tape IX.-DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 
1939, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


ee Se0ae00—$—$@09MnmmogG§Tw$"——§—<—<—0Ononaj>on=?' 


December, 1939 


Male Female Total — 
ete CO RS een OE —————————— net oo Sears Fae Leen | enor es bee Bruves 
Pi@ricultUre sig i wr.i's 4h HRW org « oie 10 he « Sicko lg Sdn Spiele +. wk Reales alain awe S's «Gols oes 7,259 16 7,275 
Oia el te ae pO Sa aLeoaea Tactic at arog OD m5 Gooden Brent 2,858 412 3.260 
(SCAINaITOR ALOT oe AIRE v cloi oS Dnlbio Sinks » Gbo B Aid nio Haare od H6 6.0.01. So" oratio Ucn nina iric 13,348 3 13,351 
Minance, INSUTANCE..h Meee <e)calelseidysetd elms Seis siaeis el sls clakeds otele\e tlatele /ajsbere lste/s (aye he's 351 8 359 
Fishing and (hunting, 605 0. 2.65 He cite cco mpeR ete sieges ome ale 6 ore te ampiinale a trees 1310" aen reset cere 1,370 
Labourers and unskilled (not agriculture, mining or logging)............-.++-++5: 47,175 361 47,536 
Logging (and lumber mills). ...........eceee sere reece ete e cree ence nen e nee ees 1804) | ere sig hele onerds 1,894 
MARU CE EOLINS «ada asic tele Be mate gohint Cateye ee sos ieht + ah nwa Wale tnlatsele eine Gish s Sie 11,794 1,304 13,098 
Mining and quarrying (and smelting)............. seen eect e eee teen eens 1,901 1 1,902 
Gor vice=— PLOlessiOM al sims ser sorien  Meees aisicls MMI «aval, 3, oleodatentye se «wip saeptinietmte el 14pers «oh 736 233 969 

Personal (including hotel, restaurant, hospital, cleaning).............-. 3,452 15,260 18,712 
Miscellaneous (recreational, governmental, etc.).......--- see cece e eee 515 111 626 

A DEENG ins te ee en ke Oe ee on OCD Soc Dn Mm eNr es Farrceaee: too d OE Cn Boon 7,993 668 8,661 
Transportation and ComMUNICAtION......... eee eee ee eect eee ret ene eee e teen ees 6, 699 54 6, 753 
Eingpecifiod A 22 (.). S55 .c8.< sdk GA. ER oO U. gi. «sf BUR BR oe Ra trebins 948465 6 7 13 
Never gainfully occupied young persons (16-29 years)........+.++--sseeeeee reece 10,513 10,564 21,077 
ig Moya le a), et kae aA padA WAAR tc Er AE REO pin acu sOmieg ono dy HMbeaca apc 117,864 29,002 146, 866 
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Taste X.—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID IN DECEMBER, 
1939 AND 1938, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED INDUSTRY OF LAST NORMAL 














EMPLOYMENT 
Industry of last normal or usual December, 1939 December, 1938 
employment Male Female Total Male Female Total 
In Primary INDustTRIEsS— 

AETHITO Maes, cod soe titite sieve io ick Serene ons 7,270 15 7,285 10,877 34 10,911 
Tiss te eh sia petcnnugagd cubes idodee come cain 1,214 1 1,215 1,019 2 1,021 
Ef iating Meee ot ous 2 eet. owas i Rae et Cees ees 155 AUS be Se 208 
Popping Wes ceils. oie ee 2,145 6 2,151 2,305 6 2,311 
IV Vian tence hte «cis at erthetcacts chessrs. sh tejororelerehet reese 1,989 1 1,990 2,544 1 2,545 
Sub-total 1 Fick aeons & seen ae 12,773 23 12,796 16,953 43 16,996 

In Seconpary INDUSTRIES— 
Wo mmuniCavion) ke bseeee wee cs eus eee haces 188 46 234 275 57 332 
(TONStTUCHIOD ah calc cise cisies Se cers sleloree eae 24,147 6 24,153 24,598 12 24,610 
PITTA ELE COT Iie elaine Aalete o/s ents aio ats: ehel ster ctorene 465 16 481 619 22 641 
GeneralebiabOure saawcesisiset ceed cisterns ORS Mit cot aes os 27,943 25 i O87 eee ae ac tee 25,987 
MVIANUPACEUTIN Gos. ce etceis ee nice ees ote ersicterie te 17, 159 1, 405 18,564 23, 708 1,959 25,667 
Servicetet a6 ciicah« Shi echete Saaioneee 5,848 TPA 13,569 6,815 6, 936 13, 751 
PEP UGOS socio Ca sash eds sepdeaenaeiotes ae ages suet aseletons 9,777 967 10, 744 10, 635 986 11,621 
Transportation and Storage................ 8,567 17 8,584 11,295 20 11,315 
Sub-total nie. sees aa cane een ee 94,094 10,178 104,272 103, 932 9,992 113,924 
ATE IN DUSTRIRG, . COTATI sc:cicc/siciecisinysinislseleuesiereevele 106, 867 10,201 117,068 120, 885 10,035 130,920 
MU CLASSE Gl sc\-csueere ya seloiars exci cabaret 484 8, 237 8,721 392 9,715 10,107 
Never gainfully employed................. 10,518 10,564 21,077 10,783 10,521 21,304 
Sub-total s.suk s coe ae ee eeaee 10,997 18,801 29,798 Teh WE 20, 236 31,411 
GRAND ‘TOPARSES. sos cochithe 4a cls hae sae Ee eee 117, 864 29,002 146, 866 132,060 30,271 162,331 

Group C 


PERSONS ON AID IN CITIES 


Taste XI.—NUMBERS OF PERSONS ON URBAN AID AND NUMBERS OF PERSONS REPORTED FULLY 
EMPLOYABLE ON AID IN DECEMBRR, 1939, WITH AVERAGES FOR THE YEARS 1939 AND 1938, 
IN CITIES OF OVER 25,000 POPULATION 











Total Persons on Aid Fully Employable Persons Only 
Population (i | | ee 
— (1931 Decem- | Average | Average || Decem- | Average | Average 
Census) ber, for year | for year ber, for year | for year 
1989 1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 
Nova Scorra— 
Palitaxt eye cece okie oie ee ane 59,275 2,224 4,294 5,192 621 1,216 1,481 
QuEBEC— 
EU 2.0 Pere eis acne Sie Ob rere Rel josatelele ciate erates 29, 433 6, 846 2,385 394 2b 701 29 
IM Ontreal oeies wieccic o ctecicle ten ele ane oer 818,577 | 111,968 | 112,610 | 110,371 33,968 33, 985 32,057 
UCD OC setae eieloie, gee cs clots Rae io Se eee 130,594 13,452 12,123 10,712 3, 665 3,339 2,975 
erbrooke. <2) $15 okcu see sa abe eee 28,933 2,038 524 281 495 115 56 
VOUT. Ree voces, Feel oe Re NE hotel oldie cha 60, 745 5,970 6228505, ees 1,401 DARA See, 
ONTARIO— 
IB rANGLOT Clete: wic.s o.c:e, oats. Ruste nen errs ote eae 30, 107 2,812 3,856 3,841 598 919 786 
POTtAWWALLATI Na tc, tee chao Rer ee acini a eee 26,277 905 1, 684 ees 130 51g 345 
ELamil ton), Sot Se sscc asa kn ten euee Cee 155,547 10, 642 15,515 13,594 2,479 3,810 3,067 
Baitehener: 80 2c oko Someta ne ce eee 30, 793 1,104 1,530 1, 706 204 315 334 
NUONGON eens osc. c Syeiceae eee eRe nee 71,148 3,488 4,472 4,830 626 904 970 
CELA Wa aise oiicis ia dee coe oni ins Crt eee 126,872 10, 896 12,479 13,477 1,760 2,265 2,594 
MOTONCO i acs eke oe Aen nig eee ee 631, 207 55, 466 64,928 65, 129 20,177 23, 144 22,786 
WWE S OT ye Uy eee ec ectay suscler GRR RRL O 100,000 11,353 12,805 12,331 2,338 2,604 2,267 
MaANITOoBA— 
WITLI POOS, 524.acc lo sasasssdcoBuese tsar akolucu ane eens 218,785 24,019 27,099 28,054 7,529 8,805 9,388 
SASKATCHE WAN— 
UG OT DY ss osc sohecie.s ahea, ciate 1c een cn eT ee 53, 209 11,321 11,856 10,871 2,577 2,830 2,589 
SAIC A LOOM 5 0s fo trai sneie cs asc aster neta ae 43,291 4,065 5,132 6, 107 670 1,026 1,285 
ALBERTA— 
a aT Yo aes bus aut ais 6 is SOM ah aE ee 83, 761 7,658 9,330 11,567 2,356 2,699 3,638 
PE GUAVON CONS fiers. fis codes 4, 2-3 1s eensl ee a 79,197 9,302 10, 833 11, 466 2,408 2,757 3,247 
British CorumBiA— ; 
Lattin 12) oy) See er ME RAEN St Lo 26,000 3, 644 3,998 4,011 1,168 1,327 1,407 
DV ANIGOUMOL vt ssid seein hi ae ee ee 246,598 20,748 22,204 21,646 6,500 6, 250 6, 836 
WiAICTORIA aS. cites. ska ecto ki cern heer eee 39, 082 1,357 1,673 LjoLt 298 411 366 


Nors:—* Hull was distributing Aid in October to December, 1938. 
{Verdun was distributing Aid in August to December, 1939. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1940 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 11,899, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,109,443 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 2,000 having an aggregate 
membership of 254,805 persons, 11-7 per cent 


of whom were without employment on March 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughcut Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1940, as 
Reported by Employers 


Returns tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 11,899 employers through- 
out Canada show that there was a slight 
slackening in industrial employment at the 
beginning of March, marked improvement in 
manufacturing being offset by shrinkage in 
some of the non-manufacturing industries, 
notably logging, for which the active season in 
many districts is drawing to a close. The re- 
portcd staffs of the co-operating establishments 
aggregated 1,109,443, compared with 1,118,003 
at February 1. This decrease of 8,560 em- 
ployees slightly lowered the unadjusted index 
number from 114-4 at February 1 to 113°5 at 
March 1, when it was higher than in any other 
March for which statistics are available; at 
the same date in 1939, the figure had been 
106:5, while at March 1, 1929, the previous 
maximum in the record of twenty years, it 
was 111-4. These indexes are calculated on 
the 1926 average employment of the reporting 
firms as 100. 

In the period, 1929-1937, upon whose ex- 
perience the seasonal variation factors are 
calculated, the trend at March 1 was very 
slightly downward; the reduction at the 
latest date rather exceeded this average de- 
crease, with the result that the seasonally-cor- 
rected index fractionally declined, falling from 
118-8 at the beginning of February, to 118-3 
at March 1, 1940. This was the highest 
adjusted figure for that date in the twenty 
winters for which statistics are now available. 

Considerable improvement was reported in 
manufacturing at March 1, 1940, when employ- 


ment was at a higher level than in any 
other month of the record. The index 
(1926=100) stood at 122-6, compared with the 
1939 high of 122-2 at December 1, and 122-1 
at November 1, while the previous maximum 
figures were those of 121-7 at October 1, 1937, 
and 121-6 at August 1, 1929. The advance in 
manufacturing at the latest date was rather 
greater than the average at the beginning of 
March in past years, and largely exceeded that 
recorded at March 1 of last winter. The most 
pronounced increases from February 1, 1940, 
were in textile and iron and steel factories, 
but there were also important gains in tobacco 
and non-ferrous metal products. Among the 
non-manufacturing industries, logging, mining, 
transportation, construction and maintenance 
and trade showed reduced activity; the losses, 
mainly of a seasonal character, were most 
pronounced in the logging and construction 
divisions, the numbers released by the em- 
ployers co-operating in these classes being 
14,179 and 3,222, respectively. On the other 
hand, services reported improvement. 

For March 1, 1939, statistics had been re- 
ceived from 11,309 employers with a combined 
working force of 1,027,846 persons; the index 
was then lower by seven points than that of 
113-5 at the latest date. On the basis of a 
comparison of the index numbers for March 
1, 1939 and 1940, it may be estimated that 
the co-operating establishments employed 
nearly 69,000 more persons at the latter than 
at the former date. 
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The unadjusted index numbers of employ- 
ment at March 1 in the years since 1927 are 
as follows:—1940, 1138-5; 1939, 106°5; 1938, 
107-8; 1937, 102-8; 1936, 98-9; 1935, 96°4; 
1934, 92:7; 1933, 76°9; 19382, 88-7; 1931, 100-2; 
1930, 110°2; 1929, 111-4 and 1928, 102-6. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 

For some months, statistics of the employ- 
ment afforded have been collected from banks, 
trust companies and stock exchange firms. At 
the beginning of March, 410 firms and branches 
in these lines of business reported staffs aggre- 
gating 33,458 persons, compared with 33,479 
in the preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction, services and 
trade industries brings the total number of 
employees included in the March 1 survey 
of employment to 1,142,901 in 12,309 estab- 
lishments, and slightly lowers the index of 
113-5 in the industries above enumerated, to 
113°4; when the employees of the co- 
operating financial institutions were added to 
the general figures for February 1, the index 
was lowered from 114:4 to 114-3. Comparable 
data for 1939 are not available. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend at the beginning of March was 
upward in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia, while activity declined 
in the remaining provinces, the losses being 
mainly of a seasonal character. Firms in 
Quebec reported the most pronounced cur- 
tailment, as a result of very large seasonal re- 
ductions in the personnel of logging camps. 
Employment generally in all five economic 
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areas was in greater volume than at March 1 
in any recent year; the latest indexes for the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario were 
at their peak for that date in the period, 
1921-39, while in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, the favourable comparison 
goes back to 1980. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a decrease 
in industrial activity in the Maritime Provinces 
taken as a unit, the 826 reporting employers 
reducing their staffs from 87,776 at February 
1, to 86,025 at the beginning of March. The 
curtailment took place in New Brunswick, 
and resulted from the completion of seasonal 
operations in many logging camps; in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, however, 
improvement was recorded. Manufacturing 
and transportation, on the whole, afforded more 
employment in the Maritimes, and the trend 
was also upward in trade and services. In 
addition to the large losses in logging already 
mentioned, there were moderate declines in 
mining, communications and construction. A 
small gain had been indicated at March 1, 
1939, but the index then was many points 
lower than that of 116-0 at the date under 
review, when it was higher than in any other 
March for which statistics are available. 

Reports for the beginning of March of last 
year had been tabulated from 812 firms, whose 
pay-rolls aggregated 74,366 persons, compared 
with 73,918 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
a decrease which was larger than that recorded 
at the beginning of March, 1939, and also 
rather exceeded the decline which has been the 
average change between February 1 and March 
1 in the last nineteen years. There was 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











a Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Waradg PLO2 sas Hein fpeduote iis SR ae eee 97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
iar Ce ed O28 6 0 Teaeeen | Oe) Oe Ae ee ee 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
Marea, LODO Ave. 2 ee. NA aoa De oe 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
Verse T9830 oe ec keri als hea a a0 pag 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
Visor DOS TU 0s MRE CEO Te A CR 100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
Mar. 1.0 1982 eens yard tins |, Weis Sal's badiae a ee 88-7 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
MSN LOSS Doe) che Sue te OLN ene 76-9 76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
Mar PEAS Air ee Rn tee 3 Pe 92-7 103 -2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
Mista eI 935 ci 45 sia 8 2 late bl att iia ee 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
Maree O80. oes ht oo ckle ROE Ee EL Cee 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
Marr l lO87 ¢ tieieete. GR SEE. es epee 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
Maree te OSS) ater cee: Siu eee om cree ee 107-8 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
IMG Was LOGO TE: ee aes | SN ed en eae 106-5 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
Cipahale: TTA ST RN eee ME ably PRU Ans 116-2 118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
ODER ste ee ee Cc oid cart ee 114-4 118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 
Merry Bae. Ce) ee ey Chee. So eee ee a 113-5 116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areasias at. Mari 9400 aie osc eps eerie 100-0 


7-7 29-5 43-1 11-6 8-1 


Notg.—The ‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


° 
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Taig IIL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avzrace 1926=100) 

















Industries Relative | Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar.1, | Mar. 1, 

Weight 1940 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 

MANUEAC TURENG, cslecetsias'asin is 56-7 122-6 120-5 107-0 110-5 107-6 99-5 92-7 
Animal products—edible............ 2°3 131-3 132-5 119-6 119-6 117-8 107-2 101-7 
Burtandi products ae .siat ness dens oe 2 107-2 102-4 87-7 82-0 81-2 81-3 75-4 
Leather and products.............-- 2-4 126-8 125-8 111-7 108-4 114-2 111-7 104-0 

IBOOtSIANG BOCES Aut sees ace res een 1-5 124-9 125-0 114-8 113-5 118-2 116:3 108-4 
Lumberand-productsi47. ... tieesee 3-9 80-5 80-0 72-7 74-5 71-6 65-9 63-3 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-1 67-4 66-3 61-1 61-7 59-3 55-3 51-2 

MUIPNICULOM cece tees aoa ene e ‘7 90-0 89-2 84-1 84-1 86-0 77-6 72-1 

Other lumber products............ 1-1 117-0 117-6 100-7 107-4 98-7 89-7 93°4 
Musica] instruments................ “1 54-0 54-6 39-8 42-5 44-4 42-0 33-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-2 115-8 116-0 104-2 103-1 100-4 96-7 90-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 111-3 111-4 104-9 103-8 103-9 96-3 91-1 

Pulpjandipapered A: cams ch ces 2-7 98-5 98-5 90-2 92-2 95-1 84-8 78-4 

Paper: products). tes doscie osetia 1:0 141-9 138-9 130-9 129-6 127-4 114-5 106-4 

Printing and publishing........... 2-5 117-3 118-6 114-9 110-1 107-3 105-3 102-6 
Rubber DBLOGUCTS smn nes Monte oten te 1-2 108-1 108-6 103-6 98°5 101-1 95-5 94-1 
Textile productSsec sn. ccc eee chee 11-2 142-7 136-5 119-8 124-6 124-5 116-9 110-1 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-3 156-7 153-2 127-9 136-6 139-3 132-3 125-7 

Cotton yarn and cloth............ 2-2 121-3 118-8 93-9 100-2 100-5 93-8 86-8 

Woollen yarn and cloth........... +9 169-8 163-1 128-5 137-6 147-5 139-7 133-9 

Artificial silk and silk goods...... 9 507-4 502-9 494-7 530-4 545-5 519-0 509-3 

Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 138-1 135-9 118-7 124-4 124-1 123-0 114-9 

Garments and personal furnishings. 3°7 134-6 124-6 116-3 120-3 115-7 105-9 97-7 

Other textile products............. 1:2 131-9 122-7 108-0 101-3 107-1 94-8 93-8 
MODECCOMeqest ete et mica c ace cts 1:3 172-2 164-0 163-8 150-1 123-7 138-8 118-5 
BO VELAL OR ram em tealectece serererstemiet aiele's °8 165-9 166-7 159-9 153-8 150-2 129-9 120-9 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1:9 180-7 178-9 153-6 158-3 145-5 132-5 123-2 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 9 83-0 84-7 71-7 76-1 76-7 67-5 55-5 
Electric light and power............ 1-5 130-7 132-2 123-9 116-0 112-3 111-5 105-8 
Electrical apparatus................ 1-7 139-4 139-4 123-9 142-0 127-9 115-9 105-2 
Tron and steel products.............. 13-8 116-7 113-7 94-6 105-3 101-4 90-6 82-9 

Crude, rolled and forged products. . 1-7 150-4 153-5 114-2 126-6 128-1 110-6 91-8 

Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 126-9 124-8 114-2 127-5 117-1 98-0 85-5 

Agricultural implements.......... “5 71-4 68-4 62-6 81-1 67-5 65-5 56-0 

Tandiveniclesiy uy soe os sake 6-0 110-2 107-6 90-3 100-3 98-5 91-3 88-4 

Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 156-5 155-4 151-3 161-2 161-8 135-8 152-0 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . 4 103-5 57-5 62-2 77-9 63-8 63-5 65-1 

Heating appliances............... 4 130-9 123-4 118-7 110-1 116-6 99-6 88-5 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 8 132-5 132-2 97-1 118-5 102-8 81-8 63-0 

Foundry and machine shop 

DPLOGUGES 45 Moialelons de nerer tet arxione 6 121-5 118-1 98-5 116-1 111-9 98-6 88-4 

Other iron and steel products...... 2-2 122-5 121-4 98-0 102-9 100-6 85-9 77°3 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-4 171-0 165-2 152-6 153-4 143-8 127-1 114-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-1 158-7 158-4 146-3 149-6 139-3 130-2 126-7 
Miscellaneous: teeters pene e tenes 6 152-2 148-6 134-2 133-0 124-2 117-7 114-2 

LOG GEN Gignac teeter wales & 4-8 179-1 227-2 108-8 212-7 193-3 147-0 166-9 
MUNIN Gee tare artes fet mire rns 7-0 167-1 168-4 160-9 153-9 145-8 129-1 118°8 
Ode AO asic aaas sae Aalsbiaelekeus altace ls 2-3 94-1 94-7 93-4 94-3 93-8 92-1 91-5 
Motallic ores kA st Seatone ie ichews 3-9 350-2 354-5 334-6 307-4 280°6 234-9 204-€ 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). “8 125-4 123-7 Diver 116-6 111-2 89-8 77-0 
COMMUNICATIONSG............... 2-0 82-2 82-7 80-8 82-2 80-8 77-7 77-5 
Lelegran arson tees ce sce tee +5 91-7 93-3 88-6 90:8 90-3 85-6 85-6 
Welephones ee itarce ceca see 1-5 79-6 79-8 78-7 79-9 78°3 75-6 75-4 
TRANSPORTATION ee aoe. 9-1 83-0 83-3 80-3 79-0 79-6 78-9 76:5 
Street railways and cartage......... 2:6 125-4 126-2 119-8 110-4 115-6 113-6 108-2 
Steam rallwaysiar.wtes eee ove 5-5 75-6 76-2 72-6 73°8 72°5 72:7 69-8 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 1-0 62-1 60-8 64-6 62-8 65-7 63-3 66-1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

THINANC HG eae et oa wae: 6-0 55-4 58-1 94-3 71-4 52-8 78-2 94-2 
VEXbY Co SbaYER ual iA OA A a dnc aah Se aes ee ae 1-7 44-4 48-4 43-3 44-9 O20 52-1 43 +3 
Hi ghiwa yest cise tar oe sek see eee 2-3 67:3 72-0 177-3 108-8 67-9 112-6 183-4 
FUAILWAV se eter nd eens eee eee 2-0 55-9 55-0 68-9 63 +2 59-3 72-9 63-0 

BE RVICE Si oye ait. ae dia. oiay eters es oral aes 2:7 132-6 131-8 128-5 127-1 118-9 117-5 111-7 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-7 128-6 127-8 124-8 122-5 110-6 113-6 108-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 139-7 138-7 134-9 134-3 130-5 120-9 113-6 
RU AUID ING Soares etnies SP nites niu seinen ese 11-7 1384-9 136-4 128-9 126-0 126-1 123-1 116-7 
Retail esr ence ote ee eee 8-8 139-5 141-9 133-5 130-7 132-6 130-4 122-5 
Wiholesaleryr. 5 Sel ilveekts aerate ashe 2-9 123-0 121-9 117-5 115-5 111-2 106-3 103-1 

AL UNO USTRILS sey fe sae wean. 100-0 113-5 114-4 106-5 107-8 102°8 98-9 96-4 








1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’, see footnote to Table I. 


marked improvement in manufacturing at the was slightly higher than at March 1, 1939, 
date under review, notably in textile and iron when it stood at 112-8, according to the 
and steel plants; on the other hand, construc- information furnished by 2,826 employers, with 
tion and maintenance showed curtailment,and 320,154 persons on their staffs. 

there were large reductions in logging as the Ontario—A slackening was noted in Ontario, 
season drew to a close. Statements were tabu- where the 5,197 co-operating firms released 
lated from 2,967 establishments, whose em- 513 workers from their forces, bringing them 


ployees numbered 327,022, as against 331,993 at 9 478.003 at March 1. The trend of employ- 
the beginning of February. The index, at 114-8, ment at that date in the years for which 
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statistics are available has frequently, though 
not invariably, been upward, and the average 
change in the years since 1920 has been a 
small increase. The March 1 index, at 120-0, 
was many points higher than at the same date 
in 1939, when it had. stood at 109-1; 4,918 re- 
turns had then been tabulated, showing a 
personnel of 428,734 men and women. 

There was considerable improvement in 
employment in factories at the date under re- 
view, the co-operating manufacturers having 


the loss in the Prairies repeating the down- 
ward trend which has been in evidence in 
these provinces as a unit at that date in 
fifteen of the nineteen preceding years for 
which statistics are available. The latest 
index, at 98-5, was higher than that of 94:3" 
at March 1, 1939, although a small, contra- 
seasonal increase from the preceding month 
had then been shown. Data were tabulated 
from 1,701 establishments with 128,711 em- 
ployees at the date under review, compared 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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added 3,770 workers to their staffs. The in- with 131,630 in their last report. The manu- 


crease took place mainly in textile, iron and 
steel and lumber plants, while the vegetable 
food division was slacker. Among the non- 
manufacturing classes, logging, building, trans- 
portation, mining and retail trade showed 
declines, those of a seasonal character in the 
first-named being most pronounced. On the 
other hand, railway construction and 
maintenance and wholesale trade reported 
heightened activity. 


Prairie Provinces—Contractions were indi- 
cated in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


facturing industries reported a moderate re- 
duction, declines in the lumber, pulp and paper 
and iron and steel divisions rather more than 
offsetting gains in textile factories. Logging 
also recorded improvement, while construc- 
tion and maintenance, transportation, trade 
and mining released employees. 


The 1,632 firms making returns for March 
1 of last year had reported 121,539 men and 
women on their pay-rolls, compared with 
121,150 at the first of February, 1989. 
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British Columbia—-The production _ of 
lumber, pulp and paper, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metal goods afforded more em- 
ployment, while other classes showed little 
general change; activity in manufacturing as 
a whole considerably advanced, and there 
was also improvement in logging, but the 
tendency in most other groups was moderately 
downward, the largest losses being in retail 
trade. The working forces of the 1,208 co- 
operating employers aggregated 89,682 persons, 
as compared with 88,088 in the preceding 
month. This increase exceeded the average 
gain indicated at March 1 in the period, 1921- 
1939, and also compared favourably with that 
reported at the same date in 1989. The latest 
index, at 101-8, was some five points higher 
than at March 1, 1939, when the 1,121 firms 
furnishing | statistics thad employed 83,053 
workers. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areaS are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in five of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are 
made, Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor showing improvement, 
while curtailment was reported in Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Industria] activity 
in each of these cities, except Quebec, was at 
a higher level than at March 1, 1939, while 
employment was also brisker in these centres 
than in the late winter in any of the preceding 
seven or eight years. 


Montreal—Heightened activity was shown 
in Montreal, where there were gains in manu- 
facturing, (chiefly in textile and iron and steel 
factories), and in construction and maintenance 
and trade. Statements were tabulated from 
1,756 firms employing 168,360 workers, as 
compared with 164,537 in the preceding month. 
For March 1 of last year, 1,652 employers had 
reported 156,380 men and women on their 
staffs; the index then had been lower, standing 
at 101-4, as compared with 108-1 at the latest 
date. 


Quebec.—Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment, mainly in the chemical and iron 
and steel groups, while services also showed 
some improvement. Construction, transporta- 
tion and trade, however, were quieter. The 
working forces of the 210 co-operating estab- 
lishments totalled 15,081 persons, compared 
with 14,863 at February 1, 1940. The index 
was much lower than at the same date in 1939, 
although a rather smaller advance had then 
been indicated by the 205 firms furnishing 
data, whose employees had numbered 16,478. 


Toronto —Activity increased considerably in 
manufacturing in Toronto, the largest gains 


being in the textile and iron and steel groups, 
while there was a decline in electrical apparatus 
and printing and paper factories. Construc- 
tion also showed a falling-off. Returns were 
received from 1,779 employers, with 147,506 
men and women on their pay-rolls at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 146,562 
at February 1. The index, standing at 114-6, 
was over nine points higher than at March 
1, 1989, when a reduction had been reported 
by the 1,692 establishments making returns, 
whose staffs aggregated 133,514. 


Ottawa —Employment in Ottawa showed a 
slackening; manufacturing and building were 
rather busier, but trade released some em- 
ployees, while little general change was re- 
corded in other industries. The 228 co- 
operating firms reported a total pay-roll of 
14,771 persons at the date under review, as 
compared with 14800 at February 1. The 
index was rather higher than at the beginning 
of March, 1939, although an upward tendency 
had then been indicated by the 223 employers 
whose data were tabulated, and who employed 
14,277 men and women. 


Hamilton—A favourable movement was 
noted in Hamilton, mainly in building and 
manufacturing; in the latter, the greatest gains 
were in the textile and clay, glass and stone 
industries. Trade, on the other hand, was 
rather slacker. An aggregate staff of 38,163 
was indicated by the 334 concerns furnishing 
statistics, who employed 38,023 in their last 
report. A gain had also been recorded at the 
same date of last year, but the level of em- 
ployment then was lower, the index standing 
at 97-4, as compared with 117-1 at March 1, 
1940. For the beginning of March, 1939, 315 
employers had made returns, showing 31,396 
persons on their paylists. 


Windsor—The trend was upward in Windsor, 
there being a small advance in the iron and 
steel and transportation divisions. Data were 
received from 196 establishments, with 20,633 


workers, or 85 more than at February 1. 


Employment was brisker than at the same 
date of last year, when a decrease had been 
recorded; the 190 firms whose statistics were 
received for March 1, 1939, had a staff of 
19,119. 


Winnipeg—Reduced activity was noted in 
Winnipeg, where 529 concerns reported 41,217 
persons in their employ, as against 41,831 in 
the preceding month. There was a falling-off 
in manufacturing, principally in printing and 
publishing works, and trade was also quieter, 
while other industries showed little general 
change. Employment was in larger volume 
than at March 1 of last year, when a decline 
had also been reported by the 511 co-operating 
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employers, whose personnel had included 


38,325 men and women. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing recorded some 
improvement in Vancouver, but transportation 
and trade afforded less employment. On the 
whole, there was a decrease of 437 persons in 
the pay-rolls of the 527 co-operating establish- 
ments, which had 36,518 employees. A smaller 
contraction had been indicated at the same 
date of a year ago, when 484 firms had reported 
34,700 workers; the index was then nearly 
three points lower than that of 109-0 at the 
latest date. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—The trend in this group 
was again favourable, resulting in a higher 
level of employment than in any other month 
for which statistics are available. The index, 
at 122-6, was fractionally above the 1939 
maximum of 122-2 and also exceeded the 
figures of 121-7 at October 1, 1937, and 121-6 
at August 1, 1929, which were previously the 
highest indexes. Statistics for March 1, 1940, 
were furnished by 6,518 manufacturers having 
629,589 operatives, compared with 618,445 at 
the beginning of February. This increase of 
11,144 was slightly larger than usual for the 
time of year, and substantially exceeded the 
gain reported at March 1, 1939. 


The most pronounced improvement took 
place in textile and iron and steel factories; 
in the former, some 5,400 and in the latter 
some 4,000 additional employees were reported 
by the co-operating establishments. Gains 
were also shown in fur, leather, lumber, 
tobacco, chemical and non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts. On the other hand, activity declined 
in food, clay, glass and stone and electric light 
and power plants. 

The crude index in manufacturing rose from 
120-5 at February 1, 1940, to 122-6 at the date 
under review, as compared with 107-0 at March 
1, 1939, and 110-5 at March 1, 1938. As already 
mentioned, the latest advance was very slightly 
above the average according to the experience 
of past years, so that the index, after correc- 
tion for seasonal influences, rose slightly, stand- 
ing at 125-2, compared with 125-0 at February 
1, 1940. 


The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers at March 1 in the years since 1926 :— 
1940, 122-6; 1939, 107-0; 1938, 110-5; 1937, 
107°6; 1936, 99:5; 1985, 92-7; 1934, 86-5; 
1933, 75:8; 1932, 87:0; 1931, 97-6; 1930, 110-9; 
1929, 115-7; 1928, 104-7 and 1927, 99°8. 

A review of the data for March 1, 1939, 
shows that returns had then been received from 
6,265 manufacturers, whose staffs had aggre- 
gated 546,268, compared with 541,129 in the 
preceding month. From a comparison of the 


index numbers for March 1 of last year and 
the present year, it may be estimated that the 
co-operating factories employed over 80,000 
more workers at the latter than at the former 
date. 


Animal Products—Edible—Employment in 
these industries showed a decrease, mainly in 
meat-packing plants. The index number stood 
at 181-3, or nearly twelve points higher than 
at March 1, 1989, when a larger decline had 
been noted. The working forces of the 300 
reporting establishments aggregated 25,495 
persons, as compared with 25,740 at February 
1, 1940. 


Leather and Products—There was an ad- 
vance in employment in this division at the 
beginning of March, according to statistics 
from 341 manufacturers, whose pay-rolls in- 
cluded 26,160 men and women, compared with 
25,960 in the preceding month. The gains 
occurred mainly in Ontario. A larger increase 
had been noted in the leather industries at the 
corresponding date a year ago, but the index 
number was then some fifteen points lower 
than at March 1, 1940. 


Lumber and Products—The trend continued 
favourable in the lumber group; statements 
were tabulated from 949 employers, whose 
staffs totalled 43,630 workers, compared with 
43,279 at February 1. Improvement was indi- 
cated in the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and 
British Columbia, while in Quebec, Manitoba 
and Alberta there was a falling-off. Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than at March 1, 
1939, although the advance then reported had 
been on a larger scale. 


Plant Products, Edible—A small decline was 
recorded in the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in the flour and cereal and sugar and 
syrup divisions, while other groups were 
busier. The firms making returns to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 586 in number, 
had 35,351 persons in their employ, or 66 
fewer than at the beginning of February. A 
more pronounced loss had been indicated at the 
beginning of March of last year, when the 
index number stood at 104-2, compared with 
115-8 at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed moderate improvement, 
mainly in the manufacture of paper products, 
while printing and publishing houses were 
slacker. There were gains in Quebec and 
British Columbia, with a falling-off in the re- 
maining areas. A combined working force of 
69,096 was recorded by 717 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 69,169 employees at Febru- 
ary 1. The index was higher than at March 
1, 1989, when an increase on the whole had 
been reported. 
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Rubber Products—A small decline was re- 
ported in the rubber industries; 53 factories 
ieported 13,514 workers, as compared with 
13,577 in their last return. The index number, 
at 108-1, was a few points higher than at 
March 1, 1939, despite the fact that the move- 
ment had then been favourable. 


Textile Products—Greatly heightened acti- 
vity was evident in this group, chiefly in gar- 
ment and personal furnishing, headwear, 
cotton, woollen and knitting factories. The 
level of employment in the textile division was 
much higher than at March 1, 1939, or any 
other date for which information is available. 
The pay-rolls of the 1,200 co-operating estab- 
lishments included 124,105 men and women, as 
compared with 118,675 at February 1, 1940. 
Most of the improvement was in Quebec and 
Ontario, although there were very general 
gains. 

Tobacco —Additions to staffs were noted at 
March 1 in tobacco works, 46 of which re- 
ported 14,206 employees, compared with 
13,534 at February 1. The index, standing at 
172-2, was higher by over eight points than 
at the same date of a year ago; a smaller in- 
crease had then been noted. 

Beverages—Little general change was shown 
in beverage manufacturing between February 
1 and March 1, 42 fewer persons being reported 
on the pay-rolls of the 147 co-operating plants, 
whose employees numbered 9,028 at the latter 
date. The index was several points higher than 
at the same date last year, although the 
tendency had then been favourable. 


Chemical Products——Statistics tabulated from 
391 chemical factories showed that they em- 
ployed 21,327 persons, compared with 21,118 
in the preceding month. Employment in this 
division was much brisker than at March 1 of 
a year ago, when a loss had been recorded, 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products——There was 
a moderate decline in the building material 
industries, in which employment was, however, 
at a higher level than at the corresponding 
date in 1939. Statements were compiled from 
219 manufacturers with 9,357 employees, as 
against 9,558 in the preceding month. 

Electric Light and Power—Activity in plants 
producing electric power showed a falling-off, 
according to the 103 co-operating establish- 
ments, which employed 16,581 workers, com- 
pared with 16,776 at February 1. The largest 
reductions took place in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. The Dominion index 
number, at 130-7, was higher than that of 
123-9 at March 1, 1939, when a similar decrease 
had been noted. 

Electrical Apparatus—Employment gener- 
ally in electrical appliance works was un- 
changed from the preceding month; 125 fac- 


tories reported 18,959 men and women on their 
pay-rolls, or four fewer than at February 1. 
Curtailment had been indicated at the 
beginning of March of last year, and the index 
number then was 153 points lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were made in the iron and steel indus- 
try, in which employment was in greater 
volume than in any other month since the 
spring of 1930. There were gains in the land 
vehicle, steel shipbuilding and repairing, heat- 
ing appliance, agricultural implement, machin- 
ery and other divisions, while the crude, 
rolled and forged group released some em- 
ployees. Returns were tabulated from 930 
establishments having 153,060 persons in their 
employ, or 4,013 more than in the preceding 
month. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries reported considerable improvement, 
and there were moderate gains in other plants 
turning out non-ferrous metal products; 196 
firms had 26,916 workers on their payrolls, as 
against 26,014, at the beginning of February. 
The increase took place largely in British 
Columbia. The index of employment was 
many points above that of March 1, 1939, 
when the trend had also been favourable. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 98 employers in this group showed a 
slightly upward tendency, their forces aggre- 
gating 12,644, compared with 12,625 in the 
preceding month. A falling-off had been re- 
corded at the corresponding date a year ago, 
and the index number then was lower. 


Logging 


There were marked seasonal contractions in 
logging camps, in many of which the season’s 
operations were approaching completion; 414 
firms had 52,751 men in their employ, or 14,179 
fewer than in their last report. The decline 
involved many more workers than that noted 
at the beginning of March of last winter, and 
also exceeded the average loss at March 1 in 
the years since 1920. The latest index, at 
179-1, was substantially above the March 1, 
1939, figure of 108-8, but was lower than at 
the same date in 1937 or 1988. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in the mining of coal 
showed a downward movement in Alberta, 
with moderate improvement in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. One hundred 
and seven operators lowered their labour forces 
from 25,988 persons at February 1, to 25,838 at 
the beginning of March, 1940. A smaller loss 
in personnel had been indicated at March 1, 
1939; the index number then was fractionally 
lower. 
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Metallic Ores—There was a decline in this 
group at the date under review. Data were 
received from 211 mines employing 43,630 
workers, as against 44,157 at the beginning of 
February. The index stood at 350-2, as com- 
pared with 334-6 at the same date in 1939, 
when an improvement had been noted. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Employment in these industries showed an 
upward movement, according to statistics from 
99 firms having 8,390 persons on their pay- 
rolls, or 112 more than in their last report. 
A rather smaller gain had been indicated at 
March 1 of a year ago, and the index then 
was lower. 

Communications 


A reduction was reported in the staffs of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies; returns were 
received from 86 employers with 21 956 workers 
compared with 22,101 in the preceding month. 
There had also been a decrease at March 
1, 1939, when employment was at a slightly 
lower level. 


> 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —Statistics 
were tabulated from 307 firms in this division, 
whose personnel included 28,912 men and 
women, as compared with 29095 at the 
beginning of February. Although a small gain 
had been noted at the same date in 1989, 
activity then was at a rather lower level. 


Steam Railways—Employment in steam 
railway operation showed a falling-off, 426 
fewer workers being reported than in the 
preceding month; the 101 co-operating com- 
panies and divisional superintendents had 
60,322 persons on their payrolls. An advance 
had been indicated at March 1 of last year, 
when the index number was three points 
lower. Improvement was noted at the date 
under review in New Brunswick, but there 
was curtailment in the other provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There was a 
gain in the shipping and stevedoring group, in 
which employment was rather quieter than 
at the corresponding date in 1939. For March 
1, 1940, 119 employers reported a staff of 
11,528, or 251 more than in the preceding 
month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —A contraction was shown gener- 
ally in building activity at the beginning of 
March, the largest loss in employment being 
in Quebec. The 845 contractors furnishing 
data throughout the Dominion had 18,957 
employees, as against 20,692 at February 1. 
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The level of employment was slightly higher 
than in the late winter of 1939, although a 
smaller decline had then taken place. 


Highway—Highway construction showed 
further curtailment at March 1, 1940, when 
357 employers reported 25,794 workers, as 
compared with 27,614 at the beginning of 
February. There were fairly general reduc- 
tions, those in British Columbia being 
greatest. Employment in this group at 
March 1, 1939, was much more active than at 
the date under review; a gain from the pre- 
ceding month had then been reported. 


Railway—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance moderately in- 
creased, according to data received from 
29 companies and divisional superintendents 
employing 22,314 persons, or 333 more 
than in their last report. Heightened activity 
was recorded in Ontario and in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces, while in Quebec and 
British Columbia the tendency was down- 
ward. A much larger advance had been 
noted at the beginning of March of last 
winter, and the index then was thirteen points 
higher. 


Services 


In the service group, 594 establishments 
reported a staff of 29,324, as compared with 
29,144 at February 1. There were small gains 
in employment in hotels and restaurants and 
in laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 
Activity generally was slightly greater than 
in the same month of 1939, when a decrease 
had been indicated. 


Trade 


Retail trade showed a substantial decline, 
while improvement was recorded in whole- 
sale houses; the curtailment in the former 
On the whole, there was a re- 
duction of 1,415 in the personnel of the 2,082 
merchandising establishments furnishing data, 
which had 180,188 employees. The index 
stood at 134-9 at March 1, 1940, compared 
with 128-9 at the beginning of March, 1939, 
a larger contraction had then been recorded 
in the group as a whole. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables. The columns headed “relative 
weight” show the proportion that the number 
of employees reported in the indicated area 
or industry is of the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making 
returns at the date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1940 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged at work outside their own trades or who 
are idle due to illness are not considered as 
unemployed, while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


scale was reported and fractional declines 
only were evident among New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba unions. British 
Columbia members alone indicated an upward 
employment tendency, though the variation 
from January was but nominal. In Alberta 
activity was maintained in the same volume 
as in January. When compared with the re- 
turns for February, 1989, noteworthy increases 
in employment prevailed for Alberta, New 
Brunswick, British Columbia and Ontario 
members and more moderate advancement was 
registered from Quebec and Nova Scotia. In 
Saskatchewan minor gains occurred. The per- 
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The local trade union situation at the close 
of February remained much the same as in 
the preceding month, what nominal variation 
was apparent being in an unfavourable direc- 
tion. Reporting for February were 2,000 labour 
organizations combining a total of 254,805 
members, 29,804 of whom or 11-7 per cent were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month, in contrast with a percentage of 11-3 
in January. Considerable improvement in con- 
ditions, however, was reflected from February, 
1939, when 16:4 per cent of inactivity 
was recorded. Saskatchewan unions showed 
moderate losses in work afforded during Febru- 
ary from the preceding month, steam railway 
employees accounting almost entirely for the 
less favourable movement in this province. 
In Nova Scotia retarded activity on a small 
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centage of idleness reported for Manitoba was 
identical with that of February, 1939. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Hd- 
ward Island. Of these, Edmonton unions re- 
flected considerable employment expansion 
during February over the previous month 
and in Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver the trend was favourable, 
though the variations from January were quite 
small. Regina unions, however, reported 
moderate curtailment in activity, while in 
Toronto an unchanged situation from Janu- 
ary was apparent. Contrasted with the re- 
turns for February last year Halifax and 
Edmonton members indicated a much greater 
volume of activity during the period under 
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review and advances of somewhat lesser degree 
were noted by Montreal, Saint John, Van- 
couver and Toronto unions. In Regina there 
was a slightly better employment tendency, 
while the Winnipeg gains were so slight as 
to be almost negligible. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and traces the course of unemployment 
from January, 1934, to date, it will be seen that 
the tendency of the curve during February was 
nominally upward in an unfavourable direc- 
tion. When compared with February of last 
year considerably improved conditions were 
manifest by the projection of the curve, which 
at the close of the month reviewed rested 
at a level below that of February a year 
ago. 

The manufacturing industries, with 594 
local unions reporting during February an 
aggregate of 99,144 members, showed that 
8,815 or a percentage of 8:9 were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month, in com- 
parison with 9-1 per cent of inactivity in 
January. Improvement in much _ greater 
measure was apparent from February, 1939, 
when 14-3 per cent of the members recorded 
were out of work. Rubber workers, whose 
membership was small and hence did not 
materially affect the situation in the manu- 
facturing industries as a whole, showed a 
pronounced increase in employment from 
January and noteworthy advancement was 
registered by glass workers and electric current 
employees. More moderate gains were evident 
among metal polishers, hat, cap and glove, 
and wood workers. The trend of activity was 
also favourable for garment, textile and carpet, 
jewellery, brewery and leather workers, and 
printing tradesmen. Of the recessions in em- 
ployment which were almost sufficient to offset 
this improvement the most important were 
indicated by general labourers and meat 
cutters and butchers. Noteworthy curtail- 
ment in activity was apparent also, among fur 
and gas workers, and the situation declined 
slightly for paper makers, iron and _ steel 
workers, bakers and confectioners, and cigar 
and tobacco workers. In comparison with re- 
turns for February, 1939, extensive increases 
in activity were reported among metal polish- 
ers, wood workers, and paper makers, and sub- 
stantially better conditions prevailed for iron 
and steel, glass and brewery workers. 
Heightened employment of noteworthy degree 
was evident also, among textile and carpet, 
garment and jewellery workers. Minor gains 
were recorded by cigar and tobacco, and leather 
workers, bakers and confectioners, and meat 
cutters and butchers. Fur and rubber workers, 
and general labourers, on the other hand, were 
much quieter and gas, and hat, cap and glove 
workers, electric current employees and print- 


ing tradesmen indicated a somewhat lower 
level of employment. 

Activity for coal miners eased off slightly 
during February from the preceding month, 
the 56 unions making returns with a combined 
membership of 21,561 persons showing that 
1,071 or 5-0 per cent were idle on the last day 
of the month, compared with 3°5 per cent in 
January. An appreciable betterment in the 
situation was apparent from February, 1939, 
when 10°4 per cent of unemployed members 
was recorded. The curtailment evident from 
January was confined to the Nova Scotia and 
Alberta coal fields, which showed a slight 
lowering in available employment. In British 
Columbia the trend was more favourable than 
in the preceding month, though the change 
was small. Adequate work was provided in 
both months under comparison for New Bruns- 
wick miners. Alberta members were afforded 
a much greater volume of work during Febru- 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ary than in the corresponding month of last 
year and in Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
more moderate gains occurred. New Bruns- 
wick miners, as in the previous comparison, 
were all reported busy. 

The downward employment movement, 
which has characterized the situation in the 
building and construction trades for several 
months, was in evidence throughout February, 
though the drop from January was rather 
small. Activity was, however, considerably 
better maintained than in February, 1939. 
Making returns for the month under review 
were 226 associations of these tradesmen with 
27,323 members, 10,481 or 38-2 per cent of 
whom were idle at the end of the month, in 
contrast with percentages of 35-6 in January 
and 44-6 in February last year. Granite and 
stone cutters were decidedly less active than in 
January and moderate recessions occurred 
among tile layers, lathers and roofers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and steam 
shovelmen. The tendency was also in a 
slightly less favourable direction for carpenters 
and joiners, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers. Hod 
carriers and building labourers, on the contrary, 
reported fair sized gains in work afforded and 
sight advancement only was manifest by 
bridge and structural iron workers, and elec- 
trical workers. Heavy increases in employ- 
ment from February, 1939, were registered by 
carpenters and joiners, electrical workers, and 
bridge and structural iron workers, and the 
gains noted by painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and plumbers and steamfitters were 
substantial. Hod carriers and building labour- 
ers reported a fractionally improved situation. 
Much slacker conditions, however, prevailed 
for granite and stone cutters, and bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and noteworthy cur- 
tailment was indicated by steam shovelmen, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers. 

The situation in the transportation industries 
during February showed a tendency toward 
retarded employment from January, though 
the variation was slight, according to the 
returns compiled from 852 local unions with 
a membership numbering 70,352 persons. Of 
these, 7,169 or a percentage of 10-2 were idle 
at the end of the month, in contrast with 
9-2 per cent of unemployment in January. 
Increases in activity of rather moderate pro- 
portions, however, were reflected from Febru- 
ary, 1939, when 13-2 per cent of unemployed 
members was recorded. The steam railway 
division, which involved nearly 80 per cent of 
the entire group membership reported in the 
transportation industries, showed fractional 
curtailment in activity and in the navigation 
division conditions were much quieter. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs, on the other hand, indi- 
cated a noteworthy rise in employment from 
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January. Street and electric railway em- 
ployees, as in the preceding month, were 
quite busy, no change being recorded in the 
volume of inactivity apparent. Contrasted 
with the returns for February, 1939, navigation 


.workers were much more active during the 


month under review and a better situation 
obtained for steam railway employees. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs, however, suffered rather 
pronounced losses in work available, while 
among street and electric railway employees 
the same situation prevailed as in February, 
1939. 

Retail shop clerks showed little change in 
conditions in the three months used for com- 
parative purposes, the 5 associations making 
returns for February this year with 1,706 
members indicating that only 0°5 per cent 
were without employment in comparison with 
percentages of 0-4 in January and 0:3 in 
February a year ago. 

Heightened activity of moderate degree was 
manifest by civic employees during February 
from the preceding month and the situation 
also tended favourably from February, 1939, 
though the change in this latter comparison 
was but nominal. For the month under re- 
view reports were compiled from 86 associations 
of these workers, comprising a membership of 
10,142 persons, 182 or 1:3 per cent of whom 
were idle, as contrasted with 5-2 per cent in 
January and 1°5 per cent in February last 
year. 

The 138 labour organizations in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades from which reports 
were received during February, covering 10,743 
members, indicated that 455 were unemployed 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
4-2, in contrast with 4:5 per cent in January. 
Improvement on a substantially larger scale 
was reflected from February, 1939, when 10°5 
per cent of idleness was recorded. Hotel and 
restaurant employees, stationary engineers and 
firemen, and unclassified workers all showed 
fractional gains in activity from January, 
while among theatre and stage employees there 
was some falling off in work afforded. Con- 
ditions for barbers, ‘however, remained 
identical with those of January, The deter- 
mining factor in the better situation noted in 
the miscellaneous group of trades, as a whole, 
from February last year was the extensive 
advancement shown by unclassified workers, 
though gains on a considerably smaller scale 
were recorded among stationary engineers and 
firemen, hotel and restaurant, and theatre and 
stage employees. Barbers, alone, showed some 
slight employment cessation. 

Fishermen during February reported much 
the same situation as in January, the 6 local 
unions from which returns were tabulated, 
with a membership numbering 2,555 persons, 
showing that 265 or a percentage of 10-4 were 
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unemployed, as contrasted with a percentage 
of 10-0 in January. A moderately improved 
situation was apparent from February, 1939, 
the percentage of idleness for that month 
standing at 13:8. 

Lumber workers and loggers were afforded a 
somewhat better volume of employment 
during February than in January and condi- 
tions were decidedly improved from Febru- 
ary a year ago. This was manifest by the 
reports tabulated from 6 local unions of these 
workers with 2,466 members, 391 or 15-9 per 


cent of whom were idle at the close of Febru- 
ary, 1n contrast with percentages of 19-7 in 
January and 55-6 in February last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1939, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
for February of each year from 1929 to 1937, 
inclusive, and for each month from February, 
1938, to date. Table II summarizes the re- 
turns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1940 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1940, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements effected, 
showed a loss of 3 per cent from that of the 
previous month and of over 15 per cent from 
February, 1939. Declines from January were 
reported in services, farming, logging and 
trade, of which the first two were quite sub- 
stantial. Gains were registered in construction 
and maintenance, transportation and manufac- 
turing, the last two being nominal only. 
Mining remained unchanged. In comparison 
with February a year ago a very pronounced 
decline in construction and maintenance, as 
well as a marked loss in farming much more 
than counterbalanced the increased place- 
ments recorded in services, manufacturing, 
mining, trade and transportation, the most 
moteworthy of which were in services and 
manufacturing: A small loss was also recorded 
in logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1938, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications varied less 
than 1 per cent throughout February, 1940, 
the levels being slightly lower on the last 
day of the month than at the close of Janu- 
ary and much below those recorded at the 
end of February a year ago. The ratios of 
vacancies to each 100 applications were 39-2 
and 38-4 during the first and the second half 
of February, 1940, in contrast with ratios of 
44-1 and 49-5 during the corresponding periods 
of 1939. The ratios of placements to each 
100 applications during the periods under re- 
view were 36°7 and 36:6 as compared with 
42-9 and 47-3 during the corresponding month 
of 1989. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during 1940 was 1,006, as 
compared with 1,036 during the preceding 
month and with 1.159 in February a year ago. 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,590 as com- 
pared with 2,711 in January, 1940, and with 
2,485 during February, 1939. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1940, was 949, of which 581 were 
in regular employment and 368 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 977 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in February last 
year averaged 1,119 daily, consisting of 580 
placements im regular and 539 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of February, 1940, the 
offices of the Service referred 25,273 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 23,713 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 14,523, of which 
9,685 were of men and 4,838 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 9,190. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 14,865 for men and 10,261 for women, a 
total of 25,126, with applications for work 
numbering 64,735, of which 46,606 were from 
men and 18,129 from women. Reports for 
January, 1940, showed 26,985 positions avail- 
able, 70,466 applications made, and 25,400 
placements effected, while in February, 1939, 
there were recorded 27,816 vacancies, 59,631 
applications for work and 26,884 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1930, to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 

OBOE ieee Chaim era 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
POS Rae ewe cme 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
TOS Dh ty eee ek AR cok 8 GRIM A 198,443 352,214 
JOBS a. epee ns cs 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOBA ASR hee tn eee 223,564 182,52 406,091 
LOS PS art.) Re ph 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936. hogs Re cae 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOST eaten oe eee es 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
TOSS Sac ccie Mane se: 256, 134 126,161 382,295 

O38 Gie rae eee Pe Beto 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 (2 months)....... 29,704 19,409 49,113 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1940 




















Vacancies Applicants Saye 
place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices eae vie irk tered Hates —_———————_| placed same 
period | period ie cod vacancies} Regular | Casual ee ot ioe 
Nova arene SAYA Site, ais: tis We o slots Man taatetae o Mie 4 ge La agit is ts a 223 
PILAR omc cone alates crate oi tiaarsins fracas pote : 4 69 
Kent vill6 tee.) waite hae seat eer 260 0 376 260 190 70 1,064 44 
ar GBS PO We tata. eos eraesetee: cfeitless rend eH rr ee i be fee 92 
VUNG V cers ciate aca, viarelc i creepers Sieve ein ieds 7. 18 
New Brunswick..................06- 1,189 6 1,174 1,188 244 944 1,171 101 
Chatham iso4,, ¢ teoc coae ene costars 362 3 359 359 0 359 0 
eect Mor Seite Wicvcsaes title's base ice ets ot ae ap 147 vit pe 64 
Mint: JON acto wide wrote ees eeiete se 37 
MEE OG. wines eis certo steele see see 6,762 637 19,167 7,051 4,211 1,485 13,322 3,428 
Chicoutimi. sce ena ee ea ees 462 0 1,477 462 84 399 
svete orslcetere Stee tials mee eho ae 509 11 1,067 517 472 42 514 274 
Le PE UCU bet on cca ties ee anh eee ae a ae ? a0 312 38 ee Me 
BEANE, CAs diw nes ote s lee eresiselne 7 6 D 
Montreal tipo. a broke ih ee, eet ae 8,152 418 7,626 3, 162 1, 244 1,055 4,495 1,087 
JUCDOC Tee cele cere sisbenaaeere camee 783 128 5,652 911 310 Dildo 
MROUY NS AS atts tres ole aerealee eae 381 5 698 382 369 14 494 211 
Sherbrooke......... 207 19 509 246 173 19 225 134 
Thetford Mines / 78 5 501 163 73 0 SLU u ates loci amos 
Naa ed iy Mie ert aeeeh & oe cere ahile on HS bes a eC F ay 234 
aid’ Orns cia ecenciee see 6 134 
OnEATIO RT a ee er, 5 ota 8,732 251 25,684 8,557 4,386 4,050 54, 680 4,644 
PB ALPIO Uys Sec es ieele iad eh eens 406 2 79 380 Sola TP OL:|: Wee 602 Wasaga 
Bellevillosc acess satus sees ureters 165 0 374 163 125 38 755 122 
IBLaNGiOrd ss eae oe hee Mae cee 129 2 223 130 99 31 1,025 73 
Chatham ais Sao. . ic ee seated 246 0 388 246 135 111 426 41 
IEG Ss Wallis Sie ke es cee see epee 100 0 527 101 56 45 681 162 
Crilalp PVR enna see, alsa cee cainte 82 27 264 88 59 10 Tait 37 
Eamilton petal eaten lc ce aie miate toate 596 58 2,070 540 232 300 4,991 144 
NKONORA hacia aeratsteine. and sane eee 32 0 184 32 23 9 259 27 
INGStOny a lelonccnich ocean Gas oeaee 137 4 430 133 107 26 585 4 
WAGChenGK se A ay.iaee eda s Soke ae te 170 0 532 171 60 111 1,282 64 
Lone erie api inna 9 inh eh 2 i Heel 208 ie aes oe iy ta 
OW “LOLONCO. votoie v neiae cra chive 6 Seine 74 2 
INiagaraMaliseyiie neon saan cee 77 8 282 82 56 23 908 52 
North Bayecumcscet cists opelicete 84 0 224 87 bi 30 997 709 
OSHAWA Oe aati Weecaaes Secale 205 1 445 204 63 141 1,192 28 
OGG a Wie tO an Ae Be ICH 8 Mae 1,870 1 8,424 1,869 357 1,512 3,421 406 
Owen Sound aes wale nae isin ae ae 1 151 90 43 507 38 
Pembroke.) 2704s oot cae ae 207 1 803 207 133 74 281 182 
Peterborouchwer scree eee 84 1 346 84 51 33 688 101 
IPortvAnGhuriete dss «ote cinerea 308 ie rte i a if 754 121 
260 ; 1,959 64 
97 0 192 97 83 14 314 26 
169 14 433 159 85 74 753 65 
58 3 296 57 24 32 211 300 
os 4 Ht 5 Fe SSF ae AUS on she 
1 13525 51 
75 0 512 82 68 14 347 207 
i 405 0 1, 202 403 263 140 1,281 158 
TOTrOntOw eee See ieee 1,420 36 7,606 1,384 TRA 613 19,902 926 
Welland’ lo. Ca». 20 oe ee Sen are, 7 13 166 49 13 1,106 10 
WAnGSOrs2y Wiaetrn. chattel cavemen cls aaa re 477 6 790 485 265 220 3,366 164 
Woodstock se... Aacoaseome eee V7 3 320 177 119 58 468 121 
Manitoba s Ae Nise. 5.4 te a eine 1,918 18 4,537 2,016 1,601 401 16,214 1,349 
IBPONGON) jae cess fee ei ee setae 102 8 320 9 70 23 1,215 48 
ED) BAT ages sales ee 5 aie G se tre erage a 79 0 114 79 76 m} 81 121 
yreeee lay Prairiel jae. Gee oa a 4 ie ; as F ra ee ' 212 24 
ATID OD restos oie tiers oy Sree Es ETS aaa ae a ; ; 5 14,706 1,156 
Saskatchewan..................0000. 866 94 1,597 807 511 293 3,057 1,133 
IIS GOVE aah wicnteatctae sala. o binetore aetna 10 4 95 7 3 4 122 13 
aia ree Pe hase, ao eM eh sy ay 78 610 99 
or AGULCIOLG oa. estes oo eie tenn Be aOR 9 1 8 201 65 
Prince Albert. : odes vias eapeeecee 89 14 108 70 50 20 51 113 
Regi ay he, SGU VS RE Da EE a 205 0 616 210 160 50 770 390 
Saskatoon PR She sa eye etare'lagrsne heeeeeneET a 186 23 271 167 91 76 893 154 
Swit Currents, seas eee ae 31 21 56 24 20 4 238 34 
Lad deh stolt’s 1 ahaa laee gate the Met enta ee 0 3 ne ie ee Hs 62 29 
OUKUOMS Sct csiveyacsaevortn aaah tec 1 3 110 236 
JA |IT) Wf RRO cnr P Timea TLS yi | 1,579 60 3,669 1,522 1,266 256 6,996 1,021 
Calpe icy 12): rae yapeerc Rerconnieen en ele 373 53 1,320 BLA 319 38 2,724 284 
Drumiiellers. fs... ute ee oe 73 0 301 68 60 8 180 34 
Edmonton aR 915 0 1,595 882 816 66 3, 204 602 
Ae aecES : SEC es 4 oo 54 4 ms 470 s 
edicine Ha 161 1 418 5 
British Columbia.................... 2,001 16 6,648 25369 1,277 1,026 20,706 1,916 
PEMNGCODE LS oh linc eed aheh wean om 38 1 130 388 6 11 251 19 
INSMAIINIO: 2; Secse es cs cee ees 474 0 486 473 468 5 713 448 
Nelson...... iis ieisils\«.aleiis\stelere eheteteie! ele 158 0 177 157 @ 150 18 16 
N ew Westminster................... 91 J 183 91 45 46 1,040 24 
eps RING'S Gado aes cao nniee a si i 91 en ri 31 a 14 
Titkce GleOleemce te... eee cee ce 10 0 0 
iprince Ruperts. cern.c.st eee eee 95 0 87 95 61 34 302 43 
ee ahha’ Se heels Cheb eae Lae Cee ae %j ries ant a 611 15 ee 1,261 
LOUOFIAS,, Ghee eases een mele Ae “al 0 26 138 2,34 91 
CARA so. 4h etn ie. ee eee oe 25,126 1,111 64,735 254278 14,523 9,190 | 120,154 13,910* 
MGT ss ce ele SES RC ae ot ee 14,865 184 46, 606 14,893 9, 685 5,031 100, 368 9,800 
WOMEN. cee Mee ccs sae saris wate 10, 261 927 18,129 10,380 4,838 4,159 19, 786 4,110 





*95 placements effected by offices now closed. 
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Nova Scoria 


During the month of February, 1940, orders 
received at Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia called for over 12 per cent fewer 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 100 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease of over 11 per cent in placements 
when compared with January, but an increase 
of nearly 103 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1939. The substantial increase in 
placements over February of last year was 
almost entirely due to a large gain in con- 
struction and maintenance, although moderate 


cent when compared with January and of 
over 28 per cent in comparison with Febru- 
ary, 19389. A moderate increase in construc- 
tion and maintenance and smaller gains in 
services, logging and manufacturing accounted 
for the improvement in placements over 
February of last year, as small changes, only, 
were reported in all other groups. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were logging 38; 
construction and maintenance 491 and services 
587, of which 493 were household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
151 of men and 93 of women. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications————_—_ 


Vacancies - - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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1938 


improvement was also reported in services 
and small increases in logging and manufac- 
turing. The changes in all other groups were 
unimportant. Placements by industria] divis- 
ions included manufacturing 31; logging 70; 
construction and maintenance 1,007 and ser- 
vices 605, of which 492 were household workers. 
During the month 916 men and 111 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


New BruNSWIcK 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during February, were over 
4 per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 29 per cent above those of the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase also in placements of over 3 per 


1939 
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QUEBEC 


There was a nominal increase only in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 20 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements also were over 2 per 
cent higher than in January and nearly 16 
per cent above February, 1939. When com- 
paring placements by industrial divisions 
during the month under review with those of 
February of last year, the most important in- 
creases were in services, logging and manu- 
facturing and there were smaller gains in 
trade and farming. The only decline of im- 
portance was in construction and maintenance 
and this largely offset the increases recorded 
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in other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 269; logging 
775; construction and maintenance 1,850; 
trade 100 and services 3,148, of which 
2,923 were of household workers. There were 
2,313 men and 1,898 women placed in regular 
employment. 
ONTARIO 

Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during February called for nearly 6 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 17 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of nearly 6 
per cent when compared with January and of 
nearly 19 per cent in comparison with Febru- 
ary, 1939. The decline in placements from 
February a year ago was due to a substantial 
decrease in the highway division of construc- 
tion and maintenance. This loss was offset, 
in part, by fairly large gains in building con- 
struction and manufacturing and a small in- 
crease in services. The changes in all other 
groups were unimportant. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions were manufacturing 827; 
logging 862; farming 530; mining 91; construc- 
tion and maintenance 3,266; trade 254 and 
services 3,034, of which 2,189 were of household 
workers. Regular placements numbered 3,012 
of men and 1,374 of women. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during February, was over 20 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but over 
11 per cent greater than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements de- 
clined nearly 19 per cent from January, but 
were nearly 17 per cent above February, 1939. 
There were fairly important increases in con- 
struction and maintenance and logging and 
smaller gains in manufacturing and services, 
when comparing placements during the month 
under review with those of February last 
year. The improvement shown in these groups 
was partly offset by a large decrease in farm- 
ing. Minor changes only were reported in all 
other groups. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 117; logging 
300; farming 522; construction and main- 
tenance 317 and services 694, of which 615 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,200 men and 401 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of over 14 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
February, when compared with the preceding 


month and of over 40 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also showed a decrease of over 17 
per cent when compared with January and of 
over 42 per cent in comparison with Febru- 
ary, 1989. A large decrease in farming and a 
moderate loss in services accounted for the 
decline in placements from February of last 
year. Small gains were reported in construc- 
tion and maintenance, manufacturing, logging 
and trade. Placements by industrial divisions 
included farming 169; construction and main- 
tenance 67 and services 485, of which 358 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 225 of men and 
286 of women. 
ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during February, were over 14 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 27 per cent better than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease of nearly 16 per cent in 
placements when compared with January, but 
an increase of over 26 per cent in comparison 
with those of February, 1939. All industrial 
divisions, except farming, participated in the 
increase in placements over February of last 
year, the most important gains being in logging, 
construction and maintenance and services. 
Industrial divisions in whch most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 56; logging 334; farming 435; 
construction and maintenance 205 and services 
412, of which 356 were household workers. 
There were 952 men and 314 women placed in 
regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of about 8 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia 
during February, when compared with the 
preceding month and of nearly 58 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Similar percentages of loss were 
reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. The substantial decrease in placements 
from February of last year was due to a large 
reduction in construction and maintenance and 
a fairly heavy loss in logging. There was a 
nominal decline in farming, but all other 
groups showed improvement, the largest in- 
crease being in services, manufacturing and 
trade. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing 90; logging 149; farm- 
ing 77; construction and maintenance 1,087 
and services 826, of which 665 were of household 
workers. During the month 916 men and 361 
women were placed in regular employment. 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1940, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 14,523 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,660 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 323 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 279 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 44 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2°5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bone fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may wish to. travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

In Quebec during February the Hull office 
was instrumental in the despatch of 2 bushmen 
to employment in the Pembroke zone. Ontario 
transfers at the reduced rate during February 
were 220 in number, 217 provincial and 8 inter- 
provincial. The latter were of machine work- 
ers shipped from St: Catharines to Montreal. 
Within the province the Port Arthur office 
granted certificates to. 172 bush workers, 2 hotel 
employees and one construction lineman, the 
Sudbury office to 85 bush labourers and the 
Fort William office to 6 bushmen journeying 
to centres within their respective zones. The 
one remaining transfer was of a core maker 
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travelling to Sault Ste. Marie on a certificate 
secured at Hamilton. The labour movement 
in Manitoba during February originated at 
Winnipeg and comprised the despatch of 43 
persons, 4 of whom were destined to provincial 
employment and 39 outside the province. Pro- 
vincially the transfers were within the Winni- 
peg zone and included 2 cooks, one carpenter 
and one fisherman. Workers going outside the 
province were all bound for the Port Arthur 
zone among whom were 21 bushmen, 15 mine 
workers, 2 farm hands and one cookee. The 
Edmonton office was responsible for the 56 
transfers effected in Alberta during Febru- 
ary, all of which were within the territory 
administered by that city office. Certificates 
for transportation were issued to 38 bushmen, 


4 fishermen, 4 labourers, 3 mine workers, 3 
farm hands, one baker, one waitress, one 
butcher and one _ hotel worker. Taking 
advantage of the reduced rate in British 
Columbia during February one farm hand 
and one farm housekeeper secured certificates 
at the Vancouver office for transportation to 
employment within the same zone. 


Of the 323 persons who profited by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during February, 189 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 131 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and one by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During February, 1940 


The statistics of building permits issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics have 
recently been enlarged to include 202 munici- 
palities instead of 58 as formerly. An addi- 
tional one, Megantic, Quebec, now issues 
permits and has been added to the list, and 
will be included in future compilations. 

A classification of all permits issued accord- 
ing to the proposed use of the building to be 
erected, altered or repaired is shown in 
Table 1. 

Table 11 shows values and average indexes 
for preceding years, value of permits issued 
for the current month, and also includes total 
values for the last twenty calendar years. 
Because of space limitations this review 
presents only the tabular summary in the 
more condensed form in which it has formerly 
appeared. 

For the February report, returns were 
received from 143 municipalities, 106 of these 


reported detailed building values while 37 had 
issued no permits during the month. The 
remainder of the 202 municipalities, 59 in 
number, failed to furnish any report, and 
values of their permits could not be included 
in this compilation. As a consequence the 
value of the report is temporarily nullified to 
a certain extent. 


The total value of permits issued in Feb- 
ruary, 1940, by 106 municipalities was 
$3,722,799. Revised figures for the month of 
January now show 117 municipalities report- 
ing a value of $38,834,337. Fifty-six of the 58 
original municipalities reported a value of 
$3,015,089 for February in comparison with a 
revised value of $2,411,950 for January, 1940. 
The total value of permits reported by these 
58 municipalities in February, 1939, was 
$1,912,151. 
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Tasue I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 202 MUNICIPALITIES 
IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1940 
Oe ee Ee eee 





Classification of Permits 





All permits—Total value........... 
New Construction..........-. ms 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


Residential 2s en sacar ee 
New Construction............. 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


Tstitutionals:...a.cceeine neni 
New Construction............. 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


Gommiercisilis - >. .s aaeeecinas sarees 
New Construction........... ih 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


A CHUStLIAL. sees en chee eee 
New Construction..........-. War 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


Othereoiuildiney sy ae ee ae 
New Construction............. 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 











Classification of Permits 


All Permits—Total value.......... 
New Construction............. 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


Residential cae. te ca ees eae 
NewiConstructions 29) 023.5 33 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


Tnisthrtution al yo) ners. fs eee ero ae te 
New Constructions. as. 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


Womimerciali ee. ies A hats eee ee 
New Construction............. 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


GUST eho toe ee dnian one eneees 
INews Construction $2... are 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 


OthersBuilding ser... eee eee 
New Construction............. 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs 
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Provinces 
Canada Prince New 
Edward es oe Bruns- Quebec 
Tsland on ae wick 
CEE ED. AWE Sa dee Seed 0 Ovi eee hee 49,785 8, 703 904,303 
fac eS partie 1S 4 ARM tele Sy Deb AO 7 TOM Re. ee meetee 17. OOOMP A tan eee. 644, 650 
Be tar bebe bere Plt st Aon TALS OZONE a ae 32,785 8, 703 259, 653 
ko. ever sae 5: Soa RU 1298231003 |\4a2 | Bee 45,370 5,703 664, 840 
chee 9 HUE PA aR eae cntvers WII R Nee ok en cc oe C5000 ah each eae & 577,025 
My ee Pe ae ere See OHA ae (eV tea eit etes Hacor 28,370 5,703 87,815 
LPT ONO eh Oe 4 SA LEK 4 cides US an Wal Rh Ny Aes 300 500 600 
Pee ANG echt as en meee time Es 0k PR rt | OR a eI or Si he baci unbe Sh ronicgs 
di Beted RAI ie Oe ee OO OGAS | Rea eee 300 500 600 
BEAL Ce; OR Den Comic: 6125563 51 Sete eee seek 4,115 2,500 169, 935 
es TREE Oa A 6 ees 146. O18 | Cc eed os ol ee Seal lloice steerer 27,450 
By Ea Wa Slr rina ara Bet AGG O40Ule" see. eee 4,115 2,500 142,485 
Pe GS ae i DD TODOS OBST Tae eh, hie ora REGIA reese rete ol ten SRO pme 2 ere 47,198 
ANN, Rs, PND Wee ERT CAL ASS HBS MOC PPR EE ee ea rele teas Se NID Ac 25,400 
Pol ce ute hy Maas MEE re) DH DOS id akikhs or aera ee tees ENN Lee ne Seavey ete te 21,798 
ae CLA at 914 950 hes 0) ee aa eshte te neat |eeere act ayes 21,730 
he aia RT, My ROHR Be) he i WU GGA Ue aoa Meo th liga at PLS RR ea SPORES & 14,775 
Oo FARIS 2. Alot santo eee G7/280. |: Re ee itos sleeitailie stink nekaet aan 6,955 
Provinces—Concluded 
: Mani- Saskat- British 

Ontario toba chewan Alberta Columbia 
Fee ie oo ytd oitho eke CRORE 1,828,415 113, 745 84,710 64, 198 668, 940 
BY yo hoi Oe eae 1,210, 140 19,960 74,400 11755 571, 865 
ee SON to ek A 618, 275 93,785 10,310 52,443 97,075 
HOR aia a Ae ail Shar Sea 823 , 522 25,310 1,700 18, 206 397,458 
Pee CSA ot OPEL cle Ate 731,287 3,660 400 5,580 370, 425 
PUES Re rete 92,235 21,650 1,300 12,626 27,033 
Be ee St 231-250 alee cane 200 23 , 882 108, 382 
SRL OER PE se LO TS ocerte heron akties orca hee oll ca See ween ee 97,000 
We tie os ) . WO cabs enn 25: 31100: ee eae 200 23 , 882 11,382 
Ee to cists oko ee 285,638 66,775 9, 200 19,335 55,065 
eis Rom te wie. 2 Ae! as a 76,933 15,300 1,000 5,500 19, 835 
ee) alt pr Seat eee 208, 705 51,475 8,200 13, 835 35, 230 
Se At Sil | eg eg 612,655 20,060 600 2,100 73,450 
Ie, HEN To ss, oh a AQO, OBB wit ee teeta ve life sce) Seb ae oan ee emcee een 58,100 
ths, Pea, 68S aie ic tee Sea 212,600 20,060 600 2,100 15,350 
Wiha 2, MN 83,350 1, 600 73,010 675 34,585 
eee. ahh) e715 1,000 73,000 675 26,505 
aes OP eee ee a 81, 635 600 TOR): fh acco 8,080 





vn STE SRE EL ea BUBB US Aaa RN ek ay La re AUR eT eS EN at ae a ee 


Taste LI.—_ RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926=100) 


ie ae SRR ee es Oe ee ee ee Pe Se eee ee ee eS EE Ee eee Eee SS 














Average 

Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of | Wholesale 

Permits Issued Building Prices of 

Year Permits Building 
Materials 

; First 2 First 2 First 2 

February months months months 

vy. (eae 3,722,799 | 7,057,186 @) (2) 

198 O UA a 1,912,151 | 3,633,306 30-6 87°3 
1988..... 2,364, 402 4, 223,583 35-6 91-6 
TQaieen 2,138,886 | 3,860,753 32-6 90-9 
19386e 14921, 1765| -v8,228, 934 27-2 83-9 
1935's cas 3,601,637 | 4,484,515 37-8 81-6 
RY. 894,102 | 1,601,914 13-5 82-1 
LOSS) athe oe 925,894 | 2,111,855 17-8 75-2 


Year 








Value of Building 
Permits Issued 





February 


2,845,271 
6,395, 659 
8,919,078 
10,465,330 
10,318,338 
7,638, 176 
7,189,549 


6,056, 283 
14,797,115 
16,136,475 
18,882,210 
18, 034, 925 
13,314, 713 
11, 859, 083 


Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


First 2 
months 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 


Materials 


First 2 
months 





(2) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA, IN 
FEBRUARY 1940, AND FEBRUARY, 1939 


“N.P.I.”’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
““No Report”—Indicates that the municipality failed to make their monthly report in time. 


——— 











Cities February | February 
1940 1939 
$ $ 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown............... «.--| No report INGE Te 
Nova Scotia 
wiLalifaxcd nut Atalet etches anil 47,920 43, 935 
NewiGlasgows. .csioccscccrcnes. INT Dale 1,350 
“Sydneyeet PA Ree ees 1, 665 6,500 
New Brunswick 
yederictoninct. os seine ce INET. INE 
PMonctoneeie coon e care sonar tee No report 6,450 
PSRInGHOn mettle nackihemct ier: 8,503 17,645 
Quebec 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve......... 641, 640 279, 180 
SQUEEGEE con sect at eh ns 43,140 60,300 
Shawinigan Falls................ 9,000 8, 025 
BOE DOLDILOOKOs pn abisereaeds cigakeichics 29,500 43,000 
Shree pniversa:, code tte: No report 18,075 
*Westmount.......... Save Tal etebetiesys 19,800 6,535 
Ontario 
Belleville 1a era eo 1,000 675 
SBrantiorde ws soos eet 6,500 6,325 
@hathamer et eee eee 5, 700 17,800 
SFortawilliamesyew. feet Pay 21510) QDS 
ral ta he ie ie Ne ee 117,999 3,240 
SGuelphe tee ee 3, 650 2,895 
SHamiltonge.2en. Les Bie cb 113, 889 40,050 
SINS SLON eins oe cite cee ees 4,100 2,300 
*Kitchener 12, 660 8,025 
Siiondonest3 fie ee, RE 8 52, 845 29,505 
Niagara Wallsacs. tet cc csb epic «5 22 14,350 
SHAW ee eee ee Le eee 3,560 1,450 
POttawa: rec sheets 149, 100 49,625 
OwensSoundis.. sstsscsc 2 obisd: ces 3,600 19,650 
Peterborough’... eee scsee nee e Tew hii) 4,875 
SPortrArthurspeht../ ent cones Os 4,005 410 
BStaMOAtMANINOSs.c5 sce ce iale is 31,450 HBR 
SSte Lhomasery hier cu oes tees 1, 600 12,621 








Cities February | February 
1940 1939 
$ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

AENIAs cee ss Selah telstaletuaaieternicieterers 24,398 2,450 
Sault Ste. Marie................. No report 3,865 
Stratiordsieks bein. ee erent tae 2,800 4,120 

SLOTONUON antec cee ee 660, 782 350, 639 
Hast: York Ewps#se: 22 20, 750 13,500 
Welland: i). 2 .aecdarcin hacen. 5,550 8,907 
*Windsor Pees intense teicas ars ai Awa eiratereneat 29,890 18,072 
RIVeErsidoumeeon oie tae ee 1,610 24,800 
Woodstoclko’, Fact. Aas sey. oer. 2,600 1,100 
ViOrk LWbsrce coe tice ae 40,300 32,300 
Manitoba 
FBIAndon.. eee ee eee eee 60 Nee ale 
St. Boniface 233 Aa sbWited. ed deste 2,700 S205 
SWAINDIDCD ae care han ae ies a 109, 450 38,950 
Saskatchewan 
NMOOSE VAWe tse tts un eee 1,100 22,000 
PReg ing yy Naess Vase Bethe 75,400 6,925 
Saskatoon ee. cttees kee 5,400 1,000 
Alberta 
eCalgary:. wn, reitoaeinae me sation 50, 233 16,087 
*Hamonton: farce eee, 7,925 13,250 
Lethbridge 5,390 7,860 
Medicine*Hatstt eset, eee Nee an INGE EE 
British Columbia 
Kamloopsiirsi/ Seka chink wcatlane 5,300 2,500 
INanALINOt ee A hess )8 Mele beens 2,205 750 
*New Westminster................ 46,950 65,750 
Prince Ruperts. ike e!. a 3,055 Aires 
SVANCOUVEH AM oes ic ate ees 488,585 455,610 
North Vancouver............... 16,800 9,460 
SC VACtONIA: Tas Tee oe Soe eae 81,805 72,790 
Total—58 Municipalities!........ 3,015,089 1,912,151 
Total—35 Municipalities ........ 2,743,347 | 1,733, 269 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. a Boh as 
i In order to conform with the limitations of space this table has been reduced to include statistics of only 58 municipalities 
as formerly, instead of the 202 as published in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report. 


154 Municipalities only reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MARCH, 
1940 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

March, 1940, was reported by the super- 

intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritimes have not yet 
started spring ploughing, but some orchard 
pruning and cutting of firewood have been 
done. Drift ice had rather hampered fishing, 
although nets were being repaired for the 
lobster season. Haddock, halibut and scallops 
were plentiful, but cod was scarce. Logging 
remained active, although the winter’s cut was 
nearing completion. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated five and six days per 
week, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked from two to five days. Nearly all 
manufacturing plants were working full time. 
Little new building construction was started, 
but that under way was progressing favourably. 

98853—5 


Snow shovelling and highway maintenance had 
also provided work for numerous men. 
Passenger and freight traffic by rail and bus 
was steady, but by boat, indefinite. Trade 
was fair. The regular demand for household 
workers existed and placements were made 
of female help, both in the city and country. 
Farming and logging were quiet in the 
Province of Quebec, although in the latter 
industry, river driving, which would soon 
commence, would provide employment for 
many men. Industries at Chicoutimi worked 
at 90 per cent of their normal capacity and 
at Matane, three new sawmills were in 
operation. At Hull and Three Rivers paper 
and textiles were very active, with shoe fac- 
tories recording improvement also in the 
latter district and at Thetford Mines. Mont- 
real reported great activity in iron and steel, 
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while textile, leather, clothing and aluminum 
plants were fairly busy. At Sherbrooke, 
general conditions had progressed favourably 
since January, staff increases being shown in 
the wool factories, while clothing and tissue 
establishments were producing 25 per cent 
above the 1938-39 levels. At Val d’Or, how- 
ever, manufacturing was quiet. Building con- 
struction was slowly getting under way, 
although the present work consisted chiefly 
of repairs and alterations. Road construction 
was active at Hull, but elsewhere, the greater 
amount of work provided consisted of snow 
shovelling. Trade was good and the call for 
domestic workers satisfactory. 

There was an improved demand for farm 
hands in Ontario, with further increases anti- 
cipated as soon as men were able to get on 
to the land. Little activity was recorded in 
lumbering, but preparations were being made 
for river driving. Mining was normal, with a 
fair call for various classes of miners. Em- 
ployment gains of recent months in manu- 
facturing were well maintained, iron, steel, 
textile, rubber and leather plants being partic- 
ularly busy. Building was still rather slow, 
the major portion of the construction con- 
sisting of alterations and repairs, but prospects 
for improvement in the near future were 
favourable; little work was being done on high- 
ways, other than maintenance and snow 
shovelling after the recent storms. Shipyards 
also were active, as boats were being outfitted 
in readiness for the opening of navigation. 
Trade was fair. Orders for household help 
in the Women’s Division were increasing 
rapidly and qualified domestic help was scarce, 
as hotels, restaurants and clubs were gradually 
adding to their staffs. Industrial and clerical 
vacancies for women, however, were few in 
number. 


Farming in the Prairie Provinces showed in- 
creased activity, the bulk of the orders being 
for spring work with wages from $20 to $30 
per month. Logging was decidedly quiet and 
mines, though fairly busy due to the recent 
cold spell, had reduced their crews. Manufac- 
turing showed little improvement. At Winni- 
peg, great activity was recorded in construc- 
tion as several important undertakings were 
under way, but elsewhere, although more build- 
ing than in recent weeks was in evidence, few 
large contracts were reported. Several railroad 
gangs had been hired, but no highway con- 
struction was in progress. Trade was fair. 
Experienced domestics in the Women’s Divis- 
ion were difficult to obtain, especially those 
who were willing to accept work outside the 
city. 

A good demand existed for farm help in 
British Columbia with a number of unfilled 
orders on hand. Very little labour turnover 
took place in logging, for the movement of 
men into the Great Central Lake area and the 
Franklin and Menzies Bay districts was offset 
by the reduction of crews in the Cowichan 
Lake section. Sawmill operations too had been 
curtailed and crews reduced, as lack of boats 
prevented shipment of lumber already in the 
yards. Mining was quiet and many prospec- 
tors and miners were leaving for the Yukon. 
Halibut boats were to leave Prince Rupert 
shortly and cannery crews were arriving from 
the South. Manufacturing showed little 
change. Construction was active, as seasonal 
employment opened up and conditions im- 
proved. Shipyards were particularly busy and 
there, many skilled mechanics found work. 
At Prince Rupert and Victoria the waterfront 
was active, with all regular longshoremen em- 
ployed. Trade was fair. More vacancies were 
listed in the Women’s Division and wages for 
experienced cooks-general were a little better. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


nee British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1940, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


Although weather conditions had in general 
improved by February 12 when the count 
of the unemployed was taken, the effect of 
long-continued frost and snow in causing 
temporary unemployment was still more 
marked at that date than when the previous 
count was taken in January. Outdoor work 
was still hindered in many areas, and short 
deliveries of materials or inability to transport 
output had dislocated working conditions in 


a large number of cases. There was, never- 
theless, a drop of 80,145 in the numbers wholly 
unemployed (including casuals) in Great 
Britain between the two dates, but the num- 
ber temporarily stopped increased by 65,349, 
leaving a net reduction of 14,796. For Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland there was a 
total of 1,585,884 wholly unemployed (1,266,- 
954) or temporarily stopped (318,930) on the 
registers at February 12, a reduction of 
400,418 compared with the figures at February 
13, 1939. 

During the fortnight following February 12 
the continuance of better weather enabled 
much of the dislocation to be remedied, and 
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there was a large drop, estimated at about 
200,000, in the numbers registered. 

As compared with February 13, 1939, the 
number unemployed at February 12, 1940, in 
Great Britain was lower by 392,618. 

Unemployment decreased between January 
15 and February 12 in tailoring and dress- 
making, hotel and boarding house service, the 
distributive trades, Local Government service, 
printing and bookbinding, motor vehicle, cycle 
and aircraft manufacture, and laundry service. 
On the other hand, there were increases in the 
numbers temporarily suspended from work in 
agriculture, horticulture, etc., coal mining, 
building and public works contracting, iron 
and steel and tinplate manufacture, the brick 
and tile industry, stone quarrying, ship build- 
ing and repairing, and textile bleaching, 
dyeing, etc. 

The numbers unemployed decreased con- 
siderably in the London, North-Western, 
South-Western and Southern Divisions; but 
there were marked increases in the Midlands, 
North-Midlands, Northern and Eastern Divi- 
sions and in Wales. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the 
percentage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at February 12, 1940, was 
10:3, as compared with 10-2 at January 15, 
1940, and 13-1 at February 13, 1939. For 
persons within the general scheme the corre- 
sponding percentages were 10-2 at February 
12, 1940, 10:2 at January 15, 1940, and 13-3 
at February 13, 1939. For persons within the 
agricultural scheme the percentages were 11:1, 
9-7 and 9-9 respectively. 


United States 

Approximately 50,000 fewer workers were 
employed in non-agricultural industries in 
mid-February than in January, according to 
a report issued on March 26 by Miss Frances 
Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor. 
This decline was mainly due to further lay-offs 
in retail and wholesale houses and in public 
construction, seasonal declines that are usually 
offset by increases in manufacturing employ- 
ment. However, as a result of substantial 
gains in industrial activity, over 1,000,000 
more workers were engaged in non-agricultural 
occupations than in February a year ago. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as 
follows:— 

This year there was a small decrease of 
less than 0-1 per cent, or about 3,500 em- 
ployees, in factories. Factory employment 
ordinarily shows a seasonal increase from 
January to February of 1:6 per cent or about 
125,000 workers. This year, however, a num- 
ber of the major durable-goods industries, 
including iron and steel, electrical machinery, 
automobiles, hardware, furniture, brick, glass, 
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and sawmills, reported reduced employment 
instead of the customary February expansion. 

Employment in the non-durable goods group 
as a whole increased, largely because of 
seasonal expansion in the clothing industries. 
Such industries as men’s clothing and tobacco 
manufactures did not show as large gains as 
usual, and some reported small contraseasonal 
losses, among them textiles and book and job 
printing. Employment in the manufacture of 
aircraft, after more than doubling since last 
year at this time, remained almost stable 
between January and February. 

The employment changes in other lines 
of business and industry, with a few exceptions, 
conformed to the usual seasonal pattern. The 
employment declines of about 20,000 workers 
in retail establishments and 6,000 workers in 
wholesale firms correspond closely to the 
declines which took place in February, 1939. 
Class I steam railroads took on 4,200 men 
from January to February. Employment in 
the metal mining and oil producing industries 
fell slightly, and laundries and dyeing and 
cleaning establishments reported small seasonal 
recessions. 


Employment on Private Construction—In 
private building construction, and quarrying 
and non-metallic mining, small employment 
gains were reported in February instead of 
the usual seasonal losses, reflecting a resump- 
tion of activity following the sharply curtailed 
operations caused by the extremely severe 
weather in January. Employment on public 
construction projects declined, however, due 
primarily to completion of some P.W.A. pro- 
jects and reduced work on roads. While 
employment in anthracite mining showed a 
small gain in February, pay rolls were con- 
siderably reduced from the January levels due 
to the pronounced decline in production during 
the week of February 5. 


Employment on Public Works—The num- 
ber of persons at work on relief projects of 
the Work Projects Administration increased 
59,000 in February, bringing the number em- 
ployed on these projects to 2,251,000. The 
relief load, however, was less by 704,000 
workers than in February, 1939. Wage pay- 
ments of $110,275,000 to workers on relief 
projects were $4,133,000 more than in January. 

The National Youth Administration gave 
employment to 14,000 additional youths on 
the Out-of-School Work Program in February 
and 23,000 students were added to the rolls 
of the Student Work Program. 

Employment on _ construction projects 
financed from regular Federal appropriations 
fell off 5,000 in the month ending February 15, 
leaving 202,000 men still at work. There were, 
however, 30,000 more workers employed on 
these projects than in February, 1939. Pay 
rolls were $21,647,000. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Ete Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was _ subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marked “ A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
Was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour GazrertTe for January, 
19385, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of federal contracts. 
With respect to males and females under 18 
years of age, it is required that they shall 
be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Mini- 
mum Wages Scales of the respective prov- 
inces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “ A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parl ament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Higat-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 


The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a _ pro- 
vision which did not apear in the 1980 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, and cer- 
tain other works being carried out under 
agreement with the provinces which are also 
assisted by grant of federal funds, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply to 
works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the. proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
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the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours, on contracts for governmental sup- 
ples and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 


contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Supply Board Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the War Supply 
Board are subject to labour conditions for the 
protection of the workpeople concerned. 

In the case of Building and Construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 


In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for 
all such contracts undertaken in Western 
Canada (comprising the area from Fort 
William to the Pacific Coast). These con- 
tracts are subject also to a working week of 
not more than forty-eight hours, provision 
being made that any necessary and authorized 
overtime work shall be paid for at a rate of 
not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate. 


Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current 
in the district where the work is being 
executed. Provision is made for the obser- 
vance of working hours of not more than 
forty-eight per week and for a wage rate of 
not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate for any overtime that is neces- 
sary and authorized by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment inspector in the plant. 


Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are sub- 
ject to the “B” labour conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council referred to in 
the introduction to this article. 


As complete lists of the contracts awarded by 
the War Supply Board are being issued weekly 
through the office of the Director of Public 
Information, and are being published in the 
press, this information will not be duplicated 
here. Particulars of the contracts which have 
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been awarded recently by various other de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, how- 
ever, appear hereunder:— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Re- 
pair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provided that 
“Where by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that ‘nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation’.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIc WorKS 


Construction of a survey launch at Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Vivien 
Engine Works, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, February 24, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $5,397.84. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. We $0 75 
Blacksmith’s Helper. 0 56} 
Caulker (wood).. 0 86 
Electrician. . 0 83 
Electrician’s Biles MP teres: vac. anya tie 0 50 
Bitters (mxehine) 2 salu oh osadiwie see Meee GON 0 75 
Labourers... 0 50 
Machinist. . ; 0 75 
Machinist’s ielnenae 0 50 
Painter. . bei steer’ 0 75 
Shipwright tae Thee AT 0 83 
Sheet Metal Worker.. Hes Agra 0 854 
Sheet Metal Workers’ | Helpers. 0 50 
Welder (acetylene).. pee si 0 82 
Welder (electric).. 0 90 


Constructing a landing at Crofton, Nanaimo 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, James 
McDonald Construction Co., Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, February 10, 1940. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,397.10. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile Driver Foreman.. $1 25 
Pile Driver Engineer... .. 1 124 
Pile Driver Man.. .. .. 1 00 
Boomman.. 1 00 
Bridgeman.. .. 1 00 
Fireman.. 0 682 


Labourer... bi . ; 4 ny a al 9 0 45 


Construction of a collecting sewer at Quebec 


City, P.Q. Name of contractors, Pacifique 
Marcotte, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 


March 12, 1940. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $317,410.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . p $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Beeinera At EV 0 45 
Brick and Hollow Tile eles 0 80 
Brick and Hollow Tile Layers’ as (mixing 

and tempering mortar).. Ae 0 45 
Carpenters and Joiners... 0 60 
Cement Finishers. . 0 55 


Cement and Concrete Mixer, Operator: _ 

Steam.. .. 

Gas. or Blee.. 2 
Compressor Operators—Gas._ 
Drivers. : 

Driver, Hensd an Carts) 
Driver, Team and Wagon.. 
Drill Runners.. 3 
Electricians (Inside pivecny 

Engineers, Operating, Steam :— 

Single or Double Drum.. . 

Three or more Drums... 

Engineers on Steel Erection.. ie 

Engineer, Crane (Steam, Gas. or Elec. ay eenree 

Firemen—Stationary.. A stats 

Hoist Reet eee EST ere or ae Elaosee ; 

Labourers. . iQ) AMOR Gori Sa” cep ee 

Lathers—Metal.. 

Lathers—Wood.. 

Machinists... Hawt 

Machinists’ Helpers.. 

Motor Truck Drivers.. .. 

Motor Truck Driver and Trace 

Painters—Spray.. .. . 

Painters and Glaziers.. 

Patternmakers.. ae 

Pipe Withers -Surbanee Tomine aie Worl. . 

Pipe Layers, Caulkers and Solderers.. 

Pile Driver and Derrick Foremen.. 

Pile Driver and Derrick Engineers. . 

Pile Driver and Derrick Men saceaint setting 
and signalling).. BEV ES eae 

‘Pile Driver and Derrick peso SEAS Hie 

Pile Driver and Derrick Labourers... .. 

Plasterers. . idee 

Plasterers’ Helpers 
material).. 

Plumbers and Siiiters. 

Powdermen.. 

Pumpmen.. 

Bison eGeoueraly HAA teeta 

Road Grader Chere irs. Horsedrawn.. 

Road Grader Operator, Including team.. 

Road Grader Operator, Gas.. 3 

Road Roller Operators, Steam or Gian 

Roofers—Composition.. . 

Roofers—Felt and Gravel: 


or Elec... 
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(mixing and tempering 


Patent. ; 


Roofers—Sheet Metal.. .. .. .. .. .. 
Roofers—Shingles (Wood, Asbestos).. 
Rodmen—Reinforced steel.. .. .. .. .. 


DOD D —P& OCD Or sy PS Or Oc OD P 


Sheet Metal Workers.. 
Sprinkler Installers.. 
Steam Shovel Engineers.. 


i ie ee Ce) Gr. Ce > > AO SS Sas OOS SS 


Steam Shovel Cranemen.. . Biles: 2 6 
Steam Shovel Firemen... .. .. .. ... 5 
Steam Shovel Oilers.. . hs gi te trues 5 
Shovel Operators—Gas... .. .. 8 
Stone Cutters.. Senet 7 
Stonemasons.. 5: 8 
Stonemasons’ Helpers ‘nizing mee demiparien 
mortar).. ROMP SUEY oc yA 0 45 
Structural Steel Workers. 0 75 
Terrazzo Layers.. .. . 0 70 
Terrazzo Finishers pact hace! 0.55 
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Per hour 

Timbermen and Cribmen (measuring, scribing, 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, ete., 
cutting and fitting timber).. Berets fe 0 50 
"Brachor Operatonsr ce woke. elke ISO ein oe 0 50 
Watchmen... .. .. ae 0 35 
Welders and Diels Acetylene’ or > Elec. . Oe 0 60 
Welders and Burners—on Steel Erection.. .. 0 75 


Construction of Pavilion “A”, Camp Hill 
Hospital, Halifax, N.S. Name of  ontrac- 
tors, Fundy Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, March 14, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $23,350 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ ee Gain 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners... .. ... 0 70 
Cement finishers—walls.. 0 80 
Cement finishers—floors. . Jem 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: — 

Steam.. 0 65 

Gas. or Elec. . 0 50 
Drivers... A MeL PAT POON MS ee 0 40 
Titi er dliacsebandvenet a UP hos 0 DIO, A 0°56 
Driver team and wagon. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wikimenye: ‘ 0 85 
Engineers, operating, steam (sinple or » double 

drum).. dees 0 65 
Firemen, miavionane ; Rea ehciesth RAE 0 45 
Hoist operators-tower (cast or elec.).. 0 50 
Labourers.. .. ER Re Ae ald Nog teu eels ae lars 0 40 
Lathers Caatab) x Ags LAC MR ET ania mr ne 0 60 
Motor truck devotes) 0 45 
Motor truck driver arid rte. Ne 1 45 
Omamental@imony workers) sana eke ss 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 60 
IBIASterers at ene tua eee orice eben a teas 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. 


Plumbers and HieatnGebare: | 
Roofers, felt and gravel: 
Roofers, sheet metal.. are we 
Roofers, shingles (sebestos; woody. 
Sheet metal workers... 53 
Wiatebimatinge 0 ae se 


sae ceuinises 


cooooocaco 
say 
RaIssaee 


Construction of a wharf at Riviére Noire 
(St. Siméon), Charlevoix Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Alphonse Montminy, St. 
Francois, P.Q. Date of contract, March 20, 


1940. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,440. 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 35 
Cement Finishers... .. .. 0 50 


Cement and Concrete Mixer Operators—Gas. 


or Electric.. A 0 45 
Compressor Operators eas or idles 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 


Driver. team) and, WAGON. we liow, «a sibiecl yes : 
MO TLVETSR ch ce Fete Aah ee ee cot Mee ROIS he 0 35 
MOIR UINNeCTS epi tomatoe) eeoreleitot seeiasel oe ee 


Per hour 

Engineers, 
drums.. 

Firemen—stationary.. 

Hoist Operators—gas. or éleds 

Labourers. . 

Motor Boat Operon bee (id 

Motor Truck Driver and Truck... 

Motor Truck Drivers.. 

Powdermen.. 4 

Steam Shovel teneiieers,.. 

Steam Shovel Cranemen.. 

Steam Shovel Fireman.. .. 

Steam Shovel Oilers.. .. as 

Shovel Operators—gasoline. . oe thi Ca 

Timbermen and Cribmen (Measuring, Scribing 
and, by the use of the adze, axe, etc., 
cutting and tlie timber).. esiaga embers 

Watchman.. ase letctn wie 


i ca Steam, sgl. or dbl. 


OSS. SS OMNES: OSS SS 
DORR C. COs a aT ee uC ita ae 
SONS MoMA acdad 
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Installation of a new passenger elevator 
and construction of alterations to penthouse in 
the Examining Warehouse at Calgary, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Walfrid Horn- 
strom and Bror Herman H~ nstrom, Calgary, 
Alta. Date of contract, March 14, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $16,748. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ‘Qnithia 
and tempering mortar).. ‘ 
Carpenters and focapet rt © Beat Wel Seiirer apa ber eae Sik Wage 
Cement finishers... .. .. ee ans 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ipperasage a 
Steam.. A daiaiars Meer eeiee i Geamice’ 
Hlectrica ans swat nn coe ells Sis 

Drivers.. 

Driver, horse ane care 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Elevator constructors.. a ete eke 

Elevator constructors’ helpers.. .. .. .. 

Engineers on steel erection.. 

Fireman, ra ~ 

Labourers.. 

Lathers Gadialy. . a ee Fi vate gS + 0 Sead 98. JE 

Lathers (metal furring, tied-on lath work 
and attached ceilings).. Pets ty RR Oe 

Motor truck driver.. : 

Motor truck driver and ae ae 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and glaziers.. 

Plasterers. . Reha 

Plasterers’ helpers 
material).. 

Roofers, felt pat Se 

Roofers, sheet metal.. 

Sheet metal workers.. .. . 

Stonecutters.. 

Stonemasons.. .. 

Stonemasons’ Welpetn (mixing and Serer s 
mortar).. - Ar, Oe 

Structural aT: Parkers. 

Terrazzo layers.. p 

Terrazzo finishers and helpers. 

Tile setters (ceramic).. .. 

Tile setters’ ae (all men eerie: to Met 
tradesmen)... Hr AES meer wot eel TE 

Watchman.. : 

Welders and birnans’ on " steel ‘erection. 
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Construction of repairs, etc., to the hull, 
machinery and boiler of Dredge P.W.D. No. 
9 at Pictou, N.\S. Name of contractors, Pictou 
Foundry and Machine Co., Ltd., Pictou, 
N.S. Date of contract, March 11, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $8,727. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Amolestnaih’.t. susie, lec kes $0 58 
Anglesmith’s helper.. . 0 45 
Blacksmuithe. eck ts. 0 58 
Blacksmith’s helper.. 0 40 


Caulkervand chippers.sc essa. uence eae 
Carpenter (ship)... .. .. .. 

Crane operator.. & 

Driller and reamer.. 

Aka DOURET: Ac ae doe) ere ee 

Motor taouck driver... ..) 2:62" .. 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 
Moulder... . 

IVIGIC ITS tae ster enia. uc ous 

Machinist’s helper.. . 

Painter... eae oe 

Patternmaker.. .. .. 

Plater... mares Uae cchds 

Punch and shear men.. 

HUIMEbEr. 2 aoc) ee 

Rivet heater.. ; 

em plates miaiceraie is. cc) ic. Raeenys 
Wrielder, (Electric) cusaucs wccce on a Ruane 


SRE 


SiS" SOS Serer a SSS 
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Construction of repairs, etc. to the hull, 
machinery and boiler of Dredge P.W.D. No. 
12 at Pictou, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Pictou Foundry and Machine Co., Ltd, 
Pictou, NS. Date of contract, March 11, 
1940. Amount of contract, $7,315. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Anglesmitiics ee fe) $0 58 
Anglesmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
BIackcmiibieme: eee ae: Seen 0 58 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. .. .. . 0. 40 
Caulker and chipper.. . 0 58 
Carpenter (ship)... 0 58 
Crane operator.. .. . 0 48 
Driller and reamers. ...5°%. 0 45 
Drivernnotoratruck) : sy eee lie oe te 0 40 
Driver (motor truck) and truck.. .. .. .. 1 35 
abourers: 22) 64. 0 35 
Moulder. . ze 0 58 
MACHINISh ear. Wana nine 0 58 
Machinist’s helper.. .. .. 0 40. 
Painter. . Rt 0 48 
Patternmaker.. .. 0 58 
Plater. . Si ite ak) Mes ; 0 58 
Punch and shear men.. .. .. .. .: 0 45 
PVE a curt Ln te a? 0 58 
Rivets heaters. ff. sea 0 40 
(Pemplatesmakerts cc 02... Aen eee tee ee 0 58 
Welder (electric).. .. .. ... Pe eae we 0 58 


Construction work at H.M.C. Dockyard, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, The 
Brookfield Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, March 18, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $68,000 and unit prices. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar) jae ntiesiGe ee. 0 45 
Carpenters. andijoinets a2 see week ee. 0 70 
Cement finishers—walls.. .. .. .. .. «2 os ee 0 80 
Cement finishers—floors.. .. .. .. .. .. «. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators :— 
Steam.. emis 
Gas. or elec... . 
Dyiversk’.*. "as. elbeki ut 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. . 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. . 
Engineers, operating, steam :— 
Single or double drums.. .. . 
Three or more drums.. .. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Haremens *StuLLOn ary: .a kami eens ele one 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. 
Labourersivs wee oat : 
TathersyGnetal) seen eeenier 
Mastic floor layersie .cssn 6 .s.meehes 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. .. . 
Mastic floor labourers.. .. . 
Motor truck driver.. .. BN age INE tage 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. . 
Ornamental iron workers... .. 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 

Plasterers. . 3133: evolves je Girtei Je stan er ae ek oa 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
HVE COTIEL||) cs, arctic op fe alters 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. .. .. 

Roofers, sheet metal... . ee eae 

Rodmen, reinforced steel. . 

Sheet metal workers.. .. .. . 

Stonecutters.. ..... 

Stonemasons.. b fey Shiv hig Ae Rta ne es ea 

Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TMOVUET) «ce ve shies d aemee <tc ake eae 0 45 

Structural steel workers.) ....0 seucscsuce.e: 0 75 

Terrazzo layers... .. .. Mbt acres 65 oo hier 0 70 
0 55 
0 65 
1 
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Terrazzo finishers and helpers... .. .. .. .. .. 
Tile setters (asphalt).. 

Lilesetters’ (ceramic)i a... ae eee 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

tradesinen))ivik ss as. 

Waitchinanis ttc: re Sede. ts te ees 

Waxers and polishers (floor).. .. .. .. .. .. 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. .. .. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Supply, fabrication, delivery and erection of 
self-supporting insulated antennae towers and 
counterpoise systems for same at various 
points on the route of the Trans-Canada Air- 
ways. Name of contractors, Standard Steel 
Construction Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont. Date 
of contract, January 30, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $61,910. The “B” labour conditions 
referred to in the introduction of this article, 
were made applicable to the fabrication of the 
work, but fair wages schedules were included 
in the contracts for the erection work at the 
various points as follows:— 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Per hour 
Drivers. . BR ee ab ath | bee od $0 35 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. .. 0 50 
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Per hour Per hour 
Drivere bean anda conmn he ccna ers 0 60 Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. Wa hae anew ers 0 55 
Labourers... >. Seo gees t ius (aye, MOD Re, Se 0 35 Driver; teameand wagonae me. < © sida elk ce Lb Q 75 
Motor truck rivers: F 0 40 Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. «- 0 70 
Motor truck driver and euupkes : aft 1 35 PaneMenn SUMONArY 1a ettele mle aa tee ee Le 0 45 
Sirtictural steel workerste- <2 ele wn ho ead One Labourers. . Ae a eae 0 40 
Watchmen... .. 0 30 Engineers, crane (steam, poe or elec.).. 0 70 
Machinists. . : eae 
Crescent Valley, BC. Machinists’ Leiaere 
Par hnue Motor truck drivers.. 
Motor truck driver and acl 
Drivers. . $0 40 Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Driver, horse aa wares arate INO CLR 0 55 Powdermen.. ad WETS 
Driver mbeammancdecn acon sae: chin ceedeieasiy. ee 0 75 Riggers (general)... ’ 
Engineers, operating, steam :— Rodmen—reinforced 2 
Single or double drums.. .. .. . Steam shovel engineers.. . 


Ghreerorm mere. CRuUMNse.1%.. gaye uc 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Labourers. . ae 
Motor truck dpb a 
Motor truck driver and eek 
Structural steel workers.. 
Watchmen.. es Pe 
Welders and arneis, on astee! eccooe : 


Re ORF OO OrHOS 
Be ee PPP Pe “TT 


woo hw OOS or 


Fort William, Ont. 


Per hour 

Drivers.. Mer Le $0 40 
Driver, horse and carr. aA) Ts Sn ae! eae S 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam:— 

Single or double drums.. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. . 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. . S ealeeea syd Vad 0 80 
Riremenr Suaulomal Veg sin eais co sebae i, Wasa keh 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 40 


Motor truck eee : Se gen Pee 
Motor truck driver and init. EPA Spa de tet ak 1 45 


Structural: steel workers, 2.2 6. 4... 0 80 
Watchmen.. . 0 35 
Windsor, Ont. 
Per hour 

Drivers.. : $0 55 
Driver, horse andi earl ta OE ee 8 SS 0 65 
Drivers teamaand walols sass oss ucerre eat ce ok 0 90 
Engineers on steel eecuione. 0 80 
Fireman, stationary... 0 55 

Labourers. . SOR Paar AS OE BS RROD EAS 0 55 
Motor truck Le a oe ie POE 0 35 
Motor truck driver and indy We 
Structural steel workers.. .. . 0 80 
Watchmen. . , Te 0 40 
Welders and purser on | sical Vaisacionyh 0 30 


Lowering by excavation, above water level, 
of the west bank of Welland Ship Canal 
between station 1090-+00 and station 1110+ 00, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Industrial Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 1, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$8,464. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Asjgoran j 0 45 
Compressor operators ik or r alee). 0 30 
Drill runners. 0 50 


Dragline operatere ee or Seo ae cae 0 90 

Dragline firemen.. iy YOCL DES ORNS Fea Rae 0 

Dragtinesollers treacle. cel kte sek seuk ste, take 0 50 

Drivers.. . Bete ete 04 
98853—6 


Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Tractor operators.. .. . 
Watchmen.. .. 


Coo oc co oocooo oc e SO S 
WeomogdnN wo oo Gore » HR OD 
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Construction of certain dams in St. Law- 
rence River, between Sorel and Berthierville, 
PQ. Name of contractors, Dufresne Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, March 19, 1940. Amount of contract, 
approximately $200,000. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boatmen (rowboats).. $0 35 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Pile driver and aennels fovonsenln 0 70 
Pile driver and denrick engineers.. bh ue 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick men RAE, setting 
and signalling)... 0 50 


Pile driver and derek Avoca dhe tetera Se, 0 40 

Pile driver and derrick labourers... .. .. .. 0 40 

Scowmen.. 0 35 

Timbermen end en. Giese secibing 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting cacao 

Watchmen. . Talis 


0 42 
0 30 


Construction of caretaker’s apartment in 
the terminal building at the Airport, Regina, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Carter-Halls 
Aldinger Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of 
contract, March 5, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$1,989. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and at aa $0 75 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer yar ete _- 
Steam. . 


bee 0 70 

Gas. or elec... . 0 50 
Electricians. . 0 90 
Labourers... : 0 40 
Lathers—metal.. . 0 75 
Linoleum layers.. ; 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 70 
Plasterers. . 1 00 
Plasterers’ habeus Rlys ches 0 473 
Plumbers and earnntion.a ; af es 0 90 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ " helpers.. 0 45 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 1 10 
Tile setters’ helpers.. .. . 0 45 
Waxers and polishers Ginar)s« 0 45 
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GROUP “ B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorxKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Sutton West, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Interior Hard- 
wood Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 4, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$697. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Chester, NS. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri Lemelin 
and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date 
of contract, March 4, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $837.60. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type Cancellers, etc.. ..Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc.Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Uniforms..Lerner Clothing Mfg. Co., 

Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. 
Uniforms..Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 


Letter Carriers’ 


Letter Carriers’ 


Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms..Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Scales.. .. «2 o- ss ee « »-Pritehard-Andrews Co., Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Stamping Machine Parts.. .. Machine Works, Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
..Eastern Steel Products, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
..Gurney-Scale Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Rural Mail Boxes.. .. .. 


Seales... 





RoyaL CanapDIAN Mounted POoLice 


Blue Serge Cloth.. .. .. ..Paton Mfg., Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Dressing Buffalo Hides.. ..Edmonton Tannery, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


BRocKVILLE, ONTARIO—A CrrTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURER OF Copper Wire, CABLES, Etc. AND 
THE UNITED ELECTRICAL AND Rapio WorxK- 
ERS OF America, Locan 510 (ELEctTRIC 
Wire WorKERS). 


This agreement made following the strike 
mentioned on page 332 of this issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from March 18, 1940 to February 
1, 1941, and thereafter subject to 60 days’ notice. 

The agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 855. 

Overtime is to be paid at time and one 
half with double time for Sundays and holidays, 
as in the previous agreement. Overtime is to 
be distributed among the employees on a fair 
and equitable basis. Any night shift working 
fewer hours than the corresponding day shift, 
to be paid at time and one tenth for the hours 
worked. 

Wages to be increased from January 1, 1940, 
by 5 cents per hour for male employees and 3 
cents per hour for female employees. New 


male employees to start at a minimum of 35 
cents per hour, to be increased after six weeks’ 
employment to 40 cents; new female employees 
to start at a minimum of 28 cents per hour, to 
be increased after six weeks’ employment to 
33 cents. These rates to constitute the mini- 
mum rates of pay for employees in the shop. 

A detailed plan for the reduction of staff 
when necessary and the rehiring of employees 
according to seniority is made part of the 
agreement. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SEcTION OF THE Bumpers’ EXCHANGE AND 
CoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF ‘J‘ORONTO 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNIoN, Loca, 
No. 2 (BrIcKLAYERS) AND Locau No. 26 
(STONEMASONS). 

Agreement to be in effect from March 28, 
1940 to March 1, 1941. 

This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 624 and 
May, 1938, page 572, with this change: 

The minimum wage rate from April 15, 
1940, is $1.05 per hour (an increase of 5 cents 
over the previous rate). 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Vancouver, B.C—Cerrtain Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED BuILDING WoRKERS OF CANADA, 
Surpyarp Section (SHIPWRIGHTS, CAULK- 
ERS, Ec.). 

Agreements to be in effect from March 7, 

1940 for the duration of the war, and thereafter 


until completion of any contracts entered into 
previous to the cessation of hostilities. 
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Only members of this union to be employed, 
as long as the conditions of the agreement are 
adhered to. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for men on 
the day shift; second shift to be from 4.50 p.m. 
to 12.30 a.m. with a 20 minute period for lunch, 
for which 8 hours’ pay will be allowed; third 
shift from 12.30 a.m. to 8 am. with a 20 minute 
period for lunch, for which 9 hours’ pay will 
be allowed; 40 hours to constitute a week’s 
work for the second and third shifts. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for work on Sundays and nine specified holidays. 

Wages: shipwrights, joiners and boatbuilders 
$6.64 per day; caulkers $6.89 per day. (These 
are the‘same rates as paid under the previous 
agreement.) These rates are subject to adjust- 
ment quarterly in accordance with the cost of 
living, and wages to be increased or decreased 
in an equal percentage to the increase or de- 
crease in cost of living, as ascertained by the 
Department of Labour of the provincial govern- 
ment, it being understood that the cost of 
living figures as at December 1, 1939, be the 
basis of this arrangement, but the wage rates 
above stated ($6. 64 and $6.89 per day) are 
minimum rates during the life of the agreement. 

Time and one quarter to be allowed for all 
dirty work; the foreman, shop steward and 
committee to decide if work in question is to be 
so classed. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Transportation 


Vancouver, B.C.—SuHIppinc FEDERATION OF 
BritTIsH CoLUMBIA AND THE Burrarp Coast- 
WISE LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION (LONG- 
SHOREMEN, CoASTWISE VESSELS). 


Agreement ito be in effect from March 12, 1940 
to March 11, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1938, page 574 and April, 1937, page 455, 
with this exception: > 

Hours and overtime: straight time is all time 
between 8 am. and 5 pm. Monday to Friday 
inclusive and between 8 am. and 1 pm. 
Saturday; overtime is all time on Sundays and 
holidays and between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. on other 
days and also between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays, except that straight time is payable 
on Saturdays between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. in case 
of regular passenger vessels. (Under the 
previous agreement, straight time was payable 
for all work on Saturday afternoon.) 

The wage rates for general cargo are un- 
changed at 90 cents for straight time and 
$1.20 for overtime. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements, amendments and 
correction to agreements have recently been 
made obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article: 


Printing Trades, Quebec City and District. 

Men’s and Boys’ Hat and Cap Industry, 
Province of Quebec. 

Millinery Industry, 


ment). 
98853—6% 


Montreal (amend- 


Water 


Aluminum Industry, Shawinigan Falls 
(amendment). 


Railway and Tramway Car and Bus Manu- 


facturing Industry, Montreal (correc- 
tion). 
Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Lake 


St. John District (amendment). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships (including Arthabasca) 
(amendment). 

Longshoremen inland and coastal navi- 
gation, Montreal (amendment). 

Retail Stores, Quebec (amendment). 

Hardware and Paint Stores, Quebec. 

Garages and Service Stations, Sherbrooke 
(repeal). 

Horseshoers and Wheelwrights, Victoria- 
ville and District (repeal). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. John and 
Iberville (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Jerome (re- 
peal). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


New BruNSWICK 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, St. 
John. 

Carpenters and Joiners, St. John. 

Painters, St. John. 


Plumbers and Steamfitters, St. John. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Taxi Drivers, Regina. 


ALBERTA 


Carpenters, Edmonton. 


The Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd, in pursuance 
of its extensive employees’ relations program, 
recently opened a new building in Toronto 
providing a recreational and social centre for 
its employees. The building, which is 
equipped with many recreational facilities, 
contains an auditorium with seating accommo- 
dation for over 1,000 and is so designed that 
it can be readily converted into a gymnasium 
with facilities for badminton, basketball and 
other indoor sports. There is also a well 
equipped stage for theatrical performances or 
concerts. A restaurant is provided as well as 
men’s and women’s recreational rooms which 
afford facilities for reading, writing, table 
tennis and billiards. A library is also in- 
cluded and a well equipped model dark room 
is provided for the company’s camera club. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GazeErTs, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour GaAzeTTEB, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the “Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,’ continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreements which 
govern. wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” and 
that it 1s advisable, with due regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at 
any time by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and such amendment or revocation 
must be published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, these 
agreements do not apply to provincial gov- 
ernment departments or services or to work 
done by a third party for the provincial gov- 
ernment under a contract providing for a 
scale of minimum wages. A joint committee 
must be formed by the parties to an agree- 
ment made obligatory under this Act and the 


Minister may add to such committee repre- 
sentatives nominated by employers and em- 
ployees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, the 
committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the stope of 
the agreement in cities and towns of 5,000 or 
more and such by-laws must be approved by 
Order in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
were summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act were noted 
in the issues from July, 1937, to April, 19388. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act are noted in the issue begin- 
ning May, 1988. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of three new agreements, the 
amendment of seven other agreements, the re- 
peal of three agreements and the correction of 
another, all of which are noted below. Re- 
quests for the extension of new agreements 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
as follows: one affecting building trades at 
St. Jerome was published in the issue of 
March 2; one affecting work glove operators 
and blockers throughout the Province in the 
issue of March 9; funeral undertakers at 
Montreal in the issue of March 16; building 
trades at Quebec in the issue of March 30. 
In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during March 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committee and others authorizing 
certain joint committees to levy assessments, 
as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QuEBEC City AND DistTrRIcT. 
—An Order in Council, approved March 18, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 28, makes binding the terms of an agree- 
ment between Le Syndicat patronal de 
Vimprimerie de Québec, Inc. (The Employers’ 
Union of the Printing Industry of Quebec, 
Inc.) and |’Union catholique des imprimeurs 
et relieurs de Québec (the Catholic Union of 
Printers and Bookbinders of Quebec), ]’Union 
typographique de Québec Local No. 302 (The 
Typographical Union of Quebec, Local No. 
302), l'Union des Pressiers et Clicheurs de 
Québec Local 152 (the Union of Pressmen and 
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Stereotypers of Quebec, Local 152), l’Union 
des Relieurs, Local 152, Québec (the Union 
of Bookbinders, Local 152, Quebec), le Syndicat 
catholique des Imprimeurs de Rimouski et 
Riviere du Loup (the Catholic Union of Print- 
ers of Rimouski and Riviere du Loup), le 
Syndicat catholique des ouviers imprimeurs de 
la Beauce (The Catholic Union of Printing 
Workers of Beauce). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1940 
to April 1, 1942 and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

(The previous agreement was summarized in 
the Laspour GAZETTE, September, 1938, page 
1044, March, 1939, page 335 and October, page 
1065). 

The territorial jurisdiction is enlarged and 
now comprises the judicial districts of Quebec, 
Beauce, Montmagny, Kamouraska, Rimouski, 
Gaspé and those parts of the districts of St. 
Francois and Arthabasca not included in the 
Montreal printing trades agreement. 

The professional jurisdiction includes all 
persons of both sexes employed in producing 
printed matter, including bookbinders, finishers, 
rulers, cutters, photoengravers and newspaper 
employees whether employed in a trade plant, in 
a private or industrial enterprise using normal 
presses, offset, photo-litho and _ lithographic 
presses, stencil duplicators (mimeograph), multi- 
graphers and any other graphic reproduction 
process including silk impressions and photo- 
eravures, whether they are working in an 
institution, commercial enterprise or any other 
establishment ‘and whether such operation con- 
stitute its principal business or not. 

(This agreement supersedes tthe agreement 
governing the lithographic industry throughout 
the province (LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 1938, page 
451) insofar as this Quebec zone is concerned.) 

Establishments are classified into: class A, 
daily newspapers; class B, mechanized typo- 
graphy ‘and press establishments having one or 
more composing machines, linotype or mono- 
type, or operating two or more cylinders, and 
the photo-engraving, photo-litho and bookbind- 
ing establishments not included in class D, as 
well as lithography and ruling plants; class C, 
those not included in any of the other three caite- 
gories; class D, those making bookbinding work 
exclusively (library volumes, binders). 

Hours: for day work, hours not to exceed 9 
per day, with a 46 hour week (ending at noon 
Saturday) for establishments of class A, B, and 
D, 48 hours for class C; for night work hours 
not to exceed 9 per day, with a 43 hour week 
except for rural judicial districts where hours 
for night work are 45 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half except for the 
rural judicial districts. In rural judicial dis- 
tricts, overtime to be paid at time and one 
quarter. However, regular rates to be paid 
for overtime where the employee has paid 
holidays (one week per year) and receives his 
pay when absent on account of illness (two 
weeks per year). Double time for work on 
Sundays and four specified holidays. Employees 
engaged in printing morning newspapers may, 
however, work Sunday evening at the regular 
rates. 

Minimum weekly wage rates (for all except 
the rural judicial districts) for day work: For 
class A establishments—journeymen  typo- 
graphers, linotypists and monotypists $32 (an 
increase of $1.50 per week over the previous 


rates); journeymen pressmen and stereotypers 
$28.50 (an increase of $2) from April 1, 1940 
to December 31, 1940, and $29 from Jan- 
uary 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942; all other 
journeymen $28 (an increase of $1.50). 
For class B establishments—journeymen typo- 
graphers, linotypists and monotypists $29.50 
(an increase of $1.50); all other journeymen 
$28 (an inerease of $1.50). For class C, all 
journeymen $22.08 or 46 cents per hour. For 
class D, all journeymen $26.50. Journeymen 
on night shifts to be paid $2 per week over day 
scale. Foremen to be paid $3 per week more 
than journeymen. In the rural judicial districts 
these wage rates may be reduced by 20 per cent. 

Apprentices to serve five years except bindery 
girls who serve three years. Apprentices to be 
paid from $5 per week during first year to $18 
during second half of fifth year; apprentice 
bindery girls from $5.06 during first six months 
to $11.04 during second half of third year. 
After four years, wages for castermen’s helpers 
to be increased by 5 per cent every year until 
they have attained those established for journey- 
men. Apprentices in their first, second and 
third year to be paid $1 per week extra for 
night work; apprentices in their fourth and 
fifth year to be paid $2 per week extra. 

Apprentices are limited to one apprentice to 
three journeymen or fraction thereof regularly 
employed in the composing, bookbinding and 
photogravure departments; one to each two 
journeymen or fraction thereof in the press or 
stereotyping department; for girls in the book- 
binding department, the number of those with 
less than two years’ experience not to exceed 
one third of their total number. In plants 
employing less than ten workers, journeymen 
and apprentices included, if one journeyman, one 
apprentice allowed; if two to five journeymen, 
two apprentices; if six journeymen, three 
apprentices; such apprentices may be typo- 
graphers, pressmen or bookbinders. 

If the employer supplies board or lodging, he 
may not charge the employee more than $4 per 
week for meals. $1.50 for lodging or $5 for 
both board and lodging. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ Hat anp Cap INpustry, 
PROVINCE OF QueEBEC—An Order in Council, 
approved March 7, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 16, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain hat and cap manufacturers and the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union, Local No. 36. 


The agreement which is effective throughout 
the province of Quebec is to be in effect from 
January 1, 1940 to January 1, 1941 and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

The industrial jurisdiction governs the manu- 
facture of hats and caps for men, boys and 
children except babies’ bonnets, head wear of 
same materials as children’s coats, etc. and 
except the making of headwear for men and 
boys made of fur felt, woollen felt or straw. 

Hours: 44 per week, either 9 per day from 
Monday to Thursday, 8 on Friday and no work 
on Saturday, or 8 per day from Monday to Fri- 
day and 4 on Saturday. - 

Overtime is limited to 2 hours in any day, 10 
hours in any week and is never allowed Satur- 
day afternoon or Sunday. 
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Minimum weekly wage rates from January 
1 to July 1, 1940: cutters $23, operators $21, 
blockers $16.40, lining makers $13.50 (increases 
of $1 per week in each case over the previous 
minimum rates). From July 1, 1940, the 
minimum rates are further increased by $1 per 
week, making the rates $24 for cutters, $22 for 
operators, $17.40 for blockers, $14.50 for lining 
makers. In any establishment where the piece 
work system was in force when this decree came 
into force, piece work prices to be fixed at such 
rates as to assure the workers at least the above 
minimum rates. Workers who have not ac- 
quired the necessary skill in their classification 
to entitle them to be rated as skilled workers or 
whose productivity is below the average for 
any reason may be paid at lower wage rates 
to be fixed by the joint committee, such rates 
to be revised each three months so that the 
worker may receive the above minimum rates 
as soon as able to qualify. 


Mruinery Inpustry, Montreau.—An Order 
in Council, approved March 7, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 16, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (Lasour GazeTrr, August, 1935, page 
732, March, 1936, page 275, June, 1937, page 695 
and June, 1938, page 691). 


The minimum wage rates are increased from 
February 15, 1940 by $1 to $2.20 per week, 
making the following rates in effect for a 40 
hour week: hand blockers $34.20; blockers, 
straw operators, fabric operators and cutters 
$31; drapers $21.40; trimmer-drapers $18.20; 
trimmers $16. As in the previous agreement 
employees who have not the necessary skill for 
any reason may be paid at lower rates set by 
the joint committee, but in no case may the 
number of such lower paid employees be more 
than 20 per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY, SHAWINIGAN FALLS.— 
An Order in Council, approved March 20, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 30, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for the industry, (LABouR GAZETTE, 
November, 1937, page 1273) by providing that 
from April 1, 1940, a new wage scale be in 
force. The rates in some cases are higher, in 
a few cases lower, and in others unchanged 
from the previous wage scale. 


Minimum hourly rates for certain classes of 
work: analyst 40 cents, analyst assistant 26 
cents, apprentices from 26 cents in first year to 
40 cents in fourth year, blacksmith 50 cents, 
eabler 46 cents, carbon changer 48 cents, carter 
40 cents, catcher (rolling mill) 46 cents, chemist 
assistant 50 cents, clerk 44 cents, craneman 50 
cents, electrician 50 cents, electrician assistant 
40 cents, fireman (remelting) 46 cents, head- 
potman 60 cents, headpotman helper 54 cents, 
potman 48 cents, machinist 50 cents, millwright 
50 cents, painter 46 cents, pourer (remelting) 
46 cents, power house and rotary operator 50 
cents, power house and rotary operator assistant 
34 cents, reelman 42 cents, rigger 50 cents, 
sweeper 40 cents, tapper 48 cents, tester 40 
cents, trucker 46 cents, watchman 40 cents, 
weigher 42 cents, welder 50 cents, drawer 
(wire, rod, bar and tubing) 48 cents, labourer 
40 cents. 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY Car AND Bus MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, MonvrreAL.—A correction 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 9, to the agreement noted in the 
Lasour GazertE, March, 1940, page 282, sub- 
stituting the word “enginemen” for the word 
“engineers” in that agreement. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


BuiILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE ST. 
JoHN District—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved March 7 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, March 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABouR 
GAZETTE, January, 1937, page 103, January, 
1939, page 96 and October, page 1065). 


The wage rates for all trades except plumbers . 
in zone I are increased by 5 cents per hour. 

Notwithstanding the Order in Council for the 
Montreal district which sets rates for the 
structural iron industry and the _ sprinkler 
fitters’ trade in the whole province, the follow- 
ing hourly wage rates shall govern this industry 
and trade in the Chicoutimi and Lake St. John 
District: painters including spraying machines 
55 cents, welders 75 cents, kettlemen 50 cents, 
metal brace workers and erectors (on field) 
50 cents, tinsmiths (erector) 50 cents, sprinkler 
fitters 85 cents, structural iron erectors (all 
categories including welders with the exception 
of painters) 75 cents, boiler makers 75 cents, 
concrete iron brace erectors 50 cents, water 
carriers 25 cents. 

This amendment does not apply to building 
contracts signed before the date of its publica- 
tion. 


Burtpinc TrabEs, SHERBROOKE AND EASTERN 
Townsuirs (INCLUDING ARTHABASKA).—An 
Order in Council, approved March 7 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 
16, amends the previous Orders in Council 
(Lasour GaAzETTE, June, 1938, page 693, Octo- 
ber, page 1173, November, page 1299, July, 
1939, page 729 and November, page 1183). 


For the three zones which were included in 
the previous agreement, a new wage scale is 
put in effect. These zones are: zone J the city 
of Sherbrooke and within five miles of its 
limits; zone II the towns of Granby, Magog, 
Asbestos and Drummondville and within five 
miles of them; zone IJI the remaining territory 
in the counties of Sherbrooke, Compton, Fron- 
tenac, Stanstead, Shefford, Brome, Missisquoi, 
Richmond, Wolfe and Drummond. These rates 
are 15 cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates for bricklayers and plasterers, 5 cents per 
hour for most other trades, except for engine- 
men, marble setters, etc., structural and orna- 
mental iron workers and sprinkler fitters whose 


rates are unchanged. 
Minimum hourly rates 


Zone Zone Zone 
Trades I II III 
cents cents cents 

Bricklayers, plasterers and masons: 
Contractors (personal services).. .90 .85 .80 
J GUTTOVANCH «cp hale kw Nhe of pan dael cen, hoe 75 .70 

Masons (basement stones): 

Contractors (personal services)..  .80 .75 .70 
JOUEDSYINED by) telnet *eiceda tees, Lee -65 -60 
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Minimum hourly rates 


Zone Zone Zone 
Trades i II III 
cents cents cents 
Cement finishers (journeymen).. .. .60 155 50 
Carpenters: 
Contractors (personal services)..  .70 65 .60 
Journeymen,.. .. tees OU -50* 45 
Painters and paper hangers: 
Contractors (personal services).. .60 .55 50 
JOUFNEVINENI Ay a sabia yee et ete COU 45 40 
Pipe mechanics: 
Contractors (personal services).. .90 -80 70 


JOULHCVINEN. tpeernensnt ecunes vere eal OU 50 45 
Junior Journeymen : 
Marst: “Gaimontnses lease isi cet oh 60 40 .30 
2nde GHMONtHS ys vevemMselise setts 00 45 40 
Tinsmith-roofers: 
Contractors (personal services).. .90 .80 70 
VOMURNeCVINEN ete hey ccuiccece een | 200 -50 45 
Electricians : 
Contractors ohaeis ee oan 85 80 15 
Journeymen.. .. . .60 55 -50 
Enginemen—stationary or portable 


steam engines (or $30.00 per 

week in zone I).. .. . .60 -50 40 
Boiler firemen... .. .. aot TOO .40 30 
Enginemen—steam mixers.. .. ..  .60 .50 40 
Enginemen—steam cranes.. .. . .60 .50 40 
Enginemen—gas or Slecerio! cranes. .50 40 30 
Marble setters, terrazzo fap or 

tile setters... .. fees BCL 50 45 
Terrazzo polishers acy ee 50 .50 45 
Men on _ terrazzo Holahing® ma- 

chines (wet).. OND en's 70h, Piet ss ICO) 45 40 
Structural iron workers: 

EPECUOIS ceneek i uuiisrs Picea ease eee OO .55 -50 

EMG pers sea. eee sce he ive akte. aoe see oO .30 .30 
Sprinkler fitters.. .. .. nabearen elie: .o0 -50 
Ornamental iron eonierd | "(crees 

tion).. ; RE Wine e Aeetrcotie yoo -40 40 
Common ivouiew) i, 40 .35 .30 


Night watchmen (per wen maxi- 
mum of 72 hours).. 
*For Granby, 55 cents. 


The territorial jurisdiction is enlarged to in- 
clude Arthabasca County, which since August 1, 
1938 had been governed by an order under the 
Fair Wage Act. 

Hours in Arthabasca County are 48 per week, 
9 hours on Monday to Thursday, 8 on Friday 
and 4 on Saturday, except from October 1, to 
March 1 when hours will be 8 hours from Mon- 
day to Saturday inclusive. 


Minimum wage rates in Arthabasca County 
are as follows. Arthabasca County is divided 
into two zones, of which zone I is Victoriaville 
and Arthabasca municipalities and within two 
miles of their limits; zone II, Princeville, War- 
wick and Tingwick municipalities and within 2 
miles of their limits. 


. 15.00 14.00 12.50 


Minimum hourly rates 


Trades ZoneI ZoneIlI 
cents cents 
Bricklayers, plasterers and masons: 
Contractors (personal services).. .. .70 65 
JOULNE VINE: We neat Riot ae osiatcn ae 60 .5. 
Germent iis Vers meee, sie. tee) «skis stes 50 45 
Carpenter-joiners: 
Contractors (personal services).. .. .50 45 
Journeymen.. .. . ae ae -40 030 
Painters and paper- Bhangers: 
Contractors (personal services)... .. 50 45 
JOUTMEV ICN. Che om oats aiararp nso) ve epete 40 .35 
Pipe mechanics: 
Contractors (personal services).. .. 60 .55 


OUTME VAM ET. sy eater Leche visit sicphiensiers .35 .30 


Minimum hourly rates 


Trades ZoneI Zone II 
cents cents 
Electricians : 

Contractors eet iis ated i 50 .50 

Journeymen.. .. .. A 40 40 
Fico pewares or "portable 

StCAMEMENIOINCS deca tee vee esac th teudels -50 -40 
Boiler firemen.. .. .. sPekeWalen 3m bare -40 30 
Enginemen—steam mixers.. .. Fig .50 -40 
Enginemen—gas or electric. cranes.. .. 40 30 
Marble setters, terrazzo (ees or 'tile 

setters.. .. ii ae tat .50 45 
Terrazzo polishers’ (dey). Ad trate -50 45 
Men on terrazzo Pearce: finshines 

Gwen) ance eS Pie ae es 45 40 
Structural iron workers: 

IT EGCOTS:: Ses ibeteee s. \etel voll eyleel tletel cece .55 50 

Helpers.. .. .. A snes Ae -30 .30 
Ornamental -iron wankers’ 

Vectors. CR ha eve ede) eed eid hie e patemieis 45 40 
SprinklersHpterseen «dicen otememiide ee .55 50 
Common laborers.. .. .. Ase, re 30 25 
Carters—one or two Horses: 

Ones Horsechipsmyns) lcs whee Paiste 45 40 

Two horses.. .. .. -60 00 
$0.04 per cubic foot or r $0. 80 ber ‘ton 

shall be paid for the conveying of 

sand, gravel and stone. 

Night watchmen (per week of 72 
hours).. . Be (0 eee Ae 14.00 12.00 
Apprentices in the _ bricklayer, plasterer, 


mason, carpenter and painter trades are limited 
to one apprentice to each three journeymen or 
fraction thereof. Wage rates for apprentices 
are fixed for the different trades and zones 
for each of the four years of apprenticeship. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
‘Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND Coastal NAvI- 
GATION), Montreau—An Order in Council, 
approved March 13, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 23, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these work- 
ers (Lasour GazertTs, June, 1939, page 629 and 
February, 1940, page 173) by providing that 
the agreement remain in effect until May 15, 
1940. The regular wage rate for these long- 
shoremen is 50 cents per hour for day work 
and 51 cents for night work. 


Trade 


Reram Srores, Quesec—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved March 7 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 16, amends the 
previous Orders in Council (LaBour GAZETTE, 
January, 1939, page 96, March, page 336, July, 
page 729 and October, page 1067 and January, 
1940, page 69) by extending the period of the 
agreement to June 17, 1940. 

HARDWARE AND Paint Storps, QuEeBEc.—An 
Order in Council, approved March 7, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 16, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between the Hardware and Paint 
Section of the Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Canada, Inc., District of Quebec, |’Asso- 
ciation patronale du Commerce de Québec, 
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Ine. (the association of store owners of Que- 
bec) and le Syndicat catholique et national des 
commis quincaillers, Inc. (The National 
Catholic Union of Hardware Store Clerks, 
Inc.) of Quebec. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 16, 
1940, to March 15, 1941 and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement covers wholesale and retail 


establishments in the city of Quebec whose 
main business is the sale of hardware, plumbing, 


wallpaper, paint, glass, sport and _ electric 
articles, electrical accessories and _ building 
materials. 


Hours: 54 per. week, to be worked between 
7.30 a.m. and 6 p.m. on Monday to Friday in- 
clusive, and between 7.30 am. and 10 pm. on 
Saturdays. In establishments which, in addition 
to their ordinary business, sell furniture, elec- 
trical accessories, to work 494 hours in these 
departments. Employees to have one hour and 
one half for meals. Between December 20 and 
December 31, regular employees to work even- 
ings without extra pay. Regular employees to 
be paid for holidays on which stores are closed. 

Overtime: to be paid at regular rates up to 
60 hours work in the week; all work in excess 
of 60 hours, time and: one half. Work on 
Sundays, double time. 

Minimum wages for a 54 hour week: depart- 
ment chief $26, delivery man $18, delivery 
man’s helper $12, messenger (outside) $6, 
messenger (inside) $4.80; office clerk from $10 
during first two years to $19 after six years 
and $22 after 8 years; sales clerk from $8 
during first year to $18 after six years and $22 
after eight years; clerk in goods reception, 
shipping, unpacking and checking departments, 
from $10- during first two years to $16 after 
six years and $18 after 8 years; clerk taking 
orders, from $10 during first two years to $17 
after 6 years and $20 after 8 years. One half 
of the clerks in each of the above categories 
must receive the highest minimum rate; the 
other employees may continue at the rate set 
for “after. six years’ until’ a vacancy. has 
occurred in the half of the employees who re- 
ceive the highest minimum rates. Extra clerk 
(man), that is one working less than 5 hours a 
day or 30 hours a week, to be paid 40 cents per 
hour; clerks employed for busy season only, that 
is between April 15 and June 15 and between 
November 1 and December 31, to be paid 25 
cents per hour; female employees 15 cents per 
hour. Skilled tradesmen to be paid $21 per 
week if holding a certificate of competency from 
their joint committee and $15 if they do not 
hold such certificate; trade apprentices $18. 
General work (service men) $18 per week; 
junior employee and store and elevator boy 


Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay after 
three years’ service. 


Employees receiving higher than the above 
minimum rates may mot have their wages 
reduced. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, SHERBROOKE. 
—An Order in Council, approved March 7, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 16, repeals the Order in. Council ex- 
tending the agreement (LAsour GAZETTE, Janu- 
ary, 1939, page 97). 


HorskeSHOERS AND WHEELWRIGHTS, VICTORIA- 
VILLE AND Dyistrictr—An Order in Council, 
approved March 15, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 23, repeals 
the Order in Council for these trades (LaBour 
GazEeTtE, December, 1987, page 1388). 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. JOHN AND 
IperRVILLE—An Order in Council, approved 
February 23, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, March 2, amends the previous 
Order in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GazettE, May, 1939, page 529) by extending 
the term of ‘the agreement to April 1, 1941, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. JEROME.— 
An Order in Council, approved March 20, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 30, repeals the Order in Council making 
this agreement obligatory (LaBour GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, page 1068 and November, 1938, 
page 1300). 


joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 2, 16 and 28. 


Paint Industry, Province. 

Work Glove Industry, Province. 

Fine Glove Industry, Province. 
Tanneries, Province. 

Passenger, Freight Car Industry, Montreal. 
Plumbers, Three Rivers. 

Paper Box Industry, Province. 


Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, March 2, 9, 16, 23 and 30, 
that. authorization was given by Orders in 
Council for the joint committees to levy 
assessments on employers and employees, 
parties to the following agreements: 


Paint Industry, Province. 
Work Glove Industry, Province. 
Fine Glove Industry, Province. 
Dairy Industry, Quebec. 
Tanneries, Province. 
Shoe Manufacturing Industry, Province, 
(amendment). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke. 

~ Barbers, Montreal (amendment). 
Plumbers, Three Rivers. 
Retail Stores, Quebec. 
Bakers, Granby. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Te five provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan and New Bruns- 
wick—legislation provides that, following a 
petition from representatives of employers or 
employees in any industry, the Provincial 
Minister charged with the administration of 
the Act may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference of 
representatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investi- 
gating and considering the conditions of labour 
in the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. 
A schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zone designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist In carrying out the provisions. of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in 
Ontario under the Industry and Labour Board, 
assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Re- 


lations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour; in Saskatchewan under the Com- 
missioner of Labour and Public Welfare; in 
New Brunswick under the Minister of Health 
and Labour. Reviews of these Acts and 
amendments have been published in the 
Lazsour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in the 
issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 19388, 
page 501, and June, 1989, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1986, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1988, page 638, and 
June, 1989, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1989, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1988, page 507, and June, 1939, 
page 581; New Brunswick, in the issue of 
October, 1939, page 996. Schedules of wages 
and hcurs recently made binding by Orders 
in Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Similar legislation is in effect in Part II of 
the Fair Wages Act of Manitoba for certain 
industries (LaBour GazettE, May, 1988, page 
499, and June, 19389, page 570). Up to the 
end of March, however, no schedules had yet 
been made obligatory in Manitoba. 


New Brunswick 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND  PLASTERERS, 
Saint JoHN.—An Ordcr in Council, approved 
March 20, and published in The Royal Gazette, 
New Brunswick, March 27, makes obligatory 
a schedule of wages and hours as agreed upon 
between the Saint John Branch of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association and the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union, No. 1, New Brunswick. 


The schedule is to be in effect from April 1, 
1940 to December 31, 1940, im the city of Saint 
John and within 15 miles of the county court 
house in Saint John. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week except from 
June to September inclusive, when hours on 
Saturday will be 4, with a 44 hour week. 
When necessary to work at any other time than 
between 8 a.m. and 5 pm., 7% hours to con- 
stitute a day’s work, with 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: for bricklayers, 
plasterers, stone masons, marble masons, ceramic 
and clay tile setters, 90 cents; for cement 
finishers, terrazzo layers and setters of asphalt 
and composition floor and wall tile, 70 cents. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, SAINT JoHN.—An 
Order in Council, approved March 20, and 


published in The Royal Gazette, New Bruns- 
wick, March 27, makes obligatory a schedule 
of wages and hours as agreed upon between 
the St. John Branch of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, Local 1386. 


The schedule is to be in effect from April 1, 
1940 to December 31, 1940, im the city of Saint 
John and within 15 miles of the county court 
house in Saint John. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, except from 
June to September inclusive, when hours on 
Saturday will be 4, with a 44 hour week. When 
necessary to work at «any other time than 
between 8 a.m. and 5 pm., 74 hours to con 
stitute a day’s work, with 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours: thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: for carpenters 
and joiners, 60 cents; for apprentices, 30 cents 
during first year, 40 cents during second year 
and 50 cents during third year. 


Painters, SAINT JOHN—An Order in Coun- 
cil approved March 20, and published in The 
Royal Gazette, New Brunswick, March 27, 
makes obligatory a schedule of wages and 
hours as agreed upon between the employers 
of painters, decorators, paperhangers and 
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glaziers of the city of Saint John and vicinity 
and the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
Paperhangers, Local 1151. 


The schedule is to be in effect from April 1, 
1940 to December 31, 1940, in the city of Saint 
John and within 15 miles of the county court 
house in Saint John. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, except from 
June to September inclusive when hours on 
Saturday will be 4, with a 44 hour week. When 
necessary to work at any other time than 
between 8 am. and 5 p.m., 74 hours to con- 
stitute a day’s work, with 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
six specified holidays, double time. | 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
painting structural steel 65 cents, journeymen 
spray painting 65 cents, journeymen employed 
on all other work 55 cents. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, SAINT JOHN.— 
An Order in Council, approved March 20, and 


published in The Royal Gazette, New Bruns- 
wick, March 27, makes obligatory a schedule 
of wages and hours as agreed upon between 
the master plumbers and steamfitters of the 
city of Saint John and vicinity and the journey- 
men plumbers and steamfitters of Saint John 
and vicinity. 

The schedule is to be in effect from April 1, 
1940 to December 31, 1940, in the city of Saint 
John and within 15 miles of the county court 
house in Saint John. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, except from 
June to September inclusive when hours on 
Saturday will be 4, with a 44 hour week. When 
necessary to work at any other time than 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., 74 hours to constitute 
a day’s work, with 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for plumbers and 
steamfitters: 65 cents. 


Saskatchewan 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Taxi Drivers, Recrna—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved February 17, and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, February 29, 
makes binding in the city of Regina and 
within 5 miles of it the terms of the schedule 
of wages and hours for the taxi industry. 

Hours: 12 per day, to be worked in two 
shifts with one hour interval between shifts, 6 
days per week, a 72 hour week. 

Overtime: no employee to be required to work 
more than 6 hours’ overtime in any week. No 
employee to be required to work more than 


Minimum wage rates: $15 for a regular work- 
ing week. For part time employees, 30 cents 
per hour, with at least 90 cents in any one day. 

An employer may hold back two weeks’ wages 
from an employee to be deducted from the 
employees wages at a rate not in excess of one 
tenth of such wages each week. An employee 
to be responsible for any damage to an auto- 
mobile while operated by him and any injury 
to any person or damage to property caused by 
his negligence or wrongful act, and the employer 
may deduct the amount of such damage from 
the wages held back by him, and if the damage 
exceeds this amount the employer may deduct 
one tenth of employee’s wages each week until 
the damage is paid and a further two weeks’ 
wages is held back. The wages held back to be 


15 hours in any consecutive 21 hours. Over- returned to the employee when he terminates 
time to be paid at 30 cents per hour. his employment. 
Alberta 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CarPeNnTERS, EpMonton.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated March 15, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, March 30, makes binding in 
the city of Edmonton and surrounding district 
the terms of a schedule governing the carpentry 
industry. 


The schedule to be in effect from April 1, 
1940 to March 31, 1941 and thereafter “during 
pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
ee 1939, page 437, and April, 1938, page 

4. 


Hours and wages are unchanged at 90 cents 
per hour with a 44 hour week; overtime at time 
and one half and work on Sundays and holidays 
at double time. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1940 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slight, as in the previous month. 

The cost per week of a list of certain staple 

foods, fuel and lighting and rent entering into 

a family budget also the Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics weekly index number of wholesale 
prices were both somewhat higher. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average. retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.76 at the beginning of March as 
compared with $8.74 for February; $8.17 for 
March, 1939; $8.69 for March, 1938; $8.49 for 
March, 1937; $6.67 for March, 1933, the low 
point in recent years; $11.67 for March, 1930; 
$10.54 for March, 1922; and $16.92 for June, 
1920, the post war peak. Fourteen items in 
the list were higher in cost than in the previous 
month, eleven declined and four were un- 
changed. Changes in all cases were slight, the 
most important being advances in cheese, 
bread, flour, and potatoes and declines in 
butter and lard. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total cost 
was $17.75 at the beginning of March as com- 
pared with $17.71 for February; $17.07 for 
March, 1939; $17.48 for March, 1938; $17.13 
for March, 1937; $15.41 for June, 1933; $21.96 
for ‘March, 1930; $20.96 for March, 1922; and 
$26.92 for July, 1920, the post war peak. Fuel 
and rent were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 advanced slightly during March 
changes from week to week being small. Some 
comparative figures are 83:2 for the week ended 
March 29 as compared with 82-8 for the 
week ended March 1 and 82-2 for the week 
ended February 2. The latest figures available 
on a monthly basis are for February when the 
index number was 82-8 as compared with 73-2 
for March, 1939; 83-1 for March, 1938; 85:4 
for March, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933, the 
low point in recent years; 95:6 for March, 
1929; 98-3 for March, 1922; and 164-3 for 
May, 1920, the post war peak. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component 
materials the Vegetable Products group 
advanced from 74-3 at the beginning of March 
to 75-3 for the week ended March 29. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
rose from 82-6 to 83-4 in the same period. 
Two of the other six principal groups were 
at the same level at the end of the month as 
at the beginning and two showed minor 


advances and two minor declines. Among the 
commodities to advance in price during the 
month were grains, potatoes, livestock, cheese 
and certain textile fabrics. Raw silk, eggs, 
raw rubber, hides and certain non-ferrous 
metals were slightly lower. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in, such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon betwen landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenant’s seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
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February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of food tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(Continued on page 404) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1940 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 









































Fuel a 
— Food | and | Rent Cloth- . cee All 

Light we mes | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 iNessye 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dee. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 a5 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 Lis 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 118 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 LTS 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 19386 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 19387 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 13898 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1988 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 19388 117 139 148 118 156 ey 
Aug. 1938 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938 Hs} 141 148 117 156 1st 
Jan. 1939 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939 111 141 148 17 156 130 
Mar. 1939 eel 141 148 aye 156 130 
April 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
May 1939 111 140 148 ale 157 131 
June 1939 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1939 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939 111 138 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939 110 138 148 118 157 130 
Oct. 1939 120 142 148 118 157 134 
Nov. 1939 120 144 148 123 157 Hop 
Dec. 1939 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Jan. 1940 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Feb, 1940 119 145 149 123 159 135 
Mar. 1940 119 146 149 126 159 136 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving 
the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%}; 
Rent, 183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET, 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 


of different foods required for an average family. 
































26. 91 Quan- (7) Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|/Mar.|Mar.|Mar. .|Mar. 

Commodities | tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1929 | 1913 |'jo14 | 1918 | 1920) 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 1939 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs. 30-4| 37-6] 44-4} 48-0) 66-6] 74-6} 56-6) 58-0] 70-0) 72-4] 41-0) 47-0 : 54-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ 24-6) 26-0} 29-6] 32-8] 47-6] 48-8] 42-2] 31-6] 43-6] 46-4] 21-8] 25-8 . 31-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ 11-3} 12-8] 15-7) 17-3] 26-0} 26-3] 19-7] 19-3] 24-9] 25-7] 12-5) 15-1 +4 16-7 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ 12-2) 16-8} 19-1] 20-9} 32-3] 33-9] 26-6] 29-5} 30-5] 31-5] 17-7] 22-3 9 23-8 
Pork, les) eee 1P 13-1) 18-0} 19-5) 20-2) 34-4] 37-5] 29-5] 29-7] 28-0] 30-6] 12-1) 21-2 5 23-7 
ha sae Oo Ors 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 36-8] 65-2) 71-6] 52-4) 54-8) 53-0) 55-4] 27-0) 40-6 “4 42-4 
acon, break- 

ast ys. © scene 1 “ | 15-4} 17-8] 24-5| 24-7] 25-9] 46-5] 52-6] 40-5] 41-9] 37-9] 40-1) 17-2] 29-0 -6 30-6 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 68-0] 79-2] 43-0) 49-4] 44-4] 43-0] 23-0] 33-2 2 25-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 37-0] 58-9] 73-9) 50-7] 46-4] 51-3) 52-0) 27-8] 38-1 8 30-1 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 33-3] 50-5] 63-3) 45-6] 38-7| 44-7] 45-8] 22-6] 31-6 ‘7 25-3 

y1 Sach ie Shae 6qts.| 36-6) 39-6] 48-0} 51-6) 53-4] 72-0} 90-6) 76-2) 73-2) 75-0) 76-8) 56-4] 61-8 2 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4} 52-0} 58-0] 61-2} 97-6/132-6] 75-0] 91-2] 89-0] 83-2) 46-2] 51-2 2 47-8 
Butter, cream- 

Clin agin ee gene eras 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 35-5) 54-3] 72-9] 43-5) 50-7] 49-0] 45-4] 26-9] 28-7 9 26:8 
Cheese, old...| 1 “ | 16-1} 17-6} 18-5} 20-5] 21-2] 33-1) 40-7) 31-1)/§32-7|§33-8/§32-8)/§19-3|§20-6 “4 §22-3 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7| 17-5} 19-1] 19-2] 30-4] 38-2] 28-4/§32-7|§33-8]§32-8]§19-3|§20-6 “4 §22-3 
Breads 4. vein 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5} 66-0} 61-5! 64-5/114-5/136-5/105-0)114-0/115-5/117-0| 82-5) 93-0 0 99-0 
Flour, family..|/10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0] 32-0) 32-0] 67-0} 76-0) 48-0/§54-0/§49-0)§51-0)§26-0/§35-0 0 §30-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ -0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0) 21-0) 37-5} 41-5) 27-5] 29-0} 31-5) 31-5] 22-5) 25-5 5 25-0 
Rice. te ey AA BS 10-6} 10-4} 11-4] 11-8} 20-6) 32-0} 19-2/§21-8|§20-8)/§20-4|$16-0/§15-6 -2 §16-2 
Beans, hand- 

meed Bets DR 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 12-0) 33-6} 23-4] 17-2) 15-8] 23-4] 19-8] 7-6) 10-8 -0 10-0 
Apples, evapor- 

ated.. en i Gy 7-7} 11-5} 12-0} 12-5} 21-3] 28-7} 22-6] 19-6] 21-2} 20-9) 14-7] 15-8] 16-1 15-7 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1“ 9-6} 9-9) 11-9} 12-2] 17-1] 27-0} 18-4] 15-7) 13-7] 16-3] 10-8} 10-9] 11-6 -2) 10-7 
Sugar, granula- 

Cod) ete “ 22-0) 24-0} 23-6] 22-4) 42-4) 72-8] 34-4] 31-6] 30-0} 28-8] 22-4|):24-8| 25-2 -4| 25-6 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-4) 20-0} 33-8} 16-4} 15-0} 14-2] 13-8] 11-0} 12-2] 12-4 -8| 12-6 
‘eat blacks. | a) 8:3] 8-7) 8-9} 8-6] 12-7) 16-4] 13-6}§17-9|§17-6/§17-1)/§10-3/§13-0/§13-0 -5|§14-7 
ieavereense rol ahs: 8-7; 9-1) 9-3) 9-1} 12-1} 16-9} 14-7/§17-9}§17-6]$17-1/$10-3]§13-0)/$13-0 -5/§14-7 
Coffee. ih t:2.0. ee 8-8} 8-9) 9-4) 9-5] 10-2} 15-2} 18-3] 15-3) 15-1) 14-7} 9-9} 9-1] 8-9 -8| 8-5 
Potatoes...... 30) * 28-0} 30-3} 36-0} 40-5) 72-2)140-3] 52-0] 98-0) 43-8] 83-2] 31-0} 45-1] 65-9 -7| 45-0 
Vinegar....... Ve at teh Davin = Sle a8 Oy OLE -OW 11:01 t MeGie th sOhie te Oloe SOP O1it UO 30 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5:96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68/12-66)15-98/10-54)11-46/11-23)11-67) 6-67| 8-12) 8- 8-17 
c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Ci Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry} 3 lb. 3:0} 38-1} 3-2) 3-1] 4-6) 4-6] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-8 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
Ps Ag eb on: Ye ton 45-2) 48-1) 55-0} 54-6] 71-7) 92-8}/108-7|112-7/102-4]101-5} 95-9] 93-0 91-6 

oal, bitumin- ; 

Ouse) daar 3 Ts 32-3} 35-0} 38-7] 38-6] 57-9) 66-8] 68-7] 65-7} 63-2) 63-4} 59-0] 58-9 59-0 
Wood, hard...|“ ed. 35:3) 38-8] 42-5) 41-9] 68-6] 77-5| 78-7| 76-7| 76-9] 76-1] 62-7] 60-0 59-8 
Wood, soft... |" |“ 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-9} 49-4] 59-4] 58-5] 55-6) 55-7) 54-0) 47-4) 45-3 44-6 
Coalkoil a. lgal. 24-5) 24-4) 23-7} 23-7) 26-3] 33-1} 31-8] 30-1} 31-0] 31-2] 26-8] 27-0 26-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Light) Le ee ae 1-63} 1-76) 1-91) 1-91) 2-74) 3-30) 3-46) 3-41) 3-29] 3-26) 2-92) 2-84 2-81 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent. ../..... + mo 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-47) 4-56) 5-69) 6-91) 6-86) 6-96) 6-99) 5-97) 5-63 6-05 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1} Lotals:) See | 0.20%: 10-50)12-79)14- 02) 14-35) 20-00) 25 - 01/20 -96)21-77)21-52| 21-96) 15-59) 16-63 17-07 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-83] 6-82) 7-29) 7-46/12-61)/16-24/10-83}11-72/11-17|11-68| 7-03] 8-11} 8-42 8-06} 8-71 
Prince Ed. Island.... 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-70)/11-07/14-17| 9-80}10-97| 9-93]10-77| 6-74] 7-51) 7-96 7-81} 8-35 
New Brunswick...... 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-36)12-61/15-80)10-78}12-08}11-00}11-49| 7-09) 8-29) 8-55 8-36) 8-91 
QUebEG) Fee ae 5-64] 6-33) 6-87] 7-23/12-62)15-26)10-10/11-16/10-49/10-86| 6-16) 7-58) 7-83 7-76} 8-30 
Ontario: 2.256 |} 4: 5-60! 6-50} 7-20) 7-60)12-72}16-03/10-39/11-53)11-16/11-62| 6-56} 8-10) 8-46 8-15) 8-71 
Manitoba, fe... oom. 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-28}12-07/15-90/10-41/10-52|11-14/11-60) 6-71} 7-89} 8-54 7-95} 8-50 
Saskatchewan....... 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-24/12-63]15-67|10-58]10-92)11-62/11-84| 6-61] 7-88) 8-26 7-89} 8-53 
Alberta (22 1.9. 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 8-35]/12-98/15-78/10-17/10-84|11-66/11-93) 6-42) 8-03) 8-47 7-92) 8-81 
British Columbia.... 7:74} 8-32) 9-13} 8-91)12-95|16-95|11-47|12-03]12-23)12-71) 7-31] 8-96) 9-50 9-04| 9-52 


{December only. 


{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 











































































































































































































§Kind most sold. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
3 See Dae gs et aii Sa) 
af haa cI Gala om | eS mot ae feet Eis 
LOCALITY o Ss .o £ to Sy aS =) Bo) .~o oe 
ACA gh Eo] wh | ge] a2 | a2] 5 
ealh cet ~ | i . z ae = as : ‘ % 
pec Pl BU q o8| 22) ae gro ~~ gk= rhs £3 tx 
6s|sh|fe|e8/ 8s] go | 3s | 2 128s] #8 | eB] as 
coe oe Oe gl 5a on | aaa! 2a oa Gics 
a ea} am a 7) > = cy n fQ —Q ea) 


—_——} —— |] |} | | | | | | | | 


Dominion (average)......... 


Nova Scotia (average)........ 30-1 | 24-1 | 21-3 | 15-9 | 18-4 14-4 21-3 24-2 20-0 28-7 31-7 55-0 
PoSyaney ale a aks 33 26-2 | 23 19-2 | 16-3 15 25 26:8 20-8 29-4 33-1 54-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 29-7 | 24-7 | 23-2 | 16-8 | 14-5 ASCE eee 24-7 18-2 28-5 31-3 55-9 
So Aherst eee oe ee 32:5 | 23-5 | 21 13:5 | 11 WB Fs bal Ne 25 19-2 28-7 31-5 55 
AST a life it a hg a 26-8 | 21-8 | 20-4 | 14-7 | 13-9 12-4 17-5 23-1 19-8 27-7 32-4 56-9 
B=-Windsor....0 2. ea 30 25 21-7 | 16 13-5 iY fe Dion [MER ba BY 22-7 20-3 29-2 31 52 
Ga PUrO. elec oe een og : 


7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. 
New Brunswick (average) .. 





S—Moncton eva ae 
SG Samntwonnue wane 33:5 | 23:9 | 25-8 | 17 13-9 13-4 22-5 23-3 21-2 28-3 32-3 56-5 
10—Fredericton............ 29-5 | 22-5 | 18-2 | 14-1 | 12-8 15-9 20 22 19-9 29-5 32-7 57-6 
Ti Bathurst wee 30 25 18 15 A Stn ose Wersatl ostw. eer 20 20 28-5 304 49 
Quebec (average)............. 26-4 | 23-1 | 19-1 | 15-2 | 10-3 16-6 23-5 21-6 19-5 26-8 30-6 55-5 
12—“Ouehecwe noe as eee 25-9 | 22 15-2 | 14-3 | 9-1 18-2 21-9 21-1 18 23-9 29-3 48 
13—Three Rivers........... 25:3 | 22-6 | 19-4 | 15-1] 9-7 15-8 25 20-9 18-5 27-8 32-8 55-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31 26:2 | 21-9 | 17-8 | 11-6 17-6 22-5 23 19-3 26-4 28-9 54-5 
15—-Sorelly ewe ae 23-3 | 21-3 | 18-8 | 18-3 | 8-7 12-5 21-2 19-2 18-7 28 31-9 55-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-3 | 20-3 | 18-3 | 14-3 | 10-1 19-8 26-5 20-3 19-6 25-7 31-3 55 
Di Ste TORN B Ae ete uid, 31-2 | 26-5 | 21 16-5 | 10-5 la 28 24-5 20-2 28-2 30-4 58-9 
18—Thetford Mines......... woe | 21°7 | 18°7 | 14-3 | 93 20 20 20-3 20: 26 30-4 56-7 
19—Montreal............... 28-3 | 24-4 | 23-7 | 15-2 | 12-2 13-2 20-6 22-6 20-8 26-9 30 57-8 
PAPI S GLU EMU hee A NA 24-7 | 22-7 | 19-9 | 15-8 | 11-7 15-1 25-5 22-9 20-4 28-7 30-8 57-6 
Ontario (average)............ 28-6 | 24-9 | 21-9 | 17-0 | 14-5 19-2 270-4 23-4 21-1 29-2 32-4 56-1 
21— Ottawa Cite sce: 30-5 | 25 23:7 | 18-3 | 18-5 16-9 27-7 22 20-6 29-9 32-9 58-2 
22—Brockville............. 38-0) | Zid | 22 17-7 | 14-7 16-7 29-5 22-7 22 29-6 31-8 58-8 
23—Kingston............... 26-6 | 23-2 | 21-5 | 16-3 | 12-6 15-3 25-4 22-2 19-6 27-1 30-4 52-9 
24—Belleville.............. 24-4 | 21 20-2 | 15-8 | 12-4 19 23 20-8 18 29-9 32-4 55-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 27-6 | 24-9 | 23-7 | 17 14-5 21-2 27 22-5 21-3 28-3 31:5 56 
26—Oshawar ea 25-6 | 23-8 | 20-6 | 15-8 | 14-1 19-6 30 21-9 18-6 28-1 32-9 56-1 
27—Orillia sO 25 23 24 16 15 DOM staves ae 25 22 27-6 34-7 52-5 
28—LOrontot eee ee 30-1 | 25-7 | 24 17-2 | 16-6 18-7 27-8 23-4 22 30-4 34-8 57-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-9 | 26-3 | 28-7 | 18-4 | 14:3 20-3 29-5 22-2 21-7 29-8 32-3 56 
30—St. Catharines.... 29-5 | 26-2 | 24-1 | 18-2 | 14-5 19-8 29-5 PAGE be 26-8 29-8 53-8 
31—Hamilton.............. 29-9 | 26-9 | 23-9 | 17-9 | 16-8 20-4 26-8 22 Ol aie. Ae | 27 31-1 56-8 
O2—-Branviord ee. et ee 28-1 | 25 21 17 12-9 18-7 29-1 23-8 19-5 28-3 31 53-9 
Somme: Ae tes, ee Los ete 29-3 | 25 21-7 | 18-3 | 15-2 23 30 DH MIaD 28 fie Salah: 31-1 36-1 56-7 
34 Guelph eee oe eh 27 25 22-7 | 16:4 | 15-7 15-7 25-3 21-7 23-7 27-8 31-1 55-9 
385—Kitchener.............. 26 24-5 | 19-3 | 17 14-9 20-5 26 21-4 17 29-4 32-4 54:3 
36—Woodstock............. 30-5 | 26-2 | 22 17-7 | 15-5 21-5 21-5 23-7 22 29-3 31-2 55-5 
Oi OLLAORGU aaa alana 24-3 | 20 LOMB NK 19 30 De Sill scan as) ve 29-1 32 58-5 
38-——London? Yo ence ce ee 30-1 | 26-9 | 24-2 | 17-7 | 14-3 19-3 26-6 23-5 22-2 28-6 32-4 56-2 
39—St. Thomas............ 29-1 | 25-4 | 23-3 | 16-8 | 14-3 18-7 27 23-9 20-6 29-3 32-5 56-4 
40—Chatham.............. 27-7 | 24-6 | 19-8 | 15-8 | 13-9 20-9 26-2 23-1 20 30-2 By eat 55-6 
41—Windsor...........0c00- 28-2 | 23-9 | 21-5 | 16-2 | 14-2 19-1 29 23-7 20-2 27-9 30-7 56-2 
BO SATNIA cy ee ei eee 29-7 | 25-6 | 22-3 | 18-6 | 14-3 19-6 28 23-3 23 29-7 33-6 58 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-7 | 24 19 16 14:5 INCH />,| YR ty aoe 23 -2 20 31-5 33-8 50 
44—-North Bay iee.ocs he's st 31-6 | 26 25 18-4 | 14-3 21-5 oy. 24-3 22-2 30-6 32-9 58 
A5— SUG DULY o5\c sa sie waiase oes. ses 27-4 | 24 21 16-7 | 14:1 17 25 24-4 19-4 27-6 30-9 55-7 
SO OOUAIC eins Cutout. ae 33-5 | 27-5 | 19 7 1623 or ciienda|k soe 4 23 23 29-7 32 57 
47—Timmins ee 27-4 | 24-7 | 21-2 | 17-1 | 14-3 19-2 29 25-9 23-2 28-9 31-2 57-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 27-9 | 24 21-6 | 15-6 | 12-5 18-7 23-3 22-2 21 29-9 32-3 53-4 
@0-—PortiAttnur.\ sve... a 27-2 | 23 19-5 | 15-2 | 13-6 1Getdin| estamos 23-2 22-4 32-5 35-4 58-6 
60—Fort William........... 30 24-4 | 20-8 | 16-9 | 16-1 18-8 28-6 24-5 22-5 31-4 35-2 60-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-6 | 22-6 | 21-5 | 15-0 | 13-4 14:8 25-0 22°6 20-5 33-2 36-5 59-1 
o1=-Wannipeg ey ee wee 28-2 | 22-9 | 22-4 | 15-4 | 14-3 14-6 25 24-6 20-5 32-2 35-7 59 
Das TAD CON wedi manmade 25 22-2 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 12-5 hie ates Iressa iret: PAUSE | hricity aieiones 34-1 37-3 59-1 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 24-4 |) 20-8 | 18-4 | 13-7 | 11-5 15-7 20-7 a1-2 20-4 31-6 35-3 58-2 
Booming te. . iain 25-5 | 21-1 | 19-2 | 13-9 | 12 15-3 24-8 22-4 2f-6 32-4 35 57-8 
64—Prince Albert.......... 18-6 | 16-4 | 15-6 | 11-6 | 10-2 14-9 15-3 19-4 18-2 29-5 33-1 56-2 
65—Saskatoon.............. 24-6 | 21-4 | 19-2 | 14-4 | 11-9 15-9 22 21-7 19-2 32-8 37°3 58-5 
56—Moose Jaw............. 29 24-3 | 19-5 | 14-7 | 11-9 16-8 20-7 21-1 22-5 31-8 35-8 60-4 
Alberta (average)............ 26-7 | 22-4 | 19-9 | 15-1 | 12-6 16-2 23°5 21-9 20-6 31-3 34-9 58-1 
—Medicine Hat.......... 30 24:5 | 22-5 | 17 15 ily 25 24 22-5 33-5 35-6 60 
58—Drumheller............ 28 25 20 16-5 | 11-2 18 28 22-5 22-5 31 34-6 59-2 
59—Edmonton............. 22-1} 19 18-2 | 12-4} 11 15-3 21-7 20-7 20-3 28-9 32-3 55-8 
60-—Caleary no.) ole ue 26-5 | 22 20-1 | 15-2 | 14-4 15-7 22-5 22 19-4 32-5 37-9 58-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-8 | 21-6 | 18-6 | 14-5 | 11-3 14-9 20-5 20-3 18-3 30-4 33-1 57-4 
British Columbia (average).| 31-5 | 26-8 | 22-9 | 17-7 | 16-7 19-9 28-0 26-7 23-8 34-3 38-2 60-5 
Li eA) 2 1: ea 26-5 | 22 18 16 14-3 16 23-5 23-5 22-3 31-7 33-2 59-5 
DS aN CIRO ier Hag ca cine as fe 29-7 | 26 24-2 | 20-4 | 16-4 20-5 29 29-7 25 33-2 36-3 66 
64—Trail........ Feate «iahter wie 31-5 | 27-2 | 22-5 | 18-1 | 17 22-4 30:5 27-7 25-8 36-6 40-5 62-7 
65—New Westminster...... 30 25-9 | 21-4 | 16-8 | 17 18-7 28-3 24-6 23 32-3 37-6 57-1 
66—Vancouver a eere seta aloes 31-3 | 26-6 | 23-6 | 17 18-4 19-5 27-5 24-9 24-4 35 39 60-4 
67—Victoria NeOeanmlelemiiene cls 33-7 | 28-4 | 25-3 | 18-4 | 18-6 21-1 27-5 26-1 23-2 35-6 39-8 08-8 
OSS NARSSINO. 2 oc ook Gs a8 ee 34 28:4 | 23-2 | 18 18-4 21-1 32-7 26-7 23 33-7 39-5 58-6 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 25 16:5 | 13-7 20 25 30 24 35-9 39-9 60-8 





a. Price per single quart higher. —_b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
é 4 = a - nO . 
2 |g a] : ee Vag) ce be 2 4 
Ll $ a he & rs — D c eS OF = %, an he 
wells |agt| 2 | 2. |g | 2. fee Sl os 184.] 34] Bs oh 
SS rl ses | ata 6 oo) Polen I) Weer Laan oc) ee Boo | we Oo] BB i 
$29 ia) Qo c= ae) our) aS osacm tes og Sq a9| ao ripe 
a8 moe Ses] fn oy, oR Sy HSS D2 | Gone (ese Sn) oe mi 
BEE | Sak | SER] $28) #8 | 488) 28 shea) FS | S2e (sims! HB 28 
6) ca > n Q n fy 6) 4 fe 6) = 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-8 24-2 15-4 11-5 43-6 19-0 18-0 23-6 11-7 28-3 24-9 11-0 31-3 
10-6 dO ex aes «Fill steerer 41-9 14-0 14-5 17-8 12-5 33-8 28-5 10-3 34-5 
10 OPCS OM SY came [Bae ke ee 46 13-4 14-4 17-8 13-1 34:3 28 10-12 33:4] 1 
10 DATE A IRR TS AS 87 Seat 45-4 13-6 14-8 20-4 12-4 33-8 29-7 11 35-1 | 2 
efasese ORC tats Bite ell cae ON bec ee eere' ao 6 45 14-7 14-7 17-3 12-4 32-5 28-2 8b 34-4 | 3 
11-8 cali Loy idl Pied 1) ee al UR a at 38 13-4 12-5 17-4 11-7 35°6 27-5 12 34-6 | 4 
ee ea LOU etek eel «Mae yor 35 13-8 15 17-3 11-4 CO Tea IOS IR SUBSE OE 10 34-2 | 5 
Re Sid |e eo Ra Ie Ge gone eae cine 42 14-9 15-5 16-8 13-7 34-4 29 10 35-2 | 6 
16-5 7410 Yee eas Beal hoe 48-0 13-1 16-7 21-0 12-9 28-1 22-9 |9-0-10-0 32:7 | 7 
14-3 28-6 15-0 6-5 46-2 15-0 16-2 19-7 12-8 32-4 27: 10-8 34-4 
13-5 DAA i Xo 8 5 50 14-8 15-2 18 12-7 32-9 27-7 10 34-8 | 8 
12-8 30-7 ALO Al ee cea Wee 47-8 14-9 14-9 25-1 12-3 32-7 27-6 12 33-8 | 9 
16-5 QOS Ne swe. 8 47 15-1 16-7 19-3 14 31-4 26-6 11 35-6 {10 
hee 30 aN teen Oye 40 15s 18 16-2 12 32-5 27 10b 33-4 J11 
12-5 24-6 13-3 8-0 46-4 17-9 17-0 16-9 12-7 30-2 26-0 10-2 30-1 
12 VAY | 16 SP Ue rene 15 16 17-1 12-8 29-7 25-6 11 30-1 112 
13-5 23-9 PDE ilies 46-7 16-5 16-4 17-8 12-1 30-6 27-8 11 29-9 113 
12 OW Hl hsprns ve Oe Ben cia 18-2 19-3 17-3 12-9 32:3 27-9 1l-la 30°3 14 
Ae hE 20 Beg #6 LeU See mete ced pea ee 16-5 14-1 12-5 28-4 24-3 30-4 |15 
12 24 LS Dy ie Sees CI Ne eer ne ote en et 16-3 12-9 28-9 24-7 9 30-2 {16 
fo Sale ae Oe PASE) | RMR “cena | fap ake Heel we ae day 16-5 14-8 12 31-5 26-3 9 29-5 |17 
10 Ok UN acme ee GPA ran Se ta eee ae: 9 16 15-8 13-1 28-3 25-3 31-2 |18 
14-2 26-3 12-5 7:4 43-9 ilies 19-4 22-4 11-2 31:3 26-7 11-12 30-2 |19 
14 25-2 12-5 9-7 48-7 18-5 16-2 16-3 14-6 30-4 25 11 29-2 |20 
15-8 23°8 18-7 9-3 52-0 18-3 18-0 27-4 11-5 28-0 24-6 11-4 30-5 
15-4 26-9 18-2 8-6 55 Peal 17-3 28-6 11-2 30-5 26-9 12 30-2 |21 
‘ QDR Vie ee chek Sn Mi ces een 19-4 18-8 24-7 10-9 28-1 24-4 11 29-2 |22 
13-7 23-7 18-4 10 37:5 17-1 15-5 23-7 11-2 28-5 24-3 10 28-7 (23 
22-5 Ah. Clee, “et tee A eet sme ele 20 18 24-6 11-6 27-1 24-9 10 30 = {24 
20 SS aeel  Mawe bee || oa eRe Le 19-5 17 26 11-9 24-6 21-6 11 29-8 |25 
12-5 22-5 LST) ls All se eters 15 18 27-4 12 28-9 25-6 iii 30-6 |26 
Fe eT ee PETS lol] TAR RA tell «CRAM ce HL osM Shee Loud ong hlack 19 25-7 10-5 25 21-1 11 30-2 |27 
18-3 27-6 22-4 12-5 60 22 19-2 31-4 11-2 29-6 24-4 12 30-7 |28 
pas hs wae AR ots | Bik i OE | Ba | Oe 17-5 17-1 28-3 11-2 28-5 24-5 12 30-8 |29 
Piel eee (Pee ye A | rae oy | mile 20 See a 18-3 18 32-9 11-4 29-1 26-5 12 30-6 {30 
18-2 29-9 Dies) pens ants 50 17-5 18 33-7 10-9 29-4 27-2 12 31-1 31 
Pee een 23 17 eros bell ca ee eee 17-1 17-7 29-6 10-6 25-4 22-5 11 30 = [82 
Se SERN GC ielliste aBe ete eee eee ated] emcee se ciel f eee dua soevele 15 19-8 27-4 10-9 26-5 23-4 11 30-8 33 
ety ry ee 22 14 See EH em ite: 16-7 17-8 23-8 10-7 27-2 22-1 11 30-4 34 
15 21-7 LOE maeeeee otal cesee oa 20 18-5 25-1 11-9 26-2 22-7 tt 30-3 135 
Re ERA SE OE pee LAT eee lenge Sk od. 16 15-5 26-5 11-6 24-8 19-5 11 30-9 {86 
18 25 Daw Wallstreet eae licase ee ake 17-7 17-5 29-9 11-3 24-3 20 11 29-9 |37 
13 18-5 Istorpe lame wir bee 50 17-6 16-9 31-9 10-8 26-6 23-3 11 29-8 |38 
14 25 DY OW Asgereeteeeece dll eeceee ela oes 17-2 18-5 34-1 12-6 27-1 24-4 11 32 =-|39 
HG BRO ao ch te et oe, BPE (RST See 9] (RC an 18 21-5 26-6 11-1 24-8 20-9 11 29-5 |40 
15-7 24-4 20-5 9-7 60 TAO! Wesel Bilal 11-6 28-6 24 12 29-5 |41 
ee oe 25 25 Eras PRG ieee MN 17:3 17 34-1 12-8 27-9 23-7 11 31-3 |42 
re EME el (cece he | ERO to cael] cacens Root | naccapiats ae: 18 Lee tat re 26-5 11-4 25 22 11 30-8 |48 
20 26-4 20 ual wee Ree: 50 17-5 20 29-4 12-3 SLE OM nate see 12 30:7 |44 
19-8 15-8 9-1 40 Op Ray 17 20-6 12-4 32-2 27-1 13 31-3 |46 
DS) PN see Mate ie ae Randel 8-3 55 19 18-7 18-1 13-3 34:5 29 11 33 46 
12-5 22-4 11: GON ee ottada 2) ae > ae i 20-1 20 23-1 12-6 83°3 27-1 14 31 AT 
pte aa DOOM Setetep ee A acta 16-7 17-9 27-1 11-6 29-8 Pal 12 30-6 148 
17 23 17-5 Si Ohl cepacia: 20-7 17-7 23 10-3 26-8 22-8 11 30-5 |49 
15 21-2 LORD Wate 7 62-5 18:5 16-4 27-4 11-6 28-1 24 11 30-6 {50 
20-9 22°0 eee al am ete et ell ee aga cteee 22-4 16-8 26-8 9-9 24-9 20-7 10-5 29-2 
20-8 23 Pics dh gaebaeerts tall ces cbeeirioks 21-8 17 30-3 9-8 26-8 22-3 11 28-8 {51 
21 22 THe Se i ae SRN Bee aes Pe 23 16-6 23 +2 10 23 19 10 29-5 |52 
22-3 23°2 9-0 15: Ol eee bs 22°90 19-2 18-5 9-7 24-5 18-9 10-8 29-3 
23-5 25-1 10 Ite ena 23-4 18-6 17-8 10-1 25 18-1 11 29-5 |53 
20-8 22-5 de Gale hele dal ate icte 23-3 20 18-1 9-6 23-1 19-5 10 29-8 |54 
19-7 20-1 7:6 WORE RP ey eee 8 21-2 17-4 18-5 9-7 24-8 18-7 11 28-7 {55 
25 25 LOS Sul eRe Galceieacs: 21-9 20-7 19-4 9-4 25 19-1 11 29-1 (56 
22°74 2a°4 11-3 dP Acie ec eee 3 24-2 20-4 22-4 10-4 24-3 19-0 10-8 30:3 
22-5 22-5 SCORN a IEPs 3 Se anagem 6 25 21 20-6 10-3 26-7 19-9 11 30-1 |57 
25 25 13-2 NEE Mi leper 25 20 18-5 10-6 23-4 19-6 10 31-8 |58 
23 Bia Ot Oe. hay lll sage a: 8 cts| eens gerne 22 21-8 20 10-4 23 18-4 11 29-9 |59 
21-4 22-3 11-5 TUS SRSE MAPS B Ren 25 20 34-8 9-7 25-3 18-6 11 29-5 |60 
21-5 22-5 10-4 11h AP a) oa 23-8 19-3 18-3 11 23-3 18-7 11 30 61 
18-1 21-8 12-6 1d Oe ee 24-1 20-4 26-0 12-0 26-7 21-7 11-7 33-9 
25 25 11 LORE he peeaces ke 26-2 23-7 17-8 12-2 30:6 25-4 11 33 62 
23-5 26 13 CUE ena ee 24-4 22-3 22-7 11-5 ee alte hate 12-5a 35-9 |63 
23-3 26-4 14 OT ma aeescltes 24-5 22-3 32-7 12-2 28-1 23 12-5a 34-7 164 
15 1G} Doe eee ss Fi ee teetaee 23-1 18-2 23-3 10-4 22-9 18-5 10 33 65 
14 SED) liigtomees a: CREM ir ee aa 21-9 19-4 26-2 11-9 24 21-3 10 32-7 |66 
13-8 ADS tak wes » EU aie Oe 24-5 20-1 30-7 11-8 25-3 21-5 12-5a 34-2 |67 
16-5 AES aoe pS Sane el Rae! An ey (eae ee De a 15 30-4 12-1 24-6 20 lla 34 68 
13-7 20 12-5 1 U5hue 1 | ae nee he 22-5 24-1 14-1 28 22-2 14-3a 33-6 169 
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13-0 12-7 11-6 
11-7 11-8 Ibi Kea 
11=9 12-6 11-7 
13-5 13 11-7 
13 12-8 11-8 
15 13 11-8 
13 12-8 11-4 
13-1 12-4 12:3 
13-5 12-8 11-8 
13-8 13 11-9 
13-7 12-7 10-6 
13-6 12-9 11-9 
13 12-7 12-9 
10-6 11-1 10-9 
10-9 11-4 11-3 
11-9 11-3 10-8 
11-1 11-5 10-5 
10-2 11-2 10-8 
10:3 10 12-2 
9-6 11-2 11 
10-8 10-9 10-5 
10 10-9 10:6 
10-9 11-4 10-2 
11-0 11-7 10-9 
10-5 11:8 10-5 
11-5 11-4 10-5 
10-8 11-4 10-6 
11 10-8 10-9 
10-6 10-8 10-2 
9-8 11-7, 11 
11 11-4 10-8 
10-1 11-4 10-8 
10-7 11-3 10 
11-5 11-1 11-1 
10-4 11-6 10-6 
10:6 11-6 10:5 
10-2 11-7 10-6 
10-8 11-5 10-7 
10-1 11-6 11 
10 11-9 10-7 
10-7 11-9 9-8 
11-6 11-4 10:5 
12-1 11-9 11-7 
10-9 12 10-7 
10-6 10-9 10-7 
12-1 12-3 11-2 
10-6 We 10-4 
12-7 12-5 12 
11-7 12-7 11-8 
12-2 13-5 13-1 
11-3 13-2 12-7 
11-7 12-6 12-1 
10-5 11-4 10-3 
11 11-9 10-7 
10-5 12-8 11-8 
10-1 12-6 12 
10-9 13 11-5 
11-7 14-4 12-4 
11-7 13-9 11-8 
11-6 14-7 12-9 
11-8 14-4 12-3 
11-6 14-4 12-5 
11-6 14-9 12-4 
11-6 15-2 11-9 
11-6 14-9 13-1 
11-4 14-7 12-7 
11-4 14-8 12-7 
12 14-8 11-7 
8-9 13-9 12-4 
10 13-8 12-3 
9-3 15 15 
9-5 13-7 13 
8-4 12-9 11-6 
8-6 13-1 10-6 
8-1 13-8 11-5 
9-2 14 12-1 
8 14-9 12-8 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
ormerly in bulk. 


+’ quotations. 


h. F 


i. Twenty-eight ounce can previously known as size 23. 


b. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1940 
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cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7:3 3°9°'| 1-904d 32:3 21-1 15-1 11-6 16-7 15-3 54-6 16-0 50-8 43-3 
7:2 4-8 1-731 29-6 18-8 13-6 11-8 16-5 15-4 51-9 16-1 50-3 49-0 
7:2 4-8 1-997 35-3 25 14 12:6 15-2 15 42 15-6 59 48-8 | 1 
7-2 4-8 1-857 30: Olas a: et 13 12-4 16-1 TAS She | 15-9 45 48-5 | 2 
tf 5 1-346 23 19-2 14 11-4 17 15 50 16 50 55 3 
7°5 4-7 1-928 33-1 18-5 13-5 11-2 17-7 17-5 67-5 16-3 53 47-8 | 4 
7°5 4-6 1-602 27-8 GT Ey | Re 10 16-7 15 49 15-5 45 48-7 | 5 
7 4-8 1-653 27-5 16-4 13-6 13-4 16:3 15 51 17-1 49-5 45 6 
6-9 4-4 1-212 21-5 W375 alk hae 12-3 17-5 15-2 45-0 17-5 49-0 46- 7 
7:3 4-6 1-573 20°5 18-1 14-5 11-8 16-8 14-9 50-3 16-2 55-4 47. 
7-1 4-8 1-208 20-7 17-9 15 12-8 17-2 15 50 17-8 55 51- 8 
7:5 4-6 1-755 30-9 17-4 14 11-8 16-5 14-6 52-8 15-5 52-7 49. 9 
7-4 4.3 1-715 30-5 17-1 15 11-3 17-2 14-8 48 15-2 53-8 46-4 |10 
7 4-6 1-614 28 20 14 11-4 16-2 CY i ty SUMS SR 16-4 60 45 11 
7:3 4:8 1-795 31-5 21-7 13-9 11-7 16-7 14-6 56-7 16-1 54-8 42. 
8 5 1-908 34-1 25 14-5 12-8 17-5 14-7 77-8 18 56-4 43 12 
7-2 4-7 2-014 34-6 22-2 14-9 10-7 16-1 15 45 16-8 53-7 43 13 
7:4 5 1-841 33-2 23-5 14-4 11-8 17-1 14-3 45-6 16-3 54-8 43 14 
7-2 4-6 1-483 27-5 14 12-9 11-2 16-2 14:3 50 15-3 55 43-8 |15 
6-8 5-1 1-591 Pe TROWE | Ate ae oe 14 12-3 16-5 14-6) eae ae eee 15-4 55 4] 16 
7-1 5-1 1-479 26:3 22-5 13-9 11-8 16-4 14-6 50-7 185) 53-7 42-5 117 
6-7 5-1 2-079 35 25 13-2 11-5 18 14-5 G5 LOSER Eee eee 44.4 |18 
7:5 4-] 1-888 33-1 21-8 13-6 11-6 16-9 14-3 83-6 15 54-7 40-1 |19 
7-4 4-9 1-869 31-6 19-4 14-1 11-8 15-3 14-8 45-7 DAG 5 anaes 39-7 120 
71 3-6 1-889 32-2 22-0 14-6 11-8 16-8 15-7 52-0 15- 50-2 41- 
7-2 4-6 2-035 35-2 23-6 15 11-8 17-2 16-9 52 15: 55 4] 21 
6-8 3-8 1-755 29-1 24-4 12-5 11-9 15-3 1 Ok i (, 15- 58 42 22 
6-8 4-1 1-71 29-5 20-7 11 11-7 16-8 15-2 53 15 50-5 4] 23 
7-2 3:7 1-641 29 17-6 13 11-5 16-9 15-2 44 14- 50 40 24 
6-9 3-7 1-576 27-4 Sap POAN (SAD ae Se 12-5 17-5 14-8 48 15- 51 40 25 
7-1 3-1 1-723 29-1 19-7 15 12-5 16-5 15-3 55 14- 58-3 40 26 
7-1 3-1 1-747 29-8 DA Sih eee 11-4 15-4 15-5 42- 15 43-7 40 27 
6-3 3-5 1-808 31-8 DIA TM) | A a 10-9 16-5 14-9 57: 14- 48-7 39 28 
7-1 3-2 1-94 33-3 28-3 20 10-6 16-4 15-6 50- 14- De 42 29 
7-6 3-9 1-894 32-5 21 16 11-7 16-2 15-4 59 13- 49 41 30 
ff 3-7 1-846 33-6 PAB Ane Gene 10-6 17-2 15-1 47 BI OLOMe Ween tse ot venti 39 31 
6-9 3°3 1-624 26-4 2 Sal eee Hee). 11-7 16-8 15 49 14- 47-7 40 32 
6-1 3:4 1-727 29-7 16°85 Race 12-5 17-2 14-9 62 14- 47 40 33 
6-9 3°4 1-631 28-4 I 7forel | Reeee ats ae 11-3 16-6 1 ro eke ae eae 14- 44 89-5 134 
7-4 3-2 1-555 PALM 16-2 12-2 11-8 17-6 15-6 46 V5e Oil ee eee 40-7 |35 
6-6 3-2 1-752 28-7 1525 ees 10:7 16 14d Nowa d Bh: 14- 42 39-3 136 
7 3-4 1-738 30-3 16-7 10 12-1 17-3 15-1 43- 15- 49-7 40-6 137 
7 3 1-80 30 17-8 13-7 12-3 16-7 14-8 63 14- 49-8 41-4 138 
uf 3-5 1-877 aster PAV ia |e et oe 12-8 16-2 15 45 16- 49-3 40-8 [39 
6-3 3-1 1-867 30-4 22) Sate ee: 11-8 17 TA-8 i ee airs 15- 49 41-3 |40 
6-9 2-8 2-04 32-5 ZA ae beara are 11-1 14-6 15-7 39 Oe 2A are eee 40-4 |41 
7:2 3 1-74 30-1 33-3 15 12-2 17-3 TOY Di ee ee Le Shae eee 40-6 |42 
7-5 2-7 1-748 29 20 13 V3 17 15 48 TOV | cctceearee 39-6 143 
7:4 3-8 2-147 Od SAS eee ek pele? Se ae. 12-1 16-2 17-2 59- 16 56-3 44-4 |44 
7-7 4-2 2-04 SO wl ares ta 15-6 12-2 16-2 17-5 59- 15- 49-4 44-4 |45 
8-2 4-9 2-628 AG- pie bo 18 13-1 18-2 17-2 60: 17- 53:3 47-7 |46 
7°8 4-5 2-619 45-9 37-5 16 11-8 18-4 17-5 63 - 17- 51-7 44-5 |47 
7:3 4 2-382 39 23-3 16-7 11-3 18-7 16-2 56- 16- 51-3 43-4 |48 
7:3 3-9 2-04 34-2 27-5 16-8 12-5 17-4 17-5 54- 14- 46-1 42-9 149 
6-5 3-9 2-051 33-7 15-1 13-6 11-9 17-5 17-4 53- 15- 48-2 43-7 150 
7:6 3-5 1-671 743307 (| ene es 13-6 10-5 16-5 15-5 60- 15-5 47-7 41- 
7:5 3-3 1-66 30/46 Ais a5) 14-2 10-8 16-5 15-5 60- 14-8 46-8 40-9 {51 
7-6 3-6 1-681 PARE | ite oie 13 10-1 16-5 15-5 61 16-2 48-5 42-3 |52 
7-6 3-6 2-082 S08. ote, kes 16-2 11-3 16-7 15-2 62- 16-7 51-2 46 
7-6 3:7 2-152 OO: Galea tae ee = 15-7 11-3 17 15 60: 16-8 50-4 46 53 
8-5 3-6 1-72 20D aes ane ae: 17-7 11-6 17-6 15-8 65- 18 54-9 48 54 
7-1 ayo) QB EG (chee | Sa ee 16-5 10-8 17-1 15-4 63: 16 49-4 45 55 
7:2 3-4 2-10 SOD NS» we betes 15 11-4 15 14-7 61 16 50-2 46 56 
7:7 2°9 2-340 By force eee Sie 17-9 11-2 16-7 15-9 59 17- 51-3 44 
7-8 2-4 2-54 7 WC a hea Fee 17-5 11-6 17-1 15 59-7 17- 54-7 44 57 
7°8 3 2-35 AY af Nas ie 5 21 10-9 16-5 15-8 60 18- 52-5 47 58 
7-9 3-4 2-18 Py. ee Na aes 16 11-4 17-4 16-2 58-8 16- 48-2 44 59 
7-6 2-9 2-52 SS lye ht alee ae tthe 11-5 17-2 15-7 57 17- 50 42 60 
7-2 2:8 2-11 BOT | Aue ade Se 17 10-7 15-2 16-7 60-6 17- 51 44 61 
8-0 3-5 2-157 8 Sar else al, See 18-4 10-8 16-7 14-9 56-8 16- 48-2 42- 
8-5 2-6 2-44 ESET Weta ee Bia 19-7 12-9 18-2 16:3 57-2 18- 55 47 62 
9-3 4-3 DOOM. Wiarbiait: Nake ei sic 20 10:5 18-7 16 61-7 19- 53-3 46 63 
8-9 3°2 2-07 OLD Rs a bik te cell Riera he 11-6 17-6 15-5 61-3 18- 53 46 64 
6-9 3:6 1-88 SOs Mite kis 17-5 9-9 15-1 13-9 52-1 15 44.1 37 65 
6-9 3-4 1-85 28 Nite se nec 17-5 9-2 14 13-6 52 15- 42-4 37 66 
7°3 3:6 2-12 SD Diilis Cree cea alta eter asks 10-2 16-3 14-2 56-5 15- 45 39 67 
7-9 3-7 1-917 BO gaat eae lies ack ee 11-1 17-5 13-8 54-4 15- 45-5 41 
8 3-8 2-41 SOR Dense or 17-3 10-9 16 16 59-3 16-8 47-6 44-6 





we I BS le a lle le ee ee ie ee A a ke 
c. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 Ibs. 
j. Some 17 ounce cans on sale. j. Size 2 can previously quoted was 20 ounces. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Sugar ac} at > | tie = 
eis dleclae? |e? | < Z rea 
~ e 4 lad | 
BY | gel ee eel ee eee Be] pea gee 
LOCALITY - S |B |g8"| eB | a8/ 885) S85) 8 | ss] gus 
ies — pyar) “~~ o + 
e| 26) 2a | ss eee wd | ee | ad | OSs] as | as ess 
3 Ee om am ae fib =| g Btw g rw eo "s8 BS > 
as1a8 eS 38 Sas] o 8 a4 & §.8 ag es 253 
S 3 3 & om] om SSA a= ar prea] Boa 8 a =i} 
Oo | py 'e) H |O iS Da Ay ‘6 a B < 
cents | cents| cents| cents| cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 71| 7-0 | 44-7 | 66-8 | 19-8 | 13-9] 3-4] 40. 55: 12-0 5-0 15-017b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-0 | 6-8 | 52-2 | 64-8 | 19-3 9-7] 3-5 45-2] 57-2] 12-5 5-0 17-500 
1—Sydney)2i0o. +. os sak 7-1| 6-9 | 47-7 | 66-1 | 20-4 9-9] 3-4] 44-8 55-1 12-3 LA Pees 2 oe 
2~-New Glasgow........ 6-9 | 6-8 | 53-5 | 66-2 | 20-7 9-7] 3-5] 47-4] 54:5 13-2 hy 8) Oe 
3—Ambherst............: 6-9 | 6-5 | 53-7 | 63 18-4 9:31 4-900 140 60 12-6 Ateneo ee 
4—Halifax....is....s0s0: 6-8 | 6-9 | 53-4 | 65-4 | 21-3 9-7} 3-6] 52-8 57 12-9 8-1 17-50 
5—Windsor.............. 6-9 | 6-6 | 51-2 | 62-5 | 17 10 3-21 40 58 12 Sy hee 
GLPrurds.).) 6) ..52.8o 7.1 |. 6-8) 58-7 | 65-8 | 17:8 9-8 | 2-8 46-8 | 58-3 12-1 Bes 1 Bet, 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7-0| 6-6 | 48-3 | 63-6|17-9| 13-7| 3-6] 47-4] 59-4] 12-4 4-9 15-500 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-0| 6-9 | 51-3] 66-0] 19-1] 10-9] 3-4] 444] 59-2] 12-1 5-2 16-250 
$- Moncton kbs, eect 7 6-8 | 54-5 | 65-8 | 19-3 9-9| 3-4] 46-5] 64-3 12-2 5-3 16-00g 
9—Ssint John..,.....,.. 7 6-9 | 49-3 | 65-6 | 18-2 10-6 | 3-9] 43-6 60-5 12-1 5-1 16-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-1 7-1 | 50-2 | 64-4 | 18-2 11-7 3 42 59-4 11-9 DUDA a 3.1: Moe < 
11—Bathurst i... .....5.08 6-9 | 6-7 | 51-2 | 68 20-5 41-2 | 3-20. 458 52 12-2 SOs ot Bee. 
Quebec (average).......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 42-8 | 67-9 | 20-7 13-3 | 3-1] 40-1 55-3 10-3 5-0 14-571 
12-2 Oneheo Mae. ht 7111 B-Q0 48-2 Mvyas of ato 15-4] 2-8 39-8 60 10-6 5 14-25 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-1| 6-9] 45-6 | 79-2 | 22-2 14-8 | 3-5 40-1 50 11-8 5 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... ‘| 6-9 | 40-3 | 72-9 | 20-2 107 | Si2H! 19027 57-9 10-7 4-9 15-50 
eS Ce ah Re 6:9 | 6-7 | 40-4 | 57-3 | 21-6 10-2 | BAW BBt7 60 10 4:95), 2 Sz, 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-8 | 6-8 | 44-8 | 58-7 | 17-8 10274) Sa BS 50 10 5 14-00 
19--Sé. Johan 082.0) 6-7 | 6-7 | 43-5 | 60-4 | 20-1 1856 | 3-1 43-8 | 50 10 4-9 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7 6-6 | 41-7 | 68-8 | 22 13:1 | 2:8) 42/550 57-5 10 4.99: 05 We... 
19—Montreal........... ..| 6-7] 6-5] 45-5 | 71-5 | 19-6 13-6 | 2-8| 43-2] 657-2 10 5 14-50 
90-2 Me ba ou. toe 6-9 | 6-6 | 40-4 | 70-1 | 21-4 18-8 | 2-7) 40-4 55 10 5 14-75 
Ontario (average).......... 7-0| 6-9 | 44-2 | 70-5 | 19-8 | 11-9] 3-5] 39-5] 52-2] 11-6 4-9 14-608 
21-= Ottawa 6 .00.....5.8 6-8 | 6-6 | 47-9 | 70-9 | 21 1390) BM 43-3] 58-3 10-6 5 14-75 
29 =Brockville-bi0....4'ss 6:8 | 6-6 | 41-9 | 65-1 | 21-1 f470) <8 39-7 62-1 10-2 4-9 14-00 
23—Kingston............. 6-8 | 6-7 | 41-8 | 62-5 | 17 19°54] 376M 4225S BLO 11-2 5 14-00 
24 Ballevillel /08:.... 055, 7-1| 6-9 | 43-3 | 69-3 | 18-6 10-6 | 3-5 36-8 55-1 11-4 5 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7 6-9 | 50-6 | 66 18-7 13-8] 4-5] 39-5] 52 11-8 5-1 15-00 
26—Oshawa............4. 6-9 | 6-8 | 45-4 | 69-2 | 19-3 10-2] 8-61' 39-3 54 11-6 4-6 14-00 
W--Orillia. 6.2 6:8 | 6-7 | 43-4 | 69-5 | 18-4 10 2:81 35-5] 58 11-3 4-7 15-50 
28—Toronto.............. 6-8 | 6-6] 45-8 | 66-6 | 17-8 11-3 | 3-9] 39-6] 49-7 10-9 4-7 13-00 
29— Niagara Falls........ 6-9 6-8 | 42-2 | 69-5 | 18-3 11-1 3-1 38-6 46-7 10-9 4-8 13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 7.21) Ge) 46-7 178-2 | 19-3 12 B-Sie, 41052 40 11-6 5-3 14-00g 
31—Hamilton...2.......5 6-8 | 6-6] 44-3 | 69-5 | 19-5 11 3-41 37-41 46-8 11 4.9 13-50 
39—Brantford............ 6-8 | 6-7 | 44-3 | 74-8 | 19-4 10°81 3:4 37 55-2 10-5 5 14-50 
Ewer aed UE Le ee 7-1 | 6-9 | 45-1 | 68-9 | 17-9 114 Bod 38-1 57-2 11 4-7 14-50 
34—Guelph............46. 6-9 | 6-7 | 44-1 | 66-5 | 18-7 10:3) 88 40 52 11-6 4-9 14-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-9 | 6-9] 42-7 | 73-9 | 21-2 10°), (34 39:7 | 46 11-2 4-8 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 7-1. 7-0) 8793 1 6a5 | 20 10 4-24) 38470. 52 10 4.2 14-50 
37—Stratford............. 7-1| 6-9 | 40-4 | 69-6 | 17-6 11°6)1 3-444, MAN 62 10-9 5-3 14-50 
38—London..ssisseeceeees 7 6-9 | 43-8 | 70-8 | 18 10-8 | 2-9 39-6 | 53-9 11 5 14-50g 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-1) 7 | 48-1 | 75-4 | 17-9 12-71) 4-4 38-4 | 50 11-2 5-5 14-00g 
40—Chatham............ 6-9 | 6-7 | 41-9 | 72-6 | 16-6 {1-04 B-44] 4 44-20IN 48 11 4-9 14-00g 
41—Windsor.............. 6-8 | 6-7 | 43-3 | 75 19-1 10-71 |' 3 38 45 11-3 5 |11-50-12-50g 
49—Sarnia......cc0.ecceon 7 7) 4800 77-6 |: 20-4 10-80) ¢ 4074) 986.01 dase 10-7 5-1 14-50 
483—Owen Sound.......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 45-7 | 74-3 | 20 10-3. |.8:4 31-7 60 13-2 5-3 14-00 
44—North Bay........... 7-6 | 7-1 | 58-4 | 77-7 | 24-8 14-6] 4-8 44 60 14-2 4-9 15-50 
ASSO DULY. Hh 55. has 7-3 | ae 42-1 | 70-4 | 22 13-6 | 3-8 38-9 47-5 13-2 4-9 16-50 
AG--Cobalt 500. 00..,.04) 8 78 1 eO Abn ees | 23-75) 116 3:51) 80:24 56 13-6 5 17-25 
47—Timmins. ..... tee 7-3| 7-2| 42-5173 | 20-5 | 15 3.8 | 40 52 13-9 4-9 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... an 6-9 | 43-1 | 75 20 14-7 Vie 49.2 51-4 12-7 4.7 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 711 Pi 4308 perl |) 22 15°34. 3:71" 40 58 12-4 4.8 15-50 
50—Fort William.........| 7.2 7 42-6 | 66-6 | 24 11-9} 3 40-8 58 12-3 4.8 15-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-4] 7-4] 41-2] 60-9 | 19-7] 14:5] 2-9] 35-5] 58-6] 13-1 5-2 20-000 
51—Winnipeg 5 SA ORO eee, 7-2 7-3 41-2 60 19-2 14 3 35-5 59-6 12-4 5-3 18-50 
bas-Drapaon 60h), chs 7-6| 7-4 | 41-1 | 61-8 | 20-1 1401) 299 he 1 tee 5-6 ae8 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-9 | 8-0 | 41-9 | 63-2 | 20-6 19-9 | 3-0 37-9 56-7 14-0 BON a fos cages 
Des RAgINg Mee bak 7-8 | 8-1 | 48-3 | 64-2 | 18-4 17-5a| 3 38-4 53-6 13-7 5 Aa cates ane ies 
54—Prince Albert........ 8 7-9 | 39-8 | 64-1 | 22-7 21-6a| 3-7 37-8 60 14-2 D Birla eee a | 
55—Saskatoon............ 8:1) | SS 41-3062 (190-4) 20°8al) S71) (BG-s0 el be-4 14 Ste lol Sie. 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-6 7-7 | 43 62-6 | 21 20a 2-7 36 56-7 14-2 5A eae. 
Alberta (average).......... 7-6] 7-7 | 42-3 | 61-2 | 18-5 18:3 | 3-0 37-5 58-5 14-1 7 TE | ae rs bee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7.6 | 781 Ss 60:5 | 16-6 | 21-3a] 2-9 36-4 | 58-3 13-6 4.8 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-8 | 8 Wl A012) 61-8117-8 | | (18 -4al 3-4 37-5 60 14-5 ae ie a ae 
59—Edmonton........... 7-5 | 7-4 | 45-6 | 58-9 | 20-7 17:7al 3 35-7 | 56-2 13-8 4.9 g 
60—Calgary.........ce00. 7-6 | 7-71 47 | 89-6 | 18-5 16-3a| 3 37-9 57-8 13-4 4-8 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-5 | 7-6 | 40-7 | 65 19 17-6a| 3-2} 40 60 15 ra Ree eee 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 7-3 | 7-2 | 42-9 | 61-2 | 20-7| 22-0] 3-7] 39-1] 57-9] 12-5 Fe ee 
62—Fernie, i. ss sscecces 8 7-9 | 44-2 | 60 16:bel | (23s7al 4 ee 60 13-2 eae 
68—Nelson............50. 7.8)| .e-Siy ad Ge be? Wak Be eh 4-1 35 60 15 Bois bees. 
G4 Tralee 7.6 | 7-4) 45-2 | 63-41 21-8 | 24-4al 4-6] 35-4| 53-5 14-3 eh) eee A aN 
65—New Westminster....| 6-8 | 6-9 | 38-1] 58-6 | 18-3 | 20-8a] 2-7 33-7 | 588-3 10-6 4:90). ts... 
66—Vancouver........... 6-8] 6-7 | 41-8 | 58-7] 19-5 | 20a | 2-6] 50 57-8 10-9 Oy Ng Ce ah ee 
67—Victoria.............. 7-5 | 6-9} 45-3 | 60-8 | 22-7 |, 20-2al 3-61 36-2] 80-4 11-7 Steet Ae. 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-1 | 7-2} 39-8 | 60-3 | 20-3] 20-8a] 5 40 55 11-2 a ER Bere 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-2 | 6-7 | 44-7 | 63 92-6 | 24a | 3-2| 43-71 59-8 13-3 ok ee ee ee 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


h. Including lignite. 
six rooms, $10-$35. 


i. Including birch. 
s. Delivered from mines. 


w. Fomerly in bulk. 


c. Calculated 
p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 
t. Formerly in bags. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1940 
Wood Ms Rent 
" cS 
3 : 3 a 
8 a a: g 8 S Six-roomed 
Es £ o cs oF ae 2 eae 3 = eae houses with 
} i a op @ 5 >*|houses with] incomplete 
£8 a S§ BES &8 348 BPs = | .8|modern con- piadend 
g ky o Oh oe ne a) i ES wy < |S &] veniences, con- 
BB = Ee 8-2 2 S28 S28, =58 $ |! per month] veniences 
a 3) ea] en) on) RQ = Oo |= per month 
$ $ $ $ c. Cc. $ 
9-831 12-336 9-759 11-856 7-225 8-703 7-474) 26-5 | 9-2 24.258 17-846 
7-831 10-250 6-500 7-833 5-667 %-167 6-000} 28-6 | 9-8 21-500 15-083 
6:90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7:00 7-00 | 30-3 | 9-8]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6:00 | 30-6 |10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 Na DR: Soa Pe Ve Sipe ee We ee fel en OT SP Re pa 25 {10 |15.00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11- “50 8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |7-00-8-00 | 8-00- 9-00 5-00 | 30 9 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 | 4 
©. DARE Me RACAL DREN, te: PO Re | Leh bi Bd Lt iD | feed a edie PND A Be OO 26-7 |10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
OR Sse 8. ae aaa | 5) eal et Rn 2 eS} MS) Ra eee | A ene er 29-2 |10 |/18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-750-10-150 11-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500c| 23-9 | 9-9/19.00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-250 12-167 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 28-1 | 9-7 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50g 11-50g 6-00g 7-00g 5-00g 6-002 g 29-72] 9-9}20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-11-75 12-75 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 28-2 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 116-00-20-00 | 9 
Q- vlna OG TLL SS0+15> U0 fo eto EL ee, eee ae se aL Peet ns fey 25-9 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 }10 
dE eae FONN? bod ha ie aed tat 8, BC Pen ge ee Be DS Oo 28-4 | 9-8 20-00 15-00 |11 
9-482 12-607 11-083 11-989 8-417 8-821 8-400} 23-1 | 9-0 22-611 16-438 
10-50 11-00 12-67¢ 12-67 11-33¢ 11-33¢ 7-50c} 22:1 | 9:4/22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
7-50- 9-00 13-50 9-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 | 23-1 | 9-4/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 25 9-3/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
Greener Ante? ene FO IO Ok TIP He LIke eT eG Aetna FEIN LaoiPaalis: Rabe PEA 5 4) NO 21-5 | 8-5/15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7°75 12-50 10-33¢ 12-17 8-67c 9-67c 6-50c] 21-7 | 9 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
SF Fee oh A Rg I LE Cee en Pa amie, BCA OM gM ee MN ARR Bi Cee ea 20-8 | 8-7/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 100 (cycle 9-75cle. a alin ro (arc cede SAR 24-3 | 9-6/16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
7-50- 8-00 11-75 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10- 00. 10-00-12-00c] 25-1 | 8-8/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 7-50 ae Le A Aid 24-2 | 8-1/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-888 12-384 10-265 12-677 %-794 9.875 8-792] 24-6 | 8:8 25-679 19-036 
i: 25 |11-50-12-75 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-5 | 8-9/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-00 PAE TO MR Tea ay Pesldaed MN5 9: cF8 yc eg Ril ay I eles A aI Se 22-3 | 8-5/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
4 00 13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 24-1 | 9-2/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 BOO Mek ant as, ts ee 22 9-2118-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |24 
10+00-13-50d]12-50-13-00 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22-1 | 7-9/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 20 8-8]25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-00-13-50d 13-00 9-00 10-50 -00 50 Hee UMAR A 23-3 | 8 |20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
11-00 11-25 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 25-7 | 8-4/27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7°50- 8-50¢ 11-50¢ g g g g 22-6g} 8-3/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00-12-50¢ 12-50g g 16-00g g g g 24-5g) 9-1125-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-50 11-00 13-00 a 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-2127-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-50-12-75d 1450, SO0el ave Ve Bee er hen) 23-9 | 8-2/20-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 |32 
10-00-13-00d EST ee TE 17: 00-18 ay ee 13-00-14-00 10-00c} 24:5 | 9 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
10-00-13-00d 12-50 -00 8-00 G00) tpacerers ees (ak 23-8 | 8-5}22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-50-13-00d 12-50 |13.00-14.00]15- bostas 0 11-00 PSL O04: vache oe te 23-7 | 8-7/20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
10-50-13-00d ie eSNG FIT 8 ae a IR ah) REN (a Ome | 20-5 | 8 |20-00-26-00 }|15-00-20-00 |36 
9-50-12-50d -50 14-00 16-00 12-00 TOO he ea eed 23-2 | 9 |20-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |37 
11-25-12: Bs 11- 50-19. 50g g 15-00g g 13-00g 600g] 25¢ | 8-9124-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12-50g 12-50g g 15-00-16 -00g g 11-00-12-00g 800g] 24-4g] 8-8}23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
9-00-11-00g 11-00g g 2 g g g 20g 8-5/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
8-50-10-50g 10-50g g 16-00-18-00g g 12-00-14:00g] 7-00-10-00g) g | 8-6/25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
9-00- 9-50 jE A Mie ON Da acl RT NTT: aS» PANN Onin Want) A SANs A 25 9-6)20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
8-00- 9-00 11 SOT ROR BST HL PROP OW a eee es Lone va bakes 4 24 8-3/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-50 i: 00 |7: oF 00 | 9: 50-10. 00 580 | 7-O0-0re OO! [lide wore. 29 "EE NN MRS Toe RN a tah 44 
11-00-14-50 5-00 2-00 12-751 8-50 9-00 10-00 | 28-2 | 9-1/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
POO AS HOG. blew bed ck ee ss TOiSO0CIE ose dak 9'-00=/0- 750). cc vrweaes 31-3 | 9-5 sine 50 15-00 |46 
12-50-16-50d 16-75 9-50 10-50 8-50 TAR a 35 9-2 p 47 
8-75-11-50d 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 9-1/20- 00-30: 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-75-13-50d 12-50 7°50 8-75 6-50 eds Wc oneal 26-7 | 9-3/22-00-32-00 }15-00-23-00 |49 
11-75-13-50d 12-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 C8 RW tf aT Be) 25 9 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-863 TLIO TH RI Ped Weta soe 7-813 8-563 7-000} 26-2 | 9-5 26-500 19-250 
6-25-13-00h|14-00-15-50 |.........fccceceeveeee 6-50-8-75 | 7-50- 9-75 7-00 | 26 9-4/25-00-37-00 |18-00-25-00 |51 
5-00-11 20D) 12-00-17 000s sciver ida lakdet clea 6:50-9:50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 26-4 | 9-6/18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
8-369 CG a | Ree ce Rl CCAR 5-313 8-094 9-167| 28:3 | 9-5 25-000 18-500 
4-95-12-70h As TOLL EAEL 5. abate bs beds Sateen. «Mia eles ecru 7-00- 9-00 9-50 | 26 9-7/26-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |53 
8-25- 9-25h TOSO Rateter ee lone eine aoe 3-50-4-75 | 5-00+ 6-25 |............ 30 9-6]/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
Peo ol Dee CaM Ree rte bh) Pomel, Poem 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 29-1 | 9-3/20-00-27-00 |114-00-20-00 |55 
5-25- 9-10h PA OO ae SP ihe ates a SP We 10-00-11-00c 11-00c} 28 9-5/20- Cet 00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-219 ph di”. | pera Rerabeth eateeas wpe pea 5-500 6-500 4-000] 28-7 | 9-4 4625 17-750 
zg zg zg g zg zg 30g | 9-3/20- 00-33. 00 |14- on 8; 00 |57 
ALIEN A Be ete bi h I ete gore che amestealt vs lett iP nit panne MNS od hes | 1 Se baht 30 =|10 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00g 30-1g] 9-7/20- 00-30- 00 }15- 00-22. 00 |59 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50g g g 600g 7:00g 4-00g| 27-5g] 9-1/22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
ricer cy gtin| Nemo SB Ageed tuna CLR Gd & nepal Seiten Acie Amare PNPM Ae tae x 4-00 | 26 9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
10-286 OBEROI EL ek 6-875 7-286 4-825| 33-5 | 9-7 23-188 17-563 
BR ee aie BOA ee Me |e RDN Lok itches Paige Son [ Ser age rm nS (RIO eg |) OP coer 37-5 110 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 POCO Mee ee eee es 7:00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- 5-33c] 38-3 {10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
SOE O:SOr ito. ON a are pbb! we 6-25-7-75 | 7-50- 9-50 6-50c]...... 9-5/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-11-50 Disa al, Bde cone iis dol Reapsioe tS ry Grice! <2 oh 3-50 | 30 9-3}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-11-50 1 ae tro BAER eh A Kea laa an 25 4-25 | 30 8-9]22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 SUH0 Wise. istetshsee V9.5 San) 4:50-5:50 | 6:20- ”. 30¢ 4-77c| 32-4 |10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
B15 iy aI Ra Sp CR ate OF). egg GHC CRM Be as BBO MEL. ag PE a 32-5 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |68 
TES ose te eto tae ee arts) it auc 6.00-10.00i! 8-00-12-00i!............ 33-6 } 9-8!20-00-30-00 115-00-20-00 |69 


d. Including semi-bituminous. f. Petroleum coke. Natural gas used extensively. 


price per cord from price quoted. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and 


$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














Com- 














Commodities sodas 1913 | 1918 | 1920 
* All Commodities. 42... «45h oe 567 | 64-0)127-4|155-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1/127-9|167-0 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IPTOGUCES Pelee. Ne tee, 85 58-2)157-1|176-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
APCI y Bs Aches sie ots dee 49 63-9] 89-1/154-4 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9/156-9}168-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
hheirsProductsasdeae ee. 18 98 -4/141-9)135-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IBTOCUCES Tee center 83 56-8] 82-3)112-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUGCTS see Re As. be Ont inet 63-4}118-7}141-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7/136-1 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
IS AGCOM tr tars cote 2 Be oer 126 61-8/119-0)150-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2} 91-9)126-3 
Il. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7/133-3)164-8 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1] 81-9)108-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0)171-0 
Building and Construction 
IMsttenial swe. et ae 111 67-0/100-7/144-0 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 69-5/148-1/177-3 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A Matliel de) Roe pei ae 186 59-2)134-7|176-4 
BWA DEN al ey an ee 105 70-1)129-0)146-0 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1/132-6)160-6 
IeManines ©) Pst oths tty tees fees 16 | 65-9)111-7)114-1 
Phe onestia pve ee nee cease 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3 
Vet Minerale.) stent. Ges see eee 203 67-9)115-2)134-6 
Allraw (or partly manufactured)... 245 63-8}120-8}154-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8|127-7/156-5 


























a8 
1922 Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar. 
1926 | 1929 | 1930} 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
97-3|101-3] 95-6] 91-8] 64-3) 72-4] 85-4) 83-1] 73-2) 82-8) 83-2 
86-2) 99-9} 88-5} 84-9] 51-8] 66-7) 90-6] 85-1) 60-7) 73-9) 75:3 
96-0/103-7/110-0)106-1) 58-4) 70-5| 74-9} 79-2!) 73-3} 80-1) 79-7 
101-7|103-1| 92-8) 85-8] 67-7| 69-6] 73-9] 67-9) 65-8) 82-8] 83-4 
106-3/100-4| 94-9} 91-8] 62-7) 67-8! 77-3] 79-0} 76-3] 86-8) 86-9 
104-6/100-6| 93-5) 92-5} 85-0} 87-3}100-1/103-4| 97-4|102-6)102-5 
97-3/103-1|107-1} 93-1] 59-8] 69-2] 97-6] 71-3} 70-1] 76-3] 76:3 
107-0|101-7| 92-7] 93-3] 84-8] 85-9] 85-5) 87-0] 85-2| 87-2) 87-2 
105-4} 99-9] 95-0} 94-1} 81-8] 77-2] 81-6] 80-5| 77-9) 87-0) 87-4 
96-9/101-9] 94-6] 93-3] 69-3] 73-8) 78-3) 79-0] 74-1] 82-7|..... 
90-2)102-3} 98-8/100-2} 59-8] 70-8) 79-4] 81-2} 72-2) 79-6)..... 
101-4|101-7| 91-8] 88-7] 75-7| 75-8) 77-5| 77-6) 75-4). 84-8]..... 
98-8|100-7} 96-1} 89-5} 59-5} 69-3] 88-7| 82-5} 68-1] 79-2]..... 
104-1/103-3} 94-1} 96-2] 87-1) 90-2] 92-3] 94-5) 94-9} 96-6)..... 
98-2/100-4| 96-3] 88-8] 56-4] 67-0] 88-3] 81-2] 65-1} 77-3]..... 
108-7|101-4|100-6| 96-1] 75-1) 84-2) 97-3) 91-0} 87-4) 94:3]..... 
95-8|100-2| 95-4] 87-2| 53-2] 64-1] 86-8] 79-5) 61-3] 74-4]..... 
91-2/100-8} 88-1} 83-1] 52-5) 64-4) 85-1} 80-0) 58-9) 71-3]..... 
95-9/104-2)107-0|103-0] 59-5} 71-4) 77-1) 79-2) 73-8) 82-7]..... 
88-0/101-0! 98-0) 91-1] 44-6} 65-5} 90-0} 83-0} 65-1] 70-3) 71-8 
91-7| 97-3|105-4| 97-4] 58-5} 69-3) 66-3] 73-3) 67-6) 77-8]..... 
106-8|100-4} 94-7) 91-6] 63-1] 67-7| 77-1] 78-6] 76-0) 86-5)..... 
106-4/101-4| 93-5) 91-2] 80-0} 82-7| 90-0} 87-5| 84-8] 88-9|..... 
94-7/101-7| 96-6] 89-8] 52-1] 67-3} 86-8] 79-7] 65-1} 75-9 
100-4|101-5| 93-2) 91-3} 67-8] 72-1] 79-6] 82-0} 73-2) 81-8)..... 


























+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


{For the week ended March 29, 1940; monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 396) 


Retail Prices 


Changes in meat prices were slight. In beef 
sirloin steak was fractionally higher at the 
beginning of March at an average of 28-4 
cents per pound while shoulder roast was 
down from 16-4 cents per pound to 16-2 cents. 
The price of mutton rose from 24-9 cents per 
pound in February to 25:5 cents in March. 
Fresh pork averaged slightly lower in March 
at. 23:2 cents per pound and breakfast bacon 
was down from 30:2 cents per pound in 
February to 29-8 cents in March. Lard 
averaged 11-7 cents per pound in March as 
compared with 12:1 cents in February. 
Creamery butter was again somewhat lower at 
31-3 cents per pound in March as compared 
with 82:2 cents in February. Cheese ad- 


vanced in the average from 25-5 cents per 
pound to 26°5 cents. Flour was fractionally 
higher at 3-5 cents per pound. The price of 
potatoes averaged $1.90 per 100 pounds as 
compared with $1.86 in February. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of March, 1940; Halifax $17.75; 
Charlottetown $14.50-$15.50; Saint John $16; 
Quebec $14.75; Three Rivers, $16; Sherbrooke 
$16.75; St. Hyacinthe $15; Thetford Mines 
$17.50; Montreal $15-$15.25; Ottawa $16.75; 
Kingston $16; Belleville $16.50; Peterborough 
$17.50; Oshawa $15.50; Toronto $15; St. Cath- 
arines $15.75; Hamilton $15-$15.50; Galt $16- 
$16.50; St. Thomas $16.50; Cobalt $20; 
Timmins $19.75; Port Arthur $18; Fort 
William $18; Winnipeg $20.50. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. The following notes 
afford information as to recent changes in 
prices in several of these countries. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1980—100, was 
128-6 for February as compared to 125:6 for 
January, an increase of 2:4 per cent for the 
month. The index of food and tobacco prices 
increased 2:8 per cent to 126-4 during the 
month while the index of industrial materials 
and manufactures increased 2:2 per cent to 
129-5. As compared with the figure for the 
corresponding month of 1939 the all commodi- 
ties index number for February showed an 
increase of 82-9 per cent. 


The Statist index number on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 124-5 at the end of Febru- 
ary as compared with 124-1 at the end of 
January, an increase of 0-3 per cent for the 
month. During the same period the index of 
prices of all foodstuffs declined 1:7 per cent, 
an increase of 1:5 per cent in the cost of 
animal foods being more than offset by a de- 
crease of 2°4 per cent in the vegetable food 
group and a decrease of 0:4 per cent in the 
sugar, coffee and tea group. The industrial 
materials group increased 1:5 per cent during 
February, there having been increasesin all its 
sub-groups except textiles. As compared with 
the figure for a year earlier the all com- 
modities index for February, 1940, showed an 
increase of 40°5 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number on the base July, 1914—100 was 
179 at the beginning of March as compared 
to 177 at the first of February, an increase 
of 1-1 per cent for the month. The index of 
food prices was unchanged at 161, increases in 
the prices of eggs, cheese and the higher priced 
grades of margarine having been offset by re- 
ductions in the prices of bacon and fish, other 
food prices entering into the index being 
practically unchanged. During the month the 
index of clothing prices increased from 260 
to 265-270, that for fuel and lighting materials 
from 202 to 205 and that for sundries increased 
from 190 to 198. The index for rent has not 
changed since May, 1939, being still at 162. 
Under the Rent and Mortgage Restriction Acts 
rents cannot be raised unless there have 


been structural changes or improvements or 
increases in rates (LABour Gazerts, November, 
1939, page 1196). 

India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914—100, was 133 for Novem- 
ber as compared with 121 for October, an 
increase of 9-1 per cent for the month. The 
index for all foods increased from 121 to 139 
or 14-9 per cent, while that for non-foods in- 
creased from 122 to 129 or 5-7 per cent. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934—100, 
was 113 for December, 1939, as compared with 
109 for the previous month, an increase of 3:5 
per cent. During the same period the food 
index rose 5:9 per cent to 126 while that for 
clothing rose 2:2 per cent to 91, and that for 
sundries rose 1-0 per cent to 99. The indexes 
for rent and for fuel and lighting materials 
showed no change, both standing at 100. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926—= 
100, was 78-7 for February as compared to 
79:4 for January, a decrease of 0-9 per cent 
for the month. With the exception of the 
chemicals and drugs group which was un- 
changed and the housefurnishings group which 
increased 0-3 per cent all the groups making 
up the index showed decreases. Textile prod- 
ucts declined 3-2 per cent, hides and leather 
goods 1-2 per cent, foods 0°8 per cent, farm 
products, 0:6 per cent, metal and metal prod- 
ucts and sundries 0:5 per cent each, fuel and 
ligthing materials 0-4 per cent, and building 
materials, 0-2 per cent. The all commodities 
index number for February, 1940, was 2:3 
per cent higher than the corresponding figure 
for 1989. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923—100, was 85-4 for January, 1940, as com- 
pared to 85:3 for December, 1939, an increase 
of 0-1 per cent for the month. During the 
month, food prices increased 0:4 per cent, the 
index rising from 78-5 to 78:8. The index 
of rent was unchanged at 86:6. The index 
for clothing rose from 72-9 to 78, that for fuel 
and lighting materials from 85:6 to 85:8 and 
that for sundries from 96-8 to 96:9. The index 
for all items for January of this year was 
exactly the same as that for January, 1939. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec Court Enforces Payment of Rates 


Fixed Under Collective Agreements Act . 


Without Deductions for Purchase of 
Goods 


R. Justice Sévigny of the Superior Court 
of Quebec on January 25 allowed the 
action of the Joint Committee of the Con- 
struction Industry for Quebec against the 
defendant for $410, made up of $341 in wages 
due eight labourers covered by an agreement 
made binding on May 7, 1938, under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act plus the 
20 per cent which the Act allows the Joint 
Committee to collect from employers violat- 
ing the provisions of a decree. The workmen 
had been employed in the construction of a 
shed for the Universal Auto Limited, prac- 
tically all the interest in which company was 
vested in the defendant who was its manager. 
The agreement fixed a 40-cent hourly rate 
for labourers. Actually the men received only 
20 cents in cash for each hour’s work. The 
defendant’s foreman stated that men had 
offered to work for 15 cents am hour because 
they were starving and that he employed those 
recommended by the defendant, the company 
of which he was manager and its officers. The 
company made contracts with eight workers 
for the sale to them of used cars, the arrange- 
ment being that about one-half their salary 
was to be paid to the company on account 
and possession of the cars was to remain with 
the company until the full purchase price was 
paid. A clause provided that if default were 
made in any payments all prior payments were 
to be forfeited to the company as damages 
and interest. There was no obligation on the 
defendant to continue to employ these men 
whose ability to pay depended on their em- 
ployment. Both transactions, the receipt by 
the worker of his wage and his payment on 
the car, took place on the same day in the 
defendant’s office. Apparently none of the 
cars had ever been delivered. There was, 
however, no evidence of bad faith or undue 
exploitation. Except for the method of pay- 
ment the terms of sale were the same as for 
other purchasers, and the defendant had in 
fact offered in January, 1939, to annul the 
contracts and return payments made up to 
that time. 


Some of the original contracts provided 
that the payments were to be one-half the 
salary; later a definite sum was substituted. 
The Court considered the original contracts 
illegal as defeating the purposes of the decree 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
since the Act is declared to be a matter of 
public order and section 13 of the Civil Code 
states that laws in the interest of public order 
cannot be altered by private agreements. 
Further, section 990 declares the consideration 
for which a contract is made is illegal when it 
is contrary to public order. The illegality of 
the original contracts was not wiped out when 
they were replaced by the second ones. In 
the Court’s opinion, although the law does not 
expressly forbid a worker to contract with his 
employer for the purchase of goods which are 
ordinarily sold by him in the course of his 
business, it would be contrary to the spirit 
of the law to uphold a contract between em- 
ployer and employee which would leave the 
latter open to losing part of his wages. Comité 
Conjoint de VIndustrie de la Construction de 
Québec v. Guillemette et al. (1940) Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 93. 


Combining Wage Claims in One Action 
Under Quebec Fair Wage Act Cannot 
Allow Appeal Otherwise Barred 


On February 20 the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench allowed the motion of eleven defendant 
employees who asked for dismissal as far as 
they were concerned of an appeal from a 
judgment in their favour on January 26 on the 
ground that the sum claimed by each appellant 
workman was under $200 which is the minimum 
amount that the Code of Civil Procedure 
requires to be involved in an appeal. Under 
the Fair Wage Act one action may be brought 
for the combined claims of several workmen 
which in this case exceeded $200. It was held 
that when the separate claims were too small 
to be subject to appeal, advantage could not 
be taken of a special law such as the Fair 
Wage Act to raise the sum to the amount 
required to permit an appeal. Cousins et al, 
Appellants vs. Harding et al (1940) Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour du Bane du Roi 
(en appel) 226. 
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Introductory Note 


The present is the twenty-third report in the 
series on wages and hours of labour in Canada. 
The first report in this series was issued as a 
supplement to the Lasour Gazerre for March, 
1921, and contained figures as to wages and 
hours of labour for certain trades in various 
cities in Canada from 1901 to 1920, with index 
numbers by groups based on wages in 1913 
as 100. It also contained samples of wage rates 
for common labour in factories, miscellaneous 
factory trades in a small number of industries, 
and wages in lumbering from 1911 to 1920, 
with index numbers. Subsequent reports, in 
most cases issued as supplements to the 
Lasour Gazerte for January each year, brought 
these figures down to date with extensions 
from time to time to include additional indus- 
tries and classes of labour. In most cases 
these additions contained data back to 1920. 
Wages and hours on steamships on the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts and on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence river were first covered 
in Report No. 21, with data for 1929, 1936 
and 1937. 

Certain of these reports, however, contained 
special features. Report No. 5 (1923) dealt 
with Hours of Labour in Canada and Other 
Countries. Report No. 3 (January, 1922) in- 
cluded an appendix with statistics of wages 
and hours in coal mining in Canada from 
1900 to 1921 with index numbers for the three 
principal districts. Report No. 7 (January, 
1925) included an appendix with figures for 
agriculture from 1914 to 1923. Report No. 11 
(January, 1928) contained an appendix on 
wages of employees of steam railways, 
considerably increasing the information for 
the years since 1917 with a more extensive 
record from 1901 to 1927 and also a new 
series of index numbers. Each report from 
No. 7 (January, 1925), to No. 14 (January, 
1931), contained data not only for the previous 
year but back in 1920, except that figures for 
1922, 1923 and 1924, the years of least change, 
were omitted from some of the tables owing 
to lack of space. Report No. 15, issued in 
January, 1932, contained data for the years 
1926, 1930 and 1981, with figures for 1920 
also in some cases. Report No. 16, issued in 
January, 1933, afforded figures for 1930, 1931 
and 1932 with figures for 1920 and 1926 also 
in some tables. Subsequent reports in each 
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case have included figures for the calendar 
year just ended, for the preceding year and 
for 1929. 

In Report No. 15 (January, 1932) the num- 
ber of cities for which data were given in 
Table I as to building trades and electric rail- 
ways was increased to approximately forty, 
and in the case of printing trades to fifteen, 
and these cities have since been covered in 
subsequent reports. Previously this table 
covered only thirteen cities, except that data 
for building trades in Windsor, Ont., were in- 
cluded, beginning with the report for 1928. 
Sheet metal workers employed in building and 
construction have been included with build- 
ing trades since 1927, while sheet metal workers 
in factories have been included in the table 
on manufacturing industries. The section of 
the table on metal trades previously given 
was omitted from Reports Nos. 15 and 16 
for 1931 and 1932 but figures for these trades 
appeared in the tables of sample rates of wages 
and hours in the sections of Table X on 
foundries and machine shops and other metal 
manufacturing industries. This section of 
Table No. 1 was, however, included in Report 
No. 17 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 1930 
to 1933 and has been continued in subsequent 
reports. As in previous reports figures on 
wages for the metal trades in mines and on 
railways appear in the tables in those indus- 
tries. 

The appendix on wages and hours under 
provincial minimum wage legislation, included 
first in Report No. 12, issued in January, 
1929, was enlarged in Report No. 18, Janu- 
ary, 1936, and in subsequent reports, to in- 
clude also data as to wage rates in certain. 
collective labour agreements enforceable under 
legislation in several of the provinces. Report 
No, 20, January, 1937, contained a section on 
hours of labour under provincial legislation. 
The present report contains a similar appendix 
with the information revised to date. Report 
No. 20 also included an appendix on average 
weekly earnings in merchandising and service 
establishments, containing a summary table 
compiled from a report issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics for 1935. Reports 
Nos. 21 and 22 contained similar data for 
1936 and 1937. For subsequent years no 
data has been collected. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1929, 1938 and 1939 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


 ; HE present bulletin contains data for the giving wages in agriculture in 1938 and certain 
years 1929, 19388 and 1939, but the previous years, average earnings of steam 
tables on building, printing, metal trades railway employees in recent years with num- 
and electric street railways give figures bers employed in 1938, average earnings of 
for 1920, 1926, and 1930 to 1939, while coal miners with numbers employed and days 
the table on steam railways is for the worked from 1921 to 1938. 

years 1920 to 1939, inclusive. In the appen- The table of index numbers of rates of wages 
dices information is given as to minimum  ¢ontains figures showing changes in a number 
wage rates under provincial legislation, wages |, occupational groups, from 1901 to 1939, and 
and hours of labour under collective agree- § ; th f 1911 193 
ments and schedules of wages and hours made or, certain, CF! SPOUDE tien to 2: 
obligatory by orders in council in certain prov- the base year being 1913. Index numbers for 
inces, also as to the federal government fair other groups have not been calculated as 
wage policy and hours of work under pro- figures back to 1913 have not been compiled 
vincial legislation. There are also tables and published. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF BATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1901-1939 
(Bates in 1913=100) 











. Average* Com- | M iscel-, Logging rt 

Print- | Electric] Steam —__——_—__—____—_—————_|_ mon | laneous| and General 

Year Metal ing Rail- | Rail- | Coal Factory|Factory| Saw- | average 
Trades| Trades| ways | ways | Mining Une _- Labour | Trades | milling | weighted 

(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) weighted| Weighted (gz) (2) 

19CLR) OAR 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 67-4 GG RUE SP PAS ee, TR eR. 
19 OD. ods v4 check 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 70-0 CELTS Wf Ps ema | a eae Oe OR nA op 
IMELO RNS ork tetany 73°3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85 +3 72°5 PH AEB Please ocaletar IE | parson ed bee ster ure RAS Fem Tyee 
1900S Pas 75-9 66-1 73-1 76-9 85-1 44-5 TESA Ey. MEN SPRCC soca s aes Stata. 
BOOS ie ax cine’: 78-6 68-5 73°5 74-5 86°3 43-7 OSG Ab scievaiariciae ok bee, 5. quent aM 2 
LO0CH 3. S442 79-8 72-2 75°7 79-3 87-4 78-6 Seale One nel ee lias dee Pa Bei teres S 
TOO Gareee oaks» 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 82-8 Shisige sl ee 2 Sepia We ell oe seed, de 
[SOS sete 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 84-9 eM eR A Ae | cece RE bia ng I alle, he 
TOOOIBALE «25h. « 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 85-9 SSF Merten ozs etree. «SARS . APU 
1910 sete. ceegest 888 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 88-9 SReSistvecne Ms | teres Wwe aces | saan 
LOU ren tace 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-4 92-6 94-9 95-4 96:3 94-1 
LOTR ee 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 $6-0 97-1 98-1 97-1 98-8 97-3 
gL Ba eee 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 160-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-6 
1 eee lh ee ofa 100-5 | 102-4 | 101-0} 101-4 | 101-9 101-3 1@1-1 | 101-0 | 103-2 94-7 101-3 
LOLS oS ee 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7} 102-3 101-4 101-6 | 101-0} 106-2 89-1 162-2 
OWT tes eae: 106-9 | 105-8 | 102-2} 105-9) 111-7 105-8 105-4 | 110-4} 115-1) 109-5 109-5 
ILI Pp ee ee 128-0 | 111-3 | 114-6 | 124-67) 180-8 119-9 122-4} 129-2 | 128-0} 130-2 125-6 
LORS ALI ey 155-2 | 123-7 | 142-9 | 158-0 | 157-8 143-9 145-9 | 152-3 | 146-8 | 150-5 147-2 
LOTO Se Wee Se 180-1 | 145-9 | 163-2 | 183-9 | 170-5 165-3 169-5 | 180-2] .180-2 | 169-8 173-4 
1920 Ora st 209-4 | 184-0] 194-2 | 221-0] 197-7 197-9 202-2 | 215-3 | 216-8} 202-7 207-7 
Tove es 186-8 | 193-3 | 192-1} 195-9 | 208-3 191-2 186-8 | 190-6 | 202-0] 152-6 189-9 
LOZ ame eee 173-7 | 192-3 | 184-4] 184-4 | 197-8 182-5 176-6 | 183-0 | 189-1 | 158-7 180-2 
CPA rset a ete 174:0 | 188-9 | 186-2} 186-4 | 197-8 183-3 178-3 | 181-7 | 196-1} 170-4 184-2 
1ODARS. SMe 175-5 | 191-9 | 186-4 | 186-4 | 192-4 183-7 179-5 | 1838-2 | 197-6) 183-1 186-4 
1 92D are as 175-4 | 192-8 | 187-8 | 186-4 167-6 180-1 178-4 | 186-3 | 195-5 | 178-7 185-4 
1ODG es aie 177-4 | 193-3 | 188-4) 186-4} 167-4 180-8 179-4 | 187-3 | 196-71] 180-8 186-3 
TO2fan. . ne 178-1 | 195-0 | 189-9 | 198-4] 167-9 184-8 185-6 | 187-7 | 199-4] 182-8 196-4 
19DS el paint. 4 180-1 | 198-3 | 194-1} 198-4] 168-9 187-4 188-3 | 187-1} 200-9 | 184-3 192-2 
NOQO) Sere ect 184-6 | 202-3 | 198-6 | 204-3 | 168-9 192-7 195-0 | 187-8 | 202-1} 185-6 196-0 
1930.2 eae S 186-6 | 203-3 | 199-4] 204-3] 169-4 194-4 197-3 | 188-2} 202-3 | 1838-9 197-1 
LOS ivaeeters, devcta 182-9 | 205-1] 198-6 | 199-2t| 169-4 191-8 188-7 | 183-4 | 197-3 | 163-0 189-1 
OSD SFE 174-7 |} 194-2 | 191-1] 183-9 | 164-0 181-4 179-4 | 178-6} 184-3 | 141-3 177-7 
19RD its bees. & 169-2 | 184-3 | 182-7 | 179-7 | 161-9 172-6 170-2 | 168-1 | 175-7 | 121-7 168-3 
LORY eee pee 168-0 | 183-5 | 182-4] 173-7 | 162-9 170-9 167-1 | 170-8 | 180-5 | 145-1 170-5 
1035. ees 169-7 | 184-5 |} 183-7 | 183-9 | 165-8 174-6 172-4] 174-9 | 184-7 | 152-3 175-4 
OS Garnte ocr 170-1 | 185-2} 185-5} 188-9] 165-9 175-2 172-9 | 179-7 | 188-8} 165-9 178-6 
19ST. Seas. 187-4 | 187-8 | 190-5} 196-1 | 166-8 182-3 182-9 | 195-5 | 203-7] 188-1 191-7 
TOSS aie ane a Ne 189-3 | 190-7 | 193-7 | 204-3 | 174-4 187-0 187-8 | 199-7 | 210-3 | 197-2 §197-4 
IRI vides atte 189-8 | 191-51 194-9 | 204-3 | 174-5 187-6 188-4 | 201-4 | 211-8 |{ 194-3 198-3 


* Average of previous six columns. 

** Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 

t Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 

t Including a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 

(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1939; 18 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 
after 31 to 42 cities. 

Ma Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1939. 

c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1939, 

(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1939. 

(e) Twenty-three classes. 

ft Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1939. 

g) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., also 
included. §Erroneously printed as 199-4 in last report. 
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Changes in Wages 


The recovery in wages, which first appeared 
in logging and sawmilling and in common 
factory labour in 1934 and extended to all 
groups in 1935, continued during 1936, 1987. 
1938 and to a slight extent during 1939. 

As the figures are obtained each year for 
the beginning of September or earlier the 
changes in wages after that month are not 
reflected in the report except in a few cases 
such as building trades and electric railways 
for which any later figures are usually avail- 
able from new agreements. The index num- 
bers showed average increases of somewhat 
less than one per cent in miscellaneous factory 
trades; building trades and for common labour 
in factories; half of one per cent or less for 
printing trades, electric railways, metal trades 
and coal mining. Decreases in logging and 
sawmilling averaged over one per cent (logging 
one and one half, sawmilling one per cent). 
The average increase for all groups (weighted 
according to the approximate number of em- 
ployees) was one half of one per cent. 

In manufacturing most of the industries 
had average increases of less than one per 
cent. Some, however, showed average in- 
creases of somewhat more than two per cent— 
leather tanning, production of electric batteries 
and shirt manufacturing. The increases 
averaged between one and ‘two per cent in 
the bread and cake, biscuit, brewing, carriage 
and truck body, radio, sheet metal and rubber 
industries. 

In the industries for which index numbers 
have not been calculated there were increases 
of ten per cent for longshoremen at Halifax 
and Saint John in the autumn. On the Great 
Lakes increases of one cent per hour were 
general but an increase of four cents had been 
made at Port McNicoll late in the 1938 season. 
In grain elevators the increases averaged over 
one per cent. In electric current production 
and transmission increases averaged almost 
one per cent, but were slightly more in the 
maritime and western provinces. For civic 
employees there were some increases by way 
of restoration of reductions made since 1931 
gradually restored since 1934. For steamship 
and tug employees there were a few increases 
on the Great Lakes, these being usually in 
cases where increases were not made in 1937 
or 1938, when increases of five to fifteen dollars 
per month were general. In metal mining there 
have been very few changes since 1937 when 
Increases averaged five per cent. Many 
miners, however, receive bonuses based on 
the prices of metal as well as on production. 

For previous years it will be seen from the 
table of index numbers that by 1920 wages had 
reached levels about 100 per cent higher than 
in 1913, in some groups the increase being over 


one hundred per cent while for building and 
printing trades the increases were appreciably 
less, being only about 80 per cent. After 1920 
all groups showed some decreases, although 
printing trades and coal mining reached the 
peak in 1921 instead of 1920, declining some- 
what thereafter. The decreases in coal mining 
in 1925 were comparatively steep and tended 
to reduce the average for the six groups aver- 
aged for the period back in 1901. From 1925 
to 1930 the movement was upward in each 
group. In 1930 the index numbers for most of 
the groups were slightly higher but that for 
lumbering declined slightly. In 1931 all groups 
were downward except printing trades and 
coal mining. In 1932 and 1933 all groups were 
down, the greatest decreases being in lumber- 
ing and building trades. In 1934 lumbering 
showed substantial increases, factory labour 
also advanced appreciably and coal mining 
slightly while the other groups were lower. In 
1935 all groups were appreciably higher and 
the upward movement has continued since 
but in 1939 the increases were slight in all 
groups except logging and sawmilling where 
decreases occurred. 

The weighted index number (with wage 
rates in 1913 as 100) for all groups in 1939 at 
198-3 was higher than in 1929 and in 1930 at 
196-0 and 197-1 respectively, but lower than 
in 1920 at 207-7. 


Building Trades 


In the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in any of the 
other groups, but in 1920 there were consider- 
able increases. In 1921 decreases of 10 cents 
per hour were general and in 1922 decreases of 
5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1923, 
1924 and 1925, while there were upward 
movements in the average, it was due to 
increases in particular trades and in certain 
cities, and not to a general upward move- 
ment for most of the trades and _ localities. 
From 1926 to 1930, the upward movement was 
somewhat more general. During 1931 there 
were numerous decreases, in some localities 
the reduction being general while in others 
it was confined to certain trades. During 1932 
and 1933 the decreases were general, averaging 
about 10 per cent, while in 1934 there were 
decreases in some trades in certain cities 
but no general downward tendency appeared. 
In some cases there were increases so that the 
average decrease was about 3 per cent. In 
1935, increases occurred chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, some of them due to the agreements 
which established minimum wages under pro- 
vincial legislation as outlined in Appendix D. 
In 1936 the upward movement continued with, 
however, decreases in certain trades in a few 


localities. In 1937 there were increases in 
several of the localities and in 1938 increases 
became fairly general. In 1939 there were in- 
creases in only a few cases. 


Metal Trades 


In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in 
most of the other groups, there being a good 
demand for labour in the manufacture of 
munitions. During the industrial activity in 
1919 and 1920 further increases were made, 
but in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases 
occurred. In 1923 and 1924 some recovery 
was experienced, in 1925 there was practically 
no change, from 1926 to 1930 there were some 
slight changes upward, but during 1931 the 
changes were downward, while during 1932 
and 1933 the decreases averaged 5 per cent 
and 3 per cent respectively. In 19384 there 
were comparatively few decreases, with some 
increases, so that the average was down less 
than one per cent. In 1935 wages recovered, 
being slightly higher than in 1934, and this 
slight recovery continued in 1936 and became 
substantial in 1987. In 1938 amd 1939, how- 
ever, the advances were slight. 


Printing Trades 


In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were somewhat less than in most of the other 
industries but in 1921 when many of the three 
or five-year agreements between employers and 
the unions expired, rates were advanced and 
hours were reduced in many cases. Increases 
appeared each year thereafter down to 1931. 
During 1932 decreases of 10 per cent were 
general in the western provinces and were 
made in some cities in the east. In 1933 the 
decreases were general, averaging 5 per cent. 
In 1934 while there were further decreases, 
there were some increases, the average being 
down less than one per cent. In each year 
from 1935 to 1939 there were a few increases. 


Electric Street Railways 


In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter until 1931 
after which reductions occurred until 1934. 

Since 1930, on many of these railways, with 
reduced traffic, operating costs were lowered 
to some extent by reducing hours per day, and 
therefore daily wages, instead of reducing 
hourly rates. In 1934 very few changes in 
wages were made so that the index number 
was practically unchanged. Some increases 
occurred in each year from 1935 to 1939. 


Steam Railways 


In steam railway employment, wage in- 
creases were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, but in 1921, decreases averaging about 
12 per cent for all classes were made and 
in 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance 
of way employees and for freight handlers, 
clerks, etc., were made, averaging about 10 
per cent. In 1926, at the end of the year, 
wages of conductors, trainmen, brakemen, 
baggagemen, and yardmen were advanced 
about 6 per cent, that is, by half the amount 
of the reduction in 1921, and during 1927 
similar increases were made in rates for other 
classes. In 1929, increases were secured by 
shop and maintenance of way employees and 
by certain classes of train crews on some lines. 
In 1931, while practically all classes were to a 
great extent on short time, changes in rates 
were not made until the end of the year when 
a 10 per cent deduction from each employee’s 
pay was made for train, engine and telegraph 
service employees from December first. In 
the early months of 1982 the same deduction 
was applied to other classes. 

In 1933, earnings of employees in engine, 
train and telegraph services were subjected to 
a deduction of 20 per cent from May to 
October, inclusive, and 15 per cent there- 


after. The deduction for most of the other 
classes was increased to 15 per cent in 
December. 


Toward the end of 1934 amendments to the 
agreements between the railway companies 
and the employees provided that the general 
deduction of 15 per cent would be changed 
to one of 12 per cent on January 1, 1935, 
and to 10 per cent on May 1, 1935. Early in 
1937 an amendment to each agreement pro- 
vided that the deduction would be as follows: 
February 1, 9 per cent; April 1, 8 per cent; 
June 1, 7 per cent; August 1,6 per cent; Octo- 
ber 1, 5 per cent; December 1, 4 per cent; 
February 1, 1938, 2 per cent; April 1, 1938, 
none. 
Coal Mining 


In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 decreases 
were made in Nova Scotia and Vancouver 
Island and in 1923 and 1924 slight decreases 
occurred in the latter. A substantial decrease 
occurred in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
in the three principal districts, being especially 
steep in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. Slight increases, however, were 
provided for a number of classes in some of 
the mines in Alberta toward the end of the 
year. In 1926, reductions were effected in 


Nova Scotia but wages in the other fields were 
practically unchanged. Slight increases were 
made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. In 
Nova Scotia in February, 1930, rates for 
labourers were changed by increases of 5 
cents to 15 cents per day and certain other 
datal classes were slightly increased. During 
1931 rates of wages were steady but the 
industry suffered greatly from short time, that 
is, collieries were operated less than six days 
per week to a great extent. In 1932 in Nova 
Scotia rates were reduced 10 per cent in 
March, except that a minimum of $3.25 per 
day was provided for in the principal mines. 
In the other districts rates were reduced only 
in a few of the smaller mines. In 1933, wages 
in the Drumheller district in Alberta were re- 
duced more than 10 per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
rates were unchanged in the principal mines 
but there were reductions of about 15 per 
cent in certain mines of medium size. In 
1934 partial restorations of these reductions 
were made in some Nova Scotia mines, while 
decreases occurred in New Brunswick. In 
1935, increases of about 5 per cent were made 
in Nova Scotia and in Alberta in the Drum- 
heller and Edmonton districts. In 1937 datal 
rates in several of the principal mines in Nova 
Scotia were increased by nearly 10 per cent. 
In 1938 the rates were increased 5 to 10 per 
cent in the various districts in Alberta and in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass district in British Col- 
umbia. In the principal mines in Vancouver 
Island in British Columbia average increases 
of 7 per cent were made. In 1939 there were 
practically no changes in rates except that in 
Saskatchewan the terms of settlement of a 
strike provided that the rates in a new agree- 
ment would be retroactive to December 11 
with a minimum rate of 40 cents per hour for 
labourers. In Alberta in a small number of 
mines increases in wages were made similar 
to those in other mines in 1938. 

The index number for 1901 to 1934 does 
not include New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and the Princeton district in British Columbia. 
The inclusion of these figures for 1934, when 
weighted according to numbers of miners em- 
ployed, made no change in the result. 


Factory Labour 


Factory labour had shown almost the great- 
est percentage increases up to 1920, both for 
common labour and for the various trades, 
but steep decreases appeared from 1921 to 1923 


after which the trend was upward until 1931 
when a considerable number of decreases 
occurred. In 1932 decreases in rates were 
numerous and steep in some cases. There was, 
however, a pronounced tendency to reduce 
hours per week or per day or both, frequently 
on a short time basis, with relatively small 
reductions in hourly rates. In some cases, 
where hours per day were reduced more than 
daily wages, the hourly rate became higher. 
In 1933, rates were again generally downward 
but less steeply. In 1934 there were numerous 
increases in nearly all of the manufacturing 
industries but comparatively few decreases so 
that the index number rose by nearly 3 per 
cent. In 1985 the upward movement con- 
tinued. In Ontario and Quebec this was due 
to some extent to agreements establishing 
minimum rates in various localities and in- 
dustries under provincial legislation. In 1986 
wages were increased in many establishments 
in all manufacturing industries and in 1937 
and 1938 the upward movement continued. In 
1939 there were comparatively slight increases 
in nearly all of the industries. 


Logging and Sawmilling 


In logging and sawmilling steep increases 
in wages appeared up to 1920, followed by 
particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 1930 when 
more decreases than increases appeared. Dur- 
ing 1931 decreases were general, and again in 
1932, wage reductions of 20 per cent being 
quite common. In 1933, wages were still 
downward but there was a pronounced up- 
ward trend toward the end of the year for the 
ensuing season. In 1934, substantial increases 
in wages were general both in logging and in 
sawmills so that the index number rose by 
about 20 per cent. Provincial regulations as 
to wages in logging in New Brunswick and 
Quebec came into force that year. In 1935 
the increases averaged 5 per cent. In 1936 
wages were again upward, the increases aver- 
aging nearly 9 per cent. In 1937 the average 
increase was over 13 per cent and in 1938 was 
5 per cent. In 19389 there was an average 
decrease of over one per cent as the number 
of decreases in wages reported exceeded the 
number of increases except in British Col- 
umbia where increases were more numerous. 
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Nature and Scope of Report 


The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wage rates and in hours of 
labour during the periods covered. The fig- 
ures given in each report afford a continuous 
record for the years included, the data being 
from the same sources as far as possible. 
Whenever a new source of information 
becomes available, the figures for previous 
years are secured, if possible, and the record is 
revised accordingly. 

Information is compiled from reports secured 
annually from representative employers and 
trade unions, and also from union agreements. 
The information is obtained in June for build- 
ing trades, civic employees, steamships, truck- 
ing and cartage, longshoremen, logging and 
sawmilling, pulp and paper mills, and for iron 
and steel products, including automobiles, 
parts and accessories. For other trades and 
industries the information is secured chiefly 
in September. For the classes covered in 
June, later information is frequently received 
and used. 

Figures are secured from practically all the 
large establishments in the various industries 
and from a representative number of the 
smaller establishments. These reports are sup- 
plemented by figures obtained by officers of 
the Department and by resident correspondents 
of the Lasour GazETTe in the principal indus- 
trial centres. 

Wages in manufacturing are shown by 
samples numbered one, two, etc., each sample 
showing the predominant rate in a certain 
establishment; in some cases, for large estab- 
lishments two or three samples are given; in 
other cases where the same rate is paid by 
a number of firms a sample may represent 
several such firms in order to avoid repetition. 
Additional samples of rates above or below 
the predominant rates have been included 
where an appreciable number of workers were 
receiving such rates; where it appears to be 
preferable a range of predominant rates is 
used. The locality in each case is not given 
as it would in many instances make possible 
the identification of the particular establish- 
ment. For common labour in factories sample 
rates are given by localities for the principal 
manufacturing centres only. 

For the following industries wages are given 
in the form of samples as in the case of factory 
labour; steamships, grain elevators, electric 
current production and transmission, tele- 
phones, laundries, logging and sawmilling, and 
metal mining. 

Figures for particular localities are given 
for building, metal, and printing trades, elec- 
tric railways and civic employees in Tables I 
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and II, and for trucking and cartage, and 
longshoremen in Table III, also for common 
labour in factories in Table IX. 

The statistics as to building trades show the 
prevailing rates of wages and hours of labour 
for nine classes of labour for the years 1920, 
1926, and for 1930 to 1939 inclusive, for the 
building season beginning in the spring of each 
year. During the year 1931, however, changes 
occurred later in the season more extensively 
than is usual, and the rates in effect at the 
end of the year were therefore obtained and 
included. For 1933 a similar survey was made 
again toward the end of the year in several 
cities. As in all previous years, changes in 
rates reported down to the end of the year, 
from the sources mentioned above, are in- 
cluded. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the rates include 
agreement rates made obligatory on all em- 
ployers affected under provincial legislation as 
to collective agreements and industrial stand- 
ards; in British Columbia they include mini- 
mum rates for the construction industry under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act, and in Mani- 
toba under the Fair Wages Act. Such rates 
of wages and hours of labour are given in 
Appendix D. 

On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between the several railways and the 
employees, members of the organizations of 
railway employees, the principal railways 
having the same rates for nearly all the prin- 
cipal classes. The figures published are taken 
from these agreements. 

In water transportation the organization of 
various classes of employees negotiate scales of 
wages, hours and working conditions with many 
of the steamship companies although agree- 
ments are not always signed; other operators 
tend to pay about the same rates. 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in most cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The 
figures published from 1920 to 1933 were 
taken from such agreements. The figures for 
average earnings of contract miners, however, 
were received from representative employers 
in each district. In some of the mines in these 
districts the wages of unorganized employees 
are somewhat lower than the rates in the 
agreements. For Report No. 18, and sub- 
sequent reports, statements as to wage rates 
and hours of labour have been requested from 
the operators of all the larger mines throughout 
Canada and the figures so secured have been 


compiled by provinces or districts. The result- 
ing figures include those for many mines not 
operated under agreements as to wages and 
working conditions, and cover the mines in 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the interior 
of British Columbia for which figures were 
not previously published. 

In metal mining the rates of wages and 
hours of labour are shown as samples for 
mines in the various parts of Canada, secured 
from representative employers. 

In logging, Table VII, the data each year 
is for the season beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring in Eastern Canada. 


Data as to Hours 


In earlier reports the hours of labour shown 
throughout were the standard or regular 
hours per week, per day, etc., and did not 
indicate the hours actually worked either over- 
time or on short time. During 1931 a number 
of establishments in many of the manufacturing 
industries reported operations on a short time 
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basis. In the report for that year, No. 15, 
covering the years 1926, 1930 and 1931, stand- 
ard or full-time weekly hours were shown as 
before, with full-time weekly or daily earnings 
where hourly wages were not used. 

In Report No. 16, with figures for 1930, 
1931 and 1932, in the tables on manufacturing 
industries, the hours of labour for these years 
were those reported by employers, whether 
short time or regular hours, and the wage 
rates were brought to an hourly basis, except 
in certain industries, clothing, bread, cake, 
biscuit, candy, brewing and paper box making 
for which regular hours were reported chiefly, 
employees being usually paid by the week. 
The same procedure has been followed in sub- 
sequent reports except that wages for boot and 
shoe manufacturing are given on a weekly 
basis with the hours shown as reported. In 
this industry, as in some instances in clothing 
manufacturing, the hours actually worked by 
individual piece workers are not always re- 
ported and the hours shown are those on which 
the department or factory is operated. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
Were given in order to show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. For each series of rates, that 
is, for each trade or occupation in each 
locality, index numbers were calculated both 
from the hourly rates and from the weekly 
rates, and these index numbers were averaged 
for all localities, by groups, thus indicating 
the relative changes in weekly rates and in 
hourly rates. The year 1913 was taken as 
the base period, that is the rate for 1913 in 
each case was taken as 100, so that the index 
numbers showed the percentage changes in 
rates from year to year prior to and since 
that date. An average was also made for all 
of the series in these tables, in order to 
indicate the general trend in wages in such 
trades as a whole. In making the average 
index numbers for the six groups the simple 
arithmetical averages were taken, no allow- 
ance being made for the importance of each 
trade or group by using a system of weighting. 
In Report No. 3 this table of index numbers 
for the thirteen cities was brought down to 
September, 1921. 

In subsequent reports the index numbers 
of hourly rates from 1901 to 1921 have been 
reproduced, with figures since 1921 calculated 
by ascertaining the average increase or de- 
crease per cent in the figures for each group 
each year from the figures for the preceding 
year and adjusting the group index number 


accordingly. The index numbers therefore 
show approximately the movement of wage 
rates in each group for the past year as com- 
pared with the movement in previous years 
and show current levels as compared with 
levels in 1918. In Report No. 3 index num- 
bers of daily wages in coal mining were given, 
calculated in the same manner as the index 
numbers in Report No. 1. The index number 
for the coal mining group since 1921 has 
been calculated in the same manner as those 
for the other groups. The index numbers 
for metal trades, previously calculated from 
Section b in Table I, omitted for 1931 and 
1932, were calculated from the average per- 
centage changes in the samples for such trades 
in Table X for those years. 

A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering (logging and sawmilling) 
calculated from the sample rates published 
was also given for the period 1911 to 1920 
in Report No. 1. These figures have been 
brought down to 1939 in the same manner as 
the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 

The classes of labour for which rates were 
used for the calculation of index numbers 
for the period 1901 to 1939 are, in the main, 
skilled trades; and practically all of these 
classes, including the unskilled, are organized 
to a great extent in trade and labour unions. 
The index numbers for these six groups there- 
fore show the trend of wage rates in a number 


of organized occupations whose members, ex- 
cept coal miners and steam railway employees, 
work chiefly in cities. They do not, however, 
indicate the changes in wages outside of indus- 
trial centres. 

The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages in factories show the trend of 
wages for labour in manufacturing industries 
in which there are many establishments in 
small centres as well as in cities. The figures 
for lumbering cover sawmilling in both large 
and small centres and logging in the principal 
districts. 


Weighted Average Index Numbers 


Beginning with Report No. 19, in addition to 
the simple average for the six groups with 
figures from 1901 to 1937, weighted averages 
have been calculated for these six groups and 
also for all nine groups in those years for which 
figures are available. The index number for 
each group is weighted by the average number 
of wage-earners in the industry represented, 
as shown by the decennial or the annual indus- 
trial census of 1921 and of 1931, the average 
of the figures for these two dates being taken 
in each case. 


93444—24 
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The weights were as follows (in thousands): 
building trades 143; metal trades 131; printing 
trades 25; electric railways 18; steam railways 
161; coal mining 28; common factory labour 
110; miscellaneous factory trades 363; logging 
and sawmilling 77. 

It will be observed that this weighting has 
most effect in modifying the effect on the gen- 
eral averages of the figures for coal mining 
and lumbering in which from time to time 
since 1920 the changes have been quite differ- 
ent from those in the other groups. 

Weighting, within groups, although desirable, 
has not been done. In such groups by occupa- 
tions or industries weighting makes compara- 
tively little difference as rates of wages for 
the various classes of labour tend to rise and 
fall to the same extent even in different locali- 
ties. In the three groups, Common Factory 
Labour, Miscellaneous Factory Trades, and 
Logging and Sawmilling, the index numbers, 
being calculated from samples, the averages 
are automatically weighted by the number 
of samples which vary according to the num- 
ber of workers in the various occupations and 
industries. 


Locality 


Prince EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown— 


sewer meer reer eco srer ere er eeoerens 


a | 
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TABLE 1—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 







Electrical 


Bricklayers : 
nad ik orn Carpenters ak ES Painters 
Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 
<5 48 80 48 ay 3) 48 
.80 48 .80 48 80 48 
80 44 .80 48 .80 44 
80 44 80 48 Rs. 44 
.70 44 .70 48 | .65- .70 44 
.70 44 .50 48 65 44 
.70 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
.60- .70 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
.60- .70 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
.65~ .80 44 .70 48 | .50- .623| 4448 
.65- .80 44 .70 | 44-48 | .624-.75 44 
.70- .80 44 .70 | 44-48 | .624-.75 44 
.66 | . 44-54 .70 44 . 66 44 
57 44 .60 44 SOL 44 
ae 44 .90 44 aif: 44 
4033 44 1.00 44 73 44 
. 674 44 85 44 .674 44 
55 44 80 44 .50 44 
Hil 44 80 44 .50 44 
.55~ 60 44 80 44] .50- .55 44 
.60* 44* .80* 44*| .50- .55 44 
.60* 44* . 80* 44*| .50- .55 44 
. 65* 44* .85* 44*) .50- .55 44 
.70* 44* stig 44* 60 44 
Ai Peron .75-1.00 54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .41- .60 54 
A ee .70- .80 54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .385- .50 54 
CON ain Sees .85- .90 48 | .45- .60 54} .50- .60 | 48-54 | .40- .60 48-54 
BM ree .85- .90 4g | .45- .55 54; .50- .60 | 48-54 | .40- .60 48-54 
ae Ee 80 4g | .40- .50 54 50 54 | .40- .50 54 
eis ee S05) 48 45 54 50 48 45 54 
ee a5 4g | .40- .50 | 48-54 .50 48 | .40- .50 48-54 
Ber ee. Bio 4g | .85- .55 | 48-54 50 48 | .35- .50 48-54 
Ne sice eee .75 Ag | .45- .55 48 | .45- .60 48 | .85- .55 48 
Ree Se .75 | 44-48 | .45- .55 | 44-48 | .45- .60 | 44-48 | .35- .55 44-48 
tiie eal 70 4g | .45- .55 48 | .40~ .50 48 | .40- .45 48 
are SPA tab. -70- .75 | 44-48 | .45- .55 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-48] .40- .55 44-48 
PS Pe eet Ae 91 48 .70 48 | .65- .70 48 | .55- .65 48-54 
«ie Motes ees .91- .94 4g | .50- .60 BO ides Labi choi] S Mecghenite .50 48-54 
nae 1.12-1.154 44 | .60- .65 54 .65 48 | .50- .60 48-54 
BS Se 1,124 44 | .50- .65 54 .65 48 | .50- .60 48-54 
ie ON a 90 44 50 48 . 60 48 .50 44 
a benedin lat: 150= .70'| 44-48 | .85= .40 | 44-60 |........0.].....0...] .25— .55 44-60 
a eee Ne. .50- .75 | 44-48 |] .85- .55 | 44-54 .60 | 44-48 | .40- .50 44-54 
PY Pt Bre .50- .75 | 44-48 | .85- .55 | 44-54 .60 | 44-48 | .40- .50 44-54 
Ree cere! .50- .75 | 48-54] .385- .55 | 48-54 | .52- .60 48 | .40- .55 48-54 
Se, RS -60- .75 | 44-4 | .40- .55 | 44-54] .52- .60 | 44-48 | .40— .55 44-48 
eas ene aed .80 | 44-54 | .40- .55 | 44-54 | .50- .60 48 | .40- .55 44-54 
RENAE Sere .80 | 44-48 | .45- .55 | 44-48 | .50- .60 |] 44-48 ro) 44-48 
Ss ne ae .75- .80 | 48-50 | .60- .65 | 48-54 .50 48 .75 44-48 
Ba a one 1.00 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-48 .50 48 | .50- .65 44-48 
Bea ee 1.15 | 44-48 .75 | 44-48 65 48 .65 44-48 
Sper biacot 1.15 | 44-48 .75 | 44-48 65 48 . 65 44-48 
HA eet ce 1.00 | 44-48 .60 | 44-48 .65 | 44-48 65 44-48 
Sashes Sen ene .90 44 | .50- .60 | 44-48 | .60- .75 | 44-48 AbD 44-48 
2.) See 90 44] .50- .60 | 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 44-48 
leg gop scale 90 44} .50- .60 | 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 44-48 
Be ats Ws 2 90 44} .50- .60 | 4448 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .40— .55 44-48 
.90 44} .50- .60 | 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .40— .55 44-48 
ee te coe .90 44} .50- .60} 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 44-48 
.90 44} .50- .60! 44-48] .50- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 44-48 


*Rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Nova Scotia, 1936. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 

















Trades 
aQa@QqaooqqqqqqQqQQQuquunau0uam eee 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
95 48 .75- .80 Ct as Or ee ne 1.00 48 -45- .50 48 
Ra, ce mel IO ee 70- .75 Baas Stel Mane Lo whe Date Ben Palin oma Odea Paria” ot Sires fe dad aER DeRAD ees Comes 
Sd ep eee ae 7D Ey ee OO oe, IM os ee a Re shed .35- .40 44 
1.00 44 75 BANC MeL: MEME IM «hue as eal: [to ate ean cills eh Re ancee, .85- .40 44 
80 44 ths RS ae 2 or ae lag 2 9 De DY .80- .35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 DOs SOU MO | pn AS" sree ea po Rie nukes wet .25- .35 48-54 
80 48 “78 44 ORI LS Ten ASS cp need rd tiene ili ad SEM ey .25- 635 44-54 
80 48 ni) 44 OSIR | RA IG. cide co scchctee li eH nee ee .25- .35 44-54 
75- .80 48 70- .80 44 AORIP | ANA SAS slit ye cae emcee Bk ee cee aye .25- 35 44-54 
75- .80 44-48 70- .80 44 70 65 44 .80- .35 44-48 
80 44 70- .80 44 70 70 44-48 .30- .40 44-48 
80 44 70- .80 44 70 70 44-48 .385- .40 44-48 
75 44 70 44 70 .75— .80 44 .40- .45 48-54 
90 44 .60 44 60 80 44 .25- .35 44-54 
1.00 44 . 90 44 85 90 44 35- .45 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 85 90 44 35- .40 44-54 
85 44 .85 44 75 .90 44 .385- .40 44-48 
.70 44 -1- .85 44 .65- .70 .70- .80 44 .380- .40 44-54 
.10 44 “16 44 .55- .70 70 44 .30- .40 44-54 
10-75 44 fs) 44 ',65- .70 70 44 .30- .40 44-48 
.10- .80 44 HDS 44* .65- .70 70 44 .30- .40 44-48 
.70- .80 44 Boy 44% .65~ .70 70 44 .30- .40 44-48 
. 75*—, 80 44* .85* 44* .65- .70 70 44 30- .40 44-48 
. 80* 44% eh elite 44% 70 70 44 30- .40 44-48 
60- .80 54 . 60 48-54 55 .50- .75 54 .30- .40 54 
55- .65 48 . 60 45— .60 .45- .50 54 .80- .50 54 
70- .75 48 . 60 48 70- .75 .90 48 .30- .45 54 
70 48 . 60 48 70- .75 90 48 .30- .40 48-54 
70 48 50- .60 48 70 80 48 .25- .35 54 
70 48 .50 48 65 75 48 .20 54 
70 48 .50 48 65 75 48 25- .35 48-54 
70 48 .50 48 60 75 48 .25- .85 48-54 
75 50- .65 48 60 75 48 .25- .35 48-54 
PES 44-48 -40- .65 44-48 . 60 75 44-48 .25- .35 44-54 
iis 48 .40- .50 48 .45- .50 70 44-48 .80- .35 4 
£15 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 .50- .60 70 44-48 .80- .85 44-48 
91 48 .77- .85 48 .60- .68 91 48 .40- .50 40 
-91- .94 48 . 65 48 . 60 80 48 .30- .3 48-60 
-90 48 85- .90 44 60 90 48 .380- .40 48-54 
1.00 48 .90 44 60- .65 75— .90 48 .30- .40 48-54 
.90 44 .80 44 100 60 48 .80- 135 48-54 
-50- .70 44 .70 44 SOO bs PUM ART etek WU RDS als bo NG .25- 35 44-60 
-50- .75 44-48 .70 44-48 .55- . 60 70 44-48 120— BD 44-60 
305 44-48 . 70 44-48 55- .60 70 44-48 .25- .35 44-60 
aio 48 .60- .75 44-48 MED) RR RAAT ba ea eles awake eB .25— .35 44-54 
.60- .75 44-48 .60- .65 44-48 soi tho | 1 NAARBA ST Doo See als ne es .25— .35 44-54 
.60- .80 44-48 .60- .65 44-48 FOOT SOE WM Adena Ag uly Nee ea eet ee .25- .35 44-54 
-60- .80 44-48 .60- .65 44-48 .60- .80 55- .65 44-54 .80- .35 44-54 
80 48 . 65 48 60 80 48 45 48-54 
1.00 44-48 .65 4 60 80 48 380- .45 48~54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 75 80 44 .85- .40 48-54 
1.15 44-48 oho 44-48 65- .75 80 44 .85- .40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 .65- .75 44-48 65 80 48 .30- .40 48-54 
-90 44 60 44-48 50- .60 80 44 .80- .85 44-54 
90 44 50~ .65 44-48 50- .65 60- .70 44 .80- .35 44-54 
-90 44 60—- .70 44-48 50- .65 60- .70 44 .30- .35 44-54 
90 44 60- .70 44-48 50- .65 60- .70 44-48 .30- .35 44-54 
90 44 60- .70 44-48 50- .65 60- .70 44-48 30- .40 44-54 
90 44 60- .70 44-48 50- .65 60- .70 44-48 30- .40 44-54 
90 44 60- .70 44-48 50- .65 60~- .70 44-48 80- .40 44-54 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) Building 
Se 
Bricklayers Electrical : 
and Masons Srorpentors Workers parewre 





Locality ——. ——_|— oc_i — mom \bmoON- 
Wages |} Hours| Wages ) Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
ea QUEBEC 
COV N Pape rte 5 Cnn BMNO G8 7 SRM UP gs AE: te ALAIN 75 50 | .50- .60 | 48-60 | .50- .65 54 | .50- .60 
RODS Peeters «Gk tails Cetahera tia eae S Bam reon it cues 90 54 | .45- .55 | 54-60 | .45- .55 54 | .40- .60 48-54 
TERT Raatgaiee O ORRRR eee SE RRL EER PS Be ety 1.00 | 44-54] .50- .60] 44-54] .50- .65 | 44-54 | .50- .60 44-54 
7 REE EIST bee ES Ia AUR OAR, GR ce SEVIS 1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .60 | 44-54 | .50- .65 | 44-54 | .50- .60 44-54 
OSE SL See. RWG oe cm serosa Op ie sce e sud ake ieee 90-1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .55 | 48-54 | .50- .60 48 | .50- .60 48-54 
DOS O Uh RS mm eneanre 2 na) cpnnigeade oie) ebbeveldecrettaties 5 | 40-54] .40- .55 | 40-54] .45- .55 | 40-48 | .40- .50 40-54 
TOCA CRY DMEM kts Don cee ii cieliamin ds tie iiecadtcs 70 | 40-48 | .35- .50 | 40-48 | .40- .55 | 40-48 | .30- .50 40-54 
BGT ee ceo Met oR PE ciuines een hous, Sie iaeie eget 70- .80 | 40-48 | .50- .60] 40-48 | .45- .65:| 40-48 | .45- .55 40-48 
TET A TANS STR, RRR a AIS SE GEIR. 70- .80 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 40-48 | .45- .65 | 44-48 | .45- .55 44-48 
POST ny pe to Me Le Poeun cetera SSB Pea lees 75- .80 | 4448 | .55- .60 | 40-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 44-48 
AOGS 3521 ried s atthene a Ea eRIORAob le ak abet spares 75- .80 | 44-48 | .55- .60 | 4448 | .55- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 44-48 
NOSO Fe se oa aie che eects Ao one eae elsciels 75- .80 | 44-48 | .55- .60 | 44-48 | .55- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 44-44 
Montreal—** 
TODO 6 Fes calBNal ak oa Reetdieee Pte. celars Ree neers 1.00 44 674 48 | .65- .80 54 65 50-54 
TORRE Se et Uaioe ee els pe eae mek BETES SF 1.00 50 | .65- .75 | 44-60 | .60- .70 | 44-464] .60- .70 44-49 
1s BY a ARIAS 5 REG WN REND ve arnt Ae ea ae eo 1.20 44 | .75- .85 | 44-55 | .75- .90 | 44-464] .65- .85 44-49 
LOST Sy RO CRRA ys eed co tees on Guic R ate eraae 1.00-1.20 44 | .65- .85 | 44-55 | .75- .90 | 44-463) .65- .85 44-49 
TIO PAE CLG 2 aa AP 9 Tee reedt crs Fore Wh MORE A .75- .85 44] .60- .75 | 44-55 18 65 44-49 
OSS 2 os aH ace. Soba cacace BG RAR Seen 50- .75 | 40-50 | .30—- .65 | 40-60 65 44 |} .45- .60 40-50 
OSA Tne Orme ce Mw aa Se 40- .70 | 40-50 | .30- .60 | 40-55 | .50- .65 | 40-48 .30- .60 40-50 
OTE SAME Rt) AU RFT SL Ya a a tne 70- .90 | 40-48 | .60- .70 | 40-48 | .65- .70 | 40-48 | .60- .65 40-48 
TICOTS YEN Hae Ro RPS TUR OURS a dT CSN a SP 70- .90 | 40-48 | .60- .70 | 40-48 | .65- .70 | 40-48 60 40-48 
TEE Ty ie le DANE OS Te ea eC IRL Is TN 80- .90 | 44-48 .70 | 44-48 75 | 44-48 66 44-48 
TEES SARS RRR A Se rR aa Aa Pat 4 80- .90 44 .70 44 75 44 66 44 
NOS ON AEs Wan) 0 ame fact Res wcadeez preloce ete ropoernais 80- .90 44 .70 44 75 44 66 44 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
LCDIONNE CR. EE RUS ghana tee See Pate of edn d) 1.00 44 85 44 .80 44 75 44 
ODT ccs. oe i eee ony Byles. ANE eh Rea Re ay 1.10 44 io 44 80 44 65 44 
OSU tested santa es Maer Nae a3 yl 0 sd de RU RR ee 44 .90 44 80 44 70 44 
“KETENE ine Tor Sa Me A 1.25 44 .90 44 .80 44 70 44 
TTS FN 0 a Di" SM em a 1.00-1. 124 44 80 44 | .70- .80 44. . 60 44 
TRESS tari 00S TAL. SREY AN eRe eS TaD BS | ee . 75-1. 125 44 .70 44 .70 44 | .50- .60 44 
RORY Wiis (Oe aN oramaa dite Rel ie re Wit sia / as el . 75-1. 00 44 .70 44 .70 44 | .50- .60 44 
ORE ee ey er Par or. me 218 RO he ta coat en 5-1.0 44 0% 44* 70 44 .60* 44* 
TORT ea es. v Reals Canaan bh sei ier Mir aS Ra Mas 85*-1.00 44* .70* 44* 70* 40* 65* 44* 
Seah else RSSEME uttate sso au ReAzcar cole Srare RR aetna ate 85- .95 44 . 80* 44* 70 40 65 44 
AES aaa ral thai ae a seamen hehe SU a Sek OO SM 0* 4* Son 44* 80* 40* 65 44 
HOE {9 Plata ee boa haar a UR encom Re lg 90-1.00 44 . 85* 44* 80* 40* 70* 44* 
Kingston— 
TT AEE RCE een, Oke A MAmeS Kael aR A CAYO ya hn 85 48 Mies 44 .70 44 70 44 
DODGY ult MSL irae area eS ccuncne teat Rie levee sve Pe oe 1.00 44 . 85 44 .70 44 70 44 
5 (OB | ARS TTR Nt Rn, eae eee). Re 1.10 44 90 44 80 44 80 44 
102 IR Eee rae er Tie ae i Sc Cae GS Meee 1.10 44 90 44 .80 44 80 44 
SE SA OE Pope Sie 9 EER A aa AE BS Te Ai Ze 1.10 44 90 44 80 44 | .70- .80 44 
OSE fi te rete a, Rie Wen BCR ry ely cit SRO em gE 95 44 15 44 .70 44 70 44 
vk ee Dem rea cs aii a CBr 8 9 a a oa ta 95 44 75 44. 70 44 70 44 
hee pate uae 5 Mia ai lec ta) Mane WE ean 95 44 75 44 70 44 70 44 
IIE ieee en Wea AS NE, ae 150 ae ACh Ae oT, pte ge 95 44 15° 44* 70 44 70* 44* 
POS ee ee Pe RFE ei AE eee at Calate o LEED atari ay 95 44 80* AA*) 10— ao 44 70 44 
gS Howie ety abt IVT le aa atc WAT AS a One 1.00 44 80 44 | .70- .75 44 70* 44* 
AG BOY Plot INR se Deda Uae Be cer Ohba pete costa eam 1.00 40 80 44 | .70*-.75 44* 70* 44* 
Belleville— 
1 CYP TARR ae AR Baht Meat Waa yt Mona eR A at! iA 1) ih ou 75 54 65 GOT Fee A ec oe aie ated caer 
LOD Gitte re kts ten ia Nees bi OE eRe a 90 54 75 54 75 48 | .60- .75 54 
DOS is hadi eae ail eRe IRR Te Sante Ee te MN rt 1.00 | 44-54 80 | 44-54 75 48 | .70- .75 54 
11 eee rae ara tA ay edt ms aon 1.00 | 44-54 80 | 44-54 75 48 | .70- .75 54 
PO ee eR MRO oT Ne ek a a 90 54 | .50- .70 54 60 | 48-54 | .50- .65 54 
BOSS soc noms Lc Reh owes erate Gates nih Oot mee cicestere 75 54 50- .60 54 60 54 40- .50 54 
a eek tha Seat aa fae ee acl chars ct Ee eee .65- .75 48-54 | .50- .60 48-54 . 60 48 | .35- .50 48 
OS ON co viale seit c! clipedeie ciel SN ances cehaveaie sb A oaeee one ater .75- .90 48-54 | .50- .70 48-60 | .60- .75 48 | .35- .60 48-60 
MOBO ccc. SAA ess ocdddite.s oc cease ae cock ae ae .75- .80 48-54 | .50- .70 48-54 | .60- .70 48-54 | .35- .60 48-54 
LOSS: OC Sce eck Oe See ce ete ee es oe a .75- .90 44-54 | .50- .70 44-54 | .60- .70 44-54 | .35- .60 48-54 
BOSS ctecie ey Cae Peis Sp wie ete idete tele, SS eee .75- .90 44-54 | .50- .70 44-54 | .65- .70 44-54 | .40- .60 48-54 
TOS OR a ie yer rake C9 ikepes che bec okt A Ne -75- .90 | 44-54] .50- .70 | 44-541 .65- .70 | 44-54 | .40- .60 | 48-54 


*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 

**Beginning in 1934 agreements approved by Order in Council under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
Quebec, 1934, established minimum rates of wages for various trades in certain cities, towns and other defined jurisdictional 
territory throughout the province. On May 1, 1937, the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, Quebec, 1934, was replaced 
by the Act entitled an Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages. On March 18, 1938, the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages was 
Aimee @ ha an Act entitled The Collective Labour Agreements Act. The minimum rate in each range is that approved under 

ese Acts. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


Trades—Con. 








—eeGu0V37—V7————————eV—Oeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee ee | | | Lf 


Plasterers 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
.70 54 
.85 54 
1.00 44-54 
1.00 44-54 
.90-1.00 44-48 
15 40-54 
.70 40-48 
.70 40-48 
.70 44-48 
ais 44-48 
ay 5) 44-48 
nis 44-48 
. 80 54 
1.00-1.124 44-49 
1.05 44-492 
.85-1.05 44-49 
.85 44-49 
.50- .75 40-50 
. 67 40 
.70- .80 40 
.70- .80 40-48 
. 80 44-48 
.80 44 
.80 44 
.85 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
.85 44 
75 44 
.75 44 
. 80* 44* 
. 80* 44* 
.80 44 
oor 44* 
. 85* 44* 
.85 48 
1.00 44 
1.10 44 
1.10 44 
1.10 44 
.95 44 
.95 44 
.95 44 
95 44 
.95 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
ays) 54 
.90 54 
1.00 44-54 
1.00 44-54 
.90 54 
ages 54 
.65- .75 48-54 
.75- .80 48-54 
.70- .80 48-54 
.70— .80 48-54 
.75- .80 44-54 
.75- .80 44-54 





Plumbers 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
.50- .60 54-60 
.45- .60 54-60 
.50- .60 44-60 
.50- .60 44-54 
.50- .60 44-48 
.40- .55 40-48 
.40- .55 40-48 
.45- .65 40-48 
.45- .65 44-48 
.50- .65 44-48 
.55- .65 44-48 
.55- .65 44-48 
Eh 44 
.65- .85 44-494 
.90 44 
.90 44 
es 44 
.50- .75 44 
.50- .75 40-54 
.65- .75 40-44 
.65- .75 40-44 
hs) 40-44 
15 40-44 
75 40-44 
.80 44 
.85 44 
1.05 44 
1.05 44 
. 924 44 
Nees 40-44 
afi 40-44 
Bis 40* 
.83* 40* 
.85 40 
.95* 40* 
EOD 40* 
. 80 44 
.90 44 
.90-1.00 44 
.90 44 
.75- .90 44 
.75- .80 44 
.65- .80 44 
.65- .80 44 
.65- .80 44 
.70- .80 44 
.70- .80 44 
.70- .80 44 
.70 54 
.70- .75 48 
.70- .90 48 
. 70-1. 00 48 
.70-— .90 48-54 
.60- .70 40-54 
. 60 40-48 
.60- .75 40-48 
.60- .75 40-48 
.60- .75 40-48 
-60- .75 44-48 
.60- .75 44-48 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

50- .55 54 

.45— .55 55 

.50- .65 44-54 

50- .60 44-54 

50- .60 44-49 

40- .55 40-48 

40- .55 40-48 

.45- .65 40-48 

45— .65 44-48 

50- .65 44-48 

.55— .65 44-48 

.55- .65 44-48 

60- .65 44-50 

.70 44-50 

80 44 

.80 44 

65 44 

.50- .65 44 

.50- .60 40-50 

.60- .70 40-44 

.60- .70 40-44 

.65- .70 40-44 

.65- .75 44 

.65- .75 44 

hid 44 

83 44 

00 44 

00 44 

.90 44 

hs 40-44 

NZD 40-44 

575 40-44 

175 40-44 

. 82 40-44 

85 40-44 

85 40-44 

.80 44 

.80 44 

90 44 

90 44 

.70- .90 44 

.80 44 

.65- .80 44 

.60- .70 44 

.60- .70 44 

.60- .75 44 

.60- .75 44 

.60- .75 44 

. 60 48 

.60- .75 48 

.60- .70 48 

.60- .70 48 

.70 48-54 

.50- .70 40-54 

.55- .60 40-50 

.55- .70 40-48 

.55- .70 40-48 

.55- .70 40-48 

.55- .70 44-48 

.55- .70 44-48 





$f 85S) 4, he) 6, 00/9) t ahie. (oe eke (eG wis keLenll® aie ise mie sie @ sis fs) 9 69.0) Sale) ois 


Stonecutters 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
.65- .70 48-54 
.45- .60 54 
.60- .80 44-60 
.60- .80 44-55 
.60- .80 44-48 
.50- .65 40-48 
.50- .65 40-48 
.50- .65 40-48 
.50- .65 40-48 
.70- .75 44-48 
.70 44-48 
.70 44-48 
3745) 44 
alts 44 
.75-1.00 44. 
.75-1.00 44 
.75-1.00 44 
.70 44 
.65- .70 40 
.50- .75 40 
.50- .75 40-44 
80 44 
80 44 
80 44 
. 874-1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.05 44 
1.05 44 
.90 44 
.60- .90 44 
.60- .80 44 
80 44 
.80 44 
. 80 44 
80 44 
.80 44 
Byes 48 
1.00 44 
1.10 44 
1.10 44 
1.10 44 
95 44 
95 44 
95 44 
.95 44 
95 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
.90 54 
1.00-1. 25 44-54 
1.00 44-54 
.90 48-54 
.75- .80 48-54 
80 48 
.75- .90 48-54 
.75- .90 48-54 
.90 48-54 
.90 48-54 
.90 48-54 


Labourers 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
45 54 
.30- .40 54-60 
.80- .45 44-60 
.380- .45 44-60 
.80- .40 44-54 
.380- .35 40-54 
.25- .35 40-54 
.35- .40 40-48 
.35- .40 44-48 
.40 44-48 
-40 44-48 
.40 44-48 
45 50 
.30- .40 50-60 
.85- 45 44-60 
.30- .40 44-60 
.30- .40 44-60 
.15- .40 44-60 
.15- .40 40-60 
.380- .40 40-48 
.30- .40 40-48 
.40 44-48 
.40 44-48 
.40 44-48 
. 60 44-50 
.45- .50 44-54 
.45- .50 44-54 
.45- .50 44-54 
.40- .45 44-54 
.35- .40 44-54 
.o0- .40 44-54 
.35- .40 44-54 
.40* 44-50* 
.40 40-50 
.40*-.50 40-50 
.40*-.50 40-50 
.35- .40 44 
.30- .40 44 
.30- .40 44 
.oD 44 
eo5 44 
.85- .40 44 
.385- .40 44 
.35- .40 44 
.35- .40 44 
.30- .40 44 
.385- .40 44 
-40- .45 54 
.35- .40 54 
.85- .40 54 
.30- .40 54 
.380- .40 54 
.25- 40 48-54 
.30- .40 48-54 
.30- .40 48-54 
.30- .40 48-54 
.30- .40 48-54 
.30- .40 48-54 
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TABLE 1—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 














Bricklayers Electrical : 
egret Carpenters Workers Painters 
Locality 
Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours | Wages Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
ee 
‘ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Continued 
Peterborough— 
1920 85 48 | .75- .85 | 44-54 | .75- .85 48 | .60- .70 44 
623 48 0 44 
90 | 44-48 50 44 
80 44-48 50 44 
80 | 44-48 .50 44 
50 48 45 44 
50 48 | .40- .50 44 
50 48 | .40- .50 44 
50 48 | .40- .50 44 
60 | 44-48 | .40- .50 44 





873 44 "5 44 
80 441 .65- .75 44 
1.95 44 | .85- .90 44 
1.25 44| .75- .85 44 
1.00 40°) .75- .824 44 
1.00 40 | .50- .75 44 
1.00 0 | .50- .75 44. 
1.00” 40* 75% 40* 
1.00* 40* 75* 40? 
1.60 0 25 40 
1.00 40 75 40 
1.00 40 75* 40* 
70 44 70 44 
Trea ee | 5 44. 
60- .75 44 80 44 
60- .75 44 80 44 
60- .70 | 44-50 70 44 
65 | 44-50 65 44 
65 | 44-50 65 44 
65- .70 44| .60- .75 44 
b5- 70 44 65* 44” 
65-70 44 65 44 
65-70 44 65 44 
65- .70 44 65 44 
85 44 674 44 
75 44 70 44 
85 44 “75 44 
95 44 75 44 
95 44 1 44 
75 44 | .60- .70 | 40-44 

"5 44 60 
75 44 60* 40° 
75 44 65% 40* 
75 44 ‘65 44 
| a pee] age 

. bo 

Brant ford— 44 

1920 75 44 60 50 
70- .75 44 | .60- .65 44 
60- .70 44 | .65- .70 44 
65- .70 44 | .60- .75 44 
60- .70 44 60 44 
60 44 55 44 
50- .70 44 50 44 
50- .70 44 | .50- .60 44 
50- .70 44 | _50- .70 44 
50- .70 44 | _50- .70 44 
50- .70 44 | .50- .70 44 
60- .70 44 | _55- .65 44 
60 59 60 48 
65 50 60 48 
65 50 60 48 
65 50 60 48 
50- .60 44 ‘50 48 
40- .50 44 40 44 
50- .75 44 | .40- .60 44 
50= .75 44 | .50- .60 44 
70 44 | .50- .60 44 
50- .65 44 | .40- .50 44 
50- .70 44 | .40- .60 44 
50- .70 44 | .45- .60 44 





*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 












Trades—Con. 
0 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
85 48 .75- .90 48 65~ 48 40- .60 48-54 
1.00 48 .65- .75 44 55- 48-54 35- .40 48-54 
1.00-1.10 44 .70- .90 44 60- 44-50 385- .45 48-54 
1.00 44 .60- .75 44 60- 44-50 35- .45 48-54 
1.00 44 .60- .75 44 60- 44-48 .35 48-54 
70- .75 44 .60- .75 44 50- 40-48 .30- .385 44-50 
70- .75 44 .60- .75 44 50- 40-48 .25- .35 44-50 
70- .75 44 .60- .70 44 40- 44-48 .25- .40 44-50 
70— .75 44-48 60- .70 44 45- 44-48 .25- .40 44-50 
70- .80 44-48 60- .70 44 50- AAAS IG Se sews ca c.cuate A llhatoraee heel & 2 .30- .40 44-50 
.15- .80 44-48 65- .75 44 50- 44-48 .35- .40 44-50 
.75—- .85 44-48 65- .75 44 50- 44-48 .80- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 44 55- .65 44-60 
1.25 44 1.00 44 44 35- .65 44-60 
1.374 40 1425 40-44 1 44 40- .65 44-60 
1.123 40 1925 40 1 44 40— .60 44-60 
1.00 40 1.00 40 40 30- .50 40-48 
75-1.00 40 . 85 40 40 35- .50 40-48 
75-1.00 40 .85 40 40 40- .50 40-48 
90* 40* . 90* 40* 40* 50* 40-48* 
90* 40* .90* 40* 40 50* 40-48* 
90* 40* .90 40 40 35- .50 40-50 
90* 40* 1.00 40 40 35- .50 40-60 
90 40 1.00 40 40 35- .50 40-60 
. 90 44 .70- .80 44 44 35- .50 44-50 
1.00-1.15 44 .90 44 44 40- .50 44-50 
125 44 1.00 44 i! 44 40- .45 44-50 
1,25 44 1.00 44 1 44 40- .45 44-50 
1.10 44 .90 44 44 .40 44-50 
90 44 75 44 44 N30 44-50 
.90 44 275 44 } 44 (5) 44 
.90 44 HE 44 .70- . 44 35- .40 44 
.80- .90 44 Pati 44 : 44 35- .40 44 
90 44 75 44 44 35- .40 44 
90 44 15 44 44 385- .40 44 
90 44 =D 44 44 35- .40 44 
1.00 44 .85 44 44 50- .60 44-50 
1.123 44 9 44 , 44 .40 55-60 
1925 44 1.10 40-44 1.00-1. 44 40- .50 44-60 
125 44 1.10 40 44 40- .45 44-60 
. 1.00 44 1.10 40 1 44 -40 44-60 
.90 40 80- .90 40 44 40 44-60 
90 40 -80 40 44 30- .45 44-54 
90 40 . 80* 40* 44 30- .45 44-54 
90 40 .80* 40* 60- 40-44 30- .45 40-50 
90 40 .80 40 60- 40-44 35- .45 40-50 
90 40 80 40 40 44 385— .45 40-50 
90 40 car 40* 40-44 35- .45 40-50 
1.00 44 85 44 DOES vee CeESOO he rt PAA ceases elses RM Rale 
1.00-1.25 44 .85 44 60- 50 30- .50 44-60 
15 44 85- .90 44 60- 44 380- .45 44-60 
80-1. 00 44 .90 44 60- 44 25- .45 44-60 
0 44 .90 44 60- 44 .40 44-60 
75- .90 44 MTD 44 50- 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 15 44 50- 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 TD 44 50- 44 385- .40 44-48 
90 44 15 44 50- 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 e75 44 50- 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 HS 44 60- 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 16 44 60- 44 35- .40 44-48 
1.00 48 75 70) 9 (SN ee LS Fp te RR .50 54 
1.10 44 .65 ASH cM SG ills « che abbetetare, & « 40- .50 44 
1.124-1.20 44 1.00 48 44 45- .50 44 
1.124 44 1.00 48 44 .40 44 
1.00 44 .90 48 44 35- .40 44 
Ria 44 55- .75 44 7 GS Weg Vopea ot ee) Haeaeeeg  8 30- .40 44 
.90 44 adD 44 60- 44 30- .40 44 
90 44 75 44 60- 44 .25- .40 44 
80 44 ai 44 60- BAS VAs on ip Naas Invots rile ate ate .25- .40 44 
80 44 Atti) 44 AA.) oiater horetahch oe |ts teats tae totehats are 35- .40 44 
80 44 15 44 65- 44 35- .40 44-48 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building, 
lll Se_ oO Oe = =_=<=—0—9— —080NSS a 








Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality ——— | | | 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Concluded 
Kitchener— 
1.00 50 85 44 75 BO}. ee a ee 
1.00-1.05 50 | .50- .85 55 | .65- .75 50 60 | 50-59 
1.00-1.20 | 50-59 | .60- .85 | 50-55 | .60- .80 | 48-50 50 | 50-59 
00 | 44-50 | .60- .85 48 | .60- .70 | 48-50 50 50 
80 44 65 44 | .50- .65 48 50 50 
80 44 40- .60 44-54 | .50- .60 48 60 44 
80 44} .40- .60| 44-541] .50- .60} 44-50] .40- .50 44 
.80 44 | .40- .70 | 44-54] .50- .60 | 44-50] .35- .50 | 40-44 
80* 44*| .60*-.70 | 44-48*) .60- .70 | 44-50 .o0r 44* 
80 44 | .60- .70 | 44-48 | .60- .70 | 44-50 | .50- .60 
80- .90 44 | .60- .70 | 44-48 | .60- .70 50 50 | 44-50 
80*-. 90 44*| .60*-.70 | 44-50*) .60- .70 50 50* 44* 
1.00 44 75 44 ays) 44 70 44 
1.10 44 | .60- .80 44 | .75- .90 44 | .60- .65 44 
1.20 44 | .70- .80 44 | .70- .85 44 | .60- .75 44 
1.00 44 | .60- .75 44 | .70- .75 44 | .55- .70 44 
1.00 44 |} .60— .75 44 | .60- .75 44 55- .70 44 
80 44 | .40- .65 44 | .40- .60 44 | .40- .60 44 
80 44 | .40- .65 44 | .50- .60 44 | .50- .60 44 
80 44 | .50- .70 44 . 80* 40*| .50- .60 44 
80- .90 44 | .50- .70 44 . 80* 40*| .50- .60 44 
90 44 | .50- .70 44 .80* 44*| .50- .60 44 
1.00 44 | .60- .75 44 .80 44 | .55- .60 44 
1.00 44 | .60- .75 44 80 44 | .55- .60 44 
1.00 54 | .60- .70 60 .50 55 | .65- .70 54 
1.00-1.10 54 | .60- .624) 55-60 .524 48 60 54 
1.10 54 | .60- .65 54 574 54 65 | 48-54 
1.10 50 | .50- .65 50-54 . 60 54 65 48-54 
1.10 | 50-54 | .50- .623| 44-48 60 54 60 | 48-54 
95 44-54 | .50- .60 44-48 50- .60 54 60 44-54 
.95 | 44-54] .50- .60} 44-48 . 60 54 .50 44 
95 44 | .50- .70 | 44-48 .70 | 44-54 | .50- .60 44 
80 44 | .50- .60 | 44-48 | .50- .70 | 44-54 Ai 44 
90 44} .50- .60 | 44-48 70 48 65 48 
90-1.00 44} .60- .70 | 44-48 70 48 65 48 
90-1.00 44] .60- .70 | 44-48 70 44 60 44 
125 44 1.00 54 1.00 48 ME 48 
1735 44 1.00 44 125 44 .85 44 
1.45 44 1.10 44 1.374 44 85 44 
1395 44 1.00 44 1.25 40 ys) 44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1225 40 le 44 
.90-1.25 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 44 1425 40 | .50- .75 44 
90 40-44 . 80 44 1.00 40 | .50- .60 44 
90* 40* . 80% 40* 1.00 40 | .50- .65 44 
90* 40* . 80* 40* 1.00% 40*) .60- .70 44 
115* 40* 1.00* 40* 1 on 40*| .60- .75 44 
a5" 40* 1.00* 40* ion 40*|} .60- .75 44 
a5 40 95 40 a5 40 | .60- .65 44 
125 44 1.00 | 44-54 90 48 | .65- .70 54 
1.10 44] .55- .75 | 44-54 .75 | 44-54 65 54 
a5 44 60- .75 44-54 75-1.00 44-50 60- .75 44-54 
1.00 44 SD~ Wo 44-54 75-1.00 44-50 50- .70 44-54 
1.00 44] .55- .75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 | .55- .75 44] .60- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 55- .75 44 | .60- .75 44-48 50- .60 44-54 
1.00 44 50- .7C 44 | .60— .75 44-48 50- .60 44-54 
1.00 44 50- .70 44-50 | .60- .70 44 50- .60 44-54 
1.00 44 50- .70 44-50 | .55- .75 44 50- .60 44-54 
1.00 44 55- .70 44-54 | .65- .75 44 50- .60 44-54 
1.00 44} .55- .70 | 44-54 | .65- .75 44 | .50- .60} 44-48 
LOTTO Oe Ie co ORE: | PDR a ke BES 1.25 44 1.00 | 44-54 .85 48 65 | 44-50 
OA Ge rras ee Meh ocderehite ‘x lace BGA ae aks tna ee a are 1.10 44 60- .75 44-54 a7} 44-54 65 5 
OSOM Me. Booka cc spec she o2 een 1 25 44 | .55- .75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-54 | .60- .75 | 44-54 
LOSTR Revipeie ccs Oh Oe BY oes Cee 1.00 44 55- .75 44-54 | .75-1.00 44-54 50- .70 44-54 
ORD Peete s seit s cosas foie et ee See 1.00 44 55- .75 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 50- .60 44-54 
HOSS ee tax i Ine aks ain eae ee ee ae ee 1.00 44 55- .75 44 | .60- .75 44-48 50- .60 44-54 
LOS AMIE wih Cc 2 bra SSE As Soe ee oe 1.00 44 55- .75 44 | .60— .75 44-48 50- .60 44-54 
LO SO Mee Fe Lot sho CEB crete 2 AA ere 1.00 44 50- .70 44 | .60- .75 44-48 50- .60 44-50 
OS. Gate iors ceteris adie ata cook ait © chaysyatatei des Eee on 1.00 44 50- .70 44-50 | .60- .70 44-48 50- .60 44-54 
SRE Bs LAGS ree 5) Ak 009, Sie tai AROS ae 1.00 44 50- .70 44-54 | .65- .75 44 50- .60 44 
OS Sire ech ats heck lib stot ice aan eee 1.00 44 55- .70 44-54 | .65- .75 44 50- .60 44-54 
BOS Oar \ UPR eae ee te pe ehuakech: (ote MT eR arn 1.00 44 | .55- .70 |] 44-54 | .65- .75 44 | .50- .60 | 44-48 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 








Trades—Con. 
Se00R0é0?é—_€0€é?oS—S——SSSSS 
Plasterers Stonecutters 
Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours 
per per per per per 
hour week hour hour week 
$ $ $ 
1.00 “CUI I cecdbe Caan i" ARIAS ae? RB re ae re Gat Pea, aT a 
1.00-1.05 50 .80- .90 44 
1.00-1.20 50-59 1.00-1.20 44 
.80 4 .90-1.00 44 
.80 44-50 . 80 44 
80 44 60- 65- .80 44 
80 40-44 a UP ER 2 eC a a A Ve (a 
80 40-50 0— 65- .85 44 
80* 44* 60- 65- .80 44 
80 44 60- 75- .80 44 
80 44 60- 75- .80 44 
80* 44* 60- 75- .80 44 
85 44 1.00 44 
1.10 44 75- 1.00-1.10 44 
1.20 44 75- .20 44 
1.00 44 55- 1.20 44 
1.00 44 55- 1.00 44 
80 44 Oe 0 ee | Aan COs aaa Tra) aa ng Se ee Oo ey 
80 44 60- .87 44 
.80 44 87 44 
.80 44 . 87 44 
-80 44 87 44 
.90* 44* .95 44 
1.00 44 .95 44 
85 CAR Pi STO ths. beac ae ia[ eat da ee i meek a ERS, ee UN play 
85- .90 54 .85 54 
1.00 54 70- . 85 54 
1.00 54 70- 85 54 
85 54 70- 85 54 
~15- .85 50 50- ip 54 
65- .75 50 50- By fi} 54 
65- .80 44-48 arte) 54 
65- .80 44-48 mio 60 
65- .75 44-48 .90 44 
~1d- .90 44-48 .90 44 
75- .80 44-48 .90-1.00 44 
1.00 44 1 12) 44 
1.50 44 iM 1.373 44 
1.50 44 1. 1.374 44 
1625 44 i Aoi 44 
1520 44 Ls 1.124 44 
E25 40-44 iM 1.12% 40 
1.00 40-44 75-1. 85 40 
90 40 als . 85 40 
90* 40* 1. .85 40 
90 40 li 85 40 
90 40 ibe . 85 40 
90 40 il . 85 40 
1.00 44 it 1.25 48 
1.00 44 BUALMIE Is |g: care tole |Win oes See © al Us re | er | Ds oe ee | Ue 
1.00-1.25 44-54 ile 1.00 48 
1.00 44-54 75-1. 1.00 48 
75-1. 00 44-48 75-1. .90 44 
75-1.00 44 75- . Ati; 44 
75-1.00 44 75- oho: 44 
75-1.00 44 75- .90 44 
70-1.00 44 1.00 44 
90-1. 00 44 1.00 44 
80-1.00 44 .75-1.00 44 
80-1.00 44 .75-1.00 44 
1.00 44 J 1.25 48 
1.00 Beak) iho on bh Ba unadaenn, os AEP Cee cl Lae ce pees Loc. ccs aes 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1 1.00 48 
1.00 44-54 75-1 1.00 48 
75-1. 00 44-48 75-1 .90 44 
75-1.00 . 44 75- ako 44 
75-1.00 44 75- . ay ti 44 
75-1.00 44 75- .90 44 
70-1.00 44 1.00 44 
90-1.00 44 1.00 44 
80-1.00 44 75-1.00 44 
80-1.00 44 75-1.00 44 
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TABLE I.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 





(a) Building 
SS ————— TEED 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical 
: and Masons Workers 
Locality ——_ ce ome 
Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 





MANITOBA 


Winnipeg— 
1920 1.25 44 1.00 44 92% 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.45 44 1.10 44 1.10 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.05 44 75 44 | .90-1.00 44 
1.00 44 75 44 | .85- .90 44 
1.00 44 75 44 85 44 
1.00 44 75 44 85 44 
1.10 44 85 44 85 44 
1.10 44 85 44 85 44 
1.10 44 85 44 85 44 
1.15-1.25 44 1.00 44 75 50 
44 1.00 44 75 50 
1.30-1.45 44 1.00 44 75 50 
1.10-1.25 44 90 44 75 44 
1.00 44 85 44 75 44 
1.00 44 710 44 75 44 





1.25 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
1.25 | 44 | .80- .95 | 44-60 1.00 4 
1.45 44 1.00 | 44-50 1.10 | 44-49 
1.35 44 .90 | 44-50 1.05 4 
1.35 44 90 44 90 44 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-48 | .80- .90 44 
1.00 44 | .60- .75 4 80 44 
1.00 44 | .65 -.75 44 80 44 
1.00 44 | .65- .75 44 80 44 
1.10 44 Cot 44 80 44t 
1.10F 44 75} 447 907 447). 657- 
1.10 44 75t 44y 90T 447). 65}- 
1.25 44 | .75- .85 50 803 47 
1.25 44 | .75- .85 | 50-54 | .70-1.00 | 49-54 
1.45 44 | .70- .90 | 50-59 1.0 44 
1.35 44 | .70- .90 | 50-55 1.00 44 
1.35 44 | .60- .90 | 50-55 | .70-1.00 44 
75-1.00 44 | .60- .75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 
75-1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 
75-1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-54 | .70- .80 44 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-50 | .70- .80 44 
1.00 44) .60- .75 | 44-50 70 44 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-50 7 44 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-50 | .70- .80 44 
satehcioke Shiteys: Se Misa: cis) acie Risa’ s) sina arse Rise Rye nraletarens 1.25 44 1.00 44 | .85-1.00 48 
Uiejere elasatators Slopes.» wide Miepsia/aia ants. oa! aMeRe ts, eee mere 1.15 44 | .90- .95 44 | .90-1.00 44 
eee rete eieve)sTareoe) «5,0 oMets, fe acas7a olay sletete wteiateferar 1.45 44. .00 44 1.10 44 
bs (a.a obs aeatotol eS etei ecg odie tinve'e 6a wisve'n ettie feroneiarels 1.45 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
icibse wks atebajs STetetevs!s edn itis 6 nis eyaya wie) ste ts eine tee 1.25 44 .85 | 40-44 1.00 44 
ereivithnte Pacha a erelosa:a 0 are Ala ake pislayaicie Re MMR) terete tears 90-1.00 40 | .75- .85 | 40-44 80 44 
Mek tbstera chalsioie wien lciaia/arm eis etoinee tev Rio fereieiatetecras 40 .75 | 40-44 90 44 
SAREE 5 SRR a Sena Grtio.. IceOurk 90 40 75 | 40-44 0 | 40-44 
90 40 75 | 40-44 90t} 40-444 
5s Le ie): SRO TORPEDO: hy Screen oIe 90 | 40-44 .75 | 40-44 90} 40 
VA et SAR OOO Meech soc Ob onic 1.10 | 40-44 .80 | 40-44 90 40 
UR En, A Ah ee ao rors onic. ci trea 1.10 44 -80 | 40-44 90 40 


*Minimum rates and hours approved under The Fair Wage Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934. 
{Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Saskatchewan, 1937. 
{Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 








Trades—Con. 

Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per pe per per per per r per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1.124 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 44 .55- .60 50 
1.25 44 1.123 44 90 44 1.10 44 .40— .50 50-60 
1.45 44 3 eis 44 90 44 1e25 44 493— .50 44-60 
1.45 44 1,15 44 85 44 1,15 44 .40- .50 44-60 
1.35 44 ted 44 85 44 1.15 44 .40- .50 44-60 
1.05 44 1.00 44 70- .85 44 .95 44 .380- .45 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 70- .85 44 .90 44 374— .423 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 70- .85 44 .90 44 374- .424 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 70 44 .90 44 374- .424 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 90 44 40- .45 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 90 44 40-— .45 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 90 44 40- .45 44-48 
1.05 44 80 50-54 80 50 1.00 44 OD 50 
1.25 44 80 44-54 .80 44 1.00 44 .50 48 
1.35 44 80-1. 124 44-54 .80 44 1.10 44 35- .55 48-60 
1.25 44 90-1.124 44-54 By (a 44 115 44 30- .50 48-60 
1.00 44 90-1.00 44 Ay ti: 44 .95 44 30- .40 44-60 
1.00 44. 80-1. 00 44 .70 44 .85 44 25— .40 44-54 
90 44 80-1.00 44 . 65 44 80 44 324- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 80 44 324- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324— .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 80 44 324— .3874 44-48 
90 44. 80 44 65 44 80 44 324- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324- .374 44-48 
1.20 44 1.00 44 .80 50 1.00 44 .55 54 
1. 15-1.30 44 1.00 44 .80- .90 44-49 1.10 44 35- .50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.25 44, 1.00 44-49 LGAs 44 40- .50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.25 44 .40 44-60 
1.10 44 1.00 44 85 44 1.15 44 .40 44 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 .80 44 30- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 10 44 .80 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 .75 44 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44. 90 44 .15 44 .85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90T 44} By aN 44+ 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 907 447 , ton 447 85 44 40 44-50 
1525; 44 90-1.00 44 .90 1.00 44 40- .6 55-60 
1.15-1.25 44 | 1.00-1.10 44 .80-1.00 44-54 | 1.10-1.25 44 35- .45 55-60 
1.25-1.45 44] 1.25-1.30 44 |] 1.00-1.15 CEG OHS eg Raita be VAM 35-— .55 50-60 
1.25-1.35 44. 1.30 44 | 1.00-1.15 44-60 1.35 44 30- .45 44-60 
1.00-1.35 44 |} 1.05-1.30 44 . 80-1. 15 44-48 1.00 44 25- .45 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90-1.05 40-44 .75-1.00 BARA SUAS es mR EM ee Bae PNA 25- .40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 AQ a Sele kee oho Oke ial | komen 25- .40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 AAAS I RR eA BAI atts Mth See 25- .40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 COSA AUNT RE MVer SATE e RIL es Smedley 25- .40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 1.007 40+ . 75-1.00 Lee UE Se a SEI ACI Gl [ecmeedee ere ice 30- .40 44-50 
75-1.00 44 1.007 407 OSI GOy | met AAwltabors ces Tents tt ah ab ae 30- .40 44-50 
75-1.00 44 1.007 40T .75-1.00 AGA RELATES ENS LNB eee Ch Sy 30- .40 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 60 40 
1.15 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.10 44 30- .50 44-60 
1.40 44 12 40-44 1.123 44 1225 4 35- .50 44-60 
1.40 44} 1.20-1.25 40-44 | 1.10-1.124 44 1.124 44 30- .50 44-54 
1.15 40 1.05 40 00 40-44 1.00 40-44 30- .45 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 .90 40 1.00 40 35- .45 48 
90 40 90-1.00 40 80- .90 40 1.00 40 35- .45 44-48 
90 40 90 40 .80 40 1.00 40 35- .45 44-48 
90t 40t 95 40 80 40-44 1.00 40 35- .45 40-48 
90t 40t 95 0 0 40-44 1.00 40 40- .50 40-48 
90 40 95f 40t 80 40-44 1.00 40 40- .50 40-48 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 











(a) Building, 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality an | | | 
Wages ) Hours | Wages ; Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
A.LBERTA—Concluded 
Edmonton— 
eds 44 85 44 | .85- .92 44 85 44 
1.25 44 .80 44 .85 44 70- .80 44 
1.45 44 1.00 44 11.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
1.40 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
1.20 44 .85 44 1.00 44 80 44 
ROSS Rs «cca ea seo os RD EGR Se ee 90-1.05 | 40-44 | .60- .75 44 85 44 | .60- .80 44 
EOS Be See nce Be RERS SER Ee es OR See ee 1.00 40-44 60- .75 44 . 85 44 60- .75 44 
MOS... Sees c Peete careers he cela R me tener 1.00 40-44 65- .75 44 . 85 44 75 44 
MOS OO hac ened sc ee ees aeeeatae Srls nA ERE ee 1.00 44 ay fa 44t .85 44 75 44 
NOS TE. ciotcdeeee oe OR Sd SIAR oaaT See eee Seas 1.00 44 158 44t .85 44 75 44 
OS Sry 55 oi delete s Stee ace oR a Sek etal gS Money en ae 1.10f 44t 90t 44t . 85 44 75 4 
TOO OA Beets Sei Scie tates nals, Seana e Mu teeeaee 1.10 44 90t 44t .85 44 80t 44t 
Bririso CoLuMBIA 
Vancouver— 
TODOS iS eeu ites SAU LEA Lei ee ee 1.123 44 874-.904 44 1.00 44 874 44 
POD Gi ict Pas Pe eae barre ALS PS SR es 1.123 44 933 44 | .90-1.00 44 874 44 
BOSON: Az dieters Meters. Fa I Ad oe a eR ae HISD 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.173] 40-44 90 44 
NOS Te Sy 5 UN eR Seg SR ae oN a ea 1735 40 1.00 44 11.00-1.174} 40-44 80 40-44 
NOS 2s sis Peake sae oie Bitlis cee kane Mae GRRE nat 1.223 40 873| 40-44 1.00 44 75 40-44 
DOSS Riess Gee NM et RR Sols Wet 9 HR Rie 1.224 40 | .65- .873| 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .623-.80 | 40-44 
DORs Wh Race a We ark es Wi Nat RR TAD 1.10 40 624-.874| 40-44 75-1. 00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
BOSD FA coi clk da heals ORR cag Mo a a ys RS ee a 1.10 40 623-. 80 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
POSGP) i atlas Omepad s oceee canes a eee 1.10 40 623-. 80 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 623-. 80 40-44 
OST a...) c RASA Re has RR TEAS ce SR Hee 1.10 40 624-.90 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 623-. 80 40-44 
NOS Gi shoe cee eae cere se te ROS are he che Seen Oe eee 1.10 40 75*-.90 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 623-. 80 40-44 
TOSI EMF om RIES Bote ane a 1.10 40 | .75*-.90 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .623-.80 | 40-44 
Victoria— 
G20 that Vn Wo ae son SINR) Sesh Alt SRR Ete 1.00 44 | .75— .85 44 1.00 44 70 44 
BOD Gio bss. LAE GEMM RS as BOR 8 oth Reh a 1.123 44 | .75- .814 44 874 44 70 44 
DOS Oa ds bok Raa Rs eee Oe alae eis! s SER ataes 1.25 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 40-44 85 40 
TOS TD: (GMs Face fe RRA es AE 1.25 40 87% 40 87% 40 75 40 
BOB ied SENS cee BZ CRM ESS Sd oc ee Le 1.00 40 75 40 | .75- .874 40 75 40 
LOS SIR oii cea Sie ee eR eds SC a 1.00 40 65 40 | .65- .75 40 624 40 
LOSE ais ERR LOR hao AAI Ea ed Sa ee ae 75— .874 40 50- .65 40 | .60- .75 40 50- .624 40 
TOS Oe sio's BIR os HAR ea 6 75- .90 40 50- .70 40 | .50- .75 40 50- .65 40 
POS G ih), Ad A ah SIND S98 75- .90 40 50- .70 40 | .50- .75 40 50- .65 40 
MOG cic ee Rana tes asl MMM) 210 aL Re Re 75- .90 40 70*| 40-44 | .50- .75 | 40-44 | .60- .65 40 
HOSS Ris: Ao Bos Se ee El tee eer 00 40 70*—. 80 40-44 | .60- .75 40-44 60- .65 44 
LOS. p Ne Ghat cl a A 8 EA UN aie eae 1.00 40 75*-. 80 40-44 | .60- .75 40-44 65 44 
Prince Rupert— 
TR ot Ae Ra A RRR: SPL ss Been to25 44 874 44 .90 44 .90 44 
DO Oils PE ted Te PROS AS ee 1.25 44 . 874 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
19308 se eae es Ac Rahs eed eee eee 1:25 44 . 932 44 |.933-1.00 44 1.00 44 
LOS Usd 0h Po cs CR eae Was hee 1.25 44 933 44 |.933-1.00 44 1.00 44 
OSI i> BE NENS ooeh a 8 MORAL eRe et 1225 44 85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
MOSSY by. PRR NOL 2 heen ahah a aril SR 1525 44 85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
LAER SOs On eee an PP aoe Pale AtaC Nr 1.00-1.25 44 85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
POSO A Al Ma NS. 2 dats deal hea eae 1.00 44 85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
OSG Fie c PS es occa aaa Utes ate eee ee Oe 1.00 44 85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
DOS Rs te UR AGS oS hades Jars eee 1.25 44 85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
DOSS so pee Oe Mate? Besar cate eee 1.00-1.25 44 85 44 1.00 44 . 80 44 
TOSS Rs a../d ites eae Ul Me at ets, eee Oe oe 1.00-1. 25 44 | .85- .90 44 1.00 44 .80 44 


*Rate of wages and hours approved under the Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 
Trades—Con. 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
80- .90 44 1.00 44 90 1.00 44 .65- .70 48 
P15 44 1.00 44 90 ip 44 -40- .50 44-48 
1.50 44 1.20 44 le dZ if 44 -45- .60 44-48 
1.40 44 1.20 44 1.15 As 44 45- .55 44-48 
alt 44 1.05 44 1.00 i 44 45 44 
1.00 44 1.05 44 Es00 ap Mie 408 Tae eee ool | Wee nce soe 35- .45 44 
.90-1.00 44 1.05 44 115 1h 44 35- .50 44 
.90 44 .95t 40t 75 aly 44 35- .50 44 
. 90 44 .95t 40t 75 1. 44 .30- .50 44 
90 44 955 40t 75 a, 44 -40- .50 44 
1.00 44 1.00f 44t 75 118 44 -40- .50 
1.05 44t 1.05f 44t 90t ile 44 40- .50 44-48 
1.123 44 1.00 44 1.00 ile 44 .60- .65 44 
1.183 44 1.05 44 1.00 i 40-44 .45- 564 44 
1.35 40 1.25 40 1A2 iL 40 -50-— .624 44 
1.284 40 1.123 40 1.063 ile 40 .50 44 
1.00-1. 25 40 1.00 40 1.00 i 40 40- .50 40-48 
1.00 40 90-1.00 40-44 .90 ile 40 35- .50 40-48 
1.00 40 75-1.00 40-44 65— .90 13 40 35- .50 40-48 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 90 vb. 40 45*-. 50 40-48* 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 .90 ib 40 45*-.50 40-48" 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 L. 40 45*-.50 40-48* 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 1. 40 45*-, 50 40-48* 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 1 40 045- .50 40-48* 
87k 44 .90 44 87} ib. 44 ifs) 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 90 1 40-44 .45- .66} 44 
125 40 1.124 40 1.06 1. 40 .50- .564 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 1. 40 .50- .564 40-44 
75-1.00 40 1.00 40 874 1.00 40 .40- .50 40-44 
ares: 40 .80-1.00 40 873 1.00 40 -40— .50 40-44 
624-. 75 40 . 75-1.00 40 75 40 -40- .50 40-44 
75—- .90 40 . 75-1.00 40 70 40 .45*-.50 40-44 
75- .90 40 .75— .80 40 70 75-1.00 40 .45*-.50 40-44 
75- .90 40 .75- .80 40 70 75-1.00 40 .45*-.50 40-44 
90 40-44 90 40 75 80-1.00 40 .45*-.50 40-44 
90 40-44 90 40 75 80-1.00 40 .45*-. 50 40-44 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS aad rere IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades 










Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders 








Locality Hours 
al 
wee 
a i gran on eR 


Nova Scoria 


PC ee 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS ay roaring IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades—Continued 








Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 


.65= .86 48-52 | .60- .88 44-48 | .55- .90 44-50 | .70- .95 48-50 
-45— 75 44-56 | .55- .75 44-48 | .45- .75 44-54 | .50- .90 44-54 
.55= .75 44-54 | .60- .75 44-48 | .50- .80 44-54 | .50- .90 44-54 


45- .65 45-59 | .423-.65 50 | .40- .75 44-59 | .45- .80 40-54 
45- .65 44-583] .45- .65 50-59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .80 44-54 
45— .63 48-583| .383-.485 59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .40- .75 44-54 
42-— .61 44-583] .383-. 483 59 | .40- .70 40-59 | .40- .72 44-54 
43— .61 45-59 | .383-.533 59 | .40- .70 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 
43- .63 45-59 | .3883-.533 59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 
45— .65 45-59 | .383-.533 59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 





474-. 63 492-5 66- .75 50 | .60- .76 50 | .65- .87 50 
40- .60 493-50 | .50- .70 50 | .45- .70 493-50 | .55- .73 50 
50- .60 44-493) .55- .70 44 | .45- .684 44-50 | .48- .75 44-50 
40- .54 44-492! .49-— 57 44 | .35- .684 44-50 | .48- .70 44-50 
40- .50 40-493] .49- .57 44 | .35- .684 40-50 | .40- .70 44-50 
40- .51 40-44 49— .57 44 | .35- .50 40-53 40— .60 40-53 
37- .51 40-44 | .41- .47 44 | .33- .55 40-50 | .387- .60 40-50 
40- .51 40-494] .44- .52 40 | .87- .55 40-50 | .41- .60 40-44 
43- .51 40-494! .44— .52 40 | .37- .60 40-50 | .42- .6 40-44 
43— .55 44-50 | .49- .57 44 | .40- .60 44-54 | .45—- .66 494-45 
43- .55 44-55 | .49- .57 44 | .40- .60 44-55 | .45- .68 44-45 
43- .55 44-56 | .49- .57 44 | .40- .60 44-59 | .45- .66 40-444 
.67— .90 AOS=50) fs eeee emcee Mae a ces .67- .90 493-50 .80 50 
ROD— 0 AG Ele A ere atresia a xcste .55- .90 48-50 | .50— .70 50 
50- .66 AOE | eee eat le sme S38. 60-1. 00 44-55 | .60- .90 44-55 
40- .60 AQ EE OD: ls Phat e alee eect 60-1. 00 44-50 | .45- .80 44-55 
40- .65 CO | Md IOs ae < A 50- .95 44-50 36- .80 44-55 
30- .60 C5 od RR en 45-— .80 44-50 30- .65 44-55 
40- .69 AA AO ct eA. ie oitat cee 45— .80 40-55 | .40- .65 40-54 
45- .69 7 SSE Mie a ie I ih 45- .90 44-55 | .40- .65 40-54 
45- .71 EO EA | AU ae A RE By Se 55- .90 44-54 | .50~ .67 40-54 
60- .90 AODAT 5 NaN. Te dog coe 55-1.05 40-54 | .52- .80 40-52 
60- .90 AQ-OOM RK, as teeter. lie Maccies. cee 55-1.05 40-50 60- .83 32-48 
60- .90 Bd Le es an ee a 55-1.05 32-464! .60- .80 22-45 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
UUEPAN) Netica, Senet Cente A IORIRETO ic aa eae 70- .80 50 | .65- .82 50 | .60— .80 48-50 | .574-.80 50 
TVA Fe rae aie LE PULE AO ean 40- .72 44-50 | .60- .72 50 | .50- .75 44-50 | .50- .70 44-50 
OSOS: ce + Pi oe ois stele sc aratcisig tee 40- .77 44-54 | .60- .74 44} .50- .75 44-50 | .50- .80 44-50 
UG Seder, Hose ss crave oll MB ele oe aa ht ate 40- .70 40-50 | .60- .74 44 | .50- .78 40-50 | .50- .74 40-50 
IEP Pee SE SIS ake BD Seek ea Pie 40- .68 40-50 | .58- .71 44 | .50- .75 40-50 | .45- .75 40-50 
LOSS we cues tes tts fe aa wks ts ere 40- .68 40-50 | .56- .68 44 | .45- .65 40-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
GSES, ot ieee ae slr Ah oleae. cee 40- .68 40-50 | .54- .68 44 | .45- .65 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
POS bier Wi dette sc oc dl Meh clk eae a rem 40- .70 44-50 | .574-.72 50 | .45- .70 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
DOSGS. aches oe deca mie conte Nea aee 40- .70 44-50 | .55- .72 50 | .50- .75 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
LOS Parcs Wicvcasd oes ES AR css Grae eee 45- .73 44-50 | .574~.76 50 | .50- .80 40-50 | .538- .70 40-50 
TATE Pi eo Uy ean age Sit GIRS UR Fa aaa 45- .73 40-50 | .5734-.76 50 | .50- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-50 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF I orate gg IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 
(b) Metal Trades—Concluded 


Boilermakers Machinists 








Locality Wages Wages Hours 
per per per 
hour hour week 

$ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina— 
TODO Seek die bebe Ss SRR RR NSO a MM Meat ais tyne .90 50 
OG i, Eo eis RRR te Sierielets gee cae ier et 60- .85 48 
MOBO. es AR Oe ee .73- 66- .85 44-48 
MOST id ei Mees se A ole oa ER Gah 45- .85 44-48 
VO8D oc.) ae eh sk aes Sis ie 45-— .85 40-44 
1983.-4.cs (te Cee eo antes Eee oa nate 45— .85 44 
NOS. So. | lhe eR els au ne ge ee cee 45- .85 40-44 
1935... -3b.tlas Pee Rr oeeae ee saa tree Aes 50- .85 40-44 
NOG, bc baldes MoE Keh Meets oat Paes Me 50- .85 40-44 
1987... ete ee es Oe ere Smee 50- .90 40-44 
TOBS cs coke ew cleans oh Aaa ase ae ere ae 50- .90 40-44 
MOSO cc Fate aay le SRT ere te Be 55— .90 40-49 
ALBERTA 
Calgary— 
MORO RIS) TARE CPR sts Name. bcs ae ean os 85 44 
V996. us he Se ee BS ee OS SOR fyi Saas ch. Setcrtene.| eae S 60- .77 44-50 
1980 nck ota ce Maes alee aga sae .80- . 63- .85 44-48 
158 ed Ge 1 GIRLIE Sa 0): Seem ey be .67- . 50- .80 44-52 
DOB D calc Deco eee ale ar ote, SMa dt chaste soar 50- .74 40-44 
LOB 8 3p eG: HES ae ea aha 8 ae 50- .72 40-44 
MOSS. cic tetas IE, ST a ee i 55- .80 40-44 
6 OR 1 RM clean Pe 5 Aad a OR 55- .85 40-44 
AG SG ses. ee NR RRP A oR 60- .85 40-44 
OST ee PENS to SRR aCe es eels 65- .90 40-44 
HOSS». Rade s aeelate dives e ho Seren 60- .90 40-44 
LOGOS rea inden ert aye steel Sa eae 55- .90 40-44 
Edmonton— 
1920) 5 Papen see so SROs abet Spee .80- 70-1.00 44-50 
UO DG ot ac ee el ete Siete c sc deere et? MOUSE OOk. Liao Sluis Retee, eer. 90 44-54 
HOBOR fA ee. GO A BOERS ot I Adb 4 min), ue aeemee et He em ee 60- .90 44-54 
LOST coe RS, cette teas Bh a oe GOS S04] trad —b4 Bie aa ano 65- .90 44-54 
1982 Pe A i bi OS B85 8° OVA Oi oe. cemenune 60- .90 44-50 
1933). So RG INOS RTO a) VASO Geeks sree | GaN ag 50- .90 44-50 
OBS 2 AAR Sots Red vant atater ate St hoc ARI NPCS UGCON MTD @Geme OHH" erctar setae Sere 40- .90 44-50 
LOSB. 55 cates AWDl yshosercsers element nen cna DO smeosl ic) C4450 Mis ciara 50- .90 44-50 
NOS Bs Se RR GS ocd NS Ow ON) Ina ORs. oe Gace. 50- .75 44-49 
1h S47 MRT > ne) a CE Toa Ce NAG Sn C24 | PR ee SED hed Sa al | Gi a 40- .80 44-49 
DBS ck Aa ea RE ee ED ES Pe Bet Oa: INA A QS a tv oapane gt] (TAR aa 50- .70 44-49 
D989. ccntidc io zieteiohanstovclotand Merotuatc bere OOS OONN | ead Ol| Ser we ected co ieases, We’ 50- .70 44-49 
BririsH CoLuMBIA 
Vancouver— 
LOD ais eee xchat eters mate alate lee eR . 78- .75- .95 
HODGE, 2.2: 2 abe waters b Meee ie Wei, ca .75- .70- .85 
1988 o:csseeeth ooh cs bce ee oe .75- .75—- 874 
LOST 5 CRA sc EE, eer Wit .65-— .85 
MOSS 25.5 lh Nee oy APs ce See Ree aes Shee .674- .60- .80 
US Rae Be A are el a A .75- .50- .75 
LOA 5c, Sebi aida ds UMN (aie Hea .72- .55- .75 
112 Fe, bem Uae 02 Os SS a it .72- .60- .95 
NOBG cee ce sey alordath mierercere Rohwer thea ee ie .65- .95 40-44 
GS he Bis Bee ORR ie iste CE eee .624- 65- .95 40-44 
TOSS oe ets iarenete tees tanate ee eee orotate tees 624- 60- .95 40-48 
MOD ce 5k a chee lal cca GU ePenctsiemien OI oat 623- 60- .95 40-48 
Victoria— 
920). 30 ae PR, 5 ae 774-1 824-. 85 
PO2G6 ss ies lise. eae eo. Te 623-. 74 
DOB O! ona Bader carsales oc & ee ee 75- .82 
MOST. coc eee occ s ce Ae eee x 68- .82 
MOD. cats Sheps cRee ck oN eee ree : 68- .75 
HOSS Siu ce ka chee eke eS eho Cera : 65- .75 
DOB cas oct ksi tlte cd ba an ae ; 65- .75 
DOS bo 5a ore llate 5 sts Neue eae Ca Rene ; 65- .75 
ROBB. oes sete cx Ses, ee : 65- .75 
LES Nee, oy a Pe hs a caer ic 75 -.84 68- .75 
DOSS Ave) te Sere Baars CREED Se 75- .79 
ENDED E vase rite ce eho ove 5s Rae IETS Ro ee 75- .79 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VABIOUS TRADES'INICERTAIN CITIES—Con. 
(ec) Printing Tradest 
























Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News Job 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality SS SESE | 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours! Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
week | week] week | week week |week] week | week 
$ $ $ $ 
Halifaz— 
LOZO Mende Be. 82.00} 48 30.00 48 80.00} 48 30.00 A 
1926. Bee eee. 32.00} 48 |30.00-35.00| 44-48 30.00} 48 31.00] 44-48/30.00-35.00 
T9SORe RY eee Heth k 35.00} 48 |32.00-35.00| 44-48124.00-34.00] 48 31.00} 44-48/30.00-40.00 
193 Pepe tr 2h 2 35.00} 48 |25.00-35.00} 44-48/24.00-34.00/ 48 31.00] 44-48/30.00-40.00 
IGS Ze ear woth e ” 35.00} 48 |25.00-35.00} 44-48/25.00-34.00] 48 |27.00-31.00] 44-48130.00-40.00 
1SSS er veh ee Se 10), 32.00} 48 |25.00-35.00] 44-48/22.50-34.00] 48 |24.40-31.00| 44-48130.00-40.00 
193 eee ae eee a A” 32.00} 48 |25.00-35.00} 44-48/21.50-34.00] 48 |24.40-31.00| 44-48127.00-36.00 
1QSdRAy Ree OF he. 32.00} 48 |25.00-35.00] 44-48/21.50-34.00} 48 |24.25-31.00| 44-48]27.00-36.00 
TOBGHae ety ee ay. 32.00} 48 |25.00-33.45] 44-48/24.00-34.00] 48 |24.25-31.00| 44-48127.00-35.00 
LOS Ae oo EES 34.00} 44 |25.00-33.45] 44-48/24.00-34.00] 48 |24.25-26.00| 44-48127.00- 
JOB Sha ee yews ie @ 35.00} 42 |25.00-35.00} 44-48/24.00-34.00] 48 |25.00-28.00] 44-48]27.00-35.00 
JESSSe aaa eee a te 35.00} 42 |25.00-35.00} 44-48/24.00-34.00] 42-48/25.00-30.00] 44-48/27.00-35.00 
Saint John— 
O20AK ey ears ited 30.00} 48 30.00} 48 32.00} 48 30.00 
LO2G AG ny, Sie PATE 33.00} 48 31.80} 44 36.00} 48 31.80 
LOSON SG Re BAS Pi ee, 36.00} 48 33.00} 44 36.00} 48 |32.80-36.00 
LOS Taare te 1S tn. 37.00-40.00} 48 |33.00-38.00] 44 37.00} 48 |32.80-38.00 
LOS Zine ne nae Bees: 33.30-36.00} 48 33.00} 44 |33.30-35.10] 48 |32.80-38.00 
TQS Sgs ee he PN: 33.30-35.10] 432 33.00} 44 |33.30-35.10]  433/32.80-38.00 
NGS A ree he. Seo, 30.00-31.59} 432 33.00] 44 |30.00-31.59]  432/32.80-38.00 
LQBO Ae Aad ea: 33.30-35.10] . 48 33.00} 44 33.30} 48 |32.80-38.00 
LOS Gia ee en 33.30-35.10} 48 33.00} 44 33.30} 48 |32.80-38.00 
LOS ti Ae ie een 33.30-37.00} 48 33.00} 44 |30.00-35.15| 48 |30.75-38.00 
LOSS eee | SOE. 33.30-38.03] 48 |33.00-36.00} 44 |30.00-36.08] 48 130.75-38.00 
DU E12 A Ack co UR Oy ed 36.08-38.03} 48 |33.00-36.00} 44 36.08} 45 |30.75-38.00 
Quebec— 
LG2ON yi eet 28.00} 48 26.00} 48 24.00} 48 |21.00-28.00} 48 
TOG eee Te Pet, 29.00} 48 29.00} 48 28.00) 48 |23.00-32.00) 48 
LOSO ae eR Oe. 31.00} 48 31.00} 48 83.00} 48 |28.00-37.00| 48 
TOS Nee, Ban et a a 82.50} 48 32.50} 48 33.00} 48 |28.00-37.00} 48 
LOS QAR ees tae 32.50] 48 32.50} 48 |29.70-32.00) 48 |28.00-32.50| 48 
1b ete eae ee 2 30.50} 48 30.50} 48 |29.70-32.00] 48 |28.00-32.00] 48 
ae eg aie al Oa 25.00-30.50) 48 |25.00-30.50] 48 |25.00-32.00] 48 |25.00-32.00/ 48 
TOSSA ees eS 25.00-30.50} 48 |25.00-30.50} 48 |25.00-32.00/ 48 |25.00-31.50/ 48 
LOSGRW $87.0" 1 Bie 25.00-30.50| 48 |25.00-30.50] 48 |25.00-32.00! 48 |25.00-31.50| 48 
LICE (eal Aa ales trate Seat 25.00-30.50} 48 |25.00-30.50) 48 |25.00-32.00! 48 |25.00-31.50| 48 ‘ 
GS Shane EERE A 730.001) 1 46% eee rz 46*|26.50*— 46*|26.50*— 46*/26.50*— 
.50 
193 OREP Ee =. oe cau. *30.50! 46*/26.50*- 46*|26.50*- 46*/26.50*- 46*/26.50*— 
30.50 32.50 31.50 
Montreal— 
1920 ee es. RoE: 36.00} 48 |36.00-40.00 48 36.00} 48 36.00 
1926009 ry. 2 5 ee! 38.00-42.00) 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48 36.00} 48 36.00 
193058 er oh eee" 38.00-44.00} 48 |36.00-42.00) 44-48]35.00-43.00] 48 |36.00-40.00 
TOS Tavs eet SANS en 38.00-44.00) 48 |36.00-42.00] 44-48135.00-43.00] 48 |36.00-40.00 
RY) als ees (ue 38.00-44.00} 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48/35.00-43.00] 48 |32.00-36.00] 44-48/30.00-33.75 
LOSS aN ee PMG 36.00-44.00} 48 /32.00-40.00} 44-48/32.00-43.00] 48 |32.00-36.00| 44-48130.00-33.75 
LOS 4s yk ate Sh 36.00-44.00) 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48/32.00-43.00! 48 |30.00-36.00] 44-48127.00-33.75 
PRE OD Apel ly Maite 36.00-45.50) 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48/32.00-43.00] 48 |30.00-36.00| 44-48/27.00-36.00 
193 Geena ence ee 36.00-45.50] 48 |31.20-40.00] 44-48|32.00-43.00] 48 |31.20-36.00] 44-48/31.20-36.00 
LOB TLAT. oa eb’. 36.00-45.50) 48 |31.20-40.00] 44-48/32.00-43.00] 48 |31.20-36.00! 44-48/31.20-36.00 
1938's 5. et Le: 36.00-45.50) 44-45/31.50*— 44-45*)32.00-43.00|44-48 |31.50*— a 44-—45*/31.50* 
1930s oe tert eis 36.00-45.50) 40-45/33.75*- 44-45*132.00-43.00/44-48 |33.75*- 44-45* 133 .75* 
40.00 36.00 
Ottawa— 
TO ZO ee oie i fie 8 38.00} 454 35.00 48 34.00} 48 35.00 
it Dee aes eae ae 42.00}  464/35.00-40.00) 44-48 40.00] 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48/34.00-37.00 
LOS ONS Weer. aah 44.00}  464135.00-40.00) 44-48 43.00} 48 |35.00-40.00] 44-48134.00-37.00 
HOB Tey ey, hy, Jar ee 44.00}  464/35.00-40.00] 44~48 43.00} 48 |35.00-40.00) 44-48]35.00-37.00 
LOS 2a Ae Ty. AE 44.00}  464/35.00-40.00] 44-48 38.70) 48 |35.00-40.00} 44-48]33.00-36.00 
TOSS emcee ee 37.60}  464/33.00-40.00] 44-48 36.75| 48 |82.00-40.00} 44-48/30.00-36.00 
LOS Ay yay Sir Sa sey 37.60}  464133.00-40.00] 44-48 86.75} 48 |32.00-40.00) 44-48/30.00-36.00 
TOS DRS, eb: eed ohh 37.60}  464/33.00-40.00| 44-48 36.75} 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48]/30.00-36.00 
193 Gh site 2 ok tele 39.60}  462/32.00-41.00] 44-48 38.70} 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48/30.00-36.00 ; 8 
PLR Va rs ee ee 44.00}  464/30.00-38.00| 45-48 43.00} 48 |30.00-38.00] 45-48|30.00-36.00| 45-48110.50-14.50 45-43 
TOSS ee iso Se 41.80} 45 |30.00-38.00] 45-48 40.85} 48 |30.00-38.00} 45-48/30.00-36.00} 45-48)11.50-14.50} 45-49 
193 Diy ect tab ae 41.80! 45 (80.00-38.00] 45-48 40.85}45-48 |30.00-38.00 48|30.00-35.00| 48 !11.50-14.50! 45-43 


*Minimum rates and maximum hours for classified printing establishments under the Collective Labour Agreements’ Act, 
1938. 
ees of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers are shown in 
Table XI 
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TABLE L—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 
(ce) Printing Trades—Continued 
























Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News Jo 
Hand, News Hand, Job 





Locality 








Wages )|Hours 
per per 
week week 


Pen ee ee ee | ae es ae a I Cs | |e 


Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 








Toronto— 
48 135.20-38.00 48 36.00 48 |35.20-38.00 
35.20-40.00| 44-48 41.50 48 135.20-40.00 
35 .00-42.00| 44-48 46.50 48 |36.00-42.00 
35 .00-42.00| 44-48 46.50 48 |36.00-42.00 
35 .00-40.00} 44-48 46.50 48 |33.00-40.00 
33 .00-40.00) 44-48 43.00 48 |33.00-40.00 
33 .00-40.00| 44-48 44.50 48 |33.00-40.00 
464133 .00-40.00) 44-48 45.50 48 |33.00-40.00 
33 .00-40.00| 44-48 46.50 48 133 .00-40.00 
33 .00-40.00} 44-48 48.50 33 .00-40.00 





34.00 48 34.00 34.00 

35.00) 44-48 40.00 35 .00-38.00 
35.00-38.00| 44-48 42.25 35 .00-38.00 
35.00-38.00| 44-48 42.50 35.00-38.00 
33.75-38.00| 44-48 42.50 33.75-36.00 
33.75-38.00) 44-48 35.00 31.50-36.00 
33.75-38.00| 44-48 35.00 31.50-36.00 
33.75-38.00) 44-48 36.75 31.50-36.00 
33.00-36.00) 44-48 36.75 30.00-36.00 
33.00-36.00| 44-48 38.25 30.00-36.00 
33.00-36.00| 44-48 40.25 31.20-38.50 
33.00-36.00| 44-48 40.25 31.20-38.50 

35.00 48 30.00 27.50 

37.00) 44-48 36.00 34.00 
35.00-38.00| 44-48 36.00 36.00 
35.00-38.00| 44-48 36.00 36.00 
33.30-38.00| 44-48 32.40 36.00 
33.30-37.00) 44-48 32.40 32.40-38 .00 
33.30-34.00| 44-48 34.20 32.40-38.00 
33.00-34.00) 44-48 34.20 32.40-38.00 
29.00-34.00) 44-48 34.20 29,15-38.09 
28.00-84.00| 44-48|32.40-34.00 29.15-38.00 
28.00-34.00) 44-48)/32.40-34.00 29 .50-36.50 
28.00-34.00| 44-48|32.40-34.00 29 .50-36.50 

39.00 48 45.00 35.00 

41.00} 44-48 45.00 44.00 

44.00) 44-48 56.32 40.00-45 .00 

44.00) 44-48 49.00 40,00-48.00 
39.60-44.15) 44-48 42.00 34.00-45 .00 
35.20-40.00) 44-48 35.00 28.00-40.00 
35.20-48.00| 44-48 35.00 28,00-40.00 
35.20-48.00) 44-48 35.00 30.00-40.00 
35.20-51.00) 44-48 35.00 30.00-40.00 
36.00-51.00) 44-48 37.40 30.00-40.00 
37.40-51.00) 44-48 37.40 30.00-40.00 
37.40-51.00| 44-48 37.40 30.00-40.00 

44.00 41.00 40.00-44.00 

39.60} 44-48 43.75 32.00-39.60 

39.60) 44-48 45.00 31,00-39.60 

39.60) 44-48 46.00 31.00-39.60 





39.60} 44-48 42.00 31.00-39.60 
Ly ee aera ee ; 35.20-38.50} 44-48 39.00 31.00-38.50 
MG AAs SS cisvern icine cas ? 35.20-38.50} 44-48 39.00 35.00-38.50 
TOS Sele vis. «od tee ” 35.20-38.50| 44-48 39.00 35.00-38.50 
ISSGMO TE oe setae , 35.20-38.50| 44-48 39.00 35.00-88.50 
NOS TAPAS co os acer f 35.20-38.50| 44-48 39.00 35.00-38.50 
OSS sree noes : 35.20-38.50} 44-48 40.50 35.00-38.50 
as MOST es we ey oe san , 35.20-38.50| 44-48 40.00 35.00-38.50 
egina— 
RODQURE RE cos iccc ate e 43.12} 48 42.00 42.00 
CG a 41.00-42.50} 44 44.00 40.35-45 .00 
TOSONE. Pe eee are oe 44 47.04 43.15 
TOGVON Phas CLG 37.00-44.00} 36-44 47.04| 36-48135.00-43.15 
NOS DRA ere Keer 30.30-39.60| 34-44 42.24] 34-48]/28.50-39.60 
TOSSRE RA habs Ge 98 .30-34.32| 34-44 36.50 26.50-34.65 
AOS Avenel e ceca oe 28.30-34.32| 36-44 37.45 29.00-34.65 
KEG GR See one 28.30-34.32| 36-44 37.45 29 .00-34.65 
OG Un ces ste ceo 28.30-34.32| 36-44 37.45 29 .00-34 .65 
IRB YAN Eee kaart 28.80-35.20| 36-44 37.45 29 .00-35 .20 
TOSS reer crane : 28.80-35.20| 36-44 37.45 29 .00-35.20 
LOS OTe coas umes . 28.80-35.201 36-44 36.65 29 .00-35.20 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 
(ec) Printing Trades—Concluded 








Locality 


Saskatoon— 
192 


see ewes eeee 


seo eereeeee 


eee eer ereee 


woes eereoee 


ee ee ee) 


ee a ey 


a ee | 


ere ceeeeeee 










Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine an News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours}] Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
week | week] week |week| week |week| week | week] week | week 
$ $ $ $ 3 
46.00} 48 |42.00-45.00|} 44 37.50] 48 14.00 44 
44.00 48 |37.50-40.35 44 |40.35-47.00 44 |10.00-18.00 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 |35.00-55.00 44 |12.00-17.00 44 
43.20 48 |44.00-46.00 44 |35.00-55.00 44 |12.50-17.00 44 
43.20 48 |39.60-41.60 44 |35.00-48.00 44 |14.50-17.00 44 
42.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 |14.50-17.00 44 
42.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 |14.50-17.00 44 
42.00 45 |35.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
42.00 45 |35.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 |12.50-17.00 44 
42.00 45 |35.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 |11.00-17.00 44 
42.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 135.00-40.00 44 |10.00-17.00 44 
42.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 |10.00-17.00 44 
45.00 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 21.00 45 
43.20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
43.20 45 135.00-40.50 44 134.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 113.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |13.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 135.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |34.00-39.00 44 113.20-18.00 44 
38, 25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |33.00-39.00 44 |13.20-18.00 44 
38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 133.00-42.30 44 |13.20-18.50 44 
38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 133.00-42.30 44 |13.20-18.50 44 
45.00 45 42.00 44 41.28 44 17.60 44 
43.20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.00 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 44.00 44 20.68 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 46.20 44 20.68 44 
43.20} 465 42.24} 44 |39.60-42.24| 44 18.90 44 
38.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
38.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
38.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
38.25 45 187.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50 45 |37.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50) 45 |37.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50 45 137.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50] 48 40.50 48|39.00-40.50| 44-48119.50-22.00| 44-48 
45.00; 48 42.00] 44-48]42.00-45.00} 44-48]15.00-23.00} 44-48 
48.00 48 45.00] 44-48/45.00-48.00} 44-48)14.00-23.00] 44-48 
48.00 48 45.00| 44-48138.50-45.00) 44-48]/14.00-23.00} 44-48 
43.20 48 40.50) 44-48/38.00-40.50| 44-48)14.00-20.25| 44-48 
43.20 48 40.50} 44-48/38.00-40.50} 44-48/12.00-20.25] 44-48 
43.20 48 40.50} 44-48]38.00-40.50} 44-48]12.00-20.25| 44-48 
43.20 48 40.50) 44-48/37.20-40.50) 44-48]12.00-20.25| 44-48 
43.20 48 40.50| 44-48|37.20-45.00| 44-48/14.00-20.25) 44-48 
43.20 48 40.50} 44-48/37.20-45.00| 44-48]14.00-20.25| 44-48 
47.70 48 40.50} 44-48|37.20-45.00} 44-48]14.00-20.25| 44-48 
47.70} 48 |40.00-40.70) 40-44137.20-45.00| 40-48]14.00-20.00) 40-48 
40.50} 48 39.00) 48 39.00} 48 |19.50-21.95 48 
45.00 48 42.00 44 42.00 44 |18.75-21.00 44 
48.00 48 45.00 44 45.00 44 )21.00-22.50 44 
48.00 48 45.00 44 45.00 44 |21.00-22.50 44 
43.20 48 45.00| 40-44140.92-45.00| 40-44|20.40-22.50) 40-44 
43.20 48 |36.84-45.00) 40-44136.84-45.00) 40-44/18.40-22.50) 40-44 
as 40-44136.00-43.20] 48 137.80-45.00} 40-44/36.84-45.00} 40-44/18.40-22.50| 40-44 
eat 44 |36.00-43.20 48 |37.80-45.00 44 |40.50-45.00 44 |16.28-22.50 44 
aeloOe : i 45.00 40-44 /36.00-43 .20 48 137.80-45.00 44 |40.50-45.00 44 |11.00-22.50 44 
280402 : 40-44/40.00-48.00 48 |42.00-45.00 44 45.00 44 |11.00-22.50 44 
oa te 40.90-45.00 40-44 48.00} 45-48}42.00-45.00 44 45.00 44 |15.40-22 50 44 
ay 45 |40.90-45.00) 40-44 48.00} 45-4842 00-52.00| 44-48 45.00 44 |15.40-22.45 44 
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Continued 


(d) Electric Street Railways§§ 








*Conductors and Motormen 


Wages per hour 


Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 


Wages |Hours 


per per 


Locality Hours 
One Two per 
man man week 
cars cars 
$ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Halifar— 
BOZO UNIO SPL a ae the us. otters eee 52 59 
1026) ya Rs Ue 45 63 
POSO. Sane eee Mec chee Fi.) i SO Ar 60 
TOSI Se. cheatin fetes este OL Whe. yan 60 
OR DAS Li SE sR 2'OU Seka yeeros 60 
POSSE ye. | ee}. EDOM REL eae 60 
“ROBY: OF AA By LARUE, 5 Re 1555 (aN be 60 
HOSOI eee. See.) ae 319 Bal EGS ba es 60 
POS GOI shinee Wai scape OS HR Ree: 60 
AS BS 7/09, OPA Camu feeds «sn On |e, Boe ae te 53 
TERA AEE Tre Been UU fradias (uy Li Meee aa 8 53 
ROGET SSRs bie aR LOD, cps 53 
Sydney— 
OVA LCP OS a tae | aa .50 154-60 
ROQG AMET. Fete hoe ae .50 .45 154-63 
GSO Ue Eee eh ae 233) UR PRE Bs 60-67 
POSE ey 1b Sead eae HONE. te patna 60-67 
2 OR ND at LE SI AD Oe, aN 60-70 
AO3G') uur Da Core 1 a 5 AB He Deane 60-70 
POSE Shans es aS ek | ae PASE. Serene 60-70 
OS Oe Nie, oee Ran oe AB ME ot Ne 60-70 
193.6 eres ae oles ee AS A, ea: 60-70 
NOS Zi cio alate. tk Uae eee DO? | Aue eee ee 60-70 
POSSE Gea sate ee ete cere SHOALS. .3/ tae 60-70 
TOQO BRE ER. ais cis caer hate SOOM FE. cate 60-70 
New Brunswick 
Saint John— 

AP es a I 3 IP CS) 55 62 
LOZG AMR tac ate ae AONE eee 62 
TOSO MG ok Ree ee BO) i Tee 62 
TOSI Ae se ee sDOMT Ag een 62 
OSA (Gerke Oe) a Oe SOR een 62 
1983'S NA a) a (AO FAL ee 62 
TO SAR ae) ee eign Sande ne Be Tea MeO 62 
AS es. MER RR mT ByiySURete HeIBEy By. 1 me ae) 62 
AGS GH, vee a mane. Bie AQT. S.. Deen ibae 62 
OS Ti Vea er ch), RU oR eR MAS ee Dee 62 
LOSS! GOUT attra Re Yk Nee PY Sl a a vo gL 62 
LOS} eed AVENE aes ore Ut PASH eM Rhee 62 





§§ See footnotes on page 35. 


Linemen§ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
.564-.69 |54-57 
.52 —.614|54-63 
.50 -.77 44 
.50 -.77 44 
.55 -.77 44 
.50 -.70 44 
.50 -.70 44 
.50 -.70 44 
.53 -.74 44 
.55 -.77 44 
.50 -.77 44 
.50 -.77 44 
52 60 
43 -.50 53 
385 -.51 53 
35 -.51 53 
1 I eR 
Ay ea 
PARI 1a, 
A a 
AEA Ne aa a 
Bee ae Paes «3 
PAC Mere cle 
PAPE te 
45 -.57 54 
42 -.57 54 
47 -.57 54 
50 -.57 54 
50 -.57 54 


403-.463| 54 
423—.49 54 
44 -.51 54 
45 -.51 54 

45 54 
.43 -.45 60 
.45 —.50 |60-65 
.45 —.504/93-65 
.45 —.50 |54-65 


.413-.45 |54-59 
.413-.45 |54-59 
.413-.45 |54-59 
.415-. 453 /54-59 
.45 —.473|54-59 


.38 60 
33 55 
85 55 
33 45 
83 50 
30 40 
30 40 
25 —.35 40 
25 -.35 40 
31 —.47 45 
35 —.48 45 
35 —.48 45 





Shop and 
Barnt 
Men 

Wages |Hours 

per per 
hour week 

$ 

423—.70 |59-60 
39 -.63 154-63 
51 -.77 |44-56 
51 -.77 |44-56 
51 -.77 |44-56 
46 -.70 |44-56 
46 -.70 |44-56 
46 -.70 44 
48 -.74 |44-56 
51 -.77 |44-56 
51 -.77 |44-56 
51 -.77 |44-52 
.385 —.62 |60-91 
.383 -.59 |60-91 
.84 -.56 {538-91 
.384 -.50 |53-91 
.40 -.51 |45-91 
.44 -.57 |45-91 
48 -.57 |54-91 
48 -.57 |54-91 
48 -.57 |54-91 
50 -.59 |54-91 
50 -.59 |54-91 
50 -.59 |54-91 
42 -.72 |54-63 
85 -.55 |48-63 
37 -.62 |48-65 
37 -.62 |44-65 
37 -.62 |40-56 
30 -.504)40-56 
30 -.503|48-63 
30 -.503/48-63 
30 -.503|48-63 
314-. 534/48-63 
30 -.494/48-65 
30 —.494/48-65 
.85 -.53 |54-60 
.380 —.535/34-70 
.84 —.60 [47-57 
.84 —.62 44 
.84 —.62 |40-57 
.381 -.5734|40-54 
.81 -.574|40-54 
.81 -.574|40-54 
.381 -.574/40-54 
.385 -.61 140-54 
.36 -.61 |40-54 
.386 -.61 |40-54 
30 -.50 60 
30 -.50 55 
30 -.52 55 
30 -.52 50 
25 -.50 50 
25 -.45 45 
25 -.45 45 
25 -.45 45 
25 -.45 45 
25 -.40 45 
25 -.47 45 
25 -.46 50 


Electricianst 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
. 60 54 
.60 54 
.72 -.77 44 
.72 -.77 44 
.72 -.77 44 
.66 -.70 44 
.66 -. 70 44 
.66 -. 70 44 
.69 -. 74 44 
.73 -.82 44 
.73 -. 82 44 
.73 -.82 44 
.38 60 
202, 59 
YE 53 
Nsy4 53 
47 45 
peiy 45 
.52 54 
isis 54 
5O2 54 
.54 54 
.54 54 
54 54 
.55 -.72 148-63 
-42 -.58 48 
62 48 
62 44 
62 40 
50% 40 
504} 48 
504 48 
504 48 
534 48 
534 48 
534 48 
.48 -.57 54 
-43 -.57 534 
.45 -.54 47 
.54 -.64 44 
.56 -. 64 40 
.52 -.594 40 
.52 -.594 40 
.52 -.594 40 
.52 -.593 40 
.50 -.61 40 
.50 -.61 40 
.50 -. 61 40 
foo 60 
.42 55 
.49 55 
50 50 
48 50 
45 45 
.45 45 
45 45 
45 45 
48 45 
50 45 
50 50 


hour week 
$ 
35 -.48 54 
30 -.43 50 
40 -.47 44 
40 -.50 44 
40 -.50 44 
35 -.45 44 
35 -.45 44 
35 -.45 44 
35 -.47 44 
35 -.55 44 
35 -.55 44 
35 -.55 44 
.374| 60 
32 -.35 |54-59 
32 -.35 |53-59 
32 -.35 |53-59 
So8 54 
384 54 
35 -.44 54 
35 —.44 54 
44 54 
46 54 
46 54 
46 54 
48 54 
30 154-63 
30 154-63 
30 |54-63 
30 154-63 
244|54-63 
. 244|54-63 
244-.28 |54-63 


244-98 154-63 
"26 -.293|54-63 
(26 -.293/54-63 


.380 [54-63 
35 60 
30 534 
85 60 
35 60 
35 60 
323|54-63 


2738. 391/54-63 
'974~.393/54-63 
'973—.323|/54-63 


.380 —.35 154-63 
.30 -.38 54 
.30 -.38 54 
.30 60 
. 2834-.30 55 
30 55 
soil) 45 
Mori 45 
25 36 
sds) 36 
525 40 
25 40 
J25 40 
25 -.27 45 
25 -.30 45 
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(d) Electric Street Railways§$§—Continued 

























*Conductors and Motormen Shop and Trackmen 
—_— Linemen§ Barnt Electricianst and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers 
Locality —_ -_——$_—_ 

Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages )\Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ 
QuEBEC—Conc. 
Monireal— 

Le Le RR oe OR AE 9 ET I ee ae a eee ee es ee As Sr nr se seen [ARG 
Hs pein Seo te eee 44 -.51 60 | .31 -.58 [50-70 | .51 -.63 50 35 60 
Ir ioe ae ee ee ent 48 -.55 60 | .388 -.62 150-70 | .55 -.65 50 35 54 
FE MRR e DOR 51 -.55 48 38 -.62 |45-65 55 -. 65 45 35 48 
ote. tte Eee ee 51 -.55 40 | .88 -.62 |45-62 | .55 -.65 45 35 48 
BY Aa Sahat A 47 -.51 48 | .34 -.58 40 | .51 -.61 40 31 48 
ene eee eae 47 -.51 40 | .34 -.58 40 | .51 -.61 40 31 48 
BY GST Gh So MEG 47 -.51 40 | .30 -.58 40 | .51 -.61 40 31 48 
sack, Aan ee eer Pee 47 -.51 140-48 | .30 -.58 40 | .51 -.61 40 31 48 
5 eC SRS Ere er a 53 -.57 |40-48 | .34 -.62 40 | .55 -.65 40 35 48 
Be Stes Wey Meth eres Pee 53 -.57 48 34 —. 62 40 55 —-.65 40 35 48 
RNR GAAS Nee SEI Ne 53 -.57 48 | .384 -.62 40 | .55 ~.65 40 35 48 
§ ab che iG ae) Sea | | eee a 45 -.51 54 | .41 -.50 54 | .41 -.48 54 40 54 
Se OP, me 45 -.51 54 | .41 -.46 54 | .43 -.50 54 40 54 
Aes Aenea he © Sees Be 45 -.48 54 | .41 -.46 54 | .43 -.52 54 40 54 
AS cate Me). ee 45 -.48 54 | .41 -.46 54 | .43 -.52 54 40 54 
A a Ae Se 404-. 43 54 | .387 -.41 48 | .39 -.47 48 36 54 
ae) (eee er a 40 54 | .35 -.38 48 | .37 -.44 48 34 54 
Picts chits/ ape ubebsrs shee 40 54 | .385 -.38 48 | .87 -.44 48 34 54 
Oe os MRAP: AN 8 HERE fo 37 48 | .34 -.46 48 | .387 -.44 48 34 48 
5 A Aen Ae © ay Bk 37 48 | .34 -.46 48 | .87 ~.44 48 34 48 
| ANON Re OR 3 48 | .384 -.46 48 | .387 -.44 48 34 48 
4 A els accents. Seer ecehcis Poa | Mme: 9 all Reg ee ee 2 alae sy hdl een eee US .84 —.46 48 | .387 -.44 48 34 48 

3 SSO RO ae ON ys |: UM: Hal SAR es cS ag) Nea 7 | en 37 -.49 48 | .87 -.44 48 37 48 
Ee cA ERR ae (SEES pe | cana | .54 54 | .42 -.60 54 | .55 -.574) 54 48 54 
be SR ie AaB, co .45 -.52 54 | .39 -.55 54 | .50 -.60 54 | .44 -.46 54 
fl oe ee .40 -.55 54 | .40 -.58 54 | .40 -.60 54 | .388 -.48 54 
JA eee ont eee .48 -.56 48 | .393-.59 48 | .404-.61 48 | .884-.49 48 
BR SER ccna tel RBM ced .85 -.56 48 | .35 -.59 48 | .3894-.61 48 | .884-.49 48 
Bits RE eee .51 -.56 48 | .35 -.59 49 | .354-.61 48 | .384-.49 48 
MAO es te ae .51 -.56 48 | .35 -.59 48 | .354-.61 48 | .383-.442] 48 
Sc CRA eS a ee .51 -.56 48 | .35 -.59 48 | .354-.61 48 | .884-.444] 48 
Pee YG a toe late oh eae ote & .51 -.56 48 | .85 -.59 48 | .85 -.61 48 | .884-.444) 48 
REMAN Vice ce dabei .51 -.56 48 | .85 -.59 48 | .45 -.61 48 | .383-.444| 48 
ie 2 Nee tS ee Ge .51 -.56 48 | .385 -.59 48 | .45 -.61 48 | .884-.444) 48 
Sek: ARSE S| eee ae .51 -.56 48 | .35 -.59 48 | .45 -.61 48 | ,383-.444} 48 

OOO TS. Bae ss inca Re ek ; (c )90.00 60 | .388 -.44 60 44 60 32 60 
a ee) ee a : (c)90.00-| 60] .38 -.50 Aa 1 ee aE Gl 30 60 

110.00 

46 60 | .389 -.54 60 49 60 10D 60 
46 60 | .39 -.54 50 49 60 00) 55 

46 60 | .389 -.54 50 49 60 130 55 

46 60 | .389 ~.54 50 49 60 530 55 

46 60 | .89 -.54 50 49 60 .30 55 

46 60 | .389 -.54 50 49 60 30 55 

46 60 | .389 -.54 50 49 60 Eso 55 

48 55 | .387 -.54 50 47 -.51 60 .380 55 

52 50 | .38 -.54 495} .48 -.51 |55-60 35 50 

52 50 | .38 -.54 493] .48 -.51 |55-60 3D 50 

42 60 | .40 -.48 60 | .43 -.48 60 45 54 

43 60 | .386 ~.48 |51-60 43 -.48 60 .38 54 

47 |44-48 | .40- .65 |48-60 53 54 .40 54 

47 44 | .40 -.55 |44-48 BS 48 .40 49 

50 40 | .40 -.55 |36-48 (d).53 48 . 40 40 

50 40 | .40 -.55 |36-48 (d).53 48 40 40 

50 447 4050557 15 1-6a ie) eel Pee .40 47 

50 SG 0 40) DO FIGS ae ee ee ae .40 51 

50 Ago 40 bbb 1=6d°1h 2s.) sae lot ce .40 45 

50 -.54 44 | .47 -.59 |48-60 |..........]...... 040 -.43 54 

50 -.54 AG We AT 109 148-00 fe ee alate e 43 50 

50 -.54 44 AVe 5 OVIAR=D GEL ek. bole we 43 50 








§$§ See footnotes on page 35. 
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TABLE IL—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS pepe ih IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(da) Electric Street Railways$§—Continued 





Shop and Trackmen 
Linemen§ Barnt Electricianst and 
Men Labourers 

Locality | 

Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages Hours 

per per per per per per per per 

hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ 
OntaRIo—Con. 
Toronto— 
ADAM ee otros ch i svic are leeeeaeeer 4 .62 -.68 44 | .55 -.75 44 is 44 .54 48 
RODE Mc ae & Crrets v bherearatea ns .72 -.78 44 | .54 -.81 44 | .60 -.73 44 | .45 -.59 48 
TC) | ORR nen Es Re .72 -.78 44 | .54 -.81 44 | .60 -.73 44 | .45 -.59 48 
TORS GAS ee ete 72, ~.78 140-48 | .54 -.813/74-42 | .60 -.793/73-42 | .45 -.59 40 
1982 FW ok a ao aes .72 -.78 36 | .54 -.81 32 | .60 -.79 |32-36 | .45 -.59 32 
HOSS. Mees cs ce eet camara .72 -.78 36 | .54 -.81 32 | .60 -.79 |32-36 | .45 —.60 32 
1OS4 E PES, ooo Shes ae .72 -.78 44 | .54 -.81 |44-48 | .60 -.79 |44-48 | .45 -.60 48 
BORD tOPes oo ee ae .72 -.78 44 | .54 -.81 [44-48 | .60 -.79 [44-48 | .45 -.50 48 
HOSG. Fee. Lobe abe adds & .72 -.78 44 | .54 -.81 |44-48 | .60 -.79 [44-48 | .45 -.50 48 
HOST OE Rice cs cee ee seeks .72 -.78 44 | .54 -.81 144-48 | .574-.79 [44-48 | .45 -.50 48 
HOSS, Wasa cals ceoetee apa .72 -.78 44} .54 -.81 144-48 | .60 -.79 |44-48 | .45 -.50 48 
ROSOS ee er ee eee Slee .72 -.78 44 | .54 -.81 144-48 | .60 -.79 |44-48 | .45 -.50 48 
St. Catharines— 

DOE St SARs Bene Bales casters 45 -.50 60 | .35 -.53 60 | .40 -.53 60 | .35 -.40 60 
TGQG Pee A es eR Aol red peter ebet 40 -.55 54 | .85 -.50 150-60 | .42 -.50 50 | .35 -.40 60 
WOSO Te Wee acs oee eee et 40 -.60 50 | .35 -.53 45 | .50 -.58 45 35 54 
1031 feo cab te seston 40 ~.60 45 | .85 -.53 |385-56 | . 0 -.58 35 35 45 
BOSD (Ea ic cece eee Sake 40 -.60 45 | .87 -.53 135-50 | .50 -.58 40 35 45 
1033 (a JERS. 22 Settee s 50 -.60 45 | .87 -.58 |44-48 | .50 -.58 40 35 45 
L084 (Loe cea cet ek.s 50 -.60 49 | .87 -.58 144-48 | .50 -.58 44 35 473 
LOSB (Cy eee. eles 50 -.60 49 | .87 -.58 |44-48 | .50 -.58 44 35 474 
1O36(C ies cca cas paaclaeid 50 -.60 49 | .87 -.58 |44-48 | .50 -.58 44 35 473 
MOST (0 JWeecda eset cee eeu 4 45 -.60 54 | .87 -.58 44-48 | .50 -.55 44 35 50 
TOSS. CON. eae esate 45 -.55 49 | .87 -.58 |44-48 | .53 -.55 44 35 50 
HOSOF Bae eR So 45 -.55 49 | .87 -.58 |44-48 | .53 -.55 44 So 50 

Hamilton— 
1GZO ToS Be rs. co Been cts Mealeceies ches : .50 -. 66 55 | .46 -.57 55 .58 55 — 45 60 
POD ete ee eae ie PP AAR decree 50 -.66 50 | .403-.523) 55 58 55 45 54 
TOSO Mee ee eR eee oh 48 -.73 44 | .464-.564] 55 58 55 49 55 
[OSD Le eee or se ea els 40 -.73 44 | .464-.564] 48 58 48 49 48 
TOG QE. fechas sites Garces 40 —.65 44 | .4384-.534] 48 55 48 46 48 
TOSS Meee Sec e seco ae es 40 -.65 45 | .484-.533| 48 55 48 46 54 
HOSE DOA alee Peete a wake 42 -.65 45 | .434-.534] 48 55 48 46 54 
TOSD. 5, WR ree ees ee 42 -.65 45 | .484-.534] 48 55 48 46 54 
LOGO. Ue See teins tiers ee 50 -.69 45 | .474-.574| 48 59 48 50 54 
1937. 0. GReRe Rac bee teks .50 -.69 45 | .474-.574! 48 .59 48 .50 54 
TOSS: Ui Ges eae ees is : .50 -. 69 45 | .474-.574| 48 .59 48 .50 54 
1989).(5, Wiser os set ee aks ; .60- .69 45 | .474-.574| 48 .59 48 .50 54 
Braniford— 
1920 LEDS ee PL AREY : 45 54 | .86 -.54 54 .56 54 42 54 
1926. 2208 See Meee eas « : 50 54 | .41 -.59 54 61 54 45 54 
TOSD Leh S eee eee oa 4 50 54 | .45 -.59 |50-63 .61 54 45 50 
1981 PPR CoH Soe abe ; .50 54 | .45 -.59 [50-63 61 54 45 50 
1082. Meee roe 4. Bek : .50 54 | .45 -.59 [50-63 .66 54 45 50 
1 OSR AR re eee ee aoe 4 50 48 | .45 -.50 48 .60 48 45 45 
19842 Loess ieee ck cee : .50 48 | .45 -.60 |44-48 60 48 45 45 
T9855) Bee So ee eee : .50 48 | .45 -.60 |40-48 .60 48 45 45 
1OS65.0 Sev ad secede abe nk 3 .504| 48 | .45 —.603/40-48 603} 48 .454) 45 
BREW ip A Reeasba eae Hamre Bf 48 .53 48 | .48 -.58 |40-48 .634| 48 48 45 
LOSS, A. Metis scl tiae ae wine 4 BOs 48 | .48 -.58 |40-48 .633] 48 48 45 
AGB OR Ser cs ct eee ate a hee ? 4o%) 48 | .48 -.58 |40-48 .633| 48 48 48 
Kitchener— \ 
O20 A Bee slat Sas Meera eal Meee neces , .65 —.722| 54 | .35 -.55 60 45 60 .424| 60 
1GD6 4 Rene Aah tre fc neers 723| 54] .40 -.50 60 .50 60 .40 60 
10305. eee, 1 eee eee Ss 270 —.724| 541} .40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
POST RR, RAE eet 70 -.724| 541 .40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
1932 AOR eS teaiea 70 —. 724 54 | .40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
POBS 2c LRA sos he en 70 -.723| 54 | .40 -.50 |54-60 50 54 40 48 
LOSE (fi) Peele ad ce slate tes 70 -.723| 54 | .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
LOSDGID) ike rece cee ies 70 -.724) 54 | .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
ADSO HD Beeecs dee wee 70 -.724| 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
fe Se, a ete et, SEB : : .70 -.723| 54 | .40 -.50 54 .50 54 .40 48 
1 OA ie Ae A i a : : .70 -.724| 54) .40 -.50 54 .50 54 4005 eee 
a a. Ta So. See 70 -.7234| 541 .40 -.50 54 50 54 40h | sce ees 
London— 
TODO Ie ois coc eles a] pees ces i .43 -.49 60 | .389 -.56 60 | .423-.51 60 | .36 -.46 60 
5 CAC Sek SR 2 Sr i [a 4 SS : .45 -.60 60 | .40 —.60 |50-63 50 50 | .35 -.45 50 
TORQ EARN Aes cists ohm recite i i .40 -.65 150-54 | .42 -.65 [50-63 | .47 -.60 50 | .40 -.45 54 
TOS Ltt wees dates beens : .52 -.65 474! .42 -.65 |474-63| .57 -.60 474] .40 -.45 474 
HOOD SPM Cos rales Ss Ghamte-e 47 -.63 443] .43 -.63 |444-56| .57 —.60 442 .45 444 
1083) Oe Bee bin cen se 47 -.63 442] .43 -.63 |444-56] .55 -.60 444 45 443 
NOS4 Sn. wes eek ents 50 -. 63 443) .43 -.63 |443-56] .55 -.60 442 45 442 
LOD OIMR ite SE eR KY. : .50 -. 63 443] .43 -.63 |444-56] .55 - 60 444 .45 444 
IR Uehara Seta A db aeatha See 3 .50 -. 63 443! .43 -.63 1443-56) .55 -.60 443) .40 -.45 444 
LOB TRO EEE on aN Re See : .47 -.65 444) 45 -.65 1444-56] .57 —. 62 442 47 444 
OG Sr Sek wee ee es: Nate Nee ; .52 -.65 444! .45 -.65 |444-56] .57 -.62 443 47 443 
1030; ie Reis te ens oie ; .52 -.65 443| .45 -.65 1443-561 .57 -. 62 442 .40 443 





§§ See footnotes on page 35. 
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*Conductors and Motormen Shop and Trackmen 
SS Linemen$ Baripe=- Electricianst and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers 
Locality ———_—_—_—_———| Hours} ] NNN J |] 
One Two per Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man man week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Conc. 
Windsor— 
O20) eer eae ees ache aie lsc etarmvater cc 55 63 | .60 -.70 54 | .45 -.65 54 65 54 45 54 
TOD GR eee RRs Ws all eccras ate dha 60 63 | .60 -.70 54 | .40 -.673} 54] .50 -.623| 54 40 60 
POZO MEN aN ce TRA 5 ccs OR 62 62 57 | .60 -.70 54 | .40 -.674| 54] .60 -.674| 541] .40 -.50 54 
NOS TS ea eh oe ER 68 ot oe 62 62 We 62 -.70 54 | .40 -.674 54 624-. 674 54 40 -.50 54 
LOSZECRRN ER eon EE ss ue 53 53 554 60 54 | .36 -.64 48 593-. 63 48 40 -.43 50 
LOSS FES ee) BE ae 53 53 Tee. 60 44 | .36 -.64 |40-56 543-. 64 40 423 44 
1934 AS Is ob SRE SLO 53 53 51 60 44 | .386 -.64 |40-56 | .544-.613| 40 423) 44 
L9SDe aaron ya. t RE cae 53 53 51 60 44 | .50 -.64 |44-48 | .50 -.618] 48 50 44 
TOSGE heath 3b es a stets 53 53 51 | .60 -.70 44 | .50 -.71 |44-48 | .55 -.70 48 50 44 
LOST ot ns Re es See 60 60 51 | .70 -.80 44 | .50 -.80 |44-48 | .50 -.70 48 55 44 
AGS BEAR LASS. Sh BRS hae 60 60 51 | .70 -.80 44 | .55 -.80 48 | .65 -.70 48 55 48 
TRIG Ae Soo alee ae |) Naar iiy ook RECA ae AERA 1 Bt OPH Re a es eo a Ae | Sg a CNR A ee ae 
Sault Ste. Marie— 
OOO eee ie frac atta crailaeees haters (CB) 45) (60-6618 .8 iss ates yAD = 48 | oe enn 55 GOVE Sk, eRe 
NOZOHRNNG vac ct ae iA Sri 2 2 ee ee CO-B6 5a) sche. bv taal (es cdeoae 38 —.45 66 45 66 40 48 
3 40 48 
.40 48 
40 48 
374| 54 
374| 54 
374| 54 
374| 54 
.50 494 
.42 -.47 494 
.42 -.49 494 
.42 -.49 493 
-40 -.45 494 
.40 -.55 44 
.40 -.45 44 
.40 -.45 44 
47 44 
.40 -.47 44 
.42 -.49 44 
.42 -.51 44 
Fort William— 

SOO NNO Se AM Ae PB creas leach 55 584 .70 49 .50 49 | (c)148.00 63 50 50 
NOQG 5 Re cnc Bas, ot Aes «oe oes .574 .50 |514-63] .72 -.77 44 | .45 -.62 |49-60 148.00 49 | .42 ~.47 49 
LOSOMR Aaa Fen Es AOQK ee ete 513-63} .75 —.88 44 | .45 -.65 |49-60 160.00 49 .49 49 
AOS Faas Oats e Siete enh ee HOP (cites eee 514-63} .75 -.88 44 | .45 -.65 |54-60 160.00 60 49 49 
LOS 2 teh te RRs i: SOTRISS Ree 524-63| .75 -.88 44 | .55 -.61 |54-60 160.00 60 -49 49 
TOSOR MER ee Re ee ee SOT eee eee of 63 | .55 -.794 48 | .51 -.61 48 148.00 48 47 48 
LOB AS sees iG a CR ehh or hers YA eon tee 40-49 | .55 -.793) 48 | .51 -.61 48 148.00 48 47 44 
LOSS ee Sets CI AEE AR SB TRIE AO 40-49 | .55 -—.794 48 | .51 -.61 48 148.00 48 47 44 
LOS ON Mass, BAe eee 5 TRAE MOe: ny 40-49 | .55 -.794) 44] .51 -.61 48 148.00 44 47 44 
LOSICE MRS HORT Ras ee SOOM. Seer ae os g 40-49 | .574-.82 44 | .534-.634 48 154.00 44 .49 44 
LOSS Aree. cute ee Mears 0 vege N62 2h REM 2 40-49 | .81 -.88 44 | .50 -.65 48 160.00 44 .49 44 
JOB ON ae VOR R EA 3 antee O24. Aa 40-49 | .81 -.88 44 | .50 -.75 48 160.00 44 49 44 

MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
O20 RE SHA See ee Com ame Pooks 60 50 | .60 -.944} 44 | .44 -.75 48 | .75 -.80 |44-48 44 48 
LOZGE EE RD ADRS DOIN Le . 624 .57 50 | .52 -.91 44 | .44 -.77 40 | .60 -.77 40 | .35 -.44 44 

TOSOT eee neers. WAS . 654 . 60 48 | .52 -.944 44 | .424-.75 44 | .61 -.75 44 | .35 -.45 44 
LOS TARR Re cee . 654 .60 |42-48 | .52 -.944] 44 | .424-.75 42 | .61 -.75 42 | .385 -.45 44 
DODD haere ek Pees Lees (7).59-. 63| (7).54-.58/42-48 | .484-.88 44 | .40- .70 |39-44 | .57 -.70 |39-42 .404| 44 
1O3 S08 Pes Tee NAN. bas 56 51 42 | .44 -.804/44-48 | .384-.64 [39-44 | .52 -.64 |39-42 .384| 44 
POSES Pen ee gees TPS Ne .56 s51 42 | .44 -.804/44-48 | .384-.64 |40-44 | .52 -.64 |40-42 .384| 44 
TORS on Seo oc ae ae 56 551 42 | .44 -.804/44-48 | .384-.64 [44-48 | .52 -.64 |44-48 .384| 48 
LOBOS. eae ele eat, MR Vay ay 42 | .45 -.86 |44-48 | .394-.65 |44-48 | .53 -.65 |44-48 | .384-.394| 48 
RORY ERG. © Che a iene ee my / .52 42 | .45 -.86 |44-48 | .3894-.65 |44-48 | .53 -.65 [44-48 | .384-.394 48 
TOSS ORS RR ee has atie's . 603 .553| 42 | .474-.89 |44-48 | .42 -.69 [44-48 | .564-.69 |44-48 | .374-.42 48 
S30 eee hes Si ceseakes . 604 .554! 42! .474-.9041 44 | .42 -.69 (44-48 | .564-. 69 44 42 48 


§§ See footnotes on page 35. 
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TABLE L—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 











Continued 
(d) Electric Street Railways§§—Continued 

























*Conductors and Motormen Shop and Trackmen 
Linemen § Barnt Electricians and 
en Wages per hour Men Labourers 
ocality eS | a ee 
One Wages |Hours| Wages )Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man per per per per per per 
cars hour week hour week hour week hour 
$ $ $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina (k)— 
BOOP Wa ok Pel RRs TAR etal) MED OME SD SRgi ote Nsyeaeity Sithays. Bate 48 -.67 54 65 54 : 
TVA Bees eee; ere Se (c)190.00 }...... 48 -.75 54 70 54 | .45 -.48 
POSO RNG cteiasc 5 eee phot 195). 00.015... Sire 45 -.80 54 75 54 | .45 -.48 
OST a ees eee dete ct ee 195100 3) 5..)taee 45 -.80 54 75 54 | .45 -.48 
BORD: cs ook citer okeee TOOO |; 2.daae 45 -.80 48 75 48 | .45 -.48 
OSE) RAS. Sai o» AUG 1 i). bso 40 -.61 48 583 48 | .40 -.45 
NODA s Ble alk cree siete stelokens AGT ic. Acts 40 -.61 48 584 48 | .40 -.45 
OSD! Bano ks ek. eee ae PAR OU WS «|: \scbe 40 -.61 48 584 48 | .40 -.45 
BOS OC My techs Soles ae ats oe Oe 191 GIN2) Bs a 40 -.61 48 584 48 | .40 -.45 
NOS, dois oa sate so bee 152260 0s 6 ob 474- 653 48 654 48 | .474-. 
OSA ee che Sie coteibi ele eee oe 152 200) ale oben 474—. 654 48 654 48 | .474-.52 
TOS GE eye wee sonra P7300 Race stoete 50 -. 653 48 70 48 49 -.54 
Saskatoon— 
VOQO iy PAN cost ie s ale © eal iccsieeynce ake 91 54 524-. 733 ay i ee ee 54 , 
MOOG O Mrs Sais iaeoh pts tea ee . 883 48 514-.723 ASU TER: is, SES 48 | .425-. 
OZ SH oles reais mes wile ae .92 48 50 -.80 |48-54 ]........8.. 48 | .45 -.49 
OSE aR es Sars aitate ve ta tera .92 48 50 -.80 (48-54: |.......... 48 | .45 -.49 
NOBODU ite cre icine ae 92 48 50 -.80 |48-54 |.......... 48 | .45 -.494 
LE EST (A) Mee ARIS CSE SE 92 48 50 -.80 |48-54 . 824 48 | .45 -.49 
OSA ote alone cise ox .92 48 50 -.80 |48-59 . 824 48 | .45 -.49 
OSD (ERs caren tibet see ae .92 48 50 -.80 |48-59 . 824 48 | .45 -.47 
OSC (NE. oe eee ack Re .92 48 50 -. 80 48 . 825 48 | .45 -.47 
MOSTLY .<)s ences okies .92 48 50 -.80 |48-54 . 824 48 | .45 -.47 
TOSS LR Se ee ae 2 48 50 -.80 |48-54 . 824 48 | .45 -.47 
ORLY ap Rte va Baars Net 92 48 50 -.80 48 824 48 45 -.47 
ALBERTA 
Calgary (k}— 
LODO ee yc tabs s cedtiere «se oe . 874 48 | .60 -.90 48 874 48 : 
TOD Pea OAR ae Bhe swe ae 624-. 843 44 | .524-.85 44 | .84 -.90 44 | .523-. 
L080 seal oc. 28S. oe eae 67 -—.944 44 | .54 -.90 44 .95 44 | .54 -.57 
EOS TR ee Saya Re ee 67 -.944 86 | .54 -.90 |36-88 | .80 -.95 |36-38 54 -.57 
14 DAE 1) eee eae aS Silay Si 67 -.944 36 | .54 -.85 |30-36 | .80 -.95 |80-36 54 -.57 
LOSS ta) tian + Webs) koa 67 -.944 40 | .54 -.85 40 | .80 -.95 40 54 -.57 
LOSS (oppo tee dic rele elas 67 -.944 40 | .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 54 -.57 
MOS (7H tiie «nist ie eee 67 -.94% 40 | .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 54 -.57 
TOSG ATE) oie scare ieee rs 67 -.943 40 | .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 54 -.57 
LOST (70) Po Oe eee eee ee 67 -.944 40 | .54 -.85 140-44 | .80 -.95 40 54 -.57 
OSS (tee. Lov acee naam 67 —.945 40 | .54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 54 -.574|40-44 
OSD! Cas oi Gs et ee Se ae 67 -.95 40 54 -.85 |40-44 | .80 -.95 40 54 -.57 
Edmonton— 
LOZO PASAT oes os eae oe ee .88 44 60 -.90 44 88 44]. 
T926) [Geko . ese Datewise «eae 82 44 50 -.76 44 82 44 | .50 -.52 
NOSO RRR? Ota Eee eae . 89 44 50 -.95 44 89 44 |. 
1B G7) eee rage bs or SRR .89 44 52 -.95 44 89 44 
1 BY 7) SPREE A Wed Se .82 40 50 —.874/40-44 82 40 
LOSS (Tk es edia eine ook as 82 42 50 -.83 42 82 42 
OSA (rine CSch a ctihe c cee 82 42 50 -. 83 42 §2 49 
LOSS (ei ee Pe B ee rie 794 46 50 -. 794 4 78 44 
CURT feta a Ge erecta Lea Se mrt 794 46 50 -. 794 44 78 44 
TOS Ti. ire yoy eaten ae Sea 794 46 52 -.794 44 78 44 
JOSS Phi ine s eee deco tears 82 44 52 -.82 44 82 44 
LOS Oar ie cetacean since Ree 864 44 53 -.84 44 86 44 
Lethbridge— 
1920 ope hos Pea) LY RD i” | SBI oe eee cali, OO). lan ceteare ae sy Ata mile ve meio |": stom MeMen tarecounts, > -auays miller rmransie 
VOQB ba occ Bec eee eck Catia PRE SOSOI aoe eee yO Onn x ais remennere Alle ote ote .584-. 685 OOM se cid oS eh Sate ees 
OBO Sse uc Sc. ee a CT. BOR Fe ORs ace Huard ene, pede 59 -.70 DAM ea cit eek RR eae 
OBL aga. os ec ob See SET el |. CUR Me AY ODM: rcils: tolenersiel|ists shite SOM 7S? (445A? Pe Ee Ss cls se eees 
1032 Bek. oe osc cee ed) 2 BR OO i eee OSI Er Cin re Neo deem 4 Se 70) Aaa less okie bile meee 
O83 Bose. c osc cS RE TOC BO ORCIE Re  OS sR I iene AU a oe 493—.644/44-63 |..........]/...--. 
O84 ie sd SOE Al me Hc OU See REP pO S6 Heer ture cdli sae oi 494—. 644/44-63 |..........]....-. 
V9OSB tek vdkdite. combed. call - DA TOL SR eee, OF ay. iis AUR re BL 0654 |44-54N oars. cnet oegees 
LOSB2 4 aSois sc «Sth Al 4 Pe. OSs Aner teet oe 02s arene ante es a ae 5S) G80 44-54) ck... < says tl accemee 
MOST ods diode fc R bette cll REM cOOU earn cOmeets slit, OSMic cans tere Malone oa 544-.70 |44-54 |..........]....-- 
OSS e tigers codec ee Rte wick to RES 20 (Meena cee coat ly VON. couehnierersle Wat aners of 564573 144-54 Flac... coena le awaers 
BOSO os ca Rtas ek el, ule) CAOILE lo Ree ieee MIRO SS) ic action Ar. mae 564-. 654 DADS. Gm wis wteyate.| se MAE 47 -.534148-54 
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- 








*Conductors and Motormen Shop and Trackmen. 
ee Linemen§ Barnt Electricians} and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers* 
Locality Hours a — 
One Two per Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
man man week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour | week hour /} week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British CouuMBIA 
Nelson— 
1920 Meghna tite essen o! |a tee Ace es! (c 100.00 51 . 69 44 | (c)75.00 |...... 69 44 56 54 
BAOP A ys ha A > Piel os ee a 110.00 EG SR Me clecide: LIQ 007) ra Soy eat 2 Sel eee .50 48 
NOS Obese Seer et Meet has cihivofeccvslicnsnes os; E20 F007 4854 [ec BA kd 120.00 SSOP RL a a tien lentes .50 48 
HOS aemeucu ene siete See epoch) 120/00 48-54) 1. ob Peace 120.00 ARE | ee mem pater olka Uy .50 48 
LOS DFR eer his asco Aso le tege ark 6 5 ATS, 00 48-04 el lee al, 115.00 ALS Ae eed VR I as ens .40 48 
TOSS Rap ASA faiott veld tile slo urena sce. « 100.00) |A8=a4nie Oe ek 100.00 ACU rads tite be has gies -40 48 
LOGAN samchteie Bee ky eterts oo | cvevoteyenarcrer'’= 100.00) 48+549). 1) feo. Galea | 100.00 ASUS Becca lll na Raters .40 48 
OS Dee SoeP ge RIG os oem hei cc alll ekavcrar si bed «ic TMOSOOs |48Sb40 |. oo A 110.00 ASO ANRC Rak Wrest .40 48 
DSR SRR ok che Mer node ah w lh ceslonetoher ks ais 110.00 AT Re eokententel oie 110.00 AGU cee ene oe celles Seaton .40 48 
TAOS) Miteg aie | oA 14) ie Dag ee 120.00 SoU AINE LOSE Seen ee oe 120.00 Lo se Reha ame a De eee .40 48. 
HOS SR Mee Rp AMON Rd allies aaicroheia 120.00 J Eo ae ee ee 120.00 Sad. Mabe s CW cveeod .50 48 
NGS ORS ee We hak Wer Ae 8.. «! bevoacveriqeciecsrets 120.00 HY 9 oe 8 a We |G A Re 120.00 BER eR to attendees .50 48 
V ancouver— : 
CORR) = eres re oi BREEN: eal ea a . 65 48 .874| 44 | .58 -.80 44 | .72 -.743| 44 .60 44 
NDZ Gh siotins be ob Aas btte doce . 68 . 62 48 | .69 -.94 48 | .45 -.74 |44-48 69 -.74 44 44 —.53 |44-48 
OS ON sesh tate sie. os aeons tobe: a os . 69 . 63 48 | .69 -.97 48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 50 -.59 |44-48 
LOG We. Pee bk Anode ao . 69 . 63 48 | .69 -.97 48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 453-.59 |44-48 
NOS 2.) Aime eeish Panel. de . 69 . 63 48 | .69 -.97 32 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 50 -.59 |44~48 
POSSI) Re et, ed. F . 69 . 63 48 | .62 -. 87% 32 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 50 -.59 |44-48: 
VOB Dy) Aoeteak, sehetade oe « . 69 . 63 48 | .62 -.874/82-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 454-.59 |44-48. 
NO35( 7) Wea 1 Reet... . 69 . 68 48 | .653-.92 |40-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 50 -.54 4% 
HOS Gh Mee ed AAD. A, dee . 69 . 63 48 | .683-.97 |40-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 452~-.54 44 
STW See ee 0 eS Oi at | ee . 69 . 63 48 | .684-.97 140-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 | .45 -.54 4h. 
LOS Shtiat, taeee kot teak a... . 69 . 63 48 | .683-.97 40 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 | .45 -.54 |) 44 
LOS Ole ae eat. Cate ae, . 69 . 63 48 | .683-.97 40 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 | .452-.54 4& 
Victoria— 
O20 OME Rick GIN Ae devuilscesaestsrcsenctas 65 48 87 44 58 -.80 44 72 -.744 44 60: 44 
DAS Nn Se 3 ee a ae ee Oe 64) ee eee 52 | .69 -.94 44 51 -.74 |44-48 69 -.74 44 53 44 





cy 


Daa) 109 =. OF 44 
52 | .69 -.97 44 
52 | .69 -.97 44 
50 | .62 -.872| 44 
48 | .62 -.87%| 44 
44 | .653-.92 44 
44 | .683-.97 44 
44 | .683-.97 44 
44 | .683-.97 44 
44 | .683-.97 44 





52 -.75 
52 -.75 
52 -.75 


.495—. 714|44-48 
.495-. 715/44-48 


503-. 733 |44-48 
52 -.75 |44-48 
52 -.75 |44-48 
52 -.75 |44-48 
52 -.75 144-48 





*Maximum rates based on length of service; in most cities bus drivers, on lines operated in connection with street railwaym 
receive the same maximum rates of wages as one man car operators. 

{Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 

fIncluding armature winders, wiremen, etc. 

§Including troublemen, and groundmen; in some localities line maintenance work is performed by employees of light, heat. 
and power distribution utilities, rates for which are included here. 

$$Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 

(a) Deduction from earnings, 10 per cent. 

(b) Rates became effective October 15, 1939. 

(c) Per month. ‘ 

(d) Deduction from earnings; 10 per cent in 1932 and 1933; 15 per cent in 1934; 10 per cent in 1935 and 1936; starting Fe. q; 
1937, rates of reduction reduced by 1 per cent every two months (Oct. 1, 1938, full wages again). 

(e) On June 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 

(7) Buses only in use; drivers 63 cents per hour, 57-hour work; garage men 55-80 cents per hour, 48-hour week. 

(h) On Oct. 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 

(7) In summer 59 cents—one man cars, 54 cents per hour—two man cars, 42-hour week. 

(k) No two men cars in operation in Regina since 1921; in Calgary very few. 

(L) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 5 per cent and up; in 1933, 6 per cent and up; in 1934, 1935, 1936, 4 per cent and up; in 
1937, 1938 and 1939, 3.3 per cent and up. 

(m ) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 per cent; in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 10 per cent; in 1936, 7 per cent; in 1937, 5 per cent 
in 1938 up to 3 per cent. 

(n) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 to 8 per cent and up; in 1933 and 1984, 4 to 10 per cent; in 1935, 4 to 94 per cent. 

(o) On Oct. 1, 1920. 

(p) Deduction from earnings: Dec. 1, 1932 also 1933, 1934, 5 per cent; 1935, 24 per cent. 
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TABLE II.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES 
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(a) Policemen 


a 


(Maximum per year) 




















(b) Firemen* 





(Maximum per year) 

















1929 1938 1939 1929 | 1938 1939 
Locality Locality —_—— 
Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | Wages | Wages 
wk. Ww wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— Nova Scotia— 
IAN OTstiseiscie a cotati oe 1,092 | 70 | 1,196 | 70 | 1,196 | 70 || tHalifax...................+06- 1,404 | 1,600 | 1,600 
Te Cini) Clay AGbcies coe 1,400 | 56 | 1,600 | 56 | 1,600 | 56 || §Sydney..................-04- 1,360 | 1,320 | 1,320 
SyGueyy. sccceaaesisaee act 1,380 | 72 | 1,880 | 54 | 1,380 | 54 ||SeTruro................5+---ee- 1,080 | 1,080 | 1,080 
TUTOR. cs eco Meee ese 1,320 | 84 | 1,345 | 79 | 1,345 | 79 
Prince Edward Island— New Brunswick— 
W@harlottetownen.s-inceee. =: 1,080 | 56 | 1,140 | 56 | 1,140 | 56 || §Saint John.................... 1,320 | 1,440 | 1,440 
New Brunswick— 
redonicton 1s seiadosase as 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 70 ||\Quebec— 
MT ONGtON ec etre ieee eee has 1,500 | 56 | 1,560 | 56 | 1,560 | 56 || tQuebec.................0.---- 1,456 | 1,383 1,383 
MaintOnneeeceiantee cea: 1,440 | 63 | 1,500 | 56 | 1,500 | 56 || ?Three Rivers................. 1,456 | 1,300 |} 1,300 
SSherbroOKes. oeikes siersisisis erst 1,560 | 1,406 1,300 
Quebec— +Miontreala et). S-tevsictsecc cura 1,700 | 1,800 | 1,800 
Ouebees ct: te nstesee 1,326 | 84 | 1,359 | 84 | 1,359 | 84 || {Westmount................... 1,700 | 1,700 | 1,700 
TPNTEOURLVELS oo tiacicsetsetaes 1.4603): 841) 15300 1°34.) 1,800 1. 77-3) TERT Ce es oe ee eewiewie mes 1,200 | 1,200 | 1,200 
Sherbrooke ns sbe eden ee 1,508 1,406 | 72 | 1,300 | 72 
OTOUG sot eet ara cum are ee 1,100 1,170 1,170 | 48 
SEOTOWNS= 2 ence nse dae 1,092 | 70 | 1,248 | 70 | 1,300 | 72 ||Ontario— 
Montreales ei. dees. ee 1,700 | 84 | 1,800 | 84 | 1,800 | 84 Ottawe Me ii ee Se ane LeTSL <1 7OL Th) eeol 
Weetmount(. |: sass ca: ee 1,700 | 78 | 1,700 | 72 | 1,700 | 72 Brockville, £05. 6 deh es 2 oF 1,250 | 1,200 1,200 
TORN GU SARS ones ete re, Sn 1,200 | 48 | 1,200 | 70 | 1,200 | 70 TRINGSCOME. ciatecuetct tet sole oie share 1,204 | 1,204 1, 204 
Meblevitlen. 7. oo. Mie es is mee 1,200 | 1,200 | 1,248 
Ontario— Peter pOrour i tae ae aie ee 1,350 | 1,400 | 1,400 
Optawae. eee sh tee ae ee 1,913 | 48 | 1,915 | 48 | 1,915 | 48 shawa 1,500 | 1,380 1,480 
Brockville te cckiaetes cache es 1,197 | 77 | 1,250 | 65 | 1,250 | 65 Toronto 2,086 | 2,086 
ACIngStOD HAO. etn eae 1,450 | 60 | 1,450 | 53 | 1,450 | 53 || f Niagara Falls................ 1,700 | 1,500 | 1,560 
Bellevilles.ck sca. wee 1,550 | 70 | 1,500 | 60 | 1,500 | 60 Ste Catharines. 20 wero. cence 1,460 | 1,504 | 1,504 
Peterborough. :¢ 39.0 ...a..% 1,500 | 60 | 1,500 | 60 | 1,500 | 60 HamiltOme. sacri os sioner 1,750 | 1,850 | 1,850 
Mahawal ls ce Waeiceste ease 1,800 | 51 | 1,638 | 54 | 1,688 | 54 BPANtlOLel o. os see aoe s oes 1,643 | 1,643 1,643 
TOPOMCO Re ae hetiererter eects 1,950 | 48 | 2,087 | 48 | 2,087 | 48 ALE eee ASR, Vote 1,200 | 1,250 | 1,250 
Niagara Malls. -b-....4-00-. 1,750 | 60 | 1,584 | 60 | 1,680 | 60 Guelph ae aie de ceasirsaraee 1,300 | 1,400 1,400 
St. Catharines...... Be ee 1,734 | 60 | 1,784 | 54 | 1,784 | 54 TAG UO OCS aYs) ly RARE a ee ee 6 oi 1,450 | 1,510 1510 
lamilton:...... 4 femsiedome ss 1,750 | 48 | 1,760 | 48 | 1,850 | 48 Widodstock &. asset abe le see der 1,424 | 1,314 | 1,314 
PBrantiond. « ¢.<ia0 Ms oem oes 1,643 | 56 | 1,648 | 56 | 1,648 | 56 Stratiord:.. 5. cusp cee cea sockas Lb 7 Dale oud 1,377 
Galette ook c i Re cwtewons 1,400 | 65 | 1,400 | 65 | 1,400 | 65 GD GON sasha cde Me aaesenas 1,728 | 1,625 1,725 
Guelplien onc i tess toe a 1,450 | 56 | 1,450 | 54 | 1,450 | 54 Ste ThOmas \ tg Mehceccceae 1,500 | 1,500 } 1,500 
Witchener: cs..0.e Gee eee 1,500 | 60 | 1,650 | 54 | 1,650 | 54 Chatham ons Feet aie. oe toe 1,480 | 1,421 | 1,480 
Woodstock)... Mes esenes* 1,300 | 70 | 1,300 | 70 | 1,300 | 60 WundsOrss © cc coeRen Gans «echo 1,980 | 1,800 | 1,890 
Stratiords, 4h. Gee o. seta as 1,580 | 48 | 1,500 | 54 | 1,500 | 54 Sarnia’. case che ecstenttatseisievs cis chaes 1,500 | 1,560 1,560 
Mondone Ake a. See tess 1,762 | 48 | 1,762 | 48 | 1,874 | 48 || tOwen Sound.................- 1,100 | 1,200 | 1,200 
St. Thomas: :: be hia. ee 1,800 | 70 | 1,800 | 60 | 1,800 | 60 INiOrthi Bay see cee ete ees 1,500 | 1,386 | 1,386 
Chatham ; ..64..6 Bes. 40885 1,550 | 54 | 1,500 | 54 | 1,550 | 54 Sault Ste. Marie.) a0... cade 1,380 | 1,320 1,380 
Windsor. 02. ab adese secret 2,150 | 48 | 1,800 | 48 | 1,800 | 48 Portearthuree: eh wees cade 1,620 | 1,620; 1,620 
Sarnintee | At eee eens 1,620 | 54 | 1,620 | 54 | 1,620 | 54 Borg wWillinaiie se decease capper 1,600 | 1,600 | 1,600 
Owen SOUNd....ncs sss sets 1,700 | 65 | 1,800 | 63 | 1,800 | 63 
North: Bayai oc atine ecb 1,440 | 59 | 1,365 | 60 | 1,502 | 60 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,800 | 70 | 1,380 | 5 1,380 | 56 ||Manitoba— 
IPortrArcnura.seoseeciet soe 1,860 | 60 |d1,817 | 60 |d1,817 | 60 Winn etait pcre tas «ecient 1. 7A0, a1 ,020.|meleal9 
Hort) William: cose ene 1,860 | 54 |d1,860 | 54 |d1,860 | 54 || {Brandon.................-6--. 1,500 | 1,200 | 1,250 
Manitoba— Saskatchewan— 
CWIBDIDES 6 races etote oe: 1,836 | 48 | 1,637 | 48 | 1,719 | 48 || TRegina............-...---0e.- 1,644 | 1,562 | 1,562 
Brandon .occccrcs ee ee Sena 1,500 | 48 | 1,260 | 48 | 1,260 | 48 || §Prince Albert................. 1,380 | 1,452 | 1,452 
Saskatoonte: ot anneswe & eniko ae 1,830 | 1,536 1,536 
Saskatchewan— MOOSE) avigaie oeterperaskee slo siseeke 1,536 | 1,284 | 1,284 
Regina 54 adam tee 1,860 | 48 | 1,690 | 54 | 1,706 | 54 
Prince Albert....c.cos4 eee 1,680 | 50 | 1,620 | 48 | 1,620 | 48 || Alberta— 
Saskatoon... se scuee ee ee 1,800 | 48 | 1,860 | 48 | 1,860 | 48 Medicine, Hate senders pelos t 1,500 | 1,500 |} 1,500 
Moose Jaw .. stan tcc: 1,800 | 48 | 1,464 | 48 | 1,464 | 48 EH) Gimontoned seen ee hres: 1,680 | 1,632 | 1,632 
Alberta— Calvary is itcn ere aie ater 16740) Wri, Gli) 4 vous 
Medicine Hat. ..on se. 1,620 | 48 | 1,620 | 48 | 1,620 | 48 eth biidees. voter cts 1,620. |.1,559 |} 1,559 
WU GIMONON a.m cores e ners 1,740 | 48 | 1,692 | 48 | 1,692 | 48 
@alvary, tice: said eee eee 1,800 | 48 | 1,663 | 44 | 1,663 | 44 ||British Columbia— 
Lethbridge...............-. 1,680 | 48 | 1,621 | 48 | 1,621 | 48 || tNelson.............eeeeeeeees 1,560 | 1,440 | 1,440 
British Columbia— tNew Westminster............ 1,680 | 1,667 | 1,750 
New Westminster.......... 1,740 | 48 | 1,738 | 48 | 1,824 | 48 || {Vancouver.........-.......... 1,680 | 1,748 | 1,748 
VanCouvieric. sh Age. does 1,890 | 48 | 1,804 | 48 | 1,804 | 48 || EVictoria..............seeeeeee 1,695 | 1,566 | 1,695 
WECUOFIA. co 00s. ctenns en cena: 1,710 | 48 | 1,581 | 48 | 1,710) 48 || fNanaimo..-. 0.3... . 2... ees 1,560 | 1,880} 1,380 
Pret ened eo cre ie te raeree 1,800 | 56 | 1,800 | 56 | 1,800 | 48 || {Prince Rupert................ 1,680 |} 1,140 | 1,200 





* Except where noted firemen work under the two-platoon system with one day off in seven. 
{¢ Two-platoon system. 

¢t Two-platoon system with time off at regular intervals. 

§ Continuous duty with time off at regular intervals. 

(c) Plus 10 to 20 cents per day after 10 years. 

(d) Plus $5 per month after 10 years and $10 after 15 years. 

(e) Allowed fuel, light and rent. 

(f) Call brigade; drivers only on continuous duty with time off at regular intervals. 

(g) Not maximum but rate of majority. 
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TABLE II.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 


(c) Labourers 

















1929 1938 1939 
Locality Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Bie DLER ag to, USABLE! dS E SETAE HALTS or BP OE ane ta Per inclines. | 35-. 42 54 43 48 43 48 
PA TYG LSU AS Harte ce) SPE SRI as oh ate eae: EEA AS Gd) seer oth Rs 34 48 noo 48 DD) 50 
TA Silica na wey teeter ts Stee neta corr cb ack, irons ain dienes) SP RRAROe c oe iaeek 40 54 .40 | 48-54 .40 | 48-54 
ING WAVE COELOL CE) AAR Roe cha. 5 PN eet. te mS eT AE [acon Pr eta ene ees .40 48 .40 48 
PP TOT OR Ieee re Roe eT es Is ads eee oad Scat .30 54 .27-.30 48 .30 48 
Prince Edward Island— 
Carlo ct evontar. ce «par roe ofers ots eevee ack aes craved ote eine ek .30-. 333 54 85 48 $35 48 
New Brunswick— 
(MONG LOM e abner a BOM ersten G set eine or Wess 0.08 soe eiiws oreo .35-. 45 54 45 48 45 48 
DAN bOUMaet cat cet bia e cots, de. Saree eb Re aiars fos cts dae dae orate .36 54 .383-.36 54 .3838-.36 48 
BT OQERICTONE socio Ronee soe oe acid: SE ohh led seb aac care .30 54 .30 48 30 48 
ESET SG a oo as Ses hice eR RONG Sis: FAs vk RMSE a cis Cade Nb ER ceadirte ob N20 60 25 48 25 48 
Campbellton a. asian oa tii fs): asec te PISS eh eTac at «BES «ae soe 30 60 25 60 25 60 
Quebec— 
(QS TYe) Veron Mile tay Bale maha ae tar a Im te» Se tan ae Mele ant eed 40 54 40 48 .40 48 
SPHTGS Rivers) Ba. al. ease eke Ae ee. ats Seek. As eh eres wee 40 60 35 48 soD 48 
Sherbrooketa. anoa). Skee nae ch sta pee Rey RAO AY. he oe ch Ae coo 60 35 48 BOO 48 
NOLEle och set hace Teck Gee kis ahhh PRE Eble die ete oe .30 60 .20-.30 48 .20 48 
Stell vacinthewyas.as ten es Nis tb ates dee ces Peet oh SS SPN 30 60 85 44 100 44 
StU ON Sha honde oe ee cB kh sits he Re. de om « Magis cia 35 60 85 48 .380-.35 | 48-60 
MACINNGE wane: Sete tek Pa back oe Rare oo a SRC Rs cc sok oo 60 85 48 u3D 48 
INGaitreatl eee phos neces ef tes ke Re eee Ae aE ome _ 40 60 .35-. 40 48 .35-. 40 48 
IWieStTOUunt AAA: Sarat 5 slaps care, ct dapact SERPRR I Ry co ARM Ara aee coi cl’ « BREET Oo) 60 .40 54 .40 54 
TEETH Neeson Baer yee memati mete ean aa MIM aes a 1 A ek CPP ee “eee .40 54 [oD 30 .30 48 
Ontario— 
OREO NWE Faire totes Ate toe cd OILS = EERE: COPE cae « eects SIRS .50 44 50 44 50 44 
BBTOCK Vill Gretna ys: <2 6 PORMEENE, yor: de deahs Latte, eter oh eete Swan vote SRE sore .35 54 385 48 .35 48 
WGI SELON hats eee. en SeN eI i ovses, Sttte sea aes Gea, BMAP oe cucuars, <n Se 30 54 .85-.40 44 .3d-. 40 44 
Belle villesea ns 4.5 yy mee ast ieleClamte- a 3 AMER ae 6 UPN eB sic oe 40 60 40 48 40 49 
PELE OOROURE se hes AAreVels onsite Seo A eva IMts c'o.« f oEARILEE. chk wh 40 54 40 48 4 48 
SAW oro Nokes aa ae cele ke pete tot ieee aah ha’ cea Rae ss een AR 40 55 0) 44 45-.50 44 
Oval Rb eae es BE apie Ra BO wale 5) Pee reine A beta iy Te ee Pea | .30-. 40 54 30 48 .30 48 
PCO ROMEO rece CUd ets see Nes Rare cette ere ok hee cc Me Su eM cree Le Rios arated che . 60 44 . 625 44 . 625 44 
Niagara Mallsns. saa meee mein stelle Na RO ae Ba, ee oe 45 50 | .45-.52 48} .45-.52 51 
St. Cachanimesin. camber. at ce tbh oko e ae Meee es cake ck Re .37-. 40 54 .40-.45 54 .40-. 45 54 
UAT CODE ean ioc Acme cha Greve at: de oa es AS ew ove AC tomer .50-. 60 49 .55 44 .55 44 
TBE AINELOE Ce Ac cece rors ree cite RPE rn che RO te ah NERS port ar .45-. 50 50 50 48 .50 48 
ell Geese Set aA: ML, MR EOS aA Sheed, din SRS 5 bk SAARC es Sade .45-. 50 44 .45-.50 44 .45-.50 44 
Guelpiiee aco cet eae Uae hits sexs eh Gib hoe eee haa ne 40 44 40 44 40 44 
ETC CHENOh A War cas | Rama Sis ik drat Ree ARR wes ete Bas oa oe .40 54 45 44 45 44 
WW OCOUSTOCK a a. Cet eum tA otele Ge sleet eat ke AS Hite fs cane ala Mui oe Sie act 30 54 saul 44 .35 44 
SURDULOLG cet ac ec. a at eis cee Bae ere ia oak Pee £60) Raa APL 45 48 45 48 .45 44 
EON ONS Ra eee oreo kee LBS cl ond ee nae 45 50 On 48 -02 48 
Sta DNONAS ae. ..07 cc Ame AS ah Aaa a rae ae hn Lo eee cs ook .40 54 51 48 40-.51 48 
Chachiaine mana toes <8 eee: Gis eR ate OPP... a ry akin cust ne ee 40 50 40~. 45 44 45 48 
AVY ITY ASO Tes epee a has abe czy Ay et oroale oh abe aa as A SEEM se ks BAKERS fe .50-. 55 50 coo 44 .58 44 
SEW pivihes MR eee en tsp eames Bietatatiis Een Niet Ritalin iam DEM ikea triads) .40-.55 48 .40-.55 48 .40-.55 48 
Omen Sound at. 0. me eae: ee kk ed ee ee cca. BCR AS Gey 4 389 54 35-. 40 48 35-. 40 50 
INORG EB AV deiy sis eed cis ies sila is aG. ES EP nrc Soa ee veut .40 60 .40 44 .44 44 
Coban a ae. 2 REVS onl ite GE af RA MR i me eu WE .A41-. 45 54 47 44 AT 44-48 
SALE SCOR MLATIC.. © hf peey ces Gieaeiombe cat AU ase eee a's de eR ae ciate t .45-.50 48 42-_53 48 45-.52 48 
POL t ATU ars 220 oe wie esis ook IHRM Be APM cnn hee tee aac ot .40-. 46 49% 48 44 48 44 
OTE: Willa WO, Set Tm ae RE Paes Be Eee etal te coos « one oh 40 524 40 44 40 44 
Manitoba— 
Winn Deg sare tacit Oi ae casino geaie ees Mae ote ty ces ee eh mam .42-.50 | 50-54 .42-.47 | 40-50 .42-.49 | 48-50 
IDS LANG ON aaees coke PRR eed eee ee Sets Wan aia ae AoA cree ome .35-. 50 59 -40-. 42 44 .38-. 42 44 
Saskatchewan— 
NRGPING erate copes AR Me cits. 5 oR Roe ts coh. Sk HN hc ches Aes vase .40-. 45 50 45 44 45 44 
Prin COPALDCr Gian. ce aaah cde oe Reet hb ae AYRES ere 5 sds Book oelerert 35-. 40 54 35-. 40 54 35-.40 | 44-54 
Saskia LOOM aie ce eases ciety TES re Tote LTRS ee oie tee 45 55 41-. 45 45 41-.45 45 
NM OOSGrI a We brated Heres fein cc REE ote oe cE RE ce cot tue cies .40 50 46 44 46 44 
Alberta— 
WIGGICINIONE a Geet ntich fe Ahan Pre Seen e tt Bhs tne eek lees af SAG US eee, .40-.50 44 -40-.45 | 44-48 
te CLELODILOU SE rr ie Cran et ee A cE, AE ieee de pea .55-.57 44 .52-.57 44 .52-.57 44 
OIbE Dye sides sredue bee RA Be he tae sere k let) satan mamabam ie ay WEAN? oy .54 48 .45-.56 40 .45-.56 40 
HG 15 1516 Gs ras aan west eaucoreitay ys aw bia ox, egeasva nc vent lamin: Ae ee 55 48 47-.51 45 47-.51 44 
British Columbia— 
INelsontiat thn Want Bihe V eee Sm Leta 2 ma teh hon eg, yee 50-.53 48 .40-.50 48 40-.50 48 
RUSE ie Av PUR RN ce a et oe OR Om ATS a sare eg a 50 48 .50 48 50 | 40-44 
INSWaAW CStIMINS belDereer nee. esc eee eno eet ae ee ee 575 44 .58 44 61 44 
WVIETICOUV GIy eae Re Shiite ee it oo) eee 56-.59 44 57-.61 40 57-.61 40 
WV GWOT lace EA aceon Bet, Peta Seca eee ew ees Dic eas eee «Pere .53 44 .53 40 .56 40 
INABAIINO Bk ste caakh cheno ce SEE ORE PR ceo Be Meaein ts Melee PER alas .594 44 525 44 .56 44 


ERIN COL IUDODY ha Wee EIN ce ioc oprah > REISE oT cap Boy oerratioce a 070 48 45 36-44 -45 36-44 
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TABLE DI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION* AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 
(a) Steam Railways** 





Occupation Unit 
Conductors— 
Passenger, por Miles ccspacth cs canes tou een cas cents 
Passenger por day ..c.5 Fs ews ss aa oS $ 
Pissenger. “por monty |. cds ose ca od seta ety oe $ 
Wreight, through, per mile....................... cents 
Wreicht, way, per Wwe. . hoes 5 sche oer cents 
Brakemen— 
Passenger) per mile, 5 sects toes sojaqeitopies edb cents 
Passenger, per AAV. sacs aoe sibel | beeps «Bee Bieee $ 
Passenger, per MON, oA Us aces ees hs pate) sel $ 
Freight, through, per mile. ¢os00.5 dle ss ae delet cents 
Froighity way) Der mile, coe. scnck Sees Serco cents 
Baggagemen, train— 
OF HTLG fe aE ee ee eet aie G8 @ cata atoe Bae ehe Nee cee cents 
Ror day. etc rea i aatien «cee eormlon atime: 
Por MONCH ess y cnt oes te aa Oe OR a es She tees $ 
Yardmen— 
HOremen: PEL GAY wee dese ss sone ener $ 
Helpers sper days fe... i. reas wate Rae eee eee ere $ 
Switch tenders, per'aay. 4.2.00 sees oGaiee a Cee $ 
Locomotive Engineers— 
Passenger; per MWS...) «ke ueies ulsaisie eee oer cents 
Freight; through) per millet on. tener: cents 
Breight,. way, per miles <5 301. on anes ekueei niente > cents 
Vard} per, day. bie coe chests 9 os aeus oN ee ee $ 
Locomotive Firemen— 
Passenger! per mile es i 6c... tise ators sda pees etecnaie ners cents 
reich t"through, per mile nc. sce sermon cents 
Hreight, way; per miley ...; Gi. osc ote ee Meeeier cents 
Ward ier day ties eds cits tects s See ere $ 
Hostlers per Gaye sss scent Naish eRe Re $ 
iHostlers? helpers; per day. weaaeh iam aera $ 
Telegraph Service— 
Train Despatchers, per month...................- $ 
Telegraph Operators, per month,................. $ 
Agents; per MONtNe... ysh Noe ale ee Ree $ 
Relies Apentss per Monthy. wee. way tea eee $ 
‘Assistant Agents; per month? »..... 0.0.00 ..0neeee: $ 
Panemens per Month). ewe, Was ce lee ene $ 
Maintenance of Way— 
Extra gang foremen, per day:..........+...se00:: $ 
Section foremen, first class yards, per day........ $ 
Section foremen, on line, per day................. $ 
Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour............ cents 
Sectioninen; other! per hour.) i. sce alae cents 
Bridge and Building— 
Horemen per’ day te i a3) eee au ep enes ce eet) $ 
Horemen ‘painter per Gayicce: ee a uae eee eee $ 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (mini- 
TOUT eh hk UR a ie ade one ah Cone ge ee cents 
Carpenters per hoary aie a eee cents 
Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, 
electricians: per Hour... aeons sciaccee a ae ee cents 
IPainterss-per hour,.We coke Gee ee a cents 
Bridgemen or rough carpenters, per hour.......... cents 
Mechanies’ helpers, per hour................2000: cents 
Pumpmien, per month: Ge ayo cee eee $ 
Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etc., per day........ $ 
Signalmen— 
Non-interlocked crossings, per hour............... cents 
Half-interlocked crossings, per hour............... cents 
§Locomotive and Car Shops— 
TMechanics per Hour 0 ee aoe eRe See cents 
TOther carmen, tC, per NOUr a. ieee ee ee cents 
Heipers, per hour). ncn eee eae ee cents 
Electrical workers, electricians, per hour.......... cents 
Electrical workers, linemen, per hour............. cents 
Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour.......... cents 
Electrical workers, operators, etc., per hour....... cents 
@oacht cleaners, pér hour hana ee oer cents 
Shop labourers, per hour.) 2. Wines 4 eo cents 


1920 1921 
4.67 4.27 
7.00 6.40 
210.00 192.00 
6.44 5.80 
6.96 6.32 
3.06 2.93 
5.00 4.40 
150.00 132.00 
thes 4 4.48 
6.52, 4.88 
3.44 3.04 
5.16 4.56 
154.80 136.80 
6.96 6.32 
6.48 5. 84 
5.04 4.40 
6.40-6.70 |5.92-6.92 
7.12-9.04 |6.48-8.40 
7.64-9.56 |7.00-8.92 
7.04-8.36 |6.40-7.72 
4,80-6.00 |4.32-5.32 
5.28-6.79 |4.64-6.15 
5.68-7.19 |5.04-6.55 
5.00-6.96 |4.96-6.32 
5.60-6.24 |4.96-5.60 
5.04 4.40 
227.00- |210.68- 
257.00 240.68 
130. 00- 117. 76- 
142.00 129.76 
137. 00- 124. 76- 
154.00 141.76 
147.00- 134. 76- 
156.00 143.76 
78.00 70.00 
151.00- 134. 68- 
159.00 142.68 
5.55-6.40 14. 75-5.60 
5.60 4.80 
5.30 4.50 
484 40 
483 40 
6.30 5.50 
6.05 D220 
68 58 
68-72 58-62 
68-83 58-73 
68 
58-68 48-58 
514 44 
110.00- |92.66- 
116.00 98.66 
5.90 5.10 
. 464 .38 
.484 .40 
85 el 
80 72 
62a 54a 
85 77 
81 13 
75 67 
68 60 
50 42 
484 40 


1922 


HR OUR He O> NID Or 
OOOOW ROR SO 


4.51-5.3 


6 
4.56 


1923-1926 | 1927-1928 | 1929-39(b) 


4.27 4.47 4.72 
6.40 6.70 7.08 
192.00 201.00 |212.40-219.65 
5.80 6.16 6.25 
6.32 6.68 6.77 
2.93 Bale 3.18 
4.40 4.70 4.77 
132.00 141.00 143.10 
4.48 4.84 4.91 
4.88 5.24 5.31 
3.04 3.24 3.29 
4.56 4.86 4. 
136.80 145.80 |148.20-153.32 
6.32 6. 64 6.74 
5.84 6.16 6.25 
4.40 4.72 4.79 
5.92-6.92 |6.16-7.16 6.16-7.16 
6.48-8.40 |6.84-8.76 6. 84-8. 76 
7.00-8.92 |7.36-9.28 7.36-9.28 
6.40-7.72 |6.72-8.04 6.72-8.04 
4.32-5.52 |4.56-5.76 | 4.56-5.76 
4.64-6.15 |5.00-6.51 5.00-6.51 
5.04-6.55 |5.40-6.91 5.40-6.91 
4.96-6.32 |5.28-6.64 | 5.28-6.64 
4.96-5.60 |5.50-6.60 | 5.50-6.10 
4,40 4.90 4.90 
eet ste EAL. 225.00- 
252.00 252.00 
117.00- 122.00- 122.00- 
129.00 134.00 134.00 
124.00- 129.00- 129.00- 
141.00 146.00 146.00 
134. 00- 139. 00- 139. 00- 
143.00 148.00 148.00 
70.60 |70.00-75.00|70.00-75.00 
dae OR aR 140. 00- 140. 00- 
148.00 148.00 
4.70-5.50c}5.10-5.60 | 5.25-5.75 
4.80¢e 5.00 5.15 
4.40c 4.55 4.70 
38c 41 41-45 
36-38¢ 38-40 38-43 
5.30c 5.60 yaya) 
5.00c 5125 5.50 
56c 62 65 
56-60c 58-62 61-65 
55-70¢ 57-72 60-77 
56¢ 58 58-61 
46-56¢ 48-58 48-61 
4 46 48 
87.00- 91.00- 96.00- 
93.00c 97.00 102.00 
4.85¢ 5.00 5.15 
36c .38 .40 
38c .40 .42 
70 74 79 
63 67 ie 
47a 5la 56a 
70 74 79 
66 70 75 
60 64 69 
53 57 62 
38 42 44 
38 40 40-42 





*¥For electric street railways by cities, see Table I (d). 


motive and bench; welders, etc. 


**TDifferentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. 
Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day with time and one-half for overtime. 
{Machinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers; cabinet makers; carpenters, coach, loco- 


1918, employees are allowed approximately one cent per hour extra for checking in and out. 


b 
helpers 4 cents, other helpers 2 cents. 


{Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; car inspectors, car repairers, etc. §Since 


+ (a) On Western lines Port Arthur and west, until 1929 in addition to these rates boilermakers’ helpers received 5} cents; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, the differentials on western lines were boilermakers’ 


t (b) Deductions from each employee’s earnings on basic rates effective as follows. Train, engine and telegraph service, 10 
per cent Dec. 1, 1931; 20 per cent May 1, 1933; 15 per cent Nov. 1, 1933; Maintenance of way and bridge and building, 10 per cent 
ay 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 1, 1933; Locomotive and car shops, 10 per cent April 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 16, 1933, with certain 
exceptions. Deductions amended for all classes effective as follows: Jan. 1, 1935, 12 per cent; May 1, 1935, 10 per cent; in 1937, 
between February and December reduced to 4 per cent; in 1938, eliminated by April 1. 
(c) Effective July 16, 1922 uutil Nov. 1, 1922 when rates in 1923-26 column were made retroactive to July 16, 1922. 
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TABLE I1I.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 








1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages || Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages || Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per per per per per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 

FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 

PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Cont. —Conc. 

Captain or Seamen and Firemen— 
master— deckhands— HIN Otis icc ba iesave 70.00 | 70.00} 70.00 
No. fb sac. ee 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 |} Conc. INO 26S ah lee ot ator 42.50 | 42.50 
INO EQ uh <u. - TAQUOO HI 9125:.:00"1 9125. 00M Nos (5) 59.2 lee Gani 30.G08] +. 80..000)k INO: 3. t CEE AM Sic 50.00 | 50.00 
INO gel. eee ch LIS Eee. de TBO OOH SO. OOUIEINO . Ou8 8st ..[hat. tet SOOOET SO O0dT ING. 205.4 ac5 silane. De 52.25] B52225 
IN(Ot a See ce ate cl. GB, 22500 W226) OOM INO2 Us a ale afer tere AOC OD | AO SOOM ANODE, ce2'c cwailing ss ches 40.00 | 40.00 
INO: 85) Bee BIC ey T0000 |) S002 00s INO Sih... seule ete ance 46.25 AG: QB INOS: Ohverat< eciedlele a tiverens 45.00 |45.00- 
NOt BOIL feo: 108225 (i108. 2a9 INO. O52 8.8) stew adele ARPA lie Way qawaa 50.00 
NOv Bibbs cle ss See oh 152) 25)" 152) 2oan INGOs 10! aa cme esters » 40.0 AOS OOWN ING! Wag aarere lies shire ee 67.50 | 72.50 
INORAPS isto shee aa LOU DO MISS: DOW MINOe Wier eee! sk ele leteet 30.00- |30.00- } No. 8........ 45.00— |50.00- |50.00- 
INGO) palette ak mec 150.00- |150.00- 45.00 | 45.00 75.00 | 75.00 | 75.00 

230, 008|). 500. OOTP Nos 12.. Bayon cies. nea 50.00 | 58.00 

INOS LOE ok SEs See dk 150.00- |165.00- |} No. 13....... 25.00- |45.00- |45.00- ||Chief steward— 

165.00 | 180.00 45 00% 1:50..004] ) SO. 006 INO. Te i .3 ac tis bee 70.00 | 70.00 

NOR DRUG. ok S[k, ME 360.00 | 360.00 INO, 202. Se AIO. 160.00 | 160.00 

Chief engineer— ING 2 Sack Seelam ete 64.50 | 64.50 

First officer or INO Fb 33 a5. 95.100 | 95.00 | 95.00) No. 4:........}o.05.08. 64.00 | 64.00 
mate— INORG 2a. eas 120500)1.120). 00:1} 120: 000) INO. 0)... 4 ..66l/cceces's 57.00 57.00 
NOt phe. sock. 65.00: | 65.00 | ©65:00 Il INowiSh Bre alee... 162! BOG W162: SON) INOk Ok ater sate s| nee 70.00- |75.00- 
NOt 82). 584 oh’: 90.00 75.00 TO. OOM IN Mideast sake te olhelecg steers 165.00 | 165.00 150.00 | 175.00 
INO} POs oe sit aNa ae 140.00), P4000 INOS W5Es ask, aay ee 100.00 | 100.00 |} No. 7........ 75.00- |75.00- |75.00- 
Nope. Si... Jian A500» W45t ODIIWING. 50 pom see tome sien 85.00 | 85.00 110.00 | 110.00 |} 110.00 
INO} oe cco Te 70.00 TO OO INOW eb sic ee coee seme 152.25 | 152.25 
INOL4G). We. hi). (See. Ae ay 107000) \N107300/|| NON (Si Aad Rie. © ee 138.50 | 138.50 ||Other stewards- 

INOUE icine eto eee ete 83.00 SB OO WIN O29 ie eee sees eid ns 120 00=ait20700= i INOS... here oellteas ee 75.00 75.00 
IN GEBS); Kesh y eee A 100.00 | 100.00 SOOO USO. COOH INO: 2ipicctcsclledessc cs 40.00 | 40.00 
INO EO ok Ek Be 11500) /115000= i) Nov lOc aie. pad! L5OLOOF15O.00! TP WNOASeamanrniliac ve ccs 36.00 36.00 

125 OO) INGA TT. 2 aaa. 3 ae ce 2 BBROO | 288: QOMIE UNIO. 5.0 tes 4 veillslo wth iseyare 30.00— |30.00- 

INOLI0: Bes. HB. 2 80.00- |90.00- NOR Lo aoe 170.00- |170.00- |170.00- 50.00 | 50.00 

120.00 | 175.00 200.00 | 225.00 | 225.0 

INOn Ts Bek ceils ic Set ak 150.00 | 155.00 Chefs or chief 
IN ODES seu 125.00- |145.00- |145.00- ||Second cooks— 

135.00 | 160.00 | 160.00 engineer— IN Ovals aie ca eile Ree oeiats 65.00 65.00 
Notes GO200 We 0 007 | ean ea. INGE ents cect 115.00 | 115.00 

Second officer Nn Duis toast taee TUS CO TIS OOS ul INOPSactiat curiae tories 85.00 | 85.00 
or mate— LOB OO INO Es cess ceraliae eraaters 68.25 68.25 
Now dwe.. Jace: Ode 00 PRES O0NW 25D O00 NINO H ll. «a. eeilneenciseans 1402008) A400 NW CNOOhe ances cleece ee 65.00 | 65.00 
INIOY Oe as «| ee ae THOZOO MMO 00s INO Maye cute fanccee 60:60) 50:00 NANO Gis 2320 oo stare: ers 90.00- |100.00- 
ING eee ee tee eens toe S00, So OO UNO. Oil phen alelce daar Ob WATE 5 145.00 | 145.00 
Non ame mrconre [teria nn Gora EGO ou INO. FO tae cetenc sre GOS00 I GO-00 I NOs To Sacccsctats as eae 70.00 | 70.00 
UN. Gy Obed, eres Ghee oat: 80.00 S000 Nos 7d. oehet || os tees 75.00- |85.00- NowSs 2508 OOo or. pee 105.00 | 110.00 
INGOT OM a. eee silanes 70.00 | 70.00 T25V00 7 180200) INO ON cise a's 80.00— |70.00- |70.00- 
INTO: AMEE custes Gale Gaerne P10 001, HIS 200 Il INOWWS Anju eelos emma 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | 150.00 | 150.00 
INO Oh ses lsu: 105.00— |115.00- |115.00- || No. 9.......]........ 140.00 | 145.00 

110.00 | 145.00 | 145.00 || No. 10....... 110.00- |135.0 135.00- ||Other cooks— 
125200 lO MOO p EAP OOM NOs is, alors imei obeuesscsiensis 34.75 | 34.75 

Quartermaster— INLD tt ens Mscell caine ees 40.00 | 40.00 
INO. ae ee a cerae 5 52.50 | 52.50 Third engineer- INO Soin acai Mule btee als 52.50 | 52.50 
IN Oe DEN4 ciate wie moans FOLOO Memo OO INos Weta 2 2:1 cues eee, 120.00 | 120.00 |} No. 4........ 40.00- |40.00- /40.00- 
INOS Seas dose eee tes A000 150. O0— whl UNIO 2H 4 ie cancel tec oie its 40.00 | 40.00 50.00 | 50.00 | 50.00 

PAGO INO: others vasa te eaaieee 85.00 | 85.00 
NOs 4k 2.2 st 55.00— |54:00=) 154, 00<0 T) No. 42 5.2.0.-)e0006 6-5 70.00- |70.00- ||Kitchen help 
75.00 |} 65.00} 65.00 90.00 | 90.00 || and waiters— 

Boatswain— INOGD 4 saa Bel bees cos 60.00 60.400) NiOMMRe. ae bales... 40.00 | 40.00 
NOiglloaes elie csesess 57.00) |) O%.004l| INOMOr 4.iaaoe 90.00- {115.00- |115.00- |} No. 2........]........ 34.75 | 34.75 
INO noe eke iacoelicae.casere 47.50 | 47.50 105;00) 24500114500 | INO}32 1 .6e.Ge). 22 42. 30.00 | 30.00 
ION) Ste sible fseaie-s 45.00 45.00 INOn4 ss. bes. (ae 25.00— |25.00- |25.00- 
INOS 4 aca Be lcd ores. 50.00 | 50.00 |Oilers— 35.00-| 35.00 | 35.00 
INOS ‘DS 3 sss 60200 E00] ISH O0=F Wl Noi lita. 5 labia. 47.50 | 47.50 

85007 1) 485.00 dl Nionee 4 ge. eles aes. 47.50 | 47.50 ||Pursers— 

Seamen and INOWBE saat oda itns 40 00Sh (50: 000 INOw le ga; 2k Sidhe Ake 150.00 | 150.00 
deckhands— BOROO! WE SSAOO NINOS Di cect caw ces 3 107.00 | 107.00 
INOne lA: ose AQ, 001 | £40;00"), 14000) INOW4s 2 ecto as = sess AD007| BAS. 00M INO Bh) aS Bash seine 90.00 | 90.00 
NON 2-56 08 45,.00:|" £40.00" |’ ¥40.00 HW) Nondk og. Ok llec secon. T2509 | BGO. I INOABE Joa ee clodte ws os 75.00- |90.00- 
INO sO Ns ae hele be oie 45°.00-|) 445,00! | INoaGh....c. 82 55.00- |55.0 55.00- 150.00 | 175.00 
IN Osi 4h biesee stalled esayacss are 50.00 | 50.00 79,0074) 475.00") 275.500) | GNiO#OE } 8a 28 85.00- |85.00- |85.00- 

| 135.00 | 135.00 | 185.00 


Continued 


(b) Steamshipst 


Atiantic Coast AND Lower St. LAwRENCE RIVER 








+ Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of vessel. Hours on duty for officers, 
seamen, deckhands, etc., generally average twelve per day seven days per week except when in port; for engineers, firemen, 
oilers, etc., hours generally average eight per day, but twelve in some cases; for stewards, cooks, etc., hours vary according to 
requirements. All classes may be required for extra duty at any time, especially in the Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence 
service when passing through canals. On most of the British Columbia coastal passenger vessels hours for all classes average 
ent per day, 6 days per week, with extra pay for overtime. Some of the tug-boat employees in all areas are on the eight-hour 

ve 

{Seasonal bonus in addition. 
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TABLE I1I.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Continue 


(b) Steamships—Continued 


Ar Lantic Coast AND Lower St. LAwrence River—Concluded 
















































































1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Occupation Wages | Hrs|}.Wages | Hrs|.Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs|.Wages | Hr. 
per |per| per |per} per _ | per per |per| per |per| per | per 
month |wk.| month |wk.| month |wk. month |wk.} month |}wk.|} month |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FERRY FERRY—Conc. 
Captain or master— Chief engineer— 
INOS LQUEAN, «oh AEA Se 5 Besser) | ero one 120.00) | 91511205008 013). Non Ie (a) ee. | eee te oe oe 163.25 | 54 | 163.2554 
TN CIAN G1) 15 3 Oe ea ERE tae ears: 163.25 | 54 | 168.25 | 54 Nol 2) (a) aes 5. |e (ee 105.00 | 914] 105.00 | 91% 
INGA GACH Pit. s kava 210.00 | 65 | 250.00 | 65 | 250.00 | 65 INO. 3 (aD) atc Gates ae laren nee 83.50 |....} 93.60 | 584 
INO 4: (ade PAN tire al Social rons 256. 750) 70: | 256.75) | 70 INOS 4i( Gi cihe sete ae | Mere he ene 256.75 | 70 | 256.75 | 70 
INOR DC) Be A eins lieloe boas | oem 83 SOME OSNGO! | D8tH, (ENON Sis a eee ee oe 185.00 | 65 | 235.00 | 65 | 235.00 | 65 
INO JOR eee aeee Beetles cel Steed 160.00 | 72 | 170.00 | 72 ING3.62 08 eens ae We eels ieee 130.00 | 72 | 130.00 | 72 
ING S Hey cts seas cumin lies 7 Bata tetliccr su: 147 O08. Sa WER O0; | Scull: Now ECG )e Re oe oN cet ct hee oe 147.00))| 2852) 0147200) (Sere 
INOS teehee Mee Neate lace tiisicall secon 150.00 150.00 Non 8 ia eee Oat: Poe: ee oe 150.00 15000) ae, 

First officer or mate— Second engineer— 

IN GAS (Gy) eee es bolic aieaell tae 1105008912! ATOLOOK) S1F INO IN(G) eee ateee. sales atone eee 100.00 | 9134} 100.00 | 91% 
NOR 2G) Repos heeee las. Eee 143.00 | 54 | 143.00 | 54 INO 5-2.0(6@)).. ets | eee. ae 210.00 | 56 | 210.00 | 56 

INGROMG)) Plea see laine seca eee: 186.75 | 70 | 186.75 | 70 INO: Sea eed 130.00 | 65 | 160.00 | 65 | 160.00 | 65 

INOW jcheh Sree Shoe 130.00 | 65 | 160.00 | 65 | 160.00 | 65 IN Of 4S. Re Be eee eee ees 90.00 | 72 | 90.00 | 72 

INOR DM Mie wes Sie ee baet sass Coeds 90.00 | 72] 90.00 | 72} No.5 (a) O7 250 see. 4 OOO! Ieee 
INOMIO! (a beer k a see | cies he ieee ones OT SOME Oe OO) | f 204|| MHIN OW G Aa) neha eee tell ere el re oe 125.00 12500M ee 
TNO Me Vk ae, EE mel PE ees ae 135.00 135.00 

Firemen and oilers— 

Quarter master— ING Ue (a ee ees oe 11SE5OM 94 1911350) P54 
INGO ssl (5) My ee SAE Ge eee hc 100.75 | 70 | 100.75 | 70 ING: Zila) ses. eee eee LAE 905501206: 190550 1056 
INO} 2:4 tO aM ct ee 67.50 | 65 | 67.50 | 65 67.50 | 65 NO33is 5 Gao. eee ae 67.50 | 65 | 67.50 | 65 | 67.50 | 65 
NOR Sieben ie tars § a Malis rset: Ab OOM ez 6 45.008) v2 ING. 4507 ae Wee ee eee 50.00 | 72 | 50.00 | 72 

INO25v(G)EER. at te a ee ee. SO 50M in| SOLO meme 

Deckhands— 

Os (ADL Oa Pos celle aoe See eas 100.75 | 54 | 100.75 | 54 ||Pursers— 
IN ORD Gy) OR. Msg ol ee RS ete 2. 67.00— | 912/67.00— | 914) No.1 (a)...........]........ AME SONS. | cOsZOn rose 
72.00 72.00 ING22). (a JR S eo ee TRA S15S OOTIEZO%| 158: 0088 70 
INAS Ge ered tan ke eae Se, OF SOM OM emOle5OR OS) BINGE. ns, eects. ae 67.50 | 65 | 120.00 | 60 | 120.00 | 60 
IN@: 44. Ss ote * 52.50 | 65 | 52.50 | 65 | 52.50 | 65 INO: 4:27 inc. 8 ee I A, ae 75.00 | 72 75.00 | 72 
IN Oi: Dob. die acicte acs sable Meee ee 40.00 | 72 | 40.00 | 72 INGHD) (a JPR Fe AR ee AB, coe 125.005 |. 2en 25 2000 ee 
INORG (GD sea eens coerce s ls eee GooOOR| ee rse6o. 00) |-% ac 
(a) Without board and lodging. (a) Without board and lodging. 
1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Occupation Wages | Wages | Wages Occupation Wages | Wages | Wages |} Occupation Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per per per per per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TUGBOATS— 
TuGBoaTs— Conc. 
TUGBOATS Cont. Second 
engineer—- 
Deckhands— DIG Al ladys Bnet Bree cba eet © 110.00 | 120.00 

Captain— INO Ren ale fs. ols ole 6000) -6O00 Now a etal eer eon 125.00 | 125.00 

INO BR Re Re i eee 140:00| 1408004) INOS22 4 eel sseken: ADNOOE| POOTOOM INO Both a. aete eee 120.00 | 120.00 

IN OR 2 PLE MPO, Letts ap 150: 00=+|'150..00= I) Noyeera. ee ooh b. ee: 5Os0071 50800) IMNOMOis fe ct cain hee 110.75 | 120.00 

250004250700 Mh UNOR4SE ee Weer ting. crt 45.00 | 45.00 |Firemen— 

Noe aan Seats shel, Len 150200) T6OKOO HNO FOBer uk vel eae ae. YOR s yn Gat Oa rdavel| INWO)s J. ea hcpetall eeeieys oota menls 40.00 | 50.00 

NOP a Ree | re Oe 225.00 | 225.00 INOS a ee wee Sle eee et hed 55.00 | 55.00 

INO mOrnid enn Mae cae 134.50 | 134.50 ||\Chief engineer— NOSStesces eeu eee 55:50°| ° 55.50 
INOMU Ss Mee ee bes jee es 125.00) T25P00) |) NOMS ee Shes 52.50 | 52.50 
INS 2B SE 2 van: 125.00 | 140.00 ||Cooks— 

Mates— INO MO Rete ee |S ha cen a 130800= 11800 OQ= ONO mia yin eee eee 60.00 | 60.00 

INOW da MIE eo ber 22 110.00 |110.00- 16000 +19 16OR00) IW INOMO o.oo lt: . a.m ee 80.00 | 80.00 

120700 iiptNomae 4.0 em sites sxe & 140800 oT 4OROO TW INOMS. aon hese acct 60.00 | 60.00 
sis'((0) gale ah ietoncicl |e 7TOrO0#> © 75 O0NINGw ome, eee li. cree 75200" LOSOOTH INOwS 4. eee eae eee 64.50 | 64.50 
INOWots. eels. eee 1255007 | P25 S00 MNOn Gein es ers; ae eee T2025 TID ON Zot eeNOrO det tle Gee eee 95.00 | 95.00 
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Continue 


(b) Steamships—Continued 
Urrnr St. LAWRENCE RivER AND GREAT LAKES 


en 

























































































1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Occupation Wages | Wages | Wages Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Cont. 
Captain or 
master— W heelsmen— 
ING opera Re siesta OB 004 230. OOMIRENOM, bay ae oe alow oy eee 70.00 | 77.50 
NOM caer tee horn oe DOHCOOM EoD OUMI NOM tAO ss std hie crn ame: iO sn .eeD0 
UN oye Behe San Syl Ae 2300. 00—|2300.00-) No. 8.......|........ 80.00 | 80.00 
2500. 00*/2500.00*)| No. 4....... TO OO8| MIT O0 5 ai cO0 
IN Ossett cl arede he 890000-|3200.00=| “No. 52... 6.2). 4 oe 72.50 | 80.00 
3400. 00*/3400.00*| No. 6....... 85.00 | 85.00 | 85.00 
IN ODL eal eorerant 300.00 | 360.00] No. 7....... 75.00 | 977.50"). 77.50 
Now 6s. 12500. 00*|2700. 00*/2700.00* No. 8....... 75.00) 722504 wi2 700 
EN On aie Croker ater et noha SUDUOOT BCONOOM UNOS a OA eae cisallis Rte eee 62.00 | 62.00 
INOSEES 4 ioe CREM Secu tee 2500. 00-|2500.00-!] No. 10.......]........ 52.50 2.50 
2700. 00*|2700.00* 
INGTRO eck eticcn ces 450.00 | 450.00 
ING MELO obec are ete ai axe 335.00 |2400.00* 
INFO: gut ear erence eee 300.00— |330.00- || Watchmen— 
AGO 00 | B90 JO0MaN@mtr es. meester 55.00 | 62.50 
INGOs es « Bete beet ZOOMOOMI SSO OO I eNOmee dub. me sete h-te vic telabe re 62.50 | 62.50 
INCo)OT ER Botalenst [lea des coe eran 15STOON | OSROOMPENOM SO tor. weeilons Saces: 65.00 | 65.00 
IN opp es ees en ae S60S00N| SOO“MOOMPINOM4e Geta tee bens: 57.50 | 65.00 
INOW. Scar AeA eee 30K ae oO OUI WENO yOiiek pyekser-tkotreaeanton ESPAe 1 Oe Maan en tiy 0) 
IN Orel Gis eer acleeece eres 420.00 | 420.00 |} No. 6.. 65.00 | 65.00 | 65.00 
IN Oral Tele ia chloe eteuiclece 330..00))| 360.00 Nowa. on 60.00 | 62.50 | 62.50 
No. 18.. 3000. 00-|3657.50-/3657.50-| No. 8........ 60.00 | 57.50 | 57.50 
3300. 00*|3918. 75*|3918. 75* 
INO; tl. Olathe aie 337.60- |342.00- |342.00- 
362.00 | 380.00 | 380.00 
INOe2 Ot 335.00 |400.00— |400.00- ||Deckhands and 
680.00 | 680.90 || coal passers— 
INTO elie ree tes In Med vette SOOO eS OF OMEN willie istrectrctliaisy. tela ers Phe, 55.00 
.00 
First officer or INO Mu Gemelli ios cde oe 55.00 | 55.00 
mate— INOTwOane alia wire 57.00 57.00 
Nout hime che titel cea 150700 lp 150000 | NOW 4. eee 45.00 | 55.00} 58.00 
IN ORE Oe aloes a ae 160200= 71160200 INO: 95. maeola oes: 50.00 | 57.00 
2002008) 200. 00m) NOt Ghar aan: 55.00 | 55.00 | 55.00 
INGO), Ste ® es Saloon ae 175.00-|175.00- || No. 7....... 45.00 | 55.00 | 55.00 
2005007) 2008005) FNoor Sen. 45.00 | 50.00 | 50.00 
INOM A aise dint aahis TEOFOO S| 1GO200i) ENO. w Ole ee celica 46.50 | 46.50 
Nobebreaue a. T5000), 165008 155: 000) VNo. 102%. re eee ete ess 50.00 | 50.00 
INOMMBOs2 biains Crater Rkctare ore 150.00 | 160.00 
IN OP ete = bili oe spars te 170.00 | 170.00 
UN OE Resi tapaet fe qlee ts Pac ome 155.00 | 155.00 
INO One nee ee alee aedese 160.00 | 155.00 Chief engineer— 
IN OM LO arse eas ean ie 150.00 | 155.00 OLN, eee 8. 215.00 | 215.00 
INOMIT etree 1700.00*/1700.00*/1700.00*}| No. 2.......]........ 2250. 00-|2250. 00- 
INORI2 rae 2 155.00 |155.00- |155.00- 3000. 00*/3000. 00* 
1652009 e165 COMMING o oemeac ates eee 1850. 00—|1850. 00- 
INoviseees: 175.00 |180.00- |180.00- 2300. 00*|2300.00* 
LOONOO RS LOO MOO MIMINO UR Late teensy eet 225.00 | 225.00 
ENOL sst . 150.00- | 170.00 | 170.00 |) No. 5....... 200.00 |2000.00*|2100. 00* 
160.00 INO: Os) jeueses eee ate 200.00 | 200.00 
INOMLO So a aoe alae comes LQAP OOP ALLAH OO NINO ieee ocak oan oe 2100. 00*}2100.00* 
UIN'On Lom ara aeeiel cesses T5OVOOF PLDOSOO MH INO SPAN trate sao 270.00 |2250.00* 
INOMO Rs Sie earns 240.00- |240.00- 
Second officer 330.00 | 285.00 
or mate— Info pA soank laksa alge 240.00 | 240.00 
NOMI ees Slastan ce 110-00), 1102008 NO ah cera (cae ere 285.00 | 285.00 
INO tAg2 Sacco ae clase Sansone 12050053 120000 ONO: 2s sae | sae ees 250.00 | 270.00 
T5OROG HLOONO0. | INO 13S a e.- 2300. 00-|2600. 00-|2600. 00- 
INTO or ata dee |e ee erry os 120.00— |120.00- 2700. 00*/3000.00*|3000.00* 
180200;)) 2180500) No. 14252. 22- 300.00—- |272.00- |272.00- 
NOUN SO so ce et eeene ed oe 120.00 | 120.00 325.00 | 311.00 | 311.00 
INOS Dd taweyed 110.00) 115 500>| 9115200) .No.15.4)...2... 290.00 |824.00- |324.00- 
INOn Bc nae ct ieee ae 110.00 | 120.00 375.00 | 375.00 
INO seaiet ner ele once 1305005)" 130.00) W INO 2G) eas las oe ee 140.00 | 140.00 
INO MISE aeettele silts ecte a TEP 5 0-1 SE OOH INO elon. cat loa tre 150.00 | 150.00 
122.50 
ISL pt heen gi ihn oats: nae 117.50 | 115.00 
Om LO eens eee tera kieran 110.00 | 115.00 
Nite lisence, 130.00 | 130.00 | 180.00 ||\Second 
INO Loe feces: 110.00 |105.00- |105.00- |} engineer— 
LADR OOM MII 5. OON FING. Waa 52. emer 150.00 | 150.00 
INGHIS S55 1QLOROOR 1 SOs008 SO: OOM MINO® 2 ot eas | maneemer 155.00 | 155.00 
No. 14.. LA OLO0 =a eto 000 11d OOM INO? bSiaciem ss. lea ceive: 150.00- |150.00- 
120.00 200.00 | 200.00 


a Four to twelve companies paying these rates. 


* Per year or season. 
93444—4 

















1929 1938 1939 
Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per 
month | month | month 
$ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Cont. 
Second 
engineer— 
Cone. 
IN (ove 8 od ed lin Ve Ae 140.00- |140.00- 
190.00 | 190.00 
INOVROIS ae ae 135.00 | 145.00 | 145.00 
INOMEIO dcr certlnt oor 40.0 150.00 
INOMERIOIG crue niiet cocle os 160.00 | 160.00 
INGUAS a 150.00- |150.00- 
160.00 | 160.00 
ENCOM MEO et lade ratett Vk atonoate 150.00- |145.00- 
160.00 | 150.00 
UNO aT Oia Pactra Weta 150.00 | 145.00 
INOxgielen snus tein nse cies 140.00 | 145.00 
NOM oer reali cae 145.00 | 150.00 
INO eile). aes 165.00- |165.00- |165.00- 
185.00 | 195.00 | 195.00 
NOMA ieee 145.00 |145.00- |145.00- 
155.00 | 155.00 
INO: al Oicaiwieds 165.00 |180.00- |180.00- 
190.00 | 190.00 
INO Om: 120.00- | 170.00 | 170.00 
165.00 
ING TI pie eee || S rs 108.50 | 108.50 
INGE RES ao rank leet eesere 125.00 | 125.00 
Third engineer— 
INO cr eee a er 110.00 | 110.00 
INTO ie dae itiien eal ckezaite ratiae 110.00- |110.00- 
120.00 | 120.00 
INOS Geert ool We tees 108.00 | 108.00 
INO ae cle ol oat ee 100.00 | 100.00 
INOUE tabs teres: 125.00 | 125.00 | 125.00 
INOMGROC OS... corel esas crave 115.00 | 115.00 
INTO ie cae loniee eaters 120.00 | 120.00 
Oilers— 
Ea. Wesel er stalal lofeeait oa 46 60.00- |60.00- 
7250 4| ao 
ING Adon eee Arilinenereets oe 77.50 77.50 
INO CXCeroks at Re ie 80.00 | 80.60 
ING abs saat 75.00 | 77.50 |} 77.50 
INO OM omeretlentasoneec 72.50 | 80.00 
INTO: SOLgers absent tillers 77.50- |77.50- 
82.50 82.50 
INTO isn shirerae 85.00 | 85.00 | 85.00 
INO: FS cq acectscvelllaticeronne.s 2.50 | 72.50 
Firemen or 
stokers— 
INGOs Ae Lyell eet os 67.50 72.50 
INOS U2 releted | ects ans 72.50 72.50 
INES 4) ¥e sacle beedecdons 65.00 75.00 
No. 4. 70.00 72.50 | 72.50 
RNa) Giza Pacere IE Gets: 7.50 | 75.00 
INO ae Os abccalle pethoeee VouOO0m ee o 00 
INTO WARPED BOR Sets ta eee 77.50 72.50 
INONES. eee 80.00 | 80.00 80.00 
INO OK 50h. tole 70.00 67.50 | 67.50 
INTO rrL ORD. Meee ccntrreh are 54.25 | 54.25 
ara bags Gael hit oem e 67.50 67.50 
Chief steward— 
Giles eal nee meee 900.00- |650.00- 
1300.00*/|1300.00* 
INGN2s ude wae eee 1300. 00-|1300.00- 
1600. 00*/1600.00* 
No? 3) aaa 1600. 00* | 2000. 00*|2000.00* 
No. 4 155.00 |150.00- |150.00- 


160.00 | 160.00 
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TABLE O1.—WAGES AND HOURS OF aidan 3 ey Ce ili ce ta AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 
ontinue 


(b) Steamships—Continued 


Upper St. LAWRENCE RIvER AND Great LAKES—Continued 























1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 

Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages || Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages || Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per per per per per per per 

month | month | month month } month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 

—Cont. PASSENGER —Conc 

Chefs or first —Cont. Porters— 
cooks— INOgsU ed ccs cee a ailet 40.00 | 40.00 

ING sphere eeibiok sales cts. 110.00 ; 110.00 IN Ob2irsa tue chee ae oe poke 50.00 | 50.00 

INO 2 Viens ete eis lee ole 3 110.00- }110.00- IN OmGrar bebe ats 50.00- 75.00 | 75.00 

120.00 | 120.00 ||Second cooks— 75.00 
INOS Moen eed aie ste cteys 900.00- |900.00- Nogdive spe 70.00 |80.00- |40.00- 
12502007 |1250 2,007 INGM A wee ee, Leon ae 65.00 65.00 45.00 | 45.00 
ING aes ew apy ae occ le: lol 125, 00=)(125..00= WiNomy2auemee |). al 57.50 57.50 ||Pursers— 
002005} 200,00 WWINOninSasmin anil n stone. 150200)){)1150).00) 1 INOsme aise, .ceilincc crise 154.00 | 156.50 
INOiMOds cic 11000: | (210.00) | STLO500 INO se 4a emcee ee cies 57.00 400 Nh INO Meee gue crane cules 75.00- |75.00- 
INO cuhO ea eerie ie 1052 00) BLOSOD NING cmon cert tueee 50.00 57.00 125.00 | 125.00 
INOphad aienealinibes nek 120.00 | 120.00 | No. 6....... 80.00- |80.00- |80.00- || No.8........ 150.00 |180.00- |130.00- 
NO: \i8 is ass 100.00- }100.00- |100.00- 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 150.00 | 150.00 
1357005135. 00; [13500 KEINO Mates eae 55.00 57.50 Di, OO ell INO Mase es fore ull eansisaycies 100.00- |100.00- 
INO Oe creas 110.00 | 120.00 | 120.00 |] No. 8....... 120.00 |105.00- |105.00- 120.00 | 120.00 
Now lo, 150.00 }125.00- }125.00- 130.00 | 130.00 |} No. 5........ 1650. 00*| 2050. 00*|2050.00* 
200.00: |! 20000) WINODN Oivaezen||- bess. o- 52.50 02:50) FANG a Die betes | oc e tues 150.00 | 150.00 
BN CoFe Us HI META ele Ad ana Tag 100! 00: |) TOOR00) HINO LOM a ele ota 2 50.00 60.100 fl NOsile. 8 tere foes lise sce oes 100.00 | 100.00 
*Per year or season. 
1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages ; Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages ; Hrs 
per |per| per |per] per | per per |per| per |per| per |per 
month |wk.| month |wk.} month |wk. month |wk.| month |wk.| month |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FERRY FERRY—Concluded 
Captain or master— Chief engineer— 
INOUE a tiga naan kola tenia nilwelee 122.50- | 63 |122.50- | 63 NOR Lae ee tete te eee: teense ae aie 147775" |) G8! | 1477 (5263 
166.25 166.25 INO R220. CR Te peewee ary oy) 900.00*| 63 |1000.00*} 70 
Sy ARR M lach et Me Ve ML a 900.00*| 63 }1200.00*| 70 INO Opa etait tac ae eh ee pases 250.00 | 84 | 250.00 | 84 
TN Occ savant ae ere deer ma en 285.00 | 84 | 285.00 | 84 NOY 4 (a) oS ae aoe lap cial tran fe 225.00 | 56 | 225.00 | 56 
ING IAS (OW ee niacin line vane leis. 200.00 | 70 | 200.00 | 70 INOE,3! (G) eRe eck leoskee sinine ue 165.00- | 56 |180.00- | 56 
INO 07 (OG ras ate COM ann tee eed aes 189.00 | 56 | 189.00 | 56 189.00 | 56 | 190.00 | 56 
INOS GAG) area Ct eral etcilaretae tl epeee 175.00- | 63 |175.00- | 63 INO WON( a). seer oe || carereree eal fete 175.00- | 63 |175.00- | 63 
185.00 185.00 180.00 180.00 
‘ Second engineer— 

First officer or mate— INO UE NG ae verre eee ree | Oa 165.00 | 84 | 165.00 | 84 
INCOR LE (at) Nee a he a bake emer cea ena 110.00 | 63 | 110.00 | 63 INO: 2! (Ges eee ee alles 175.00- | 70 |175.00- | 70 
INO 2 ate isco, etal rere chem 45.00 | 63 45.00 | 70 200.00 200.00 
INOW stkcraecc cre, aut eek a SR 165.00 | 84 | 165.00 | 84 INGE 3.0(G Jos. cate ela eee lta oe 105.00 | 68 | 105.00 | 63 
INC S400) s5 es ee tae emene 135.00 | 70 | 135.00 | 70 NOU (CG) cis cps Se eee ole oder: 106.25- | 63 |106.25- | 63 
IN Om ON (Gy) Sumnce eid ol uit on eee 125.00 | 63 | 140.00 | 63 110.75 110.75 

Firemen— 
OR 1 (ad no eae teh neers ea Ae oe 73. 75- 63 |64.50- 63 

Second officer or mate— 78.50 78.50 

Gon Ge MW Ades uses. cal a. 83.00 | 638 | 83.00 | 63 | No.2 45.00 | 63 | 45.00 | 70 


* Per year or season. 
a Without board and lodging. 
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TABLE II.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


* Per year or season. 


a Without board and lodging. 


9344444 





Continued 


(b) Steamships—Continued 








Urprer St. LAWRENCE RIVER AND Great Laxns—Concluded 











1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages || Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages |} Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per per per per per per 
month | month | month month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OL TANKERS TUGBOATS— 
OIL TANKERS —Conc. Conc. 

Captain or Second M ates— 
master— engineer— ING SIAN ST Pato cia i: 125.00 | 125.00 
Noe ds eee a! 300.00 | 300.00 OTL BSS ans Pern ae 160300) |, 160200 Nov oh Srey oe 120.00 | 120.00 
Nov 2h we We 0M 2600. 00*|2600..007|| Nov2. 2. 2..58 |... 2... 150500) L60%00! Nios Sent, UE nos 115.00 | 115.00 
NOC Sieh bauer 2800: 00* |2800/00" NO. 8.28 ele ees 185.00- |135.00- 

NORA re so ale 35.00- |250.00- 195.00 | 195.00 

340: 00" | 84000Nl Nos 405) site. oa ens 160.00 | 160.00 ||\Deckhands— 

Nosaee ey Al ake ae 280200: |) 280000 Nome hy lel ene... 140500) '|)'240200 ||) NOLEN as ole 45.00 | 45.00 

Nowe ce) elit, uae Sat,00 st oo iol Wohi. ewan T5200: |aias tee 45.00 
Third engineer— INO Som Te eka 50.00 50.00 
Nora de eee eee Se 120;.00) 1 20800i9) INOW 4s 2 DERN oot a 80.00a|} 80. 00a 

First officer or NOU D ue tee [ues saa § 110.00 | 120.00 |} No. 5........ 40.00 |40.00- |35.00- 
mate— NOMS ey yt ee hee: 120.00-} 120.00- 50.00 } 50.00 
Nov Tee eh ae 160.00 | 160.00 HZOLOOm PL ZOKOO HNL 62 Vee ee toe. oe cer 50.00 | 52.50 
INGMeR i cu acalitte chee 150.00); 160.00 TNior 4. 6 ee] ee 120.00 | 120.00 
NOS SVs et ou ae Ries 135200= 4185500 WINOW Ds sec et edule. arts 110.00 | 110.00 

185.00 | 185.00 Chief engineer— 

Novant gina 3 fous 160.00 | 160.00 ||Firemen— No she SR ebe oo SLT 165.00 | 165.00 

NOMDe te cores ae nee: 150400* | T5O8004]| INO. See bse se 85.00 S5700 | INPRO 3 eset ee 130.00 | 1380.00 
INOM ei peek ali Cag hd MOZOO Ln 75800 NO! Sate tener ek ey 100.00 |125.00- 
INO US): daar et | 2) RO 65.00- |65.00- 150.00 

Second officer 85.00 #1) > 85800 WINos 48. se 16S OOS eit veces 140.00 
or mate— INTO ME ss ROA | ow bray 89200 85900 PINOT ok doe Vela gees on: 140.00- |140.00- 
NOP Ae eels bem 420300) |) 120800 SNOR Does cates cele. 72.50 | 72.50 150.00 | 150.00 
INGER eae ln howe 110.00 | 120.00 INOFIG ie tins 160.00 | 165.00a}135.00- 
NGNORMG RASS Ales wees Se 120.00- |120.00- ||Ozlers— 185.006 

145): 001) 1452001) INOMIG yee esse kee 90.00 | 90.00 |] No. 7........ 150.00 | 140.00-|140. 00- 
INORa i Me bine 1202004120800 Wi Nove ae ee he 75.00 | 80.00 150.00 | 150.00 
NOMS. es ee ee LLOAOO.1/F 1LORO0T | NOsS. lve een es ones s 70500=" +70"00=— UNOe Ss vee Sales oss: 160.00 | 160.00 
90200090500. Hi NOL Oe A es) 170.00 | 170.00 

Nowak Pyne a. cea 90.00 | 90.00 

W heelsmen— IN ORD Cu ates 2 67.50 67.50 
NOSES Wi Sel oh, eae 85.00 | 85.00 Second 
NOs oe nares ten. gre 75.00 | 80.00 ||Chef or first engineer— 

NOM8 oe Oa 4. aera, 85.00 | 85.00 || cooks— Nov he ok oe 90.00 | 90.00 
Nove oN le we $5 0080s SSS00. ih NOW Diareee Wo) ARR PPO ROON 120200 NOt oie hecatr w lekts cee 120.00 | 120.00 
ING roars co lpetaceees 12 DO WE TZ cOUMIDINOM De Lrcomey ihtca 2 eee 1O5 OO) |sLIOLOO WNor 8s jos lenileaess. ae 115.00 | 115.00 
INOW AUR een ot Tee LOOO08 | 100! OO MW INiog 4 ot... cline « oe 105.00 | 105.00 
Novae ogres thre scene LO5SHOO3 | LOSHOOsWINOPSR |. cee ely ass esos 115.00- }115.00- 

Watchmen— NOMS. froth od Seas 120.00 | 120.00 125.00 | 125.00 
Nos ER Se Msi Ae 70.00 | 70.00 
Now2e aia: Osea 67.50 67.50 ||\Second or Firemen— 

Nowe eos s, Galen 70.00 | 70.00 || assistant cooks NOME A Eh Be la 60.00 | 60.00 
Nope t Seia severe FON00 + 2OR 00 NOMI Nee Rol bie. MOKOOH. 720200: He Nios Sear he MIA Sa 2) 50.00 | 50.00 
NOt 2h erie geet 08 Af 5D00'\ le BILSON NiO Rati Meee fed sen ates 60.00- |60.00- 

Seamen, sailors ING3 0) 1: Meet pea 70.00- |70.00- 72.00 ee 00 
and deckhands- 80.00 | 80.00 |] No. 4........ OO. 00) nak. oe 0.00 
Nose.) eevee, Pan 6000) . 60.00) Not 48 oe oo ha HOKOOM = SOLOO TW INOS. asiedeve he ge.ccie 60.00- 6/0. O0- 
NOREEN: So 50 00H eb AIDOr | INOS. 7. CMP I... was. 70.00 | 70.00 65.00 | 65.00 
INOFS Re soy 95 | t oe ee 65.00 67.50 NOWG 3); Wee hase pad 90.00a| 90.00a 
INOS 4a eile: eee 45.00- |45.00- TUGBOATS INOUT Sa. Hate 100.00 a ne 40. 00- 

85.00 | 85.00 0.00 | 60.00 
NOS eet. Dees 60.00 | 60.00 ||\Captain— INOS Ss he Mt ld gele ees 67. 50 | 70.00 
NORGE eres se SOWOO 1 SO"008 || Nowie,j ee. Wale. s ea 150.00- |150.00- 
160.00 ie 00 \Cooks— 

Chief engineer— NoP2t oa Wise (00 ee oe 15000 NOP TL. f LSP see 8 3 50.00- |50.00- 
NOR OM eta 50.00 OFO0S INGO WSije ky ones 160.00 | 165.00a/130. 00- 85.00 | 85.00 
INO 2 oy SOUR Eo, 2400. 00*|2400.00* TS5¢ 00a) Nov 2. deus TO OO Gee sietllesee ane 
No woes. sha) i were en ana 215.00- }215.00- || No. 4........ 200800! 1425-00= 1/125. 00= I Noy 3.. .1: os. cde ci oe 50.00- |50.00- 

290.00 | 290.00 160.00 | 175.00 80.00 | 80.00 
Novae nee Male gi BMe®. 225. OO 2258 00R PINOWS Joie | ceenee 20020018 200200: I} Novae) Bac20R 2.0.52. 85.00 | 85.00 
INO: De ee sae eee ae 200.007 200800 FIT No: 6. bani cle dscck 190100. || 190.00.) Nowds - ese lsc desc: 80.00 | 80.00 




















TABLE iii. 
1929 1938 1939 
Occupation | Wages | Wages Wages 
per per per 
month | month | month 
$ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
Captain or 
master— 
NiO Mer ter he See ied 175.75- |185.00- 
247.00 | 260.00 
INGORE Heo eel hes ais: sh os 260.00- |260.00- 
290.00 | 290.00 
IN Coes eee bere 225.00— |225.00- |225.00- 
310.00 | 310.00 | 310.00 
INGA eae neh ae ane 190.00- |190.00- 
235.00 | 235.00 
INO ah seers Seals cere ns 250.00— |250.00- 
360.00 | 360.00 
First officer or 
mate— 
ING sileede chere oh coe atiey 152.00- |160.00- 
166.25 | 175.00 
INO OEE aiies allobaaateced 165.00 | 165.00 
Norsr «ee 135.00- |185.00- }135.00- 
180.00 | 180.00 | 180.00 
ING Ao Bel recess 35.00— |135.00- 
145.00 | 145.00 
INGE DE so sce | Seer 165.00- |165.00- 
190.00 | 190.00 
Second officer 
or mate— 
Nios da preetose be. com ae 142.50 | 150.00 
INORQE Toke cele Gani seek 133.00 | 140.00 
INOS: See bee fee 145.00 | 145.00 
NORA? Teme 135.00- |145.00- |145.00- 
155.00 | 155.00 | 155.00 
ING) ease Soli ae rele 117.50- |117.50- 
125.00 | 125.00 
IN Pobsd biker, cneacenticy at Sheree 140.00- |140.00- 
160.00 | 160.00 
Third officer or 
mate— 
Iie ly Ge ate Ale on see 104.50- | 120 00 
114.50 
IN Onis aeeteiortiat licibarraccars 125.00 | 125.00 
IN GRO ees Pes aiertrerne 120.00 | 120.00 
NORA. Oat edeccnes 110.00 | 110.00 
INOS DN Ia otras < 110.00— |110.00- 
125.00 | 125.00 
Seamen and 
deckhands— 
INio til’, eRe MeN chow wae 70.00 | 70.00 
INOR2 ite betil ekdens 42 65.00 | 65.00 
NowSintc. stints. 0358 50.00 | 50.00 
INRA. Se ORO dices 65.00 | 65.00 
INGAO: eee eal sid eee 70.00 | 70.00 
ING Olea: 70.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 
INOS aac aae 65.00 | 65.00 | 65.00 
INOS ce Ae tte ts) 40.00 | 40.00 
Chief engineer— 
IN Ome meals gece an 166.25- |175.00- 
204.25 | 220.00 
INOS Oct tal odeceons 220.00 | 220.00 
INO NO Asie eisais 200.00- |200.00- |200.00- 
285.00 | 285.00 | 285.00 
INO ki crc ean teaver & 180.00— |180.00- 
210.00 } 210.00 
Second 
engineer— 
Fyn Lit capac i agar a 137.25- |150.00- 
156.75 | 170.00 
IN OG oer er ccachel orihinae 165.00 | 165.00 
INOS De ees: 145.00— |145.00— |155.00- 
190.00 | 190.00 | 190.00 
INO: Bist aleo aca wea acts 135. 00- 
155.00 | 155.00 
INONDicen ene ello cele 150.00- |150.00- 
190.00 | 190.00 
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_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSP 


Continued 


ORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


(b) Steamships—Concluded 


Paciric Coast 








1929 1938 
Occupation | Wages | Wages 
per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Cont. 
Third engineer— 
IN Oped eee llaiaceass Soe 114.00- 
133.00 
NORE Ae eal ees bs 145.00 
Noxohnncee.s 135.00- |135.00- 
160.00 | 160.00 
INIOP A PEN foo siSas choi 130. 00- 
135.00 
INO MOM Seri cats evelia 125.00- 
160.00 
Oilers— 
NOME. 1. Bebrlotsets ac 80.75 
INOM2E : Pedi Seal testo ters 76.00 
INOMSE Fee alooeace « 80.00 
INONAR 2404-6 80.00 | 80.00 
Firemen— 
IN GOnaIEY eevetaleesietissaeucnehene 4 76.00 
NiO) SU BR 5c elias alin. 
INORG ea «teres 70.00 
Noma eRe). 2%: 70.00 | 70.00 
INOS DN ro ths cae 80.00 | 80.00 
IN(oy, (Ate oss Bo] eee 70.00 
Chief cooks— 
INO MMR tent apa dese 100.00 
Rial ithe cand « Puen’ 85.00 
IN(GY) Sie ae 110.00 | 110.00 
NORGE: < me niittas «65 a 90.00 
INO), Be eo cals eee eee 95. 00- 
150.00 
Cooks— 
6) Ae ee Bly cere 55. 00- 
70.00 
INO er demiees 60.00- |60.00- 
75.00 | 80.00 
INTO MSR: oo as Cele as aoa as 70.00- 
80.00 
INO Aaa Sell sihs aie «Jo's 70.00- 
85.00 
Chief stewards— 
INIG), ist 2.5 BAe eres 104.50 
INTO Onl edie ess 85.50 
INOSS a Ae ee 2 115.00- |135.00- 
145.00 | 170.00 
INGA ie Bey Fa ls sche 95.00 
INOMDE eee tell. teasers 120.00- 
160.00 
Other stewards- 
ING). d'sek 6 ogee eo orci 67.75 
INOS ohh ee ss 105.00 |110.00- 
120.00 
INO MOR he Rete aI she incase 60.00 
INO MAM teva es oial:- he Sites 105.00 
Porters— 
NORM: or fitk aici). Seb oe 38.00 
IN (oy 0 Re See Re eee 40.00 
INOSSe 1. fy. TE 35.00 | 35.00 
Pursers— 
INO mir tei mioee 95.00- 
128.25 
INOman seme 150.00- |160.00- 
170.00 | 180.00 
INOW cists ee cl cere eoaare 160. 00- 
185.00 
Assistant 
pursers— 
OMe ee cca: 71.25 
INOg 2s 110.00- |120.00- 
115.00 | 125.00 
INGO ce oh ialell «ware ees 80. 00- 
105.00 





1939 
Wages 


per 
month 


$ 
































1929 
Occupation | Wages 
per 
month 
$ 
TUGBOATS 
Captain— 
NiOmiee Ata < 185.00- 
225.00 
Nowleewnccs 185.00- 
200.00 
INOWS atoaaes: 160. 00- 
180.00 
NOn4 as Jee 205.00 
NOsO RAPS - BN iise Here 
Non6e. 2. a6. 36 185.00 
INGE. ae <a 205. 00- 
275.00 
INO Meer eustera licensee 
Mates—- 
INGay Heke cuore 155.00 
INGH2 Pees 130.00 
INoaSt Suge te 100.00 
INO. 40k: cBeis Blears 
INOHOE ic Berne 140.00 
INOMGE eo Gia i deve acne 
IN OneCare aroee 110.00 
INO ES aH ers 135.00- 
175.00 
Nowotd. Seale a. Gaces 
Deckhands— 
INO. dee ere 95.00 
Noaeeck ke 70.00 
Nossa sande 75.00 
Nowa. 24258: eae 
INOND'- 5 Ramee 60.00 
NouG). cee ce 65.00 
Noails i.e 65.00- 
75.00 
NOMS: ae, Baloo sce 
Chief engineer— 
aN Fo ee ee 8 155 .00- 
230.00 
ING eae one 160. 00- 
190.00 
INO <tecieee 150.00 
INO#4)...4: as. te 190.00 
No 25. cheat al Shee 
INGAO Mapes cee 150.00 
INOS Anne 180.00- 
225.00 
INO 88 «ck: Secchi eerste 
Second 
engineer 
Now: 2 oid 140. 00- 
180.00 
Nop? . £22. 4 100.00 
INOS ysfedc ack 140.00 
Wo sank ace Saleh ihe om 
INO: 5) ABreradte 110.00 
NosGe. eter ce 135 .00- 
175.00 
Firemen 
ING aes sk 100.00 
INO Qe sre st 95.00 
INoOsoueere mee 65.00 
NOAA tance 75.00 
Non). see eee 65. 00- 
70.00 
Cooks— 
NOt Leoriaeaeae 95.00 
INOn ic cusw aise 105.00 
INGmontastesee 65.00 
INOna: saesace. 70.00 
NOD Sierra. 65.00 
ING Omacie en 90.00 
ING2an weer 
ING Sta natesiels aaeoreae 








1938 1939 
Wages 

per 
month 


Wages 
per 
month 
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TABLE W.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 

















Continued 


(ec) Trucking and Cartage (Local) 































1929 1938 1939 
Locality Locality 
and Wages | Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. and 
Occupation per per per per per per Occupation 
week | week] week | week] week | week 
$ $ $ 
Motor Truck 
DRIVERS 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifax: (o..k 18.00- 44/15.40- | 44-54/15.00- | 44-48] Tramsrers 
25.00 24.30 . 24.00 
Prince Edward 
Island— Nova Scotia— 
Charlottetown 15.00 50]12.00- 50}12.00- 50) Halifax...... 
14.00 14.00 
New Brunswick- 
Fredericton. . 20.00 54/17. 00- 54/17.00- 54 
19.00 19.00 Prince Edward 
Moncton..... 19.00- | 50-54/15.00- | 50-54/15.00- | 50-54 Island— 
21.00 19.00 19.00 Charlottetown 
Saint John.../21.50- | 54-60/16.75- | 48-60/19.00- | 54-60 
30.00 30.00 30.00 
Quebec— 
Montreal.....|21.00- 60/15.00- | 48-60]18.00- | 57-60]New Brunswick- 
25.00 24.00 22.00 Moncton..... 
Quebec....... 24.50 70\15.00- | 44-55 16.50 55 
20.00 Saint John,... 
Ontario— 
Brantford....|16.00-— | 44-55 18.00 44)16.00- | 48-55 
28.00 18.00 
Fort William. 25.00 51/25.00- 50-60125 . 00- 50-60|Quebec— 
27.00 27.00 Montreal..... 
Guelph......- 21.00 47/18.80- | 50-55/18.80- | 50-55 
21.00 21.00 
Hamilton....|22.00- | 45-60/21.00- | 45-60/21.00- | 45-60 
25.00 30.00 30.00 Ontario— 
Kingston..... 20.00* 45|15.00- 57/15. 00- 57 Brantford.... 
0 18.00 
London...... 18.00- | 44-56/16.20- | 45-60/16.20- | 43 54/1 Owen Sound.. 
25.00 22.50 22.50 
Oshawa...... 20.00 59/21. 00- ; 48} 22.00 48) Peterborough 
ae 
Ottawa... s. 19.50- | 44-54/16.20- | 44-60/16.80- | 48-60]| Toronto...... 
27.00 24.00 24.00 
Owen Sound..} 21.00* 60 ae 48-54 eA hae 48-54 
Port Arthur.. 25.00 55/18. 00- 50/20. 00- 50|\Manitoba— 
27.50 Brandon..... 
Stratford..... 20. 75- 59}17.50- 55|17.50- 55 
23.50 20.25 20.25 Winnipeg..... 
Sudbury..... 25.50* 60}21.00- 60 see 60 
50 
Worontos. ee 20.00- 60/17.00- | 44-60/17.00- | 44-58 
26.00 27.00 27.00 Saskatchewan— 
Windsor...... 27.00- | 50-55/18.00- 45/18. 00- 45]| Saskatoon.... 
30.00 22.50 22.50 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg..... 15.75- | 45-54/16.00- | 44-50/15.00- | 44-55 
25.00 22.50 22.00 Alberta— 
Saskatchewan— Lethbridge... 
Regina....... 20.50- | 47-54)18.00- | 43-48/18.00- | 42-48 
27.00 25.00 25.00 
Saskatoon....|24.00- | 50-60/17.60- | 44-54/17.60- | 44-54 
30.00 22.50 22.50 British 
Moose Jaw...|20.00- | 48-50/14.00- 48/14, 00- 48 Columbia— 
35.00 24.00 24.00 Nelson....... 
Prince Albert! 24.00 60 18.00 60 18.00 60 
Alberta— 
Calgary...... 20.00- | 44-60]17.50- | 44-54/18.00- | 44-54 
29.00 25.00 25.00 Since Horse 
Edmonton. . .|22.00- | 48-55/14.00- | 35-54/14.00- | 34-48 DRIVERS 
27.00 23.0 22.00 
British 
Columbia— Halifax, N.S.. 
Vancouver. ..|18.00- | 48-54/20.00- | 46-54/22.00- | 40-54 
27.00 30.00 30.0 Charlottetown, 
Victoria...... 16.00- | 40-56/17.60— | 44-54/20.00- | 48-54 mle ret site 
30.00 24.20 25.50 
New West- Saint John, N.B. 
minster.... eee 48} 22.00 44) 22.00 44!Montreal, P.Q.. 
Nelson....... 30.00 54/22.50- | 48-54 cE ame 48-54Ottawa, Ont.... 
28.75 28. 
Prince Rupert} 36.00 54/30.00- | 44-54/30.00- | 44-54//Hamilton, Ont. 
33.75 Soule Prince Albert, 
Kamloops.... 24.00 48} 21.60 48} 21.60 ASH) iSaski. Wee ks 








1929 1938 1939 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours. 
per per per per per 
week | week} week | week] week | week 
$ $ 
18.00- 44/18. 00- 54 
24.00 20.00 
Bee as eee oe? 13.00- 54/12. 
17.00 
20.00- 54/22.50- | 50-54 
27.00 25.50 
20.00 54} 20.00 54 
21.00- 60}16.50- | 58-60 
22.50 19.50 
15.00- | 48-50/17.00- | 44-48 
19. 25* 18.00 
16.00- | 54-60/14.50- 48]14. 
18.00 16.75 
19.00- | 54-60 19.00 54 
21.00 
21.00- | 51-55/22.00- | 58-60/22.00- 
25.00 24.00 
18.00- 60/12.00- | 48-60/12. 
21.00 15.00 
20.50- | 48-54} 26.40 48 
24.25 
24.00- 60} 21.50 54 
25.00 
24.00 50} 20.00 50 
27.00- 54) 28.75 54) 28.75 
30.00 
12.00- 60|}12.00- 54 15.00 
14.0 15.00 
14.00- | 50-54/12.00-— | 48-54/12.00- 
15.00 14.00 14. 
18.00 54 18.00 54 18.00 
18.00- 60}15.00- 60 18.00 
20. 18.00 
18.00- 54; 21.00 50} 21.00 
21.00 
22.00 54} 22.00 54! 23.00 
18.00 60 18.00 60 18.00 

















per 


54 


54 
54 


60 


44 
48 
45 
58-60 


48-60 
48 


54 


50 


54 


48-54 


SS ee SS a ee ee ee ee Pe ee 


* 1930. 


° 
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SABLE I1.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF iaakae are pe ney are Si AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 
ontinue: 
(d) Stevedoring (Longshoremen— General Cargo) 


i eh a 























1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Locality Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours Wages |Hours Locality Wages \Hours| Wages |Hours Wages )Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | day*| hour | day* hour | day* hour | day*| hour | day*; hour day* 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INLAND AND 
COASTWISE 
OcEAN NAVIGATION 
NAVIGATION 
Saint John..... Misti budeliae PAQR IME cds 7 Domaine eters 
SOP el ei erie eile. ots haat star .50 10 50 10 
Plalifax........ .70 9 Pit 9 77(a) OMNI Nontreal sc ewan. soe ole pee 49 10 50 | 10 
Charlottetown . . 60 9g . 60 9 0 QM Porontose. ss 4:6 40 10 .49 10 50 10 
Saint John...... .70 9 80 8 80(b) SUTRA TAL EOTIG Ceraeiy cha istic til errs a 49 10 50 | 10 
Quebec...... 60} 10 HO) aelO 9 |\Sarnia and 
easel. et ae Gooic Melicprors tay ele space 50 | 10 50 10 Point Edward 45 10 46 10 47 10 
Montreal....... 65 10 aH 10 77 10 |[Port MeNicoll. 37 10 42 10 46 10 
Vancouver NUTR OT. Ree eel ti> ane tog e stint 48 10 49 10 
(dock ieee 83 8 91 8 gi 8 Port Arthur and 
Vancouver Fort William. 40 10 49 10 50 10 
(ehip)! i: ae seck .87 8 .95 8 .95 8 |\Vancouver, Vic- 
Victoria (dock). .83 8 91 8 91 8 toria and 
Victoria (ship). 87 8 .95 8 .95 8 Prince Rupertl- cs s+ neler ee 90 8 90 8 














*The period within which day rates are paid, work being irregular; higher rates for handling grain, coal, cement, etc., also 
for night work. 

(a) Bonus of 10 per cent effective Dec. 23, 1939, except coal handlers whose bonus effective Jan. 1, 1940. 

(b) Bonus of 10 per cent effective Dec. 1, 1939. 


(e) Grain Elevators 














1929 1939 
Occupation Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages Wages | per 
: wk. 

$ $ 
Electricians— 
INO Liter arden 168.00F| 44 .85 | 40 
Path MAAN Ane emt Pes WOUEL AN IE, Seas reg bahay E .66 | 60 
Note ee St EL OUT itereatage sat sera .55 | 44 
Noh 4 een Mn oa ae aerate 190.00 | 60 
INO ee UCR m scsi: ore 175.00 | 44 
Fotos eine, ame ea AA ae Loh ge oe fer ete 180.00 | 60 
INO te sate oe 48.75 41.60 | 48 
NOt Sonia | MUG estates cele 170.00 | 60 
NOES ee 145.00 150.00 | 60 
NionlOneueees LENDS Bama ca an 175.00 | 48 
No siditeee cto . 1235.00 200.00 | 44 
INT oh ee Ae CE ee level te «sete re 162.70 | 60 
ING iS eines eee EOUT! |EINS eters titers .50 | 44 
Nota cee. 205.00 205.00 | 44 
INOM Dior os ee cl WN COKE ostooeeee qe st 35.00 | 44 
TCL AG eka eon Ws A ater Pete ves St |[eusnc 210.00 | 44 
IN Ola te eteeen 185.00 195.00 | 44 
NOUNS icine ss 195.00 195.00 | 44 
INO UO ice ska: . 1235.00 245.00 | 44 
INGO ice ee cient] GIN |e tere) ico 200.00 | 44 
INO re sak he PG ees] sree 165.00 | 44 
No. 22... a ee Be ee 130.00 | 48 
INO! Oe. ee one . |210.00 190.00 | 48 
INO ey oie MGIC T |S etroreresell tects 150.00 | 44 
INGiwD) enter bs: Ete seceerdincerc 215.00 | 44 
TN a ROA TE ae eee crea WAI A aes a Rete a) 25 Ics 178.50 | 48 
Weighmen— 

NOG les xs cess 4.50 4.15 | 44 
68 .63 |40- 
60 
Sees scares | CLOUD Il recbeer eral eters .45 | 44 
NA ae oe | MGI taraterciai| tenes 190.00 | 60 
PERS acene (NEGA lees eral stra 160.00 | 44 
TiS fant ese see ten some PAY el ea be aett Se Picacld 170.00 | 60 
IN Ou Pe stereos besas 48.75 36.00 ie 
8 
UN COR oy aed 36ey BUi Md Veal beede) 045.4] oo ost 150.00-| 60 

180.00 
INOFE Osta oss 170.00 170.00 | 60 
INO Oia. eee 160.00 155.00 | 60 
INGA len ce curren Oe ematl Seta 175.00 | 48 
DN GUA oe sissies eae . 1205.00 170.00 | 60 
IN Os cher rss eof . 1200.00 200.00 | 44 

¢ 1930. 





















Occupation Unit 

Wages 

$ 
Weighmen—Cone. 
INOW one geiecs IVICSTNe en eee oe ots Bild 
ING Oe la Wiealaillte sch heer: 
NoltG. ae pe Week | 27.50 
NOU Hee ne FLOUR ee eine et 
IN OcME Sates cannes ELOUE Mes oh eet ate: 
INL iQue yer abs Mth. |205.00 
INO! 20 eae teers: Hour . 60 
Nowe per Hour 49 
INO Zoe ae ee Mourne) Fe aah 
NGu2S ee ees Wieolke ie... Sari lsuver 
INO) 24 ei ata wor Aol o sal ete seraey ickoke 
NOR 25UKe. cao Dane) eer ice o|| arr: 
INO OMe teeth VOU ere ee elites: 
INO 2h eee FLOUR! Rae etd cet 
INO} 28. bhhee nee Mth. {160.00 
No220. ieee VOUT Meese hel se: 
ING. BO ee ree ING ee es her cee 
INO: ble Mth. {190.00 
None 2 eee vee Mitiicc ee secretions: 
INOS8dt bene IMG rs ce seal «siake 
Millwrights— 

INO DLS eee ROUTH Geel. eels ret 
INGuDO dani se Day 5.20 
INOMbO cae Hour . 69 
INO: MAT tomas Mithet Sea salies; 
INO PDL Meee MGI eee eee |'. sees 
Noi. 16s. cene Mithieaitee. 6 belo eters 
INO. Dies ace Mth. {187.50 
No: US Sues SY Oy) ic NE a aa) A 
INO: VOe sae aden 1S Roles | eigenen noe 
Not LO;eue eee ‘Hour! |e sae re. 
Not Me Seen Mth. |210.00 
INGPI2 Seton esr IM nee Gano tellae a 
Now tS cote ater Mth. |205.00 
ING. Wide aie Mth. {210.00 
Nos 15.0 Penne 1 Eo Osa le ire ane ic Wee 
NovdGe ee. eee Hour 75 
NOU asc sete Hour . 64 
NOs 28h. Seton LOWEN ee siete ae 
No: 192 oe Weebl tins): 2 Fel faa 





1939 
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TABLE TI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR iN TR AASPOR TATION AND GRAIN ELE VATORS— 
onclude 


(e) Grain Elevators—Concluded 



























1929 1939 
Occupation Hrs Hrs Occupation 
Wages per | Wages | per 
wk wk. 
$ $ 
Millwrights-Conc. Labourers— 
INGO Pee ae TA Teg fa i Sean eae é 4431200.00 | 44 IN Qa baie er aes f E : 
Nero Reena) STE ae el Hi ge f 44 1135.00 | 44 INOW 2a: ae oe i i ; 
ING: eaters ene Mth. |180.00 f 44 1185.00 | 44 ING saws Ee : ’ , 
INCRE EE saat eoee.. 160.00 : 44 1170.00 | 44 
INOS 2 aerate eV LC Hiatt cee aoe ‘ 44 1140.00 | 44 IMO. ate te ae et ' : f 
ING ae eee VL Gio lmeeeakte cr! ; 44 1165.00 | 44 ENO OM ue inte SOR te ir atts | ues ; 35 
INGacO neta sae HNIC 6 te Ie lhe fas a ; 44 1165.00 | 44 ING sO setae see ak .45-. .50-. 
INGE Oo (apres INC ea ee eat oe ce . 48 |140.00 | 48 INO ONG see) ‘ : 
Ono Se eee MV ner eseeae | oh. ot : 44 1150.00 | 44 NOU SH oe ele ; : 
ING Oe ene iclaee teeter ens ce : 48 1178.50 | 48 INO Qe eaaed ee eae ; 50 y 
INOS EOE oak f , : , 
Oilers— if AVON Ro ul Be goa Ae CRP 9 ; : 
ING isa e ce Ay : 60 .52 |40- INC eae Wiel! .50-. .50-. 
60 ING malo seeeew ioe ; H 2 
ING eee bie ee lee? ; 48 |125.00 | 60 iSO Paid: Weobe Wada : f : 
Na arated 525 Soh) 48) 88) BOY RG. 1B. AC 
INOwera ered ce .50 ai) 60 .55 | 60 NOU eek : .40-. 
INGE eee eet ELOUEN | 2 cee (ei oe .60-. 60 |.50-.55| 60 
INGo Geer maee Are .525] 60 Ne 60 .55 | 60 NOM ies ae y F 
INO ei aha’ wept 625 ; 48 .55 | 44 INGE Sieh uae 2 ; 
ING Glee ace fh LLOUr oe She there i 40 .56 | 40 INGO Gee eh cui : : ? 
INGe Owe tec ee ELoura ts pre fot oa : 60 .385| 60 Anh hel nclae Meare | ; : : 
INO see toc eer eOUme see nee se ; 44 .40 | 44 ING a2een eect lé : : 
INOe lee: aes 44 ‘ er eee RUNOe aos eis ck Hour 45 ’ 
INO ule rials tate tO han ae eee ky ; 48 .43 | 48 ING Oran ee ok : 14 |.50-. .50-. 
EN Oh Loutanet seat TELOUPE Lome ee 7 48 .47 | 48 ING aoe eens oe .50 : 
INORES teed tee MIELOUE Ieineeae eee & : 44 .50 | 44 ENGHED secant eo , .50-. ! 
A SSS SSSR 
TABLE IV—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION 
8Nea“»—qx=»z=$«@oeweoss—=w@soqo®=Qoqo 
1929 1938 1929 1938 1939 
Locality wa Locality —_. |} |—_____ 
and Unit Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wi. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ 
MARITIME 
PROVINCES 
Electricians— 
INO) CURE od ee Day 3.80 | 48 4.10 | 48 
ING. AZ sacha ee Hour |.72-.77] 44 |.63-.82) 44 
UNIOY See cls de Berea EVOuUT |}. eee. .67 | 48 
INO), ees} cae Dayal. et el a 5.42 | 56 
Linemen— 
NOP Owe i. aa? Day 3.80 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
INOS. PRS 1akoyticy ee mae 28-.45) 54 
ENOL! Mota: ckaetean MCG Ht. athe eB 80.00- | 54 
105.00 
Not =4e) Se). Oe.) Hour |.63-.77]....|.66-.77| 44 
INOMED eh a3 1B ovyre"| gp eee Oe ee 63-.68} 44 
INio: S686. 98. 1 troy Fushi SAN ee aN 55-. 67] 48 
IN Gi lack: }. See Sith | Se 8 100.00-}.. 
135.00 
IN OASIS. 22 | Mth. 45a} 54 |125.00 | 48 
INO: fOn. Ba) Hour |.35-.45} 60 |.40-.45| 54 
INGTON. «45 es2 Hour 44 | 54 |.35-.50] 48 
INO; SES RAS EGBA eee. 4 ANT: We 105.00 | 56 
INO: Oar Sh. a, § Hour | 4.00b} 54 .60 | 44 
INOMISSAe ae. Hour |.42-.57 en 44-51) 54 
6 
NOMI Jan 88.) Day. Sars he: 4.00 | 48 
Groundmen— 
Ovet as BR Day 3.25 | 48 eet 48 
NOD. hs Re Hour 55 | 54 .55 | 44 
INONOEL RE), has IPEGUBUI nose Wake .50 | 44 
INOS es. Loar lh 98s eke. 43-.50| 48 
INOroH Gus Sa! De (o\li | ae ee .40 | 44 
INONGL FE Kees Hour ! 3.00b*! 54 Jooul Of 








*1930. a Per hour. b Per day. 
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TABLE IV._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 











Locality 
and Unit 
Occupation 
MARITIME 
Provincrs—Conc. 
Firemen— 
ENO MAUR ciate eo sete Day 
ISOs wok sits: « fe tae Hour 
iN (GUS es Day 
INGY SRE eee Hour 
INTO MLe o arnoaee etate Mth 
INTO pA Re anaes oS Hour 
Labourers— 
ING SIZ ORS. ona: Day 
INO Ube cn. hemes Hour 
INGORE eee es Hour 
WOR eee aha Hour 
INONON:. coe seme Hour 
IN Koya Saaeeie alaeeats Hour 
INO Aes 4 oe aes Hour 
QUEBEC 
Electricians— 

Oak tA ee Hour 
NOC 2s... kee Hour 
INCE ae athe: Hour 
INGA ee oe aecws Mth. 

Linemen— 
Nomi ere Hour 
No; 220s Seek Hour 
INIOe Sota tees Mth 
INOT4A Eee: Mth 
INfon eee ene Hour 
NonGe ese Mth 
INGOML Shae oceenns Hour 
IN OTST gi Mth 
Wheelmen— 
NOML ante nes Hour 
Dy (020 ee Week 
INObor sc iosterncten Week 
INOPAbaeekabe ian Week 
INtOM Se os ees Mth. 
Won Gee teens Mth. 
INOf Tek cc ack’ Mth 
Metermen— 
INGniieeekake rs Hour 
No. 2 ..|Mth. 
INOP Shae coe. Week 
Nome ite eee Mth 
NOP Beek debe Mth 
O perators— 
INor 1 its. a. Mth 
ING Me te bases Hour 
INOEO hoes Shs ok Hour 
INOmAae bc) Se. Week 
NOUOI sehen Mth 
Won (Ginette Mth 
NOP (eee: |} TER Mth 
INO e+ Soc enna Mth 
IWordOn eit se Mth 
Not 10; ee. 5 a. Week 
Io METER AGE Abs Mth 
Noles. <0 hte: Mth. 
* 1930 








Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


3.80 | 56 
.64*| 56 
36-.40| 56 


46 | 48 


weer eesf[oses 
é dolle wer sp wil a. sre © 


.85 | 54 


@ oie eve lars [le 2) wie 


weer eeel[oeres 


Pr ee Ce 


ee er eer toees 


Ce ee ee oc 


Pree es eC 


jae) @pe wa) se lerene 


ee eeoreloces 


coeerecrl[oces 


Pr ee ee 


a Per hour. 


TRANSMISSION—Continued 






1938 Locality 
and 
Hrs Occupation 
Wages | per 


wk. 








QuEBEc—Cone. 











Labourers— 
INiOo ag! Sage es) 
4.00 | 48 ING supe reene a sae 
.69 | 56 INO) WolecRl« spec: 
4.63 | 56 INTO) A sant cess 
45-.53| 56 INO) Ot baa ce: 
185.00 | 56 INOS MOTs beara. ¢ 
.443| 56 
INOS Tle cerce Sais 
IN OSes sass 
INO Oe. cee eide 
3.00 | 48 IN OO. ss ode eee ® 
.35 | 44 
.30 | 44 
OO wees 
.40 | 48 ONTARIO 
30-.35| 54 
.375| 48 
Electricians— 
INO: als... odtany 
IN(S Eye soe: 
No. 3 
INO peas aaacs eats 
.62 | 44 IN Oo eB cosh eee os 
52-.68| 48 INOW OM. dcr 2 
155.00d| 48 INO} Indes Mvdargerete 
115.00 | 50 
NiO Seer seers 
INO Os paraceee 
INO. LO beer 
52-.78| 48 Nor leer es 
.52 | 48 
115.00 | 48 NON, 1A ss heer 
75.00- | 50 INOoL3 see eee 
112.50 Novel 4 ovesnncts 
.50 | 48 INjOs 1D... dain cre 
85.00- | 48 NGHIGi A eee 
120.00 Nosh Tasnsles aa 
.85 | 48 Nig. 1S. Loh tae 
80.00- | 48 
105.00 
Linemen— 
58—.62| 48 Nov Meo. aes 
20.75 | 48 NGM COE a iene 
28.50 | 48 INGE cli teetes 
20.75 | 48 INoty4ih tee eee 
105.00 | 48 Not (5.4 5/145 
100.00-| 48 INOAFOEE Paes 
115.00 INO RRS aes 
90.00 | 50 INOr Esta Lh tees 
INOMOOR veh 
NOrOM ee pete 
Noni se. .aa 
44 INOVM2 Eee fetes 
90.00 None ae hier 
23.00 NoOMIARE ERE Ste 
85.00- INojD ae. eee 
125.00 
100. 00- NowiGeis 2a 5 
140.00 Nome mets 
Nonisigiee we 
165.00 INoF 19) eke a 
.70-.77 NOON ak ee 
. 65-. 82 Now2i ne. ae 
27.00- INO? 22) eee ee 
30.00 INON 238): 2 ermal 
110.00- Not24. 3h hae 
145.00 INO? Zoe aches 
175.00 No. 26 
145.00 NOP 27 tee 
110.00- NoOPeszcii ete 
160.00 No? 29). 6 ee 
114.00 INOfs0tr se eee ee 
23.00 Not sir: 5.2 oa 
80. 00- Nor 32er. Make 
142.75 INONS3 ere e aoe 
85. 00- Norsant eee 
115.00 


d Per month. 





Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 





aieilale: were hs, oe: ey1'* 


mw lols revel [uwire) 8 76 


aise ene 0] e © e« 


coer eor teres 


Pee 


Pee ee Ge 


Beale walDiie eve <e 














Wages | per 
wk. 


Se ee ee ee (meme (neaed 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION NT? 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 


Locality 
and 
Occupation 


Ontario—Cont. 


Groundmen— 


eee ee ee ene 
rr a ry 
see eer ewes 


Ce rr ey 


fee rece ens 


eee ee eo eae 





see eee wees 


eee eee ceee 


a iels 60s 'o. me @ 


eee ees eens 


coe eer estos 


fore eres 





eee eee eee 


Cee reser ee 


Bein ce Sha duel ®: o 


eer er eer sos 


ene ee eee oe 


ae i ary 


ee et 


ee ad 


Cr a 


Cc a ae ard 


1929 
Hrs 





Unit 





$ 


© ei eye Bins >| [Pe etare 


SF eR: me 





Cie ee ee Ca) Vea ag 


rie ery 


se eceeale woe 


Ce ee i ard 


te eer eels nee 





ee eoreete sos 


ee i a’ 


es ie ad 


tee eeeeleseoe 


ee ae 


ee i ar? 


ee ee ee ed 











1938 





$ 











Hrs 


465 





1939 


Wages sd Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 





35.75 








Hr: 
per 
wk. 























Locality 
and Unit 
Occupation 
OntaRrio—Conc. 
Metermen—Conc. 
INOW TO ee vee Hour 
NiO Ie eet Hour 
INL Vo a ee Mth 
INO). Ws goes Hour 
ING, det) Seed Hour 
INO. Teal Get Hour 
INO. LORE) Pees Week 
UNO, UGecs tetas Hour 
Meter readers— 
ING ARIA oie Mth. 
INO eoieuac ae bias th. 
INOeR Se dec dats te Week 
INOWE4 fe eee Wee 
INOW Ge, A Mee Week 
INO, G08 vated Hour 
INO BER addons Hour 
INCOM BO oan aa Week 
INO. SOiie Sen: Week 
INO: TOK soe: Mth. 
INO Likes 4 eames Mth. 
INO: 1200s, we. s th. 
INO} 13). Hees Mth. 
INO? Taf Pe Week 
No. 15... Mth. 
Labourers— 
IN OL wl eh tes Hour 
INL G2 Ural ee! Hour 
INO Tronewek. aes Hour 
INO RES EE a. oo 4 Hour 
INO; SOL een. cae Week 
INOW SO een. fae Hour 
INO eee as od Hour 
INGE (Sey ee) ae Hour 
INOn eG Ory. ag Hour 
NOL TOLE EE? oat Hour 
Nomis 6. Hour 
NOL 12) eee, 8 Hour 
Nomisuets 2253 Hour 
INOVMI4 Le) ees Hour 
NOL L5erk ee Week 
INORG: co Ree Hour 
PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES 
AND BRITISH 
CoLuUMBIA 
Electricians— 
IN GREED Mth. 
INTOE G2 nt eae Mth. 
ING? to Meek wee Mth. 
IN(OM ae a dabiaie ns Hour 
INGE Druck cer. Mth. 
INOENGE see. ce. Mth. 
INOT Sins ea oe. Hour 
IN Gaon See tc ak tee Hour 
INO: 398. ft Oe Hour 
Noor te . Mth. 
INO: DE ee ee Week 
INO PON hae Day 
Linemen— 
NOR ie ee is Hour 
INC? ee Mth 
INC; -3s..ahenw.* Hour 
INOMWAR Hour 
INOW Deets ta Hour 
INO tn Gren eee Hour 
INGA Viaekiskemes our 
ING Sines Score Day 
INOS BOR emetns as: Wee 
INiox TO eeeses Hour 
ING FI sein ae Hour 
INO: 12595) kane Hour 
INGLIS eeeek oe Week 














1938 























1939 
Hrs Hrs 
per | Wages | per 
$ 
48 .65 | 48 
44 .61 | 44 
50 1135.00 | 50 
44 .80 | 44 
48 .55 | 48 
48 .70 | 44 
44 |28.50- | 44 
38.25 
44 .79 | 44 
48 |102.00 | 48 
44 1127.00 | 44 
44 | 23.00 | 44 
45 | 30.00 | 45 
44 | 28.75 | 44 
48 .35 | 48 
54 .50 | 54 
463] 26.25 | 462 
54 | 27.25 | 50 
44 |125.00 | 44 
353|/125.00 | 354 
44 {125.00 | 44 
48 |140.00 | 44 
44 | 20.75 | 44 
42 | 95.00 | 42 
44 .40 | 44 
44 -40 | 44 
44 .385 | 44 
44 .40 | 44 
44 | 23.40 | 44 
50 .385 | 50 
48 .36 | 48 
48 -40 |48- 
60 
48 .o0 | 48 
48 .45 | 48 
48 .40 | 48 
48 .40 | 48 
44 .42 | 44 
48 .45 | 48 
40 | 24.00 | 40 
44 .03 | 44 
40 |144.50 | 40 
44 1147.50 | 44 
48 1135.00 | 48 
48 .60 | 48 
44 {185.00 | 44 
48 |173.50 | 48 
44 -40 | 44 
44 .00 | 44 
44 .88 | 44 
44 |159.00 | 44 
48 | 47.25 | 48 
48 |4.80- 48 
5.60 
44 .885| 44 
40 | 149.25] 40 
48 .80 | 48 
48 .70 | 48 
44 .80 | 44 
44 . 885} 44 
47 . 833} 47 
AON fend. (4G 
44 | 40.00 } 44 
40 .905) 44 
44 .87 | 44 
48 .85 | 48 
48 | 33.50 | 48 


TABLE IV. 








1929 1939 ‘ 1938 1939 
Locality Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs and | Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per Wages | per Occupation per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 3 
PRAIRIE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES PROVINCES 
AND BRITISH AND BRitTIsHo 
CotumBi1A—Cont. CotumBia—Conc. 
Linemen—Conce. Metermen— 
INGA bs gate 2 Hour |145.00d| 44 .75 | 44 INO med Hele csaae's 44 .775| 44 .785| 44 
‘0 Lee es ay 7.75 | 48 7.25 | 44 INO RAS 5 hese ¢ 4741110.00 | 44 {115.00 44 
IN ORANG. 04). Bete. d Mth. |150.00 | 48 150.00 | 48 INO eset cts dias = 48 .735| 44 .785| 44 
INGO digi eae cule Walt os ce sleberell ase 145.75 | 44 ING 4k. tects Ht ECO ae cetera tke ree 144.50 | 47 |144.50 | 47 
INO) el Oteie-steitree ICR. 2 Soe Meta aes 164.25 | 44 INO: HOG Bese des 44 7.32 | 40 7.55 | 40 
INOH 89... G0 Base Hour 7.50b| 44 .97 | 44 INO: hOree ce kee 1] Weedksui daciea aah ater. 25.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 
Tako AN ene eee eae Day 5.00-| 48 4.40-| 48 INO veiiitee atest < 44 . 845] 40 .865| 44 
6.00 6.40 INGOs betes ol tarae 2 | VEGI. ll nayaiens leila 0 135.00 | 44 |1385.00 | 44 
INTO E Dib tr ebentsecs Day 7.75 | 44 7.75 | 40 INO ION atest ail o PNG Ein iets cece mn [nnes « 168.00 | 44 }176.25 | 44 
INO WO? oy nate 2 44 1150.00 | 44 |151.50 | 44 
Groundmen— 
BNE Al cee cfiateee Hour .52 | 44 ; .475| 44 ||Hingineers— 
INN@maeais atest ciate. + Week .57a| 44 ‘ 93.25 | 40 INOS pail een as aber } kha ee: A cae 171.50 | 48 |171.50 | 48 
IN oyry SRR ae Soe PROUT ilies ost eles ene ; .55 | 40 INIOL Re ait ls aor s 2 Ile eek ek tg 136.00 | 48 |140.00 | 48 
BNO eed ci acliniacs Hour .62 | 48 f .55 | 44 INU U8 icc.ce.ctsi thane 48 .85 | 48 .85 | 48 
INO: CO coed: sites LOUIE Pex s oe sor : .52 | 47 INO CA Soevercbeustal aie ' : 48 1155.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 
INO TGs hike lode Day 5.35 | 44 : 5.35 | 40 INO VO e sche sined f 48 .675| 48 .73 | 44 
INO PU uate) Sites Weelaili.iston acters 5. 27.50 | 48 INion Gliese MAR « Joes dee 133.25 | 48 |133.25 | 44 
NOMS acee aes B Sly oys ba) ViPR ene nen ke yet ; .59 | 44 INOW iin eet aeke skates ORY Mae 1 Be 150.00 | 48 |165.00 | 48 
NOLO REE oi! Mth. |128.00 | 44 ; 126.75 | 44 INNO’ Wis cea ibysiosttane Wa pete. fo | We 144.00 | 48 |144.00 | 48 
Nor kOl siete Mitt ae : 127.75 |. 44 |) No, 9........../Week,|....-..]-... 43.75 | 48 | 48.75 | 48 
ONO Le eS toroene Day 5.50 | 44 : 5.50 | 40 INO MOSso sb aed : 48 |2172.00| 48 .89a| 48 
INO: Jileoeiar. aees ; 48 .83 | 48 .83 | 48 
Operators— INGE Th eser Seek 4 d : 48 |185.00 | 48 1185.00 | 48 
INOnM dts ace ae Hour |122.00-| 48 : .63 | 48 INOS TS ene ae. 4 y 48 | 42.75 | 48 | 48.75 | 48 
137.00d INO} TAC AWE teed : 48 6.25 | 48 6.25 | 48 
INOLiWeie occas ae Mth. |152.00 | 44 ‘ 145.00 | 48 INIOE Os aed. tates , ; 4g 170.00 | 44 |180.00 | 44 
UNTO note. bye aes Mth. |.58-.82a| 48 é 133.00-| 48 INiot LO2 amet. Zt 4 d : 48 |171.00-| 48 |172.75-| 48 
: 155.00 j 209.00 211.00 
Nilo Pa ie a! ae MGhs) |taaite See , 162.50 | 48 ||Firemen— 
INCOM gDhcre ccc i tise WEE ead ote , 165.50-] 48 INTO eee ).6) 5 : 44 . 635} 48 . 635] 48 
’ 220.50 INOS) 2iec pels ade p . ....|145.75 | 48 1145.75 | 48 
INOS EGhis Sees grew tl Seseeeae Ave pee ! 48-|95.00- |48- INO Uo tee sans : 48 .675| 48 .675| 48 
} 150.00) 56 INO uae ae f 48 .575| 48 .575| 44 
INO} iles.s ccteees Mth. {185.00 | 48 : 166.50 | 48 IN'OMMD Bofors ie. RON oc Be UR te 113.00 | 48 |113.00 | 48 
NOt aos: eee AS Gol aM tap aes a | eae y 140.00-| 48 INO} WG Ge! dete. 2 3 f 48 1140.50 | 48 |140.50 | 48 
q 160.00 INO} AGsGek abe 5 Balt epee th aN a, 115.25 | 48 |115.25 | 48 
INO OO). «svete teers Mth. |158.00-| 44 F 158.00-| 40 TNO See Gs elec SuVY COIS) Theses petal ataiedy 39.50 | 48 | 32.50 | 48 
175.00 ; 175.00 INOS foo bee ; 48 .62 | 48 .635| 48 
INGOs a. neem Year |1920.00) 48 i .715a| 48 INO} LO. see Ebay. : 48 .64 | 48 .64 | 48 
BN ayaa kl Fy Scenes Week |21.25- | 48 : 31.50 | 48 INO} TI oo et dee. . ‘ 48 |130.00 | 48 1380.00 | 48 
35.00 INOisD2EHOSE hss : 48 | 33.50 | 48 | 34.25 | 48 
INOp a Zesemae sess BY Br) oN ESP eae el Se : 123.75 | 48 INO iG) SRS es 4 ; 48 |130.00 | 40 |1380.00 | 44 
INDMMos, oe eee Mth, {130.00 | 48 : 130.00 | 48 INOWIE Beeb o.05% i : 48 |137.75 | 48 |189.25 | 48 
INO MLAS isk aes Mth. | 95.00 | 48 : 125.00 | 48 
IN OND Y cmsis a Mth. |186.50 | 34 : 186.50 | 48 |\Labourers— 
IN GN AO sore a Mth. |148.50 | 56 } 165.00 | 48 IN Opel Bae es. ais : : 44 .42 | 44 .42 |44- 
INORGLGe: Sek soe Mth. {148.50 | 56 |140. 140.00-| 48 48 
i 165.00 INOR deise). <b debs 5 .425|44— .42 |40- 42 | 42 
INioat Sorc ctikee se Mth. |159.00-} 48 : 163.75-| 48 60 48 
180.00 ; 185.25 NOuwo aaa be co : 60 .35 | 48 .85 | 48 
WNO2 LOE edie teks. Uy rl veh | Rae ara eet Oa ea é 160.00 | 48 INO puree he tide ct ER OUE a a eee cara) eres .50 | 60 .50 | 48 
INGS20 258% ete - Mth. |180.00 | 52 k 185.25 | 48 INOPMO BF 22 2 sc08 ; : 48 .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
ING) (Gy aed 5 ee tL ROU fe 2 eieteltce | elem .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
Patrolmen— NON) See boo OUTS ae serts nil auns .54 | 40 .54 | 40 
INOS Tie ak be eh Mth. |122.00 | 44 J 131.00 | 48 INO. Sod Sk. ces : 44 .52 | 44 .52 | 44 
INO 2H cs Saks Mth. |150.00-| 56 : 135.00 | 48 NOMMO Ae ee .40-. 48 | 19.25 | 48 | 19.25 | 48 
165.00 Nob 10 ec cee AL EMOUCA Eric ell eden .40.| 48 .40 | 44 
IS OURY) eee oe Mth: ke dies... Y 165250) 48) | NOM aes cn ; 48 .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
INO. 4 oats ke. Hour) 2 eats } J .55-. 62) 51 Nos Jess te AD Yaeh cere te eae ee 3.20 | 48 3.20 | 48 
NOM Ole wes ote Mp h sc as sbuedlnccans , 149.85 | 44 INO Midst sk cat f 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
INOLO As Oeics Hour |195.00d| 44 . .865) 44 Nodl4s ote 2bic 4 ; 44 |.40-.45/40- |.40-.45/40- 
INGE Ue. aikisnir Week: |). 5. elem : 35.25 | 48 44 44 
INOW Gaerne ec cne ist Mth. |120.00 | 44 |150.00 150.00 | 48 INOP1D8;; 2. spite 3 56 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
lee te oe ee ene 
a Per hour. b Per day. c Per week. d Per month. 
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—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Concluded 






























TABLE Y.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 














ol 














1929 1938 1939 
Occupation Unit Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk 
$ $ $ 
Operators, |Linemen and 
femalef— groundmen— 
INO (aac the Week b ; Cone. 
INO see Ak ems Week : P ING RR ees ee 3.35 | 54 | 3.40] 48] 5.40] 48 
ING WWOcee esl ek Week ; p j NO SPO21 1 eke Spans eee 8 48 |158.00 | 48 |169.00 | 48 
NOseE RRC) okt Week ; : IN Ost7 344 5). beet 33.50 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 
INGimOg a a eees Week : INO) (Sesh eee ren. .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .88 | 44 
INGMOCe ee. Mth. f : INOS EAR hun 30.00 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
NOV ceniuinehie Week j , : INO MEO i ee, 34.00 | 50 | 35.50 | 48 | 35.50 | 48 
NOSES eS eeu Week ; : INO 4iGae 4a! .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .88 | 44 
INO RM aja se ec. Mth. : ; INO BU 2a EEE 0. 34.50 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 
ING SRO ER ie hahha: Week i : NOUS he A dep: 37.50 | 48 | 38.00 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 
INO pal es ob eek 3 Week . : : Info h eee .925} 44 .86 | 44 .86 | 44 
INO. foe oe pk Week : P ; INOSALO SE © clahdebee .88 | 44 |160.00*) 44 |160.00*|] 44 
NOHO IE CL Ob. Week : : f ING 16505... Be A .88 | 44 |160.00*! 44 |160.00*| 44 
INOmtldigs och ats, Mth. k : : : ING UN 52 1 RM E 7.00 | 44 4.70 | 48 4.70 | 48 
INO: 15s ee Week 5 : H IWowlS 62) 42:8% .85 | 44 |155.00*| 40 /156.50*).... 
INT OVO 4 P chohicen Week ; } , INO VEO 28 ce Tae .85 | 44 .82 | 40 .865| 44 
Io Ve eee Mth. \ ; IN ON ZO Mie SL gee 40.10 | 44 | 41.25 | 44 | 42.40 | 44 
IN OPUS Bi soe cae Mth. j : 
INO 91938 85.0) debe - Day f jl 18: Installers— 
ING, (20.04 kh Day : ; p INO: e889 28 3) oun iat dN det .04 | 54 .386 | 54 
IN O82 5:8 rsh: Bh: Day ; ; : INO Pec eteaere ELOUT! Pe so) ee .00 | 48 .52 | 48 
INOS 220A ME Ain Mth. : : INORG 22 Ree At Ekoume ing sit fees .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
ING 423 A es Day . ae ai ’ { INOMEERE ah, .52 | 55 .52 | 48 .52 | 48 
INOAZA 2 20) ek 5 Mth. ; ; y ! UL PING. Ro Pe. Rae 27.00 | 48 | 37.00 | 48 | 37.00 | 48 
ING, ZOMG 6 UE og Mth. ‘ : : IN OSG Yh ilkh 35.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
INO (20 40). teh Week 0 ; ; INT OME VAG 6 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
INO 427 20. ck eds Week j é f NORBURY ik edhe 36.50 |....] 88.50 | 48 | 88.50 | 48 
INO BOR oa ich 31.50 |} 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
Chief operators, INO MLO Me), Gh ‘| 35.00 | 50 | 87.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
and INO: eat 35.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
supervisors, INOWIZ KE Ae 39.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
Semale— INOS Pe... ee .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .88 | 44 
IN Of cbt ok dB, Week ; : INO Tere ee .90 | 44 .837| 44 . 837) 44 
UNO We ia. ka Week é i INO HID AS. Ao: .87 | 44 .82 | 40 .865| 44 
INiClakohet ost eae Week f ; ae INO, EOI. a coset 38.50 | 44 | 48.55 | 44 | 44.70 | 44 
INO TA chee Week ; . 
INO KD 64). 0 Such Week : : Cableman and 
INOS TOs. eR a: Week { , ; splicers— 
INO MMT 28 4eRh. Week ; : f INO flee hte AP ELOUIR (un ORME. line ge .51 | 54 .51 | 54 
INO ARSE. Pobe Week ; : 2: INOS fit ee Flour ee he of .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
UNIO: PRG Set beh. Week : ; ; NOSES sah b Gan FOUTA MP re | toes .53 | 48 .53 | 48 
INO PLO ME 8 Re Week 5 Y y VOSS Ty Ah. 4.50 | 54 | 4.50] 48] 4.50 | 48 
covet bi Pate Tees Week , ; NNO LORD 22 o+, hades 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
ENO. (02.08). nke Mth. ; ; R INO O23, Si 35.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
INNES SOM Week : ; : Io} da Ales a amy | .935| 44 9385] 44 .935| 44 
INO HI $B: Week | 22. ! ; ING LR SH eo NOS 5 36.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
INO FED NS 25 SRB Mth. " : : INOUE WE TR 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
INO: 1G ).4 debe Mth. : ; : ee OPIN OHLO.M. Leak. SOOO MASH ese ae: 40.50 | 48 
IN Oct BEAR Week ’ ; ; IN OWL ro LA 37.00 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
INO: IZ vies .935| 44 .935| 44 .935] 44 
Clerks and IN Ge ae 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
stenographers, INO: 12h), le. 39.00 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
female— INO WO. Ee ia, .98 | 44 .91 | 44 .91 | 44 
INO. HiL ose. BB: Mth. : : NOLO ae. ci hi .97 | 44 |165.00*] 44 |165.00 | 44 
IN Ort Dekry a: Wa tebe. Mth. ; 2 IN (os? ee ee Oe: -91 | 44 |165.00*) 40 |166.50*).... 
INO LR Sethe Mth. ‘ Rie . Ie fo Fg Use re .95 | 44 . 885] 40 .92 | 44 
NORA eee Mth. : : NOs 19 64.05.88). 44.60 | 44 | 47.00 | 44 | 47.00 | 44 
INOARD sho .0 okt Mth. 5 , 394-61. 
INO Gah. Mth. ; : é 39 ||Servicemen— 
INO. Wise. auea: Mth. |100. : ; Nios Hdl om de ae See Rese har a 105.00 | 54 |105.00 | 54 
INOAGS BOSE ek Mth. : ‘ a INO R 2 ccs ORS, i bao «5 eee 100.00 | 54 | 90.00 | 54 
Nome oe eee Mth. , j : : IN OSS Oss. Poe 2 . |101.00 |....]100.00 | 48 | 100.00] 48 
INO WOsh ae. Sy Mth. : : ! INK ORE VC Op ag re 4.85 | 54 | 4.50 | 48] 4.50 | 48 
INO. ea. ee. Mth. t : ; NOs) Oe icc, Nets 33.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
INO; 2. 8h. ashe Mth. i ; : INO: GOs 2 48: 35.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
INOS 8.5 hey Mth. : f ‘ INOS PRE ets Bee 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
ING $408. 5589: Mth. , : ; Ph dl URC TRE «she cc ee 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
INO. HOPRES SRR: 33.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
Linemen and INO TODRE 3.2% 36.50 | 50 | 37.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
groundmen— INO: MAY 4. 36.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
INO. Gil: £4 oR. Hour F 22DN ID 28) INO: U2. 8c. ike 39.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
INO: G2 tebe tae Hour : .80-. . 28-. INO) TB) ARs ch a: .94 | 44 .874| 44 874) 44 
NGARS Bia. Oe Hour 36 : INO TAM. tata. .87 | 44 1155.00*) 40 |156.50*).... 
INO: FALSE aes. Hour F : ING. Tbe Pe. tea. 30.50 | 44 | 42.40 | 44 | 43.55 | 44 
SS a ls a oe 2 i i | lO ee eee Ee 


* Per month. 


t $1.00 per day board allowance. 


t Rates given are those paid to the largest number, in most cases after several years service. 


Occupation 





Checkers and markers, 
female— 


No. 


No. 
No. 


Sorters— 


No. 


No. 
No. 


Washers, male— 


No. 


No. 
No. 


Wages )Hrs| Wages 








week |wk.| week 
$ $ 
11.00 | 50 11.00 
12.00 | 48 13.00 
12.00 | 54 10:00 
9.00 | 54 10.55 
10.00 | 45 12.00 
18.00 | 50 15.00 
13.25 | 53 11.30 
15.00 | 50 13.00 
13.00 | 50 11.50 
13.00 | 54 11.00 
14.20 | 49 12.50 
12.50 | 464) 12.10 
11.00 | 474) 11.00 
10.00 | 48 12.50 
18.00 | 44 10.00 
12.00 | 48 12.00 
13.00 | 463) 13.50 
13.00- |44- 12.50 
15.00 | 50 
9.50 | 50 11.00 
12.50 | 493, 11.00 
12.00 | 50 12.00 
16.00 | 48 ei 
15.00 | 48 15.00 
15.00 | 48 13.00 
13.50 | 48 |12.50- 
14.00 
12.50 | 48 |12.50- 
13.50 
14.00 | 48 13.00 
16.00 | 46 |11.85- 
14.50 
13.50-— | 48 |12.00- 
16.00 14.10 
15.00 | 46 15.50 
13.50 | 48 13.50 
11.00 | 50 11.00 
10.00 | 44 9.00 
13.80 | 53 10.00 
13.50 | 464; 12.10 
12.00 | 474) 11.00 
12.00- |44-| 12.50 
15.00 | 50 
14.00 | 40 14.00 
11.00 | 50 11.00 
12.50 | 493) 11.00 
15.00 | 48 13.50 
15.00 | 48 12.50 
13.50 | 48 13.50 
21.00 | 50 | 21.00 
20.00 | 48 | 20.00 
24.00 | 44 | 24.00 
30.00 | 54 | 22.00 
25.00 | 50 | 25.00 
21.00 | 55 14.40 
19.50 | 53 13.85 
22.00 | 55 19.60 
25.00 | 50 | 24.00 
24.00 | 49 | 25.00 
26.00 | 474} 22.00 
25.00 | 48 | 27.00 
24.00- | 47 |18.00- 
28.00 25.00 
26.00 |48- | 20.50 
52 
31.00 | 40 | 31.00 
21.00 | 493} 17.60 
24.50 |48- | 18.50 
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TABLE VI._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 


1929 1938 


per per per 














Occupation 





INOMA Sieh cise sieasie > 
IN OMG eset ob crete « 
ANOS 20 aeteerer et cere 
UNOnie Lies cites cee. 
INO ee a aoe ees Shine © 


Mangle room workers, 
female— 


TSG a is eemac ood ob: 





INO Sale ode ee > see 





INO. 14h ctaans ee: 


TN fo ae! WP Sone Bieri 











Wages | Hrs 


1929 


1938 





Wages | Hrs 
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TABLE VI.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Concluded 










































































1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Occupation Wages |Hrs| Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ : $ $ $ 
Troners, hand, female— Shirt and collar 
Cone finishers, female— 
INO HZo eres. t s 14.00 | 48 | 18.50 | 45 | 13.50 | 45 Cone 
INO Dare eee ae 14.00 | 48 13.00 | 40 13.00 | 48 INOW IS ae eee oe 13.50 | 48 12.50 | 45 12.50 | 45 
ING 2 DIR c atebiens-s 14.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 ING PIA Ae oss 13.50 | 46 11.85 | 42 11.30 | 40 
INTO 32 Gee hte och bee 14.00 | 48 12.50 | 45 12.50 | 45 INOMILSL Bela cs aout 15.00 | 48 |13.00- /|46- 13.00 | 46 
INOF2 TRS. See}. Be 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 15.00 48 
INO 28 sche Ae chs iho 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 129504548 NOUR Gea ec). eee! 14.50 | 46 14.00 | 36 14.00 | 36 
INOW? ove pete eee 13.50 | 46 12.60 | 42 12.90 | 43 INO MHEG: 63 aie od eee 9.00- 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 
INO GS OR AF BM che ag 15.00 | 46 13.50 | 46 13.50 | 46 12.00 
INO Boley pecreane. eee 15.00 | 48 14.35 | 46 14.35 | 46 
INO BQ BE tee eek 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 ||Engineers— 
INOSMILES.. bc eee 33.00 | 54 | 32.00 |44- | 35.00 |44- 
Press operators, 50 50 
female— ING Ape). £52 4 ee 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 | 380.00 | 48 
OMBLAL .b Pee A054 9700 | 50 || 12300) (/44— | 11200/44— | (No. 8i00. .24...00. 28.00 | 54 | 32.00 | 54 | 32.00 | 54 
50 SON; INO MEARE bor 34.0. 5.3: 25.00 | 54 20.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 
NOP es Seeiiiees 8S Si cae Pei ee Whe 9.00- |48- |9.00- |48-|| No. 5............. 40.00 | 50 | 35.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44 
12.00 52} 12.00 D2 SNOMOSS 2 ek a is. | 36.00 | 60 24.30 | 54 24.30 | 54 
INO: sO Re ORL eee 10.00 | 54 9.60- | 48 |9.60- 48 INO U7 Fk HRN Lead 34.50 | 53 25.90 | 50 29.50 | 50 
11.50 1/50 INOS ESA 0 1 25.00 | 50 24.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 
IN nA 2, ee 20.00 | 50 12.00 | 44 12.00 | 44 INOPGOS 8 tek TE ep 32.50 | 54 20.00 | 54 21.00 | 54 
INOS NA shes Re 13.00 | 55 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 ING wLO Sart seed. hee 31.00 | 464} 28.20 | 463} 28.20 | 463 
ING AGE... eS. CL 13.60 | 53 10.10 | 383 9.50 | 38 INO MAINE RRA ee 1 We 30.00 | 474] 23.00 | 474] 23.00 | 473 
INO GREG S Outs ees 12.00 | 55 12.00 | 45 12550 345 INO REZ EO | ke 32.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 50 
IN aye ose Ae Re 1200 EAT LION A 7a) 1L1R00 Haa7el UNO. 18), o.2ce och oe 30.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44 
INO EON EA.) Sone 12.00 | 48 13.65 | 48 Ae Zoulloe INO C148. 8 Aut. a 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
INO tal 0 5 a cece 13.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 INOS ope) Ut aa 28.00 | 524} 25.00 | 51 25.00 | 48 
No etl ck ae, eee | 1332044 10.00 | 40 10.00 | 40 IN OG BEAL ost ae 46.00 | 473} 30.00 | 51 35.00 | 51 
INO MOY 23% Ca eee 18.00 | 473} 14.40 | 48 14.35 | 48 INO Ghiets <tG4 Me 60.00 | 48 60.00 | 48 60.00 | 48 
INO B13 94..4 ee teh 14.00- |44- 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 INOW Wc) ems wm Se 80.00 | 48 27.00 | 48 27.00 | 48 
15.00 | 50 No. GEOR. ¢ ANi 1 SED 30.00 | 52 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
INO PUA a8 atest thes 25.00 | 40 21.00 | 40 21.00 | 40 INO :420/9). 5. tek ee 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
INO BLD Se ct Be on Saal: Lee eee 11.50 | 50 11.50 | 50 NO AQF. 06 oY 35.00 | 54 26.00 | 50 26.00 | 50 
INOO1G) 5 i) RRL eee 12.50 | 494) 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 INO 422/000) S51 Rie 45.00 | 50 30.001) 50 33.50 | 50 
INO LV. a. 5 ee ch ee 14.00 | 48 13.25 |40- /13.00- /|40- INO 8204.54 00 ee 35.00 | 493] 32.50 | 48 31.00 | 48 
45) 14.10 AGH SRINO. 24s ick secs ener 30.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
INOMUS ECR aan cee 14.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 INOR25. 1S. . 5. ae 40.00 | 50 23109) 50 23.10 | 50 
INO 01.0 Fcc Ailsa an oe 13.00 | 48 12.50 | 45 12.50 | 45 INO LGB. fon cE eme 35.00 | 48 25.00 | 49 30.00 | 48 
INO 20 Kate ae ees 10.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 INO HOM Seat Oa: ES 48.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
INTOM 2B PR a es 14.00 | 48 13.00 |46- 13.00 |46- INO AZ Lo ese ch el. shad: Saab OOAOOM OA: 33.00 | 54 
48 ASH BINGO W2OE D8! ck). Oe 80.00 | 48 30.00 | 54 380.00 | 54 
INO SE22 Bisic8 sigh keh 15.00 | 48 14.35 | 46 14 O04 si) INO 88085.2....... Bee 32.50 | 46 32.00 | 44 28.80 | 48 
INO 323 5 6Ke cost eLee. 18.00 | 46 16.00 | 46 16.00 | 46 INO $8H AG. 4 TOR.) eee 39.00 | 48 34.00 | 48 34.00 | 48 
IN|O: £24 52.)) sch BG 13.50- 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 INO S2h. Sees cele «se 35.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
14.50 ING Has ts) oo kok hee 43.50 | 48 | 38.90 | 48 | 38.90 | 48 
Menders, female— INO oad). Loe kee 30.00 | 48 28.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 56 
OTOL Be fo MN PO RT Bi. 11.00 |44- | 11.00 /44- 
50 50||Drivers, truckt— 
INO, DMV Be PG clos cad 14.00 | 45 12.00 | 50 10.00 | 50 INO SLs cA sa tee 25.00 | 50 22.50 |44- 22.50 |44- 
INO MRS Boke eee 15.00 | 50 12.00 | 44 12.00 | 44 50 50 
INO 4 ye A ck 12.00 | 55 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 NOON D iy tae Si ccsbetaees 30.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
INO SR Oe sees coke.” 12-00 | 463) 5122105) 464) 12.10 |) 462i) BNO. 83h. Os 168. Feet 22.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 
INO WOR 8. bee. 13.00 | 474} 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 INO MA 9, Ye. eR ee 20.00 | 54 20.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 
IN'O.< a0, BAe ee: 14.00 |44- 15.50 | 48 15.50 | 48 INGO. TED Orc! RL es 22.00 | 60 16.50 | 60 18.00 | 60 
50 INO AROS: ct AL ee 20.00 | 50 20.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
NOs 18 ck eee eS IDARESOT a 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 INO: Bat, Re cd Ao eet 32.75 | 53 26.90 | 50 26.60 | 50 
INO 59 9: 4.88 one 15.00 | 48 |13.50- 48 |12.75- 46 INO ARS: £0 4.0 ck Oh 33.50 | 55 20.00 | 55 20.00 | 55 
16.00 14.75 INTO MO... 4... ea 25.00 | 50 20.00 | 55 20.00 | 60 
INO MOiaicds.cck theoe 13.50 | 48 13.00 | 46 13.30 | 47 INO LOO8. bay. ee 34.00 | 54 |25.00- 54 |25.00- 54 
ING CUA. 2 Be 5 Oe. 13.50 | 48 12.00 | 48 13.50 | 48 30.00 30.00 
INO: 12 Set Axons SER 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 ioe i eee ae 2 32.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 
INO 112 54, 2.08.29") 28.00 | 474} 26.25 | 54 25.40 | 54 
Shirt and collar Toye tls Ss ey ee et a 35.00 |48- | 20.00 | 48 | 20.30 | 48 
finishers, female— 52 
(oie ict Wyre fears SEL SAOOR MOA We LOKAON 521010240 1/02 em Nomi4s wen 4 7a) cee 28.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 


Pee w wee ewes 


sureice W's. (elle! «Jb Jats te) 9 


OOREO mcrae 0: eC) c/a) 


Ce oe rd 


{ Plus commission in many cases. 














ois 6 © hoe se ehyue e 
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TABLE VIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY 
(a) Logging 


eS ees 0 O000—_——oaa>—0Saawaem™m™m™ms* 


1928-29 1938-39 









1938-39 



























Locality Locality 
and Hrs Hrs Hrs and Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia AND 
New Brunswick QUEBEC 
Choprers and Choppers and 
sawyers— sawyers— 
ING Go hc eee Day |40.00c-|....|1.00- 59 |1.00- 59 INOS, a skiees 2.10 | 60 
50. 00T 1.50 deo) INO LU 2Gi cick ee DAY? lhe Pee PE OU OU! Ts a cretesenet ieee 
ENG) SPT eh chs AoA VY al cE areata chico ASAD 1.15 4) 59 ING osu. ee SEG Ins «eee eeeee an eer era on Only OU) tiacha Sayan raver 
BNC) otioenc sc ceteirall LOGY Aiea coe reat 1250! ioe dean |o3 TN Ca ig Ps PN ee are 1973:4|"60 
BNO s ain clos SUV COOKS ae ca aril ia sects 9.25 | 60 8.40 | 60 
IN On Ose ach ser 50.00 | 60 |80.00- |... .|82.00- INO FRO aes othe See 2.33- 54 
45.00 38.00 |.... 2.93 
TS Coe UCI SER A Ee ina De execorny | Pay V7 GO| ales Oe | ROO awIN Ose Osc. clea sto: 45.00 | 60 
IN RT eee oss FL ECG! Chisierera Pome 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 
INCOM tre hese ite aN NATE SELL rere ory Pe tetera 35.00 | 59 130.00- | 59 INO MIU Bo). 46.80 | 60 
34.00 INOS iii. cee 2.50 | 60 
INO Ske ike: steers h. | 45.00t]....| 40.00 | 60 | 34.00 | 60 
INGOTS sis BER GT NW OCR Hi, fe tere anet| ere [200M 60nd 22008 Mee HMENOSMORE ofa. 4 14.92 | 60 
Noy Od Seis, ks trae SIDA YE I fete alletenee 1.61- 60 1.98 | 60 INO LOM nie sites 1.75- 60 
1.94 2.98 
IN ONLI ok terete sal] Sone tare cliall eskens 2.60- 60 S24 260 INO ADU. ose ee 45.00- | 60 
Ome: 65.00 
INO MB ase «sitet: wh LAS Danae AQ2O0 Weare eA AOO A itass sl IN OSUL2M sas. 2.15 | 60 
INO 4st oes ADV Meee ey Aine ee 1.54 | 60 eae <60, INOS ake c- deseey 2.50 | 60 
General hands— ING MIA Th das 45.00- | 60 
INO SE esis eee HIVE aay ae eae 9.00 | 60 8.40 | 60 47.00 
INTO RGadsies vies PAR OOS IAGOM 4pcU0nl aeeer a2 nO0—imac. Hi MINOMLOGeN oats 45.00 | 60 
50.00 36.00 No. 160... 22. | Day | D27a2)54="|) salindd 00 | 2 12s i] ae 
INO dota... ioe o Daye beh eee 1.50 | 60 1-35.41°60 
IN ©: 045 Ee sce fee ADA cil Ce eehonteal inacare 1.54 | 60 1.34 | 60 INO MEV Sen iat meter 19.86 | 60 
IONS <b ae oC 2. eaecaen inves ADL OO UOONNS4 00s. i). INOW 18... 7... 5 1.73- 48 
INO Ge eB oi Pe UEC: eae ea Meher 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 2ait 
INC ets bay AD retail esses 1.00 | 59 1.00 | 59 INO 819.65 53). SOM 2.45 | 49 
NOY Bee ler ve Gi tie eee PLD VAT cc apeetnce [ome ee 2.20 | 60 2.04 | 60 INO 120.15 2.0 Be. al Weeles): ia Saree a2 20) Wieoaee | ret eee elt aate. 
IN OGRE cic Fete HP DEY int chat sayan ieee 1.18 | 53 1.15 || 53 INO Dee ste 45.00 | 60 
Teamsters— IN O22 een 45.00 | 60 
INO ideas sab. tele . | 50.00 | 60 | 45.00 35. 00- 
40.00 
NO Aes Daya ves Steals levee 2.39 | 60 2.04 | 60 
INOAAB HR. heeds ALD ayaa beoee etal tiers 1.75 | 60 1.50 | 60 |General hands— 
INO AMAA Se eee al Ee | rae 30.00- | 59 |32.00— | 59 ING. <2.0 peme « 2467 4160 
35.00 35.00 UNO OLR. shyantel 2.38.) 54 
INO HO Bia bi der 40.00t| 60 | 40.00 | 60 | 84.00 |.... 
INO Oates oe ea MCR irr a eaene 40.00 | 60 |34.00- | 60 IN OVO Mer ib ae 55.00 | 60 
40.00 INO VAR cir 45.00 | 60 
ING RL 2k Se Davies ae alee 1.25 | 59 1.25 | 59 INO AD eee 2 VR ROM 
INO Oe a taetans Mi OIOS och Kick ohare 30.00 | 59 | 30.00 | 59 No. 6.. 2.00 | 60 
ING s EO saterelots oa AVL UY: al busla cl eitieectens 1.25- 53 1,157 |"68 IN Ooh & ay cielemahs 16.25 | 60 
Nase) INO: SS) ee | bee. 2.00- 60 
INO SO. eaters AD aY, ile kate ebay en evo 160 1.54 | 60 3.00 
Cooks— 
IN'O MIG Gb, Stee: 65.00 45.00 | 59 |30.00- | 59 
50.00 Blacksmiths— 
INGORE 2b ees SE a eh, ean 70.00 | 60 | 70.00 | 60 O; Ma ee 3.25- 60 
ING AO) bOI loins hale 1.65 | 58 1.00 | 53 4.25 
IN GAS HE. cb ee DAY. eee nile ee 2.24 | 44 2.98 | 70 INO Aoki ed och come ll MiG pies nc ere JoROU) 1 MOU <|lAin ter ai ate 6 
BNO HOe es sce Lee |. eee. eee 2.75 | 60 2.50 | 60 INO. eee ek 3.48 | 60 
INO SGE as <b) des SEL 7m |i. ee eee 2.03 | 60 2.30 | 60 Now Beer: Maer 2.33- 54 
INO. oR tes cee 3.50bt | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 |.... 5.10 
ING Shree. ce occ HIVER Dee) Cs ceeds aes 2.50 | 60 2.25 | 60 INO 808 eh. ok GR. 60.00 | 60 
Cookees— ING AG) et. Le .| 2.69 
INO TIE eis ok ee 5 35.00bt] 60 | 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 |....) No. 7........... 105.00 | 60 
BIN OAQI RRS 2 RD aya | ih ee ee {SOM eOa aes OUcOR SN OAS Oke. eee 60.00- | 60 
INOUE Ore ial Ae as LDV: Bue te Sees 1.50 | 60 1.25 | 60 75.00 
ING: AP Ges Lee | Dieiyedy |). eects ote leat 1.99 | 60 2.15 | 60 
INO. (52.0. 22 ees EY Pe 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 |Teamsters— 
River drivers — INO. "Bld... kee 2.70 | 60 
INGA. Ae. 1.50- |}. 1 50a a OM 40— e705) MING a2. es cere 2.10 | 60 
nr day 2.50 2.50 INo. 8.8 eee LGR Seem cilles ss] (OanOU} GOs) 4 Feet ai ratee 
INO.) Abo. 2 ee | Daye, cee glee ee 1.50 | 72 TOO Meee INO. MAB e. . tees 2.00 | 60 
ING jot eee voek | Days lin ae laa SOOM ae DO shtD Ill MNO. Mowe... eee 2.33 | 60 
INO MAY Ue. bette [OGG |. Stele ifm 2 DO =a ane awe OD Tires. 
3.50 3.25 INO) MIG.24.5 tbe 60 | 45.00 | 60 
ING ADT ae. 25 BS Daye 3 ae tales 3.00 | 60 3.00 | 60 
INGAGOs ck cae LOB oldies peteer 3.24 |70- 2.95 | 70 INO. Ph eee 60 | 50.00 | 60 
IN'ONAls bores bates [AD aan had Ges alee 3.00 2.50 IN OSes aces 16.44 | 60 
INGESo esc te tee LOAN winede molars 3.00 2.50 Le ROW ik Beso eRe 2.75 | 60 
Cooks on drive— INO. Ocoee oc ote 2.50 | 60 
INGstbsarel cette 3.00T 1.75 | 70 | 45.00c| 70 UNO pe D ee ate ares 60 | 21.25 | 60 
TiN (fa ot Nae ae eae ete ID ETAT pier erat lta 3.45 | 60 3.50 | 70 IN OWIGt ee os cn.ee 48 |2.12- 48 
IN Oise Aer ce | LY ey caiece aa eects S504 1a0 Suid eee 2.31 
INGiae tes Goce Day Gl ae ee eee ASOO MIME acd ODUleae RW: SNOMOe ns se ot Deo N40 





t 1929-30. t 1927-28. a Without board. b Per day. ec Per month. 


Locality 
and 


Occupation 


QurBEc—Cont. 


Road cutters— 
1 


eee eee oe eae 


Cooks on drive— 
No. 
No. 
INO; Voce. ees). 


No. 
NOM a vue: oe 


1929-30. 








Wages | per 
wk. 


—_———_. | ——_————__. ]—_ _—_ 


Be ae ele ei 60, © 


ce eee esterase 


70 


60 


60 


selec ee ete wae 


Ce ory 
a es ic ey 


Ce es i er 


ve teet taal an 


60 


60 
80 


72 
a Ee 


60 


seme ewe te wne 


84 


70 


60 


(a) Without board. 
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TABLE VII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 











Locality 
and 






















Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
2.10 | 60 
CSP O0) Hl OOiwmee alee al UNIO, Soo. ok 3.00 | 80 |3.50- 80 2.84 | 80 
47.00 | 60 BAN fs) 
45:00.| 60 | 45.00/60} ONO ON. 6. Day 102. 2 op. 3.00 |60—- | 3.00 |60- 
1.75 | 60 70 
eo 60 2020060 Wi VINO. AOL os), ON. 2. Mth Oe aah oe 2.75b| 60 |65.00- 
2.80 | 44 85.00 
DP ela 94.00 |....]105.00 |....}| 105.00 
Se he Re 3.256} 84 | 85.00 | 84 | 85.00 
3.00- 60)/3500=5 (1/604) BNO. ee 2 Weelki|sc6. oslo 27.50 | 70 | 26.25 
BO eh an aes0. | to  VINONEDE, .t SN.v DEY Mood obits 2.83 | 70 2.83 
98.00 | 72 
208 vO 
OP ill ters 
Silo hve 
ONTARIO 
65.00 | 60 
60.00- | 60 Choppers, cutters 
85.00 and sawyers— 
4.00 | 70 GML twee SORT: Mie boo 104 [voy 1.35 | 60 1235: 
Pod he eR 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 |40.00- 
65.00- | 60 65.00 
LOOTOO Ti aie | KSONOO Min I) MIN OMe Ye. 21 Weelk!| UN WOE: 13420 |) 54 | 12°50 
ZOO Nees Goo UIer. cll LINO aes ce 35.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 | 50.21 
20.80 400 1.20.05 170 1 Nola 2. DAY Meocdec choos 4.00a| 60 4.00a 
BOO HOON bo 0000) t) MINO.meGd.. :..050. 4. [UDEV eles Cle eae 4.20a| 60 4.20a 
105.00 dion 1109),00" 4), 8 CIN. eecer .. Se Pee ee | OGLE 42.00 | 60 | 42.00 
60: 00= «| Wa 160. 00-40. a ONO. CBS... Se. IMR. Hic 42.50- | 60 |42.50- 
100.00 45.00 45.00 
ZOD he COMME ZOMZO MTOM VENOMOMe se (dD ay Wu bie |e 1.60 | 60 1.54 
2.80 Vue 2  2a75 0 Wh MINOALO Nee. Le! y, Mth. |28.00- | 60 /46.00- | 60 |50.00- 
60.00- | 70 35.00 60.00a 55.004 
TOOL 00 i ile ll ys aiee Mee HiRINO SESE, te 384000) GOH!) 3800). 60) laa sae. she. 
FoR ERIS ou (Ss HU) 21d eee 8 47.50 | 54 | 42.50 
epris aes ph erates DEANS MM hereto dt ct | ce Ao 2.10 | 60 2.00 
2200 12608 |) 2260 COMeINO. 145 020 Cer IVE Hal] Me ee 40.00 | 60 | 35.00 
63.00 1.601... : eae INO. 15.. 0.225. 1 Ath Wo SOOT eS 42.50 | 60 | 42.50 
Sh 70) fe Lhe iiNo: 1642.6 Ae SIM Ene WR Oo ae 59.00 | 60 | 59.00 
45.00 || 60) }''45 00) SGOHN ONO MUEe iS Da Pee fe 4.00a] 72 4.00a 
Sak eR ac mes ee) (ey ed |) A gn 40.00 | 60 | 35.00 
LO 8D 10 frds.d0 LOM NO dO Ae easy ales ul My yo: 2.25 | 60 2.20 
GBEOO » |siiern \OOMO0: Ps SUN ORZO ee. Ae MIDE Nye eo ale eh 4.00a| 54 3. 75a 
SOZ00 | he 130. 00 lheac INO 2D.... Aue Maw Noo ole! 2.75- 60: Vice aeons 
45.00 3.00 
HOPS sf LO Ae LON2 5D ZONING woo we. ce Ae WDA Woweuh valncne 2.10- 54 2.50 
45.00 | 60 Mag, 
Bia SM: Mth. |30.00- | 60 | 47.50 | 54 ].......].... 
35.00 
SOESO|. G0l 4. see dh MINOW ae, ob Oe Day |40.00f-} 54 2.97 | 60 3.36 
.275| 60 50.00c 
EO OO) ie a 2eecO WOO! Ml HINO AaOe: bake ce PNET Eel ts saliva n. 26.00- 20.00- 
71.50 | 60 35.00 26.00 
EM se, tee oh EDEORD 5 Mrare ton tek arelbw et: 2.75- 60 |1.90- 
2.78 | 60 3.00 2.15 
as sie MMe eae [ETAT Al etoye cd novo teers 2.62a} 60 1.64 
PMO le Ol cee wee, le NOw2S sat oagceiWeekilo. gos 16.00 | 50 | 14.00 
REO MOOI | sn DetZOuIMOU. Ht UNOa2o ees nea I do. lo 8./5a| 60°|" 3. 75a 
QD |i tapes 
Bo oOb wean 
27D) |) 60 
FOZ 00 602]. 40000 INGO ie BNO, Be TAR) Dan, WO 1.25 | 60 1-25 
PTD | GON yee te. tl NO Ae SOE Weele i) Mn 8 OS) Ue) 13820) |) 54. (yw 12350 
B40 | el On4. ccs) HhMN Ook ot tn 30.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 |45.00- 
.275| 60 50.21 
20:45) | 60.) 20-50-41 60)" INo tases.) .5 0. WDalye Ih no-e onl al, 1.73 | 60 EY 
eeear eh Pe ce [MD ENG My cect eincyc a Rs 42.00 | 60 | 42.00 
Lee a CD, ERE, © We Bie esc ware 1.60 | 60 1.54 
B01 S4: ls SicG0!:|P 84 Ih ING) eye. ae: tae Tt Mth. |32.00- | 60 |46.00- | 60 |50.00- 
2.80 | 70 35.00 60. 00a 55.00a 
85400) 160!) 55:00 1160 IP Nol eSeh. ee Mth. 1o.2c8 lec: 40.00 | 60 | 35.00 
Faas ate iogs |W Wistert. ote ants ae « 2.25 | 60 2.20 
LOSTOO HN 720 nce aes, ey eNO: MOLSe ee Layer dc. hy Woe 2135, |. 54 2.50 
70.00-| 60 |70.00- | 60 |} No. 11.......... Mth. |26.00- | 60 | 42.50 | 54 |.......].... 
95.00 ‘ 30.00 
80700) | 60) | 85.00 60: IAIN. 12.850) OO Mth. an ob eee. 26.00- 26.00- 
0 0,0 Be (9 i 2A 9 37.00 80.00 
eval eters tere VV COG ligt uieaarait Malenert 16.00 | 50! 14.00 


(c) per month. 


(b) per day. 
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TABLE VII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 








Locality 
and | 
Occupation 


Unit 


1928-29 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 








Ontario—Cont. 


No. 





(a) Without board. 





60 


4. thas aa 
60, 


ae; JB sa 
60 
BS ah: kay 








(b) per day. 


1937-38 


Wages | per 
wk. 











Hrs 




















(c)Per month. 





1938-39 








Locality 
and | 
Occupation 


Onrario—Cont. 


Road cutters— 
Cone. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
























































1928-29 1937-38 1938-39 
Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
Mth. |26.00- | 60 | 42.50 | 54 |.......].... 
40.00 
NGG. Wee aoe 26.00- .|20.00— | 60 
37.00 26.00 
ND ay” Geeta mersret| eucnows 2.10 | 54 2.50 | 54 
Niipeved ee Bey. |e ae 14.50 | 50 | 13.00 | 50 
Day tegen wena 2.60a| 60 | 2.60a} 60 
Day |40.00- | 60 | 3.80a| 60 |.......].... 
60. 00c 
Day Wicca 3.25- | 60 | 2.50- | 60 
3.80a 3.00 
Mth. {100.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
Weeloiitc.n ieee ...| 16.89 | 60 | 16.20 | 60 
DER, ive. Sak 2.50 | 60 2.50 | 60 
IM -Ghe td ee, ...| 75.00 | 70 | 60.00 | 60 
Mth. |100.00 | 60 | 85.00 | 60 }.......].... 
Mth. |100.00-| 60 |75.00- | 60 |75.00—- | 60 
125.00 105.00 100.00 
IM GbE ag tea 84.00 | 84 | 84.00 | 84 
Mibh.. 4| eee 50.00 | 60 | 50.00 | 60 
IDEN AD Gere ce 3.00 | 60 3.40 | 60 
IDES Weloirs Sea 4. 85- 60 4.85 | 60 
5.85 
Mit eal) ee ee 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
Dag. sas ombosen SOOM EOS mo OO nL 
Méh. 175: 00-9) (208195200) | <GOs | 2. aek eiNerne = 
100.00 
MiG ata cate cal cad 65.00 |....| 60.00 | 60 
Maecenas 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
Day /2. 5 70 | 2.85a|} 70 | 2.85¢ 
30 
Days tls. eles 2.75- | 84 |3.05- 
4.44a 3.95 
MD ay TN oa costo Sell Bee 2 SOU |b G4 k [vei aks Pee 
Dayal ae seer cant 2.50 | 60 2.50 | 60 
Mth. |115.00 | 84 | 95.00 | 84 |100.00 | 84 
Week enct.calieec a 19.20 | 60 | 19.20 | 65 
Daye alee od SEH0T) ZOMeco. OO smaO 
Mth. |100.00 | 60 | 85.00 | 70 | 85.00 | 70 
ABE AIA eae Sol Waters 4.00 | 78 4.00 | 78 
op |ielee Mepey heaa: 75.00— | 80 |75.00- | 80 
125.00 125.00 
NGG S| secs ale cues 65.00- | 70 |70.00- | 70 
75.00 75.00 
Day Win: ae ee 3.25 | 70 | 3.00 | 70 
Mth. |80.00- | 70 |50.00- | 70 |65.00- | 70 
100.00 100.00 90.00 
Mth. 1125-002) 60 | "80.007 | 60) ) 05.2). tilice 
IM th ase a lee oe 109.00 | 84 |114.00 | 84 
INGE Olas een eae 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
Mth. 1125.00 | 70 |100.00-| 72 |100.00-| 72 
135.00 125.00 
Day 1] es )-aalee 3.380) 70nl) salOnma0 
NGG eee lies eee 120.00 | 84 |120.00 | 84 
Day fia. alee: 3.00- | 70 |3.00- | 70 
3.50 3.50 
Mth. |100.00-| 70 |104.00-| 84 |.......].... 
120.00 124.00 
Day |90.00}-| 84 |3.25- | 84 |3.25- | 84 
150.00c 4.10 4.10 
Mth oa) eae. ) elses: 110; 00h) 2-2) LO0S 000 cer... 
TOES 2) UaRasee med erga: 3.85 | 84 3.30 | 84 
MUGEN: cc bctale tee 120.00 | 84 |120.00 | 84 
MGB sc cict: Eade + 74.00 | 84 | 74.00 | 84 
Mth. |75.00- | 60 |75.00- | 60 |72.00- | 60 
85.00 100. 00a 100. 00a 
1D YESS | PRS SBF Star 3.08 | 70 3.08 | 70 
Viiee kale eet alse @ 25.00 | 50 | 20.50 | 50 
Day eo shake oe 5.00a! 70! 5.00al 70 
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TABLE VII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 








1928-29 1937-38 1938-39 1928-29 1937-38 1938-39 





























































































































Locality —_ | | - Locality ——— $$ | __} -__ 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OntaRIo—Conc. Britis 
CorumBI1A—Cont. 
Cookees— 
Novela eS = Day 2500al. ZOU 250d AON eee ae ieee Second riggers— 
INO SR2R ST. Fe: . Day dienes Seles 2.40a} 84 1.34 | 84 ING MIA ele? By i eoeere eect 6.40 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 
INGA See t. eon. NDA t Wee tees (Rees 2.40- 84 2.00 | 84 INO he) Reich Oe LOE ian a | Sales ong are 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
25a IN OM LUE. Actes Pay eich eM 2d 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
INGER Eee, Mth. | 50.00 | 84 | 40.00 | 84 | 37.00 | 84 NOMS faeces: Evan | iid Dated. Ea Ps) 5.90 | 48 | 5.90 | 48 
No MDB ete. WWeelci esas leet sa! 13.43 | 60 | 12.73 | 65 INGii4ee oe eee Day 5.50 | 48 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
NOASGE.. J8ee Mth 40.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 70 | 45.00 | 70 INOS DP cite tant - PLOUTT bss eek lees 75 | 48 75 | 48 
INGA Te hee SUVEP IE reake cor telitian oes 1563" 78 1.63 | 78 INOS Ge ad eee ID ay! Tse cane alts oes 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
INOMESE etsn see. IVEGIOE blip ack unre ne 42.00- | 80 |42.00- | 80} No.7........... Day 5.50 | 48 | 6.15 | 48] 6.15 | 48 
50.00 50.00 
NOOR, tS are: VIG at bles ears bile 40.00 | 70 |42.50- | 70 
50.00 Rigging slingers— 
INO I0.; 4. ose WD ae Rf asa: tsctee TS 5e 1-70) PS Zoe 70 INO lg 7 ee Wh AM Ae Daivaeias ca. caltars 5.80 | 48 | 5.80 | 48 
INO. Ter Gas: Dave eee: ee 135) 70 TCO ELO! iy VINOMMOS hee te IDYouize URE ae oe oo) I-28 |mionco eae 
ING SID ae uae Mth. |26.00- | 70 | 40.00 | 70 | 35.00 | 70} No. 38f......... Day: pha seas Sees lemoe2o: 4 Sales be2on 48 
35.00 INCOM ER Aste: Day | ly eee 6.50 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
INO MIS Mare. 2. Mth 40:00: 60) |F40300" 1) 60 ivcct ec tte... INOBMO A chewed < Day iw beat 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
INO MTS ct ae INGE TSE calcd till ienas ASHOO™ ewe) 4Os00R eee IN OCMOTR. antec. Daly) tasaton- ....| 5.90 | 48 5.90 | 48 
ING: lot oaet eres VEGI |B Sk oe, (ee 59.00 | 84 | 59.00 | 84 INOS een ate: Day 4.50 | 48 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
IN oie (Gas See Wy ood He ee i ae 35.00— | 60 | 35.00 | 60 NOMBRE oiderercad: Day al ha Hoy TOKO) | 48 5.50 | 48 
40.00 INORMO Re NEE 8 Day neh ae 5.35 | 48 5.35 | 48 
INO UTM. 1. fang Mth. /|45.00- | 70 | 40.00 | 72 | 42.50 | 72 INOMLOS tage Daye Miewds e) 4.30 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
50.00 INO METN ALE ecw LOU ae. 74 | 48 74 | 48 
ING HES o 4 eee. Diy ilies seca: Nas QEI5y 70" | 8590 81470 NOL 12a. ese 4: Day bie sets: a 4.50- | 48 |14.00- | 48 
INOW 1S ode: Mth 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 5.00 4.50 
INOS, 2000 eed Uae, Gees eemeed mene 40.00 | 84 | 40.00 | 84 INOWMTS Ss ditto d OUT ets ae: [he cere 4.00 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INOW2IS oheon.e. DAWA lc sees 8.45 | 84 3.45 | 84 INGr 4a eles: Day 5.00 | 48 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INEZ 2 Fs 45 eds Mth. /30.00- | 70 | 42.50 | 84 ]....... INOS 156 a 4 sata FOUND eens eae 625| 48 563} 48 
35.00 INOt Genie on ae TEVARV ABIES 68 tlle ed 6.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INOm2aees 4. Hes, Day /40.00f-| 84 2.40 | 84 2.40 | 84 NOAH. 4. tes. FLOUT Teese 5 12 Pe. 45-.55| 48 |.45-.55) 48 
50. 00c INO ALS .nd Sete Day 4.25 | 48 5.00 | 48 5.10 | 48 
IN OP QA Sf R4 oat ID yogic Seek ered eee 1.90 | 84 AOD EES 
ING U2D M4 eed. JOYE aie Rs oe ee 2.30 | 70 2.50 | 70 
IN OM QZOR watts. Wieck irs Saya l|ovters 16.00 | 50 | 13.50 | 50 ||Road men— 
INGA 2 Tied bs Dye tlic yd aie hn Dees 2.20 | 70 2.20°| 70 Om Bre: 4, TONS We at eed (eae 3.20 | 48 3.20 | 48 
INORME OTe oe as Day, Veete4. oe 3.40 | 48 3.20 | 48 
River drivers— INGO, NB ee ee Daye haat: ....| 4.50 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
IN OMMIR:s 4. BRA Day |2.00- 60 |3.20- 60 3.20a| 60 INTO MEALS de Rees: Hour -40 | 54 |.40-.50} 54 |.40-.50| 54 
2.50 3.354 INGO Bh eas a: Dy) Ceres d s ¥: £02 4020) 48 4.20 | 48 
NGA es) ta tated UD cel ee ee eee 3.50a| 60 2rd 60 INOMMOS oss needs Day tier ses 3.00 | 48 3.00 | 48 
INOtu tO ine Alec esr « Day ZAOOT G2 2500 ree. |) 225 wih, Ber IN On eck) heehee: DAY Vises ies ees MAROOM N48: AMD NESS 
INOS... ties: Week aias Sail ee 15.73 | 60 | 15.04 | 60 NOMS Shot 4 Daye ans esis Was he takOOw | 48 4.55 | 48 
NOOR 5 Bh. Day [ies ee. 2s BSS LO oLOOMTAAO MANO MMOL te. tn ete. TOUT VL «he ae BEN a .40 | 54 .40 | 54 
INGSROMALAG a: Mth 5O200. 1 GON 2: 7b GO) I Cea. 
INGO ha lee ctex tae 1D yep | ee Se Se ie 2.00- | 60 |2.00- | 60 
Pet (3) Qa Fallers and 
INGOUOLOR, todtaeis » IDA tibiae olin 2.00 | 60 1.54 | 60 buckers, hand— 
INGOMPROR: ccdorte tad Mth. |40.00- | 60 |50.00— | 60 |53.00- | 60 || No. 1........... Day jae. cen 6.00 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 
50.00 91.50a 89.50a INION 2) tices Matera ae Weekes ids 40.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 
INOWMOR 4... lO Fn ig | aes ey eee 18955 02 Lebo Mes2 INO Sitis.t bisoreds 1D ah lt eee 6.82 | 48 6.62 | 48 
INO Ty bcs ge Mth. /40.00- 55.00) |) 70) 50300) | TOU INO: 4a dace css 1 | ee ne 5-15. | 48 || S215" 48 
55.00 IN OO eae a. JOR Rial |e aan rs GSO) AS lk ee Oe 
INGA, «4s JOE gan LE ee eee [erie 3.00 SOO ES | MINOHOAM A load. &. IWieGIE Iixaee 2c 6.60b) 48 | 41.28 | 48 
INOWIS® 51. Saks Daath etter See ee 2.50 | 60 2525:1160 INOW Res ste deed Day lis pe elats 9.05 | 48 8.55 | 48 
INOSM4S 42. 1s) opps Re yea ee 59.00 | 72 | 59.00 | 70 INOUSiee. Jade. 4. LOUD) ln atyeee 60 | 44 65 | 44 
INOMIOR. be o- 1D} ge tee ee Roe 2.00 | 60 2.00 | 60 INIORO RH ct. lets Day i artree 7.60 | 48 7.60 | 48 
INO WLR ae. 5. DAVE hc. ote s Mao 3.45 | 84 3.45 | 84 
INOW Tins daccae WEG S..00=4 \a7OKD.2o—— | S44! lee So oe ee 
3.25 3.50 Fallers and buckers, 
INOMISS,..01. 3s LD Fo nigen i eatieey We ay |e Zeon cOl ie exo terO machine— 
INOMLOS:, ccddateg: LD a ls as cert Wee DES OOM Ost OmOOr ||P INO ciliate bala g ELOUT) | oKey ee baer .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
NGM MZ.) Beare: Day pee 48 | 3.20] 48 | 3.20} 48 
4.2 
BritTIsH INO MMO Mh «ce at: Daye has denies 3.20- | 48 |3.20- | 48 
CoLuMBIA 3.60 3.60 
INO: 72s pats TDAVALl sel aces lence 3.20 | 48 3.20 | 48 
High riggers— ING MED Ms hs oes Hour |.40-.45| 54 |.35-.50] 54 |.40-.45) 54 
INO Sulit DA Val ae ated eee 8.00 | 48 8.00 | 48 INOAMGS ..:1. Pha e: Day 3.50 | 48 3.40 | 48 3.40 | 48 
INO.AA22. sh. Hoke: ID AV. Mliscpuct sae aceat 7.90 | 48 7.90 | 48 IN OBR sch Sons HED Sh Ve || heeseee cco herent 3.40 | 48 |3.20- 48 
IN OVRES cccccte Soe ae Day 7.50 | 48 825) 148 8.25 | 48 3.40 
INO ARSE ..1. S04. DAY Bityoras cx Iesaws 8.70 | 48 8.70 | 48 INOS SPs Boole. EROUr | sce eee .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INOARDS. tomees. Day ti2a. 2.002. .: 6.50 | 56 7.50 | 56 INO MOS 21. 38.2. HOS Ape. ele 8 3.60 | 48 3.60 | 48 
INOFMGs... 1: SLs OUT Maine alma 1.00 | 48 1.00 | 48 INO M10# BF. 3: ERGUEH eds 4 2. ho |" ae .45-.55| 48 |.45-.55} 48 
INOS. uiieeiocsc Daya. [ie eel call ters 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 INO eee eee ETOUTR eencerclsnoe .40 | 54 40 | 54 
IN Oe Sincere LBD Pe ease ee 7.20 | 48 | 7.20 | 48 ING PTZ Sie sir. Hour .47 | 48 .3875| 48 375| 48 
IN OMe OSacvageeas Day 8.00 | 48 |7.25— | 48 |17.25- | 48 INOGIo we. 5 axe 16 Wo) th ely Ree ee ee .85-.40} 48 |.35-.40} 48 
8.25 8.25 INOMIAR aa hae TEP OURS |otesncae eee .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INTO SLO ere erece yee ace can tes Its eee: 6.50 | 56 6.00 | 56 INOR1ST BEA. <2 Hourtite ek Ale .65'| 54 .55 | 54 


t Two to four companies paying these rates. 
a Without board. b Per day. c Per month. 
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TABLE VIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continuéd 
(a) Logging—Continued 








1928-29 1937-38 1938-39 : 
Locality $$ |————————— Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and — 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation 
wk. wk wk. 
$ 3 $ 
BRItTIsH BRITIso 
CotumpBi1a—Cont. CouumsBia—Cont. 
Hooktenders— Loaders (second )— 
INO sep lide, Sh sia de Day eee ads 4 7.60 7.60 | 48 INO MNT: cskiaate ss 
INO HARE hsv atahed Day |-.ess:-[es-: 8.00 8.00 | 48 INO AMS i cto dite ate 
Nove... wed Day 8.00 | 48 | 7.20 TE ORAST it INOa toces chee a> oe 
INfoh, Ze Wee ee Se Day Wl csaeekedaees 8.00 7.50 | 48 INOwHEA Re tee ae 
BNO SEED tis lo idests Day ladee-Bel > Osd0e 4S eee eee. INO AMOME o. cBhee 
7.90 INORM OAL Battie: 
INOVMOR och tabess Day ays ssescless 6.00 5.20 | 48 INO MACS cowene ae 
INC (Cee 5 eee Day || 4s 2:62) 4-4 8.00 SAO IAS NE INO. 00s teeter diated 
INO SiSia sale ore oe Dayiti.cfirnleses 6.00 BION OOF I) INOS MO Mere so <a 
INOWO «iceeavee Day ais. aoa 7.40 PAO | PASU GEN OneL On ME ates a 
INO LOCA) fechas Day 8.00 | 48 | 7.25 SORA ASS BU HDOINT COMMER = Fee Teter i 
Nowe idee Day wiser en ice 4.50- AL OO= Wish OMUNIOeLosk: clceml> a: 
4.75 4.75 INO NES ee cleo ate 
NNO eel Aicke is ste aketie che Day |.---+-:|-->- 7.50 7.50 | 48 
ING ets &.\ hse’ May Uist ueecitesed Gat 7.70 | 48 open Cee Celery. 
ING iA My tise Day {1siava.: es 7.00 7.50 | 48 INTO: LBs st eite ae 
IN Os fLOTe. | OES oe Day |-----+-}-->- 6.00 6.25 | 48 IN'OMMOAR he s.2) 2 
IN OWLO RS Avaucae EL OUT ae svete liaise .90- .90- 48 
1.00 1.00 Boom men— 
INIOWALT Si cosa a Dit fs eens oe 6.00 GLOOMIEA Sil HINO 0) kaasebce wien 
INO WSS.) ide eh Day Mik vaa eee 7.05 7.05 | 48 INO eZ Me Sey a, 
IN ONTOS (2 lca ay Day 7.50 | 48 | 7.25 ROA Sl NOs a ese aise ae 
INjOs ZONE ee? Daviess sales: 7.40 7.40- | 48 INO WW4h saeaee ds 
7.90 ING RD Eb te fea 
INO B21 Sa he peels Day. |-:2¢-+-|-+:- 6.00 5.50 | 48 INO S10 thec Gi eaeras 
INOM4 Ue ae 
Chokermen— INOUMSLee eae 
IN OFM LEM steels oe LP oat On a Meera 4.80 4.80 | 48 INOstiO ecclesia te 
INO SN2 ck eee DOA. || Sea es 4.50 4.50 | 48 Not 10. seed ae 
INO S2sauiavees Day 4.00 | 48 | 3.50 B50) 48) PANO el te seem «> 
igh | ae Nay decom 4.55 4.551148 | (Noudae :) aiise 
INO eDTeeee aa Day Yeti at? ab 4.90 ALOO NGAI MNO MORE es teen 
INOWEOP. . seumee le Bl thon cis Gal rertlt 3.40 3.60 | 48 INO MWA sat ahi ae 
NOES «tbeds Day 4.50 | 48 4.65 4.65 | 48 INiowiLds + Reade 
INO WeSe lees oe Day VM nesidass Wace 3.60 3.60 | 48 ING 16.5.eiee eee 
Nos Qh fide 42 Dae deeb. s-: 4.50 4950. |.148/0 WNOuhTA...\. Oe di 
NOmMos «hb 4, ear Eve: Oe Ae 4.45 4.45 | 48 
Nowa a ie eae Tay Maks seas 64 4.50 4050 1/48) || INOISH. i Meas 
No Mea. eb de Day toed 45 45 | 54 
IN OMMIS & ack wets Diy MT Als ce 4.00 AAD] AAS NO MLO RE .iaee ae 
INO MIA ues Bae die ET Our el cctrare lees . 60 .60 | 48 INO ZO. ce ae ee 
NDAD i ae de ae | RE ha ae 4.00 4.00 | 48 
INO SIG ewe ee Day |4.00- | 48 | 4.65 4.65 | 48 ||\Signalmen— 
4.50 Nola cheat 
INOGPLT 3d ones Hour o3, ees o a ae .563 .50 48 No. Dh « he 
INOS A, Ah. Bake & 4 Day 4.25 | 48 4.25 4,60 | 48 INO uke ee See oe 
Nodtt ee aasie 
INO Oss oe Se as 
Chasers— 
INO nl Se peas ID Siy7 Ald sivaean ms 5.20 5.20 | 48 INTO FP sOn sean ctalae 
IN OME2 9 te. se TOYaiee (leitch las ot 4.75 4.75 | 48 NODS 3b hase 
INO Row a cle his: IDE an pope eeriliocac 4.80 4.80 | 48 INO MuG oes. 5 See Se 
INO ARG cc ts ode DY ge ewer nee 5.50 5 50 Wie484l). WN OAMO ee -e atea: 
ND gb oe: he 81 Day Wis eduehheed 5.25 5.25 | 48 |) No. 10f......... 
INO UOR cde oaks NOE Rie aia scl et ate: Os VOM ESO ee ark law. ae INO aULe : <a ae 
5.40 
INO WAT ck eee es Dey Hei eae kad 5.10 5.10 | 48 INGA Pin eects 
NOC alas Daya esac tari 5.40 5.40 | 48 INO filB ea St 
INO MNO ss) Bho 4: Day lacus leet 4.50 A048) Nowe sch eae 
INO BIOM. deed: Day 4 Mao.ce slow 3.60 3.60 | 48 NIOILOy aan oe 
INO ils Ge ae dows Day tisccacmalaeys: 5.00 5.00 | 48 NiO 16: seme 
No. IDA aly ae. [ Days te os 5.15 5.15 | 48 
INO WES a renee xe Day a lsee aaa cae 4.60 4.60 | 48 INO jal (esos aswie 
INO BIAS. Bay F: Day tiiddiee tian 4.75- 4.75- | 48 NOSIS | eases 
5.25 5.25 
INO SOR Nanas 43 Day ¥| tad AA eons 4.10 4.40 | 48 ||Donkey engineers— 
INO. AGS ee asf FOUL E soaks tease . 64 .64 | 48 INO AOL ea: 
NOSIGE 4.058: Day io. de eas 4.00 4.50- .|°48 | ONo.2e Bad 
4.75 NoMBR sees: 
No i anes ree Day 4.25 | 48 4.90 4.90 | 48 Nosuae = aed: 
Spon Ch ea ey Dag it weirs 4.50 ATG VAS R BIO MWO A. le Mls 4) 
t 1929-30. t 1927-28. 
a Without board. b Per day. - Per month. 

































Wages | per 
wk. 





Wages 





ci | heer | eeeipaeencais | Soeaniweeemenasiinaes | smmsinemesn | —semesnemmneneteees: | <a, 


es aC 


es iC 


wis ss. Ske oe is) 0) Oe 


eee e eee lowes 
ee 
ee 
iC 


CC eC iC 


spain | ares 


rs i ery 


abr 


4.40 


er cr 
pueire,ie) eal alli sirelra) 


4.40 | 48 


en Jor sa Ye Ae 


3.20 
LAG 


Ss oC 


48 


ee oe) 


sie 6 wine ©} ee 0 8 


ee oy 


48 











WOOT OUR OP Orr 
MOR COON > 
COoOnmoocoone 


ooevecetoese 






ane} 


_ COON TS io} 
o cooonucoo oo°o°oo 


Locality 
and 


Occupation 





BritisH 
CoLumB1a—Cont. 


Donkey engineers— 
Cone. 


Locomotive 
engineers— 
1 


firemen— 


(second )— 


t 1929-30. 
a Without board. 











3.50 | 48. 
"3.40 | 48 
4.806] 48° 


3.50b| 48 


ye ag 
~4.50b] 48° 


48 


were rs efeoae 


b Per day. 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUB IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Concluded 
(a) Logging—Concluded 












ere a8) bi ae kcal o> (a, 


eos eee eaee 


eee reer aee 


ee ac rae? 


vias ote ellaye. & 


ard 


eer eee rene 


ee irr 





were eee eee 
eee ewe a ene 


d Per hour. 








1938-39} 





Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1928-29 1937-38 1928-29 1937-38 
ae RS he es eee he Locality ST CTE 7 
Hrs Hrs an Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages 
wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
BritisH 
CotumB1a—Cone. 
Pane VRE ae 4.15 | 48 
cee a) Hig cate 6.25- 48 akctret Sa 4.30 | 48 
2OOT LN | CLOOU Rae PUNO mkSlt cote an 3.85 | 48 
at eo Ua a 6.00- | 48 USES vlan 3.75 | 48 
6.50 
bs ee ee 7.15 | 48 
Ph Gallic 41s 5.50 | 48 Ac eta ayes 6.00 | 56 
RoR uke 6.65 | 54 SHAE yee! 6.25°|'-56 
5 fee ee .50 | 48 GEA teal 5.55 | 56 
Oe Site Sflcne Sea 6.00 | 48 bes WAU | 7.00 | 56 
shokyiy! hill ea 6.50- 48 Hees ee ad 100.00 | 48 
COO ee Wi CROOL Minn WENO TOs etna 27.00 | 70 
6.00 | 48 | 6.50 | 48] 6.50 | 48 |] No. 7.......... 4.70- | 56 
8.40 
Races Ot aes eat OS 
achat eis Spas t 100.00-}..... 
+ SMR aR eal 7.75 | 60 200.00 
6.50 | 54 ecOnmCOn ec oeeinmere tg NOt Or: cae t 7.75 | 48 
Be en, Senha ae 7.50 | 48 ea Oona | 45.00 | 48 
5.20 | 48 OSLOT AST OalG Anas MONO m Los. ee 7.15 | 56 
ie Seay Sed late oes AWA helo Poa ee ane FO LOO UI 
a gh Sl (Aiea 6.83 | 60 Pepinsid Woyoy 85.00- | 48 
Bape tO Al (Sire 7.65 | 60 140.00 
Me cabas. © siflenere 2 .74 | 54 Nore ar Paste 70.00 | 48 
A Bisiegte Ol beet a ATA) tay aa irets 141.85 | 56 
6.00b| 48 TUDE | MOORS AOL IBOO Il mINOmlae.. tees 42.50 | 56 
Aa sthe jel eare .68 | 72 Seis eebeweiaes .845a! 48 
Rages 8 5.50- 56 
5.90 
65151156 
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TABLE VIIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(b) Sawmilling 





















































1929 1938 1939 : 
Locality $$ | ce | ce Locality 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | 
Occupation per |per| per per | per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND ONTARIO 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
Sawyers, band— 
Sawyers, band— ING lpr ee soe eenell s eer ee 
Orel Bee he ners il cue camel eorets 78 .78 | 54 1 Coane Ads gee Sirens iM TS oie ae ll niles 
Ne oe ence ee al By cme owe oe .70 .70 | 59 IN Osan: te ane en: 
IN Omone. (hee aon 70 | 59 .70 .65 | 54 INO eae hE re ener otal nena ne tee 
INO ek Rae keeeee 625) 60 .70 .65 | 54 INO MOR Cette te eitunls “eee eer 
ENIOR Dek cee Diveh here Rll. Un er Amel geet .61 MGT OOLI. INO UOwm soe cacy. seers ail » > eee | eee 
IN OMB ey. «hoa oas 675| 60 61 MG Le GOMH BIN Osta) Ot ce ose chteeer re 
TRU COE Fihdy eeehrets tes BRS ees | Es eee) es nO .61 | 60 INO geo fe ee oe coer s 
INO RO ea E dee tetene ells delacceean areiers 
INO en Ot eee sree 

Edgermen— IN poy i be Os Fs a eal ei ibeaen 
NUNS all DS SAA i Ng aie fat re RS .25 | 59 INO Let oronte hela 
ENO as te hann Aeerente 475) 59 40 .40 | 54 INO lo eae che ok 
NOM Git Won ean 40 | 59 42 .389 | 54 INOS eerie ets 
TR aT OR at ee a Ny Sma ell 44 42 | 54 IN (oie ines, Sie Ss 
INO MER Dicer oe iohene obec eulliaetis. sveteeanl secret O20 .20 | 60 INTO LOG cee Sek Harta | exetebe ene eee tereier 
INO One eee Nee cs See alee .82-.45 .30-.45 | 59 NOMS ERS hee Heel eae oes 
INO aed re 8 eke Shobeee Soa ihOo 225 .225| 60 ||Hdgermen— 

IN OMS wR? Need 50 | 60 sen .845| 54 rae eee fer ria cee ie, Ag tb as 
TNFa 0 ea it pe RE Mag, 21 5635) .85 | 60 INO aoe oct aes 
EN Gel Ole ctee estas 375| 60 5) .85 | 60 INO eS beaten ices calls aie cones leet 
IN OCOD: sok ke eee eet ae 45 145 | 55 INOMmE4 Soi nite 
ING ao aee thon oer cate 25 .275| 60 INO gro scsi oe 
INO VO foe cee ct ae repeat cemee | (onan 
IN Opals 0 oe qe ee 

Pilers— INOS sc eee ta; Rae ect eae 
IN Gap ct 5 cee ee ee eee Lah 8 1S p15 09 INO ao ecco cede ty cea 
INGS Zim. er ene (25° || 59 28 .26 | 54 INOS LOE Aber h ee 
INT Ghoeisun ee ibe sc Pad ook oe ame fe agate #2225 .15 | 60 INOS Geeta cto mee 
IN OAD TV Shere UAT ote ene 32 .30 | 54 INO: 12S Wee coe eee 
IN Om Oita Hee nese meee sieve ea 20 18-.21 | 59 INFO LT Oe Ue R|  erirteenen | ae 
INORG tea, Seness ee ate .275| 60 POORIE BO Wl. INOLAC es bragere Se seme |» Sie eee one oe 
INOS Tee ce nee tee cee 30 | 60 IN'OLRLDIE SSP ae eae 
ING eS. io areola eee DO MAGOnt| GINO ALG eo cee Aone als oe eae eae ae 
IN OM Qi Se See ola a ee, mh eres 275) 55 ||Pilers— 

INO ele adie cb sete lectereneeenlie amie 

IN Ofapaia ts eee eae 

Millwrights— IN OUR h:4 bipue teeae: 

Tyee ol Bead me geese Sane eof ie ca Ua 25 | 59 INO apd in. eae eee 
IN Oma oe ee A neta .55 | 59 AQ ba WIN OARS i285 see eee |e ee ene ie ae 

IN Oumo ote ee 4s oe .475| 59 42 | 54 IN OM Gs cheiee hte 
ENO MRA coe cree oe era cee nts he eer: 35 | 54 INOWETo. ok eee eral ee el nee 
ING OER cate SACI Se ache eelee es 5 30 | 60 ING Si LAR ere eens earn peal crane 

IN Vaya | eee See ee >, heer] ae eR al bag GOED) INO nla Pree eines 
IN a9 A Pan .50 | 60 415) 54 ING LOM. cb ee cetetat tee Seal ane: 
UNIO MES re: bee eine | oR eller: 60 | 60 Nous lilies = 6F re ee cereelctee eae  ee 
TINO Ole s Ley dive ie malo ce asec Seon aie 37 | 60 INGORE 2. cB sete mee cal antec. see lias ae 
INO laa aes a ental tes eran |e 40 | 60 INOS rae Pee ordtinee Mellon oe 
INO LA a ee eter eee selteets « 

Millwrights— 

Stationary engineers— INOco he 22 eres seeeres le ter pas saailicke as 
INO gle te ce eon /55 | 59 45 | 54 INOMEo a (PL erates ae lees 
SN OR toy ey ciel ncats oh hare eres 34 | 54 INO™rO ae cee 
NOME ce cee alls Acces si oeeiane 40 | 54 INGA OP aap eee cade ales: 
INO WEE hese here .40 | 60 STROM MINOM ROL eae nae nee 
INO OCS Ue aet ome alt dels at eee 46 | 60 INO OS bo SA eter crate seer | 
INO Ori eek aoe a ee .395| 60 SQ GOUIPEN O Aun Cer ce ce wearer 
BNO osPe erat eee tice ane ata meee | ee 40 | 55 INO no veh vent opie 

INO 0 aoe erento hsters 
INGO Bee Pee oar care jie. 

Labourers— INO wT 2... 2 Sees oe cere | ote ee oa 
INO a ba aie Sek ys opel Me Sade ell Resse 15 | 59 ING he ee te eae rete 
ING! eee te Me eee aE) 20 | 54 INOMISIS 2.5 SS eros 
INOS UA thee aes .275} 59 225) 54 INO ALA Ak) Serpe ee coreeecier tl aaa 
INO oma eco Ses Loe Rene ce ete eee 26 | 54 INOS rele ee cater 
INO Oe ame as Beret: here ai eae 26 | 54 Nowl6n acatgo ees: |e ee 
IN GAEGE ect ass cece sont ual none * 15 | 60 ||\Stationary engineers— 

NOURI Sl te Ok Sie | ces Uae one 18 | 59 Oe Se rte oaeeere ans teil Breas 
NOMS Sa) oh an reer. 225] 60 D1 160 fl ANOS ie cn Re ete nares: ty cetteye 
IN OGR OM ate ON een Ou sO 26 | 54 INGPeSe ree ae rate a 
Non Oe tors cienoua .20 | 60 22 | 60 INOS. 45 iota eee 

HN (Co Ul Ee eA dicta] ace acical Pees Sz 20 | 55 NOON S3 Seen eee 

INOS 2 eee ks Gees cere ere Gone BONBON MNOS CO ag cheer anor teristic 











* Board included. 
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TABLE VII.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y¥—Concluded 
(b) Sawmilling—Concluded 
















1929 1938 1939 
Locality |) | Locality 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages |Hrs|} Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per |per| per |per}| per |per Occupation 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Conc. 
Stationary engineers— 
Conc. 
Noftuiaee wee. one. 45 | 72 .59 | 60 59 
INO; Saree hae 50 | 70 .40 | 60 425 
INOS HOS, See on es 35 | 59 .30 | 48 30 
INO vel Oa aes fe eee ll Ste rars ote These .45 | 60 45 
IN OMe re eae fetal «, Ge een ee fig ee .42 | 60 42 
Taos 104, ga es ear tae ee ee eee ROOT OU .50 
INOW SMe ae oe als chee linens .355} 60 .305 
Firemen— 

OM Rees SSE OEE Es AE Mises ot 30 | 60 30 
IN Geer acc ae 35 | 60 31 | 60 31 
NO ae Ae Gee 425} 70 .56 | 56 56 
INO SeeArter oad ons oe eee 45 | 60 .30 | 60 30 
UNIO MO ae ic meara tees Secrets’ Leeson .38 | 84 38 
ENG PMO stots tot co eeere lene aie act llcge ae .25 | 60 25 
ENOMm ie et fs eee .40 | 60 .40 | 84 sates 
PN OSC Sica Pies MO i Bee Ces. (or bdety .875| 70 Paso 

Labourers— 
INO apa Samet cht oe eects al As pak .30 | 60 30 
INO ee nox he Pcie tulle presi tein . 225} 60 275 
UNOS BORE fe de cect Crean yeh. [eee .ol | 59 31 
INOMEAN ets. cerns 25 | 60 .25 | 60 25 
Ie eae SR, as 25 | 60 .275) 60 29 
UN O5sp Oh aici oe eral det loae .275| 60 30 
INOCML ae rita oD ee tee ech ae 27-.33 | 60 30 
IN ONE Seaicsince nee .275| 60 .24 | 60 220 
IN OM Os nen et 30-.37 | 60 root (60 35 
INOMELO Sais cc © oes: .30 | 60 .43 | 48 43 
Jy o 7 Wb Gide Bi ge hesitancy SOR ol bot . 225} 60 225 
INO S12) SAe.S auice .30 | 60 |.25-.30 | 60 |.25-.30 
UNOSPLOET cectonescotars tes EN Ee al .275| 60 |.22-.27 
INO MM Ate soos Seem 30 | 60 .275| 60 275 
INOS ete Gevarh meeK Gece ne | eet .30 | 50 30 
INOS UG ie ids oe 275| 60 . 225} 60 225 
INO WoL err ee earn cecu peti ot aren lian .225| 60 225 
ING ALSiel A Bee aoe ARO oan eRe tec .225| 60 30 
BritisH CoLUMBIA 
Sawyers, band— 
INGE rit ta ot eee 1.35 | 48 1.20 | 48 1.20 
NIG Stee cies Pata. Bae 1.25 | 48 1.20 | 48 1.20 
ING Oo teG ee Cee a ee eee: 125 48 1.18 
ING, BA ee arene eee .70 | 48 .88 | 48 88 
INIG Aon te acetone 1.00 | 54 .80 | 48 80 
INGA ON = aScgor ae eee .75 | 48 1.35 | 48 1.35 
INO dae deer chee 1725) 1548 .69 | 48 69 
INO ae Oica-ts dna ate 1.12 | 48 1.20 | 48 1.10 
Infor. Clete Beer bt 1) bee cakes a hein a 1.25 | 48 1,25 
INGaE Oct eee ee 1.25 | 48 1.50 | 48 1.50 
INOSLRe doe. see 1.25 | 48 1.37 | 40 Iga 
ING 2 eb a ck ae 1.15) | 48 1.20 | 48 1.20 
INGADS) ei dns ee 1.35 | 48 1.50 | 48 1.50 
INO rave ate eno (is tee ee on thee 1.60 | 48 1.50 
INGE lt erence cee kale one 1.00 | 48 1.10 
ING BL Oeste airs Peel nas oe ae ee 1.05 | 48 1.00 
Filers— 
IN One lac dotgare nee 1.35 | 48 1.40 | 48 1.50 
INO SBD is dace hee 1.25 | 48 1.75 | 48 1.75 
INGMES Sen dear e AOR ae os cee eee 1.05 | 52 1.05 
INO teed as cicho re atti 1.15 | 48 1.25 | 48 ies 
INO SFOs canes eee 1.50 | 48 1.30 | 48 1.30 
; .87 | 48 87 
: .80 | 44 80 
ibe 1.00 | 48 1.00 
2 lke .90 | 48 90 
: Ie .80.| 51 .80 
ING pes as crce Cn 1.50 | 48 1.60 | 48 ibe 7) 
ING M2 es doa ote 1.45 | 48 1.25 | 48 1.35 
INOS Ii ccsy5 toieeso tee 1.12 | 48 1.40 | 40 1.40 
INOS 140s ee eeee. 1.00 | 48 1.30 | 48 1.30 
INOS abe. fi Bee 1.20 | 48 1.15 | 48 Te 15 
INGE LORS bees ee tl ae ees | Peele .85 | 48 85 
eNOS WAP ae: Pere oe EAN wh Ree .85 | 48 .85 
Edgermen— 
ING: Mlicm< fodese mene 90 | 48 .85 | 48 85 
ING: east cohen ners 80 | 48 .75 | 48 75 
INOMB on octee sone 70 | 48 .875] 48 875 
IN fee 7 RC NL 70 | 48 .75 | 48 73 
INIOE Oise secs set eee 65 | 48 .05 | 44 55 
ING: EO: sexsi croc MEE loathe cna taco .60 | 48 60 
INOS os ct toa ee 66 | 54 50 | 48 50 
INGVEGHintt st owercs 60 | 48 87 | 51 87 
INOS Oe Noneae eae 65 | 48 90 | 48 85 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 
A. Coal Mining* 


Locality 
and , 
Occupation 


ee OOOO OO OOOO I OOO | | | | | Se 


Nova Scotia—f 
Contract miners| Day 
Hand miners. ..|Day 


Hoisting 
engineers..... Day 
Drivers... juke Day 
Bratticemen....|Day 
Pumpmen...... Day 
Labourers, 
underground. .| Day 
Labourers, 
surface........ Day 
Machinists...... Day 
Carpenters...... Day 
Blacksmiths. ...|Day 


New Brunswick. . 
Contract miners| Day 





Hoisting 
engineers..... Day 
IDEN ers) ihren. Day 
Bratticemen....|Day 
Pumpmen...... Day 
Labourers, 
underground. .| Day 
Labourers, 
suniace we.) Day 
Machinists...... Day 
Carpenters...... Day 
Blacksmiths. ...|Day 
Saskatchewan— 
Contract miners|Day 
Hoisting 
engineers. ....|Day 
Driverse) ae. Day 
Bratticemen....|Day 
IPumpmen:2 2.) ay 
Labourers, 
underground. .| Day 
Labourers, 
surface........ Day 
Machinists...... Day 
Carpenters...... Day 
Blacksmiths. ...|Day 
Alberta— 
Edmonton 
District— 


Contract miners| Day 
Hand miners. ..| Day 


Hoisting 
engineers. ....|Day 
IDTIVers:. <.h sete 3 Day 


Pumpmen....... Day 
Labourers, 
underground. .| Day 
Labourers, 
surface........ Day 
Machinists...... Day 
Carpenters...... Day 


Blacksmiths....|Day 


* The figures given for contract miners are the aver 
and loaders on piece work; the figures given for machin 
+ Higher rates are paid in two or three mines for s 
§ The wage scale in a new agreement is to be ret 


labourers. 


Unit 


00) ‘60: ='00° “60 


00 00 GO © CoCo 


cococo) 0660 








co co 68 6G 









co coo 8c Cc C#§ Coc 


c0o0000) 6000 


British Columbia— 


Locality 
and 
Occupation 


Drumheller 

District— 
Contract miners| Day 
Machine miners|Day 
Hand miners. . .|Day 











Hoisting 
engineers..... Day 
IDrivierss. ce aeen Day 
Bratticemen....|Day 
Pumpmen...... Day 
Labourers, 
underground. .|Day 
Labourers, 
surface...) sc. ; Day 
Machinists...... Day 
Carpenters...... Day 
Blacksmiths. ...|Day 


District— 
Contract miners} Day 
Hand miners... 


Hoisting 
engineers..... Day 
Drivers... Day 
Bratticemen....|Day 
Pumpmen...,.. Day 
Labourers, 
underground. .|Day 
Labourers, 

SUEIACe hap. Da 
Machinists...... Day 
Carpenters...... Day 
Blacksmiths....|Day 

Crow’s Nest Pass 

and Mountain 

District, Al- 
berta and British 

Columbia— 


Contract miners| Day 
Hand miners... 


Hoisting 

engineers. ....|Day 
Drivers.) heer Day 
Bratticemen....|Day 
Pumpmen...... Day 
Labourers, 

underground. .| Day 
Labourers, 

SUTIAGE. ..1.15% - Day 
Machinists...... Day 
Carpenters...... Day 
Blacksmiths. ...|Day 


Princeton 
District— 
Machine miners|Day 
Hand miners... 


Hoisting 
engineers...... Day 
Drivers......... Day 
Bratticemen....}/Day 
Pumpmen...... Day 
Labourers, 
underground. .| Day 
Labourers, 
surface........ Day 
Machinists...... Day 
Carpenters...... Day 
Blacksmiths. ...!Day 


Unit 











Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 





day 


00 CO co CO co @0 00 CO CO C0 00 CO 


co CO @D CO co 00 GO GO CO 00 CO 


co 06COCO oO co Go 0D 


co 0000 


co0coc000) 6G OD KH CDGO = 0 









day 


oc CC oO co0c0G000 ) =6—600 G0 00 


06000 0000 CO) 6G0D0000) «6000 


co cooc0co) 60 00 GO 


co CO Cc 


co000000 600 CO CD 00RD GO 0 









0000 0000 GC GA~0K00D GoD 


9000 ©0O00 8 GO000G00G0 ao 


eco) 6000000) GC 


co 6c 6&0 


00000000 060 00000000 coo 


age earnings at piece rates and for some mines the figures include helpers 
e and hand minersare rates perday. __ : ‘ 
ome of these classes; also in the large mines for certain positions. 


roactive to December 11, 1939, with a minimum of 40 cents per hour for 
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TABLE VUI.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
A. Coal Mining*—Concluded 





























1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 

Locality _ Locality —_——_—____ 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per} Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
day day day day ay day 

; $ $ $ $ $ $ 

British Columbia— Vancouver Island§ 
onc. Conc. 

Vancouver Isiand§ Bratticemen....|Day 4.42; 8| 4.85] 8] 4.85] 8 
Contract miners| Day 6.14 8 6.25 8 6.65 8 Pumpmen...... Day 4.00 8) } 4260). *8 |. 4.60 8 
Machine miners| Day 4.81 8 |5.30- 8 |5.30- 8 Labourers, ; 

5.99 5.99 underground. .| Day 4.14} 8] 4.60} 8] 4.60] 8 

Hand miners. . .| Day 4.52 | 8] 5.380} 8] 5.380} 8 || Labourers, 
Hoisting suriace.|..45.). Day andro 8 | 4200 1 8 | 4.006),78 
engineers..... Day 5.01 8 |5.50- 8 |5.50- 8 || Machinists...... Day 5.19 Shi gOe80. 1 8) | 2o, SOn yes 
6.00 6.00 Carpenters...... Day 5.04 | 8 | 5.44] 8] 5.44.) 8 
Drivers. 4.94. 2: Day 4.19 8| 4.60] 8] 4.60} 8] Blacksmiths....|Day AY OTs eS) | OOO. | So) OL8Oclre & 

§No figures for Chinese employees included. 
B. Metal Mining 
1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 

Locality Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk wk. wk. wk. _|wk. 

$ $ $ , $ $ $ 
Machinists—Conc. 

QUEBEC AND INO MEO! f. Heh a Hour .75 | 48 .80 | 48 .80 | 48 
ONTARIO INO MOM cs eae c Our Ae, gen Sea .70 | 56 |.65-.70] 56 
INO GIT, 2). toes Day 5.50 | 48 | 5.90 | 48] 5.90 | 48 
SURFACE LABOUR INOW EZ) Dee Hour |.62-.69| 52 |.61-.80} 48 |.61-.80} 48 
INO SIBU 4: Has). Hour .70 | 48 |.65-.75} 48 .75 | 48 

Hoistmen— INO TA ae, &. JLRS AS Ua are Ieee 5.90 | 48 | 5.90 | 48 
NOMI. cctv, lee Hour LO HeoO .78 | 48 1G82 | AO UNO FLD cach lero: LOUIE | pacre ary ahah koe 60-.70} 48 |.65-.70} 48 
INO ASS. u:cte Sein: OUT Maas aes. 60-.70) 56 |.65-.70| 56 INORG cc Node. te FLOUR Uilbtcne atx silisnioes .70 | 54 .10 | 63 
INO MMS cscs Hahg: FELOUTM od pears Sis keen 65-.70| 56 |.65-.70| 48 || No. 17.......... a awa Aces 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 
INO FAA ovale! Sete. 3. ours |e fale. 60-.65} 48-|.60-.65) 48-!) No. 18.......... OULD || viewed ais 77-.85| 45 |.77-.85| 45 

57 OTA NO MEOH: 1. Bas. ELOUL S| ert alin eal. 77-.85| 48 |.77-.85| 48 
INO AMO Face tee our |e Aone... 2:6 70-.75| 56 |.70-.75| 48- 

56 |\£lectricians— 

INO AGA. ts Bh EV GUE H | seeac orllio: sane 75-.95| 48 |.75-.95) 48 No. 
IN OFF ates teat Day. Bl dame aad: 5.50 | 54 | 6.00 | 541] No. 
DN OARS: cde ae ae PEVOUEM Sa sae alin, <rala .60 | 48-|.60-.65| 48 No 

56 No. 
BN'OM Os ehigs Sede Hour | 6.00f| 56 .84 | 48 .84 | 48 || No. 
INOBIOW.. 6 aeteas Day 6.50 | 54} 6.50 | 48 | 6.50.) 48 1 No. 
INO GUTS. Pee Day 6.00 | 56 | 6.40 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 
INO BIZ: foe a: JES ae, ee ce eae 6.50 | 48 6.50 | 48 No. 
INOMIB* acc Sat Day Ale ies seed 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 
IN ODE Be. Mak as Day tee does a, 5.85 | 48 |} 5.85 | 48 No. 
IN OMLBD NU tis Sars Day 5.50 | 56 | 6.00 | 56] 6.00 | 56]! No. 
INOMLOTE.. Bk at Se Moubiien >) ae a | .75 | 48 15 | 48 No. 
IN OL Te ect Fe Hour .68 | 56 .73 | 56 .73 | 56 || No. 
ING SUSi eee aoe PAOUDE| cysts Sloat .73 | 56 |.73-.78] 56 
Noto) kts. Day 4.95 5.60 | 48 | 5.60 | 48 || No. 
INO 420 Rss BD anya | eet ciate hese 5.60 | 48 | 5.60] 48 }} No. 
INOAZL Sk Re. Hour .68 | 52 .73 | 48 .73 | 48 1) No. 
INO M22 Sick eRe Hour .68 | 36 173.|56 .73 | 56 1 No. 
IN'O.023:.5 cs Soho: Vs Roh buah |B o S ore a be a, 15 | 56 .75 | 48 No. 
INO. 245. ds Sees: FAS | {00s SAP tesa 7D) 1.56 .75 | 56 No. 
INIOPZ DN... shies halk HOUT ey ates. |aehe .70 | 56 .70 | 56 |Blacksmiths— 
NoOAZ6R. AG ok Hour) | Sa 3a ao. .75 | 56 RVD MOGE I) MNO willic st ee cts Hour SOAS Seale 67-.72| 54 |.67-.72| 54 
INOA27 2c. Bs. sty ilieintoaulocn 5.60 | 56 SACOMEGe BING. wie... uke TEL OUTS ee ectaceniee on .65 | 54 .65 | 54 
INO 428 Fi. tet ake DD Sy i ets «is: nae CHOON ESO) 020006) NOM OMe. s Ane LOUTH haw chit sein .65 | 54 .65 | 54 
No.9 4.0.5 88) ND) INT acto ioe xe 6.40 | 48 |6.00- | 48 ]] No. 4.......... ELOUT cys creel ew en .70 | 48 .70 | 48 

6.40 INO 5 aes LOUTH enti nek Po) lod .75 | 54 

INoOAB0 2 2) At TAL OUT)||| FN. aes > .70 | 56 SZOu56 |) BINOMAG. |... shitete ob Hour | 6.30f}. 54 .75 | 45 .75 | 45 
NOMI. cick ake oe Day 4.60 |.48 | ~4,50 | 48 |. 4/50.) 48 |] (Not 7.2....0%.:. Day 6.00 | 54 |5.40- | 48 |5.40—- | 48 
INO Bazi. s ett oe Day ti) daa. selice oc 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 6.00 6.00 
INOBSSncat aie FEV OUTS cet: aes ee .85 | 48 £80 [PASO PINOU Si sis 6 steht oe Day G00 eS4e WOROO wa Sods aoe, lee se 
INow84 &...4 Ahk Bourn) Lae .85 | 48 ASOAIMASH INO NEO as. ctreee ce Day 6.50 | 63 eS, AST |e mean line 23 

Machinists— INO m0) 5 1.4. Meek IOUT | AW. ols o .70 | 63 .70 | 63 
INORML ca be Hour .65 | 54 ele \nb4,.|:67aaeen4 I RNovil Oh.) ke. Day 6.00} 54 | 6.00 | 48] 6.40 | 48 
NO P22 ..\.8 AEA MT Our ce cebsl eel: 65-.75| 48 |.70-.75] 48 || No. 12.......... Day 6.50} 63 |5.20- | 48 |5.40- | 48 
IN O SRO ec eae os, Hour | 6.75f| 54 |.65-.80) 45 |.65-.85] 45 6.80 6.80 
IN OME. 2 02 BP ote Day 6.17041 54, || MGRSOW AS: le |G eSONAS Hy MING. WS. s.5..ee LOUTH |e. veewele es .84 | 48 .84 | 48 
IN OFM O:At.. 6 Ae a Day |4.95- | 54 |/5.60- | 48-/5.60- | 48-] No. 14.......... Hour |.62-.75] 48 .73 | 48 .73 | 48 

5.85 6.40) 54 6340/2566) I) GNo. 45. ....3.e.) Day 4.95 | 48 | 5.35 | 48 | 5.85 | 48 
IN OMB. B20 ek- iD aia | Gee SB DN e4 8. | 2 ONTO aS: |i MING. WER. .o ee 3k Hour .69 | 52 |.67-.74| 48 |.67-.74| 48 
UN. OPUR/ e.cct tne ste Hour .60 | 54 165 1.48, |. 652075) 48 I) WNo. 17.0....220. 18 Coyhh al eae Ee RZD, | 63 732/068 
INOUE Oy. oat ae, ve our |e lee 15 | 48 |.65-.75'! 48 No. 18.......... OUTS kote tal iets wld | 45 Mae 


t Per day. 



































Locality 
and | 
Occupation 





QUEBEC AND 
OntaRrio—Cont. 


Compressormen— 
ORT s acake Gore aie 


ree 


verre eeeoe 
seer cceeaes 
er 
er 
see erecoee 
ee ed 
re ee 
Ce ee 
steer e reece 
sereescccs 





se ercceene 


No. 1 


se eve wees 
sense eeeee 
see wcceeee 
see ee cece 
seer eeoers 
ee 
coerce coces 
er 


see eee wees 
secceeeone 
re a) 
er es 


ee ee er 








seer e reece |- 


sence enone 
seer eee ees 


see seeeees 


ce eeereces 


se eee eee ee 
ee a) 
ee ee a) 
see e sees 
er a) 
ee oe 


ee 


+ Per day. 







wk. 





Wages | per | Wages | per 
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TABLE VIIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 


Hrs 


Wages | per 
wk. 


Locality 
and | 
Occupation 





1939 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


I ac ee | | nee | ae | a 







coer eer lecce 


Pe ee ee 


seve oeeleves 


eoeeeerl|eoces 


Cs 


eeeceeelooes 


ee re ed 


eoeeeoeeloese 


Ce os iC 


eeoceeesleses 


ed 


ee ed 


ee oe 


eereceeleres 


ee ce 


ee eeeootecsel]® 


ee eeecectooses® 


so 


eoeceeeleese 


ee errseloecce 


Ce Ce ee 


ee 


se eoereleses 


re 


oy 


ee ee oC a 


corer eloeee 


$ 

















Labourers—Conc. 


MILL LABOUR 
Crushermen— 
INOS PLO Letras 
ING. 2. on states 


Zz 


9'9'5'5'5'9'9'9'S 
~J 


ee ee eer eene 





ZZLZZALZAZZZ 





AZZZ 2, 
9'9'9'9 
—_ 





ee ee 








seer ere rte certs 


seer eee fora els 


ae i 
ee oe 
ee eerorlesorte 


sever releoes 


ee ee eer leoes 


.60 


Pe es ey 
sere corte oes 


coer eeeteces 


er es ee 
sees eos|ecee 


eecreeeleces 


Pe ee ee ee 


seo e eer levee 
ee i 


Pe es i 


4.25 
63 


rs er 


es ed 
ee ee sorte ceos 


5.25 
4.50 


4.75 


seer ree locse 
cece eee lenee 
Ce ce 


4.50 
.56 
4.50 


53 LOL oGat 
.53-.70| 56 |.55-. 55 


Cr ee 


Ce es i ce 
ee ey 


Se 





eeeerceteres 
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TABLE,VIII._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 


Locality 
and 


Occupation 


QUEBEC AND 
OntTaR1I0—Cont. 


MILL LABOUR 
—Conce. 
Millmen—Conc. 


ae 


INoit84... 0 ees: 
Solution men— 
VON cl Sereda). oes 


Se ee ry 








UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR 
Machine men or 
drill runners— 
IN Gg en ete 
IN Osea 
INCE. CR Siar a 


* Plus bonus. 
93444—5 








se eee rele ene 
seer een lenee 
see eee oleae 


4.50 


ara 
ee loot ea 
ah Bota. 


4.50 


te see ee lowes 
Heng ee es te ee & 
Sesto e sais ses 


eee eee se fenee 


ee i ey 


a ee irre ry 


ee ewer aleve 
se eevee lesoe 
ee eer 


ag 7) ae: 


Ve eo es fie eles 


ee eer eeleres 


Be 8 er ab © fie als ve 


nh ele 


oo ery 


4.50 









B. Meta} Mining—Continued 


Locality 
and 
Occupation 





Machinemen or drill 
runners’ help- 


i a ay 


seen ew wee ae 











Timbermen’s 
helpers— 











Muckers and 
trimmers— 











Unit 











Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages eer Wages 


Ce 
“I 
on 


CUSTOV OU Ge Or 
bo 
c—) 








ee 
S 
oO 


He Ee OF 
>> 
or 











Hrs 
per 














Locality 
and | 
Occupation 





QUEBEC AND 
Onrario—Cont. 


UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR—Cont. 


Muckers and 
trimmers-Conc. 


eeeeceeres 


a a 
cooeecceoe 

eoeoereeees 
eeeseoeeor 
re 
Se 
eeesoceese 
eeeeeeeers 
re 
eoeeme sere 
seers eeeer 
cece eereoe 
oeoeeeoore 
eeeeeooeoe 
Pe 
secre escee 
eeeeoeeeee 
eevee enses 


ee 


eoereceens 
ee 
eeeeceeecee 


eeeereseee 


ee eereeree 
Pe 
Se Ce 
ecescoeene 
er os 
sees eeeewe 
eeeesosoee 


wove eeeone 


Cage and skip 
tenders— 
1 





weve ceetooes 


ee ee oe. 


eeeerestosee 


eecere stores 


eevoseelocoe 


es 


ee 


Pe eC he 


ee ee Cr 


seoeeoeetsros 


eo eeeoeetoros 


eevee oeteoros 


eeeoaeetoses 


eowesaetoresr 


Ps 


Se ee i 


es eeeeoctoser 


cere ceefesee 


eereecestoors 


eooeeenetores 


eeoreeoeteree 


severe etoroets 


4. 


eeevececteror|s 


eG 


ee 


seererectoser 


eeeseroetooes 


Pe ee es 


er oe ed 


Ce ed 


Pe ee i 


ee ee oe 
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TABLE VILI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 






Locality 
and 


Occupation 


ee | cre | es | eee | men 


Cage and skip 
tenders—Conc. 
AGirencehc ote 


eoeeeeeeee 


cose eeeoe 


re 
seaceeeoee 


oeseeeoere 


seoceeeeee 
eeeveeooee 


eeesecoece 
weoeeeoese 
eoooe seers 
seosesoeee 
a 
i ee 


ceeeeoeoee 


eoeeeroeee 
seoeeeeeoeer 


seseeeoece 


eeoseccece 
eeeroeseve 


ee 


ee 


ee 


seeeeecose 


er 


eevee eseoe 


ee 


weer eeoes 


seeeeeeoos 


seeeereere 


seerweeeos 


weer eeseee 


er 





ee ee oe 


Pe ee Ce oe a 


core eeetooes 
secre celereos 
ae er 
eeceees|esor 


er ee 


4.50 


ee 


eaeereceeteros 


ee es 


eeeeecertoose 


eeocceeeteoos 


ee ee ce 


eoeeseeteses 


ee cs 


eecereeertoone 


eeececeel|oone 
eeoeeereteooe 


oe 


eo eeeeetoson 
eecoeeetecor 


eeoeeeoeteces 


4.25 
4.25 


4.25 


tier} 
eee ey 


eeeesrerteoos 
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TABLE VUI.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING ew ee 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 


























1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Locality —_ Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per} Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per| Wages | per Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, wk. 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Truckmen—Cone 
QUEBEC AND sae Baar Ragen SLOUF Lees de tac ch 71 | 48 -71 | 48 
OntaRIo—Conc. ING M2 seen TOUr [5h whale cot 65 | 48 .65 | 48 
NOGI SCE ene Diary Nr iinee hue. 5.50 | 56 | 5.50} 56 
UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR—Conc. Motormen— 
Nosy iia Hour .63 | 48- 63 | 48 63 | 48 
Trackmen— 54 
OWNERS SARE: ! our (|Z, 56 | 48 S648 b No. 2.06. Dy a erg ee 5.20 | 48 |] 5.20] 48 


























1929 19 1929 
Locality — [ Locality 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages and — Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs! Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per Occupation per per 
day day day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ 5 
MANITOBA AND Labourers— 
SASKATCHEWAN MUR CATE Sain Sie 3.80 48 
RAPA Yee Wey Ut EE Ne 3.60 48 
SURFACE LABOUR CHOP ee la cick Mea Ea cB 48 
CAE I Oe CO Ce 56 
Car penters— HO Nee ca AES ote Seta cca Rie telbeare 54 
NOs 2 aes, OF 5.50 5.35 blo OR ered SECTS LA MRIRe eevee | 56 
INO Soe a 6.75 5.20 
gs UN TA eT Vi eS ea 5.20 MILL LABOUR 
INOS ee We Be 5.20 
Leap ae et, a | 6.3 Millmen— 
NOHO or teh See ch oe pecs: 5.00 NOMEN be th ae 4.80 
Novae Ute k Be 5.00 
NO Pek eed LL. 
Blacksmiths— Oe es Se Late Hay 2 
(OGL A ee, aS Re 6.75 6.65 SOONG Oui coats ci th va vlatecck eo hibee, 
No. Die) de ol, We 7.00 5.60 
UO OL Aes he ck Peet « «ck Sue Be oer 5.20 
RS Be ee C8 | ed Se 5.20 Solution men— 
INO ADU MR UR ee 6.50- INO UN Sec ey: Be, 5.00 
7.00 NU apt Shs Ri (eG AIRE 48) RS 
ING Wes hE 2 is Bea 5.00 NO sive wot Laos ee 
NOMS ONL Medes shared bey, 
6.75 7.00 
6.75 5.20 UNDERGROUND 
Be HAs a ate reveearl biakens 7.70 LABOUR 
et 8 RCT | ree 5.80 
SN sig Sct ote SRG Ios oi Slexaratctl ies ctens 4.75 Miners— 
NOAM, .2 eo. Ue 4.80 
HO oct eet OA 5.00 
DM cen Role MOUND oa Ee det 
6.75 6.65 ge Meh ae A UEY Re Semen: ee 
7.20 5. 20- Beh ae, 8 eneen GR Parent ee eae 
5.60 Bs ars I GE ea |e 
IA Ee oa blots ws -MOMILe s-evctendvorail econ 4.80 
Be ic ob AM ate MH as cvehsbarsiell esse 4.75 
miata ale oft lots, Rett ltetalle elses pers [lev sncne 5.00 ” helpers— 
Sr cy2 RO CiCl (Per eae 6.25 INOMES.... 2008.2 OF .00 
IND. Sos ssh kas .00 
OR Oe es 8 ee en Sy 
INO AG icvh Oe SPR. o kronilseins 
.1 5.60 6.45 
INOS2SS ch en a 6.40 5.60 
PN OSB 5.55 A SUE we decorotlcnas .00- | Timbermen— 
5.20 f PINOCINS., «4 AR 22 .80 
No, 408.,.8 5k aah ce ale Dah fei dole 5.00 NOME Re oh Oh ob dik .00 
INO MGR 58 cee MR. ss ee Be dice 6.00 MDE als oh og Scere Pe aici gtcciabell lenete 
INGO Sdn es cee ee cleo tees, 5.00 1 ge BA SR hy eee Sey Ea 





93444—53 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 


i 
ooo eoooeoEoEoOooooooooaoaooaoaoaaoaaaaaaeaeses=aQoaauuouoooooaaweaseeesee=S = = =~=$9msSsSsSsSS——S——_—0—0—0S SSS ( SS — — ee a> $= 
















1929 1938 1939 1938 1939 
Locality —_—<—$_—__ | cqcre Locality S| 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per |per}] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per 
day day |wk.| day |wk. day |wk.| day |wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Blacksmiths— 
MANITOBA AND INGOHLMRARS, 5 ote ccotrilic cto uhall dere. 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
SasKATCHEWAN-Conc. ING. Biivin sb laste op Re eats 5.50 oo 5.50 a 
UNDERGROUND INO..8..4:cca hee een 5.25 | 56 5.25 | 56 
LABOUR—Conc. INO. 4icdsceeeetee se .50- | 48 | 5.50- | 48 
6.00 6.00 

Muckers and INO NB cke cleaners ok 4.75 | 48 5.00 | 48 

trammers— IN ONG ca wise ee eee 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
Nog.» see beans 4.00 4.50 | 48 4260 1)AS Mh, GN OAThicss sheen as apy eee ri haees = 6.00 | 52 5.50 | 52 
INO SPA: Beis hcieer te dene 4.50 4.65 | 56 2369/41/00) HINO, Sash Weasee  baeet| eee oell ste i 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INO. Sis hes a ihe eid call eve ene ote oder 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
INO EA: Ui. stele aoe AN ers Bice eebaitieueiacs 4.40 | 56 4.40 | 56 ||\Machinists— 

NODS oc ds Le eee |S alerts ictal oemen. 4.75 | 52 Axl) | 52 Nott A... toc cik.. pales Beer else os 5.50 | 45-| 5.50 | 45- 
BNO SSG os aL cheite tes antes | Osea atl tera 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 56 56 
INO W2) WO SRR eetereatecetelcseins 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INT OGRB) iss Stade. Reveals 5.75 | 48 | 5.50- | 48 
Cage tenders— 6.20 
INO.) ok Bares 4.00 5.25 | 48 SSO SISA STH MINTO AAS. -. cs eee 4.75 | 48 5.00 | 48 
LIN Ss beste thoes chee dc ttboes et re teceveae 5.20 | 56 De2O DESO. MIND Sih. skeen be Mell ceeuieetallis 5.00 | 52 5.00 | 52 
INO SO eins toc eR OR ial cs aller ahead meets 4.75 | 48 DOO 4Raie NOx Given leet a 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
le fae nautiaeae rea ional menses rail ts. (ibis 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 
INOS Discs cee e cloak call cere eee learee 5.25 | 56 5.25 | 56 Steel sharpeners— 
INGO ic ear tcsk ten alate eves ejiell Ureonenepeelel | aerate 4.50 | 56 4 75.)\ 56 Orth cen ee ta aE cd al Sarivinceraiterarats 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
NO.2) bic ohae ones aol stele sees 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
IN ORS Fis ho Aer otee al ioictetre > 2 | oaarane 4.75- | 48 | 4.75- | 48 
Deckmen— 5.90 5.90 
INO A Me ict Bie cen 5.00 4.65 | 63 465.1 SOI © pecan eee Lee 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
INO. Diszadts's's Seisenreiolicis-< cbmc ce 4.25 | 48 A25:'| 48h No.. Suags es. iaecee Real 5.50 | 52 5.60) | 52 
INO: Sizalt: .:< Metbea ets ot lite cee cee 4.40 | 56 5/007) SOuLMING. Gide ae ae 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
ING Asher. vie paote sci cotenas| are tetera al (or ereli 4.75 | 56 4205. |S Gall ws Oise xlnyered hela nll ete beater teeter 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INGO Yes cee orcs a ate wi ata 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 Compressors— 
INOS Lae dence lene sees cise: 5.50 | 48-| 5.50 | 48- 
56 56 
Pipemen— INO Re RA SaAY ASE ooo sol oor 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INGOs Ae os ea ealer ee 4.80 5.25 | 48 BiZb PAS NOB. 1 scales: dake eee carele 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
INO FOE Vel: Beeb PERE seit brome 5.20 | 56 5.20 | 56 IN@e 4 eae ou ee 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INO {Sk fics Eee Ae se haces biewe 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 ING 2B is pr ae dere be aheeetare 5.25 || 62 525 | co2 
Nordea iie eras Hoe tecieis lk cane 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 Labourers— 
INO BE BB ee co eer cil bates 5.50 | 56 550 MnO IN O.PEL Ses Sipe siete etede = i tel| evens 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
INO! i220 eles b See teks Beleralerstsrs 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
INO GIB ain ok Meee eteteroe Seale i ede 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 
Samplers— NOMA 6 Peet See Liee boo Bette 4.004 48 4.00 | 48 
Bie erie or PT 4.00 4.50 | 48 4,90 (25 NT ONS Ae, , LAM. bet dees bictaede class 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INO) ee oan tere oe eos) sce alok tele nil eekee ABO ees | 4. 50s 48M CNG MMB: Re BA rane k sewed blots .25- | 48 | 4.25- | 48 
5.00 5.00 4.75 4.75 
IN OMG ak ss ciselricnete eile state eee lt eee 4.75 | 54 4 TD ASA NiO: “7s Cee 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
INO Mae ss Hep Al ort beey al Paes Jeane taerd 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 NiO, <See eee ree Laem cteeel Beats 4.50 | 52 | 4 mer 52 
INO OR. Gase eae 85- | 48 | 3.85- | 48 
4.50 5.00 
British CotuMBIA INO 10.3.5. ees eee 3.60 | 48 3.85 | 48 
INO Lees eet SETA totes ote te poh] Bie ey 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
SURFACE LABOUR IN Oy) Le te Seen ae one ba oo ceeiail| Grease 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
Electricians— MILL LABOUR 
INOS, Rete Rae kk cee 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INOW 2 bajcd eae ecosls cee enc 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 ||\Crushermen— 
1S (RS PR ke een Mee orice 5.50 | 48 5.50) 48 BNO, i Llc c epee coheed’ see atllbes » 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
INO: 4 eo), eicbnes | sees 476b— 48 «| 4:65—) 148 HeAIN O22, ORR ORR Te ee aR 4.20 | 56 4.20 | 56 
5.65 5.65 INO ERS a8 s,s RO ae ara io ele totes | > te te 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
ING. 5c cca eeaye 6.25 Sh710r4 481) 0. 00+% 1°48 NOS SPI Nes os bsnl} 60. 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
6.25 INO. ib). ae eto 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INGO sescas hese sar 5r20) 4.75 | 48 5,00) 4850) ONO. PCR... bee. cabo eek seni boar 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INO: ide ss Ge eee. eee ae 5.50 | 52 5100 O60) ONO: 072 2k, eee by eee le. oy. 5.00 | 56 4.50 | 56 
ING. 5 sigs Vetta sai Ne > ois ep lo ame CebOmco? | 65051562 I ONO..\8. 20. cbc oe ee NP 4.00 | 52| 4.00 | 52 
INO.9) 252. bees bee 6.65 6.65 | 48 6.65 A048 H CONO. 9a Reena oe [ee ne 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INO SOS SSR k MAE orto tet |e, 4.50 | 48 4.75 | 48 
Car penters— Millmen— 

Ooi toed bees » sera vies EP eel eae pe 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 4 NoAWR eee eek ac less. 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
NO.) 2. cscs B ose Reema be eed eras 5.50 | 48 5.20 | 48° SINO.0F2 & cb MeL e OHO. 2 obec sheen 5.25 | 56| ‘5.25 | 56 
NOs 5S ise Late ml Geese iene A601 56 | 4.50-1/) 56 UNG. POR. bee Seb s chic abbots 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 

5.00 No. Wags 5.75 | 48 5.75 48 
NOR Sees aay Creer ge G50 45-| 8.50.1 40-1 WN. AB ai eee lees ak cell wince 4.65|48| 4.65 | 48 
56 56 INO... emer ot| otslaehaie’s [pista = 5.15 | 48 5.15 | 48 
INO. £59 hicss toe Bee ee ec lete ee 5.65 | 48 SLOP sas WING): Zi euceeeen cat aan ole 9:4 > 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INO: 60. Fe cats eteis rie cee re acces 5.50 | 56 B50 56: PNG. (Sikes Bee Se cies 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 
ING oi Za oats Rat ites bl Sees eae 4.50 | 52 A508) 4:52. Wi SING. AO Oh ce ieee eee avai c otters let 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
No. 8.000.553 saps os 6.00 5-25-48 | 6:25-".| 48 bo N0.(104.... Meee ebook aoa |e ae, 4.50 | 52| 4.50 | 52 
6.00 6.25 INO. D1 Le SOBIE of citerctel |e sya. 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 

INO 10 5. shcearn ane 5.20 4.75 | 48 5500) $48? No float 5 eee ae 4,25 | 48 4.50 | 48 - 
INO. GO. 24 oe eee 6.00 5.50 | 48 0.50548) NOS peer 4.75 | 56 | 3.20- | 48 | 38.20- | 48 

ING: aU So er SG oes Ba tes lee ee 5.50 | 52 5,501 52 5.00 5.00 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Concluded 
B. Metal Mining—Concluded 
























































1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Locality —_—_—_——- Locality 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs! Wages ) Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per!] per |per Occupation per per per |per 
day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. day day day |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British CoLruMBIA Timbermen’s helpers— 
—Conc. INOS se eet PO clea tate 5.00 5.00 | 48 
INGOT ee MR Le bia TEMA 5.00 5.00 | 48 
UNDERGROUND INO Boe. cn th Me Al ele, ba ee Oe 5.00 5.00 | 48 
LABOUR HNO SARC ee ee hs Pe. 4.50 4.25- 4.25- | 48 
4.50 4.50 
Miners— INOW Sa ee eet a ee ae pee 5.00 5.00 | 52 
Now rere. ohne Oe tee 5.65 | 48 DOOM AIO NOG.) Leet Ameer Lani ha eee a 4.50 4.50 | 56 
INO AEZN Rap meee wl) Oe EBs es IE Ae. 5.25 | 48 5.25 |. 48 
NOZ13) 2 eed oe 5.50 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 ||\Nippers— 
INO Sat oe7) Bie seh hed | We. Dio hoe Ds20e poo! IRINO we. Aen a keees| EE eee ee 5.00 5.00 | 48 
Nos reed ee Sct ) G ee 5.00 | 45- OROO MEAS, PING V2) We) ee EC eNe NSM Ee | AU 4.50- 4,50- 45- 
56 56 4.75 4.75 | 56 
IN © SAGA eek ee tered oe) 1 AMD) 5.00 | 52 OROOMPOA I ING a eee. Cone voth Cae anime 5.00 5.00 | 48 
IN O Beat chs ir SBN) hy ee theo). 5.65 | 48 DVOOM RSS INO A oe. e sees halen alo) Ne Mae p 5.00 5.00 | 48 
IN OFS leh he Ae 5.50 5.50 | 48 DPOOMMA SH NU IN On Dinas drench ite coy 4.45 4.25 4.50 | 48 
IN OBAGI NS cp SEE. fo Sone dt Oy 5.00 | 48 AGO Res) Hou INO. Geer ta yey 4.25 4.25 4.25 | 48 
No. 10... 4.75 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 
No. 11.. 4.70 4.25 | 48 4.50 | 48 |\Cage and skiptenders— 
INGO SID POR ir eR . Ba ee) Oe 4.50 | 48 AASOM ESS) NOs: | FDS boreal 25 ely eng, 5.25 D207 1848 
INORIBS SOE Syed shee eye Lae 5.00 | 52 DOO) PO2t Noman Quaare: «hee Naeulie ae ie 5.00 5.00 | 45- 
IN OMA ED FOR OR] ee iE Oe 4.50 | 52 4.50 | 52 56 
INO ha Se aes kl dliee ed Be an 5.00 | 56 DL OO haGr INO Ao tr ace bee nee 4.50 4.50 4.50 | 48 
INO SERGE REO MAGN Pat 51) JOD 4.75 4.75 | 52 
Muckers, trammers, IN OMS) Papa T MOM it NO Th BR 5.50 5.50 | 48 
etc.— TN OSG MUS ee of eA, BH. Mass 4.25 4.50 | 48 
INOwaeds 2028 tie te MMi. hh BAe ee 5.00 | 48 LOOM FAS WV INO Aes kee ed ee SS, 4.75 4.75 | 56 
INO PR ed RR eR i lg ee > 4.75 | 48 POLONIA SE NODS segue es ape eee te eye 5.00 5.00 | 48 
Nota rid ve 5.00 | 56 3.50 | 56 38.50 | 56 
Now), ach Se ta eae REE ee 450. 1°52 4.50 | 52 || Hoistmen— 
INO Sto eect A MRS OM Ey. Le 4100) MELO (NYP AUEO MADE EN OW nt) Whe) Ua et 5.65 5.65 | 48 
56 56 INOW 3 oe eae de hk FS Alda 5/25 5.25 | 48 
INO BAG? 8 ek Bolles 1 OH aay 4.50 | 52 ASO MFO 2 WN OMG. a. Cee ie om oe alba © .00- 5.25 | 48 
IN Oar rsa bh Bh 1 AER do st ae Wax 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 D0 
INOS A Sat OR Le 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 INOW Ae cee eek oike meine) Beever ; 4.50 4.50 | 56 
INO LOB ain ny Wind 9. 4.20 | 48 3.75 | 48 SOO |e Suie UN Omi yet te eee he, sd NTR gies Re 5.50 5.50 | 45- 
IN O10} MeR ba re geo: 4.25 | 56 4,25 | 48 Away a8 56 
INO BUY: Be rev ed hr ate ery. 4.50 | 48 AVOOH EAST INO MGs ee ko Ob Ren, © 5.25 | 56 | 4.50- .50- | 48 
INO AUD oes ied dee Mn yi Fe ace beat 4.50 | 52 4.50 | 52 5.20 5.20 
ING MS oy Oe FARE Ps ao. See 4.00 | 52 4.00 | 52 INO EG ken peed coed Waele 5.65 5.65 | 48 
IN OSTA ES bh Wik Beco tha 5. Sates 4.50 | 56 BOOM TEOO I INO Sic sack on JL 5.50 | 56 5.50 5.50 | 48 
NOSIS od SOLER eas: 2) ee ape 4.00 | 48 BOOMS: INO tO: an et come ens BO Ie he ae 5.00 | 52 
Timbermen— ORT sh eh Ne Na eet ten at 4,25 4.25 | 52 
ING RL rd A Ls eee EE AE Le 5.65 | 48 OBO TITAS: IPMN Onin, cakes WN (alee ih Marn Eran 5.00 5.00 | 48 
NOSA2 NE Ae PR ead «oo, at 5.25 | 52 OP ZOOS INO who). cr te RE EES Ma 5.50 5.50 | 56 
ING Moe ber eeeerdeshidese SAA 5, O05 SODMIMO Za Og Lote use. Uke ete ht woe een, deems 5.50 5.50 | 48 
INGA a eee A oe ON 8 ab 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INO: Monsees: 22 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 ||\Motormen— 
INO. SO rir Tt? 7. Sy 4.70 | 48 4.25 | 48 ADOPT AST INO. ste, cost eteet okt ae IP Bee 5.40 5.40 | 48 
INOS, ok ee they 4.75 | 56 OU 48) a Tbe TAS E OINOLS.. tle ae Oe 5.25 5.25 | 48 
51/25 Bi25 NOT ca eee ee eee em 5.00 5.00 | 45- 
IN OBR ee ReMi 2 bh ONG teal 5.50 | 52 9200) |lo2 56 
INOLBROS aie h et ee eng bem aber 5.00 | 48 SOO S HE INOWas) Joe, wD any 5.50 | 56 5.50 5.50 | 48 
INO SLON: Sat cre elk so ele ...,| 4.50- 1°52 SNOOP VOLE NO SOL cent (cher n. 4.50 | 56 4.50 4.50 | 48 
5.00 INOSG hee een ee een tre 5.00 5.00 | 48 
INO Ra ce eee WR PE yc! bee 5.00 | 56 DOMES OEPINO Mite als Beem Lee 4.45 | 48 4.00 4.25 | 48 
INO SEDO Ewe OR Tee Nh ELT eG 18 i tl 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 INOR SO ert ee op eel ermen, fee th eae 5.00 5.00 | 52 
No. 18.. Fi Bes es ee pe 5.00 aa 5.00 a Lato es en sey aed yecerey taser ale nial 5.00 5.00 | & 
wee Sate ok 2 ee PRE Ue ESS teal Meals Dieiets nats | Uptaes bated ic cba | eka ied GR eal kN 


* Plus bonus. 
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TABLE IX.-WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 





Locality 
and |, 
Occupation 














a1 


TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 


1929 1938 








Locality —_———- Locality 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages and 
Occupation per |per| per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
OntaRnio—Cont. Eatery 
Peterborough—Conc. Dl iadarteietotat 
INO: Dee es are & .40 | 50 30 Siete Ay £ Bn mee (9 
INOS Gee hice Bohs .388 | 50 39 CANS bee cae 
INO RTE eee a. .55 | 50 52 Dich eide Med te chal oro eee a Lareten 
INO Sete Sees a. .865} 48 40 d ial PRO og Th eee tate: [idee 
Booka eg Oe 
Destin ONS rock sleet Maas 
485-.53 es ae Meera ee Ove 
1000 Lee ead Nip ceed eared 3 
380 
30-.35 MDS satan dike ate ats 
iat) 
40 IS Ieper a Da Bh PR 
532 1 SL Ar ieee an Be LO a ai aa 
.50 
.38 
.53 24 ||Guelph— 
47-.52 1 ad ae AP 
PURI Pit GIRS 
.30-. 40 Ee hs SARS 
cL OO cae ee 
45 EWU, Wherry or Me 
447 ERSEe Es Pie te Bie Ret UP aC) ANG Be ge 
45 a secat a tate tS S l ceeoesi WE Sere 
,80-.35 
40 Ser OP csiiey ich Pater fc pal au 
545 AE ECE ee oh Ad ers es ee elk eae 
2057 DUE ec Spat 
.36 
46 
45 Lg Wiles C0 eee Ca ie eg ea 
.50 INOW: NN A Wa af 
475-.53 RO PECs he 
40-.50 EL: aS hs ARP RL Ta 
385-.45 Bs eg Ee 
40 Bas Ah Aa 
.54 Use gie he See a ee eso oem ate a 
55-.57 NOW eos ctates sans 
475 DO ORR Le FW 
45 { 
.33-.48 .42-. Brantford— 
ORY ee er tie 
8315 DTM Re Aa eT aI L [OMe 
.35~. 40 Oe an cdeeeeae ees 
.80~.45 7 NA Oa SWE gS 
50 Ms EE 
Ore uae wee 
Valea cases a okes 
INOMG1sah.2 Fs 08: .85-.88 | 524).345-.43 SH SOs 
INO WES iotas Rod ees 40-.45 | 50 |.38-.45 Oe Re eRe 
INIOHBB isco mas de! .88 | 54 |.38-.46 1 Aan ere i 
IN OP RA cd Bae ORE 82-.43 | 494].25-.30 CEU URE ed Sy 8 
INIONED CONSE PGs eT WERE eine 44 Ue me Wear 1G mew CF 1 ie 
INOMRO 2 3. ee 375) 55 |.385-.41 ASioc cacean eg eee 
INOMR 7.256) A Le: «00 {£00 45 St. Catharines— 
INOURS sca. 84d OR, .40 | 55 46 Licaccanetee 
NOUS... tbe 1008. RRA 448 Disvcdeeee eeu 
INOS10 5.4188 4 Re .85 | 50 |.35-.43 
INOSIAE LSA Sle. 38-.42 | 48 |.41-.50 Sueaa thee, dee at 
INjOMM2 243.5, 535 208. 325-.40| 60 |.375-.40 1 eer es De 
NOD Sink cn gees ANAL .3d | 50 3 : Nanas Moca e ee 
INOBLE4.....2. RR te, .428) 50 41 Uisnatic Rate SOUR |i oe Lee 
INOS 5h 2. BS 1. DE A 30 Sie. Ue PAR 
ENOD IG: limits ae cine 375-.40] 40- 42 Os MR a Bec: Oar ae 
60 LOR ee, SE RS eee 
DOGMA ceacdvsaedcass .36-.42 | 50 |.36-.42 Ay Bhs ie ie a 
INO BS icithes cede cisis .30-.40 | 50 a ae ie BAR ot ANes, 
LOCRM abies cutee 
NOT 9 At BP. OR Ree Le 43-.53 A Lb et ARTE lo cio tee ee Istete 
INOS20UOR. 5 Ba ee 39-.52 | 514).34-.47 LDR ees Cee | Rate eae ees 
NOR 2D Eh Past ee. Rt 135 AG. crsionee satis ee © fia.ge eas Sees ts 
INOR 22.05 h88.4 She, .45 | 45 .50 
INOU23 2.508. ee 85-.475| 50 |.44-.50 Niagara Falls— 
INOVZ4204 AS BE: -40 | 50 |.36-.43 1 Mie S Pe tat hs er Pak Ys Co So 
INORZ5 vaincd het Sek 35-.45 | 50- 37 SD borate Rcatveas Pac ator ae ots Lae ls 
70 Oia Rewnehyaeete eats 
INO MUS eee meee eens Sebel Ca ue 33 o FS RIC Oe fy oeseitaate a) ae 
INO R2 tren tae eae .375| 55 38 Oder cobs vote eter licen heise elles 
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TABLE [X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Concluded 








Locality 
and 


Occupation 






Wages | Hrs 


Locality 
and 


Occupation 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


i i ff | | ms fa | nn | a | 








Ontario—Conce. 


ee Ce 


i 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg— 
NOMS jer be Sheet : 


ee es Pr ary 


ee 


SASKATCHEWAN 


ALBERTA 


Calgary— ® 
1 











British CoLuMBIA 


Vancouver— 
1 





INTO el ids Phas Seas te 
INOR Siete. se eee ! 
INOAS 5.20. ete eee . 
TCO) 2: RRP re, SF : 
INOS Sess eee Oe 
INORG Bhd See ee 
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TABLE X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING (a) 


1929 1938 
Industry i | Industry 
and | Wages |Hrs| Wages ;} Hrs] Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per per Occupation 


SSSI ah ama | ra a ee EEE PERI EN fAeE ae (nea 


Cotton YARN 




















AND CLOTH INOW oor ke ueae ee 
INOS 2s) beets 
Pickers, male— INIOHE 3 oats 
INOAb lace komen teen. |. eRe lth .3805] 36 33 INCOMES 55 See OSB RT ee 
INO ahold sided, {Lot eee eg, Se) PHY 2 PeNOR D's 4. hes 
ING Gite a dose See. 2 Rate ee 33 | 50 OOH GANONEG 2; | eR Tee. 
SNe) PO ee el a oe 31 | 40 COM MNO Tenney fee | Pd ce) 
INGABO tag aaa et. 36 | 48 AS MNO MNS ocd SRR bos a Be | Oe 
INORG. . 2542 eco non se ss 34 | 50 BOs! BIN OWRO ss do BhOMEES. 
INSERT. 5. ch A- erde.d ave: [Pee See totes oe 36 | 48 ASH PUNO O.. toe SRee 
INORBS. 2. gute coe, tok 402] 48 OO HRN O MIL... cae ome 
INO Oa ae don fia. eben Willan F, 42 | 50 36 ING baie, 6 Se ae 
INIOHUO oss those a foe oe .06 38 | 48 ASU INNO MS) tau 4s st) a 
INO MIT 5. cata Jane: val 308] 48 OS Ml PMINO Wha ne ued oo) FT 
INOS! oie dea lack. eae RNS: 32 [150 SO PANO RES RR Ae Fh TOR A Lee 
IN OMG. .icic te Sek: 
Carders, male— 
(O89 Dae en ae eae .332 356] 32 AT AMIN GREE G5 LA TR CR 
INOS? cok ae Fee de hab le oc toe Len Sora 27 
INOS 5c cdaeae Ae aa. .34 355] 40 S¥/ 
INowe4 oe tan tan. .825 .384 | 50 50 ||Warpers, female— 
INOAG5. ic. cn ade eee Jol Pe SOT ENO R le yt aL tee IS 78 
INYO. SLO RRaen e Ae CoO Pies IEE lt AN .815} 50 OOH RENO HD Se ie A te Oe yg 
IND ABT ode Gad, .318 .83 | 50 50 PINO OS <4 done astet. 
INO aah Siitumh tie. hc 35. Vt SLOR Se. 35 | 40 50 INCOM oo sasaie a REN Me OS: LOR 
INO mp0 ae). 4.0 A. am CPA 33 | 50 UMS TSG Pater Breve ole eRe A Iam Sar Ae Ya 
INO WO ee ee eat. . 26 316] 50 50 INO DRG... <4. fe 
IN OSELT Soe t swe t 29 34 | 50 SOM AMIN OME Cok omen Mor aa 
IN opt CE eS eee 40 375| 48 CN SUNK ORe Boma Cent aan eal Bim: Robt on) Oe 
INO MES cat ee Ae. .36 36 | 45 Ae INO Oe odeasitescce: 
INO p14) 5. baad oe. 34 34 | 48 48 INO S10) 5. Lae Ve. 
INO SIS. . oh. ee 4. ee .36 37 | 50 OOH MUNO LT tec sachets 
INO 816.03. Sosa ek 30 30 | 54 48- 
53 ||\Spoolers, female— 
cat Saas Ey" ae panes Fan 32 | 50 DOM MRN OAs. Pee de Oe 
INO BD isso ote oes 
Slubbers, male and IN OAS oj.c.cs eats Aa 
female— BNO FRA. ct ete: OE. | Shh eS 
CER 2 a: Ae See Geen Gees been .295| 36 Shi NG RED:...\..28 Fe TAR, 
INO ME 2. is: Lith te ha. bec As ANB .846] 50 DOMBINOAMLG:. 5 <1 G4 cies: 
INOBES 501s Sette eae .38 .364| 50 D0) Wh BON OVMBT. « .cccichad ee STS. 
NOMA, 1 Be 124m |... 4.2m. LAT: .846| 48 ASH MAN ORES 0, «.-sct bie ctokl el is.¢isusteresete: laooks 
Nore aa? Se ee RR ee aed .824| 42 A ON BNO SED «cc shvteteccy ae: 
INO SGEG a5 Jott ee AM |cscc AO. US: SGU) ie Qi PANO ALOR.) idee ats te 
INO ME (soc ie eee 37 | 40 OOM GAN OE 5) Ie 
INOMRS 304, aebut. fe .348 .346] 50 DOPIPINOSA2 2 2 AE a das oe 
INO 9) of. setts ae | ors a: (EN, Boo) o0 50 
INODIO. . 62d. dey ARE Le OLE. LPS. .356] 50 “5i0) | PP ya ees Aes Baie 
INOS St om ote ee |. Re [Oe £32) |hb0, 50) MANOA s, este JRE 
INOM2 och ee ae A .3815) 48 48 
INORU3 ©. deh ABER. boat ats NA De. .896| 50 Ot CUNO UG AA ot OM: Fee tf Be (LE 
INO AL ast ee ee 238i .88 | 54 49 
ere Coie Pree Ty id el Oe ee 326] 50 50 
Loomfixers, male— 
Speeders, male and IN OEL oS cick lees tee 
female— INGER. occ ate ee 
OMB Got eet BM lo os decease SON WoC SG) tt BINO P32)... ee oe 
INO WE? fee Ae a ee ck .336| 50 SOY ti MING. BIS: Be) BE 
INO G63).<.2.) Be ae 834 .304! 50 SHOUT DINO MD. 3. be RR 
INO .984 0 Chg sab 29 .3836] 50 DO) PINOARG 5. 5. Re ER cle nae ee tee 
INO AEED occ sh AR te RAG << eee IRS. .84 | 40 50) |) MNO MR, 5...04.08.8 RE 
INORG: SAR ASR |e och cee tResce .327| 50 500}, BNOWIS...:....b 5. t8 
INO Fel ost Oe) oat a ee, ae. .29 | 50 OOS BNO PEO ch. ck 
INOS ee 5 ae Sue, Rei! 315] 48 ASH NOMS: seb ee che 
INO BBO Ae Bec: tee [ere 30 | 48 Arh MNOS wos. shat 
INO BIO. 5. och tok as BB. cs oa AS .295| 48 Ab yt MINOW. .5...f0ce. Kea 
INC oe: eas Pree Pa .30 | 54 50 
IN@ BUS. occ cok. MUR lv aco date | aes 
Spinners, male— INOW... 355.04 FR 
INDUR Lo Spe ebre sky 2. eae Ieee .28 | 50 50 
INOW 2) Seep s eee core Reese Ieee} Bole lian 50 || Slashers, male— 
INOS eee ne eee Al PEN) AY) SOR MNO. ML OS 5 Ad, EP 
INO 4 sek S pe .30 .28 | 50 SON MONG. M2) oc. dite d Ale 
INO GED. cde deb hs Sel eda dc Bb Se 32 | 40 BOR MNO SMS coe ce tet vet ened tlie 
INO THO. 021 ET Ba LO wah te ath 33 | 48 AS) DOING: 4.66.3. OB Le 
INO MEL. <5 eR ae 34 51, 1350 60) |) PIN: M5... scr ESS. 3. dee IE 
INOS “ORANG Ae ye Ree a ie Pana | 32 | 50 DORE MING ERO. SoG are ele awe otaeee 
INO REO: JAR gould sre cetlecccd soe, | 90 DOF NIN OVMRTs cisisc dees Lebel vs eaeetliae te 
NOBUO cos och He fee | Siae she, cate oe .388 | 48 ABRIL BINO. ES): cae wee aa + 
INO PLS Cesar tla Cae .34 | 48 ASHI UINOM OS castes areas 
INORUZ CN. cece eee aan a ete oes e297 Roz 55 
ENOGIS ott cece ale meen el ne .3884| 54 OARU TRIN OI. 0)).cle oe ccaheacdelh Meer ASAP es 


(a) Each number is a sample; see explanation on page 9. 
93444—6 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











Industry Industry 
and | and | 
Occupation Occupation 





eens | eeereretenrenetes | aces | eeeteereeeees | toast | atiatamear ees | aaa | SR | tee | ences | teenage | <—— 


Corron YARN 


Cloth inspectors, 
AND CLota—Conc. 


emale— 
1 


Drawers-in, female— 
al 


a 


ee oi 


1a, Cee. eee E : 5 Yardmen and 
labourers— 
1 


es oe ec 


Avuicisteetine eee 4 : f INOi dT tae ere ail icicte cterne elles 
REY). ep Ate Z ! ‘ WooLtLEN YARN 
MeN ES, eRe rea , S37 : AND CLOTH 


eee eeeee ere oes 





* Male. tFemale. {¢ Male and female, 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1939 
Industry | | Industry 
and Hrs| Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per | per Occupation 
hour | wk 
$ 
Winders, female-Conc. 
Wooten YARN (Osa Ue Ba: sayin Serle 
AND CiotH—Cont. INO VLC eee aes 
Carders, male—Conc. ING IES CNG Ot Loe Leh IR 
INTO’ | Gace ths tele & 82) OO! IP GINO. EO 8 tye OP [Loe ie so aie 
INORG On OF 200MOS, Hee NOL ZO, /.\ ein ob Reale i tie he Be 
INO. Qe © .87-.40 | 48 
No dO eerie eh i .41-.47 | 48 ||\Spoolers, female— 
INOPIEI SPSS es Be b SOO ABO AL WH MENTO NEL i AMEE etiie We a! a aie DS ae 
INO) PL Nes Fe 140) SABI MINOW INR Ser RPO. Ay Ieee 
INOS Tozer ee. 2. (Db) eS 725i) 427i HNO ws.) eee oe 
IN@5 14 Pirie MORN, aale otapey oo Dp ite SSO) OAM CINOAEA 2 he oe Ne 
INO SMUD) See ONAN acc. te [ae SOOO) Il WINOsO eee Ane, a! 
INORG eee SR LL ee (004) 40-1 SONOS 16... es oes 
54 INOVURL ae ek ee a 
Nia ek PA A, dw'c decid wee SOOO [VINO 0 ENN ARR elie SN Ei 
IN'GP ES. 22) Ae 26 BeH 00 P VINO IO. te 
INO LG) se ee hh le .32 | 54 
INO 520 53 Feo), 82=.36 | '50-| No. 10. ..0.....040.. 
54 ING hh SOCRN On ee 
INO 2 OR Oe a Oe SOP OA Hl GINO Mike. Sere ie hoe Soke ke PN 
ING), Weeee sce aS ais alll v's ss Ie .82-.37 | 40- 
44 ||Warpers, male— 
INOS BAG A set eee ae et Ua | eee 465] 45 CO PLAS an Pape 8 A ae a ate | i 
IN SF ke Rea a 
Spinners, male— USO Us fas i ial 
No Riis I ea, ame COMMAS, MANO El a Oe eet: 
INO 2 ike ENE Ad 2: 28D (Aa VINO. pee? neue AO ee 
UNO AHS SON ec ir IE SLOSS Wh INL UG) 0) ae 
No.4 ee ee ei 124 = ISON AQED INO Shiai oe ee ake ies OF 
NOR De tee cee Ce are. ates .25 | 60 IN Outi. clon ok Ae eit 
SINCE. SR eh rata Reece ate al ORG rage al | 7B SuiWo 
INO 7, Pea es pg .30 | 63 UNTOR MNO) hot a ae ae 
ING ORS. OU Neh ae Bre .85 | 48 INOS LO ari Math i te 
INGA EO. sockeye ae .46-.56 | 48 
INO ATO nT ime Se Dr RN TE Ae .82 | 54 ||Drawers-in, female— 
UNO eb 2 te One Ry IP ER a .3825| 50 INOW) ONS MI Le PR IA A 
ICO ALA Apaleiea a OH le .416| 46 INO ie Oa 
IN OSES TR ae ols Bite ASZMAOT || TEN O Mina, ik ieee ee 
INOME4 6 EE FOSS accte SO BO .30 | 54 ISCO 7? A 8 8 RO 0 CUE 
INO MED Se Re ae HH Bil Mb ol 150 INEM Dn os aeoeee es hae 
ING FBG sc ett obs Rei so to te Uh amet SLO My MINOMG ic ee aa 
INGOs can eee Pees (tas SEG nae BLU ica aT WIN oy Aa ee pa, Bl | 
INOS, 2222 ee ees, FORO Le SAS AIESO, NO MINORS ane on ee ce eek Mem ye 
ING BIG Hae fe Rah se BO 34-.38 | 50- No. 9.............. 
SS ENO LO cA a aD Rs Bla 
INO: 2072: Sates ne $94) HOO NO MLL: ces teeta eee ere ECO 
NOSE 2 Sree ie: 102 A INONLQ SE Reape alia ct acta isa: 
INON22 ee were: .33 | 54 Loom fizers, male— 
INYO as tats Shicsse, Seta MEP rane dl | Ua. £00 mf OO ONO AML, 20) totes 5) ace 
INOF 24588 SY ORE ahah POA bes | AGAINAS MNO wee. 3. Peat cacao iftote ea teak [PALE 
INO FS. he. ee 
Spinners, female— ING Qh) Sen ie te 
Oyen Nee Coke ety oe SO) HINO SON eae Gana aie 
Nop 7 dade circuits Fase aval PUNTER 8 odant Bhs 220) WDOUWWAENOGO) s. Deh aee ce WEE UY sma ceed | 
INOS Go eis Whe 2 |eees eee RS Ce SGP) S2 an MEQ dH MING eng os ee bah 
J fe)\U, CRAB a, as RR ea an EE JO4 POZA INOW tO tes Gaon VE IIR oT Ge Bhs 
INO SRO Se, OW Ae oe. | on, nee eee SOM PSO] MUNOMERD ccc Ser meee te eee ce ee ene 
41 INOW! 3) ooh Ae ee 
INOSAEG 22 28 Re BRAN, ci cnk Sime fl ee S2SwOd Ih VINOD: Lesh ae FR o's ste yas sce 
IN O.08G 53,02 Ae ee SOD FOO MN Otel oe 2c ORAS Te aah elke, 
INOMTS 12 ae a. ee: 
INOS fied ee ee 20— 1S 4b 5 OU) MINE 0) Wet ait 
INORG) ect ee a hes <a Petty ice SAMS MAN Ose be. t N N Oi 
INOSTOCR Ake fe UG. 20 | 50 INO-0L6) 5.21 RN hee 
ING MUG OUTER Be OO ae ae 
Winders, female— INO SER, 52 908 th ORE us Colne, 
INOW EL YOO Se Biel. tose Wee .22 | 49 INO MLO ORR A Saale LENE oles 
IN OMCD h SMRR: eae e 5204 "oL 
INIOWMES. ccc tee cht ae .29 | 48 Twisters, female— 
No. 4 ead pet OI fies! CGI Rog as i Ay Ae a 
INIOM WO eis eet ee .27 | 48 LAS (0.5 aaa i Pa ON ee 
INOWROL Secs eae Abe S LH COO | RMN Mune tee ess) Metre clo Daa ete hcl kag be 
INO Weg ts ea: SE ee eae ai PGS | WENO ea oct Ue Pech cide sheiraallenlery 
INORG 28 eR eR oe te S205 "00 DN) RN Sd 
INOMRO 5 actin aa eel ee ten acer: . 267} 39 INO:VEG. (Se pene. kG. | Oe. 
INOSLO SS 3 Ea, oe: SAFO TAOS MANOR EL 6. 0. ket aer eee cc sete tik Me oot 
INOS BLS Se ete. oh a, ae a AtFO4 Hl MINORS oper kiaincts etal dee ch Meee Il, Stan 
INOW D2 ks ae TOM: 5 atta ttets 20 | 55 INOANO 60, a 08 PUR 
NO) IS ete i ae | i 23 | 50 
INO na a ere |e cae IESE SALT OL: IN OOPLO 28 ree aime cs crate See die Bee 
INO MLD. oe Sem te Mets | soot oeollenerars EZOA VATS MINOn Lh, Slee Be foe el ae ee 


(b) Plus bonus. 
9344464 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1939 


























Industry ———_————— Industry 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.|} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
WooLLEN YARN 
AND CiotH—Conc. Finishers, male-Conc. 
NG bona s ch cca ek eseus 5 clei, | esters 
Weavers, male— ING UWE. contin BO OE | ann eeee 
1 SREVAD Abul o—eepuit4o! lly UNO-ML4E, ac. bacaue eels .383 | 50 
.26 | 48 .86 | 48 
.27 | 492 POT AOR) BNO. LD... .'. cline bee .40 J 
.405} 38 BOG) ed A ING. EG. Qokoetoe. dee | 30-.50 | 50 |.30-.48 
.346| 48 PAPAS RIN On id feb hac Rether en toe EOOm| oo oO 
135, | 50 POH MAS IEMINO.GLG..., acxve tees 5 ell cise Rent eel 
P21 EG .21 | 60 
.43 | 40 .42 | 40 
.405| 48 .405| 48 || Dye-house men— 
.B2-.42 | 50 |.382-.43 | 50 ING. Palisa... footers clone ro27 
.30 | 54 BBO UD A. IWMAINOMMMD 15. splits or tele ereretentaey eres 
P39 oS .507| 42 INO hoi. tec ee .30 
.847) 50 MTL MO HO RIN Os RUA casa tiie es lett esta evans teetooe 
.030| 50 .835} 50 TSIM SIE i APN Mara Ea 30-.33 
.24-.33 | 54 |.383-.37 | 40- 
48 INO 5016 bolas > Rel eOe ede |e ere 
OMe Me .389| 54 
.o9 | ol .42 | 48 INO SAA. clos vic natehot tele Boo 
.80 | 54 S30) 1654: INO ANS Ae acete. sta 380 
Ieee AUER ERL eatin ile. b .865 
.20 | 45 .20 | 45 INO MALO; cs oepies soe iets BY 
.18-.38 | 45 |.18-.26 | 45 
.16 | 48 .16 | 48 SIN OPAL. cs ee eee SRe locusts eee | eee 
.21-.27 | 493].21-.25 | 493 
.415| 48 48 | 48 ONOREED 20. othe em stele Wiad creeuorbealeceche 
SOR Ras: 155 INO 4130.) SPOR. Sere le ee tee ae 
.41 | 40 .42 | 40 
.25 | 29 2.85 | 39 
.312] 48 .312| 48 |Firemen— 
DG RAO TaD OMe 26-287) WOO! RUN iste 2 h.3...5 prelate ates api) 
Awe WeleoO= e419 Ly OOH" HIN Oe Mid. sntethe.c tees oes wae 
54 54 IN OS WB ic. Scale aeons eee .30 
ise. oeeoeee .25 | 44 OD sald NEON Ruta. 2) 2 ee ieee .o20 
BER eee 4 JOR ss} Ce HARP B ES PUI ont ca Pes tab e sal eoeeats 4 aah 
Sethe keliuah een aes abe ee 283] 28 B25 ODOM EN © MaO osc eee oie 50 
a aag Rea A Dvo Roe Lins seater tosl tue Sue .21 | 44 .23 | 40 INOUTET:: ss. <piaene eee .445 
.21-.27 | 54 .23 | 54 IN O24 08 3b. 2c Leese ecco ae 
Scie m RRs ER .384 | 50 285 DOU INO. I). ). . cba mineaen .48 
cease ae ee celles Ba PARE sees .300| 50 .335| 50 
ASFS36. OO. 1 8=.86 41250 Mt WNOwO.. Leer teen 895 
PO OME ARS 0135 sl ta ONO. OL wich. eeanes eee .87-.50 
45 INO 1D 2) 4 cake eae erator cetera el bi stats 
so SOM ObOR Me | «oct ereate (RE .84 | 49 .88 | 47 
eee) Oe I altos .20 | 45 .20 | 45 
sea tes Mae kee .18-.22 | 49 .22 | 493 Kwirrep Goons, 
.21-.23 | 43- .21 | 33-| InctupING Hosipry 
47 47 
si avaedbvekiees RAR: | ote. caste ieee ee .35 | 48 .42 | 48 
his See ee tt Ee i .53 | 50 .51 | 50 
.25 | 48 .27 | 48 ||Spinners, male— 
243.7, N00 eo 4— 385 1050 INOW... eer ee .875 
BE sae ca ER eel eee .25 | 49 £25 R44 NNO ben). Pee wee 1B2 
.30 | 46 EBS NA ORe VINO Mousa e eee .36 
sate crc Re EMRE c atepetete isto eeie te .o2 | 30 JST4IN5O' NOS ob eee 45 
SPE ds ae 5 Os Sonal | Re .21 | 44 93-1405 NINO. SnD). 2 ctoaeee ote cite lee ae ater bets tene 
wiaeca hile ote ete |ioie arse ceeee lle eee .28 | 303 .25 | 50 NOsA OT caked eersta ete oll oe ater ero lice it 
5, okie TOR se eb | o'er GR | ere .25 | 54 AQB ANS A IN O.B AG ofits cle detects tobe Ree cteratods I eraeeh 
Dae Oe sR Be | ERLE Soe le ae .380 | 40 £28 -\'35 4 GENO.B08 Tete ee te deal hee ellie 
Pete e cB Pe lies cake ete TA .202) 52 . 232) 45 INOW <.ck ee ee 20 eo 
aid eee echo | -atacada Ai shexel| eenkeee .32 | 45 .o2 | 50 INoGLO: ca: hese ee .26 
BL PS ye EE Ae | oom Ldsy |v! 925 roe: Wo NO. 1 eee eee .388 
Pen aay. AMES oe lo Boe .29 | 45 S25 1 VA5s ie NO bL2: 0. ete tine| 6200 
NOES... been eee .40 
Now... Sas 66 
he 8) ch hire OED, ,80-135 | 45 |.80-.35 | 45 | No.15......5....5. 45 
.27-.30 | 45 ‘ 45 INO: G8G: depres eee .25 
32-.38 | 494).32-.42 | 494] No. 17.............. 30 
5 cag aS Lacs he ey a 22 | 60 22 1160 || PINOLIBT... eke ae .30 
Leelseh ee eee .40b} 50 <4061:50"|| HINODI9.. |, eee ete sons leet eee lace 
Soe cept sree .3825| 50 138041554 [RINOG20.. ... peeieentie cereale. 
See ee ote ite .875} 48 1375) 148 laeINOM2). 5 ates 455 
ike ee 38=.48 | 55 |.88-.48 | 55.1) No. 22.......:...04.|.28-.04 
sieve ota lets Gini © oimote Stee Heine .30 | 54 .30 | 54 INO923 1...) (RUE pice teatilers = 
.40 | 50 -40.| 424] SNo-247. 2. tee ee .o2 
.85b| 44- .84b| 46- 
56 BD US TIN OS2D cc RAN chee cine tienes 





(b) Plus bonus. 





t Female. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 







Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


SS SS SS SSS SS ac a a at le fs 






Knirtep Goons, 
InctupInG Hostery 
—Cont. 


Carders, male— 
INO wl cae. kee Pe 


re ey 


see ee eres seees 
wes ee ees sos sesicoeccevevestcoess 
see ecese eres 


ee? 


sees etre rere rele reve eselesos 


i es oO ce aoc ay 


ee 
Se er ry 
es OO ee ce ie rs 


Ce ee ry 
CC eC 
see eeere ese cee le seco sre etoeeee 
see twee ee ee eee 


Cd 


Ce i ee ee ee i rd 


i i ee es car rd 
Oe i es fears 
Come ewes eer eee 


Oe Cs i eC re cers 


were eee e eer oee 
ee 
es oO ee oe ad 
eee wee ee eee eee leo reese reloe ses 
sewer eee eee eas 


er) 
ee ee ery 


ee a as 


* Male. Tt Female. 


i a ie ea rd 





ee ec it 


t Higher rates shown paid to silk hosiery knitters: 





Cs ee es ier ics iy 





.40-. 


.38-. 


a5) 


A es 


.28-. 


17-. 


.34-, 


33>. 
.32-. 


-50-. 


.25-. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















1939 1938 1939 
Industry —_——$—$< | q_—i(qcr Industry — | qc“ 
and Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages j Hrs and | Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per} Occupation per| per |per| per |per 
wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk.! wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Knirrep Goops, Folders, female— 
InctupiIna Hosmmry hao Hn DR Sees ote , 494].20-.32 | 45 |.20-.32 | 45 
—Cont. INO.) Oa co caictios es sates ; 55 .18 |, 55 .18 | 55 
INR worth eke cancers 50 y25 |} 50 25 | 50 
Cutters, female-—Conc. INOvpaccett menses 55 .23 | 54 23 | 54 
No. 9 .23 | 40 ING cD neice ere pak 45 .ol | 46 32 | 45 
No. BD APD OAL WEN Osi MGs 5 o\s ele otis poke ll <.s.o-c Means weet .24 | 48 24 | 48 
No BB TWO) HY VANIOs RL. c cin atts eho 8 siete | = sete eemmevel| sete fo2, |. 00 82.150 
No 807] 48 INOS: occ nekle ee aets 524 .27 | 524 25 | 524 
No . 265} 45 IN OND. hc ERS Eee 50 .303| 48 35 | 48 
No .385 | 41 ING: 0) cos Ree cea 50 PARAS 295} 50 
No .25 | 48 INGOs Hl. odctremipe setts 50 .25 | 50 |.21-.33 | 50 
No .26 | 48 INO U2 30 ecu eye bee 50 OD OU 25 | 50 
No SOA WGA Wl MNO ES....c s oeateteniee 492 VOR ASB AR) ool coves De 
No SOOT WTA Hy HN OWDAS . .sunceees cbt 44 .80 | 44 34 | 44 
No 422). 3 
No .24-.30 | 50 |\Menders, female— 
No 2G AO INOS Mt MAEM Feo 55 .18 | 55 18 | 55 
46 IN OR Ce NOLS neva 55 .20 | 48 20 | 48 
No H25.4\b0 ING... A Re eee 55 .21 | 48 21 | 48 
No .30 | 44 INOS eee ee eae 55 .o3 | 50 40 | 40 
No DSA OPIN Os 62's oo cist boteels. £teap ee |e ove: 5 eter eRe .386 | 43 34 | 39 
48 INOE ING ss cian PGES tote a liocets @ Beeeee eee .25 | 494 25 | 49% 
No PQS IPARSIEUPINO. hile! va ag cetres eine 49 .28 | 45 27 | 47% 
No .30 | 48 INO. VG ele bo reraie suaevall lave avelereiets fitcarsts .23 | 54 23 | 54 
No. Adee, NG..9.0. scare hotest 493] .315| 50 31 | 50 
Pressers, male— INOS 0 ic ro Pes occ aeteelecee .26 | 45 275) 35 
No. £28) |)b5 INO. bs eB ep oe te aie .25 | 50 25 | 50 
No. IB AS WIN Os alicia cg ee oat [is sealed ars ceihinees .84 | 50 33 | 46 
No. YAO AAS INOS. cee s ee 45 .28 | 45 28 | 45 
No. 85 4S UNO. 14 ee Be eae cerea cee lewmee .86 | 45 |.80-.37 | 45 
No. BF DOA MNO. LO suede ree ue Peete cease .82-.40 | 36-|.31-.34 | 46- 
No. .44 | 50 44 50 
No. .46 | 45 IN O56. 5 <6. hatte coe Lee ste cat ailicats's .30 | 50 32 1, 50 
No. .24 | 48 Ay owen (RMAs le 8 523 .28 | 524 28 | 524 
No. .80 | 44 TR ROPM ES IAT AEE da 50 .27 | 48 30 | 48 
No ODEN WAS ENO. CLO ihn Nee ae ee, ye ea |e ae . 267) 45 .28 | 48 
No 31-.38 | 48 INO! 20.) Beane. : 494] .29-.383 | 48 |.26-.35 | 48 
No .40 | 45 INOS he! AOR ee eae ale ee .2/ | 50 .285| 50 
No VAQ4) 205i) PNOM22 5 io. Ieee oes 493 io2 | 28 325| 36 
No .40 | 50 INO. Bek, QoePee REE sieve Meus ee .30 | 44 30 | 44 
No 43-58 | 44 ING: 2aen Aide dance 45 .328 | 48 32 | 48 
No .284| 44 INO. Za ae) tucas oe lieve rage lia tame .34 | 48 36 | 48 
No .49 | 48 
No. .68 | 44 |\Loopers, female— 
Finishers (sewers), On ee ORS ee ir |e ae .425| 50 37 | 50 
female— INGOs Wee ee eee ee 55 .o0 | 48 378} 45 
ING. Gee ane .25-.40 | 45 NWOltS ee eee F 50 .29 | 493 .80 | 494 
IN Giron. Mic dne seas .16-.23 | 55 ING: WIA 2h Ee ee ee ae eran cline oa 27 | 51 |.24-.27 | 54 
INO. fa. cae Cie .18 | 52 INGE OD snc RUD Bee orc MPAL ae eae .27 | 48 297) 48 
IN OMA ite Seaton dete .25 | 48 INT Oe 1G). iho See eet al ey ics PERL ati .344| 49 88 | 45 
No. .26 | 48 INOS ois, tae aoe 55 .30 | 54 30 | 54 
INO Gece cdes ewan: .21 | 48 IN GYSG..: sect meals TE 45 .ol | 45 305} 45 
INOS Ree Bee cE ete Be ati igeca's 207 WAS INO: G0) ae ea ee eS Cr. dias oe .40 | 40 37 | 44 
IN Och Sites egies Ge va nate as eeu let ees K .29 | 48 TCO WRN CUA a ea gt (eae 44 .28 | 50 26 | 50 
INO? MS ile ee aan 3 : i 120=;30 145-1) PNOMML. J. ee 524 .23 | 524 24 | 525 
50 INO: 22) ccc eee 50 .26 | 48 26 | 48 
INOCAO: 35 cel tiee rue D5: HED) eR OW Midi o's )c, te ttoke Setanta: ereiotdl avec] oso .395| 48 .42 | 48 
INOW. cde mee see 26 | 50 ING. D4 o.oo ean ellis cee eeal ke .29-.34 | 48 |.30-.35 | 48 
ONTOS nc eu cteetnerere Hells aay s areal ie tes 34 | 34 HNO. Dy ie a's See de ride cle e: eatenahl eoters .34 | 34 .27 | 48 
IN OSS). es Steller ceased cave tone rine .ol | 48 NOMIC cc ste dele neers 494 .43 | 48 42 | 48 
NOSE ese ae 31-.37 | 45 INO. age Ras Sopa ices oman cate .920| 50 31 | 50 
INO BS ies Oa en BOTA) MAIN OF, Weis 0c ton emcee ei clecelhs wal Olas 4311, 50 39 | 50 
ING ABs cic ne ar, ceed san .o0 | 46 INO: LGr Ou seme cae 494 . 293} 37 32 | 38 
Dee ae B? laaapiaeinl be a ae ata .24 | 48 IN o20i. Mcgee tee 45 .380| 48 365] 48 
INO AL Ss sic ac tees mse Beife.'s c's Greets ae BA ba WMGIN OND eS Reten eEM ce gteccreead cts, ace .30 | 50 315] 474 
ING: MOL eee ome aoe face cleteer 821,48 Ue INO. 22... 2 alee eels ete ctatelslerors .36 | 48 42 | 48 
INO. 20: eo. Jae eee 29 | 48 | 
INOS Zils sss eee tiers 21 | 54 eres: male— 
INOS Zoe csstedaearee .23-.382 | 30- OF BL. ote dehe ie tals ele Pee toate 62 | 50 .624| 47 
46 UNG, 8a... eee te ot P 55 26 | 48 26 | 48 
INOW2S;, sc coe seal 27 1.50.08 DNGdid. Ol .k dem eal tices daent dean .23-.36 | 494].20-.40 | 49§ 
INO, 24..5 co tects .29 | 50 Not £4,500. eee ae 494 fololoo .34 | 50 
ING, 2B, Joa tA, Aeon aA Tee eho 24) 50) AMINO: force chee ct ae 45 .49 | 45 515) 45 
ING 200 o be dee cee le te ciate red eters 2531 49ENT INOLNG. ...cstctels ote 55 .42 | 35 43 | 43 
INO, Blea e hock tee Doig ACTED MANO. Bdiavc'cic cts ool ste Gol ois so sparse ates .51 | 38 52 | 54 
INOS 28... ote ct tone £35: (sO0. Ma MNOS HOT sc ne cecebeels falls see stacinh ats ae .43 | 38 47 | 384 
IN Os 20) 0 sie ote diets af ciall’s ow nese ctulane . 293) 44 NOW FO. th eee te al See ore tal sods dwn 811550 434] 50 
No .285ln42 Te INOMLOL 2. cc ah ete eteated © ole cots ete crete .42 | 50 425| 48 
INGO dts Oe en eee 524 .380 | 524 30 | 524 
IN GHG cs ooh wets ote cell comet Ae ctallicrs a $25.44 0 INO. 12.52 ct tee oats 50 .52 | 48 52 | 48 
ING: Sav. c cece Me eed $84 14800 INO T8. 5... ute ctrl + 0.2 oblate ote .323] 48 .333] 48 
INO. Oda co ccene BAM. .844| 464 No. 14..........00-- 50 -40 | 50 .435| 50 
No. .89 | 481 No. 15f.... : .38 | 50 .8521 50 





*Male} ft Female. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 







Industry Industry 
and | and 
Occupation Occupation 














Kwirtrp Goops, 
Inctupinag Hosmry 
—Cone. 


Boarders, male-Conc. 
No. 16 


Inspectors and examin- 
ers, female— 
1 


. : Sink YARN AND 
Mat senate Mesit .36 4 ; Fasrics 






ce eeeeeseeeseelseseesec|esee 


sme oeere oer eselaseeecersise see 


tea seeeroe seco sles eeevoeteses 
seer eeeeresreoselaoseseseeleeee 
ie ee fo 
ce rereee rer erselesesesectesss 
eereecesereroeels coos cesieses 
Oe ee ee ee oe ey 


ee ee oe es 


es fe ay 


oe Oe ee oe aed 


esecceeeseevreeseseoeeseorieoee 


{tFemale. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


Sik YARN AND 
Fasrics—Cont. 


Spinners, male— 
No. 1 


ee 


male 8 Gs .24-. 24. Soko” an ey 185") 523 


eoleseceeeeloenee 









1938 1939 













Industry a | 
Hrs and | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per Occupation per |per| per | per 













wk. wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 


—— |__| —_—_ | —__ | —_ | | —_  — | | SS | SF | | | 


see ecorreescesreseerleceeesesioves 


galls: xo saherovel sts eal mien eon Oma (204i 00! | INO auc. J eaicuretaaeal > a's.< areal means 302] 33 .257| 583 
Welteace'e wr halos! ee em mOURiOnn’ S40 MOO: UNO. Of, (08 pee streeellls aye crete etal | eee 335] 48 |.34-.42 | 55 
er ailfoverels- fel bell tot evetad | PMN tore Ss EQ ns 2100) "| YOO II MIN Oot Gitte e.e brasier ere crell eve ntetereial| otters 30 | 32- .380 | 55 
Sal cars o:afotatet tegetets 55 
28-.36 | 55- 37 | 50 
els Reavateratlfobeteds 60 
Suet < race ofelafal| shat hal OMe COM NOUMIRN - ) <t Oi 220 IAN Ona serie prapsterets fail fefei etal atta 28 | 40 .85 | 40! 
anil s phetelels: aher| azarae 9 eae OMNI 124 OOS MIN Os sO carats are eteletsreter akell eetere satel herons 32 | 50 263] 50 j 
safes a sterile Le neecu lamb ceed AOU On Leterme sickracterstelatall atele le ceterec | atetets 34-.36 | 50 |.34-.36 | 50 
ALO CORA ACS Ho oon) Ja8{|8 Gc 27 | 55 27 | 55 
SS (ON SA ie eae 35-.37 | 48 |.35-.37 | 48 
all esata’ s osevetal  tetatoll ne MOM MOOMIB ©7404, 1) 30-1] ML INOr dass... seletotreteraial| eae creistsretel| ater 35 | 55 5 | 55 
Jan AOraaaseas al busooo ol\a arc 405} 55 405} 55 
23-.31 | 55 |.20-.31 | 55 
stot] saree j-tatel| hatotal| COU OOM MUG. OO J OUI! Ie INOseQecrsrs css clelerst<ferelalisie.s »ictelctellista ters 36 | 50 50 
Rete elon e atrteieteferet tats wiht aie aieats 34-.44 | 50 1.35-.41 | 50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 











1929 1938 1929 
Industry ———_——_— Industry 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages » and Wages 
Occupation per |per| per Occupation per 
hour |wk.| hour hour 
$ $ $ 
Smx YarRN AND Boz room workers, 
Faprics—Conc. female— 
INOS chee elere eather oe olen 
Pickers, female— EN Gro) aes cd neve eed id cae fe alk bas 
NON RL AR A EIDE oe Lecvcscil brtrass Bali IN OF SE aaa ee wakllah eee fa lb wae 
INO, SOS RREERER LD A [OE os keeles 18-. 25 NOFA. Bs bance ay 
NOMS Rik Be ob Seale es cee le hers .20 WN GUGL Mis dak oh naelee bee ois 
NOMA PCO? g GR ee £25 IN ON Gir Mea bane ob. oe 18-.26 
INOMMOIE hE rete ete bag DAL 
NOMGB jt encetites. te ike B21 Shippers, male— 
INOMAGS hice Se eae week cee eae .20 IN OVER. 2 Rah fat .327 
NOSES cihocsak aetiees koe dt ome R20 NOM. ihe ode ook ons Were oe et ude 
IN OOM sete ARES. RE UG £25 IN GMB Bo.5 dee koe 40 
NOLO Jontes cease te cikae: $45 IN OVER Re 2 ook See 265 
Deon SE Se ee a ee ae ec 320 NOPE tome Lee ia! ue .60 
INOMGE SM, 27S .40 
General helpers, male— 
Bec | 0B», ieee RS CA ie ees os al) .3873 
EN OFS Pose, Peeelee. CRE | .22-.30 READY-MADE 
NOG Ad: oot SIME. Oe OF Mie .22-.31 CLOTHING: 
INOtg.4 Aas od see be (Ra 24 
INOW Be. Nao nc. che cole dave le Be 20-. 25 A— MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
INGHBG Seo (cee, kee. 19-.37 SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
IN OMT Ja cok HR ee 85 | 44 |.31-.36 Per 
Cutters, male— week 
INO: Siti. ds Poe Hohe ts ea le ee .26-.34 INO 2 Bais es 39.00 
bate Mt pees Ser Oe 8 ee ee | 
INOMO.Gh sc asaoa dele ds. tas clles. 26-. 40 INOS Aa) SME ORR Clg 
INOMLOM 5 Bet OE Te 215 NOMA so pcek MOR Oe ke 
IN OSE SEM EE Pe Poll IN OEOAS EES, SRO ARNG MOO Sk 3 
INOS cd. Be be eee Shots lhe .30-.38 INNOOMO REE SR, PEE i at 
JSC CIE one ee Se 2: Se ae bee j 
se dae a. LAR Mates Uo Wp Bk GU ae rg Be ae iM P cc  ae  A 
Eee) ae 1, Ae ed 6 ee Ye OP soem | mec leg ee Tie a gh ed a A TY 
INOS Ee oct Dita che 615} 52 .40 
INGHR Os ted eee (amen aaa: 40-2451) 450). 4024550 45 ON GID. IPP COTE, 2 The 
INGHLS Meese aes [inte ae -42-400)) 30=),.38-"49)) 34-8) UNiGi ES ios. US ob Ge 
34.00 
INGMR4A 2 Me cme f .56 | 464 . 682 34.00 
IN Ono Bho ck seo ke ete od a .49-.65 
INGAUG Reh cite Seu a oc ke ca laee, .29-.31 25.00 
NONE TEED cob... eee .565] 494 PEE 201bd) S400 SIMON GUTT hock cs obec cle locales ctdccs 
IN OSIM icf ede eee .30-.79 | 51 |.36-.62 39.50 
No. VOI). oceans lte .56 | 50 .526 INLETS BO toc, cate 40.00 
INO MORE arate. 5 Peed fBk ek 27-.36 
IN G20 Pe 2h ee SE Poe ih a 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— INOUE at Mee eee iets eRe ae 
tel INOW OUER ct od ae 34.00 
44 Trimmers, male— 
INO TE os. Ree ee 34.00 
SIC ia JE Ae A HE I ge 
NO. WOM be ceiee eyes ee es ee 
INO WATE SRT a aD Whe oa | 
IN OSUE SRM ce he cece tee co NIL Uh 
aifo hak Sane a ct ei | 
IN ONAN Bic apt teke 34.00 
IN ORS E OID: ch tee OM A ne LAL 
NOMA O er ok at 32.00 
INOMIO Ls a.8 ace 28.50 
IN OAR oF eosin oto 28.00 
NOM ZED tA hc etd tet weit eM ieee 
IN OPIS Reicks & a cceots ee 33.00 
IN OPTS SU. cheerannee 27.00 
Basters, male— 
INCOR TR iio chcverecierets 35.00 
INORG 3:4 ARTO 5 EG RA 
INOWRON abc ly a APM HET 
INO} A Pe FR EMR By ng: 
INI SUED: OR SARE R TAE Te ly ts: 
INOHMGUA Side cick tat bercbton| obrrs 








fe) Work shirts included under Ready-Made Clothing—B. Men’s Work Clothing. 





per 
wk. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1929 1938 1939 



































Industry Industry | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per | per} Occupation per |per| per jper per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk.) week | wk.| wee wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE Sewing machine oper- 
Crornina—Con. ators, female— 
‘one, 
A—MEN’B AND BOYS’ INO EO vac te ab ice ace le solomon stent 10.00-| 40 | 11.75-| 42- 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 15.75 16.60 | 48 
—Con. INO 10... eesti e loccish areReiES 11.50 | 32 | 10.00 | 32 
INO. ML ods etek el oees pe cele 13.25 | 48 | 12.95 | 48 
Basters, male—Conc. INOMU2). «cba coe ss Rea ere 12.50 | 44 | 12.50 | 44 
LG Oe EN ee dl Meee ees sl Rar 9 TES Ist 2 fei Wr Sie Foe | i ik oe LS a cl 17.50 | 50} 10.00 | 40} 10.50 | 42 
INNGs Broa cas es rate eras oe etal eerie T9RSU AS LIOROM ee cir GINO. A , isles Rieree she |)s + © <eisebel caine 14.80-| 44] 14.30-] 44 
IN OOe Ui ied cecalbe eiell Co. eee a 19.50 | 38%} 19.50 | 38% 16.00 17573 
ING HO oc. oincehie sacl ales eeeneee 98100) | 444 28-00 Nias PINGS siecle. a0 sce 15.00-| 44 | 13.00-] 44 | 13.00-| 44 
ENGL... 1s, cetees eee 93.50 | 44] 22.50 | 44] 22.50) 44 21.00 19.00 19.00 
TIN OSHIG view «ea eiie.s opt 39.00 | 44 | 22.00-| 44] 24.00-| 449 No. 16............. 20.00 | 433] 18.50-] 432) 20.10 | 43% 
39.00 38.00 21.75 
DOS Lacie pie Stel bcs s SRO Caer 35100; | 440) wSo. OOM ASHE INO.eLi.. |. «teehee 2 foie 22.50 | 44} 16.50-| 44 | 16.50-] 44 
FONT MEE fais. 5c oC teravebe tells aie oe paved ouetphe 16.50-| 32-; 10.00-] 18-| 19.50 19.50 
OSTA WSO MeL OTOO Hoe Mr UNOs LS. 2 » selec otis tere om ecclbieisnsl| pteiel» 15.00 | 40 OM 44 
Basters, female— ING iO. fo Tees Soa 14.00-| 44 | 12.25-| 44] 11.35-| 36 
Nga A. see ess. 23.50 | 44 | 13.25-| 44 | 13.25-] 44 f 20.00 19.50 16.40 
22.00 20.00 
IG eiictoss see ae eae al pene 13.75-| 44] 13.75-| 44 ||Button sewers, 
15.85 15.85 female— 
WA hc cy beach tie Mei 18.00-| 44| 18.00- 44) TETRIS SI React 13.65 | 44| 13.65 | 44 
20.00 20.00 BANNED. en oats atte eg etate 22.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44] 18.00 | 44 
IN ee yk Hae, osha ere he ee LARS AOU ee SO 20 WL PING. 1S oR ladies s seri Oxteees se] eo ee 13.75 | 44 | 13.75 | 44 
Dato a Spee RPA RST acct (eas Pa RR UF FAI T2570 SUG BB WSO Sta ING, VAs ae Nelelibleie sae] <selsidieeisieels 19.50 | 43 | 18.00 } 44 
INGO WMG Bisitathere mee Tee, oo yk als 13 165-1 4a A654 OT ONO. MD leet Sse ssl eilioieretele ep eihie wpe 17.00 | 44 | 18.00 | 44 
19.80 19.80 IN GO AUIB c's oda ttte see elbisis: so aietensifieara 10.00 | 38 9.10 | 35 
ANY ay eM Re REE TNs cbs cued aie tes 1000.1 384) 10.00}. 8848 (No.7... ..c tins. Pele c ec ber phdes- 10.00 | 383} 8.45 | 384 
NaS deka. foette tales 10.00-| 52 | 12.50-] 48 | 12.50-] 48] No. 8.........c eee fe eee e ee edocs 11.05 | 48 9.85 | 48 
13.00 14.50 15.35 EN GeO crcfoks clectake Scalia le ae eigtll Bote ts 13.50 | 44 | 14.00 | 44 
Ind. Bah ekere Sas Bees Bice ol voiete TTISOS AR a GO- 14 Suh ONO. LO. 2 o's hociceae wells occ ge wail wee 12.75 | 44 | 18.50 | 44 
18.60 15.60 Noy Tae lowes aes 17.75 | 433] 14.65 | 433] 15.95 | 43% 
INGO ree Pec a eel eta ee Grate eee TUSOOH AL T1300 We44 HW) NOT 8... sicaaake 22.00 | 44} 26.00 | 44] 26.00 | 44 
tle Ya LS Mw Pea AY a aR 1490011 4451 1400 ude T) Nop 8... celeste dee 22.00 | 44] 2600] 44] 25.00} 44 
INOS stalls. cre see eat 15.00 | 433| 15.25-| 433) 19.25 | 432) No. 14............0[eeee eee efeee- 25.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44 
19.15 1 ONGBAB. «i 8e. 4 WM. oo a deme eae 12.35 | 40 | 12.95 | 36 
IN ais thie ate Cake nee 17.00-| 44 | 18.00-] 44] 16.00-) 44 
20.00 25.00 27.00 
Noto ts Oe Ae Ps 14.00-| 44 | 18.85 | 44| 12.50 | 36 |General hand sewers, 
18.00 female— 
INOsHbE a.o.0's ots tote 14.00 | 44] 13.90 | 34} 15.15 | 44 
Sewing machine oper- BG WING, 2. his, 6 ale diets da miei Stehel drole relliaie 61 12.50-| 432) 12.50-| 43% 
ators, male— i 16.20 16.25 
INO MIUR cE tks seats 32.00 | 44 | 21.00-| 44] 22.00-| 444 No. 8........... ec feeeeeeeefece> 13.65-| 44 | 14.50-| 44 
38.00 36.00 16.00 16.00 
NO aera: Risicie love oieveisvelll atte avdhes elllatse's OS (OD Nea 23 00) 1 44 We NOL Id bale dete ate teed ctovevelstatess)| charac 14.00 | 44] 14.00] 44 
NGS clad s cle tae raellsts s dee ciltoe’s DRM ee aul eG, oso 1d ING: CDi ole e ce ells tte cieifle seis telele|iabe ssc 13.75 | 44] 13.75 | 44 
31.50 31.50 NINOS 1G), csc chvclete eel iets sete soll gates 13.20 | 44} 13.20 | 44 
INO’ GA crete c welts re ILTEAE hike e alee sie D8 FG 4aee 8 BO-W44 Ru INOL) Pace och creer 7.00-| 52 | 12.50] 48 | 12.50 | 48 
39.50 39.50 | 9.00 
ATG Guico cabal cable Choe ccaney Raee 98 75-| Agel 23,15-| 43h) No, 88, ckl.b eee. telat de ea |4e es 10.00 | 48 | 11.00 | 48 
28.50 26.70 BY AN 0 ose ee te sells 8 havea otto 10.00 | 384] 10.00 | 38% 
Osi O sees i orcad s hlehtae ects Mal hates 23.32 | 44 | 23.32 | 44 A WNTOD 20... oy DMM corte tadas x4 16 06 | 424) 17.07 | 444 
INOS Wid ateeis ate cate sha eral eee: c/sferaialllkezass D5 OO 44 aeen  O0-|a44 A UN Oy at oc oi. S cei aepeelicls oletcpescotid a's 11.00 | 44 | 11.00 | 44 
34.00 34.00 INO: 12. it ote tettt 11.50-| 44 | 14.00-] 44] 14.00-| 44 
BOP UBB i ck anh! Maal Gabo ccaalolans 17.25 | 384] 20.75 | 384 14.00 16.00 16.00 
IN OLED seta 28 hobo cie BRAN tetas ce umietaiens V7 Sb G48 23 8D. 4S We aNOMIS s s5,./0%- eee leer 17.00 | 44 | 13.50-| 44] 13.50-|} 44 
INTO Aceh rae: she coal hele hee cists 22.00 | 44] 22.00 | 44 | 16 20 16.20 
ODD Cee os calte ake 38.75 | 4331 30.00 | 432] 31.65 | 433] No. 14........ cece eee e eee enlace 16 00 | 44] 16.00} 44 
1 eae ae RG I RE BOS! BY pg | 40 00-0440 40, 00-h44 EO Nios 16.588 25 Eh te tat art braieleniefisrcins 15.50-| 44 | 12 25-| 36 
46.00 46.00 18.00 13.25 
IN OV AB's sk crete ..| 22.50 | 44} 22.00-| 44 | 22.00-| 44 } 
35.00 35.00 Finishers, female— 
BN OG 14k; 205.5 sistaleota-etd 17.00-| 44] 22.00-| 44] 22.00-] 44% No. 1............. 20.00 | 44} 13.15} 40 | 16.35 | 43 
24.00 35.00 35.00 Ble INOW $2 cos bho oleae oe ola cicleien teins 13.75 | 44 | 14.50 | 44 
INO: LO, cbs a5 sists iete shel ae pe alc toe 25. 00-1' 44) 20. 75-|,44 § ON. §8.608.. bh tealls seen se cons 13.75 | 44 | 18.75 | 44 
28.00 25.38 INOp 44s i0'ss ot cede ool sic eet RH clans 12.00 | 36.) 11.25. },37 
INO}: BB's <.. lain steers estan aie) foesail aterens 13.75-| 44 | 13.75-| 44 
Sewing machine oper- 17.50 17.50 
ators, female— BAONOS (Gilsciccdece cee lcies ve bleraliteee 12.70-| 432} 13.30-| 432 
IN OF glee POR, Lice afew |lebste 9.50-| 48 6.00-} 48 | 16.20 17.40 
15.00 12.00 HS INIOY sfidasva'e crete Pty | AR | PAE 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
INO} Be ee eck Bic eitt ee ovals eels mine 16-75) 84} 914.10 1-21 | Nod Sia.i..2 I ee Se 5 Ta SPP IY 10.00 | 48 | 11.90 | 48 
ING bps Wes. «bind aed eRe c's eres ielerers 13 75raea 13. 20°44 OD ONOF AOE u...s acteees Seles so oanlp saree 12 50 | 44 | 12.50 | 44 
No} (Ol eres care bee eee os baci ames 13 76—|) 4401 4. 50-1) 44.) 1 NO: 10h... sc  cee eee celise «< oleleiol,. ane 13.00-] 44 |} 13.00-} 44 
18.00 21.00 | 15 00 5.00 
INOS sDis Bee oe BERT Bi oc bie cls ece 12.25-] 432] 13.30-| 43%) No. 11............. 20.25 | 433] 16.00 | 43%] 17.60 | 43% 
21.50 19.95 MP ONO 1B 2 oe ceatoallseiamietoectem er: 18 50-| 44 | 18.50-| 44 
No. 6 Seite BN (Boer 13.75-| 44 | 11.00-] 44 | 21.50 21.50 
28.50 28.50 IN Osi Sten ciceeere ceitete 18.50 | 44] 20.00 | 44] 20.00 | 44 
INGE) Uistie ee casters lea oetyenalte paul) 1450071442) 14.00 1 441 Nov 14... cc cere cc 16.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44]. 14.00-] 44 
IN Gl ot Sara esac chs urrulcamee cetera. 14.40 | 48 | 14.40 | 48 20.00 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 









































1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Industry | Industry 
and Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per} per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. week |wk.| week | wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE Under pressers, male— 
CriotHine—Con. OMS) Ten AR. prehey ah 29.00 | 44 | 22.00-| 44] 19.00-| 44 
24.00 28.00 
A—MEN’S AND Boys’ INO aside ak Beko BAe e ee oh Mon es 20.70 | 44] 20.70 | 44 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS ter Rae ee eee see wee Se 20.68 | 44 | 20.68 | 44 
—Con. INO SIs oe NG eae ee 16.00 | 31 20.80 | 44 
INOS AL ee Veen abl Piapees, en | Bl 21.00 | 44 21.00 | 44 
Finishers, female-Conc. PR ak 9a Uses SAA eis dale Ws oo 22.25 | 42) 18.85 | 38 
NOPD Mya te DU Es de vars ev ols 9.00 | 27 9.20.4 20 BMINGWT takes Neo. ok wcadhce 6 16.72-| 44 | 16.72-| 44 
NOPIGR A Seek sy 22.00 | 44 | 21.50 | 44] 15.00-] 44 20.68 20.68 
21.50 NORMA SARE te Ws oll eo 21.00 | 44} 21.00 | 44 
NO 22S eR IRS eer lL. 10.75 | 20 | 10.55 | 31 INO MOT bil ck EE ckred ole o es 19.25 | 48 | 23.00] 48 
IN OES M0 acs SiskS oe om 16,00) |, 44 We l8. 25-7 440 14:35 WB pNOudO Ges o4cGb EEL och cs cteec. 12.50 | 384) 12.50 | 384 
IN OME XS s sce SE Ws serectalng ok 19.25 | 48 21.60 | 48 
Pocket makers, male— Nome Aah EOE ah, de 12.10 | 48 | 14.35 | 48 
IN OMBL SE fysd A ak 36.50 | 44] 29.00-] 40 | 30.00-]| 44 No. 13...........0:1...00..4.05. 12.50 | 44] 16.00 | 44 
39.00 40.00 
INO: 02 So /5 5 A oh ctl 39.00 | 44 22.00 | 30 31.30 | 44 || Tailors— 
Bowie gs, By. ae hee kT, ee, 28.60 | 44 28.60 | 44 DCC AT PRE SPR | SI Ma | A 26.75 | 44 26.75 | 44 
INGE Bas 5d el ee 28.00 | 52 25.45 | 48 25.45 | 48 IN OLG2 De sig Me AME [Ris asics Wiser 26.25 | 44 26.25 | 44 
INOMED Se TOO toa laa, eS 26.50 | 48 26.50 | 48 INOWB ake 1 eee ee 35.75 | 43 31.30 | 26 
INOUE Oe Ie cok sel aeak siecle wae 34.00 | 44 36.00 | 44 INO Aes Vel ee hae dee Pek Wes 25.00 | 44 25.00 | 44 
NOMEN). eRe nk Lee. tice 30.00 | 44 35.00 | 44 INOMRS URE i me Tee TM os 28.50 | 433] 31.75 | 432 
INOW Sheehan noe 25.00") 44°) 36,00 44s) 86.00 1440 WIN OG 001 Shoot UE bce Ns des 22.00-| 44 | 22.00-| 44 
INO WO BA Lee Parsee fee ho 42.00-| 44 33.00-| 44 } 28.50 28.50 
48.00 48 00 SONG. te ees ee be 28.75 | 45 28.75 | 45 
Ce CORR ee On aS | a a | ea 35.00-| 44 CO 00-144 BRINGS Oy JERR Se MP ys La Be aie 25.00 | 48 22.25 | 48 
45.00 40.00 Bi WNC lo 8), Bee een 30.00 | 432; 27.50 | 42%) 27.85 | 433 
OG ARR Ae SAH CGR dr hae ee oth oes 20.00 | 26 UAT Wh STA NOLO 9.3 Lo LM 22.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 
TLS RP OAR Sete ee We | AR Se | 44,00 | 44 | 44.00 144 B sNow Mt vic ckbe) J) 25.00 | 44} 32.50 | 44] 32.50 | 44 
INOUS RL do Bok BIR har clbs + SOL 00 | oe, | 17 50h Aaa AN. 18 10). 188. eR EE ee, Ml ook 22.50-| 44 | 25.00-| 44 
28.50 28.50 
Examiners, male— IN OLB 5.0 boels MBE s sx boc s Peo be 28.00 | 44] 28.00 | 44 
OMG Oy es RR AM oc or 44 1138.00 |. 44°) 30.00), 44 1 ANG. 04... j.08.) ObTe ie clecellss. 20.40 | 44 | 18.00 | 36 
0 
Uf Ry 9 a ee aed | a 22.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 
(TOES PERMA SDT a0 6 eaten, SRG | Bale 23.32 | 44 | 23.32 | 44 B—MEN’S WORK 
ct Ay Sa SO at Se eae | Re 25.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44 CLOTHING 
1: ah: MED AOR a SY ae Gy 1 Mer 27.50 | 48 27.50 | 48 
La a SMe SS tam, | SAR Ob | Wa 28.00 | 44 | 29.00 | 44 Cutters, male— 
NOOR eA, SO100 (644 1 923150) F 4b 238049 PING il Mt o doBbod aell leet coclt oo. 20.00 | 472! 20.00 | 48 
INGER SATS, came Pe poe 26.00 | 44 25.00 | 44 TNO. thie: forbear ec Ts come LE Ae 20.00 | 45 20.00 | 45 
Of BIC Ea a Re, Wet | Bae 18.00-| 44 18.00-| 44 ING HES his dons OU ree He 27.00 | 48 27.00 | 48 
25.00 25.00 ING HVS Pes ordvdetty Sete [Dare db wevaeflh-g os 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
INO R10 yeicande terete ets 30:00 |) 432) 26,00" | 432))...28.00).) 499" (INO. 05.u)..'. o2..2.851. do. lee. 25.00 | 44 25.00 | 48 
IN ONLI Re ti AI. ok eae. Ge 30.00 4 30.00 | 44 INO .ARG Re Se ial Oe Eis 18.50 | 48 20.00 | 48 
UNO: ZO SOE ALS Han CET, 15.55 | 48 15.55 | 48 
Presses, male~ ra 1c pce aon eS Se 21.00 | 494} 21.00 | 49% 
0 A Se ae 37.00 | 44 24.00-| 44 22.00-| 44 DONO TER de BSB Ae 24.00 | 463] 24.00 | 464 
23.00 34.00 NOLL be MoE. Ace Ak 27.55 | 48 27.55 | 48 
INORG eRe Nh ete ae ee 20.68-| 44 20.68-| 44 IN OM ects coo ka 25.00 | 44 28.00 | 47%] 28.00 | 47% 
28.75 28.75 IN OD ARZ! Ricochet Ree ARS.-g SERRE ee 30.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 
NONE Gio sidado ds 31007) 48)1)\400;20 | 30) 31.50 1.44 No. 18 ak ocd coadloode lok. 22.10 | 432) 23.35 | 432 
41.00 BP INOS RA Re hg bee ligee ate i eae 23.00 | 50 23.00 | 50 
IO: A Be sid, Ose ORI ER. sd bee ee SLL00 | 40t)  SU.00 odd th UNG AR ae da kd Wahode le i 15.40-] 55 | 16.50-| 55 
Ne ei woe EM ae Peers Laas 4 32.75 | 41 31.20 | 38 | 22.00 23.10 
DON Oi ei cbeteaes|) ccee eee te ot 19 75-| 432] 19.25-| 433] No. 16............. 35.00 | 44] 26.85 | 44] 26.85 | 44 
22.00 23.00 INGA Melee gegen: . SoReal 26.00 | 50 26.00 | 50 
INGER VEU A abate Aloe Seu lbs 27.75 | 44 27.75 | 44 INIGUS peey t ich Oe 37.00 | 44 31.70 | 44 31.70 | 44 
INGPSs cenit cde Ee 20.75 | 44 25.00 | 44 Tito pe ee Oe See 35.00 | 44 382.00 | 44 32.00 | 44 
NOPE Fi slo dahe ENR k dT ae 30.00 | 44 80.00 | 44 INGROZO WN raataracale eee oa eee [pe 81.95 | 44 80.35 | 44 
ING. MO Be. choot ROI. deo d08e 23.04 | 48 17.69) |, 44910 SNOL.OE Be oe cae 34.00 | 44 35.00 | 44 35.00 | 44 
1310 RS SRS ee |e Se | 15.00-| 36-} 15.60-| 39 INO 22) Ase ihorctets Soo Loe 22.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 
17.25 | 38 22.20 ING si23 oo ata ste ate chose [ke a NOD 25.00 | 40 27.00 | 48 
ee Gs Se a | a 19.44 | 384] 19.44 | 883] No. 24............. 40.00 40.00 | 44 40.00 | 44 
PY OF BA EP ss Sherer, BY Res du elds ve 23.00 | 48 20: OG) tyes SPIE? Or. ho wee cle sae be utd. ce 17.60 | 44 18.00 | 44 
NODA. ocd ccd Votre dicen lis ss 25.00 | 48 | 25.00] 48) No. 26............. 35.00 | 44 | 32.50 | 44] 32.50] 44 
INOS DE ee '<5 ates che eV Rocce || Hac 14.55-| 48 16.15-} 48 ING iy, Bt) Eb nek ke aE 26.10 | 44 26.65 | 44 
23.75 2o0dD INOS 28) Bice: Lake AEE ede Io 35.00 | 44 35.00 | 44 
NOP 1Gty tiewk ba sts ldcoh dene ldexe 25.00-| 44 | 27.00-| 44 No. 29............. 35.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44] 30.00 | 44 
35.00 37.00 IN OUO0) cr. ceed wee 40.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 
NORD Teh cob cctede 27.00 | 44 20.00-| 44 18.00-| 44 INO SBS hc whee 40.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 
30.00 31.00 INIT G24 2:58 Web ate 35.00 | 44 | 384.00 | 44] 34.00} 44 
No. 18 ys Peles 34.50 | 43%] 31.00 | 432) 31.15 | 4381 No. 33...... shee sks libata alate re Paes 27.25 | 48 | 28.00 | 44 
No. 19..... oS slaete OE 27.00-| 44 | 32.00-| 44} 28.00-| 44 
37.00 44.00 44.00 Sewing machine oper- 
NOP 2022.43 ve ooee-| 27.50 | 441 35.00 | 44] 35.00 | 44 ators, female— 
Nov 2h. a. ot bi tee 30.00-| 44 | 28 00-| 44] 25.00-| 44 | (0) pai Ura rae Se Ares Sts erin octal bs Ba 7.50-| 88-| 7.50-| 44- 
40.00 48.00 40.00 11.00 | 47 | 13.00 | 50 
No: 22..;.. mletshs'efe Paltehe cs ves | steers 32.00-| 44 | 32.00-| 44/1 No. 2..... ioketa'ete'e .-| 7.50-] 44 7.50-| 44 
be 41.50 41.50 11.00 11.00 
ING. 28 5% «op de de Meds ce les « 14.50 | 18 | 11.90 | 20] No. 3..... Lestatsitecte Ota 'e ote deal cee te 10.25 | 45 9.95 | 45 
No, 24.............| 22.00-| 44] 17.50] 44] 14.70] 861 No. 4..... bistaty oferta able « atacenl ctae 7.50-| 50 6.25~-| 58 
29.00 13.50 12.00 











READY-MADE 
CriorHIna—Con. 


B—MEN’S WORK 
CLOTHING—Conc. 


Sewing machine oper- 


ators, female—Conc. 
No. 5 


No. 


Occupation 


5 EA SERB EAs coda 12.50 | 44 


eS Oe 14.00-| 44 


Os A I Se 19.25 | 44 


BH ao ot sete she ee 12.50-| 44 


1929 

Industry 

and Wages 
per 





per 


ee ee ee 


24.00 


a 11.00 | 493 


27.50 


BD Hive wt Wet ats ae 14,25 | 44 


Oe iO eC eo ie 


Oe i cry 





See eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 






Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 


week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. 


es fe |e i fs | |S fn | | | | LR 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and 


Occupation 


C—WOMEN’S AND 
CHILDREN’S 
COATS AND SUITS 


Cutters, male— 
No. 1 


ENO Bron as Mee Sata ls ae 


Sewing machine oper- 
ators, male— 
INOS TSU e s utae toe 


Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
INOWLE S20, . sane deus 


NOs 2B ice dcadeben sl tee 


er oe Cy 


eeceeceeesereccectoeeee 





Ce Or 


per 
week |wk.| week 


seer lewee 


eeccleses 


44 


Cs Cea 


eee stoone 


ce cy 


44 


493 


eeceleceos 


eeeeloeces 


Cs 


44 


eee elewee 
eeeceleoee 
eveceloaes 


eeccloecae 


eceeloesee 


ecoelesos 
os 


as ey 
aeceloecee 


16.00 | 44 


Os i eC ier 


18.00 | 44 


Ce Oe Co ie 


eoecctoros 


44 


See 


eeeeloecoe 


eee ele wee 


44 
44 


44 


eeceleose 
ee ory 


ever loeee 


15.00 | 44 


eeeleeee 


12.50 | 44 


re 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















1929 1938 1939 
Industry —_ 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. 
PRE, Ur SAEs NMRIG, OTe.) SST ue cats ARS hy iT) ee a) (LS 
$ $ $ 
READY-MADE 
CiLoraine—Conc. 
C—WOMEN’S AND 
CHILDREN’S 
COATS AND SUITS— 
Cone. 
Finishers, female— 
INOfiieias Bes) od 15.00-| 44 | 15.00-| 40 | 15.00-| 40 
20.00 17.00 16.00 
IN Oia scaty cit oleh ites ER ER SE. 11.75-| 33-| 15.55-| 40- 
19.75 | 38 21.05 | 42 
INORG erect AOR Aa | cick eae Re 20.30 | 48 22.00 | 44 
INOS4. 298.) BR A, ce eee toe. lbh 12.75-| 40 | 12.75-| 40 
16.80 16.80 
INOS, ck BR ok aR c cccck Bat le BM 12.50 | 44 12.50 | 44 
INOS ic c.. LeeR eee 15.00 | 44] 15.65 | 44] 16.00 | 44 
IN OME gnc FOR, JA, ANS [ee ae cuales. 15.00-| 47-| 21.00-| 47- 
28.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 52 
Pressers, male— 
ON OFM: cok Ate de 24.00-| 44 | 26.00-| 40 | 26.00-| 40 
30.00 33.00 33.00 
IN OR He oa seevs steve x |e aie te 24.10-| 36 | 37.50-] 44 
43 .25 51.85 
ING SeBhots eves ee. Ae TOR, Dek Oe PALE OM a4 42.05 | 48 
INO BASES LARS BO RRL ne lh we 28.80-| 40 | 28.00-]} 40 
32.00 32.00 
INO M0). cc ok eee A| Sek, OM. LOE. 26.00 | 40 26.00 | 40 
IN OSG oo. 5 eR Ao amelie cock Ae te Ae 22.25 | 44 22.60 | 44 
IN OPP 5; «5k Sok. pies aah tee ee 20.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
INO MRS: c6 At hs BR 1, BR RD. 34.00 | 44 384.40 | 43 
ING0.9's 5.58 Pett Oe. ce ee Oe 18.36 | 20 26.20 | 32 
INO S10): ccd Be |, | ae PG PRR, 25.40 | 30 29225 Wwi3d6 
INOUE ee tt ee 27.00~-| 38-| 28.00-| 34-4 
82.00 | 40 | 34.00 | 37 
D—WOMEN’S AND 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES 
Cutters, male— : 
IN COTE IR Sa EIR 2) Ie Oe | ae 23.00 | 463} 23.00 | 464 
INO weno icoads cata cea lbree 20.00-| 44 20.00-| 44 
80.00 30.00 
IN OF SSM oo 5 oo tc RAMIME  Ae- weet ante 24.00-| 44 | 24.00-| 44 
31.50 31.50 
INOSSAST... Leb GTR ED 4, BR |. 80.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 
IN ORD RE. Bet. 36.00 25.25 | 386 | 23.10 | 373 
INOSMGS.. 2 Be 4 ae. ee does, te, 19.00 | 473} 15.24 | 36 
INotG745.. 5 2h). 09. 31.00 26.65 | 48 | 26.10 | 47 
INOSMISEE CE isc deste’: bs de de Nek ok 23.80-| 48-| 21.55-] 41- 
44.45 | 64 32.00 | 45 
INOS O RE 336. Jet ee sedate thee), 30.00 | 463] 30.00 | 463 
NOOR Eo... 26.00 22.50 | 463] 22.50 | 463 
Nose. Rh ie. 34.00 28.00 | 44 28.00 | 44 
IN ODI 2 SMe 8. Oo we.) La, 20.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 
INO SHSM... See te 31.00 24.00 | 47 25.00 | 44 
INOQDAUE LSU) 10. se DE. fied 31.00 | 40 | 31.00 | 40 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
ELS cola asssorehe g ogail ets Akh oP ER. 10.25-| 463} 10.25-| 463 
12.50 12.50 
INOSE25 8 ok des to. [U Poed. ee. 8.00-| 48 8.00-| 48 
12.50 12.50 
INOMNSS EF ot aoe as Ss TEL «, tod, oie 16.00 | 44] 16.00 | 44 
INOGCAGE., 5 3 8 AR De PhS. 10.50-| 48 10.50-| 48 
12.50 12.50 
INO SRD Es oak. 2 hp 12.75 175.) 42) 9102351438 
INOMUGEE be. gOS es Se, [eee 13.00 | 473 9.95 | 38% 
NOME. hte F200, 10.00 11.00-] 47-| 8.50-| 31- 
19.00 | 50 13.00 | 47 
INOMS ee. bcos Acai Ieee Pek ca Hem ore 9.50-| 40- 8.60-| 31- 
14.00 | 47 LoSconiwas 
INOMGOTE i tis.c.s dota ee Gee te dlls: 14.00-] 463) 14.00-| 463 
20.00 20.00 
INOSIOR:. tae aoe: raed 13.96 | 463] 138.46 | 463 
8.0 
NOSHEITE ck ccc a. 15.50 13.20 | 44 13.20 | 44 
NOPL 2 Aa Rs Ae hei, 11.00 | 44 14.52 | 44 
INO del Suet iecccut Pease, ter lei eelctoeer alate’ 9.40-] 42-} 11.45-| 51- 
14.55 | 538 | 15.00 { 54% 





Sewing 
tors, 


Industry 


Occupation 


No. 14 


and 





machine opera- 
female—Conce. 


Oe Os oC ra er ey 
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os ee ee ee res iar ay 


Cece meee oer evrtso nerves efeves 


ee es re heen ieee 
es i rd 


cee eee eer eset ele scr eesesieovee 


ee ee er ry 
unin ee Co Tb tary OM oa ats 
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es i ee ers Oe er 


#9) 0140 wie e Sie cee] 's 6c ele a i's fe ee 6 


ce ee re ie ery 


6 Se Foe ee ele wo sieile se cencafecas 
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ey 
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eee eee eee esee 
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ee ed 
#) wie’ 6:9) elelle ele. 4) sive 
ay 
Cee creer cr es aelecceevreerlteses 
Ce ec a or od 
Ce ee ed 
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sec ee ceeesecee 


ee ee ay 
sete eer ees e ees 
cere eee reser oce 
eee ee reer ee sorlevreeessreleres 
secre eee ree eee 


seer ore eer eee 


ar) 


eee ee ee eee eeee 


es ce ic rT 
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ee ad 
ee es ier ary 
Ce ey 
see eee ee eeesoe 
er ed 


Ce er a? 
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TABLE X.-_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





















1938 1939 
Industry Industry 
and and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation Occupation pr ai per 
our |w our 
$ $ 
Frour—Concluded Botee On oe 
Oo Baie cco ss BIDE AM sated ae nT atte e 
Crinders— INO AZ enone ebrose .85 | 59 45 
a er at INGuiBbes eee ceeeiccts .3825| 60 “B20 
i 2 Oe es ass INO: (Aiton ges Oe ctaseh ears .50 | 40 .50 
Rd ainiaane Rie ING oo ceri Sea 4252560 ake eee. 
Pe RAN, UIE, «stout plaiees INOWIGE inte eas bee cae .53 | 48 LOD 
EL pall RM aR Lge FF me MRE | oe INO Ci esos alee seeker este opeeeaeiatets .45 | 48 41 
Rena Seas abies INOS Sie sacd Se crebiane .47 | 48 47 
Oilers— 
INOMRLIE beh ete .875| 60 375 
BN OLGED Fat. bee ole oot .469| 40 469 
Nomis Sn..: eta oes P22) |LOG Betsoute Alan © 
INKo Se op eS ee .45-.55 | 48 |.45-.55 
INO AHO lh. oes e eee .40 | 48 .40 
INGO AL.  honmee aee .46 | 48 46 
INO MET dels beech eae .47 | 48 47 
INOS We. cee ate wee Nee o/s Buesoutll atalend .37-.43 | 48 -405 
NOMAD Se. Ee eee .46 | 48 .46 
INOS RLO 2 os Mailers oie tee .40 | 48 42 
IN Oe LI ies, eee .425| 54 425 
IN O12 Wer. bese ae .40 | 48 40 
Labourers— 
INO AURA nid vie cea .80-. .83-.88 | 54 |.383-.38 
INO Ho Se. ae eh ee é .84-.41 | 48 86 
INOSAB RS «Rae .82-.38 | 60 |.32-.38 
INO WAGs cb ae octane .380 | 60 380 
INO WD chide eae .29 | 59 .29 
INO MOR sk yh da alee .85 | 48 40 
INO NR ME oc ele Baer .343] 60 .843 
INO MAS. ee ee .44 | 40 44 
INO SOT | i eae le eee BAD inGou ls \ceavarth Ss Apa 
IN OLOW I OU abe .45 | 48 45 
INO Ua. Ue Veer .85 | 56 80 
No O12 84...) Beer ser .25 | 60 .25 
INOS TS Ae oi hrona eee .41 | 48 Al 
NO aaah Seta .405) 48 405 
NOs diucastisoaceions .28-.42 | 54 |.3838-.44 
INO. dOccas Aepanee cin 42 | 48 435 
NOM Ica. Race te eae 42 | 48 42 
No. ee Nees atlas : , } 

SO Renee : .60-. .45-. BREAD AND CaxkeEf Per Per 
INOLIBEMR.. Mock she : “68 : week week 
INO Rea eS vite ees : A , Bakers, bread— 

INO AMO). oo ene aa : : 3 INO. ES, hae 6 tee 15.00-| 48-} 16.00- 
No. ; ! F 24.00 | 50 | 26.00 
IN OF eee sc | tetas ate ; : ! INO Bye ikke: oe te oe : 21.00 | 54 | 21.50 
INO EOE RL EAMES) dak é : : NOMI 2. . baer dates i 18.00 | 48 | 15.00- 
UNO NWO Suk ee ease E , : 19.00 
IN OeHLO Se a tte clogs ? .60-. .60-. INO MACS, 2 ent eee 3 18.00 | 60 | 18.00 
ING as toe Seen d : : NOWMG eee eae } 17.00-| 60 | 17.00- 
INO M2 He) NBR ee eae 20.00 20.00 
INO RIS: ct ek tae NOs c.che ae 20.00-| 48-} 21.00- 
26.50 | 60 25850 
Sweepers— INO WEY Uh. acs eae ats Se ee ee ees ae 20.00 | 60 | 20.00 
alg “hee? Gane ibee bo) he! INONAS ES. ob Motos 20.00 | 60 | 20.00 
OMS: oh: Bae he 
NORCO Hoc ete ole Gate INO yi 9 si ers asm 23.00 | 60M sade 
IN OE! odcclistastesat INO: 10205 2 in toe elena le ca 20.00 | 65 | 20.00 
ae 4 bg aaa eet Pitre alae oll i, INO Mabe heen 20.00 | 60 | 20.00 
OG rect cates oe 
BN OUNMG oes 4 ante ots the NOMIQRS Ut loo cs Waele. ees ares 18.00 | 54] 18.00 
INO GES foi 53% Ey Ee INON132. ...c Me eee 18.00-]| 54 | 15.00- 
INOS O races tek cates 27.00 27.00 
No. INO OURS... ).. cect ee 19.00 | 56 19.00 
INO MI iF ek Soe INOSLDEY,. 1. 2 eres slopsscaitls ee 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 
No. NO STG SE. kc ack, Glee <de oane ale sie 22.00 | 56 22.00 
NOSIS Ho... Oe te tan INO SLT Aiae «oleate as tte 23.00 | 56 23 .00 
IN ORES URE ae INORASW. Mae eee ote Se 24.73 | 56 | 24.00 
NOLO!) UL Bey oe INOS1ON.  .eteae teeters 25.00 | 56 | 25.30 
Nos2084. ...). ee. 4: 20.00-] 50 | 18.00- 
Peery engineers— ly ae 25 .00 
Ne ened orks eit 5] Sac RA Pace OLZLET.:« lo toe hohe 0.00-| 45 | 20.00- 
INO Baieccicls «ise ’alete cls Stee 27.00 27.00 
IN GES AIR 5 take whe Olte INO R226. doce is.cteittere 26.00 | 56 | 26.00 
INOSA 5c. ERs Gea Nos23 85.). Joe SDR: Ie antennae 16.00 | 42 | 16.00 
INO S022. st Oe lie INO B24 22). doe ue tees 24.00-| 54 | 24.00- 
27.00 27.00 
INOS6... sb aeecne ae INO S254)... Se comet leboe aorealiersiee 23 .50 23.85 
* None east of Manitoba. + For “‘bread and cake”’, figures in first column are for 1929 


t Not otherwise classified. or 1930, rates for 1929 not being available in many cases. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 


Industry 
and | 
Occupation 





BREAD AND Caxet 
—Con. 


ee ewer eee coer ee foes seeee 





For ‘bread and cake,’ fi 
Not otherwise classified. 


Industry 


and | 
Occupation 





eee terse eecoes 


cee e eres soos 


vee rere reese es 


See Shy ee eaeie Sift ewe ae nee eRe ET SOAP NTE! TEN RD a AOD gal ahd at Ogi idit Glo! Sratg 


see ee oeeoereces 


CREM IR TI an SH With ch al Helm NS LN ll Nin a) em If GET fT EER PR SR Re Ue 


see ener eeeoses 


CO ee ey 


Ce ee ry 


A (pp Ue NACE ah iN ch a) ald AOL Eg Uae eC! Ae So TIO 8 UN Co ll Ba Pees Pea 


ee ard 


see cere see ooee 


Se eee eeesceas 


See at) eee ma ee aN a AT CG ER OD REM Ure A os Bone Gt Sat tol 


reese ree eo eeveor 


Se Me ees CRC Con mir Od) Ae WNP et CD ane Ce NRO | QO eg poke Sale veh g fet ene 


a i rs is 


ete eee reer cease 


or Sie A eg none Aenea tae? SIS Te CEM OR ele PAR oe, Ob roe Teck ieee 


PN a (ella MOL Ace ASS A VR eR SON La Mii Se set” Ok Th CL a Or I Ps 


sce teers esoees 


sete oe seeeeeos 


Ce eke ee i ee roe oe Ee eee MOK GE Rad Sale 6 oe fae S SVane aid Rele sh elevete eile: sete 


Cee |) gummed ee ae fe ere I Fane dad SENET ODODE NID MUR Ree gl a. dar atigh st ator woah a 


es es iran 


NH FAS A AAO hy eA oell WM LOLS CU ial abo tS AT Od 0 he Ee ee 


SRST eee Oe MAME) eed ae 2 PSG CNS RANS OT CE RAIN, ERIN RM g LES Gi Riana Abate a) ct ad of ane 


ete rere er oenses 


ey 8) IE aN SU NSNA: DL NOIR, BBP UEP Pe ND From TEINS NIRS IU NGCMGD gE CRUD: cr Oi! at AD SN ST ad ll tar 


Ce i ee iC cs Pen 


OS A seen ean oer hn) RAL Tee OO Pe Dan eo RAN a aa at sd atl gu aber ara et 


see seces oreo cee 


Oe Gar Ae Le DL OREN TURP aR NID a taten atG sips tetee ote cetera 


i eet ee ea seam tine Adar Ge APN CP SA SLM CP gl ad oe ee elec ctaliatealete’ cate 


wee ee Neen Mie CO | ere RILP) Vil CPT PN SD eg LIED a cl cl a) chal aeatie ahecetale 
steerer ereeooee 
wees eeeeoreces 

seee 

eves 


eee 


eee 


sees 


gures in first column are for 1929 or 1930, rates for 1929 not being available in many cases. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and | 
Occupation 





BREAD AND CAKE 
—Continued 


Helpers— 
IN Foyt a SESS 8 


HNO fMbe Mo sibatere has 


IN OPAL Tacs As did che Se)-: [hel ese Pa 





per 





per 


week |wk.} week 


54 


56 














No. 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


preje © o/0 60bis: ala exe e) | eve: Glore erepe mie. Gnas 





1938 


Wages 
per 
week 


1939 


Hrs| Wages | Hrs 


per 


per 


per 


wk.| week | wk. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry Industry 
and | and 
Occupation Occupation 


NN een | ee re ee (a Se eS eS Sy Ee ey (eee ee 


BREAD AND Cakn— 





Concluded IN Oe iiia te a orion beset: 
INOMES: . Sede che te 
Deliveryman—Conc. ING REO) CORRE eae: 
ING S30 Ares teem RE: 0.1. Se oe, IN OMILO eR One Pelee cle Ite ae 
INOS8S eee. chab st. INOMiL Sse.) Ob) Hs, lee Le 9 eek 
INOGI2Z 8.18. 3k Ge Sc 
INO S39 eee FFE. AIRE gj haccs th 
IN OXA0 SPs .t Son ci. cide Packers, female— 
IN Omial bee hee, exe 
INOS41 BE. BB. Oe IN OS Bef idee vied ee 
NOSES fine Be Loe. 
INO a4 ae BE se 
IN OgnD teh LELE DY ae. Ee sorune, |e. 
INNO AMOR ..Ladhs «kat. 
INONM PS2 IRER diate 
INO SBS Ri os ch fee 
INOS oie ste oot doves INOMRO Hit hss ch a 
NOX49 8. oF. he See 
No plO se SEGe ore 
INOFb0RS oto. cleats 
INORSI Fes: Fee Le Ee 31. ooo ee 8. INO Ml S5a bis, ods ons 
INOWI2Z: Bi cho ie be oeallemm ken e Peeks 
INO SO 287, ofc dote Gates INOS Pas abe oe 
INOS SRI locas ts SR INOSUL4 aie eR) ee oe tae 
INOn Losi saad. o[leemchte fe Lae 
NOMS 4608 fo... ott. INO ais Hi tate TP 8 «he Re [Nata 
INOMOD TEs Jae daneeis 
Shippers— 
INO RD GES.. tanh a. oh INowal ea) 8G et. 
INO 184..< ees ts Se INO? i640.) BR ons 
INOMD Bases Sereilaamedeces oilers IN OMS L450 Ie ole Cee 
INOf4S.) ERE be 
INOMDO AEE cc doce INO AD Ad. opted, zk. 
NOWCOA ME isco des as INO WOU Ms. chev cin ate OM: 
INO Wie, LEER Fy 
INORGL ak ae LL ee INO MES Wy sh co sbtee INP A ee elbo a. 
INO O Rs. sebelah 
INORG2 8 SRB ta 
General helpers, male— 
NOMA eek cee acta ct cee tan: 
Biscuits NOMS? spe... eee 
Mizers— ING MS 8), BR ale 
INO its eb ae 8. INOW Ba <<) ls ate heh 
INOMBS 5. Battech donk IN OMMRD Ula date donee 
INOMnS A0e 4. Sb os A. 
INOW 3.2.4. sete BO. INOANGHS. act. oh ste has 
INOSED ixeoge sc decerlse, eas oe tee Be INGE Rac AE se 
INORG. Sas deceudons ots IN OSMS 24o. <f B5h aie Sik 
INOW ee. Bide ek. INO BIOS RR beatin hots |e ote are al eae 
INOSS 08.5. Be ti 
INO M104, o.4.Nes eae 
IN OME Ss, datos te LA. 
INOMMO od On Oe. INOMDL GAS. tae tok. lee Datta. Ieee. 
INODI TOM 188 3 ma: NOS ae eek voes. 
ING¥I2.03..4..cbe bRR. 
INOMIS s aeteas-. deveots [apt ae os cilite e 45 || Deliverymen— 
INOS 5 Pes lined. 8, ee IN OMB acl. sco de iste 
INOBED:. fsa sea. INOW S fe... to feck 
INOSMO AI. os oc deo 6% 
Machine operators— 
INGOs 015. 1a ha. INO nd 4.5 lek fet 
IN OF 2 5.5. 8. 
INORG. Re: 159. Soak. INOS cds hincs iden ss 
Nome. oc. 4: BR. tote INORG As tes ate 
INO WO GRR Bet ac hors [ie hte Sele: Aes INOS S54...) debe ots AR. 
INOaRG. 54.9. 2) aoe. INO RES. cds biti le eee the aches | eee 
INO MIs: Fe. buatte Ao kh 
INOS 5,4 Bob do a.cs 
INOBED): oe. ek eR: Canby 
INO 0 63.2 RS Ba: 
INOad Lie Fae 2 ee Candy makers, male— 
NOMS 2 Ween ores hc gee eRe INOgm Lies: J. Tab Sous. eee. [edly 
IND W628... caged ath 
Oven tenders— 
INORR .63..2.58. £088. INOW Het. deeb. Aon. 
INORB2. as 6. Nao os es 
INONES 45.2592. 5.108 - INO W452... Sadho. the 
NOME RTS. 4. b 2 oak. 
INOnR4 2%. 124..5.88 
ING SDs teeta: ec INoaGrs... fede. Se. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTUBING—Continued 
Industry —_—._—$—$—— | <_< | _ Industry 


and and | 
Occupation Occupation 








Canpy—Concluded 


Candy makers, male— 
Conc. 


INOB16 .j0s\sise os taser 


INGE LY cision eae oe ees 
INGLE ote tee oes [ereieiale were lrerate 


Chocolate dippers, 
female— 

IN Oey Te a ret 

IN Op aaate le ciansiete eaten 


INOW O les Sens ce tee 


INOMI2 A kate Temees i 
INGLIS eau kU aga piecal se eamink [sees 


Feber ner, 


Shippers, male— 
OP gel RA SBP ae isiet tole & 





ed 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUPACTURING—Continued 













Industry Industry 
and | and 
Occupation Occupation 





Mear Propucrs 
—Continued 


see eeseseserecoeoets 
eeeesesseoovee 


se eeerse er eeere 


Hide trimmers-Conc. 
INO ROB oo ole 2 te evt ss Ae Pee b. Set PM B26), EBL, i SOS PART OC Noe... Be AR 
INO OP hcotdecnic ls ae om hse i ; OT or Mee a, na RN cad al sce A 

NOOS oelac uh ae, , , 4 : 52 


eeeeeoseeeseeee 


see ceeer ew eses 


Pie eee ee L ee RETR SS te ee | Re RANE a a 6 ho CE TL ON) MeN aD etn We Sue re ete wcehe ele) atath [hia wel pcatete Ba, Biare 


eee eeese screens 
Pee Per eee ss ees ee ae | ee rome RC: | eee hl) SEC mee WRB as BRD ie at Gel cl 6 Gamal ere oend 


SP cceh siete siete Sle Sere th ROEM SACs) Pe Eee Seas EL ye Puta Vad bP ET MENS CM cs eleteecee afs.:0:'4) 6 


PCP CLO B SEO RS) OLS ween he 6) 6 O56;'S) SiS) i evens, wilde k | VORA OAT EAD jail « y SSR OCCT EE TENDED POs 6 oe 6 cle atate. eho atte 
cere ecssesosee 
BIO '6.0 eks SR IP. 6he SiS\e0 See SEAS MN The eRe De er, Cie Ae ee eee) ENR 8S o ove. che ccate ele ocea 


Ee Se ee aie eee eee e | BReSel ty EO Th eae ese ECR Be ae eres TT Ga I) tT aN a eto ata e vate dime) .o:e ates. 


ooo 2 e70 wert wie eres Bert CRO two VioRe ety Outed y pees Veh en ENLCRe VEN 6 0.6 cteipececele wee 


sceeesoe se oesee 


ee esesececeececse( eee eres steane 


i ee ee ed 
se seeeseecseceee 


eoreseoe ses ecoe 


eee reese oseoes 


ESS 2/210 CO el iCieo)) 6 6 'e'eis a ate ereieeiy) (es Rh, en « , CUPS ee PROS a Nie he ce cele weteee ale & 


i OO es i eas 


ee Oe ee ied 


eee esos e ee eese 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 












1938 
Industry ——_————— Industry 
and Hrs| Wages an 
Occupation per Occupation 


— | | | S| SS SS | | SSS | SS | SS | EE | | | 














Meat Propucts Shippers—Conc. 
—Concluded IN OGD SeNS choc sveferaress 
Lord: nakers, wate—2) | + GE) RE hi la 1 RR aR INOS ee toe a store = «| eters Peete extol 
Conc. 
IN ONES nc eret ee ails RDO 
TA SE Laie AS Cy Sl RRR eon bees PAGO AMY | eAOOIM AMINO] Lis. c bidet. bie 
IN GENET As ABs pe itt lic as. eeteeclbtieve .45-.50 
ING AMIS ge ok leo dats .50 
Lard makers, female— 
Ned Asie. Fao ok cate E20 eA Blha | MORIAH UNOS oo... bce siete mie.s 
PNIOMMEO: icra Gow Sek: : EOL ONDAS Eby) , GOMOMMAS TINO On tee seni, § ceils eer 
UNOS). ecb har oe ate .26-. £84239 CASI, PSI EAS al aN © HO ais. gue. bales 
IN OUDEA sis; 2.08 <Rts edits ‘ KOGMIVASAIAL , sOOMS4ah GIN OteIO le. |... keer oe 
INOMMED Son cc otis © aletesl coats: Bea aoe 36 
ENG. WG sees: Bree Ciel settee. ate |e aS .36 
ING 25 Se SS eae Be .O7 
FIN © SES ys is Brees fe eleal ss ase Mechs Bille es .286 
IN O32 oO ons astabeiebse.s< 43 
INO MIO ZH bt haek oe 00. 

Fertiazerse— 4 8 is | 2) hell ORG Py oe Re alien olermN Oo S. sic. rote aes Soke 
INOLBAL Gkh.'S Rah ae 36-240 av 47s SO 140 Rca 7S) WINO:.14..2....ch lee etiomalesls abeelele ees 
ING 4gP2 vite odes ties PaO Me DOM eS UNAOURROD. Th FINO. WL OUR), & Bae «toils 
ING one cleo 40: FOO een OO aN OnEIG ete ac Aein ee ate 
INQU EE ics. bc cheb ce late beeoetlbaetet AGUAS Seer sOaine Sul ONOW D7... suee tee 
IN Out ae ree oe che .56 
IN GIO’, aie 4 Ab be cate RAD AMIE a (RA OMISOA IH) AMIN OM: sae ste ctetereteseiet toate: eferercaull esters 
TCO @ TE Cas 2 CATIA SBE ERAS DIEES J) SN OMA 2S ice ok wos elon 
ENO Sis ote ich tebe ale Sheed cite ck dicks lev ae ROOSIVAS Ay ee RO OMIELS ly MINOW IO saeit bisa esotseces 
IN Oem Ole. UR vec cee es 40-7008) 480lo4o-s00 045. eNO AO heen die ce see 
INOw One. cece 3065|: 43a MM OSOIMES: Tt HINOSG ied. cect alot sate <b, Moeelieraene 
IN@wllita ockins csteien POO McA SAMO OU AS HEMI Olin h sles ic Beane. Ae 

Coolersvandsfreezers ty.) 20 tila he AW Te a Le a i PE AMIN 22 Oh, codes sacl [toe Seen a [cage 
INO MBLC. cack Oe ste tee .36 
INO S2 ede SR Te ESS uP OU MME sem ZOO) | BUN On lili 20.).) bo tee da ere 
INO:008 SUB ck Posh dees 341 474140842 a 473) SINOWD2. oo. ale ca 
INO 94 Oe Cb Bae ORS ts Mee ee .387-.40 
INO GERD. lise aierts cee .565 
NOSiG 0th bse sk See ele See .46 
IN Osu Us ietarce Aedes «les 48-53 
INO FG Lo... 2th oe oe 48 
INO MIO a. .ck he ees 47 
INO THO) =. sb dee oh fee .48-.50 
INGO aRUL osc POR at ee 47 
NOE? 5.5 6 Ribs ere ees 505 
IN OBIS sos.s ae es & dates lis ors cota teenell eG ape .30 

Packers— 

Tilt hes ais : ; 

IN OURID aini< cob eds fe ated assyevatecanenl ara .04-. 

IN OS eee ce eck ame O04 (al OO MR OO= S40 aed | GUN Ome O- Sock beerdeaaee 

EN O74 si Ness ob ot bole Slate LO ROOM Pan eeeOav oO UNOs 102i iit cee atoms 

INO WO Ack ck Seok ate 

INOW OTe ene cb Soe 4.20481) BSS Lasse e385 1048: lie eN Omid ot). eaeees cee 

INOMIEY ccisistee ele sts Sate 

INO BES ox 6. BR se Sat -)  BSMOIWOSU, | ACRES es A Ml vai =t) GIN OWGES 220. SeeUN mete coke aie e we it 
NOs OF 32 ce occ eee esis. 220 445]. | RS GHA a SG 44 ON Owl, oe Wen bee 

INO: MEO co leet ote: fete 45- 

Shivpers— | i | 601°": ebtigle Glebe Df a dedi f INO MB. . he ae 

INO MEL vied. ictdeate fs tte ’ 

INO 8i2 tk eels teks .40-. .36-. 

INOS fe. <icb oem chee. : 38TH. 

INO oad. she te eo abe SS | SOUS Bilin 2804 |255 i eINO eaGutin we eee 
IN Os aOis oc. oe Bote crele| com, te ae IMR | ONO) | Tame Ors OKO: tl) RIN Osan tite res eine 
IN GEG 3... de ctetnte a ati eee toma eae 

NOAE . eee eel) 6 4S OORIT 9 PASS ORs 14501255: PRIN ORO ie Sees oe 
IN OME SIA bs cetec.. 

INGO Hi9 Geo Se dole clesteell's so stam clllema citi CEO BID Olas SOK OO") MIN Otel Oita aie ree 
INO 10 Un. snk tate 

INOS) 34k eae 45-.50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






1939 1929 





1939 




























Industry —_———— Industry — 
and Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per Occupation per per| per | per 
week | wk. week wk.| week | wk. 
$ 
BREWERY Propucrs 
45 23 .50-| 45 
Kettlemen— 25.50 
NOURI me ee: 44] 21.55 | 44 
INOW OR Eh Shee 44 24.50 | 44 
No. 3..............] 20.00 | 60 | 22.20] 60} 22.20] 50) No. 9....0022222 pee 49 23.50 | 49 
NOMS 2e. 3: Be LISS, 50 26.10 | 50 
INO BRO Se) dR LAE 
INO EGTA, Ack dik 50 | 25.00 | 50 
INO ase AS. 3 
INOSAS se: 3: HR RR: 53 19.00-] 53 
INOWT9 53 2B SR, 25.00 
PN BOHO 35 trates OB) 1221 | 28 00%) 53.1. 22000153 T Noles. d 00. Pe eA fon. 47 18.35 | 47 
INO 1d Yeti Re 8s ioe 47 | 26.00 | 47 
No. 12..............] 33.00 | 44 | 33.00 | 44] 33.00] 44] No. 15.0000)? 42 28.60 | 52 
INOMISe: eae Neo dl. 50 27.50 | 44 
INO DDE: chk Sey ALR. 44 80.25 | 44 
No. 15..............] 30.00 | 48 | 31.50 | 44} 31.50] 441 No.18.000222) 44 27.50 | 44 
Wash-house men— 
tS a eta IN OTT be i 50 20.50 | 50 
50 22.00 | 50 
50 20.50 | 50 
50 20.50 | 50 
60 24.00 | 50 
50 22.50 | 50 
44 25.50 | 44 
45 25.50 | 45 
50 24.50 | 50 
44 26.50 | 44 
49 25.50 | 49 
50 25.50 | 50 
49 27.95 | 49 
50 27.00 | 50 
53 22.50 | 53 
47 22.50-| 47 
27.00 
44 22.00 | 44 
44 31.60 | 44 
44 31.50 | 44 
45 20.00 | 45 
50 80.50 | 50 
50 25.00 | 50 
50 27.50 | 50 
50 82.50 | 50 
60 26.00 | 50 
44 35.00 | 44 
50 30.00 | 50 
50 30.00 | 50 
44 29.90 | 44 
44 380.00 | 44 
49 30.00 | 49 
49 33.00 | 49 
50 31.50 | 50 
50 82.50 | 50 
47 27.75 | 47 
53 20.00 | 53 
47 26.00 | 47 
44 34.35 | 44 
44 34.35 | 44 
45 84.35 | 44 
46 37.50 | 48 
48 36.00 | 48 
44 27.50 | 44 
44 35.00 | 44 
50 30.00 | 50 
48 18.00 | 48 
45 15.00-| 45 
17.00 
44 18.00 | 40 
60 25.00 | 56 
es en goat deena lake! © a OUMEOU > 222900) FOOs| MINOMOMe elt une ler rene T OURD, 55 UGS) ee aie 
sabes se al se! 50 27.50 | 50 
BONES: RANG tA OT MF | MMT Leb: SPOS | ate. NER Oar eS hae 52 | 23.50-| 52 
Ocul eee chet os + 26.00 
bee eA a he 56 25.00 | 56 
paves smal ernnes selec et Gap OU 40 | OLD OO | EAB eI ee eee: ob We TUE Th ot 25.00 |.... 
eae a sees ieee ave) OO T2000. 1550 | 2050 60m eNo.dO re, fae 108 fre i ar 48 | 26.00 | 48 
Pe oer at ee EOD Ii ZOOOR MOO Ae 20850. 1 toOc) MNO Ges sh me Une 50 27.50 | 50 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
























1929 1929 1938 1939 
Industry Industry See Sees Kee Rees ee 
and Wages ) Hrs Hrs 6 ase Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
oO ti per ccupation per |per} per |per| per j|per 
ie aa wk. hour |wk.| bour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 


Brewery PrRopucts Pup AND PAPER 


—Concluded 


A—PULP 


Wood handlers*— 
IN OMe AR... 5 tblesst TE, EM pommel ; 


Motor-truck drivers— 
Conc. 






NOT a. tach we, lee. Jk ce eee i * Includes a number of related occupations such as boom 
men, pond men, conveyormen, barkermen, sorters, loaders, etc. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



















Industry Industry 
and | and | 
Occupation per |per| per Occupation 


hour |wk.} hour 


—_— | | | 





Pup anp Parrr— 
Continued 


A—PULP—Continued 





aimee et 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 










































1929 1938 1939 
Industry ——_———_———- Industry ————_— —_ 
and Wages | Hrs and Hrs| Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per| per Occupation per |per] per |per 

hour |wk.} hour hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
PuLr AND PAPER— 
Continued INO: OILS. obec es oe lice reer tere 1.33-| 48 1.33-| 44 
1.65 1-65 
A—PuLte—Concluded SA ARIS Seen: AR 1.75-| 40 Fy75=| 45 
1.87 1-87 
Wet machine men— OS ee Aes te eyes 1.71-| 48 1-71-| 48 
Conc. ete 1A? 

Ce «doe Ae Cho Ae ee le tees BSG SU a PSOE SO Cm INO. 2 cits skeysirge nk oye 1.43-| 48 1.43-| 48 
INKahy: (ORIBEE Gridelie atta 384 | 48 i535 £53 
INO Oy, cc cole deb pal sak de Mie be Pru) Se One CO a Nai eee ar SSB SONOS 20. atau dias: 1.08-| 48 1.08-| 48 
INOS) chic decease see 1SO5T OG Aare tere 1.30 1.30 
itN (0 yaa 1 Re Fer ae ee 182 1 TQM 29 Za ee te ant INIODZO cri aenerede ener 1.72 | 48 1.72 | 48 
INOM10: «oo deck cc colcae decease) U8 EXON SOM MRE SU ESO |S INO. rai. ic if sage ake sens 1.65 | 48 1.65 | 48 
Lote, PE os Ales eae -35=,42 | 488) 1248s) 484s e404 NO. 23. os ee ae 1.47 | 48 1.47 | 48 

RE se ME coe, Ges Oy Oe 1.16-| 48 1.16-| 38 
DNL Slee cate ee ae eee ot lacave opera ai itarenaes 1.59 1.59 
INO 23 etectatde o eeti cen stele flocs ar 
85 | 48 .85 | 48 
110, a Re Ps ae .85 | 48 1.47 | 48 1.47 | 48 
INTO BO sb pts iehe eoere .40-.42 | 48 1.44 | 48 1.51 | 48 
INO UG cies sont choses .48 | 48 1.40 | 48 1.40 | 48 
IN ahd 7a Wk A PE eee Ob atl gs .71 | 48 .71-| 48 
IN OnBTS es foere ste oes 40 | 48 1.17-| 32 1.17-| 34- 
IN OWED: £5 ctegee iy ee 48 | 48 1.27 1.27) 38 
NOM ZO) ioe Cae ee 45 | 48 .76-| 30- .76-| 30- 
TNR a Gas ie ae Ie ests bs earch 1.34 | 48 1.34 | 48 
TCO PP Moe Bae A AC ee, SINE ACS cl Bisa .85 | 48 .85 | 48 
.90 | 48 .90 | 48 
1.29 | 48 1.29 | 48 
B—NEWSPRINT Fo HMPA SNA bane Iris oie 1.45 | 48 1.48 | 48 
ols SENSES Seat oreo 1.36 | 48 1.36 | 48 
Beatermen— Bl ee aS Babee 1.36 | 48 1.34 ie 
1 2 
otis PRE ese 1:20)|. 80=|\ > 4-1220:4)"30- 
385 36 
eae Pe An Bho .57 | 48 .57 | 48 
RT Recess Ap iis 1.03-| 48 1.03-| 48 
1.42 1.42 
See Hehe tere 1.05 .| 48 1.07 | 48 
cis lity Ate ks dil crcesiapeearees ara .87 | 48 .87 | 48 
Tihe: ha Setocteeatellitencttoaiere Neyer 1.16-| 48 1.16-| 44 
1.47 1.47 
BOE 885 ah MN 1.58-| 40 1.58-| 45 
1.70 1.70 
PUA A AS, Atte 1.53-| 48 1.53-| 48 
1.59 1.59 
Siaiascalerdeeakeks eee 1.25-| 48 1.25-| 48 
Ld 1.35 
.90-| 48 .90-| 48 
L12 ea 
EB As ci feels 1.54 | 48 1.54 | 48 
bi gneeee aeree 1.47 | 48 1.47 | 48 
Lee IRM 1.30 | 48 1.30 | 48 
We Ne cil Mec! Ol acter Ace (PEN .99-| 48 .99-] 38 
1.42 1.42 
Non s/s daca totes chats .61 | 48° .61 | 48 
OR A aia Boo ORCet Goes 1.11 | 48 1.11 | 48 
2d os AID or Srite oe oe 1.07 | 48 1.12 | 48 
BPN R43 Ay MAID Ons Goal BROe NG 1.05 | 48 1.05 | 48 
128 348 ie eINO ano cee cee tte .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
GG 48 HS NOS 6.0.0 ee eae .91-.97 | 82 |.91-.97 | 34- 
1-69 | 48 38 
Lert A Sil NOW elec aurea .91-| 40- .91-| 36- 
.90 | 48 1.01 | 48 1.01 | 48 
TA CS aa RON Ona VOne Aa cde tenia .68-.87 | 30 |.68-.87 | 30- 
1.35 | 38 40 © 
P72) "40S INO 79. cee tee stars .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
see S i NOVO). os sabice ete tens ie olsen lieteiens .74 | 48 .74 | 48 
1012] 230-N INOSI, aa teas ace .975| 48 .975| 48 
1.35 | 40 1.09 | 48 1.09 | 48 
10 48 1.01 | 48 1.01 | 48 
.07 | 48 1.03 | 48 1.01 | 30- 
1-55 | 48 35 
$095 TASS IN OWL: cach eee eel ete .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
$2594 | AS MINO S165. cceseee cee .91 | 30- .91 |} 30- 
1.51-| 30- 35 36 
32 .88-] 48 .88-| 48 
1.37 | 30- 1.05 1.05 
36 ll) SINOWI1S oo0.0 Bee ere .81 | 48 .83 | 48 
CRIs ale she eet : .71 | 48 ING OL cc bceecbeetell sie cietotetstel terete" .76 | 48 .76 | 48 
INO TLS ibe de detec 1.18-| 48 z 1 ee ted WE Sc Sate .90-| 48 .90-| 44 
1-49 1,00 Lei 

INOW 194.05 eds eee 10975481 aa aS 1224 P48 INOS 2LS Ss. eme tesa 1.19-| 40 1.19-| 45 

INGO 20 osc cuted cael cestode ote 1.28 1.28 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








































































































1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Industry ini =. Industry | 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per jper/ per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.! hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour wk. 
$ $ $ $ a $ $ 
Machine oilers—Conc. 
PULP AND PAPER Tape US ERO SAS NI Sane (Ae 51-.56 | 32 |.51-.56 | 36- 
—Con. 48 
INORG ee eee 50 | 48 .50 | 48 50 | 48 
CUA okay SOLS Hela inte An So aes -40 | 48 .40 | 48 
B—NEWSPRINT—Conc. ‘iy OPE ly ahve, alin, Hoey, Ui nll ....|.65-.61 | 48 |.55-.61 | 48 
‘5 Cage Ba lA’, GRE uke Wied ee? .47 | 48 .47 | 48 
Third hands—Conc. NOLO A Ae ea! .53 | 48 .57 | 48 .55 | 30- 
INGOT D2 i ert: | 1.02 | 48 1.15-| 48 1.15-| 48 48 
1.19 1.19 Ue NR ee ae Se eee .50 | 30- 50 | 35- 
INiO23 ost heas eee. 80 | 48 .96-| 48 .96-| 48 38 45 
1.03 03 Owed oe cg) wate. abn 48 |.61-.68 | 48 |.61-.68 48 
INO xe 240 5dr ea, He 67-.75 | 48 |.82-.88 | 48 |.82-.88 | 48 UNIO RTS. Bet eel ee. .50 | 48 .49 | 48 51 | 48 
ING2 9b wae dae dhe 1.01 | 48 1.16 | 48 1.16 | 48 pioneer. T. os. hy oe. ed Be: 47 | 48 47 | 48 
INIOE 26un ct Cae eee .98 | 48 alah As Palos 48 IOUS... 7 tae poet... ae .68 | 48 .68.| 44 
INTO 27 oe ve Bcd oe a .82 | 48 .97 | 48 .97 | 48 INORG Ss, CURT Eee .55 | 48 |.56-.64 | 48 |.56~.64 48 
MORES. dade lien taco. Ae .79-| 48 eS Ml WENO Tot pe -59 | 48 |.60-.66 | 48 |.60-.66 | 48 
1.04 1.04 NIGMS 02k a dle .05 | 48 .63 | 48 .63 | 48 
Fourth hands— INOagL Os tis) Pcl gr .50 | 48 -63 | 48 .68 | 48 
OPN ia. Taam Cinig .35 | 48 .53 | 48 .538 | 48 INIONZO). 08 eet ee .55 | 48 .64 | 48 .64 | 48 
eye ae Aiea pene Name (Sais a | 69 | 48 Bo ed Sh gNOnede pie. fae bee 50 | 48 56 | 48 56 | 48 
ING MORO S ede | eer .68 | 48 md | 48 ING. 22 eae eee 525] 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INOW dinate eaten cll) [ae iy ie .67 | 48 .67 | 48 NG 225 ea koe al ....|.54-.62 | 48 |.59-.62 | 38 
ING adhe sede ey 2) om 56 | 48 48 | 48 Soleo # paNosad.. Mie thw t,t go .43 | 56 43 | 56 
NOt, 65. Sra 4 eee 52 | 48 6Onl=32 66 | 38 
INO maT nt At gee Ae man» 45-.65 | 48 |.56-.66 | 30-|.56-.66 36-| Finishers— 
48 BS ft aNd... aad es 37 | 48 38 | 48 88 | 48 
INO ren S's nh See Se Are 55 | 48 .50 | 48 DO TWES HMNOne?. 7. ta. ebw lode ae 48 | 48 48 | 48 
No. 9 .50 | 48 -50 | 48 INIOMAS ee aie t | PRPS 45 | 48 48 | 48 
INO#10:k% fee eso: 61 | 48 .615} 48 .615} 48 INO ad AE MA SE Ne 49 | 48 49 | 48 
Na Carey ht Maines o> Sage eae ini pean Chad .67 | 48 .67 | 48 INI ON AGA aeht Senate elated .43 | 48 48 | 32 48 | 38 
INGOe 12). cdeten tee bee et ke .63 | 48 63 | 48 No. 6 .40 | 54 |.49-.54 | 30-|.49-.54 | 49o- 
UNIO S31 3. ak. ee Ae err, 57-.61 | 48 .68 | 48 66 | 30 48 48 
36 | INGO Blo. oak cots 4 da, 33 | 60 50 | 48 50 | 48 
Niogd4 NBs tame. 63 | 48 .61 | 30- POL Oe Da MINOR ES oid ce los dail a. BR 50 | 54 50 | 54 
37 38 NGOS ON nA aang aie Ets, .51 | 48 .46 | 48 .46 | 48 
NOs Lowi cee goed. ss -61-.64 | 48 |.69-.72 | 48 |.69-.72 | 48 1 No. A Bene a a al Sg wie" 47 | 48 .47 | 48 
UNG spd 6 patra 9s an 68 | 48 .63 | 48 .65 | 48 ENOL 1) SARE oe re iS ty ....|.46-.61 | 48 |.46-.61 | 48 
UNG sud Fea de see ma ling og oe Sn aeae .56 | 48 .56 | 48 INGORE?! wes Pk OP fae .54 | 48 .64 | 48 |.55-.57 | 36- 
“OS Ea Re ie RA ee ewe 70 1 48 70- Gad 38 
Ns 19) ne dopo domo 65 | 48 oe AS 75 | 45 ouds (Sea h* tat pe 41 | 36 -41 | 49- 
INOmB0 +5 4: nae dias, .65 | 48 .76 | 48 .76 | 48 56 
INO 52 1 ce te sexe Be .66 | 48 bia 4s LIE AO e GENO ORE: ne he oe .45 | 48 |.54-.55 | 48 |.54-.55 | 48 
UNO ee = ds nye hs ee -45-.50 | 48 |.65-.66 | 48 |.65-.66 48 INjOWD.. .. Sota. .52 | 48 .51 | 48 .53 | 48 
INONeBe 5.02 Bites de oe. .66 | 48 .74 | 48 .74 | 48 ENO Re G5 os thane ay Bhar |e ae oy 445) 48 445) 48 
INO 724. sacque diane 60 | 48 70 | 48 C0 eS © Gam yt ea pe 45 | 48 57 | 48 57 | 48 
INOw2 bss: 4: bach: see 60 | 48 68 | 48 68 | 48 NOMS! ® sede aie 42 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 
UNO eG cere Be imay Ames | ay ee 61-.79 | 48 |.61-.79 | 38 INO AMG eas Boh Ba 45 | 48 60 | 48 63 | 48 
INOn20 bb ead he 52 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 
Fifth hands— I(0)94 Ae ae ea .50 | 48 .59 | 48 .59 | 48 
Onl s i: 4,4: oe ries .82 | 48 48 | 48 .48 | 48 INOW) ts ar ae ee .48 | 48 .57 | 48 -57 | 48 
ING oOo 40:4) ras dca las. (2ka.). on. 62 | 48 62 | 48 INIOR 23... 5. So Sas due. 45 | 48 54 | 48 54 | 48 
NRO Wms 7s dct Bowel iss cds acd see, 58 | 48 63 | 48 No. 24 60 | 48 60 | 48 
NOmeee i ih me Sige clic: deme times 63 | 48 DS IGS MBN aro... publ ts ae 54 | 48 54 | 38 
INO AG9. Bae toy. dona, .52 | 48 41 | 48 -41 | 48 
INO BG) ods acter. .42 | 48 700) 1) 32 .61 | 34 |lc—papER OTHER THAN 
INO Be. do aa tae. | 43+ 5S | Bool kos ao 40-| .52-.62 | 36- NEWSPRINT 
48 48 48 
UA eee Gere Geers, Oe ce me .475| 48 .475] 48 || Beatermen— 
No. 9 45 No. 1 
1.01 | 48 1.01 | 49 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
















Industry Industry 
and and 










per |per| per Occupation 


hour |wk.| hour 


——— | —__ | — | — | —— 


Occupation 





PuLP AND PAPER INO ipl easter 
—Con. LENO eiitedaisaeeiie 


C—PAPER OTHER THAN WA Fakes aeatotare 
NEWSPRINT—Conce. Ral RON LAR Oe 


Machine tenders-Conc. ah Og oke Ree teens eras 
No. 5 } 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















Industry Industry 
and and | Wages } Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per 
; hour 
$ 
Pup anD Paper Engineers— 
—Con. LA Ge ea et ey et DDD 9 Ia 59-.64 
bias ate oe feted (el Ae Piette es ae 
D—MAINTENANCE a re ee finan 
—Con. 7 PY arrie Fetes Rate Beal) A 
TEES ot) ca ane Oe et teed b Rane ; 
6.. 71-. 
AN See ae ee (Ae ee et ee .55-. 
0 A aye eas ; 
OOM: Male aaa Ja 
pi Neg Oe | ir Sees 
Res Ge Vea) 
ty PS ee Tegel Ae 
UE ae ee el | ee 
LARS hey Une 
SRM Be trae Vee 75-82 
MUON 3 Re 1 oho: .68 
See Des ROR .68 
BIS bab Ae .86 
5 ALC) 24 be 2 .84 
RDU) Sie tay soe .90 
re Ad Coa a .66 
DP 4l Na ka Bs a 81 
407-5 eae Sl Ni 
1271. SRR YL 8 a .84 
Lola amge ec! ae a, RE ee | (a .92 
Neo [iese ap Rt EN A ; .82 
MRT Sede RO Aire leo ole Res Pe 12-. .12-.86 
MAS Ae eA aes. ; 76 
44 |i Firemen— 
DSc 8 (pe ae aE eae .38 
pe Ue AGS Re a Os .52 
SORA gS: Ft CARE EY a PE Mee .30 
Bs RNa eos [ee ee ORE: .69 
Dileh Pee ch ae ee ee ee 41 
(Oise An Med We) eal 1. Si lek HIB .66 
de totem te RA 44 
| JARABE Roar .51-.69 
ON Se Mr aes ACE .52-.64 
OM Atlas .60 
US Ue eR aR ee Ate rae 45 
12 Re tes 45 
57 Hel a etah beet 30 
Re ae eee 2) .60-.64 
1s pare a .40-.46 
SIRE 3 He We .60 
1 Aen er 8 .48 
Pipefitters— 20 Se 1 .64-.70 
I) A a ay eS .67 
20 ee. ft 1 oR 71 
dil Rn Re ee ae Re 48-.55 
V7), SM HE Opa ae .59 
Revsiah alse sta eoet, .59 
| RI Se Le 45 
Fone ee LS 76 
MT yStere b bteelas ore . 69 
S74 Aa) AAS aM Housley PA id [ia 76 
COLO Ne ck estat Us 70 
51 Bans ae aaa .60-.69 
ACCS ETA oe .56 
Gree ole clots eta anetals .69 
oa Marae Site .70 
Delolole Olea ets MELE EG ce eS .55 
< HGS TOA SERGE FA eee | omer 57-.60 
Labourera— 
Sf Be A er oe 85 
Weleck See sha eels oui 25 
Seis Ok SR .36 
Re sista Aide: sly. dtevavall tov tosaruvsiall evoke .43 
BADE OS 30 
i's SR Bee. IR Ae eh SE .42 
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TABLE X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




























































































1929 1938 
Industry Industry $$ <<——_|—_—_—_ 
and and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ 
Pup AND PAPER Machine operators, 
—Concluded female—Conce. 
IN OL ar mene get ote 12.50 | 44 | 12.50 | 44 
D—MAINTENANCE INO LO. ase te eter 15.00 | 44 14.00 | 48 
—Concluded INO 1653s ease re 11.40 | 44 12.50 | 48 
NOs dich eben aot ob 20.00 | 44.| 17.00 | 463 
Labourers—Conce. INOS) ccc eee 15.35 | 48 16.80 | 48 
ro 5 ye a Ney A Oe 
INO) Siege deere Adjusters, male— 
PNIGHRO ci praeiesta ee (oth ol WER ec an eo tos 21.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 48 
INTO ALO). 2. felneterste reste INOW: D0 ck. Bee te Sai eee P| 30200) \*48 
INOS Och. cea Deere 16.00 | 493} 16.00 ; 493 
NOt Is . oh eel teres IN G4. ge te ee 98.00 | 52 | 25.50 | 48 
INF GRAD 5 edsaeretniaatets NOM ORY oe ator 36.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 50 
IN OMS. Geo eto No. 6 25.00 | 44 | 27.00 | 48 
PGE RUA teeta eres INTO Ts eee es 32.00 | 47 | , 32.95 | 47 
Ty fet a gare Press feeders, male— 
INocnG. Seatac Nok 18 2 qe 24.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 40 
ie e\< We ae ae ae INTO P22. are aap eaetae 16.35 | 52 | 18.50 | 40 
Norse sk) oBeO0n) 28h) 20.251) 43 
IN OWBLS J. fe ets Neraterer i ; ! IN Our 4 oa Ue ds Bele | cose mee Gee! Ue eR 44 
INIGRPLO!c chighe ca eter NOM Daina ne 14.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 48 
PNG Oe siete ete ete roa No. 6 19.00 | 463) 22.50 | 463 
Noss 21.00 | 453} 20.00-| 40 
IN (o's OA Meer See Co d : 40-. 26 .00 
IN Onions Lae ae Pleys : i IN Gey (8) caer ee 21.10 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 
IN G28. henner aan Sie 
INOS 4s: ee te aes ek : d Scorers, male— 
INGU2D nc eae te ates: ya ; : INGA 1 ct ee ee 22.60 | 50 | 18.00 | 48 
IN OUQGR. hick ee see NOs 2 OR ae et 93.25 | 463] 27.50 | 50 
INGN2 TE. bee he aoe INOO53 424 eee ee 22.00 | 52 17.80 | 40 
NGA eck cee NGPA ee Bae 19.60 | 49 | 17.50 | 35 
INO: 20) cea eee INO. 33. cg eet 25.00 | 60 | 17.50 | 49 
IN'ONB0. 5 eee See EN Gets 6) an Se Aree 27.00 | 50 | 28.00 | 50 
No. 31 AAai|e NOG ide acmee eer 30.00 | 51 | 28.75 | 48 
Noa Sit Se. Seek 32.00 | 493} 33.00 | 49 
ENONG2 us, Oe weer Not Sah, cadet ieee 32.50 | 50 | 22.00 | 44 
INOLIBS) icch Bese kes Nov 10 ee eee 26.00 | 49 | 24.50 | 48 
INOMBA. ..<ce ceee baeee Now on ee ee a 27.00 | 463} 25.00 | 46 
INOHOD..: acne te ee INGO... yeas 29.50 | 47 | 25.00 | 49 
NGALS:...c: ee See 30.00 | 48 | 17.10-| 57- 
32.40 | 60 
Parer Boxes ING 4: <.. e ee eS 30.00 | 47 | 30.00 | 47 
INGH 15s. ete ee 26.00 | 44 | 28.00 | 48 
Machine operators, 
male— Paper cutters, male— 
INGspt Linisthaet te matecs : : 15 Nottie 2A chee 24.00 | 48 | 20.00-| 40- 
22.00 | 44 
INGHE DER eek se Tek? IN'OR2 |. eters 18.15 | 463} 17.50 | 50 
INOS o:.. ee or aeks 23.00 | 52 | 25.50 | 48 
IN ONES Se ceatk: hie INOS As «heehee 25.00 | 51 | 24.00 | 48 
INO 194.488 eck s INO ONS dee eae 24.00 | 493} 20.00 | 49 
INORI Dic: cee ete FH! RIN So Ousmane eel 20.00 | 50 | 19.80 | 44 
Nose TOE sb ee ee ots IN'03) 77 2, ae ae 27.00 | 48 | 21.60 | 48 
Nos 8: ie See ee 27.50 | 49 | 25.00 | 48 
INGOTS eee eee: INO Ol Awaekoree aor 19.75 | 52 | 17.75 | 48 
INOsckS cacctiercec nae IN OVO eae state 28.75 | 463} 28.00 | 46 
INGE Oe oie dete ts Wate PANT ae CO SII eine ore on Gores 28.00 | 48 | 20.67 | 53 
INOPULOT: Oo, Geeee tates GORIAMIN Gt 2G asa ae recede 32.00 | 47 | 35.00 | 47 
INOPMLOLeES Pai GONIRENGRELS: Ce eee ae 27.00 | 463} 27.00 | 46 
IN ONL ach ese mei AAT ES NOWLE OR. dette teers 40.80 | 48 | 40.80 | 48 
IN Ose 3 028 eee cee 48 
INOSAL4: 3.2), eee aor A8 ||Glue table girls— 
INOMID i. eee ere 44almr Now Sager eee 15.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 48 
: INO! (2.2 ee oes 10.00 | 60 | 11.76 | 49 
Machine operators, Nori 34 Be es 15.00 | 494] 15.00 | 49 
female— INO 4... pee sets 15.00 | 50 | 11.90 | 44 
OM Lat sb so SR. PAI IN M0). PURER. obo.90 ab.c.0.5 11.00 | 49 | 11.50 | 48 
ING. 22 fen se ance ene HORICRING! s Glad cee aes 11.50 | 48 | 11.25-) 45 
INOARS 2c: .8 Bae tee 40 14.40 
IN Goth Sc cc ene vere ASM MINIOME (7s </: eeeeretnettels 14.00 | 44 | 14.00 | 48 
INO! "8. .3 eee ales 12.30 | 44 | 18.00 | 44 
IN ORNS ch Serene Sree AAA PRIN ONO: tc etecaensre 11.00 | 463) 138.00 | 46 
INOS 862 ncsbacene ss Silas eel eer ; , 44 ||Bozx makers, female— 
INOUM (ens ah Gece ees . : ; ASTIVENOse alc... a sets cima 11.25 | 45 5.28-| 44 
INOFESi: ck he traet 48 M20) 
INOte Deke Site tactic ekeweketeters e | fete 11.76 | 49 
INONgO: «che a eee ASTHAMNGinS:..5. See tantes 14.90 | 463} 14.10 | 44 
ENIOu1 0). che etm ae oe ASUIAIN ORG: .s «Ale ate acta 13.50 | 48 | 10.40 | 40 
INOSELT seb Race cen | «bc bromiiteres GOUIPRNOty Od Gag. ats ols seekers 11.50 | 493) 14.40 | 48 
INONL: 2b Sc Seine | secp ee al aioe BOnIBEINGS, Oc antosen vomits 16.00 | 50 | 11.50 | 49 
INOS... takes Ble ASS aR INO The Merete tape 2 12.95 | 48 9.70 | 44 
DOM NOW Or cones caret mets 10.50 | 49 | 11.50 | 48 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Parer Boxss—Conc. 


Boz makers, female— 
one. 


INO. 





SasH, Doors, Erc. 


Bench hands— 


























1929 1938 
Wages ) Hrs] Wages 
per per per 
week |wk.! week 
$ $ 
19.25 |} 55 9.50- 
11.50 
17.50 | 44 20.00 
15.00 | 45 16.70 
15.00 | 44 12.50 
10.10 | 48 14.10 
12.25 | 452) 12.00 
16.30 | 48 15730 
18.00 | 49 13.80 
12.00), 52 10.40 
12.00 | 48 12.00 
15.00 | 494] 15.00 
12.00 | 49 11-82 
19.30 | 52 Lon80 
16.00 | 44 10.00- 
12.50 
hour hour 
OOM OO 13 
.405| 59 .30 
eee Le 45 
445) 54 42 
.40 | 50 45 
41 | 54 | .33-.39 
Wn Aaa 2 i: 23230, 
.40 | 55 |.30-.35 
4 eae =. Keo 
ale Ss 135 
i ae ae ...|.30-.50 
35-.55 | 50 |.30-.45 
Uf aaa BF Aik 41 
Fee m, .50 
60 | 50 .58 
-48 | 50 Pil 
Te wee ...|.45-.50 
OOOO 43 
.62 | 494 Tale 
2 eee ae EOD 
ee ee he ae i) 
eee: ...{-40—.50 
ae cee. 42 .425 
143) 50 45 
d Wey sas a 60 
.65 | 50 .60 
{Gomi OD .60 
Rs ele io EoD 
.80 | 59 |.65-.70 
.379| 55 |.80-.38 
Sees Hay .65 
Seen & LOO 
cE an Vs ; .50 
RA. te .45-.50 
be ii .60 
.75 | 44 45 
Sere fy AS .50 
|| eee | ele .61 
.50 | 50 AT 
.85-.50 | 54 30 
.83-.52 | 54 |.32-.44 
.48 | 50 36 
eae Fr Mex: .40 
.45. | 55 aR yy 
if eae Lee 10n 
.40 | 60 ROD 
ie ae ae 30 
Be ae kw Hee .30 
BS vcs Ae ihe -40 
.50 | 50 |.30—.50 
-cooRoe SOW. 
RO rate 45-.50 
55-.75 | 50 |.41-.59 
47 | 55 43 








37) 
gon 
ee 


.30-. 
.80-. 


.30-. 
.40-. 


30- 


ABH. 


.380-. 





1939 


Wages 
per 
week 


27-35 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 


888SS———SsS=$@$mmsS SSS 














Industry 
Hrs and 
per Occupation 
wk. 
Machine hands—Conce. 
IN OM ise oh Whack ie! 
IN ORAS ARs cc ck es 
INOMLORE te 3, Rurcres Beas 
INO 20.s.. of csarch.oe 
48 No. 21.. 
INOW 220i ck Rie oe 
50 INO} 280.2... 58 pe. km 
54 INN 24 ry stccdh chsh ats 
44 WOe wad ste oh 
44 INOR-ZGK? =... ho Bk eet. 
40 NORM ac coke bate 
48 INOW 2B eo. a. adeeb we 
INO) 20 Ao: cs Raed ae 
55 INOUE... 2 hides. ® ale 
40 
48 INOW Sie ous Leuk he 
AGE MINOR Soy. me). aia kore 
48 INO Sores. cod cee b ae 
48 INON 3 4c, ee, feet: bow. 
AGS INO# SOcm. .. oh Ak. oo 
INOASORM. Reno de 
INIOMS (efinic wt eau: 
INO4 SShe a. dod SB 
No. 39.. 
INOW AON ccc is bof oP ate 
INO) Adie. tae hee 
45 INO} 42a ae aati 
60 INORAS ER i, Peg hoe 
54 ||Planer hands— 
50 ING Ay alee 2. e yee ce 
44 INOS Ze vc Boe. Bowe 
54 INOS, Sen... kutit- bof 
54 ING 4h. ket bs - 
54 INOS DMG. «5.5. daar. 8 oie 
50 INGA WORM siya ct ese Bais 
aH WP INO GC: «ss ee Ate hoes 
50 INOW Sie. is See dow 
AGF INOS Gee odes o he. 
50 INGSI OMS. . cece ccs kes 
50 LNIGY, Gla Caen ae 
4431 No. 12.. 
44 INOBL Bit. cdo ee boo 
54 
50 INO SLAM: <b aa koe 
40 ONO MM Die ss. ciate eae 
44 
44 ||Matcher hands— 
5D INO VANE sb gee a 
44 INO Eo «abe ude ae 
44 INDE Ses. adoaas ded 
50 INO aay... ob Ack ae 
30-1) BINGO Dee. vs. des. tee 
60 INOMCOMD. cccnkin cache: 
36 NiO. We aan See Aa 
44 NOt Site oe ee ee 
50 INGHE ORR co 2 8 st a 
44 INOPELOME ...< .boxee dod 
55 INOS ME, eee ties 
44 INO; 2 Ae VES tae 
44 INK y 1G) Gan Bees Mie 
50 INORG Ai sks opts PR 
44 INCOM DME oo bck be 
44 INO IGN 5 bd eae tes 
44 |\Cabinet makers— 
44 INO ee oi. obese Beg 
44 INOMp 2a. kok tae 
NOM Soc <ckne ace 
NOME Be osc abatee fs 
45 INGE OME «.. chicken a 
54 NORA GIs. chickek ok 4 
50 ING MR ccscs as toca 2 
44 IN GbE Sins ick steabale 4 
50 IN Og Oe 5 PSR ok 8 
54 No. 10.. 
50 Nita Be be kg 
55 ING Tie ec. 3 heimottsg 
49 
50 INOS SIR. onc <3 
50 INO Ua... dca 
50 IN@tal Dre sod ce. b 
54 
50 TOL IG ae ee ae 
44 Ino | eee eee a 
40 NOFA Sie... Stak 2 























1929 1938 
Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per j|per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 

$ $ 
hirer ee Bs. 100 
.875| 50 |.25-.40 
ec eee bite: .40 
.45 | 44 88 
coe ay ...|-41-.60 
44 | 55 40 
A ee L 45 
eh akabevaal ch ..|.380-.40 
.60 | 50 65 
45-.65 | 50 .50 
See Nee ..|-80-.40 
.84 | 55 |.380-.50 
75-.80 | 50 |.50-.65 
.50 | 52 |.36-.40 
35-.70 | 55 |.30-.50 
vee ge at ies Z08 
es ae ...|-45-.50 
~ kif. os ...|-85-.45 
oe RE oe hit 65 
RYE Me ...|.45-.75 
se toy back 65 
.95 | 504 70 
.70 | 44 |.40-.60 
.65 | 44 40 
Bare Se onlin eS 45 
a MPR SAG: EE 40 
arcane .50-.67 
Se Bi dlike Ba 86 
.84 | 50 Eye 
ae oe ea 85 
eee oP #e oo 
45 | 55 .80 
EN AA fe a 386 
Y, Seperate? ey ii 
freee gk ee .50 
.45- .55 | 50 425 
“30D 30 30 
A ABE Re foe .30 
.85 | 55 44 
Bass ty Re eah eee oe 00 
.80 | 504 60 
ty Steves) faagnlih Ae 42 
.575| 50 |.35-.38 
.34 | 50 £32 
2 et Oe Ap SS 
.50 | 55 |.30-.32 
fo epee Nk a ou 
AS Rr eB 4 2 
i Seaaepas 1) 40 
.65 | 50 475 
45 | 55 42 
.60 | 493 49 
Sere alle si .305 
.45 | 50 45 
SSeaee Or ioe .50 
39) | oO 42 
ea af ae 40 
.80 | 44 . 60 
.50 | 54 |.386-.40 
.50. | 50 00 
fees be at. 38 
ore ...|-80-.45 
Se Be Ab ae 
.648} 50 .50 
.77 | 494 62 
.60 | 55 |.42-.47 
YER ...|-45-.50 
PRN Se 2 | 80-4 
Dow 44 .48 
RS, Soe tl 6 . 60 
65, | 50 .60 
SRE Ae te 70 
.75 | 52 |.45- .60 
.70 | 55 |.50-.60 
REAR VAM oe 55-.65 
A SERS, Ol ps .40 








Hrs 


per 
wk. 





.46-. 


.30-. 


42-, 
45-. 





1939 


per 
hour 





33.) 





Wages | Hrs 


per 


wk. 
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TABLE X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


















aN 1939 
Industr ndustry 
and z and | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per |per 
hour | wk. 
$ 
Labourers— 
Oe leet cours «sei .85 | 50 
SasH, Doors, Evc. 
—Concluded INO mores stces nee .20-.25 | 54 
IN eet Sha ee apricon Cctesuc tics .25 | 55 
INOW nares sagas cole em .82 | 50 
Truck drivers— I Ko cbs Me are eae aetA erica allios .20-.23 | 54 
1 ONGTNO. We fede ciaie's one .380 | 44 
INO RY hak He ees Goa arti Solty .25 | 54 
INOMMSicees cereus coe .26 | 50 
NOw to eo cree ten omeseeert es .22 | 54 
INO TO see els Seis PA Bb sci-iichs| aden: .275) 55 
INOs en eee tate c|leseterepemata tel feretert .22 | 50 
IN eh 2 es ee era | eletotertetel ists 15 | 60 
IN (ORR 8 Raa cc Meee ec cits feiokhs 25 | 50 
ING SU tte ener. ae .25-.27 | 54 
INO MILD Vee: s aelees's si. .22 | 55 
INO A TGR ay oases cos sierate cbeate ier .225| 55 
NOs Une ts cae leeatee elles .18-.22 | 60 
INOS Aa Ree lem asia steer .80 | 54 
INO MLO hs ctu reese |e seeroreretote steets .25 | 54 
INOW 20s emo ay ae be tratcte ciate triers .85 | 50 
NiO OTe rere a eilertecemenetets .20 | 50 
INO 22) oe Matielee ores .83 | 40 
INO 23 0d We Ae ea ole cereale .30 | 60 
INOW24 eee heen 84 | 44 
INO Oe cuits seal bate eta peyeys (oul siteesae 23 | 54 
INO N26) seers See : .20-. .25 | 44 
INOD QTR cua tee : ; .25-.32 | 44— 
50 
INOW28t acco geeiee ee P ; .25 | 50 
INO 2 OME oie Se creerarcte loo etstetmtenal estes : .85-.40 | 48 
Wot SOh ce ese ole stemtenlitarer : .85 | 50- 
60 
INfow US. «car santecmaae 30 | 44 
NOUS 2a OMe ate ae te 30 | 36 
INO GOO susteieeaer 335| 44 
BOIS thal A Saeie Ii lesis| NEA ct Ui ne .40-.45 | 44 
INOS 5 i Oe eh oa eee ills: shots 30 | 50 
INIOUSG LP et Gente cdas 45 | 56 
INOS Tice entree iser .25-.42 | 55 
INIGUS SO. hahaa Sen leinanteraul st aes 5 | 44 
Teamsters— INO T3808 eae ea aleiccmemee eee: .25-.43 | 44 
WE. eae e ye INO NAO Fe Ne aes .82-.35 | 48 
INO ATES De ay mal ole setsteters lela ¢s .25-.40 | 44 
ae Sa el NU CIN i INO UAD Ms 2c uh MO GAM te swore [level e 5 | 44 
SURE Pee AE es INO AO ete rey evel areustatota fereiese 40 | 44 
FOP Bh yh Rae asad INC De Hin sos tin on | Oooo> ond BeBe 40 | 48 
Pg SE is sel Bat (LR ale A Rd INO U4 FNS eed rete eecatf crekeioramayer iets = 40 | 44 
See eene tere NOt AG Oe ieee tore 40 | 48 
We Mae SA ae INGAA ites cceeeern. 40 | 44 
FURNITURE 
Band sawyers— 
Engineer s— INOS OV ees .82 | 55 
OL a oe hear ek ING Uae teee a earies .380 | 55 
NOME oie icc on healines sae ibe ING: Sue Aes henner aes 30 | 50 
INO Omee hs vcsprn tte NOMA eae eee 40 | 52 
INO st Bete cole wel weteiae INOF PM Ditdccce certs 30 | 55 
INOS creas coke eh ete cir aecersacils rats NOE WG TY care ecee tehamtiee ete | «eer 47 | 47 
INO Me Onc: 7p creeran INO ewer cece 35 | 47 
INGUM dark dctiene i NOP WG Mee ote ates 43 | 47 
Nol eS). ctr nae he alarmeeeomtatoeres IN OGT Oats) Sanat. 45 | 47 
INOUION <7, heme INO: AIO) 2h, Seeeswreeeeh ny 3 42 | 47 
INO Oe ee ere atote ts ciel ING eae er ee .85 | 203 
INO SMR, oc ace seeilietsiciemaereticteens IN GIS pee ee .565| 463 
INOUIZ Er esse aeeaee INGE UB ers Santee seers .45 | 47 
INO Oa. coh iteeteleess emiaee No. 14 .50 | 47 
INOWar es os ene tes INOS 15s cds eee > he .48 | 47 
INORG Cae bce eee ots INOS Ge eee er 47 | 47 
NOG eee nee seblarlettettel aera IN OMU pies. eee ee 42 | 47 
INORG acc vores INOS te teen re 49 | 47 
INOS ie ete cae) ee Sisto obec eee INTO: DOM ee am tr ates aie Ben] epee 37 | 47 
ING: LO este see scenes. 
INO Oe Sete omialt c sis ciate del ee ecete Rip sawyers— 
ING SE Te. cise moments .04 | 55 
Nos2lee sce. tees ele oases lege INO: BO, anes .80 | 55 
INOS ace sete Saw < ei INGO FO... cae tees 30 | 50 
INOW coke oe eee aaiee ess INONP arch ocean 47 |.32-.38 | 47 
Nios 24a tea rea ne ala eceoe sien. INOW PDL hake ee 33 | 47 
NG i 20 weak teccee ola ds cee cients INOUE Oos.. oe en ee 34 | 47 
NG226n rr ee en es eal arene INOwe roe tena meee 34 | 35 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 











Industry Industry 
and and 


Occupation Occupation 


nn | | | | SE Ss 


FurRNITURE— 
Continued 


Rip sawyers—Conce. 
No. 9 


Finishers and 
polishers— 


ee er) 


eeeereseeesese 


a 


peewee rere ess as 


ae 
ee) 
es 


wee sewers eee eoe 


terete eereesene 





eee eeeeroeeses 











1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour | wk. 
$ 
FuRNITURE—Conc. 
Upholsterers—Conc. 
INOSTS aiuade oe es .56 | 50 
INORG), 5c. see uote .60 | 50 
ENO B20), 5 davatarchs rere .50 | 50 
‘OR W G's OO SR RE Po a a 
Craters and packers— 
INOS olor. idnareeebenciels .40 | 55 
INR BQ hills che Sats 1+ Suats .Bl |, 59 
INTOMES s co.c-e deer terion .278| 55 
No. 4 .275| 60 
HNO MED RERS stots: ste, sues 30), LOD: 
INOHrG's os «nets ent -40 || 55 
PINOT ies ete che anghe .30 | 55 
INCORPO cee cbs hens .80 | 54 
INO; SMG o's orelerneteccis erste .437| 55 
[NOR OMA a, Ss hr oo | DO 
INSEL vie ete lois iors toeiicke Stas th Bete 
INO MLDS, ce toe abe heehee ate eet lowe 3 
INO PLS Meee ates ieoeks Cras .30 | 54 
INO.cLa RS 1 bars UB: Re. ee 
INO SEDs Sao be cei ale crete dteteteste ake ; as 
INO SEG... ie Gots tet JO ROO 
INO 8) ho tonhee bats .80 | 55 
ENG SUNG oa. « ster teats eae .27-.44 | 54 
ENO (219 Sie. vs fe dee .60 | 50 
EN OS ZOe scree ee a 52) 1 oO 
INO, 5.5.5 okie Sin eh He .50 | 50 
IN © 22 oh tei kc x fe eee .30 | 50 
IN'O.028). 5 5b tee «bate ors ae Ae : 
INOA24 ee he cae 40° |, 55 
UN © fed oss cee ee tute sok Stet ae 
E'ngineers— 
INO. Mls. sheet a .637| 55 
INO, SEZ eke .8 ois s SOs ie bone |e ote 
ING. toircocs ce ate eet .40 | 60 
INO. Be, fest ee. .380| 55 
INO Se ORR sRemery bess .875| 60 
INO MIG hE 24Gb tis .48 | 60 
INO Milench cio ate tone .43 | 55 
ENO. MiSs hs Baha tetera. a ole ah 
ING) COT Soe he etrse as a .60 | 54 
ING. 10a. chro hoe cece oneeela ; 
ING 2, WW. ge ee .50 | 50 
Tem.) ae Wee Re .68 | 54 
IN aig i Re bs a .45 | 50 
ING i. cob ies Oates ESOMT Og 
INO. 1... .738| 50 
ING. WG) as Ae ke .50 | 50 
SstiCe att 7 eweeene Ee Ee .58 | 56 
Firemen— 
No. bengali Gis 
ING. B25... dee A320 
ENO.) coc. Acta Sete .60 | 50 
ING. MEd... toate bela c cnn AGP 
INOS). CPM tbe diphtess 74.50) 159 
ING: BOy.; docks oe S45G) tou 
ING. Bhim eee. Wee 4. ee .43 | 84 
INO: GSi ict. toe ao 8e 730), 159 
INO. MOR. ede so ee .475| 785 
ING: Oe. t 4, oot WAT | 165 
Yardmen and 
labourers— 
ING Ble 3. cides .275| 40 
INTO), G2) ceraei.ts Ae cia tetas poe tears 
INO: Heda. ota oh J250)| (So 
INOS Aor A aes ea 200) 65 
INOS G5 001k aed 22.0) peoo 
INO} 86.6555 sea Mo eOD 
IN OE AM: ccc ee 25 Oo 
IN'O:. GS) 2c sae ts 4 onl Oo 
UNIOE. 0), teicbeoe Gta SSO WOO 
Not 10... eh tote 304) 50 
INo; EL... .30 | 54 
Not 92). 5. ct Meiicdos .80 | 55 
INGO, BN. ccc chooks ee .80 | 55 
INO} U4. cab tbat ae .89 | 50 
INOL WB. .50 dee toa 30: | DO: 
Not 1G)... tstibee Peco elytra: 


BQ. 
1354. 


‘3-4. 


32-. 


oa 





per 
hour 











1939 
per} per 
wk.| hour 

$ 
463) .32-.49 
45 51 
50 42 
44 68 
55 yoD 
52 .30 
45 35 
55 .30 
47 32 
47 | .32-.37 
47 2 
47 |.385-.38 
474 $33 
47 34 
47 |.35-.38 
47 .39 
47 87 
35 45 
47 89 
47 40 
44 ae 

47 |.35-.45 
47 60 
47 43 
463 34 
40-| .32-.37 
45 

47 45 
47 .40 
47 W308 
55 83 
44 .68 
60 80 
47 40 
47 .36 
55 184 
55 38 
62 38 
47 49 
60 42 
atte .39 
54 65 
50 48 
56 oO 
ae .70 
84 24 
48 .50 
55 .36 
47 sey 
47 47 
55 863 
65 44 
ee oo- 69 
56 45 
56 on 
62 475 
65 41 
54 25 
55 125 
55 30 
55 |.25-.30 
52 30 
45 80 
55 .29 
47 |.21-.32 
47 132 
47 84 
47 |.32-.45 
47 3 
47 34 
47 34 
35 .34 
47 yi 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


J | | | — | 


G6ait LINO! Miia dee Gone 

45 ENO LS eet merece teas 

DOH SINOS1T9.......cbopte le wae 

BAW SINORL0! ici i'spicktesyn Mae 
AN O/PaALES: ess aseiagsee. ate eae 
No. 22.. 

DOH PANO Wools ots geee te tee 

52 No. 24.. 

LI MINIOR Dt serofele sey ae aes 

5D 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 ||CARRIAGES, WAGONS, 

ne Truck Bopis, ETC. 

33 

47 

47 \|Woodworkers— 

47 INO: Gell. cack. eee aes 

47 INO Wiis acycse eee 

AAT BNO MBs cis ot ohh eee 

47 INO: WA ees oe oe ae 

AGS YN OBeeas be ba 

AG Hh GINO: MEOh. coc0b.od ncn cee 

50 INO. WHER R sca tok one 

AA i TNO. INS. oa hadeoe aoe 

47 INO. 340, Sy. see ee 

AT) ONG: MOSES. Lakes see 
ING Ms in ech here 
ING naga Ree 

BO) IU MING: SS). 3,005 eeeoto tee 

44 Wt No MAAS shoe ee 

60 ING: ES. aot ke 

a Np UNO. LG. Sama ane Ae 

AT We INO g Wiles cccnrgntted ore 

55 

60 

47 

47 \|Painters— 

60 INTO: Sb: Abas Shee. 3.2 

Sh UNO Mii RS eet ee 

50 ING. WoL by hcl cere 

50 IN Oy Waters teehee 

56 INO: BOL Shherd tae FOr 

Ais). WE INO: Gi ng Ree oe 

S84) UNO)... doe eee 

48 No. 8.. 
No Os eee. 
INO: LO) eid. eS ne 

48 INO. Alaa pie dene 

47 NWP NO. Wee cok ee 

ATW AIN,. 185. acc Lee ee 

55 

65 

56 ||\Trimmers— 

56 INO: RAL aes data ate 

G2F Iho ING G2: My ee. oe 

65 INO: 885 csi aoe 
INO: TA GR Gk aanaoes 
INO: Bois l eee oe 
ING Mumia bee oe 

54 IN'OL. STi. ete eee 8 

55 

55 

70 

52 ||Blacksmiths— 

45 INO}, EDR. 23, Seek 

55 INOS. 2h serch Reader ea 

47 INGURES. ..o.6 ane 

47 INGItEs RR OR i 

47 INO}, Bie ivi ck Re Mate rts 

47 INO}, WGhiiiot eek 

47 INO} Uheeiienk PB ee 

47 INO} 88k SOR. EAs bce 

47 INO AG ac bbe tare 

38 INO: TQ... Scena 

47 | No. 11.. 




















Industry 


and 


Occupation 


Yardmen and 
labourers—Cone. 









































1929 1938 1939 
Wages )Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages , Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
280° i) ao .84 | 47 pe a bee / 
eres eel ere .32 | 28 o3 20 2 
.33 | 54 aoe Ny Aah tor 47 
Sooo .84 | 47 .84 | 47 
.384 | 50 .84 | 47 .84 | 47 
.42 | 50 .45 | 43 .452| 37 
RP i PaAoad .40 | 44 .42 | 44 
.36-.44 | 50 |.34-.42 | 464|.34-.40 | 463 
SER ole Tes .43 | 44 .45 | 44 
Hap) a5: .50 | 55 25055 
.50 | 55 .45 | 49 .40 | 49 
.44 | 50 .40 | 44 .42 | 45 
.45 | 50 |.40-.52 | 50 |.42-.51 | 44 
.50 | 45 .3d | 40 .39 | 40 
.65 | 49 .45 | 49 .45 | 49 
.475| 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
.60 | 54 .85 | 48 |.35-.40 | 48 
.40 | 50 |.35-.41 | 50 |.35-.41 | 50 
.60 | 50 .25 | 44 .40 | 44 
.60 | 50 |.45-.60 | 44 |.45-.60 | 44 
Boos 1 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
.60 | 50 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
.675| 50 .425| 44 .425| 44 
.68 | 50 .875| 44 .370| 44 
.50 | 493 40 | 493 .40 | 492 
.75 | 44 52 | 44 .60 | 44 
.55 | 55 |.50-.65 | 49 |.55-.65 | 49 
$50E | FDO 54:70) OD .40 | 55 
.48 | 50 .40 | 44 .42 | 45 
.45 | 50 .472| 50 |.47-.52 | 44 
.40 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
£3On | 104 .385 | 48 .388 | 48 
FD iTo0 fo0 4 |nOU 39. |)00 
.40 | 50 .40 | 44 .50 | 44 
50-.90 | 50 .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
.60 | 50 .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
ene We .50 | 50 .60 | 50 
.50 | 44 .50 | 44 .60 | 49 
.65%| 50 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
1456 (50 .55 | 40 .50 | 49 
.875| 50 |.40-.52 | 50 |.42-.48 | 44 
.65 | 49 .60 | 49 .60 | 49 
.68 | 44 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 
.60 | 50 .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
.60 | 44 |.50-.60 | 44 .60 | 44 
RS AOE oe 72 | 44 .60 | 44 
.60 | 55 |.40-.45 | 49 |.40-.45 | 49 
52 | 55 .45 | 55 N40! OO 
.50 | 50 .45 | 50 .475| 44 
.60 | 45 45.) 50 245: 150 
.40 | 54 .85 | 48 .385 | 48 
.60 | 50 |.380-.35 | 44 |.30-.35 | 44 
.60 | 50 |. .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
.60 | 50 |.45-.50 | 44 |.45-.50 | 44 
.60 | 44 .55 | 44 .60 | 49 
.60 | 50 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
.65 | 50 |.375-.40' 44 .875| 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


nm —3—naxwKxrS————————————S 











1929 
Industry — 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour | wk. 
$ 
CrupveE, Roitep AND 
Foracep Propucts 
Patternmakers— 
No. Be .46 | 55 
INO. 2a Parts. Caves | KO) 
INO 2. OoRe ee re .52 | 60 
INO: 4 ved kas. -45 1°85 
INO MOSS ack cee Ae AO her 
INOIG2 = ORAL. cok ee At 
IN OM. i ee .60 | 50 
INO.MIS..o chee ee .675| 54 
Blacksmiths— 
INO. ORL RL BG LOOP Hoo 
INOW e ae ee ae -48 | 55 
INO Bi FA POR! .57 | 60 
INGsm4 ed es .52 | 60 
INO 09D). Be ae -4Dr Oo 
INO. GO: RT A: .625| 55 
INO TEL... o bee ae .60 | 55 
INOS creche Se OR .80 | 50 
INOS, 5 ee RR. 50-.65 | 55 
TGR TIE ee ie ae 4511 55 
Nod tee eae .58 | 584 
INIOA02 ee oe .59 | 59 
INO GE ae ee CON oo 
"MNO ATA * Ae A Oe .65 | 54 
INO G5 IRE SE. Oe .60 | 55 
No. 16.. .875| 44 
ENO. Gli... Le, SPIE. ee 1, 
Blacksmith’s helsers— 
ING See). yD Lo |) 55 
IN OOP): 5 ohh cc, a .365} 60 
UNO PED: lk, cle .38 | 60 
IN OMA OT ey Te JaOU IL DD, 
IN 00 PA URE De, -40 | 55 
INORG... ok BO. ae .41 | 59 
INO Oi. 2 BR BY: 45) |) 55 
INOMRS 1.0.0 Ae 1 Oe .425| 54 
IN OANG 851 Le) ee .895| 54 
ENO SLO? 2 EB BY. .50 | 50 
UNO WLS. ELT: Ba) | way 
INO 2. .625} 44 
INO Ads 5.0 8 Oe St Pee ais 
Machinists— 

OVP. cars cee oe tee SOOO 
INCOR PAR Ia Mess hater .57 | 60 
INIOE RIAA peed dedi see || Aah) 
UN On gg a. A Oe RLU Rea: 
ENO .0to) 2 eae deat 45 | 55 
INOMMIO Sod ee BU. 40-.53 | 55 
INV OY ipyartaad Meatel vs Sia Be) 104| ays) 
INOES... 0 ee .60 | 50 
INO SAO Ay eee AG bs 50-.65 | 55 
INO FLO SA. Oh BS: S60) SB: 
INCOME EE Be 53-.63 | 59 
INO M12) RR ae 65-1.00| 44 
INOLUS.. Pew AST. 538-.63 | 59 
INO AHA. Re Ooi) 12 
INOS HT BS ARS. .50 | 50 
INO ALG SI Re FOSSA oO 
INO Se ee doe alee peat: at 
INOS 22 Oe, .65 | 50 
INO 09). EY. 465) D0) 
INO 2209200 BR ae 54-.68 | 54 
IN QaH Uae eke aes SAS Ve 54-.68 | 54 
INO 22) 2 TR ee .68 | 50 
INO M2308). Bet Role 70-.80 | 55 
INO 224 iy. hee. 75 | 44 

Millwrights— 
INO AOL SB #e Be -038 | 84 
INO...) doe. ee .60 | 55 
INO. SOW ET Se Opn) OO 
INO ME AO tC Tae .40 | 65 
INO O10. tek BEL OS .58 | 65 
INO MO SAE. Lee ob a. .00 | 55 
NOM fo. ok ee 455) 55 
INO RIS PAY. Oe. RT .55 | 50 
INO.) be oe 20.1) 50 
INO SOA FOE ee A ae 
Nong.) Re el. 50-.78 | 44 





93444—8 





1938 
Wages 


per 
hour 


.63-. 


00. 


oe 


50-. 
40-. 
50-. 
exe, 


.52-. 
.60-. 


.65-. 














1939 
Hrs} Wages 
per} per 
wk.| hour 
$ 

45 47 
48 695 
48 .675 
50 475 
48 a3 
48 | .63-.80 
24 64 
48 665 
45 .58 
45 .02 
48 695 
48 615 
50 475 
55 625 
44 .60 
47 75 
55 |.55-.72 
50 .50 
59 .61 
59 62 
48 . 63 
48 | .62-.66 
48 .625 
44 875 
403 66 
45 86 
48 435 
48 455 
50 805 
55 |.39-.44 
59 445 
48 48 
48 45 
48 435 
47 il 
48 40 
44 .625 
404 54 
45- 54 
48 

48 .695 
48 .615 
50 a2 
55 |.50-.60 
49 .50 
50 |.40-.60 
32 200. 
55 |.50-.72 
50 50 
59 |.51-.66 
40 .80 
59 |.52-.66 
48 |.60-.69 
50 45 
24 .60 
49% 54 
45 .52 
45 |.65-.85 
48 665 
48 .62 
47 fil 
ear N20 
44 875 
56 69 
55 .60 
54 SiN 
Bo 44 
63 .59 
48 |.60-.85 
48 60 
36 700 
40 |.55-.68 
45 44 
48 |.65-.80 





























1929 1938 
Industry 
and Wages ) Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Crane men— 
ilove alate Bee .88 | 59 89 
NOE 2 Se Ee RA .50 | 65 52 
UR BOA ES (eee BW Pout Brae | Longe 32-.45 
INO WAL Le. PARES i .96 
IN aye cthipaeiea aren Aa 3 .40 | 55 -44 
IN OF. EPR 2 a ie . 605 
ENON ee FY 45) 6D .50 
NOLL Se .45 | 60 |.64-.73 
INO GOR wea es kB ad .389-.49 | 84 |.48-.64 
INO REO kt ee LL eae .75 | 66- 5 
78 
INO GS Ba) ae .45 | 66- 475 
78 
INO EID: SR ORE) eo Re ce 48 
Shearmen— 
INO si Set FARES donee 22/ Di. DD .807 
BNO rd. ee Rs RE .. |. 48-.55 
UN On TO cto eect ARE Ok Ba ‘ .70 
IN OA eG uO £ tobe .62 | 42 . 62 
INOS 5 Se Ae .00 | 492) .45-.55 
EN OTO se CA febe. 6 RR 8 OE Le 42 
IN ORG ey PA tne Ae a 66 
INO St A SII AD Ah ac lh sy, .607 
Machine operators— 
EN OMSL 8 eA Ea 38-.46 | 55 |.41-.49 
INTO BRD 2 RH Re RD Fe aT ae: 48 
ING RO ite. Ty Ref) .40 | 55 42 
IN OVRRA 2 ice See chm -45 | 55 475 
INO SRO cc) SRE a aes 388-.50 | 55 |.40-.52 
INO. PONT al ee Bk M .80 | 55 |.32-.36 
INO BELA ARR Se .405} 55 .425 
NICOORR AIS at Sorte ete. -40 | 50 .36 
BNO MRO cc nctegencate ae .o2 | 50 AT 
NO EO soto Re ee .80-.50 | 524) .44-.55 
INS CE ee yc Pa .625} 50 .59 
INO AEDs = <4 SU SN | Bale ...|.80-.38 
IDO. A Be NA atch ee es ee 40-.60 
INO EA Je 4§) Shek BOs) |. | AeA .70 
Chargers— 
UiaSy Sa Sree Meer Ue eet | la, Ae 40-.42 
INO. 282 ee Re ha? -525| 42 |.55-.78 
INOS as oak Ate Ree .445| 84 .o1 
INO BEE ARR ERS) 8. Saree iS -506 
INO Aa). SS LOS: .42 | 66 425 
ENO SING ici 1 Ah PL Sere .607 
Melters— 
INO MMR Ss icite he Ae SOR doth od 1.65 
INO REZ 2 SSN AIRE es tO wes .88 
ING Reo ee es Wea Shoo § 160 072 nEvVE 
INO Beds tote A AG | en doRh. one: Pa 
IN ORIG: bk Pee ART: .83 | 66 .875 
INIOMERO os 4 Re OR OE Se BYR: PA75 
W elders— 
UN Onl) 3 cotati FRI S450 5D 46 
ING 2 OR Ae BO ai see os ...|.64+.70 
ENG ( SURRE Seo oe ee ot ORR ha crs FOR: 45 
NORMA, o> Ao APR: OOo .65 
IN OGRA ct Se AP “OO noo .60 
INO AMOS erie A aes .40 | 45 65 
INO MR PEAR .60 | 492 .60 
ING MES: 3 yA RE .55 | 492).45-.56 
INO OL 5 YR a RORY ). .50 
INO FLO) 259. Ae 8 a .65*} 48 .80 
IN OGL 4,04, 22 BREE «5. ot Ree . 60 
* 1930 





45-. 





.80-. 
.40-. 





.60-. 
.45-. 





O(=. 
.48-. 


55>. 


41. 


.40- 
o2-. 


44-, 


45-. 
.56-. 


64-. 
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TABLE X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry — Industry 
an and | 
Occupation Occupation 


Crupz, ROLLED AND FounDRY AND 
Forarp PRODUCTS MacHINE SHOP 
—Conc. PRODUCTS 


Electricians— A—IRON 
IN Go pels ci eabiccts om ace i 


Patternmakers— 
1 


INOS aha RU ae Sia acon, o folate cil Chalieme 


Bricklayers— 
1 


INOS Ed et eee ee : 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














9344483 








Industry Industry 
and Hrs| Wages ; Hrs and 
Occupation per Occupation 
hour 
Coremakers—Conc. 
FouNDRY AND INO. BOW eb ea J1ee mea Cand bo ls 
Macuine SHor INGE Zhi a dtestien t 
PrRopucts—Con. 
INOS 28s caveat, 
A—IRON—Con. NON 20 Sacer 
1 TOMES 1 Pingel iolierios ara Be" ian, oh At Se 
Moulders—Conc. IN OngMeus tc trae 
INOs OTe wee cael 48-.56 NOMS ZUR Wwe 2 eee 
INO Sore htm kc a f INGrOp sleet ee eee: 
INOPBS och deat cone 62-.70 INGRS4 Je ene, 
INONOA Gees ee 43~.50 
50 |iChippers and grinders— 
INO: oO) cee ; DAE INOUE Any nantes 
INORG. en oe : INCU fogs te ace Con ak ee ee 
INOMST ford Be ey: .52-.70 INCOME cdl elecb ein 
INOVSS 310 ER .Ol-. Jef 0 aE Sa MAA We A Meine 2 ge) & Re 
NOR) rae MEO EON Ts : POD oe sh creak ee sate The 
IN OF 4OUR Be eee .60-.70 NORV Cel, eee ee he ace pel al nae: 
INO Uap ae cee ae ea ee gene 
NORA IE eS eh NOSIS tok eee ents 
IND AZ cc etry call Rhtre Le INORG SS Ge eae AR RE 
INOS ee weir. . kaa ic! UNG SIO) 208 Oy BNE ial ec Un cahor oT 
IN Ot4A4S. Fe eee, INO MED ON ee ak anes 
INGER. os uie os Ce ce ER ee 42-. PWOnMUa Wagah coe, cettateaa kann wt tee ts 
INOM46.). ee Ee: .53-. INOUE Lie tential enact, tlt 
IN OMA ace ee ee loa ok oleae 
INGHAT i Me eee ee ot Gay. INO A came sete seen hie ti eee 
INOW4 8.20 eek We: .68- INOWL6 acceler 
NO: MO eee fal Se a oo \ 
INOSO02 oa. Oe .69-. INO, eek eens eee 
INO D1 Se eee 71-. INO aS My ee crete cere ac ere cH ates 
BNIOENEO he cen cecal oa] ene me AD 
Moulders’ helpers— INO RY Died a tied Speolalblal hush) Raye pen ed 
UNICO AIRE. a ae ah, AB ; IN O21 Shire eka 
INOviio. oe ee eS 4 
INOS CURR eens ; INOr 221 cihiteactione 
NOE a ter Oe. te ; 1s Rape IR Ast yea en lal FA 
INOW Ofte. cee Sake 50M INGE Qa See Wie bce | 
VOR. sk er oh de, 3 IN GAD water seer ieee | cee ee 
NVOPT Oe ee eee ce ee .35 
PT aS ase aur cone sky mien .40 Machinists— 
DNOn NG Ea. heh COU ION oc oe Oka o .35 IN OME ovate bares 
1s ins EI Mt 1 et) Re Oa a .50 EN Goma Ne sem aie tok ores 
INOSSL TR ae 45 INGub ascot ore untae 
NOM 2 Se ane! 200 INOS bok ot eek one: 
INGE Ocoee cs ee liast at Moe. 207 ONG Ri sivas Sh unat hone terra aa ete: 
NOG, ete sctiah L1 SO POE cick ueade~ INOSHO. ee eee 
ING lose ee ee .40-. 43 NGM es hue siguientes 
PEON ee se cet cay ais eae. Sha ets .40-.45 INOEEIS sie ce aes 
INGRES yer cede ease weal t 45 INGABO saleub nee shite 
NOBUS at cceeoe ne .50 
INOMEO at eteaek cee 
1 Cs CRE, genes RAW | elke PRU Aerie 37-.44 IN Ocala cort ot aeprelcont celles 
INGY20 ee es calves .50 
NOMS scoesley ce ane 
Coremakers— INOoel ous cch oc cote 
IN OFT Oats, ees -40 
INO eon Reon: 58-.63 INOS AGRE Eke aoe 
INOMGB 2. eet es 42-.55 
UN, Oe LO bce: iatisiove.oi hes 
INO hee cee es eet eT lc ou h oe apes 45 
INOMMD). ice ee kee .80 INO aIBicissece tne cetcleseee c caletirs 
INGOs ucnatt-ce eer lsc et oe a1 Ee .50 IN Onl dot ncteh ae. 
NOME ccccte aes .40-.45 UNOSIS vera gs sotsrerorecsll siecee teeta ae 
BN Gia Uae ete Pehla |e gees Ab ete 40-.55 UNOMEO isk caantot cure wilioacse ete tee 
ING SOs pcs ee ec ls weet tient. 40-.63 INOMZO ie. ok cnc csanen: 
PION coe ee ces sa ale Ele 30-.38 NON olarak ar oer ae a 
TNO Red Sa a a .60 INO ers sc ceOn sacle sue a 
IN Gales Stn rs court .50 IN Geizo ook cee eee 
INGE toe Ecc -46 INOWZa oe heer ee 
INOW oe oe heal 65-.70 IN OBZ ere oe tree Leete hice. cll ee 
INGU26 en bodes 
INOMIS 2 Hee, Bd -40-.45 INGA Aah cen Ace lisene cee oll ees 
POU ees heats tee ete res at cao .55 INOS eon cmt ane. 
INOPLTIO., ME coal cc ek Ol .65 INGa20 ese tek ene 
NOSIS sc ren: haat .44 INGHOO cats ccna cre 
INGO. cree ee -40 
IN(OS.7. UMA BB ae RT| .64 IN OmS eae ecicac aces 
INO2 1: On Me a .50 INOMOU are wach cn 
INGesSon sccm ech ise 
INOH22 Bias, ER 5.2% 66 No. 34.. : 
INOs23 ee tee fos 42 INOaeOaret ta scien 
INOM24. i.e eee .50 INGE SOM ea ch eo nlstee te le aoe 
INGHb kets ee 55-.63 





—_—— 


Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


FouNDRY AND 
MacuHiIne SHOP 
Propucts—Con. 


A—IRON—Conc. 





Machinists—Conc. 


eee eee s oa s.e 6 


+ vies. sae wispeeatp ia) © 


ais bp ecu  orscae) 


eaweee eds eviews 


See ee 


coves sawe ese wale 


er ee 


ee 


ee 


eC ad 











1929 1938 1939 
Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs) Wages 
per |per| per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
FS GARE, ihe Se C7525 0 yes 
ME kar ig te .60 | 55 .60 

.70 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 
.60 | 44 .50 | 44 .65 
77-.80 | 44-|.65-.75 | 44 |.50-.75 
50 
77-.82 | 44 |.60-.73 | 44 |.60-.73 
.60 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 
0h weer Ka .70 | 44 .70 
.75 | 44 .75 | 44 Heh 
Pet, arene eee .75 | 44 |.68-.85 
.75 | 44 .75 | 44 75 
se ae ...|.71-.78 | 44 |.71-.78 
.75 | 44 .75 | 44 sls 
.50 | 50 50 | 44 50 
50-.60 | 44 |.55-.65 | 44 |.55-.65 
yA It ms .80 | 44 .80 
Oe .40 | 45 .40 
Sack ae ae : .55 | 44 .55 
.60 | 583 .60 | 48 | .50 
.50 | 60 .40 | 20 30 
.45 | 54 .45 | 48 45 
55-.65 | 50 |.50-.60 | 44 |.50-.60 
Prey Ret ...|.35-.45 | 48-|.35-.45 
55 
125) 495 71 | 48 WAN 
63-.66 | 58 |.55-.57 | 44 |.55-.57 
60-.65 | 50- .525| 54 .o3 
55 
Rah footae ae .B5 | 54 45 
.40 | 60 .385 | 60 80 
Des Sat ae uhh. 545. | 32 475 
.68 | 50 .55 | 45 ROO 
.60 | 54 .625| 40 .625 
.46 | 54 185" (50 130 
.70 | 54 .65 | 52 .65 
HG) I D0) .65 | 50 .65 
.60 | 50 Saye call) .55 
.68 | 48 .66 | 40 .66 
.70 | 54 .675| 36 .675 
cite coh RAN chs 4 .70 | 50 65 
.70 | 54 .65 | 40 .65 
ld || OD .55 | 44 aD 
80-.85 | 44 |.70-.78 | 44 |.70-.73 
.77 | 44 |.65-.72 | 44 |.65-.72 
.60 | 44 |.50-.60 | 44 |.50-.60 
.75 | 44 .68 | 44 .68 
.82 | 44 .725| 44 120 
nun SE eee 3 kee .40 | 44 40 
.39 | 54 .28 | 54 .28 
530 | 57 .80 | 45 .30 
AED 1 te ...|.85-.45 | 44 |.85-.45 
(00 a 00 .80 | 48 Bra) 
eS Ue ne .o7 | 54 Byl 
Poo) 1205 .35 | 44 ROO 
.40 | 495 .39 | 48 389 
.o70| 55 25°) 55 |.25=.28 
ays ee es ne .42 | 54 42 
Se acs POR ie: .55 | 44 |.385-.65 
.40 | 50 .35 | 50 EAD 
eae ee +6 .40 | 50 .40 
92-.47 | 54 |.20-.48 | 54 |.25-.46 
sigs Sede alll tes ..|.80-.45 | 40 |.80-.45 
.45 | 50 |.45-.50 | 50 |.45-.50 
.57 | 44 .54 | 44 54 
22-.28 | 54 |.25-.28 oe 25-.28 
, On .80 | 45 .30 
30-.45 regents 48 |.30-.35 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
Hrs and 
per Occupation 
wk. 
Labourers—Conce. 
INOS eye arse bine ties 
INOn Hons ee aber 
Now6s: 
INO, “ihe nbeonee see 
INO hes ener aber Oe 
30 (NiGae Ofat eee 
55 IN GLO aus Cee 
50 
44 Now! las: eee dee 
44 INOMI2 eye heeeee apm: - 
INO PLSk ee kie ee be ye 
44 
44 PIN Oe 4 Lee ee ie 5 
44 Nori Sein obeys: 
44 IN Oil Ge chau sie 
AAO SINOueiL7:, chee eee aa 
48 IN OVAL 835% Rs BaP - 
44 INOg 1G. A CES Peet Et 
44 NG220%. A AEesE Be. 
44 
INOS2 1... EBS eh dees 
IN Gi 2 ae ee oe ie 
44 INO8 23 gb Leak eee ole 
44 INO 4: geet. oa <b aee 
44 
45 Non2dyn eaeas bok 3 
44 IN OF? Gbeenkeke So Be 
48 
20 NOwe Lhe See oe 
48 NOw28..8 Lees see 4 
44 INGS1290% 566 Ba sents 
AQ=-ENOMS 0.8 shi che ee eee 
55 
48 IN OFS Lie by, cee 
44 INOmie 2 usa bamaee wee 4 
48 INOMB8)4 52628 o2 ee 
NowOe4. 254. Reek ae > 
54 INOS 0. nc bei Se. |: 
60 INO eB Osan skeet ee 
40 
45 INOS 1.452086 bakes 
40 IN Owe 84d sere Ses 
HOW MNOS. 24 beak ieee < 
59 INOS A0.c.4. sees eR 
50 IN Ge Ls ec Raters Os oa. = 
50 INGO Dink) aba esta ee atl 
40 
48 
35 
60 B—BRASS 
44 
44 
44 || Patternmakers— 
44 INO ihthetres sees 
44 INOS: 2esases baseed s.- 
44 Noga 3accsecnae hoe: 
IN'Oay 4ngd cree ob aR 
44 
54 INObe Di sankhee oR eRe 
45 INOop, 6:24 .45ne (eae 
44 IN Gis (iin see ee ao 
44 INFOS S (Si.cac bee: Bidens 
48 IN Ole Qoatna PAG em oe 
44 IN O88] Oven es ae eee: 
48 Noga i 
55 
54 
44 || Toolmakers— 
50 INGoe deehchtaner ae 
50 INO 2. nae eeket se 
54 INGte Sua ekteat wie’: 
48 NOx 4:nue eneeeh aie = 
50 INOmag Dioc66 biseere Satie: 
44 
INOke Gt 25am eee 
IN Olay face cae sme 
ASSO UINGs ~ 8: icioceaui 2s wate « 
54 INO? G0 cakes be « 
45 INGOs LO) ca..k ane oie 
48 IN Ogg) diesen ete 
INGenl 2 cco e cate tee 






































1929 


Wages 
per 
hour 





.56-. 


peewee eseles 


.80-. 





45-. 





1938 


Wages 


per 
hour 





.50-. 


B=. 
-68-.83 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











Industry 
and — 
Occupation 


FouNDRY AND 
MacHINE SHop 
PrRopucts—Con. 


B—BRASS—Con. 


eee c evens eee es |e 


aay 





Cr oe rd 


ney 





* Includes bench and machine moulders, 


t Female. 














1929 1938 
Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per |per| per 
hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ 
40-.70 | 50 |.41-.55 
be os bute ; .59 

.825| 40 65 
.50 | 40 .50 
825} 44 L15) 
.45 | 50 |.40-.53 
ik ce tet -$ ..|.58-.75 
60-.72 | 30- 66 
46 
40 | 54 .40 
.40-.46 | 50 40 
.50 | 50 485 
Ae ae le ae .675 
.78 | 45 .70 
.50 | 50 495 
.88 | 50 se: 
.45 | 50 |.55-.62 
Bale colette .50-.70 
BS se ham, Me .45-.65 
.55 | 492] .45-.50 
Peete eins 3 675 
.48-.70 | 44 59 
.605| 44 cuir) 
.48-.55 | 55 +05 
.80 | 50 .70 
1.00 | 44 70 
.65 | 50 638 
.79 | 44 |.70-.75 
.50 | 50 Hoe 
.45 | 50 |.40-.45 
.60 | 40 .40 
.86 | 44 .36 
.825] 44 .70 
.60 | 50 G35) 
sete ka ilasang ls 60-. 80 
SKN eee 885 
S250 AZ .29 
.55 | 50 52 
.800| 474 86 
.52-.56 
.65 
44 
eres) ER 58 
220;|50 28 
0, 850 LOL 
.79 | 44 .70 
.60 | 50 80 
.50 | 56 .40 
.64 | 492 .62 
.65 | 48 .60 
48 
.70-.78 
.75 | 493] .70-.75 
45 
.52 | 493 .50 
.60 | 50 .62 
-475| 50 |.30-.70 
.55 | 44 .50 
.45-.50 
.60-.70 | 44 |.50-.61 
.535| 55 |.60-.88 
sOOM id sl .60 
.80 




















Hrs 
per 
wk. 











1939 
Wages 
per 
hour 


$ 










































































1929 1938 1939 
Industry — SS |———______ -————— 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages )Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Machine operators— 
IN ORL xin AB eee S| .80 | 50 |.85-.55 | 40 |.35-.55 | 40 
IN OR; aruba une, .45 | 48 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INOS Manes CoRR Se .45 | 55 -40 | 48 |.37-.47 | 48 
INOPVA, Bete d ko bee atone at .39 | 48 .385 | 48 
IN OPPO TT ARE Rene de: LOOM LOD .26 | 48 .26 | 48 
NOP 16if ALG Oh tek, .20 | 494 .25 | 44 .26 | 45 
NOR Whcmies 6s i .380 | 494 .85 | 44 60 || 45 
ON On en Rel te a 45 | 44 .45 | 44 
NOR AOE eck Re SMP eRe ...|-85-.40 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 
No. 10.. .383-.42 | 494) .35-.44 | 50 |.37-.44 | 50 
INO; Ti, .25-.40 | 50 |.85-.50 | 45 |.35-.45 | 40- 
49 
NOTE EERE wea. Ae ee ae .380 | 45 .380 | 40 
Nop T3s.n8 AW t a .380-.40 | 54 |.25-.35 | 48 |.25-.35 | 48 
Not 14), 5 oc ee .80-.385 | 50 |.27-.85 | 50 |.27-.35 | 50 
INO TDL) 22558 | Ab .62 | 50 .53 | 40 .54 | 40 
See (eee eee ot ae ee ..|.87-.57 | 45 |.40-.57 | 45 
IN ODT... os os ee .50 | 44 .485} 44 .485| 44 
INOS) aut eee ae .385-.50 | 50 |.28-.35 | 48 |.28-.35 | 48 
NOP TOh: Soak ane, ASO Me .45 | 50 .45 | 50 
INOW20b ess rer .80-.50 | 48 |.45-.55 | 44 |.45-.55 | 4Q- 
44 
INO; 2B Lee t Dabo meat slaw. -40 | 44 .40 | 40 
Assemblers— 
Ore ost BP ae 30-.40 | 50 |.30-.45 | 45 |.40-.45 | 32 
ak, ge Rep eas ae cae) Raeee Oe Se Boe eoO) 230 | 50 
INOS Cooke 2 RE ay .875| 55 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 
INOW Aes Recah is. .625| 46 .58 | 442 .58 | 442 
INCOR AO. cs se Rh SRS & cb ob see .845| 414 .845] 404 
NOLO Hs Ah rtatnhe .50 | 50 .44 | 40 .45 | 40 
IN OVEN acest aee seep healed Ai Bg) ...|-80-.45 | 48 |.30-.45 | 48 
NOE ST oa? bes kipee ee ALES ee .25-.28 | 48 .275| 48 
INORG: Pe sb SW Eve tebe he «. Wet .46 | 474 .49 | 474 
NOM ne AR PELE E | Cee. en ...|.80-.45 | 40 |.84-.45 | 40 
Nos ile o3 ak DON Hod .45 | 50 .45 | 50 
Nopig, A005. .60 | 50 .57 | 32 1O7 33 
Platers— 
INOW eb FRCL .60 | 495/.538-.85 | 44 |.53-.85 | 44 
DIO Rate: os. so Oak Ms Ls baci ohare: .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
Nor ara. 88,4 ule tee el Rae a .875| 50 .3875| 50 
INOETEAD Ah ak Ate 2 Mi .25 | 50 |.26-.50 | 442].30-.50 | 46 
NOR OR N52 $a bath .45 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 
INOP On 2x3 | Gate .65 | 54 .625} 48 .625} 48 
INOS A Se PR 15 | 44 .64 | 44 .64 | 44 
Notre. es RL eR a . .75 | 44 .75 | 44 
INO ATO Aid heck 40-.60 | 50 |.382-.43 | 48 |.32-.45 | 48 
INOPNO F528 eke .40 | 55 |.40-.43 | 50 |.40-.43 | 50 
Buffers and polishers— 
INGAT IRL Ss hina penile 25-.50 | 50 |.31-.42 | 45 |.31-.38 | 40 
INOSF 25. Sos bass hab .50 | 493 .50 | 44 -50 | 44 
BROT ot ee PAR ek SN Ske shoalhtod. .56 | 44 .56 | 44 
INO AYER. Mas eee ee .45 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 .40 | 50 
INOS TO ere) ae .50 | 493|.35-.45 | 50 .45 | 40 
INOS 76h See she 58 .575| 41- .635| 444 .635] 443 
45 
Nos mites RO :t Moh Bee, % .595] 442 .595] 442 
Nos Fetes. 5. G84 88 .40 | 54 |.30-.40 | 48 |.27-.40 | 48 
NOs Os fir F4eic k .40 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 
INOS 10 eo RED MAE: day. Eas .56 | 40 .57 | 40 
Noe? Ob ae. 25-.41 | 50 |.82-.42 | 45 |.32-.42 | 45 
Nos ae. oF. OR 2k OMe 225 Seedy ; -48 | 473|.40-.52 | 474 
Norighcg. ich Oke © .85 | 44 .80 | 44 .80 | 44 
Bore. 2. Pees Si oshaaddodots 42-.50 | 44 |.42-.50 | 44 
Nos Renee. AR PH RR tl. S. .40 | 40 .40 | 40 
No: 10h ba. .40-.65 | 50 |.85-.55 | 48 |.388-.55 | 48 
No, 2468 i5a8 .60 | 55 .50 | 50 .50 | 55 
Nontsh,. ©. Ab & .80 | 50 03 [632 .63 | 32 
Nosioe c ea: .60 ' 50 .50 | 44 -50 | 44 


the former at higher rates. 


Industry Industry 
and | and 
Occupation per |per| per Occupation 





FouNDRY AND 
MacBINE SHOP 
Propvucts—Conc. 
B—BRASS—Conc. 


Labourers— 


MACHINERY, 
Enaines, BoILers, 
TANKS, ETC. 


Patternmakers— 
1 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
























hour |wk.| hour 


a fe | | 


Lal 


TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 











MACHINERY, 
ENGINES, BorLers, 
TANKS, ETC. 
—Con. 


Machinists—Conc. 
No. 


seco ere ec oeeene 


sees ewes eoeeee 


ey 


fee erero eee ose 


i 
ee i ee es 2 rd 
eee eer ee sso ose 
be eeeeere cose oe 
oe 
i 
ee eed 
ee 
oe ey 
as 


peter esereosoeee 


peewee essoseos 


ee ceaersreeeeooes|ooceoseorsirore 
seer reese esces 
see eecerecoece 


cere eseeeseces 


eet eeeereceeece 


secre soe eee oestsson 


eter ecrecseosresets wees 


ee ee ay 





1938 


per 
hour 


Wages ) Hrs 


per 
wk. 


.65~.83 




















1929 1938 
Industry ———_———_— 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
MACHINERY, 
ENGINES, BOILERS, 
TANKS, BTC. 
—Conc. 
Labourers—Conc. 
INS RIE 8 BN Ge ane lok geen Selb Sey 
Tao's le: See eae ae es 40-.50 | 50 44 
TR'0. iy Rae Se eee a es oe ...|.41-.50 
INosd 6:4.) pte eae .80 | 50 |.25-.35 
NOMAD Gndhes b tbne bite = .50 | 49 475 
INOMLS ey sca. © anes .85 | 50 |.25-.28 
Niel O.COM ER |b ce Re sueeellle tae ike 40-.45 
AUTOMOBILES 
Assemblers— 
NOG) De 2k ars Bri -125)| 28 83 
INGEN Ze okies oe: .85 | 26 93 
Now 3 .58 | 29 58 
TN Gt tg: Sees, Oa) Ae San Te ...|.85-.90 
INGame Dl. Peg ate Pee nik, ss atm lec shore .80 
INGEN ON ol Rasy oe ib bs ons beh io 
IN Opel thee nee .75 | 82 |.75-.90 
INGE Sty ORE Rete leis fico bet 68 
ENROME ODL Boe ee ile a ve oo Ceili .66 
Painters and 
enamellers— 
Init, Wade cata ook To 30 .90 
INGHED. oo babbhicame.: .65 | 40 61 
INIOME Seca Seach ent © .94 | 36 92 
INGO peak OR raat kok clle eee oeiae lle sare .85-.90 
NTO OP ec bk AT Eye ia deecerets ...|.70-.83 
Nos6. 3: Lamu e ee: .875) 24 |.75—.90 
INGO Me ete ek oh te erate y [esos Reap i, aii) 
INIOA Siuce : Begibis erofee wo | 00 67 
INIOME Oo oP lee bile SMe raed .68 
Trimmers— 
iINOwa Ut ee Aaa ies .85 | 40 85 
INOW soe osc t Biteest ape .50 | 40 .62 
INGAM OR th ce RERIRN [Pcs eeeale 2 oon .88 
Niogad: be 2) Yared a Ua Rae .80 
INIOARYD ond epee Ries eo heme cre oe 
INiogey Oh 2 Ct eee .75 | 24 |.75-.90 
Shippers— 
Nf ee Lies eet ae reat SGDuht Oo 69 
INIGh ee coca 500) 1155 .87 
INGER ope ® ane gel ic abe ocean 80 
INiOWiy4 sues Shot ae cleats: eel vba gifs 
INTO Drak: CaM ec ceee Spe Skee, eee s AD) 
INIONW OLA: Pata bce hee A's ee ieee .58 
NOR Len tes bali ae (PASM. .52 | 254 50 
INO Nm Stes idee Foe oh alee See aes S58) 
Inspectors— 
AN (at, 4 east ae al Fae fers Se 70-.90 85-.90 
INGW ED 208 chee Ria: loss haben tees 75-.90 
INOSROf. Sitesee ee ho 75-.85 
PNOmatche: co eibent We See calieneto ee retciiaress 4 Ol 
DNS WON ce on tele fv Rahal Sie acne Cee 74 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS 
Machinists— 
Nowe Linc o24 eres - .50 | 60 Ae 
INOMR2 ol. do kao ere 55-.70 | 54 |.55-.75 
NONE S tens oe oak 51-.65 | 52 |.58-.68 
INion Aas Sein ee rile cae pen cher wile 40-.47 
ING One aeaee ee tiee 65-.70 | 50 |.65-.70 
NOM G34; d)eee0s ees 45-.65 | 50 |.50-.65 
INIOME lao ci aceee sce. .82 | 44 .80 
INOARS fel dean tees hae a eens s 555) 
Millwrights— 
INOe © Los ata aoe: .70 | 54 |.81-.87 
INO MP2 Nea ina soe. .70 | 50 |.62-.73 
INOS Ocoee hose. Seva ollaeene see ours 15D 
INOS Aree ea ote cal ee Sie ers Meare .70 
INOseD oR. $e. sok Se. .75 | 492 AHS 
INOwBO nc...) ake de Bet .50-.78 | 44 |.65-.80 
INO Lanett cas Seas: .60-.70 | 52 |.55-.65 
INOS 4S 5... dees a eee .88 | 55 aie 
INOne OS). a gacd-lads 4a | 50 .62 
INOGI10;..). 2/ga aaa: .60 | 55 500 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 

















1939 
Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per| per | per 
wk.| hour | wk. 
$ 
50 |.30-.41 | 48 
44 .44 | 44 
44 |.41-.50 | 44 
50 |.30-.35 | 50 
49 .475| 49 
54 .25 | 50 
45 .45 | 45 
44 .84 | 44 
44 .98 | 44 
44 .61 | 44 
40 |.85-.90 | 40 
40 .80 | 40 
40 .75 | 40 
34 |.75~.90 | 32 
43 .61 | 45 
45 .63 | 45 
44 .91 | 44 
44 .61 | 44 
44 .94 | 44 
40 |.85-.90 | 40 
40 |.70-.83 | 40 
32 |.75-.90 | 28 
35 (78. 020 
46 .67 | 45 
44 75 | 44 
44 .85 | 44 
44 .59 | 44 
40 .88 | 40 
40 .80 | 40 
40 .75 | 40 
32 |.75-.90 | 382 
44 .70 | 44 
44 .85 | 44 
40 |.80-.90 | 40 
40 .80 | 40 
40 pioniwes 
45 .58 | 16 
44 .50 | 44 
45 p52 ness 
40 .90 | 40 
40 |.75-.90 | 40 
40 |.75-.85 | 32 
44 .54 | 45 
44 .75 | 44 
55 .73 | 60 
48 |.55-.75 | 48 
48 |.538-.68 | 48 
50 |.40-.47 | 44 
50 |.65-.75 | 45 
40 |.50-.65 | 40 
40 80 | 40 
40 .50 | 40 
45 |.81-.87 | 36 
48 |.62-.70 | 48 
32 .55 | 40 
503 .73 | 44 
463 .75 | 463 
40 |.65-.80 | 40 
48 |.55-.70 | 48 
55 115) 55 
45 .62 | 50 
55 355, | 55 



































—_— |] | | ——————————_ | 














.33-. 


40-. 


OO = 


.08-. 
.388-.50 





305 





1929 1938 
Industry — —_——_—— 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk 
$ $ 
T oolmakers— 
ING Ale hie ob ce lls 85-.90 | 54 |.90-.98 | 45 
ISG) OA atone oil carps ieee Palin's allt 70-.80 | 50 
INO® See. seeenee secs 60-.85 | 50 |.70-.80 | 48 
INOn ude sk oe ale crate easel aes 65-.75 | 48 
INGA On foe eee .55 | 58 .50 | 58 
NOt Go pee eee llsvecs ete ee .65 | 382 
Ni Oud wept ob). tele liebe .885| 50 .85 | 48 
INO Gs ceo RAE eS: .70 | 493 .80 | 463 
INOne 9: coun eee eres .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
NOOLOM OR cee res .60-.70 | 52 |.65-.80 | 48 
Wo tde ee ie aoe se .55 | 55 .59, | 45 
INO 2 een pe ce .75 | 50 |.65-.80 | 44 
INOfd3).\-. Peace cae. -65 | 55 .68 | 55 
Machine operators, 
male— 
INO3N Deas kate eels oh 35-.50 | 50 |.48-.79 | 48 
INOS eli. Oe ee eae eh siete eee ...|.40-.45 | 50 
INOs Ds cc ener ees lows SBE ..|.85-.60 | 56 
Woven 45) ) sega tee .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INOow On). es keene .40 | 58 |.85-.40 | 55 
INOSR(G. .-2 tek: eee .60 | 50 100) IPOD 
IN oh ae eee ealeeiae a oe .. e+ |-42—.72 | 58 
INOGRSioe Ravewon ee: .40 | 50 .43 | 50 
Nosy 0. SOR ee: 35-.40 | 50 .40 | 40 
INOaulO! a ais om apie 36-.48 | 52 |.46-.53 | 48 
Nog dl. Pues. ee 51-.70-| 52 |.48-.61 | 48 
INogd 2). See. ie .40 | 55 .40 | 50 
INOS h ob seas eet ei| o> b cheegs beste s: hey (32 
OL eRe See Of .52-.58 | 50 |.55-.68 | 425 
INO: MDGs eek Rete .40-.60 | 54 STS NT 45 
INOLGCER. Moe eens > 35-.65 | 493 .59 | 463 
Icon Woe Lee A cea Ee Gate Sa mad .70 | 40 
Machine operators, 
female 
INOne Ti... Leas tape 83 | 52 .88 | 48 
INVORA ire a be Goths goed clos ake Sete a " SOO OD 
INGa Bike aay thee .20 | 50 |.383-.49 | 48 
iNOre 4s, eee Seems Aol, 00 Wi BY 
INOm ot... Fa ees 29-.34 | 50 .40 | 42% 
NiOtin Gr ccs bokeh tomes .25 | 492|.40-.45 | 463 
Welders— 
NiGdos Lee aes. fetes .45 | 50 |.50-.60 | 35 
INGO sO. 58 ere este 28-.45 | 50 Saye 
Noses. hi sa. eee .60 | 50 |.48-.70 | 45 
INiO wa hoes 1528! fee SIC Rel eeee .88-.50 | 55 
INOS #00. Dea Rol etek cael e : .68 | 48 
Nor sOnsecke ca oee .50 | 495 .60 | 4635 
ODM aeateh vaeane anal laine orcae Sites .70 | 44 
ING USE Oa Ot SR oe ce .80 | 40 
INTO NMOL. § SYR IAE | Cees vsiens .60 | 50 
Assemblers, male— 
Noe bless ba. hee .40 | 50 .55 | 424 
INO fe 2) oho age ee bel le'eo eee lees .80-.60 | 26 
INGE IA Sere as octalct fuianean Lays /Domives 
INOS a4 or Pa ase | aceasta cer .60 | 463 
NGO span aih ko aiae Motus | bees tte Ree .575| 464 
None GO... Sabine ae 35-.50 | 52 .46 | 48 
INIGS WAT. is.5 se 08Gke De eel .25 | 50 |.45-.50 | 35 
NOR we Soc bites ttae: .40 | 50 .43 | 50 
Assemblers, female— 
INOS te hae Cw aeeete .28 | 50 .40 | 422 
Noo DT ees Pet aa ere eee .40 | 32 
INOS AGia. cee smite esl senate nee Ree .40 | 463 
INiojw 4s. >. 4552 -be- 25-.30 | 52 .388 | 48 
INOWLD GA. i: Sar per .20 | 50 |.35-.40 | 35 
Platers— 
INOr nL ois Beas tare | 32-.35 | 60 |.45-.50 | 30 
NOSE Ones lina eipe loess soles 5 < Hil BY 
INOAa Olt. boas bie .40-.55 | 50 .58 | 42% 
INOS Mae ata eee: .40-.45 | 493 .575| 463 
INO Ol) Jo agen’ epee: .45 | 50 |.41-.50 | 35 
Grinders— 
INOxe Leo: hat a ee .85 | 494 .625| 463 
INOaR oa healt orth cee naeiliess.c .75 | 48 
INIONS O..AaNr Laas Siew « 40 | 44 .65 | 40 
INOna 4c. cbemae biee ° .42 | 50 .40 | 36 
INO%e'Dsc8s. eae 5 Be 51-.60 | 52 '.48-.58 48 


Vise 


45-. 
.55-. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
SS ee LRA RRR DA aha ee Ee 





























1929 1938 
Industry 
and Wages ,Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
AvtTomositr Parts 
—Concluded 
Buffers and polishers— 
NiO nmaet aN? eh: 35-.50 | 494].80-1.10 
NGS Ree Boo a 45-.85 | 50 |.60-.75 
INIOREOUIA 1 88.5 FR. lect COA PR. .50 
INOPM Sek BS ERR Nc teckel Bok 60 
INOMBS) ¢ Ob Rhee Ee BLdIL6O 60 
INOPIN Gena Brose 2. hace dr. .50 
INGE PEGE fstkire ke oss .75 | 48 .70 
Inspectors— 
INO RUT: Ficlets .60 | 54 78 
INGOR UPD. eae hatt se ae .50 | 494 .60 
INOMES MEE O84 2h. .725| 44 .70 
INOW 4.) a OW. baolhes teed. oc BY) 
INO MP OM eee! EA ic ak tie ction os .45-.50 
INORG RTA R ARES Beccles .. | 48-.60 
INOW Go cb Aide FBO is Case as 224 ,o0e.40 
IN OM Sind. Pst. 48 | 48 .50 
NOSSO)... 4 Oe Beal. 40-.65 | 52 |.438-.53 
INOSEO). 3:8. 2¥bet 08. .40 | 55 .40 
INOR UT... «hie d eB: 50-.65 | 50 |.438-.58 
Labourers— 
INOe Te Ask gteeas .40 | 50 43 
INOQD2: «ok PAAR. Ih 35-.40 | 50 48 
PNOPMR SS, «515 a teteaees' lt. 32-.35 | 60 |.45-.50 
INO a ee: .50 | 54 .65 
INGE ED. des eh 40-.45 | 493 Loo 
INO Geet his bts 49 | 44 16D 
NOM Zi cic. RIS 5 ae al 25-.40 | 48 |.30-.35 
ENIO BES i5.5 twas tao lls 40-.45 | 52 43 
INC) 3 SC ieee .80 | 55 .30 
INOAHO) ote ao teee. .85 | 55 |.40-.47 
INOMUD sist Mane Be. .40 | 55 |.52-.68 
ING). 0172 Se ee 35-.45 | 50 40 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 
Blacksmiths— 
INOS Th os.8. 8. Baba ake .825| 534] .35-.42 
INGOT 2 ioc Bk Bike .50 | 45 .50 
INCOMES HR, 5b. 4. 88s .62 | 48 -48 
IN OURAN 5 sk ek .65 | 50 |.60-.75 
INO eee ae ae .09 | .50 .50 
INGREGh nc dahe aces .60 | 50 .50 
TNC) | Se ae A AE a | ; 45 
INIOMESE, ccccihs tees dekh .60 | 44- 45 
55 
INGA OY «.c.,ha dle gets .70 | 44 .65 
INOOIO snd caeg Ae. .42 | 60 09 
ING TD) i cssdccpsteetcieees .56 | 50 65 
INO UDR Seca vate sie -545] 48 61 
INGRES? oc:g vanes. 45 | 45 .40 
INDUS: ocdottrg eek. .40 | 44 45 
Patternmakers— 
INGORE A aad. BO. .45 | 45 45 
Node .2 ehh: .52 | 50 |.44-.60 
INOSES,. och. Aer ottes .538 | 48 |.44-.61 
INOT BS cide Sete aes .65 | 50 |.60-.75 
EN OMRON sith potine .50 | 50 .50 
INO DGG hiscacactete ante .60 | 50 wO2, 
INGO eraniaidsicseuls avceces .575| 48 .63 
ING ter Sitter a: .45 | 40 145 
INARI: ok OCR he A Pe, eo0) 
Machinists— 
INOAB Los cdateotl .855| 45 |.35-.45 
INO RB 28 card deco ve .55 | 50 |.46-.62 
INI), Rae ae Ae es .55 | 48 |.53-.60 
NORE 4. dgoay: .55 | 50 |.56-.72 
INN BY cyte ey hares .58 | 50 50 
INOMRGAS..4. Scere see: .50 | 50 47 
BNOUG Te a cars hateeea rd Be .45 | 50 45 
INO RDS! sci: aee oN .65 | 55- .50 
60 
IN Cy.) ae Bee ee .55 | 44 |.40-.65 
INCOM OSENE ee 8 ete .60 | 50 .O2 
INO RIL. 5,1 eet doaae .45 | 44 -40 
INOW D2: acd. sab che Nes .65 | 44 350 













































































1939 1929 1938 
———_— Industry 
Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages 
per| per |per Occupation per |per| per 
wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
Moulders— 
INOH. lsat seerraag cere 47 | 45 389 
INOE V2 cerah wacenaplla dare .55 | 45 |.45-.70 
464] .90-1.00) 463] No. 3 .68 | 43 595 
423 ‘ é mie .60 
55 50 45 
55 44 .50 
25 60 40 
48 50 .60 
35 45 |.40-.65 
ats 55 
yee .59 
45 50 .67 
464 
40 
32 
40 N P 45 |.36-.52 
48 |.48-. ? ; 48 49 
90.1, 853 SOGIR4S MW NIOR Se nd Gis a ke. |. 43-—.55 | 50 |.48-.65 
48 POOWWAS. HAINo wera S .. . 5 Ae E aol, cee se a 61 
48 |.48-.53 | 48 
50 FAO MIM OO INGE “Bo r,9:Aarcrsvadcrcos brdandmesahoe ; 64 
SOR AS ROSM WAS INOS Cin. cctyce eke a. .50 | 50 45 
OES INGOs Osis crates dea tete schclatineveke 42 
INOS 1Si Weck Goa an elitasd acd aoae 55 
50 eS mIpOUAN INGE  Qhesvadaaga gos dalaniodausattenes .80 
48 48 | 48 
40 |.45-.60 | 25- 
40 |\Sheet metal workers— 
45 BASOIFOOMMMNOR AD jcccca liad ee. .60 | 50 62 
464 BAG at talINGOUE Se  cctco Mtetwa oNee .50 | 50 |.48-.48 
40 SOOMIDAO HT NOMES Ooh d dt oS alee dee : 65 
43) | GO SOM aC uN a INIOMN AS: 2...) sbai dled wilh, 50-.55 | 50 |.55-.69 
48 ES OWIVAS I) MINOW BD S).,cd Berd otek -45 | 50 .50 
45 SOMIPOO MNOS £6)... odode a» Bok: .55 | 44 |.50-.60 
5D: | SOF OROO 1 BINORIR Ao) sere ome. .50 | 50 50 
HOY 0 0B GSMIPOO MN OMS... dudete tell: ac ache. Poe us, 575 
35 FLORA S HAVING SO). cc godt d tee. .55 | 40 .38 
W oodworkers— 
NOBEL deddodGke .85 | 45 |.380-.35 
UNION 2 c.oso dete MHS 2500) 45) |. 80.58 
SO GOR EON PAO EME NOW NS tr srspact dy fa eMedia were Le ...|-42-.50 
45 SOORIVEO: GINO IMA ee, 1 es ih ee A Da. .68 
48 ESOC MEST MINOMO LLU AEDs a: .45 | 50 |.40-.50 
45), | GO-67 57467 I BINOWNG. ..dodeeea thas .40 | 60 845 
47 BOOP AGN MINOR Cie seencte Sate tat Rds AG Le. 88 
50 P5OK PDO GINO MNS hot Saber d oa .40 | 44 45 
45 .45 | 423 
44 .45 | 44 
Painters— 
40 LSOMIV40 Hl PHNGRAE adh aos: .85 | 534 40 
60 365) "540 iy BANOMED oof. Rt oS, .50 | 45 .50 
48 65% |} 48h INOS! ciccqedbeorteet. .45 | 48 45 
ASW he. Totten Meruliae Rt DAN OMNSS cc fodelerde AR. .40 | 50 48 
50 TAD PDO! NOR Di, tsrefontordidwtses .58 | 50 .64 
44 40 | 44 
INOW 1G. A a: .60 | 50 oil 
TSC D7 CNRE Ee Ne Bt .40-.60 | 50 |.40-.55 
45 PAD AVES TEN ORNS MOD, 1. Gis. t. Ca AR ol ae ie 40 
AD 1-44 —-B60 M4 5: | IN OMEOS. ...\.oaees eee. 45 | 44 45 
48 |.44-.61 | 48 
36 |.60-.75 | 36- 
45 ||Inspectors— 
45 POD Leah SON OMMNT Soh aes See .50 | 50 42 
48 SS 2M AS? RINGO GS cyt the hckctchatorl| Meee ieee (baa D0 
48) |:59= 65) || 48MIN OWES Er: .5 dAibota etic albyass. .47-.66 
70 450 ea 
54 soo. Wwod 
45 |.35-.50 | 45 
45 |.46-.62 | 45 
48 |.48-.62 | 48 
36-|.59-.72 | 36 
45 
47 300m [40 
50 .47 | 59 
45 .45 | 422 
44 .50 | 44 
40 |.40-.65 | 40 
48 .52 | 48 
50 |.385-.45 | 50 
44 1.50-.55 | 44 








.40-. 


.36-. 
.48-. 


30-. 
45-5 


40-. 


50-. 


45-. 
.40-. 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry — ——————— Industry 
and and 


Occupation Occupation 





AGRICULTURAL 
ImMPLEMENTS—Conce. 


Firemen— 
1 


No. 
Labourers— No. 
1 


Stoves, FURNACES, 
Etc. 


Patternmakers— 
1 


ee oe 


INOS 5 cub ees seer 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 







eoa“qjazo7a—_—_—eeaeaeanaanan>na3#)pazjo0T —=—«=—wmamwmaowyqxswaxwmnaa——————————wwmWOOOonnmmanw»w_lqu0umunqusm EDDC 
| 
1929 
Industry —_———-— |---| —-—_—-— Industry ——$—< |} ue} — 
and and | Wages 
Occupation Occupation per 
hour 











————. |§ — | — | —____ | ___S, i | as | a | a | | | 


Sroves, FuRNACcEs, 
Erc.—Cone. 


Labourers—Conc. 
No. 9 


cs Pe rs 


E\LECTRICAL 
Apparatus, Etc. 

Assemblers, male— 
INE le ee oe 





pees e eres eeereeio eer esaeetoeses 


see ee eee ee er eete senses asrfrene 


ce eer esterases te oe areeetevoes 
Peoseroceeeesceoetlesoaovestonese 


ee oe es Pr aes 


crews eesreseeosele se seereteoaes 


oe ee fe ead 


eee eoeer eer eses tees ee eee toves 


ete eee ee eo oeeetenseesoritsoes 


Siaserelereie afaltcha el ter aicpe rome tential 
We iovis deebetadis ellictas webhost seas 

a salaeb abe ie wat .36 
Bio dceavettare ley 2s | acve a aieteren| ia 
SOBEL To) COE OAS EASE 


ee ee ee ee ieee 


.40-. 61 
.34-.50 


se ote eeeeoreaseterseereserts oes 


oe ee ire 


40-.65 
.30 


ereeereecesreosreto ne sovestsone 


teeored ee eeorstosoesserisooe 
ee ie er ary 


ee Oe oe i er ed 


seeceere sor eooelsoesevectrons 


oe ee cc a 


ee ee oe a 


ee ee fe ard 


Ce ee oy 
ee ee ee oe ee oo 
se ewesreseeeeele se eeeesisoes 


eee ee ee ee oe ee od 





eeolosesesestsecets« 


* 1930. ¢t Female, 


Industry 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1929 





and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per 


hour 





$ 


ELECTRICAL 
Apparatus, Etc. 


Packers and shippers— 
1 


—Conc. 





per 
wk. 


Suave ete. © bio tale we oleh ihe \ «a. «token ® pteue 


INO} LOuerate.§ Aah ok Oe 
Eurecrric BattERIES 


Machinists— 





* 1930. 





50 


50 


Mua elas! o) aejfal te! «meet ale ‘ie o>) aus doit, mae am 





{ Female. 





seer 



















































































1929 1938 1939 
Industry ——_—— | m\— 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Charge room, men— 
INjOty LB as cob cxcwctis, all ok 5, > chun Seige .45 | 56 .45 | 56 
INTC SON ev Resection liens .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
UN Oe eae Sera cote deimais oe 1G a 6 .47 | 48 .47 | 56 
IN Onc AP c nc bls deere soll ter ouakerael ieee .67 | 46 .62 | 46 
INOS BD .meccs ck Abe wh teolivees 6 sett sete 32) (038) 30) eed 
Inspectors— 
INO tee leis seas nidkcetlioe «ober ena 40-.43 | 40-|.43-.45 | 40- 
43 48 
TRO ete RNS reine, «one Ot TB, See .55 | 40 .56 | 42 
INFO MES) EG .csbtahichial os «> sean eae .62 | 46 .65 | 40 
INOW NAS. . s cRiMGL Baas ote, «<param is 61-.71 o .61-.71 | 44 
NOL Wiens cs bot ck Males + abit otis 45-.55 | 43-|.45-.55 | 43- 
54 57 
Shippers— 
INOW ata ak nat bes 35 | 50 48 | 44 .48 | 44 
IN OG Oat eee ce 30 | 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INO be 3.8 eo eee ads Jal cuales .B7 | 48 .89 | 48 
IN Obs 4 Se... sence liae oct eel hee .50 | 50 .52 | 48 
NOP Raid. a GAIA te ke Sh ee .40 | 50 .45 | 48 
INTOR GES AK: § ER. n e 3s ieee ae .61 | 42 .60 | 44 
BNO Uae coc Tae lice oe che caeaTGe ake .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INO ASU. boleh a BAIR. oa oh Sencha 60-.67 | 464] 60-.67 | 50 
INFO FBO nica bie ite Malin en Breaedt eins .40 | 70 -40 | 523 
ANOLE O aaah: 2 Pele Ren cess Poche aeke .60 | 45 .60 | 45 
INiOe Bika. oA, heal aks 5: ee Mey) Be .49 | 35 
Rapio SETS AND 
PARTS 
Toolmakers and 
machinists— 
INO TIS 3 ac) oes M2 & SIR Se eae 55-.70 | 47 |.65--.75 | 44 
NOR. ad tte eae caeiee ....|.55-.67 | 45 |.58-.67 | 45 
NOSE. Ao. Fee ene 50 | 48 44 | 45 .62 | 45 
NOs areas ot bee ae 75 | 48 .725| 45 .79 | 45 
NiO Pie ost ee bi Sack <6 eee ae .70 | 44 .75 | 44 
INO: CHORE os Bote Als bo cea .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
INO} Bi Ro be bc eel bored: .50-.70 | 47 |.55-.75 | 44 
NOR BS ae ie « babe bas Sica ee cleeiee .60-.80 | 45 |.65-.80 | 45 
Assemblers, male— 
INO. Lora. cestk ce cee lee eee oa .80 | 47 .80 | 44 
Non2ie eo) 8). ay ee eee 27 | 44 .27 | 44 
INR oe es Bot Ree tas re cee reals 25-.50 | 45 |.28-.51 | 45 
INOh He”. hoki eeellon s ecck ell mice .44 | 44 44 |-35 
Nodsibet) 2. be cree oop eon ae .82-.88 | 48 |.35-.38 ss 
5 
INOE. G88 ..5.<. co Pee eee 35 | 48 845} 45 .895| 45 
INO Sli so c4 Be lie ci e aed ee .89 | 45 .39 | 44 
INOmdS aHke. tak. tats 42-.48 | 44 .43 | 44 .40 | 44 
NOs (OMS odo cle oak entoe oe .45 | 44 .40 | 44 
NoslOe .. 9. Beans os Scenes .49 | 44 50) |a44 
Nos dade. Hes. dae covers & rae ae .35 | 48 .385 | 48 
Assemblers, female— 
INGOs 0 lire Al, 5 SA ears ds Btete llops eae 18-.32 | 45 |.20-.38 | 45 
NOB ut2 Ys <5 a Rime seiettaie close eels: att OXY | Gil 26 a 
2 
No Mate ..., canteen 21-.36 | 48 36 | 45 875! 45 
INO Se TAGE nes. -a otRc e alive +c. Shan he Bink 32 | 44 .o2 | 42 
INO OLE eae mee .35 | 48 287| 45 .3802| 45 
INO4. (Gea. aan atte oeieseeter cailieieas te .29-.35 | 44 |.29-.34 | 44 
No. .80 | 44 
, .33 | 44 
.81- .39 | 44 
.23 | 45 
29-.38 | 44 
.24-.42 | 44 
.275| 48 
.30 | 44 
.30 | 44 
.40-.61 | 45 
.25-.30 | 45 
.39 | 44 
.456| 45 
.308| 45 
.62 | 45 
.38 | 48 
.57 | 44 
.40 | 44 
.33 | 44 
.44 | 36 
260 | 25 
.40 | 44 


ee 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
ee 


1938 

































































1929 1938 1939 
Industry ———— Industry 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Sheet metal workers’ 
Rapio Sets AND helpers— 
Parts—Conc. INO Slee Yc eeee nee 
IN O82: 60h oh 4 Bae. 

Repairmen— NOUS d.5 dh A eee: 
IN) GMP eR Ce DR chee lt: .60 | 45 .40 | 45 IN Ones ca et, Oa. 
Norn D4 ok ie sighee | oo ake Ry .885} 36 .3885| 41 INGRES > 25 A Oe. 
IN OMMROE cee Da Se ANROE s  Be bate RES, | 42-.45 | 49 |.39-.45 | 44 INOS :62 ERR a 
Norns ohh ah de NG», .50 | 48 -41 | 45 .865} 45 IN OORT keh a a OR: 
IN OMeOs ip im  SE S's BR MEU Ga 45-.50 | 44 |.45-.50 | 44 
IN Om (6: Aone Be. oe Be .75 | 44 .72 | 44 ||\Machine operators— 
day Jy GAR Seg dis te ae A .53 | 44 .53 | 44 Omi: a Re aA. 

INO AUD) Og ee AY Bee 

Testers— IN OFS 3 Rh Oe. 
IN OREO: Ac ete ge Aon eae | IE | 7 35-.40 | 47 |.30-.45 | 44 
INOMEND 60 pane SSR |e oh 82 | 44 Hoo 4 ah MIN Cad 220) a 
INOS) ee bs Bek cee .45-.55 | 45 |.40-.60 | 45 IN ORHS 4 AOR Be 
IN ORR 4A bt Ra ibaa Ie Poca .42 | 49 PO Od A Anil SHEN GARI: 2 <a) Me ee, 
ING IORR MAPA A OA DO aT .00-.57 | 44 .50 | 44 IN OFIN 5 Sock ae 4 Oey 
INO ve OCs ee eee ES eee | .55 | 44 $52 WAAR eRINOog AS hc ach wee eee 

Shippers— 

Shippers and packers— INOW hind awed dao ey. 
NORAD 2 Re eo RNR 40 | 47 40 | 44 INO STON ao eee am. 
NORM 2c ok. Beat Ay coh! on 45 | 49 .45 | 44 INO oe oe eee. 
INORG: tee ee .40 | 48 .44 | 45 45 | 45 ING 4251 20 JERR. 
INGO a Sean, 5: es a we .085| 30 ysis) A IN OMRON chee 4 Saw 
ey Layanee Ryuichi ie, o el eee eee .43 | 44 .43 | 44 INO 645) ae Re oh Fs 
IN OM (ORR BR Bey 8 os lh .55 |. 58 £552 163 NOM: C55 ae Be As OR 
IN Oot Vi ease See eee (8 ee me TR 25-.40 | 45 |.28-.40 5 

Labourers— 
INES With Mie ERS « 
Suret Maran 
PrRopvucts NOM: soe tot. 

Machinists— INO Sea. Set Bak. 
UN COMIN 8 ew fe le hn ae SOO wad: .55 | 44 NOM Adie ft Se ih 
IN OPV ID) ) NO hn BR. FOO 4|'Too .46 | 45 46 | 45 NOTED. «by eee. 
NOMS) cae eee 1 ee S205) 00 |. 57= 165 055: ||. 68>. 77048 NGM Gh te See 
Noma cs ope Me Bak. .50 | 50 |.45-.50 | 50 .50 | 50 INOney 72 Ae ds 
NOM OY Red OP 1 GER RR be. ally ...|.65-.75 | 48 |.65-.75 | 44 
IN OARNG Lee ee .65 | 44 |.42-.68 | 44 |.47-.68 | 44 SHIPBUILDING 
IN GH AT oe doors .70 | 44 |.60-.70 | 40 |.60-.70 | 40 
Noe SUR ap am ts Fis .75 | 48 .70 | 44 .70 | 374||Blacksmiths— 

No. 1.. 
IN OM (2422 oe Teas 

Tinsmiths— INO.F 3 of 4 seared. 
INTO MES ewe Oaths Ab .50 | 493|.40-.50 | 44 |.40-.50 | 44 UNO Badia i gek ts he 0 ks 
INO: te 4 .60 | 48 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 INO Ode Be OR 
UWS: LS ekacks Mevates fae ge Memes Raju ...|.50-.65 | 48 |.50-.65 | 48 No. 6.. 

INO msds he aie A hae .50 | 55 |.36-.48 | 45 |.36-.48 | 45 ENTOUR ( 2 4: See: tee 
NOs. be He BO) t00 || (05 .50 | 45 .50 | 40 INOW Bos: ce ack wa 
NOP AGES: . eet Nik: £3578) 450 .388 | 50 .38 | 50 INOES 05 5 hats tee Pe RRs 
No.7), eb Bat ba oo): ...|.57-.70 | 48 |.60-.70 | 44 INGRBLOs ioe Pe EP 
NOMS 8... dee | eee .60 | 48 .54 | 40 .54 | 374 
Boilermakers— 
INGE Ls op ie te BE. 

Sheet metal improvers— NOMS 2 5 22 4 Be ee 
NF Ose CL Ae bi Ae! |. re He .45 | 48 .45 | 48 ENO 3 fac ae. 
INO 72? ed Re es Bit ss PRN 64 ...|.49-.55 | 48 |.50-.56 | 44 INO 4 Nile ole Re 
NOMS. Be eee .65 | 44 |.40-.70 | 40 |.40-.70 | 40 INONT 5 22 OR 4. 
Now 4:4: as Boe, 1.07 | 44 25 (ka .50 | 40 INO 6... 

Nomis: Jeb We. .825| 44 .50 | 44 .65 | 44 UNTOW Ts 254: eh ARO 
Nor6:4.1 Be ao Uae BLS 44. 625| 44 .625| 44 IN GID 8 35.8. Ree. 
INOneN 55 ete lle -80 | 44 |.65-.70 | 44 |.65-.70 | 44 INO Osc aes 
INF ORS: <P PAG il sa Shas .65 | 44 .65 | 40 ||Hlectricians— 
IN OM Tse 
Nols 2 3 
Sheet metal workers— iN 5), UST eS Se oe 
Ol, cf, See .60 | 48 .50 | 44 .50 | 441 No. 4... 
Noe (2¥8, 1. 4. Oia FBie ait .|.50-.65 | 44-].50-.65 | 48 INONT.D ; 
48 INOW: cad Bey. 
INO? (See ee 4 URt .45 | 55 48 | 45 48 | 45 NOMS 7, oetin fos Falke 
UN oy ay hae, Mee: Bakw- ate hoes beeen Gee 45 | 44 47 | 44 INOMES scx ee ta Bae), 
INOW Po MR of Ges BPs ii be: Tir : .975| 40 .95 | 40 ||Caulkers— 
INOS tG525 as eo 8. 1.07 | 44 .975| 40 .925| 40 Nomi: Sr eee as. . 
NOT Oe 4 Siri SM | | ...|.60-.75 | 44 |.60-.75 | 44 NORA 2: 2 2h ORE 
INOS Sieh Se ao 3 1.07 | 44 .975| 40 .925) 40 INO 3). 
INOS OND p Pe. Ne 1-12 | 44 .80 | 44 .80 | 40 No. 4... 
NOS1Oi: <4 ee AV, 1.10 | 44 AO 40 -90 | 40 NOM.) 3.43 
ING eS eae r ee S25 ne 1.10 | 44 .70 | 44 .90 | 44 INGeaO 
INGMIDt ere ey sok 1.00 | 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 INOW: : eek. ae: 
INGOT Lo shies Bh ead: Poe ad 1.00 | 40- 1500 :}*40s1 8 BNOMNS 9. oh 
44 44 IN OFMO ss 54 8 Ee 
Te wees 1 PM 5 1.12 ° 44 | 1.00 | 40 1.00 | 40 IN Omit ces eres 








1929 


Wages 
per 
hour 


sewer se etevee|]- 


Cra Petar, moe AG 


55 
55 














Wages 
per 
hour 


40-. 


82>. 


.38-. 


oes 


37: 











Hrs 
per 
wk. 








1939 
Wages 


per 
hour 


.80-. 
130s. 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











Industry Industry 
and and | 
Occupation Occupation 
SHIPBUILDING—Conc. 
Heaters— 


Eiduel ate eTere' 6 WW \WieMeies| e8 6 Wuaib tetel lonaungeiply y Ae geeOee Hip eee AE | ie CUA Bete 2's (80 D888) 8 Pe ee 


SR aleetee em crete hf oman TORU hy yee Mee RS ints | Bree mae me eee ks Bienen e exe B16 10.0: S18. F Foe 


Pe ee ee ee 


ee laglteelQiele etOv eee EP tSRRO TROPA) | SR USRRRR VRRP Sate oo Mee Re Mean yee a as em meeaet we) (0, SUZ ede BANSAL LS 


cece etele Se Oeics] etree Rare Paul anes Coil), | am Cm Nem nie we cata mim Oh RNa lee Oe TURES ec aR ok ese ae at mae 70.) (0S R BERR Ae 


cae ole chale wile ciecete Pues i eek Re FTE ESP SPO Ne © Site e eine neem cris 106 OTe PS Le CRN 


ciate widnele oie ie sce fy > |e eO eS | IO irae ete) ea een a Samy 2) seen) lei ehe Dy SEENON Ve 


I TOR VC Ce (Rem ec iO) fener a PN Nd Ee rr aac IR ch oe S| 


eres pittaie ye wm ehatee Bera a | ke MOT ORI hy ee oT RGUM CTC SES ay Meas Ce ane ome en Se 1S 8 eee 8! PPLE? 


ee ee 


a gic ote bie bie Ss elele'|ipw 0, eferveceieiheyeteiel, (deere ele pe lia, aby A @eLee cere emo S AMET NS) Ae Sy s)i6/ S18, 01/08 OR) SS et 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





















1938 1939 
Industry Industry —_——— | —______ 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages and | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per Occupation per |per 
hour |wk.| hour hour | wk. 
$ ; $ 
Liquormen— 
Leatruer (TANNING) Ae et ae ee .45 | 55 
7a RTs UREN TAIRA Teepe | CN .382 | 50 
Beam-house men— Rat eee ect Dee mcs aIRLOe .49 | 45 
OMB BoA PRIOR s on slesdh Sess .80 7 Salas Medios PPE inate, ie ota | ea 35-.40 | 50 
NO s2 ee bk a oes eee akiace le aus 28 Gaeta Geen, trees, Rae eal | a .83 | 40 
NODS Pia 2). osc See MENS Uilecut bss « 285 GREE te tte ey Al ae Can hoe .80 | 44 
INO Bea oh Pe ohh Wee ERE ce .33 RRR SS Se OR ee Oa | Rae <30 [12 
IN OOM 5 foe ots SARL oa ch eID wae 383 Sh ehiek tains teh 40 | 50 
No. .380-.36 Oe te See ats Me 52 | 54 
NG Bead 4 bx how "305 1... Ok Be 45 | 46% 
No. 27-.38 Rie ota ae, 33 | 50 
INOS Sete cot, ees She SA [las a baler seein oes 35 44 ||Limers and soakers— 
INO ALO Seok hts cocoa he endl aaes, 35 arf) Riatearen Se eG et .40 | 473 
INO AU aes. ree ea Meee cee ne 37 PRIN ee haaety Ati ie -40 | 254 
IN GOR | Ce AER Ae AS en ea 34 Ses eee We ae 25-.87 | 50 
INOS cb hes Micah 40 AAT Se, See ee ea fee .285] 45 
INO aL Hascuieeck Gh Sete l ie ovels ates Ile tem 455 Dlckais.c seth eM ai aR EES 80 | 44 
INOS ten. ck xk ch, aie 38 Ges crete se ehel| S eae eae NTE: .86 | 40 
INO FUG ehh on oe ety 475 neo te A Ae ORT, ooh SERA ne .30 | 55 
INO a ek. ck is oe eae Ree te IRs 40 Seat as Oe .40 | 50 
IN OAS ae, h cieee oh as 333 0) A a a ae 35.54 
UNIO eae Okie eh dee 59 iI CRE Ihe Na Bar 383 | 50 
Seasoners and stuffers— 
Blackers and Uae aes eye ood ees Os Be te .23 | 54 
colourers— Deis tah OER le Se .40 | 47% 
SDs rab bo cis etre lens si ats ete rare j DEA tees aie GSR ETO. .28 | 48 
ENGRG SRO OR cH LRA | eee ; CREM Sa SR aia || a .40 | 50 
aa {MOR ONS} elaee .20 | 50 
Fach Mes velgake : Gee oc eee eee. 20-.37 | 50 
Be ot siticka ars sata We Asa lets oe: Lietarleus RIED Mees Ae eal RS Se 35-.49 | 45 
PC eS} Ore CONE | | Bn EAMES gr CU 8 Shoe a ae WT .88 | 50 
MEAS in oPos ants, ote), eb Ia Bharata ei ltaitslers BT 42 Ta Res 8 Re | (ome | | UO .385 | 50 
Oe SE TA oe hl 1s ee | Re INOLO e.c8t ee Ae telcs sic  aee -50 | 50 
INO 2 st sh eet. dete 85 | 54 
Bo A SR Pet on ral Re | 405 Glia ee, ae eae ee 405] 464 
DICE OO Ae od (eC GES | Meee Setters— 
AS aOR Ge MBL ee 652), AR a RU | Ee eee .277| 54 
Riana At! UNE ey i Air oe | Se .28 | 48 
eae Se ee NH. AR Net noee os .40 | 50 
RBA nH teed | HAY kerala 129 155 
ARERR AS) Pet, 2) Pee Sond S| I Ee .386 | 50 
IIe ce eet el ase | 37-.47 | 54 
Tsoi ea ol CU ica (Seta .40 | 50 
Bi Se US hoe .87 | 54 
Di cict ub aes etree ate eee .565| 47 
NOs Sib ee ae -43 | 46% 
TTR AVES een 39 | 50 
Shavers— 
JIC a RR Sete ies Sigel tne Pana Met 55 |.80-.40 | 50 
Vea a Ae: eee dn ee || tah .407| 54 
RABAT rameieaccc 40-.56 | 494 
7 ee dea, Ws gt | .47 | 50 
Disb: a HM ok Hl ookatedk ocd sinless .50 | 50 
(Ie eater. aes fens he eed [Loe ae .44 | 44 
Miss cc ticeines tee .42 | 50 
‘Peat cit .of | 54 
CTS oy es feat) eS A Le sO 47, 
TORR Se scl 0 Sol era ea aN .382 | 50 
11) INAS Spee .675| 48 
Splitters— 
PML cts oh ee den ii hile, 3 .563| 48 
BAe tora tia yeaa OLS sete ea aL .50 | 50 
SARS SO MT .58 | 29 
Bs cate ae .37 | 50 
[SR RNa elaine to IRD Aaa | Lee .40 | 44 
Bi2hie  t es ee .84-.45 | 50 
Fleshers— ORE PLUS gna ae 9) [ie .46 | 54 
ML Gee oe seas Tas [aeewes cate ales So. iais, ik ee ee .50 | 463 
HAZ SS) ead ota Oe eee ete 444) 50 
SOF ch aaa: ak Sorters and shippers— 
SNE eG ei sh aut aAitiectrte 3 |(eaces : eae HE OR oll Ee .o2 | 54 
HG os ob eth a ecelers Lee cla eiety ¢ [iciahe © OANA Ty Pee sd eT Ayo Le tg .50 | 50 
Mie ok eae tere lleg seb dae (ome EE Ec eter. 34-.61 | 49 
£03 sh basso chal Be iu at titre» oe ihe czh chee OR 50-.90 | 50 
PS oe ess Dis ve cic} oOhale SINE [ivote be eae LORIE 32-.47 | 45 
Sktoasniers See (HERE Ie pene ee OBE) LY ae .38 | 493 
Mad afats Moneeae tens iar Sat. “oteisho oriole lettarercraeellate 3 24-.50 | 50 
Siivs.sisxaeiereie cleo oie Se eo ernie ace .27 | 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1929 1938 
Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
.800| 54 .28 | 54 .30 | 54 
.80 | 54 .380 | 54 
.585| 50 .45 | 50 .45 150 
.60 | 50 .60 | 50 
.70 | 50 70.50 .70 | 50 
.44 | 50 .44 | 50 
.61 | 54 .852| 45 87 | 54 
.63 | 44 .49 | 44 .46 | 44 
.389 | 50 .86 | 50 .86 | 50 
«eae eR. .83 | 48 .83 | 48 
.455| 55 PAO) ADE cn, haters Sins: 
.35 | 60 .88 | 28 .40 | 30 
.315) 60 |.20-.45 | 55 |.20-.37 | 50 
lap Pere ED2) eo0) 152) 50 
saint kee ie .50 | 50 .48 | 50 
Weeds OR | aay .40 | 50 .89 | 50 
.61 | 50 .555! 50 .555} 50 
48 | 44 150 "54 .50 | 54 
.444| 50 .39 | 50 SO te) 
Joke ae Rts .20 | 48 .20 | 48 
SBE Bae 3, ate .24 | 50 |.20-.30 | 50 
.28 | 54 180004 Ror O4 
is wok 533 1840 .83 | 44 
£82) 050 .36 | 50 .386 | 50 
.36 | 54 .83 | 45 |.32-.385 | 54 
oe, res : SON oss .32 | 60 
rps es .B0-.88 | 35 .40 | 473 
Pee a bet a .28 | 48 .28 | 48 
.383} 60 45i Noo .50 | 36 
bs. hes RHE £43 .80 | 44 .80 | 44 
ede eee .30-.40 | 50 FAO Ne 50 
is sie RIE ef Por oo .41 | 50 
Ole oO! FD0D| 50 .555| 50 
.330| 54 Ba) | 45 35 | 54 
.59 | 44 .46 | 48 .46 | 48 
cava Me 48 41 | 463 41 | 463 
.39 | 50 .333| 50 Ppa 100 
ee .25 1-54 #2160 
ieee .89 | 63 .389 | 63 
BPG, hh: .36 | 56 .36 | 56 
eee ih .85 | 84 £35 | 84 
.B2 | 84 80 | 56 3811-56 
ciate eae a .863] 72 .846} 72 
3.) ee Lod) | 84 .82 | 84 
eset as 7509 1956 HO? | 66 
.333| 54 .380 | 66 .82 | 54- 
66 
Oe ead .405) 52 .405) 52 
eee on. i 45 | 56 24556 
ee P280)koD .80 | 50 
int ee 132 |°45) |<32-.43 | 45 
ee his 22-.35 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 
.28 | 54 .28 | 54 .80°| 54 
805] 54 805] 54 13242 
Lis Oe ae .30 | 54 S27 O\Nos 
Sent ie nde bce .30 | 40 .85 | 44 
30-.38 | 50 .39 | 50 .39 | 00 
ESD eiROO .86 | 50 286-|' 50 
.3833| 494 .30 | 54 ror nos 
SHS, MR eee .86 | 40 386 | 40 
.50 | 44 .36 | 44 36 | 44 
5308800 .3805! 50 .305| 50 
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(d) About two-thirds of the samples represent piece work earnings, in these cases factory hours are shown which are nat 
necessarily hours actually worked. 


* 1930— Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


q§3N6{N606hne6{K06—e600>020>0—00eeoo=omounmamm 




















1929 1938 
Industry ——_—___—_ 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
week |wk.| week 
$ $ 
Boots aNp SHOES 
—Con. 
Sole leather workers, 
male—Conce. 
NOM GRepeesce poe LG, «havens. 16.40- 
24.60 
NOMINTAY. $e A. Melo hh et meee AD. 12.00- 
18.50 
ING RCS ee oe eek |e ae 22.50 
INOMIOGR, <4 91. Walos ode. Bae 15.35- 
21.05 
INO M208 455s ts te Oe SAI lhe o 19.00 
INO COTES ot Sed OR RE aa ea | ea 22.50 
INON22 ESF te 2 Oe 20.00 | 50 18.50 
INO V2ER%. 1. Fee OO ait ae. igs 17.80 
INO N24 38.5 be pA eee, ee EE 18.15- 
25.85 
Stitchers, uppers, 
Semale— 
OMT DS. cb Fee te Gk ee a IL OF. 12.00 
INO Mtoe. ih okt. Ow 17.00 | 54 7.00- 
14.00 
INO NDS 8. df eT 16.00 | 54 10.00 
No. 4 11.00 | 60 8.41 
NOMS Se 0, We tS a Peal 7.00- 
11.00 
IN© 276.59... Lee os L750) 52 9 .90- 
18.20 
INO SAGES, 4 ORL SE ee. 11.45 
INOS) 11.40* 9.62 
No. 9.. 17.00*| 48 11.00 
NOMLO Biss.) sb awe 14.50*| 55 15.36 
No. 11 19.50*| 49 11.00 
iN OGD, Seat Cena Cte 15.75*| 48 13 .00- 
15.10 
ING Re er eats 13.10 
INO? et hs, «i 12.50 | 48 12.00 
nk (ike Ces ieee Seay ee ae DSR SO— 
23 .00 
INO ONG... ot et Ae: ee 11.00- 
iio 
INO MIME <6 See, ote ee 12.00 
INO :BRS. ck ee oe ted. ska 17.00 
ING AOS... JENP |. DO) Om eEe 10.00 
INO F200)... 58 Re Meds REL 6. 60- 
9.60 
INOS2L ee we LOR QS 5S 8.80 
IN@U2 2) Bn ses al. SR: ee. L4P00 
INO 23 eh ee, ohh, NE 11.45 
INO. 24...) Mk ARM Re, 10.08 
IN: AZ so ok Hee ek 12.40 
IN OAD cee. ae 10.00*| 59 10.08 
No. 27 10.00 | 55 14.00 
INO .028)... eek doe. . SL 13 .70- 
18.50 
INO.128. Bee Ce. 2k 9.90 
INGO)... ke ee 15.50*| 50 6.20- 
15222 
INGE ol SyR chee 17.25 | 494) 12.05- 
20.15 
IN 02782. 05... bo beeteke 15.00* 17.00 
INOS), fet £0 6.75-| 45 12.00- 
13.50 17.00 
INOS 2 RL AE. ain eR 14.50 
ie, ShAt, 1.06.1 Seba 10.75- 
20.00 
No. 36 13.50 | 45 13 .50- 
18.00 
NCES Yee I Pe aE 8 20.50 | 493) 17.25 
ING: 188)... vend Bol. Stem 18.44 
INO8SO. oF, eh eee 22.25 | 4934] 20.75 
ING: 4. 8 eS | kee 12.70 
INO, 40.4204. ee ic. See 10.50- 
Pa eG 
INOS AD: kas ide 13 .53-| 493] 12.05- 
30.80 20220 
INGO... 8 A Ae 16.00 | 49 16.00 
LS Ko Ee a Re 12.50- 
14.00 
No. 45 11.00-) 46%] 11.50- 
17.00 15.00 
INO AG: ca ecco eee Res. | 12500- 
15.00 






































1939 1929 
—— Industry —_—__—___—_. 
Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs 

per |per Occupation per |per 
week |wk. week |wk. 
$ $ 
Stitchers, uppers, 
female—Conc. 
INOwA Tie. See |e ob. os BE 
INOW 48ic5 3) Peet we, 17.20-| 44- 
22.35-| 55 18.85 | 49 
26.75 INOm4045. Sram, JAN, 12.00-| 463 
13 .50-| 50 | 20.00 
19.00 INOKGORS, foe mee | ARR ee 
20.25 | 47 No. 51.. tee oR ein 
15:200=|4251 PNOSb20 J. 28 |. 19.25 | 48 
26.00 | 55 
22.00 | 48 ||\Machine operators, 
20e254e4 7 male— 
18.50 | 50 (Os 1 SE I a ea 24.00 | 54 
16.00 | 46 
19.25-} 55 INOSAQRS. 5, ee. Oe 18.00 | 54 
26.40 INOMES Re JEOR SM ds alts ; 
INO OF4EM.. . AEGR 1. OF. 25.00 | 50 
INOAMOPS.. PR tet. YAU ET ibe al ee te 
12.00 | 48 INO MRO SS. ..4. 8c te ret es Boeck a; 
7.00-| 44 INO Tae ceiR arte. 30.00 | 48 
14.00 INOING TS. Ce TRU go ee! 
10.00 | 48 INO SM OR. Sek, 2 Rb ee th a 
OOS s Aa NOOR...) fe ete ie BE Ik 
9.00-| 48 IN OMNIS. oo i A ARE Oe. 5: tO Se! 
13.00 INO STOR. 4. eae oat 20.00*| 59 
9.90-| 52 
15.50 INowIB Gs... AOR PAO). 20.00 | 55 
IZESOMIMASA INO STAGE. So. Bile. oe Pe is 
SISIAPBOLH INO MLO... b, Stet Sete Wes sons alles 
11.00 | 48 
15.36 | 48 IN ORE GIL, PERUN el R Lia Ip 
11.00 | 48 
13.00-| 45 INO CITES. 2 Bhs, OP + Be 
14.50 INOS ISS eb ob te ee aa 
TOR SSO INO! TO ts ee ee 
40 
12.00 | 48 IN'O.F20.9%, 05 8). SU 16.50-| 45 
15.40-| 50 22.50 
21.00 INO AZ 35 3.8 tae) ae 22.50 | 50 
11.00-| 49 
12.25 INGORE EO Se Ae a 
12.00 | 48 IN'OE23 Phe. t 8, BOK 27.00 | 49 
12.60 | 45 ING24 15.1 fe. om 16.00-| 463 
10.00 | 48 26.00* 
Bi OSMO5—F TN OMS BL. butik t Antik aoe BAL 
12.00 | 48 
5.70 | 29 INO R20.Shi.. 5 Mtb SRM, eralbye. 
15.00 | 44 NOMA 8 A AR AD th ae 
RAS 55 INOMZS BR DB fee fetes 
10.08 | 48 EN OAZ9 Fh cick AO od, SO MIERL hier. Reh 
12.40 | 59 INGSOAM. thd Rt 19.25 | 48 
10.08 | 48 ING WOURG 3 2e.§ Ae 24.00 | 48 
14.00 | 52 
14.65-| 45- 
18.30 | 50 ||Lasters, male— 
9.50 | 48 INO MIL Becket SOR, <8 ae tak 
900=h 36) FINO Re ..t 28. Ve 29.50 | 54 
Zinio: a8 
AOE EA BENT INOS. ek ese bare 22.50 | 60 
19.90 | 50 IN), a, Set SE EE By Le 
15.00 | 50 NOSED S78 BP ple 221 for |) 50 
13 .50-] 45 INOPRO UE: cake AMI ce ce wal. 
20.00 IN OMG as ck hk ISS i a0 
16.80 | 60 IN OMESA.G 5.2 0h ame 24). 8A" |)euys 
LisAOS SES GNoO.wO ae... 2A 20 42.00 | 48 
20.60 | 45 NO GLOER 42 Oe 35.50 | 50 
13 .50-| 50 IN OE he Re 24.50*| 49 
18.00 
17.50 | 45 INO MES... RY. Dee 18.75 | 50 
16240 462i) CNo Mise... 28. 18.50*| 48 
18.50. 49sh ONG MARS... Ok AO eY Lae 
15.20 | 46 IN OBB I io: CR A Uee,  Rechorcll ns ioes 
12.535=) 5051" WINOATGRI,. ROR IE! . Dic.. ae m 
21.30 |, 54 INGE 8 ca cick Ae 26.00 | 48 
tis O52 e44—| GINO GHSRS be. Oe. Ley ht. 
24.250) D5 INO. UO) 25 5. eek 2b 23.20) |) 5D, 
16.00 | 49 IN ORAZ 58 Sk IR Sc oo 
12.503 462) GINOMZU ST. See kaGR RS. 5 dae 
14.00 INOUE «kateb AA Meta hoc cl ces 
12.00-| 463 
15.50 INOAZS Me... Roe 20.00%} 59 
12.:00-| 46H), SING ZAR. i oaks Aiea beee ee 
15.00 INO. 425) is. LOE ob eee 30.00 | 55 











| ) I I —_ | at . = 





* 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 














1938 1939 
Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per] per /|per 
week [wk.| week iwk. 

$ $ 
12.05-| 40 13.70-| 462 
18.00 20.90 
13 .00-| 463] 12.25-| 49 
13.50 13.75 
12.00-| 44-| 12.00-| 44 
28.00 | 464) 20.00 
15.40 | 55 16.50 | 55 
14.85 | 55 15.40 | 55 
16.00 | 48 | 14.50 | 44 
13.00-] 44 | 13.00-| 44 
26.00 26.00 
13250) 82 15.00 | 40 
13.00). 24 jy 2Le68) 42 
26.40 | 48 26.40 | 48 
14.60 | 33 20310438 
17.15 | 49 14.70 | 49 
19.20 | 48 | 20.65 | 39 
34.35 | 48 | 29.80 | 46 
13.20 | 24 14:85 9) 27 
30.00 | 44 |} 30.50 | 44 
20.40 | 48 | 20.40 | 48 
20.40-| 48 20.40-| 48 
25.20 25.20 
22.00 | 55 24.00 | 57 
26.40 | 55 26.40 | 55 
24.65-| 40-| 20.90-) 43- 
29.85. | 54}. 26-65.\) 52 
20.95-| 464] 19.85-) 46% 
29.05 27.95 
24.75 | 55 DALTON SS 
24.40 | 463) 20.05 | 464 
13.75-| 31-| 17.05-| 36- 
2:88 \e4d 25.95 | 46 
19.00-| 50-} 19.00-| 50- 
27.00 | 55 27.00 | 55 
19.50-] 55 18.70-| 55 
23.65 23.95 
17.28 | 48.) . 19.35.) 45 
22.00 | 49 18.00 | 49 
18.00-|} 464] 18.00-| 464 
30.00 30.00 
18.00-|} 463] 18.00-| 463 
32.00 32.00 
13.90 | 463} 12.95 | 464 
30.25 | 40 | 35.15 | 464 
23.00 | 463} 22.50 | 45 
27.504) 55 28.25 | 55 
18.00 | 48 17.00 | 44 
20.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
19.10 | 46 19.50 | 48 
14.00- | 44 14.00-| 44 
18.00 18.00 
15.00 | 30 15.00 | 344 
20.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 
26.40 | 48 26.40 | 48 
24.55 | 434) 27.45 | 52 
16.00 | 25 25.00 | 42 
20.40 | 29 ZL ap sO 
24.20 | 44 24.20 | 44 
36.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 
21.60-| 48 21.60-| 48 
26.40 26.40 
24.25 | 50 | 25.50 | 48 
21.60 | 48 21.60 | 48 
23.52 | 49 | 24.50 | 49 
22.05 | 49 22.05 | 49 
30.00 | 50 27.00 | 50 
21.60 | 48 20.90 | 45 
30)..15).)048 |} 276541044 
22.40 | 50 LG2B2 on 
28.85 | 55 28.85 | 55 
27.00. 1.44). 27550 44 
15.85-| 48 15.85-| 48 
25.20 26.40 
25.20 | 48 25.20 | 48 
26.40 | 55 26.40 | 55 
30.00 | 57 30.00 | 44 
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TABLE X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 







1938 1939 














Industry Industry | 
and and | Hrs| Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per 


per |per| per |per 
wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. 


i a | | a | | — | | | | — | ———— 


$ $ 
Boots AND SHOES Finishers, male-Conc. 
—Conc. INO. LO sea ee sha atate | crectereteneret [puretet 16.00-| 463} 16.00-| 464 
35.00 35.00 
Lasters, male—Conce. ; HAO GR ceheraes s 21.50-| 40 } 25.00-| 463 
IN Oa ZOE. «choles sleatase [ie Gow oleite Peremeds : : 34.30 39.90 
Rass dhe cet 17.00 | 48 16.00 | 44 
INO 2 Oats oss cteleaade sto) ae 
NOUS 6 ee ee ee Pee? 2520071500) 1. ZonOO Mw iOOr BiRUN OFUGL'S F Salerstere = eis ne 20.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
No. 29........e-----| 20.00-] 45 | 20.00-] 45-| 20.00-) 45-) INO. 4..........-.-- 19.80 | 44 19.80 | 44 
POSS RB ce MERE B cetereetellte econ 26.83 | 59 24.50 } 54 
NO. 30. ccccccccclocsclesccesce|oee sf 20800) ) 500] 2EQ0i 00) I) GINO pao.) «seca ete siete 14.50 | 42 16.90 } 31 
Noss, . cc's co cee ee cocoa dice | 282 95= 5 S8=) 27 SOs eSS—h PANO. TON. «te olske. os: ie 21.60 | 48 21.60 | 48 
We no lchele bes Belts 24.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 
No. 32.........e-+--| 30.00 | 49%) 28.80 | 40 | 29.30 | 40 |] INO. (.......02e00e- 21.60 | 48 21.60 | 48 
NO. 33... ccccccccccelecccecselees-{| 21.56 | 463] 22.43 | 463) NO. 8..... ccc cee ee fec ees ee nfo 26.95 | 49 26.95 | 49 
No. 34.....ccceceeee| 24.50 | 494] 22.75 | 498) 20.00 | 495) INO. 9...... eee eee feee eee ee[onee 24.00 | 50 25.45 | 50 
No. 35....-.cceeeee-| 23.10-] 494) 21.75-] 41-] 20.80-] 50-4) NO. 10...........-- 0}... 2 ee ede eee 21.60 | 48 18.90 } 42 
0 RT 19.00 | 40 16.00 | 30 
No. 36....ccccccceclecccecce{ece-| 20.94] 41-] 20.00-] 41-f INO. 1a... ccc eee lense eee eden 24.35 | 55 24.35 | 55 
Babee hes. ey ete ANE elie ter rote eat 5 20.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 
No. 37....ccceceee--| 28.00 | 49 | 26.00 | 49 | 26.00 | 49] INO. l4...........--. 24.00 | 53 27.00 | 62 
No. 88.......eeeeee-| 22.25 | 50] 14.80-| 55 | 18.40-] 55} INO. Lo..........--e, 21.45 | 55 23.40 | 60 
PTAs HR ies at pis Seer La 21.45 | 55 23.00 | 55 
INOsB Oi ceils CHAE «craee easel LER OOM SON) SRamOO iSO) fh NINO SMES fe ci'ais< sie <a 24.20 | 51 22.70 | 49 
No. 40......ccccceec{ececeess|ess-| 28.05 | 55 | 28.05 | 50 INO. 16.........-008. 24.75 | 45 27.45 | 45 
No. 41..........-2--| 20.00*) 463] 22.50-) 463) 25.15-| 462) INO. 10.............. 21.50 | 494} 19.00 | 49% 
SR Se SA sete 26.25 | 47 28.25 ) 504 
NO. 42... 5.ccciceccccelcccccvccleseof 24.75 | 55 | 26:25] 50) INO. 20)... eee fee esis |e eel 27.10 | 40 31.50 | 464 
No. 43.....ccceeccec{ececececfees+| 17.85 | 44 | 14.00 | 40} NO. 22...... cece eee fe reece e|eeee 12.00-| 50 12.50-} 50 
IN OWS ih. ke stron 18.00 26.00 
Be htetne es cet 25.75 | 48 | 20.00 | 34 
IN OAD Bay sc detes cracls 


Harness, LEATHER, 
ae 0.5 pa aiges Sem Ach ‘ : Be.tinea, Erc. 


* 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






Industry 
and 
Occupation 






Industry 
and 





Occupation 








Fur Goops 





RvuBBER PrRopvcts 





Cutters, male— 
No. 1 







Comnountoss, male— 


ee recereeeecoes 


ec eeeeer eer ese 
cece er eee ererete ee eese strove 


seer eseeeseces 


Ce es ory 
secret eoeeseece 
tose rerseocecofeosseecstoses 
serseceeeoeeoe 
See eeose es secestesesveretooes 


Ce ec ee ee or 


INGILG... on denart or 


Machine operators, 
female— 

Os Leathe Mave Ne there 

INOW ee eee care 


Ce ee Oe ee ry 





Tire builders, male— 
NOL Ree ett 


see eeees eo seees 





see eseeereeeses 


ee oeresees esos 


ee i ery 


see eeeeeseeeee 


tees eese ee esos 


see essere er eeeee 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING— Continued 


















































1929 1938 1939 
Industry | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per j|per| per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 
RusserR PRODUCTS 
—Con. 
Tire inspectors, male— 
No. 1........0-+++-|-70-.75 | 45 |.74-.84 | 40 |.74-.84 
INoF v2: .60 | 40 56 Ba 59 
INO SB e SeIOEE Se beled stews serail on te .70 | 45 .70 
INO cae ce oMteeobae 40 | 494 .5383| 59 614 
IN Gap Rebar Bet sal ae! .70 | 45 .76 | 42% ta 
NOs OL: .58-.59 | 4635 .56 | 50 .60 
Tube makers, male— 
INO Psat es oe oe eee .85 | 45 42 | 40 42 
INOn a2). .65 | 45 .65 | 40 65 
INCOM ee ete e ae .60 | 50 .54 | 45- 54 
55 
INOm Raa cet ee eRe, heen Swe .60 | 45 .60 
Nov 53: .40 | 45 5341 52 523 
NOM uGiten sae ameneales ca bee ee .80 | 41% Bil 
ENGR eee wet Seine sere .52 | 494 .60 | 44 .60 
INO Mee fee eee .65 | 42% .68 | 40 67 
INO OT ee ee Reealee et pretties : .388 | 45 38 
INO MOM. ocean .51 | 463 .56 | 49 60 
Cutters, male— 
INGE ales tee he .50 | 60 Son 145 85 
INos e2h .25-.382 | 60 80 | 45 80 
INOS hee eae OP eo oatins ...|.89-.47 | 42-|.387-.45 
48 
INOS Va Nec ates coe .39-.64 | 44 |.46-.69 
INOMROP Na hee at kee ee Lie .43-.65 | 45-|.45-.65 
47 
NOR ice ct ee. te .49 | 60 .52 | 45- oe 
55 
INOS dhe caet Pome Oe peteae nen .60 | 45 .60 
Diy Ati Sho Pate te Me hare MRE Laat te : 42 | 48 43 
IS KOR GO AT ee tee dae dlle Fe neetce Hale ...|.89-.52 | 50 |.40-.62 
IN© @ bees Ca: eae .457| 59 |.41- .61 | 50 |.53-.63 
No. 11. .875| 59 .446|) 473 467 
Shoemakers, male— 
INTO eels 72 Ree ee 26- .35 | 54- .85 | 45 130 
60 
INTO pe eaten eee: des meen Ue .383| 46 408 
INDE tee aoa een as ae ...|-80-.50 | 44 |.29-.56 
ING 45 514) 514 .546| 434 56 
IN ere Eee pele ginabe it yi Do 466] 454 48 
TNO MORE Atte es oer es ...|.45-.52 | 40 |.45-.52 
INOW ie. .50 | 60 .53 | 45- .50 
55 
INOM ESE ree eee Osa cote on .60 | 45 .60 
INSU Gig he eee ais ae itl e areas 42 Ee PATS 50 -40 
No. 10 .46 | 40 .49 | 40 48 
Shoemakers, female— 
IN Gael anes Sem ees 2 4 .23 | 54 .25 | 45 | .24-.30 
INO gents came tonite acbane bie .265) 454 267 
INI@a Sh oakirammy See Fert ae eats bp. ...|.23-.36 | 44 |.29-.38 
No. 4.. .295| 51 col | 44 noo 
BNR at deg eden Giencdeae coe Bite & Oli 4 .381=.35 |) 400123127385 
INOM Uses sc necadte .30 | 60 .87 | 45- 5835) 
55 
NOT URE Lake eee ’ .43 | 45 43 
INCOM (Sat. tie ede eee aa .25-.28 | 44- OG 
50 ; 
INOW Gated lore. ne 13071155 BH AES +38. 
Quarter makers, female- 
Woden) oy teets [Oba DA .25 | 45 OD 
INOW) Zins pera 24 | 54 .20° } 45 .20 
IN Stes ree gadaer tees ote es " .264| 47 263 
INOS ae ate et tale eee ...|.28-.41 | 44 |.26-.44 
No. + ees eG bee! SE Sie 27 | 52% .827| 45 361 
ING w Gh84 ee a calare cee ...|-28-.387 | 43 |.27-.37 
BGS halon ieiesh Sema ee .36 | 60 .36 | 45- 34 
5b 
NYG Gh a1 Se Rane Beet Ree «all Be 23-.35 | 50 |.24-.30 


t Female. 
































t Bonus in addition. 








1929 1938 
Industry 
Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per Occupation per |per| per 
wk. hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ 
Varnishers, male— 
INO ai lic ca ke i teas 35 | 54 34 
INOS Lae ve co esses Beebe aeictel SRIOES | ents 454 
INO® (Se ctcten foment a icceleteetenl even 478 
NOs: 4e. oi codes ck cols nee lee .45-.52 
40 INGE DTS REAS 408] 59 .50 
45 ING TOnie. « dom ac hg .38 | 60 spl 
48 INO MET Ee eho kia oa o ee 46 
45 
423\\ Press operators, 
50 male— 
INR Smeets cee nee 130), 64 54 
Nop vee lye eeu los: See ve 355 
INO: Oma. aoa ae .532| 464 64 
40 ING) 2B Gin: do tek See eee EY .68 
40 INOS One aac tees Se seues .|.50-.62 
45 INTOM: Oe as dee eee crc enor ... | -24-.39 
INIOAD Wie clon ebelepee mt .045| 54 626 
48 INOS OSE ee ce ects lat «ae ee 473 
41 
43 ||Packers, male— 
44 INOW plea oa sacar wie | (04 80 
40 INOS sZe an naa Wg eee 1 447 
45 INOS Bieta acme ete aes ae : 48 
40 NOs, SE danse celine seeds ae eae .36-.52 
INIO4 cOle acs boon hone eeeeel eho 200 
No. 6.. .38 | 60 47 
54 INGLE Mah ne Be oti ere ee ... |. 24-.33 
54 NOW Sa coe wees .405} 592] .48-.57 
50- 
54 INKOS hare Sane yeas .468| 463 .503 
45 
48-—| Packers, female— 
50 IN © lo Oe na 28) |e yep 
45 INYO ge eee ean oe el ere ae yet 29 
INGA coc ier eka 4 cutee 33 
48 ING te a Picco begat ape eae DABS 
48 INO4 Ontes se ae tela eae Pen o0-. 65 
ASS 1s INGA VOmaae, to meee 223! 60 36 
55 
Rel Sh NOs Use ee ak dae de elceg > Seale .31-.44 
48 INGOT SBS ga cdo as ele ae Zl 
46 INOS UGE aac anc anolktegss ace .24-.29 
Booed lie ea Ui ve its brane Wl be 20 
DAO Dh. pee See aM hs .24 | 54 |.25-.35 
54 
Shippers, male— 
SOF GBINOw lierteae. bes ae rete . Al 
45 INO Zoe cs ee krde elton ecg ...|.80-.389 
49 IN(OMORE Mee boa craere .50 | 45 |.53-.65 
51 IS CGm: pide be ep aly bree Be -413) 614 43 
45 NOP mae sh tec: ee eaeerane. <r aaee 42 424 
45 NOt OMe 20 sents .468| 463 452 
INO 22 G6 tee oc & cents icine eats A niu4ao. 08 
48 INO A Sa kee te ce ae .375| 60 44 
50 
40 INK Olek ee, Seva, Bh .40 | 493 407 
ING ALOR coe «Po aoe eee he 43 
INGA TS en. aera 46 | 493 mille 
54 INOAREs Bo fee 6 eet ener eee a Raut 
51 NO glSia: ea. hae altace ee 40 
45 ||\Engineers— 
50 INIGzar apes Ace toes Sie es 74 
45 NOM De ee in ener ee si 50 
45 INGUl Oe wen bust be rater ere .604 
IN Ose ae orate eee hc ee asec 307 
45 INO: Ome ae hide erotic seen er soe 
45 ||\Labourers— 
INO ot Pega woh ae. he ele eee ...|.380-.36 
45 ING Pee coe aes 30-.38 | 65 | .30-.35 
INO Sib mace cere a oiler es .27-.52 
INTO ES anges eiieys toca chars eae a aes 22—.35 
54 
54 INOne Ost eas. ce ae ae 45 | 45 50 
AGL TAINO. Oso ae: oh eee eet ee bs 38 
- TN hauli'e ge geet ses SM Se 32-.45 | 55 .40 
3 
48 Nowy Sa ae oie seo Ge cittuen: Aeale ...|.88-.40 
45 IN ODT ater sek cae is .485| 492 54 
DN (coi LUG) at eae pane Se .405| 50 .36 
50 INNO Te Sons cB acts, nfl eee cee at ae Loh 








Hrs 
per 
wk. 


131% 
.43-. 


27-. 





com 
130, 


.33-. 
49-. 


43. 


.30-. 
.80-. 
Pg 
.24-. 


38-. 


o-e 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Concluded 


























































































































1929 1938 1939 1929 1938 1939 
Industry Industry Se | SS 
and Wages )Hrs| Wages ; Hrs] Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per /per| per |per Occupation per /per; per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
CIGARS Tobacco cutters, male— 
ORI T eae o: 13.90 | 55 | 15.36 | 48 | 14.40 | 48 
Cigarmakers, male— fa yy eat ie Breabe een Ean 18.62-| 49 16.90-| 444 
Nowa...) Sc 15.40 | 50 | 19.65 | 42 | 25.10 | 48 22.54 20.47 
INOW 28 ac k55.c 25200) HOU A5000 47 | 725200 47 ie Noth 3h....1.2).1.00. che 18.20 | 533) 16.65 | 49 
NOSiSW na. ce tthe 23200) |48')-' 20.00 | 40 | '20.00 740 |! Noi! 4)....0a0.00.c bull... -..-| 21.00 | 473} 20.00 | 473 
NOP AS... 2h Se OT lie 7 E7AO7 423) 9 1727S aoe PR Now 52... 0h... 20.0 21.00 | 50 | 16.25-| 48 | 20.20 | 47 
INGA ON. docennd AM AH OES 8 15.35 | 48 | 15.35 | 48 19.25 
INOMGh. Be bkeicaeden acl 21.07 | 423| 19.30 || 422 
Blenders, female— 
Cigarmakers, female— o.3 ae eu, Oe ER | he ee ma oa 11.52 | 48 1 Gp ae 
OTR Aes o.id ed 14.00 | 40 Beye Waee! FASO WAT bits O80) gb. ec et Ge tha. 12.96 | 48 11.60 | 43 
IOs. Oven Wee Ge Ud Re Oe M100 Ad LEROO ta Ol) Maw 8% 0 ho Gb Ne 17.28-| 48 | 16.20-| 45 
INO) | 35° Fee ee Se Ae (ep 12.00 | 40 | 12.00 | 40 Dat? 19.80 
NOM AS... 58S 1 15.40 | 50 | 16.70 | 41 LOUOO: WE 8 aie NGM EE YD Re i be tal due ty 15.36 | 48 | 15.36 | 48 
INOMLSY...h.2e8 As RAO RR VAS C89 | TOW 2G | Naw Bk... SO. le 8 8.80 | 44 12.00 | 48 
IN ORR 64 4..8R che alSho! ACRES ad! DA TIGO i AIUD New. 6r....).ch 4. Ube see, le. & 11.50 | 48 | 11.50 | 48 
IN ONL G88 Hata A We eee te 40.00 | 473} 40.00 | 473 
Strippers, female— 
OMA... gs deihatiets 12.50 | 40 | 12.32 | 444) 12.35 | 422 
IN O8Y 28. ch Bd. RES ES 4 Ona 0. 40) 10.50 | 40 Cigarette makers, 
GAS... .oa.2. Oe 10.60 | 50 | 12.65 | 45 11.80 | 47 female— 
INOW 48.04.08 SOM 9255150) | Meno O0) |e 7h) een ae Bere ONCOL ET Lye. bcceareabrclen bib See ct Ie 11.52 | 48 | 11.52 | 48 
IN OMRON 228 oo 12.50 | 44] 13.00 | 43 TSAOO NEA TE I! INO. T2)cdecce tenance 10.00-| 50 | 11.75 | 45 11.75 | 45 
Oe, Gh... 5.28 >. Behe Bhs (ORS 10.97 | 40 8.00 | 27 11.00 
ING 66518 ee dee ARS a ce HEM, 8.42 | 29 SOS 26a, PINON SB. io sco apes Sire 12.55 | 46%! 10.53 | 39 
IN GASB s chet .c. 4 A 2500) SOOO TON? 16, | PALO (AOR PNaii4h. 3 oh J. G0. thereat 13.20-} 45-| 12.15-] 45 
Now. 98.3 -ah 304 14.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 30] 12.00 | 30 21.12 | 48 | 19.80 
INOS@10ON.co..... 4.0 12.05 | 44} 17.33 | 40 | 16.25 | 41 Dam G0... ae ds oe ae Caos Toeee 13.15 | 47 | 10.80-| 45 
Nowe, . 4. 2 Oe S| a es AS a 7.65 | 30 S308 7, 13.50 
NOM G4: ARP bo Os tebe | He i 10.09) 139 11.45 | 44 
Bunchers and rollers, ING Bo ocd. Be otek.) 10.00-| 50 | 10.00-| 48 10.00-| 42- 
male— 13.50 17.75 16.85 | 51 
INO Ain IER an 15-3571) 50 15.55 | 423) 20.95 | 474]Packers, tobacco, 
re Rogar ag, Marae Mieco ONO Fees 1 eat 9.93-| 37-| 10.12 }°31 female— 
12739 42 INOW) DS. 5, Be tie Me Sek. | Toul eas 11.75 | 45 
NOW. Od. 25. bed. OG... 4, eh LOTS 4 =|) Sos a5 O-SOMED Me NOM ee). Oe CI 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 
11.84 | 42 NOR S.cn eeeee |ee nen 11.88-| 44 | 11.88-! 44 
No. 5 ance arte. 2 11.15 | 48 HOS e365) i 42niF 39 15.40 15.40 
NOO.8F 8.4 OO Oe 13-49) S64" 13.85: | 40RABNOk 40) 38 Sie weg 10.72 | 39 8.25) 1°30 
Wom.Gb..t.08:4,00, tl 104910445), 10. S5G433 GR NOM Da. 4 ne ae. Be 10.15 | 39 11.00-| 44 
WES 2h. Tah bo OO OR BOLE 9.95 | 388 | 11.60 | 44 12.76 
Nee. 8F..7.0..4 SBR do 05.66; 403! 20.55-) 470) Nea 6%... )....1.0.0802..22 -see{ 12.50 | 473] 12.50 | 473 
23 .30 No. 7 11.50-| 50 | 11.50-| 48 | 11.50 | 363 
Benders and wrappers, 18.00 18.75 
female— Packers, cigarette, 
Nom Ta. . 4. DA 7.55 | 50 | 11.45 | 42} 13.30 | 47 female— 
NGO. DA. FER, 12.00 | 50 | 14.00 | 43 12. OOMGA TRH NOME UR to RR INA 8 | ee 13.34 | 46 | 12.76 | 44 
IN OM Sak as. 35 0 CHES a merrell e691 42 12) 49.) SOMMEN Owe Ok Re te ORS AT ee I aise | 9.77 | 353] 9.88 1°38 
NOMAR. 3. 2k A hb MO1857/ F480 1007.1. 29 } 13.00/41] Now 33... tad 10.00-) 59 | 11.50-) 48 | 14.50 | 474 
12.00 18.50 16.25 
is ROE ee. Os Ge Foal ee, eae 1464 s40. 1 1462 | Az. ONG 4B ee | oye 12.00 | 50 | 18.40 |] 44] 11.50] 44 
Wop, 68... 2.0.5. 00.08. ibd. | ....| 14.40 | 48 | 11.40 | 38 
INO, Bedi heme aber te te See DOO So: 15.00 | 33 ||Machinists— 
POE BS... este ot RM chee’. Phacoua: 33.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 
Packers, female— INOW 24... doe do 15.30 | 55 | 12.00-] 48 | 12.00-| 48 
NOW ih. FR SORT 16.70 | 40 | 10.63 | 35 13.55 | 424 20.16 19.20 
Now. 28. Se 428.4 20.80 | 50 | 16.70 | 41 18) 65% He 4OnteNOe oie... 4. ch ots Snes 27.50-] 50 | 26.40 | 44] 26.50-] 44- 
Nos). 3%.. 1. Ob F084 30.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 43 | 24.00 | 47 32.50 28.80 | 48 
INGO AE. 2. BR AOD. A: dct F720 38.1, 17. OO Satie aw aS. Bh hte OA Oe 8 ....| 28.80-| 48 | 28.80-] 48 
Now 54... 3....4. 92 11.00 | 48 | 11.29 | 40 Lip soulpos 38.40 38.40 
NGS 6.. Se 13 SOOO MESSE 25.00 \| 35,0 25. 00035 e Now bo..4. 8h Noack.) ! 25.75 | 48 | 25.75 | 48 
INO. ie aenene Been oA weed 14°64] 40 | 14°62 | 41g ieNowm GS..4, 98 Fae. abd oe. | ....| 380.75 | 48 | 30.75 | 48 
INOW cache ds ess 28.00 | 50 | 27.00 | 48 | 28.80 | 48 
DG SH. .d. OM le RENE es lcdhe. 18.00-| 473] 18.00-| 474 
ToBACcO AND 30.00 25.00 
CIGARETTES Labourers— 
Nomi be... 4: Be 4. 2:2 19.00 | 493] 17.28-| 48 | 15.84-| 48 
Stemmers, female— 20.16 20.16 
Na. ES, 2. et PRE lok Ha 12.00 | 48 U2 OOK E487 inh NOR DS .), SR cee 17.50-| 50 | 15.00-] 42-| 15.50-| 44~ 
PAO. are ek cto ALO 7.20-| 48 7.20-| 48 19.00 18.00 | 49 | 17.75 | 48 
Ti.52 12 NOSES . 20 45 90.4 20.00 | 50 | 17.50-| 46-]| 18.00-] 45 
NOMLSR. 640. occas. 11.00 | 50 | 11.75-} 422) 11.50-) 43+ 20.00 | 49 | 21.00 
17.00 LZ ROOR TAB Nona cA cs cb vad dechiooes 18.00-| 50 | 16.20-] 45 
NOM £2... 2-28 4 08.4 11.00 | 50} 12.00 | 46] 11.50 | 44 23 .00 20.70 
NOW SE tS iM. be Head 17.30 | 473} 15.25 | 43 INCL. Vise Alera ye |e ae 25.26 | 50 | 25.26 | 50 
UR De en ee eee 13.34 | 484} 11.75 | 43 ISG). (GRE Eee POT IK Goa 17.28 | 48 | 17.28 | 48 
MGS Oh. Load ioe Oe. lB MOD. 18.22) 47, 1., Sea ANG Ts, 5 2b Oh ah) ee 14.40-] 48-] 14.40-} 48 
Nom. 88.:..4. BOIS Sci! ane ee eS te 12.20 | 47 | 13.45 | 472 18.25 | 51 18.25 
WOS SS... 5. a8 TR. Be. BL 20 f 420 TESGONMATE Noe 8.5. boos devcdelooclea so 17.00 | 473! 10.00-] 474 
INO. 10 ok ct MR IR eed | OA 13.40 | 50 | 13.50 | 50 14.00 
INGSLTR. 5 BR) Oe | 11.00-| 50 | 11.00-) 48 | 12.35 | 471] No. 9.............. 16.00-} 50 | 19.25 | 48 19.25 | 48 
15.00 16.00 22.00 
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TABLE XI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 








Industry 
and 


Occupation 





LirHOGRAPHING 


Artists-~ 
ING Ue i loce sc otinpslere 


ee 


ee 


seeeroreeeores 


ee 


ee ee Oe 


STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 





Trans 
No 
No. 
No. 





Wages |Hrs| Wages 


per per per 


.| week |wk.} week 


1938 1939 
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TABLE XI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-EN GRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING—Concluded 





1929 1938 19389 1938 1939 
Industry —_— | : | 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages , Hrs} Wages d Wages |Hrs| Wages , Hrs} Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week | wk.| week week |wk.| week | wk. 
:} $ $ $ $ 
STEREOTYPERS 
utes, ata Ae eae 87.00 | 48 | 30.00 |} 48 | 30.00 37.40 | 48 | 37.40 | 48 
De ee a 23.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 | 24.00 40.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 
Sie Hanae aeaS 35.00 | 48 | 36.08 | 48 | 36.08 37.40 | 43 | 37.40 | 43 
ane eee 38.00 | 48 | 41.00 | 44) 41.00 37.45 | 48 37.45 | 48 
OMe eaeas a os 39.00 | 48 33.30 | 48 33.30 26.50 | 36 26.50 | 36 
Gi ie Peete ote 43.00 | 48 88.00 | 42 38.00 40.00 | 45 40.00 | 45 
ona eee eas 85.00 | 48 83.25 | 48 83.25 388.25 | 45 38.25 | 45 
Se Pn SPR 45.00 | 48 | 43.00 | 44] 43.00 40.50 | 45 | 40.50 | 45 
URE Se 42.00 | 48 25.00 | 464! 28.00 43 .20-| 48 47.70 | 48 
LO ee cde 31.00 | 48 27.90 | 46 27.90 47.70 


Bods Bene «és 0 os 36.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 44] 40.00 
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APPENDIX A 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE 1920, 1926, 1929-1938 


AveraGr WAGES or FARM Hetp rn CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CROP CORRESPONTENTS OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS* 


Ce ee ee eg ee ee a ee 


























Males per month in Females per month in Males Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces pote Ta a eS ee ee 
Wages | Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and and and 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Gangdarne ys. seis Soe aes Lak ee 1920 60 26 86 27 20 47 821 492 
1926 41 pay) 64 23 19 42 629 455 
1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 627 465 
1930 34 22 56 20 18 38 559 409 
1931 25 18 43 15 15 30 439 322 
1932 19 15 34 11 12 23 341 255 
1933 17 15 32 10 12 22 322 246 
1934 18 15 33 10 12 22 338 253 
1935 20 15 35 11 12 23 358 254 
1936 21 16 37 11 13 24 374 261 
1937 23 ie 40 12 13 25 400 272 
1938 24 17 41 12 13 25 405 275 
Prince Hdward Island.............. 1920 42 18 60 18 14 32 572 372 
1926 31 16 47 17 13 30 484 325 
1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 534 355 
1930 32 18 50 16 14 30 513 344 
1931 25 14 39 15 10 25 413 284 
1932 18 12 30 10 11 21 805 225 
1933 18 12 30 11 10 21 319 237 
1934 17 13 30 10 11 91 320 231 
1935 18 13 31 11 11 22 343 247 
1936 18 13 31 11 11 22 351 262 
1937 oi 15 36 11 13 24 374 252 
1938 20 13 33 10 11 21 364 260 
INGHOUSCOUG san ontae sore een eae 1920 49 24 73 21 17 38 735 408 
1926 35 19 54 18 14 32 588 369 
1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 605 391 
1930 34 20 54 17 14 31 562 844 
1931 27 17 44 15 14 29 465 316 
1932 22 15 37 igs 12 25 377 261 
1933 20 14 34 12 Ty 23 365 248 
1934 20 15 35 vy ll 22 360 253 
1935 aye 15 37 13 11 24 364 245 
1936 22 15 al 12 11 23 415 260 
1937 25 15 40 12 11 23 435 272 
1938 P45) 16 41 11 12 23 439 277 
ING BRUnSWwiCks essen cee ete ees 1920 56 23 79 19 16 35 785 391 
1926 39 18 57 17 14 31 529 319 
1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 589 367 
1930 34 20 54 16 15 31 550 345 
1931 27 16 43 14 12 26 460 304 
1932 20 13 33 11 ll 22 320 236 
1933 18 13 31 10 10 20 336 227 
1934 22 13 35 10 il 21 366 245 
1935 21 14 35 10 11 21 360 216 
1936 25 15 40 11 LE 22 398 218 
1937 28 16 44 12 12 24 442 248 
1938 26 15 41 12 11 23 432 247 
Queb eer cick te edith SENTRA SES 1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 767 407 
1926 38 19 57 19 13 32 547 326 
1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 577 342 
1930 33 19 52 17 18 30 610 314 
1931 26 15 41 14 ll 20 406 261 
1932 18 12 30 10 9 19 284 202 
1933 17 11 28 9 9 18 265 187 
1984 18 12 30 9 10 19 293 192 
1935 18 13 31 10 10 20 306 196 
1936 19 13 32 10 10 20 332 206 
1937 25 15 40 12 11 23 376 232 
1938 24 14 38 11 11 22, 398 235 


_* Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1939, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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Averace Waces or Farm Herp 1n Canapa As Estimatep By Crop CorRESPONDENTS oF THE DomiyIon BUREAU oF 
Statistics*—Concluded 


——————— SSS ee eee 








Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 

Provinces —__|—_— 

Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and and and 

Board Board Board Board 

SM re ee a a he Leer 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ORL BNIO. rom tae. oc Kisses: 5 Bed, 1920 52 23 75 25 19 44 736 470 
1926 37 21 58 22 17 39 583 419 
1929 35 22 57 22 19 41 595 454 
1930 31 20 51 21 17 38 532 423 
1931 25 18 43 17 15 32 440 348 
1932 18 15 33 12 12 24 341 260 
1933 17 15 32 12 13 25 325 264 
1934 18 15 33 12 13 25 344 287 
1935 20 16 36 12 14 26 372 287 
1936 21 16 37 13 14 27 388 295 
1937 25 18 43 14 15 29 421 312 
1938 24 18 42 15 15 30 411 303 
PBR OOG Ais onc ds brass asd: 0st 1920 70 28 98 34 24 58 975 559 
1926 38 22 60 22 18 40 614 438 
1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 608 438 
1930 32 21 53 18 18 36 536 398 
1931 22 17 39 13 15 28 410 296 
1932 17 15 82 10 13 23 337 249 
1933 15 14 29 8 12 20 307 229 
1934 16 15 31 8 13 21 312 233 
1935 17 15 32 9 12 21 323 232 
1936 19 15 34 9 13 22 336 235 
1937 21 16 37 10 13 23 367 249 
1938 23 16 39 ll 13 24 373 252 
Saskatchewan...........ceeceeceeee 1920 72 30 102 35 25 60 1,003 653 
1926 43 24 67 24 21 45 678 498 
1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 685 496 
1930 37 23 60 21 19 40 593 427 
1931 20 19 42 13 16 29 418 312 
1932 18 15 33 10 13 23 324 240 
1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 805 222 
1934 16 15 31 8 12 20 319 230 
1935 18 15 33 9 13 22 345 240 
1936 19 16 35 9 13 22 346 238 
1937 19 16 35 10 13 23 344 233 
1938 22 15 37 10 13 23 363 247 
MIDETIO, «bib ce Uk tds oe Ae none 1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 1,038 638 
1926 45 24 69 25 22 47 701 520 
1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 678 485 
1930 37 23 60 21 20 41 598 445 
1931 25 19 44 15 17 32 447 345 
1932 20 16 36 12 14 26 367 279 
1933 19 15 84 10 13 23 344 261 
1934 19 16 35 11 14 25 350 263 
1935 21 16 37 il 14 25 367 271 
1936 22 16 38 11 14 25 378 271 
1937 23 17 40 12 15 27 401 282 
1938 25 18 43 12 15 27 418 289 
British;Columbia..............0... 1920 64 31 95 36 27 63 1,033 742 
1926 49 27 76 27 23 50 767 532 
1929 49 27 76 28 23 51 792 562 
1930 46 26 72 25 21 46 741 512 
1931 35 23 58 20 19 39 633 456 
1902 25 19 44 15 15 30 467 348 
1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 446 332 
1934 24 19 43 14 16 30 462 349 
1935 26 19 45 14 16 30 465 347 
1936 25 21 46 15 17 32 494 358 
1937 28 21 49 17 18 35 513 363 
1938 28 22 50 16 19 35 522 365 


* Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1939, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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APPENDIX B 


NUMBERS AND EARNINGS OF STEAM RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN CANADA, 1938 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON AN HOURLY BASIS 
1929, 1936, 1987 AND 1938, WITH NUMBERS EMPLOYED, 1938 


Dominion Bureaz of Statistics Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada 


















Average Hourly Average Annual Average 
Compensation Earnings Number 
Classes lem aa 



































































































19386 ) 1937 1936 , 1937t 1938 
$ $ 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 
Carpenters and bridgemen............-+++++. WN vie one 1,339 | 1,379 1,658 
Blacksmiths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and 

PUMP FePAILePS..... 6. ee eee eee eee gece ete ee eeeees 1,656 | 1,712 272 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters.......... 1,300 | 1,391 174 
Helpers, B. and B. department.........-e+eeeeeeeees 1,056 | 1,109 174 
Apprentices, B. and B. department...........2.++++- SOROS cach eee orc], | MGOee | PL OOS Teac s)a calles’ a sienna ineceerstetatsre’s 
Pile driver, ditching, hoist and steam shovel em- 

DIOVORS.w. woeisieadenngsssaeetnageea neem sage wali 1,741 | 1,663 235 
PUMPMED........ cece rece tee sere cere eee eeesesseecces 1,119 | 1,161 396 
Extra gang and snow plough foremen.........-.+++++- 2,026 | 2,022 187 
Section foremen........cccee es see reece eee ccencecceee 1,388 | 1,426 5,797 
SoosionmMen. Se sacs Bus Vee aks gece Bae seicels sees cigios s 915 979 14,551 
TpSDOULETSL Riis cc sc dace Uitte «cc ible State clas ate lepine dtetmla'sle l= 657 704 4,230 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen.... 1,286 | 1,287 45 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen.... 1,656 | 1,659 389 

VU SOL Ney Sea re os totes ade 1,018 | 1,076 28,108 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 
Blaelkcamith ate. si. dejsinete sisicisie giclee ha cle sie © biscanaisieseselers 1,380 | 1,518 552 
Boilormakera yy sic Pec. ciclo ce gre oes on os obieretelsioisie ais ; 1,416 | 1,542 1,031 
MEArmen (A) Os on obde bee aines opel Ehles vee op slsinin erie 1,442 | 1,552 2,008 
Carmen (b)........scceeesecccccsnscceceeesnseeeees 1,392 | 1,552 443 
Carmen (6) SOR ci cde eves cesccbeette seve cb sameoees 1,328 | 1,430 4,870 
Carmen (d)......-.cccccccceecceccerececcscccseesees 1,217 | 1,375 210 
Electrical workers..........cccsccsscceccccceceesces 1,457 | 1,576 747 
Machinists, Gyiits. 6 bees coc ctu seises cece 6 seivesiclele 1,376 | 1,535 3,454 
Motilders....i is... cece eee c eset ees seveccewocseecens 78 
Pipe fitters and sheet metal workers..........-+.+-+- 992 
Helpers to mechanic8.........eseccesecceececesceeces 5,714 
Helper apprentices..........sceeescecceeccececeecees il 
Regular apprentices.......-.csceseeeeeceeeseeeeeeees 1,366 
GRE ClOATCTS Het. ca NRE oralelcib ob nteelolons 0 ale el atetelowgiaiere : : . : 1,257 
Other unskilled employees.......-.eccceecececcccces . . . . 2,692 
Unclassified labourers..........-ssseseerecsescevores . : . : ¢ 2,291 
Stationary engineers, firemen and oilers........-..-- 5 : : : 780 

U0) Re MPU BO ig Seto AO Cres ioIG 28,496 

TRANSPORTATION 

Storemen..... 0.0.0 cececcceccccccessccocceecosscees 1,357 
Train despatchers and traffic supervisors.......--+--. 439 
Supervisory agents and assistants........... 9 aes ican > 569 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations).... 159 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephoners......... 4,757 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers......... 262 
Foremen in freight sheds............¢+eseseceeeeeces 408 
Freight handlers and other station employees........ 4,011 
TiADOUTCEBL ee tbs BR a ciaiels Siete ere sialele ls pin alepelsiel orn 468 
Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 

BEC WALCS Hie, cles Mec ile Sole mene cioisie:ap wiekeperesteiess 232 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants.... 973 
Floating equipment employees.........-+++eseeseeeee 562 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and conductors. . 151 
Sleeping and parlour car porters........+-++e+eeeceees 801 
Drawbridge operators..........seeeeeeesecee eee cens 88 
Signalmen or watchmen at crossings (non-interlocked). 596 
Road passenger COndUCtOTS........eeeeereeeeeeeeeeee 679 
Road freight conductors.........0-seeseeeeeesceeeees 1,636 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flagmen 1,530 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen..........-.++++: 3,731 
Yard conductors and yard foremen........--eeeeeeee . : - : ; 979 
Yard brakemen and helpers..........-cceceeececsers : . : : ‘ 2,208 
Road passenger engineers and motormen........-.++- : : : . 858 
Road freight engineers and motormeN...........+++- -1- 2,069 
Yard engineers and motorMmeN.......-.0.ss+eeee8 eae! 938 
Road passenger firemen and helpers..........-+-+++- 851 
Road freight firemen and helpers..........-+ese+ee0 2,250 
Yard firemen and helpers..........-.- disloletaclalane Seeks 987 

YA eA ea E ee Bortnarccn ausine cinereaiatesie 34,549 
Employees engaged in outside operations...........-. 10, 987 
Grand: Totaly. . ce cenins slssiigce sate = jereiote smatetersiers\« : . : . 102, 140f 


*Carmen are graded according to class of work. 
+ Number of employees on an hourly basis; the number on daily or other basis, officials, office staff, etc., was 25,684, including 
13,271 Cale ha averaged $4.94 per day, $1,510 per year. 
evised. 
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APPENDIX C 


NUMBERS AND EARNINGS OF COAL MINERS IN CANADA, 1921-1938 


AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MAN PER YEAR AND 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1921-1938* 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Annual Reports on Coal Statistics for Canada 









/ New tt 
| Nova British 
eo Scotia§ aw Alberta | Columbia| Canada 
NEP OS TRY moran evra e: garegspae= sy eeetceee a RNY HRM itll ise acelin eiablcmrent te siicedine lees Bite Ewes 
Average wage per man per day.............ecece000..5. 1921; $ 5.06/$ 5.17/18 7.68 | $ 6.37%) $ 6.20 
1922 4.07 3.78 6.42 5.81 5.18 
1923 4.35 4.54 7.41 5.85 5.57 
1924 4.93 4.50 6.74 5.76 5.62 
1925 5.73 3.21 5.97 4.99 5.51 
] 1926 4.69 3,18 5.56 4.91 4.97 
1927 4.81 3.58 5.57 4.94 5.03 
1928 5.83 3.55 5.79 4.89 5.57 
1929 5.52 3. 83 5.94 4.92 5.49 
1930 5.62 3.82 5.68 5.04 5.47 
1931 5.49 3.78 5.35 4.94 5.28 
$1932 5.08 3.27 5.05 4.83 4.90 
11933 4.30 3.36 4.83 4.68 4.11 
11934 4,29 2.86 4.84 4.69 4.38 
Hee 4.39 2.75 4.97 4.62 4.46 
1936 4.55 2.86 5.05 4 63 4.57 
11937 4.79 2.90 5.19 4.81 4.76 
$1938 4.92 3.16 5.27 4,74 4.85 
Average number of wage earners (12 months)........¢.. 1921 12, 626 449 10,019 6, 694* 30, 223 
1922 14,068 611 8,815t 6, 1407 30, 096 
1923 13,385 612 ,917 5,879 30,300 
1924 12,500 08 7, 163t 4,916f 25, 708 
1925 8,333f 614 8, 686 ,338 23, 490 
1926 12,100 544 8,667 5,095 26, 878 
1927 13,317 558 8, 932 5,038 28,357 
1928 13,333 585 9,280 5,043 28,754 
1929 12,760 578 9,534 4,791 28, 227 
1930 13,376 584 8,849 4,363 27,704 
1931 13,388 608 8,024 3,890 26, 489 
1932 12, 623 709 7,824 3, 684 25,597 
1933 11,861 1,025 7,871 3,050 24,812 
1934 12,051 1,035 7,839 2,849 24, 671 
1935 12, 674 1, 136 7, 662 2,531 24,831 
1936 12,848 1,158 8,054 3,639 25,597 
1937 13, 268 1,050 7,813 2,874 25, 890 
1938 13,592 1,120 7,374 2, 833 25, 767 
Average number of days worked per man per year......192i 230 207 217 246* 228 
1922 210 245 237 258 229 
1923 263 269 237 261 250 
1924 202 213 228 260 221 
1925 224 272 212 471 231 
1926 247 249 230 261 244 
1927 245 285 244 278 251 
1928 243 266 243 281 249 
1929 266 245 232 258 252 
1930 228 230 200 232 219 
1931 182 196 171 218 185 
1932 155 219 189 212 177 
1933 170 250 179 202 182 
19384 233 229 182 217 214 
19385 217 231 207 241 216 
1936 227 232 209 260 225 
1937 247 344 207 258 235 
1988 204 210 202 229 208 





* Figures for the Yukon Territory were included under British Columbia in 1921. Each year two to four miners have been 
employed from 50 to 100 days; wages averaged $8 02 per day in 1938. In anitoba mining operations began in 1931, from ten 
to twelve being employed until 1938, when five men were employed, averaging $3.13 per day. 

Prolonged dispute during year. ; 4 
Figures calculated by dividing number of man days worked into total wages paid. ‘ , 
Prior to 1933 the figures for Nova Scotia included certain employees handling coal at a distance from the mine. 
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APPENDIX D 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS AND UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Legislation providing for the regulation of 
wages or hours of labour or both has been 
enacted in all provinces but the scope and 
application of the statutes and the method of 
regulation vary. A Dominion statute limits 


hours of persons employed on public works 
and provides for the regulation of wages. 
Under the authority of an order in council the 
Government also imposes conditions as to 
wages and hours in the manufacture of govern- 
ment supplies. 


Federal Government Contracts 


In accordance with a Resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1900, the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopted a Fair Wages Policy apply- 
ing to building and construction work and to 
the manufacture of government supplies for 
the observance of the rates of wages generally 
accepted as current for competent workmen 
in the district where the work is performed. 

In, 1922 the application of this policy by the 
various departments of the Government was 
standardized under an order in council setting 
forth tle labour conditions to be inserted in 
all contracts for construction and, as far as 
practicable, in all agreements involving the 
grant of public funds by way of loan or sub- 
sidy to aid any work of construction and in all 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing and other equipment for the military 
and naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, letter carriers, and other Government 
officers and employees and any other articles 
designated by the Governor in Council. Where 
there was no “current” rate of wages in a 
district, the rate was to be fair and reasonable 
and disputes as to wages and hours were to 
be determined by the Minister of Labour. 
“Current wages” and “hours of labour fixed 
by the custom of the trade” were defined as 
the standard rates either recognized by signed 
agreements between employers and workmen 
in the district or the rates actually prevailing. 

On December 31, 1934, the labour conditions 
previously applicable to contracts for public 
works and the manufacture of various classes 
of Government supplies were rescinded and 
new conditions substituted (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1935, page 24). 

The new order in council retains the re- 
quirement for the payment of wages at not 
less than current rates, or if there are no 
current rates, fair and reasonable rates, but it 
is also provided that persons under 18 years 
of age are entitled to rates of wages not less 
than those provided for females under the 
minimum wage laws of the province in which 


the work is performed. 


In New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, where such laws 
are not in effect, contractors are required to 
pay workers under 18 years of age wages not 
less than those provided for females under the 
Minimum Wage Act of Nova Scotia. 


It is also stipulated that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers over 18 be less 
than 30 cents an hour, or for female workers 
over 18, 20 cents an hour but in any case 
where the provincial minimum wage law re- 
quires the payment of higher wages, the latter 
shall apply in the execution of a Federal con- 
tract. For example, for a 50-hour week on a 
Federal Government contract a male over 
18, whether experienced or inexperienced, must 
be paid not less than $15 and a female $10 
even if the provincial minimum scale may 
provide $6, $7, $8, etc., but if the provincial 
minimum scale is in excess of $15 in the case 
of male and $10 in the case of female work- 
ers then the provincial scale must prevail. 

The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, replacing the Fair Wage and Hight- 
Hour Day Act, 1980, gave statutory effect to 
the Government’s wage policy with respect 
to public works. It provides for the obser- 
vance of current rates of wages and stipulates 
also that wages shall in all cases be such as 
are fair and reasonable. It requires an eight- 
hour day and 44-hour week on construction 
work under federal Government contracts and 
on works towards which federal aid is granted 
by way of subsidy, loan, etc., as before, but 
extends the list of such works to include those 
carried out by any provincial and municipal 
authority if financial aid is given by the 
federal Government, “unless the grant or 
payment is by statutory authority or by 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
excepted.” It is also provided that regula- 
tions may be made to require the furnishing 
of any necessary information to ensure the 
enforcement of the statute. Any contract 
may be exempted from the Act by order in 
council before being entered into. 
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In accordance with the same policy, regula- 
tions under the Dominion Municipal Im- 
provements Act, 1988, require all contracts for 


projects to which federal assistance is given 
to municipalities to contain a fair wage clause 
similar to that inserted in contracts for 
Dominion public works. 


Minimum Wages under Provincial Legislation 


A law providing for the establishment by a 
government board of minimum rates of wages 
is on the statute books of every province but 
Prince Edward Island. This legislation applied 
at first only to female workers but all but 
that of Nova Scotia now applies or may be 
applied to males also. In Alberta and British 
Columbia there is a separate statute relating 
to each sex. The New Brunswick Minimum 
Wage Act of 1930 applying to women was 
never put into effect, but the Fair Wage Act, 
1936, now incorporated in the Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act, 1938, enables mini- 
mum rates to be established for both sexes. 
The only orders so far made apply to particular 
establishments. 

Boards administering minimum wage laws 
have power to fix special rates for handicapped 
workers and in some provinces such workers 
have to be licensed. Rates lower than the 
ordinary minimum which are increased at 
specified intervals are also established for 
learners or inexperienced workers in most 
occupations but the proportion of inexperienced 
workers that may be employed at such rates 
is usually restricted. In some cases, inex- 
perienced workers are classified according to 
age and those over 18 years of age have 
higher minimum rates than those under 18. 

Part-time and overtime rates may be set 
by all the boards. In Ontario the statute 
specifies the hours to which the ordinary 
minimum rate is to apply and in Nova Scotia 
the board may determine the work-period to 
which the rate applies. In the other prov- 
inces the Act gives the board power to limit 


hours or, as in Alberta and British Columbia, 
there is an Hours of Work Act. Information 
as to the legal regulation of hours is given 
in a later section of this Appendix, 

In all provinces, workers required to wait om 
the premises must be paid for the time so 
spent and if the employer requires uniforms to 
be worn, as in hotels and restaurants, he must 
furnish them and pay for laundry. 

Apart from the special statutes providing 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, minimum 
rates of wages may be fixed under other legis- 
lation in several provinces for certain classes 
of workers such as lumber workers and truck 
or bus drivers. Under the Manitoba Fair 
Wage Act, the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act of Quebec and the Industria] 
Standards Acts of Alberta, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
minimum rates of wages may also be deter- 
mined. The New’ Brunswick Industrial 
Standards Act came into effect only on 
August 10, 1939, and no orders have yet been 
made under its authority. The Quebec Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Act and the Indus- 
trial Standards Acts are dealt with in a 
separate section later in this Appendix. 

The tables below set out the rates estab- 
lished under the Minimum Wage Acts or Fair 
Wage Acts, as they are called in some prov- 
inces, and a brief summary is given of the 
provisions in each province in so far as they 
affect wages. For full information it is neces- 
sary to refer to the orders as issued by the 
provincial authorities. Fairly complete sum- 
maries were published in Tur Lasour Gazerre 
when the orders were gazetted. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Charlottetown Incorporation Act as 
amended in 1936 empowered the city council 
to make a by-law prohibiting any labourer or 
workman being hired at less than 35 cents an 
hour for any work done in the city by or 


under a contractor if it is of the kind usually 
done by contractors and if it is directed by any 
person other than the owner of the property 
on which the work is done. Such a by-law was 
passed on May 14, 1936. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


The Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for 
Women Act enables the Minimum Wage 
Board to fix minimum rates for female workers 
in any trade or occupation in cities and towns. 
Agriculture and domestic service are exX- 
pressly excluded from the Act. The first 
orders were issued in 1980. 

Minimum rates have been established for 
experienced ..id inexperienced female workers 
under and over 18 in laundries and dry-clean- 
ing establishments; bakeries and places making 
food products; hotels and restaurants; textile 
and needle trades, including boots and shoes; 
telephone operators; factories not covered by 
another order; bookbinding, paper-box making 
and other paper trades; shops; beauty 
parlours; and offices. Except in offices and 
in the needle and textile trades, the number of 
inexperienced adults or young girls or of 
both is limited to 25 per cent of the total 
number of females in ‘the establishment. 
Under all orders, except those applying to 
shops, beauty parlours and hotels and 
restaurants, the length of the learning period 
is limited to one year for persons over 18 years 
of age and to 18 months for those und:r 18 
and persons reaching the age of 18 are to be 
considered as experienced if they have been 
employed for one year. For office work, only a 
three months’ learning period is required if the 
employee holds a satisfactory diploma from a 
business school. For beauty parlours and 
hotels and restaurants, no distinction is made 
on account of age. For beauty parlours there 
is a “beginner’s rate” applying to the first six 
months, then rates for “inexperienced” em- 
ployees for 12 months. The “beginner’s rate” 
does not apply to those who have paid for at 
least three months’ training in a school or 
beauty parlour. I hotels and restaurants 
there is a learning period of three months. 
In shops, including millinery, dressmaking or 
fur-sewing connected with a shop, there is a 
probationary period of three months for which 


no wages need be paid and a subsequent 
learning period of 18 months for all workers, 
the rates varying according as the worker 
is under or over 18 years of age. 

Piece-workers under the general factory 
and paper trades order must be paid the 
specified weekly minimum for the first six 
months, after which it is sufficient if only 80 
per cent receive the prescribed minimum. The 
textile and needle trades order, as revised in 
1939, stipulates that if 80 per cent of the 
workers receive more than the minimum wage, 
the others may be paid at a lower rate. 
Piece-workers in beauty parlours must be paid 
at least the minimum. 

As regards hours of labour, the minimum 
rates apply to a week of from 44 to 50 hours 
except in beauty shops and offices where they 
relate to a 48-hour week or the normal work- 
week if less than 48. Except in shops and 
in the textile and needle trades, overtime 
after the specified hours and short time for less 
than 44 or 48 hours, as the case may be, must 
be paid pro rata. In the textile and needle 
trades, part-time rates of 22 cents an hour in 
cities and large towns and 20 cents in smaller 
towns are provided and overtime must be paid 
for at rates of 33 cents and 30 cents an hour 
according to the size of the town. Special 
provisions for shops permit a 60-hour week 
at the regular weekly mini~-*m from Decem- 
ber 15 to 81, require time and one-half to be 
paid for work in excess of 50 hours at all other 
times, prohibit any reduction for a statutory 
holiday and require the hourly rates for ex- 
perienced workers to be paid to all part-time 
and casual employees. Deductions for absence 
are not in any case to exceed the value of the 
time lost. 

Where board or lodging or both are pro- 
vided by the employer, the amounts that may 
be taken from wages in payment thereof are 
limited to $2 a week for lodging and $4 for 
board except for workers in laundries. The 
latter may be charged not more than $4.50 
for board and lodging in Halifax and other 
towns except Sydney and Glace Bay where a@ 
maximum of $4.50 for board and $1.50 for 
lodging may be deducted. In no case may 
more than 25 cents be deducted for a single 
meal. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


FEMALE Empioyres 


Minimum per Week 















Industries and Occupations Inexperienced 
Experienced workers Girls 
workers over 18 under 18 
eee 
das : , yah bie: $ $ $ 
Food trades, including making of confectionery, biscuits, chocolates, grocery specialties, 
together with bakeries and all allied industries: 

Cities and towns of 17,000 and over.........++.+ss+-s0ctetheeckol le... ...,.. 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 

DOW tae IRE AGO ONT ox Ie a ne CT Ae Phe 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6,00- 9.00 
Textile, needle and allied sewing trades, including weaving, knitting, spinning, making 

of wearing apparel and working on leather goods, shoes, furs, etc.: 

Cities and towss of 000 and OWEF ids oo giedlee cs Colds saclececes tack 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
OWas UAC TOO. Ne, Cie, «ath. TY Ly seca ter, Stree bps 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Factories not dealt with in other orders, and the paper trades (which include printing, 

book-binding and the making of paper, ,aper boxes, bags, stationery and other 

paper products ): 

Crt and tows ©. 17;000 and Overt oi. ct nce eke hn cch ose ccec ee 11.00 9.00 & 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Poveas ade? 17 OORT Bk MY te OPUS eae Ai 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Shops, including millinery, dressmaking, tailoring and fur sewing, situated or in 
any way connected with a shop: 
Cities anid towne of 17,000 and Over ifijdir ac sidstedaly «ono. . 6teeide suns... 11.00 8.00-10.00 7.00-10.00 
PE OuBMaHeD ET O00 ray Sere ena. te weet ue eet hth” EP PR WLR 10.00 7.00- 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Telephone operators: 
alifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace Bay........... 0. eccc cscs ceceecccecee 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 8.00-10.00 
Amherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, Sydney Mines, 

BaD OB EV INOR RADI. tot russ Abu aN ne: eke OE NR pene oh 10.00 8.00 « 9.00 7.00- 9.00 

Ovaer incorporated towns 2.02.2 0aA ee OLAS Snscdg Te TP er 9.00 7.00 & 8.00 6.00- 8.00 
Office work including ticket sellers, attendants in physicians’ and dentists’ offices and 

similar services: 

Cities and towns of 17,000 and over. 5 foliation. cceudss. edad oll: 11.00 9.00 & 10.00 8.00-10.00 
A Ovets UNCORIE UObCerh. csc eMS Ni, Wd Sek, mie. Ec deie Ghat 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 7.00- 9.00 
Hotels, restaurants, refreshment rooms, boarding or rooming houses, tea rooms, 

ice cream parlours and light lunch stands: 

Citiés and'towns of 17,000 and over.) 2)0..65..4.6dcceboteiescceccedlolicetee. 11.00 9.00 - 10.00 9 .00-10.00 
1 OE COW ELT UU a i es SA Se Me Lm 10.00 8.00 - 9.00 8.00- 9.00 
Laundries, dry cleaning establishments and dye works: 

Te for ae ge rl a Te eS TN eRe a 1) ON ee 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
YO OEE GAC OY tate cs a termcaatane 2a tine tires so eee 11.00 9.00 & 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Otherincorpdratetl towns. 01004. UUs ee. ad ode. Oe, oe 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 

Beauty parlours: 
Cities and towns of 17,000 and overs: 2.0)050. (lei 0k 0s. ddd. cee obo... 11.00 7.00 - 10.00 7.00-10.00 
WHE MOderis7 O00. orem aire Al POR estes Uy mi be A 10.00 6.00 - 9.00 6.00- 9.00 





NEW BRUNSWICK 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1930, applying to 
female workers, has not been put in effect. 
The Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 
1938, which reproduces the provisions of the 
Fair Wage Act, 1936, provides for a Fair 
Wage Board with power to establish minimum 
wages, maximum hours and overtime rates. 
No orders of general application have been 
issued but several orders applying to indi- 
vidual plants have been made. 


Forest Opervtions 


Under the Forest Operations Commission 
Act, 1934, the Commission has power, subject 
to the approval of the Minister of Lands and 
Mines, to make final decisions in disputes 
relating to wages and living conditions in 
lumbering camps and to fix minimum and 
average wages for the industry. The Act does 
not apply to the Christmas tree or firewood 


industries. It permits the employment of men 
inexperienced or physically unfit for a full 
day’s work at wages below the minimum 
rates established, if agreements approved by 
the Commission are signed by the employers 
and the men concerned. 


From April 1, 1939, the Commission estab- 
lished, for stream driving, an average rate of 
wages of $2.50 a day and board or its 
equivalent in the case of piece-work and a 
minimum wage of $2.25 per day and board. 
Wages paid to cooks, foremen, bookkeepers 
and clerks are not to be included in deter- 
mining the average. The last three classes 
of workmen are not within the scope of the 
Act. For booming and sorting, the minimum 
rate is 25 cents per hour without board, pro- 
vided that where board is furnished by the em- 
ployer, not more than 50 cents per day may 
be charged the employee. 
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From October 1, 1939, for cutting, yarding 
and hauling, the average wage rate paid by 
any employer must be at least $40 per month 
and board and the minimum rate for each 
employee $36 per month and board. Piece- 
workers must not be paid less than an average 


of $40 with board. If board is not furnished 
by the employer, wages must be increased by 
50 cents a day. Wages paid to cooks, tractor 
operators, truck drivers, foremen, bookkeepers 
and clerks and the amounts paid to employees 
for piece-work are not to be included in deter- 
mining the average wage. 


QUEBEC 


The Fair Wage Act, 1937, empowers the 
Fair Wage Board to establish minimum rates 
and maximum hours for all employed persons 
except farm labourers, domestic servants, 
workmen covered by the Forest Operations 
Act and those governed by a collective agree- 
ment made legally binding under the Collect- 
tive Labour Agreements Act or the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act. In the case of an 
agreement, if the Board, with the approval of 
the Minister of Labour, declares its provisions 
less favourable to the employees than the pro- 
visions of an order of the Board, the latter are 
to apply. 

Order 4, which is to remain in force until 
March 31, 1940, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, fixes 
minimum wages for persons employed in com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings including 
those working at home for such establishments, 
workers in road transport, hotels and boarding 
houses with more than five rooms to rent 
and, if a majority of the members approve, 
for persons employed by municipal and school 
corporations. The order originally applied 
only to cities and towns but, as amended 
from December 30, 1939, it relates to all 
establishments within its scope throughout the 
province. 

Subsequent orders of the Fair Wage Board 
deal with special industries or occupations 
which would otherwise be covered by Order 
4. In some cases, they relate only to a limited 
area. Those in effect on December 31, 1939, 
apply to: silk textiles; stationary enginemen 
and firemen in the Montreal district; manu- 
facture of shoe counters; cotton textiles, ex- 
cluding persons paid by the month, office 
workers and those engaged exclusively in rayon 
operations; teachers in Verdun; the milk in- 
dustry in the Montreal district; building in 
Arthabaska County; match factories; main- 
tenance men in the Montreal district in office 
buildings, warehouses, industrial and com- 
mercial establishments and apartment houses, 
but not in hotels or restaurants; packing and 
grading waste paper; the wholesale and export 
trade in butter and cheese on the Island of 
Montreal; laundries, dyeing and dry cleaning 
establishments in Quebec City, Quebec West 
and in the Montreal district; full-fashioned 
hosiery; tanning and dressing of hides and 


leather; brick and tile manufacture; manu- 
facture of doors, sashes and wooden building 
products; taverns in the Montreal district; 
waste materials, except paper, in the Mont- 
real district; taxicab drivers in and about 
Montreal and in Quebec and Levis; the manu- 
facture of wooden boxes; wholesale food estab- 
lishments in Quebec City, Levis, Quebec West 
and Lauzon; custom tailoring and dressmaking 
in Quebec City; mattress manufacture and 
furniture upholstering in the Cities of Que- 
bec, Quebcc West and Levis; ice industry 
and trading in Quebec City and district; retail 
food dealers in Quebec and Quebec West and 
foundries in Hull. 

The accompanying table shows the minimum 
rates established for the principal classes of 
workers by most of these orders. The cotton 
textile order increased by 10 per cent the 
rates fixed by agreement between the Domin- 
ion Textile Company and the National Catholic 
Textile Union. For teachers in Verdun the 
scale of salaries was raised to that adopted 
by the Catholic School Board of Montreal. 
In all match factories the minimum rates are 
to be those provided for in Zone 2 by Order 
4. All special orders provide that where not 
incompatible the provisions of Order 4 apply 
to establishments covered by them. 

Most of the orders fix different rates for the 
two or more zones into which they divide the 
province. No distinction by reason of age, 
sex or experience is made in the rates fixed 
by Order 4 but under that order and certain 
special orders there is a minimum rate for 
not less than a fixed proportion of the work- 
ers in an establishment and lower minima 
are set for other proportions. Moreover, it 
is stipulated in Order 4 that, unless the Board 
determines otherwise, an agreement may be 
made between the employer and an apprentice 
for the payment of a rate not more than 
10 per cent below the lowest minimum fixed 
for the workers in the establishment but no 
employer under Order 4 may class more than 
10 per cent of his employees as apprentices. 
Under the special orders the proportion of 
apprentices is usually restricted and separate 
rates are fixed. 

Hours of labour are limited by the orders 
only in a few cases. A maximum of 72 hours 
a week is established for male workers by 
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Order 4. Under the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act, there is a maxi- 
mum 10-hour day and 55-hour week for females 
and boys under 18 in industrial establish- 
ments and a 60-hour week for the same 
Classes in shops in towns with a population of 
more than 10,000 except with a special per- 
mit. The order applying to laundries, dry 
cleaning establishments and dye works in 
Montreal limits the hours of work of females, 
except office workers, to 60 hours a week but 
the overtime rate has to be paid after 54 
hours. 

The wage orders, however, usually specify the 
number of hours to which the minimum rates 
apply and fix special overtime rates. Over- 
time, under Order 4 and unless otherwise 
stipulated in the special orders, must be paid 
for at one and a half times the minimum rate 
except when the Board permits otherwise or 
under certain other conditions, such as the 
receipt of weekly wages of at least from $20 
to $30 according to the zone or the payment 
of wages at least 15 per cent above the legal 
minimum to workers hired by the week or 
longer period and given holidays with pay 
and sick leave or except when holidays with 
pay are given in lieu of overtime. 

For most classes overtime is defined as 
work in excess of 12 hours in any day, or in 
excess of 10 hours a day if the specified weekly 
hours are worked, or in excess of the weekly 
hours named. In silk textiles, however, the 
overtime rate is 5 per cent above the minimum 
and some special workers in other industries 
are paid pro rata or at a fixed rate, In 
taverns in Montreal overtime must be paid 
for at time and one-quarter and workers in 
hotels and restaurants are only paid the regular 
rate for work in excess of 60 hours. In 
wholesale food establishments overtime of 
office workers, messengers and other special 
classes beyond 48 hours in the winter or 
53 in the summer or for an hour before 7 
a.m. or two hours after 6 p.m. must be paid 
for at time and one-half on the basis of a 
50-hour week but for the main class of male 
employees there is an hourly rate for such 
overtime of 45 cents in Quebec and Quebec 
West and 40 cents in Levis and Lauzon and 
for female employees in these places the over- 
time rates are 30 cents and 27 cents an hour, 
respectively. In custom tailoring and dress- 
making, overtime must be paid for at time 
and a half except to employees earning the 
highest minimum of 50 cents an hour who 
need only be paid pro rata for overtime. In 
foundries in Hull, time and one-half must be 
paid to office workers, messengers, foremen, 
electricians and pattern makers and for all 
others the regular rate is to be increased by 
16 cents an hour but double time must be 
paid for Sundays and holidays. No overtime 

93444—10 


is payable to workers in these foundries who 
are hired by the week and are earning at 
least $25 a week if they are unskilled, or $33 
a week if skilled, and who are entitled to one 
week’s holiday and four weeks’ sick leave 
with pay each year. 

As regards part-time workers, under Order 
4, except under special circumstances, regular 
workers who are employed for less than 30 
hours in a week or for not more than three 
hours in a day must be paid at a rate at least 
15 per cent above the ordinary minimum for 
the class and they must be paid for at least 
three hours in a day but extra workers em- 
ployed for not more than two days in a week 
or in shops from November 1 to December 1 
for at least 30 hours in a week have minimum 
hourly rates varying in the four zones from 
25 cents to 15 cents for the first group and 
from 20 cents to 12 cents for seasonal shop em- 
ployees. 

Special orders issued recently specify rates 
for part-time workers including those hired 
during busy seasons. In laundries in Quebec 
City and Quebec West the part-time rate for 
males is 20 cents and for females 15 cents 
and in the manufacture of wooden boxes 
and other wood products the rates range from 
22 cents in Montreal to 14 cents in rural dis- 
tricts. In custom tailoring and dressmaking 
in Quebec City there is a 30 cents rate for 
part-time male workers and 20 cents for 
females and in mattress manufacture and 
furniture upholstery in Quebec City, Quebec 
West and Levis there is a 20 cents hourly rate 
for all part-time workers. The above four 
special orders apply part-time rates to those 
working 20 hours a week or less. In retail 
food stores in Quebec City and Quebec West 
from November 1 to December 31 part-time 
employees are to be paid 15 cents an hour 
and those working two days a week or less 
must be paid 20 cents. In wholesale food 
establishments part-time male employees are 
entitled to at least 30 cents an hour in Quebec 
and Quebec West and 25 cents an hour in 
Levis and Lauzon, females 20 cents and 18 
cents, office workers 25 cents and 20 cents, 
and messengers 10 cents an hour. Taxicab 
drivers in Montreal and Quebec not working 
every day have a minimum of 25 cents an 
hour and in the Montreal district must be 
paid for at least five hours. Bar tenders work- 
ing part-time in taverns have a 43 cents hourly 
rate, waiters 32 cents and cleaners 25 cents. 
When waiters and bartenders work less than 
30 hours a week, they must be paid time 
and a quarter. 

When board and lodging are supplied by 
the employer, Order 4 limits the amount that 
may be deducted per week from wages to $5 
in the Montreal district, $4 in Zones II and 
IIT and $3.50 in Zone IV. For board only, the 
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maximum deductions are $4, $3 and $2.50 and 
for room only $1.50, $1.25 and $1. Separate 
meals are 20 cents, 15 cents and 12 cents. In 
the milk industry and in mining and construc- 
tion camps, the rates for board and lodging are 
higher. 

The provisions as to legal holidays vary: 
some orders make no reference to such 
holidays, others require the payment of double 
the minimum rate for work on a legal holiday; 
some stipulate that a day off may be given 
later, while in wholesale food establishments 
no deductions from wages may be made on 
account of a legal holiday. 


Wages in Forest Operations 


Under the Act to Assure Reasonable Wages 
for Workmen engaged in Forest Operations, 
1937, an order in council, approved September 
13, 1939, makes it obligatory on all employers 
engaged in forest operations except on private 
lands belonging to farmers or settlers to pay 


a minimum of $45 per month of 26 days 
except to inexperienced youths from 18 to 20 
years of age, handicapped persons and men of 
60 years or over for all whom the minimum is 
$30 per month of 26 days. It is, however, 
provided that in no case may the number of 
the men paid less than $45 per month exceed 
124 per cent of the total number of workers 
in a shanty. No person under 18 years may 
be employed. In addition to the wages in cash, 
board and suitable lodging must be supplied 
free of charge. Minimum prices for piece- 
work are also set and piece-workers may be 
charged 60 cents a day for board and lodging. 
No deduction may be made from wages for 
medical assistance, board, lodging or insurance 
premiums, and the prices of goods sold to 
workers are subject to regulation. Regular 
hours are limited to 60 per week, with time 
and one-quarter for overtime and time and 
one-half for indispensable work on Sundays 
except by cooks, stablemen and teamsters. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC 


Mats AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 


Workplaces and Occupations 


en 


Order 4 (a) 


Commercial and industrial establishments 


Zone I (Island of Montreal and 5-mile radius).......... 


AS houri weelkey ccs ele eee a ale eeeiciateis tte claiels o's 
BASH OUP WOEIE: caclns dis oc ees cere slave ti sleteislels Wotarefele oe ap.e's 


GOUT Week et hhc Sako ch cele eee tetera ciel ec ele'ss 
Zone II (Quebec City and cities of over 10,000)......... 


48-hour weeks dk sa sektas alec cee ceretetiele's eee se 
B4shour week se cite «cae aicte bie tacts enisip.eie 06 


GOR oar week) 220. eb SE ea ete cs siete o's 
Zone III (Municipalities between 2,000 and 10,000)...... 


FRDOUT WEEK ei cece eee e wlew eas cileiscieeis osc ce sis Besa aceiole s Semareees 


54-hounweeksiyic aicshok. Gouise ete oalaitte:s sleleeiclde es 


60-hour WOGIK) ceive tees oie clcie Hel wateterctevelevoters’«stwisieie e's 1s 


Minimum per 











Hour Week Month Year 
Cc. $ $ $ 
oo SURE Oe 26 
22 
17 
oo RUE HERTS. SECT tetas 12.50 54.00 650 
10.50 46.00 550 
8.00 35.00 420 
ig See Rot eal ence enc ee eias 14.00 61.00 730 
12.00 52.00 625 
9.20 40.00 460 
<a BERN Ree eee e 15.75 68.50 820 
13.25 57.50 690 
10.25 44.50 
ain gheexe selon 24 
20 
15 
MPP ne ea Ol Ae ee A 11.50 50.00 600 
9.60 42.00 500 
ae20 31.00 375 
sd ak beats <li ectemteirs tenes 13.00 57.00 675 
10.80 47.00 560 
8.00 35.00 420 
oo Seen corel caletatereseteg rete 14.40 62.50 750 
12.00 52.00 625 
9.00 39.00 470 
ve SMe 22 
18 
13 
10.50 46.00 550 
8.65 37.50 450 
6.25 27.00 325 
Sia Rs NE, Rs 12.00 52.00 625 
9.75 42.50 510 
7.00 30.50 365 
RANA eT Ta Br AC Boer 13.25 67.50 690 
10.80 47.00 
7.80 384.00 405 


(a) Wherever three rates are indicated, it is provided that not less than 60 per cent of the workers shall be paid the highest 


rate, not less than 25 per cent the second rate and not more than 1& per cent the lowest rate. 


Rate for canneries applies to plants 


operating only from June 15-Sept. 15. Other canneries are governed by order issued in 1940. In the tobacco industry, half 


the employees must be paid one rate and half the other. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


Maz anp Frematz Emrtorers—Continued 
























Minimum per 





Workplaces and Occupations _ 
kp Month Year 
aR nrrereeeeeee neem 
$ $ 
Order 4 (a)—Continued 
Zone IV (Other municipalities and textile industry in Chicoutimi), 
48-hour week........ eiolaisvelale otetehel sta tatclelns earetiielerelé EET KEE COCR CTO 42.00 500 
33.50 400 
25.00 300 
54-hour week......... SEINE ic CCL DOCCE CLEAR EOE ER ET Pe SOLE CC OER CT ES 47.00 560 
38.00 455 
28.00 840 
60-hour week............... SI ECT Rte whe sed irae pararunt ar 52.00 625 
42.00 
31.00 375 


Seasonal Industries (a) 
Fruit and vegetable canneries............ 


Tobacco— 
Handling and stemming, Zones III and IV............. Cr] iter aa eh sunk wan basta) cae try aha Maa > 
Office workers (b) 
COOMohS cadndhn sine astemtots hia: BBA Rice 56 CCE CERI CIE tie eames : ! : ; 625-780 
NUNS ORR Be RNS REAR) 08, URANO i SSAC ¢ ‘ Z , 560-700 
i LAB Ee Rea Se ns seiareisistelsiaiers/ercariesiets dla cia ; : , 500-625 
BOUBVee B ose goe es bk bs abe ue eresa sielclete eerste 375-470 


Transport, delivery and express service 
rivers of horse drawn or motor vehicles, n.e.s. (60-hour week) 


SSIS rig. a O88 6 W886 Be ees 6's 88 89 e #64 6.6 6.00.6 Wb.e oe ek @ 6 6 


Ce Salar ene 88 6 @) tS 18/6 68/010) 0/8) '6' 80. 8\'0.9 16 16.e.8 we! 


ik SS RC CS 8) Se OTe Rate a 6019! 66/010 160 8) 6\ 6:0 «6 6 64 650.6 0.016 


FS iy toh ie See SSL: 606.6 616 6.0 O10) 0 6 166 8's ie ee ele es 61666 


ONS OU ie 18, SSL 8) B86: @0i 6016 6.616 0 6 oF ue 6,86 Siele.b eh6 


ye eee tite A A eI te a eae ee eg ee Teen 


SOT cre ne eS) 4.9) 9950.6 Oise a) 6.9: 664 6 a) 2 6 eb e606 65, 006 


OUP Weels. srsricarh chia tits bene ae Be biaiontareitictee Ae spe ‘ ‘ 250 
54-hour week............0006 Bibles tlalevelseirisis sieicleoeeia cice e eC . é 
60-hour week........... é 


Se eesoeeeeeesrecseeoes 
SENS RS Oe O16 'S: 0) clini n Ow 66:8: C6) 8) 6.076) 6) 0 &18.6) 6)6' nie bee ete ole 6 


eeeoeeereoeecce es eseson Teele Peeerceeereorccecocescveeresees 


POBBD eis Vodastentt side 


Hotels, restaurants, clubs, curb service (60-hour week) (d} 
Waiters, chambermaids, bartenders, elevator operators 





SO 1S O00) Oye) 0 cO She) 8) 0,8) >. 9..0) 4541 4,0 A ial © 0) 6,68 8.0.6.0 08 


OND SNS OOS 4) 8 Ole) Eee ¢ Be) 8 d.61e" Bim ie ale male elaine tes @ 


SO OP RE Sie Oe e1O WS Bs Dee Bee. [ere wie 36 e\ 8! 6. eee 


P25 OS SCS Sees [eia\6/ ws 66, ak am we fie wie a6 a ere) ee oie 
EXE S212 S'S) Behe 9) ¥ he. 6's O58 ote RiGee S| 6, eee a8] 610 68 a5 
FOES COLE F O Sr C1010) Syere) eumie es lays ele\e [ves 66 60 66 66:6 


PSUS CS P1019 0) 816 e168, Be ve'|8) B16 6) G1e. 418 b) 6 area ible 6/0600 » 
Gd Te MDE ACI A a) het Yat a RON a tO oe Le erie de hee 
PS Sea se aie eh ee he 2h ONS Bele melee, Ie ie, 601 eke\ a 66 6 ae 


219 OOO) CLOG 0)0\ 04) Hee) 6) 9.0 ie 0 sep 2,6, 0 | e606 00 6 0 6 06 6% 


(a) Wherever three rates are indicated, it is provided that not less than 60 per cent of the workers shall be paid the higher 
rate, not less than 25 per cent the second rate and not more than 15 per cent the lowest rate. Rate for canneries applies to plants 


operating only from June 15-Sept. 15. Other canneries are governed by order issued in 1940. In the tobacco industry, half 
the employees must be paid one rate and half the other. 


(b) Rates are for 48 hours and 60 hours. Intermediate rate is also fixed for 54 hours. 


(c) For 54-hour week except from Feb. 15-June 15, when there is a 60-hour week and weekly, monthly and yearly rates are 
creased pro rata. 


(d) Rates for Zone II apply to hotels and boarding houses with more than 50 rooms in Zones III and1V. Hotelsin Thetford 
Mines are to be considered as in Zone III. 


98444—104 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


Mane AND FrematE Emptovers—Continued 


 .  —— —— ——————————————————————————————— 
Minimum per 


Workplaces and Occupations — 
Hour Week Month 
Se en a ee a a 
Cc. $ $ 
Order 4 (2)—Concluded 
Teachers employed by school boards (e) 
With free lodging,.......--s+seecssserescotarsstwsrecnsccscsseseslecesccnssces|scrssayeceteleresesonsess 
Without free lodging............ jalan enes Mage iiet ets es + dues 0's os maviedisescccceeed s[vlgscinsicis eviat}ee veenae agicle 
Watchmen in industrial and commercial establishments or other buildings 
(60-hour week) 
TONGS WANG LL...» lac cacios clea ch tates s a:o elets.« aetelelsretcinialcrnsieleleiais Sloe «lols 25 15 .00 65.00 
OT LLM a a ix Sie as Re Re uae tees cope bebe denied nokta tat care (a's/efanalas 4.46 sials's, 9 20 12.00 52.00 
TOTO LVI es re Ce oe Fee ee olor Teeletintmetaierereretere- sis iaiahelele eiesele eta%e 15 9.00 39.00 
Janitors with free quarters in apartment houses 
Tones TANG Le sees che Date teeioe ec tetoatelabe ciate telersre'e <oveig] as sieisieis)* 4] alsieienn a scaus sil aeencie eaaree 50.00 
Tones TTL GU LV 5. fie eks sds eines ea eedecindacekeswes tes’: 00s ]deenmncsse) SPERM Pe mpacins 40.00 
Shoe polishers 
Zones Landill (64-hour week) 2. 2.nccces ccc ewes ceenccsct serene 10 5.40 24.00 
Zones lll and LV (60-hour week) .......:6 ig. see nese sea sece sce tee 10 6.00 26.00 


(e) In January, 1940, new regulations fix minimum wage of $300 in any part of the province. 





ee 


eee roe ree see 


J a ORR eee eee eee a a 
—————————————————————————————————————————————————_—_—___ TnnhhinninnnnnnTIIEEEEIEEEEEEED 


Workplaces and Occupations 








Hour Week 
inp Pres Vere ee OR Ne eg ee ee ae a? 
c. $ 
Special Orders ie 
Stationary enginemen in Montreal district 
TS rst Clase nee Fee ec alate We eT e eT e ae earner c.c\s  nrors ele. 6 5 sree tre wfersnetate tare rl |leVetata wisvevetersvecell aiccoleveleselsta(«lerehaa 
Second Class 60(f) 32.40 
"Phird Class ses sc Wie isks orate ata os 50 27.00 
Fourth Class 45 24.30 
TIPOTIVOT aie ok ae ee seer ea ee roe Goeller te sinc @ ace a's ine wloue share el aeivessro nia © 35 18.90 
Milk industry in Montreal district (60 hours on 6 days or 65 hours on 7 days) per day 
Tnside workers aire Se ere Eerie ec cle c es a cre ete 8 sieie\o eiciere aur: 0% 35 3.00 
25% 30 2.50 
10% 25 2.00 
Drivers, helpers and salesmen (g) (72 hours on 6 days or 78 hours on 5% 20 1-60 
CAS) OT Ne vee e isiemeewas ss S's sss ae nese es sae seers 60% 40 3.50 
25% 35 3.00 
15% 30 2:50 
Maintenance of public buildings per week 
Elevator operators (43-56 hour week)..........ccece eee c ence resent tence ens eteee ee eeees 13 .00-17.00 
Elevator operators, apartment houses (49-60 hour week)..........0.sseeeeeeee[eceeeseeeees 13 .00-16.00 
Cleaners (24-60 hour week) i/.04. ge. seve cc teice cc te csescccccunaere vecmeeane|saveeciaaanels 9.00-18.00 
Jattbare WIL, Go Miewieilsiclaie dstaae pee ciaieictarclegveiele o's bse clatinls ae alewole die gd sitidlg ald elle ols see OnMES + fire. sin crtmae ga 
Qualified tradesmen (48-hour week)...........eeee esse eer eee cette seen ees 55 
(54-hour week)........cereceecceecreccreserecesecseeseelecseeeeecces 27.00 
Tabourers! (48-hour weels)> oc cseicaaeesraceltelele e+ ae vel + +++ elsjcleiselvive siesme eis 40 
(5d howe Weel ) joer ctbeeapeawale ais MNeee = 50 kas ardoy oo gai igpunetaiece eaters eis aie acenaetienaes® 20.00 
Foods at wholesale including grain, hay, etc., in Quebec district (48-hour week Nov.- 
April, 53-hour week April-Nov., with 72-hour week for watchmen, stable- 
men and furnace men.) 
Zone I—Quebec City, Quebec West— 
Malomvorkers pace cericcce teers + aie vclsnt-sle «eceleloreleuhehelerstere nA APRN 21.00 
AV | Re Ia SO 19.00 
COSsule eee 17.00 
FUN Apa ic herened ate a 15.00 
New. male: wOonkers (tice nies sees aisince «lo. a's clse'e ors o's ermiertelelens crevelsl aieiate oie stsrereneye) ganze 12.00 
Memalenworkersinced nt cet Pace ere eignis o sisire cares a.eve@ Wien ieletebefeusiene 60% 12.00 
25% 10.00 
15% 7.50 
Newitemale workers: (t)} intimin seater: cecee cre ccc mentees gieettelalterer=tere 6.00 
Office worlcershocas = cs sr Genelia ee ee TOEIE oreicitinaisin cite. cise sireteteteterret 25% 15.00 
60% 12.50 
15% 10.00 
New office workers (lst Gmonths). 2 acemaes (oe ceed cociceedamemic ce eel erste eieieast 7.00 
Zone II—Levis and Lauzon— 
Male workers fete eee eerie © «iasniaie ons sible vemiale sneuerens Ag amoerris aoe 19.00 
Pd Vere 5 5 Oke 17.00 
0096) eee 15.00 
LOGS eee 13.00 
New maletwotkersn(@seme macnsetcereied: «fete tic sc nerecsiarne wielerere cvecerate siete || Ohler eVehe feLenene= 10.00 
Werri A] eXWVOLKORS scatters ewe eile lnre Merete ats (0 6: Shh e/a hk ia. 9 eo pe aatere cre tered PASAT see WO 8 Ooo 12.50 
GOS eens cates 10.00 
1S eee 8.00 
New female Workerst(eyonce eaee cme s ie bales ete catate distal ste inainnalersteayeistetels liaterere) renin tac 5.00 
Office workers ee. son Ee ee oben coed Caras e le ARSE ee QO alee ee; 12.50 
COTE eee: 10.00 
1605 Wenn ase. 8.00 
New Oni WOTkeLse tne Sere eee eines oo cece seen te wales lepers coe retece ei tee ap alemene gels 6.00 
Zones I and II— 
TYAVGLUNE SAIOSDIOM, ore ee dae pas: + oo Cenc ccs cae ets'e 6 as aii asic aT eae commis wae 15.00 
Messengers. ;....3.. 7 sor74 6. temee een Es os <ariw ap uae cee ase one ea 5.00 





Minimum per 


Month 


ee 


ee ee reese seoe 


eo ee ) 


seer eros eseoe 





eee cose es eee 


eo ee? 


seme eres eeee 


Os ee a) 


secre reese eee 


eww e ewer ere e elo recor eeeeees 


soe oe eee eons 


eee e eee eee ee 


ee a? 


ey 


seco eresrecee 


coerce eee eeee 


ee 


ay 


ey 


vee ree eee eee 


ee ey 


ey 


ey 


seme eee eee ee 


seme meee eene 


ee 


ey 


ee 


ee? 


ee) 


ee 


se eee ewes eee 


({) Hourly rates apply where work-week is between 55-60 hours; weekly rates for 48-54 hours. For less than 48 hours, hourly 


rate is 1/48 of weekly rate. 


(9) Persons watching vehicles or distributing milk for drivers are paid at rate for messengers under Order 4. 


(h) Full time service with free living quarters in houses with from 1-12 apartments to over 90 apartments. 


(i) New employees limited to 10 per cent, rate payable for first three months. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


Mate anp FEMALE Empioyvres—Continued 


Workplaces and Occupations 


Se. eens. manent: anes aatriornpor sn Staeic i ser seeps tenecteecapeenset eee oe eae Eee oan ——— 
Cc. Cc. 


Special Orders—Continued 
Silk textiles (except velvet and fabrics under 10° wide ) 


EN lad 5 "A Nee it lene vente invent Mile biatch i gi 
WU MMGES pore cas etre ne Es 
ER race recy eeeene eee Chute fc cinmonsyavan ren titroe) 
Dares ot ceva eG vals he ure ee 


DaPk ee i ARES? thas ol a6 9 ates 0 oi: 9:16) sn #0. 6; 0.8 6 6 le us 


Workplaces and Occupations 





Minimum Average 
Rates Rates 
per hour (j)/per hour (7) 








5.6 of iegstnlens acho sie aed 16-35 20-43 
SRABSAG HE RICE 17-31 21-39 
Slalst sbareielonon eens 18-41 22-51 
COmUC Sn On Re Acme: 17-25 21-31 
BS ehaiale oguietot bites 21-36 26-45 
siohataiener erate crete ae 21-56 26-71 
sievata atelarehoveiavaenaete 16-41 19-51 
ORB OAAROF Aa aver 19-27 24-33 
wYeisici sis: ogy Teun a 18-25 22-30 
SEIN ANY Ie a 16-43 18-53 
= Slehsyili sin aygsens shyt 16-31 20-39 


Minimum per hour 












Male Female 
c. Cc. 
Special Orders—Continued 
Waste paper industry 
Se ee eect ees, iar a 60% 26 20 
25% 22 18 
15% 17 16 
Full-fashioned hosiery 
General employees (50-hour week from June 1-Aug. 31 and 55-hour week from Sept. 1-May 31) 
Montreal district— 
Br OMIT Rh wna ebeataaee he ih uclst a ak enuiccotes ij. 4c MME NRD Bah woud 55 30 
SU ete ie tian ogee A RED PO | 8.98 bebe GON pievidlginy Ieee te 35 26 
’ Cn etre eGR RRM ee Sil heseseaenamokidgeairvseesiesirrec: MORI 28 21 
By OP AI oi EER AEN ANMIR Ai ceew iocAAAMDeshah lover, MOOD APOE OS Heh 20 16 
I INS TED crag UES? SO A EA i 18 143 
Rest of province— 
aa RE AER ET PER Relea ER RR 50 28 
Fe ae haa i a Miemte ers wenn ch Amebdeacrecoveenecccnccrk, aI 32 24 
OLE Na a aoe ee a rena Ee 2 Sean ae aaaNine i ert BEE 25 19 
Bes ee TOM A or nee tecesonsoneie ri LULA. BONE 17 15 
NEE cali on 5k RIS ARMIN ncai Vir ge 15 134 
Custom tailoring and dressmaking in Quebec City (50-hour week) 
Experienced workers GPUER SCANS ACNE RARELY oo 3 eunets vuketnt vires sbveuranticenes ost 20% 50 24 
20% 40 22 
30% 30 20 
30% 24 18 


Inexperienced workers— 
DEFATIVES Osea wees tegen tein 


Te St eS aLe SES 88) 8/8 eee 6 ANS aS: eleLeKete Gers ote arena tere ie 


Workplaces and Occupations 


eeeseecooseccences 





Minimum 
per hour 





Cc. 


Special Orders—Continued 


Manufacture of shoe counters (50-hour week for 32 weeks and 55-hour week for 20 weeks) 


Moulders (25% at each PAO) ras Saas SUAS is sasiinysacice ated sah picts cs asceon dtemetettl Gee Ef: 
30 
28 
sel) Pac hs deed as 0 ORO RRIDL, Reames Wibnaptee de get es eh 20 
PetA PIOUEDA rag 6a <vansdasnie ind demas Lainnddd. he anteoleihe ee 25 
Automatic skiver machine BOO raise sibs cnn ahinsssiscaa vee ccd. 53 SON AOS feasted Bh) doles 31 
Crs Se fie Kinane sted ieh ie hone eptdd Mahia dasa LD AA aes ee ee 30 
nf es a guetta en SE a RR UAGI Eh eyA gt i ten acbr— na aarhal i 65% 24 
25% 20 
15% 15 

Butter and cheese wholesale and export trade 
Handlers (48-hour week GREER OIDOUES fe caves s0) + chao dte tee a yay en pioes po au, fae See 40 
(55-hour week during 6 BOSE DEIEST tee tun vans Vectcenni Wen is Gags Wer ee 45 
Stentor) SRUAetH cabal ied teaap.ebutiers wells diame’ dan pelteows bon ncicahe cea 60% 25 
25% 22 
15% 17 
Be ie Onan ry os co8 ssc 4a cates tana csontos eceaean ea eee 17 





(j) For 10-hour day and 50-hour week except as indicated. Minimum and averag: . 
Average rates must be determined at least 


employees in various departments. Only the lowest and highest rates are given, 
every eight weeks. j 
(k) Limited to 10 per cent of total number, rate payable for first six months. 


e rates are fixed for several classes of 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 
Mate AND Femate Empioyres—Continued 











Minimum 
Workplaces and Occupations per hour 
se ye ee 
Special Orders—Continued , ae c. 
Laundries, dry-cleaning and dye-works employing more than five in Montreal district 
Male employees (59-hour week)..........sseeceeececcerenseececeeeceseererecees RENEE enter iis ore 25% 19 
25% 21 
25% 24 
25% 30 
Female employees (54-hour week)........cssescecccsecrecersseceeeccereeete Setesrtey Nin 46 ae rae ding 25% 19 
25% 21 
25% 24 
25% 26 
Hides and leather—(Replaced by a collective agreement on Feb. 10, 1940.) 
General employees (55-hour week)— 
Montreal and Quebec districts.........sscseccecceccncccccncceeessssssseensensseseesesseeeees 60% 40 
25% 30 
15% 20 
Other towns of over 10,000..........ccecccccccccccncenceccscncecscceceeseseseresersaseeee cers 60% 37 
25% 28 
15% 20 
Rest of province.........ccccccecccccccccccncsccccccccrscecsssssceseresereceesres RAE AEB ON 60% 82 
25% 23 
15% 16 
Bricks and tile (60-hour week) 
Montreal, Quebec and districts..........esscceesccceesercncccccencesessacsrecserscscesscseserserereres 20 - 40 
Other municipalities over 10,000.........2.cceccseccseccecceecceeccesecasscesecessssesasscesessceesees 18 - 36 
Rest of province and establishments employing 6 or less...........+-+++- ahd Pelco take sinieie isis benleteaeiere tro 15 - 33 
Taverns in Montreal district (64-hour week) 
Bartenders: 2. chins Lhe Loeiecee scelsisieiecincie cise e's eciesieemiale ge PD RR ea Ae Sad ns ge PIA eevee 35 
Waitora'and Gleanersis fo.45bci- cscs cadees de smieccess's orecusecececpaeivagens pees de caieitige vim sees sein cin 25 
Sashes, doors and wood building products—(Suspended on Jan. 3, 1940) 
General employees (50-hour week)— 
Montreal, Quebec and districts............ccecseece sere nese eccecensesecscenssecsesesenseessccesees 38 
Towns of 5,000 or over employing 10 or more for at least 6 months’ @ Year: «o> csc eee cisie ee nismeleeia 34 
Rest of the province...........cececcn cece cece rcscenescscrscecesasesesescssccerececeeee sseaian tele 32 
Labourers, according to AbOVEe ZONES... ......eeeceeeceeccencceeesescestesenenecssessaseseecesccesceees = 
25 
Apprentices— 
First year, all zones.........cescceccoeccccccrsscescopecsensascreserasesesssorsseressresccccrenes 15 
Second | Zones U-LIT, ccs cc ccccwssscercssccscccsessssepssnsessonsesswasersosensenseesscisiseince 20, 18, 17 
Third /#Gones TTL: cs. cscssacceseseeese+scte se cesepeserssrsrr percep snes sepees sr ree ks0 «noua a2 et 
Fourth © Zones [-TET. cco. cece eiccec csc ccerseesesersccescene | big oe ub wine teehee ls Sole New etetoree » 29; 
Waste materials (exclusive of paper ) in Montreal district 
General employees— 
Males (60-hour week)........sscsscscccccecceccccssccsecesceerensessassensssssssessesseseeees 40% 26 
Females (55-hour week)..........sccececsccccccccsececscscssncescsceses DS Te ARUN, whe < cts avataia 308 7" 
0 
Office workers and messengers (48-hour week).......-.ecsceescsseenceeseeceees BAR ae oO Ee ec as in Order 4 
Watchmen (72-hour week)........cseccccecccccscssccaeccscencscceccrscesssererseesecereeaseseeess es 
Drivers (60-hour week)..........sceseceseecsctseeseneseeeseesceces mitt ite i eee h ve Atbiate ils, sire ate tee ee RIOS bed 
Tericabs and automobiles for hire in Montreal district, Quebec and Levis 
Drivers (Montreal 66-hour week, Quebec and Levis 60-hour week) uc. csscuitenie ns sens tees else sje 1s elore me 0 
(a) 
20% 25 
20% 224 
30% 30 
Agents and starters (66-hour week)..........+sseeseeeseestecege eee sees Se AAAS GADM Cap ena ao sock 25 
Telephone operators (Montreal 54-hour week, Quebec and Levis 60-hour week)— 
Switchboard operators—Montreal..........-secseeecececeeeececees MAsiaeaee es Se MPE DCR dhala.s Waterers 25 
Quebec and Levis...........cececcecec cece cere ecceerescecesecsersceecees 20 
Other telephone service employees—Montreal.........+sceeeesesecereescccrseccereecsesessessecees 20 
Quebec and Levis. ........ ccs cece ec ee sececescecrceerereseere 15 
Office workers (Montreal 48-hour week, Quebec and Levis 60-hour week)— 
First year (Montreal).........csscececcceccscecsccescceseeeerseeeees sd adeiree terre b OS TRG Rees 17 
First year (Quebec and Levis)......e.ecececessecsceecscccecescncees Ray ea eat Soren ROE Tao Se 15 
After first year (Montreal)...........cccccccccccccenccssccsvccccsscencsseccvcsccasecesersseccscees 25 
After first year (Quebec and Levis)........--.eeeeseccccesceecccrccececescscecsssessesercecscersass 224 
Inspectors (Montreal 66-hour week).........+seceseesnsceceetececereceseeecs Se te IRDA SO CaCO 35 
Managers, superintendents, etc. (Montreal 72-hour WOOK) ecg cacikdaarciche cuaater tetera tereiete SYN ele o's ncn c 01 loin ajeies $20 per week 
Messengers (Montreal 66-hour week)........+-sesseecceesceesegecsecceeeenenceseeensassetesssecresss 20 
Laundries, dry cleaning and dye-works in Quebec City and Quebec West (54-hour week except drivers and carters 
from June 1-Sept. 15, a 72-hour week) 
All male-workers. 00s. tee escecasvecceccecess J AEa Bir taaelecienes oat Wen lider tare sels cee BRA Unis ciate ssseme 15% 40 
30% 30 
30% 25 
15% 20 
10% 15 
Female workers in dyeing, cleaning and pressing and female office workers except in laundries..... baat iH 
() 
15% 20 
15% 15 
Other female workers and female office workers in laundries.........+.-+++++ Referer Sana ee eee ae gs 
o 
15% 18 
15% 15 





a (t) Alternately, drivers may be paid 15 per cent commission plus 12$c. an hour in Montreal or 10c. an hour in Quebec and 
evia. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


MALE AND FEMALE Emriorrrs—Continued 


Minimum 








Workplaces and Occupations per hour 
Special Orders—Continued 
M Amrictine of wooden bores and wooden objects not including building products 
one I (Island of Montreal and five-mile radius, 55-hour week but labourers, drivers and helpers 60 
hours, night watchmen 72 hours)— 
Heainr orabiog ace nate un reine moernd apie omeminatieies Lene \wrmtuacew dad 20% 30 
40% 26 
25% 22 
15% 17 
Te nee er einen aeietson Venkonieg oaiilay Ditic lla itil) tellin wrote. 154 
Zone IT (Quebec City and cities over 10,000)— 
Regular employees including stationary enginemen....4 2. dasevinkss stekelays scl oegeesie 20% 27 
40% 24 
25% 20 
15% 15 
Ee nai Lee MMe VERRIO, DON PRAM POI) C00 F MAGUS) wt Manaieryee 134 
Zone III (Cities and towns 2,000-10,000)— 
Regular employees including stationary enginemen........... Piejole's elsia eters 5 eee hc 4 Meat dll Rep PH 100 - 
(@] 
25% 18 
15% 13 
A ys ele pepe dara Ol UNE GMA oe lle Aaa a # 114 
Zone IV (Other cities and towns)— 
Regular employees Including stationary engine men x0. c5s/nnslinionmndilininaswesisrasddecigh. gules. 2 ries - 
(J 
25% 16 
15% 12 
Chik ea Geeta aga as Ci age lg PPL ee "Oh BRR 11 
Mattress manufacture and furniture upholstery in Quebec City, Quebec West and Levis (48-hour week with §4- 
hour week for drivers and carters, 84-hour week for watchmen and no limit for travelling salesmen)— 
Fae Teeter Mee ee PRE R= is Ser aio here cog bce) 0% 50 
10% 40 
35% 30 
80% 20 
15% 15 
DE He nay eye ei re S ae vee lees SGU), MOP CONS SIP AMANO AUD BUDS Ve 60% 25 
25% 20 
15% 15 
Travelling salesmen...... Wrist Bey anne ENS MS ohaas Aree ash ecg eee Crd chek eT... Ve $15 per week 
MPT CONGO TO. iS ARO M MMBC, Jagd... IACI, Il, OgaLat doa OE eiow 15 
Ice industry and trading in City and district of Quebec (54-hour week with a 66-hour week from May 15-Oct. 1 
in ice trading and in ice manufacture at all times 
mployees cutting and storing ice— 
oe ee ee eet Alls AR NOCD ul. volar, alee rmab 30 
pare acre Ws NOt distristicesn eo) hie iis so. oid ap. odes Ue) Ria es 20 
Accountants and administrative employees— 
Quebec City and in allice mnanulmoviring plants: ?.. .. Uns A Wer vewaulaiiew ail) deeb 25 
roe Wil: BOONE Aa uae deh «Mae Aacadumds os acdios cee i 224 
ce employees and collectors— 
Quebec City and in all ice manufacturing plants— 
BUNGLE il ul. snes teh Het OM) cals ee veto. al eiauarninvel tha 6 clots alo fut enarede os apap aus evar lea cenit 15 
ee ee ty tec hecc PM Cane OMROR SIRS? + Coe 20 
Rest of Quebec district— 
TES SRR Ps ls Te te eR ee ka nl 13 
iy sohnogadh ead i ehe CEL A Ct oR PR 5 ch Bos Reh Sate Cone RR A 18 
Telephone operators and piney ioe Sankey bbliang Sa: mahae LEE STK, ER es Pek Wlajleteaiers mata Cet, 10 
arters (exclusive of carters hauling ice to storage from cutting) in delivery service— 
Quebec City— 
Birat employes. wailiaa.stinavibiur ies, da. © 6 0 piabind NeW ais 9 alsin AIS Se alee «pM OUWE oi Me 30 
PE NOVO aa te eee Susie) s\sigislsin sie.sinRatiiciare sell cist c ese), ty he 25 
ae es ares tyenies Secve ne Cave, SPOUT | AMMO DMD Niclar ane oe pelicans bet bee 20 
Rest of Quebec district— 
RGR DP CR a oii i SR ho ale PSC SC oe es eae" 25 
ee ee eae hee octeds SAN... eaRNagR MOE OTE ROMA te hana cent 20 
Pe cenit: Gebel wait. kinbbeotaadt, oc baiedgasnpoitiircains oleoe camels a 15 
General employees in ice trading— 
RE OTE ANG, Res, RORCMON. ... LHMMDL Bait alii phived Asien de iat 25 
Te OO HETIL ete deride nvali ati. 5 pect damadlN iomaas, divie fein 20 
General GF api tah en ie eet ONE. ip edna ik ea ida 25% 80 
25% 25 
50% 20 
Retail food shops in Quebec City and Quebec West (60-hour week 72-hour week from Dec. 5-31 for watchmen 
and employees earning $21 a week)— 
OIE UI NOT A RO NG Te TNO NR Hit Rr T8 A an ie spre Pre gitar doh ampegntt 20% 30 
30% 25 
25% 20 
25% 15 
Managers. )..005)2.0...05, ical a CEB a EU gC SIE Ere g ack ae re oar nared 2 on eb cud ty MRL ilar Ot 35 
ffice workers— 
RARE OR MSR RE AER SR Ue NE Sth plac tn al dal ar 224 
Sea ee ttce ny ae Ment Oe Ek «1 NGM ORRY eet wii sete ethene 20 
Messengers, drivers and belberairrs. mol hevein. ¥ tdci... adds care. sulle Seah BASIN. Be 10 
SECHIDeH te ee FARADAY TE S4e Rote b asses perma es Hein dennn specie amine choc uesinds chict 25 





(m) Number limited to 10 per cent of total, rate payable for first three months. 
(n) Number limited to 10 per cent of total, rate payable for first six months. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Concluded 


Mae AND Fremate Empitoyess—Concluded 





Minimum 
Workplaces and Occupations per hour 
Fa cnpenccanpd se it ee UDRP AES SPL SSS TEST Si dalam in.) WRN THD 
Cc. 
Special Orders—Concluded 
Foundries in Hull (50-hour week) 
Electric furnace helpers, shakeout men, chippers, grinders, moulders and coremakers’ helpers, cranemen, 
sand blast operators, sand mixers, straightening hammer operators, ball moulders, drivers and 
assistant pattern makers— 
Wi hes MOEL GHA CEE TAG. vss v «biden nscre 6 ahha 9 elernsepelarmii atest Wipe 9 SetEnTn Ns (ein cial sos o'r Shntee tune eae erential Py tee el a 35 
Afhobstirat G.anontasiovwe wena deer; seseece cere nmen es unre crate sc: cetrgee tans beee ese eer h re ts se | oe 40 
Machine operators, millwrights, electric welding operators, acetylene welding operators, electric furnace 
operators, machinists, coremakers, bench moulders and moulders.........2.-sseeeseee rece eeeeees 50 
Ball forges. << assesses one nes dy saene § bale pee Kale clea eater caeemne Uitens “le SNe Steet arate Metra tare Tee 45 
Yardmen, labourers and any employee (n.e.s.)— 
Teese Shs. etd eb eerathedeea ius sie slog pamorlaee aisie'ns Do risineiaie Oh a teme Mss Ae Se ame ea A es a GS 32 
Abzop Givst OWORE IS ic sae sieht « bos heed rpob seams rite ct ole's tee pho eny eee ene pp rman ey Obey tiem en ie 35 
Apprentice coremakers, machinists, moulders, pattern makers and electricians—(o ) 
Wawst Veet so. voce cec cee tanec. nabs eee caiiemes neh sae ody nt + +6 700 OO Me iene ret ea 16 
Secondary. pif. cicas HA dulull cu son aeipe slg caer neces oOMERE MRED ARR Ren DAD Speke atnn ter Celreete Se os 20 
PUT AEASE oo las fs ce van rg ae cere anew weve enirge =O n <53 ezrin Nn yma CR Core ace aaa 25 
BGG BOAT a ic siod aba ue ca snp ane ame eae cma nar nisi) > eee a wine bers einai eine et oe aa ae 31 
O Pica bla vices aeuhiiswcns ea eer es ode eRemaem een sa se roger se rmnn nent mere nee ot anee he ea ee 223 
MeSSONGOTS.... os cs casecetee caceee sagegtapad sass Danses 18 Der pad Oy Cane 14 oT bk Che cence aye 10 


(o) Limited to one apprentice to every five journeymen and one apprentice electrician for every master electrician. 


ONTARIO 


The Minimum Wage Act of 1920 applied 
only to females but as amended in 1934 stipu- 
lated that males replacing female employees 
must be paid at least the minimum fixed for 
the latter. The Minimum Wage Act, 1987, 
which repeals the 1920 Act applies to both 
sexes in any business, trade or occupation 
except agriculture and domestic service but 
the only order made under it authority is 
one relating to the textile industry. 

Orders under the earlier statute remain in 
effect and apply to factories; seasonal canning; 
jewellery trades; laundries, dyeing and dry 
cleaning works; telephone systems; shops; 
custom millinery; hotels and restaurants; 
beauty shops; shoeshine parlours; offices; 
elevator employees; theatres and places of 
amusement. Custom tailoring in the five 
largest cities, Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa and Windsor falls within the factory 
order. The shops order does not apply to 
office and restaurant workers employed in con- 
nection with a shop. 

The learning period varies with the industry 
and, in some cases, with age. There is no 
learning period for workers in theatres or 
places of amusement, hotels, restaurants, shoe- 
shine parlours, or seasonal canning. In beauty 
shops and in custom tailoring in the five cities 
mentioned, there is no prescribed minimum 
wage for the first three months nor in the 
case of elevator operators for the first two 
weeks, In factories and in offices, except where 
the worker has a business college diploma, the 
learning period is one year for a girl over 
18 and 18 months for one under 18. Persons 


attaining the age of 18 years are entitled to 
the full rate for experienced workers if they 
have had one year’s experience or more and 
if they have had less than one year’s experience 
they are entitled to the full minimum wage 
for experienced workers as soon as they have 
completed one year’s employment, For oftice 
workers in towns or villages of less than 4,000 
there is no distinction on the ground of age 
and the learning period is 18 months in places 
of more than 1,000 population and 12 months 
in smaller places. In the jewellery trades a 
worker is entitled to the full minimum after 18 
months if she is over 18 years of age and 
after two years if under that age. In shops, 
except in small places, girls over 18 have a 
learning period of one year and those under 
18, two years. Employees reaching 18 years 
of age without selling experience in the five 
largest cities must be paid at least $11 a week 
for the first six months, then the full minimum. 
In laundries, the learning period is nine 
months; in beauty shops, two years; in 
telephone offices, one year, and in custom 
millinery, three years. 

As regards hours of work, the Act stipulates 
the maximum weekly hours to which shall 
apply the minimum weekly wages fixed by the 
Industry and Labour Board which administers 
the Act. These maximum hours are 48 in 4 
municipality with a population of more than 
50,000; 50 in a municipality with a popula- 
tion of between 10,000 and 50,000 and 54 
in a smaller municipality or in any locality 
without municipal organization. The Board 
has no power to limit hours of work but may 
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fix special rates for work in excess of the 
specified hours. All the orders establishing 
minimum weekly wages, except those relating 
to telephone exchanges and ‘to laundries, dry 
cleaning and dyeing establishments, declare 
the rates to apply to the maximum hours 
specified in the Act or to the normal working 
hours of the establishment if they are less than 
the stipulated number. The weekly rates fixed 
by the laundries and telephone orders apply 
in all parts of the province to a 48-hour week 
or, in the case of laundries, the regular work 
period if it is less than 48 hours. Night opera- 
tors in telephone exchanges from 9 p.m. to 
8 a.m. who are not required to be in constant 
attendance at a switchboard are to be paid 
not less than the minimum for a 48-hour week 
but others are to be treated as day operators 
and paid for any overtime beyond 48 hours. 
Hourly rates are fixed for seasonal canning and 
for hotels and restaurants. 

All orders except those applying to shoe- 
shine parlours in Toronto and to the textile 
industry require time in excess of the hours 
to which the weekly rates apply to be paid 
for at proportionate rates. In shoeshine 
parlours in Toronto the overtime rate is 26 
cents an hour. In the textile industry for 
the first two hours’ work in excess of regular 
daily hours, 314 cents an hour must be paid 
to girls and women over 18, 274 cents an 
hour to girls of 17, and 224 cents to girls under 
17 years of age. For males the rates for the 
first two hours of overtime in any day range 
from 274 cents an hour for those under 17 
to 40 cents for those over 21, the lower rate 
increasing by 23 cents with each year of age. 
All other overtime must be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. Employees who 
recelve more than the weekly minimum for 
the regular work-week must be paid time and 
one-quarter for the first two hours overtime 
in any day and time and one-half for all 
other overtime. 

The provisions as to payment for part-time 
and short-time vary. The textile order re- 
quires part-time workers employed for at 
least 40 hours a week to be paid the prescribed 
minimum wage for a week and those working 
for less than 40 hours to be paid an hourly 
rate equal to one-fortieth of the minimum. 
Workers temporarily on short time in the 
textile industry must be paid at least their 
regular hourly rate. In theatres and amuse- 
ment places, ushers, cashiers and cleaners who 
are employed for less than 40 hours in a week 
must be paid minimum hourly rates of 30 


cents in Toronto, 27 cents in Hamilton, Ottawa, 
London and Windsor and 25 cents in any 
other place. In shops, workers employed for 
not more than 10 hours in a week must be 
paid regardless of age or length of employ- 
ment, at not less than the hourly rates re- 
ceived by experienced full-time workers. 
Regular full-time employees working short 
time and part-time workers employed regularly 
for more ithan 10 hours a week in shops and 
part-time workers in beauty shops and laundries 
may be paid at an hourly rate determined 
by dividing the minimum weekly wage by 
the normal weekly work period of the estab- 
lishment if the latter is less than 48 in the 
case of laundries or, in the case of shops, 
less than the maximum work-week to which 
the minimum wage applies as determined by 
the proprietor of the place. Except in tele- 
phone exchanges, elevator operators and office 
workers where weekly rates are fixed, deduc- 
tions for absences must not exceed the value 
of the time lost, 

The proportion of inexperienced workers 
that may be employed is limited in shops 
and laundries to 40 per cent of the total 
number of female employees and in custom 
millinery, exclusive of temporary help, in the 
four largest cities to 334 per cent. In none 
of the other orders is the proportion of those 
paid at learners’ rates limited. 

All beginners, including plece-workers, in 
factories must be paid the weekly minimum 
for the first six months and in laundries for 
the first three months. Afterwards, and at 
all times in the textile industry, it is sufficient 
if 80 per cent of the piece-workers receive 
the prescribed minimum. In the seasonal 
fruit and vegetable industry only 60 per cent 
of the piece-workers need be paid the mini- 
mum. 

For board furnished by the employer in 
hotels and restaurants in Toronto, not more 
than $5 a week may be charged to employees 
nor more than $2 for lodging. Elsewhere in 
the province and in seasonal canning factories 
the maximum deduction for lodging that may 
be made from wages is $1.50 a week and for - 
board $4.50. Not more than 25 cents may 
be charged for a single meal. 

The Commercial Vehicle Act, 1936, gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to fix 
minimum rates of pay for drivers of goods 
vehicles. This provision was made by the 
Public Commercial Vehicle Act, 1934, now 
repealed, but no minimum rates have been 
established. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ONTARIO 
MALE AND Femaute EMPLOYEES 
ee  aaoom™ 


Minimum per Week 


a 


Inexperienced Workers 





Industries and Occupations 








Experienced [————————_—_—— 
Workers Over 18 years | Under 18 years 
a ees ee 
$ $ $ 
1.—Male and Female Employees— 
Textiles, excluding manufacture of mats, matting and floor rugs, dye houses 
processing silk or artificial silk and establishments screen printing 
silk end artificial silk 
Males Cer ace cet ste cae lere ee sis eleeislens cts lets els dia1e IR Re reine tes 16.00(a)} 18.00-15.00 11.00-12.00 
Werri nls sen bvstiiesictas aicatelese atleletalsteye sb otateeetue'e s! ete) sre'='s% akslare iclotevels 12.50(b) 12.50 9.00-11.00 
Ii.—Female Employees— 
Factories, including needle trades, drugs and chemicals, etc., boots and shoes 
and other leather trades, electrical supplies, food, tobacco, rubber, 
printiegs paper and all others except seasonal canning and jewellery 
trades 
Orono ne ee ees Ue 5 OOM, TRIAS E ea stats etetela'o's's wlotalofetelstetery 12.50 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-10.00 
Other cities 50,000 and over..........+eeseeceeeeeeee ere es tbat in’ ha 11.50 9.50 & 10.50 8 .00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 5,000 
t0 50,000... 2... cee s cece cere eee ccccesesceseeseeeecseneeesceees 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Other parts of the Province.........-.ceceeeeeeeeeceeeeseceeeeeeres 10.00 8.00 « 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Seasonal canning, packing and evaporating of fruits and vegetables 
TONGO eke sae Wane sls Scpe Sluis neues ciate ate (oraielnigtatsrota' /0\= sferelninse: oleic 25c. per hr. 25c. per hr. 20c. per hr. 
Other cities 30,000 oF OVEr.......cccccecee cece rete e ene ceeeeeeeetese 23¢. OSerees 70 o 
Cities and towns 5,000 to 30,000........... cece cere eee e ence eeeeeeees 22ch ie 226s Loses 
Towns and villages 2,000 to 5,000...........ssecceececcereeceeecers 20c. “ D065 lie. “ 
Other parts of the Province...........ceeeeececerececereteseceseees (Sc ee Lgehres 150; * “* 
Jewellery 
MT oronte eal tee cic ote ard cola eid bie at slela dictsie mclstelale’e's's so/c\cieis ewe aiuie’s 12.50 9 .00-11.00 7.00-10.50 
Other cities 50,000 and over.........cceeccccccccercccrceereeeseres 11.50 8.00-10.00 7.00-10.50 
Towns and cities 5,000 to 50,000............s2-eeeceeeeeeeeeecerees 11.00 7.50- 9.50 6.00- 9.00 
Other parts of the Province..........ceeeeee reece eter eeeeeeeenaes 10.00 7.50- 9.50 6.00- 9.00 
Custom millinery 
Morante Pie: | dak cic teatees 2 cae Sesh ES se abe aie. ven seese vibes 12.50 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor..........-.sssseseeeeeeeeeees 12.00 6.00-10 .00 6.00-10.00 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000...........ccecerececececscvererecs 11.00 5.00- 9.00 5.00- 9.00 
Places 4,000 to 10,000..........cecccecececec cer enceeneerecseerecere 10.00 5.00- 9.00 5.00- 9.00 
Telephone systems 
TMOTONTO LE Leeds oll IR, AEeib ee Cela cts les iaalate lel ab oie ns lafelanaiele epere 12.50 | 10.00 & 11.00 | 10.00 «& 11.00 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.........++++++++++: is Siaele oleae 12.00 | 10.00 « 11.00 | 10.00 « 11.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 
to SOOO oo. . MR OT Sire Ee eee eee sie died «2 0 Dokdo 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 9.00 « 10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 4,000 
CO TOUOO NL uate ke os woee Cee cavebiosesecmiss sess eticcepessance 10.00 8.00 « 9.00 8.00 & 9.00 
Other parts of the Province— 
xchanges with over 300 lines.......  wie's aialn.aip vieain » «ss dipieisisio wioya 9.00 | 7.00 & 8.00 7.00 « 8.00 
Exchanges with between 50 and 300 lines............eseeseerees 7.00 5.00 & 6.00 5.00 « 6.00 
Shops 
Toronto eee, TE Ae ie aoetelalsinitlae's sels.0 oe sisiseae ele e 12.50 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-11.00 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor............+++++-+: gn sore 12.00 |} 10.00 & 11.00 8.00-11.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 » 
£0 50,000... eee e eee e epee eete scene e rece rest se sess Fic aie: 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 4,000 
40 10,000 ood cas cele iin a + ote Bote + me cei ines aifinsan sa a.0 « 0)s\0 « quiolmialeveshly 10.00 8.00 « 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 1,000 to 
0D ies aad shade LARS othe aS Seu cer eN as «net soe Thaepiratne 9.00 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 
Other parts of the Province.........ccececececescsccccecececeeeecs 8.00 6.00 « 7.00 6.00 & 7.00 
Theatres and amusement places (ushers, cashiers and cleaners ) 
TT OPONCO sys okie rete ce ete ee ae svonete ei ieielelotnis oli sisuavs iors 2 +ie silane oise-aiats DBO a irepa ate sans: 0i ab; 0 15% ll obois eleterers aves ayaa 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor..........ssscceeeseeecseoecs 12700. Hee re TS. AE. roe at eaees A 
Other parts of the Province..........eesececeerecceeresrceecerenes Mf OOM Bina as oe Bie ase teks o/s) [ere mnie sterereretetaye «it 
Laundries, cleaning, pressing and dry cleaning establishments and dye works 
PP OPORTO a. cies eae a a i Ficlnda ene Pele ee folate (ola 9 | SiG 3) 'o\s slates Pherae’ 12.50 9.00-11.00 9.00-11.00 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor...........- Dh ee visinis sO anes 12.00 9.00-11.00 9.00-11.00 
Other parts of the Province.........csececceeecccceceseevccerecees 11.00 8.00-10.00 8.00-10.00 
Offices 
TOT OREO «het ee sce Dae « See ei tie oe ie oateleRTAIENE Bish tawiniele © sie isases aebis 12.50 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-10.00 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Winsor sn sctwek ¢ Oe << daaeeels suiemmtet ate 12.00 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 
60 50,000... ccc ee nese eres secs ee aeecsetcceeereees eae 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00- 9.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 4,000 
to 10,000 Gs os So saeco pene es eer enn Feige Oawiciae ss agetcets 10.00 8.00 « 9.00 6.00- 8.00 
Towns, villagesand unincorporated urban communities 1,000 to 4,000 9.00 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 
Other parts of the Province..........scceecceserccssecscvevccces ’ 8.00 6.00 & 7.00 6.00 « 7.00 





(a) Over 21 years of age. 
{b) Over 18 years of age. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ONTARIO—Coneluded 


Mare AND Femats Emrtorres—Concluded 


SR a SS Sa SS SE ren ee ee I 
BS SS aE ENT TEAR yg LPT aL WPS RTL, Migan’e) “PRR emTScapee amen NUIR SGAERDRRAIREE Sy SIP Pv ONMRTEROT VERDC impang-vncocamce coor amg co a ec ener 


Industries and Occupations 





Minimum per Week 
ees ts Sie Memeo Be 3 Cali a ee 9 Me a 6 eek J) Be 
Inexperienced Workers 





Experienced 
Workers Over 18 years | Under 18 years 
$ $ $ 
Female Employees—Concluded 
Elevator employees 
MOLOUGO seas ernie k Git cleat Gat acter actrees ah So cle cee aioeh tee TR BO Be. vtrcerd cutters « Aatectid stecad cutest 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor..................ecceeceevces PANU ode eae Cu ce dete es Ge cache te 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000..............cccccececccececevcves BE LOUR Fae kc J cs abe etd Peet Ee 
Cities and towns 4 000 to 10, 600 Wid date cisiis'a ah Nekety es cjepebohorehsi cree « ot@aketstiis oie TO 00s ba tits sts A Dbonets + ethic, dee ariete's 
Places 1,000 to 4,000 Nemeintslalceldopetelgiserait ewe ern cee ele Meee eae aan OOO ee a aay aeatae: a licie sie dete ese es 
Other parts of the Province..........2.se.e ecco eee eeeee eee BOG NOI 5 inate eles geet ented soul 
Hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms 
Porantonn ini. eee. Leek anlirman lot bw cored Ay RocOper Hrili) Lie. weroe cuss te) NO ag 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.................ceceeceececes iis ak Rola ane eens hie on ih ee ea 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 e yt 
irom UPN) aa SRR Rt Rana ea bind SERN ALAR 3.0 cman hd X AUD a Mnerner DD LT Re a COTUMERED  PaA Nord eis opstare weate: 6 Lhaetd lls S kieren ate cles tera 
ities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 4,000 WALLY 
Beauty parlours, ete. 
EOPONCO LL DU, RET, See ome ce late vic tiee eel teenie ag 12.50 5.00-10.50 5.00-10.50 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.................ccee cece ee eee 12.00 5 .00-10.50 5.00-10.50 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 
CONGO, COO MA Saita athe arctoes coastal aloes ae ioinele aes decehien shen 11.00 4.00- 9.00 4.00- 9.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 5,000 
DORLO OUO nacre ttsreiie ss seen testi ene ie neice ieee ac meh oan eee. 10.00 4.00- 9.00 4.00- 9.00 


Shoe shine parlours 
oron 


Seeersceseeseeeseeeeese oes eeresseeeseneereseseeeseseoesesoseeon 


weer ooessoeeseccsi[ecocessesenssesee 


MANITOBA 


Under the Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 
of 1919 as amended, the Minimum Wage 
Board may make orders applying to any 
person employed in a city in any occupation, 
trade or industry but the Act does not apply 
to domestic service or to religious, charitable, 
political or patriotic institutions or hospital 
training schools or to any municipal or other 
public body. By order in council, on recom- 
mendation of the Board, the Act may be 
extended to parts of the province outside a 
city. There is a general stipulation in the 
Act that in any industry to which it applies 
no person 18 years of age or over may be 
employed at less than 25 cents an hour 
except where regulations provide for different 
rates. 

Orders of the Board which are in effect 
throughout the province relate to both sexes 
in factories, retail and wholesale stores and 
in hotels and restaurants and to employees 18 
years of age or over not covered by another 
order but excluding farm workers. An order 
applying only in cities fixes rates for males and 
females working in department stores and 
mail-order houses. Two orders govern boys 
under 18 in certain manufacturing industries 
in Winnipeg and men performing work usualiy 
done by boys. All other orders apply to 
females and boys under 18 in cities or as 
indicated in the accompanying table. Under 


exceptional conditions the Board may issue 
a permit granting modification of or exemp- 
tion from any provisions of the orders. 

The minimum rates established by the Board 
vary with the experience and, in some cases, 
the age of the worker. Learners’ rates apply 
for one year to employees over 18 years of 
age in factories, department stores and mail- 
order houses and in dressmaking, and for 
six months in fur-sewing and offices. In 
factories, persons over 18 years working on 
jobs requiring no skill or training must be 
paid the rate for experienced workers. For 
office workers, a business college diploma enti- 
tles a girl over 18 to the minimum for 
experienced workers: For those under 18, 
minimum weekly rates of $8, $9 and $10 are 
fixed for boys and girls 15, 16 and 17 years 
of age respectively and $10.50 for one who 
is 17 years and six months. An employee who 
has completed a business course is entitled 
to the minimum rate for a person one year 
older. The learning period for workers under 
18 in dressmaking and fur-sewing is two years 
and 18 months respectively, but if a girl 
becomes 18 before completing the term in fur- 
sewing she is required to serve only half the 
remainder before being entitled to the full 
minimum wage. In dressmaking after serving 
one year, she must be paid the rate for 
inexperienced adults when she reaches the age 
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of 18. In factories, department stores and 
mail-order houses, employees under 18 who 
have put in one year or more are entitled 
to the full minimum rate when they reach 
the age of 18. Boys under 18 employed in 
hotels and restaurants, except bell boys, must 
be paid a minimum of $10 after one year 
until they reach 18 years. 

Except in beauty parlours and hotels and 
restaurants, where a separate rate is made for 
learners and employees under 18 years of age 
the combined number of such workers may 
not exceed 25 per cent of the total number 
of employees within the scope of an order. 
In offices, however, the number of female 
employees paid at the rates for inexperienced 
or minor employees and tthe number of boys 
under 18 together may not be more than 25 
per cent of the total staff, male and female. 
The learning period is fixed, without regard 
to age, at eight months in tailoring, 16 months 
in shops, three months for females in hotels 
and restaurants, and four seasons of 10 weeks 
each in millinery. In beauty parlours, no 
minimum rate is laid down for the first three 
months after which learner’s rates apply for 
18 months. In the two orders applying to 
males only, the highest minimum fixed must 
be paid after one year. 

As in the other western provinces, the 
board may limit working hours and this has 
been done in the case of female workers and 
boys under 18 and in certain work-places for 
males over 18. Maximum weekly hours for 
females or boys under 18 are 50 in dress- 
making, tailoring and millinery, 48 in factories, 
department stores, mail-order houses, retail 
and wholesale stores, fur-sewing, places of 
amusement, beauty parlours and, except for 
female cooks, in hotels and restaurants, and 
44 in offices. Daily hours may not exceed 
10 in beauty parlours, barber shops and hotels 
and restaurants, nine in department stores 
and mail-order houses, retail and wholesale 
stores (except on Saturdays), fur-sewing and 
tailoring, places of amusement and for boys 
under 18 in factories in Winnipeg. In dress- 
making and millinery, the maximum working 
day is eight and a half hours and for females 
employed in factories and offices, eight hours. 

Overtime for a limited period may be worked 
in most cases under special permit but no 
overtime may be worked by persons under 
16 in department stores or mail-order houses 
or under 18 in shops or by persons under 17 
in factories. 

In retail and wholesale stores, the minimum 
rates for male and female workers over 18 
apply to a nine-hour day (103 hours on Satur- 
day) and a 48-hour week, and overtime must 
be paid for at five cents an hour more than 
the minimum rate except where the actual 
wage is above the minimum plus the amount 


for overtime. In hotels of 100 or more rooms 
male employees have a maximum 54-hour 
week but the minimum rates apply to a 48- 
hour week for all males over 18 and time in 
excess of 48 hours must be paid pro rata. 
In factories, the overtime rate is 30 cents an 
hour for work in excess of nine hours a day 
and 48 hours a week unless the wages are at 
a rate of 30 cents an hour for the actual 
hours worked. Males over 18 in factories in 
Greater Winnipeg must be paid at not less 
than 30 cents an hour for any work in excess 
of 48 hours a week regardless of the ordinary 
wage rate. In department stores and mail- 
order houses time in excess of nine hours a 
day and 48 hours a week must be paid for 
at the regular hourly rate unless the wages 
paid equal the minimum for the hours worked. 
In fur-sewing, dressmaking, millinery, beauty 
parlours, hotels and restaurants, offices and for 
boys under 18 in factories in Winnipeg, over- 
time must be paid at the regular rate for all 
work beyond the maximum hours fixed by the 
order. The rates for employees to whom no 
other order applies and for men performing 
work usually done by boys, for whom no 
maximum work-week is established, apply to 
a 48-hour week. 

Part-time work in stores for less than 16 
hours a week must be paid for at the minimum 
hourly rate for experienced workers. In places 
of amusement, ticket sellers and ushers must 
be paid at least 80 cents an hour when work- 
ing less than 40 hours a week. In department 
stores and mail-order houses, experienced 
employees have a minimum of 25 cents an 
hour for part-time work and inexperienced 
workers must be paid the rate for inex- 
perienced adults. Men performing work usually 
done by boys under 18 must be paid on a 
pro rata basis when working part-time. Ex- 
cept in shops, factories and places of amuse- 
ment, part-time workers must be paid for 
not less than four hours on any day they are 
required to report for duty. In factories only 
two hours need be paid for. 

Maximum deductions permitted from wages 
for board and lodging are $2 per week for 
lodging, $4.50 for board or $6 for both in the 
case of those employed in fur-sewing, dress- 
making, tailoring, millinery and in beauty 
parlours; $2.50 for lodging and $4 for board 
in hotels and restaurants and for employees 
not covered by special orders and 25 cents 
for single meals in shops. No reduction may 
be made from the minimum wage for statutory 
holidays in beauty parlors, shops, department 
stores, mail-order houses or factories. 

Under the Highway Traffic Act, the 
Municipal and Public Utility Board has estab- 
lished a minimum rate for drivers of public 
service vehicles certificated for passenger trans- 
port of $20 per week for a six-day week for 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN MANITOBA 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 


Minimum per Week 


Industries and Occupations 


































workers 
workers aver1s under 18 
$ $ $ 
I.—Male and Female Employees— 
Manufacturing and general occupations in which articles are manufactured, 
altered, dyed, washed, cleaned, repaired, printed, packed and adapted for 
sale, including the sale and delivery of such articles: 
Incorporated cities and the area within the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District at any time; at any summer resort, June-September, in- 
CLISIV Eee trea ra PEs dott tae ksh esi eae caps sa es ee 12.00 9.00-11.00 8.00-10.00 
Any Other part-ofthe Provinge), 00.00. OGR,., eave 10.00 7.00- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 
Department stores and mail order houses including manufacturing departments 
EDICTS AAO Ts), tnt PRAT ALON, SU UEE MN TE hee (gah Yo 12.00 9.00-11.00 8.00-10.00 
Retail and wholesale stores including delivery of goods (excluding department 
stores and mail order houses): Gu 
Incorporated cities and the area within the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District at any time; at any summer resort, June-September, in- 
ClUSIVOIIs. <r Me. «4 iMate hehe ee > ce Mele Rte ee a ee ee 12.00 8.00-11.00 8.00-11.00 
muy Cther part of ane Province oon. 5. bot... Wie ek hed. 10.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc.: thy 
Area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District and the City of 
Brandon at any time and the City of Portage la Prairie, May- 
October, inclusive, and at any summer resort, June-September, 
Od Ee” “SRG Ninn Ri TN LT are 7 12.00 or females, females, 
.25 per hr. 9.60 or 9.60 or 
.20 per hr .20 per hr 
males, males, 
12.00 8.00-10.00 
Bell heya as sorte dria, tra ea oolelad ott’. . bo Mle oven 8.00 8.00 8.00 
General employees, 18 years of age or over, in occupations not otherwise regulated 
and not specifically excepted: 
Cities and municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, Fort Garry, Tuxedo, 
East Kildonan, West Kildonan, Old Kildonan, Brooklands, Trans- 
cona or any summer resort, June-September, inclusive.............. 12.00 or 12 OOLOrg aloes oairirc eR 
N .25 per hr. .25 per hr. 
any other parol die Prowmce si.) . AAT. . SW... Be Gen bie 10.00 or LOLOQ KOT Ne ers. fee Yl eee, 
.21 per hr. .21 per hr. 
II.—Female Employees— 
Furriers’ establishments in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and Brandon............... 12.00 9.00-10.50 8.00-10.00 
Dressmakers’ establishments in Winnipeg and St. Boniface.................... 12.00 8.00-11.00 6.00-10.00 
USAT T tg CRO VON MERE 6 5 sie oc a dese vue Ramis eaves sek do ee RE 12.00 6.00-11.00 6.00-11.00 
POUR eG Cat amerOhtent es 63. .0. 2. Ge os 2008 eal bw wa ek bee vB cc, « EE OE 12.00 5.00-10.00 5.00-10.00 
Places of amusement in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and Brandon: 
Tieketisellore and ushers. 264 sce) cst blne ccs. Olek ah occ RR MIR 12.00 12200 S38. Oe! 
CIGAMORS EA echt cue b eee ee her tri eeCk tien. Hea 3 ate .35 per hr. SOON CFsliIiey ||eays dna etiys oie 
Beauty parlowrs, barber shops (6)). YP. VN, ae 12.00 8.00-11.00 8.00-11.00 
Offices in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and Brandon..................... 12.50 10.50-11.50 8.00-10.50 
HiI.—Male Employees— 
Boys under 18 in factories in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon, including garages 
and filling stations and engaged in making, altering, repairing, finishing, 
packing and assembling the parts thereof and adapting for sale or use any 
SURCla BACON im Odligen aacin see Me ek: ON MRO, i . a Brenan Petyinas |ia)ts owe aoerdaethen.. ok dein .cokc 8.00-10.00 
Adult males performing work usually dor.e by boys under 18, that is, delivering 
telegrams, handbills, parcels, or newspapers, on foot or bicycle, office boys, 
shoe shiners, pin boys and in any similar work designated by a Bureau of 
Tepbour Ima Delorh NOSES, SORT RON BONS PRL o.26. ac AMIGO TOME Os TOY $200-10).00) (Mkt, hee en 





Saat Gal eR TGe aie Ga ee ee ei eo roitiey gh! biol Wi on jlebel: bd Wa eile sd 


(a) In Portage la Prairie from Nov. 1-April 30 and at any time in other parts of the province the minimum rate for all females 
i £$9.60 a week or 20c. an hour and for males $10 a week or 21c. an hour but in places of less than 1,000 population from Nov. 1- 
April 30 the minimum is 10 per cent less. 

(b) Applies also to boys under 18. 
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drivers employed by the week, or $80 per 
month for drivers hired by the month. Those 
employed otherwise than by the month or 
week are to be paid at least at the same rate. 
If wages are proposed to be paid on any other 
basis, the scale must be approved by the 
Board. Hours are limite1 to nine per day 
for driving, 12 per day in any capacity, with a 
six-day week. 

The Taxicab Act applying only to taxicabs 
in Greater Winnipeg limits hours on duty to 
12 a day on not more than six days a week 
and there is a legal minimum of $17.50 per 
week for drivers employed by the week. For 
a driver employed otherwise than by the week, 
a minimum of $1.60 per day must be paid for 
each day on duty. If he is on duty for more 
than four hours on any one day, he must be 
paid $1.60 and, in addition, not less than 40 
cents an hour for each hour in excess of four. 
An order of the Taxicab Board effective from 
May 1, 1937, stipulates that a driver employed 
by the year or month must be paid a wage 
equal to what he would receive if paid by the 
week; that where he is hired by the week, 
he must be paid the prescribed minimum for 
the week whether he has four, five or six days 
of work, unless he is absent through illness 
or by arrangement. 


Fair Wage Act 


The Fair Wage Act, 1916, as amended, 
applies to persons employed on public works, 
on certain private works of construction and, 
since 1938, to certain designated industries. 
For workmen employed on construction works, 
public and private, as defined in the Act, the 
Minister of Public Works may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Fair Wage Board, fix 
minimum wages and maximum hours each 
year, the rates and hours, unless otherwise de- 
clared by the Board, to be based on those 
fixed by agreements between employers and 
employed or to be in accordance with pre- 
vailing conditions. The schedule which was 
made effective on June 15, 1939, contains for 
most classes similar rates to those in force 
from June 15, 1938. For truck drivers on public 
and private works other than public roads 
and bridge work and for men running gas and 
electric engines not otherwise included and 
for asphalt tile setters, new rates are estab- 
lished. 

“Public work” includes work, authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works for which a con- 
tract or contracts have been made between 
the Minister and an employer, consisting of 
construction, including remodelling, demolition 
or repairing or painting of buildings in Mani- 
toba and highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction outside the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District. “Private work” means the 
building, construction, remodelling, demolition 


or repairing of a building or construction work 
for which a contract or contracts have been 
made exceeding $100 within the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District or any city or town 
of a population over 2,000 or any other part 
of the Province to which the provisions of 
the Act are extended by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council. The term does not include 
work which is done on property by or under 
the immediate direction and control of the 
owner, tenant or occupant, if no more than 
three men are employed in addition to the 
regular maintenance staff, and if such work 
is not undertaken with a view to the sale or 
rental of the property. Neither does it in- 
clude work which is done by a maintenance 
man, or men, employed by the month. 

Part II of the Act provides for fixing 
wages and hours in certain industries by a 
procedure similar to that laid down in the 
Industrial Standards Acts of other provinces. 
The industries designated in the Act are 
barbering, hairdressing, job printing, - en- 
graving, dry cleaning and any branch or 
combination of these and the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council has added, on the 
recommendation of the Minister, shoe repairing 
and wood cutting with a sawing machine. 

The tables below set out the minimum rates 
fixed under the Act for work on roads and 
bridges outside the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District and for workmen on other public 
construction work and on the private building 
work within the scope of the statute. 
MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR PUBLIC ROAD 


AND BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION OUTSIDE 
GREATER WINNIPEG 











t ater Imum 
Occupation hours 
pe | per 
on week 
$ 
Ta bourers iis ss selec cles cetneleieteieis eisisre's 6 oye .30 48 
TT GAaIMStCTS wise ders Hoencterefeteysreleielern oisess «stare 30 48 
Teamster and two horse team.......... 55 48 
Teamster and four horse team......... 80 48 
Grader and tractor operators (excepting 
permanent municipal employees)..... -60 48 
Truck drivers (regardless of basis for 
payment for truck)......... Seo gus 0 ald .40 48 
Truck and driver when paid by the 
hour— 
1 ton rated capacity........+seesee- 1.25 48 
Over 1 ton to 2 tons..........eeeee- 1,35 48 
Over 2 tons to 3 tonsS.......c.e0e. 1.75 48 
Over 8 tons to 4 tons............... 2.25 48 
Truck and driver when paid at a rate 
per yard mile— : 
If a rate per yard mile is the basis 
for payment a minimum rate shall be 
fixed by the Chief Engineer of the 
Public Works Department for each 
contract, which rate shall be based 
on the Departmental Schedule. 
Timber men—timber work where use 
of hammers, saws, axes and augers 
only are required............se0ee00- 50 48 





Nors.—Men occupied on subsistence work projects such as 
Forestry work, the Pas-Mafeking Highway, Grassmere 
Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the minimum 
rate set by the Minimum Wage Board. 
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MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES* 


Public 
Works in 
Wielpce Maxi- 
an 






; Other mum an Other 
Occupation radius of | Works hours | Occupation radius of | Works 
30 miles. per week 30 miles. 
Private (a) Private 
Works in Works in 
Winnipeg innipeg 










Minimum per hour 


Asbestos workers— Painters, decorators, paper- 





ourneymen. ovis. PAAs oP 44 hangers and glaziers........ 65 
Bhai hs) vopg + pang Dealing Bek 44 PIAS GOR Org AT, cite cada bh ssi dea .90 
Asphalters— Helpers (continuously em- 
Finishers and rakers........ 44 ployed at mixing and tem- 
Blacksmiths 04 2 es. 44 pering material including 
Bricklayers................... 44 the making of putty and 
Helpers— operation of machinery). . 42} 
Continuously employed at PIAPADSES, tay. nos ac ka 80 
mixing and tempering Helpers (all men assigned to 
HIOECRT.G?. Mey Se 48 help tradesmen).......... 423 
Attending on or at scaffold 48 Reinforcing Steel Rodmen 
Bridge and structural steel and (engaged in bending, plac- 
iron workers.............. 44 ing, tying, etc., in reinforce- 
Carpetiters.. 5... sc hee cdac . 44 ing steel work, for a period 
ement finishers (in ware- over I0'ROUrS), Meee wil A. BG pee eh 
house or large floor area Roofers (felt and gravel) — 
oy abel die each t AR 48 Manin charge... oy. 55 
Electrical workers (inside Ooteray. PTY YA 874 
wiremen, licensed journey- Sheet metal workers.......... 65 
MEN) en uae ee ts pees 44 Steamfitters................., 80 
Apprentices indentured for a Helpers (all men assigned to 
our-year period (b) help tradesmen).......... 423 
et VeEABe ac de 44 Stonecutters.................. 80 
Second year............ 44 Stonemasons.................. .90 
irdyvedre se. eo 44 Helpers—(continuously em- 
Fourthi year,......../.... 44 ployed at mixing and tem- 
pering mortar)............ .424 
Labourers— ttending on or at scaffold. .37t 
1's I Sead apd RR 48 PEORIA el areal cd ee 
Unekitled() ..) 0G) oka 48 Teamsters with teams (i)..| “g9 |)11°1 7777" 
Lathers (Metal, Wood)— Terrazzo workers— 
Metal lathers. | icns osccee 44 PANO. eB akg bun al, .674 
Wood lathers (c)........... 44 Machine rubbers (dry)..... 474 
Linoleum floor layers......... 48 Machine rubbers (wet) and 
Marble setters................ 44 ONE, oe ee 45 
Helpers (all men assigned to Tile setters (including all clay 
elp tradesmen).......... 48 product tile} i. it. iiss oes 90 
Mastic floor spreaders and IVOIRE cero ey. ate, ee 424 
layers, SRO 2) ee 48 Tile setters (asphalt)......... .70 
Mastic floor rubbers and fin- Timber men and crib men 
ISROTA Se tnkt See ee 48 (rough timber work on 
Mastic floor kettlemen........ 48 bridges or ‘‘crib work’’ on 
perating engineers and fire- grain elevators) (j)......... 50 
men on construction— Truek drivers. 30), eek .40 
Truck and driver (com- 
se A VT Oe ihe bined rate)— 


LOSS BEE) ee. 
Class Cr (iol). Bene: 
OCCT BA et) OR ot lade 
Clean "Ey FA)... eee 


seo ee eroee 


cee eteseoe 


roe e eee ees 


cess eee eoe 





* All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings must be paid the city schedule rate excepting where 
other definite agreements are made. 
(a) It was agreed between the Winnipeg contractors and tradesmen that 40 hours per week only be worked between July 1 
and September 2, 1939. 
Men are not to be classed as apprentices unless employed on work or approved instruction for a minimum of 36 weeks 
and subject to lost time being worked out. Not more than one apprentice to two journeymen permitted. 
(c) For wood lathers, work may be paid for on a square yard basis at not less than 6 cents per square yard. — i 
fd ) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drums or more operating any type of machine; or operating trenching 
machines, clamshells or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels or draglines of one yard capacity or 
over, or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive power. tiga : 
(e) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only two drums or of single drum if used on a building of three stories 
and over, used in handling building material; or steam shovels and draglines not specified in Class ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespective 
of motive power. 4 rel 
Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine not specified in class ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B”’ hereof; or in charge of a steam 
boiler if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer under the provisions of ‘‘The Steam Boiler Act”’; or air com- 
ressor delivering air for the operation of riveting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in caissons, or concrete mixers of over 
yard capacity; irrespective of motive power. ; ny “ ¢ 
g) Men firing boilers of machines classified in class “A’’, “B” or “‘C’’ hereof or assisting engineers in charge of same. 
(h) Operators of gas or electric engines for machines not otherwise specified in class ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B” or ‘‘C”’ hereof. 
(i) If employed on the construction or demolition of the building by owner, contractor or sub-contractor. 
(j) Restricted to men using hammers, saws, axes and augers. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The Minimum Wage Act of 1919 applying 
to females employed in shops and factories 
in cities was amended in 1936 to enable its 
extension to other parts of the province and 
to male employees. Existing orders apply to 
all workers in factories and shops in cities 
and in the towns of Estevan and Melville 
and within a five-mile radius. “Shop” in- 
cludes a mail-order house, hotel, restaurant, 
barber shop, beauty parlour, tobacconist’s and 
news agent’s business and all parts of a build- 
ing used in connection with the sale of goods 
by retail. Hotels and restauranits covered in- 
clude only places catering to five or more 
persons. 

The Minimum Wage Board may limit work- 
ing hours but since the Act was applied to 
male workers, the former restrictions on hours 
have been rescinded. The normal work-week 
to which the rates apply is declared to be 
48 hours or the usual number of hours worked 
in the establishment if less than 48 except in 
hotels and restaurants where for bell boys, 
porters and elevator operators the normal 
work-week is not to exceed 60 hours and for 
other workers 48 hours. Overtime is defined 
as work in excess of 60 hours for the three 
classes of hotel and restaurant workers men- 
tioned and in excess of 48 hours per week for 
all other workers. 

In cities for shops, mail order houses, 
factories, fuel, lumber and building supply 
yards and for offices in connection with such 
places and for the transfer and storage busi- 
ness, two overtime rates are fixed, ‘the lower 
being payable for first 12 hours overtime in a 
week and the higher one for any additional 
time. For delivery boys these rates are 20 
cents and 30 cents an hour, for inexperienced 
employees in the classes of establishments 
named, 274 cents and 40 cents and for ex- 
perienced workers 35 cents and 50 cents. 
Other overtime rates applying in cities include 
a minimum of 35 cents an hour for theatre 
and dance hall employees and for experienced 
workers in barber shops and beauty parlours, 
274 cents for inexperienced workers in barber 
shops and beauty parlours, 25 cents for inex- 
perienced workers and for dishwashers, elevator 
operators, bell boys and porters in hotels and 
restaurants and 30 cents for experienced work- 
ers except dishwashers, etc., in these places. 
For overtime work in Estevan and Melville 
the minimum hourly rates are 15 cents for de- 
livery boys on foot or bicycle, except in con- 
nection with hotels and restaurants, 20 cents 
for inexperienced workers in all places and for 
dishwashers, elevator operators, bell boys and 
porters in hotels and restaurants and 25 cents 
for experienced workers in all establishments 
to which the orders apply. 


Except in the hotels and restaurants order 
part-time workers are defined as those who 
work six or more hours less than the normal 
work-week. In hotels and restaurants em- 
ployees working less than 43 hours a week are 
on part-time. All part-time employees must 
be paid for at least two hours and for such 
work in cities there is a minimum hourly rate 
of 20 cents for delivery boys in shops, mail 
order houses, factories, fuel, lumber and 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 








Minimum per Week 
Inex- 


Experienced| perienced 
Workers Workers 


$ $ 


Workplaces and Occupations 











Factories, including laundries, dye- 
works, fur-sewing, dressmaking, 
mallinery, paint shops, garages, 
service stations, fuel, lumber and 
building supply yards and offices 
connected therewith in cities 

Employees other than delivery 
boys on foot or bicycle and 
rivers. Soha ee eee ee 

Delivery boys on foot or bicycle. 8.00 

Drivers: s hace seek ce chinee coats: 


7.50-11.50 
6.00 
13.00 
Retail and wholesale stores and mail- 
order houses in cities 
Employees, other than delivery 
boys and drivers............... 


Delivery boys, on foot or bicycle 8.00 
TEL VEES: Manna tite eto cere. 


8.00-13.00 
6.00 
13.00 
Warehousing, cartage, transfer and 
delivery service in cities 
Employees other than messen- 
gers and office workers and 
GTIVOLS. 1 bees Leo ee ebeas 
Office workers... .:.Geccces e+ 


Delivery boys on foot or bicycle. 6.00 
DDT Verse (coe. tos ot oe otelare eites os 


Hotels, restaurants and refreshment 
rooms in cities 
Employees other than bell boys, 
porters, elevator operators and 
Gishwashersacsicamieaewtrrere rs 
Dishwashers. Gees ca 
Bell boys and elevator operators. 8.00 8.00 


Beauty parlours and barber shops in 
CICS ee RC ee ons neces 7.00-12.00 
Theatres and dance halls in cities 
Managers, cashiers, doormen, 
ushers and cleaners...........- 12.00 
All above workplaces, except hotels 
and restaurants in Estevan and 
Melville r 
Employees other than delivery 
boys on foot or bicycle and 
GrIVers ee eee meee cho 
Delivery boys on foot or bicycle. 5.00 
Drivers: acs ck cae nee eee sae 


7.00-11.00 
5.00 
11.00 
Hotels and restaurants in Estevan and 
Melville 
Employees other than bell boys, 
porters, elevator operators and 
Gishiwashers jac mci eerste 


Dishwashers, elevator operators, 
bell boys and porters.......... 8.00 8.00 


bes eS SS eS SSS eee 


6.00- 8.00 
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building supply yards and offices in connection 
therewith and in the storage and transfer busi- 
ness, 25 cents for inexperienced workers in all 
places except theatres and dance halls and 30 
cents in theatres and dance halls and for ex- 
perienced workers in all other places covered. 
In Estevan and Melville part-time workers 
must be paid not less than those working 
overtime. 

The minimum rates for inexperienced work- 
ers, which are set out in the table, apply in 
shops, factories and beauty parlours for 18 
months, increasing each half-year. The learn- 
ing period in hotels and restaurants, except for 
dishwashers, bell boys, elevator operators and 
porters, is one year. In cities, employees in 
the transfer and storage business except for 
office help, messengers and drivers have a 
learning period of six months while boys 
delivering parcels for shops and factories, etc., 
and drivers of horse-drawn or motor vehicles 
in connection with these places and with the 
storage and transfer business are paid the lower 
rate for three months. No learning period is 
required in cities for amusement place em- 
ployees or for messengers in the transfer and 
storage business. 

Rates for apprentices fixed in apprenticeship 
contracts which have been approved by the 
Board or which form part of a trade union 
agreement approved by the Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare or which have been 
registered under any provincial statute super- 
sede the rates stipulated in the minimum 
wage orders. 

The number of inexperienced workers is 
limited in hotels and restaurants in Estevan 
and Melville and in all work-places in cities, 
except beauty parlours, barber shops, theatres 
and amusement places, to 25 per cent of the 
total number of workers. In other work- 
places in Estevan and Melville not more than 
one-third the total number employed may be 


paid the rates for inexperienced workers. The 
proportion of part-time employees is limited 
to 25 per cent in shops and in the storage and 
transfer business in cities and to 334 per cent 
in all establishments covered in Estevan and 
Melville and in factories and hotels and 
restaurants in cities. In beauty parlours and 
barber shops in cities not more than one 
indentured apprentice or inexperienced worker 
may be employed for every experienced worker. 

In hotels and restaurants where a uniform 
other than white is required and not supplied 
by the employer, the worker is to be paid an 
additional 50 cents per week. If lodging and 
21 meals in a week are furnished by the em- 
ployer in cities the maximum charge that may 
be made for a week’s board of 21 meals is 
$4.50, for seven days’ lodging $2, for single 
meals, 20 cents and for a single night’s 
lodging, 30 cents. In Estevan and Melville 
the prices of board and lodging are 50 cents 
less and a night’s lodging 5 cents less while 
the maximum charge for a single meal is 20 
cents as in cities. No deductions from wages 
may be made for civic or statutory holidays 
and the employee may not be required to make 
up the time lost on such days. 

The Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, em- 
powers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to establish standards as to hours of labour 
and wages of any class of persons employed 
in the industry, but no action has been taken 
under this clause. Hours are limited to eight 
in a day by the Coal Miners’ Safety and 
Welfare Act as amended in 1932, except when 
otherwise agreed between employer and em- 
ployee or in case of change of shift or in 
emergency. 

The Public Service Vehicles Act grants the 
Highway Traffic Board power to regulate the 
wages and hours of drivers of passenger and 
goods vehicles but no regulations under this 
Act have been issued. 
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ALBERTA 


In Alberta two statutes provide for the fixing 
by the Board of Industrial Relations of mini- 
mum wages for female and male workers 
respectively. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1925, as amended, 
applies to women in any trade or occupation 
in the province except domestic service. The 
orders issued cover factories; telephone ex- 
changes in cities, towns and villages and those 
serving 100 rural lines or more; shops, theatres 
and places of amusement; beauty shops; 
garages; service stations and _ elevator 
operators; restaurants; laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments and offices. 

The Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936, applies 
to all male workers except farm labourers and 
domestic servants. A general order fixes 
minimum hourly rates throughout the prov- 
ince but it does not apply to indentured 
apprentices, employees governed by schedules 
of wages and hours under the Industrial 
Standards Act or by codes drawn up under 
the Department of Trade and Industry Act, 
or to persons employed on a commission basis 
or for a stated weekly, monthly or yearly 
salary under a contract approved by the 
Board of Industrial Relations to workers hired 
for temporary or seasonal work not for the 
purpose of the employer’s business, persons 
engaged in fighting prairie or forest fires or 
those expressly exempted by the Board of 
Industrial Relations. Further, there are three 
special orders applying to certain other 
classes: (1) boys under 18 delivering mer- 
chandise from shops, (2) men employed in saw 
mills, box factories and other woodworking 
plants and in logging and the railway tie 
industry in rural districts and (3) persons 
working on irrigation projects under the Water 
Resources Act. 

For female learners, rates below the ordinary 
weekly minimum are fixed without regard to 
age. For male workers, lower rates are estab- 
lished for those 18 years of age or younger. 
The learning period for girls and women is 18 
months in bookbinding, engraving and print- 
ing, 12 months in wholesale and retail stores, 
mail-order houses, laundries and dry-cleaning 
and dyeing establishments and six months in 
restaurants. In factories it varies from nine 
to 12 months. In dressmaking, tailoring, fur- 
sewing, millinery and hairdressing and for office 
workers and telephone operators, the appren- 
ticeship period is one year with no fixed rate 
for the first month of employment. Learners 
are limited to 25 per cent of the total female 
staff in all places but telephone exchanges 
where one-third may be student operators. 

All workers within the scope of the Mini- 
mum Wage Acts are governed by the Hours 
of Work Act which limits hours to eight a 


day and 48 a week for females and nine a 
day and 54 a week for males. Certain ex- 
ceptions are permitted in the lumbering in- 
dustry in rural districts and the Board may 
grant exemptions in other industries. Hours 
of labour in excess of those fixed by the 
Hours of Work Act must be paid for at over- 
time rates fixed under the Minimum Wage 
Acts. 

For females, if the weekly hours are 48 or 
less, the first hour in excess of eight in a day 
must be paid for at the regular rate but time 
in excess of nine hours a day and 48 hours a 
week must be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. Male employees, with certain ex- 
ceptions, working more than 10 hours a day 
and 54 hours a week have an overtime rate of 
time and a half. The overtime rate is not 
payable to men engaged in outdoor advertising 
and sign painting in Edmonton and Calgary 
if employed steadily and earning at least $25 
a week for an average week of 50 hours or 
to workers in the lumbering, logging and rail- 
way tie industry in rural districts. 

Except as indicated in the accompanying 
table, the rates for male workers are hourly 
rates with a lower minimum for those em- 
ployed by the week or longer period. Work- 
ers covered by the general order must be 
paid for at least 42 hours a week, if hired 
by the week or longer period, and 40 cents an 
hour for at least four hours if hired for less 
than that period. 

Special provision is also made for part-time 
female workers and for regular female em- 
ployees on short time. The latter, except in 
theatres and telephone exchanges, if working 
less than 40 hours a week, must be paid for 
at least that number of hours; if. working for 
less than 48 but more than 40 the prescribed 
minimum wage may be reduced pro rata. 
Part-time workers, hired by the hour or by 
the day or only for busy periods, who work 
for less than 40 hours a week, must be paid 
not less than 30 cents an hour for at least four 
hours. Girls and women in theatres who work 
less thau six consecutive days a week must 
be paid not less than 50 cents an hour for at 
least two hours and in telephone offices not 
less than 30 cents an hour for four hours. 

Where board or lodging is furnished by the 
employer, women employed iu restaurants may 
not be charged more than $5 for a week’s 
board or 75 cents per day where board for less 
than a week is furnished. For male employees 
the maximum charge for 21 meals per week 
is $5, for single meals 25 cents, and for lodging 
$2 for a full week or 25 cents per day for any 
period less than a week but in logging, lumber- 
ing, etc., the workmen must be furnished with 
board and lodging in addition to the minimum 
wage specified. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ALBERTA 


Mate AND FemMate EMpioyers 


—G6u0QqC—0é0e?R7—0_0€_€—€_"0@M™0_0S $*$0$7TTeanananam@MS$s 


Minimum per Week 


Industries and Occupations 








porte a Apprentices 
eee 
$ $ 
I.—Female Employees— 
Factories: 
12.50 7.00-11.00 
12.50 6 .00-10.00 
12.50 4.00-10.00 
12.50 6.00-10.00 
14.00 7.50-12 .00 
Wholesale and retail stores and mail order houses..........00000cccccccceccccccecccccccccccccce, 12.50 7.50-11.00 
Theatres, motion picture houses, music halls, dance halls, cabarets and places of amusement...... 14.00 14.00 
TANG OTTRUTE, ah ah wie Pees sale S's Dad De Ey a 65 LETHE Fs TOL AG 14.00 6.00-12.00 
Garages, gasoline service stations and the operation of freight and passenger elevators,............. 14.00 14.00 
Heneampenigil, seks. Weare utyiza doh. shies. Maes) save eats ays «««s tdbrddrenweedteny Laramie 12.50 9.00-11.00 
Laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments............0...cccccccccccccecccceceeeececcccccee 12.50 9.50-11.50 
Office employees including auditors, cashiers, telegraph operators, post office assistants, etc........ 14.00 7.50-12.00 
——— eee 
Wagea 
Classes of employees per hour 
eee 
$ 
.—Male Employees— 
General Order— 
Those employed by the week or longer period— 
NCEE NeAre Ol Are. take mili ale carticcs d. . dod. ss uabhusihast ctarabiell wre cvieddmecenue. kates .20 
LUN GE Na LNT ag ES etc escape AN AM ci NOES ON hal ig Ail alls pian Cs i Sanka 25 
Over 18 and under 19 30 
ONO MR clip sabe och uk eal les sina dota richie teens glby's in Aad teaches « arate vod. oacladss Occcco, 33 





Those employed in any other manner than by the week or longer period— 
RINCG AG CORTE DEAE Tt ee th tae TEL sui Mh their ee atu Sota td dda A coamnboreh «hectic : 25 
Over 17 and under 18 
Over 18 and under 19 
DN eae eB a a oe a a) he ute «cus enuc® omen hee ie 40 





Special Orders— 
Retail delivery, boys under 18— 

Employed by the week or longer period: 
NCCE IOI. Votan APR Tew MiREtNal, chia, sss Bhatia heat. ud. Boos. Maaco 7.50 per week 
sgt PRN TN OTOL Pia i, apn A, ART fA GA haa a ROSEN 9.50 % 

Employed by the day: 
UnGer ile 0h cn an. sinh Mahe Ak ates soe »lolg te woRlAalaldn  « « HOW RIND obs Shia Wierda Alas Ward» SER Wais He eidgated .17 per hour 
Over 16 and under 18.,...........sccecces + tia TE SE ARS IN GL Ae eth CaN cy 18 i 

Employed by the hour: 
Winder 1608 Seki tbk. She ocre 4 pee htc be oe, ciao tg cs csaoentaieie Sidgs nw ses led chk was SG LoS .20 ‘id 
Over 10 ONO UNIGL IS. actccy torte ee ace nes Sere sere licbr arava ote e aresek tiecc ee ee ek cae ae 7} es 


Employees hired by the day or for less than 1 week...........cc0cccccececcuceecevecccuuccceuccccce. hy she 
from any city or in towns and villages of less than 1,000....... dhid's Melelartel ehtaraes Be oele cule tere he Pais $30.00 per mth. 


plus board and 
lodging. 


a ner gs sae A RE 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Female Minimum Wage Act, 1934, and 
the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, revise 
earlier statutes. They do not apply to farm 
labourers or domestic servants. The Female 
Minimum Wage Act provides that where a 
minimum has been fixed for employees in any 
industry or occupation, no male person over 
18 years of age may be employed in work 
usually done by female employees at less 
than the minimum wage fixed for such female 
employees. Similarly where a rate has been 
fixed for female employees under 18 years 
of age no male employees under 18 years 
may be employed at a lower wage. 

Orders made under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act cover the mercantile industry; 
manufacturing; personal service in beauty 
parlours; theatres and places of amusement; 
offices; janitor service; fruit and vegetable 
industry; hotels and catering in any establish- 
ment; elevator operators; laundries and dry- 
cleaning works; telephone and telegraph opera- 
tion; fish drying, curing, etc. 

Orders under the Male Minimum Wage Act 
apply to logging, sawmilling and woodworking, 
the shingle industry, box and furniture manu- 
facture, bakeries, the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry, construction, carpenters in some locali- 
ties, shipbuilding, road transport, bus and taxi 
drivers, the mercantile industry, stationary 
engineers, barbers, first-aid attendants, janitors, 
the Christmas tree industry and elevator opera- 
tors. As in the other provinces, special rates 
lower than the minimum wage for experienced 
workers are set for female employees during 
a fixed learning period except in the fruit and 
vegetable industry and for elevator operators. 
A further distinction is made beween in- 
experienced females over 18 and girls under 
18 years of age. The statute stipulates that 
the number of learners over 18 must not exceed 
one-seventh of the total number of female 
employees in any establishment and the aggre- 
gate number of such workers and of girls 
under 18 may not exceed 35 per cent of the 
total female working force. In wholesale and 
retail stores, barber and beauty shops, offices 
and in the hotel and catering industry, the 
rates fixed for inexperienced females may only 
be paid with permission from the Board. In 
the fruit and vegetable industry the lower rates 
for inexperienced and handicapped female 
employees may be paid only to 10 per cent 
of the total number of females. 

The learning period for women over 18 in 
stores, barber shops and beauty parlours, 
offices, laundries and in the fish drying or 
curing industry is one year; in most factories 
it is either six or 12 months but in book- 
binding, printing, clothing, millinery and fur- 
sewing, leather goods, jewellery, and cigar 


manufacture it is 18 months. Six months’ 
experience is required in the hotel and catering 
industry before the full minimum is payable 
and nine months for telephone and telegraph 
operation. Girls under 18 must be paid the 
rate for experienced workers on reaching the 
age of 18 after 18 months’ experience in offices, 
21 months in the mercantile industry and two 
years in beauty shops and laundries. A 
laundry worker must be paid the rate for 
experienced workers after one year if she has 
reached the age of 18. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act, lower 
rates are fixed for those under 21. Such 
employees are limited to 10 per cent of the 
total number in shipbuilding, 15 per cent in 
the fruit and vegetable industry, 334 per cent 
in woodworking and 40 per cent in household 
furniture manufacture. In the mercantile in- 
dustry the minimum rate for those under 21 
varies with the age, the highest rate being 
payable after three years’ experience if the 
employee is over 18 but under 21 years of 
age. Employees over 21 but under 24, are 
required to have 18 months’ experience before 
they are entitled to the full minimum rate. 
No orders apply to apprentices governed by 
the Apprenticeship Act. 

For all female employees but janitresses, 
the minimum weekly rate applies to a specified 
number of hours. In the mercantile industry, 
beauty shops, the hotel and catering industry, 
and in the fishing industry, the rates for 
female workers apply to a week of 40 hours 
or more. In factories, dressmaking, fur-sewing, 
etc., and in laundries, the specified number 
of hours is 48, in offices and for elevator opera- 
tion 374 and in theatres and places of amuse- 
ment 40. Hourly rates are fixed for fruit and 
vegetable packing and canning. 

For part-time work, there are special hourly 
rates for females in the mercantile industry, 
35 cents for experienced workers, 25 to 35 
cents for inexperienced and from 20 to 30 
cents for girls under 18. In factories the part- 
time rate is 294 cents, for elevator operation 
374 cents, in beauty shops 374 cents and from 
27 cents to 35 cents for experienced and in- 
experienced workers respectively, 35 cents in 
theatres and amusement places, 374 cents and 
from 25 cents to 35 cents in hotels and 
catering, 40 cents and from 30 cents to 37} 
cents in offices and 284 cents in laundries. In 
most cases, the employee must be paid for at 
least four hours’ work. 

In road transport, shops and for elevator 
operators and barbers, where minimum weekly 
rates are set for male workers, the rates apply 
also to a specified number of hours and part- 
time work is required to be paid at a higher 
rate. For goods transported by road, for bus 
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drivers and barbers the part-time rate applies 


to a week of less than 40 hours, for elevator 


operators and in the mercantile industry to 
a week of less than 374 hours and for taxi- 
cab drivers to a day of less than 10 hours. 
For part-time work, minimum hourly rates 
of 45, 35 and 50 cents are fixed for barbers 
and taxicab and bus drivers respectively in 
Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich. In 
shops, part-time rates range from 15 to 40 
cents an hour, according to age and experience 
and in road transport from 20 to 45 cents 
according to the vehicle driven. 

The Hours of Work Act limits working hours 
for both male and female employees in 
practically all the establishments covered by 
the Minimum Wage Orders to eight a day and 
48 a week except when the Board of Industria] 
Relations makes special regulations permitting 
longer hours for some classes or at certain 
seasons. No overtime rates have been esta- 
blished for female workers except in the fruit 
and vegetable industry, for telephone and 
telegraph operators and employees in the hotel 
and catering industry. In the fruit and vege- 
table industry, the regular minimum hourly 
rate applies to a 10-hour day. For two addi- 
tional hours in the industry, excluding can- 
neries between June 1 and December ol, 
1939, 45 cents an hour must be paid to at least 
90 per cent of the female workers and 374 
cents to the others. After 12 hours’ work 
the minimum rates for 90 per cent and 10 
per cent of the employees are 60 and 50 cents 
an hour respectively. In canneries until 
December 31, 1939, the first two hours of 
overtime have a minimum rate of 40 cents 
for at least 90 per cent of those employed and 
37% cents for the others. For subsequent hours 
the rates are 54 cents and 50 cents for these 
two. groups. Telephone and telegraph operators 
and hotel and catering employees must be 


paid time and one-half after working eight. 


hours a day and 48 hours a week. For tele- 
phone and telegraph operators the maximum 
overtime for emergencies is 56. This does 
not apply to operators customarily on duty 
from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. who may work 10 hours 
a day instead of eight. 


Overtime rates for males are fixed for first- 
aid attendants and in transport and the fruit 
and vegetable industry. In the last mentioned 
industry, excluding the canning of fruits and 
vegetables from June 1 to December 31, 1939, 
for the first two hours in excess of 10 hours a 
day, males over 21 and those under 21 years 
of age must be paid at least 57 cents and 42 
cents an hour respectively. For extra hours, 
the minimum rates are 76 and 56 cents for 
these classes. The special rates for overtime 
in canneries for the specified period during the 
same hours are 524 and 373 cents with 70 cents 
and 50 cents the minimum hourly rates after 
the twelfth hour. First-aid attendants for time 
in excess of their regular hours and taxicab 
drivers working more than 10 hours a day must 
be paid for such time at the rate of 50 cents 
and 45 cents an hour respectively. Bus drivers 
in the towns named above have an overtime 
rate of 674 cents an hour for all work after 
nine hours in a day or 50 in a week. In 
certain other branches of the road transport 
industry time in excess of 50 hours must be 
paid for at rates varying from 40 to 60 cents 
an hour but the hours that may be worked are 
limited to 54 a week. 


Deductions for board and lodging for females 
in the hotel and catering industry and for 
male and female elevator operators may not 
exceed $4 per week for 21 meals, $2 per week 
for lodging or 25 cents per meal. During the 
off-season, females employed in the hotel 
and catering industry in summer resorts in 
unorganized territory may be paid a minimum 
of $25 per month together with room and 
board instead of the weekly rate if such 
arrangement is approved by the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations. A maximum of $1.25 per 
day for board and lodging is permitted to be 
deducted from the wages of men in the saw- 
mill and logging industry in some districts. 

In the case of janitors, where free living 
quarters are not provided, the maximum rent 
that may be charged is $20 or $25 according 
to the size of the apartment and deductions 
for gas and electricity may not exceed $4 per 
month, 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Mane AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
NN —————————————————————————————————eeeeeee 










Per Week 
Industries and Occupations Experienced Tnexperienced Girls 
Workers Workers under 18 
AP De ae ra a RSI MS SS A AEP aR Sony) tN eas 216, 
$ $ $ 
L—Female Employees— 
Retail and wholesale stoveS......ccccccccccccccvccvctonecescvevevecvassees 12.50 9.00-12.00 + .50-11.00 
Manufacturing: a te 
Bookbinding, engraving, printing, dressmaking, tailoring, millin- 
ery, taxidermy, clothing, jewellery, fur, leather goods an 
GUOAIB SC one ee pct ee cae to ots tee acme tietts ves sire bie Bess 14.00 7.00-13 .00 7.00-13 .00 
All‘other manufacturing sess ac. Nae Me eR IAg ei lroleteleteies « «sic ciein ciajels\<leyaib 14.00 8.00-12.00 8.00-12.00 
Personal services: 

Beauty parlours and barber shops..........cceccecccccescccceveves 14.25 10.00-13 .00 10.00-13 .00 
Theatres, music halls, et6...:.<h:. ‘+ ssebieis seer ests panne oaseie. 14.25 14.25 14.25 
OPRCER 0 'd.ck 25 WSR AD x Bi RSs OIE Be AA OR AE AEs > od Bigs tained ais 15.00 11.00-14.00 11.00-14.00 

Frutt and vegetable industry: 
Canning, preserving, drying and packing...........-+eseceeseeceees .80 per hour. 225 per hour |..cedecsecee Bhi 
Canning June 1-Dec. 31, 1030... casnasemcbie meth socebersncncees 27 ie! +25, Me as [ete atacacattcnn se eae © 
Hotel and catering industry: 
Includes hospitals, nursing homes, clubs, dining rooms or kitchens 
in connection with industrial and commercial establishments 
and any place where food is cooked, prepared and served for a 
price (not applicable in nurses or hospitals)...........+..+++++: 14.00 9 .00-12 .00 9 .00-12.00 
Blevator operator gs side <oisreswyicists «aaulenes chic eaae odes ae ++ .c0imieine.sefee's See rates for males below 
Laundries, dry cleaning and dye works.......+¢.0e+00+ 50 Sonar. 13.50 9.00-12.00 9.00-11.00 
JONG CESSES 22 cic he See Oe ee eee A eee OTO Tai ere «oie sins etetetre + Stee See rates for males below 
Fishing industry: , 
Preparing, preserving, drying, curing, smoking and packing (except 
CAnMed.), fish dr voeersicte Seirevas) Waly ea re toe eeyeletele alaisl> 6s» « Hotell, c1areletons 15.50 12.75-14.75 12.75-14.75 
Telephone and telegraph operators.........0.ccecececccaccceceeeeecececes 15.00 11.00-13 .00 11.00-13 .00 
ec mmm 
Industries and Occupations Wages 
PA UMSR ALLA aS DAMES Ecc Med! 2 See a LER De SUR) Le ahs DOE ER SR SE EE 8) SEB a FN 9 
$ 
I.— Male Employees— 
Logging Industry (includes the cutting of poles, ties, shingle-bolts, mining-props and piles, and all operations 
in or incidental to driving, rafting and booming): 
Cool’ and! bunk-House OCCUPATIONS ee ee uae «clk ss + +.s 010 01s cjuie sie/esieielele'sio.sie slejeinielsieieie o1@ susielnis Cie s)eiszeiels co 2.75 per day 
Making of shingle-bolts (felling, bucking and splitting).............cseecscecrcececcccrcscsceceees 1.30 per cord 
Grade-and: tracisoecupations .scegane cilcls «wale k’> « 10 ciara ollere/ain|s’s oye sidiave oi¥ielois » eye's creisole ereyerein) sisteloielois «1 .87% her hr. 
ATT Other CINPIOY OCS... fas Waste a ie ie anak Reis oss scp cap ccre culties sa eds sa nigne a ciines oslo siskioare 40) 9G 
Sawmill Industry (includes sawmills and planing mills): 
Cook and bunk-house occupations.........csccseeescceceee re, Crag oyivela eis bee cee ees el aloteie nie, ata loig aisienats 2.75 per day 
per hour 
Pergons 21 years or over*..... Sie ee ssseians ae egiia4. Wei. &e:dhaualere use Mec erstebeiO mare sb epetopuatate ead oroad vislaeraeek ine 40 
Shingle Industry (excludes shingle-bolt operations)...........eccceccscccceecceeceees Be ROS OCR St 40 
Christmas tree industry* (all operations in or incidental to the cutting, gathering, hauling and shipping of 
Christmas’ trees) cise hk iio wie atte CEPR ince ble fs Sino ac o clbieiploteitln/ole tus claidejettle lola stelciave Gelert s eistsreisieis Rvelclets.: 40 
Boz Manufacturing Industry (wooden boxes, barrels, kegs, tierces, pails and other wooden containers): 
Persons! 2) years. OF OVEN sinc nc aire miidetas cis tioiaie is) s a: vieis ie; clelelniecershe apctauc al s/etalole icicle’ sleletetelerse sieistsinte clafeles .40 
Persons over 1Sand Under 2l vears seen iesc.ss.ss,s,0 6 / s.s loi s/c\o elaiele oleislove slate alee sisjerele lols lolaieivislvisioin isisie\sis 30 
‘Persona under 18 years eres meme eet eiiels ceiesiciess sos d'e we ele aieaiesiere sisters AP cae aeick AC Rivers sre 225 
Woodworking Industry (includes the making of sash and doors, cabinets, show cases, office and store fixtures, 
wood furniture, veneer products and general millwork): 
Persons: 21 ears And Over. vseriie arse eins eiaietors whos <ie'eicle/e siejore clelste, slofereee Lutes Bat eorae Ws leisios -40 
Persons over 18 and under 21 years..... Meals este ss Lisle Dido ee PIA ea oe eh See ber -30 
Persons under 18 years ors pectin tic setsicterc’ «Ss sicjeje eielerc tie aletelolala oe Mis Cisis sista moe eisisielelewsie’ see eles iets 25 
Household Furniture Manufacturing Industry: 
Persons 21 years and OVETL.........sscceceseccccees a Sior hiclet eels idls,tiele ete ia avals Liciaereiateters Here cade na etek ore .40 
Persone 20 (years: cic vatict tis» ale neaiehe ere Ee 'a)areipia/a-a avare wieleieveere tate we SS elate ot .35 
Persons 1G OATS oe. ac Hecate ob ete sie eieieteietotelciel* s'nis.0,0 o's aisipiueitis siete sieie/< oe slsieisvele .30 
Persons 1S VeaTs.c cc sclce ee Ce eccemalils wes eccteeeebsic Cea ta ars tte ars! asad olstale rier eraataiers’ « oltvecale calor’ 274 
Persons wlZAyvOars.. seas c eee ate nie miatetareleie tows’ e/sjere-b131 ap 80s 8.i0's a leietele in oterharetorer A datalate at rorte ei s.0 ee ite ei 25 
Persons under? yearss, «. csitnclse cciaeicteisie. » visieis'« cis:nje, ela/elo sicle/elolals ofeicin’e © tlalein’s einteiale wielelsieyevsiris weir -20 


* Not more than 10 per cent of those over 21 in saw-mills and box manufacturing and not more than 15 percentof allem- 
ployees in the Christmas tree industry may be paid a minimum of 30 cents an hour. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA—Concluded 


Mate AND FEMALE Emrtorres—Concluded 










Industries and Occupations Wages 
Per hour 
_II,—Male Employees—Concluded ets. 
Baking industry (manufacture and delivery of bread, biscuits and cakes): 
Ea eaA Hernan RUM RRUAN DINO. <8, Od Ce, 20" SPT iy 40 
Reese SP MONIR se erat Wise. arg lm Leslius... va. muni denis, Mlodk is un ae 35 
ead Baal ena taeda: at caus Lone: Kee MEG OU, Lene Gee 30 
MEE POURES VOM eds ren sls SRA, | Reh BANCO eNse The ony eashiea 25 
' Fruit and vegetable industry: 
Canning, preserving, drying and packing— 
ig nae hey CMS CRA SPORCE MIDST 88 84 Re 4 Ds rc 38 
1 oe Sil SSM cat Rae oy RA ly ROE Da ain Mane RE Ca Re to 28 
Canning June 1-Dec. 31, 1939— 
SE eae Aker akg 4s  pocbieiaesssve casecs cs bOI el Re CM 35 
Be ae Aaa etd MVE ule ue ee 25 
Construction industry: 
Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, Saanich, 
West Vancouver, Burnaby and North Vancouver: 
EoOURRD Kenhiaad rear now. ONIN aldiiol.....TERT. dmsmish, orate t 45 
Bede CLONE is aE Me oe vm gis ac ee ET 35 
Rest of province: 
Persons 21 years and over....... WEES ain \e 9 Sait a H a Rial cha lin ale neta Niss 9.5 isin uitde od tis uc okdkie. 40 
Pia ba See Ga ae ERE OBEN OL USA ORM TY x cam TE 30 
Carpentry trade (except maintenance men ), construction or alteration of buildings and structures: 
Victoria and southern part of Vancouver Island, Vancouver, North Vancouver and New Westminster, 
the municipalities of districts of Burnaby and West Vancouver, district of North Vancouver and 
the 3ootenay ares........920%.....6...: ales os gis ve om EMR I LISS LEIS. . bait he 6 Hue edds Meise SEMEN oat CEs 75 
Shipbuilding: F 
Persons 21 years and over employed as ship-carpenters, shipwrights, joiners, boat builders, or 
Woorccanlkens. ivi. wits Utase «2 ORS. BNO RMIT, LE AUORIE, Luli cath. 674 
Pe EGS AL Tea BAL GVCE sg UMANY IL. ieaicinraiyyrieis ascent ce el: 50 
POMS GCE ZU YOST sce vsl ie dysn MANNY |. POM) Fu DD UD aoe OV ne 25 
Road transport, excluding passenger transport: 
Operators of motor vehicles of 2,000 pounds net weight or over and of horse-drawn vehicles (other 
than bread or mith yetail deliveryimen\ii is). ..1 607 ¥ueiiin dyin. avdven verte, ee 2 40 
Operators of motor vehicles of less than 2,000 pounds net weight (other than bread or milk retail 
deliverymen and PDOUP ON CIO ONIVEIR I es |. 0s... 0 aca k ene I re LGR ne 35 
pc meTNaN, coer. Mali ee ee 25 
Bicycle riders and foot messengers employed exclusively on delivery or messenger work (but not 
those employed exclusively by wholesale or retail trade establishments),.................... 17 
peamareies Sie helpera nis ai Mna ke ee ne 35 
rivers of retail milk or bread Gelivery vehicles... sso e. 1 ony, eT ee aT OILS 40 
Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles other than retail delivery of bread and milk.................... 40 
Bus drivers (public conveyances for more than 7 passengers ): 
Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay atid Saanich: .) oc.) ...ebss cee ds Bialesebole tN Sethe eR US «cele eRe one 45 
Tazicab drivers (public conveyances for 7 or fewer passengers ): r 
Pe: Me ay oe nase neve ant « SGN rats s « ROME MIRIIT., “as Uk y Aes smpetcn. pallies cekt§ $ 2.75 per day 
Nactoures Pachimnals, Oak Bay aud Suaniol tcc. coco ee tate Tae roenanes Ell ale & fi 
Retail and wholesale stores: 
yes ONL OVOE. Mt Wisin «AMMa sc aie ascii os catear eek Bisiavesstties elaeiaenc ae ds isveretees eta $15 per wk 
21 years and under 24, inexperienced or partly experienced.................... SOO EGO AS cman. $ 9-13 per wk. 
18 and under 21 years, inexperienced or bartlyexperiencsd abe) Y Ab dAisia suse con dbclecuieetdl 3 
18 and under 21 employed not more than 5 ERE Wes 74 hay aad lhe eat ade alge "2 IN cu A hed .30 
Persons commencing under 21 JOOEES «cite hiad eee cos sEe AAD OURS edad ves Mise a Oreo bel. $6 per wk. if un 
er 17 yrs.-$13 
for age 20. wx 
Stationary steam engineers: 
With certificate of competency under Boiler Inspection Act, where required.....................-.-.. .50 
With special or temporary certificate or where certificate of competency not required................ -40 
Barbering (excludes those employed in beauty parlours or hairdressing shops while working on women or 
Sal rea Ons. Sk. wnat Seca dm meee piaes taeErckian cisly staat: sat usioukhe cere $18 per wk. 
levator onerdtors. i /0ih os eee Sil Ads oa): mldiels oui cv Se Rails MEM EOE EIS. ye Fie REM Be NLS $14 * 
First aid attendants (male) of any age with certificate of competency (assistant first aid attendants to be 
PALI TO mare Nien Vhs eds amie dweks Merde Os. arn imei. SEOPOTEA LI) a Sie cferdhe ate te ARS ARS $4 per day 
Janitors (including janitors, janitor-cleaners or janitor-firemen): 
Janitor on premises, apartment building of 48 suites or more........... Shreiste.s Stop AGELs & viet Ai ous Blea ce 22 $125 per m. 
Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of 23 to 47 suites...... Siete Satsile ce brace Aine cates $75 to $123 perm: 
Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of 5 to 22 suites................... SCORE COME ere $22 to $73 per,m. 


All other janitors 
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Wages and Hours of Labour Under Quebec Collective Agreements Act 
and Schedules of Wages and Hours under Industrial Standards 
Acts in Certain Provinces 


In certain provinces, legislation provides 
that the wage rates and hours of labour 
agreed upon by representatives of employers 
and workers in a trade or industry for a 
locality, district or the whole province may 
be made obligatory on all employers and 


NOVA 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act, which was summarized in the 
Lanour Gazette, July, 1936, page 604 with 
amendments in Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1937, 
page 861 is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario which is summarized below. 
It is, however, restricted to ithe building and 
construction industry in Halifax and Dart- 


employees concerned by Order in Council on 
the recommendation of the Minister in charge 
of the administration of labour legislation. 
Such rates of wages and hours of labour are 
noted below and are applicable to both male 
and female workers unless otherwise stated. 


SCOTIA 


Construction 


The wage rates and hours so in effect are 
shown below. Provision is made in all sche- 
dules for time and one half for overtime and 
double time for work on Sundays and holidays. 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN HALIFAX AND 
DARTMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA. 


OOS" >——————=— 


cee “S 
we eSla . pian —— ourly ours 
mouth, excluding government and municipal Tac iigotaeee 
employees and any employee performing tem- rate 
work the total amount of which does $ 
side? lah ian the ae si tO ; Bricklayers.,...+.«. 0+ ses st sslemerneels: 001 1.00 44 
not exceed $25. Five schedules were in effect Carpentet nce ene ee 10 44 
: : 3 ectrical workers...........-+..+-+-+ 8 44 
by Orders in Council under this Act at the Plasterers and cement finishers......... .80 44 
‘ Plumbers and steamfitters............. .85 44 
end of the year 1939: 
py fieher ee ely Dalat $2 6 OR A ee 
QUEBEC 


Collective Labour Agreements Act 


The text of this Act, which amends the 
Workmen’s Wages Act, was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerrs, May, 1938, page 503 with 
amendments in the issue of June, 19389, page 
576, and the Workmen’s Wages Act was sum- 
marized in the issue of July, 1937, page 746. 
Under this Act any party to a collective agree- 
ment made between the representatives of an 
association of employees and the representatives 
of an association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Council through the provincial Minister 
of Labour to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which govern wages, hours of labour, ap- 
prenticeship, classification of operations, deter- 
mination of classes of employers and employees 
and all such provisions as the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council may deem in conformity with 
the spirit of the Act, made obligatory on 
all employers and employees in the trade, in- 
dustry, commerce or occupation within the 
district determined in the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and thirty 
days is then allowed for filing of objections 
and the Minister may hold an inquiry. After 
this period, if the Minister considers that 


the terms of the agreement “have acquired 
a preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement obli- 
gatory from the date of publication of the 
Order in Council in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. Any Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council at any time. 
They do not apply to the Government of 
Quebec or its departments or services, nor 
to work done by a third party for the 
Government under a contract providing for 
a scale of minimum wages. The agreements 
under this Act are enforced within the in- 
dustry itself by joint committees composed 
of representatives of both employers and 
employees. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937; proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act in the issues from 
July, 1937, to July, 19388; proceedings under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act in 
the issues beginning July, 19388. 
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The wages and hours in effect at the end 
of 1939 under agreements so made obligatory 
in various industries in the whole or part 
of the Province are noted below. 


Mining: Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 


Iron Oxip—e Minina.—Mines producing iron 
oxide (ochres) in Red Mill and within 50 
miles of it are covered by an obligatory 
agreement (Lasour Gazette, December, 1937, 
and February, 1940). Minimum hourly wage 
rates are 35 cents for workers working in 
the mines, 374 cents for those working in 
the establishments and 45 cents for millers. 
Hours are limited to 48 per week, with over- 
time and all work on Sundays and holidays 
to be paid at time and one-half, 


Burwine Mareriats INpustry, Province or 
QurBEc.—See below under “Manufacturing: 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


Baxine Inpustry.—Agreements approved 
by Orders in Council as to wages and other 
working conditions in this industry provide 
for the following minimum weekly wage rates 
and maximum hours: Quebec City and Dis- 
trict—for Quebec city, Levis and within 15 
miles of them, foremen to be paid $24, journey- 
men $21, provided a certain minimum quantity 
of flour is baked per week, delivery salesmen 
$16, with a 62-hour week for both bakery 
workers and delivery salesmen and overtime 
payable at time and one-half; for the rest 
of the district, corresponding rates are $19.55 
for foremen and $17 for journeymen, $14.40 
for salesmen, with a 72-hour week and over- 
time payable at time and one-half (Lasour 
Gazette, December, 1937, April, 1938, January, 
April, June and August, 1939, January 1940). 
Three Rivers—bakers $16 to $23, apprentice 
bakers $6 to $12; delivery salesmen $15, these 
rates being payable for a certain quantity of 
flour baked per man per week and extra pay 
for extra quantities baked (Lasour Gazerts, 
March, 1938). Magog—bakers 18 to 29 cents 
per hour, delivery men 25 cents (Lasour 
Gazette, October, 1938, and January and 
October, 1939). Granby—bakers $12 to $22, 
with a 60-hour week and overtime payable 
at time and one-half (Lasour GazerTs, 
October, 1938). Montreal Island—bakers $21 
to $25, helpers $18, apprentices $12, with a 
60-hour week and overtime payable at regular 
hourly rates (Lasour GazettE, October, 1939). 
Hull district—bakers $12 to $28, apprentice 
bakers $6 to $12; pastry cooks $20, apprentice 
pastry cooks $6 to $15; hours 60 per week, with 
overtime payable at regular hourly rates 
(Lasour Gazette, June and October, 1935 and 
October, 1938). 
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Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


SHoz Manvracturtnc—The agreement 
covers both male and female employees in 
the boot and shoe manufacturing industry 
throughout the province (Lasour Gazerrs, 
October, 1937, March, June and December, 
1938, July and October, 1939). Employees are 
divided into six trade classes according to 
the skill required for the operation. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for each class and for the 
apprentices to the first four classes are ag 
follows: 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES PER HOUR 








Class ZoneI | Zone Il | Zone 1II 
cents cents cents 
J bbw bah asa coal risgpa per ae rat 55 524 48 
Apprentices: 
1st six months........ 33 31 29 
2nd six months........ 41 384 36 
bag ise a re, ae PSR SONI 45 424 39 
Apprentices............. 26 25 23 
10 Be eee a etc deli ay 35 33 31 
Apprentices............. 21 20 18 
Ay Sater eit Neal WE RORY are 25 24 22 
Apprentices............. 18 17 16 
More CATE Me SLE dees Seay 18 17 16 
Ye eA ON a PE 13 124 114 


Minimum wage rates for women or men who 
take the place of women employees on an 
operation not mentioned in the classified list 
of operations are as follows:— 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES 








Zone I |Zone II|ZonelII|Zone lV 


————————— | | | 


$ 
20% of female employees. 7.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
15% of female employees.| 9.00 8.00 7.50 7.00 
65% of female employees.| 11.00} 10.00 9.50 9.00 





Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products, 
etc. 


Fur MaAnuracturina Inpustry.—Orders in 
Council for this industry were summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette, September and October, 
1938 and October, 1939. 


For the city of Quebec the following mini- 
mum wage rates are payable for a week of 
48 hours with overtime at time and one-half; 
in the city of Quebec—first class cutters $27, 
second class cutters $24, third class cutters 
$18, journeymen blockers $20, female operators 
and finishers $14 for first class, $12 for second 
class. 

For the Island of Montreal and within 50 
miles of it (Lasour Gazerre, September and 
October, 1938), minimum weekly wage rates in 
industrial and wholesale establishments (ex- 
cluding the fur dressing and dyeing industry) 
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are: first class cutters $36.50, second class 
$29.50; first class male operators $29.50, second 
class $21.50; first class female operators $21.50, 
second class $16.50; first class finishers (femaie) 
$19.50, second class (female) $15.50; first class 
apprentice cutters, blockers and trimmers $22, 
second class $14; first class examiners $25.50, 
second class $14.00, second class employed by 
trimmers $14. The hours are 40 per week in 
the Island of Montreal and within 10 miles 
of it and 48 in the rest of the Montreal 
district, overtime at time and one-half. 


For the Island of Montreal and within 50 
miles of it (LaBour GazeTrs, September, 1938), 
minimum hourly wage rates in retail esta- 
blishments are: qualified cutters 95 cents for 
Class A, and 80 cents for ciass B, operators 
75 and 60 cents, finishers 70 and 55 cents, 
blockers 55 and 35 cents, female operators 
55 and 40 cents, female finishers 50 and 40 
cents respectively; in the retail establish- 
ments of the Montreal district which are out- 
side the Island of Montreal and located in 
towns of less than 25,000 population, however, 
these minimum rates may be 25 per cent less. 
The hours are 40 per week in the Island of 
Montreal and 48 outside the Island, with over- 
time at time and one-half. 


Grove MANUFACTURING (FinE Guiovss), Prov- 
INCE oF QurBEec—The agreement for cutters, 
operators and blockers of fine gloves covers 
the whole Province (Lasour GazetTrs, April, 
1939). Hours are limited to 49 per week. 
Wages are piece rates which are specified for 
each operation, with lower rates set for smaller 
cities and towns, and in the case of operators 
and blockers, still lower rates for rural districts. 
(This agreement was to expire December 31, 
1939, but a request for the extension of a new 
agreement had already been published.) 


Groves Curtinc (WorKk Guoves), PRovINcE 
or QueBec.—An agreement covering the cutting 
of work gloves was summarized in the LaBour 
Gazette, April, 1939. Hours are 48 per week, 
and wages are piece rates as set by the agree- 
ment with the rates in smaller municipalities 
10 per cent less than in larger cities and 
towns. 


Manufacturing: Textiles, Clothing, etc. 


Men’s, Boys’, YourHs’, CHILDREN’S AND 
JUVENILES’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QuEsEc.—This industry throughout the Prov- 
ince is covered by an agreement made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council, the last one 
coming into effect November 20, 1937, with 
amendment from December 4, 1939, (LaBour 


Gazerre, December, 1937 and December, 
1939). (The manufacture of shirts, overalls, 
mackinaw coats, etc., is not included in the 
agreement.) The province is divided into 
three zones: Zone I is the Island of Montreal 
and the area within 10 miles of its limits, 
Zone II is the area within 75 miles of the 
boundaries of Zone I, Zone III is the rest of 
the province. The hours are 44 per week in 
Zone I and 48 hours in Zones II and III; 
overtime pay is time and one-half in Zone I 
and time and one-quarter in Zones II and III. 


Piece work rates may be fixed instead of 
hourly rates, provided that such rates do not 
yield less than the hourly rates established 
in this agreement. 


In the coats, pants and vests departments, 
class AA consists of skilled cutters in all three 
departments; class A, of head operators and 
shape sewers or underbasters by machine in 
the coat department and pocket makers and 
tape sewers in the vest department; class BB, 
of pocket makers and skilled trimmers in the 
coat department, back and front pocket makers, 
trimmers and seamers in the pants department 
and skilled trimmers and second operators in 
the vest department; class B, of fitters and 
off-pressers in the coat department, leg pressers 
in the pants department and off-pressers in the 
vest department; class C, of edge basters, 
second basters, shapers and top collar makers 
in the coat department and lining stitchers in 
the pants department; class D, of examiners, 
joiners (second operators), lining makers and 
pocket tackers in the coat department, lining 
sewers and top pressers, cloth waistband sewers 
in the pants department, fitters in the vest 
department; class EE, of steam machine pres- 
sers and underpressers in the coat department 
and general underpressers in the vest depart- 
ment; class E, of choppers, lining basters, 
machine edge basters and undercollar basters 
in the coat department, pocket makers and 
outside seamers on boys’ shorts and bloomers 
and juvenile pants, lining sewers and stitchers 
on boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
in the pants department; class FF, of under- 
pressers in the pants department; class F, of 
armhole basters, buttonhole makers, lapel 
makers and sleeve makers in the coat depart- 
ment, buttonhole makers, fitters, inside seamers 
on boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
and trimming makers in the pants department, 
buttonhole makers, basters, lining makers and 
vee sewers in the vest department; class G, 
of bottom of collar and leaf of collar fellers, 
canvas basters, canvas makers, coat finishers, 
general hands, inside coat tackers, button 
sewers in the coat department, button sewers, 
examiners, finishers, fly makers, loop makers, 
pocket sergers and tackers in the pants depart- 
ment, brushers, button sewers, examiners, 
finishers, general hands, ticket sewers in the 
vest department; class H, of buttonhole tackers, 
fellers of bottom of sleeve linings, pocket closers, 
sleeve lining tackers and basters, ticket pocket 
makers in the coat department, buttonhole tack- 
ers and cleaners in the pants department and 
buttonhole tackers and cleaners in the vest 
department; class K, of basting pullers (male). 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN COATS, 
PANTS AND VESTS DEPARTMENTS, TO DECEM- 
BER 3, 1939* 





Class Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
1 PES S58 SIE NG EES 76 68 64 
Se ee Oe ETAT, Cae EL 71 64 61 
BBA Ae Bees hee 65 58 55 
De sian Leeann 63 56 53 
ONS), . ch RRR COEEAS, ORES 60 54 51 
D hii ee ee ra CLS 8) 53 48 45 
TE oc AO cee oe 47 42 40 
By TUPELO a, Bae 45 40 38 
BR vasaseeies wettest ce sack tex 38 34 32 
I 1) Rats = al ik aye ain pt 36 32 30 
CLZOR To es. Se es 31 28 26 
H—ist 6 months............ 17 15 13 
2nd6 months. )./.2. 254.) 20 18 17 
8rd 6 months............ 24 21 19 
4th 6 months............ 28 25 23 
After 2 years............ 31 28 26 
Wer REI sole ave ere eietcio eae ie soy oes 16 14 13 
Apprentice choppers— 
1st 6 months............ 18 16 15 
2nd 6 months........... 23 20 19 
SraiG months. aen.. .deo< 274 25 23 
4th Gimonths s45.,..-4 5. 324 29 28 
5th 6 months............ 374 34 be 
After 23 years........... 45 41 36 
Apprentice trimmers— 
IstiOpmonths. # oacolscee ot 18 16 15 
ana oimonths... 49500013 20 18 17 
8rd 6 months............ 23 20 19 
4th 6 months............ 25 23 21 
5th 8 months: : 2)... 2.2... 273 25 23 
6th 6 months............ 31 28 raf 
After 3 years............ 374 34 32 





* From December 4, 1939, employees are to receive 
either a 10 per cent increase in their earnings or a 10 per cent 
increase in their minimum hourly wage rates (the latter only 
> bet has been given by the employer by December 15, 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN MANUFAC- 
TURE OF ODD PANTS, TO DECEMBER 3, 1939* 








Class ZoneI | ZoneIl | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Skilled cutters. 0.0... sen. oe 68 61 59 
Front and back pocket 
makers, trimmers, and 
BOSIMETS (25's Nessa 614 554 524 
Lining stitchers and leg 
DTOSSOTS? |. Aceh Sense nace cine 57 51 48 
Lining sewers and top pres- 
TPSUES. 5 TPR AAE BOR 50 45 424 


se 
Choppers for odd _ pants; 

pocket makers, lining sew- 
E ers, stitchers, and seamers 
k (outside) on boys’ longs, 
' shorts and bloomers...... 41 37 35 
Fitters, underpressers, trim- 

ming makers, buttonhole 

makers, seamers (inside) 

on boy’s longs, shorts and 


bloomrerat).. S)8.01..Y 50. 33 30 28 
Fly makers, pocket sergers, 

tackers, button sewers, 

finishers, loop makers, ex- 

BIMINGTSS Hs desea le sess e 283 253 243 

leaners and _ buttonhole 

tackers— 

1st 6 months.............. 16 14 13 

2nd'6 months? je. one cee 18 16 15 

3rd 6 months; '...522%..-.. - 214 19 18 

4th 6 months.............. 25 22 20 

After 2 years.............. 284 25 22 





*From December 4, 1939, employees are to receive 
either a 10 per cent increase in their earnings or a 10 per cent 
increase in their minimum hourly rere rates (the latter only 
i yr has been given by the employer by December 15, 

939). 
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In the manufacture of infants’ and childrens’ 
clothing up to the age of 6 years, not exceed- 
ing size 24, as well as sportswear, and for 
girls’ clothing up to the age of 14 years, 
providing such clothing is manufactured 
entirely by the same method and manner of 
production as that used in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry and is not made by a manu- 
facturer, contractor or jobber principally 
engaged in the cloak and suit industry, the 
following minimum rates apply :— 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR MANUFAC- 
TURE OF INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTH- 
ING, TO DECEMBER 8, 1939* 








Class Zonel | ZoneII | Zone IIt 
cents cents cents 
Skilled markers............. 68 61 59 
Primmerseye Gace asa, 614 554 523 
Shape makers............... 53 48 45 
Tape sewers, offpressers, 
sleeve hangers............ 53 48 45 
Pocket makers.............. 44 40 38 
Steam machine pressers, 
choppers, machine edge 
basters, buttonhole mak- 
ers, pocket tackers, joiners, 
second operators, lining 
makers, shapers........... 35 314 30 
Sleeve makers, lapel mak- 
ers, armhole basters, coat 
finishers, button sewers, 
general hands, canvas 
makers, canvas basters, 
underpressers............. 30 27 254 
Sleeve lining tackers, sleeve 
lining sewers, undercollar 
makers, pocket closers, 
basting pullers, buttonhole 
tackers, cleaners, size tick- 
et sewers, brushers— 
Apprentices— 
IstiG. months 4/34... 5s.) 17 15 14 
2nd 6 months........... 19 17 16 
Sra 6 months... eee ses 23 21 20 
4th 6 months............ 27 24 23 
After 2 years............ 30 27 254 


*From December 4, 1939, employees are to receive 
either a 10 per cent increase in their earnings or a 10 per cent 
increase in their minimum hourly wage rates (the latter only 
if yee has been given by the employer by December 15, 


Women’s Cioak AND Suir Inpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QvueEBEC—The Order in Council 
approving the agreement for this industry 
governs conditions throughout the Province 
in the production, for women and girls over 
14 years, of cloaks, coats, suits and woollen 
skirts (Lasour Gazette, October, 1937). The 
hours are 40 per week, with provisions for 
limited overtime in certain seasons at regular 
rates; in other cases, time and one-half rates 
are payable. 
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The following minimum wage rates apply 
to these occupations:— 








Class Wages per hour 
cents 

Hully skilled cntters. . 5.15... aatdneieleae 80 
Semi-skilled cutters.............eee08- 55 
SETUINIMNOTS: Valeo an he sp evcisiettitas ste etnale 60 
Par PAVOLS, Fe ates ck. wie clah old bogies hiees 65 
Assistant fur tailors. <......0..00cheeceee 44 
Button sewers, general hands and ex- 

NTEITIOLSE os seca tek Cihga Bs > #/psio 0's 34 


In the following crafts, work may be done 
on a piece work or time work basis, but in 
either case the following minimum wage rates 
will apply :— 








Class Wages per hour 
cents 
Skilled operators (male).............++- 80 
Skilled operators (female).............. 64 
Section operators (male or female)...... 80 
Mopipressers 1. 0f2ea. uli o/s Meet ata 80 
Machine pressers..........cccsccscceees 80 
‘Under pressers yey ee Seta Se ee 75 
PIECE, PLESSETS:. Noes 9 EG Ble Sawer 45 
Lining Makers Oe... utes sce ales poeeess 42 
Winishers: oo. SOM es SRR eck ekls hee 42 
Skirtimakersile 20. slate sic sae 42 
Machine basters, hand basters and 
special machine operators............. 44 
Semi-skilled operators (male)........... 55 
Semi-skilled operators (female)......... 493 





Apprentices are limited to 5 per cent of the 
number of those employed in an establish- 
ment. Apprentice operators, pressers and 
cutters to start at $7 per week, with advances 
every six months to a minimum of $22 at 
the end of three years. 


Men’s AND Boys’ Hat anp Cap INDUSTRY, 
ProvINce oF QueEsEC.*—This industry, which 
includes the manufacture of hats and caps for 
men, boys and children, is governed by an 
agreement made obligatory for the Province 
of Quebec (Lasour Gazette, June, 1939). 
Minimum wage rates for a 44 hour week are: 
cutters $22, operators $20, blockers $15.40, 
lining makers (female) $12.50. A limited 
amount of overtime is permitted and may be 
worked at regular rates. 


WomeEN’s AND CHILDREN’s Mruinery In- 
pustry, MonrreaL aNp District.—The agree- 
ment approved by Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour GazertTe, August, 1935, 
March, 1936, June 1937, and June, 1938) 
covers the Island of Montreal and an area 
within a distance of 50 miles from its limits. 
Hours are 40 per week, with a limited amount 
of overtime permitted; overtime after 5.30 
p.m. to be paid at time and one-half. Wages 





* This agreement expired January 1, 1940, but application 
was made and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 23, 1939, for the extension of a new agreement. 


per week for qualified operators are: hand 
blockers $32; straw operators, fabric opera- 
tors, blockers and cutters $29, drapers $20, 
draper-trimmers $17, trimmers $15. Workers 
who have not acquired the necessary skill in 
their particular branch of work to entitle them 
to be considered skilled workers may be 
paid at lower wage rates as mutually agreed 
on or, in case of disagreement, as fixed by the 
Joint Committee, until they are skilled, but 
not more than 25 per cent of employees in any 
particular class of work in any establishment 
may be paid at less than the above minimum 
rates. 


TEXTILE AND JUTE Bag MANUFACTURING 
Inpustry, Montreau.—This industry is 
covered by an Order in Council (Lasour 
Gazerte, May, 1939) for the Island of Mont- 
real and the cities and towns within five 
miles of its limits. Hours are 48 per week 
except for work required continuously, as 
boiler house employees, watchmen and main- 
tenance men, who may work 72 hours; over- 
time is payable at time and one-quarter. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for male em- 
ployees are: cloth cutting and rolling machine 
operators 40 cents; in the printing depart- 
ment—charge hands 45 cents, assistants 35 
cents, form cleaners 17 cents, rubber cutters 
50 cents, rubber cutters’ assistants 17 cents; 
in the baling department—operators 42 cents, 
assistants 35 cents; general labour—firemen 
in charge of boilers 45 cents, stokers 35 cents, 
watchmen 25 cents, truck drivers 35 cents, 
maintenance men (including carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, machinists, etc.) 50 cents. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for female em- 
ployees: printing department—operators 26 
cents, helpers 22 cents; sewing department— 
operators 28 cents, apprentices 22 cents, 
helpers 18 cents, inspectors 26 cents, checkers 
22 cents; bag turning department—turners 
22 cents, apprentices 17 cents. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (CorruGATeD Paper) MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
This industry, which comprises the manufac- 
ure of corrugated paper boxes and all other 
containers entirely or partly made of corru- 
gated paper board is governed by an Order 
in Council for the whole province (LAsour 
Gazerte, February, March and June, 1939 and 
February, 1940). Hours are limited to an 
average of 55 hours and a maximum of 60 
hours per week, with overtime at time and 
one-quarter. Minimum hourly wage rates for 
male employees: foremen 45 cents, operators 
of corrugating machines 45 cents, operators 
of printing machine 35 cents, stationary engine- 
men 40 cents, stokers 35 cents, machinists 40 
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cents, all other male employees 25 and 30 
cents, with an average minimum wage for male 
employees of at least 32 cents per hour. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for female em- 
ployees: experienced employees 26 cents, 
helpers 22 cents, inexperienced hands 17 cents, 
with an average minimum wage for female 
employees of at least 25 cents per hour. 


Paper Box (Uncorrucatep Paper) MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE oF QuEBEc.—The 
Orders in Council for this industry (Lasour 
Gazette, May and September, 1939) govern 
throughout the province of Quebec the manu- 
facture of paper boxes, of wood-imitation boxes, 
partly made or completed with paper or card- 
board and all other fibre, pulp or paper boxes 
made of uncorrugated material. Hours are 
limited to 50 per week, except with permit 
from the joint committee when 55 hours 
may be worked; overtime at time and one- 
quarter. The province is divided into two 
zones: zone I comprising the Island of Mont- 
real and within 50 miles of it, and zone II the 
rest of the Province. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for male employees: on set-up boxes— 
scoreres 35 to 45 cents in zone I and 324 to 423 
cents in zone II, cutters on knife 30 to 40 
cents in zone I, 274 to 374 cents in zone II, 
end piece operators 30 to 38 cents in zone I 
and 273 to 354 cents in zone II, other 
operators 25 to 35 cents in zone I and 23 to 33 
cents in zone II, other help 17 to 30 cents in 
zone I and 15 to 28 cents in zone II; on 
folding boxes—die makers 40 to 50 cents in 
zone I and 37 to 47 cents in zone II, assistant 
die makers and colt press feeders and appren- 
tices 25 to 35 cents in zone I and 23 to 33 
cents in zone II, cylinder press feeders 25 to 
30 cents in zone I and 23 to 28 cents in zone 
II, cutters on knife and automatic glueing 
machine first class operators 30 to 40 cents 
in zone I and 274 to 37} cents in zone II, 
hand gluers 22 to 26 cents in zone I and 20 to 
24 cents in zone II, cylinder box press operators 
and colt press operators 35 to 45 cents in zone 
I and 324 to 42% cents in zone II, other help 
17 to 30 cents in zone I and 15 to 28 cents in 
zone II; for miscellaneous employees— 
shippers, truck drivers and maintenance and 
repairmen 30 to 40 cents in zone I and 274 
to 374 cents in zone II, boiler men and 


machinists 40 to 60 cents in zone I and 37 to. 


57 cents in zone II. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for female employees: handwork (first 
class) 26 to 30 cents in zone I and 24 to 28 
cents in zone II; machine operators, tiers, 
stitchers and gluers 22 to 30 cents in zone I 
and 20 to 28 cents in zone II, other help 17 
to 22 cents in zone I and 15 to 20 cents in 
zone IJ 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QuEBEC—The Order in 
Council extending the latest agreement in 
the printing trades in the judicial districts 
of Quebec, Beauce, Montmagny, Rimouski, 
that part of the St. Francois district not in 
the Montreal district and the towns of Riviére- 
du-Loup and Thetford Mines was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazetrs, September, 1938, March 
and October, 1939. Establishments are divided 
into three classes: Class A covers daily news- 
papers and three other printing firms; class B, 
plants equipped with one or more composing 
machines, linotype or monotype, one or more 
cylinder presses working more than 20 hours 
per month and book binding establishments 
using motive power; class C, establishments 
having only non-automotive feeding presses 
and having neither composing machines nor 
cylinder presses. Hours in class A and class 
B establishments are 46 per week for day 
work; in class C, 48 hours for day work; for 
night work, 43 hours per week. Overtime is 
to be paid at time and one half; double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays except when 
work is part of regular shift. Weekly wage 
rates: Journeymen typographers $30.50 in class 
A and $28 in class B; journeymen pressmen, 
stereotypers, bookbinders, rulers, photo en- 
gravers and photo-litho apparatus operators 
$26.50 in both class A and class B establish- 
ments; typographers, pressmen and book- 
binders in class C, $22.08. Journeymen working 
on night shifts to receive $2 per week over 
the day scale. 


Printina Trapes, Cuicoutmm1, Laxe Sr. 
JOHN, RoBeRvVAL AND CHARLEVOIX-SAGUENAY.— 
The Order in Council for these, judicial districts 
(Lasour Gazerte, November, 1936) provides 
for both newspaper and job printing shops a 
40-hour week. Overtime is at regular hourly 
wage rates for first eight hours in a week and 
time and one half thereafter. The minimum 
wage rate for journeymen typographers, press- 
men, bookbinders and stereotypers is 52 cents 
per hour, with a 10 per cent reduction on this 
rate for work in municipalities of a population 
of less than 2,000. 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL AND DistTRIct.— 
The Order in Council covering the printing 
trades with the exception of work on daily 
newspapers and of certain work in job offices 
(duplicating, etc.), in Montreal and district, 
which was summarized in the Lasour Gazerte, 
April, 1988 and October, 1939, includes in its 
jurisdiction the Island of Montreal and ‘the 
area within 100 miles of its limits. It is 
divided into three zones, of which: Zone I, 
comprises the Island of Montreal and within 
10 miles of its limits; Zone II, the munici- 
palities of Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Sorel, 
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St. Hyacinthe, Valleyfield, Joliette, Granby, 
Saint John d’Iberville, Laprairie, St. Jerome 
and Hull and within 2 miles of their limits, 
except establishments publishing and printing 
newspapers weekly or more frequently; Zone 
III the remainder of the district, and estab- 
lishments owning and printing a weekly or 
semi-weekly newspaper outside the Island of 
Montreal. 

Hours are 45 per week in zone I and 48 
per week in zones II and III. Overtime is 
to be paid at time and one half for first three 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
also for Sunday and holiday work. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for certain classes in zone 
I: compositors and machine keyboard opera- 
tors, castermen, Journeymen pressmen on 
rotary presses for paper rolls less than 36 
inches wide, machines for power printing, die 
embossing, etc., flat bed cylinder presses of 
one colour, bindery journeymen, 70 cents 
during year 1938, 75 cents during 1939 and 
80 cents during 1940; corresponding rates in 
zone II are 60 cents in 1938, 64 cents in 1939 
and 68 cents in 1940; in zone III, 56 cents 
in the year 1938, 60 cents in 1939 and 64 cents 
in 1940. Minimum wage rates for journeymen 
pressmen on rotary presses, for paper rolls 
36 inches wide or more, tubular rotary presses, 
rotary presses sheet fed, two colour rotary 
presses and perfecting presses are 4 or 5 cents 
higher than the above scale; for journeymen 
pressmen on platen presses and multigraphing 
machines and for feeders on all the above 
machines the rates are from 9 to 14 cents 
per hour lower than the above minimums. 
Minimum hourly rates for bindery girls are 
28 cents in zone I, 24 cents in zone II and 
23 cents in zone III. 


LITHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Quesec.—This industry is under an agree- 
ment made obligatory throughout the province 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1938). Regular hours 
are limited to 45 per week for both day and 
night work, overtime is to be paid at time 
and one half for first three hours and double 
time thereafter; double time also for work on 
Sundays and holidays. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for day work: artists 85 cents for poster 
letterers, $1 for letterers and engravers (repro- 
ducers only), $1.10 for poster crayons, $1.20 for 
process (colour correctors); camera operators 
—process $1, commercial 56 cents; other oper- 
ators 52 and 90 cents; transferrers 85 cents 
and $1, provers $1, stone and plate preparers 
53 and 65 cents, journeymen pressmen from 
60 cents to $1.35 varying with type of press, 
press feeders 32 to 60 cents varying with type 
of press and with experience; press helpers 
30 cents. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Furniture Inpustry, PRoviNcE oF QUEBEC. 
—The Order in Council making obligatory 
the agreement in this industry throughout the 
province is summarized in the JLasour 
Gazette, December, 1937, February and Oc- 
tober, 1938, January and February, 1940. The 
province is divided into four zones: zone I is 
the Island of Montreal; zone II, municipalities 
of a population of 3,000 or more in the rest 
of the province except the county of Chicou- 
timi, the town of Riviére-du-loup, and estab- 
lishments with 50 workers or less in any part 
of the province outside of zone I; zone III 
is the rest of the province; zone IV covers 
throughout the Province the manufacture of 
summer furniture made of wood assembled 
by nuts and bolts and using textiles in their 
manufacture, Hours are limited to 55 per 
week except for shippers, maintenance and 
repair men. ‘Overtime is to be paid at time 
and one quarter. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


tte ZoneI | Zone Ir | Zones UI 

cents cents cents 
10% of employees........... 47 43 39 
A further 20% of employees. 42 37 oo 
‘a 30% se #4 40 34 28 
es 20% sid i 37 32 26 
ss 0 ig? if 31 26°5 22 

< 7% os de 24 21-5 17-5 
Remaining 6% ee Se 19 16 13 


SasH, Door, WroucHt Woop AND CASKET 
MANUFACTURING, JONQUIERE AND KENOGAMI.— 
The Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazette, July and November, 1939) 
apply to the towns of Jonquiére and Keno- 
gami and within three miles of them. Hours 
are limited to 60 per week with overtime 
payable at time and one quarter; work on 
holidays double time. Minimum hourly wage 
rates: foreman of shop 50 cents, jJourneymen 
40 cents, labourers 30 cents, helpers 20 cents, 
stationary engineman in boiler house 35 cents, 
carter (with horse) 40 cents, truck driver 35 
cents. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM SMELTING INDUSTRY.—This in- 
dustry at Arvida and Shawinigan Falls is 
governed by an agreement for each of the 
two plants (Lasour Gazsetrr, November, 1937, 
July and October, 1939) and provides as 
regular hours for an 8 hour day, averaged over 
the regular working days of each calendar 
month. Overtime is limited but may be 
worked at regular hourly rates. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for a few of 
the many classes of workers at Arvida; brick- 
layers 75 cents, machinists 65 cents, mech- 
anics (general maintenance) 60 cents, mill- 
wrights 60 cents, millwrights’ assistants 50 
cents, electricians 60 cents, pipefitters 55 
cents, carpenters 55 cents, head potmen’s 
assistants 55 cents, potmen 49 cents, carbon 
changers 51 cents, cranemen 47 cents, analysts 
from 35 cents during first year to 45 cents 
during third year, construction labourers 40 
cents, general labourers 45 cents. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a few classes 
of workers at Shawinigan Falls: head potmen’s 
helper 54 cents, potmen 48 cents, tapper 52 
cents, cranemen 48 cents, wire drawer 48 cents, 
pourer, catcher, electrician and millwright 46 
cents, labourer and sweeper 40 cents. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze Inpvurtry, 
QuEBEC AND Montreat Districts.—For the 
Quebec city and district, workers in this in- 
dustry are included in tthe agreement for this 
district in the construction industry. For the 
Montreal district, these workers were included 
until December 31, 1939, in the agreement for 
the building materials industry in the province, 
as noted below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.”. 


Can, CoNTAINER AND Merau Utensit MANnv- 
FACTURING INpuUSTRY.—The agreement made 
obligatory for this industry throughout the 
province was summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1938, January and De- 
cember, 1939. Hours are 48 per week for all 
except stationary engineers and firemen who 
may work up to 54 hours at the regular rate. 
Overtime for mechanical employees is payable 
at time and one-half, for watchmen, truck 
drivers and service men at regular rate and 
for other employees at time and ‘one-quarter; 
work on Sundays and holidays in most cases 
at double time. Minimum hourly wage rates 
for general employees—men (labourers, sweep- 
ers, janitors, truckers and general helpers) 
30 cents during first six months, 324 cents 
thereafter; other men employees (production 
operators, can pilers, packers, etc.) 324 and 
35 cents, shippers 40 cents; boys (16 to 20 
years) from 20 cents for beginners to 26 cents 
after one year, female employees from 17 
cents for beginners to 26 cents after one year. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for certain spe- 
cialized employees—machine and tool setters 
374 cents for beginners to 424 cents after one 
year, maintenance men on machines 40 to 45 
cents, picklers, galvanizers and tinners’ help- 
ers 40 cents, galvanizers’ and tinners’ prin- 
cipal attendants 50 and 55 cents, building and 
maintenance men 50 cents, painters 45 and 50 
cents, welders 50 cents, deep draw press opera- 
tors 424 and 45 cents. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for certain mechanical employees: 


mechanics skilled on a special machine or 
working on mechanical work but not qualified 
journeymen 50 cents, millwrights 55 and 60 
cents, Journeymen machinists including tool- 
makers, diemakers and general machinists 65 
and 70 cents, journeymen lithographers 80 
and 85 cents. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


Burtpine Marteriats Inpustry, Province or 
QurBec.*—The agreement for this industry 
includes both quarrying and cutting of granite, 
marble and stone throughout the Province and 
the ornamental iron and bronze industry in the 
Montreal district (Lasour Gazerrs, June and 
September, 1939, and February 1940). 

In the granite industry, maximum hours for 
granite cutters, apprentice granite cutters, 
letterers and blacksmiths in plants are 45 per 
week; in quarries, a 50 hour week; other 
trades, a 50 hour week; time and one-quarter 
for overtime. Hourly wage rates in the granite 
industry: granite cutters 70 cents on the 
Island of Montreal and in the cities of Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Sherbrooke and 60 cents 
in the rest of the Province; chief engineer 
60 cents; blacksmiths, machine polishers, 
planer operators, mechanical engineers 50 
cents; gang saw operators, hoist operators, 
carborundum machine operators, assistant en- 
gineers, travelling crane operators and firemen 
45 cents; quarrymen, expert hand polishers 
after one year 40 cents, labourers 30 cents; 
apprentice granite cutters from 20 cents during 
first year to 50 cents during fourth year, 
apprentice polisher 25 cents during first year; 
letterers and designers on composition, whether 
journeymen granite cutters or not, 70 cents 
in cities and 60 cents in rural districts; sand 
blast operators (neither designers nor journey- 
men granite cutters) 50 cents; journeymen 
granite cutter working on surface machines 70 
cents in cities and 60 cents in rural districts; 
watchmen $15 per week with no limitation 
of hours. 

In the marble industry, which governs all 
operations in the marble, terrazzo and tile 
industry, etc., hours are limited to 44 per 
week for marble cutters and their apprentices 
and to 55 hours in the other trades, with 
time and one-quarter payable for overtime 
work. Hourly wage rates in the marble in- 
dustry: marble cutters 60 cents, apprentice 
marble cutters from 20 cents during first year 
to 50 cents during fourth year; carborundum 
machine operators 50 cents, apprentice 
carborundum machine operators from 35 cents 
during first six months to 45 cents during 
third six months; terrazzo casters 55 cents; 





*This agreement insofar as it applies to the Ps ett a 
iron and bronze industry expired December 31, 
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cranemen 40 cents; bed rubber face polishers 
45 cents, bed rubber end polishers 35 cents; 
millwrights and sawyermen on gang saws, ma- 
chine polishers (marble and terrazzo) 40 cents; 
compressor operators, saw setters, hand 
polishers and boxers 35 cents, helpers 30 cents. 


In the stone industry, hours are limited to 
44 per week for stone cutters and their ap- 
prentices, and 55 hours for the other trades, 
with time and one-quarter payable for over- 
time work. Hourly wage rates in the stone 
industry are: stonecutters 60 cents, apprentice 
stone cutters from 20 cents in first year to 
50 cents in fourth year; planermen 45 cents, 
apprentice planermen 35 cents during first nine 
months and 40 cents during second nine 
months; carborundum machine operators 40 
cents, stone turners 45 cents, sawyermen in- 
cluding gang saw operators 40 cents; crane- 
men 40 cents, helpers 30 cents; blacksmiths 50 
cents. In the artificial stone industry, the 
hourly rates are 50 cents for artificial stone 
finishers, 40 cents for rammers and moulders, 
30 cents for helpers, 60 cents for pattern 
makers, 30 cents for first year apprentices and 
40 cents for second year apprentices. 


For the ornamental iron and bronze indu- 
try,* that is the fabrication and erection of 
ornamental iron and bronze material, the agree- 
ment applied only to the Island of Montreal 
and neighbouring counties. Hours were 
limited to 44 per week, with time and one- 
half for overtime. Minimum hourly wage 
rates were: mechanics 66 cents, fitters 55 
cents, helpers 45 cents, erectors 66 cents, 
erectors’ helpers 50 cents. It was further pro- 
vided that in the establishments governed, 
17 per cent of employees were to receive 66 
cents, 33 per cent 55 cents and 50 per cent 
45 cents. 


Paint Manvuracturina INpustry, PRovINce 
OF QuEBEC.j—This agreement which covers the 
paint industry throughout the province (Lasour 
GazeTre, January, 1938, and December, 1939) 
limits hours to 48 per week except for em- 
ployees on continuous operations who may 
work a 56 hours week; overtime is payable at 
time and one-half. Minimum hourly wage 
rates are: in paint and lacquer factory, 45 cents 
for charge hands and shaders, 40 cents for 
mixers and mill men, 35 cents for labourers, 
fillers and mixer’s help; in varnish factory, 65 
cents for foreman varnish maker, 50 cents 
for kettle men, 40 cents for semi-skilled work- 
ers and 35 cents for labourers; in white lead 
and dry colour factory, 45 cents for charge 





* This agreement, insofar as it applies to the orna- 
mental iron and bronze industry, expired December 31, 
1939. 


t+ This agreement expired December 31, 1939, but a 
request for the extension of a new agreement has been 
published. 


hands and colour strikers and 874 cents for 
labourers; in receiving, packing and shipping 
department, 40 cents for charge hands, 35 
cents for other men, $20 per ).cek for shipping 
clerks, stockkeepers, watchmen, time keepers, 
janitors, and firemen, 45 cents per hour for 
coopers, 50 cents for maintenance men (car- 
penters, electricians, plumbers, machinists) ; 
in linseed oil department, hydraulic press or 
expeller men 374 cents, labourers 35 cents, 
maintenance men 50 cents; for female em- 
ployees, 65 per cent of those employed to be 
paid 23 cents, 15 per cent 19 cents and 20 per 
cent 15 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN, ETC., QUEBEC, SOREL AND 
Montreau.—At Quebec, agreements for long- 
shoremen and checkers engaged in the loading 
and unloading of ocean going vessels (LABOUR 
Gazette, October, 1939)* provided for the 
following hourly wage rates: for longshoremen 
70 cents for day work, $1.05 for night work; 
for checkers 55 cents for day work and 65 
cents for night work. 

At Sorel (Lasour Gazette, August, 1937, July, 
September and November, 1938 and March, 
1939) ocean, inland and coastal navigation are 
included in the agreement which provides for 
the following hourly wage rates: for loading 
grain 50 cents for day work, 60 cents for 
evening work and 70 cents for night work; for 
unloading grain out of lake and ocean steamers 
into the elevator 45 cents for day work, 48 
cents for evening work and 55 cents for night 
work; for handling dynamite 60 cents; for 
general cargo 50 cents. 

At Montreal, longshoremen engaged in 
loading and unloading ocean going vessels are 
governed by an agreement (LAsour GAZETTE, 
December, 1938) which provides for an hourly 
wage rate of 77 cents for day work, 87 cents 
for evening work and 97 cents for night work. 
Shipliners on ocean going vessels (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1988) are paid in the 
Montreal harbour at the same rate as long- 
shoremen, that is 77 cents for day work, 87 
cents for evening work and 97 cents for night 
work. Checkers and coopers engaged on ocean 
going vessels in the harbour of Montreal 
(Lasour GazeTTE, October, 1939)+ were to be 
paid 64 cents per hour for checkers and 63 
cents for coopers for day work, with 10 cents 
per hour extra for night work. 

At Montreal, also, coal handlers engaged 
in the trimming and handling of coal in bulk 
cargoes in vessels (both ocean going and inland 
navigation) are governed by an agreement 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1938 and June, 1939) 





* These agreements expired December 31, 1939, 
t This agreement expired December 31, 1939. 
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which provides for an hourly rate of 92 cents 
for day work, $1.02 for evening work and $1.12 
for night work. 

Longshoremen employed in the Montreal 
harbour in the loading and unloading of 
vessels engaged in inland and coastal 
navigation (Lazpour GazeTTg, June, 1939 and 
February, 1940) are governed by an agreement 
which provides for an hourly rate of 50 cents 
for day work and 51 cents for night work. 


Trade 


Rerai, Storr EMpLoynes, Quesec Crry— 
This agreement applies to most of the retail 
trade except food, drug, jewellery and hard- 
ware stores (Lasour Gazerrn, January, March, 
July and October, 1939, and January, 1940), 
Hours are 491 per week. Overtime: work 
over 492 hours up to 54 hours is to be paid 
at regular rates; after 54 hours at time and 
one-half; work on Sundays at double time. 
Minimum weekly wage rates for men clerks: 
60 per cent to be paid at least $20, another 25 
per cent $15, and the rest $8; corresponding 
rates for women clerks are $11.50, $9.60 and 
$7.25; deliverymen $18. Rates are also set for 
department heads, floor walkers, messengers, 
etc. 


Dairy EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC Crry.—The agree- 
ment for dairy employees in Quebec City 
and Levis (Lasour Gazette, July, 1938, July 
and August, 1939) provides for hours of 57 
per week for inside employees in winter and 
60 per week in summer months and 65 per 
week for delivery work, with time and one- 
quarter for overtime. Minimum weekly 
wages: foremen $25; testers, ice cream and 
butter makers, shippers $18; general employees 
$15; salesmen on delivery $17; helpers on de- 
livery $8 and $12; deliverymen $16, 


Reram Store anp Horst, Worxers, Donna- 
conA—These workers are under an agreement 
(Lasour Gazerts, June, 1938 and June, 1939) 
which provides a 60-hour week for male em- 
Ployees and 54 hours for female employees, 
except those employed in offices and hotels; 
hours for office employees, 40 per week. Over- 
time is to be paid at time and one-half. 
Minimum wages for all except office and 
hotel employees: male workers from $6 per 
week for beginners with no experience to $12 
after three years’ experience; female workers 
from $6 for beginners to $8 after two years’ 
experience. For female hotel employees $16 
to $25 per month in addition to board, room 
and laundry, 


CLERKS AND Book KEEPERS, JONQUIERE, KEno- 
GAMI, ARVIDA AND Sr. JosePH D’ALMA—This 
agreement applies to commercial, industrial 
and financia] establishments, lawyers’ and 


doctors’ offices, with certain exceptions (in- 
cluding employees of banks, insurance com- 
panies, railways, pulp and paper and aluminum 
industries) (LABOUR Gazerte, July, 1939 and 
January, 1940). Hours are limited to 60 per 
week in industria] establishments, 44 per week 
in financial establishments and professional 
offices, 63 per week in commercial establish- 
ments, 70 per week in hotels, cafés, drug stores, 
gasoline stations, dairies and doctors’ offices, 
Overtime is payable at regular rates. Weekly 
wage rates in financial and industrial establish- 
ments and professional offices are from $10 per 
week during first year for junior clerks, steno- 
graphers and typists to $25 during fifth year; 
bookkeepers, collectors and meter readers $30; 
others, such as accountants, managers, etc., $35 
to $45. Weekly wage rates in retail com- 
mercial establishments: for clerks, from $7 
during first year to $20 during seventh year 
and $22 after nine years; bookkeeper, collector, 
$20; assistant bookkeeper, stenographer and 
typist from $8 during first year to $15 during 
third year; cashier $15 ; Manager $30; milk, 
bread and ice deliveryman $18, deliverymen’s 
helpers, $7 to $12. Wages per hour in com- 
mercial establishments other than retail: 
manager $35, accountant and bookkeeper $25, 
accountant helper and cashier $18, clerks from 
$10 during first year to $18 during fourth 
year, deliverymen and salesmen $18. 


GROCERS AND BUTCHERS, SHERBROOKE.—These 
workers are governed by an agreement (Lasour 
Gazerte, September and N ovember, 1938) 
which fixes hours shops may be open and sets 
minimum wages of $8 to $15 per week for 
clerks, 25 cents per hour for extra helpers, 
and $10 to $12 per week for deliverymen, $5 
or $6 for delivery on bicycles. 


Retaw Stores, Horers anp Foop MANUvFAC- 
TURING WorKERS, Macoc.—The agreement 
which includes retail store clerks, bakers, 
butchers, soft drink manufacturing workers, 
hotel employees, etc. (LABOUR GazettE, Octo- 
ber, 1938, and January and October, 1939) 
provides for a 60-hour week in manufacturing 
establishments, 65 in retail stores, 70 per week 
in hotels, restaurants, drug stores. Wages: in 
bakeries from 18 to 29 cents per hour, bakery 
delivery men 25 cents; in grocery and butcher 
shops, $15 and $20 per week for butchers, 
delivery men $15; in soft drink bottling plants 
$10.80 to $15; in ice storages, ice cutters 20 
cents, ice pilers 25 cents per hour; in retail 
stores, clerks $8 for beginners to $15 ; seam- 
stresses in clothing stores $12 for a 48-hour 
week; in hotels and restaurants 10 to 14 cents 
per hour, 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATION E/MPLOYEES.— 
See below under “Service: Custom and Re- 
pair”, 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES* FOR CERTAIN BUILDING TRADES APPROVED BY ORDERS IN 
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Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND Service STATION HMPLOYEES.— 
The agreement for Quebec City, Levis and 
neighbouring counties (Lasour GazeTts, June, 
October and December, 1938, February, April, 
May and June, 1939) provides for a 54-hour 
week in garages, repair shops, etc., and a 60- 
hour week in auto storage, gasoline stations, 
etc. except that in auto storage stations, 
gasoline stations, etc., which are open day and 
night, the night shift may work 72 hours per 
week. Wage rates for day hours in the cities 
of Quebec and Levis and within ten miles of 
them: man in charge of replacing parts $25 
per week; mechanic, fitter, machinist, elec- 
trician, body man, wheelwright, blacksmith, 
welder, painter, and upholsterer 45 cents for 
class A journeymen, 42 cents for class B and 
40 cents for class C; glazier and battery man, 
40 cents; oiler and vulcanizer 35 cents, ap- 
prentices 15 to 30 cents; service men, gas 
sellers, washermen, etc. 25 cents per hour 
except for beginners who may be paid 20 cents 
per hour during first year. Wage rates for day 
hours in the rest of the territorial jurisdiction 
are 30 cents per hour for qualified workmen, 
25 cents for assistants; for gasoline stations, 
etc. from 10 cents per hour during first year to 
25 cents after three years. In garages, repair 
shops, etc., for work between 6 p.m. and 11 
p.m., 10 per cent extra to be paid; for hours 





between 11 p.m. and 7 am., 50 per cent extra 
to be paid except where there is a double 
shift when the shift between 6 p.m. and 3.30 
a.m. will be paid at 10 per cent over regular 
rates. 

The agreement for Sherbrooke* (Lasour 
GazertTe, January, 1939) provides for the same 
hours as in Quebec City as noted above. 
Minimum hourly wage rates: journeyman 


electrician, blacksmith, machinist, mechanic, 


glazier, automobile painter, body man, uphol- 
sterer, radiator repairer, welder—first class 45 
cents, second class 40 cents, third class 35 
cents; apprentices to these trades from 10 
cents during first six months to 25 cents during 
third year; service men 20 cents, apprentice 
service men 10 and 15 cents. For work be- 
tween 7 p.m. and 11 pm., these rates are 10 
per cent higher, and between 11 pm. and 
7 am., 50 per cent higher. 

The agreement for Montreal (Lasour 
Gazerte, December, 1939 and February, 1940) 
covers the Island of Montreal and neighbour- 
ing counties. Hours for journeymen (wheel- 
wright, body worker, electrician, blacksmith, 
machinist, mechanic, joiner, painter, uphol- 
sterer, radiator repairer, welder, glazier) and 
their apprentices are 9 per day, a 54-hour 
week; hours for all other employees to be 60 
per week for day work and 72 per week for 





* To be effective until December 16. 1939. 
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COUNCIL UNDER THE COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT 

















Three Rivers St. Hyacinthe Joliette, 
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* Urban wage rates are usually payable in rural sections on contracts exceeding specified amounts. 
quiére, Kenogami, Saint Joseph d’Alma, Riviére du Moulin, Ville Racine, Ile Mali 
Alfred, Grande Baie, Desbiens Mills and within a radius of two miles of their limits. 
(c) 50 cents in Drummondville, 55 cents in Granby and Magog. 





(a) Chicoutimi, Jon- 
igne, River Bend, Arvida, Bagotville, Port 

(b) And 24 other specified municipalities. 
(d) And contracts of $5,000 or more in County of Bagot. 


(e) With the authorization of the Joint Committee, bona fide contractors, licensed and recognized as such, may pay 5 cents per 


hour less to carpenters and joiners and 10 cents per hour less to bricklayers, masons and plasterers. 
mount, Outremont, Hampstead, Montreal Hast, Montreal West, Mount Royal, Model City and Céte St. Luc. 


(f{) And Verdun, West- 
(g) Since 


August 1, 1938, these rates for Arthabaska County have been in effect under Ordinance No. 12 of the Fair Wage Board, instead . 


of under the Collective Labour Agreements Act. 
Falls, Grand’Mére, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 


(h) Granby, Magog, Asbestos and Drummondville. 
La Tuque and Louiseville. 


t LOS (i) Shawinigan 
(7) Municipalities of a population of 8,000 or more. 


(k) And municipalities of la Providence, St. J oseph, Village St. Antoine and the parish of Notre Dame, north and south shores. 


(t) And municipalities of 4,000 or more. 
except Cartierville. 


(m) Rest of the Island of Montreal and the provincial constituency of Jacques Cartier 
(n) And Ste. Thérése, Terrebonne County. k 
in City of Hull and within 10 miles of it; also all contracts over $20,000 in the rest of the district. 


(0) Repair works not exceeding $1,000 to small properties 
(p} Including hoisting, 


mixing, compressor and pump operations, but not including steam shovel and crane operations. 
Se ae aie ae OU a ase a pe A Dg 


night work. Minimum hourly wage rates for the 
Island of Montreal and Ile Jésus, and within 
10 miles of them: journeymen body worker, 
upholsterer, radiator repairer, welder, 60 cents 
for first class, 50 cents for second class and 
40 cents for third class; journeymen wheel- 
wright, blacksmith, machinist, electrician, 
mechanic, joiner, glazier and painter 50 cents 
for first class, 45 cents for second class and 
40 cents for third class; apprentices to above 
journeymen from 10 cents to 30 cents 3 ser- 
vice men 25 cents, apprentice service men 15 
and 20 cents; wax polisher 30 cents; night 
watchman $15 per week. Minimum hourly 
wage rates in the rest of the territorial juris- 
diction: journeymen body worker, upholsterer, 
radiator repairer, welder 45 cents for first 
class, 40 cents for second class and 35 cents 
for third class; journeymen wheelwright, black- 
smith, machinist, electrician, mechanic, joiner, 
glazier and painter 43 cents for first class, 38 
cents for second class and 34 cents for third 
class; apprentices to above journeymen 9 


cents to 25 cents; service men 20 cents; ap- 
prentice service men 13 to 17 cents; wax 
polisher, 25 cents; night watchman $13. 
Overtime and evening work to be paid at 10 
per cent over regular rates; night work at 
time and one half, except in case of shift work 
when only 10 per cent over regular rates is 
payable for shift from 6 p.m. to 330 am. 


BLacKSMITHING.—An agreement for horse- 
shoers and wheelwrights (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1937) effective in Victoriaville and 
the counties of Arthabasca, Nicolet, Richmond, 
Megantic, Wolfe and Drummond provides for 
qualified workmen a minimum of $12 per 
week, $2.25 per day; for apprentices $6 per 
week in first year, $9 during second year. 


SHoz Reparrinc—An agreement in Sher- 
brooke (Lasour Gazerts, July, September and 
November, 1938), provides for minimum 
weekly wage rates of $10 to $15 for experienced 
workmen with hours set during which shops 
may be open. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


Barpers—Agreements made obligatory by 
Orders in Council in the barber or the barber 
and hairdresser trades cover many districts. 
The hours vary in the several localities, each 
agreement specifying the time shops are to 
be open with periods off for each employee. 
Piece or job rates for each piece of work in 
the barbering, hairdressing, manicuring trades, 
etc., are specified in the agreements. For 
barbers employed by the week, the agreements 
specify a minimum weekly wage and in addi- 
tion provide that barbers receive a certain 
percentage of their individual receipts above 
a specified amount taken in during the week. 
The following minimum wage rates for barbers 
and hairdressers are payable in the following 
centres and in their surrounding districts :— 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 
















Barbers 
Weekly 
Locality receipts 
Minimum] in excess | Minimum 
weekly | of which 
wage commis- 
sion of 50 
per cent 
is paid 
: $ $ 
Riviére du Loup and Mont- 

Mmigony VSAM ee etl 12.00 22.00 
Chicoutimi (a eit ee 15.006 b 
Quebec and Thetford Mines. 18.00 30.00 
By oP Mt a iy Riles erat 15.00 25.00 
Portneuf County............ 10.00 20.00 
Shawinigan Falls, Grand 

Mére, Louiseville and La 

UG Oe aa ne 2 ERC 15 .00c 22.00 
Three Rivers (d)........... 15 .00c 22.00 
Sherbrooke, Lennoxville and 

Masog ever lente cs 13.00 20.00¢ 
Farnham, Cowansville, Bed- 

ford and Sweetsburg...... 14.00 20.00 
St. Hyacinthe and Drum- 

mond vVillowvsee. cease 15.00 22.00 
Gran byes tienes) Cie ress 14.00 20.00 
Sorel yes te wtreevleny, aes ASO Maret caveede 
Contrecceur and Rouville 

OUDGY feeisarte segue se aes 12004 clit. 5 pera eetnele en adi 
JOMECtON ils. Her aaa ee: 12.00 20.00 
St. Johns and Iberville...... 13.00 20.00 
Montreal Island, St. Lam- 

bert and Longueuil........ 16.00 25 .00 
StrVérOmel (fips Wh eek See 12.50 20.00 
Salaberry de Valleyfield.... 1500, or ada ORS ae semaine | rh 

Ed A LT a gegy  8 16.06 25 .009 
Buekinghamy Uiainaue wee 13.00 20.00 
Rouyn and Noranda: 

Summer months.......... 15.00 25 .00 

Winter months............ 12.00 20.00h 


PPA OS EO Si OLSSON USE STOLE UI Gee Ee OL ORR Ne 

(a) Towns of Chicoutimi, Arvida, Bagotville, Port 
Alfred, Grand-Baie, Jonquiére, Kenogami and Ste. Anne de 
Chicoutimi. 

(6) Journeymen barbers $12 during first year, $15 with 
two years’ experience, plus 10 per cent of gross receipts. 

(c) Or $20 without commission. 

(d) And Cap de la Madeleine. 

(e) Commission of 70 per cent of receipts over $20. 

(f) And the county of Deux Montagnes, Isle Jésus and 
the municipalities of St. Therese de Blainville, Terrebonne, 
St. Janvier, Ste. Rose, Shawbridge, New Glasgow, St. 
Canut, Ste. Monique, Ste. Scholastique, Ste. Sophie de la 
Corne, St. Martin de Laval, St. Augustin, Ste. Anne des 
Plaines, St. Eustache and St. Hippolyte. 

(g) Commission of 60 per cent of receipts over $25. 

(kh) 65 per cent of receipts over this amount. 

(i) Counties of Joliette, Montcalm, l’Assomption and 
Berthier. 

_ (3) Plus a commission of 333 per cent of gross receipts 
in excess of $25. 





TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QugBEC CritTy.—This 
agreement (Lasour GazeTts, June and July, 
1938, and January, 1940) provides for a 60-hour 
week and time and one quarter for overtime, 
and for minimum wage rates of $19.50 for 
barmen, $17.50 for experienced waiters and 
$12 to $14 for beginners. 


FuneRAL UNDERTAKERS, Montreat.—This 
agreement (Lasour GazeTTe, January and 
March, 1939) provides for an average working 
week of 70 hours with overtime at time and 
one half. Minimum wage rates are: embalmers 
$25 per week if employed by the week or $5 
for each embalming; extra employees 40 cents 
per hour, with a minimum of $1.50 per call; 
motor mechanics $25 per week; motor service 
men $15.60 per week during first year and $18 
thereafter. 


Suor Surners, Monrrear.—An agreement* 
(Lasour Gazerre, February, 1939, and Febru- 
ary, 1940) provided for a 69 hour week for 
shoe shiners, with a minimum wage rate of 
$8 per week for regular employees and of 15 
cents per hour for extra employees. 


Construction 


Bumping TrRADES—The agreements in the 
building trades in various sections of the prov- 
ince, which have been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council, have been summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette, during 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938 and 1939. In some cases the agree- 
ments cover several counties as well as the 
principal cities and towns. The minimum 
wage rates for the principal trades, which were 
in effect at the end of the year 1939 under 
Orders in Council are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


The agreements in many cases also specify 
minimum weekly rates, lower than the 
standard hourly rates, for workmen per- 
manently employed on maintenance work for 
religious, charitable or educational institutions, 
hotels, office buildings and manufacturing or 
industrial establishments. These weekly rates 
are not shown in the table. Minimum wage 
rates for apprentices which are set in many 
of the agreements are also omitted from this 
table. 


Regular hours are limited to 8 per day, 48 
per week, except for Montreal, St. Johns and 
Hull where the regular weekly hours are 44. 
In some cases, however, it is permitted for 
labourers to work 9 hours per day, 50 or 54 
hours per week. In most cases any overtime 
is to be paid at time and one-half, with any 
work on Sundays or holidays at double time. 





* This agreement expired December 31, 1939. 
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Industrial Standards Act 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the Lasour 
GazetTz, June, 1935, page 534, with amend- 
ments summarized in the issues of May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May 1938, 
page 501 and June, 1939, page 574, provides 
that the Minister of Labour for Ontario, 
may, upon petition of representatives of 
employees or employers in any industry, 
convene or authorize an officer to convene 
a conference or series of conferences of em- 
ployees and employers in the industry, in 
any zone or zones to investigate the condi- 
tions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages 
and hours of labour. The employees and 
employers in attendance may formulate and 
agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees 
in such industry or district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and 
hours for any industry is agreed upon in 
writing by a proper and sufficient representa- 
tion of employees and of employers, he may 
approve of it, and upon his recommendation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
declare such schedule to be in force “during 
pleasure” or for the period, not exceeding 
twelve months, stipulated in the schedule, and 
thereupon such schedule is binding upon every 
employee and employer in such industry in 
the whole or any part of the Province 
designated by the Minister and is published 
in The Ontario Gazette. The Industry and 
Labour Board hag authority to enforce the 
provisions of the Act and of the regulations 
and schedules. The following is a summary 
of the wage rates and hours in effect under 
these Orders in Council at the end of the 
year 1939: 


Logging 


Loceine Inpustry—Two schedules were in 
effect at the end of the year 1989 in the 
Thunder Bay district and the Timmins-Coch- 
rane Zone, while a third schedule in the 
Massey zone was revoked December 28, 1939. 
For the Thunder Bay and Timmins-Cochrane 
zones, for those working on a time rate basis, 
the minimum monthly rate for cookees and 
kitchen staff is $40 per month; for gcxeral 
bushmen and handymen helpers $42.59, for 
loaders, skidders’ helpers, feeders of ties to and 
on to jack ladders, sorters and sluicers of pulp- 
“wood and ties, bull cooks and night watch- 
men $45; teamsters and skidders $50; team- 
sters driving four or more horses and barn 
bosses $55; truck drivers, $75 ; tractor drivers, 
$85; river drivers and boatmen on river 
driving and employees engaged in watering 


wood during the progress of the drive, $2.60 per 
day; camp and dam builders $2.50 per day. 
Similar rates for most classes were in effect 
until December 28, 1939, in the Massey zone 
(vicinity of Sudbury). Free board and lodging 
must be provided by employers to all workers 
employed on the time rate basis. For those 


employed on piece rates, the prices are set 


in all zones and the maximum amount which 
the employers may charge each employee 
working on piecework for his board ig 85 
cents per day in the Thunder Bay and 
Timmins-Cochrane zones and 75 cents in the 
Massey zone, 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxina Inpustry.—One schedule is in effect 
(Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1938), which 
provides for the city of Ottawa and imme- 
diately adjacent area a 56 hour week, with 
the following minimum weekly rates: $23 for 
cake makers, doughmakers, machine operators, 
bench hands and Ovenmen; $20 for salesmen, 
drivers and checkers, $14 to $20 for helpers. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


BREWING Inpustry, Province or Onrario. 
—A schedule is in effect throughout the 
Province (LaABour Gazerts, July, 1935, and 
September, 1936), and provides for a regular 
working week, between April 1, and Sep- 
tember 30, of 50 hours, except transport 
drivers whose week igs 54 hours. Between 
October 1, and March 31, the regular work- 
ing week is 45 hours. Time and one-half ig 
to be paid for overtime work. Minimum 
weekly wage rates are: coopers $30; truck 
drivers $25; helpers $22.50 ; bottlers operating 
machines $24.50; other bottlers $22.50; watch- 
men, fermenting room and cold Storage, brew 
house, washhouse $24.50. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s, Bors’ anp Yourus’ CLOTHING, 
Province or OnTario.—The schedule which 
regulates this industry throughout the prov- 
ince (LABour Gazerrn, May, 1939), applies to 
the manufacture of men’s and boys’ pants, 
coats, vests and suits, but excludes work 
clothing, windbreakers, etc., and also excludes 
custom tailoring establishments with not more 
than four workers. Regular hours are limited 
to 44 per week, with time and one-half to be 
paid for overtime work. 

Employees of “stock manufacturers” are 
divided by classes, as follows: class A, cutter 
or marker and head operator on coats; class 
B, finish presser; class C, pocket maker on 
coats, pocket maker on pants, trimmer, and 
edge taper; class D, Ist operator on vests, 
Shaper, leg and bottom presser on pants; class 
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E, seamer on pants, top stitcher on pants, 
lining maker on pants, waistband operator on 
pants, fitter on coats, under baster, top collar 
baster, finish presser on vests and 2nd operator 
on vests; class F, lining maker, edge stitcher, 
joiner and pocket tacker, shoulder joiner, gorge 
sewer, fitter on vests, top presser on pants, 
chopper, alteration tailor and edge baster by 
hand; class G, edge presser, lining baster, 
facing baster by hand, collar setter, seam or 
under presser on coats, examining brusher and 
try-on baster, class H, shoulder and under- 
collar baster, seam or under presser on vests, 
a pocket maker and outside seamer on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers, a lining sewer and 
stitcher on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers, 
finish presser on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers and assistant trimmer; class a. 
sleeve maker, edge baster by machine and 
seam presser on pants; class J, button-hole 
maker by machine, fitter on pants, trimming 
maker on pants, separator of coats, separator 
of vests, ticket pocket maker, dart sewer, and 
canvas baster by hand; class K, facing and 
bottom tacker, special machine operator, lapel 
and collar padder, facing baster by machine, 
armhole serger, lining and back maker on 
vests, 8rd operator on vests, baster on vests, 
separator of pants, finisher on coats and canvas 
maker by hand; class L, canvas baster by 
machine, special machine operator on pants, 
button-hole maker by hand, finisher on pants 
and vests and button sewer; class M, bottom 
trimmer on pants, thread marker, canvas 
maker by machine, button-hole tacker, binder, 
cleaner and basting puller, pocket piecer on 
vests, general helper and busheller on pants. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF “STOCK MANUFACTURERS” 


Se 
eee a—>—w—onnm=m@=—-' 


Toronto 
an 
; Rest of 
Class oh Provincet 
counties* 
PN a i a i i lee ae AE 
cents cents 
Class a bd Whe fan Mises. SBEL, Baer RE ry eo 
Cpe ee ee Ts RRR: Bites eS 9 
RMRICG), | ee tah. MEA terre tots (als s/clte ete 62 54-3 
SS STR Ra ee ns $ SEAT cal hoes Rleas oepene 60 52-5 
SE ae ally tere eh oc TAR 57 49-9 
CORB TRIEL® PGI ERRAL ORR e 8 RN cree one 50 43-8 
RELICS Wiha Mabe siteon, cs OREN to, ofeeyaate 45 39-4 
BOP OPT vores ote Sacto asec oie ee ie 41 35-9 
CTR nae; Seen, Lice ek date 37 32-4 
CE Ta Wee ee SM Semele gee REN eT Uae ee 35 30-6 
WO ican, calete nies ie aie eels Cees 33 28-9 
AED ET YUL” Corer Pea ee aera, erie reer sen. 31 27-1 
CORON A LIS A ae ee, Sie ee 28-5 24-9 


* Counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth. 
+ Rates 12} per cent below those for Toronto district. 


Employees of manufacturers of odd pants: 
class A, cutter or marker; class B, trimmer or 
lining marker on odd pants; class C, pocket 
maker, leg presser, lining or top stitcher and 
top pressc.; class D, inside and crotch seamer, 


outside seamer and lining sewer; class E, 
pocket maker on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers, lining sewer and stitcher on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers, finish presser on 
boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers; class F, 
chopper; class G, layer-up and fly sewer; 
class H, assistant trimmer, fitter, seam presser, 
cuff presser, facing operator, curtain maker, 
button-hole maker, seamer on boys’ longs, 
shorts and bloomers and waist-band operator; 
class I, pocket serger, bar tacker, pant-crease 
felling machine operator, fly maker, button 
sewer, loop maker, examiner, cleaner, button- 
hole tacker, ticket sewer, and cuff machine 
operator. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR EMPLOY- 
EES OF “ODD PANTS MANUFACTURERS” 


—————————————————————————OOSsSaSSS Oooo 





Toronto 
and 

Class neigh- Rest of 
bouring | Provincet 

counties* 

Pes Cees even ee eS 

cents cents 
GlasstA io ea hick St Se inet s sate: 68 59-5 
Cally & i eek MN Ree ON” NEES Se SG 52 45-5 
SENG Ook oe ee Lae ee oe Ts ve eee es 50 43.75 
£6 DU. . aces elite. seeonmie se 43 37°6 
Ce HS Dn Sree TE aE So arcnt 41 35-9 
CCST DC ERLE IS 8 eee iets 40 35-0 
66 LAG) Aaa ieee. bes tas Mileeaees 38 33°3 
Casi 2 AREA Res RM SARE OE A SC 33 28-9 
MEP ET LD: OM AAe Create ities 's otelerecrre 28-5 24-9 


ee 
* Counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth. 
+ Rates 12} per cent below those for Toronto district. 


Women’s Cioak AND Suit Inpustry, Prov- 
INcE oF OnTaRIO—The schedule made bind- 
ing by Order in Council under the Act for 
the women’s cloak and suit industry, that is 
the manufacture, for females, of cloaks, coats 
or suits and of woollen skirts of specified 
weight, was summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazerts, March, 1939, February, 1938, and 
February, 1937. 

Regular hours are limited to 40 per week, 
with provision for limited overtime in certain 
seasons at regular rates of pay. The minimum 
wage rates are the same as in the agreement 
which is in effect in the Province of Quebec 
and is summarized above under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act, except that provisions 
relating to apprentices are not in the Ontario 
schedule. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FurRNITURE (Woop) INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Ontario—Under the schedule made binding 
for this industry for the whole province | 
(Lasour Gazerts, July, 1939, June, 1938, and 
April, 1937), the manufacure of furniture for 
houses, offices, schools, churches, theatres, 
institutions and public buildings, radio cabi- 
nets and frames for upholstered goods, is 
included. The province is divided into two 
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zones: zone B includes the cities of Toronto, 
London, Woodstock, Kitchener, Guelph, Ham- 
ilton, St. Thomas and Stratford and the areas 
adjacent to them; zone A is the rest of the 
province. Regular hours are limited to 47 
per week, with overtime at time and one-half. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN FURNITURE 
(WOOD) INDUSTRY 


eeGoaooT*sE‘“$@rTrr‘wTqTwo oe 





—— Zone A Zone B 
pe Ss ~ | e ea 
cents cents 
Skilled workers.................... 47 49 
Semi-skilled workers.............. 37 39 
Unskilled workers................. 32 34 
Average for above three classes. . 37 39 
Beginners commencing under 21 

years of age*— 

SPRUE ck ec thesia se clale. 18 18 
OCONG COR 21 21 
Dba yeRrie nk A. EE, . PRR. 24 24 
POMPEY OATES. cece s co esec veccoe. 27 27 


* The total of these employees may not exceed 20 per cent 
of the total number of employees in the plant except in plants 
in which more than half of the production consists of wooden 
chairs, in which the number of such employees may not 
exceed 25 per cent. 

t After four years’ experience such employees must be 
oad as skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled workers as shown 
above. 


Sorr Furniture Inpustry—The schedule 
for this industry (Lasour Gazette, April and 
December, 1939) is effective in the Toronto 
district and establishes a 44 hour week, with 
overtime at time and one-quarter. Minimum 
hourly wage rates are: upholsterers 70 cents; 
cutters, springers, operators, cushion fillers, 
finishers and trimmers 60 cents; labourers 45 
cents. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


JEWELLERY MANUFACTURING Inpustry, To- 
RONTO.—The schedule for this industry at 
Toronto (LABouR Gazette, November, 1939, 
and September, 1938) provides for a 44 hour 
week and for time and one-third for overtime. 
Minimum hourly wage rates are: casters, model 
makers, jewellers, press hands, stampers and 
polishers, 70 cents per hour except when 
working full time at hand made platinum 
work, for which they are to be paid at $1 per 
hour; setters who are not employed on a 
piece work basis and engravers 823 cents per 
hour. A scale of piece rates is included for 
setters, as well as conditions and wage rates 
for apprentices, 


Construction 


BuiLpIne Trapes.—Schedules governing wage 
rates and hours in the building trades in 
various localities, which are in force under 
the Act, have been summarized in the Lazour 
Gazette, during 1935, 1936, 1987, 1938 and 
1939. The schedules apply to the immediately 


surrounding district as well as to the city 
named. The wage rates and hours for journey- 
men stated in these Orders are given in the 
accompanying table. Overtime is usually 
payable at time and one-half, with double 
time for work on Sundays and holidays. 
(Apprentices are to be employed according 
to the conditions of the Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Act.) 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN ONTARIO 











Minimum Hours 
—~ wages per 
per hour week 
patent SNe lieth BLL le tidy ka 
$ 
Cornwall— 
Carpenters. 4 ok a che Ot 65 44 
Ottawa—_ 
Bricklayers and stonemasons.... .90 44 
Carpentergs. dei. 250 te gs. 85 44 
Electrical workers............... .80 40 
Labourers (common)............. 0 prise ene 
Labourers mixing mortar 
carrying hodsia eye ran | AOR oo, aE. 
asterers.......... .85 44 
Painters . 6 sn cord .70 44 
Painters (spray)........ 85 44 
ramiberstuedit), MAL . .95 40 
Kingston— 
Electrical workers............... 70 44 
aan ers 2h BE os exdB salu ere . « 70 44 
Painters (spray). .).....3.5...... 85 44 
Peterborough— 
Carpenteray, 52.20.40 Se... 60 50 
Toronto— 
ES Se Bn ee 75 40 
Painters (spray).......eseccce... 85 40 
TASLRYORSON, C6050 b. ou ORE. Os 90 40 
Plasterers’ labourers............. 60 45 
Hamilton— 
PAINE. AEs ok ssc ee Cl. 65 44 
Patntors (spray) v.b.ci oka fh ca de 85 44 
FAUIEDOLS OE, he. EY. 85 40 
Brantford— 
CAroentore oii ec si see Joh, ok: 70 44 
Galt— 
Bricklayers and stonemasgons.... .90 44 
Carpenters........ NORE Coeine ae .60 50 
Piasteretsiy 65.5.0 6 s4450y ee oak, .80 44 
Kitchener— 
Bricklayers and stonemasons. ... 80 44 
COT ntere taeda hie .60 50 
PMieensa. tae rene ek .50 44 
PUR teere ei ea pote Pak 80 44 
St. Thomas— 
PMEDONE hob wiss eee eke .80 44 
Kirkland Lake (Teck Township)— 
CE tances Je eae Mb 50 
Electrical workers............... 1.00 50 
Pus Bere. oe Pi Ok ee ia oe 1.00 44 
Timmins— 
I ee 15 *50 
Windsor— 
Hileetetoranay: oo) eh ik ae 1.15 40 
EAMORIMS, co. cees ct. Ves, ate ee OD Wats cetaee ge ee 
PRG eta oh oes sh ae 1.00 40 


Sault Ste. Marie— 
COB OPA eee ped Beet yes. | Alte, 48 


* 48 hours from November to February inclusive. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Coa, Horsttina Inpustry, Toronto.—This 
schedule covers the work in Toronto usually 
performed by operating engineers, firemen and 
oilers in connection with the unloading of 
coal from boats and the handling of coal in 
or about dock warehouses or dock yards 
(Lasour Gazette, September, 1938). It pro- 
vides for a 54-hour week for engineers and a 
60-hour week for firemen and oilers. Over- 
time in connection with the unloading of coal 
from boats or railway cars is to be paid at 
regular rate; other overtime at time and one- 
half. Minimum hourly wage rates are: 
engineers operating locomotive and crawler 
cranes with any kind of motive power 89 cents, 
engineers operating truck cranes with any 
kind of motive power 75 cents, firemen and 
oilers 55 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Tax Drivers, Toronto.—These are covered 
by a schedule which provides for an 11 hour 
day and a 66 hour week, with overtime at 35 
cents per hour (Lasour Gazerte, August, 1939). 
The minimum wage rate for all drivers is 25 


per cent of the fares earned by the driver, 
with a minimum of $14 per week; the mini- 
mum rate for despatchers, $15 per week; for 
spare drivers 80 cents per hour with at least 
5 lhours’ pay each day they are called to work. 


Trade 

Coat Drivers AND HANDLERS, TORONTO.— 
The storage, warehousing, transfer and de- 
livery of all kinds of coal and coke in the 
Toronto district is covered by this schedule 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1939). Minimum 
hourly wage rates for boat trimmers, stackers 
on conveyors, truck drivers and teamsters are 
55 cents, yardmen 50 cents, truck drivers’ 
helpers 45 cents. For those working on piece 
rates, tonnage rates are set for delivery of coal 
or coke from the docks and from retail yards. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarperINa TRADE—The accompanying table 
shows minimum wage rates for barbers 
established by schedules under this Act. The 
rates there shown are for those employed full 
time, and in all cases minimum prices which 
must be charged for each operation are 
included in the schedule. Special provision 
for higher proportionate rates are stipulated 
for barbers working part time. 
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MINIMU M WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR BARBERS[IN ONTARIO 


—TSTS—_Rwah— a OSS 


Barbers on Commission 











Barbers on Weekly 
: straight Minienern receipts P yal 
Locality weekly eekd in excess of “ 
y hich excess 
WARES age men. receipts 
wae commission bl 
is payable pay eV 
tg yeas ew ee 
$ $ $ % 
AORN Ue ais ones 25 ris di tberisiaeriniiep aididooe eansichiewlodas wanes. oe 18.00 12.50 19.002 50a 
Ottawa tery Shame rit tome Ma SAL Le, SIR EL em 25.00 18.00 28.00 60 
RIG SAIS Praha e Akpan ect 5) ol Me adaataee eat ah 25.00 18.00 28.00 60 
Perth and Carleton Place......................, 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Prescott, Cardinal, Iroquois and Morrisburg 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
ATUDIOE ANG ReniceW, <1. a: 55% WAS wacmcidetwinten ea laitit. coc... le 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Ig LOE, A, RET GREY REN CR RRR Onn ti Ne RN 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Fire Mee Mite «Ue eld H wala teak, AAA euued las te 25 .00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
CORD er eee... a eR he 18.00 12.50 20.00 65 
PPO Genet AUNTS h undies ees VL umdaanis fatale ale ene) oae 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Dele in EWU ie 5 ibis ated) \catisl usta Lime be dnnct®. fe. maa 18.00 12.50 19.006 606 
BN OTL Oh CR AWA a le ae iam. | Sipigt IN ocd al aca Mitte 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
COnGHRa ena. ul. Ger ee netee, Gl. Ui AM Beat. beh 18.00 12.50 20.00 65 
FOO ee WA aire oN Ree eh ee 18.00 12.50 20.00 65 
EGUSDOTOUED cicrencituberee crs se ee ckedet toaster an. Bae 25.00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
TAROBAY, «HAG... MAINOE SA ALL ROSA ine AIAN ctl eh ceive 18.00 12.50 19 .00a 50a 
ae Ra Bene AMIE ahr bsct ti Ne oak us Seon abbot ce... 25.00 15.00 22.00 50 
MONO hee eres tare te en ees tre ee MT RS 25 .00 15.00 22.00a 50¢ 
Bracebridge, Gravenhurst and Huntsville 18.00 15.00 22.00 60 
PELE SUES REO SRE Da ARS PRK CORP TIARERL Ls TD AMIE RI: 18.00 13.00 19.00a 50a 
nls So, arena ala ireriyy diet hh inna ie AR oS pn I," 25 .00 18.00 25 .00c 50c 
St. Catharines, Port Dalhousie, Merritton and Thorold 25.00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
Wellaenniets = ate =. LUM. ORT RP RO Aay ys gS aT 25 .00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
Niagara Valls. . fey ttibunemnciwaml®’. Vavety 8.0% 6occc sss, 25 .00 15.00 22.00a 50a 
ory Colborne and Humberstone: ..6/...<¢c0 66s 6¢icscic.ccack eos 25.00 15.00 22.00 50a 
ELST OG HE AEINE SSR, ALE IE SUR) i REDON gad CRED eR a 25.00 15.00 21.00 60 
Midland, Penetanguishene, Port McNicoll and Victoria Harbour 18.00 13.00 19.00 65 
OIC VEN a2? A Re POU RSE RR Risto ccnwee cite ae 18.00 13.00 19.00 70 
SOIEERDG WRG d,s Oe sees rk, (PME AW aOniow CTR aS 25 .00 20.00 30.00 65 
Seabee WUT sd adhe ER Sues nace ee 18.00 15.00 23.00 50 
SEA ECere a eTe e ee Gene een Ye foo Ree 20.00 15 .00d 20.00d 50d 
Galt) Heepoler snd Preston iiwic? odio. ale hdvncdadeen, LORD 21.00 20.00 28.00 50 
Cree Ne N eerie. Mee VE LMT Rit or ae 18.00 13.00 20.00 65 
Fergus and Blora..c.s.sceeisaeosul ss 19.00 17.00 23.00 50 
ES Oniguer AOU: Waterico.4n,... sists Hee ae enna te 25 .00 16.00 23 .00 60 
MGOGELOCION OU BL Rs... SA RINGS. Oe). tert. gt. Ree 18.00 12.50 19.006 606 
eT OCNO stews Meta. 2c keene, ey. Ae, Ny ae 18.00 13.00 20.00 70 
SudburyandiCopper Chitty fy VIN ROMMEL eo niu, a 28.00 18.00 27.00 65 
Be etna ed mines Ue, as tne ea 19.00 13.00 19.00a 50a 
BemMlary Geo soases OM Sas, OR, Seamer el 19) “AN ae 18.00 13.00 20.00 65 
ie ee Ree ak ticle SN Mai PH nae 22.00 13.00 19.00 65 
bE) oe Ais be ine oA ei, CL OE Ct a 5 25 .00 15.00 21.50 70 
WOR PALATE sheng ceydaan, AN oer, et” ae 18.00 13.00 19.00 50 
Timmins, Schumacher and South Porcupine 25 .00 20.00 30.00 50 
POU Gnd VOTESE on. sands h esse es LOMOY® Seine bcs. phere 18.00 13 .00 19.00 60 
SES ERY SS IN LR AE i peur). 30 wallet GS 25.00 15.00 22.00 60 
PRP Ra terete eae Ware oy Upc ee Meeenin's vend esol. 22.00 15.00 22.00 65 
BUERCBOE Te rie eo: Wier Ecru cs oho die coc... Lea 20.00 15.00 22.00 50 
Essex County except Windsor... 00. i ssc sdesocsm sc.) Ae 18.00 13.00 19 .00a 50a 
Sault Stes Marieit 2. HG. SORIA ¢ Saipan 25.00 15 .00 22 .00a 50a 
Pore Erancer, Were. Leer testa MM dc 27.50 15 .00 25 .00 70 
Kenora ands Keowatinncays m3 St ..cnish . savkc ea aanaser.. ee 25.00 15.00 25 .00 60 


(a) Plus an additional 10 per cent of proceeds in excess of $30. 
(6) Plus an additional 5 per cent of proceeds in excess of $30, 
(ce) Plus an additional 5 per cent of proceeds in excess of $40. 
(d) Or 65 per cent offproceeds. 


93444—13 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act is similar to the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario which is noted above. 
The Saskatchewan Act was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazetre, June, 1987, page 635, May, 
1938, page 507 and June, 1939, page 581. 

The following schedules have been made 
binding under this Act:— 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxers, Moosr Jaw——A schedule for the 
baking industry in the city of Moose Jaw 
(Lapour Gazette, December, 1938) provides 
for a 54-hour week and the following minimum 
weekly wage rates: foreman $380, doughman 
$25, ovenman and bench hand $28, shippers 
$18, bakery salesmen $18 or a specified com- 
mission on sales, whichever is greater. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


Sicn Parntina—At Regina, a schedule for 
sign painters (Lasour Gazette, May, 1939) 
provides for a 54-hour week except for 
apprentices for whom hours are 48 per week. 
Minimum wage rate for first class Journeymen 
is 65 cents per hour, for second class journey- 
men 45 cents, helper 30 cents. Overtime pay 
is 80 cents per hour for first class Journeymen, 
50 cents for second class journeymen, helpers 
35 cents. 

Another schedule for sign painters at 
Moose Jaw (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1939), 
provides for a minimum wage for experienced 
sign painters of 65 cents per hour or 42 per 
cent of the amount taken in at the job prices 
specified in the schedule, whichever is greater; 
sign shop helpers to be paid a minimum wage 
of 35 cents per hour. 


Construction 


The following hours and wage rates were in 
effect under schedules for the following trades 
at the end of the year 1939; overtime to be 
paid at time and one half, with work on 
Sundays and holidays in most cases at double 
time. 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


a d 





Minimum 
— wages Hours 
per hour per week 
$ 
Regina— 
Carpenters: ina satirist caren 75 44 
Electrical workers.............-- .90 44 
Painters, paperhangers and decor- 
LOLS isc. lbh ciehrotateteten bis Reet sass .65 44 
Painters (Spray))cc eerste esse .80 44 
Plum bers: seen wer eee eae ke .90 44 
Sheet metal workers............- eid 44 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers.... .40 44 
Moose Jaw— 

Carponters.2; | ceo cren eislateros err ys 70 44 
Saskatoon and Sutherland— 

Plum beret 6.4: teece 1.00 40 





Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


DrayYING, TRANSFERRING AND STorAGE INDUs- 
TRY, RecINA—This industry includes public 
warehousing and the hauling or transferring of 
merchandise or ‘household goods except if 
done by the regular employees of a manu- 
facturer or merchant. It is covered by a 
schedule which provides for a 48-hour week 
and a minimum wage rate of $18 per week, 
and, for part time and overtime work, 40 
cents per hour (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1939, 
and May, 1938.) 


Service: Business and Personal 


SHOEMAKING AND REPAIRING, Recina—For 
the city of Regina a schedule in effect 
(Lasour Gazerre, December, 1938), provides 
for a 52-hour week with a minimum wage of 
$18 per week or payment according to a 
specified minimum scale of piece work, which- 
ever is greater; inexperienced employees from 
$7.50 during first six months to $13.50 during 
second year. Overtime to be paid at time 
and one-half. 


Watcu Reparrinc, Saskatoon.—A schedule 
for the jewellery industry at Saskatoon covers 
the alteration and repair of watches (LABouR 
Gazerte, January, 1940), providing for a 47- 
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hour week from January to September in- 
clusive and 51 hours during October, Novem- 
ber and December. The minimum wage rate 
for employees with at least five years’ bench 
experience is $18 per week, plus 50 cents per 
hour for all overtime and all work on Sundays 
and holidays; for employees with less than 
five years’ bench experience who are not 
apprentices, the minimum rate is $15 per week. 
A scale of minimum prices to be charged 
customers is also included. 


BARBERS AND HArrpREsseRS—The minimum 
wage rates and hours shown in the accom- 
panying table were binding by Orders in 
Council for these trades at the end of 1939. 
In all cases the minimum weekly wage is 
either the stated minimum’ rate or a per- 
centage of the proceeds taken in by the barber 
or beauty parlour employee whichever is 
greater. The hours are those for which the 


minimum wage rate is payable. In most cases 
overtime is payable at 30 or 35 cents per hour. 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR BAR- 
BERS AND HAIRDRESSERS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Minimum 


wages Hours 
per hour per week 
a at aL LM Wi ali AMMO Cie al 
$ 
Barbers— 
OR Rton ls ise et ion dupe 15.00 54 
DleLvilie 0) eye en daly ge 15.00 60 
Mstevan iy trre nei) ae 12.00 57 
MOVINIPIUIS bade aie Wee abie 16.00 52 
Regina. een ie 16.00 56 
Moose Jaw 13.00 48 
Prince Albert 14.50 D2 
Saskatoon......... 13.00 48 
Swift Current 15.00 52 
TOROLO WANs Mme ue hai a 15.00 49-57 
leva (Aer eet 14.00 49 
North Battleford 13.00 48 


StOVaN ste ae | 


Regina eye Niels 





ALBERTA 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act is similar to the Industria] 
Standards Act of Ontario which is noted 
above. The text of the Act was published in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1935, page 534, 
with amendments noted in the issues of June, 
1936, page 501, June, 1937, page 640, June, 
1938, page 663 and June, 1939, page 567. The 
following notes give information as to schedules 
of wages and hours in effect at the end of 
1939. 


Agriculture 


Honey Propucine INpustry—In the Coal- 
dale, Taber, Vauxhall and the Lethbridge 
Zones hours for the honey producing industry 
are limited to 9 per day for male employees 
and 48 per week for female employees with 
overtime payable at regular rates (LABOUR 
Gazette, April, 1939, and June and Septem- 
ber, 1938). Minimum Wages per day are: 
for field work—$2.50 and $2.70 for men; for 
extraction work including packing and 
shipping—$2.25 and $2.70 for men, $2 and 
$2.25 for women, and $1.80 for boys and girls 
over 16 and under 21 years. For monthly 
employees, the minimum wage in addition to 
board and room is $30 for men with less than 
one year’s experience and $50 for those with 
more experience. In addition, bonuses are pro- 
vided for if the average production exceeds 
a certain amount and the price of honey is 
not less than a certain amount. 


Logging 


LUMBER AND SAWMILL Inpustry.—In the 
Flatbush, Chisholm, Spurfield and Faust 
Zones, a schedule (LABour Gazette, January 
and June, 1939) regulates wages and hours 
for logging, railway tie contractors, sawmills, 
planing mills and box factories, Hours are 60 
per week for all workers except cooks, 
teamsters, millwrights, river drivers and certain 
other classes. Minimum monthly wages to be 
paid in addition to board and lodging include: 
$50 or $75 for cooks; $50 for blacksmiths and 
engineers; $45 for truck drivers; $40 for edger- 
men; $35 for cross-cut filers, tractor drivers 
and canters; $32.50 for scalers or tallymen; 
$30 for top loaders, tail sawyers, trimmermen, 
handymen and barn bosses ; $27 for sawyers; 
$26 for teamsters, skidders, roadmen, swampers, 
bull cooks, cookees, labourers, shipping and 
yardmen; $50 for planermen. 


In the Whitecourt Zone (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1939), a schedule provides for similar 
wages and conditions as in the Flatbush, 
Chisholm, Spurfield and Faust Zone, as noted 
above. 


In the village of Rocky Mountain House, a 
schedule (Lasour Gazette, August, 1939) pro- 
vides for a 10-hour day and 60-hour week 
with certain exceptions, and for the following 
minimum wages: $150 per month for mill- 
wrights; 28 cents per hour for machine 
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operators, lumber graders and shippers; 25 
cents per hour for teamsters, truck drivers, 
labourers, lumber pilers, lumber loaders and 
yard men; $2.50 per shift for night watchmen. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakina Inpustry—Schedules were in effect 
for bakers in the Edmonton and Calgary dis- 
tricts at the end of the year. For Edmonton 
(Lazour Gazerre, January, 1940 and Decem- 
ber, 1938), hours are 52 per week, with over- 
time at time and one-half, and minimum wages 
$26 per week for doughmen, ovenmen and 
bench hands, $19 for helpers and truckers, $20 
for shippers, $13.50 for cake wrappers and $16 
for bread wrappers. For Calgary (LABouR 
Gazerts, January, 1940), hours are 50 per 
week, with overtime at time and one-half; and 
minimum wages $27 per week for doughmen 
and ovenmen, $25 for bench hands, $19 for 
helpers. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Sawmitt, Prantna Mii anp Box Factory 
EmMpLoYEEs—Tihese are included in the 
schedules noted above under “Logging.” 


Construction 


The following hours and wage rates were 
in effect under schedules for the following 
trades at the end of the year 1939. The usual 
provision is time and one-half for overtime 
and double time for Sundays and Holidays. 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER. 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN ALBERTA 


Cee ee ee eee 
eee Ooomm—*=#” 





Minimum Hours 
oa wages per week 
per hour 
$ 
Edmonton— 
Oarpentersey sheen apes Sueeei'e" .90 44 
TIGL OLS ie este lie ee ieee ree ta otieal eee Ue 65-.90* 44 
IPainters . 6 vee. Seeeataces eee 80 44 
Plasterers: . iss: eg ealees wk ahelae 1.05 44 
Bim bers. cota seee eee eee 1.00 44 
Structural steel workers.......--- 95 44 
Sheet metal workers............- .90 44 
Calgary— 
Mgt Orss(Metal) ede dente ciel palers .90 40 
Pathers\(wood)).c..e. .eslae acta by fs. 40 
IPlUMpSrsti sees mae lee iene 95 40 
Red Deer and Sylvan Lake— 
Sanaa thre iy sue aude « ah meee e's < yh 49 


* Piece work also and special rates for certain classes of 
work. ) 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxrt Drivers.——At Edmonton, a schedule 
(Lasour Gazerte, September, 1939) provides 
for an ll-hour day, a 6-day week and a 66- 
hour week. Minimum wage rates during 
winter months are $15 per week plus 25 per 
cent commission on all receipts in excess of 
$60; for summer months, $12.50 per week 
plus 25 per cent commission on all receipts in 
excess of $50 per week. At Calgary (Lasour 
Gazerre, February, 1939) hours are also 66 
per week. The minimum wages are $13.50 
per week of 66 hours plus 25 per cent com- 
mission on all receipts in excess of $54 per 
week. At Banff National Park (Lasour 
Gazurre, July, 1939) hours for taxi and bus 
drivers are 11 per day. Days of rest to be 
provided on the basis of one day in seven. 
Minimum wages are $2.35 per day plus a b-nus 
of 4 cents per mile to drivers of touring cars 
and of 5 cents per mile for bus drivers for all 
smileage in excess of 60 miles per day. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GarRAGE AND Service Station EMPLOYEES, 
CaLGAary.—These workers are governed by a 
schedule (Lasour Gazette, April, 1939) which 
provides for a 9-hour day, with a half day off 
every second week, making the weekly hours 
54 and 49 on alternate weeks; overtime at 
time and one-half. Minimum wage rates 
are: 70 cents per hour for first class mechanics, 
60 cents for second class mechanics, $13.50 
per week for non-mechanical service station 
employees, 50 cents per hour for washmen and 
greasemen, 334 cents for night watchman. 
Mechanics always engaged in the repairing or 
reconditioning of used cars may be paid 74 
cents per hour less than the above rates. 


Service: Recreational 


Bowring ALLEY Empiorrees—At both Ed- 
monton (Lasour Gazette, October, 1939, 
April and September, 1938) and Calgary 
(Lasour GazsTte, October, 1939, February and 
September, 1938), hours for pinsetters are 
restricted to 54 per week with wages based on 
24 cents per line for five pins or duck pins 
and 34 cents per line for ten pins. 
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Department of Trade and Industry Act 


Under this Act and its amendments (Labour 
Gazette, April, 1934, page 305, May, page 
442 and November, page 986; June, 1936, 
page 502, November, page 997; June, 1938, 
page 634), this department may call a con- 
ference of any trade to draw up certain trade 
standards including minimum wages and hours. 
If such code is approved by a majority of 
persons in the trade or by persons owning over 
50 per cent of the aggregate capital invested, 
they may be made binding by Order in Coun- 
cil on everyone carrying on the trade. Al- 
though a number of such codes were made 
binding only one includes provisions as to 
wages: 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barpers, Province or ALBERTA—This code 
which came into effect February 15, 1937, and 
was amended from February 27, 1937, August 
15, 1938 and August 21, 1989 (Lanour GAZETTE, 
October, 1938, page 1093 and October, 1939, 
page 999) applies to barbers throughout 
the province. It is provided that a journeyman 
barber employee receive “60 per cent of his 
gross weekly receipts for services rendered,” 
but in no case less than $15 per week or 
$3.50 for Saturday or $3 for any other week 
day; part time work must be paid at 40 cents 
per hour. 


Maximum Hours of Work as fixed by Legislation and Administrative 
Action 


Dominion Legislation 


For the most part hours of work in Canada 
are regulated by provincial legislation. Limi- 
tations imposed by the Dominion affect only 
Dominion Government employees, persons em- 
ployed on Dominion public works or in the 
execution of contracts for Government works 
or supplies. 

An Order in Council of 1930, provided that 
unless it was against the public interest the 
hours of work of any person employed by the 
Dominion Government who was at that time 
required to work more than eight hours a day 
should be reduced to eight with a half holiday 
on Saturday. 

On construction work undertaken by the 
Government of Canada, either directly or by 
contract, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act restricts working hours to eight a day 
and 44 a week provided such works are not 
declared exempt from the operation of the 
Act by the Governor in Council. Unless ex- 
cepted by statutory authority or by agreement, 
works towards the cost of which a grant is 
made by the Dominion. are governed by 
similar conditions laid down in an agreement 
between the Dominion and the provincial or 
municipal authority or private corporaton to 
which financial assistance is given. In con- 
tracts for equipment and supplies for the 
Dominion Government the working hours of 
persons employed in the manufacture of such 
goods are to conform to the custom of the trade 
in the district or where there is no custom 
as to hours, the Minister of Labour may de- 
termine fair and reasonable hours. 

No action has been taken under the section 
of the Railway Act which allows the Board 
of Transport Commissioners to limit the hours 
on duty of railway employees within the 
legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion. 

93444—13 


Provincial Legislation 


Provincial legislation includes laws concern- 
ing working conditions among which are hours 
of labour in certain classes of undertakings 
such as mines, factories and shops and for 
certain occupations such as drivers of motor 
vehicles and elevator operators, legislation in 
Alberta, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and 
Quebec, dealing only with hours of work and 
statutes in Alberta, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, under which Orders in Council 
may limit hours of labour under certain con- 
ditions. 

The British Columbia Female Minimum 
Wage Act, the Minimum Wage Acts of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the Fair 
Wage Act of Quebec give the administrative 
authorities power to limit working hours, in 
some cases subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Where, under the authority of minimum 
wage laws, hours in excess of the ordinary 
maximum are permitted to be worked or 
where minimum rates of wages are declared to 
apply to a specified number of hours and 
longer hours are worked, it is usually stipu- 
lated that higher rates must be paid for the 
additional hours. Such punitive overtime rates 
tend to restrict working hours. The regula- 
tions for the payment of overtime are indi- 
cated above in the sections dealing wlth 
minimum. wage legislation in each province. 

Maximum hours of labour fixed by Order 
in Council under the Quebec Collective Labour 
Agreements Act and the Industrial Standards 
Acts of Alberta, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan are shown earlier in this section 
beginning on p. 160. Restrictions placed on 
hours under the Manitoba Fair Wage Act are 
indicated on p. 150. 
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The table below shows the maximum hours’ working hours in some classes of manufac- 
turing establishments and shops by orders in 
council under the Quebec Collective Labour 
Agreements Act or the Industrial Standards 


Acts. 


of work fixed by provincial laws for employ- 
ment in mines, factories and shops but it does 
not cover the legal restrictions imposed on 


STATUTORY MAXIMUM HOURS OF WORK PER DAY OR PER WEEK IN MINES, 
FACTORIES AND SHOPS IN CANADA 








= N.S N.B Quebec Ontario Manitoba Sask. Alberta B.C Yukon 
MINES— 
Coal: 
DONG PS yee ara ase sede ds sme I ee Sel Ic ee | ae 8 unless 
Below: ..2..0. deseo. 8 sail [Plate aia of 6 [hota 8c RNR RCH ener Senta a agreed 9, 54 8 
otherwise 8, — 8 
Metal: 

DOVE. LORE SUS tee ell MRT erate | fla Ur Am Cc stemn geen eeta rea? ("001 Res I a 9, 54 8 |(8 unless 
paid at 
overtime 
rate 

DELO Was Seisaaee Sets eee 8: | (Sionboysm( Sania Heal Fo. creo. | celad erevasteeas 8,— 

under 18 Northern 
Ontario 
WACTORIBS \. Sh cai ware Biscuit cane 10, 60*| 10, 557 10, 60f 8, 48** 48t 9.54 males) ‘826481208. dort. . 
8, 48 females 
PHOPS ee ou Mele 6.3 cates suchas suena cos Biateeie 60f 10, 60T SrA Bice WA. eae Me eee As for SA SEL leet. aise ae 
factories 


~ 





*Females only. 


tFemales and boys. Applies to boys under 18 in Quebec and under 16 in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

{Females and boys in towns of 10,000 or more. An order of the Fair Wage Board fixes a maximum of 72 hours for males 
over 18, and 55 hours for females and for boys under 18, in industrial and commercial establishments in cities and towns. 

**Hemales, and boys under 18, in factories, 1/ in shops. Adult males in factories in Greater Winnipeg may not work more 
than 48 hours in a week unless paid a minimum of 30 cents an hour for extra hours. 

{In Vancouver, Victoria and their environs, but 3 extra hours may be worked on Saturdays in other parts of the province 


provided that 48 is maximum for week. 


Hours of Work Acts 


The British Columbia Hours of work Act 
of 1923, as revised in 1934, sets a maximum 
limit of eight hours in a day and 48 in a week 
for persons employed in mining, manufac- 
turing and construction and in such other in- 
dustries or occupations as may be added by 
regulation. Up to the present, the following 
have been brought within the Act: barbering, 
baking, catering, drug stores, road transport 
and the taxicab industry, hotel clerks and ele- 
vator operators and the mercantile and soft 
drinks industries. The Board of Industrial 
Relations may make exemptions and add 
other industries. 


The Alberta Hours of Work Act, 1936, fixes 
an eight-hour day and 48-hour week for female 
employees and a nine-hour day and a 54-hour 
week for male workers. It applies to any in- 
dustry, trade or occupation except farming 
and domestic service, unless exempted by regu- 
lation. It does not affect the Mines Act which 
fixes an eight-hour day for underground 
workers. 


In both Alberta and British Columbia, per- 
sons holding confidential, supervisory or 
managerial positions are exempt from the hours 
limitation and by regulation longer hours are 


provided for some classes of workers in the 
lumbering industry. In the latter province, 
the fruit and vegetable industry, the seasonal 
manufacture of boxes and shooks, lithograph- 
ing during the summer months if competent 
help is not available, and fish canneries are 
declared exempt from the restriction on hours 
of work. Regulations in British Columbia 
permit a fixed number of hours in excess of 
the maximum established by the Act for 
shops during the Christmas season and in 
smaller towns and villages as well as for 
taxicab drivers in the Victoria district, retail 
florists, men delivering bread and milk, em- 
ployees in drug stores and for certain classes 
of workers in industrial undertakings such as 
men engaged in emergency repairs or in 
shipping goods under unusual conditions. 


In 1939, Alberta allowed seasonal exemption 
from the daily and weekly limits for workers 
on irrigation projects under the Water Re- 
sources Act from April 1 to October 1 and 
orders under the section of the Act providing 
for special regulations for continuous indus- 
tries limit to eight a day and 48 a week the 
hours for men engaged in drilling oil wells in 
the Turner Valley but where drilling operations 
are at a critical point the Board has permitted 
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workers on a shift to continue work for three 
consecutive weeks provided they are given 
three days off at the end of that time. 


In Quebec and Nova Scotia there are 
statutes enabling the administrative authorities 
to limit hours of work. The Quebec Act, 
enacted in 1933 with a view to making possible 
the employment of more workers, gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to limit 
the number of hours per day or per week 
during which a workman may be employed at 
manual labour. It applies neither to agricul- 
ture nor to industries or undertakings subject 
to competition from other countries or pro- 
vinces. Orders in council under this statute 
limit working hours in the building trades 
throughout the province, one order applying 
to each of the three divisions into which the 
province is divided for purposes of factory 
inspection. Hours were limited at first to 40 
a week or 36 where a two-shift system was in 
effect but at the present time maximum hours 
are eight a day and 48 a week in the Quebec 
and Eastern Townships Division, except on 
small jobs, and, in the Montreal Division, 
eight a day for skilled workers and nine for 
unskilled. Two shifts, or in the Eastern 
Townships Division three shifts, of eight hours 
each may be worked or of six hours each in the 
Montreal Division. The shift system is com- 
pulsory from May 1 to October 1 on works 
costing more than $20,000 which are under- 
taken for a municipal or school corporation 
or for parish authorities or the provincial 
Government or on works, half the cost of which 
is borne or guaranteed by the provincial Gov- 
ernment or a municipal corporation or by both. 


Hours of persons working in beauty parlours 
and shoe repair shops on the Island of Mont- 
real are also limited under this statute. Maxi- 
mum hours in shoe repairing are fixed at 64 
and in beauty parlours at 55 a week. For urgent 
work in shoe repairing the inspector may allow 
overtime up to two hours a day and six a 
week but no overtime may be permitted on 
Saturday. The hours of work are to fall on 
the first four days of the week between 8 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., on Friday between 8 a.m. and 9 
p.m. and on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 
5p Mi oh 


The Nova Scotia Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act of 1937 provides for a board of 
adjustment with power to determine the 
maximum working hours in industrial under- 
takings, including mines and quarries, manu- 
facturing and construction and stipulates that 
a weekly rest-day must be given all workmen 
employed in industrial undertakings. No ad- 
ministrative board has been appointed and no 
orders made under the Act. 


Maximum Hours under Minimum 
Wage Laws 


The firs; Minimum Wage Acts in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
gave the Board power to limit hours of labour 
notwithstanding the provisions of any existing 
statute. In other provinces the Board could 
only specify the number of hours to which the 
minimum rates applied but in both cases over- 
time rates could be established. In Ontario 
the present Minimum Wage Act specifies the 
hours to which the rates apply and in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia the Board may 
declare the minimum rates to apply to a cer- 
tain work period and, as in Ontario, fix a rate 
for overtime. The Fair Wage Board of New 
Brunswick has made orders applying only to 
particular establishments. 


In Alberta, since the enactment of the 
Hours of Work Act, 1936, applying to all 
employment except farm work and domestic 
service, there has been no authority under the 
Minimum Wage Acts to limit hours. In British 
Columbia where the Hours of Work Act, 1934, 
applies only to industrial undertakings, whole- 
sale and retail stores, hotels and restaurants 
and other designated workplaces or occupa- 
tions, the Female Minimum Wage Act gives 
power to the Board of Industrial Relations 
to limit hours but no such authority is granted 
by the Male Minimum Wage Act. In Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Quebec, maximum 
hours of work may be fixed under the mini- 
mum wage law. Since the Saskatchewan Act 
was made applicable to men in 1936, the orders 
under it have been revised and maximum hours 
are no longer fixed but there are punitive rates 
of wages for hours in excess of the number to 
which the minimum rates apply. The Quebec 
Fair Wage Board in Order 4 limits to 72 a 
week the hours of male workers in all the 
industrial and commercial establishments to 
which it applies throughout the province. 
Maximum working hours of women and boys 
under 18 are fixed by the Quebec Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act as stated 
below. The restrictions imposed under the 
minimum wage laws of British Columbia and 
Manitoba are noted under the class of work- 
place to which they apply. 


The regulations as to payment for overtime 
beyond the number of hours to which the 
minimum wage is declared to apply or for 
hours in excess of the ordinary legal maximum 
are summarized in the earlier part of this 
Appendix. 
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Public Works 


In Alberta and British Columbia, hours of 
labour on public works are limited by the 
Hours of Work Acts. In Manitoba and 
Ontario special statutes govern labour condi- 
tions on public works. 

Under the Manitoba Fair Wage Act of 1916, 
the Minister of Public Works is authorized to 
establish maximum hours for persons employed 
on all works of construction contracted for by 
the provincial Government. The maximum 
hours fixed by the regulations vary with the 
occupation from 44 to 48 per week, except for 
teamsters who have a maximum working week 
of 54 hours. The Ontario Government Con- 
tracts Hours and Wages Act, 1936, limits 
hours on public works and works subsidized by 
the provincial Government to eight a day and 
44 a week. Exceptions may be made by the 
Government. 

In Quebec, by an order in council of April 
24, 1929, as amended on October 6, 1982, 
the Minister of Public Works and Labour 
may determine “fair and reasonable” hours of 
labour on construction works for the Quebec 
Government. In other provinces, by order 
in council or by resolution of the Legislature 
“a fair wages” policy is applied to public 
works and wages and hours are usually deter- 
mined according to the custom of the trade in 
the locality. 

An Ordinance of 1917 establishes an eight- 
hour day except in emergency for persons em- 
ployed on public works in the Yukon Terri- 
tory. 

Mines 


Mining for metals or non-metallic minerals 
is carried on in all the provinces but Prince 
Edward Island as well as in the Yukon Terri- 
tory and there is coal mining in Alberta, British 
Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan with a very small production in 
Manitoba and the Yukon. Wherever coal is 
mined the working day underground is limited 
by law to eight hours but under all the laws 
longer hours may be worked in emergencies 
or for repair work or at a change of shifts. 
In Alberta and British Columbia the eight- 
hour period includes time spent going to and 
from the working face. In Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick the limits apply only to time 
spent at the place of work. Workers above 
ground about coal mines have a statutory 
eight-hour day in British Columbia and Sask- 
atchewan and a nine-hour day and 54-hour 
week in Alberta. In Saskatchewan longer 
hours either above or below ground may be 
worked by agreement between the workman 
and employer. 

In metal mining in Northern Ontario, except 
where the number employed in a shift is six 
or less, and in New Brunswick, the law provides 


for an eight-hour day for underground workers, 
the time to be reckoned in each case from the 
time the man reaches his place of work until 
he leaves it. In Ontario, a Saturday shift may 
work longer hours for the purpose of avoiding 
work on Sunday, of changing shifts or of giv- 
ing any of the men a part holiday. In New 
Brunswick any one required to work longer 
hours in an emergency must be paid for the 
extra time at the regular rate. In British 
Columbia the working hours of those employed 
above ground as well as those below ground are 
limited to eight a day as are also the hours of 
men employed in or about a smelter or 
mineral-separation plant except when shifts 
change. In Alberta, the eight-hour limit 
applies to underground workers in any mines 
and for those above ground the statutory 
maximum is nine hours a day and 54 a week 
as about coal mines. In Quebec, there is no 
restriction on the hours of adult males in 
mines except in iron oxide mining where, under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act, the 
workmen have a 48-hour week. Boys under 
17 may not be employed below ground in any 
mine in Quebec for more than 48 hours in 
six days. In the Yukon miners may not be 
employed more than eight hours in a day 
and 56 in a week unless payment is made 
at the overtime rate. In Nova Scotia, there 
is no statutory regulation of hours of work 
in mines other than coal mines. Except in 
Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon there is no legal restriction on hours 
above ground. 


Factories 


Karly factory legislation in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island limited hours of 
women and young persons, and in Alberta 
the Factories Act of 1926 provided for a 
nine-hour day and 54-hour week for both 
sexes. In Nova Scotia the clause fixing maxi- 
mum hours was later dropped while in Alberta 
and Manitoba the power to limit hours given 
by the Minimum Wage Acts was exercised 
to reduce the maximum fixed by the factory 
law in so far as women were concerned. When 
the Alberta Hours of Work Act was passed in 
1936 it maintained the existing conditions of 
a maximum of nine hours a day and 54 a 
week for male workers and eight hours a day 
and 48 a week for women and girls. In British 
Columbia the Hours of Work Act of 1923 
extended to men and boys the eight-hour day 
and 48-hour week provided for women and 
girls by the Factories Act of 1908. In New 
Brunswick and Ontario the 10-hour day and 
60-hour week fixed in the first factory laws 
for women and girls, and in Ontario also 
for boys under 16, have not been changed but 
in Quebec the weekly limits for women and 
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boys under 18 were reduced in 1930 to 55. In 
these three provinces the daily limit may be 
exceeded for the purpose of arranging for a 
shorter work day on one day of the week. 
Order 4 under the Quebec Fair Wage Act fixes 
a maximum of 72 hours a week for male 
workers over 18 in industrial and commercial 
establishments throughout the province. In 
Saskatchewan there is a 48-hour week for 
women and boys under 16 in factories. 

In New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, longer hours may be worked 
by special permission of the factory inspector 
in case of any accident preventing the work- 
ing of the factory, or of any other occurrence 
beyond the control of the employer which 
prevents the machinery being regularly worked 
or where the custom or exigencies of the trade 
require longer hours, but the Acts stipulate 
that in such cases the hours of work of the 
classes of workers to which the limits apply 
shall not exceed a fixed number: in New 
Brunswick, 134 hours a day and 84 a week ; 
in Quebec, 12 a day and 65 a week; and in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, 124 a day and 724 
a week. In no case may permits for hours in 
excess of the ordinary maximum be given for 
more than 36 days in a year. Under these 
statutes, night work is prohibited for the 
same classes of workers by fixing the period 
in which the hours of work must fall: in New 
Brunswick between 6 a.m. and 10.30 p.m.; 
in Quebec and Ontario between 6 a.m. and 
9 p.m. and in Saskatchewan between 7 am. 
and 10 pm. Normal working hours may not 
be later than 6 p.m. in Quebec or 6.30 p.m. 
in Ontario or earlier in Ontario than 7 a.m. 

Under all the factory laws except those of 
Alberta and Quebec, an hour must be allowed 
for a noon meal and if work is prolonged by 
special permission of the inspector after 7 p.m., 
at least 45 minutes, or in New Brunswick one 
hour, must be given for an evening meal. In 
Quebec the inspector may direct that an hour 
be given for the noon meal and, by regula- 
tion, half an hour must be allowed for an 
evening meal if work goes on after 6 p.m. 


In Ontario since 1932 and Quebec since 1935, 
with permission from the chief inspector, 
women and young persons may be employed 
in two shifts of eight hours each, both shifts 
to fall between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. and each 
shift to have one hour for a meal. 

In Manitoba under the Minimum Wage 
Act, the maximum hours that may be worked 
by women and boys under 18 in factories are 
8 in a day and 48 in a week except with a 
permit from the provincial Bureau of Labour. 

Orders in Council in Quebec under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Act and in Alberta 
and Ontario under the Industrial Standards 
Acts fix maximum hours for workers in certain 


classes of factories. These are indicated in 
the section of this appendix devoted to these 
statutes. 

Shops 


As regards shops, hours of work are limited 
by statute for all classes of workers only in 
Alberta and British Columbia. In both these 
provinces, shops are within the scope of the 
Hours of Work Acts. 

In Ontario there is a maximum 10-hour day 
and 60-hour week for women and boys under 
16. In Quebec the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act fixes a 60-hour week for 
women and boys under 18 in cities and towns 
of 10,000 or more but this restriction appears 
to be superseded by Order 4 under the Fair 
Wage Act limiting hours for these classes to 
55 a week in all parts of the province. Under 
the same order, the maximum work-week for 
men in retail and wholesale stores in Quebec 
is 72 hours. In Manitoba a minimum wage 
order limits hours of work of women and 
boys under 17 in shops to 8 a day and 48 a 
week. 


Except in Alberta and Ontario, provision is 
made for a limited amount of overtime, parti- 
cularly during the Christmas season but in 
Manitoba no person under 17 may work over- 
time. In British Columbia regulations permit 
employees in shops outside of Victoria, Van- 
couver, Burnaby, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and 
Saanich to work three additional hours on 
Saturday and on the day before a holiday 
occurring on Saturday but the weekly hours 
may not exceed, 48. Exemptions from the 
maximum thours are permitted for certain 
occupations such as druggists and florists. 


The Ontario Act prohibits women and boys 
under 16 being employed in shops before 
7 a.m. or after 11 p.m. With respect to boys, 
this provision is modified by the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act which forbids any em- 
ployment, except with a permit, of children 
from 14 to 16 years of age between the hours 
of 8 am. and 5 pm. In Nova Scotia, the 
Children’s Protection Act prohibits the em- 
ployment in shops of girls under 16 and boys 
under 14 for more than eight hours or more 
than four hours on Saturday. 


All the provinces except Prince Edward 
Island have statutes which may indirectly 
affect hours of work in shops by permitting 
certain municipal councils to make by-laws 
requiring the closing of shops at a certain 
hour. In Quebec the Early Closing Act 
applies only to cities and towns. while in other 
provinces the councils of cities, towns and 
villages or, in some cases, of counties or town- 
ships have power to make such a by-law. In 
Quebec, also, the Act stipulates that the hour 
fixed for closing shall not be earlier than 6 
p.m., but in the other provinces the by-law 
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may provide for a half-holiday on one day of 
the week as well as for a fixed closing hour on 
other days. 

In British Columbia and Saskatchewan there 
is special provision for a weekly half-holiday 
for shops. In Saskatchewan the Act applies 
only to cities and fixes Wednesday unless a 
by-law appointing another day of the week 
is passed. The Saskatchewan Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act applies only to shops in cities 
and requires them to be closed on Wednesday 
afternoons from April 1 to August 31 unless 
the city council has passed a by-law for a 
half holiday on another day or for a longer 
period. In all cases, provision is made for 
exempting news agents’ and tobacconists’, 
shops, those where fruits and perishable foods, 
are sold and some others. 


Bakeshops 


Large bakeries not selling at retail on the 
premises are probably everywhere within the 
scope of the Factories Acts. They are under 
the Hours of Work Act in Alberta, also in 
British Columbia where an exception is made 
for delivery-men who may work 54 hours a 
week. In Manitoba the minimum wage order 
governing factories apparently covers bake- 
shops, women and boys under 18 having an 
eight-hour day and a 48-hour week being 
fixed for all. The Ontario Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act fixes a maximum of 56 
hours for adult male employees in bakeshops 
allowing overtime in certain cases. Orders in 
Council under the Quebec Collective Labour 
Agreements Act and the Industrial Standards 
Acts of Alberta and Saskatchewan govern 
hours of labour for bakers in some cities. 


Barber Shops and Beauty Parlours 


There is no general legal limitation of 
hours of labour in barber shops and beauty 
parlours in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or 
Prince Edward Island but early closing by- 
laws in the first two provinces may restrict 
working hours in some places. 


In Alberta the Hours of Work Act applies 
to both. Barber shops in British Columbia 
are within the Hours of Work Act and an 
Order under the Female Minimum Wage Act 
fixes maximum working hours in beauty 
parlours at nine a day and 44 a week. A 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Order provides 
that no female or boy under 18 may be em- 
ployed in a beauty parlour for more than 10 
hours in a day or 48 in a week except with 
a permit from the Bureau of Labour. Hours 
in barber and beauty shops in Mani- 
toba may be fixed under the Fair Wage Act as 
amended in 1938 but no orders have been 
made. 


In Ontario, working hours in beauty shops 
may, since 1939, be regulated to some extent 
by municipal early closing by-laws as they 
have been in barber shops in Ontario and 
some other provinces. In many Ontario cities 
and towns schedules of wages and hours 
under the Industrial Standards Act apply to 
barber shops but in most cases the only regu- 
lation of hours is in accordance with local by- 
law. In Quebec under the Limitation of 
Hours Act, employment in beauty parlours 
on the Island of Montreal is restricted to 55 
hours in a week between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
except on Saturdays when the time may be 
extended to 9 pm. In other cities and towns 
agreements under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act fix hours varying from 55 to 
59 a week. In Saskatchewan barbers and hair- 
dressers in several towns have their hours of 
work limited under the Industrial Standards 
Act. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Saskatchewan, hours of labour 
in hotels and restaurants are not restricted 
by statute or regulation. 

In Alberta and British Columbia, the Hours 
of Work Acts apply to these places. In 
British Columbia hotel clerks and persons 
employed in public dining rooms and the 
service connected therewith have an eight- 
hour day and 48-hour week but an order under 
the Female Minimum Wage Act allows women 
in hotels and restaurants to work in emer- 
gencies up to 10 a day and 52 a week. In 
resort hotels the maximum work-week for 
women and girls is 54 hours. An order under 
the Manitoba Minimum Wage Act limits 
the hours of all workers in restaurants and of 
girls, women and boys under 18 in hotels to 
10 a day and 48 a week with specified rest 
periods but cooks may be required to work 
up to 54 hours a week. 

Working hours in hotels in Ontario are 
not regulated but restaurants are under the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act and 
females and boys under 16 have a maximum 
of 10 hours in a day between 7 a.m. and 
11 p.m. and a 60-hour week unless a special 
permit is obtained from the inspector. By 
Order 4 of the Quebec Fair Wage Board in 
hotels and restaurants hours are limited 
to 55 a week for women and boys under 
18 and to 72 a week for men. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan, there is 
provision for a weekly rest-day for most 
classes of workers in hotels and restaurants 
but in all except Alberta and British Columbia 
it applies only to cities or in Quebec to cities 
and towns. In British Columbia, the regula- 
tion relates only to female workers. 
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Offices 


In Alberta, the hours of office workers are 
governed by the Hours of Work Act. A regu- 
lation under the British Columbia Female 
Minimum Wage Act limits hours of women 
in offices to eight a day and 48 a week unless 
a permit for longer hours is given by the 
Board of Industrial Relations. 

The Manitoba Minimum Wage Board has 
fixed maximum hours for female office workers 
in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and 
Brandon at eight a day and 44 a week except 
in shops where hours are the same as for the 
selling force. The Shops Regulation Act, 
which applies to offices in connection with 
shops, limits hours of young persons and 
women to 48 a week and eight a day. 

The maximum 55-hour week for women and 
boys under 18 and 72-hour week for men pro- 
vided by Order 4 of the Quebec Fair Wage 
Board appears to apply to office workers. 

In other provinces persons employed in 
clerical work in such establishments as factories 
and shops, would seem to come within the 
scope of the laws limiting hours in these 
work-places but there is no limitation on the 
hours of workers in offices of financial institu- 
tions or in professional offices. As in other 
work-places overtime rates fixed under mini- 
mum wage laws tend to restrict the hours of 
office employees. 


Transport 
Road Transport 


Road transport of goods for remuneration 
is within the scope of the Hours of Work Act 
in British Columbia and persons employed 
in transporting goods, which are not. the 
property of the employer, by any means other 
than by rail, water or air may be permitted 
to work up to 10 hours a day and 54 a week. 
Operators of motor-cycles and boys on delivery 
or messenger work on foot or bicycle have 
an eight-hour day and 48-hour week while 
drivers delivering milk may be employed 10 
hours in a day and 63 in a week but not more 
than 378 hours in seven weeks. Taxicab 
drivers have a maximum of 54 hours in a 
week and, except in Victoria and suburbs, a 
maximum of nine hours in a day. In Victoria 
they may be employed for 10 hours within the 
11 hours immediately following reporting for 
work, 

In Alberta, no regulations under the Hours 
of Work Act have been made for road trans- 
port except for passenger vehicles in Edmon- 
ton where maximum hours for drivers are 12 
from the time of starting work on six days a 
‘week with a rest period of one hour each day. 
Similar regulations apply to taxi-drivers in 
Calgary under the Industrial Standards Act, 


but in Banff during the summer season there 
may be a 12-hour day and seven-day week for 
taxi and bus drivers. Throughout the prov- 
ince a regulation of the Highway Traffic Board 
limits hours spent in driving a goods or 
passenger vehicle to nine in 24 except in an 
emergency, but under special circumstances a 
maximum of 10 hours in two periods of five 
hours each separated by a 45-minute rest period 
may be permitted. 

In Manitoba, no person may be employed 
in driving a goods or passenger vehicle for 
more than nine hours or employed in any 
capacity for more than 12 hours in any 24 
or on duty more than six days a week except 
in case of a breakdown of the vehicle. Taxi- 
cab drivers in Winnipeg, however, may be 
on duty as drivers or in another capacity for 
a maximum of 12 hours a day on six days a 
week. The Saskatchewan Vehicles Act, 1939, 
allows the Highway Traffic Board to regulate 
hours of drivers of public service and com- 
mercial vehicles but none has been issued. 

In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and Prince Edward Island, drivers of trans- 
port vehicles may not be employed more than 
10 hours, out of 16 consecutive hours in New 
Brunswick, and out of 24 in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island. In New 
Brunswick, the 10 hours cover only work 
as a driver but in Nova Scotia it applies to 
work in any capacity in connection with a 
vehicle transporting passengers or passengers 
and freight. In both provinces some vehicles 
are exempt. In Ontario, the 10-hour limit 
applies to both passenger and goods transport 
but the stipulation for passenger transport is 
limited by the Public Vehicle Act to the 
hours spent in driving or operating the vehicle. 
For truck drivers work in any capacity is 
prohibited by regulations under the Commercial 
Vehicle Act for more than 10 hours in 24. 
Taxicab drivers in Toronto have a maximum 
11-hour day and 66-hour week under the 
Industrial Standards Act. 

In Quebec, except in an emergency when an 
overtime rate of $2 an hour must be paid, 
no employed person may be permitted to 
drive a motor vehicle transporting passengers 
or goods for more than 12 consecutive hours 
without taking a rest period in addition to the 
time for meals, and no bus driver may drive 
more than 250 miles in 24 hours. 


Steam Railways 


Only in Ontario is there any statutory 
regulation of the hours of work of steam rail- 
way employees. The Ontario Railway Act 
forbids a company which operates a line of 
railway of 20 miles in length or over per- 
mitting a conductor, engineer, fireman, train- 
man, dispatcher or signal man who has worked 
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in any capacity for 16 consecutive hours to 
go on duty again until he has had at least six 
hours’ rest. 


Electric and Street Railways 


In British Columbia, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council may, under the Railway Act, 
limit the number of days in a week on which 
street railway employees may be allowed to 
work but no regulations have been made. 

The Ontario Municipal Board has power to 
regulate the working hours of conductors and 
motormen employed by a street or electric 
railway company but the Railway Act stipu- 
lates that no person may be employed more 
than six days a week of 10 hours each and 
whenever practicable or reasonable the ten 
hours must be within 12 consecutive hours. 

In Nova Scotia, the Halifax Street Railway 
Companies Act contains provisions to limit 
the hours of conductors and motormen to six 
on Sunday and 10 on weekdays but they are 
dependent on an order of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Public Utilities which has not 
been issued. 


Municipal Fire Departments 


The legislatures of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
have enacted measures for regulating the 
working hours of persons employed by munici- 
pal fire departments. A two-platoon system 
is provided for in all these provinces. 

In Alberta, in every place having a paid 
fire department, all employees may have one 
full day off duty in every week. In cities or 
towns having a population of 10,000 or more, 
the two-platoon system is compulsory. The 
Act provides alternative systems: either em- 
ployees have 24 hours on duty followed by 24 
hours’ rest or there are day and night shifts, 
the shifts alternating every seven days, and 
covering 10 hours during the day or 14 hours at 
night. The one full day off duty does not in- 
clude periods of release at the changing of 
platoons. A 1939 amendment provides that 
cities and towns with a population of 8,000 
or more and a permanent fire department may, 


by by-law, adopt the three-platoon system, 


each platoon working for eight consecutive 


hours in a day. Such by-law may be passed 
and submitted to the electors by the council 
of its own motion and must be passed and 
submitted to them on receipt of a petition 
signed by at least 10 per cent of the electors. 

In British Columbia, the Fire Departments 
Hours of Labour Act and the Fire Depart- 
ments Two-Platoon Act both apply to any 
place where there is a paid fire department. 
Employees must have two full days off duty 
in addition to time off duty at the change of 
platoons. 

In Ontario, the Fire Departments Act applies 
to places having a population of not less than 
10,000 and a permanent fire department paid 
by the municipal corporation. The two-platoon 
system is compulsory, every employee having 
°4 consecutive hours off duty, not including 
periods of release at the change of platoons. 

In Nova Scotia in cities with a population 
of 30,000 or more, where there is a permanent 
fire department paid by the city, the two- 
platoon system comes into force when it is 
approved by a majority of the City Council. 

The Saskatchewan Act applies to all cities 
with a population of 10,000 or more but a 
1939 amendment allowed cities of under 15,000 
to contract out before January 1, 1940. The 
two alternative systems are as in Alberta and 
employees have 24 consecutive hours off duty, 
not including periods of release at the chang- 
ing of platoons. 


Miscellaneous 


In certain other occupations, hours of work 
are limited by regulation in some provinces. 
In British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, the 
maximum working time for workers in com- 
pressed air varies from one and one-half hours 
in 24 when pressure is 45 to 50 pounds per 
square inch to seven hours in British Colum- 
bia and eight in Ontario and Quebec when 
pressure is 22 pounds or less. In the three 
provinces, work is to be divided into two 
shifts with a rest period ranging from five 
hours to half an hour according to the pressure. 

Moving-picture machine operators in Mani- 
toba may not be permitted to be on duty for 
more than five hours without a rest period 
of at least two hours. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to data tabulated in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
11,903 establishments, employment at the 
beginning of April showed a considerable 
seasonal contraction, the reported staffs 
aggregating 1,093,930 persons, compared with 
1,109,526 in the preceding month. The 
statistics furnished by leading firms since 1920 
show that in seventeen of the nineteen 
preceding years, employment at April 1 has 
suffered a between-season recession, ordinarily 
resulting from the completion of the winter’s 
work in logging camps, before any consider- 
able numbers of persons have been absorbed 
into the outdoor industries opening up in the 
spring and summer. The general decline at 
the date under review was very slightly less 
than the average recorded at April 1 in the 
years since 1920, and was also smaller than 
that indicated at the beginning of April in 
1939. After adjustment for seasonal variation, 
the index at the latest date stood at 118-5, 
compared with 118-3 at March 1, 1940. 

There were important losses in logging at 
April 1, 1940. Mining was also seasonally 
quiet, and there was a falling-off in trans- 
portation and in hotels and restaurants. On 
the other hand, manufacturing showed further 
improvement, and additions to staffs were 
noted in communications, construction, 
laundering and dry-cleaning and trade. 

The index (based on the 1926 average as 
100) declined from 113-5 at March 1 to 
111-9 at the beginning of April; at that date 
in the more recent years of the record, it 
was as follows:—1939, 104-9; 1938, 105-0; 
1937, 103-0; 1936, 97-4; 1935, 93-4; 1934, 
91-3; 1933, 76-0; 1932, 87-5; 1981, 99-7: 
1980, 107-8; 1929, 110-4 and 1928, 102-3. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions-——At the 


beginning of April, 1940, reports were sup- 
plied to the Department of Labour by 1,982 
local trade unions comprising a membership 
of 248607 persons, 26,748 or 10-8 per cent 
of whom were without work in contrast with 
percentages of 11-7 at the beginning of March, 
1940, and 15-7 at the beginning of April, 
1939. 
1202—13 


Employment Office Reports—The reports 
for the Department of Labour from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
that the volume of business transacted during 
March, 1940, as indicated by the average daily 
placements, was above that of the preceding 
month, but below that of the corresponding 
period last year, services, construction and 
maintenance, farming and trade being the 
groups in which the largest increases occurred 
under the first comparison and construction 
and maintenance the division in which the 
most marked decline was recorded under the 
second. Vacancies in March, 1940, numbered 
26,286, applications, 62,931 and placements in 
regular and casual employment, 23,978. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent entering into a family budget was 
$17.76 at the beginning of April as compared 
with $17.75 for March; $17.04 for April, 1939; 
$17.50 for April, 1938; $17.18 for April, 1937; 
$15.41 for June, 1933, the low point in recent 
years; $21.53 for April, 1930; $20.66 for April, 
1922; and $26.92 for July, 1920, the post war 
peak. In wholesale prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics weekly index number 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 changed 
little during the month being 83-0 for the 
week ended May 3 as compared with 83-2 
for each of the preceding six weeks. Com- 
parative figures on a monthly basis are 83-2 
for March; 73-4 for April, 1939; 82-3 for 
April, 19388; 86-2 for April, 1937; 63-5 for 
February, 1933, the low point in recent years; 
94-5 for April, 1929; 98-4 for April, 1922; 
and 164-3 for May, 1920, the post war peak. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 410 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business in March 
was about 6 per cent lower than in the 
previous month but about 9 per cent higher 
than in March, 1939. Lower volume was indi- 
cated in March as compared with the previous 
month by the figures for mineral production 
and manufacturing. In the former group 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 













































1940 1939 
April March February April March February 
SR NPR oe Rc RR en en eee ane e a trate ap eoC RISE FERIA) (MALL UAE OF PANMEREY Le) Llc 
% Trade, external aggregate... $ |..------.+++++ 160,199,036] 143,355,624 92,895,200] 128,463,702 98, 623, 084 
8 rts, merchandise for 
el a Sete nsind <aicestien vacapeliaat ps tae Seber nags CR - 76,733, 896 71,041,553 41,908,347 58,380,844 40,380, 234 
(*) Exports, Canadian produce. $ |......----+++: 82,719,395 71,078,946 50,311,424 69, 269,525 57,571,572 
Customs duty collected........ 9 |..-----+--+0-- 9, 702,993 9,106,645 5,873,315 8,044,036 5,844, 268 
Bank debits to individual 
ACOOUNES hehe ee okey an] saefernasl atte rssexenonel 2,412,660,476| 2,955,217, 112) 2,473, 031,928 2,428, 097,769] 2,050, 003,522 
Bank notes in circulation...... Nag BW, Nits ales lel ct 92,032,556 90,360, 156 94,862,028 97,490,456 94,361,324 
Bank deposits savings......... LIB RCN SRA Prat 1,661, 151,503] 1,658,990, 498} 1,696,974, 403 1,700,393,661] 1,690,887,277 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...-..++--+-+- 984,161,915 981,919, 794 814,102,924 800,567,377 787,400,458 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Gommion stocks ove eines sae c elec lls wleres tle #160 oye 99-1 99-0 96-2 103-7 104-1 
Proferred stocks). scssreccct coms |- meee swerice 90-2 91-0 78°9 83-9 84-4 
Index of bond yields, Dominion....|......-.-.+--- 73°4 73°4 67-5 66-3 67-5 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario....|....-.---..--- 72-4 71-0 70-6 68-3 69-7 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 183-0 83-2 82-8 73-4 73-2 73°2 
(2) Prices, retail, family list... $ Desir 17-75 17-71 17-04 17-07 17-06 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]...-..-.---+5- 82-9 71-2 81-7 72-9 61-5 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....].....-..+-+-+- 83-3 84-5 79-0 76-2 75°5 
(?) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 111-9 113-5 114-4 104-9 106:5 106:5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).....|....----++- 10-8 11-7 11-3 15-7 16-4 15-9 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 201, 667 178,990 189,959 171,595 171,016 160, 156 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Zross earnings....... $ 17,666, 164 18,049, 624 17,722,756 14,452,302 14, 632,661 13,069,775 
Operating expenses........ eh) ae eae archatspereitieaiate ls, as abu sia 13,756,285 12,055,142 12,852,505 12,309,540 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............- SNCS Ce: does 11,477,555 11,915,419 10,113,601 10,450, 845 9,195,884 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alilines $ |...........--- 9,975,994 9,942,997 9,200,452 9,677,294 8,962,516 
Steam railways, freight in 
Porsmpbes hee Ca RO ela 0 eM avai Mick uP eeatbee (len 2,757,080, 000!) 1,957,395,000) 2,054,227,652) 1,706,649, 922 
Building permits.............. Socal lak ate 5,257,260 3,847,157 5,961, 000 3,360,000 1,894,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 25,905,000 11,726, 100 11,768, 900 12,303, 200 9,003, 000 11,323, 000 
Mineral production— 
Pig non). | Vee. . cate Sian ONS] 84,210 91,772 87,032 46, 254 40,723 41,333 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 153, 451 157,326 140,343 99,752 95,697 77,179 
Ferro-alloys..............00++ tons 13, 989 8,298 Tee at 4,284 3,526 5,299 
Olu Bettis: ee S80 CEN, ote OUDCOS REELS RN eA a DAS ds clas 405,365 406,795 414,217 390,963 
Bil Verein ccsks cies siecle ateiete OUNCES | ee oR eee Mb ten de aly io tee 1,689, 828 1,465,525 1,620,396 1,281,624 
Oa Ue eRe eee a ele es eaohe sata oialle CONS er crower isit 1,324,714 1,474, 832 905,493 1,177,818 1,299,078 
Crude petroleum imports....... mals |i) id NOM ie 55,090, 000 50, 130, 000 45,210,000 65, 430, 000 47,010,000 
Rubber importsi.. i. ek Tbsp Sonal 6, 730, 296 7,515, 159 3,492,000 5,505,000 3, 250, 000 
Cottoniraw importa... ee fenes Tsay eee eae 18,757,000 20,679, 000 4,467,000 7,255,000 5,998,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. sy) 2 ee era 5,196,000 3,994, 000 1,130,000 2,897,000 1,817,000 
Bauxite: imports... 6ee hoes as Lbs. |/. cee seeae ce 14,542,000 20,369, 000 5,314,000 7,881, 000 7,886,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
lumbiaiesGs: cs iases eee od. £63] eels Bs eee, 243,245,469] 256,009,998] 264,192,251) 215,906,720) 254,636,443 
Flour production)... .22 cles sis bbise ls) ent aera 1, 257, 034 1, 246, 798 1,113,693 1,193,717 1,037,446 
(6) Sugar, manufactured aS e nee re Ibs. 59, 710, 134 34, 864, 788 33,158,321 45,101,072 22,869,391 23,004,993 
Foot wear production.......... DATS |e eee 2, 242, 756 2,279,562 1,774,578 2,212,276 1,853, 229 
Output of central electric stations 
daily AVETAZC... 22+. eee eee | Feo fal Es WRB ose errant ea 78, 263,000 81,621,000 73, 239, 000 76,346,000 79,077,000 
Sales of insurance, cetndessewece BO ose eesecsseeen 29, 898, 000 31,562,000 27,938,000 33,345, 000 30,588, 000 
Newsprint proguction’. 2 e2-..1. CORSO oben - 251, 280 231, 823 229, 840 220,650 200, 630 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 13, 487 12,025 12,779 12,791 12,689 10,914 
(8) Index of Physical! Volume of 
MB USL OSS os elec eee bbe oldie |setall is anes Gite eee ss 123-0 131-2 116-7 113-2 111-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONS. sae oie\s ene setae bales alesis 127-0 136-2 119-1 115-2 114-1 
Mineral production...........+002]..see eee eee 185-7 200-9 219-6 196-7 190-9 
Manufacturing.............sssceee|ecee sence eeees 123-2 134-2 109-5 107-6 105-0 
Construction............22seee eee |e cee cece ee eens 61-2 61-6 51-1 47-4 56-0 
WIGCUTIC DOWEM jac rs oe ae cee sleet |Guts:s saiplereic: « 239-0 239-8 226-4 233 -2 232-3 
DISTRIBUTION rece ces ore el tiele slers)| sstaetershceatetenareyal's 111-5 116-8 109-6 107-4 104-9 
Trade employment............++0[e..se esse cease 141-7 139-6 137-2 135-0 133-4 
Carloadings ny eee oie cetinacule eta tlle ree tens a 73-4 83-1 69-2 71-8 66-7 
Trmportan ses cosas aahed ats Spare aie ounces cutee enc ade 83-5 107-4 78-0 73-9 71-7 
FEXDOLUR soe eels cicis cials oisse state tine: stale aie joiala ieee tsi 96-8 106-3) 115-1 98-8 103-3 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

{ For the week ended May 3, 1940. 

(1) Calculated trom yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

\*) Figures for four weeks ending April 27, 1940, and corresponding previous periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 20, March 23, and February 24, 1940; April 22, March 25, 
and February 25, 1939. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. (*) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary 
for seasonsl variation. (#) Excluding gold. 
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considerable decline was recorded in the 
exports of copper, nickel and asbestos also 
in the imports of bauxite. In the latter 
group lower volume was indicated by the 
figures for the rubber, textiles, forestry 
products, automobile, and petroleum indus- 
tries. The construction group was practi- 
cally unchanged in the same comparison, 
contracts awarded being slightly lower and 
building permits higher, The output of elec- 
tric power also showed little change. In the 
distribution group trade employment advanced 
but this was more than offset by declines 
in car loadings and in external trade. Of the 
above mentioned principal groups all were 
higher at the beginning of March, 1940, than 
March, 1939, with the exception of mineral 
production which was lower in this comparison 
also. Information available for April shows 
the number of cars of revenue freight and 
the value of construction contracts consider- 
ably higher both as compared with March, 
1940, and with April, 1939. Wholesale prices, 
employment and earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways were somewhat lower than 
in the previous month but higher than in 
April, 1939. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts in April was 18, in- 
volving 13,807 workers and resulting in a 
time loss of 67,104 man-working days, as 
compared with 11 disputes during March, 
involving 2,380 workers and causing 19,276 
days’ time loss. The increased number of 
workers and time loss for the month was due 
chiefly to four disputes, a strike of 4,500 
women’s clothing factory workers at Mont- 
real which resulted in a loss of 29,000 days, 
that of seamen on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River affecting 6,000 deckhands, ete.., 
and resulting in a loss of some 10,000 man- 
working days, and two disputes of foundry 
workers at Oshawa, Ont., involving about 609 
workers and causing more than 11,000 days’ loss. 
In March most of the time loss was caused by 
two disputes, a strike of 700 coal miners at 
Mountain Park, Alberta, which caused time 
loss of 7,000 days and a strike of cotton 
factory workers at Milltown, N.S., where 663 
workers were involved in a loss of 6,630 days. 
In April, 1939, there were six disputes, in- 
volving 315 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 1,361 man-working days. Only one 
of these disputes caused considerable time 
loss, that of rubber factory workers at 
Kitchener, Ont., which involved 200 workers 
and a loss of 1,000 days. Of the elghteen 
disputes recorded for April, 1940, fourteen 
were recorded as terminated during the month. 
Five resulted in favour of the employers 
affected; compromise settlements were reached 
in six cases and the results of three disputes 
were recorded as indefinite. Four disputes, 
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involving approximately 280 workers, were 
recorded as unterminated at the end of April. 
These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


During the present month 


Industrial reports were received from 
Disputes Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation Investigation which dealt 
Act with disputes between (1) 

the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its sleeping car 


conductors and porters; (2) various ocean 
steamship companies and their longshoremen 
at the Port of Montreal, and (3) the London 
Street Railway Company and its employees. 

Nine applications for the constitution of 
boards were received and four boards were 
established. 

Details of proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and the texts 
of the various boards, reports will be found 
in the section commencing on page 415. 


The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural direct relief 
across Canada in March 
of this year was 768,500, 
according to figures released by the Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour. 
These figures are the preliminary results from 
the registration of all direct relief cases, 
carried out for the Department of Labour 
by the provinces and municipalities in March. 
The grand total for March, 1940, compared 
with the same month of 1939, showed a 
decrease of 25 per cent, while compared with 
March, 1938, the Dominion figure was down 
by 26 and a half per cent: both urban and 
agricultural relief showed decreases from a 
year ago. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in March this year numbered 172,000, 
an increase of about one per cent from the 
revised February total. The figure for March 
this year showed a decrease of ten and a 
half per cent from March a year ago, and 
a decrease of one and a half per cent from 
March, 1938. 

A total of 646,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in March, an increase 
of less than one per cent from the corrected 
figures for the previous month: March, 1939, 
had shown a slightly larger increase over 
February, 1939. This category includes all 
totally unemployable, partially employable 
and fully employable persons, together with 
all dependents of family head3. This aggre- 
gate showed a decrease of 8:3 per cent from 
the figure for March, 1939, and a decrease of 
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one per cent from the figure for March two 
years ago. 

The Dominion total on’ agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop condi- 
tions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A 
total of 25,000 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, accounted for a farm popu- 
lation of 122,500, were reported as receiving 
agricultural relief for subsistence in March. 
The Dominion total on agricultural relief in 
March increased by 9-3 per cent from the 
revised February figure, but was 62 per cent 
lower than March, 1939, and 69 per cent less 
than in March, 1938. Figures for March for 
Saskatchewan alone showed decreases of 70 
per cent and 76 per cent from March, 1939, 
and from March, 1938, respectively: the 
Saskatchewan total of persons on agricultural 
relief represented slightly more than 65 per 
cent of the Dominion total in March this 
year. 

With representatives from 


Third annual seven provinces and 
meeting of the officials of the Dominion 
C.A.A.L.L.. Department of Labour in 

attendance, the third 


annual meeting of the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
held in Ottawa on May 1, 2 and 3. The 
Association, which is composed of govern- 
ment officials responsible for the administra- 
tion of labour laws and _ regulations in 
Canada, is intended to serve as a medium 
for the exchange of information and encourage 
co-operation among its members; to promote 
the highest possible standards of law enforce- 
ment and administration; and to attain 
uniformity of legislation and regulations. 

Sessions of the conference were devoted to 
discussion of the following topics: (1) annual 
reports of departments of labour; (2) internal 
administration of factory inspection branches; 
(3) hours of labour in Canada and statutory 
regulation thereof; (4) hours of labour on 
Dominion and provincial government con- 
tracts and overtime provisions in war supply 
contracts; (5) apprenticeship; and (6) legis- 
lation regarding union recognition, collective 
bargaining and industrial disputes. 

Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister of 
Labour, addressed the delegates at a dinner 
held on the opening day of the conference. 

Among those in attendance at the confer- 
ence were the following:— 

Dominion Department of Labour: 

W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour; 

Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; 

Humphrey Mitchell, Director of Labour 
Transference; 

R. F. Thompson, Supervisor of Youth 
Training; and 

Margaret Mackintosh, Chief of Research. 
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Alberta: 
E. S. Clarry, Trade Commissioner. 


British Columbia: 


Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
and 

Robert Morrison, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 
Manitoba: 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Public Works and Labour; and 

James Leslie, Conciliation Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Minister of 


New Brunswick: 
H. R. Pettigrove, Fair Wage Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Ontario: 

Hon. N. O. Hipel, Minister of Labour; 

J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour; 

A. W. Crawford, Chief Enforcement Officer, 
Department of Labour; 

J. R. Prain, Chief Inspector, Department of 
Labour; and 

F. J. Hawes, Director of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Labour. 


Quebec: 


J. O’Connell-Maher, Secretary, Department 
of Labour; 

Cyprien Miron, Conciliation Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour; 

Clovis Bernier, Deputy Chief Inspector, 
Department of Labour; 

Alfred Robert, Inspector of Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments ; 

Gus Francq, Vice-chairman, 
Board; and 

J. L. Labreche, Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission. 


Fair Wage 


Saskatchewan: 
H. R. Johnstone, Commissioner of Labour 
and Public Welfare. 


Officers of the Association for 1940-41 are 
as follows: past president, Mr. Bell; president, 
Mr. O’Connell-Maher; first vice-president, 


Mr. Crawford; second vice-president, Mr. 
Johnstone; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mack- 
intosh. 


As a result of the invasion 


Wartime prices of Norway, the Wartime 
Board to Prices and Trade Board 
conserve cod announced on April 12 
liver oil that the Government has 
supply taken prompt steps by 


Order in Council to con- 
serve the domestic supply of cod liver oil 
by prohibiting exports of both cod livers and 
cod liver oil unless approved by the Board. 
The present action follows efforts by the 
Board during the past five months to increase 
the domestic production and to encourage the 
use of substitutes for animal and industrial 
needs, 
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The normal consumption of cod liver oil 
in Canada for pharmaceutical, animal feed 
stuffs, and other purposes is about 460,000 
gallons a year; of this amount 75 per cent is 
normally imported. Imports from Norway 
in 1939 totalled 95,000 gallons. 


Labour legislation enacted 


Labour by the Parliament of 
Legislation Canada and provincial 
in Canada legislatures during 1939 is 
in 1939 reviewed in the _ second 

supplement to the con- 


solidated report on Labour Legislation in 
Canada as Existing on December 31, 1937 
published by the Department of Labour. 

In the introduction to the latest supple- 
mentary report, which is entitled Labour 
Legislation in Canada, 1939, legislation is dealt 
with under such subject headings as Freedom 
of Association-Collective Bargaining; Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration; Wages and Hours 
of Labour; Regulation of Mines; Work- 
men’s Compensation; Unemployment; Safety 
and Health; Licensing of Workmen; Voca- 
tional Education and Apprenticeship; Pen- 
sions and Insurance; Housing, and Labour 
Day. 

The main volume of the series may be 
obtained from the Department of Labour 
for One Dollar, and the supplements for 
twenty-five cents each. 


Marking twenty-five years 


Silver Jubilee of industrial accident pre- 
of Industrial vention work in Ontario 
Safety the silver jubilee conven- 
Associations tion of the Industrial 


Accident Prevention Asso- 
clations was held in Toronto on April 22 and 
23, more than 3,400 persons attending the 
sessions of the conference. 

In his presidential report to the conven- 
tion, A. Ross Robertson of the Dominion 
Bridge Company, Limited, Toronto, empha- 
sized the greater necessity for safeguarding 
against industrial accidents in wartime stat- 
ing: “Our country is at war. Industry is 
playing its part and is being called upon for 
greater production in many lines and to 
produce new articles. Machines are being 
speeded up. More machinery may be placed 
in a given space. 

“Employees will be asked to do work they 
have not done before. New and untrained 
employees will be taken on. Industry may 
be called to work with hazardous materials. 
In my judgment, during this trying time, 
the need for accident prevention work is 
greater than ever.” 

Reporting to the conference, R. B. Morley, 
General Manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, stated that the asso- 
ciations’ 1939 field force of 16 had made 
11,794 plant visits during the year, 6,231 
being for inspection purposes with an average 


of three recommendations for each inspection. 
In the year, 369 certificates of merit were dis- 
tributed marking the accomplishment of 12 
months without a “lost time” accident, that is 
an accident involving time lost by the injured 
worker beyond his particular work shift. 

Many interesting papers were presented to 
the convention, among which was one entitled 
“Conservation of Men, Money and Material” 
given by W. Graham Cole, Director of Safety, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
In his paper, Mr. Cole declared that recent 
experience had proven that accidents were 
not an essential bi-product of industry. 
“Through well-organized effort,” he asserted, 
“careful planning and competent leadership, 
many industrial establishments have been 
able to effect a marked reduction in the 
frequency and severity of accidents among 
their employees.” 

Another paper entitled “Kicks and Com- 
plaints in 25 years under Compensation in 
Ontario” was presented by John Harold, 
Chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, in which he reviewed the 
activities of the Board during the twenty- 
five years since its establishment in 1915. 
Mr. Harold referred to the fact that the 
Board had administered 1,373,677 claims for 
compensation or medical aid during the 
quarter century and had expended on account 
of such claims a total of $134,953,555.32. 

At the conclusion of the convention the 
following officers for 1940 were elected. 
President, E. C. Steele, Union Gas Company, 
Ltd., Chatham; first vice-president, M. F. 
Verity, Massey-Harris Company, Limited, 
Toronto; second vice-president, Col. Frank 
Chappell, General Motors of Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa; honorary treasurer, A. J. Harvey, 
Lever Brothers Ltd., Toronto. R. B. Morley 
was reappointed general manager. 

Sectional officers were also appointed for 
the following divisions. Woodworkers, class 
three; ceramics and stone; metal trades, 
class seven; food products, class 14; leather, 
rubber and tanners; textile and allied indus- 
tries; printing trades; and steel erectors. 


A deputation from the 
No amendment to General Council of the 
trade union British Trade Union Con- 
legislation in gress, which was received by 
Great Britain the Prime Minister, on 
during war March 7, 1940, asked among 

other things for the amend- 
ment of the Trade Disputes and Trade Union 
Act which was passed in 1927, the year follow- 
ing the general strike. 

In the main, criticism was directed to the 
implication of the Act with regard to strikes. 
Other arguments advanced were that the 
earlier requirements in regard to picketing 
were adequate; that by substituting “con- 
tracting-in” for “contracting-out” of a political 
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levy approved by a ballot vote of the mem- 
bers of a union, “the opportunity of an in- 
dustrial dispute had been used to take political 
advantage of the unions’; and that the civil 
servants’ organizations should have restored to 
them the right to affiliate to the Trades Union 
Congress. 


Prime Minister’s Reply—After the deputa- 
tion had met the Prime Minister an official 
report was issued which contained the follow- 
ing passage: 

The Prime Minister stated that since he 
last saw representatives of the T.U.C. on the 
question of the Trade Disputes Act the 
position had been completely changed by 
the outbreak of war. Any alteration of the 
provisions of the Act would require legisla- 
tion and he felt that, quite apart from the 
merits of the case, it would be impracticable 
to introduce in wartime such legislation, 
which would of necessity be highly contro- 
versial. 


He trusted, therefore, that, with the object of 
concentrating upon the supreme task of win- 
ning the war, the trade union movement 
would not press for reconsideration of any 
of the provisions of the Act at the present 
time. He was well aware and appreciative of 
the support which the trade union movement 
was giving to the national war effort and he 
felt that their record in this respect would 
proportionately strengthen their position in 
any representations that they might desire 
to make at the conclusion of the war. 


Two regulations have been 


Recent issued under the child 
regulations labour provisions of the 
regarding United States Fair Labor 
protection Standards Act. These re- 


of young workers late to certificates of age 
in U.S.A. and to hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

In connection with the latter the chief of 
the Children’s Bureau issued an Order de- 
claring the occupations of motor vehicle driver 
and helper to be particularly hazardous 
for the employment of minors between 
16 and 18 years of age. In consequence 
young persons under 18 may not be employed 
in the occupations referred to in so far as they 
come under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The Order came into effect on January 1, 1940. 

The reasons given for the Order referred 
to the high risk of accidents to which young 
drivers and helpers are exposed as shown by 
workmen’s compensation costs, the opinion of 
experts and accident statistics. Further, the 
regulations issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the Motor Carriers 
Act, 1935, applicable to common contract car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce estab- 
lishes as necessary for safety a minimum age of 
21 years for motor drivers. An examiner for 


the Commission recommended after holding 
public hearings that the same minimum age 
for motor vehicle drivers should be applied 
with certain exceptions to private carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


In view of uncertain de- 
Postponement of velopments in the war situ- 


International ation, the announcement 
Labour was made in Geneva on 
Conference May 11, that the Interna- 


tional Labour Conference, 
scheduled to meet on June 
5, has been postponed. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office will meet if at all pos- 
sible. 

At the 89th session of the Governing Body 
held on February 1-5, it was decided that the 
Conference would convene on June 5 if cir- 
cumstances permitted, but it was also agreed 
that the officers of the Governing Body and 
the International Labour Office should be 
given authority to change the date or place 
of meeting if necessary. 

At that time Canadian representatives, act- 
ing in accordance with instructions, pointed 
out that Canadian participation in the Con- 
ference must be contingent on compatibility 
with the primary obligations of national de- 
fence. 

The agenda to have been discussed had been 
limited to the usual routine items, discussion 
on the Director’s report, and one other sub- 
ject, viz.: “Methods of Collaboration between 
Public Authorities and Employers’ and Work- 
ers’ Organizations.” 

Now, however, the disturbed international 
situation resulting from intensified war, has 
necessitated the postponement. 

(Since the above was written, news reports 
state that the League of Nations Organiza- 
tions started to move out of Geneva on May 
15. It was also stated that the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements and the International 
Labour Office joined in the move for the 
purpose of assuring the security of their per- 
sonnel and archives.) 


at Geneva 


Correction 


In an article in the April issue entitled 
“Establishment of a Permanent Committee 
of Adjustment in Railway Co-operation”— 
the name of Mr. F. H. Hall, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, was inadvertently omitted from 
those elected at the meeting of February 15 to 
represent the employee organizations. The 
complete list of employees’ representatives 
elected at that meeting should have read as 
follows: Messrs. J. B. Ward, W. H. Phillips, 
W. V. Turnbull, R. J. Tallon, A. J. Kelly, F. 
H. Hall; alternates—T. Todd, L. A. Beaudry. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N#® KE applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently as follows:— 

(1) From steel workers, mechanics, helpers 
and labourers in the employ of Canadian 
Vickers Limited, at Montreal. Six hundred 
employees were stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which related to their re- 
quest for an increase in wages of 15 cents 
per hour for all classes of labour in the 
Marine Department. The application was 
subsequently withdrawn, a verbal agreement 
having been reached between the parties 
concerned on April 25, 1940. 

(2) From __ pipe-fitters, plumbers and 
helpers in the employ of the Burrard Dry 
Dock Company, Limited, at Vancouver, 
B.C., being members of Local Union No. 
170, United Association of Journeymen 


Plumbers and Steam-Fitters of the United 


States and Canada. The dispute relates to 
the request of the employees, 45 in number, 
for an increase in their wage rates. 

(3) From sheet metal workers in the em- 
ploy of the Burrard Dry Dock Company, 
Limited, at Vancouver, B.C., being members 
of Local Union No. 280, Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association. The dis- 
pute concerns the employees’ request for an 
increase in their wage rate. 

(4) From employees in the Canada 
Works plant of the Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, at Hamilton, Ont., en- 
gaged in manufacturing wire products. 
Approximately 700 employees are stated to 
be involved in the dispute, which relates to 
a request made to the company for rein- 
statement of certain employees alleged to 
have been discharged because of union mem- 
bership and activities, and for an agreement 
to be negotiated with the union of the em- 
ployees and its representatives, Lodge No. 
1005, Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
covering wage increases, the establishment 
of an eight hour day, time and a half for 
overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays, etc. . 

(5) From mechanics, helpers, labourers, 
etc., in the employ of the Davie Ship- 
building and Repairing Company, Limited, 
at Lauzon, Que. Four hundred and forty 
employees are stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which arises out of a de- 
mand for an agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, certain changes in working 
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conditions, and recognition of the Canadian 

Union of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 

builders, Local No. 3, chartered by the All- 

Canadian Congress of Labour. 

(6) From 172 employees in the foundry 
and machine shop of the Dominion Wheel 
and Foundries Limited, at Toronto, Ont., 
being members of Local Union No, 1089, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. The 
dispute arose out of the employees’ request 
for imcreased wages, certain changes in 
working conditions, and union recognition. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour 
on May 4, and Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., of 
Toronto, Ont., was appointed a member 
thereof on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees. 

(7) From employees of the Acadia Coal 
Company, Limited, at Stellarton, N.S., who 
are members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 26. They request in- 
creased wages and certain changes in hours 
of labour and working conditions. Twelve 
hundred and fifty employees are stated to 
be directly affected by the dispute. 

(8) From employees of the Old Sydney Col- 
lieries, Limited, at Sydney Mines, N.S., who 
are members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 26. They request increased 
wages and certain changes in working condi- 
tions and hours of labour. Eighteen hundred 
employees are stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute. 

(9) From employees of the Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway Company, at Glace Bay, 
N.S., who are members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26. They re- 
quest increased wages and certain changes in 
working conditions and hours of labour. One 
hundred and fifty employees are stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute. 


Board in Great Lakes Shipping Dispute 

A Board was established by the Minister of 
Labour on April 20 to deal with a dispute 
between various shipping companies operating 
on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River and the unlicensed personnel in their 
employ represented by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union. A strike had occurred in this case at 
midnight of April 14 (see article on Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada appearing elsewhere 
in this issue). 

When early in April the department became 
aware that negotiations concerning wages and 
working conditions to govern employment of 
seamen for the forthcoming season of naviga- 
tion had broken off and that a strike 
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threatened, the Deputy Minister of Labour 
despatched a telegram to the President of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union in the following 
terms :— 

This department understands your union 


has made demands to a number of shipping 
companies operating on the Great Lakes for 


an increase in wages and other concessions and 
that as these have not been granted your 
union now is making preparations for strike 
action at an early date. You will be aware 
that disputes of this character fall directly 
within scope of Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and that it is illegal for em- 
ployees to go on strike or employers to declare 
a lockout without first having dispute dealt 
with by a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion and in this connection IJ would especially 
direct your attention to Section fifty-eight 
of the Act, from which it will be observed 
that the responsibility for making Board 
application rests with the party proposing the 
change in wages or in hours. It should be 
obvious to everyone that this country while at 
war cannot afford to have its inland shipping 
tied up. This information is being conveyed 
to you for the purpose of eliminating any 
possibility of misunderstanding. 

No reply was received to this telegram 
until after a strike had been ordered on April 
13 to commence at midnight on April 14. 
The officials of the union and their legal 
representative maintained that the crews had 
not yet signed ships articles and that conse- 
quently the seamen could not be considered as 
employees within the meaning of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. A number of the 
ships, however, had already signed on full 
crews under the Canada Shipping Act and were 
operating at the time the strike occurred, 
and from the outset it was held by officials of 
the department that such crews were employees 
of the companies concerned and came directly 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. This view was confirmed 
by officials of the Department of Justice. 

In an endeavour to find a basis of settlement 
immediately following the strike, conferences 
were held in Ottawa by officers of the depart- 
ment with representatives of the Seamen’s 
Union and also with representatives of the 
steamship companies, and these discussions 
were continued in Toronto with the same 
parties. Finally on April 20, through the 
personal intervention of the Minister of La- 
bour, Hon. Norman Mclarty, the strike was 
terminated on the understanding that a wage 
increase of $7.50 per month would be granted 
to the employees and that all other matters 
in dispute would be referred to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Board is composed of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, Toronto, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
the joint recommendation of the other Board 
members; Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, 
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appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. Frank Wilkinson, K.C., also 
of Toronto, appointed on the companies’ 
recommendation. 
The shipping companies coming within the 
scope of the inquiry are the following:— 
Algoma Central Steamship Line, 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
Canadian Lake Carriers, Limited, 
Colonial Steamships, Limited, 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, 
Limited, 
Keystone Transports, Limited, 
Lake Erie Coal Company, Limited, 
Lakehead Transportation Company, 
Limited, 
McKellar Steamships, Limited, 
Northwest Steamships, Limited, 
Paterson Steamships, Limited, 
Quebec and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany, Limited, 
Saint Lawrence Steamships, Limited, 
Sarnia Steamships, Limited, 
Tree Line Navigation Company, Limited, 
Union Transit Company, Limited, 
Upper Lakes and Saint Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company, Limited, and 
Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada. 


Other Boards Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
April 15 to deal with disputes between the 
Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, and 
the following classes of its employees:— 


(1) Machinists, fitters, specialists and help- 
ers, members of Vancouver Lodge No. 
692, International Association of 
Machinists; 

(2) Pipe-fitters, plumbers and helpers, mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 170, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steam Fitters of the United States 
and Canada; and 

(3) Sheet metal workers, members of Local 
Union No. 260, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association. 


The machinists had made application for a 
Board during March (Lasour Gazerre, April, 
1940, page 320), while the applications from 
the plumbers and sheet metal workers were 
received during April as stated above. The 
personnel of the Board is as follows: Pro- 
fessor H. F. Angus, of Vancouver, B.C., chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
the joint recommendation of the other mem- 
bers of the Board; Mr. W. D. McLaren, of 
Vancouver, appointed on the recommendation 
of the company; and Mr. Percy R. Bengough, 
also of Vancouver, appointed on the men’s 
recommendation. 
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A Board was established on April 22 to deal 
with a wages dispute between the Canadian 
General Electric Company and its pattern 
makers at Toronto, Ont., being members of 
the Toronto Association of Pattern Makers 
League of North America. An application had 
been received from the employees early in 
the month (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1940, page 
320). The personnel of the Board is as fol- 
lows: Professor Norman A. M. MacKenzie, 
of Toronto University, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other Board 
members; Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., of Tor- 
onto, appointed on the company’s recommen- 
dation; and Mr. John Munro, also of Toronto, 
appointed on the employees’ recommendation. 


Agreements and other Proceedings 


The department was advised during April 
that the recommendations of the Board which 
dealt with a dispute between Mr. F. W. 
Nicholas and his checkers, porters, coopers, 
etc., at Port McNicoll, Ontario, had been, 
with one exception in respect to working con- 
ditions, accepted by the parties concerned as 
a settlement of the dispute and that an agree- 
ment had been signed covering working con- 
ditions and rates of pay for the season of 
1940. The employees concerned are members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 


ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The texts of the Board’s 
findings appear at page 199 of the Lasour 
Gazette for March, 1940. 

It was reported in the Lasour Gaznrre for 
February, 1940, at page 101, that an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board had been 
received from foremen, clerks, drivers, chauf- 
feurs, checkers, etc., in the employ of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., at various points in 
Canada. As a result of mediation by an 
officer of the Department of Labour a settle- 
ment was reached early in April, and Board 
procedure accordingly became unnecessary. 

It was reported in the February issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre (page 102) that an interim 
report had been received from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with differences between the Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited and its employees, 
members of the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union, 
and that the Board had adjourned for a period 
of three months. At the written request of 
the employees the Board has arranged to hold 
further sessions at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
commencing May 20. In the meantime, Mr. 
W. F. O’Connor, the employees’ nominee on 
the Board, found it necessary, owing to other 
duties, to resign as Board member, and on 
the employees’ recommendation Mr. Charles 
Beattie, of Toronto, was appointed in his stead. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways and 
certain of its sleeping car conductors and porters 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees being sleeping car conductors 
and porters, members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, submitted its 
findings, in the form of three separate reports, 
to the Minister of Labour during March. In- 
asmuch as certain ambiguities appeared in 
these reports which required clarification, the 
chairman of the Board was instructed by the 
Minister of Labour to reconvene the Board 
and consider the dispute further. New re- 
ports were submitted by the Board on April 
19, comprising a majority report signed by 
the chairman, Honourable Mr. Justice Louis 
Cousineau, and the Board member nominated 
by the employees, Mr. Edward H. Crawford, 
and a minority report signed by the company’s 
nominee on the Board, Mr. F. C. Dobell. 

The dispute arose as a result of changes 
made by the company in the assignment of 
runs to conductors and porters in Ontario and 
Quebec, as well as to sleeping car porters oper- 
ating out of Winnipeg, involving increased 
hours of service for certain employees and loss 
of employment to others. Approximately 350 

1202—2% 


employees were stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute. 
The texts of the majority and minority re- 
ports follow:— 
Report of Board 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and in the matter of 
a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways, employers, on the one hand, 
and sleeping car porters operating from 
Winnipeg, members of Division 130, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
enrployees, on the other hand, 
and 
In the matter of a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways, employer, 
on the one hand, and sleeping car con- 
ductors and porters in Ontario and Quebec, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, employees, on the 
other hand. 


To the Honourable N. A. McLarry, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 
The above disputes which were referred to 
this Board for consideration, were heard 
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jointly at meetings held by the Board of 
Conciliation at Montreal, Quebec, and Ottawa, 
Ontario, on different dates during the months 
of January, February and March, 1940. 

The Canadian National Railways were 
represented by Messrs. A. J. Hills, W. W. 
Swinden, W. I. Moodie, and J. MclIsaac, and 
The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees by Messrs. J. E. McGuire and 
T. McGregor, and in addition at certain 
meetings by Messrs. A. R. Mosher and 
M. M. Maclean. 

Too much praise cannot be given to both 
parties for their able presentation of the 
facts in dispute, whether by way of written 
or oral argument. Emphasis too must be 
laid upon the response made thereto by these 
representatives when the members of the 
Board endeavoured to bring about an 
amicable settlement, but as both parties felt 
(and we believe very sincerely) that there 
was a vital principle at issue, unfortunately 
a compromise was not able to be effected. 

In dealing with these two disputes it may 
be observed that they have many points in 
common, and in particular they involve a 
consideration of the wording and meaning 
of Section 4 (6) of the Schedule of Rules 
and Rates of Pay for employees in sleeping, 
dining and parlour car service, which Schedule 
became effective in 1927, as well as a con- 
sideration of Section 58 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 

Before considering these elements it will 
be well to dispose of the contention advanced 
by the Canadian National Railways’ repre- 
sentatives (herein afterwards referred to as 
“the Railway”) that the disputes herein 
should have been referred to the Board known 
as “Board of Adjustment No. 2”. Throughout 
its correspondence with the Department of 
Labour, in the briefs filed, and in oral argu- 
ment, the Railway has strenuously contended 
that the proper tribunal for the disposition 
of these cases is Board of Adjustment No. 2. 

In our opinion this argument is unten- 
able :— 


(1) Section 7, ss. (2) of the Industrial 
Disputes Act is clearly against it. Once 
the Board of Conciliation is established by 
the Department it does not lie in the 
mouth of any party to the dispute to ques- 
tion the validity or jurisdiction of the Board. 

(2) A reference to the cases cited by the 
Railway does not bear out the contention 
that the matters in dispute must of necessity 
be dealt with by that Board. Cases similar 
to the one at bar may have been dealt 
with by that Board, but that was only with 
the consent of both parties, and was not 
to be deemed in any way as an abrogation 
or denial of the right of any party at any 


time to apply for a Conciliation Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Act. 

(3) The agreement constituting the Board 
of Adjustment No. 2 specifically excludes 
from its jurisdiction any dispute arising out 
of a proposed change in rate of pay, rules 
or “working conditions”. The brief filed 
by the Railway, particularly in the Central 
and Eastern application, is studded with 
references to “changes of working condi- 
tions.” Mr. Swinden was asked this very 
pointed question, “Do you consider that 
these changes are changes in working con- 
ditions?” to which he replied, “Yes, 
decidedly so”. In our opinion this answer 
is definitely adverse to the claim of the 
Railway that these matters are peculiarly 
a matter for application by the Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. 


Reverting then to the two elements under 
consideration, we think we are driven to the 
conclusion that the claim of the employees 
must be sustained. In 1927 the parties 
entered into a written agreement referred 
to herein as the “1927 Schedule”. It is to 
be presumed that this agreement only came 
into existence after many long hours of con- 
sultation and debate. It is further to be 
presumed that when the contracting parties 
reduced to writing the points on which they 
had agreed, they then had a clear conception 
of what they had agreed upon and what 
they intended to put down in writing. It is 
somewhat late in the day for the Railway 
now to contend that Section 4 (b) does not 
express what the parties in 1927 had agreed 
upon. In our opinion Section 4 (b) is binding 
upon the parties unless abrogated or annulled 
in whole or in part by common consent. 

Section 4 (b) reads as follows:— 

“Tn the event of the Railways deciding to 
make any changes in the service as set up in 
the foregoing Schedule of runs, or in the 
event of new runs being established, the 
number of employees or crews required to 
operate the service shall be arranged by 
mutual agreement between the Superintendent 
and Employees’ General Committee.” 

It may be divided into two parts. (1) It 
gives to the Railway unfettered discretion to 
make decisions as to changes in the services 
set up in the Schedule of runs then estab- 
lished or to establish new runs. This is 
agreed to by the employees, and concerning 
this aspect there therefore can be no dispute. 
(2) It, however, imposes upon the Railways, 
when either of these eventualities occur, the 
necessity of reaching a mutual agreement with 
the employees as to the number of employees 


or crews required to operate the services. 


In the cases at bar no such agreement was 
arrived at. On the contrary, the Railway 
notified the employees that the new runs, 
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with reduced personnel, were 
effective, without any mutual agreement 
having been arrived at, and in our opinion 
they very definitely and unquestionably 
committed a breach of Section 4 (b) of the 
Schedule. 

In the briefs filed by the Railway an 
attempt was made to answer the claim made 
by the employees that there was a violation 
of the Section. The Railway has sought 
most strenuously to defend its actions on the 
following grounds:— 


(1) That the runs as previously estab- 
lished did not give an adequate return in 
service for the wage expense incurred, or 
to use the language of the second. brief, 
“that they did not secure a fair return in 
service for the compensation paid”. 

(2) That in some cases a continuance of 
the old runs involved the supplying of 
expensive equipment. This was instanced 
in the brief concerning the Flin Flon 
dispute, by their setting up that a $60,000 
sleeping car would have been necessary. 

(3) That the continuance of the runs 
previously established would have isolated 
the employees from proper supervision. 

(4) That by the creation of the new runs 
the Company was thereby able to operate 
the Railways in a more economical manner. 

(5) That the Railway, being custodians 
of public moneys, was bound to consider 
itself as a trustee of these funds and there- 
fore had to give to the people of Canada 
the best possible returns for the public 
funds expended in their behalf. 


In our opinion none of these grounds can 
prevail to answer the charge that there has 
been a violation of Section 4 (b). Both in 
contract and in morality the Railway owes a 
duty to its employees to see that binding 
contracts are observed by it, both in the 
letter and in the spirit in which they were 
entered. Sanctity of contract is a principle 
of law, binding equally upon simple indi- 
viduals as well as upon high contracting 
parties such as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. Surely the 
duties imposed by parliament upon the 
management of Government-owned railways 
did not include a mandate to disregard 
solemn obligations whenever the management 
felt that in the interests of economy they 
should be swept aside. 

In our further opinon there has been a 
complete disregard of the rights of the 
employees in that the monthly hours to be 
worked by them in the new runs have in 
the main been greatly increased. The Rail- 
way contends that it has the right to 
increase these hours as long as in its opinion 


to become — 


the increase does not impose a burden upon 
the employee. In the briefs filed we can 
find no authority for such a proposition. 
Carried to a logical conclusion it would mean 
two things: (1) the Railway is the sole judge 
of what is or is not arduous; and (2) the 
complete abrogation by unilateral action of 
the agreements entered into in 1927 and 
thereafter. 


To make an employee work more hours 
per month for the same wages is to bring 
about a “change in wages and hours” as is 
contemplated by Section 58 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. It is not necessary to cite 
legal authority for this decision, as in our 
opinion it is self-evident. We believe that 
the Railway has committed a breach of 
Section 58 of the Act, which justifies this 
Board in recommending to the Department 
that the claim of the employees be sustained. 


We wish particularly to draw attention to 
the claim of the Railway that Section 3 (e) 
of the Schedule regulates the proper pro- 
cedure in the event of a mutual agreement 
not being arrived at. In our opinion this 
claim is clearly unfounded. 


(1) Section 3 of the Schedule deals with 
discipline and grievances and has no refer- 
ence whatsoever to a change in the basic 
structure of the Schedule. 

(2) It applies to individual cases and not 
to the employees as a body. 

(3) In the first brief filed no reference 
whatsoever was made to it. 


In our opinion this argument was simply 
put forth at a late date to meet the admitted 
failure of the Railway to arrive at a mutual 
agreement before the new runs were estab- 
lished. This is clearly borne out by reference 
to the concluding sentences in letters from 
Mr. Swinden to the Department of Labour 
under date of July 14, 1939. 

We have referred in the foregoing to the 
attempts made to settle by some mutual 
compromise the various matters in dispute, 
especially with regard to future assignments 
of runs by the Railway. It should be 
possible for both parties to revise the exist- 
ing Schedule so that the Railway may have 
a right of decision in administrative matters 
while at the same time adequate protection 
and reasonable assurances will be given to the 
employees so that they will not have similar 
causes for complaint in the future, 

On the whole and having this object in 
view, we hold and recommend as follows:— 

(1) With to the first named 
dispute: 

(a) That the Management of the Canadian 

National Railways violated the terms 
of the agreements with its Sleeping and 
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Dining Car employees by arbitrarily 
amalgamating the Winnipeg-Le Pas- 
Flin Flon run with the Fln Flon- 
Regina run and operating the joint 
run with fewer porters than were 
employed on the two runs when they 
were separately operated. 

That the Railway Management should 
forthwith re-establish the Winnipeg-Le 
Pas-Flin Flon run as it operated prior 
to May 1, 1939, and the Regina-Flin 
Flon run as it was constituted on 
May 1, 1931. 


(b) 


(2) With reference to the second named 
lispute : 

(a) That the Railway Management likewise 
violated the terms of existing agree- 
ments by arbitrarily altering the terms 
or hours of the employees or amal- 
gamating existing runs without the con- 
sent of the employees as was required 
by the said agreements. 

(b) That the Railway Management imme- 
diately reinstate the assignment of 
employees to the five runs as they 
existed prior to August 14, 1988. 

(c) That the Canadian National Railways 
pay to Mr. Leo J. P. Clarke the sum 
of $250 as compensation as part of 
the time lost by him through the 
change in his assignment. 

(3) With reference to both disputes: 

(a) That when the existing Schedule of 

Rules which became effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, is revised, the clauses 
in the Schedule referring to mutual 
agreement as to employee assignments 
be amended by giving to the Railway 
Company a limited and _ reasonable 
discretion in the assignment of 
employees to respective runs, and that 
as a part of the foregoing and without 
limiting its generality, there should be 
incorporated therein a suitable rule or 
agreement by which a maximum number 
of hours of duty per month should be 
specified, as well as a definition of the 
term “hours of duty”. 
That the Railway Management should 
in any event give from fifteen to thirty 
days’ prior notice of intended change in 
runs. 


(b 


wa 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Louis CouUSINEAU, 
Chairman of Board. 


(Sgd.) E. H. Crawrorp, 
Member of Board. 
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Minority Report 
April 11, 1940. 


The Hon. the Minister or Lasour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and certain of tts em- 
ployees being sleeping car conductors and 
porters, members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. 


You have been pleased to cause the recon- 
vention of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in this matter in 
order to obtain further expressions of the 
views of its members. My colleagues and I 
have again discussed in detail the matters in 
dispute and the conclusions of the reports 
previously made by each of us. In particular, 
we have again analysed the wording of 
Article 4 (b) of the Schedule and have con- 
sidered what we should recommend ought to 
be done by the parties concerned. 

My conviction is still unshaken that the 
only reasonable and logical interpretation of 
Article 4 (b) is that placed upon it by the 
Railway Company. Further it is the only 
workable interpretation, for the Company 
must have the discretionary control thereby 
afforded to it. The Company is in fact the 
only possible agent to make new or changed 
assignments and to take the responsibility for 
making them effective, often on very short 
notice. . 

Even if the contention of the Employees 
as to the interpretation of Article 4 (b) should 
be correct, I would still recommend that this 
dispute should be settled by the parties agree- 
ing that that discretionary control and that 
responsibility should in future be vested in 
the Company, subject to the limits mentioned 
in my previous report, which appear to me to 
be reasonable and to be fair to both parties. 
Even if the Company had, as alleged, in- 
fringed the contract there is no reason why 
the disputed runs should be reinstated during 
the preparation of such a formula for future 
guidance as my colleagues and I are unani- 
mous in agreeing should be prepared to assure 
discretionary control to the Company and to 
define the limits of that prerogative. 

However, there was in my opinion no in- 
fringement of the contract and I must now 
make the same report as I made on February 
29, 1940. A copy of that previous report is 
attached hereto to form part hereof. For con- 
venience of reference I summarize my former 
recommendations as follows:— 

1. That Article 4 (b) of the Schedule 
should be amended to read, or should be 
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acted upon as if it did read, as suggested in 
my report of February 29, 1940, after inser- 
tion, in the second sentence of my suggestion, 
of a number to be arrived at by mutual 
consent. 

2. That the other clauses of the Schedule 
which refer to “mutual agreement” with 
regard to employee assignments should be 
similarly treated. 
3. That the Railway Company should 
continue to operate the disputed runs as 
they have been operated during the past 
months, and that the employees should not 
be reinstated in their assignments as they 
were prior to the changes of which they 
have complained. 

4. That the employees should withdraw 
their claims for expenses and lost wages re- 
sulting from the changes of assignments. 


5. That the Company should in future 
give fifteen days’ notice of intended changes 
in runs or of the establishment of new 
runs, except in cases of emergency or neces- 
sity. 


The reasons for which I have reached the 
conclusions on which these recommendations 
are based are set out in full in my previous 
report and should be considered as incorpor- 
ated herein as effectually as if they were now 
repeated at length. 

If I have correctly understood the views 
which my colleagues have expressed at our 
sessions, I anticipate that they will agree to 
recommendations 1, 2 and 5 above (subject 
perhaps to some changes in verbiage), that 
they will agree to recommendation 4 (except 
as to one employee for a small part of his 
claim) and that they will disagree with my 
recommendation 3. It seems therefore that 
we are all three agreed that the Railway 
Company should, within reasonable limits, 
have the right or discretion to make assign- 
ments in new or changed runs and that the 
only material point on which our views differ 
is as to whether or not the assignments 
affected in the runs under dispute in this refer- 
ence should or should not be reinstated before 
the parties replace the contentious Article 
4 (b). 

I am therefore hopeful that the efforts of 
this Board, whose members are unanimous 
to at least that extent, will prove to have been 
of service to both the parties. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) F. C. Dosett. 


The following is Mr. Dobell’s 
minority report as referred to above: 


original 


Montreal, February 29, 1940. 
To the HonovurasLe MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and certain of its em- 
ployees being sleeping car conductors and 
porters, members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. 


Introductory 


1. A Board has been established to con- 
sider two complaints or demands made by 
employees in the Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
lor Car services of the Canadian National 
Railways with regard to the assignment 
of conductors and porters on the Montreal- 
Noranda, Montreal-Ottawa, Montreal-Toronto, 
Montreal-Winnipeg and Winnipeg-Flin-Flon- 
Regina runs. As the basis of the claim or 
demand put forward by the employees was 
substantially the same in each of the two 
cases, it appears that both matters can most 
conveniently be dealt with in a single report. 


Upon the constitution of the Board several 
sessions were held in Montreal, when repre- 
sentatives of the employees and of the Rail- 
way Company submitted, and subsequently 
explained and discussed, written briefs or 
statements of their respective positions and 
of the grounds on which they relied for main- 
taining them. These representatives were also 
afforded opportunities of presenting oral evi- 
dence and of questioning each other in order 
that the members of the Board might be 
amply’ cognizant of all the views of both 
parties. Of these opportunities full advan- 
tage was taken by both sides. Each of the 
parties to the dispute was then accorded a 
delay in which to submit written answers to 
the statements of the other party, and, when 
sessions were resumed in Ottawa for efforts 
to conciliate the parties, the members of the 
Board were familiar with the arguments in 
support of the respective contentions of both 
parties. 


Article 4 (b) of the Schedule 


2. The Board was informed by the repre- 
sentatives of both sides, and I agree 
entirely, that the fount of both disputes lies 
in the interpretation or construction which 
should have been placed in the past, and 
which should be placed in the future, upon 
Article 4 (b) of the document known as 
“Schedule of Rules and Rates of Pay for 
Employees in Sleeping, Dining and Parlor Car 
Service” dated October 1, 1927, which reads as 
follows :— 

“In the event of the Railways deciding to 
make any changes in the service as set up in 


the foregoing Schedule of runs, or in the event 
of new runs being established, the number of 
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employees or crews required to operate the ser- 
vice shall be arranged by mutual agreement 
between the Superintendent and Employees’ 
General Committee.” 

The employees contended that the reference 
to “mutual agreement” indicated that such 
agreement as to number of employees must 
be arrived at before the Railway Company 
could put into effect any change in the ser- 
vice or any new runs decided upon by it, 
although they admitted that the Company 
had the uncontrolled right to decide to make 
changes and establish new runs. The Railway 
Company on the other hand maintained that 
the opening sentence of the clause made it 
clear that the “decision” throughout rested 
with the Company itself, including decision 
as to the number of employees required in 
any particular service. The Company main- 
tained that what the Article meant was that 
the service or change should be made effective 
forthwith and that, if the employees took 
objection to the number of men assigned, this 
was a matter to be arranged, if possible, by 
agreement between the Superintendent and 
the Employees’ General Committee, or, fail- 
ing such agreement, to be dealt with first in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 3 (e) 
of the Schedule and finally to be brought, if 
necessary, before the body known as C.N.R.E. 
Board of Adjustment No. 2, as would be done 
in any other case of alleged grievance. 

The answer of the Railway Company to the 
suggestion that Article 4 (b) required mutual 
agreement as to employee assignments before 
any change in service or before the establish- 
ment of any new run was— 

(1) That this Article was drafted with the 
knowledge in the minds of the representa- 
tives of both parties that Article 3 (e) was 
also in existence in case of a failure of mutual 
agreement between the Railway Company's 
Superintendent and the Employees’ General 
Committee; 

(2) That the Article itself, and in fact the 
whole Schedule, was drafted only shortly 
after the Railway Company had consented to 
the establishment of a Board of Arbitration, 
known as C.N.R.E. Board of Adjustment 
No. 2, specifically designed to deal with any 
such matters of disagreement, and upon 
which the employees are equally represented 
with the Railway Company; and 

(3) That, both before 1927 and in the 
twelve years since the Schedule went into 
effect, the employees have in fact, whenever 
they felt aggrieved, availed themselves of 
the opportunities of adjustment afforded by 
Article 3 (e) of the Schedule and by Board 
of Adjustment No. 2. 

Article 4 (b) is perhaps unfortunately 
worded in that the contentions of either party 
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as to its strictly literal interpretation could, 
in my opinion, be argued by Counsel in a 
Court of law with some hope, or even conii- 
dence, of success. But this Board is not re- 
quired to record its interpretation of any 
specific words, but rather in the language of 
Article 27 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, to recommend what “ought or 
ought not to be done by the respective parties 
concerned”. The employees admit that the 
Railway Company has, under the first sen- 
tence of the Article, uncontrolled discretion 
to make changes in service or to establish new 
runs, but contend that the second sentence 
gives them themselves the right virtually to 
veto any such change or establishment by 
refusing to agree with the management upon 
the number of men to be assigned. For in- 
stance, the employees could conceivably, if 
this view were correct, decline to operate a 
new or a changed run unless an absurd 
number of porters, let us say six, were 
assigned to each parlor car. The result is 
that, if the Employees’ contention is correct, 
the first sentence of the Article is meaning- 
less and of no value. 

On the other hand the interpretation placed 
by the Company on this Article appears to 
me to be reasonable and logical. In the Com- 
pany’s view it must have and exercise a free 
and uncontrolled discretion not only in de- 
ciding on new runs or changes of runs but also 
in the assignment of men thereto, subject 
always to the employees’ undoubted right to 
appeal any alleged grievance or unfairness 
through the proper channels referred to else- 
where herein. Furthermore this view clothes 
Article 4 (b) with intelligible sense and mean- 
ing, whereas the contrary view does not, and 
in my opinion that interpretation of any docu- 
ment or part of a document which gives it a 
reasonable and intelligible sense must always. 
prevail over any other interpretation which 
would make it meaningless. 

Apart from any question of interpretation of 
words, it is essential to the operation of any 
business that the management should exer- 
cise some measure of discretionary control, 
subject always, as above mentioned, to the 
right of the employees to obtain redress in 
case of harsh treatment. On this point I can- 
not improve upon the words used by the 
Arbitrator in one of the cases which went 
before C.N.R.E. Board of Adjustment No. 2 
in making his award. This is copied at the 
top of page 4 (end of first paragraph) of the 
document produced before this Board under 
the title “Railway’s Submission No. 5”. The 
Arbitrator said: “In my opinion decisions as 
to the requirements or needs of service must 
necessarily be a function of management, sub- 
ject to the consideration of such representa-— 
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tions as may properly be made on behalf of 
employees. It does not seem to me reasonable 
to suppose that it could have been the intent 
of the Agreement to provide that, even if the 
service did not justify the employment of a 
Sleeping Car Conductor, one must be em- 
ployed unless the representatives of the Em- 
ployees give their permission for his with- 
drawal.” 


Article 3 (e) of the Schedule 


3. Article 3 (e) of the Schedule has been 
referred to above as providing, in the sub- 
mission of the Railway Company, the primary 
procedure for employees to seek redress if 
they consider themselves aggrieved by any 
exercise by the Railway’s officers of its discre- 
tionary power. 


The employees contended with some em- 
phasis that Article 3 (e) was intended to pro- 
vide a procedure only for the adjustment of 
the type of grievance referred to in Article 
3 (a), le., cases of suspension, discharge, or 
disciplining, and not to cases of grievances 
arising out of the establishment of new runs 
or out of changes in established runs. But 
examination of the Schedule as a whole dis- 
closes that nowhere except in Article 3 (e) is 
there provided any avenue for redress to any 
employee or group of employees who may 
consider themselves aggrieved, whereas many 
questions besides those covered by Article 
3 (a) (i.e., suspension, discharge, or disciplin- 
ing) must undoubtedly from time to time give 
employees cause to consider themselves ag- 
grieved, e.g., seniority, overtime, hours of ser- 
vice, rest periods, lay-over, etc. This is made 
abundantly manifest in the Exhibit produced 
to the Board as Appendix “A” to Railways 
Submission No. 5. This shows that 50 cases 
have been before C.N.R.E. Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2 since October 1, 1927. We know 
that each one of them first passed through the 
procedure prescribed by Article 3 (e) of the 
Schedule before reaching that Board. Yet, of 
those 50 cases, only 4 arose out of matters in- 
volving suspension, discharge or discipline. 
The remaining 46 cases which have followed 
Article 3 (e) and then, one of the parties being 
still unsatisfied, have gone before C.N.R.E. 
Board of Adjustment No. 2, therefore repre- 
sent 92 per cent of the total cases so handled 
in the last twelve and one-half years. One 
must conclude that Article 3 (e) covers, and 
has always been recognized as_ covering, 
grievances or disputes of any kind under the 
Schedule and is not confined to the subjects 
dealt with in Article 3 (a), particularly as the 
number of men or crews required is only one 
of many factors in the determination of an 
assignment. If this, by chance, is not the true 
position, then only 8 per cent of all these 


cases have been conducted in a regular manner 
and 92 per cent irregularly, but the result is 
the same, for then a custom having full con- 
tractual force has been established between 
the parties on their own recognition. 


The fact that Article 3 (e) was not men- 
tioned in the written submission of the Rail- 
way Company as providing procedure for the 
settlement of disputes of this nature was at 
one time referred to as suggesting that this 
was only thought of and mentioned by the 
Company’s representatives at the sessions of 
the Board after the employees had questioned 
the applicability of Article 3 (e) to grievances 
under Article 4 (b). Naturally, the Company 
did not suggest in its brief that the employees 
should have taken the procedure provided by 
Article 3 (e) before making application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for the 
good and sufficient reason that these two dis- 
putes, which are now before this Board, had 
already been submitted to the provisions of 
Article 3 (e) and had been taken by the em- 
ployees through each step of the procedure 
contemplated by that Article. What the Rail- 
way Company suggested in its brief was that 
the correct procedure for the employees to 
have followed thereafter would have been to 
go before C.N.R.E. Board of Adjustment No. 
2. Whether that suggestion should or should 
not have been followed, this Board since its 
own establishment does not have to decide. 


The employees cannot hope to sustain be- 
fore this Board their contention that Article 
3 (e) does not cover the settlement of dis- 
putes arising under Article 4 (b), for it is 
established (i) that the two very disputes now 
before this Board do arise under Article 4 (b) 
and (ii) that those two disputes have already 
been subjected by the employees themselves 
to the procedure contemplated by Article 
3 (e). Having themselves taken proceedings 
under Article 3 (e) in these two disputes, 
surely they cannot now impugn those proceed- 
ings, but are estopped from questioning their 
regularity and validity. 


These disputes were so dealt with in the 
same way that all the 50 cases shown on the 
Exhibit entitled “Appendix ‘A’ to Railways 
Submission No. 5” were dealt with under 
Article 3 (e) before being taken to C.N.R.E. 
Board of Adjustment No. 2. All those 50 
cases went first through the procedure pre- 
scribed by Article 3 (e€) and were only subse- 
quently taken before C.N.R.E. Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2, which in fact is the procedure 
contemplated by two clauses (hereinafter 
quoted) of the Agreement constituting that 
Board. Of those 50 cases no less than 10, or 
one-fifth, arose under Article 4 (b). Thase two 
complaints before the Board arcse under 
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Article 4 (b); they were actually prosecuted 
by the employees under the terms of Article 
3 (e); the employees cannot now, to my mind, 
argue that the provisions of Article 3 (e) do 
not apply to complaints arising under Article 
4 (b). 

The two clauses referred to above in the 
Agreement constituting C.N.R.E. Board of 
Adjustment No. 2 read as follows:— 

“The parties hereto agree to the establish- 
ment of a Board composed of members to be 
selected as hereinafter prescribed for the pur- 
pose of disposing of outstanding grievances or 
disputes that may arise from the application, 
non-application or interpretation of the schedule 
of wages and working conditions now in effect or 
hereinafter established which are not promptly 
adjusted between the officers of the Railway and 
the Representatives of the Employees.” 

‘Disputes arising will be handled as hereto- 
fore up to and including the General Manager 
or corresponding officer of another Department. 
If decision given is not satisfactory to the em- 
ployees, the case may be appealed to the Board.” 

Although the assignments complained of in 
these two disputes were referred to by the 
employees as having been arbitrarily put into 
effect by the Railway Company, no evidence 
was adduced before the Board to indicate that 
the Railway Company had, in the twelve 
years since the Schedule in question has been 
in effect, nor theretofore, habitually made 
harsh or arbitrary use of its privilege or discre- 
tion to make assignments or changes in assign- 
ments. 


On the contrary the Company in one of 
its written representations to the Board 
states that “the management has proceeded 
on the basis that the elements of assign- 
ments set up in the list of runs embodied 
in the wage agreement, when written in 
September, 1927, should be taken as_ indi- 
cating reasonable limits; that no run or 
assignment now made should require more 
overall hours, less rest and shorter layover 
than any run in the original list;” and that 
it was willing to continue this practice. 


The employees instead took the position 
that, although in the past they have availed 
themselves of Article 3 (e) of the Schedule 
whenever they did not acquiesce in changes 
made by the Company, no such action on 
their part should be construed as creating 
any admission or precedent to the affect 
either that Article 8 (e) would be applicable 
to future similar disputes or that any assign- 
ment or change in assignments could lawfully 
be made by the Company without that prior 
mutual agreement which the employees allege 
is called for in Article 4 (b). As a general 
statement of law it may be correct to say 
that even repeated use of a procedure does 
not prevent the person who has used it from 
arguing against its applicability in other 


similar matters, but here we are dealing with 
specific cases which have already been sub- 
jected to the procedure now attacked by the 
very parties now attacking it. If the 
employees’ general statement of law is 
correct, I agree that they might in future 
similar disputes allege that they are not 
bound again to use Article 3 (e) merely 
because they have used it in the two cases 
before this Board. But they cannot come 
before the Board admitting that they have 
used Article 3 (e) in these two cases, even 
in fact submitting some of the correspondence 
exchanged in the course of the proceedings 
under that Article, and then expect to succeed 
in arguing that Article 3 (e) is not applicable 
to these cases. 

Further, I repeat, this Board is concerned 
primarily and most importantly with the 
question of what “ought or ought not to be 
done by the respective parties concerned” in 
the future and not with giving advice as to 
the meaning in law of any words in the 
Schedule or as to the result in law of any 
continued course of action. 


Section 68 of the Act 

4. The employees’ application referring to 
the Central and Eastern lines also contains 
the complaint that the Railway Company 
infringed the provisions of Section 58 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in that 
certain changes, which the employees contend 
affected conditions of employment with 
respect to wages or hours, were made effective 
before the dispute had been dealt with by a 
Board of Conciliation. As the employees now 
in question are engaged and paid on a 
monthly basis, changes of assignments or the 
establishment of new runs do not affect their 
conditions of employment with respect to 
wages or hours, and this section of the Act 
does not appear to apply in the circumstances. 


Efforts to conciliate 


5. The representatives of the parties to the 
dispute were invited, particularly in view of 
current conditions, to settle their differences, 
even if need be with sacrifices on each side, 
and the members of the Board used their 
utmost endeavours to assist them to con- 
ciliation. The individual representatives of 
each party to the dispute showed themselves 
ready and willing to explore every avenue 
of conciliation suggested by the members of 
the Board, but unfortunately these negotia- 
tions repeatedly came to nought on the point 
or question of principle, which as mentioned 
above is the basis of both these disputes, 
and which may briefly be stated as follows: 
“Should Article 4 (6) of the Schedule be 
acted upon (i) as if it meant that the Rail- 
way Company has the uncontrolled privilege 
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or discretion, not only of deciding upon 
changes in the service or upon the establish- 
ment of new runs, but also of making the 
assignments of employees incidental thereto, 
or (ii) as if it meant that, without violation 
of the Schedule, no such change can be made 
nor such new runs established until prior 
mutual agreement as to the number of men 
to be assigned has been arrived at?” 


Conclusions 


6. It appears to me, upon examination of 
the documents submitted, upon weighing the 
arguments and explanations offered to the 
Board, and upon consideration of the public 
service required from a Railway Company 
operating in the geographical and climatic 
conditions which exist in Canada, that the 
first of these two alternatives is the right 
- one and accordingly that the contention of 
the Railway Company is well founded. It 
not only has, but also must have, unfettered 
discretion in these matters. Further, as indi- 
cated above, in case the terms of any such 
assignment shall give any employee or group 
of employees any cause to consider himself 
or themselves aggrieved, provision is made in 
Article 8 (e) for the procedure of which he 
or they may take advantage, and C.N.R.E. 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 is also open, and 
was in fact expressly constituted to consider 
and deal with any cases of grievances as 
shown by the two clauses of its constitution 
quoted above. 

But, in the meantime, while grievances 
are brought forward, complaints are made, 
appeals are prosecuted, and arbitration pro- 
ceedings are conducted, the Railway’s service 
to the public must continue and this can 
only be guaranteed to the people of the 
country if the Railway Company itself has, 
within reasonable limits, an uncontrolled 
discretion as to assignments, subject always 
to the Employees’ right to adjustment through 
the media above mentioned. It must be 
remembered, too, that new or changed assign- 
ments often have to be put into effect within 
a few hours’ time and the responsibility 
for making them effective must be accepted 
by some person or body. The Railway Com- 
pany is the logical, and in fact the only 
possible, agent for this purpose. 

Having so reached the conclusion that the 
Railway Company has now, both as a right 
arising out of the Schedule and as a necessary 
social condition, the uncontrolled discretion 
(subject as aforesaid) to establish and change 
runs, I arrive at what I think should be the 
recommendation of this Board. This would 
be that the Company should agree to a 
reasonable limitation upon that uncontrolled 
discretion and that the employees should 
admit that such discretion is not conditional 
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on their prior agreement within and up to 
that limitation. I proceed to a concrete 
suggestion as to what that limitation should 
be. 

It was clear throughout the proceedings 
that the representatives of both parties to 
the dispute were equally sincere in their 
conviction that their own respective inter- 
pretations of Article 4 (b) of the Schedule 
were correct. I have accordingly given con- 
siderable time and thought to the elaboration 
of a new Article 4 (b), or an amendment 
of the existing Article, which I hope will be 
acceptable to both parties and which I believe 
would constitute a satisfactory formula not 
only for the solution of the present dispute, 
but also for the avoidance of other similar 
disputes in the future. 

I would suggest that the parties should 
agree that Article 4 (6b) of the Schedule 
should be interpreted by them, and acted 
upon between them, as if it read as follows:— 

“In the event of the Railway deciding to 
make any changes in the service as set up in 
the foregoing Schedule of runs, or in the event 
of new runs being established, the number of 
employees or crews required to operate the 
service shall be fixed by the Railways. But if 
the service of any employee would thereby be 
increased to more than working hours 
per month the Railways shall endeavour to 
have the assignment agreed to by mutual 
consent between the Superintendent and the 
Employees’ General Committee. If such mutual 
consent is not obtained, the assignment as 
fixed by the Railway shall be made effective 
and the matter in question shall be dealt with 
in accordance with Article 3 (e).” 

The blank in the second sentence of the 
above quotation should contain such a figure 
of hours as represents a fair and not unrea- 
sonable month of labour in the type of service 
rendered by the employees under discussion. 
In order to impose a limitation which will 
both give the Railway Company a fair margin 
up to which it may exercise the right of 
immediate decision, which it must have as 
pointed out above, and at the same time 
ensure the employees against any harsh or 
arbitrary use of that right, I suggest that 
this figure should be slightly over that repre- 
senting the present average monthly service 
of all road employees paid on a monthly basis 
in the Sleeping, Dining and Parlour Car 
services of the Company. 

This would also necessitate arrangement 
between the parties as to the method of 
arriving at a computation of “working hours 
per month” for the purpose of the suggested 
new Article on account of the fact that, as 
represented to the Board, different systems 
of computation are now used by the Company 
and the Employees. 

The Company is already obliged to observe 
the provisions of Article 2 (b) of the Schedule, 
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which require positions to be bulletined for 
15 days. I think the Company should also 
agree that, even within the limits of its 
uncontrolled discretion as defined in such new 
or amended Article 4 (b), it will not, except 
in cases of emergency or other necessity, 
establish any new run or change any existing 
run without giving the employees fifteen days 
prior notice of its intention to do so and 
thereby according the employees reasonable 
opportunity to make any protest they wish. 
If the employees would prefer it, I would 
be equally willing to recommend that the 
last phrase of the revised Article 4 (6) of 
the Schedule suggested above should read 
“the matter in question shall be dealt with 
in accordance with Article 3 (e) and by 
C.N.R.E. Board of Adjustment No. 2”. I 
had no intention, in framing my suggested 
revision, to imply that their right of appeal 
should end with the proceedings specified in 
Article 3 (e), and I am sure that in fact 
under my suggestion they would still have 
the same right to use Board of Adjustment 
No. 2 as they now have. But if the employees 
desire to have this point clarified I would 
make the additional reference to that Board 
a part of my suggested revision of the Article 
and of my recommendations which follow. 


Recommendations 

7.1 submit that what ought to be done 
by the respective parties concerned is:— 

(1) To amend Article 4 (b) of the Schedule 
to read as above quoted (or to the like 
effect), or to agree that it shall be acted upon 
as having that meaning, thereby substituting 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
their Longshoremen at 


A unanimous report was received from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with differences between various 
steamship companies represented by the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, Inc., and their 
longshoremen at the Port of Montreal, mem- 
bers of Local 375, International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 


The dispute related to the demand of the 
employees for increased wages, shorter hours 
and improved working conditions, 2,600 work- 
men being directly affected. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice John G. Gillanders, 
of Toronto, chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board mem- 
bers; Mr. F. C. Dobell, of Montreal, nomi- 
nated by the company, and Mr. Raoul Tre- 
panier, also of Montreal, nominated by the 
employees. 


limited and reasonable discretion in the Rail- 
way Company for the unlimited discretion 
which its representatives allege that it has 
and has always had; and 

(2) To agree that the purport and intent 
of paragraph (1) shall be followed in the 
interpretation of all the other clauses of the 
Schedule which refer to “mutual agreement” 
with regard to employee assignments, for in- 
stance Article 4 (c), Article 15 (c), etc.; and 

(3) For the employees, relying upon the 
advantages to be gained by them from the 
operation of the preceding paragraph and of 
paragraph (5) below, to withdraw their request 
for the re-establishment of the assignments 
forming the subject of these disputes, both 
the Flin Flon run and those in the Central 
and Eastern Districts; and 

(4) For the employees, both for the same 
reason and because they have not established 
that they are entitled to it, to withdraw their 
request for lost wages and expenses; and 

(5) For the Company to agree to give 
fifteen days’ notice of intended changes in 
runs or of establishment of new runs, except 
in cases of emergency or necessity. 

Before such a report as this is submitted 
tribute must be paid, and is paid, to the 
sagacity and forensic ability of the repre- 
sentatives of both parties to whose repre- 
sentations and arguments it was at all times a 
pleasure to listen. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) F. C. Dose, 
A Member of the Board. 


Various Steamship Companies and 
the Port of Montreal 


The text of the Board’s report follows:— 
Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister or Lasovr, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between various steamship 
companies represented by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., and their 
longshoremen at the Port of Montreal, 
members of Local 375, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in this matter has met in 
Montreal throughout the current week. Rep- 
resentatives of the employees and of the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, Inc., representing 
the various ocean steamship companies using 
the Port of Montreal, have submitted, and 
subsequently explained and discussed, written 
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statements of their respective positions and 
of the grounds on which they relied for main- 
taining them. These representatives were also 
afforded, and took advantage of, opportunities 
for oral argument and for questioning each 
other. Subsequently the members of the 
Board held further meetings for the considera- 
tion of the purport of this report. 

The Board’s recommendation for the settle- 
ment of the dispute is that the demands of the 
employees for increased wages, shorter hours 
and improved working conditions should not 
be conceded as demanded, because the merits 
and substantial justice of those demands were 
not proved, but that some increase in wages 
should be granted as a temporary measure 
during war-time and that some of the other 
demands of the employees should be conceded 
in modified form. 

Attached hereto is a draft Agreement which 
the Board recommends that the parties to this 
dispute should execute to replace the existing 
Agreement dated March 5, 1938. For con- 
venience of reference, whatever words are 
either newly introduced in this draft or con- 
stitute therein amendments of the previous 
Agreement are underlined in typed copies of 
this report or italicized in printed copies. 

Of the changes involved the most important, 
and the one to which most time was devoted 
both by the representatives of the parties at 
the board sessions and by the Members of 
the Board in their private discussions, was the 
question of wages. The Board wishes to make 
it clear that, in recommending an increase, it 
is actuated primarily and principally by con- 
sideration of the peculiar situation which now 
exists in ocean shipping and which may be 
expected to continue, or even to become ac- 
centuated, during the continuance of the cur- 
rent hostilities. The Board stresses the fact 
that the increase in wages which it is recom- 
mending should be regarded as a war bonus 
and that, if the Shipping Federation of Can- 
ada, Inc., and the constituent companies adopt 
and execute the proposed new Agreement, 
they will do so, and will in future be recog- 
nized as having done so, solely with the object 
of furthering the public interest in war-time 
by ensuring the harmonious operation of one 
of the most important seaports in the British 
Empire. It would therefore be part of the 
Board’s recommendation that the scale of wage 
rates included in the proposed new Agreement 
should not be considered as constituting any 
statement of opinion as to what are reasonable 
wage rates under present conditions with re- 
gard to living costs and other determining fac- 
tors, but that the companies should retain the 
right, in accordance with the terms of the 
Agreement, to demand the revision of these 
rates when they consider that circumstances 
warrant. 


The draft Agreement which the Board 
recommends should be entered into between 
the parties has been dated as of April 24th 
and Clause 1 states that the Agreement and 
the Schedule of Working Conditions shall be 
effective as from April 24th. This date was 
not selected for the reason that it marked the 
holding of the last public session of the Board, 
but because the Board was informed that that 
day would witness the opening of navigation 
for the 1940 season in the Port of Montreal. 
The intention of the Board is that the revised 
Agreement should govern from the opening 
of navigation, whether that occurs on the 24th 
instant or on another date. 

It was represented to the Board that, during 
the continuance of the current War, a new 
operation may be expected to become preva- 
lent in the Port of Montreal, namely the load- 
ing of lumber into ships from cars or open 
wharves. There is inserted as the last phrase 
of Article 24 of the Working Conditions in 
the proposed new agreement a suggested for- 
mula to cover this operation. The Board 
recognizes however that the parties them- 
selves are much better qualified to arrive at 
a satisfactory and practicable arrangement with 
regard to this matter and invites them to 
amend this phrase in any way which may be 
mutually agreeable to them. At the same time 
the Board asks the parties not to allow any 
difference of opinion on this one point to pre- 
vent their adoption of the remainder of the 
Agreement. 

In conclusion, the Board would wish to give 
expression to its sense of obligation to the 
representatives of both parties for their patient, 
and valuable efforts in assisting it to arrive at 
a recommendation which its Members feel 
sure will facilitate, and which they hope will 
in fact ensure, an amicable settlement of the 
dispute referred to it for investigation’ and 
conciliation at a time when disputes else- 
where are not receiving any such benefits. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. G. Granpers, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) F. C. Dosztn, 

(Sgd.) Raout TREPANIER. 


Montreal, April 25, 1940. 


Draft Agreement 


Memorandum of Agreement made at Mont- 
real as of the 24th day of April, 1940, between 
(Insert names of Companies—hereinafter called 
the “Companies”) and: International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, and its Affiliated Local 
375 (hereinafter called the “Longshoremen ”) 
Witnesseth: 

1. This Agreement, and Schedule of Working 
Conditions attached hereto, shall become effec- 
tive as from April 24, 1940, and shal continue 
in full force and effect until the 31st of 
December, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
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year unless or until either party serves written 
notice on the other party to the contrary at 
least Siaty days prior to December 31, 1940, 
or Sixty days prior to December 31, of any 
subsequent year. 


2. That in consideration of the undertakings 
hereby entered into and obligations assumed 
by the Longshoremen, the Companies hereby 
undertake and agree:— 


(a) Tu put up a bond of $2,000 issued by 
a duly incorporated insurance or trust 
company who will also act as trustee for 
a guarantee of the due performance by 
them of this Agreement. 

(bo) That working hours shall be between 
7 a.m. and 12 o’clock noon and between 
1 p.m. and 6 p.m., during which the rate 
of pay shall be Highty-five cents (85c.) 
per hour, between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m., 
during which the rate of pay shall be 
Ninety-five cents (95c.) per hour and 
between midnight and 5 am., during 
which the rate of pay shall be One dollar 
and five cents ($1.05) per hour. 

(c) That double time to be paid on Sundays, 
Pe Jean Baptiste Day and Dominion 

ay. ‘ 

(d) That when longshoremen are required 
to work any meal hour they shall receive 
double time at the prevailing rate of 
wages and for each succeeding hour until 
discharged for meals. 

(e) That the rates of pay for working on 
nitrate, blulk sulphur, bulk ore, potash, 
full cargoes of china clay and fertilizer, 
shifting bunker coal, and handling cargo 
in refrigerators which is to be trans- 
ported at 32 degrees Fahrenheit or lower, 
shall be One dollar ($1) per hour for 
the periods between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
One dollar and ten cents ($1.10) per 
hour for the period between 7 p.m. and 
11 pm. and One dollar and twenty 
cents ($1.20) per hour for the period 
between midnight and 5 a.m. 

(f) That the rates of pay for grain trimming 
and bagging shall be One dollar ($1) 
per hour for the periods between 7 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., One dollar and ten cents 
($1.10) per hour for the period between 

p.m. and 1l pm., and One dollar and 
twenty cents ($1.20) per hour for the 
period between midnight and 5 a.m., the 
running of the grain in the pipes to be 
stopped while the men go down in the 
hold to work, two men to stand on deck 
during that time, if necessary. 

(g) That for work performed in open ’tween 
deck where there is grain running in a 
hatch connected with the said open deck 
the rates of pay for the whole gang 
shall be One dollar ($1) per hour for 
the periods between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
One dollar and ten cents ($1.10) per 
hour for the period between 7 p.m. 
and 11 p.m., and One dollar and twenty 
cents ($1.20) per hour for the period 
between midnight and 5 a.m., this not to 
apply to men working other cargo in 
the lower hold. 

(h) That starting times for day work shall 
be between 7 a.m. and 7.30 a.m., at 9 a.m., 
and between 1 p.m. and 1.30 p.m. Men 
called for 9 a.m. shall be put to work at 
that hour or paid a minimum of one 
hour’s pay. 


(i) That men ordered out to work at night 
must be ordered out for 7 p.m. and be 
paid full time at the prevailing rate 
from that hour until discharged or set 
to work; a minimum of one hour shall 
be paid in the event of the men not 
commencing work. Orders for men 
required at 7 p.m. and who have not 
been working during the afternoon, to 
be given on or before 4 p.m. 

(j) That men ordered out on Sunday and 
holidays mentioned in Section (c) and 
not commencing work shall receive a 
minimum of two hours’ pay at the 
prevailing rate. 

(k) That preference of work will be given 
to members of Local 375, I.L.A. when- 
ever such are available, provided, how- 
ever, that such preference shall only be 
given in so far as it may be permissible 
under the laws of the Dominion of 
Canada and/or the Province of Quebec. 

(1) That all the above mentioned conditions 
and schedule of wages apply to all ocean 
steamships coming into the harbour of 


Montreal under the Companies’ juris- 
diction. 
3. That in consideration of the scales of 


wages hereby agreed to by the Companies and 
the Schedule of Working Conditions and other 
undertakings hereby entered into, the Long- 
shoremen undertake and agree:— 


(a) To put up a bond of $2,000 issued by 
a duly incorporated insurance or trust 
company who will act as trustee for a 
guarantee of the due performance by 
them of this Agreement. 

(b) To supply the necessary men under the 
jurisdiction of the Longshoremen to per- 
form the work of longshoremen through- 
out the term of this Agreement. 

(c) That subject to Article 2, Sections (4) 
and (j), mails, baggage, express to be 
handled on Sundays, week days at all 
times, and holidays (except Labour Day) 
at the prevailing rate of wages, time to 
count from the time the men are ordered. 


Note.—The Companies agree under reservation to this 
clause in view of Section 90, Chapter 161 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, which states 
as follows :— 

“161. Every one who abandons, or obstructs, or 
wilfully delays the passing or progress of any mail, 
or any car, train, locomotive engine, tender, vehicle, 
vessel, air vessel, horse or animal employed in con- 
veying any mail on any railway, public highway, 
river, canal or water communication, is guilty of an 
indictable offence.” 

(d) That the Longshoremen accept and 
adhere to the scale of wages and other 
conditions set forth herein, and to 
the Schedule of Working Conditions 
appended hereto, until the termination 
of this Agreement. 


4. That the Companies and the Longshore- 
men hereby consent and agree that the two 
bonds of wo thousand dollars each herein 
referred to will be held by the trustees upon 
the understanding that the bonds so deposited 
by each of the parties shall be applied by the 
said trustees in payments in order of priority 
of time, of any and all judgments or orders 
of any Court in the Province of Quebec, in 
favour of the other party until the termination 
of this Agreement. 


_5. That the Longshoremen shall have the 
right to appoint a representative on the wharves 
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to be elected at a general meeting of the 
Longshoremen. 


6. That the parties hereto have agreed to 
the hours of work set forth in this Agreement 
with the proviso that both parties shall take 
such steps as lie within their competence to 
ensure that the average number of hours per 
week of the workers shall not exceed forty- 
eight over the term of the Agreement. 

In Witness Whereof the parties hereto have 
executed these presents as of the day, month 
and year first hereinabove written. 


Schedule of Working Conditions referred to in 
Article 3, Section (d) of the Agreement, 
dated April 24, 1940, between the 
Companies and the Longshoremen. 


General 


1, All foremen and men shall be under the 
control of the Company’s Superintendent 
and/or Contracting Stevedore, but all orders 
to the men shall be given through their 
respective foremen. 


2. Walking Bosses are under no obligation 
to be Members of Local 375, I.L.A. 


3. Any man found smoking in the hold, 
pilfering, or under the influence of liquor while 
at work, shall be discharged at any time. 


4. Any extra man called during the forenoon 
or during the afternoon shall be paid from 
7.30 am., 9 a.m. or 1.30 p.m. until noon or 
6 p.m. respectively, except when the whole gang 
is discharged, but such extra man can. be 
shifted from gang to gang if necessary. 


5. When a gang has to go from one place 
to another, after receiving orders to do so the 
men shall be paid from the time such order is 
issued’ to them. 


6. When using two-wheeled handtrucks two 
men shall be employed on the truck when the 
truckload exceeds 800 lbs. net weight of cargo. 
If one piece it may be 850 lbs. 


7. Dunnage must be put in sling and lowered 
with winch if men are working in the hold. 


8. Hatch beams must be taken off or bolted 
when men are working in the hatch and using 
a winch. 

9. When cargo in bags is piled up in the 
shed more than 7 bags high, or when hay in 
bales is piled up in the shed more than 5 bales 
high or when canned goods are piled up in the 
shed more than 7 feet high, one extra man 
shall be employed. 


10. Ships in course of loading or unloading 
—1l to 2 Walking Bosses per pier, at option of 
Company’s Superintendent and/or Contracting 
Stevedore. 


11. The Companies and/or Contracting Steve- 
dores shall have the right to judge how all 
men in the gang are to be distributed, and 
shall also have the right to work with falls 
together or any other practical and safe method 
of loading or unloading. 


12. Any dispute as to the interpretation of 
the Working Conditions herein contained shall 
be taken up by the Longshoremen’s representa- 
tive on the wharves with the Company’s Super- 
intendent and/or Contracting Stevedore, and 
not with the men. No official of the Com- 
panies or of the Longshoremen has the right 
to make any changes in this Schedule of 
Working Conditions. Should there be any dis- 
pute which cannot be adjusted between the 


parties hereto, as to the interpretation of any 
of the clauses of these working conditions, the 
men shall continue to work, and such dispute 
shall be referred to a Committee of Arbitra- 
tion consisting of three members, one selected by 
the Companies, one by the Longshoremen, and a 
Chairman selected jointly by the other two. 
Such Committee shall sit without any unneces- 
sary delay, and a majority decision shall be final 
and binding on both parties. 


Unloading of a Ship 


13. Sixteen men shall constitute a regular 
gang for the unloading of all cargo landed on 
handtrucks, and when this number of men are 
employed neither the slingload nor the truck- 
load shall exceed 1,200 lbs. net weight of cargo, 
5% margin, except in the case of a single piece 
and/or package. 


14, Sixteen men shall constitute a regular 
gang for the unloading of all cargo landed on 
mechanical trucks and/or trailers, and when this 
number of men are employed the slingload shall 
not exceed 2,000 Ibs. net weight of cargo, 5% 
margin, except in the case of a single piece 
gerne package. Not less than six men in the 

old. 


15. Sixteen men shall constitute a regular 
gang for the unloading of all cargo on to 
wharves, or cars, when not landed on hand- 
trucks or mechanical trucks and/or trailers, and 
when this number of men are employed the 
slingload shall not exceed 1,600 Ibs. net weight 
of cargo, 5% margin, except in the case of a 
single piece and/or package. 

16. Eighteen men shall constitute a regular 
gang for the unloading of all cargo overside 
into another vessel, and when this number of 
men are employed the slingload shall not exceed 
2,000 lbs. net weight of cargo, 5% margin, ex- 
cept in the case of a single piece and/or pack- 
age. 

17. The Companies and/or Contracting Steve- 
dores shall have the right, at any time, to in- 
crease the slingloads mentioned in Articles 13, 
14, 15 and 16 herein, and in such event they 
shall increase the number of men in the gang, 
but shall have the right to judge as to the num- 
ber of extra men needed. 


18. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
Articles 13 to 17 inclusive, the following shall 
be the slingloads (unloading) of the undernoted 
commodities :— 

Raw Sugar at the Refineries and overside to 

Lake Vessels: 


Bags, 320 lbs 5 per sling net weight of 


Saeco tores0 lbsmnas: “4 cargo, 
vis ORM asi) BES Um ovja Paved 162 ss 5% 
“under 180 Ibs. 10 ‘ he margin. 


Baled Woodpulp: 


Bales over 280 lbs. 6 per sling } and not: less 


TASTY aatoyen (DN arcs «43 me ; than 20 men 
“under 160 Ibs, 10 “ ue in gang. 
Tinplate: 


10 boxes per sling, or equivalent, not to exceed 
2,240 lbs. net weight of cargo, when unloaded 
on to mechanical trucks and/or trailers, or 
when unloaded into another vessel. 

Timber: 


35 ft. in length or more, one per sling from 
hold, landed on any kind of buggy, but when 
from deckload, two or more per sling subject to 
size. Timber 8 x 8, 20 ft. in length, 6 per sling. 
Rubber (Bales weighing 210 to 260 Ibs. each): 
& bales per sling, 
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Loading of a Ship 


19. Sixteen men shall constitute a regular 
gang for the loading of all cargo from hand- 
trucks, and when this number of men are em- 
ployed, neither the slingload nor the truckload 
shall exceed 1,400 lbs. net weight of cargo, 5% 
margin, except in the case of a single piece 
and/or package. 


20. Sixteen men shall constitute a regular 
gang for the loading of all cargo from wharves 
or cars when hand or mechanical trucks are not 
used, and when this number of men are em- 
ployed, the slingload shall not exceed 1,600 lbs. 
net weight of cargo, 5% margin, except in the 
ease of a single piece and/or package. 


21. (a) Sixteen men shall constitute a regu- 
lar gang for the loading of all cargo with mech- 
anical trucks and/or trailers, when the trucks 
and/or trailers are not loaded by Longshore- 
men, and when this number of men are employed 
the slingload shall not exceed 2,240 Ibs. net 
weight of cargo, 5% margin, except in the case 
of a single piece and/or package. 


(b) Seventeen men (exclusive of driver of 
towmotor) shall constitute a regular gang for 
the loading of all cargo with mechanical trucks 
and/or trailers, when the trucks and/or trailers 
are loaded by Longshoremen, and when this 
number of men are employed the slingload shall 
not exceed 2,240 lbs. net weight of cargo, 5% 
margin, except in the case of a single piece 
and/or package. 


22. Eighteen men shall constitute a regular 
gang for the loading of all cargo overside ex 
vessel, and when this number of men are em- 
ployed the slingload shall not exceed 2,000 lbs. 
net weight of cargo, 5% margin, except in the 
case of a single piece and/or package. 


23. The Companies and/or Contracting Steve- 
dores shall have the right at any time, to in- 
crease the slingloads mentioned in Articles 19, 
20, 21 and 22 herein, and in such event they 
shall increase the number of men in the gang, 
but shall have the right to judge as to the num- 
ber of extra men needed. 

24. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
Articles 19 to 23 inclusive, the following shall 
be the slingloads for the undernoted com- 
modities:— 


Rolls of Paper: 


Up to 500 Ibs. 3 per sling when loading 
500 to 1,000 lbs. Pain BM s from 
Over 1,000 Ibs. 1 tee! ss hand trucks. 
Copper: 

Up to 1,000 lbs. 2 per sling 

Over 1,000 lbs. j Ret fe 


Deals and Lumber: 

Pine or Spruce deals, 3 in., 12 pieces per sling 

except spruce deals not exceeding 7 in. wide, 14 

pieces. 

Pine or Spruce deals, 2 in., 18 pieces per sling. 

When spruce or pine scantlings or deals are 

handled together, not less than the equivalent 

of 12 pieces of 3 in. 

Pine or spruce, 1 in., 30 to 32 pieces. 

Pine or spruce ‘scantlings, equivalent of 12 
pieces of 3 in, 

Pine or spruce deal ends, 8 to 10 ft. long, 18 


pieces. 

Pine or spruce deal ends, 10 to 12 ft. long, 16 
pieces. 

Pine or spruce deal ends, 2 to 7 ft. long, 32 
pieces. 


Saw birch, 4 in., 10 pieces; Saw birch, 3 in., 12 
pieces; Saw birch, 2 in., 16 pieces; Saw 
birch, 1 in., 30 pieces. 

All timber exceeding 16 ft. in length, 3 in. 
thick, will be considered as long timber, 
and the load will be 10 pieces. 


The foregoing quantities of deals and/or lumber 
cover operations with handtrucks only. When 
mechanical trucks and/or trailers are used, the 
quantities may -be increased. 


The loading of lumber from cars or open 
wharves to ship will be a separate operation 
when no trucks or trailers are used, and the 
slingload shall be governed by prevailing con- 
ditions, the gang for this operation to be not 
less than 16 men. 


25. The Companies agree to appoint a small 
Committee, which shall meet a_ similar Com- 
mittee of the Longshoremen, when necessary, 
for the purpose of adjusting any legitimate 
grievance which may arise in connection with 
the operation of this Agreement. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Londen Street Railway Company 
and its motormen-conductors, bus operators, shopmen 
barnmen and trackmen 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the London Street Railway 
Company and its motormen-conductors, bus 
operators, shopmen, barnmen and trackmen, 
members of Division 741, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour on May 3. 

The Board was composed of His Honour 
Judge J. J. Coughlin, of Windsor, Ont., chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other Board members; Mr. Waldon Lawr, 
K.C., Toronto, nominated by the company, 


and Mr. Oliver William Durdin, London, Ont., 
nominated by the men. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Lawr, and, although Mr. 
Durdin did not concur in some of the state- 
ments contained in the report and submitted 
a minority report, both the majority and 
minority reports are identical in the substance 
of their recommendations, namely, that wage 
rates of street car and motor bus operators 
should be increased three cents an hour, and 
wage rates of shopmen and trackmen receiving 
less than 55 cents an hour should be increased 
one and one-half cents per hour. 

The texts of the two reports: follow:— 
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Report of Board 


London, Ontario, 
April 26th, 1940. 


The Honovuraste Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 
Re: London Street Railway 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


Pursuant to our authority as a Board of 
Conciliation appointed by you under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act we pro- 
ceeded with the investigation of the dispute 
between the above company and its employees 
after due notice to the parties directly con- 
cerned. 

Sittings of the Board were held, in camera, 
at the Municipal Buildings in London on 
April 3rd, 4th and 5th, and on April 10th to 
13th, and from the last mentioned date 
adjournment was made to this day for the 
consideration of evidence and exhibits and 
the drafting and final consideration of our 
findings. 

At the hearing the company was represented 
by Mr. R. G. Ivey, President, Mr. L. Tait, 
Manager, and Mr. P. Glasgow, while the em- 
ployees were represented by Mr. Magnus 
Sinclair of Toronto, General Executive 
Board member of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railways - and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, and by 
Mr. John Colbert and Mr. William Knight of 
London, members of the local union. 

The demands of the men were: 


(1) An increase of eight cents per hour to 
bring the wage scale back to the 1929 standard. 
It had been diminished by successive reduc- 
tions during the depression to a total of ten 
cents of which two cents was restored in 1937 
leaving the present scale eight cents below 
that of 1929. 

(2) An increase of the period of holidays 
with pay from three days discontinuous to 
one week continuous. 


Efforts towards a compromise agreement 
were made without success, the company ad- 
mitting the men’s right to some increase in 
pay but claiming that any attempt to remedy 
a slight injustice to the men could only be at 
the expense of a greater injustice to its stock- 
holders and the representatives of the men 
contending that the company was in a posi- 
tion to make the increase of pay demanded. 

As this Board has no coercive powers and 
in the event of failure to induce the parties 
to come to an agreement can only make 
recommendations which the parties are at 
liberty to accept or reject it was decided to 


enter, in as exhaustive manner as the time 
would permit, into the question of the ability 
of the company to pay and if inability to 
pay should be established to try to find the 
causes for it and, if possible, a remedy. 


We now set out the result of our investiga- 
tion into that matter, with our recommenda- 
tions, in the following report: 


History or Company 


The London Street Railway Company has 
been in existence for sixty-five years and has 
gone through the phases of horse car, electric 
car and motor bus transportation. 


In the horse car days it was operated on 
local capital producing satisfactory returns to 
the investor. 


The stock of the company was taken over 
by American investors in the year 1895 and the 
road electrified, the first complete year under 
electrification being 1896 and our study of the 
affairs of the company is from that year on. 
Buses were first tried out on a small scale in 
1926 and have been added to periodically 
until in 1939 fifty-seven per cent of revenue 
was derived from buses. 


We present in the following table a record 
of the average yearly business of the com- 
pany by five year periods from 1896 to 1939 
inclusive showing also the average rate of 
fare for all passengers including children: 


Average Average Average 
No. Revenue Rate 

Period of Passengers from Passengers of Fare 
1896-1900 2,502,000 95,600 3°82 
1901-1905 4,314,000 161,400 3°74 
1906-1910 6,374,000 229,200 3°60 
1911-1915 9,220,000 333,500 3-62 
1916-1920 12,539,000 465,500 3°74 
1921-1925 13,599,000 622,100 4-58 
1926-1930 12,135,000 608,800 5°02 
1931-1935 8,910,000 493,000 5-55 
1936-1939 8,901,000 488,800 5°49 


We also present in the following table a 
record of the average paid-up capital on in- 
vestment during the corresponding five year 
periods together with the amounts paid in 
dividends and the (average) rate. 


In this table is included stock dividends 
which were three in number and aggregated 
$58,640. The same amount is also included in 
the figures as to capital invested: 


Capital Dividends 

Period Invested Declared Rate 
1896-1900 $330,000 $18,000 564% 
1901-1905 452,000 26,040 5°76 
1906-1910 555,200 26,020 4-77 
1911-1915 555 ,200 33,310 4-69 
1916-1920 624,500 10,210 1-63 
1921-1925 637,480 9,560 1-50 
1926-1930 637,480 Nil Nil 
1931-1935 637,480 Nil Nil 
1936-1939 637,480 Nil Nil 
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DEFECTIVE ACCOUNTING 


The last table is incomplete for the reason 
that while it shows dividends paid it does not 
show surpluses carried forward. The reason 
that no surplus figures are shown is that up to 
the year 1917 under what appears to us to be 
a very defective accounting system there was 
no account in the books showing accrued de- 
preciation and thus, what were in the books 
called surpluses were, in fact, largely illusory 
or inflated surpluses and of no value in deter- 
mining the financial condition of the com- 
pany. 

To this defective system of accounting, and 
to the publication in the company’s annual 
reports of the figures for so called surpluses 
and to the declaration in the years 1896 and 
1897 of dividends at the rate of ten per cent 
per annum we think may be attributed an 
impression still widely held that the company 
has been a money making one. 

In fairness to the management of those days 
it may be said on the authority of the report 
(Exhibit 2) of Falls and Company, auditors, 
that this system of accounting was the one 
commonly followed by street railway com- 
panies in that period. 

Under the present management of the com- 
pany a new and, in our opinion, a very excel- 
lent system of accounting was introduced in 
1918 whereby annual charges to depreciation 
are made. Attempts were also made in 1918 
and again in 1929 to correct the accounting 
errors of the early period by bulk transfers of 
large amounts $165,000 and $211,000 respect- 
ively, from the (illusory) surplus account to 
the depreciation account. 


DEPRECIATION ACCOUNT 


It should here be said that accuracy in 
estimating amounts to be charged to deprecia- 
tion where the factor of obsolescence enters, 
as it did in a marked degree in the transition 
period from electric car to motor bus, is a 
most difficult thing to attain. With the ever 
accelerating progress of science the obsoles- 
cence feature in depreciation has taken on an 
importance not known until quite recent 
years. 

In the course of the hearing of evidence by 
the Board Mr. Tait, the Manager of the Rail- 
way, was requested to revise all previous esti- 
mates of depreciation in the light of present 
day conditions and according to his revised 
estimate a further charge of $202,383 should 
be added to the depreciation account. The 
result of this change is to bring the book 
value of the fixed assets down to $569,420 
and of all assets of the company down to 
$651,761.04. These assets are subject to a 
hond mortgage of $385,000. 


Following this estimate the Board suggested 
to the officers of the company the transmis- 
sion of an offer to the City to sell all its 
assets, including franchise, at a fixed price to 
enable the City to negotiate with other trans- 
portation interests in regard to a new fran- 
chise. 

Pursuant to this suggestion an offer has been 
transmitted to the City Council for the sale 
of all the company’s assets for $550,000, ap- 
proximately $100,000 less than the book value 
under the revised estimate above quoted. 


PosITION OF STOCKHOLDERS 


Without attempting to make an estimate of 
our own we have taken the figure quoted in 
the above offer as representing the highest 
amount that the assets can be deemed to be 
worth and on that basis to calculate the posi- 
tion of the stockholders. 

We are of opinion that a new company 
dealing for a franchise would negotiate on 3 
basis of maintaining its investment unimpaired 
and deriving, at the same time, not less than 
a six per cent annual return on all capital in- 
vested whether on borrowed capital or on 
stock. 

But in estimating what stockholders in the 
present company should have looked forward 
to as a reasonable objective at the time of 
making their investment we have adopted a 
rate of five per cent instead of six, and on 
that basis proceeded to determine whether 
it has been a money making or a money 
losing venture and to what extent. : 

On calculations much too lengthy to set 
out in detail, we have found that the results 
obtained by the shareholders from 1896 to 
1939 inclusive fall short of that objective to 
the following extent, viz.: 


Shortage in income.. 423 6LL 117. 
LOSsiin Capitals. cease vueu* tu eoewos 


Total loss to shareholders. .$1,074,100 


To the extent that the actual value should 
be found to be below the above quoted book 
value, the loss to the shareholders will be 
exactly so much greater. 


CAUSE OF CONDITION 


We do not think the cause is that of 
mismanagement or under salaries of officers 
or too high wages to employees. Stringent 
economy in management has been the rule 
for many years. The office of Secretary- 
Treasurer was combined with that of 
Manager, saving the salary of one official 
and imposing, we think, too great a burden 
on the occupant of the combined offices. The 
management have made savings to the share- 
holders by the purchase, at a low price, for 
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the benefit of the company, of all bonds 
which were offered for sale at fifty cents on 
the dollar or less. As there is a very bad 
market for the bonds of a company in 
financial difficulties, very considerable savings 
have been made in this way. 

Yor the responsibility, work and worry 
involved the remuneration of President, 
Directors and Manager is low. 

The wages of the men are also on the low 
side. 

With all these things on the low side what 
is the cause? The answer is low fares. 

Not inordinately low fares but slightly too 
low a fare prevailing from the very incep- 
tion of electrical transportation in 1896 down 
to the present day. 

An increase of a third of a cent per trip 
throughout the whole period would have 
cured all the “lows’ and would have saved 
all concerned from loss. 

The only beneficiaries of these low fares 
have been the millions of car riders who, for 
the past forty-four years, have been getting 
their daily transportation at a shade less than 
cost. There is no way of collecting from 
them, so the loss remains where it now rests. 

The sufferers have been primarily the share- 
holders and secondarily the officials and wage 
earners. 

REMEDY SUGGESTED 


We doubt if any other transportation 
interest is in as good a position to give to 
the citizens of London the transportation 
they want at a lower price than the present 
company provided a reasonably fair franchise 
can be arranged. 

Therefore we suggest immediate negotia- 
tions between the City and the present com- 
pany for a new franchise based on a fair 
return, not on the originally invested capital 
of the company but on that capital less the 
loss of 70 cents on the dollar, or more, 
indicated above and which has gone beyond 
recall. 

There should, in our opinion, be an 
abandonment of all electric car operations 
and the substitution of buses. This will get 
rid of the bad street conditions and much 
reduce the obstruction of automobile traffic 
and dangerous down town congestion now 
prevailing. It will also bring about a more 
rapid transportation of patrons. 

Motor bus operation is more expensive 
than electric car operation and the increased 
cost must be cared for in the rates of fare 
to be established. We think it possible that 
a competent fare can be established at a 
level so little in excess of that now prevailing 
that the deterrent effect on patronage of the 
increase will be more than balanced by the 
counter attraction of a vastly improved 
system. 


New capital of $200,000 or more, in addi- 
tion to the present capital of the company 
will have to be found. With a reasonably 
fair franchise, the company should be able 
to find this. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO WAGES AND Ho.ipays 

Having completed our findings and recom- 
mendations with respect to the company and 
to the anticipated new franchise we now 
return to the subject of the demand of the 
employees. 

We have already found that the wages of 
the men are on the low side. Compared with 
the hourly rates prevailing in cities where 
transportation is under municipal operation 
and where deficits can be paid out of taxes 
the hourly rates paid by the company are 
substantially lower. 

But there are other features of the com- 
pany’s record that are well worthy of 
commendation :— 


Employment is steady. The company has 
a very low. percentage of temporary 
employees, much consideration having been 
given to secure steadiness of employment by 
doing, in the shops of the company, jobs 
that might with much less trouble to the 
Management be substituted by new units 
purchased in the United States or elsewhere. 

The company has shown its appreciation 
of the faithful services of its old employees 
by retaining them in the service at gcod pay 
to an age beyond that at which many 
industrial concerns let aged employees out. 

Several employees are over seventy: thirty 
of its employees ranging from age sixty to 
seventy inclusive worked the full twelve 
months of 1939 and drew average wages of 
$1,245. 

Three day holidays, with pay, are allowed 
but have to be sandwiched in so as not to 
interrupt operations of the company. This is 
unsatisfactory to the men. 

Some evidence was given on behalf of the 
company aimed at establishing a favourable 
comparison between the wages paid by it 
and that by other employers of labour in 
London. We do not think we are in posses- 
sion of sufficient material to make a definite 
finding in that regard. 

In the recommendations we are about to 
make for increases in pay rates we find we 
must make a distinction between car and 
bus operators on the one hand and the shop 
and track men on the other hand. The 
former are paid on a uniform basis of 47 
cents per hour, the latter at various rates, 
a few unskilled workers as low as forty-five 
cents per hour and ranging from that up to 
sixty-five cents an hour. Under the condi- 
tions prevailing and detailed above we recom- 
mend an increase of three cents per hour in 
the wages of the operators and an increase 
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of one and one-half cents per hour in the 
wages of such of the shop and track men as 
are now paid at a rate of less than fifty-five 
cents. 

We also earch that all the men be 
granted a full week’s continuous holidays with 
pay, arrangements for the order of the holi- 
days to be made between a committee of the 
men and the management. We favour holi- 
days not so much for any physical or mental 
benefit they provide as for the pleasure given 
by their anticipation. 

We make these recommendations for in- 
creased wages realizing that under existing 
conditions there are no profits out of which 
they can be paid and that they must come 
out of the already much depleted capital of 
the stockholders. 


We urge the acceptance of these recom- 
mendations on the company in the belief that 
the temporary additional sacrifice of capital it 
entails will help pave the way for the effecting 
of a new arrangement whereby the interests 
of car-rider, company employee and investor 
will be held in proper balance and whereby 
no one of any of these classes will have to 
make an unjust sacrifice for the Mao wedes of 
the other. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) J. J. Coucuuin, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) WaLpon Lawr, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


Lonpon, ONTARIO, 


April 30, 1940. 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigateon Act 
and re differences between the London 
Street Railway Company and its motor- 
men, conductors, bus operators, shopmen, 
barnmen and trackmen, members of 
Division 741, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. 


While agreeing with the recommendations 
of the other members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed by you under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act herein, I 
regret that I am unable to agree with some 
of the findings contained in their report, and 
there are some items which are not referred 
to in their report to which I would like to 
refer. 

The evidence presented by the representa- 
tive of the employees, particularly Exhibit 13, 


compiled from the Dominion Government 
Wage Book, established that the lowest hourly 
rate paid by many Canadian Street Trans- 
portation Systems was higher than the highest 
hourly rate paid to the operators employed 
by the London Street Railway. The figures 
were complete up to the year 1938. The 
statement contained information respecting 
thirteen Canadian cities other than London, 
and of those thirteen the above mentioned 
fact was true in the following twelve cities, 
namely: Halifax, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Port Arthur, Fort William, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria. 

In Exhibit 381, filed on behalf of the 
company, it appeared that in this thirteenth 
city, namely, Winnipeg, the operators on 
one man cars were being paid a minimum 
of 51 cents per hour, as compared with the 
maximum rate of 47 cents per hour paid by 
the London Street Railway, where all cars 
and buses are operated by one man. The 
lower hourly rate paid in Winnipeg was to 
operators of two man cars. 

In Exhibit 31, submitted on behalf of the 
company, the same fact appeared to be true 
of many other cities not referred to in 
Exhibit 18. The cities mentioned in Exhibit 
31, not referred to in Exhibit 13, of which 
this was true were as follows: Brantford, 
Victoria, New Westminster, Lethbridge, Mont- 
real, St. John, Ottawa. 

Likewise from Exhibit 41, filed on behalf 
of the employees, showing the hourly wage 
rates of designated trades in the City of 
London and _ other Canadian cities, it 
appeared that the hourly wage rate paid in 
the several trades therein mentioned was 
much in excess of the maximum rate being 
paid to operators of the company in question, 
and in most cases exceeded the hourly wage 
rate paid to shopmen and trackmen employed 
by the company. The information contained 
in Exhibit 41 was obtained from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Likewise Exhibit 9, compiled from the 
Lasour GazeTrn, published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour (Canada) showed the average 
hourly wage rate for motormen, conductors 
and bus operators in all Canada at 61 cents 
to 62 cents per hour, and in the United States 
at 75 cents per hour, as compared with the 
maximum of 47 cents per hour for operators 
of the company in question. 

In the recommendation contained in this 
report consideration has been given to the 
fact that the evidence presented to the Board 
showed among other things that the wages 
paid to the operators as compared with 
operators in other Canadian cities were much 
lower than the wages paid to a majority of 
the shopmen and trackmen as compared with 
other Canadian centres. 
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The evidence also disclosed that in many 
other centres where the wages paid by trans- 
portation companies were both lower and 
higher than the rate paid by the company 
in question, employees were receiving other 
consideration, such as sick benefits, free 
uniforms, superannuation benefits, and holi- 
day privileges, whereas the operators of the 
company in question are required to pay 
one-half of the cost of the uniform, no sick 
benefits or superannuation benefits are avail- 
able to them, and a three day holiday in 
each year is given, although the three days 
are not given in one continuous period. 

Exhibit 17, filed on behalf of the employees, 
compiled from the Lasour Gazerrr, published 
by the Department of Labour (Canada) indi- 
cated that cost of living in London as com- 
pared with nineteen other Canadian cities 
was very little lower as regards food, and 
was substantially higher as regards rent. 
From this exhibit the estimated cost of food 
for an average family of five persons for a 
year in London would be $465.92, as com- 
pared with $471.12, being the average cost 
for all foods for a family of five in the other 
nineteen Canadian cities. The same exhibit 
showed an average monthly cost of $26.38 for 
a six-room modern house in the other Cana- 
dian cities, as compared with an average of 
$30 monthly for the city of London, or an 
increased annual cost of $43.44 for rent in 
London as compared with these other Cana- 
dian cities. 

From the special information supplied by 
the Department of Labour to the Board, the 
following facts were established: In Feb- 
ruary, 1940, it cost $1.20 to purchase in food 
in the city of London what could be pur- 
chased in March, 1937, for $1.14; $137 to 
purchase in February, 1940, in fuel what could 
be purchased in March, 1937, for $1.33. In 
February, 1940, $1.23 would purchase in cloth- 
ing what $1.17 would purchase in March, 
1937, and rents in London had advanced in 
the same period fifteen per cent. 

It is apparent from this evidence, I think, 
that while the cost of living has been steadily 
increasing during the past few years, the 
wages paid to the employees in question have 
not been increasing proportionately. While 
the figures above quoted, which were supplied 
by the Department of Labour, apply partic- 
ularly to London, the same Gazette indicates 
the same condition in other Canadian cities. 

From the exhibits filed on behalf of the 
employees it appeared that wages paid. to 
the operators herein particularly were lower 
than those paid to operators employed by 
other Canadian transportation systems. While 
this was also true in many cases respecting 
shopmen and trackmen, it was not so to the 
same marked degree. 


The employees asked that reductions in 
salaries previously made by the company 
should be restored in accordance with the 
award made by the Board of Conciliation 
which considered the question in 1937. 
Following the report of this Board of restora- 
tion of 2 cents per hour was made to the 
employees, although a majority of the mem- 
bers of that Board recommended that the full 
decrease of 10 cents per hour be restored. 

From these facts, it was apparent to me 
that the employees of the company were 
entitled to an increase in the wages paid to 
them and it remained to be ascertained what 
the company was able to pay. 

Representatives of the company contended 
that the company was unable to pay any 
increased wages to the employees. Both the 
representatives of the employees and the 
company were consulted separately by the 
Board and an attempt was made to reach 
an agreement between them. These efforts, 
however, failed. 

After considering all of the evidence sub- 
mitted by the representative of the company, 
I found myself unable to agree with their 
contention. 

Until 1929 the company showed a net 
income, after providing for all depreciation 
charges. Thereafter the company showed a 
deficit each year, after providing for deprecia- 
tion. It was about this time, or a few years 
previous, that the company commenced to 
abandon parts of the electrical street car system 
and substitute motor busses. In other words, 
from about 1926 to date the company has 
been steadily discontinuing the use of street 
cars and substituting busses, and in this way 
converting an electrical street car transporta- 
tion system to a motor bus transportation 
system. This conversion has been undertaken 
without raising additional capital. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to understand that if this 
new equipment is to be purchased without 
raising new capital, the company will have 
difficulty in showing a surplus while it con- 
tinues this policy. 

The auditor of the company gave evidence 
before the Board and frankly admitted that 
the depreciation charges being presently made 
by the company were in excess of the amount 
that would normally be required for deprecia- 
tion if the company had in previous years 
made adequate depreciation charges. He 
agreed with me when I suggested “That the 
company to-day was paying for its folly of 
yesterday”. 

This is rather clearly borne out by the 
1939 financial statement of the company, from 
which it appears that, although the sum of 
$121,000 was expended in that year by the 
company for maintenance (not repair), an 
additional sum of $69,000 was charged for 
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depreciation for the same year, or almost two- 
fifths of the value of the assets of the com- 


pany. Bearing in mind that at least $100,000: 


of the assets consist of real estate, and the 
large amount expended for maintenance of 
equipment, it seems quite apparent that the 
large amounts now required for depreciation 
have resulted from the failure to charge 
sufficient amounts for depreciation in the 
earlier years of the operation of the company. 


“During the period 1929 to date, the com- 
pany has also reduced its bonded indebted- 
ness by an amount of $90,000. 


These three facts, namely, the conversion 
of the system without new capital, the present 
large amounts reserved for depreciation, not- 
withstanding the substantial amounts expended 
to maintain and replace parts of the equip- 
ment, and the retirement of the bonded in- 
debtedness have to a large degree improved 
the security of the investors in the company, 
but this is being accomplished, I believe, 
partly at the expense of the employees. 

The restoration of the 8 cents per hour 
decrease at this time would, however, create 


Imperial Oil Employees’ Welfare 


The Lasour Gazette has from time to time 
recorded the progressive development of the 
Employee Welfare plans of Imperial Oil 
Limited (Lasour Gazmerre, August 1939, page 
809; January 1937, page 49; January 1932, page 
43; April 1925, page 347). 

The various plans in operation are outlined 
by the Chairman of the Annuities and Bene- 
fits Committee, Mr. J. R. Simpson, in the cur- 
rent issue of The Imperial Oil Review as fol- 
lows: 


“The welfare programme of Imperial Oil 
Limited and its subsidiaries in Canada has 
functioned under the Annuities and Benefits 
Department for a period of approximately a 
quarter of a century. 


“The basic principles on which the plan was 
founded have proven sound and logical. It 
provides machinery to care for all its employees 
as follows: Sickness benefits, death benefits, 
pension, stock and cash saving, vacations with 
pay, and the eight-hour day. The present 
Employees Thrift Plan is of a_ three-fold 
nature, namely, it provides that the Company 
and the employees become partners whereby 
if the employee provides 3 per cent of his 
monthly salary or wage the Company pro- 
vides 3 per cent, or in other words, the Com- 
pany matches the employee’s contribution 
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a sizeable increase in operating expenses just 
at a time when the company contemplates a 
large expenditure to complete the plan of 
instituting an all bus system. With this 
thought in mind, and in the hope that the 
company itself will shortly restore the balance 
of the decrease, and prompted by the desire 
to concur in the recommendations of the 
other members of the Board, I recommend 
award and report as follows:— 


1. That the wage rate of all operators (both 
street car and motor bus operators) involved 
in this dispute be increased as of this date 
3 cents per hour. 

2. That the wage rate of all shopmen and 
trackmen involved in this dispute, now receiv- 
ing less than 55 cents per hour, be increased 
14 cents per hour. 

3. That a holiday for a period of seven 
consecutive days in each year, with pay, be 
given to all employees of the company in- 
volved in this dispute. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) O. W. Durbin. 


Activities during Twenty-five Years 


dollar for dollar, and for every addition 1 per 
cent increase the employee contributes the 
Company will match it with one-half of 1 per 
cent. The maximum that an employee may 
contribute to the plan is 13 per cent of his 
monthly wage or salary, and the Company 
will match this contribution with 8 per cent. 
The Company’s contribution is then allocated 
to the pension phase of the plan as a mini- 
mum, and the employee’s money may be allo- 
cated either to the cash saving phase or the 
stock purchasing phase. If it is desirable, the 
employee may allocate double the Company’s 
contribution to the pension phase, and the 
remainder of the combined contributions may 


go either to cash or stock purchasing.”..... 


“During the year 1939, 513 cases of sickness 
were provided for. Fifty-five employees were 
placed on pension. Twenty-three annuitants 
and twenty-five employees died during the past 
year. All of these have been taken care of by 
sickness benefits and death benefits, which 
have strengthened and maintained the morale 
of those saddened by the loss of their bread- 
winner. The record of industrial accidents 
has been good; during the past year in the 
various units throughout the Dominion there 


were only 114 accidents, all of a minor 
” 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of three cases 

settled recently by the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. i. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour Gazmrts, 
November, 1939, page 1100, and in previous 
issues, and the seventh report of the proceed- 
ings of the Board covering the period from 
October 1, 1936, to September 30, 1939, was 
recently issued as Bulletin No. 14 in the In- 
dustrial Relations Series published by the 
Department of Labour. 


The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war of 
1914-18. It has power to determine all differ- 
ences arising between the railway companies 
and the members of any of the six railway 
brotherhoods “including the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements having due 
regard to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respectively.” 


The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 482—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen.—This case dealt with 
the claim of a train crew for minimum day 
switching in the Bathurst, N.B. yard on Febru- 
ary 22, 1939. 


The employees contended that time occu- 
pied in switching service in the Bathurst yard 
by the train crew on the stated day could not, 
under the provisions of Article 14, Rule (d) 
of the current schedule for conductors, baggage- 
men, brakemen and yardmen, be used to make 
up monthly guarantee. The employees fur- 
ther contended that the words “any other 
service” as used in the wording of the Article, 
applies to road service and that it was never 
the intention under the provisions of the Rule, 
that road crews could be used in yard service 
to make up monthly guarantee, particularly at 
points where yard men are employed such as 
at Bathurst. 





The railway contended that the employees’ 
claim was not in order and in summing up 
their contention stated: “To sum up, Caraquet 
Sub-division crews have been operating their 
trains for years between Bathurst and Tra- 
cadie and there is, therefore, no ground for 
the contention of the employees that Bath- 
urst is off the section of the line covered by 
their regular assignment. There is nothing in . 
Rule (d) of Article 14 to support the em- 
ployees’ contention that the words, ‘Any other 
service,’ as referred to in this Rule, apply ex- 
clusively to road service. In this connection 
it might be pointed out that in the Atlantic 
Region trainmen and yardmen hold rights in 
both road and yard service.” 

The Board. decided that on the evidence 
presented it did not feel it would be justified 
in sustaining the contention of the employees 
‘Involving as it would a change in the estab- 
lished practices.” The Board therefore did not 
sustain the “specific” claim of the employees. 


Case No. 483—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers.—This case concerned the holi- 
day allowance for a spare operator in the 
Regina Division for the year 1938. 

In a joint statement of facts it was declared 
that the spare operator’s holiday service year 
ended December 31st and that during 1938 he 
worked 178 days; he was laid off January 7 
to May 8, 1938, receiving his holidays for 1937, 
with pay, immediately after being paid off on 
January 7. The claimant worked during each 
month of 1938 with the exception of February, 
March and April, for which he was allowed 
seven days holidays, with pay, in January, 
1939. 

The employees contended that the terms of 
the Agreement applied in the case of the 1938 
holiday allowance for the claimant and claimed 
nine days holidays instead of the seven allowed. 

The company maintained that the decision 
in the case appeared to rest in whether or not 
the spare operator was indefinitely laid off 
and whether his services were not required 
during that period. The company stated that 
as there were five senior men to the claimant 
on the list who were available for relief work, 
it was apparent that he was not required by 
the company to hold himself available. 

Representatives of both parties appeared be- 
fore the Board and presented additional infor- 
mation and in a general statement the Board 
declared: “It was represented on behalf of 
the employees that one day’s holiday allow- 
ance should be made for each calendar month 
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in which service is performed by a telegrapher. 
It is not the understanding of the Board that 
the rule so provides, the holiday allowance in 
principle being ‘one day’s holiday for each 
month worked’. A month’s work is the equiva- 
lent of between 25 and 26 days’ work. 
The fourth paragraph of the holiday rule 
quoted in the submission is evidently intended 
to provide a flexibility im the application of 
the rule to senior laid off telegraphers who 
necessarily have to hold themselves available 
for calls for spare service, and goes so far as 
to indicate that in some cases in certain cir- 
cumstances a day’s vacation may be allowed 
for a month in which “men not laid off in- 
definitely” do not work. The interpretation, 
however, indicates that a man laid off for a 
term exceeding three months would be re- 
earded as being laid off indefinitely. It is the 
Board’s opinion that in the spirit of the inter- 
pretation and in view of the time worked by 
the telegrapher in the case in question from 
June to December, 1938 inclusive, seven (7) 
days’ holiday allowance should be made for 
that period. The Board suggests, within the 
spirit of the interpretation, that in addition to 
the seven days mentioned, in this particular 
case and in the circumstances stated, it would 
be reasonable that one additional day’s holiday 
allowance should be made for the time worked 
in January and May, 1938.” 


The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees “to the extent of one additional day’s 
pay for holiday allowance.” 


Case No. 484—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen.—This case con- 
cerned a dispute regarding temporary suspen- 
sion of a yardmaster’s position at Saint John, 
NB. 


The employees contended that the action of 
the company in abolishing the day yard- 
master’s assignment constituted a displace- 
ment of the day yardmaster, thereby reduc- 
ing to one the number of yardmasters em- 
ployed at the terminal of Saint John and re- 
taining the services of a general yardmaster, 
who was required to perform the duties of 
day yardmaster. The employees further con- 
tended that this action was in violation of the 
employees seniority and promotion rules and 
was not in keeping with the decision of the 
Board respecting Case No. 107. 


The railway contended that there was no 
violation of the current schedule covering con- 
ductors, baggagemen, brakemen and yardmen 
when the day yardmaster’s job was discon- 
tinued and that in so far as the decision of the 
Board in Case 107 was concerned, the circum- 
stances were not similar. The railway’s con- 


tention continued: “This case was based on 
the fact that yardmasters in certain yards 
had been actually displaced by the appoint- 
ment of general yardmasters and assistant gen- 
eral yardmasters. At Saint John, N.B., a gen- 
eral yardmaster has been part of the organiza- 
tion for many years, and has been retained 
all the year round, although during the sum- 
mer months only two yardmasters have been 
employed. There was not sufficient work last 
summer to justify the employment of both a 
day yardmaster and a switchtender, whose 
assignments were from 5.45 a.m. to 1.45 p.m. 
and advantage was taken of the day yard- 
master’s retirement on pension on May 31 to 
discontinue his assignment for the summer 
months. Objection was taken to this, how- 
ever, by the employees and the job was re- 
stored, and the switchtender’s job abolished. 
The employees objected to the switchtender 
being laid off, and the job was re-established, 
and the day yardmaster’s job again discon- 
tinued on August 14, 1939, and was not set 
up again until December 1, 1939, on account 
of traffic conditions.” 


Representatives of both parties appeared 
before the Board and gave additional oral 
evidence, and in its general statement the 
Board decided that the circumstances in this 
particular case did not appear in any way 
parallel to Case No. 107 cited by the em- 
ployees. The claim of the employees was not 
sustained by the Board. 


During April, 5,186 accidents were reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario, as compared with 5,065 during March 
and 3,443 during April a year ago. Benefits 
awarded amounted to $658,804.57, of which 
$524,893.67 was for compensation and $133,- 
910.90 for medical aid. 


The total number of accidents reported to 
date this year is 21,245, as against 16,832 during 
the corresponding period of 1939, and benefits 
amounting to $2,305,335.22 have been awarded 
this year, compared with $1,997,763.67 during 
the same period last year. 


The table of fatal accidents in coal mines, 
given in the annual report of the Department 
of Mines for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
shows 37 fatalities in this industry for the 
fiscal year ending November 30, 1939. This 
figure includes 21 miners killed in the Princess 
Colliery disaster on December 6, 1939. The 
table includes 19 fatalities in 1938 and 27 in 
1937. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


6 eae’ following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for April, 1940, as compared with the previous 

month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of |Time lost in 





Date Number | employees | man work- 

of disputes | involved ing days 
PAprily. 19408 My.,.ciarl: 18 13,807 67,104 
*March, 1940.......... 11 2,380 19,276 
BA DIN 1939s enee eee 6 315 1,361 


_ Se 


*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss 1s caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. ) 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 


to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute in- 
volving a small number of employees, or for a short period of 
time, 1s frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While there was a considerable increase in 
the number of strikes recorded for April, the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss incurred were substantially higher. The 
increase in the last two items was due chiefly 
to four disputes, that of 4,500 women’s cloth- 
ing factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., which 
caused 29,000 days’ time loss, a strike of 
seamen on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River affecting some 6,000 deckhands, etc., 
and resulting in some 10,000 days’ loss, and 
two strikes of foundry workers at Oshawa, 
Ont., involving some six hundred workers and 
a time loss of approximately 11,000 days. 
In March most of the time loss was caused 
by strikes of coal miners at Mountain Park, 
Alberta, and cotton factory workers at Mill- 
town, N.S. In April, 1939, only one dispute 
caused considerable time loss, a strike of 
rubber factory workers at Kitchener, Ont. 

Five disputes, involving 1,600 workers, were 
carried over from March, including that of 
hat factory workers commencing at Montreal 
on March 18, 1940, but reported to the 
Department too late for inclusion in the 
April issue of the Lasour Gazette. Thirteen 
disputes commenced during the month. Of 
these eighteen disputes, fourteen were term- 
inated during the month, five resulted in 
favour of the employers involved; compromise 
settlements were reached in six cases and the 
results of three disputes were recorded as 

1202—3 


CANADA DURING APRIL, 1940 


indefinite. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were four strikes or lockouts 
recorded as in progress, namely: hat factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q.; shoe factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont; foundry workers, Toronto, 
Ont.; and beverage room employees, St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indictating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned have 
not yet declared terminated. Such disputes 
are listed in this paragraph for a period up 
to one year after their removal from the | 
table of current strikes. Information is avail- 
able as to three such disputes, namely: fur 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont., October 17, 
1939-October 31, 1939, one employer; work 
clothing factory workers, Winnipeg, Man.., 
December 1, 1939-December 15, 1939; and shoe 
factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., March 28, 
1940-April 30, 1940, one employer, the last 
dispute being added to the list this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required are 
not included in the record, no relation of 
employer and employees being involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to April 


Corton Factory Workers, Miuutown, NB. 
—KEarly in April the Town Council met the 
representatives of the workers and of the 
management to ascertain the facts of the 
situation. Discussion with others interested 
in bringing about a settlement also occurred 
but apparently without result. The manage- 
ment had offered to negotiate on the basis 
of the agreement for its plants at Cornwall, 
Ont., and after the union officers had studied 
this agreement a committee was invited to 
meet the management at the head office of 
the company in Montreal. It was arranged 
there that the employees would vote on 
whether they wished to be represented by 
the union and if a majority voted for this 
course an agreement would be negotiated. 
Work was resumed on April 15 and the vote 
was taken on April 26, under the supervision 
of the provincial Fair Wage Officer. The 
result was 586 to 21 in favour of the union. 
It is reported that the union is to represent 
its membership among the employees and 
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Number involved | Time loss 

Industry, occupation in man Remarks 

and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





Ne eee eee ee eS manaianr eS 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to April, 1940 


MininG, Etc. 
Coal miners, Mountain Park, 1 700 4,000 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1940; against employ- 
Alta. ment of a certain man as an Official; termi- 
nated April 6, 1940; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 1 663 7,900 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1940; for union recogni- 
Milltown, N.B. tion, adjustments in wages, hours, etc.; 
terminated April 13, 1940; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Hat factory workers, 1 17 442 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1940; for recognition of 
Montreal and Marie- union; unterminated. 
ville, P.Q. 
Shoe factory workers, 1 20 200 |Commenced Mar. 28, 1940; for change in 
Montreal, P.Q. method of wage payment and against dis- 
charge of worker; employment conditions 
no longer affected by April 30, 1940; in fa- 
vour of employer. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, Osha- i] 200 4,800 |Commenced Mar. 27, 1940; for closed union 
wa, Ont. shop agreement, wage increases, etc.; ter- 
minated April 27; conciliation (provincial); 
compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1940 


MinineG, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Inverness, N.S. 1 54 54 |Commenced April 1; to maintain equal dis- 
tribution of work; terminated April 1; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 450 900 |Commenced April 8; against reduction in 

N.S. number of workers when operations cur- 

tailed; terminated April 10; negotiations; 
in favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S. 1 350 350 [Commenced April 19; against transfer of two 
workers from another mine; work resumed 
April 20; pending negotiations; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Boots and Shoes— 

Shoe factory workers, 1 70 1,330 |Commenced April 9; alleged violation of 
Toronto, Ont. agreement re new machinery and adjust- 

ment of wages rates; unterminated. 

Textiles, etc.— 

Cotton factory workers, | 65 35 |Commenced April 1; misunderstanding as to 
St. Gregoire de Mont- posting of piece work rates; terminated 
morency, P.Q. April 1; negotiations; in favour of employer. 

Men’s work clothing fac- 1 69 276 |Commenced April 17; alleged violation of 
tory workers, Winnipeg, agreement re wage payments and work to 
Man. be performed; terminated April 20; negotia- 

tions; indefinite. 

Women’s clothing factory 125 4,500 29,000 |Commenced April 22; for increased wages, re- 
workers (dresses), Mont- duced hours and extension of provincial col- 
treal, P.Q. lective agreements act to cover the indus- 


trys terminated April 29; negotiations; 
compromise. 
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Number involved Time loss 





Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 





in man 
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Remarks 


days 
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(6) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1940—Concluded 


MANvFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry and machine Ft 
shop workers, Oshawa, 
Ont. 


404 


Foundry workers, Tren- 1 40 


ton, 


Foundry and machine shop 1 174 


workers, Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Seamen, Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River. 


20 | —§6,000 


Deckhands, Cobourg, 1 11 
Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business, etc. 
Beverage room workers, TZ 
St. Catharines, Ont., 
and district. 


20 


a 


6,500 |Commenced April 2; for closed union shop 
agreement, wage increases, etc.; terminated 
April 19; conciliation (provincial); compro- 
mise. 


40 |Commenced April 16; re dispute between a 
workman and an official; terminated April 
16; return of workers pending negotiations; 
indefinite. 


1,044 Commenced April 24; for union agreement 
providing for increased wages, etc.; unter- 
minated. : 


710,000 |Commenced April 15; for union agreement 
providing for closed shop, increased wages 
and additional staff; terminated April 20; 
conciliation (federal); compromise. 


33 |Commenced April 12; for increased wages; 
terminated April 15; replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


200 Commenced April 5; for union agreement 
providing for increased wages and reduced 
hours; unterminated, 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina— 


tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
§Estimated number including workers on vessels not yet operating. 
tCalculated on basis of six days’ time loss for those workers who had already signed articles for 1940 


shipping season. 


that new employees will join the union 
within a limited time; also that certain wage 
changes are to be made but not a general 
increase. 


Har Facrory Workers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
A number of workers in one establishment 
ceased work on March 18 to secure recogni- 
tion of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union. The dispute 
was not reported to the Department in time 
for inclusion in the April issue of the LaBour 
GazeTTeE. The management had offered to 
negotiate with a committee of employees 
and stated that there was no objection to 
the employees being members of any union. 
The establishment was picketed as well as 
places where work was being done for the 
company at Marieville, P.Q. A number of 
those picketing were charged with intimida- 
tion and the management secured an interim 
injunction against picketing or interfering 
with the business. The management reported 

1202—3% 


that most of the strikers had been replaced 
but the union reported that the strike was 
still on at the end of the month and attempts 
were being made to negotiate with the 
management. 


SHoe Factory Workers, Montreat, P.Q.— 
Toward the end of April the union reported 
that fifteen out of the twenty-two workers (on 
strike since March 28) had secured work 
elsewhere, but that the strike had not been 
terminated. The employer stated that those 
on strike had been replaced by the beginning 
of the month. The dispute has been added 
to the list carried elsewhere in this article 
of disputes where employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions in- 
volved have not yet declared terminated. 


Founpry Workers, OsHawa, Ont—As a 
result of conciliation by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour a settlement was reached 
providing for an agreement between the 
employing company and its employees and 
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work was resumed on April 29. The agree- 
ment provided for a general increase in wages 
of seven and one-half per cent with certain 
other concessions as to overtime rates, etc. 


Coa, Miners, Inverness, N.S.—A number 
of workers in one section of a mine ceased 
work for one shift in protest against the 
placing of one employee where the equal divi- 
sion of work would be disturbed. It was re- 
ported that the employee had been absent for 
six months as the result of an injury and it 
was agreed that he would be placed at other 
work when available. 


Coa, Miners, SypNey Mines, N.S.—When 
operations on a longwall were curtailed and 
the management reduced the number of work- 
ers from 26 to 24 the miners affected ceased 
work on April 8 and other miners also ceased 
work in sympathy or were indirectly affected. 
After two days, work was resumed with the 
reduction agreed to pending discussions of all 
working conditions on the longwall. 


Syor Facrory Workers, Toronto, OnT.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on April 9 alleging that the agreement with 
the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied 
Crafts had been violated. It is understood 
that the introduction of new machinery and 
the adjustment of wages, piece rates, were 
matters in dispute and that negotiations had 
been carried on for two months, with officials 
of the Ontario Department of Labour partici- 
pating. At the end of the month the dispute 
was reported as still in progress. 


Corton Facrory Workers, St. Grecorre Dr 
Monrmorency, P.Q—A number of cone 
winder tenders in one establishment ceased 
work for a few hours on April 1 when a list 
of piece rates was posted. When it was 
explained that the list was for test purposes 
only and that the guaranteed rate of 31-11 
cents per hour would continue to be paid, 
work was resumed. A dispute as to new rates 
had occurred from February 19 to February 23, 
1940, and was settled by an arrangement for 
a guaranteed minimum rate pending the deter- 
mination of satisfactory piece rates (LABOUR 
Gazerre, April, 1940, page 332). 


Men’s Work Crotuina Factory Workers, 
Winnirec, Man—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on April 17 alleging that 
the employing company was not paying wages 
in accordance with the agreement with the 
United Garment Workers of America. The 
management is reported to have stated that. 
the workers were not performing the work re- 
quired under the agreement. Operations are 
said to have been resumed on April 22, but 
details of the settlement had not reached the 
Department as this issue went to press. 
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Women’s CiorHinc Factory WORKERS 
(Dresses), Montreat, P.Q—Employees in 
upwards of one hundred establishments oper- 
ated by some seventy members of the Mont- 
real Dress Manufacturers’ Guild ceased work 
on April 22 to secure an increase in wages of 
twenty per cent, claiming that the agreement 
between the manufacturers and the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union pro- 
vided that an increase in wages should be 
negotiated or arbitrated by January 15, 1940, 
if thirty days’ notice had been given (LABOUR 
Gazerrs, July, 1938, page 795). The union 
stated that the manufacturers after negotia- 
tions objected to an increase in wages and re- 
fused to arbitrate. It was reported that 4,000 
out of 5,000 employed in the industry in 
Montreal ceased work and were joined by 
several hundred others in a short time, the 
shops of a number of contractors being also 
involved. A number of persons were arrested 
in connection with picketing on charges of 
assault, obstructing traffic, etc. On April 29, 
as a result of negotiations, a settlement was 
reached providing for a ten per cent increase 
in wages and an agreement for two years, the 
parties to apply for its extension to all estab- 
lishments in the industry by an order in 
council under the Quebec Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act. One-half of the 
increase is to be in effect on June 3, 1940, and 
the remainder when approved by the provin- 
cial authorities for the whole industry. 


Founpry AND Macuine SHop WORKERS, 
OsHawa, Ont.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on April 2 to secure a re- 
newal of an agreement with the Steel Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee on behalf of the 
members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America 
with amendments providing for increases in 
wages and other changes. It was reported 
that it was agreed that the plant would be 
closed on April 2 for negotiations but a strike 
was declared that night when a settlement 
was not reached. As a result of conciliation 
by the Chief Conciliation Officer of the On- 
tario Department of Labour a settlement was 
reached on April 19 when a renewal of the 
agreement was made providing for seven and 
one-half per cent increase in wages and cer- 
tain other concessions as to overtime, etc. 
Work was resumed on April 23. 


FounpRy AND Macuine SHop WORKERS, 
Toronto, Ont—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on April 24 to secure a 
union agreement with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of 
North America with a ten cent per hour in- 
crease in wages. The management and com- 
mittees representing the employees and the 
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union had met in several conferences but an 
agreement was not reached. At the end of 
the month a settlement had not been reported. 


SEAMEN (DECKHANDS, Etc.), GREAT LAKES 
AND St. LAWRENCE River—aA dispute between 
certain shipping companies operating on the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River and the 
unlicensed personnel in their employ, members 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, resulted in 
a strike at midnight on April 14, affecting 
approximately 6,000 workers and more than 
200 vessels. Earlier in the month, following 
expiration of an agreement in force since 
September, 1938, negotiations for a new agree- 
ment had been carried on without success. The 
union sought a wage increase of $15.00 per 
month, a closed shop, additions to all crews, 
and certain other concessions. Before the 
strike occurred the Department had advised 
both parties that disputes in the transportation 
industry come directly within the scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and that 
it would be illegal for the employers to declare 
a lockout or for the employees to go on strike 
without first having recourse to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. Following the 
commencement of the strike, conferences were 
held between departmental officials and the 
parties involved, in Ottawa and in Toronto, 
and on April 20 the Minister of Labour, who 
had personally intervened, announced that an 
understanding had been reached. The under- 
standing provided for immediate resumption 
of work, a wage increase of $7.50 per month 
and reference of all other matters in dispute 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act (see page 415). 


Two strikers, one a vice president of the 
union, arrested on April 18 in connection with 
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a clash between pickets and non-union work- 
ers at Sarnia, were sentenced to one month 
each in jail on charges of resisting police. An- 
other striker was reported arrested in Toronto 
on the same day on two charges of intimida- 
tion and unlawful boarding of a steamer. He 
was remanded for trial at a future date on 
which it was reported several other similar 
cases were to be tried. Among four strikers 
reported arrested at Toronto later in the week 
on charges of vagrancy, one was accused also 
of alleged contravention of the Defence of 
Canada Regulations. He was remanded until 
the end of the month, bail being set at $1,000. 


DecKHANDS, Cosourc, Ont.—A number of 
extra deckhands employed in fitting out a 
steamer for service ceased work on April 12, 
demanding an increase in wages. They had 
been engaged on April 1 for one month at 
$55.00 per month with board, the rate for deck- 
hands, and they demanded $85.00 per month 
with board, the rate for firemen. They were 
paid off and other men were secured for the 
work. 


BEvERAGE Room Workers, ST. CATHARINES 
AND District, Ont.—Employees in a number 
of beverage rooms in hotels in St. Catharines, 
Merriton and Thorold, Ont., ceased work on 
April 5 and later dates to secure agreements 
with the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League providing for increases in 
wages, reduced hours, etc. From time to time 
some of the hotel proprietors signed agree- 
ments providing for $20.00 per week for 
waiters, $23.00 for tapmen, 51 hours per week 
and one week’s holiday with pay. By April 
13 nearly all of the hotels were reported to 
have signed the agreement. At the end of 
the month, however, a termination had not 
been reported. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1940, issue in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 19389. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
Some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 


are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular 
disputes is taken for the most part from 
newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones. 

The number of disputes which began 
during March was 82 and 15 were unterm- 
inated at the end of February making a total 
of 97 in progress during March. The number 
of workers involved was 52,600 and the 
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resulting time loss was 165,000 man-working 
days. 

Of the 82 disputes which began during 
March, 26 arose out of demands for in- 
creases in wages, two were the result of 
proposed wage reductions and 19 were over 
other wage questions; 13 arose out of ques- 
tions concerning the employment of  par- 
ticular classes or persons; 14 were over ques- 
tions respecting working conditions; and five 
arose out of questions of trade union prin- 


ciple. Three strikes were due to sympathetic 
action. 
During March, final settlements were 


reached in the case of 82 disputes. Of these, 
16 were settled in favour of the workers, 52 
were settled in favour of the employers and 
14 resulted in compromises. In seven other 
disputes work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


The strike which involved the largest 
number of workers during March, occurred 
in a colliery near Doncaster, Yorkshire, where 
a demand by haulage hands for increased 
wages, led to a strike of 3,300 employees 
and indirectly affected 700 others. The strike 
began on March 12 but on the advice of 
trade union officials work was resumed the 
following day. 

At Meath, Glamorganshire, dissatisfaction 
over extra payments allowed in one colliery 
for pushing trams in steep places as well as 
other grievances, led to a strike of 2,966 
employees of several collieries on March 18. 
On March 30 work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


At Coventry 2,752 electricians and others 
employed in an aircraft factory ceased work 
on February 26 due to dissatisfaction with 
piece rates established for a certain job and 
other grievances. Work was resumed March 2, 
on the same terms as were in force prior to 
the strike. 


On March 27, 2,000 building labourers 
ceased work near Warrington, Cheshire, 
demanding the building trade rate of wages 
instead of the civil engineering rate. Their 
demands having been granted, they resumed 
work the same day. 


A proposed revision of piece work rates 
for “pan turners” in one colliery, near 
Doncaster, lead to a strike of 1,800 workers 
on March 19. On March 27, work was 
resumed after the acceptance of the 
employer’s offer of 10 shillings a shift, plus 
percentages. Negotiations were to continue. 


Dissatisfaction with the interpretation of a 
national agreement for a war addition to 


wages led to a strike of 598 colliery workers 
near Barnsley, Yorkshire, on March 11. About 
1,200 workers were indirectly affected. Two 
days later work was resumed without any 
change in conditions. 

On February 26, weavers, winders and other 
workers in a linen factory at Belfast, number- 
ing 1,450, ceased work refusing to work with 
non-unionists. An amicable settlement was 
reached and work was resumed on April 13. 


A one day strike in which 1,168 workers 
were directly involved occured at a colliery 
at East Wemyss, Fifeshire, on March 1, 225 
workers being indirectly involved. The dis- 
pute arose out of the dissatisfaction of 
certain women pithead workers, with recent 
advances in wages. Work was resumed on 
the advice of trade union officials. 


Australia 


A press report from Sydney dated May 7, 
states that a meeting of 6,200 striking coal 
miners in New South Wales voted to end 
the strike which began about March 11 and 
involved some 25,000 workers (LaBour GAZETTE, 
April, 1940, page 337). Voting is still pro- 
ceeding and the terms on which work will be 
resumed are not stated. 


India 


The strike of 150,000 textile workers in 
Bombay which began about March 5 (Lasour 
Gazmertr, April, 1940, page 337) was ended on 
April 12. The workers accepted an increase 
of about four cents a day instead of the six 
cent increase they had originally demanded. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in January, 
1940, which as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
points out are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 110 strikes as beginning 
during the month which with 80 unterminated 
at the end of December made a total of 190 
in progress during the month. The number 
of workers involved in these disputes was 
approximately 36,000 with a resultant time 
loss of 200,000 man-working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month, which 
have been partially revised but are not final, 
show that there were 200 strikes in progress 
involving about 35,000 workers with a 
resultant time loss of 345,000 man-working 
days. ; 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 
Court Proceedings Against Alleged Combines 


Alleged Paperboard Container Combine 
HE trial of nineteen companies and one 


individual charged with offences against’ 


section 498 of the Criminal Code commenced 
before Mr. Justice J. A. Hope of the Ontarto 
Supreme Court in Toronto on April 22. Four 
counts are set forth in the indictment, charg- 
ing the accused with combining, in relation 
to the manufacture and sale of corrugated 
and sohd fibreboard shipping containers, to 
unduly prevent or lessen competition, to 
restrain and injure trade and commerce, to 
unduly limit facilities for manufacturing and 
supplying, and to prevent or lessen manu- 
facture and production. The investigation 
into the alleged combine was completed under 
the Combines Investigation Act in March, 
1939 (Lasour Gazette, April, 1939, pp. 391- 
393) and a true bill was returned by a 
Grand Jury at Toronto in September, 1939. 
(Lasour GazeTre, October, 1939, p. 1004.) In 
November, 1939, Mr. Justice MacKay dis- 
missed a motion by the defendants to quash 
the indictment because of alleged defects in 
the form of the indictment and the inclusion 
of certain extra-provincial companies among 
the accused (Lasour GaAzETTE, November, 1939, 
p. 1106). On arraignment the defendants 
elected for trial before a judge without a 
jury. 

The prosecution, which was undertaken at 
the instance of the Attorney General of 
Canada, is being conducted by J. C. McRuer, 
K.C., assisted by R. M. Fowler and J. L. 
McLennan. Seven of the companies charged 
in the indictment, with head offices located 
outside the province of Ontario, were not 
represented when proceedings commenced 
before Mr. Justice Hope. Counsel for other 
defendants refused to plead, contending that 
the indictment was invalid. At the request 
of Crown Counsel his lordship directed that 
a plea of not guilty be recorded: on behalf 
of all accused, on all counts. Counsel rep- 
resenting the Ontario defendants included 
D. L. McCarthy, K.C., H. E. Manning, K.C., 
A. G. Slaght, K.C., J. M. Robb, Ross J. Dunn, 
F. W. Wegenast, K.C., E. W. Bayly, Joseph 
Singer, K.C., and Walter J. Tuchtie. 


Proceedings in Alberta Against Alleged 
Tobacco Combine 


Thirty-five tobacco manufacturers and 
wholesalers appeared in the Alberta Supreme 
Court before Mr. Justice A. A. McGillivray 
on April 29 for trial on combine charges 
which followed an investigation under the 


Combines Investigation Act. (LAaBour GAZETTE, 
October, 1938, pp. 1090-1092.) Charges under 
section 498 of the Criminal Code were pre- 
ferred against forty-four manufacturers and 
wholesalers after preliminary hearings before 
Magistrate A. I. Millar, K.C., at Edmonton 
in April, 1939. (Lasour Gazette, June, 1939, 
p. 586.) A motion to quash the indictment 
was dismissed by Mr. Justice A. F. Ewing 
in November, 1939. (LasourR GAZETTE, 
December, 1939, p. 1229.) On January 15, 
1940, when the defendants were arraigned nine 
elected for trial by jury while the remainder 
elected for trial by judge without jury. At 
this hearing Mr. Justice McGillivray found 
the Crown should furnish the defendants with 
further particulars of the charges. Mr. 
Justice McGillivray dismissed a further 
demand for particulars on February 26, 1940, 
and set the date of the trial for April 1. 
At the opening of the criminal assizes at 
Edmonton in March Mr. Justice W. R. 
Howson ruled that the trial of the defendants 
who elected trial by jury should be held 
over until the next sittings of the Supreme 
Court. 

The charges on which tobacco manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are being tried allege 
a conspiracy to unduly limit facilities for 
manufacturing, supplying, or dealing in 
tobacco products; to unduly prevent, limit 
or lessen manufacture or production of 
tobaccos; to unreasonably enhance the price 
of articles; to unduly prevent or lessen 
competition. 

In the proceedings, which were commenced 


at the instance of the Attorney General of 


Alberta, A. L. Smith, K.C., of Calgary and 
H. J. Wilson, K.C., Assistant Deputy Attorney 
General are appearing for the Crown. Counsel 
for defendants include: Lionel A. Forsyth, 
K.C., Colville Sinclair, K.C., H. G. Nolan, 
K.C., H. H. Parlee, K.C., S. Bruce Smith, 
K.C., Neil D. Maclean, K.C., G. H. Steer, 
KC. 


Prosecution of Members of Alleged British 
Columbia Fruit Combine 


Trial of four individuals and eight com- 
panies charged with being members of a 
combine in violation of the Combines 
Investigation Act commenced on May 1 
before Mr. Justice H. B. Robertson, sitting 
as judge without a jury, in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia at Vancouver. 
The accused are charged with being parties 
to or privy to or knowingly assisting in the 
formation or operation of a combine by way 
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of a merger, trust or monopoly in connection 
with the marketing of British Columbia fruit, 
vegetables and other products of the soil. 

The case was traversed to the Vancouver 
assizes from Vernon. The preliminary hear- 
ings were held in Kelowna in February by 
Magistrate T. F. McWilliams, who committed 
the accused for trial on the combine charges. 
At the same time the magistrate dismissed 
conspiracy charges against nine companies 
and five individuals. 

The charges were laid at the instance of 
the Attorney General of British Columbia 
after an investigation under the Combines 
Investigation Act into an alleged combine of 


wholesalers and shippers of British Columbia 
fruit and vegetables. No combine was found 
to exist among the three major wholesale 
fruit houses but the Commissioner reported 
that the control which Western Grocers, 
Limited, and its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Dominion Fruit, Limited, had secured over 
certain British Columbia shipping agencies 
appeared to be in violation of the Combines 
Investigation Act. (LaBour GazeTrrn, Novem- 
ber, 1939, pp. 1104-1106.) 

Counsel for the Crown are Dugald 
Donaghy, K.C., and H. I. Bird. Counsel for 
the defence are Alfred E. Bull, K.C., and 
HVC bales 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages and Hours of Labour in British Columbia and Quebec— 
Teachers’ and Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances and Public 
Service Vehicles in Alberta—Forest Operations in New Brunswick 


1 Alberta new by-laws under the Teachers’ 

Retirement Fund Act relate to the 
furnishing of information by interested parties 
and to contributions and there are certain 
changes arising from the transfer to another 
authority of the administration of old age 
pensions and mothers’ allowances. A regula- 
tion of the Highway Traffic Board regarding 
public vehicles leaves existing labour condi- 
tions virtually unchanged. In British 
Columbia the fruit and vegetable industry is 
again exempted from the Hours of Work 
Act and employers in personal service occu- 
pations are required to supply and launder 
any uniforms required. 

The Quebec Fair Wage Board has repealed 
the order covering building trades in Artha- 
baska and has extended the _ stationary 
engineers order and the waste-paper grading 
and packing industry order. The Board has 
also set new hour and wage schedules for 
laundry watchmen and for persons employed 
in shipping departments of wholesale food- 
stuffs establishments in Quebec City and 
district. An order in council regarding hours 
of labour for women and young persons in 
industries engaged in munitions and war con- 
tracts, incorrectly reported in last month’s 
issue of the Lasour GazerTe, is corrected. 
Higher wage rates have been set for woodsmen 
in New Brunswick in an order which contains 
provisions to facilitate enforcement. 


Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


New by-laws of the Board of Adminis- 
trators (Lasour GazeTrr, March, 1940, p. 243) 
were approved on March 21. The Board may 
require a teacher to furnish ° information 


relating to his certificate, salary, age, length 
of service and dates of contracts, while boards 
of trustees must give similar details of dates 
of employment of their teachers, their salaries 
and amounts retained as contributions to the 
Fund. These contributions must be paid to 
the Board on order. 


Alberta Mothers’ Allowance Act 


Administration of the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act after April 1, 1940, was transferred from 
the Department of Public Health to the 
Department of the Treasury by an Order in 
Council gazetted April 15. 


Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act 


A regulation R140 of the Highway Traffic 
Board, gazetted April 15, revising and con- 
solidating many earlier orders makes no 
material changes in the existing provisions 
relating to drivers. Working hours are still 
to be governed by the Hours of Work Act 
and regulations of the Board; annual medical 
certificates are still required; drivers of trucks 
certified as Public Service and Commercial 
Vehicles must continue to keep a log book 
recording their daily working hours; owners 
of public service vehicles used for transport- 
ing passengers and liverymen must file with 
the Board a complete list of their driver 
employees and must immediately advise the 
Board of any dismissal and its cause; and 
drivers of public service vehicles for 
passengers must make a daily report to the 
owners in a form to be approved by the 
Board. In addition, numerous provisions are 
included bearing upon the safety of both the 
drivers and the public. 
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Alberta Old Age Pensions Act 


In view of the recent supersession of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board as pension 
authority by a new Old Age Pensions Board 
(Lasour Gazetre, March, 1940, p. 243) the 
regulations of the former board have been 
amended to take account of the new admin- 
istration. Employees of the new board are 
to be subject to the Civil Service Act of the 
province. 


British Columbia Female Minimum 
Wage Act 


Order 27 of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions governing female employees in beauty 
shops and other personal service occupations 
(Lasour Gazette, 1935, p. 902; 1939, p. 474) 
which fixes minimum wages and maximum 
hours and makes other regulations for these 
occupations was amended by Order 27B, 
effective May 1. This provides that where 
the employer requires his employees to wear 
a distinctive uniform or other wearing apparel 
he must furnish, repair and launder it free 
of cost to the employee. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Exemption of the fruit and vegetable 
industry from the provisions of the Hours of 
Work Act (Lasour Gazerts, 1939, p. 585) has 
been renewed and extended for a year to 
March 31, 1941, by an order gazetted April 11. 


New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act 


New and higher wage rates for woodsmen 
engaged in stream-driving, booming and sort- 
ing became effective April 1, replacing those 
fixed a year earlier (Lasour Gazerre, 1939, 
p. 397). The average daily rate for stream- 
drivers is increased by 35 cents to $2.85 and 
board, while the minimum of $2.50 represents 
a 25-cent increase over last year. For boomers 
and sorters an increase from 25 cents to 28 
cents per hour without board has been set, 
and as in the last order, 50 cents per day 
is the maximum which may be charged for 
board. As in previous orders, employers are 
required to keep a time book recording names 
of employees, length of their employment and 
rates of pay, while submission of payrolls to 
the Commission for audit where necessary and 
periodic investigations by the Fair Wage 
Officer are again provided. Foremen, book- 
keepers and clerks are still outside the 
jurisdiction of the Act and their wages must 
not be included in determining any average 
rate. 


1202—4 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Order 12 of the Fair Wage Board governing 
building trade employees in Arthabaska 
County (Lasour Gazerrn, 1938, p. 1099) has 
been repealed as from March 9, the industry 
now being covered by a collective labour 
agreement. 


Pending the approval of a new order 
applying to stationary engineers, Order 6 has 
been continued in its present form (LaBour 
GazETTE, 1938, p. 625) for three months from 
April 15, subject to contrary order. 

Order 15 applying to persons employed in 
the waste-paper packing and grading industry 
(Lasour GazertTe, 1938, p. 1236) has been 
continued in force for a year from April 8, 
unless otherwise ordered in the meantime. 


An order of the Fair Wage Board, 
gazetted April 6, provides that watchmen 
working in laundries in Quebec and Quebec 
West governed by Order 28 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1939, p. 1003) shall be entitled to a regular 
week of 72 hours at the rate of 25 cents per 
hour. Such employees previously were subject 
under blanket Order No. 4 to a 25-cent hourly 
rate based on a 60-hour week with provision 
for time and a half if overtime was worked. 

Persons employed in shipping departments 
in the wholesale foodstuffs trade of Quebec 
City and district have been established by 
an order of April 3 as a new category under 
Order 33 (Lasour Gazerre, 1939, p. 1113) and 
are to receive weekly wages of $11 in Quebec 
and Quebec West and $10 in Levis and 
Lauzon. Overtime rates of 30 cents per hour 
must be paid for any time worked over 10 
hours in any day or 48 in any week except 
during the period April 1 to November 30 
when the regular week is 53 hours. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


ERRATUM 


The Order in Council relating to industries 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions and 
other war supply contracts was incorrectly 
reported in the April issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE, p. 345. This order provides that 
exemptions may be made from the provisions 
of the Act which prohibit night work for 
women and young persons under 18. The 
exemptions are to be made in cases of 
emergency and are to be arranged between 
the employer and the labour inspector with 
the approval of the Minister of Labour. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at March 31, 1940 


i fee! the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, aS at March 31, 1940. (The text of 
the old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 375, and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 


The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now par- 
ticipating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The 
Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 


increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LaBour 
GazeTTE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension 
Act or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the maxi- 
mum pension is reduced by the amount of 
his income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
recelving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse (exclud- 
ing the pension in respect of blindness pay- 
able to his spouse) and the maximum pension 
is reduced by the amount by which his 
income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Canada 
Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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Alberta 
Act 
effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 


$441,130 99 
$1,737,003 48 
$11,449,712 04 








16,204,159 99 





16,755,968 60} 5,172,585 06} 10,591,795 99 
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RY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 


British e Nova 
Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 
13,386 12,560 11,815 14,502 59,717 
19 13 18 66 14 62 14 82 18 53 
1-73 1-73 2-62 2-62 1-59 
3-54 thi 4-18 4.97 4-40 
48-80 55-57 62-61 52-63 36:16 
569,613 46 518,653 05 388,396 62 482,603 22} 2,461,941 06 
2,220,133 70) 2,061,961 16] 1,530,249 39} 1,913,180 85 9,770,254 94 





78,235,367 47 
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—SSSSSSSSSSSSS989090.0 SS SSS 
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tions from inception of Act.... 


Phe 
Act 
effective 


July 1, 1933 


2,007 
$11 28 


2-11 
6-19 
34-11 


$49, 838, 89 
$193,970 13 
$1,052,937 46 


Quebec 
Act 
effective 


48,797 
17 84 


1-52 
3:02 
50-29 





1,948,728 53 
7,758,257 34 
26, 126,614 03 


Aug. 1, 1936 


Saskatchewan 
Act 
effective 


May 1, 1928 


12,567 
16 76 


1-32 
2°35 
56:41 


474,665 73 
1,893,855 50 
15,156,952 89 








.W.T. 
Order in Council 
effective Totals 
Jan. 25, 1929 
7 186,035 
2OK00k Ose ee rele 
OOTP eer e ts eit rernn ee 
Me OS ekki eae ae Lt ot 
OC As Lies can eam Mtb AERA | 
425 54 7,335,997 09 
1,764 41 29,080,630 90 
16,705 85 180,762,799 38 


* Percenages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1939—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 
Number of pensioners............. 183 290 268 652 673 1,333 
Average monthly pension......... $19 58 19 38 19 49 19 70 19 07 19 58 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Mar. 
Sb EOSOLY SCORN SEIMEI ACh ally, $8,117 12 12,541 68 1 530071 28,778 98 23,933 86 58,461 80 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions Apr. 1, 1939-Mar. 31, 1940 $30,064 83 46,626 94 42,471 01 108,624 41 91,261 80 225, 446,58 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of amend- 
ment to O.A.P. Act.......... $49,354 64 86,975 90 82,390 17 204,135 11 177,664 71 463,144 60 
ea torts Quebec Saskatchewan 
— Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective 
Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 
Numberiof pensioners. .. ehh iiss. 22 ee acc 115 1,741 249 5,404 
Average monthly pension...............¢.6...... $13 92 19 49 LOO STAIA ta. Se eae 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 
Bndimng Mari al, t000 Wat Cee Meet. BY $3,526 75 76,890 20 11,347 86 235,128 96 
Dominion Government contributions Apr. 1, 1939- 
Mansi 1 O40. Uae ae ik er ee otis 9.4 pa! $13,207 31 294,276 96 43,943 25 895,923 09 
Dominion Government contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............ $24,385 66 614, 756 98 81,887 99 1,784,695 76 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN MANITOBA 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour 


OVERING the period May 1, 19388 to 

April 30, 1939, the annual report of the 
Manitoba Department of Labour reviews the 
administration of the Bureau of Labour Act; 
the Manitoba Factories Act; the Bake Shops 
Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator 
and Hoist Act; the Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Vessels Act; the Building Trades Protection 
Act; the Public Buildings Act; the Fair Wage 
Act; the Electricians License Act; the Public 
Amusements Act (the licensing of projection- 
ists); the Fire Prevention Act; the Strikes and 
Lockouts Prevention Act. 

During the fiscal year 1938-39, a total of 
19,691 inspections were made and 7,379 orders 
were issued under the various acts administered 
by the department, the number of inspections 
and orders under each act being indicated in 
the following table taken from the report: 


SUMMARY OF INSPECTIONS MADE AND 
ORDERS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF 








LABOUR FROM MAY 1, 1938, TO 
APRIL 30, 1939 
Number Number 
of of 

Statute Inspections Orders 

The Manitoba Factories Act.. . 2,062 1,033 

The *BakeyShops! Act#y 2. .4 4: .sohe 104 48 

The Minimum Wage Act.. .. .. .. 5,344 1,917 

The Elevator and Hoist Act.. ... 4,401 1,373 
The Steam Boiler and Pressure Ves- 

SelsSwAC UM MimemiE eae gn alt 4,541 1,958 
The Building Trades Protection Act.. 591 63 
The Public? Buildings Act... .. .- 205 119 
The Electricians License Act.. .. .. 243 75 
The Public Amusements Act, (re the 

licensing of projectionists).. .. .. .. 259 182 
The One Day of Rest in Seven Act.. 35 25 
The Fair Wage Act.. .. cD DARe 716 740 
The Fire Prevention Act.. .. . 1,199 509 

HVOtalt etn cee - 19,691 7,379 


Accident Prevention—Industrial accidents 
during the year 1938-39 totalled 1,130 of which 
15 were fatal, 426 “serious” and 689 “slight”. 

There was an increase of 277 in the num- 
ber of traffic accidents during the year, there 
being 64 fatal traffic accidents and 1,404 non- 
fatal, while 1,562 resulted in property damage 
only. 

Home accidents during the year were re- 
sponsible for 82 fatalities—a greater number 
than industrial and traffic fatalities combined. 
There was no record given in the report of 
the non-fatal home accidents. 

Under the heading “General Accidents” the 
fatalities in 1938-39 numbered 130, while 115 
were listed as “serious” and 28 “slight’’. 

The report also reviews the efforts being 
made by the Accident Prevention Branch in- 
cluding classes in industrial first aid work; 
safety motion pictures; traffic lanes; etc. 


Steam Boiler and Pressure Plants—In the 
administration of “The Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessels Act,” 4,541 inspections were 
made, and in 1,958 cases repairs were ordered. 
Fees received from the inspection of steam 
plants amounted to $9,551.50, from the in- 
spection of air tanks, $1,133, from refrigera- 
tion plants, $811. Twenty-eight designs of 
boilers, tanks, etc., were registered during the 
twelve month period, the service being pro- 
ductive of fees amounting to $161. 

The Board of Examiners for Steam En- 
gineers, during the year issued 1,180 certifi- 
cates by way of renewal and examination, the 
fees from this service amounting to $2,418. 


Fair Wage Act—During the fiscal year re- 
viewed by the report, fourteen meetings of 
the Fair Wage Board were held for the purpose 
of revising the schedule. Seven hundred and 
sixteen (716) inspections were made and 77 
orders issued. Sixty-three (63) wage claims 
were adjusted resulting in the collection of 
$1,677.13 under this legislation. 


Licensing of Workmen.—The Board of Ex- 
aminers under the Electricians License Act 
issued 277 journeymen licences and 98 con- 
tractors’ licences during the year, the total 
fees collected (including fees for examinations) 
amounted to $2,990. 

Under the “Public Amusements Act” 
(licensing of projectionists) 30 candidates were 
examined, of whom 27 were successful. Re- 
ceipts under this Act including fees collected 
for examinations, licences, and apprentice 
licences, amounted to $684. 

Fees received for dry cleaning licences 
totalled $315; for “spotters” licences $6.00. 
Fuel oil delivery licences amounted to $204.16, 
and fees from licences to install and service 
fuel burners totalled $45.00. 


Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act—Re- 
garding the administration of the Strikes and 
Lockouts Prevention Act the report states: 


At the 1936-37 session of the legislature, the 
above Act was passed and became effective on 
April 17, 1936, with the object of reducing to a 
minimum, strikes, lockouts and other labour dis- 
putes. 


This legislation provides for the making of 
applications by aggrieved parties to the Regis- 
trar. All such applications are first investi- 
gated by the Conciliation officer and, if possible, 
signed agreements obtained. In the case of 
failure to reach such agreement, the disputes 
are referred to a Board if such disputes come 
within the scope of the Act. When cases do not 
come within the scope of the said Act, the party 
making such application either agrees to with- 
draw or a Board is refused, and the Minister 
notifies the parties interested to this effect. 
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During the fiscal year, seven (7) applications 
were filed with the Registrar and the cases 
dealt with in the following manner: 


1. Case investigated in June, 1938, and an 
agreement satisfactory to both parties 
signed. 

2. Case submitted to the Department in June, 
1938, after the employees had been on strike 
for one week, and as a result of several 
meetings with both parties, an agreement 
was signed. 

3. In this case there were not sufficient per- 
sons employed in the plant to warrant its 
coming within the scope of the said Act. 
Nevertheless the Department called both 
parties together and succeeded in having 
an agreement signed. 

4. This dispute was in regard to wages and 
working conditions, and after several meet- 
ings, an agreement was signed in Septem- 
ber, 1938, 

We This application did not come within the 
provisions of the Act, therefore, a Board 
was refused. 

6. Case referred to the Department and after 
discussion of same with both parties, the 
request for a Board was withdrawn. 

. This application was incomplete and the 
parties making the application refused to 
complete the form, but went on strike in- 
stead. Consequently, no agreement signed. 


~I 


One Day Rest in Seven Act—There were 
35 inspections made and 25 orders issued under 
the terms of this Act during the fiscal year 
covered by the report. 


Overtume Permits—During the year, 98 
permits to work overtime were issued and 7 
for legal holidays. The largest number of 
overtime permits was issued to the laundries, 
dry cleaning, dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments (42), followed by garments, ladies’ wear 
and cloaks establishments (16), and offices 
whee 

Minimum Wage Act 


Seven informations were laid during the 
fiscal year by the Bureau of Labour under 
the terms of the Minimum Wage Act. One 
hundred and sixty-five wage claims were ad- 
justed on behalf of females resulting in the 
collection of wages due amounting to $1,451.80, 
while male wage claims adjusted numbered 
106, resulting in the collection of $2,103.23 
wages due. 

A total of 5,191 day and 153 night inspec- 
tions were made throughout the province 
under all regulations governing the employ- 
ment of all persons coming under the scope of 
the Act. A total of 1,917 orders were issued, 
33 dealt with working conditions, 681 dealt 
with hours, 915 with wages and 288 with other 
regulations under the Act. 





Immigration to Canada in 1939-40 
The report of the Immigration Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940, shows 
that 16,205 immigrants entered Canada dur- 


ing the period March 31, 1939 to March 31, 
1940, compared with a total of 17,128 in the 
previous fiscal year, a decrease in number of 
5°4 per cent. 


Of the total entering Canada during the 
period reviewed by the report, 3,566 were 
from the British Isles, an increase of 5:7 per 
cent over the figure of 3,373 for the previous 
fiscal period; 5,748 were from the United 
States, an increase of 1-5 per cent; 1,767 were 
listed as from “Northern European races”, an 
increase of 29-4 per cent compared with the 
previous year; while “other races” accounted 
for 5,124, a decrease of 23-8 per cent. 


Adult males entering Canada during the 
fiscal period 1939-40 numbered 4,802; adult 
females, 6,493; and children under eighteen, 
4,910. 


Occupationally, 1,853 males, 1,149 females 
and 1,804 children were listed in the farming 
class. The labouring group comprised 342 
males, 60 females, and 73 children; mechanics, 
645 males, 283 females, 167 children; trading 
class, 710 males, 424 females, and 215 children; 
mining class, 38 males, 8 females and 2 
children; female domestic servants eighteen 
years and over numbered 652, under eighteen 
years, 116; listed under “other classes” were 
1,214 males, 3,917 females and 2,533 children. 


The destination of the largest number (5,549) 
was given as Ontario; 3,253 went to Quebec; 
2,120 to British Columbia; 1,567 to Alberta; 
1,235 to Manitoba; 1,214 to Saskatchewan; 
836 to Nova Scotia; 350 to New Brunswick; 
68 to Prince Edward Island; 9 to the North- 
west Territories; and 4 to the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. 


The annual report of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, has recently been 
published. From the date of the enactment of 
the Railroad Retirement Act, August 29, 1935, 
until June 25, 1938, when the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act became a law, the 
Railroad Retirement Board was charged solely 
with the administration of the retirement sys- 
tem for aged and disabled roalroad employees. 
The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
gave the Board the added responsibility of 
administering a nation-wide system of unem- 
ployment insurance for the employees of the 
same industry. 


The report gives a detailed account of the 
administrative organization of the Board; the 
Board’s operations under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act; the adjudication of 
employee annuities; analysis of employee an- 
nuitants; analysis of pensioners; service, com- 
pensation, and age of covered employees, etc. 
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MARITIME CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Meeting Featured by Discussions on 
Unemployment Insurance 


Vie under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie 
University, the third Maritime Conference on 
Industrial Relations was held at Halifax on 
April 23 and 24, sixty representatives of mari- 
time industries being in attendance. Similar 
conferences were held in 1937 and 1938, but 
due to the outbreak of war, the conference 
scheduled to meet in September 1939, was 
postponed. 

After giving careful consideration to the 
question as to whether the conference should 
be held during the present war, members of 
the Maritime Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions reached the conclusion that the main- 
tenance of harmonious relations between 
employers and employees at the present time 
was even more important than in times of 
peace and that the many problems brought 
about by the war would provide ample mate- 
rial for discussion. It was also felt that a 
meeting of this type would provide an excel- 
lent opportunity of surveying, as far as pos- 
sible at the present time, the effects of war 
on Canadian industry and particularly mari- 
time economy. To this end a full session of 
the conference was devoted to the latter sub- 
ject while another was given over to the sub- 
jects of “War Finance” and “War Taxation.” 

Opening Session 

The conference was opened by an address 
of Mr. Floyd S. Chalmers, Editor of the Fin- 
ancial Post in Toronto, who spoke on the 
effects of the war on Canadian industry. He 
dealt with the subject under national aspects, 
while war conditions in the major maritime 
industries were dealt with by four speakers. 
Agriculture was treated by Hon. J. A. Mac- 
Donald, Nova Scotia Minister of Agriculture, 
the Fishing Industry by Mr. C. J. Morrow, 
President of Lunenburg Sea Products, Lumber- 
ing by Mr. R.S. Cumming, Secretary-Manager, 
Maritime Lumber Bureau, Amherst, and the 
Coal Industry by Mr. T. 8S. McColl, Chief 
Mining Engineer of the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation in Sydney. 

In another session, Mr. R. B. Bryce of the 
Department of Finance in Ottawa, spoke on 
the subject “How Canada Finances the War.” 
He gave a comprehensive picture of the whole 
financial situation of the Dominion, empha- 
sizing the magnitude of the task and pointed 
out that it could only be successfully carried 
out if all classes co-operated. Mr. W. F. 
Lougheed of the Institute of Public Affairs of 
Dalhousie University spoke on “The War Ex- 
cess Profits Tax”, tracing its history in Canada 
and the United States ‘and discussing its main 
economic and social features. 


Industrial Relations in War Time, 
and Financing the War 


At a luncheon meeting presided over by 
Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, Premier of Nova 
Scotia, Dr. Carleton Stanley, President of Dal- 
housie University, spoke on “The University 
and the Community.” 


Industrial Relations and the War 


In another session the effects of the war on 
industrial relations and social security were 
discussed. Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Tor- 
onto, reviewed Canada’s social legislation as it 
is affected by the war, and dealt with the wage 
problem in its relation to cost of living, labour 
disputes, and conciliation and expressed the 
opinion that the existing Dominion and Pro- 
vincial legislation was sufficient to cope with 
the present situation. 

Mr. R. P. Bell, president of Pickford and 
Black, spoke on “Collective Bargaining,” 
dealing with the economic and social aspects 
of his subject. He stressed the need for a 
better understanding between employers and 
employees. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The last paper of the conference was given 
by Professor L. Richter of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity. He examined the Federal government’s 
plan of introducing unemployment insurance 
with special reference to its adequacy for over- 
coming the difficulties of a post war depression. 
He stated that unemployment insurance was 
meant to tide the worker over short periods 
of enforced idleness but would not remove the 
long term unemployed from the relief rolls. 
Any scheme, he considered, would have to be 
supplemented by other relief measures if used 
as an instrument for assisting the victims of a 
post war depression. 

Interesting discussions in which members of 
the Provincial Government participated, took 
place following most of the addresses, featuring 
wage problems, conciliation and arbitration. 

At the conclusion of the conference new 
members of the Maritime Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations were elected. The Chair- 
man, Mr. B. R. Turnbull, General Manager 
of the Acadia Sugar Refining Company, and 
the Secretary, Professor L. Richter, Dalhousie 
University, were re-elected. Other members 
of the Committee include: Mr. R. P. Bell, 
Pickford and Black, Halifax, Mr. F. M. Blois, 
Stanfields Ltd., Truro, Mr. J. A. Ford, Swift 
Canadian Co., Moncton, Mr. J. H. L. Jones, 
Mersey Paper Co., Liverpool, Mr. T. S. Mc- 
Coll, Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Sydney, Mr. F. G. Macnabb, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Saint John, Mr. C. J. Morrow, Lunen- 
burg Sea Products Ltd., Lunenburg. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA, MANITOBA, NOVA 
SCOTIA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Reports of Provincial Boards 


"THE Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 

Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan recently issued their annual reports 
for 1939, a brief summary of each appearing 
below. 


Alberta 


The twenty-second annual report of the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board for 
the year ending December 31, 1939, shows that 
during the year there were 13,504 accidents 
reported compared with 13,377 in the previous 
year, an increase of 227 accidents. Of the 
total number of accidents, 37 were fatal, 101 
resulted in permanent disability and 13,366 in 
temporary disability. 

During 1939, assessments collected by the 
Board amounted to $1,210,643.52 while com- 
pensation paid totalled $464,397.73 and pay- 
ments from the pension fund amounted to 
$486,541.82. Contribution to the medical aid 
fund amounted to $367,922.81 concurrent with 
expenditures from this fund of $372,834.60, an 
expenditure from this fund in excess of revenue 
of $4,911.79. 


The consolidated statement of receipts and 
expenditures given in the report shows an ex- 
cess of revenue over expenditure for the year 
amounting to $20,804.71. The cost of ad- 
ministration including the cost chargeable to 
the Electrical Protection Act, mine rescue 
work and_ returned superannuation, was 
$124,954.82. 

Statistics for the year reviewed by the re- 
port may be summarized as follows: Number 
of employers within the scope of the Act as 
at December 31, 1939, 6,880; number of acci- 
dents reported during the year 1939, 13,504; 
number of accidents and claims not finally dis- 
posed of as at December 31, 1938, 1,040; num- 
ber of claims disposed of by award of pension 
or payments of compensation, 6,584; number 
of claims disposed of by payment only of 
account for medical aid, 5,211; number of 
accidents disposed of for which no application 
for compensation was received, 112; number 
of accidents disposed of on which no compen- 
sation was due, $1,260; number of claims on 
which further payments have to be made, 
1,160; number of accidents awaiting further 
reports and on which no payments have been 
made, 217, 

“Handling objects” was again the most 
frequent cause of accidents, followed by 
“falling objects or bodies.” The time-loss in 
non-fatal claims totalled 203,893 days. The 
average time-loss in permanent disability cases 
was 85-70 days or a total of 14,312 days while 


the average time-loss in temporary disability 
cases was 29-54 days with a total time-loss of 
189,581 days. The average age of injured 
workmen was 35-82 years. 

The report also refers to the gradual estab- 
lishment of a system of merit as follows: 
“After a full discussion with many representa- 
tives of Industry, the Board has decided upon 
a policy of merit and demerit. The demerit 
has been in effect for a number of years but 
in order to give some financial recognition to 
those employers who, through their co-opera- 
tion with the Accident Prevention Department 
have had a most favourable experience, it was 
considered that some preferential rating should 
apply. The system of merit will be worked in 
gradually, as the Board would rather feel its 
way along so that it may accurately deter- 
mine the full degree to which this system 
might be ultimately adopted.” 

The report also contains references to work 
carried on by the Mine Rescue and First Aid 
Department at various centres. In dealing 
with accident prevention the report refers to 
the record of the Canada Cement Company 
(Exshaw Plant) with 50 to 150 employees, 
operated for a period of five consecutive years 
without a lost time accident, it being stated 
that the Company in the past eleven years 
had only reported disabling injuries in two 
years. Reference is also made to the reduc- 
tion of accident costs by more than one half 
in six large meat packing plants, the accident 
cost per shift in these six plants being 2:14 
cents for 1939 compared with 5-22 cents in 
1938, the lowest accident cost per shift (1.17 
cents) being obtained in the Edmonton plant 
of Swift Canadian Company. 


Manitoba 


According to the report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Manitoba for the 
year 1939, there were 11,433 accidents includ- 
ing 38 fatalities reported to the Board during 
the year, compared with 11,224 accidents with 
48 fatalities reported in 1938. 

Details showing the accidents as reported by 
the various groups for the last two years are 
as follows: 


Group 1938 1939 
Steam Railways... .. .. .. 1,149 1,199 
Province of Manitoba.. .. .. 482 584 
City ory Winniper.<” atte 361 351 
General Body of Employers 8,590 8658 
Winnipeg Electric Company... 225 195 
Dominion Government... 417 446 








11,224 11,433 
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The report also shows that the Board had 
on its books as in receipt of pension 523 de- 
pendents of workmen killed in industry during 
the period March 1, 1917, to December 31, 
1939. 

The total actual payroll of all classes of 
employees in 1938 was $68,220,539.96 com- 
pared with the 1937 figure of $65,801,138 .19. 
Of the total payroll the largest group was that 
of the general body of employers with a 1938 
actual payroll of $37,814,771; the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways followed with payrolls of 
$7,290,980.80 and $7,548,289.70 respectively. 

During 1939 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $1,321,496.38 as com- 
pared with $992,628.12 expended in 1938. The 
value of Board Orders passed during 1939 for 
payment of compensation, including orders 
respecting Dominion Government employees 
and amounts transferred to General Unclassi- 
fied Reserve to provide for the future pay- 
ments in fatal and permanent disability cases 
was $1,035,529.62 as compared with $885,772.97 
for the year 19388. 

The report also contains a detailed analysis 
of compensable accident statistics for 1988. 
In that year “handling objects” was given as 
the cause of the greatest number of accidents 
followed by “falls of persons” and “falling 
objects.” 

Nova Scotia 


The annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia records an in- 
crease in the number of accidents reported to 
the Board in 1939 compared with 1938, the 
total being 12,500 in 1939 as against 12,199 
in the previous year, an increase of 301. 

The total cost of all accidents in 1939 under 
Part 1 of the Act, as far as could be estimated 
at the time of publication of the report, was 
nearly $1,647,000, which amount is exclusive 
of administration expense and cost of safety 
associations. 

The provisional statement of income and ex- 
penditures for 1939 shows that the total actual 
and estimated, amounted to $1,775,569.78, 
and the estimated expenditure for the same 
period was $1,782,615.56 indicating a provi- 
sional deficit for 1939 of $7,045.78. The gross 
surplus brought forward from prior years was 
$550,622.69 leaving a provisional surplus for 
all years of $543,576.91 from which an amount 
of $20,000 has been set aside as a reserve for 
bad and doubtful accounts, resulting in a net 
surplus of $523,576.91. 

During 1939, the report shows that an esti- 
mated amount of $188,734.11 was paid on 
account of medical aid to all classes, com- 
pared with $174,848.98 so expended in 1938. 
The sum of $9,995.66 was expended on safety 
associations compared with $9,801.85 ex- 
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pended in the previous year. Administration 
expenses increased from $119,589.62 in 1938 
to $125,614.30 in 1939, the ratio of administra- 
tion expense to the compensation cost of acci- 
dents for twenty-three years being 7:80 per 
cent. 

The 12,500 accidents reported to the Board 
for the year 1939 are classified as follows: 
Fatal accidents, dependency established and 
compensation commenced, 35; fatal accidents, 
burial expenses paid, no dependents, 4; fatal 
accidents reported, pending adjustment, 2; 
fatal accidents, claim non-compensable or dis- 
allowed, 6; accidents causing permanent par- 
tial disability, 224; accidents causing total 
disability for seven days or over, 7,933; acci- 
dents where medical aid only has been paid, 
3,258; accidents pending adjustment, no pay- 
ments, 455; accidents not compensable (other 
than fatal), 588. 

During the year 7,933 workmen injured and 
wholly disabled for seven days and upwards 
were paid compensation. At the end of the 
year the persons receiving compensation for 
1939 and prior years in the form of a monthly 
pension were as follows: Widows, 681; child- 
ren under 16, 683; dependent mothers, 53; 
dependent fathers, 15; other dependents, 12; 
workmen disabled for life (partially or 
wholly), 1,586. 

The average rate of assessment levied on 
payrolls under Part 1, since the commence- 
ment of the Act in 1917 has been $2.07 per 
hundred dollars of payroll. The average rate 
for 1988 was $3.16 while the average rate for 
1939 was $2.92. 


Saskatchewan 


The tenth annual report of the Saskatche- 
wan Workmen’s Compensation Board con- 
tains a provisional account of the Board’s 
activities for the calendar year 1939 and a final 
statement for 1937. 

During 1939, a total of 6,052 claims were re- 
ported to the Board compared with 5,190 in 
1938. On a total 4,984 accidents in 1939 some 
compensation has already been paid, 2,283 of 
this total requiring medical aid only, 507 par- 
tial compensation and 2,194 full compensation. 
There were 19 fatalities as a result of acci- 
dents, seventy-three cases of permanent dis- 
ability and 2,609 cases resulting in temporary 
disability. Total receipts of the Board for 
the year ending December 31, 1939 were 
$407,247.25 while total expenditures, including 
an estimate for outstanding claims, were 
$402,669.97 leaving an estimated surplus of 
$4,577.28 on the activities of the Board for 
the year. 

The number of employers who reported to 
the Board in 1939 was 4,686 as compared with 
4,470 in 1938, an increase of 216. The amount 
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of payroll reported during 1939, exclusive of 
Dominion and Saskatchewan Governments, 
which are not asked to estimate their pay- 
rolls, totalled $33,603,034, an increase of 
$2,778,719 over 1938. 


The average assessment rate of the Board 
in 1939 was $1.31 per $100 of payroll, a reduc- 
tion when compared with $1.59 in 1938, and 
equals the lowest assessment rate struck by 
the Board since its establishment, the rate 
for 1939 being equal to that of 1933. 


Administration expenses of the Board in 
1939 amounted to $50,426.02 being a ratio of 
10-23 per cent to benefits paid. 


The report gives detailed statistics concern- 
ing compensable accidents occurring in 1938. 
The causes of accidents in 1988 are classified 
as follows: Prime movers, 86; working mach- 
ines, 197; hoisting apparatus, 12; dangerous 
substances, 199; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 651; falling objects, 677; handling 
objects, 552; tools, 278; runaways and animals, 
58; moving trains and vehicles, etc., 159; falls 
of persons, 599; all other causes, 1,040, a total 
of 4,508 for the year 1938. 


Referring to recent extensions of the Act, 
the report states: 
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“In response to repeated requests from cer- 
tain of the rural telephone companies and 
associations of the Province, the benefits of the 
Act have recently been made available to 
such rural telephone companies on a voluntary 
basis by application of the individual com- 
panies and a new principle has been intro- 
duced in that the assessments of such com- 
panies is being based upon the number of their 
subscribers rather than upon their annual pay- 
roll. This new method of assessment will, it 
is hoped, prove to be simpler and less expen- 
sive of operation than the payroll system. 
Heretofore it has not been possible for these 
companies to obtain adequate protection for 
their workmen, the policies offered by the in- 
surance companies being quite restricted and 
the premiums also relatively high. 


“Within the past two years the cities of 
Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw have 
requested that compensation should be made 
available to all their employees rather than to 
those only who are engaged in industries within 
the Act. This has resulted in an additional 
annual assessable payroll of $670,000.00 and 
the benefits of the Act are extended to the 
employees of these cities whose earnings go 
to make up that additional payroll.” 


Census of Labour in War Industries in Great Britain 


A census of skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labour in the essential war industries 
in Great Britain has been ordered by the 
Ministry of Supply and is being undertaken 


by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. (The following information in regard 
to this census is taken from Industrial and 


Labour Information published by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office.) 


The census aims at the complete planning of 
labour supplies in factories for war require- 
ments. To begin with, the census applies to the 
three industries of engineering, motor-vehicle 
and aircraft manufacture, and _ shipbuilding 
and ship repairing. Employers in these indus- 
tries are supplied with tabulated forms issued 
through the employment exchanges asking for 
the required information and the returns were 
to be made by April 10, 1940. 


The intention is to call for similar returns 
each quarter and the area of enquiry will be 
extended as circumstances require, in order that 


there may be reliable and up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the numbers and whereabouts of skilled 
men and of the kinds of work they are doing. 
Not only will the census show the amount of 
man-power in employment, it will also give an 
indication of the factory space and plant that 
is engaged on Government work, on work for 
export and on work for the home market. 


The three main purposes of the census are: 
(1) to provide information on the proportion 
of the labour in certain vital industries which 
is employed on production for the war effort 
or in the export trade or for the home market; 
(2) to yield valuable information on the dis- 
tribution of skilled labour among the various 
industries; (3) to assist the Area Supply 
Boards in dealing with problems connected 
with the planning of production. 

Returns are compulsory and heavy pnealties 
are provided for failure to comply with the 
Order. . 

The information collected is expected to re- 
veal what are the essential occupations and key 
positions and how they can be expanded and 
utilized in the war effort. 
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PROGRESS OF VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORY PLAN FOR 
PREPAYMENT OF MEDICAL SERVICES IN ONTARIO 


Annual Report of Director of Associated Medical Services Indicates 
Success of Program 


€ Dip a recent annual report of the Associated 
Medical Services, Incorporated, indicates 
the growth and consolidated progress of this 
system of voluntary contributory health in- 
surance in Ontario (the establishment and 
purposes of this program were summarized 
in the Lasour GazerTe for June, 1937, page 
597). 

The basic principle of the plan is to provide 
medical service and hospitalization without 
profit. In carrying out this objective, the 
program provides that any wage-earner or 
salaried person, regardless of income may 
obtain medical, surgical and nursing treatment 
through a system of monthly payments fixed 
at $2: or, on a family basis, of $2 for the 
family head, $1.75 for the first dependent, $1.50 
for the second dependent, $1.25 for the third 
dependent and $1 for the fourth and each 
subsequent dependent. Thus an average 
family of four may voluntarily budget against 
the possibility of illness for $6.50 per month. 

The benefits accorded to subscribers include 
the services of participating physicians in 
home, office or hospital; surgical service; 
semi-private accommodation or a sum not 
exceeding $3.50 toward the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion; all necessary nursing; and child birth 
in cases where both husband and wife have 
been subscribers for ten consecutive months 
previous to delivery. There is a two months’ 
probationary period and the subscriber must 
pay three months’ subscription before 
becoming entitled to any service. All services 
are provided through the family doctor, 
nominated by the subscriber, but special 
services such as X-ray, consultations, hos- 
pitalization, or special nursing, etc., are not 
authorized unless sanction has first been 
obtained. 


The following conditions, if institutional- 
ized, are not covered by the service: mental 
illness of any type; epilepsy; chronic tuber- 
culosis; or any condition which is the respon- 
sibility of any body or agency. 


The application for health imsurance is 
divided into two parts, the first part being 
an application to become a subscriber. The 
second part is similar to health reports 
required by insurance companies when no 
medical examination is requested. Should any 
physical disabilities be revealed by the ques- 
tionnaire an examination may be required. 


Physicians and surgeons, who participate in 
the plan, have their fees paid by the Corpor- 
ation. Participation in the scheme by doctors 
is voluntary, but the majority of doctors 
gladly co-operate in the plan. 

Some idea of the progress of this voluntary 
contributory system of medical service 1s 
indicated in the statistics for its first three 
years. 

At the end of 1937—the plan only started 
to operate on May 31, 1937—there were 733 
people on service and the system covered 
only Toronto, Woodstock (Oxford County) 
and Norfolk County. 

In April, 19388 a branch was opened in 
Ottawa. At the end of that year 4,000 
people were on service. At the end of 1939 
additional branches were in operation at 
Hamilton, London, Oshawa, and Peterborough 
and subscribers had increased to 12,000. 
On March 31, 1940, there were 15,000 on ser- 
vice and new branches were functioning in 
Kitchener and St. Catharines. Of the 15,000 
subscribers in March 1940, approximately 
2,300 were in Ottawa. 

The statistics also demonstrate the value 
of the service to the subscribers. Breaking 
down the figures for the year 1939, the total 
expenditure of $109,698 for that period indi- 
cates the nature and extent of the service as 
follows: medical accounts of doctors and 
surgeons—$77,691 or 70°82 per cent; hospital- 
ization—$24,782 or 22:59 per cent; nursing— 
$6,722 or 6°13 per cent; drugs—$502 or -46 
per cent. 

The average medical cost per subscriber by 
months during the year 1939 was as follows: 
January, $1.19; February, $1.67; March, $1.51; 
April, $1.60; May, $1.64; June, $1.29; July, 
$1.15; August, $1.31; September, $1.05; Octo- 
ber, $1.29; November, $1.63; and December, 
$1.36. 

The reserve as at March 31, 1940, amounted 
to $35,118, but it is pointed out that while 
this amount is sufficient for a moderate 
epidemic, it is intended for that specific 
purpose and is in no sense of the word a 
profit. 

Policy and Objectives 


The policy and sphere of service of the 
Associated Medical Services was outlined by 
the Managing Director, Dr. J. A. Hannah, in 
his annual report as follows:— 
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“Associated Medical Services is an organi- 
zation designed to deal with the problems 
involved in medical economics. The _ ulti- 
mate aim must ever be a complete medical 
service for every member of the community 
with a reasonable return for services rendered. 
This requires that we shall press the problem 
to the place where all those not of inde- 
pendent means shall have medical service 
available on a contributory basis. The middle 
class wage-earner can and will bear this load 
if given the opportunity of budgeting against 
its cost. 


“The low income groups will have to have 
more or less assistance. For those employed 
this assistance should and must come from 
employers, some of whom have already 
recognized and accepted their share of respon- 
sibility by contributing the whole or a part 
of such costs either for the employees, or, 
in addition, their.... As Associated Medical 
Services grows in stabinity and reputation this 
will automatically become more common. 
There will, however, come a time when it will 
be unfair to leave such a responsibility a 
matter of option, 


“The very low income group and_ the 
indigent will have to become a responsibility 
on taxation. This, however, need not entail 
a tremendous additional present outlay from 
taxes. 

“It must, however, be recognized that such 
developments are difficult and dangerous 
unless they are brought about by a process 
of evolution. It takes years to train 
personnel to the point where it can handle 
the multitudinous problems involved. Any 
sudden change along this line would greatly 
increase our present costs and throw the 
whole idea into confusion and disrepute. . 


“In the meantime it is the duty of Asso- 
ciated Medical Services to foster a gradual 
growth in both experience and education of 
the public and profession. Democracy is a 
continuous growth in the experience of 
personal liberty. Failure to recognize that 
personal liberty involves personal responsi- 
bility leads to personal licence. If we are 
to have a strong and sound system we must 
develop it slowly, and surely, and take the 
public and profession with us. Failure to 
recognize these facts will undoubtedly lead 
to serious difficulties. 


“On the other hand, failure to accept our 
responsibility or any attempt to shirk it will 
be just as disastrous. We must never go 
faster than our public, but we must also 
never fail to give lead and direction. The 
difference between successful and decadent 
organizations can be reduced to simple terms 
of leadership. . 


Future Planning 


As regards future planning, the Managing 
Director states:— 


“It can be accepted that our successes will 
attract a host of others toward this field. 
It is the duty of Associated Medical Services 
to prevent the recurrence of mistakes made 
in health insurance in other countries. Canada 
does not need a multiplicity of organizations 
to carry out this project. 

“It is a part of the responsibility of Asso- 
ciated Medical Services to point the way in 
such a manner as will permit custom to 
govern and produce the best results. To this 
end we have carried on a quiet program of 
education to both public and _ profession, 
urging that they accept their responsibilities 
in this matter. We are planning a gradual 
extension of this program to the point where 
we will eventually be in contact with each 
of our subscribers and participating physicians 
each month. 

“At the present time about 60 per cent of 
our new applicants are sent to us by our 
subscribers. This process has been encouraged. 
We want young married couples whose 
families will grow up with the custom, and 
in their turn budget against the future cost 
of medical care. 

“To the family it does not matter whether 
husband, wife or child occasions the expense 
—it mist come out of the family income. 
From various studies it would appear that 
in an average family consisting of husband, 
wife and two children, the husband will 
require only 10 per cent of the total medical 
expense—the wife and children 90 per cent. 
As a solution to the problem of Medical 
Economics a system which neglects to cover 
90 per cent of the family’s responsibility is 
far from answering the problem.” 





No. 18 in the series of studies of personnel 
policy published by the National Industrial 


Conference Board, Inc., New York, is en- 
titled “Training Solutions of Company 
Problems.” The report includes programs 


giving special attention to the development of 
the skill of non-supervisory production em- 
ployees. 

In an introduction to the report, it is stated 
that the aim of THe Conrerence Boarp in 
making the study of training methods was to 
provide suggestive material for those respon- 
sible for planning company training programs. 
The study contains an introductory section 
while one section contains surveys of training 
programs of General Electric Company; 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; Na- 
tional Cash Register Company; Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation; and Ford Motor 
Company. 
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HOURS OF WORK OF WOMEN AND JUVENILES IN FACTORIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN SINCE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


REPORT on Hours of Employment of 

Women and Young Persons in Factories 
during the First Five Months of the War 
which was presented to the British Parliament 
in March was referred to briefly in the Lasoue 
Gazette for April. As it is considered that 
this report will be of interest in Canada, ex- 
tracts from it are quoted here: 


“The Factory and Workshop Act of 1901 per- 
mitted the employment of women and young 
persons, of either sex, aged 14 (and in ‘some 
cases 13) to 18 years for a maximum of 60 
working hours a week in non-textile and 55% 
hours in textile factories; and in 1914 it was 
quite usual for these maxima to be worked. In 
addition women could in some cases be employed 
on overtime beyond the 60 hours. 

“By section 150 of that Act the Secretary of 
State was empowered in case of any public 
emergency, by order, to the extent and during 
the period specified by him, to exempt from the 
Act any factory belonging to the Crown, or any 
factory in respect of work which was being done 
on behalf of the Crown under a contract spe- 
cified in the Order. Similar but somewhat wider 
powers of exemption are given by section 150 
of the Factories Act of 1937.” 


Conditions in Last War 


“On the outbreak of War in August, 1914, 
many employers engaged in important work on 
behalf of the Crown found even the long hours 
permissible under the Statute insufficient to 
meet thet urgent demands of the Service De- 
partments for supplies of munitions and stores, 
and the question to what extent the ordinary 
provisions of the Act were to be relaxed, imme- 
diately arose..... 

“The experiment of granting Emergency 
Orders under section 150 of the Act to individual 
firms for short periods—usually a month in the 
first instance—was adopted. These Orders gen- 
erally permitted overtime working to the ex- 
tent of two hours a day on not more than five 
days a week, and in exceptional cases additional 
hours were allowed on Saturdays. Women and 
young persons were thus employed for very long 
hours amounting in many cases to 70 or more 
in a week. An alternative method of increasing 
production was to authorize a system of employ- 
ment in shifts, with either two turns of 12 
hours’ or three turns of eight hours’ duration. 

“During approximately the first six months 
of the War, Orders under section 150 were 
made for about 3,000 firms engaged in a wide 
variety of industries..... 

“Meanwhile investigation into the needs of 
various industries was undertaken with a view 
to formulating general schemes of hours of work 
applicable to particular industries. ‘These in- 
vestigations and the information gained in deal- 
ing with individual cases provided sufficient 
data to make it practicable for the Secretary of 
State to make general Orders authorizing stand- 
ard working hours for whole industries. The 
need for the standardization of hours was most 
pressing in the case of large factories engaged in 
the production of armaments and accordingly on 
3lst March, 1915, a General Order was made for 
‘armament works and other factories in which 
the manufacture of munitions of war and pro- 


cesses incidental thereto’ were carried on. Owing 
to the shortage of munitions of war it had to 
be recognized that the widest possible latitude 
was necessary for this work. The Order author- 
ized three schemes of hours:— 

“(1) Overtime beyond the 60 hours with a 
limit of five hours a week for women and 
male young persons between 14 and 16 years 
and female young persons between 16 and 18 
years of age; 74 hours for male young persons 
over 16 years; and in exceptional cases 7% 
hours for women. Thus male young persons 
under 16 years of age could be employed for 
65 hours a week and those over 16 years of age 
for 674 hours. 

“(2) Day and night shifts with turns of 12 
hours each for women and male young per- 
sons over 16 years, and in certain cases for 
male young persons between 14 and 16 years. 

“(3) Eight-hour shifts for female young per- 
sons over 16 and male young persons over 14 
years of age. Thus boys over 14 years of age 
could be, and in fact were, employed at night. 


“General Orders for other industries author- 
izing hours rather shorter than those permitted 
under the Munitions of War Order followed, and 
by the end of 1915 twenty such Orders had been 
made and were in force.” 

The report states that it was found neces- 
sary also to authorize emergency hours for 
women in some factories not engaged on work 
for the Crown but on other work of national 
importance and under a Defence of the Realm 
Regulation of 1915, the Secretary of State was 
given power to exempt factories generally. 
During the present war, a Defence Regulation 
extended the Secretary of State’s power to 
permit longer hours in any class of factory. 

“Barly in 1915 it became apparent that, while 
long hours could be worked with advantage to 
production for short periods, continuous over- 
time very soon produced lassitude in the work- 
ers and adversely affected the quality and 
quantity of their work.” 

As a result of recommendations by the 
Health of Munition Workers’ Committee set. 
up by the Government to consider these ques- 
tions an order was made for munition fac- 
tories limiting the employment of women to 
the 60 hours permitted under the Factory and 
Workshop Act but within this limit allowing 
night work of women and 14 hours of work 
including meal times in a day. The employ- 
ment at night of girls between 16 and 18 was 
only permitted under special circumstances. 
and that of girls under 16 was forbidden. 
Boys over 16 and under 18 were allowed to 
work 65 hours a week by day and 63 by night. 


“The tendency to reduce hours continued, and 
by 1917 it was the exception for women and 
girls to be employed as long as 60 hours a week. 
Applications for some relaxation of the law were 
still numerous but the general tendency was to 
arrange for more elasticity in the daily limits 
of working hours while keeping the weekly 
maximum within that allowed under the Factory 
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ol) Sees The movement for reduced hours con- 
tinued through the intervening years and no 
serious disorganization of industry resulted when 
the Factories Act, 1937, which came into force 
on the Ist July, 1938, fixed 48 hours as the 
normal, maximum working week for women and 
young persons.” 


Conditions in Present War 


Referring to conditions at the beginning of 


the present war the report continues as fol- 
lows: 


“The situation in September, 1939, was in 
some respects materially different from that 
existing at the commencement of the War of 
1914-18. In the first place, as already men- 
tioned, the hours normally worked in industry 
had become much shorter; the ill-effects of 
continued long hours on production were 
widely recognized; and it was in most quar- 
ters appreciated that the hours worked in the 
last war had been excessive and that even if 
it were necessary as a temporary measure to 
resort to longer hours, the hours should not 
exceed 60 a week or rather less, and should 
subsequently be reduced where possible as in- 
dustry became better organized for war pur- 
poses. It was also widely recognized that the 
hours of juveniles under 16 should be rela- 
tively short. In the second place, very largely 
as a result of experience in the last war, great 
advances had been made, on a voluntary basis 
as well as by legal requirement, in the provi- 
sion of amenities for the comfort and welfare 
of the workers, which incidentally do much to 
maintain their health and cheerfulness and to 
counteract the effects of long or inconvenient 
hours of work. 

“Nevertheless many of the problems of 1914 
again had to be faced in 1939—demands from 
the Service Departments for greatly increased 
supplies, and in particular for an immediate 
increase from firms with the equipment and 
experience for providing the particular class 
of work required, dislocation due to the call- 
ing up of reservists, and an inclination to take 
the easy course of relying on continued over- 
time of the trained staff and to regard restric- 
tions on hours as an obstacle to production 
which should be swept away or disregarded in 
war time. 

“In these circumstances three considerations 
were prominent. First, it was necessary to 
agree freely to substantial overtime at the out- 
set so as to meet immediate difficulties and 
afford time, without holding up urgent sup- 
plies in the meanwhile, for inquiries into the 
actual needs of the case. Secondly, it was 
essential to make it clear to employers and 
workpeople that the Factories Act had not, 
gone by the Board, and that hours must be 
regulated, through its machinery, in accord- 
ance with a considered policy. Thirdly, it 
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was important that the position at individual 
factories should be reviewed at fairly short in- 
tervals, especially during the first few months 
of the war, to see that, with expansion of staff 
where reasonably practicable and the better 
organization of industry for war purposes, over- 
time would not be worked to a greater extent 
or for longer periods than necessary. 

“To assist in meeting the first point, it was 
arranged that, at the outset of the war, the 
Service Departments might inform their con- 
tractors, in cases where they thought this 
necessary, that they were provisionally auth- 
orized to work overtime subject to a maximum 
of 60 hours a week, and to make certain changes 
in starting and stopping times, but must at 
once approach the local Factory Inspector with 
a view to obtaining as soon as practicable an 
Order from the Home Secretary formally auth- 
orizing the precise relaxations of the Factorv 
Acts found to be necessary..... The arrange- 
mienty.d = iia5 was terminated at an early stage, 
so that authority to depart from the peace- 
time requirements of the Factories Act can 
now only be obtained through the Factory 
Inspectors and the Home Office.” 


Factory Inspection in War Time 


“In addition, Factory Inspectors were in- 
structed that on receiving applications for 
such authority they should as soon as possible 
have the case investigated and submit a 
special report to the Home Office, and that 
pending a decision the Inspector might, 
according to the circumstances, inform the 
firm that as a provisional and temporary 
measure he would not object to certain 
changes in hours. 

“On such an application, an Inspector visits 
the factory and reports as to the nature of 
the work for which an Emergency Order is 
desired, the classes of persons (i.e., women, 
young persons over 16 or under 16) whom it 
is proposed to employ for additional hours 
or in shifts and details of the proposed 
scheme of hours. The Inspector also inquires 
into the extent to which the workers con- 
cerned will be employed on work on behalf 
of the Crown, and as to which Government 
Departments are particularly concerned. He 
also reports on the conditions at the factory 
regarding the observance of the provisions 
of the Act as to the safety, health and 
welfare of the persons employed, and as to 
the views of the workers, especially on the 
proposed arrangement of hours and intervals 
for meals. If it should appear that workers 
living at a distance are employed at the factory 
he also ascertains whether adequate transport 
facilities are available at the times required. 
When shortage of workers is advanced ag a 
ground for the application for permission to 
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work extended hours, inquiries are made of 
local officers of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. Inspectors also consult 
local Trade Union representatives in connec- 
tion with such applications, and report their 
views to the Home Office... . 

“The general practice has been to make 
Orders in respect of particular factories or 
processes or departments and to limit their 
validity, in the first instance, to short periods 
of one, two or three months. Opportunity 
has thus been afforded to review the situation 
and to assess with greater accuracy than was 
possible in the first weeks of the War the 
position and needs of individual factories and 
the requirements of particular industries.” 


Extended Hours 


“By far the largest number of applications 
received have been for permission to employ 
women and young persons for daily or weekly 
hours in excess of those allowed by the 
Factories Act. Orders authorizing extended 
hours have been made in respect of 2,459 
factories; but the hours authorized were often 
shorter than those applied for, and in some 
cases the application was refused altogether. 

“As indicated earlier in this report, as much 
as 60 hours a week might have been worked 
in some cases at the beginning of the War, 
but when after inquiries a formal Order was 
made the maximum was reduced in almost 
every case to some figure not exceeding 57 
for women and young persons over 16 years 
of age. Many factory occupiers, to whom 
Orders were granted in September and 
October allowing 57 hours, have found that 
by the adoption of some measure of reorgan- 
ization they are able to maintain the neces- 
sary output with fewer working hours than 
they had at first regarded as essential, and 
when applying for a renewal of the original 
Order have proposed a reduction of the work- 
ing week to 54 hours or even less. More- 
over in 239 cases in which Orders allowing 
overtime working have been granted, the 
occupiers have stated on the expiry of the 
Order that they do not desire its renewal, 
at any rate for the present. 

“Work on Sunday (not in a shift system) 
has hardly ever been applied for; but it has 
been allowed in a few cases on some special 
Sunday or Sundays to enable some particu- 
larly urgent job or unforeseen emergency to 
be dealt with.” 


Two Day Shifts 


“As a method of securing increased output 
and at the same time avoiding the employ- 
ment of individual women and young persons 
over 16 years of age for a long day, Emer- 
gency Orders authorizing the employment of 
such persons on a system of two day-shifts 


with turns of eight hours have been granted 
—in the case of 299 factories. The usual 
hours worked are: Shift I, 6 turns a week 
from 6 am. to 2 pm., and Shift II, 5 turns 
(in cases of extreme urgency, 6 turns) from 
2p.m.to10p.m. The shifts alternate weekly 
or fortnightly subject to arrangements to 
meet the convenience of individual workers. 
It is .usual to impose a condition requiring 
the provision of a mess room (a class of 
welfare provision not usually required by the 
Act itself) and, where the Inspector’s in- 
quiries indicate that this is desirable, a con- 
dition to enable transport facilities to be 
secured for workers living at a distance.” 


Employment at Night 


“(t) Women (over 18)—Applications for 
authority to employ women at night have 
been relatively few and have been confined 
almost entirely to factories producing arma- 
ments, or engaged in processes incidental 
thereto; altogether 57 Orders have been made. 
The system authorized is usually one of the 
following :— 

(a) a system of three eight-hour shifts in 
the 24 hours, with an interval of at 
least half an hour for meals and rest 
in each turn; 

(b) a system of day and night shifts allow- 
ing a weekly total of working hours of 
about 54 for the day-shift and about 
50 for the night-shift. Under this 
system intervals for meals and _ rest, 
amounting to at least one hour, are 
required to be allowed during each turn. 


“In all but a few cases such Orders provide 
for a short Saturday and only five night 
turns a week. Care.is taken to ensure that 
suitable welfare facilities are provided: to 
supplement the welfare provisions of the Act 
itself, special conditions as to a messroom, 
adequate supervision, and suitable transport 
facilities are included in each Order per- 
mitting the employment of women at night. 
Except for a few cases where the workers 
have expressed a wish to remain permanently 
in the night-shift, the Orders require weekly 
or fortnightly alternation of the shifts. 

“(ui) Male young persons aged 16 years or 
over—Such persons are permitted by section 
81 of the Act to be employed in a system 
of shifts (including a night-shift) in certain 
specified industries and processes on work 
which is, by reason of the nature of the 
process, required to be carried on contin- 
uously day and night. The industries and 
processes to which the section applies are the 
smelting of iron ore, the manufacture of 
wrought iron, steel or tinplate, certain pro- 
cesses in which reverberatory or regenerative 
furnaces are used, the galvanising of sheet 
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metal or wire (except the pickling process), 
the manufacture of paper, and the manufac- 
ture of glass. The section permits the total 
hours worked by male young persons, 
employed in any of the systems of shifts 
authorized by the section, to exceed 48 in 
any week but not to exceed 56 in any week 
or 144 in any continuous period of three 
weeks. 

“Some applications have been received for 
a modification of the terms of this section, 
usually for a variation of arrangement of the 
turns, and in a few cases for an extension of 
the shift system to work on non-continuous 
processes. Twelve Orders have been made 
modifying or extending the system allowed by 
section 81. 

“Orders have also been made for 30 
factories allowing the employment of male 
young persons over 16 in a system of two 
day- and night-shifts or three eight-hour 
shifts. Eleven of these factories were 
engaged in the manufacture of aircraft or 
aircraft components, four in making wire 
ropes or cables, and 15 in miscellaneous 
processes in the manufacture of armaments. 
Special conditions were attached as to a 
messroom, and suitable transport facilities. 

“Sixty-two applications for Orders allowing 
the employment of women or young persons 
at night have been refused, at any rate for 
the time being, and in no case has authority 
for the night employment of girls under 18 
or of boys under 16 been given... .” 


Young Persons under 16 Years 


“ . . The Factories Act, 1937, which came 
into force on the Ist July, 1938, reduced 
their maximum weekly hours to 48 in all 
factories, and under section 71 the weekly 
hours of young persons under 16 years were 
further reduced to 44 from the Ist July, 1939, 
except in a few industries (e.g. the cotton and 
woollen textile industries). On the outbreak 
of War industry had not sufficiently adjusted 
itself to the recent reduction to 44 hours, and 
many hundreds of applications were received 
for permission to employ the young persons 
up to the 48 hours previously allowed. 

“During the early weeks of the War many 
firms, particularly in the engineering indus- 
try, and firms engaged in making blinds and 
other articles urgently required owing to the 
restrictions imposed on lighting, were per- 
mitted to employ young persons under 16 
years of age up to 47 or 48 hours a week 
for a short period rarely longer than two 
months. This relaxation was granted to 
enable the firms in question to increase output 
immediately and to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of adopting other measures, e.g., the 
absorption and training of additional workers 
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or some rearrangement of the work to main- 
tain the necessary production. Many factory 
occupiers took such effective measures during 
the short period for which the concession 
was granted that, by the time their Orders 
expired, they found it unnecessary to employ 
these young persons beyond the statutory 
maximum of 44 hours. Some firms have been 
able to meet the difficulty of maintaining 
balance of production by availing themselves 
of the Young Persons Under Sixteen (Factory 
Hours Modification Regulations). These 
Regulations allow different periods of employ- 
ment to be fixed for two different sets of 
such persons (or if H.M. Inspector of Fac- 
tories for the district approves, more than 
two sets) subject to certain specified condi- 
tions, thus enabling juveniles to be employed 
in the factory over the whole period of 
employment of 11 hours (between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m.) but limiting the hours of any indi- 
vidual juvenile to the statutory maxima of 
44 in a week and nine hours in a day. 


“There are, however, some cases where the 
refusal of a concession for young persons 
under 16 years would result in serious dis- 
location and loss of output, especially where 
the work of the young persons is very closely 
linked with that of older persons with whom 
they work, either as members of a team or 
as assistants. ‘This is particularly the case 
in the ship-building and ship-repairing trades 
and in some classes of engineering work, 
where the nature of the work done by boys, 
e.g. rivet heating for riveters, or rivet catch- 
ing and holding-up, or “pulling” or assisting 
drop-hammer smiths, or acting as moulders’ 
assistants in foundries, is such that there are 
strong grounds for allowing them to work 
somewhat longer hours during the emergency. 
In the circumstances Orders permitting the 
employment of male young persons under 16 
years up to 47 or 48 hours a week have been 
granted to a number of firms in these indus- 
tries after full investigation into each par- 
ticular case. 


“During the early months of the War, short- 
term Orders permitting the employment of 
young persons under 16 years of age for 
hours in excess of 44, but not exceeding 48 
a week, were granted to 489 factories of which 
302 were engaged in general engineering and 
48 in ship-building and marine engineering. 
Three hundred and twelve of these Orders 
were not renewed. In many cases the firms 
concerned did not find it necessary to apply 
for renewal, and in others renewal was 
refused. At the end of the five months under 
review, there were in operation 133 Orders 
allowing the employment of these young 
persons for hours between 44 and 48 in a 
weekhniyts” 
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Subsequent Developments 


“A tendency towards standardization of 
emergency hours in some industries leads to 
the making of Orders on similar lines. Such 
an Order, allowing up to 54 hours for women 
and young persons over 16 (subject again to 
permission to use the Order being obtained 
from the Superintending Inspector), was made 
by the Secretary of State on the 22nd Jan- 
uary for factories in which certain articles 
of clothing are made. This Order had not 
been used up to the 27th January. 

“Similar Orders have since been made for 
the woollen and worsted textile industry 
(allowing up to 54 hours) and for cotton 
spinning and weaving (allowing up to 554 
hours). In the case of cotton, employers’ 
and workers’ representatives have entered into 
formal agreements as to overtime working up 
to 554 hours, and have set up Joint Com- 
mittees to consider proposals for overtime 


working in any particular factory. The 
Superintending Inspectors concerned are in 
close touch with these Committees. 


“Tt will be seen from the foregoing that 
notwithstanding the exceptional demands 
being made upon industry for increased and 
accelerated production to meet the War emer- 
gency the hours and conditions of employ- 
ment of women and young persons are being 
kept under supervision and control. 


“The experience of the present emergency 
is necessarily limited and, as the War con- 
tinues, fresh problems for industry in the 
matter of production and output will almost 
certainly arise. It is, however, the policy of 
the Government while authorizing, where 
necessary, hours which would not be permis- 
sible in peace time, not to authorize hours 
which are found in the light of experience 
and of scientific investigation to be detri- 
mental to health or efficient production.” 


Married Women and Private Industry in U.S.A. 


To secure information as to the prevailing 
practice on the employment of married women, 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
sought an expression from representative com- 
panies—not only manufacturing concerns but 
stores, financial companies, and others. In- 
formation was received from 484 companies, 
with a total employment of 1,150,646. The 
results of this survey are summarized in the 
May issue of The Woman Worker (published 
by the United States Department of Labor) 
in the following paragraphs: 

The conclusion of the Conference Board is 
that in probably a large majority of cases 
no definite position had been taken one way 
or the other; the more general practice was to 
leave the policy sonewhat flexible. Prac- 
tically three-fourths of ‘the companies said 
they had no definite fixed policy concerning 
women factory employees who married, and 
nearly 60 per cent had none regarding their 
office employees. _ 

Well over half the plants encourage or 
permit their women employees, whether in 
plant or office, to remain at work after 
marriage. Altogether, women plant employees 


in about 92 per cent of the companies and 
women office workers in practically 77 per 
cent may continue in their jobs under some 
circumstances. 

The policy of forbidding office women to 
remain after marriage is most general in the 
52 financial companies (including banks and 
insurance ‘companies), 34 of which require 
that women leave if they marry. Of the 372 
manufacturing concerns, only 52 require office 
women and 31 require factory women to give 
up their jobs at marriage. Only 3 of the 26 
mercantile establishments require saleswomen 
and office workers to give up their jobs. 

Statements cited from employers include 
the following. 

“There is no question but that from the 
employer’s standpoint there will be a distinct 
loss if he attempts to dismiss all married 
women from his organization. 

“We do not believe that employers should 
set up restrictions regarding employment of 
married women, 

“They are not valued by domestic value 
but by job value.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, MARCH, 1940 


A ee accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 11,903, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 1,093,930 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,982 having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 248,607 persons, 10-8 per cent of 
whom were without employment on April 1. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were’ without 
employment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1940, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was considerable seasonal curtailment 
in industrial employment at April 1, according 
to information tabulated in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 11,903 establish- 
ments whose staffs aggregated 1,093,930 per- 
Sons, compared with 1,109,526 in the preceding 
month. This reduction of 15,596 workers 
lowered the index from 113-5 at March 1, 
to 111-9 at the date under review, when it 
was 6-7 per cent above that of 104:9 at 
April 1, 1939. The latest index was also 
higher than at the beginning of April in 
any other year for which statistics are avail- 
able; the previous maximum was that of 
110-4 at April 1, 1929. The average for the 
calendar year 1926 is taken as 100 in caleu- 
lating these indexes. 


In seventeen of the nineteen preceding 
years of the record, employment at April 1 
has shown a downward movement, due to 
the completion of the season’s logging opera- 
tions in many camps in the Eastern and 
Central Provinces, and before appreciable 
numbers of workers have been absorbed into 
the industries whose active seasons open in 
the spring and early summer. The general 
contraction at the latest date was rather 
smaller than that recorded at April 1, 1939, 
being also slightly less than the average in 
the experience of past years. Accordingly, 
the index, after adjustment for seasonal 
variation, advanced fractionally, standing at 
118-5, as compared with 118-3 at March 1 
1940. 

There was important shrinkage in logging 
at April 1, 1940, when 26,263 men were 


? 


released from work in the woods; this decline 
was substantially larger than that recorded at 
the same date last spring, and also consider- 
ably exceeded the average loss at April 1 
in the years since 1920. Mining was season- 
ally quiet, and there was a falling-off in 
employment in transportation and hotels and 
restaurants. On the other hand, manufac- 
turing showed further improvement, and there 
were additions to staffs in communications, 
construction, laundering and dry cleaning 
establishments and trade. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted indexes at April 1 in recent years 


are as follows:—1940, 111-9; 1939, 104-9; 
1938, 105-0; 1937, 103-0; 1936, 97-4; 1935, 
93°4; 1934, 91-3; 1933, 76:0; 1932, 87-5: 


1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8. 1929, 110-4 and 1928, 
102-3. 

For April 1, 1989, statistics had been 
received from 11,493 firms, whose employees 
had numbered 1,015,632, as compared with 
1,031,679 in the preceding month. The general 
index had then stood at 104-9. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


Statistics of the employment afforded have 
been collected in recent months from banks, 
trust companies and stock exchange firms. 
At the beginning of April, 409 firms and 
branches in these lines of business reported 
staffs aggregating 33,498 persons, compared 


with 33,458 in the preceding month. The 
addition of these figures to the returns 
furnished in the manufacturing, logging, 


mining, transportation, communications, con- 
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struction, services and trade industries brings 
the total number of employees included in 
the April 1 survey of employment to 1,127,428 
in 12,312 establishments, but leaves unaltered 
the index of 111-9 calculated from data for 
the industries above enumerated; when the 
employees of the co-operating financial insti- 
tutions were added to the general figures for 
March 1, the index was lowered from 113-5 
to 113-4. The comparable index for April 1, 
1939, was 105-0, while without the figures for 
the co-operating financial institutions it was 
104:9, as given above. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Industrial activity in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta showed seasonal declines at 
April 1, while in Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba and British Columbia there was a 
moderately upward movement. The general 
level of employment in all five economic 
areas was higher than at the same date in 
1939; in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario, it was also higher than in any other 
April in the years for which data are avail- 
able (ie., since 1920), while in the Prairie 
Provinces the favourable comparison goes 
back to 1931, and in British Columbia, to 
1930. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a_ large 
seasonal decrease in the Maritime Provinces; 
little change was reported in Prince Edward 
Island, while in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick considerable curtailment was indicated. 
The 829 co-operating employers reduced their 
payrolls from 86,030 persons at March 1 to 
82,874 at the beginning of April. Logging 


showed a decided seasonal contraction, over 
2:900 men being released from bush. work, 
while employment in transportation and rail- 
way construction and maintenance moderately 
declined. On the other hand, manufacturing 
reported gains, mainly in lumber mills. 
Communications, building and road construc- 
tion and trade also showed advances. Employ- 
ment generally was brisker than at the 
beginning of April, 1939, when smaller losses 
had been reported; statements for April 1 
of last year were received from 814 firms 
employing 73,458 workers, 1,042 fewer than at 
March 1, 1939. 


Quebec. — Manufacturing, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance 
and trade showed heightened activity in 
Quebec. The gains in manufacturing extended 
to many industrial divisions, but were most 
pronounced in the iron and steel and textile 
groups. On the other hand, mining was 
rather quieter and there were very large, 
seasonal losses in logging camps, which 
reported the release of over 11,100 men. 
Data were tabulated from 2,963  establish- 
ments in Quebec, with 320,894 employees, as 
against 327,036 at March 1. The index, at 
112-2 at April 1, 1940, was some three points 
higher than at the same date of last year, 
the curtailment then indicated having been 
on a larger scale. The trend has been 
retrogressive in seventeen of the nineteen 
preceding Aprils for which information is 
available; the decrease at the latest date was 
below normal according to the experience of 
this period. 

At April 1, 1939, statistics had been 
furnished by 2,828 employers, whose payrolls 
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Canada 

BAT a Wy) LOD Tina ici Se eon tine cea te er cce Okey Vera IcLavare han ee 97-4 
Apres: 1928 6s dah h Ss CAI cao itistaclies a ae eteed 102°3 
ADE a O20 oe oi ey Cacao] alae 0 abate Sat im BA et Sa aa 110-4 
Apr LOS « doutecnel ae ie Cente ss rea elraeuaeats 107-8 
Apreylh1980 aes ete ianie aaa adit, 2 arenes 99-7 
Apr) 1 98 2 speeds Merde Uisitucipiasiele Stan dues ue alee ames 87-5 
Apr sis LOSS ts oes Rt Ree Cae eins tenon, Whe alae cone 76-0 
Aprols 1984 bbe cht ORS oe Sd al dae erats 91:3 
Apres IPOS Se oa acs SENT cic on aes come ened 93+4 
ADRs LOS 6 ii vou Alpen sue eel too ieeseaet nN ee 97-4 
APP TTOS Tee, Leena ete eens) ieee in ems 103-0 
APT TESS ey ey are eee 3 cee ts: acs eazy eee iets hats 105-0 
Apts A A9So Pe tate sro CAR AEA oe sete 104-9 
SST Wy phd 940 coe See ste teralicdoyed sce rays caterers oteerenslebeete 116-2 
Heb tr. fae bcs Me GIOee on EN ee 5 lees 114-4 
Mar! Upset oe tthe}. Se: eee aber 113-5 
Aprilia. eee se hola acess cies cia race rice oT ae 111-9 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Areas a8: at ADE: 1, 10405 scissile «tracts emis 100-0 








Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
88-3 85:0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
78°3 73°1 78-3 78:3 68-8 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
103-6 107-4 109°6 89-4 100-2 
99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 
118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
118-4 116-0 120-2 100:8 100-0 
116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
111-8 112-2 118-8 96-7 102-8 

7-6 29-3 43-3 11:5 8-3 


peuedrompeery Sun FRY, Wt. | "sage 3 PUNRIE: Pte ad Tee eee a ee! 
Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Industries Relative | Apr. 1, March, | Apr. 1, Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | Apr/t,” | Apr. 1, 

Weight 1940 1940 1939 1938 193 1936 1935 
MANUFACTURING....... Poco. 58-0 123-4 122-6 107-1 110-8 110-8 101-1 93-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2°3 132-0 131-3 122-4 121-1 119-9 109-7 102-5 
Fur and products.............ee000 2 110-1 107-2 95-1 91-2 92-5 88-6 79:5 
Leather and products............... 2-4 124-9 126-8 112-7 109-2 117-3 111-6 107-3 

Boots and shoes............. epeisieie 1:5 122-8 124-9 115-1 113-3 120-9 115-9 113-2 
Lumber and products............... 3-9 79:5 80:5 72-4 74-2 77-0 67-6 63-0 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-1 66-6 67-4 60-9 61-2 63-8 57-1 49-8 

RUrgurerce cicnceeless eae ceis 7 90-3 90-0 83-4 82-5 88-3 77-1 72-6 

Other lumber products............ 1-1 114-2 117-0 100-4 108-9 109-6 93-2 96-7 
Musical instruments................ “1 59-6 54-0 47-2 47-3 44-8 Say 29-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:2 115-1 115-8 104:8 105-2 101-8 97-1 90-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6°3 110:8 111:3 104-5 105-4 105-6 97-6 92-7 

Pulpandipaperssrccsn ec. useceoe. 2-7 97-5 98-5 90-1 95-4 95-4 85-8 80-8 

Paper products...... Wale cu tecfeie Meperezs 1:0 139-8 141-9 130-2 131-0 133-1 117-6 107-1 

Printing and publishing........... 2-6 117-8 117:3 114-0 109-8 109-6 106-2 103-5 
Rubber productay LACM, Saas 1:3 109-3 108-1 105-4 100-4 102-1 96-1 92-7 
Mextile products... cc. 74s cos cecceee 11:5 144-4 142-7 120-5 124-4 127-3 118-7 111-9 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-4 158-0 156-7 126-3 130-8 140-9 132-3 123 -6 

Cotton yarn and cloth............ 2-2 122-0 121-3 94-2 98-7 101-0 92-8 84-3 

Woollen yarn and cloth........... 1-0 170-9 169-8 124-9 124-9 151-1 142-3 132-6 

Artificial silk and silk goods...... 9 512-9 507-4 474-6 498-1 547-4 519-8 504-9 

Hosiery and knit goods......,.... 2-1 141-2 138-1 120-6 125-5 125-7 124-7 118-4 

Garments and personal furnishings. 3-8 136-3 134°6 118-0 123-6 120-3 108-9 102-4 

Other textile products............. 1-2 132-8 131-9 110-2 106-1 110-3 98-2 96-7 
Tobaccowdiiis See leon nuke 1:3 165-6 172-2 110-8 120-8 105-4 124-2 114-5 
Beverages Stueeieae see etscesecceresee 8 164-3 165-9 164-0 159-0 153-7 133-2 122-9 
Chemicals and allied products...... 2-0 182-0 180-7 156-5 160-9 149-2 135-7 128-0 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 9 85:3 83-0 76:8 77-4 82-1 71-4 59-9 
Electric light and power............ 1:5 130:6 130-7 123-5 119-0 111-3 112-5 106-9 
Electrical apparatus................ 1-8 142-3 139-4 124-5 135-8 133-7 116-0 106-0 
Tron and steel products.............. 14-3 118-9 116-7 95-8 105-8 106-6 93-2 84-3 

Crude, rolled and forged products. . 1:7 148-7 150-4 119-1 132-2 137-8 113-8 88-4 

Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 131-0 126-9 114-0 124-6 123-7 99-5 87-4 

Agricultural implements.......... 6 75-4 71-4 61-1 76-7 72-0 66-5 59-6 

Land vehicles SCHOLES IC ences 6-2 112-0 110-2 90-5 99-7 101-8 94-8 89-4 

Automobiles and parts.......... 2-1 163-4 156-5 147-6 155-5 166-8 149-3 156-6 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing... +5 128-3 103-5 67-1 85-4 72:8 63-5 66-6 

Heating appliances............... “4 128-4 130-9 121-6 116-1 121-7 105-6 90-0 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)... 8 132-6 132-5 101-3 124-0 114-6 81-3 67-9 

Foundry and machine shop 

PROCES i cisco ae ald vscokntoie elataornia etn 6 120-1 121-5 101-3 115-9 118-2 98-7 89-6 

Other iron and steel products...... 2:3 124-3 122-5 99-6 103-2 105-2 88-2 80-9 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-5 173-0 171-0 154-7 155-1 148-9 131-5 116-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:2 161-7 158-7 146-1 149-8 140-9 130-8 126-8 
Miscellaneouss).2). rv seec cette ie on +5 153-8 152-2 134-3 134-5 129-7 121-5 117-4 

EOGOIN Gers sik weds aneveteeaes 9-4 90-0 179:1 64-0 115-0 132-5 102-6 104-3 
MIN ENG) Midas kicies oh tineie a oivatd ate uleuicy 7.0 164-4 167-1 157-4 151-3 146-0 128-2 117-7 
MOA ee tied tine ah Gite adele cette 9.3 89-7 94-1 87-6 89-0 87-8 88-6 88-3 
pea es tomate DS ees on hee 3 4-0 350-2 350-2 333-6 307-6 290-7 237-5 Ae 
n-metallic minerals (except coal). . 124: 125-4 119-1 118-3 118-3 92- . 
COMMUNICATIONG............... 2-0 83-2 82-2 81-2 82-5 81-4 77.7 77.7 
ie mires hare Re hc terlste Marans : 89-8 91-7 89-2 90-8 90-0 86-0 ae 

ClEDHONES er ns lod chase nee tice. ie 81- 79-6 79-0 80-2 79-1 5: : 

TRANSPORTATION ch...i0 blew se nes 9-2 82-8 83-0 79.3 78-5 79.5 78-5 76-3 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 125-1 125-4 119-4 110-9 116-4 113-2 108-3 
Steam railways....... Fie isle ey Kale 75.5 75-6 71-0 72.9 72-6 722 69-4 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 1 61-6 62:1 65-2 65-7 64-1 63-8 66-7 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

THNANCE eo cecveteaeas cos dees 6-6 59-6 55-4 91-6 71°6 53-7 71-8 80-2 
Bulging cme a ttt ntads teenie tetas 1:8 45-9 44-4 43-4 43-9 36-3 52-2 45-2 
Highway PACIOCORS GOCE ORE Uae 2-7 78°3 67:3 182-7 116-6 69:3 111-9 143-4 
RGIWAV aime at tom cae ois ctceine 2-1 56:3 55-9 55-5 57-5 56-8 54-8 56-9. 

BER VICHSE, cee needa occ cok 2-7 133-4 132-6 131-4 129-8 122-7 118-5 111-4 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-6 127-1 128-6 125-7 123-0 114-2 111-2 106-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-1 144-6 139-7 141-2 141-4 134-6 127-6 116-4 

ALD Oates octane Ss tale eee eas 12-1 137-6 134-9 131-1 127-1 127-5 121-0 117-4 
ROtALI AS eee cate nite oaiteslos stdercel valent 9-1 142-9 139-5 136-5 132-3 134-4 127-2 123-5 
Wholesaler icine ssractedtocans 06 se ote 3-0 123-7 123-0 117-6 115-3 111-9 106-7 103-4 

ALDINDUST RIBS eo wheat cee. 100-0 111-9 113-5 104-9 105-0 103-0 97-4 93-4 





1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table I. 


returns for the same date in 1939, when their 
staffs aggregated 426,204. Employment was 
then at a lower level, the index standing at 


had included 310,584 men and women, as 
compared with 320,258 in the preceding month. 
Ontario—Employment showed a contrac- 


tion in Ontario, where 5,201 firms had reduced 
their forces by 4,750 workers since the pre- 
ceding month, bringing them to 473,266 at 
April 1. A rather larger loss had been 
registered by the 5,026 establishments making 


108-0, compared with 118-8 at the latest date. 
The experience since 1920 shows that activity 
customarily declines in Ontario at the 
beginning of April, there having been curtail- 
ment of operations in sixteen of the nineteen 
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previous years for which data are available; 
the shrinkage at the date under review was 
slightly less than average. 

Manufacturing reported heightened activity 
as compared with the preceding month, the 
greatest improvement being in iron and steel 
plants, although the trend was also favour- 
able in the lumber, textile, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal and other divisions. On the 
other hand, pulp and paper, beverage and 
leather factories were slacker. In the non- 


the last nineteen years. The Prairie index, 
at 96-7 at the latest date, was five points 
above that at April 1, 1939, being also higher 
than at the same date in any other year since 
1931. While firms in Manitoba _ reported 
slight improvement at the beginning of April 
of the present year, the trend in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta was unfavourable. An analysis 
of the returns by industry shows that most 
of the decrease in the Prairie Provinces as a 
whole was of a seasonal character in coal- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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manufacturing industries, mining, building and 
road construction and maintenance and trade 
showed improvement. Logging, however, 
released a large number of men as the season’s 
operations drew to a close, and the railway 
construction and maintenance division was 
also quieter. 

Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
early spring, employment in the Prairie Prov- 
inces as a whole declined at April 1; the 
reduction was smaller than that noted at the 
same date in 1939, but approximated the 
average loss indicated in the early spring in 


mining and logging; railway construction and 
maintenance and transportation, however, were 
also slacker. On the other hand, manufac- 
turing, building and trade afforded rather 
more employment. The working forces of 
the 1,698 co-operating employers aggregated 
126,324 persons, compared with 128,711 at 
March 1. 

The establishments furnishing information 
at the same date of last year had numbered 
1,664, with a personnel of 118,337. " 


British Columbia—A seasonal advance was 
indicated in British Columbia, according to 
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returns tabulated by the Bureau from 1,212 
firms with 90,572 employees, or 839 more 
than in their last report. The increase was 
not equal to that noted, on the average, at 
April 1 in previous years of the record, being 
also smaller than the gain recorded at the 
same date of last spring. However, the 
volume of employment reported was rather 
greater than at April 1 of 1939, or of any 
other year since 1930. There was a falling- 
off at the date under review in manufactur- 
ing; this took place mainly in the lumber 
division, while iron and steel products were 
more active. Mining was also quieter. On 
the other hand, there was improvement in 
construction and trade. At the beginning of 
April of last year, the 1,161 co-operating 
establishments had reported 87,049 employees, 
compared with 84,012 in the preceding month. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Industrial activity increased in six of the 
eight centres for which employment data are 
segregated. There were gains in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, where they ranged from 0-6 per 
cent in Montreal to 3-9 per cent in Windsor. 
In Quebec City and Hamilton, on the other 
hand, the trend was downward. The level of 
employment in each of these centres, except 
Quebec, was higher than at April 1 in any 
other of the last eight or ten years; in Quebec, 
the latest index was lower than at the 
beginning of April, 1939, but it was higher 
than at that date in preceding years since 
1931. 


Montreal—There was an advance in indus- 
trial activity in Montreal, according to 1,758 
firms who reported 169,411 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 168,363 at March 1. 
This increase, which was seasonal in character, 
approximated the average gain at April 1 in 
earlier years of the record, although it was 
somewhat smaller than that indicated at the 
same date in 1939. Manufacturing generally 
showed improvement at April 1, 1940, from 
the preceding month, textile and iron and 
steel plants reporting the greatest increases in 
personnel. Transportation, services and trade 
also afforded rather more employment, but 
construction was quieter. The 1,656 establish- 
ments from which returns were received for 
April 1, 1939, had reported 157,774 employees, 
compared with 156,460 in the preceding month; 
the index then was several points lower than 
that of 108-8 at the beginning of April, 1940, 
when it was higher than in any other April 
of the record, except that of 1930. 


Quebec—Manufacturing and trade showed 
heightened activity in Quebec City, while 


transportation, construction and hotels and 
restaurants were somewhat slacker. There was 
a decrease of 73 in the working forces of the 
209 employers making returns, who had 15,008 
on their payrolls at April 1. A small gain 
had been indicated by the 206 firms co-oper- 
ating at the beginning of April in 1939, whose 
staffs aggregated 16,514; the index was then 
ten points higher than that of 108-1 at the 
latest date. 


Toronto—Toronto businessmen reported 
improvement over the preceding month. Most 
of the betterment took place in trade and 
manufacturing; within the latter, there were 
increases in iron and steel, textiles and some 
other divisions, while the trend was downward 
in paper product and leather plants. The 
working forces of the 1,786 employers furnish- 
ing statistics totalled 149,135 persons, compared 
with 147,509 at March 1. Employment was 
in greater volume than at the corresponding 
date of last year, when a smaller advance had 
been indicated by the 1,711 concerns reporting; 
their payrolls had included 135,196 men and 
women. The index at April 1, 1940, stood at 
115-9, the highest figure for that date in any 
year since 1930. 


Ottawa.—Improvement was noted in Ot- 
tawa, there being moderate gains in manu- 
facturing and trade. Construction, on the 
other hand, was quieter. An aggregate staff 
of 15,007 workers was employed by the 231 
establishments whose statistics were tabulated, 
and who had 14,785 in their last report. The 
index, at 110-6, was slightly higher than that 
of 107-3 at the same date of last year, when 
an increase had also been recorded. State- 
ments had then been compiled from 225 firms 
with 14618 employees. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing showed a falling- 
off, particularly in the iron and steel division, 
while there was an upward movement in trade 
and building construction. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 332 employers with 37,949 persons 
on their paylists, or 214 fewer than at March 
1. The level of employment was higher than 
at April 1, 1939, although an advance had 
then been indicated by the 322 co-operating 
establishments, whose payrolls had included 
32,109 men and women. 


Windsor—The trend in Windsor continued 
favourable, according to data received from 
194 firms employing 21,445 workers, as against 
20,633 at the beginning of March. Manufac- 
turing was more active, especially in the iron 
and steel division, and trade also showed some 
improvement. Employment on the whole was 
in greater volume than in April of last year; 
197 concerns had then provided work for 
19,214 persons. 
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Winnipeg —Industrial activity increased in 
Winnipeg, the staffs of the 528 establishments 
furnishing statistics aggregating 41,630, as 
compared with 41,217 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing was brisker, and construction 
and trade also reported an upward movement. 
A falling-off on the whole had been noted at 
April 1, 1939, when information had been re- 
ceived from 521 employers with a personncl 
of 38,311; the index was then several points 
lower, standing at 88-3, as compared with 95:4 
at the date under review. 


Vancouver—Improvement was recorded in 
Vancouver, according to 533 firms with a staff 
of 37,588, as compared with 36,990 in the pre- 
ceding month. There was a decline in ship- 
ping, but manufacturing, construction, ser- 
vices and trade showed heightened activity. 
A smaller increase had been indicated at the 
beginning of April of last year, and employ- 
ment in that city was then at a lower level. 
The index stood at 111°5 at the latest date, 
compared with 107-4 at April 1, 1939, when the 
506 co-operating establishments had reported 
35,504 men and women on their paylists. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Further seasonal improve- 
ment was recorded in manufacturing at the 
beginning of April, when the number reported 
as having work in these industries was rather 
greater than in any other month for which 
data are available. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated returns from 6,542 
establishments which employed 633,847 opera- 
tives at the latest date, as compared with 
629,639 at the beginning of March. The April 
1 index (1926 = 100), stood at 123-4, as com- 
pared with 122-6 in the preceding month, and 
with 107-1 at April 1, 1939. The highest 
April index in earlier years since 1920 was that 
of 116-5 in 1929. In the period before the 
outbreak of the present war, the recorded peak 
months had been August, 1929, and October, 
1937, when the indexes were 121:6 and 121-7, 
respectively. 

Despite the unusual activity generally re- 
ported in manufacturing at the first of April, 
the gain from March was slightly below the 
average indicated in the last nineteen years; 
this was probably due to the maintenance of 
staffs at an exceptionally high level in the 
last six months. As a result, the seasonally- 
corrected index fractionally declined, falling 
from 125-2 at March 1, to 124-4 at the begin- 
ning of April, 1940. 

The largest increases in personnel reported 
at the date under review were in textiles and 
iron and steel; these were seasonal in char- 
acter, but they rather exceeded the average 
April gain recorded in the period, 1921-1939. 
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Electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal, clay, 
glass and stone and other non-metallic min- 
eral products, chemical, rubber, musical in- 
strument and animal food factories also showed 
improvement. On the other hand, the leather, 
lumber, pulp and paper, vegetable food and 
tobacco industries afforded less employment. 

The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers in manufacturing at April 1 in the 
years since 1927 (average, 1926 = 100) :—1940, 
123-4; 1939, 107-1; 1938, 110-8; 1937, 110°8; 
1936, 101-1; 1935, 93-9; 1934, 88-1; 1933, 76-0; 
1932, 87:3; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 111-3; 1929, 116:5 
and 1928, 106-6. 

The 6,283 manufacturers furnishing statistics 
for April 1, 1939, had employed 546.555 workers, 
a slight increase in comparison with their pay- 
rolls in the preceding month. The index for 
the beginning of April in the present year was 
15-2 per cent higher than that of 107-1 at 
April 1, 1939. 

Animal Products, Edible—Improvement. 
was noted in dairies and fish canneries, while 
meat-packing establishments were rather 
quieter. Statements were tabulated from 299 
firms employing 25,637 workers, as against 
25,495 at the beginning of March. A larger 
increase had been recorded at April 1, 1939, 
but activity was then at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—A decline was shown 
in the leather group, according to statements 
from 340 employers whose payrolls aggregated 
25,766 at the beginning of April, or 394 fewer 
than in the preceding month. A gain had 
been indicated at April 1 a year ago, when 
the index of employment stood at 112-7, com- 
pared with 124-9 at the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—A downward trend 
was noted in Jumber-using factories, there be- 
ing a decrease of 530 persons in the staffs of 
the 952 co-operating manufacturers; they had 
43,010 employees, as compared with 43,540 at 
March 1, 1940. The loss was contra-seasonal, 
according to the experience of earlier years of 
the record, although a reduction had also been 
reported at the beginning of April in 1938 and 
1939. The index, at 79-5 at April 1, 1940, was 
some seven points higher than at the same 
date of last year. 


Plant Products, Edible —There was a falling- 
off in employment in vegetable foods in the 
period under review; flour and cereal and 
sugar and syrup factories reported heightened 
activity, but fruit and vegetabie canneries and 
chocolate and confectionery plants were 
slacker. Returns were tabulated from 538 
firms whose payrolls aggregated 35,160 per- 
sons, aS compared with 35,366 at March 1. 
The index was several points higher than at. 


‘the beginning of April, 1939, when a gain had. 


been noted. 
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Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper and paper product manu- 
facturing was slightly downward, while print- 
ing and publishing afforded more employment. 
Data were received from 718 firms employing 
68,767 workers, as compared with 69,096 in 
their last report. On the whole, greater 
activity was indicated in these industries than 
at April 1, 1939, when there had also been 4 
decline from the preceding month. 


Rubber Products—Rubber works were more 
active, 149 men and women being added to the 
reported staffs, which totalled 13,663 in 53 
establishments. An advance had also been 
shown at the same date last year, when the 
index was rather lower. 


Textile Products—There was further im- 
provement, on the whole, in textiles, chiefly 
in garment and personal furnishings, knitting, 
cotton and silk factories. The average change 
at April 1 in the nineteen preceding years 
for which data are available has been an in- 
crease, so that the gain at the date under 
review was seasonal. Statements were com- 
piled from 1,218 manufacturers with 125,597 
employees, or 1,493 more than at March 1, 
1940. Most of the advance took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. The situation was de- 
cidedly more favourable than at the corres- 
ponding date of last year; the expansion then 
reported had been on a smaller scale. 


Tobacco—Seasonal reductions in employ- 
ment were recorded in this group, 542 persons 
being released from the working forces of the 
46 co-operating establishments, which em- 
ployed 13,664 workers at the date under review. 
The curtailment took place largely in Quebec. 
The index was higher than in the spring of 
last year, when much greater losses had been 
noted. 


Beverages——The tendency was slightly down- 
ward in this division, there being curtailment 
in distilled and malt liquor manufacturing, 
which more than offset improvement in soft 
drink plants. Returns were tabulated from 
148 establishments with 8,939 men and women 
on their staffs, compared with 9,027 at March 
1. Employment in the beverage group was 
in much the same volume as at the beginning 
of April, 1939; a small gain had then been 
indicated. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Three hun- 
dred and nineteen plants turning out chemicals 
and allied products reported 21,480 employees, 
as compared with 21,327 in their last return. 
The greatest improvement was in Ontario and 
British Columbia. Although the general ad- 
vance was not equal to that noted at the cor- 
responding date in 1939, the index then was 
many points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
an increase in the personnel of building mate- 
rial works, 219 of which employed 9,611 work- 
ers, aS against 9,357 in their last report. Larger 
additions to staffs had been made at April 1, 
1939, but employment then in these industries 
was not so active as at the date under review. 


Electric Light and Power—A falling-off was 
shown in this group, in which 103 plants re- 
ported 16,574 employees, or seven fewer than 
at the beginning of March. Employment was 
brisker than at April 1, 1939; a small loss had 
also then been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was moderate 
improvement in electrical appliance factories, 
according to the 126 co-operating firms, who 
had 19,352 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 18,959 in their last report. A slight in- 
crease had been noted at April 1, 1939, when 
the index was some eighteen points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were re- 
ceived from 932 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 2,865 workers to 
156,050 at the beginning of April. There were 
gains in the boiler, engine and tank, machinery, 
agricultural implement, automobile, shipbuild- 
ing and many other divisions; crude, rolled 
and forged products, heating appliance and 
foundries and machine shops, however, released 
some employees. Considerably heightened ac- 
tivity was shown in Quebec, Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia, while there was a smaller gain 
in Manitoba, with a similar decline in the 
Maritime Provinces. Moderate additions to 
the personnel had been recorded in the same 
period of last year. The index number then 
was much lower than that of 118-9 at April 1, 
1940; this was the highest figure in the decade. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 196 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 27,241 persons, as 
against 26,915 at March 1. There were in- 
creases in the smelting and refining, aluminum 
product and other divisions. The improve- 
ment was chiefly in Ontario. Employment was 
in much greater volume than at the beginning 
of April in 19389. An advance had then also 
been indicated. 


Mineral Products—Expansion was shown in 
these industries at the beginning of April, 
according to data received from 99 establish- 
ments, in which 12,884 persons were employed, 
or 240 more than in the preceding month. The 
level of employment in this group was higher 
than in the corresponding period of last year, 
when a slight loss had been shown. 


Logging 
Continued and larger losses of a seasonal 
character were reported in logging camps, 440 
of which reduced their payrolls from 52,753 
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men at March 1, to 26,490 at the date under 
review; the number laid-off was above the 
average, according to the experience of pre- 
ceding years of the record. The most exten- 
sive curtailment at the beginning of April was 
in Quebec and Ontario, but the movement was 
also downward in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces. In British Columbia, on the other 
hand, slight improvement was noted. The sea- 
sonal contractions reported at the same date 
of last year had involved the release of a 
much smaller number of workers, but the index 
then was many points lower than at April 1, 
1940, when it stood at 90-0. 
Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was a falling-off in employment 
in coal-mines during the period being re- 
viewed; this mainly occurred in the Prairie 
coal fields, but there were also small losses 
in the Maritime Provinces and British Colum- 
bia. Data were received from 107 operators, 
whose staffs included 24,617 employees, as 
against 25,838 in their last report. Activity 
was slightly greater than in the spring of last 
year, when larger declines had been reported. 


Metallic Ores—Returns were received from 
209 firms in this group, employing 43,626 
workers, or practically the same number as at 
the beginning of March. A decrease had been 
indicated at the same date in 1939, and the 
index then stood at 333-6, compared with 
350:2 at the first of April in the present year. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal—A 
slight reduction was reported in the staffs of 
the 99 firms furnishing data in these industries; 
they employed 8,352 persons, as compared with 
8,390 in the preceding month. An increase 
had been recorded by the employers furnish- 
ing statistics at April 1 of last year, but em- 
ployment was then at a lower level. 


Communication 


Information was received from 86 communi- 
cation companies and branches, employing 
22.223 workers, or 267 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Telephones showed improve- 
ment, but there was a falling-off in employ- 
ment on telegraphs. A general gain had also 
been indicated at April 1, 1939; the index 
was then at 81:2, compared with 83-2 at the 
latest date. 


Transportation 


There were moderate declines in employ- 
ment in the street railway, cartage and storage, 
steam railway and shipping divisions. Statis- 
tics were compiled from 525 employers of 
100,477 men and women, as compared with 
100,762 at March 1. Of the former number, 


28,842 persons belonged in the local trans- 
portation, 60,196 in the steam railway and 
11,439 in the water transportation group. The 
tendency at April 1 in preceding years for 
which data are available has usually been up- 
ward, there being, on the average, a small 
increase at that date; the movement at the 
beginning of April, 1939, however, had also 
been unfavourable, the losses then recorded 
having been on a larger scale. The index 
at the date under review was 82:8, or 
slightly higher than that of 79-3 at April 1 
of last year. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Statements were compiled from 
833 building contractors, with 19,612 persons 
in their employ, or 638 more than in their last 
report. The tendency was upward in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia, but elsewhere was rather unfavour- 
able. No general change had been indicated 
at April 1, 1939; the index was then slightly 
lower. 


Highway —Additions to staffs were reported 
on highway construction and maintenance; 
355 contractors employed 30,012 workers, as 
compared with 25,794 in the preceding month. 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia recorded heightened activity, the gains 
in Quebec and Ontario being substantial. In 
1939, the improvement in April over March 
had not been so pronounced, but the number 
then engaged in this work was decidedly larger 
than in the period under review. 


Railway—There was moderate curtailment 
in employment in the construction depart- 
ments of the railways in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and Ontario; in Quebec and 
British Columbia, on the other hand, height- 
ened activity was indicated. The working 
forces of the 29 co-operating contractors and 
divisional superintendents included 22,496 per- 
sons, whereas in the preceding month they 
had 22,314 employees. The index number was 
fractionally higher than in the spring of 1939, 
a decline on the whole having been recorded 
at April 1 of last year. 


Services 


The service group showed improvement, ac- 
cording to 594 firms with 29,504 workers, or 
180 more than in the preceding month. Laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establishments were de- 
cidedly busier, but there was a reduction in 
hotels and restaurants. On the whole, the in- 
crease reported at the beginning of April of 
last year had been more marked; neverthe- 
less, employment was then in rather less vol- 
ume than at the date under review. 
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Trade 


There was a substantial seasonal increase in 
the aggregate forces of the 2,084 co-operating 
wholesale and retail establishments which em- 
ployed 132,674 workers at April 1, as com- 
pared with 130,152 at the beginning of March. 
The advance occurred mainly in the retail 
division, but wholesale houses were also busier. 
All five economic areas shared in the upward 
movement. A smaller gain had been indicated 
in trade as a whole at the same date a year 
ago, when the index of employment was 


rather lower, standing at 131-1, compared with 
137-6 at the beginning of April, 1940. 


Tables 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, and industries, respectively, are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1940 


Unemployment, as used in the following 
report, has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle on account of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


There was a slight rise in the level of 
activity for local trade union members at the 
close of March from the preceding month, 
unemployment standing at 10-8 per cent in 
comparison with a percentage of 11-7 in Feb- 
ruary. The percentage for the month under 
review was based on the returns compiled from 
1,982 labour organizations comprising a mem- 
bership of 248,607 persons, 26,748 of whom 
were out of work on the last day of the 
month. The situation was considerably im- 
proved from March a year ago when 15-7 
per cent of unemployed members was reported. 
Advances in work afforded from February, of 
moderate degree, were reflected by Manitoba 
and British Columbia unions, the gains in the 
former province being more particularly pro- 
nounced in the garment trades, while in the 
latter, the navigation division, the iron and 
steel trades, and the fishing industry all con- 
tributed to the total expansion noted in that 
province. In Quebec and Saskatchewan in- 
creases In employment on a small scale oc- 
curred, while a fractionally upward tendency 
only was apparent among Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick members. Due 
to the off-season in coal mining activities in 
Alberta, the percentage of idleness in that 
province took a rather sharp upward turn. 
All provinces participated in the more fayvour- 
able employment movement apparent from 
March last year, British Columbia, Ontario 
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and New Brunswick unions showing important. 
increases in available work while advances of 
more moderate proportions were indicated 
from Manitoba, Quebec and Nova Scotia. In 
Saskatchewan and Alberta conditions were but 
slightly improved. 

Each month the records of unemployment 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, are tabu- 
lated separately. Contrasted with the returns 
for February, Winnipeg, Toronto and Van- 
couver unions reflected fair sized increases in 
work afforded during March and slight gains 
were evident among Montreal, Saint John and 
Regina unions. Edmonton members, however, 
showed a rather noteworthy falling off in 
available employment and minor contractions 
were reported from Halifax. In contrast with 
the returns for March a year ago, Vancouver 
members were considerably busier during the 
period under survey and appreciable better- 
ment in conditions was manifest by Saint 
John, Toronto and Winnipeg members. In 
Halifax, Montreal and Edmonton, the ad- 
vances noted were of more moderate degree. 
Regina was the only city to report a lowering 
in the volume of activity from March, 1939, 
though the change was slight. 


The chart which appears with this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1934, to date. It will be noticed 
that the curve during January this year re- 
mained on approximately the same level as 
at the close of 1939. The February trend, 
however, was upward from that of January 
indicative of a lessening in employment though 
the variation from January was but nominal. 
During March the curve tended in a more 
favourable direction from February, the pro- 
jection being slightly downward. At the close 
of March, however, the volume of activity, 
as manifest by the curve, showed marked im- 
provement from the corresponding month of 
last year. 


Workers in the manufacturing industries 
were slightly better engaged during March 
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than the preceding month according to the 
returns compiled from 585 local unions with 
a membership numbering 95,433 persons. Of 
these 6,538 or 6:9 per cent were idle on the 
last day of the month contrasted with 8-9 
per cent of unemployment in February. Hat, 
cap and glove workers were decidedly more 
active than in February and moderately better 
conditions prevailed for garment, and textile 
and carpet workers. The volume of employ- 
ment accorded iron and steel, wood and fur 
workers, general labourers, printing trades- 
men, paper makers and metal polishers was 
slightly in advance of that registered in the 
previous month. Rubber and glass workers 
who, however, formed but a small share of the 


noted by metal polishers, jewelry and brewery 
workers, and paper makers. Lesser gains were 
reported by hat, cap and glove, wood, and 
cigar and tobacco workers and bakers and 
confectioners. On the contrary, fur workers 
suffered severe losses in employment afforded 
and among rubber workers and electric current 
employees pronounced contractions were ap- 
parent. A considerably lower level of activity 
was manifest also, by general labourers and 
gas workers, and minor declines were registered 
by meat cutters and butchers, and printing 
tradesmen. 

Due to seasonal quietness in coal mining 
activities in Alberta during March, the situ- 
ation in that industry, as a whole, showed a 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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total membership in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, showed heavy increases in unemploy- 
ment and rather noteworthy recessions were 
apparent among electric current employees. 
The situation also declined slightly for gas, 


leather, brewery, and cigar and _ tobacco 
workers, meat cutters and butchers, and 
bakers and confectioners. Among jewelry 


workers the same level of activity was main- 
tained as in February. Much better condi- 
tions obtained in the manufacturing industries 
during March than in the corresponding month 
of 1989 when 13-3 per cent of inactivity was 
recorded. In this comparison extensive em- 
ployment advancement was reflected in the 
iron and steel, textile and carpet, and garment 
trades and among leather and glass workers, 
while increases on a substantial scale also were 
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noteworthy decline from February. Reporting 
for March were 57 organizations of coal miners 
with 21,488 members, 2,288 or 10-4 per cent 
of whom were unemployed in comparison with 
a percentage of 5-0 in February. Conditions 
were, however, somewhat better than in March 
a year ago when 12-7 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. In Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia there was little change in the vol- 
ume of work afforded during March from the 
preceding month though the tendency was in 
a favourable direction. From Alberta, how: 
ever, the recessions noted were quite severe. 
Both the eastern and western coal fields con- 
tributed to the employment advancement re- 
flected from March, 1939. British Columbia 
unions especially showing noteworthy im- 
provement while the gains recorded in Nova 
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Scotia and Alberta were rather slight. In 
New Brunswick all members were reported 
busy in the three months used for compara- 
tive purposes. 

The building and construction trades which 
have shown steadily diminishing employment 
since the close of October, due in large meas- 
ure to the usual between-season quietness in 
these trades indicated a slightly better situ- 
ation during March. For this month reports 
were forwarded. by 224 local trade unions in- 
volving a membership of 25,151 persons, 9,178 
or 36-5 per cent of whom were out of work 
at the end of the month in contrast with a 
percentage of 38:2 in February. A moderate 
rise in work afforded, however, was manifest 
from March of last year when unemployment 
stood at 40-2 per cent. Painters, decorators 
and paperhangers were much better em- 
ployed during March than in the previous 
month and gains of considerable importance 
were registered by tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
hod carriers and building labourers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers. Granite and 
stonecutters reflected but slight employment 
advancement. On the other hand, plumbers 
and steamfitters showed marked curtailment 
in activity from February and moderate losses 
were apparent among carpenters and joiners, 
and electrical workers. The percentage of 
idleness for steam shovelmen remained un- 
changed from that of February. When a com- 
parison is made with the returns for March, 
1939, tile layers, lathers and roofers, bridge and 
structural iron workers, and electrical workers 
were decidedly busier during the month re- 
viewed, and employment for carpenters and 
joiners, and plumbers and steamfitters was 
maintained also, at a considerably higher level. 
Gains of lesser degree were evident among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers. A dis- 
tinctly unfavourable situation, however, was 
reflected by granite and stonecutters when 
compared with the returns for March, 1939. 
Losses in employment on a much smaller 
scale, though still rather noteworthy, were 
indicated by steam shovelmen and activity 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers declined 
slightly. 

In the transportation industries during 
March, an upward movement of employment 
was manifest from both the previous month 
and March last year, the 844 labour organiza- 
tions making returns with 70,823 members 
showing that 6,449 or 9-1 per cent were with- 
out work on the last day of the month in 
contrast with percentages of 10-2 in February 
and 13-2 in March, 1939. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constituted over 80 per 


cent of the entire group membership reported, 
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showed a fractional gain in activity from 
February while tthe improvement manifest 
over March last year was of moderate pro- 
portions. The navigation division reflected 
decided betterment in both comparisons, the 
gains over March a year ago being particu- 
larly extensive. Street and electric railway 
employees reported a high level of activity 
during March and a nominally better ten- 
dency was noted from both the preceding 
month and March, 1939. Among teamsters 
and chauffers, there was a drop in employ- 
ment from February of less than one per cent, 
though the curtailment from March last year 
was rather substantial. 

Adequate work was provided for all retail 
shop clerks reported during March compared 
with 0-5 per cent of inactivity in February 
and with a percentage of only 0:1 in March 
last year. For the month under review re- 
ports were received from 6 associations of 
these workers with a total of 1,822 members. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE IL.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Forwarding reports for March were 82 asso- 
ciations of civic employees with a combined 
membership of 10,274 persons, 291 or 2:8 per 
cent of whom were without employment on 
the last day of the month in contrast with 
percentages of 1-3 in February and 2:2 in 
March, 1939. 

The level of activity in the miscellaneous 
group of trades during March remained identi- 
cal with that of the preceding month, the 14! 
organizations reporting with a membership 
involving 10,916 persons showing that 457 or 
4-2 per cent were idle, the same percentage as 
was recorded in February. Fluctuations, how- 
ever, occurred in the various groups of trades, 
theatre and stage employees, and stationary 
engineers and firemen indicating fractional 
gains in activity which were exactly counter- 
acted by the minor declines apparent among 
barbers, hotel and restaurant employees, and 
unclassified workers. Heightened activity, of 
noteworthy degree, was manifest in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades from March last 
year when 9-8 per cent of idleness was 
recorded. In this comparison unclassified 
workers were mainly responsible-for the group 
advancement, though moderate expansion was 
evident among theatre and stage employees, 
and stationary engineers and firemen. In- 
creases in work afforded on a small scale were 
also registered by hotel and restaurant em- 
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ployees. Barbers alone, showed some slight 
employment curtailment. 

The 5 unions of fishermen from which re- 
ports were compiled at the close of March em- 
bracing a membership of 2,310 persons showed 
that 100 or 4:3 per cent were without work 
contrasted with a percentage of 10-4 in Feb- 
ruary. Conditions for these workers were de- 
cidedly more active than in March, 1939, when 
36:7 per cent of unemployed members were 
reported. 

The employment tendency for lumber work- 
ers and loggers was slightly more favourable 
during March than in February, though large 
scale advances were apparent from March, 
1939. This was evident from the reports re- 
ceived from 7 associations of these workers 
with a membership aggregate of 2,634 persons, 
389 of whom were unemployed on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 14-8 as com- 
pared with percentages of 15-9 in February 
and 31-5 in March last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were, on an average, unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1939 inclusive 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
for March of each year from 1929 to 19387 in- 
clusive and for each month from March, 1938, 
to date. Table II summarizes the returns in 
the various groups of industries for the same 
months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1940 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a gain of more than 5 per 
cent over that of the previous month, but a 
loss of nearly 9 per cent. from the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Increases over Febru- 
ary, none of which was very pronounced, were 
recorded in services, construction and main- 
tenance, farming, trade, manufacturing and 
transportation, the largest being in services 
and the smallest, nominal only, in transporta- 
tion. Logging registered a decided decrease, 
but only a minor loss was shown in mining. 
In comparison with March last year an ex- 
ceptionally heavy decline was reported in con- 
struction and maintenance and a fairly large 
one in farming; those in services and logging 
were of smaller proportions and that in mining 
sight. Increases were recorded in manufac- 
turing, trade and transportation, the largest 
being in the first named group, but none was 
sufficient to offset in any marked degree the 
losses recorded in other divisions. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1938, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 


of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. As may be seen from the 
graph, the curves both of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications showed an 
upward trend throughout the month, but at 
the end of March the levels attained were 
still several points below those recorded at 
the close of the corresponding period a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 appli- 
cations was 40-6 during the first half and 
43-2 during the second half of March, 1949, 
in contrast with ratios of 47-1 and 47-2 during 
the corresponding periods of 1939. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 37-1 and 39:4 
as compared with 44:9 and 44-8 during the 
corresponding month of 1939. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during March, 1940, was 
1,096, as compared with a daily average of 
1,152 during the corresponding month a year 


‘ ago and with 1,006 recorded daily in February, 


1940. 
The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
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the Service during the month under review 
was 2,623, in comparison with 2,443 in March, 
1939. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1940 averaged 2,590 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1940, was 1,000, of which 607 were in 
regular employment and 393 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 949 during the preceding 
month. Placements in March a year ago aver- 
aged 1,097 daily, consisting of 582 in regular 
and 515 in casual employment. 

During the month of March, 1940, the offices 
of the Service referred 25,299 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 23,978 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 14,545, of which 9,745 were 
of men and 4,800 of women, while placements 








Placements 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 
T930/5 c8 bee tee ee 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
LOST Pee, Seeeae.:. pore 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
TOBC eee aie s BBTV AL 198,443 352,214 
19885 are ee sae 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1984 micnt len trek the 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
TOSSU We ewan steven: 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TOSG ETE ORR ASAa SA ace 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOST suite, wich paren 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSSoee ye ute iaael aise 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
TOSO eR aCe ise iets oe 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 (3 months)....... 44,249 28,842 73,091 





Nova Scotia 


During the month of March, 1940, orders 
received at Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia called for over 9 per cent fewer workers 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 46 
per cent more than during the corresponding 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications—————_—_ 












































in casual work totalled 9,433. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 14,717 
for men and 11,569 for women, a total of 
26,286, while applications for work numbered 
62,931, of which 46,070 were from men and 
16,861 from women. Reports for February, 
1940, showed 25,126 positions available, 64,735 
applications made and 23,713 placements 
effected, while in March, 1939, there were 
recorded 31,086 vacancies, 65,948 applications 
for work and 29,604 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1930, 
to date: 


Vacancies - = - 








Placement 





















































There was a decrease in 
placements of over 13 per cent when com- 
pared with February, but an increase of 46 
per cent in comparison with March, 1939. Ex- 
cept for a small decline in farming, all in- 
dustrial divisions showed increases in place- 
ments over March of last year. The most 
important gain was in construction and main- 
tenance, but moderate improvement was also 


month of last year. 


-reported in services, trade, manufacturing and 


logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 40; logging 67; con- 
struction and maintenance 671; trade 53 and 
services 682 of which 556 were of household 
workers. There were 617 men and 124 women 
placed in regular employment. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1940 








Vacancies Applicants Regular 
place- 
Offices Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred |\———————————_|_ placed same 
during end of during to end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1939 
Nova Scotia. 98. 825350) Few. 1,617 95 2,038 1,527 741 786 4,314 231 
WaREN oa 1 Ore corte ore ae eee 677 95 909 587 251 336 2,159 48 
Kentvdilomeatacitescte s siucth Mien 265 0 457 265 182 83 1,201 56 
New Glasgow. 220.4) eee OMe eD: 238 0 236 238 114 124 380 115 
SV GRGVA Nae he ee cee eae 437 0 436 437 194 243 574 12 
New Brunswick..................... 1,191, 23 1,210 1,172 173 999 1,124 101 
Chatham, Psy ear. . fis Meee ees 13 332 331 1 330 4 
Monetonteny wcccat cubis se acne cane 399 10 397 392 104 288 335 75 
Saint sonnei s sei. cee eee eaten 44 481 449 68 381 741 26 
Qucheonye hy ys ask. BO ae 7,766 1,044 19,701 7,352 4,740 1,484 12,841 4,809 
CHIicOUbIE ING Watt anc's ca eece Pitta: oe 7 0 1,783 397 3 1,109 292 
TLR ae ere ft hit lend 0 ol ath 520 20 975 511 459 47 379 680 
Le SELIG ORV IL) cit Monde Shas de ge ak 386 2 462 386 363 23 47 168 
Miatanemmeeri waren. tata Ase tie tomes 140 10 225 160 149 11 298 103 
Montrealeeres ee sols ae WME, 3,814 686 6,322 3,367 1,394 1,179 3,059 1,582 
QuebEOAS AD .xid Noe te clems site. Poul 262 PAW 1,129 9 166 6, 850 1,248 
ROUV HEROES nc Raton cekiech cs cleo 207 15 661 196 181 16 378 245 
Sherbrooke en. oseaee cee ees wee 258 19 516 292 233 22 131 166 
ihetiovde Mines: osc is. Ssio Sauter. annex 79 0 504 174 84 0 OF lea ee or 
MNPGCRE DV ORS ster tate eet eke events 543 25 673 619 510 16 78 240 
Vie Or wr’ ahs. cates ese, ee aey 105 5 263 121 105 242 8 
Ontarior.. sapintos ack ont sty scuss woe 8,623 374 21,032 8,410 4,361 3,945 52,966 5,345 
d SPATE) dar yitteaehalns ke EIEN BEI cae ae 152 34 293 142 104 SBC! MARAE LS ON eM: Ree 
Bellevillaw. bas pee es Hea eee 217 0 463 212 182 30 726 67 
PBR AN GONG Ah se fend Hepve hee hs as ener sing, 133 3 206 130 100 30 937 144 
Chatianterry tein sore ce 312 0 430 305 260 45 455 46 
Bre WV 1 lldezims Rela ne actet kia eho 159 0 294 159 103 56 801 127 
Sen ey Mra GE TS SOR EE: oem eee a 63 28 300 34 24 9 2G p lease a alee 
Gueloneeee cr eee ee ae 86 24 268 94 67 16 758 75 
Pare COM ee ee 580 103 1,037 464 219 229 4,928 243 
[ene rath. v. chee aie eee Solty uaintes sa ate 23 0 258 23 23 0 331 34 
ERINGSTONG sl eee ee Oe ee eee 163 8 273 159 132 27 622 61 
Katehener sens (ie he eee OE), ae 273 0 464 263 75 188 1,354 98 
UGanclon etek vaso au uses cat hie as ole 440 46 698 470 284 129 1,971 350 
New: Toronto. sss. teres e eee en 64 0 308 63 44 19 767 25 
iNiaig arab alll gacaee aa. Sat-teel t ela to 116 19 168 96 77 19 998 59 
INorthi Bayer nace. tee ee 252 0 BBY! 254 237 1 1,043 1,043 
Oshawa ee) oO ee oe. 201 0 337 207 62 145 1, 265 59 
COMAPI eyes ka henee 6 tac POE AEE 1,886 4 2,843 1,882 276 1,606 3, 236 501 
OWeniPsoundaree seat ee eee 96 1 130 48 48 490 55 
Pembroke sre sei « ud. eh Bikes 128 0 844 128 56 72 338 59 
LEtsigeva erovao lined ay, ceed a Mee eee eee 129 15 194 114 67 47 §22 118 
Port ATuiurec.e. cote ete see 214 0 164 195 187 8 722 154 
Sta'Catharines: «96 aaisee .eccs tess: 163 32 355 134 81 53 1,992 92 
Sta eHOmase tevage ts Saute: oes cate, 144 0 234 144 122 22 359 35 
Sarinies | Shei. ae Ries Seat pti eso 181 9 334 181 80 101 813 90 
SanltiStesiMarie. 2 sac. seems te 68 3 334 69 35 33 284 188 
BIMICOEG: Wehr ahs seers eee ee, ih he 52 0 141 52 48 4 TTC ERAN es ah Abe 
Stratiordiad wane Meee we ok Mae! le 70 0 225 70 58 12 1,104 113 
BUG DURYaNere Oe Gerke de a 3 0 434 30 20 11 392 174 
PLATTS ee eRe S sis dla ate eee ce 307 0 1,106 307 190 117 1,276 188 
TE OEONGOW Ae oe mh eee Deul Pama. ae 1253 1 5,926 1,259 735 524 18,488 761 
Welland seis cattocit secures meres 3 Fh ge 61 11 152 78 44 15 1,120 36 
WANGSOTTS <iaae ree iccte, yom eines aie. 443 30 735 427 207 220 3,392 228 
Woodstocksaue seh « tht foe 163 3 247 169 _ 114 55 399 122 
Manivobarectes, | lie. mo ohiaee. 1,733 37 3,627 1,731 1,334 379 16,298 1,253 
BrandOns. ce oars sehen ae ae ee 112 26 196 86 8 1,044 89 
Dawa el! Lt ee a REE 63 0 104 63 61 2 122 48 
Rogtace\averae, ssa. tie. sehr ene 22 0 91 22 ae 0 278 32 
VIII TO SUD an yeti. cm Nees SAM aaa eT 1,536 11 3, 236 1,560 1,168 374 14,854 1,084 
Saskatchewan). ..). 060... 4020008... 1,070 193 5,831 9 674 268 7,866 819 
IDStGv alin « Pt seu binds oe oe ae 12 6 79 0 194 12 
INIOOSC WIA Wie nee: cine o othe tee eee 261 55 1,118 221 127 87 1,508 113 
NorthiBatuletord aye a:.teotaee 35 12 150 23 15 8 326 36 
Brincey Aloekthshatsccid aooeces oot ne 98 28 348 68 46 22 301 67 
EA SINATN ECE CN Te ties toes Bear ore 283 0 2,069 289 234 55 PAB} 245 
Sasa Laon. meeeee a sinh ost ewe se 129 20 1,198 133 106 27 1,950 141 
SWiK CUrLONt en cae eee 44 38 347 25 25 0 560 35 
WS DUPN NN yaa ee ere ete 94 21 212 Te 43 34 252 46 
NA Aatoy eM Hne Cicetee Oe ae 13 250 106 71 35 242 124 
Alberta oa. 3. ee.) eenene cseae. ae 1,539 120 3,710 1,368 1,054 314 7,210 1,081 
Calearyes Ae wo or notte. 457 65 1255 371 296 75 2,755 358 
rim hellens Ws. b-ases 76 0 343 72 52 20 197 47 
IG MONLONa te aaa ek ed ae 718 16 1,560 679 610 69 3,307 503 
Beth bridgerean ) Samer 96 26 4 67 60 7 543 97 
Medicine Hating scassien accep. eee 192 13 228 179 36 143 408 76 
British Columbia.................... 2,747 34 5, 782 2,790 1,468 1,258 19,448 1,959 
KAMNOODS RR re ke sma e fees OR 150 0 225 151 101 9 6 
Nandi Ord Pepe tien, Beceem candy, 415 0 484 411 406 735 536 
INGISOMA ee cE te bee ck renee tet 144 0 162 144 12 132 26 13 
New Westminster................... 124 2 198 124 63 60 1,053 52 
PRON OCHO OM TM «Ol bios el Nomisicwione 51 6 82 45 14 31 265 16 
IERINCe George en). cee eee cet ae ? if 5 1 1 0 3 0 
PemcemRuperte. sea. ee 75 0 96 (fs; 34 41 251 17 
VaAnCOUV Or. 800 0ON. | Aeros eth tp PAY 25 3,474 1, 269 527. 682 14,651 1,108 
WACLOTIT Ac eet any ce tens ation a te 574 0 1,056 570 310 260 2,165 191 
Canada esto ae ono. i 26, 286 1,920 62,931 25,299 14,545 9,433 | 122,067 *15,719 
LKSSa Se ee in 5 OR ane oa deg ES 14,717 232 46,070 14,664 9,745 4,828 103,091 10, 460 
WOMOUM teen rte ee, ee ee 11,569 1,688 16, 861 10, 635 4,800 4,605 18,976 5, 259 


* 121 Placements effected by offices now closed. 
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New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during March, called for ap- 
proximately the same number of workers as 
in the preceding month, but nearly 13 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decline of over one 
per cent in placements when compared with 
February, but an increase of over 11 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1939. The in- 
crease in placements over March of last year 
was due to moderate gains in construction and 
maintenance, services and trade, as minor 
changes only were reported in all other in- 
dustrial divisions. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance numbered 463 and 
in services 614. Of the latter 504 were of 
household workers. During the month 79 men 
and 94 women were placed in regular em- 


ployment. Qursgc 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March, called 
for nearly 15 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month and over 5 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase in placements of 
over 9 per cent when compared with February, 
but a decrease of over 2 per cent when com- 
pared with March, 1939. The decline in place- 
ments from a year ago was due to a substan- 
tial reduction in construction and maintenance. 
This loss was largely offset by increases in 
logging, services, manufacturing and _ trade. 
The changes in all other groups were un- 
important. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 374; logging 524; 
construction and maintenance 1,768; trade 231 
and services 3,255, of which 2,978 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 2,859 of men and 1,881 


of women. comes 


There was a decrease of over one per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Ontario during March, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 24 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline also in placements of nearly 2 per 
cent when compared with February and of 
over 25 per. cent in comparison with March, 
1939. With the exception of a fairly large 
increase in manufacturing and a minor gain in 
logging, all industrial divisions showed de- 
clines in placements from March of last year. 
The most important decrease was in construc- 
tion and maintenance, but there were also 
fairly large reductions in services and farming. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 909; logging 153; farming 688; 
construction and maintenance 3,113; trade 244 
and services 3,092, of which 2,228 were of 


household workers. During the month 3,007 
men and 1,354 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
MANITOBA 

During the month of March, 1940, orders 
received at Employment Offices in Manitoba 
called for nearly 10 per cent fewer workers 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 3 per 
cent more than during the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a decrease in place- 
ments of over 14 per cent when compared with 
February, but an increase of nearly 2 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1939. Although 
there was a small gain only in placements for 
the province as a whole, when compared with 
March of last year, considerable change was 
indicated in certain industrial divisions. A 
large gain in construction and maintenance 
was almost entirely offset by a decline in 
farming. ‘There was a moderate loss in ser- 
vices and small increases in logging and manu- 
facturing. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 62; logging 110; farm- 
ing 354; construction and maintenance 494 and 
services 668, of which 585 were of household 
workers. During the month 990 men and 344 
women were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during March, were nearly 24 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 15 per cent less favourable than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of over 17 per cent in 
placements when compared with February, but 
a decline of over 15 per cent in comparison 
with March, 1939. The decline in placements 
from March a year ago was almost entirely 
due to a decrease in farming, as a moderate 
loss in services was offset by a gain in trans- 
portation and the changes in all other groups 
were quite small. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were farming 293; construction 
and maintenance 54 and services 5238, of which 
373 were of household workers. Placemenis 
in regular employment numbered 361 of men 
and 313 of women. 

ALBERTA 

There was a decrease of nearly 3 per cent 
in the number of orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in Alberta during March, when 
compared with the preceding month and of 
over one per cent in comparison with the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
decline also in placements of over 10 per cent 
in comparison with February, and of nearly 7 
per cent when compared with March, 1939. 
Placements in logging were considerably 
higher than during March of last year and 
there was a small increase in services, but 
these gains were more than offset by declines 
in all other groups, the most important cf 
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which were in construction and maintenance, 
and farming. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included logging 203; farming 462; con- 
struction and maintenance 123 and services 
489, of which 392 were of household workers. 
There were 723 men and 331 women placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during March, was over 19 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 52 per cent below that of the corres- 
ponding month of last year. Placements were 
.over 18 per cent higher than in February, but 
nearly 53 per cent less than during Marcn, 
1939. The substantial decrease in placements 
from March of last year was largely due to a 
heavy reduction under construction and main- 
tenance and a fairly important loss in logging. 
These declines were offset to a small extent by 
gains in services, manufacturing and _ trade. 
The changes in all other groups were unim- 
portant. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 125; logging 101; 
farming 122; construction and maintenance 
1,318; trade 95 and services 930, of which 673 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,109 men and 359 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1940, the of- 
fices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,545 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 5,992 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 128 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 116 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 12 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 
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Ontario offices issued 91 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during March, all to pro- 
vincial points. Securing certificates at Port 
Arthur 80 bush workers, one waitress, one hotel 
worker and one domestic journeyed to centres 
within the region administered by that city 
office. For employment within their respective 


_ zones also, the Fort William office despatched 


2 bushmen and the Sudbury office one bush- 
man. ‘Travelling from Windsor one _ black- 
smith and one marine fitter went to Barrie 
and one machinist to Peterborough. The North 
Bay office was instrumental in the transfer of 
one painter to Timmins and one boilermaker 
to Barrie. In Manitoba during March 22 per- 
sons benefited by the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 10 of whom were 
bound for provincial situations and 12 outside 
the province. Provincially the transfers were 
within the Winnipeg zone and included 8 farm 
hands, one farm domestic and one steam en- 
gineer, all of whom were despatched by the 
Winnipeg city office. The persons travelling 
outside the province also proceeded from Win- 
nipeg, of whom 8 mine workers and 2 cooks 
were destined to the Port Arthur zone and 
one farm hand each to Estevan and Weyburn. 
Alberta transfers at the reduced rate during 
March were entirely to provincial centres and 
numbered 11. From Edmonton 2 mine 
labourers, one farm hand, one truck driver, 
one engineer, one blacksmith, one machinist 
and one domestic went to employment at. 
points within the Edmonton zone, while the 
Calgary office transferred 2 farm hands within 
its own zone and one farm hand to Drum- 
heller. Reduced rate certificates were granted 
in British Columbia during March to 4 per- 
sons going to provincial employment. The 
Vancouver office was responsible for the trans- 
fer of 2 hotel cooks within its own zone and 
one engineer to Kamloops. From Prince 
Rupert one mine cook was conveyed to a point 
within the same zone. 

Of the 128 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced rate during 
March 34 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 91 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 2 by the Pacific Great Eastern Rai!- 
way and one by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits seed in Canada During March, 1940 


The March report of building permits 
issued by all municipalities in Canada in- 
cludes returns from 150 municipalities. Of 
these, 125 had details to report, remaining 
25 advised they had issued no permits and 
no response of any kind was received from 52 
municipalities, 

The building permits issued by 58 cities 
in March, 1940, represented construction work 
valued at $4,464,780, as compared with 
$3,015,089 in February, 1940, and $3,359,661 
in March, 1939. 
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The total value of permits issued during 
the first three months of 1940, aggregated 
$12,442,014, and the value for the 58 muni- 
cipalities was $9,891,819. The corresponding 
value for the 58 municipalities in the first 
three months of 1939 was $7,092,967. 

Referring to Table 1, it will be observed 
that new construction of all types accounted 
for 67:3 per cent of the total value. The 
percentage of new residential construction was 
44-1, 
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TABLE 1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, MARCH, 1940 


De, aaa 








Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince N 
ova New 
eran Bootie | Brunswick ee neve 
ATT Persnaes  2iei ms shanes abso Sraiiie acai ole ie petaltss ate TOtaL AV AIUGT Eo (052005200. Neves clercis ete 316,900 40,872 1,339,417 
INGw GOnstruculOl ns taken tale eke o.cre ates Cm neaNe areata sites 3) FSS O20 iy a Meee atte s 97,500 4,140 873,909 
Aidditionss Alterations, Repairs?. ) a iiuiee a ate.a. os <te bok e718, Bol ee a ech 219,400 36, 732 465,508 
RReSICOUtIAL Ai oct eae Dee Pee ete ee te ee aatiee ces 2868) [58a we mies 82,775 5,390 787,738 
New Construction tide ci .hk seih:Ueicis clateroaee seater: cere 2 DSU eO LOM aaeeae ste eee 66, 500 700 593 , 020 
Additions -Alterations, Fepalrsi sc. tulk. cic. leet sek BOL, WADA). Feed. ores 16,275 4,690 194,718 
Ansivuitional et Wise a eae Parente 0) Vane VLA) Lhe Dpeeeneticetintay re hap 3,000 227, 238 
News ConstruGelonsee nia. ...ctals cee eiaieek ne gett e Men tenten ts. 2 SOQ OGRA. FER NG PONT ER ciae arated parties ate 116,000 
‘Additions, Alterations; Repairs!!!) .Au..cdeeeeee os. o 143) S48 ees nessa | ae acme « ders 3,000 111,238 
COW MErCial sae ceavacis ule os Bh CSR RTAt Ste Ee 6c ee RE CTO ws ps YPAVR UE ska se ees 211,325 27,982 270, 847 
New Construction’. ..gy4 5. sei oo eee oe. 567, GOGH aenagathotee 9,700 3,440 139,300 
Additions: Alterations; Repairs)... deagee - hee bine Silas 590-0430 |e meer treaicr ise 201, 625 24,542 131,547 
PREUSErIA LS AOA, s iter. chia sthe ewe eae es ates Sateen etre one HOU STS wiisonk.ceeeet oF 22,500 4,500 40,880 
New: Construction, «5. enn ae aie sts ce eae eee brates pec DDD Loonie oe OT O00 sc bemien eee 23, 080 
Additions; Alterations, Repairs’... sos. «screen snake +) SOOVOSO ketene = ot 1,500 4,500 17,800 
OpheriBuilding yy bi A yeaah cools: semen i banere eae cee Mutapats eter TES UOGe ttre ene as ois SOO A estetec sce teste 12,714 
INGW CODRULUCLION. atta cee rn siete apes teeters Re ee ee oes vents CYS ysl Was A eS A SOO PEC. eee 2,509 
Additions (Alterations) Repairs ii.iccak oe reise es ts QS fT} seis oe Sake eM Laie ere eet oll eure lebevoiea talate 10,205 


Pee 2 ee, ee ee ee eee ee eee meas EL piT En TSE aT 


Provinces—Concluded 








Classification of Permits Ontario Manitoba pale Alberta ee 
AllePermitse ey ee ae Pa SON Gage Lee Total Value....| 1,909,823 125,575 18,376 251,778 1,254,519 
New Constrnction (i451)... nif in' ss Jnegantee apne yicn tnt 1,271; 227 52,500 5,420 194,695 1,039, 538 
Additions Alterations, Repaird.... se) semacce eee str k 638, 596 73,075 12,956 57,083 214,981 
Residential........ <n Gee ga test picl> oS REA RU ERR SO «51s 1,048,575 57,575 8,725 185,407 692,573 
Now Construction: Sh... 4/47. 54M meee is. 873,118 28, 450 4,625 | 148,376 602, 824 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs................eeeeeeeees 175, 457 29,125 4,100 37,031 89,749 
ETISCUGUCIONELL Wie ars cctaretnatela le alele Geeta ahite ncaa geome eae rate Lf Qe OB Ohh fas eliceaiveremskdl nares eats is eal ele tolohe eis. keh etors 236,328 
New Construction 2b) syste Uae as eee sects ele 8 AME GY Ul PRB ah Ns oR heer her Se hm iy SIR Ih irae aca 214,218 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs..................eeeeee0: GE SOO ERs al ee ees ale ssn see 22,110 
Commercial....... Beeb lalclse tev ee ithan VOSS mmmmMmeten: Rin ate a3 363,175 37,950 6,510 53, 162 186, 788 
New Constriiction®. 4.4.11, sqasalessrsie babes et -.-2 211,775 14,000 670 39, 025 149, 786 
‘A dditions,“Alterations; Repalrs: /... 0. ce a emecbles (oes es 151,400 23,950 5,840 14,137 37,002 
andustrial xe oak a opie s & Piektia pias sheate Sn apflenale Meraraiets aT elent 373,280 SOK000)| 5 ass ee Ree 5,825 114,330 
INOW CONBtreChion srg sedas sve of Un ge abonm® sus)s's'> 5 142,550 10 OO Oui csepteks oomacaearane 275 58, 830 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs.................00ccee08- 230,730 QOTOOO Hs «tease ete 5,550 55,500 
Other Building..... isd Papeteswa is iw st ares ps faba lata eRe oe 8 2c 115,543 50 3,141 7,384 24,500 
Now, Construction .210/).00020 00.00) Se RE ee 6 oe dn 41,034 50 125 7,019 13,880 
Additions, Alterations, Repairssy.c. cusses eee. een to2 74.509 | (h dactehe enettes 3,016 365 10,620 





TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926=100) 








Average Average 
ace Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of | Wholesale Value of Building Value of | Wholesale 
Permits issued Building Prices of ; Permits Issued Building Prices of 
Year Permits Building Year Permits Building 
Materials Materials 
First 3 First 3 First 3 First 3 First 3 First 3 
March months months months March months months months 
1940...... 5,257,260 | 12,442,014 (2) (2) 1932 2 oce:. 8,396,729 | 9,453,012 42-0 79-2 
1939.2 5.:. 3,359,661 | 7,092,967 31-5 87-3 19312 e 9,948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-8 
LOSS serene 3,561,517 | 7,885,100 35-1 91-4 193055 13,356,787 | 29,493,262 131-1 96-7 
Lay eee 6,667,239 | 10,527,992 46-8 93-0 T0298 ee. 24,068,018 | 42,950,228 190-9 99-2 
1936...... 2,368,537 | 5,592,471 24-9 84-0 192800504: 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 147-4 95-5 
1935.,00. 5 4,022,755 | 8,507,270 37-8 81-4 192 Cece 11,713,040 | 25,028,353 111-3 96-4 
1934;; 8 1,109,085 | 2,710,999 12-1 82-1 1926p. 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 100-0 102-0 
198332025 ¢ 953,966 | 3,065,821 13-6 75-2 





(2) Data ®%t yet available. 
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TABLE III.—_VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN_CANADA IN 
MARCH, 1940 AND MARCH 1939. 


A .N.P.I.”—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Sk —o——————SS 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 














Cities 
March, March, 
1940 1939 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown. 17.30), ,../%).. No report NAPE 
Nova Scotia— 
MET aN ie (enh 3d cee es oe st 289,170 80, 670 

New Ginagawe 18.656, 330 3, 200 

TOVONeN uCetet Oy Lemos 8 11,900 88 
New Brunswick— 

Fredericton hos... fc 'sdoeé be cexte, No report NERA 
PMLORGCOR YU OPEL. Sa cchrcc kt... 8 No report 3, 635 
TORING TOUN, PE loins vesccelhcc. co. 40,872 5,555 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (Maisonneuve)......... 849, 619 623,905 
x MOORE ARM ct, dined ok oe oh 107, 255 70,510 

Shawinigan Falls 12,390 20,775 
*Sherbrooke 68, 100 33, 600 
*Trois-Riviéres No report 14,005 
*Westmount SHIN: Sirchat eee: | a 8,625 11,011 

Ontario— 

Bellocties. hobo. He 22,800 5,750 
PDrantrOrd: 1. eka h oe atts ound No report 29,180 

a ae ee ae aie 32,700 7,700 
ePort. Willtane?,5..1...°. shia.) 10, 725 32,059 
sf 5 A MONE RRS ZEON SMR 13,240 12,150 

Guelph BRS 1 Sa iis AE ee GN Ae 800 2,155 
Pi asamion,)2.0ewe oo WN aie 101, 205 115, 102 
Pingstond oh) dok. bo o5 4 f/HEER G2 13,801 
ABikchonerys: cake eo 23,641 38, 687 
PAAONGOAO 08S. uke d cc's tee, 70,675 44,960 

Niagara) Valle iii is odeos csi, 55,000 10,525 

POAWAY Ne, dad devers cost 2,525 325 
PUPA Warn a OR, cba ay te ol 46,050 55,900 

Owen Sound |.) 2b ok 3,350 2,000 
‘Peterborough. 35.6 ike 5,070 3, 225 
er Oftrarenuy, 80 by a EE 11,155 30, 563 
mots Catharines’. 6. do cicicdes 5 ut 60, 135 9,360 
Pe. LOINARUNE, OF uy bu ees oo 7,851 1,786 





Value of Permits 
Issued during 





Cities 
March, March, 
1940 1939 
$ $ 
Ontario—Conc. 
OSETIA) oo) 20h MRR AOU May ee aly 2,877 7,592 
eault Ste. Marian 2... e606 62) No report 48,942 
piel 210 101. f5 ee a Nyy ant Be 43 200 
PROTORLOAT A. Sauna te OA 612, 263 876,475 
Bash York Twp tise ee tees 229 , 067 21,850 
Wrelland 2) 0) GOP Vab ei way panei: 16,900 330 
PWandsor® 25)! 2s Seba raters 72,491 30,527 
FUVETSIGe 0p Aaa ee kn Ue 6, 200 3, 200 
Woodstock...) 0. Rey eeu s So 3,410 2.518 
York) Twp... acne he en 42,550 76, 200 
Manitoba— 
‘Brandon... set 7a5 00) 2 ee eee et 10,000 6,300 
St: Bontiace: s/h Ole inal a 4,025 9,625 
SWatini peg Soh 522 yheuelek yp amet iit fe 108, 550 76, 450 
Saskatchewan— 
*Moose Jaw. :.255s. sa ston ace N.P.I. 270 
SRevina es oy ay5 RUN ok Uns il 4,275 25,381 
wSaskatoont: co) 2 ue teenie ml 10,850 8,725 
Alberta— 
RCALCRr VA ake Crs lias teen we tb 122,453 37,424 
FM AMMONtON sc ys ana Woe 90,320 95,785 
ethbridgerce 0. PI n iit i) 36, 505 31,860 
Medicine Hat. u8)) oe akon at 2,500 150 
British Columbia— 
KaAMIOO DS... 5 aye ye Re RE ee 2,868 2,745 
ANAIINO Ea nartges: ehh ce eal to ee 79,443 8, 250 
*New Westminster................ 45,115 182,450 
T VENCOUVER,. Gm niyes cas apes Irn 888,485 400, 005 
North Vancouver................ 33, 500 6,610 
Prince Rupert: i ha 6624 secs sees 4,240 39,640 
PV MAOTION Looks t Sacs anuio Le 153, 080 77,920 
Total 58 Municipalities........... 4,464,780 | 3,359,661 
Total 35 Municipalities........... 3,858,360 | 3,037,669 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE . 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1940 


B USINESS transacted by the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter January to March, 1940, showed 
a decline from that effected during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1939, there being a de- 
crease of 15 per cent in vacancies offered and 
of nearly 18 per cent in placements effected. 
Construction and maintenance, farming and 
logging showed losses in both cases, by far the 
largest being in construction and maintenance, 
where placements from last year in highway 
construction were much reduced. Manufac- 
turing, services, trade, mining and transporta- 
tion recorded gains, the two highest being in 
manufacturing and services, but those in min- 
ing and transportation were nominal only. 
Provincially, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia showed declines 
both in vacancies and placements, those in 
British Columbia and Ontario being particu- 
larly marked, while the Maritimes, Quebec 
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and Alberta reported increases, the gains in 
the latter two provinces, however, being quite 
small. 

From the chart on page 476 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of March, 1940, it 
will be seen that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications followed 
an upward course throughout the quarter, ex- 
cept during February, when the trend of place- 
ments was slightly downward during the entire 
month and that of vacancies during the latter 
half only. At the end of the quarter, however, 
the levels of both vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications were several points be- 
low those reached at the close of the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. During the period 
January to March, 1940, there was a ratio of 
39-5 vacancies and 36-9 placements for each 
100 applications for employment, as compared 
with 45-3 vacancies and 43-5 placements during 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 







































































Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry SES a ————— ————— 
3 ® $ 8 

Pludolg | gpg) Sw) eal bl 

ee) EB Sakis Hii 8 | gmat ee ae 

> ow é) > ea So) > ew io) > 4 Oo 
BPE. NANA OI ROT, SE aaa ene ne ne a a aiaadal ameter nA COW 
Manufacturing................. 0. eee eee 187; 182 5 71 65| 947; 754 86} 2,709] 2,179} 426 
Animal products, edible...............000efecceesfernenefersees[ete es sfere rs poress: 28 13 14 16 10 6 
Fur ‘and its products.ci5. b.cdbcn<ce cece +s sabe apete meine + vie elf tele sibem ie ape iets ns 124 70 39|. 3. 3. eee eee 
Teather and its products... 0... 5. geen es |e tons thenmepmbeies ols ol] olaisie Bie yo b+ tp ail ae 15 Ton, 243} 157 89 
Lumber and its products............-.--+- 83 Siete oi. 8 111 103 4 51 38 14 
Maisical INStrumMeNthinn cde co cine sel Sole ecole [gees SMAWSASNe = yeved les "> oll sishvenedl ete b mM Stenearicg: 1 UTA Amee 7 4 3 
Pulp and paper products.............+-+5+: 3 Cah) AR RIR| Heweie i Be kAG et |p a ah 68 57 4 95 62 33 
Rubber productsseo,..66 2) 2 0. sees snags Loe ea MERE + » AN eres ie Peo Ni Mion, eas gl abervege ENS Pes 47 44 3 
Textile productey i s..ccscs cs ce senses eriees he wy aligeamenieil ble: Maa al Gait El ee 70 Gil eee 400| 346 44 
Plant products, edible............--.+++55: 31 30 1 ON ete aae 24 7 DI. ae 144 85 59 
Plane products 3.e.8..eh)s) ae )-te spy sects ieceieie aes 1 Ps. MS cts alto ere apne ere 3 Sines 25 15 10 
Wood distillates. oe ccc deu dev cceucgeas « cfc mrs qubakeamiammpinigedhte > «le 28s) <(atmiap ie oe ell Epi SN tse ore SUDAN Sap aens| yee REY Shag Re, 
Chemical and.allied products. ...........--)eecees [erence [tee epece eet fe eres etee eee 21 US A 54 29 24 
Glayi.glass andstone,...).. 0525-64. esse] 5: Be ie iP Onsen ey emi 15 TO aia 27 16 8 
PiTSGhriGsCUrPen bees ice hee ee tealits ais sie elavell = ue eteley[eoateeA iow <!~ ‘lls Staneh= gilkezeaelece sai gpaehalie PASTE. estea 23 213 193 18 
Electric apparatus: .. 000.560... eee es os es oe less plentlimespmeiela net. De 3 PANE Behr 178 151 9 
Iron and. steel products..).....4......6+.-- 69 65 4 TGie ae 16| 214 178 1} 1,029} 879 81 
Non-ferrous metal producta. 0... feos len ease os ataanaal Po) « oe isis Lek o> ball 8 TPAD MG NCA SHHRR ere 63 51 9 
Mineral products!) . isd Sua cnt sae see tee [ee ee peaipia lest: + + 2A R9 21 4 1 1 41 32 8 
Miscellancous, ooo cs Bucduone Coles cies bic toes ¢ | rere siete P atone eM ess Move ifieveghare Mller! cole) oh oasis etal 48 AQ Sees 76 67 8 
MOS eUM Gs ick Ae laws le in te sash seas wearin 205} 198 8 OTe Tel See ak 2,050) 2,067 1} 1,306) 1,085 25 
Fishing and Hunting. 0) 000 le) banat ile + 8 Lees BL ee ie ae rive sia ee a er anes 1 Ddauect 
APRESS UNM ecole Un ent acaT oi 8 acetal 15 359) pesos Qi yD aera as p sft Va Uae 1,713) 1,653 31 
sy LECT ECORI an OB SRS INO aac eee ATA ah 28 PRT ARN ATS aa als ha A aie 25 26) ey es 222) 183 15 
oa Vie RU ATR A a te tart 3 © Tuoi | an) Tae SEAS DP 3 A Cmte ccna, IE coke als bots oe Ae 
Metallic ores Aan: dc. Maun ae terdl sll Asie 25 yeahs, 2.0) Ste aes [Peete weal aes ae 23 DA ee 221 182 15 
Nonumetalliciorese. ih Ral Ea Ne Ee a Nebeatacsusih(SHe 2 oe iis epee elite tele ofl Utena 2 Dee ane hol! AMIN SE co Sb 
Communication 30 ike CoS ce le eR eye e es fees > p UWA Ret dee Reve 7° BI Os Sept A A eae 5 3 2 
Transportation. .0. 0) eels 14 2 12 Oh eons 30 30 rele Se 163 27; 136 
Forwarding and storage...........--.5+++: 14 2 12 SOs ees 30 29 Bi Nee 155 26; 129 
FO rey ced cede ER RUO Lie al acs AAMC RsR RS Male bihidta! ae c]ht giererceatiiye MM enters lana aie arene SIC Well i 4 Ib ei e 2 
Shipping and stevedoring..........:.6..600[eeedeefeee ee Poses Peve ee Teese eters ee 1 meee fend As 6 1 5 
Fe WAN a Wek RAEN cilities MA RIE soa ated af MAME kd AMIS JUN 2k NOC ED CMA ewes Mrenpeet MRlaey crane eee ng ¢ cP ee aNea 
Construction and Maintenance........... 2,732| 2,157) 574) 1,347 1,137| 4,231] 3,715}  484| 9,380) 3,508 5,863 
SRL Wee i RULE LN am MAE tel Saat Tote BO eee at ea 81 5 76 13 38 93 
High Way eee AMC Rete ae ae eae Fae 620; 105; 514| 1,111 1,079) 2,003] 1,646} 357) 5,687) 284} 5,404 
Binlding endiother ane. eee an eens 2,080} 2,050 30! 236 58| 2,147| 2,064 51| 3,562} 3,186) 366 
Services eee AEN 05h APO AALS UT 2,121) 373) 1,599) 1,845 1,536|13,353) 5,940} 3,861/10,306) 4,220 5,528 
Governmental wc vee erecta an eae 64 6 56 15 8 153 100 16| pie 580) 240} 286 
Hoteljandirestaurantewewy yee | WT Lee 67 27 33 17 288 219 36 426 309 97 
NP TOLESSION Ae ccc bai lea he a teceae eos ea a Ne 159 23 123 9 135 75 33 258 132 120 
UCCTEARIONAL. Ohh. eer ae tetas sek alae AGE. 16) ee ee sess ge Sle eeaaer: 76 25 49 
Personal eye Riis ter Nao bee ase 113 21111) R805 295) 244 87| 136) 1,598 87| 1,497 
MPausehol ional. ic scree ene Mera) sia ers nen uale 1,702 315} 1,260) 1,499 1,227|12,516| 5,446] 3,640 7,405| 3,411) 3,479 
Parry HOUSCHOIG ote, er Ata er ny HIME MeOMTE ENTE ect T's a sail] aueteuere Pola ape te wails tare Sheu ae a CO ARM Eales 17 5 Wheres 
TRG i shins nde Ares ub panne ia steal 117 9; 107; 118 114) 500} 384 25| 763) 206) 555 
1B oN A eM UU BNE beh nb Apa ge 113 91" 103 116 112) 265) 225 PAlneee7e| ee SSl a Oae 
Wholesale 2). eee Ae Re Hen aah ee aes Cee its p 4 Ath Aa eee 235 159 11 51 18 33 
Binamee 2b Paar Beg Sree AE See Re aE rey 4 1 3 9) Rees 8 + ace: 59 51 
JAN Industries: oes re acs lie nee ae 5,423] 2,965| 2,308) 3,521 2, 892/21, 269/13,044| 4,457/26,627|13,073 12,632 
Men $05. 254) 24a ene. ders ee 3,404) 2,561; 843) 1,997 1,655| 8,138| 7,186]  759|17,879| 8,722} 8,782 
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The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,045, of applications registered, 2,642, and of 
placements effected, 975, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,214 vacancies, 2,681 appli- 
cations and 1,166 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter of 
1939. 


During the three months January to March, 
1940, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 77,636 references 
of persons to positions and had effected a total 
of 73,091 placements, of which 44,249 were in 
regular employment and 28,842 in casual work. 
Of the placements in regular employment 
29,228 were of men and 15,021 of women, while 
casual work was found for 15,712 men and 
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period of 1939 showed that 88,570 placements 
were then made, of which 49,056 were in 
regular employment and 39,514 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 143,074 men 
and 55,058 women, a total of 198,132, in con- 
trast with a registration of 203,712 during the 
same period in 1939. Employers notified the 


78,347 positions, of which 45,421 were for men 
and 32,926 for women, as compared with 92,251 
opportunities for work offered during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1939. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Offices for the month of March, 
1940. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF APRIL, 
1940 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


aan employment situation at the end of 
April, 1940, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


In the Maritime Provinces spring plowing, 
although retarded considerably by adverse 
weather, had been started and a few farm 
hands were placed. Activity in logging was 
confined chiefly to river driving and to saw- 
ing. Lumber surveyors reported snow plenti- 
ful in the thick woods and logs and pit props 
were being hauled to the main highways. Fair 
quantities of gaspereaux, cod, haddock, halibut 
and scallops were taken, but shore fishing was 
hampered by drift ice. Coal mines in the 
New Glasgow area operated from three to six 
days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked from two and a half to 
six days. Nearly all manufacturing plants 
were working at full capacity, especially those 
making confectionery and foodstuffs; a reduc- 
tion in staff, however, was reported in the steel 
works at New Glasgow. The contract for new 
wharves at Halifax had been awarded and 
operations started. There was also a good de- 
mand for carpenters on National Defence 
projects at Saint John. Little other new con- 
struction had begun, but that under way was 
progressing favourably. Main highways were 
still closed to heavy traffic and roads in rural 
districts were in poor condition, but passenger 
traffic, by rail, was fair and, by bus and car, 
gradually increasing. Transportation of 
freight was active, many freighters discharging 
and taking on large cargoes for overseas. 
Navigation also had opened on the Saint John 
River. Trade, both wholesale and retail, 
showed a slight increase, but collections were 
only fair. Requests for women for domestic 
service were more numerous, but capable 
maids were scarce. Char workers also were in 
demand. | 


Requests for farm help in the Province of 
Quebec were considerably more numerous. 
Spring operations in logging were gradually 
getting under way and pulpwood cutting and 
peeling had brought renewed activity to sev- 
eral localities. Many men, too, had been 
called for river driving. Manufacturing centres 
reported as follows:—Chicoutimi, Hull and 
Three Rivers—Factories and plants operating 
at full capacity; Matane—Additional skilled 
labour had been called for sawmills and small 
factories; Montreal—Iron and steel, textile, 
leather and paint factories very busy; Sher- 
brooke—Textiles reported increased staffs, with 


night work in the silk plants; the iron works 
also were hiring more skilled workers for the 
making of machinery used in war munitions; 
Thetford Mines—Renewed activity in sash and 
door factories. Building construction was 
rather slack at Montreal, Thetford Mines, 
Three Rivers and Val d’Or but, elsewhere, 
many small construction jobs were under way 
and highway construction and maintenance also 
provided work for a large number of men. 
Trade was fair. The call for household 
domestics also remained steady. 


There was an increased demand for farm 
hands in Ontario, particularly for capable 
single men, with wages offered somewhat 
higher than those paid last year. While lakes 
were still locked in ice, sufficient open water 
existed to allow advantageously placed saw- 
mills to begin their seasonal cut. One mill, 
for which help had been recruited, advised that 
weather conditions had delayed opening. River 
driving had not yet started, but calls had been 
received for men for this type of work, as 
well as for camp builders, although preference 
was to be given to former experienced em- 
ployees. Mining, except at Timmins, was very 
quiet, and, at Sudbury, nickle mines, owing 
to the invasion of foreign territory, where 
their refinery is located, were curtailing pro- 
duction by one-third, which will necessitate 
the laying off of approximately twenty per 
cent of the number usually employed. They 
plan, however, to increase plant facilities at 
Port Colborne. Iron, steel and textile estab- 
lishments continued to maintain good produc- 
tion and staff levels. Very few highly skilled 
workers are now unemployed and those who 
are semi-skilled are being steadily absorbed. 
In many centres, applicants who have hitherto 
been considered too old, are being re-employed. 
Other lines, including automobile accessories, 
box factories, printing plants, paper mills, tan- 
neries and shoe establishments reported im- 
provement. With the advent of warmer 
weather, building construction showed ad- 
vancement; factory additions, airport construc- 
tion, repairs, alterations and new dwellings 
taking care of practically all experienced brick- 
layers, carpenters, etc. Highway construction 
was also opening up and more men were re- 
quired for this, as well as for maintenance 
work. Some extra gangs for the railways had 
likewise been sent out. Navigation was in 
full swing and at ports on the Great Lakes 
boats were leaving and arriving daily, an aver- 
age of fifty boats per day passing through the 
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American and Canadian locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, while the canal at Welland also was 
busy. In the Women’s Department there was 
an acute shortage of domestic help, with wages 
advancing, as opportunities for women in fac- 
tories and in other lines of work appeared. A 
large number of calls had been registered for 
summer help for hotels, golf clubs and restaur- 
ants, but it was difficult to interest applicants 
in out-of-town vacancies. Spring houseclean- 
ing had increased the hours of employment 
available for char workers and many women 
had been placed. 

Weather in the Prairie Provinces was more 
favourable for seeding and this increased the 
call for farm hands, especially in Saskatche- 
wan. In Alberta, with many roads still im- 
passable, the demand was not so active, al- 
though a number of sheep men were requested 
for the lambing season. Logging was quiet at 
Winnipeg, but busier at Edmonton. Mines 
also were closing down, with summer crews 
only being retained. Many miners, however, 
were registering for employment in other 
groups of industry. Manufacturing showed 
improvement at Winnipeg and Lethbridge, but, 
elsewhere, was slacker. More activity was 


taking place in building, as a considerable 
amount of repair work was in progress, as well 
as some construction undertaken by the De- 
partment of National Defence. A few men, 
likewise, had been placed on extra gangs for 
the railways. Trade was fair. As in the other 
provinces, a scarcity of household help pre- 
vailed, it being particularly difficult to fill 
vacancies in outlying points. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia. 
Orchardists at Penticton were finishing their 
second spraying. Mining also was slacker, al- 
though at Kamloops a one-hundred ton mill 
had started production. Logging, too, recorded 
no new activity, lack of ships still causing 
great concern to the sawmills. Troll fisher- 
men at Prince Rupert were leaving for out- 
side camps and halibut landings were heavy. 
Construction was better, placements being 
made on Defence and airport work; some road 
work was also available for unskilled labour. 
Drydocks and shipyards, as well as the water- 
front, at Prince Rupert were busy, but quiet 
at New Westminster and Victoria. Trade was 
dull. A shortage of experienced applicants for 
household service was reported in the Wo- 
men’s division, but placements of charwomen 
for spring housecleaning were numerous. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain . 


fi ses British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1940, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


There was a very substantial improvement 
in employment between February 12, and 
March 11. Between these two dates the 
number of unemployed persons on_ the 
registers of Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain fell by 382,887. A large part of the 
increase in employment was due to the 
improvement in weather conditions, but in 
addition there was a general increase in 
industrial activity from other causes, and 
there were reductions in the numbers unem- 
ployed in nearly all industries. 

As compared with March 13, 1939, the 
number unemployed at March 11, 1940, in 
Great Britain was lower by 605,716. For 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland there 
was a total of 1,193,259 wholly unemployed 
(1,080,936) or temporarily stopped (112,323) 
on the registers at March 11, a reduction of 
392,625 compared with February 12, 1940 and 
a reduction of 620,728 compared with the 
figures for March 13, 1939. 

The improvement in employment was most 
marked in building, public works contracting, 


and agriculture and horticulture. The prin- 
cipal other industries in which employment 
increased included coal mining, brick making, 
Stone quarrying, iron and steel and metal 
goods manufacture, engineering, ship building 
and repairing, road transport, tailoring, print- 
ing and bookbinding, the distributive trades, 
and hotel and boarding house service. 

The numbers unemployed showed marked 
decreases in all divisions. The decreases 
were numerically greatest in the North- 
Western, Midlands, London and North- 
Eastern Divisions; there were also propor- 
tionately large decreases in the North- 
Midlands, Eastern and Southern Divisions. 

The number of insured persons, aged 16 
to 64, recorded as unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at March TT, 
1940, represented 7-7 per cent of the total 
number of insured persons, aged 16 to 64, 
at July, 1939, as compared with 10-3 per 
cent, at February 12, 1940. At March 13, 
1939, the percentage unemployed was 12-0. 
For persons under the general scheme the 
corresponding percentages were 7-8 at March 
11, 1940, 10-2 at February 12, 1940, and 12-2 
at March 18, 1939. For persons within the 
agricultural scheme the percentages were 7:0, 
11-1 and 7-9 respectively. 
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United States 


According to an official press release issued 
on April 26 by Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labor, total non-agri- 
cultural employment increased by 165,000 
from February to March although the in- 
crease was somewhat smaller than usual 
because of reductions in factory employment. 
Compared with a year ago, there were nearly 
1,000,000 more people at work, exclusive of 
those engaged in emergency projects financed 
by government agencies. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States to be as 
follows :— 

The principal employment gain in March 
was in retail stores, which hired additional 
workers for the Easter trade. 

The lay-off of an additional 55,000 wage 
earners in manufacturing from mid-February 
to mid-March was reported as unusual for 
this time of year and reflected primarily 
further curtailment of operations in steel and 
textile mills. Ordinarily there is an increase 
of more than 1 per cent, or nearly 90,000 
wage earners, in March. Although employ- 
ment declined, pay rolls for manufacturing 
as a whole were slightly higher (+ 0-2 per 
cent), as a number of industries operated on 
longer schedules in March than in early 
February. 

Principal declines in employment in the 
durable-goods industries were in steel mills, 
where a further 5 per cent reduction affected 
24,000 men, and in foundries and machine 
shops and hardware manufacturing. The tex- 
tile and hosiery industries reduced working 
forces sharply. In woollen mills 24,000 
employees were laid off, bringing employment 
to the lowest level since the summer of 1938. 


Seasonal declines were reported in meat- 
packing and leather manufactures. 
There were further gains in _ industries 


stimulated directly or indirectly by govern- 
mental and war-time orders. Aircraft and 
machine tools reported record-high employ- 
ment and shipbuilding was at the highest 
level since 1921. Automobile plants and glass 
factories also took on more men in March. 
In the clothing industries reported gains were 
somewhat smaller than usual, while in other 
seasonally active industries, such as millinery, 
beverages, ice cream, fertilizers, etc., gains 
were about average for the season. 

Quarries and non-metal mines increased 
their working forces slightly, and in anthra- 
cite mines a small employment gain (0:9 
per cent) from February was accompanied 
by an increase of 18 per cent in pay rolls, 
reflecting a marked expansion in production 


from the unusually low levels of early 
February. In bituminous coal, employment 
decreased seasonally by 2-1 per cent, while 
metal mines and oil companies reported little 
change. 

Retail stores added nearly 150,000 workers 
to their staffs in March to handle Easter and 
other spring business. Gains were especially 
large in general merchandise, variety, and 
apparel stores. In wholesale trade there was 
little net change in employment. 

In private building construction employment 
rose by about 8 per cent, with gains being 
reported from all parts of the country. Work 
on public construction, except P.W.A. pro- 
jects, also increased slightly. 

Railroads reduced employment by 6,700 
workers. In other lines of industry, changes 
for the most part followed the usual seasonal 
pattern, with only small variations in employ- 
ment in public utilities. 


Regularization of Employment in U.S.A. 


“Employment Regularization” is the title of 
a booklet published recently by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States, based on a survey made by that or- 
ganization into the practical problems of em- 
ployment regularization and the various 
methods utilized by many of its members to 
reduce fluctuations in production and employ- 
ment. 

In the booklet an analysis is made of the 
experiences of 183 of the National Association 
of Manufacturers’ member companies, the re- 
port being divided into seven sections. Sec- 
tion three of the report deals with company 
experiences with employment regularization 
under the following headings: Significant facts 
revealed; practical benefits of employment 
regularization; problems and success vary in 
different companies; comparison of employ- 
ment curve with production and sales curves; 
employment regularization methods and tech- 
niques; some handicaps to employment regu- 
larization, and conclusion. 

In a conclusion to the report it is stated 
that “it is apparent from the findings pre- 
sented in this report, which is based on the 
practical experiences of 183 respondents with 
different employment stabilization problems, 
techniques and methods, that a considerable 
amount of progress has been made by many 
individual companies in achieving a more 
stable level of employment.” 

Copies of the booklet, at 15 cents each, may 
be obtained on request to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St., New 
York) GN oY: 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council 
of June 7, 1922, which was _ subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marged “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case 
of contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates than fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of federal contracts. 
With respect to males and females under 18 
years of age, it is required that they shall 
be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Minimum 
Wages Scales of the respective provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 


The clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following:— 
“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 
The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 
This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by Federal grant in the form 
of contributions, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 
The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what 
is the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours, on contracts for governniental 
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supplies and equipment the Minister of 
Labour is vested with authority to make 
binding decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the 
Government, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any 
money which would otherwise be payable 
under the terms of contract until he has filed 
a statement showing: (1) the wages rates and 
hours of labour which are in force for the 
various classes of workmen; (2) whether any 
wages or payments remain in arrears; and 
(3) that all of the labour conditions of the 
contract have been complied with. In the 
event of default being made in the payment 
of the wages of any workmen employed claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not avail- 
able, or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Uabour for this purpose, and 


that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for 
all such contracts undertaken in Western 
Canada (comprising the area from Fort 
William to the Pacific Coast). These con- 
tracts are subject also to a working week of 
not more than forty-eight hours, provision 
being made that any necessary and authorized 
overtime work shall be paid for at a rate of 
not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current 
in the district where the work is being 
executed. Provision is made for the obser- 
vance of working hours of not more than 
forty-eight per week and for a wage rate of 
not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate for any overtime that is necessary 
and authorized by the Dominion Government 
inspector in the plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council referred to in the 
introduction to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of 
the contracts which have been awarded 
recently by various other departments of the 
Government of Canada, however, appear here- 
under :— 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 

per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only’ and 
that ‘nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Construction of repairs to Vitre Street 
elevation, Craig Street Armoury, Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Sutherland Con- 
struction Co., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, March 8, 1940. Amount of contract, 


$98,813 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Brickv and shollow: tile! layersys, 2. Ye $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar) .. .. .. .... 0 45 
Carpenters andijoinersiv!) 66 2.6 Gere 0 70 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ea 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

bea Mester sie as ee oad heer eal ereatiean'c 0 65 

Gesolinetior electricvwas Nee es ses 0 50 
FIV EES... Vlei recy Lhe ROT ORIN te 0 40 
Driver, thorsel.and vcarty eles we a4 scee ees 0 55 
Driver, team. and wagon 4... 0... se, le«h # 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .. 0 75 
Engineer on steel erection .. .. . Oise 
Engineer operating steam: 

pinglerom doubloserumii auc aie. ws 0 65 
MALOMAT StL UONanwite ata aa te my Mates s 0 
Hoist operators—tower (gasoline or electric) 


0 60 
PADOUTETS US oc er te TF oN ke Bene 0 40 
Piers CUACUALy. hs ai ieee ek ie rece 0 75 


Mastic floor— 
EAVOrS Uy) MeOMRS viel eee ak on 
Rubbers and finishers .. 
Kettlemen .. .... .. 
Labourers . ABW Ee. 
Riotonitruck driveray: gs.ei lndletors! o's. 
Motor truck driver and truck .. .. .. .. .. 
Ornamental iron workers .. ..... 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. .. .. 
PA ererer ia hy ch feu ae cea earls «Sah die’, 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


SS) OO. SS 1 S55 
CODD eR KS St Ors 
COS & or or ci 1 GH © 


POMVGEIMA Morr Sa ug corks oo whe ade « 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. .. .. 0 75 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent .. ... 0 45 
Hooters; sleet. metal. kiedoaivat eel sds 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. .. .. .. ws ee 0 50 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. 0 70 
Stonecutters . 0 80 
Stonemasons .. .. . 0 90 


Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


POGECADW cena tere 2h8e age Hh ES 4S bE 0 45 
Structural steel workers: .6.06) ow so se lee ue 0 75 
WVatChinaniyamteiins: cccuswiiavs alobesesatbis® %y2 0 35 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel erection .. .. 0 75 


Note.—Working hours must not exceed 8 per day and 
44 per week. 


Repairing, painting, etc. the hull of Dredge 
P.W.D. No. 13. Name of contractors, Port 
Hawkesbury Marine Co., Ltd., Port Hawkes- 
bury, N.S. Date of contract, March 23, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $8,700. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Bleeksmithy a. Werk asta, eae $0 58 
Blacksmith’s helper .. ..... 0 40 
Caulker"ang web wepermn teins Leet es 0 58 
Carpenter Ke0in)) sa. cemae ee eile ae 0 58 


CHAS OPCratOr a7 Om er, Gene 
Priller\and. reamer sera out ee ee eee 
Labourer . 

Paimter o.. 

BP IaGere ey re A a eee 

Punch and shear men .. .. .. 

Riveter . eae 

Holders-on .. .. 

aipet’ heater! ena ee eee 
Template maker.) 7) i. ee shes ss « dessa 
WVelcer “Celectvie) so .Gc ne ces Met 


232) OS SS 2 SS Se 
on r ROP OW PP 
CO OOS Ot OO Ot CO BW Gr UI GO 


Construction of bank protection on the 
south bank of the North arm of the Fraser 
River on Lulu and Sea Islands, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Gilley Bros., Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, April 16, 


1940. Amount of contract, approximately 
$53,080.95. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per month 
Tugboat— 
Captain—Class A.. .. ... $200 00 
Captain—Class'B 2.0.5.5 ek oe be 190 00 
Captain—Class). Gy oo ih raeivna’ ceivedtiad ae eESON00 
Engineer—Class:A .. 0.) os os ce ae ce ce!) 190" 00 
Engineer—Class B .. .. .. .. 180 00 
Engineer—Class C .. .. .. . 170 00 
Per hour 
reman Wacunrvees 0 56} 
Deckhand .. ; 0 54 
Piledriver derrick— 
Engineer .. .. 1 124 
Fireman .. 0 682 
JSS ag etree Ae trmea et 1 00 
Steam shovel—— 
Mneweer eu) Py). 1 123 
@raneniat 34.65.66) ve. <3 0 90 
Fireman .. 0 743 
Oilers .. eon) hak cei ret Oot me ae 0 60 
Shovel operators (Zasoline) i340 nh - 1 124 
PPPOUTENS .c0cs au aa bs La Setiew doiey 0 0 45 
Launch operator (work boat)i Anigans 0 50 
Pile driver— 
Foreman ..... oe 
Engineer .. he 1 124 
ER OPEETED EP, ARR a oe i, os 9 0 68% 
mrtdgemai ory... Cee sees ners es 1 00 
PSOmMMARH es Wi Paes) Mal vier'y 1 00 
Man Opies) tei He 1 00 
Watchman ..... 0 45 





Completion of improvements on the north- 
erly bank of Woodward’s Island, Fraser 
River, New Westminster District, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Gilley Bros, Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, April 16, 1940. 
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Amount of contract, $41,376.74. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 


Construction of a heating plant for the 


new annex laboratories at the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, J. L. Guay & Frere, Ltee., 


Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, April 12, 
1940. Amount of contract, $139,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boiler makers .. $0 80 
Blacksmiths . eka 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helped gh ek #3 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile laverahy 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (roixtie 

and tempering mortar) . 05 
Carpenters and openly BAAD ieee AMAL hia 0 8 
Cement finishers .. . 0 6 
Cement and concrete mixer pperatora: 


Steam, feu ee nl RA UTE cloak 0 70 

Gasoline or i ARSED WBS QSAR esa AS 0 55 
Drivers . 0 45 
Driver— 

Horse and cart .. .. 0 60 

Team and wagon . 0 80 
HBlectricians (inside wiceneny 0 80 


Engineers, operating, steam— 


Single or double drums . 0 70 
Three or more drums . ‘ 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection .. -. «1 «+ + + 0 80 
Firemen, stationary . 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (gasoline | or dlectric) 0 55 
Insulation workers a asbestos) . 0 70 
Labourers .. .. , 0 45 
Lathers BARD 0 70 
Machinist . ACNBARAR Ea uay 0 70 
Machinists’ Malvers dalle Ne 0 50 
Motor truck drivers .. . 0 50 
Motor truck driver and oka 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers . 0 60 
Painters, Spray .. .. «- «> 0 85 
Painters and glaziers .. .. «1 «2 ee e+ oe oe 0 70 
Plasterers eens cleus Miplstey spire relh ate| ule el arstemmene 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) .. .. NePaadeg! ls 0 50 
Plumbers and peqin fitters : : 0 95 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent .. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal .. eri 0 85 
Sheet metal workers . 0 85 
Stonecutters .. 0 80 
Stonemasons .. .. 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gane anal feniparial 
mortar) . ; Ai bes 0 50 
Structural steal voneees ere ey crete a bet 0 80 
Tile setters (ceramic) .. .. AS POR A 3 1 00 
Tile setters (asphalt, wantin : 0 80 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men eeu te 
help tradesmen) . 0 50 
Watchman .. . 0 40 
Waxers and pousucrs, floor). 0 50 
Welders and burners (ARSE lene, 3 or identi 0 70 
Welders and burners on steel erection .. .. 0 80 


Laying a new bronze 4” pipe water main 
between Fort Dufferin and Partridge Island, 
Saint John Harbour, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, St. John Tug Boat Co., Ltd., East 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, April 10, 


1940. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$19,675. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. as $0 60 
Blacksmith’s helpers i 0 45 
Boatman (rowboat) . . 0 40 
Compressor Guertin (fasetites or Velectae) 0 50 
Drill runners .. ‘ Ae 0 50 

Per day 
*Diver.. 14 00 
*Diver’s ipndiol.« 5 00 

Per hour 


Engineer, acd steam: Single or double 
drum eAy. ». 

Firemen, Weriontey 

Labourers .. .. bie ge 

Motor boat Speier +, 

Motor truck driver .... . ; 

Motor truck driver and Pe TSM 

Pipe fitter (surface, temporary ark cia 

Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .. . 

Powderman .. 

Pumpmian Wy). 2% 

Plumbers and onatiitets: sheet 

Timbermen and cribmen (neler me 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 


Soon oo'o } SoS oa eo oS 
TIO ff Pe RP ED 
oO CO OF Ot OS Or Or 


cutting and fitting timber) . 0 50 
Watchman .... 0 35 
Welders and binnest (aeons © or helacinionad 0 65 
* Full day’s pay to be allowed whether employed full 


or part time. 


Construction of a fishermen’s landing at 
Steveston, B.C. Name of contractors, Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co., Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, April 9, 1940. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $4, 807. rg 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Pile driver— 

Foreman . $1 25 

Engineer . 1 123 

Men erie. rit 1 00 

Boomman ysl... ee 1 00 

Bridgemaniiy. a, cv, © 1 00 

Fireman .. . BAe 0 68% 
Pile driver na derrick 

Engineers .. . 1 123 

Mien iene 1 00 

ITS EIETE tise ah crcl ke cpitegens tees ts) Aa as rs Selma eaten 0 68% 
TA DOULEE oie Nett Ass, ecb ia A spedaca gk eure 0 45 
Motor truck ahiver # : 0 50 
Motor truck driver and eta 1 50 


Construction of additions and alterations 
to the Entomological Laboratory at Fred- 
ericton, N.B. Name of contractors, New 
Brunswick Contractors Ltd., Fredericton, 
NB. Date of contract, March 11, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $13,971 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. . $0 55 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. . A ie 0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helper (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar) . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0 55 
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Per hour Per hour 
Cement finishers . : 0 50 Motor boat operators .. . 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer foperatonss Motor truck drivers .. .. 0 45 
Steam . X eee Ne 0 60 Motor truck driver and irik? 1 45 
Gasoline or Blache. LTE RRs 0 45 Painters and glaziers .. .. 0 60 
Drivers .. . ameate 0 35 Pipefitters (siete eaiboeRry: Ley 0 55 
Driver, horse aad tt a : 0 50 Pipelayers .. .. ures 0 50 
Driver, team and EL RSE A si 0 60 Pile driver and aati 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 0 60 Foremen .. 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam— Engineers . 0 65 
Single or double drums . a 0 60 Men (rigging aud eeltiie Ad signalling) 0 55 
Threeyorsmore GTUMS ... 6.) joes. 0 70 Piremenl Ii, crate auc eet haha caste et 0 45 
Engineers on steel erection .. . 0 75 NGA DOUTEESMN IAM ci) come iene ogee eh oo ocular mnoiod tte 0 45 
Firemen, stationary .. .. 0 40 Plasterers pc). cgiees He eye ed oo. aaa hne tee 0 80 
Hoist operators—tower (apaoliiets or mlbatiies 0 45 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Tha bourensy seen ec eveoreiads'ai$) ioe te 0 35 material) .. .. Manas 0 45 
LathersGnietal) siete e. ees 0 55 Plumbers and oeenmaltters! : weds 0 85 
Lathers ‘Gvood)mw.ie cho... bps ean 0 50 Powdermeniny, “VER sweecwide ila 3 0 50 
‘Einolounmilayershs sy or: 4 ime ikderrcet & clrane 0 50 Pumpmen .. .. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers .. .. 0 40 Riggers (genessione 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ernie 1 35 Road roller option tatoarel 1 or gasoline). 0 65 
Ornamental iron workers . Bein 0 55 Roofers (felt and gravel: patent) . 0 45 
Painterssonde gamers. Mien see ee eon fe 0 55 Rodmen (reinforced steel) .. 0 50 
Plasterers . PRA a Mapes Sul ely PEL eh Whos) ia aC Aaa 0 75 Steam shovel— 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ENGINES M6 PONT iy Mee aes Me stale ay 7 RUN 0 85 
material) . ‘ Penta, 0 40 Crate mVenty ie say Mees We ae ; 0 65 
Plumbers and sicaraAliters: Tae oc Mae 0 60 Huremen (Asie rae Mauers swe atey e 0 55 
Roofers, felt and aN patent . 0 40 Overs ie ieee. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal . 0 60 Shovel operators (gasoline) . wis 0 85 
Siéet) aetsl workers aie: 1 ep Mee te ag 0 60 Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib - 
SLOMCCOGLEIS er Matsa cer ceil datlnc teeter ne |. 0 65 ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
Stonemasons ..... 0 75 cutting and fitting ar ee: 0 50 
Stonemasons’ eigers ising hed padevens Watchmen .... .. AUR 0 35 
IND ONAOLUAL a acre aes ete ee ten 0 40 Welders and Binndeet a j 0 70 
Structural steel workers Gee of ote este « 0 75 * Full day’s pay to be OE ae ake ST oat full 
Watchman .. .. 0 30 or part time. 
Waxers and Dolislers (floor) ete is 0 40 
Welders and burners on steel erenticnt : 0 75 


Construction of an extension to No. 3 wharf 
at H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, NS. Name of 
contractors, Angus Robertson, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, April 6, 1940. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $404,863.85. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
_contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithsa;: .A 2002 Ae $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helivens «fun Sede 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboat) . 0 40 
Carpenters and lorena 5 0 70 
Cement finishers . Wears 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Taretatorer 
SUCATION I Tens 3 0 65 
Gasoline or ep. : 0 50 
Compressor operators egaatlines or x elenairies) 0 50 
Per day 
*Divers . te bike 14 00 
*Divers’ teriders aNsathe 5 00 
Per hour 
Drivers .. ; ase 0 40 
Driver, horse ape Ay Seta 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .... .. 0 75 
Drill runners . ; 0 50 
Electricians (inside AapasenN' vi 0 85 


Engineers, operating, steam: Staci or pears 
drum? .. 2" 0 65 
Engineers, crane ‘Gabainy gasoline, Jelesttio). 0 75 
Fireman, stationary .. .. 0 45 
Hoist operator—tower (eacoine or Rigsens) 0 50 
BAbOULErS she feats ciel eee ea ee ate ee ka 0 40 
Machinists .. .. .. 0 70 
04 


Machinists’ lalpere” 


Installation of water distribution system 
in the annex laboratories at the National 
Research Council at Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Thomas Fuller Construction Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, April 11, 
1940. Amount of contract, $10,897. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Carpenters and joiners...... 

Cement finishers .. : 

Cement and concrete mixer hee nara 
Steam .. .. RNs 
Gasoline or ehoanuta Maas ; 

Compressor operators .. .. ... 

yrillvopera tors i. sly cemiaite. si 

Drivers .. : 

Driver, horse ane Cart ¥ 

Driver, team and wagon ...... . 

Labourers ap irre, Be baa 

Motor truck doves" APs ey Sak 

Motor truck driver and truck RGA AN 

Plumbers and steamfitters .. 

Powdermen . : 

Pipe layers and daulbers: : 

Shovel operators (gasoline) .. 

Steam shovel cranemen .. .. .. 

Steam shovel firemen .. ..... 

Watchman..... et wee 

Steam shovel Pyspbevaeia hes 


os OOOFMO OCH OOCOOCCSSO COC So 


SPOON SO OLOTO BOP COD RP I OOD 
Soonmooc o#n oc oO SO Oto oo oO 


Construction of a trunk sewer extension at 
the new annex laboratories of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Thomas Fuller Construction Co., 
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Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, April 11, 
1940. Amount of contract, $15,270. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Water supply for radio living quarters at 
the Airport at Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Dibblee Construction Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, March 24, 
1940. Amount of contract, $1,210. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Wa bOurersye sees cee Wes eles fee $0 45 
WIGTOL  ETUCKNGIIVErSpetcmtteice cst) cle nels akcemmers 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truck .. .. .. .. .. 1 45 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. 0 55 
Steam shovel— 

Engineers .. yon 1 00 

CTANEMEH sei euke ss 0 70 

PTEMENS 6. (Ae ery 0 55 

MOTELS SFR S Net NC Tee core cae eee a 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline) .. .. .. os co 1 00 
‘chractor operators. ee tee 0 55 
Watchmen .. BS ev Sci cea 0 40 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .... 0 95 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note: Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the Customs House at St. Johns, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Jean Paul 
Trahan, St. Johns, P.Q. Date of contract, 
March 30, 1940. Amount of contract, $1,185. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Alberni, B.C. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., New Market, Ont. Date of 
contract, April 10, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$933. 


es 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
type cancellers, etc. .. .. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ Uniforms .. Lerner Clothing Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. 
- Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Letter carriers’ Uniforms 


May, 1940 
Nature of Contract Contractor 
Letter carriers’ Uniforms .. Pollack & Dorfman, 


Quebec, P.Q. 

.. Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

.. Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ Uniforms 


Letter carriers’ Uniforms 


Seales .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Scales. ds ws a cae ee etorpey Scalewo.., cus, 


Hamilton, Ont. 
.. Mayer Sealing Devices 
Reg’s, Montreal, P.Q. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
..J. Spencer Turner Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings.. ..... 
Mail sbag ‘fittings. Ye Haren 
Mail bagging .. 
Stamping machine parts, 


CUCi ate ecae . .« Machine Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ee 


RoyaL CANADIAN MountED POLICE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Felt hata..... .. ss ss ss 2. rhe John, B. Stetson Co., 
Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 

Fur coats .. .. .. .. «- «d+ B. Laliberte Litd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Field trousers .. .. .. .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Broadcloth shirts.. .. .. ..Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
..Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd., 
Iroquois, Ont. 
.. Mercury Mills Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Linen hand towels .. .. 
Woollen socks .. .. .. «. 


Cotton sheets and pillow 


slips .. .. .. ss «+ .. «.Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
The International Nickel Company of 


Canada, Limited, employing 18,123 at last ~ 
year-end (11,745 in Canada) has recently 
summarized its industrial welfare activities 
as follows: 


“The retirement system for the benefit of 
employees, which is financed entirely by the 
company, completed its twelfth year of 
operation, and 3886 pensions and 69 death 
benefits were paid during 1939. At the year- 
end the amount of the retirement system 
liability, as determined by actuarial calcula- 
tion, was $14,486,968. Against this liability, 
government bonds in an amount of $14,465,655 
were held under control of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


“The contributory sickness and non-occu- 
pational accident insurance plan was con- 
tinued in effect. Its importance as a welfare 
measure was again demonstrated, and during 
the year 4,568 employes participated in the 
cash benefits stipulated in the plan.” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and _ schedules 
of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lanour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by represen- 
tatives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


VANCOUVER (NorTH VANCOUVER), B.C—A 
CerTaIn SHIPBUILDING FIRM AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PapERHANGERS, LocaL 138 (PAINTERS). 


See below under “Construction: Shipbuild- 
ing.” 
Victoria, B.C.—Two SuresvurnpineG FIRMS 

AND THE BOILERMAKERS AND [RON SHIP- 


BUILDERS’ UNION oF Canapa, Locau No. 1. 
See below under “Construction: Shipbuild- 


bP) 


ing 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE LATHERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNIoN, Locat No. 97. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1940, to March 1, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

_This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1938, page 941, with these 
exceptions: 

Minimum hourly wage rates in effect from 
April 1: $1 per hour for metal furring, tie on 
work, corner’ beads, simplex, tri-seal, etc. (an 
increase of 10 cents per hour). (The rate for 
nail on work is unchanged at 75 cents per 
hour.) 

There is no longer any provision for trans 
portation and travelling time to be paid by the 
employer for work out of the city. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—COoNTRACTING PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTER- 
ERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 48 
(PLASTERERS). 

Agreement made following the strike which 
was reported in the April LaBour GAZETTE, 
page 332. Agreement to be in effect from 
March 25, 1940, to March 1, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1939, page 1061, with these 
exceptions: 


Minimum hourly wage rate for plasterers, in 
effect from April 1: $1 per hour (an increase 
of 10 cents per hour over the previous rate). 

There is no longer any provision for trans- 
portation and travelling time to be paid by 
the employer for work out of the city. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Vancouver (NortH VANcouvER), B.C.—A 
CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING FIRM AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS, LocaL 138 (PAINTERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 10, 
1940, for the duration of the war and there- 
after until completion of any contracts entered 
-nto previous to cessation of hostilities. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for men em- 
ployed on day work; for those employed on 
second shift, shift to be 8 hours with 4 hour 
for lunch, for which 8 hours’ pay to be given; 
for those employed on third shift, shift to be 
7% hours, with a 20 minute lunch period, for 
which 9 hours’ pay allowed. Forty hours to 
constitute a week’s work for second and third 
shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter. Double time 
for work on Sundays and nine specified holidays. 

Wage rate for painters and decorators: 75 
cents per hour, $6 per day. “The above rates 
to be subject to adjustment quarterly in 
accordance with the cost of living, and wages 
to be increased or decreased im an equal per- 
centage to the increase or decrease in cost of 
living, as ascertained by the Department of 
Labour of the Provincial Government of British 
Columbia, it being understood that the cost of 
living figures as at December 1, 1939, be the 
basis of this arrangement. It is also under- 
stood that the above rates are to be the minimum 
rates to be paid during the life of the agree- 
ment.” 

Every man to be paid for at least two hours 
if hired after starting time. 

As this firm is located at North Vancouver, 
men required to work in Vancouver or New 
Westminster are to have their transportation 
provided by the employer and a limited amount 
of travelling time paid for. 


Victoria, B.C—Two SHIPBUILDING FIRMS 
AND THE BOILERMAKERS AND IRON SHIP- 
BUILDER’S UNION OF CANADA, LocaL No. 2. 


Agreements to be in effect from April 1, and 
April 6, 1940, respectively for the duration of 
the war and thereafter until the completion 
of any contracts entered into previous to the 
cessation of hostilities. 

No discrimination against any employee 
belonging to the union. Only union members 
to be employed, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day work. 
In shift work: second shift, when necessary, 
to work 8 hours with 4 hour off for lunch, and 
be paid for 8 hours; third shift to work 73 
hours with 4 hour off for lunch, and be paid for 
8 hours. “Forty hours shall constitute a week’s 
work for second and third shifts, except in the 
case of a second shift employed on all emergent 
war work, when they may work 44 hours.” 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
four hours and double time thereafter; double 
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time for work on Sundays and specified holi- 
days (seven holidays specified in one agree- 
ment, eight in the other). 

Wages: mechanics, anglesmiths, boilermakers, 
chippers, caulkers, riveters, shipfitters, all 
welders, burners, drillers and tappers 90 cents 
per hour, $7.20 per day; punch and shearmen 
and holder-on 76 cents per hour, $6.08 per day; 
passer boys 45 cents per hour, $3.60 per day ; 
reamers and countersinkers 70 cents per hour, 
$5.60 per day; heaters 68 cents per hour, $5.44 
per day; drilling out rivets 75 cents per hour, 
$6 per day; ironworkers’ helpers 67 cents per 
hour, $5.36 per day; blacksmiths’ helpers 67 
cents per hour, $5.36 per day; blacksmiths 85 
cents per hour, $6.80 per day. When employees 
are required to work at outside points they shall 
be paid travelling time and _ first-class board 
and room at the field scale of: mechanics $7.20 
per day; helpers $6.20 per day. 

“The above rates to be subject to adjustment 
quarterly im accordance with the cost of living 
and wages to be increased or decreased in 
an equal percentage to the increase or decrease 
in cost of living, as ascertained by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Provincial Government 
of British Columbia, it being understood that 
the cost of living figures as at December 1, 
1939, be the basis of this arrangement. It is 
also understood that the above rates are to be 
the minimum rates to be paid during the life 
of this agreement.” 

Time and one-quarter to be paid for all dirty 
work and work in confined places full of gas 
as a result of rivet fires and torches, as in 
fore-peaks, tanks, etc. the foreman, union 
representative and committee to decide work 
to be so classed. 

Every man to be paid not less than 4 hours if 
hired after starting time, or if hired after 4.50 
p.m. or after 12.10 noon on Saturdays or on 
Sundays or holidays. 

No mechanic of this union to be allowed to 
work as a helper while there are helpers of the 
union available. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Saint Joun, N.B—Certain SreaMsuHip Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’s AssocIATION, LocaL No, 273. 


Agreement. to be in effect from December 1, 
1939, to November 30, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. Should 
the war end before the termination date in any 
year, the companies may, if circumstances 
warrant, terminate the agreement at any date 
by giving 60 days’ prior notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GazerTE, February, 1938, page 213, with these 
exceptions: 

Wages: a war bonus of 8 cents per hour is 
added to the regular wage rates of 80 cents 
per hour for handling general cargo and 90 cents 
for hauling bulk cargoes, making these rates 
88 cents and 98 cents per hour respectively. 

For the duration of the war, certain minor 
changes are made in working conditions, more 
favourable to the companies. 

If the arbitration committee formed to settle 
any dispute cannot do so within 20 days, a 
new arbitration committee to be selected. 


Saint Joun, N.B—Certain SreamsHip Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL (LONG- 
SHOREMEN’s AssociaTIoON, Locat No. 1039 
(SrsaMsHie Horse AND CaTTLe FITTERS, 
SraLerS, LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1939, to November 30, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. Should 
the war end before the termination date in any 
year, the companies may, if circumstances 
warrant, terminate the agreement at any date 
by giving 60 days’ prior notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect. and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, December, 1935, page 1155, May, 
1938, page 573, and December, 1938, page 1416, 
with these exceptions: 

Hours: Saturday half holiday to prevail from 
June 1 to September 30, but men to work them 
if required, double time rates to prevail from 
1 p.m. Saturday to midnight on Sunday. 

Wages: a war bonus of 5 cents per hour is 
added to the regular wage rate of 70 cents per 
hour for day work, and a bonus of 73 cents 
per hour is added to the regular wage of $1.05 
for night work, making the rates 75 cents per 
hour for day work and $1.123 for night work. 

Tf the arbitration committee formed to settle 
any dispute cannot do so within 20 days a new 
arbitration committee to be selected. 


Saint Joun, N.B.—Certain StEamsuHip Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Locat 810 (CoAL 
HANDLERS AND TRIMMERS). 

Agreement to be in effect from December 11, 
1939, to November 30, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. Should 
the war end before the termination date in any 
year, the companies may, if circumstances 
warrant, terminate the agreement at any date, 
by giving 60 days’ prior notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GazeTTE, May, 1938, page 573, with these 
exceptions: 

Wages: a war bonus of 8 cents per hour is 
added to the regular wage rates, making them 
98 cents per hour for day work and $1.18 for 
night work. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article: 

Cloak and Suit Industry, 
Quebec (amendment). 

Paper Box (Uncorrugated Paper) Indus- 
try, Province of Quebec (amendment). 

Can, Container and Metal Utensil Indus- 
try, Province of Quebec. 

Building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District (amendment). 

Building trades, Three Rivers. 

Building trades, Joliette. 

Building trades, St. Jerome. 

Building trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 


Province of 


PPT ae 
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Barbers and Hairdressers, Portneuf County 
(repeal). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Rouyn and 
Noranda (amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 
Logging, Thunder Bay District. 
Carpenters, St. Thomas. 
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MANITOBA 
Barbers, Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Plumbers, Saskatoon and Sutherland. 
Gravel Hauling Industry, Regina. 
Beauty Culture Industry, Regina. 
Beauty Culture Industry, Swift Current. 


ALBERTA 


Plumbers and Steamfitters, Edmonton. 
Taxi Drivers, Calgary. 
Barbers, Edmonton. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1988, issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lapour GazerrE, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the “Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Mi£inister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 


provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at 
any time by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and such amendment or revocation 
must be published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, these 
agreements do not apply to provincial gov- 
ernment departments or services or to work 
done by a third party for the provincial gov- 
ernment under a contract providing for a 
scale of minimum wages. A joint committee 
must be formed by the parties to an agree- 
ment made obligatory under this Act and 
the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, the 
committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope of 
the agreement in cities and towns of 5,000 
or more and such by-laws must be approved 
by Order in Council and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act were summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act were noted 
in the issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act are noted in the _ issue 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of four new agreements, the 
amendment of six other agreements, and the 
repeal of another agreement, all of which 
new agreements or amendments are summar- 
ized below. A request for the extension of 
a new agreement in the retail fur industry 
in Montreal was published in the Quebec 
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Official Gazette, April 6; for the extension 
of an agreement for the ornamental iron and 
bronze industry at Montreal and another for 
the plumbers, asbestos workers and _ sheet 
metal workers at Montreal in the issue of 
April 13; for the extension of an agreement 
for grocers and butchers in Sherbrooke in 
the issue of April 27. In addition, Orders in 
Council were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette during April approving the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and authorizing certain joint committees to 
levy assessments on employers and employees, 
as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Textiles, Clothing, etc. 


CLoAK AND Svurr INpDustTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Quepec——An Order in Council, approved 
April 3, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, April 18, amends the original Order 
in Council (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1937, 
page 1157). The original agreement provided 
that it remain in effect until June 30, 1940, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
90 days’ notice. By this amendment the 90 
days’ notice previously required is changed 
to 30 days’ notice. 


Manufacturng: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (UNcorruGcaTeD Paper) INpUus- 
TRY, PRovINCE oF QvueEsEc—An Order in 
Council, approved April 19, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, April 27, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1939, page 
528 and September, page 950). The term of 
the agreement is extended to March 31, 1941. 


A new wage scale replaces the former one, 
substituting one minimum rate for each class 


soe the range of wage rates in the previous 
scale. 


Minimum 
Hourly Wage Rates 
Zone I Zone II 
$ $ 
Female employees 
MOrelachies ewan leis Ae lets cae Bae ruil 28 26 
Hand work, frstvclacs:.| ss 3h. ce er aH 6 20 
S. & S. Machine operators.. .. .. 24 We 
Top piece machine operators.. .. .. 24 ayy? 
Covering machine operators.. .. .. 24 «22 
FELONS Yn aN eee ROUEN a Rc rcuipetas TRCN NEPA er 24 yy) 
Staying machine operators.. .. .. .24 Wy) 
Scitehers! greta teeas nos cee eee 24 22 
Glues ee abi pee Cote eke i ate 24 .22 
Apprentices on S & S machines, top 
piece machines, covering mach- 
ines, tying machines, stitching 
machines: 
Ist. 6.monthesireowsten. Herta -20 18 
Pave WK ieee Cohan? CDN ee meth Re Comet kN, 22 20 
Othenihel pects d.en 3 hear iscsi A We mil 
Male employees 
Horement eee: re ce we) cee emits 50 45 
SeCorers Tks ee) 7... Pate Ae A Pee) coeue 43 404 
Cuttersvon knite: sas, ficert emcee. .38 354 


Hourly Wage Rates 
Zone I Zone II 
Male employees—Conc. 
End piece operators, single and 
Gouble... ic tech caecum ot «tats .34 .314 
Slittermoperatomrs... gas. eieeeme> ec) cr .30 28 
Balev press: operatorsis.y2. Wil o/s oie |e .30 28 
Punch. Operators suey. see eecic chs .25 23 
Die“makers).. Gcy.tjee ee onates Gene suse. Uae -50 47 
Assistant die’ makers.) 2... c .30 -28 
Cylinder box press operators.. .. .38 .354 
Colt press) operators... See eeite-y 3 .38 304 
Cylinder box press feeders.. .. .. 28 26 
Coltipressitfeeders:...m. a ees seis 28 26 
Automatic glueing machine first 
classwoperatorsser) ee eeiabes ies ants: .304 
Shippersqus sweeten ss use ttoe ture oc 303 
Truckwd riversiigine weetteeh sola etetare .33 .303 
Boiler Anen says es heme Cree eae 40 sol 
Miachimists. «ce cic taieak sok eae 45 42 
Maintenance and repair men.. .. .33 .305 
Apprentice scorers: 
Ista 64monthsie puss ered, cece .30 .273 
Onda6emonthiscewy. TAME eins. wae eae .293 
SraiGamonthsva it cys tsk ears eee .30 .325 
4thu6 months ey nieve .alcobieskie. £38 304 
Apprentices on knife, single and 
double end piece, slitters, cylinder 
press, Colt press, automatic 
glueing machine: 
1st 6 months . 20% less than 
minimum 
Inds6smonths*% . yee et. 10% less than 
minimum 
Other shel psi craps beaetrteeers eeameces Alyy 15 


The minimum hourly rates for female em- 
ployees must average at least 25 cents per 
hour in Zone I and 23 cents in Zone II, and 
for male employees 30 cents in Zone I and 
298 cents in Zone II. In computing the averages, 
apprentices’ wages are included but the wages 
of employees receiving over a certain rate of 
wages (specified for each class) are not in- 
cluded. (These minimum average rates are one 
cent per hour higher than in the previous 
agreement, except in case of male employees 
in Zone I, for whom the minimum average 
rate is 3 cents per hour higher.) 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Can, ConTAINeR AND Mertat Utensiz INpus- 
try, PROVINCE oF QuEBEc.—An Order in Council, 
approved April 3, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, April 6, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between the American 
Can Company, General Steel Wares Ltd., the 
Continental Can Company of Canada, Ltd., 
and the Canco Can Makers’ Association of 
Montreal, General Steel Wares Ltd. Employees’ 
Association and the Continental Can Makers’ 
Association of Montreal. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazettE, November, 1938, page 1298, January, 
1939, page 96 and December, page 1279, with 
these changes: 

Hours: the standard work week is still 48 
hours per week, but it is now further provided 
that the daily period be limited to 10 hours 
in any day, except on Saturday when the 
regular daily period shall end at 12 noon. 
For stationary enginemen and firemen, however, 
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regular weekly hours are unchanged at 54 
per week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for general 
employees: boys of 16 years of age 20 cents, 
of 17 years 223 cents, of 18 years 25 cents, of 
19 years 273 cents, of 20 years 30 cents, on 
reaching 21 years 35 cents per hour to be in- 
creased by 24 cents per hour each six months 
until he reaches his classification rate; female 
employees 20 cents per hour for beginners, 23 
cents after six months and 26 cents after one 
year; electric truck drivers 40 cents (assistant 
shippers are not now mentioned). The minimum 
rates for other general employees are increased 
by 24 cents per hour. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for specialized 
employees: the rates for enginemen and firemen 
are unchanged; the minimum rates for all 
other specialized employees are 2% cents higher 
than previously. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanical 
employees are increased 24 cents per hour, ex- 
cept for journeymen machinists (including tool 
makers, diemakers and general machinists) for 
whom the rate for beginners is increased 5 cents 
per hour. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for watchmen, 
truck drivers and service men are increased 
23 cents per hour, 

Minimum weekly salaries for office employees: 
$7 for office boys and messengers, $10 for other 
employees. 

There shall be no reduction in wages while 
the agreement is in effect. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Buiypinc TrapEs, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE Sr. 
JoHN Districr—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved April 9, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, April 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABour 
Gazette, January, 1937, page 103, January, 
1939, page 96, October, page 1065, and April, 
1940, page 390). 

In the amendment summarized in the April, 
1940, LaBourR GAZETTE setting wage rates in 
the structural iron industry and_ sprinkler 
fitting trade, etc., it was provided that that 
amendment should not apply to building con- 
tracts signed before the date of the publication 
of the amendment. In the latest amendment 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
13, this provision that the rates do not apply 
to contracts signed before publication is 
rescinded in so far as the structural iron in- 
dustry is concerned. 

Bumping Trapes, THREE Rivers.—An Order 
in Council, approved April 19, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 27, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain contractors and L’Union Nationale 
Catholique des Charpentiers-menuisiers, Inc. 
des Trois Riviéres (the National Catholic 
Union of Carpenters and Joiners, Incorporated 
of Three Rivers), L’Union Nationale Catho- 
lique des Journaliers, Inc. (The National 
Catholic Union of Labourers, Inc.), L’Union 
Nationale Catholique des Electriciens, Inc. des 
Trois Riviéres (the National Catholic Union 
of Electricians, Inc. of Three Rivers), L’Union 
Nationale Catholique des Mécaniciens de Ma- 
chines fixés Inc. des Trois Riviéres (the Na- 


tional Catholic Union of Stationary Engineers, 
Inc. of Three Rivers), L’Union Nationale 
Catholique des Peintres Inc. des Trois Riviéres 
(the National Catholic Union of Painters, 
Inc. of Three Rivers) and L’Union Nationale 
Catholique des Briqueteurs, PlAtriers et 
Macons, Inc. des Trois Riviéres (the National 
Catholic Union of Bricklayers, Plasterers and 
Masons, Inc. of Three Rivers), le Syndicat 
National Catholique des Finisseurs de Ciment 
des Trois-Riviéres, Inc. (The National Catholic 
Union of Cement Finishers of Three Rivers, 
Inc.), le Syndicat National Catholique des 
Métiers de la construction de Louiseville (The 
National Catholic Union of Building Trades 
of Louiseville), le Syndicat national catholique 
des charpentiers menuisiers des chutes de 
Shawinigan (the National Catholic Union of 
Carpenters and Joiners of Shawinigan Falls). 


_The territorial jurisdiction includes the coun- 
ties of Maskinonge, St. Maurice, Laviolette, 
Champlain and Three Rivers, and the agreement 
is to be in effect from April 27, 1940, to April 
26, 1941, and then be renewed automatically 
unless. all the contracting parties request its 
repeal or amendment. 

The industrial jurisdiction of the present 
Order in Council comprises all building, repair, 
maintenance, demolishing works and transporta- 
tion of immovables and buildings and works 
pertaining to roads, bridges, dams, streets, 
wharfs, sidewalks, earthworks, retaining walls, 
sewers, viaducts, tunnels, wells, boats, canals, 
locks, parks, playgrounds, aqueducts, gas, elec- 
tric or telephone lines, fences and every other 
work having any connection with these. The 
pulp and paper industry is exempt. 

The district is divided into two zones of 
which zone comprises municipalities of a 
population of 8,000 or more, and also all con- 
tracts exceeding $10,000 in the rest of the 
district; zone II comprises municipalities of 
less than 8,000 for contracts not exceeding 
$10,000. However, wage earners living in zone 
I and working in zone II will be paid at the 
zone I rates. 

Hours: 8 per day (a 48 hour week). 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Minimum 
Hourly Wage Rates 
ZoneI Zone II 


$ $ 
Bricklayers and) masons... .. ss. ce. ss 80 .80 
INQSUCRGIS \™ Neceotrs burke re, sols Le eur eeh ears 80 80 
Garpentber=JOMeTS.55 oct Foc. od. fas .60 45 
Painters and paperhangers.. .. .. S00 40 
Painters (spraying machines)... .. .. lo SiG 
Hleetmicians 2) aria wee ae leas lita at ace .00 00 
@onmin ong 1a DOUTETS > ersolaseriin ee bs stuiare 40 .30 
FUIEOMO GMs wees cae eaten coke eae = 50 40 
Stationary enginemen (not specified 
SEMEEWISONE SrA lin csohlod tak mks aden ae 60 .50 
Enginemen—cranes, lifts and elevators .70 -60 
Enginemen—compressors.. .. .. .. «- .60 50 
EXMgimemen—-MiXers.: jae cs les, ect ss. os 60 50 
Militriehts yams keen. ee ae cee te .60 45 
Wiachanistss ts. las son uteas cera aes .60 45 
Binekamitises 5 Sa, ovis catenin Rao ok .60 45 
Moarelessettersvaaaulc nexus Ub cima ae 80 80 
TEVIGRSOULCIS At reat we late Teen on eee 70 70 
ELV AZZOMSELLEIS a mstin thes betohiie a kee’ 60 .60 
Terrazzo polishers (dry process).. .. Als AGIs 


Terrazzo polishers (water process).. 50 .50 
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Minimum Hourly 
Wages Rates 
Zone I Zone II 


Lathers (metal and wood).. .. .. .. 50 40 
Lathers (wood)—per thousand... .. 3.00 2.25 
Cementifiinishers’s* 2, es vaeekes fs, ee .60 45 
Jom WOMbeES I See kes. tele .50 -40 
Mortar makers, plaster pourers, hod 

carriers and celanite mixers... .. .. 45 “30 
MTUMLETS ee we eta s simate wave leas ete ee eel Tete 45 eae) 
EURO erie ener Ne Wigeet Pateitiate viake Leeda. .50 45 
WW HIGR Washers: Bila eoitets his Soesthvne spas 45 139 
Motor truck, GQTIVersc. wal’ Mee a. bays 40 +00 
Two-horse vehicle (carter excepted). .30 HS 
One-horse vehicle (carter excepted). LS .124 
Horse WMivers lyre. ibsiia ete en oe eels. 40 .30 
Structural iron erectors.. .. .. .. .. w05 “(fa 
Roofers, slate land tiles. cnet te thee .65 55 
ROOfers; ||COMPOSIMON. Wi) vey uinbeem ured .50 40 


(These are increases of 5 cents per hour in 
most cases, 10 cents for bricklayers. masons, 
plasterers and cement finishers, over the rates 
of the previous agreement, which was sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1938, 
page 944, May, 1939, page 528, July, page 728 
and September, page 951.) 

Apprentices: not more than one apprentice 
allowed to each five bricklayer, mason or plas- 
terer journeymen, or fraction of five; not more 
than one apprentice to each electrician journey- 
man; not more than one apprentice to each 
three painters, paperhangers, millwrights, mach- 
inists, blacksmiths, marble, terrazzo, tile and 
mosaic setters, cement finishers, joint pointer 
and whitewashers, or fraction of three; not 
more than one apprentice to each three car- 
penter-joiner journeymen, or fraction thereof. 

Hourly wages of apprentices: apprentice brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers 15 cents during 
first year to 40 cents during third year; ap- 
prentice electrician from 20 cents in zone I and 
15 cents in zone II during first year to 35 cents 
in both zones during fourth year; apprentice 
painters, paperhangers, millwrights, machinists, 
blacksmiths, marble, terrazzo, tile and mosaic 
setters, cement finishers, joint pointers and 
white-washers from 15 cents during first year 
to 35 cents in zone I and 25 cents in zone II 
during third year; apprentice carpenters and 
joiners from 15 cents during first year to 45 
cents in zone I and 25 cents in zone II during 
third year. 

Maintenance men employed permanently may 
De ned 20 per cent Jess than the above minimum 
rates. 

The employer may not deduct more than $3 
per month for room from the employee’s wages 
if he supplies a room, nor more than 25 cents 
per meal for board. 

Contracts signed before this Order in Council! 
came into effect will be governed by the Orders 
in Council previously in force. 


Bunpinc Trapes, Jonierre—An Order in 
Council, approved April 3, and published in 
the Lasour GazetTtTz, April 6, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between Le Syndi- 
cat patronal catholique et national de la cons- 
truction de Joliette (the National Catholic 
Union of Construction Employers of Joliette) 
and le Syndicat catholique et national des 
ouvriers du bAtiment de Joliette (the National 
Catholic Union of Building Workers of 
Joliette). 


The agreement is to be effect from March 1, 
1940, to February 28, 1941, and shall be auto- 
matically renewed unless one of the parties 
gives notice on or before February 1 of any 

ear. 

‘ The territoria] jurisdiction includes the coun- 
ties of Joliette, Berthier, Montcalm and |’As- 
somption. ; 

It is divided into two zones, of which zone I 
includes municipalities of a population of 4,000 
or more and contracts of $2,000 or more in 
the rest of the district; zone II consists of 
municipalities of less than 4,000 for contracts 
of less than $2,000. 

The agreement covers all work as to con- 
struction, installation, rebuilding, repair, main- 
tenance and demolishing of buildings, roads, 


aqueducts, sewers, wharves, canals, tunnels, 
bridges, culverts, retaining walls, airports, 
landing fields, levelling and embankment 


grounds, electrical installations and transmis- 
ston wires, plumbing and heating systems, 
driving piles (wood or cement). cement side 
walks and any other similar work. 
Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and eight specified holidays. 


Minimum Hourly 


Wages Rates 
ZonelI Zone II 
$ $ 
Plasterersuerail. sv icciite ne Seana eae as .60 60 
Apprentices, Ist year... .. .. .. ». =- 25 725 
ms Qn pears bode Yetta: 30 30 
Bricgklaverseentecn kyo einer Mea esate ti cae 60 60 
iA prentices) ist) Vearnuwe iis) a. other a 25 
4d Prd) eats Wiaprael siete or 30 .30 
Masons and stone cutters on field.. .. 60 .60 
Apprentices; 1sb myeareennss (ch sisbre rte tt. 125 20 
ie QndUy Car Lay Gisek a ee taler eae 30), 30 
4 Sidi veatiapee. sie) ge 40 .40 
Ca rPenter=yOUMENS !!.\/ ication meron eel tehecnens 60 45 
AD PrentiGes, LSb AeA yy eh. Nalee oni tele Bia 2 1d 
a Qa year ree ee eevee 25 20 
i SraivCar ee | AAWci We me .30 .25 
HG Pad up xidsrvoven Gotti uen ike) is © ad 40 135 
Painteretear dies tides! Meet wren: \meatoes thie Lets 40 30 
Apprentices Mish Veatsapwepes miele be lo 15 
+ Qn vearyy house Lek. ae ee .20 20 
3 Sid |VEATe ala ape on tee 20 w20 
i ALY VERT el eth openlist asyyrers .30 30 
Commoercialiletterersi 2 1 sius. cin let es 70 70 
‘Apprentices ist Yeat eet. fialscie. 26 +20 25 
8 Qndiivear sa sibs eiate Me sey'2) 30 30 
* Srduy ear anus si Heer htt: 40 40 
St AH VOaTs. jc Math osha pes 4 .50 .50 
Cements SMISNeLS oi) estes sue ae liek panes <00 50 
Mlectrietam soak sae ie amici) verre .50 40 
A pprenuices?’ ISty yearns yey eit) ose wslel Vere ale 115 
Se Ind’ years wae eae 20 20 
uy Ord PVGAP Has coho hte bese s 25 25 
i AUR Vieat en, a meats (bh ae .30 30 
Brick, mortar, terra-cotta and block 
carriers) 1A pene ek Ese ae -40 .35 
Celaniteymnixens fii fk pee seer ne 8 40 .35 
Mortar sm ixersiivie iets mae © aus ee 40 «OD 
Gomimon. labourersa. 26 Ps bc geal b uss 3) 220 
athens, (wOGd) tates: wis montage. < anes 40 135 
Hathers “(metals Ss ease ee ee 50 .50 
Tren@ brace workerstoy Girne 0. enecces es 50 50 
Screen (wood and metal), sash, 
window partition and_ steel door 
CHECUOLSS eae Ws tease ast Meieny sates ake oe ore 60 60 
Weatherstrippers ys ite te tees: .69 50 
Marbles setters £04, Meee. bleed Oe 60 50 
Tilevand (terrazzollayers-—£ sf. av jen Te: 60 50 


Drillers. tit ie. etl en Senet. aie. ah 50 40 
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Minimum Hourly 
Wages Rates 
ZoneI Zone II 


$ $ 

Steam, gasoline or electric steam 
Sho velmODeSLavOrswata' sch somerhiiod ear -60 60 
CompressOrmaleDea nares) saite ot ashasian ats 50 40 
Miremen (Construction) s spicy ae ¥oenelan 50 40 
Stationary or portable engine men.. .. 60 50 
Structural iron workerss: os . yaad: eo ATG, 
Pile workers, wood or concrete... .. .. 60 .60 
Saw? TLGiSee einer Lace taina cel sores sab iver nat aS 60 50 
Gatilkenseemren eg ee ee cies kee hermes 40 30 
Minsmitheroorerseey oir eee. tae ae .55 45 
Apprenticess 1Stiyear? sisi. Ae. shee WS .10 
<4 INCE Y CATH Ya: oe IANS Tose ie os Als 
ny DLO UV COI Wena tkeio inant kenge, 130 20 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. .. 55 45 
Apprentices Ist years Milt. suse ues Ud. 15 .10 
ss TENG IERIE Cas SEP Gee ENG GE ERE 25 5 
fs SRGR VCH ks Wieemie. Sel. 130 129 


(These rates are unchanged for some trades 
and increased for other trades 5, 10 or 15 cents 
per hour, from the previous agreement which 
was summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, June, 
1938, page 694, November, page 1299, July, 1939, 
page 728 and September, page 951). 

Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 
Contractors employing no tradesmen but doing 
the work themselves to be paid 25 per cent over 
the regular rate for their trade. 

Journeymen who are handicapped may be 
paid lower rates if so approved by the joint 
committee, but in no case may such rate be 
more than 10 cents per hour lower than the 
regular minimum rate, and in any plant or shop 
the number of such workmen may not exceed 
one to each ten qualified journeymen. 

One apprentice allowed to each five journey- 
men bricklayer, mason, plasterer, carpenter- 
joiner and painter journeymen or fraction of 
five; one apprentice to each journeyman 
plumber, steamfitter and tinsmith. Appren- 
tices to be registered and under the jurisdiction 
of the joint committee. 

Maintenance men permanently employed to be 
paid a minimum of $18 per week of 48 hours 
if journeymen and $12 per week of 48 hours 
if common labourers. Any work over 48 hours 
in a week to be paid at the minimum hourly 
wage rate for the trade concerned. 

Employers may not charge more than $3 
per month per room where provided by the 
employer or 25 cents per meal where meals 
provided. 

Contracts signed before this Order in Council 
came into effect will be governed by the Order 
in Council previously in force. 

BuitpIne Trapes, St. JeRomE.—An Order in 
Council approved April 23, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, April 27, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain contractors and le Syndicat de la con- 
struction incorporé de St. Jerome (The Union 
of Building Trades, Incorporated of St. 
Jerome). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1940, to March 31, 1941, and shall be renewed 
automatically unless one of the parties gives 
notice of change at least 30 days before April 
1 of any year. 

The territorial jurisdiction 
county of Terrebonne. 

The industrial jurisdiction comprises all work 
pertaining to the construction, installation, re- 
building, repair, maintenance and demolishing of 


comprises the 


buildings, roads, aqueducts, sewers, wharves, 
canals, tunnels, bridges, culverts, retaining walls, 
plumbing systems, heating systems (wood or 
coal), cement sidewalks and any other work 
performed by building trades workers. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GazeTtr, May, 1939, 
page 529 with these exceptions: 


Minimum 
Hourly 
Wage Rates 
$ 
Screen setters (wood and metal).. .. .. .. .. .60 
Sash ‘and. window setters:. >... .. 03. 6. ws «; .60 
SLeelh Partition, ereehOrses ty ides mcs easocph cn aeis, eke 60 
NV COLDOLSLMD DENS We us is Mtn al auotiies Malini dhe .60 
Roofers (asbestos, slate and tile).. .. .. .. 60 
Joiners (concrete moulds, shop or job).. .. .. .60 
Hard-wood floor layers and any other related 
DEO DG ch ots SERIA REE RR Ud og 2 Mia iy .60 
Hene setterss .)-to Vk eae AEE. d2 Dis RNase hh LE .70 
(Wement. Jinisheray) (2.708. eepietge. oa Ley 55 
Common labourers or bricklayers’ and plas- 
eres wNelOers:, ime Nu abs Cole aay TCA aD 45 
Hoe 16) ST ail oC culo salen iin ANNU ced vd lth .39 
Paamuers, Oe es | SURLY). Pine ey TPA hy Segall ora .50 
Decoralarsyes 2 VAD ey cee ss icc ee .55 
CUA MOG esis igh 'oe Ss dare amar esis OI al ki .50 
Wall=paper Nanverss i) eo csme ia Mee et et -50 
PIPE OLS. cha chDU TARE wahehe, SRT hele. Ca .55 
ivebteners) (comamercial)iiic dh) anise uihu iii bh aha: -70 
Hoorn finishers') (shop ori job saudi ee eles ke .50 
Plasterers. . Aah COPBR ATT PS ay We eM age alt 70 
bathers Craetall’)) be Oana SA bogie IRAP RE a ikke .60 
Lathers (wood), ten test, gyproc and any 
Ounererelateds traded Maisie cues .60 
PRE CHRICISTIG™ Vari Neh es eeu IUia Te cH Tec .60 
MASONS NET UN Un a are Ran aM NR GRED .70 
BRICKIA VETS WM oN tt Mueenie ea ereye cola aNen mace cI) 15 
Floor finishers (hand or machine)... .. .. .. 60 
Roofers'\(composition). Ayo tues | wa. een aet ee .60 
Sheet metal workers (shop or field)... .. .. .55 
Pipe mechanics and pipefitters .. .. .. .. .. 545) 
Junior journeymen plumbers—first and second 
SCALES RSM Mey he Ae EE | cl derail a Ite, ane Med, Gla et 45 
Enginemen—steam, gas or electric shovels.. 60 
Hnginemen =COMpPressors, wily.) Leif...) os) vas eonvce .50 
AT OMAN OTA Nisa Ns as US ada COENEN heh DAE TU COMM a cL Nn .50 
Stationary or movable engine men.. .. 60 


Foremen supervising a shift of four or more 
men shall be paid ten cents more per hour than 
the rates established for their trades. 

(These rates are in most cases 5 or 10 cents 
per hour higher than in the previous agreement, 
except for pipe mechanics and pipefitters whose 
rates are 5 cents per hour lower than last year.) 

Board if paid by the employee not to exceed 
$6 per week; if it does exceed $6, the surplus 
to be paid by the employer. 

Maintenance men permanently employed to 
be paid $18 per week of 48 hours if journeymen 
and $12 per week of 48 hours if common 
labourers. Overtime done by maintenance men 
to be paid at regular hourly rate established for 
the trade concerned. Employers may deduct 
$3 per month per room if maintenance man 
lodges in the establishment and 25 cents per 
meal if he boards in the establishment. 

Contracts signed before April 1, 1940, will be 
governed by the Orders in Council previously 
in force. 

Buitpinc Trapes, Montreau.—An Order in 
Council approved April 3, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, April 13, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these trades 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1939, page 729, Septem- 
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ber, page 951, and October, page 1066) by ex- 
tending the term of the agreement from 
March 31 to June 1, 1940. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved April 16, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
20, amends the previous Order in Council 
for these trades (Lasour Gazetre, October, 
1937, page 1158, December, page 1388, October, 
1938, page 1174, and October, 1939, page 1068) 
by extending the period of the agreement from 
March 1, 1940, to February 28, 1941. 

BARBERS AND  MHIAIRDRESSERS, PoRTNEUF 
County—An Order in Council, approved 
April 6, and published in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette, April 13, repeals the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory and the 
amendments to it (Lasour GAZETTE, October, 
1935, page 952, June, 1936, page 548, June, 
1937, page 696). 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ROUYN AND 
Noranpa—An Order in Council, approved 
April 6, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, April 18, amends the previous Orders 
in Council (Lasour Gazettz, November, 1935, 
page 1063, June, 1938, page 699, and July, 
page 801). 

Weekly hours are still limited to 57 per week 
and it is further provided that shops be open 
only between 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. except pay days 
of the Noranda mine and days before holidays 


when shops may be open to 9 p.m. and on 
Saturdays and the three days before Christmas 
eve and New Year’s eve when they may be 
open till 11 p.m. It is however provided that 
in no case may an engagement be taken in 
hair-dressing parlours for work to be done 
after 7 p.m. 
Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
April 6, 138 and 27: 


“Hardware stores, Quebec. 

Printing trades, Quebec. 

Men’s and boys hat and cap industry, 
Province of Quebec. 


Notices were published in the Quebec Officzal 
Gazette, April 13, 20 and 27, that authoriza- 
tion was given by Orders in Council for 
the joint committees to levy assessments on 
employers and employees, parties to the 
following agreements: 

Barbers and hairdressers, St. John. 

Bakers, Hull. 

Building trades, Chicoutimi (amendment). 

Printing trades, Quebec. 

Longshoremen (inland navigation), Mont- 
real (amendment). 

Hardware stores, Quebec. 

Building trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry, 
Province of Quebec. 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


1 five provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan and New Bruns- 
wick—legislation provides that, following a 
petition from representatives of employers or 
employees in any industry, the provincial 
Minister charged with the administration of 
the Act may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference of 
representatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investi- 
gating and considering the conditions of labour 
in the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. 
A schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommnedation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zone designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 


assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in 
Ontario under the Industry and Labour Board, 
assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour; in Saskatchewan under the Com- 
missioner of Labour and Public Welfare; in 
New Brunswick under the Minister of Health 
and Labour. Reviews of these Acts and 
amendments have been published in the 
Lasour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in the 
issues of June, 1985, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1939, 
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page 581; New Brunswick, in the issue of 
October, 1939, page 996. Similar legislation 
is in effect in Part II of the Fair Wages Act 
of Manitoba for certain industries (LAaBour 


Gazette, May, 1938, page 499, and June, 1939, 
page 570). Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Logging 
Loccine, THunpreR Bay Districr—aAn Order 
in Council, dated April 17, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, April 20, makes binding 
in the Thunder Bay district (vicinity of Port 
Arthur) the terms of a schedule for the logging 
industry. 


The schedule governs: cutting pulp, cutting 
timber, saw logs, peeling, skidding, river driving, 
tie making, loading, cutting of piling, main- 
tenance of men in camps, cooking, etc. It is to 
be in effect from April 1, 1940 to March 31, 
1941. 

Minimum monthly wage rates to be paid in 
addition to suitable board and lodging (which 
is to be provided free for all days in the month): 
cookees and kitchen staff and camp watchmen, 
$46.75 for a calendar month; general bushmen 
and handyman helpers, $46.75 for a maximum 
26 days’ work per month; landing men engaged 
in unloading wood, loaders, skidders, helpers, 
feeders of ties to and on to jackladders, sorters 
and sluicers of pulpwood and ties, $49.50 for a 
maximum 26 days’ work per month; bull cooks 
and night watchmen, $49.50 for a calendar 
month; teamsters and skidders driving less than 
4 horses, $55 for a maximum 26 days’ work per 
month; teamsters driving 4 or more horses, 
$60.50 for a maximum 26 days’ work per month; 
barn bosses, $60.50 for a calendar month; truck 
drivers (hauling wood products), $82.50 for a 
maximum 26 days’ work per month; tractor 
drivers, $93.50 for 26 days’ work per month. 

Minimum daily wage rates to be paid in addi- 
tion to suitable board and lodging for all days 
in the calendar month: river drivers, raftsmen 
(in charge of a raft) and boatmen (on river 
driving), $2.86; employees engaged in watering 
wood or making rafts throughout the progress of 
the drive, $2.86; camp and dam builders, $2.75. 

Piece rates are set for pulpwood cutters em- 
ployed on this basis, and for those engaged on 


piece work a charge not exceeding 95 cents 
per day may be made for suitable board and 
lodging. 

(These wage rates are approximately 10 per 
cent higher than those of the previous schedule.) 

The Advisory Committee may set a rate less 
than the above for handicapped workers. There 
shall be no change in the rates of employees 
receiving higher than the above minimum rates 
at the time the schedule was made effective. 

All tools and merchandise sold by the em- 
ployer to be sold at a retail price not exceed- 
ing the retail prices prevailing in Port Arthur. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CarPENTERS, St. THomas—An Order in 
Council, dated March 29, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, April 6, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule for the carpentry 
industry in the city of St. Thomas. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
April 16, 1940, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m, and 5 p.m., 
4 on Saturdays, between 8 a.m. and uoon, a 44 
hour week. 


Overtime: Overtime necessary to permit the 
pouring of concrete if performed on Saturday 
before 6 p.m., and work performed at night 
whenever owing to the nature of the work it 
cannot reasonably be performed during the 
regular working periods, may be done at regu- 
lar rates for the first 8 hours; overtime on 
Saturdays before 4 p.m. to be paid at time and 
one-half; all other overtime including all work 
on Sundays and nine specified holidays, double 
time. The Advisory Committee may issue an 
overtime permit at special minimum rate of 
wages. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters: 60 
cents. The Advisory Committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for any handicapped employee. 


Manitoba 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barpers, Winnipec—An Order in Council, 
approved April 16, and published in The 
Mamtoba Gazette, April 20, makes effective 
the first schedule of wages and hours under 
Part II of the Fair Wage Act. 


This schedule governs wages and hours in the 
barbering trade in the city of Winnipeg, the 
city_of St. Boniface and the municipalities of 
St. Vital, Fort Garry, St. James and East and 
West Kildonan, town of Tuxedo and village of 
Brooklands and the town of Transcona. It is 
to _be in effect from May 1, 1940, until repealed. 

Hours: subject to the provisions of any muni- 
cipal bylaw relating thereto, no barber shop 
or barber school to remain open for more than 
10 hours in any one day except Saturday or 
the day preceding a holiday when they may 
be open for 114 hours. 


Minimum wage rates: for those employed full 
time on a straight wage basis, $13.50 per week; 
for those employed full time on a percentage 
or commission basis or on a wage plus a per- 
centage or commission, $13.50 in a week or 60 
per cent of gross earnings, whichever is the 
greater; those employed part time on either a 
wage or commission basis or a combination of 
both, $3 per day or any part of a day except 
Saturday or the day before a holiday for which 
#0 must be paid for such day or portion of such 

ay. 


A schedule of minimum prices for each opera- 
tion which must be charged by barber shops is 
included; and it is further provided that in 
the absence of any other regulations governing 
the operation of barber schools, these same prices 
must be charged by barber schools. 


No deduction from wages may be made for 
any materials supplied, laundry service or oper- 
ating expenses. 
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Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLUMBERS, SASKATCHEWAN AND SUTHERLAND. 
—An Order in Council, approved March 27, 
and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
April 15, makes binding for the city of Saska- 
toon and the town of Sutherland and within 
five miles of them, the terms of a schedule for 
the plumbing and steamfitting industry, to be 
in effect from April 25, 1940, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday be- 
tween 8 am. and 5 pm., a 40 hour week ex- 
cept that work may be done on Saturday before 
12 noon at straight time rates on any work 
required for the protection of life or property 
and the setting of sleeves and _ inserts. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
overtime after midnight and all work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 
No overtime may be done without a permit 
from the Advisory Board. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for plumbers 
and steamfitters: $1 per hour (no change from 
the previous schedule). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


GraveL- Hautine Inovustry, 
Order in Council, approved March 9, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
March 15, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule for the gravel hauling industry in the 
city of Regina and adjacent. townships, to be 
effective from March 25, “during pleasure.” 


The gravel hauling industry is defined as 
the hauling by motor truck for gain of gravel, 
sand, crushed rock or stones, field stones, con- 
crete mix, black top or any road surfacing 
material. A “yard hour” is defined as the 
hauling of one cubic yard of material for one 
hour or of any fraction of one cubic yard for 
a corresponding multiple of one hour or any 
multiple of one cubic yard for a corresponding 
fraction of one hour. A “yard mile” is defined 
as the hauling of one cubic yard of material 
for one mile, or of any fraction of one cubic 
yard for a corresponding multiple of one mile, 
or any multiple of one cubic yard for a‘ corre- 
sponding fraction of one mile. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime including all work on Sundays and 
holidays: to be paid at 55 cents per hour, 

Minimum wage rate: 45 cents per hour. 

The minimum charge which an employer or 
employee may contract for or accept for haul- 
ing material is 60 cents per yard hour where 
the haul is 2 miles or less; 12 cents per yard 
mile where the haul is more than 2 miles and 
less than 5 miles: 9 cents per yard mile where 
the haul is 5 miles or more. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Beauty Cuxururs Inpustry, Reerns—An 
Order in Council, approved March 12, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, April 
1, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
governing the beauty culture industry in the 
city of Regina and within five miles of it. 


Hours: 45 per week, divided into 5% regular 
working days, that is between 9 a.m. and 6 


Recrna.—An 


p.m. (less one hour off for dinner) on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 9 a.m. 
and 12 noon on Wednesdays (except Wednes- 
day of the week in which a holiday occurs) 
and between 9 am. and 8 p.m. on Saturdays 
(less one hour for dinner). 


Overtime is limited to 10 hours in any week 
unless a permit given by the advisory board 
for more; overtime to be paid at 35 cents per 
hour with bonus as noted below. 

Minimum wage rate for full time experienced 
employees (those with 18 months or more ex- 
perience) $13 per week together with the bonus 
as noted below. For those with less than, 18 
months’ experience, $8 per week during first 
six months, $10 during second six months and 
$12 during third six months, plus bonus. For 
part time employees, 35 cents per hour plus 
bonus, provided that the minimum rate for 
work done in any day be $1.40. 

Bonus: every employee to be paid as part of 
his or her wages a bonus equivalent to the 
amount by which 40 per cent of all charges 
made for permanent waving and dyeing done 
by such employee and 60 per cent of all charges 
for other work done by such employee dur- 
ing each week exceeds the amount paid to such 
employee for full time, part time or overtime 
work, 

A minimum scale of charges which must be 
made for each operation is included in the 
schedule. 

No deduction may be made from the wages 
for materials, laundry service or equipment 
supplied by the employer. 

No employer may employ more than one part 
time employee for each four (or fraction 
thereof) full time employees employed by such 
employer. 


No employer may employ more than one 
inexperienced employee for each four (or 
fraction thereof) experienced employees em- 


ployed by such employer. 


Beauty CuLtrurs INpustry, SwirT CURRENT. 
—_An Order in Council, approved March 9, 
and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
March 15, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule governing the beauty culture industry 
in the city of Swift Current and the territory 
within a radius of 5 miles therefrom. 


The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those of the schedule for Regina summarized 
above, with these exceptions: 

Hours: from January 1 to August 15, 45 per 
week; from August 16 to December 31, 48 hours 
per week. On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday, hours 9 am. to 6 p.m. (less one hour 
for dinner); on Wednesday hours from 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon between January 1 and August 15, 
and from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. (less one hour for 
dinner) from August 16 to December 31; on 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 7 pm. (less one hour for 
dinner) between January l and March 31, and 
9 am. to 9 p.m. (less one hour for dinner ) 
from April 1 to December 31; provided that in 
any week during which a_holiday occurs the 
shops may remain open until 9 p.m. before such 
holiday and in such week the shops may remain 
open till 6 p.m. on Wednesday. 


There are also some differences in the seale of 
charges to be made to customers. 
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Alberta 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, EpMonTron — 
An Order in Council, dated April 27, and pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette, April 30, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule for the 
plumbing, steamfitting and gas fitting industry 
in the city of Edmonton and adjacent dis- 
trict, to be in effect from May 10, 1940, to 
March 9, 1941. 


The terms of this schedule are similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized jin the 
LaBouR GAZETTE, May, 1939, page 532, and 
September, 1938, page 1048, with this exception: 

No provision is made for payment by the 
employer of travelling fare and board for 
journeymen required to work out of the city, nor 
for payment for travelling time going to or from 
such work. 

The minimum wage rate is unchanged from 
that which came into effect August 1, 1939, that 
is $1.05 per hour, with a 44 hour week. 

The same nine holidays are named for which 
double time is payable, but it is provided that 
when necessary for this trade to follow other 
trades which do not recognize certain of these 
holidays, ten such holidays shall not apply and 
shall be worked at straight time rates. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Local Transportation 


Taxt Drivers, Carcary—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated April 26, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, April 30, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule for the taxi livery industry 
in the city of Calgary, from May 10, 1940, 
“during pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LApour 
GAZETTE, February, 1939, page 220, with these 
exceptions: 

Minimum weekly wage rates for taxi drivers: 
$15 per week plus 25 per cent commission on 
all receipts from fares and authorized credit 
accounts in excess of $60 per week. 

“The number of spare or part-time chauffeurs 
im any one ‘business shall not exceed 20 per 
cent of the number of regularly employed 
chauffeurs in such business provided, however, 
that any employer who employs five regular 
chauffeurs or fewer than five shall be per- 
mitted to employ one temporary driver.” 

“All chauffeurs shall be deemed to be em- 
ployed while they are on or about the em- 
ployer’s premises, having been called to work, 
while in charge of any car belonging to his 


employer or in any other manner serving the 
employer by his instructions.” 


Service: Business and Personal 

Bargers, EpMonton.—Under the Department 
of Trade and Industry Act, a code set 
minimum wage rates for barbers throughout 
the province of Alberta (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1938, page [093, and October, 1939, 
page 999). An amendment to this code, dated 
April 27 and published in The Alberta Gazette, 
April 30, provides that these rates shall not 
apply whenever wages for such employees are 
governed by a schedule under the Industrial 
Standards Act. 

An Order in Council under the Industrial 
Standards Act, dated April 26, and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, April 30, makes bind- 
ing a schedule of wages and hours for the 
barbering industry in the city of Edmonton. 

This Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 10, 1940, to May 9, 1941, or thereafter 
“during pleasure.” 

Hours: 10 per day, 54 per week, with a daily 
minimum of 4 hours; for female employees hours 
may not exceed 9 per day or 48 per week. 

Overtime: the weekly maximum of 54 hours 
may be exceeded by six hours per week for the 
month of December only. 

Wages: for male employees given full time 
employment on a straight salary basis or paid 
a salary plus commission, 60 per cent of total 
proceeds over $23 with a guarantee of not less 
than $15 per week; female employees given 
full time employment on a straight salary basis 
or paid a salary plus commission, 60 per cent 
of total proceeds over $22 per week with a 
guarantee of not less than $14 per week; for 
those employed on an hourly basis, 40 cents 
per hour with a minimum payment for 4 con- 
secutive hours every day employed: for those 
employed by the day, 60 per cent of total 
proceeds with a guarantee of $3 per day except 
Saturdays when the guarantee is $3.50 or 60 
per cent of total proceeds whichever is the 
greater; apprentices, 60 per cent of total 
proceeds with a guarantee of not less than $8 
per week. 

No deduction may be made from wages for 
material supplied, laundry service or operating 
expenses. 

A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is included. 

Apprentices: one apprentice allowed to each 
barber shop; apprenticeship to be for two years 
and all apprentices must be duly indentured. 

Any employer who rents or sub-lets a chair 
on his premises shall be considered to be an 
employer. 





WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1929, 1933 AND 
1937 TO 1939 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 
each year from its agricultural corre- 
spondents throughout Canada information as 
to the wages of employees on farms in 
Canada during the year just ended. The 
figures so secured are published in the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 
for the February of the following year. 
Tables of these figures have appeared in the 
1202—7 


reports on Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada issued as supplements to the Lazour 
GazeTTE for January, 1925 to 1938, inclusive, 
and March, 1939, and 1940, the first of these 
giving figures back to 1914. The accompany- 
ing table includes figures taken from the issue 
of the Bulletin for February, 1940, and from. 
previous issues. 
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The figures are for the years 1929, when 
farm wages in Canada were around the 
general level from 1921 to 1929, for 1933 when 
these wages were down to about the lowest 
point since 1914, and the last three years. 
These figures revéal that wages of employees 


on farms in Canada fell approximately fifty 
per cent from 1929 to 1933 and thereafter 
tended to increase gradually. From 1938 to 
1939 there were fairly general increases in 
the yearly wages while the monthly wages 
were little changed in the average for Canada. 


Avrerace WAGES or Farm Hep in CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY Crop CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 


STATISTICS 




















Males per month in Females per month in Males Females 
summer season summer season per year per year 
Provinces 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages | Board | and_ | Wages | Board and Wages | Board | and Wages | Board | and 
Board Board Baard oard 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canada........- 1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 373 254 627 242 223 465 
1933 17 15 32 10 12 22 161 161 322 112 134 246 
1937 23 17 40 2 13 25 224 176 400 134 138 272 
1938 24 17 41 12 13 25 230 175 405 135 140 275 
1939 24 16 40 12 13 25 245 179 424 140 143 283 

Prince Edward 
Island........ 1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 327 207 534 196 159 355 
1933 18 12 30 11 10 21 178 141 319 116 121 237 
1937 21 15 36 11 13 24 206 168 374 125 120i 252 
1938 20 13 33 10 11 21 205 159 364 130 130 260 
1939 18 12 30 9 dt 20 219 153 372 128 131 259 
Nova Scotia... .1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 383 222 605 212 179 391 
1933 20 14 34 12 11 23 208 157 365 129 119 248 
1937 25 15 40 12 Lt 23 262 173 435 145 127 272 
1938 25 16 41 it 12 23 269 170 439 145 132 277 
1939 25 15 40 12 11 28 271 181 452 143 128 271 
New Brunswick 1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 375 214 589 198 169 367 
193 18 13 31 10 10 20 185 151 836 107 120 227 
1937 28 16 44 12 12 24 295 147 442 133 115 248 
1938 26 15 41 12 11 23 280 152 432 128 119 247 
1939 25 14 39 12 12 24 293 146 439 143 121 264 
Quebec........-. 192 41 20 61 19 14 33 369 208 577 191 151 342 
1933 17 11 28 9 9 18 152 113 265 94 93 187 
1937 25 15 40 12 11 23 226 150 376 121 111 232 
1938 24 14 38 11 11 22 247 151 398 122 113 235 
1939 24 15 39 11 11 22 243 155 398 124 116 240 
Ontario........- 1929 30 22 57 22 19 41 341 254 595 242 212 454 
1933 17 15 32 12 13 25 159 166 325 123 141 264 
1937 25 18 43 14 15 29 235 186 421 158 154 312 
1938 24 18 42 15 15 30 228 183 411 152 151 303 
1939 24 17 41 15 14 29 252 188 440 165 155 320 
Manitoba....... 1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 352 256 608 222 216 438 
1933 15 14 29 8 12 20 143 164 307 89 140 229 
1937 21 16 37 10 13 23 202 165 367 113 136 249 
1938 23 16 39 11 13 24 207 166 373 116 136 252 
1939 22 15 37 il 13 24 221 177 398 124 143 267 
Saskatchewan. . .1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 398 287 685 256 240 496 
1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 144 161 305 85 137 222 
1937 19 16 35 10 13 23 184 160 344 106 127 233 
1938 22 15 37 10 nas 23 203 160 363 113 134 247 
1939 22 16 38 11 13 24 218 163 381 122 140 262 
IN tet Re Lense 1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 404 274 678 Dae 232 485 
1933 19 15 34 10 13 23 170 174 344 109 152 261 
1937 23 17 40 12 15 27 221 180 401 131 151 282 
1938 25 18 43 12 15 2 237 181 418 137 152 289 
1939 25 17 42 12 15 27 251 180 431 143 152 295 
Br. Columbia... .1929 49 27 76 28 23 51 482 310 792 291 271 562 
1933 2B} 19 42 14 15 29 234 212 446 152 180 332 
1937 28 21 49 17 18 35 279 234 513 170 193 363 
1938 28 22 50 16 19 35 284 238 522 170 195 365 
1939 28 21 49 15 19 34 285 240 525 172 198 370 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1940 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


a) AER movement in prices during the month 

was again slight. The cost per week of 
a list of certain staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent entering into a family budget and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices were both 
little changed from the figures of the two 
months preceding, 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.78 at the beginning of April as 
compared with $8.76 for March. Nine items 
in the list were higher in cost than in the 
preceding month, nine were lower and eleven 
were unchanged. Such changes as occurred 
were of a minor nature, the most important 
being declines in eggs, lard and veal and 
advances in butter and potatoes. Compara- 
tive figures for the cost of the list for certain 
previous dates are $8.14 for the beginning 
of April, 1939; $8.69 for April, 1938; $8.54 
for April, 19387; $6.67 for March, 1933, the 
low point in recent years; $11.24 for April, 
1930; $10.26 for April, 1922; and $16.92 for 
June, 1920, the post war peak. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total cost was $17.76 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $17.75 for March; 
$17.04 for April, 1939; $17.50 for April, 1938; 
$15.41 for June, 1933, the low point in recent 
years; $21.53 for April, 1980; $20.66 for April, 
1922; and $26.92 for July, 1920, the post war 
peak. Fuel was practically unchanged while 
the cost of rent was the same as for the 
previous month. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 recorded a fractional decline 
to 83-0 for the week of May 3 following a 
period of six consecutive weeks during which 
the index was unchanged at 83-2. Other 
figures are 82:8 for the week ended March 1; 
82-2 for that ended February 2 and 82-3 for 
that ended January 5. The latest figures 
available on a monthly basis are for March 
when the index was 83:2 as compared with 
73°4 for April, 1939; 82-3 for April, 1938; 
86:2 for April, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933, 
the low point in recent years; 94-5 for April, 
1929; 98-4 for April, 1922; and 164-3 for 
May, 1920, the post war peak. The Vege- 
table Products group did not show much 
change during the month under review. The 
prices of grains and potatoes advanced during 
the early part of the month but toward the 
end were lower. The Animal Products group 
declined from 78-9 at the beginning of the 


month to 76-7 for the week ended May 5 
influenced in this movement by declines in 
live stock, fresh meats, butter and_ hides. 
Changes in other groups were slight there 
being minor declines in the Textile Products 
group, the Iron Products group and the Non- 
Metallic Mineral Products group, while the 
Wood Products group and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group advanced slightly. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada, 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazEeTTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 








-- | Quan-| (ft) | (7) Aprilj April] April| April] April] April] Aprilj April] April] April] April] April) Mar.|Aprif 
Commodities | ‘tity | 1900] 1905 | 192] 1918 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 |1936 |1937 |1938 |1939 |1940 | 1940 


er | mens | ns | ees | es | as | as | ts | ae | a | | | | | | a | | 





Cc c c c Cc. c c c c Cc. c c c Cc. c c c Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 49-0) 67-8) 76-4] 57-6) 57-6] 70-8] 73-2) 41-4) 46-2) 49-8) 51-8] 55-6) 56-8) 56-6: 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19:6) 24-6) 26-0] 29-6} 33-0) 48-2) 49-8) 32-4) 31-4] 43-8) 46-8) 22-6] 25-2] 27-2) 28-8) 31-8) 32-4) 32-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 17-6) 26-3) 26-5} 19-0} 18-9} 24-3) 24-9) 12-3) 13-8) 14-2) 15-6] 16-6) 17-6) 17-2 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2) 16-8) 19-1} 21-0) 33-2} 35-8) 27-4) 29-4) 30-1] 31-8) 19-2) 22-1) 23-2] 24-3] 24-0 25-5|§28-2 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1! 18-0] 19-5] 20-3] 35-7) 38-8} 30-0) 29-6) 29-0) 30-3} 14-5} 21-0) 20-9} 23-6] 23-8} 23-2) 23-2 
Pork, salt 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4! 35-2] 37-0} 67-2] 72-2] 53-2) 54-4) 53-2) 54-8] 28-6) 40-2) 39-4) 42-0) 42-6] 41-8) 41-6 
Bacon, break- 

FOSLC. hae. & 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-1] 48-1] 53-7] 41-3] 41-8] 37-6] 40-4] 18-8] 28-7] 28-5] 31-9] 30-3] 29-8] 29-9 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2] 40-6! 38-4] 38-2) 69-4) 78-2) 45-0) 49-4] 44-2) 42-8] 24-8] 32-0) 33-6) 30-8) 24-8] 23-4) 22-8: 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0! 33-3] 33-7] 24-0] 46-0] 55-8] 33-5) 39-8) 40-3] 36-9} 22-9] 28-1] 26-8] 29-0] 28-2) 28-3] 27-5 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 28-4] 28-4] 28-1] 23-2] 43-9] 48-6) 30-6) 34-8) 34-9) 32-5) 18-1) 23-2) 22-7) 24-4] 24-0} 24-9) 23-3 

UO as Se Oa 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0} 90-6) 74-4] 72-6) 75-0] 76-8) 55-8] 61-8] 64-8] 66-0) 65-4] 66-0} 66-0 
Butter, dairy..} 2]lbs.| 44-2) 49-4] 52-0} 58-0) 59-0) 98-4/131-2] 76-4) 92-6) 88-6] 78-8] 49-8] 49-4} 53-8] 71-4) 47-2) 56-2] 57-4 
Butter, cream- 

OLY Pee 1 “ | 25-5! 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 34-7] 54-8] 72-3] 44-9] 51-5! 49-0] 43-2) 28-8) 27-6] 30-5} 39-7] 26-6] 31-3] 32-0: 
Cheese, old...| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6) 18-5) 20-5] 21-4) 33-2) 40-2) 30-5) 132-6) 133-8) [32-9] 119-5) 120-6) 122-5) 123-7|{22-2)126-5| 126-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5) 19-1] 19-3] 31-1) 37-7) 28-5) 132-6) 133-8] 132-9) 119-5| 120-6) 122-5) 123-7| [22-2] 126-5/ 126-4 
Breads. cy. 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0} 61-5) 64-5)/117-0)136-5)105-0)114-0)115-5}/115-5| 82-5) 93-0}102-0/108-0} 99-0)100-5|100-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0) 32-0} 33-0) 67-0) 77-0) 48-0) {53-0)t49-0/ {50-0| 26-0 oh 0) $45-0)144-0/180-0} 35-0} 35-0: 


Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0) 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 22-0} 40-0) 42-0} 28-0) 29-0} 31-5) 31-5] 23-0) 25-5) 28-5) 28-5) 25-0} 27-0) 27-0 





























eet 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 21-4) 33-4) 18-6) 122-0) {21-0/{20-6)115-8) 115-6) 116-4/ 116-4) 116-2) 117-4) t17-6- 
eans, hand- 

picked...... Dre 8-6] 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 11-8! 33-8} 23-8) 17-8} 15-8} 23-6] 19-0} 7-4! 10-0} 15-6} 11-0] 10-0) 14-6) 14-6. 
Apples, evapor- 

Btedy ene ak ray 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0} 13-0) 22-1) 27-9] 28-0) 19-9] 21-4) 20-8} 14-8] 15-6] 16-1] 15-6} 15-6) 15-1] 15-1 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-5} 17-6} 27-5} 18-9) 15-7) 13-5) 16-5] 10-9] 11-0) 11-7} 11-0} 10-7] 11-6) 11-7 
Sugar, granula- 

yo ADU STE 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6} 22-4] 42-4) 78-0) 33-6] 31-6) 29-6) 28-4] 29-6] 24-4] 25-6 ee 25-2) 28-4] 28-4 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8] 10-8) 11-0} 10-4} 20-0) 36-8) 16-0) 15-0) 14-0) 13-6) 14-2] 12-0} 12-6} 12-8] 12-4) 14-0} 14-0: 
ea, blac a “6 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 8-8} 12-8] 16-4) 13-6) 118-0) 117-7) 117-0) 110-5) t13 -0} 113-1 $4. -5| 114-6) 116- “4 t16-9 
Tea, green Vie 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-7} 12-1) 17-0) 15-0/118-0]f17-7| 117-0) 110-5! 113-0} 113 -1/£14-5)114-6}116-7/£16-9 

Ofee kT... eeu + « 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-5] 10-2) 14-8) 13-4 "1564 15-2) 14-7} 10-0} 8-9} 8-9} 8-7) 8-5} 11-2) 11-0 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0} 30-3} 36-0] 43-3) 64-3)159-5) 49-2] 98-3] 42-2) 79-3] 30-7] 44-5] 64-2) 30-0] 46-0} 57-1] 57-6 
Vinegar....... Ve at. “7 “7 “7 “8 9 9 -9} 1-0; 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 9 “9 9 9 9 9 “9 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95} 7-34) 7-51/12-57/15-99/10-26)11-36)11-01/11-24] 6-83) 7-82) 8-54) 8-69) 8-14) 8-76] 8-78 
c Cc. c c c. c c Cc. Cc ce c c c 
Starch, laundry} 3 lb 2-9} 3-0) 3-1) 3-2] 3-2] 4-6) 4-8} 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8! 3-9} 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 4-0] 4-0 
Coal, anthra- 
COVA MG eas Ve ton| 39-5] 45-2! 48-1) 55-0} 52-1) 71-8} 94-4)108-7/111-0)102-3/101-4| 95-9} 92-9] 92-3] 90-7} 91-5} 93-9] 93-9: 
Coal, bitumin- 

CUS concave “1 31-1) 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 38-4] 57-8) 67-7] 68-3! 64-5] 63-2] 63-3) 57-8) 58-8} 58-8} 58-6} 59-0! 61-4] 61-2 
Wood, hard...| “ ed.} 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 43-8) 67-1) 79-7) 78-1) 76-7| 76-9] 75-8] 63-0} 60-0} 59-6) 60-5) 59-5) 61-0} 61-4 
Wood, soft....|‘ “ | 22-6} 25-5} 29-4) 30-6] 34-2) 49-9) 61-4) 58-1) 56-0} 55-6) 53-8) 46-6) 45-1] 45-1] 45-1) 44-6) 45-2) 44-9: 
Coaloias! 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 28-7] 24-4) 26-8) 34-1) 31-6] 30-3) 31-1} 31-0) 27-0] 26-9) 26-6) 26-8) 26-5) 26-5) 26-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ 

MENGE ee liens 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-93) 2-73) 3-37) 3-45) 3-39) 3-28] 3-25) 2-90) 2-84] 2-82) 2-82] 2-81] 2-88] 2-88 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mentes che: Lmo.]| 2:37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75} 4-85) 4-66) 5-93) 6-91) 6-86) 6-96] 7-00) 5-97) 5-63] 5-77) 5-96) 6-05) 6-07] 6-07 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
THD OGAIS econ tenis cc 9-37/10- 56) 12-79) 14-02/14-32) 20-01) 25-34) 20-66) 21-64) 21-30)21-53/15-74/16-33/17-18)17-50/17-04)17-75)17- 76. 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 














$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82) 7-29} 7-37|12-80)16-16/10-47/11-62/11-02]11-23] 7-23] 7-95) 8-50) 8-73] 8-06] 8-84! 8-87 
Prince Ed. Island. ...| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81| 6-34] 6-55/11-01/14-47| 9-68/10-73| 9-93|10-31| 6-87| 7-50| 8-14] 8-52| 7-77] 8-33] 8-48. 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7:21/12-50/15-97|10-54/11-84/10-92/10-90| 7-21] 8-06} 8-61] 8-86] 8-40] 8-88! 9-00. 
Quebees Si ease 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-04/12-24/15-22) 9-82)10-98|10-38/10-43! 6-39] 7-34] 7-86] 8-19] 7-74] 8-22! 8-33 
Ontario: Asses socceee 5-01] 5-60] 6-50} 7-20) 7-29)12-57|16-07|10-20}11-48}10-96|11-20) 6-78] 7-85| 8-51! 8-61] 8-11] 8-70} 8-71 
Manitoba... ost cece 5-85| 6°19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-99)/11-97/16-14) 9-92)10-48]10-61}11-15| 6-72] 7-41] 8-55] 8-50] 7-90] 8-45] 8-50» 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-02/12-58)15-77| 9-82)10-74/11-19]11-25] 6-57] 7-33] 8-48] 8-72] 7-85| 8-51] 8-52 
Alberta Miya’ 6-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 7-99)12-72/15-99| 9-83}10-56|11-23/11-49] 6-43! 7-53] 8-45) 8-50] 7-87) 8-87] 8-87 
British Columbia....| 6°90) 7°74] 8-32] 9-13} 9-12}13-08|17-07|11-43/11-90}12-04|12-46| 7-47] 8-64] 9-56] 9-69] 9-02] 9-59] 9-61: 

gS ELAM gees ee ae RE WOT S BLs) e eeee Wegs  S 

tDecember only. tKind most sold. 


+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
§Lamb. 
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February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables some- 
what similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of food 
tend to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, 
the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in 
the western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic condi- 
tions, nor for the differences in the heating 
value of the various fuels. The figures for 
rent are those for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences. While the calculation 
serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last 
two being weighted according to population, 
differences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the 
importance of each item in workingmen’s 
family expenditure and have been brought 
down to date each month from data compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(Continued on page 514) 
1202—8 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1940 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


Mar. 1940... 
April 1940..... 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’? were calculated by giving 
the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; 
Rent, 183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
; a : ; A : 
inne Riva by 0 s. | 2.| 4 26.4) 34 
LOCALITY ‘uti 1 pene pote gk ees s| ac a Rea ee 
2 2 sa] & Be tO eo 8, gs + 2 3B = i-% 
eal@so|Bo|So]/ac] 2% | $28] 35] ois] 2c | ac | 3c 
Bo] SS) ee eee -e | O8 aq | Ab “a2 42 -2 
SB) 28/28/88) 881] 3) G41) B2 [seh] Ba] Ba | Es 
“4 a) i] 
wm | paar |e. tem oes eo a er fy A a ea se 
cents | cents| cents! cents| cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-3 | 24-2 | 21-1 | 16-2 | 13-7 17-2 28-2 23-2 20-8 29-9 33:3 56-8 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-6 | 28-8 | 20-8 | 15-8 | 13-8 13-6 28-3 23-6 20-0 29-0 31-7 56-2 
T=—SVGNCY.. canis dale (eiclews 32-3 | 25-8 | 22-1 | 17-6 | 15-9 11-7 28-1 26-1 20-8 29-2 82 55-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 29-7 | 24-7 | 28-8 | 17-1 | 14-4 13-8 29 25 19-6 28-5 31-5 55-5 
3—Ambherstiict « . soeeees 26-8 | 22 17 14-3 | 12 WeDo onal Scie et ee 20-7 18-6 29-8 31-7 52°8 
Aa Hahitax (42 oo ce ae 26-9 | 21-9 | 20-9 | 15-2 | 14-7 12-5 27-7 22-8 19-5 28-3 31-4 58-8 
H— Windsor se ueets. . chloeite es 30 25 22-5 | 16-5 | 18-5 LO mE Witeveim. ashe 23-5 21 29 32°3 60 
G——DrurO . Uae ol seen es 283 } 23-3 | 18:3 | 14-3 | 12 Tor OM eee 23-7 20-4 29 31-2 54-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 27:2 | 23-2 | 21-4 | 15-6 | 13-8 11-5 28-0 22-4 19-6 28-2 32-6 56-8 
New Brunswick (average) ..| 30-7 | 23-6 | 21-4 | 16-6 | 13-0 14-2 29°0 22°38 21-2 29-2 32°9 56-9 
8—Moncton...........e.-. 9-9 | 22-4 | 20-2 | 15-4 | 11-9 12-2 29-5 23-3 20-4 28-7 32-2 58-8 
9—Saint John.............. 382°8 | 23-2 | 24-2 | 15-9 | 13-8 14-1 28-6 23-2 21-1 28:7 32-6 57-5 
10—Fredericton............ 30 23-9 | 18-7 | 15-9 | 138-4 | & 16-4 29°7 22 20°8 80°5 32°8 55-1 
1}——Bathurst, i222: aeons 30 25 22-5 | 19 1D. Nie eee 28 22-5 22-3 29 33 °8 56 
Quebec (average)............. 26-9 | 28-38 | 18-9 | 15-2 | 10-7 15-3 28:3 21-6 19-6 26-8 36-8 55-4 
12 CUCDECR Es ce sense tee 27 23-3 | 15-6 | 15-4 9-9 17-5 28-7 21-6 17-1 22-6 29-3 47-5 
183—Three Rivers........... 25-7 | 22-2 | 19-4 | 15-6 | 11-6 15-9 28 20-9 18-2 27-6 82°3 55-9 
14—Sherbrooke............ 29 25-6 | 22-7 | 17-3 | 11-9 Aish olen pala 22-6 19-§ 26:5 29-4 55-6 
I5—Gorebi ct ee. cc bite. 23-3 | 21-1 } 18-8 | 12-9 9-4 11-7 28 19-2 19:5 28-6 82°2 54-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-7 | 20-6 | 18-5 | 14-8 | 10-2 15-6 28 19-9 16-3 28-9 32-7 54-6 
== be VOWNS.... Mies asics « 33 26-5 | 21 15-5 9 14 28 23 19 26-3 29-9 58 
18—Thetford Mines.........|...... 22-3 | 14-3 | 14:3 9 ESI o al IS Aten 20 19-6 26 30:7 57-5 
19—Montreal............... 28-9 | 24-7 | 24 15-4 | 12-6 11-9 28-8 2a 20-9 27 30 57°8 
PAS ale hil) Aaa ce eae 26-5 | 23-5 | 20-4 | 16 12-7 15's dan che ele 23-8 20-8 27-9 30-9 57-4 
Ontario (average)............ 28-6 | 24-9 | 21-7 | 16-9 | 14-3 18-9 28-4 23°38 20-9 29-2 32-4 56-0 
Zi — OT CA WA ert ineiouker see 9-1 | 24-8 | 24-5 | 18 13-9 15-6 27-9 22-1 20-4 29 81-4 57:5 
22—Brockvilletas .. eeu. 34 29 25 18 14-3 14-2 380 22-7 21-5 30 31-2 58 
2o-—Hingston eer one. s 26-6 | 23-4 | 21-4 | 16-2 | 12-9 14-3 26-6 23-3 20-4 26-7 29-9 52-8 
24—Belleville...:.......... 24 20-6 | 20-2 | 14-8 | 11-6 17-8 26-4 21 18 29-1 31-5 53-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 29 25 25-2 | 17-6 | 14-5 20-6 29 21-7 20-9 28-7 32-1 55-1 
26—Oshawa............000 26-5 | 23-5 | 20-7 | 15 14-8 20-2 28-2 21-6 18-7 27-2 31-4 56-4 
ie OT ise Nes Se On 7 24-3 | 21-3 | 15-7 | 15 18-3 29-3 24-7 21-2 29-6 35-1 56 
28-—TOrentO. Bh ve sise elee o-« 30-6 | 25-9 | 23-9 | 17-1 | 16-7 18-6 29-3 24-3 21-4 30-8 85-1 57-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 29-3 | 25-6 | 22-7 | 17-6 | 13-3 20-8 26-8 22-6 21-3 29-4 82-1 57-5 
80—St. Catharines.......... 29-3 | 26 24-2 | 17-3 | 13-4 19-2 28-8 23-4 21-5 27-6 30-5 53°6 
Ol Ham LOR Li iee cine 29-5 | 26-3 | 23-8 | 18-2 | 16-7 18-9 29-6 22-9 23 28 82°5 56 
32—Brantford.............. 28-6 | 25-4 | 21-6 | 16-8 | 18-1 18-8 29-1 23-4 17 27-6 31 53-5 
Boe CaM ble ee 8 aman 28-7 | 25 21-7 | 18-3 | 15-6 2253 29-3 25, Vall ilk hercess 31 34-2 56 
34—Guelph................. 25-7 | 23-9 | 21 16:3 | 15-2 19-4 28-2 22-4 20-2 28-4 31-6 56 
35—Kitchener.............. 26-3 | 24-5 | 18-8 | 16-5 | 14-5 19-3 29-5 a7 19 30 32-7 53-8 
6—Woodstock............. 30-8 | 26-2 | 21-2 | 17 13-2 18-5 29°4 23-8 23 29-1 31-3 55-1 
Si —stratiord’! sth. .eke os 27-6 | 25 20 16:6 | 16-1 19-8 28-5 230) Nace ee 28-5 31-2 56-7 
Bo —WoOndon ih soe.4 eens? 29-4 | 26-1 | 22-8 | 16-9 | 14-7 19-3 29-7 23-6 19-7 29-1 32-4 56:3 
39—St. Thomas............ 29-5 | 25-5 | 22-7 | 17 12-9 19-7 26-5 24-2 2E3 29 32-1 56 
40—Chatham.............. 97-8 | 242i) Qh-3) 7-6: | 12-7 20-6 28-4 23-2 20-1 29-8 33 55-9 
mi=-WVineeor fost. aes i 26:5 | 22-2 | 19-7 | 16-3 | 14:3 19-5 28-5 25-2 20-5 27-7 30-4 57-7 
AQ— Saris 0 ee esc eae eee doe 30 25-8 | 20-6 | 18-3 | 15 19-5 28-4 23-1 22°3 29-1 33-1 56-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 26-8 | 24-4 | 17-8 | 16-2 | 14-4 19-5 27 22-8 |. 20°3 30-8 33-7 52-1 
44—North Bay............. 30-6 | 27-1 | 24-6 | 18-3 | 13-7 DADE. ge eeee 24 22 30-7 83°5 57-9 
45—Sudbury............... 27-7 | 24-4 | 19-7 | 16-4 | 14-2 18 25-2 24-3 19°38 27-6 30°5 53 +2 
46—Cobalt We eee wielg ae oie 32 25 19 17 ROLE. mater oe meee 23 22 30 82-2 53-7 
47—Timmins............... 29-1 | 25-7 | 23 17-3 | 14-5 18 29 25-5 23-6 28-9 32-1 57-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28-5 | 24 20-9 | 15-4 | 12-5 19 28-1 20 20-5 29-1 32-4 57-9 
49—Port Arthur............ 27-2 | 28-7 | 19-7 | 16 14 16-8 29-8 23-5 23-2 32-7 35°7 57°8 
50—Fort William........... 29-5 | 24-7 | 22-7 | 16-1 | 16-9 20 30 24-3 21-8 82 35-3 60-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-4 | 22-0 | 21-0 | 15-1 | 13-5 15-3 26-4 2a°% 20-5 33°6 33-4 58-3 
51—Winnipeg............... 28-5 | 23-4 | 21-8 | 15-2 | 14-4 14-9 27-1 25-3 20-5 32°8 33 °2 58-1 
62—Brandon 6949... bectes, 24-2 | 20-6 | 20-2 | 15 12-6 15-7 25-7 DAM | ee ase as 34-4 37-6 58-5 
aba a (average)..... 24-8 | 20-9 | 17-9 | 13-7 | 11-6 15-7 25-7 21-2 21-0 31-5 35-8 58-5 
b3—Roeging. 2-458... deans. 26+3 | 21 19-1 | 13-5 | 12-7 15-5 26-7 22-2 21-9 30-9 34°8 57-7 
Bi Prices, Alberta.ca 19-3 | 16-3 | 15 11-7 | 10-2 14-7 21-5 19-7 20 30 36-6 57-5 
55—Saskatoon.............. 25-4 | 21-7 | 19-8 | 14-4 |} 11-6 15-4 26-2 21-9 19-5 32-4 36°6 58-6 
56—Moose Jaw............. 28-3 | 24-6 | 17-7 | 15-1 | 11-8 17 28-2 21 22-5 32-7 85°2 60 
Alberta (average)............ 26-2 | 21-9 | 19-7 | 15-0 | 12-6 16-2 27-3 22-0 20-5 31-2 34-5 57-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28-7 | 25 22-2 | 16-5 | 15 17-2 27-7 23 21-7 33-5 37°2 58-3 
68—Drumheller............ 28 23 19-2 | 16 12-5 7cbatec nent 23 22 30-2 83 °4 58-1 
59—Edmonton............. 22-4 | 18-8 | 17-9 | 18-2 | 10-8 15 26-7 21:5 20-6 30-5 33-1 55-8 
60—Calgary............20.. 25-7 | 21-9 | 19-9 | 14-8 | 13-6 16 29-2 21-7 19-9 33-1 36°5 57-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-3 | 20-7 | 19-1 | 14-7 | 11-3 15-4 25-4 20-8 18-3 28-7 82-4 55-8 
British Columbia (average).| 31-0 | 26-5 | 23-6 | 17-5 | 17-0 19-8 30-6 26-6 23°97 34-4 38-3 60-3 
G2-—-HOpnie, 6.5884. Meieten 27-7 | 23-3 | 20-3 | 16-7 | 15-6 16:7 31 24-2 21-7 31-8 34-9 60 
68—Nelson shies. cclelooese ae 30-2 | 26-3 | 26-2 | 19 18 PAV | poets Se 29 24-8 32-1 36°5 64-2 
68 Eral rere eri errecin 81-4 | 27-5 | 24 17-9 | 17-2 Deg iliet. cae a 29-2 25-7 36°3 39-8 63-6 
65—New Westminster...... 80-1 | 25-8 | 20-6 | 16-3.) 16-3 17-5 28-9 24-6 23 82-9 37-6 56:9 
66—Vancouver...... | emteee 31-9 | 26-8 | 28-5 | 17-6 | 17-6 20 80-6 25-5 23°8 35-5 38-6 59-7 
67—Victoria........s.ccc00s 33-1 | 28-1 | 25-2 | 18-2 | 18-4 21-5 31-7 26-8 23°3 35-9 39-2 58-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 32 27-3 | 24 17-8 | 17-5 2270 lecmes cee 26-7 23 32-4 38-7 58-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 31-5 | 27-5 | 25 16-5 | 15-1 18:5 |e. ce 26-5 24-5 37-9 41-4 61-4 
a. Price per single quart higher. b Grocers’ quotations. c¢ Formerly the prices were for mutton and included prices for lamb. 
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i =| “gb = 
i |. ells : Mee ee | 2s | 3 wt 68 
ie} pce & ao) aa pg oy tS 4 as @ os By 
See (eee ee | oe Solna) ae le On| BF |eo | ps 
ges(/Sid| bs | BS a2 leece] 32 | Ses] So | 8g] Sa 
ae 228 | on reas Sk goo 4 Pe a Ban ag ans| a 
@aa/ ck | 42 a3 fR [a62al Sa | 3 we! HS |-ak 8 
fy = N wD ea ©) 2| Bq S Q 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
24-8 16-2 13-0 49-4 18-0 20°7 fi-4 23°03 11-0 28-7 32-0 
OR OVIR Gena tt te lek a 44-1 14-6 17-7 12-2 28-1 10-2 30-1 34-8 
7 Day | are ere Ad HO nr 42-2 14-4 18 12 31-2 {10-12 80-5 33°61} 1 
oR} aN Ke es Ce 47-5 14-4 19-3 11-2 27-7 11 29: 35-1 | 2 
po ctl ic Caer (eee Ome fe em na 41-7 15 17-3 12-5 25-6 8b 30-7 34-5 | 3 
Br Ota pe, Meee | tl. eae 37°5 15 16-4 Tes UE P8829 eo 1D ee eek aap 384°8 | 4 
= seine. BAG PRA Ga Rie Weer). 87:5 Seite 18-7 12-5 8 10 ae dee 35°7 | 5 
ook ea cet Sole ee ciee outs oes Bae. 40 14 16-4 13-4 28 10 30 35-2 | 6 
OWA. WIE) dee 8 ile. fee leen, 49-5 15- 19-1 12-0 22°9 19-0-10-0 29-2 33-0 | 7 
29-79 15,00 )2% wen, 45-3 13. 19-6 12-3 25-9 10-8 31-7 34-5 
2534: We Se) anatente de. en 50-5 15- 18 11-8 28-1 10 82°3 34-71 8 
33 1d) AR eed. 48-3 14- 25 11-9 71 12 31-7 34-3 | 9 
ADAH EL tye Oe Qh prey, 45 16- 19-5 13-3 29 11 83-9 35°3 110 
28 106 Me Be SEND. |W Wels sSe IN shy ae 16 12-1 19-2 10b 29 33°6 {11 
28°2 19-0 8-2 44-5 16- 17-7 12-1 20-7 10-2 28°5 30-9 
25-4 aie Ot ae ey (en ae 14 19-4 12- 26:3 1i 27-4 31 12 
Se | a epee ties stellt | aaa 43-3 17- 17-7 13: 3 et 27 30-4 {13 
35 22 LO ie ae te ee, 16- 18-7 12- 8 11-la 28-2 31 14 
siopletyara silent Hees tielole ce ca ac 4 Bot chen Me: demos 15 13-9 11- : 9 9 30 31-2 {15 
BOG)? OD GEC CINOISING) (Ge SO.6l SCA avy (ie miss al (Meme Oct) Mh ane 16 12- . “1 9 30-5 31 16 
cive eben cl oaisichs he: svele's altatata a ey (ee gee (oe WHR ee 17-1 11- : 9 9 be Sd 30-4 |17 
PATE | aie gL ee ey Ln a8 16 15-4 12: . 3°99 9 29 82-2 |18 
27°8 16-9 6- 47-1 19- 23-2 11 : -1 {11-12 29°4 31 19 
DOO HAC: ait oe 9 52-2 14- 17-7 12- 30- 7 il 26-8 30 =—/20 
24-4 19-3 10- 56-1 18-2 24-2 il- 2a-2 5 ii- 29-2 31-5 
26-5 18-6 8- 60 17 27-2 10:6 29-7 “4 12 28-4 30-9 
7 ae a Fe 19-3 26:3 10:3 26 4 i) UY (een 30°6 
23-7 19-5 pO ra) oak tee 15 22-7 10-8 26-4 3 a fa) 26-3 29-9 
24 Oe OU he es. savas Home 18 23-4 10-8 26-7 9 10 29-8 30-9 
oD ana Te OR | Baye 0 17-5 27-5 11-2 23- 9 11 28-5 30-7 
sisishereral svi lat ctai atest o¥elliere “steht a] Me hence eae 19 27°3 10-6 Piel 3 11 29-5 31-6 
Ae re cic HCO 18 Wiese strate Ha eta oarenae 17-2 25-5 9-§ 23 8 va 28-3 31-7 
28-4 21-8 10 60 18-5 32°5 11 28 12 28 31-5 
aielstsisle ers | t+ loge e43 x Veil ley nah sats cell are) cig aeala [iMac whe 16-8 27-1 11-5 2 12 29-2 31-7 
Sioaharebaofei| aboitehs cba afe Ware tah BTA Sill em asap tid Aid sted oo a 18 29-3 11-1 28> 12 icc A 31-5 
28-8 DA Mie ms 55 18-7 32-2 10:5 28: 7 12 30-2 82-2 
AB SN Re ike ee Oe Re ed Rb ar 18-1 29-9 10-3 24: ‘7 11 29 31-4 
wisichsietarriel ohaiataste sks |e sicj~/ataoysi| dhe ss Seles bre chclelsl heme eines, 21-4 28-7 10-8 25: 2-7 il Labs PR 2 31-8 
19 DARTS le seaens las. sac 17-3 24 10-6 26: 4 11 28-5 31-2 
24-5 Ldm disse tea 50 17-5 26-4 11-3 26 11 28°6 31-9 
©: sisdalas Mel tehovaliccass ielell Ge lens| ebro /s LAs bia! @ Herod ao olen outs Li 27 11-3 2 2 11 og Gur eayRe 31-7 
osha [als are he os 23 ARES PRC ae on be ap ee pe en 18 29-2 10-7 24 -1 il SP PP 30-4 
19 20-2 9 50 17-3 33 10-5 26 3 11 27 30-9 
26-2 dis Oba th mt adi Ki cts at ees 18-6 83-4 11-7 26 5 11 31-6 33 
Sep aetdetallte etereete cies sy. sacle ba. so siaars (ae a. 8c. 25 29-1 10-2 22 19-5 li 29 30°7 
25 22-2 11 60 16-7 25-8 11-6 26 tO el eee age 30-6 
23°5 PR NAA ee ee Wir Ale eee 16 33:5 11-6 26 24-5 il 31-2 31-8 
+ \lsiet price Mt /2 lako/stelseetels has acide Sela ce cee tial | PLS Looe ut 27-7 10-9 24 21-6 11 32 82-2 
Oe BLAS hs esc haCa. eatel deo te 18-7 27-2 11-4 Sieh, Pa LL cc Sa 31-5 
23 15 ala 55 17-2 22-2 12-1 30 26-4 13 30 381-9 
COD Ore iT © Gee ewe Re 55 20 18-8 12-7 34 11 sain teantite ao 
22-6 14-2 12-5 66 20-7 24-2 12-9 32 27-9 14 30-5 31-3 
He aevaete Dare (a Nie, ae. sear | he ines oy cree 17-5 26-8 11-5 380-2 12 25 31-5 
$eanspstalele labo) Se, st e4 19 esr e RE Me eocikts So 18-1 22°8 10 27-5 11 33 31-9 
23-2 LO ARs. aac 50 17°8 25-5 10 28-4 23-6 11 28 32-1 
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a, a Canned Vegetables 
g 52 |e g crare 
. i Ly 8 ; a * . : j < j 
aa ga | fos gs | es | ge ES 
LOCALITY A om Se aA 3 a g 2 oe Bo 
a8 s& )eesia.| 38) Fa | go. a5. 
ype Bo jae | 85 | Be li gs | sae sac 
ag 2 i=] ines mn or Sao fle! ns ee a 
$x ag | koe! Sy pli oa Sg gee 
2% ge |ses| 3a | sa | ee | Bes aS 
Oo na fy iam} 4 uo a 5 
Pe ASR AAS TE CSA ae Se PARR  T 11S 5S RR EES a 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...........+-+0+- : 6-%a| 17-4 3:5 5-4 8-8 11-1 12-6 11-1 
Nova Scotia (average)...........+0-- 6- 0 18-4 3-7 5-4 8-3 13-3 12-9 10-9 
P=SVANS Verio ete Mel ctersiered sere ores =le 3 19 3-7 5-3 8-4 11-9 12-4 10-9 
O— New GIAsSZOW .. noaueed cis esee 3 18-7 3-9 5-3 8-5 14-2 13 10-7 
3—A mherstaonics visi svisis ss Rea oe 2 3 18-8 3-9 5-2 7:7 12-6 12-8 10-7 
A——TAALILSX ho tice giole thin eles 6 a else nisl 97» . : 18-1 3-7 5-5 9-3 14 13-2 11-1 
B—Wind sor sy ein iee cielo. oars s 5) 508 . 7 17 3-5 5-5 8 15 13-2 11:7 
G—— EUTOM eee ee eaten s Sa aielstere > . 7 18-5 3-7 5-3 7:7 12-1 12-9 10-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 3 18-3 3:8 5-4 8’1 13-3 12:5 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 5 18-3 3-8 5-3 8-6 13-2 13-1 11-7 
SMO Cons Hee eivleuie ces sislew sik es 19-6 3-9 5-5 9-2 13-4 13-2 11-6 
O-—Saint JOHN sass cake owids Paredes 3 18-6 3-7 5-5 9-4 13-4 12-7 10-8 
TO—PrederictOn: 22... strc sae cce ale 3 17-6 3:8 5-2 8-6 13-8 13-4 11-6 
T= BAGHUTSE Bree shel cicvele be taveie sctots 17-4 3-7 5 Thode 12 13 12-8 
Quebec (average).......-...--- eee 4 15-0 3:7 5-2 8-1 10:9 11-1 10:5 
12—=“Quebec ie ie... «sl sellers v0 ic'ew sole 5b 15-6 3-9 5-5 9-3 11-4 11-5 10-4 
NS ——EMTECVAVOLB she cameleccre kale orators 3 15-5 4+] 5-1 7:6 12-4 11-5 10:8 
14 Sher broGkes ss: .itae  stelie este . 3 14 3-4 5-6 8-5 11-3 11-5 10-6 
SOLE! Aclatete hia ols ste etvte ie. scersiete ate s'cn . -7 14-4 3°3 4-8 6-7 10-2 11-4 10:3 
16--St. Hyacinthe.........2.0. 06.5 15 3-2 5-1 8-7 10-9 10 10-5 
AP EG. SOURS NS oc) Wee bins Aeon Cae 3 15-4 3-5 5-2 7-8 10-4 10-7 10-8 
18—Dhetiord Mines... 000.4. ose 3 14-9 4-1 5 8-1 10-3 11 10-7 
19——Montreal ye. oie. eee is ois wie wie ole 7 15-5 3-9 5-1 8-5 10 11 10-2 
DOT ee ee ees ae tie abe eterare ?4 14-6 3-7 5-3 8 11-4 11-6 10-2 
Ontario (average)............eeeeeee 1 16-2 3:2 5:2 9-3 11-0 11-9 10-6 
DTP ta wa ey hls Oe diets cane ote "4 15-8 3-7 5-2 10 11-6 12 10-5 
99 Brockville Melis aiurehares estate 13-9 3°7 5-1 9-2 11-2 11-4 10-2 
D3 eno StOM Abe ee Outs wales etatens 15 3-4 5 9 10-8 12-1 10-1 
DALES valley ysis ein delete 6 ova: Meteys 3 14 3-2 5 8-8 10-4 10-7 10-3 
O5-- Peterborough. lve caeem sales 27 16-9 3-3 5-1 9-3 10-5 11-1 10-3 
26—Oshawa........seeeeeeeeeeeees ‘7 | 16-8 3 4-9 8-8] 10-4] 12-3 10-5 
BOT SOL ae Hee eo ae sote ae tere aiahs 12 14-6 3-1 4-9 8-4 10-8 12 kez 
DS GLONLOM ta, s/w g oteis'aies she siavelniels bird 17-1 3:1 5:2 8-8 10-1 11-7 10-4 
29 ——Ninzara Balle ime dnsey peice ertsts 7 16-2 3-2 5-2 9-3 10-6 12-3 10 
30—St. Catharines.........--+++++- 7 15-9 3-1 5-5 9-9 11-3 11-2 10-8 
See G ON as cavcte ere letvie lec ieeilevonniene “lf 16-3 08) 5 9-2 10-1 11-6 10-2 
B2—— DEAN UOLG se as sk clatels c's he labiepetale 27 16:5 3-2 5-1 9-6 10-5 11-6 10 
SCALE ier Memes cok slolbets lela eiets ot eta 9 17-1 2-7 5-2 9-5 10-8 11-9 9-9 
34—Guelph............0eeeeeeeeees 16-6 2-8 5 9-2] 11 11-9 10-4 
SO ICIECH EMO TIN 0). sa wle ales oleic ue cate a 7 16-3 3-1 5-1 10 10-9 11-9 10-4 
BG" WooastoCtn se acudeeee tees ese 15 2-4 4-8 9-1 10-5 11-6 10-4 
ile EL ACLOLG focicte ois tele oct ole ee cont 23 15-9 2-7 5-2 9-2 11-2 12-2 9-8 
SR MONCON ey ehnis sels crolele ose a aeles ‘7 17-9 9-7 5-1 9-4 11-5 Toye 10-6 
BO Sty f BOMIAS ee eet slobmere siniels 19 2°8 5-2 9-8 12-6 12 11-2 
40—Chatham...............0.+ee0: 3 17-5 3 5 8-8 10-7 11-8 10-5 
41—Windsor..........eeeeeeee cece 7 15-2 3:3 4-9 8-7 10:5 10-9 10-7 
BB —SAETIE volece «cise ai ttalelels stein Stabe! = Ny 17-2 9-9 g 8-6 1197 12-3 10-5 
AZ— OWEN SOUNE «2 ies a cites oreleveyelate 15-5 2-9 5-3 9-3 10-7 11-4 10-4 
AAI OPEN SAM « «cine a /stele ln ciehe Bel eerers a7 1535 3.4 5.7 10-4 11-1 12°5 11 
Ally ERIC OUUY. v alccwlete oie ae svete or aietatehay stel ois +7 15-4 a7 5-8 8-6 11-8 12-5 11-3 
46—Cobalt..........cceeeee cece ees .7 15 3.9 6 8-8 12-4 13-7 11-8 
47—Timmins...... hie ala’ vel Shara o7 16 3-8 6 9-5 12 12-9 11-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 7 16-1 3.7 5-3 9-7 10-5 12-8 11:6 
49—Port Arthur...............+6+- ia A AN uli 3-8 Bat 9-6 10-6 11-6 10-1 
50—Fort VV rerrin eeiete te le dcr aialattanats 7 14-9 3.7 5.3 9 11-6 11-9 10-4 
Manitoba (average)............-+-+- -0 16-1 S18 5-4 9-7 10-6 13-3 11-5 
HI-eaWann peg ie: okie ereis « cocte-ene eyerels 15-7 S76 5-4 9-4 10-4 iS 11-4 
52— BAN AON lee. edie sete s cltorece sistas | 16-4 Z49 5-4 9-9 10-8 13-5 11-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 9 19-4 3-8 5-7 9-2 11-2 14-5 12-5 
53—Regina Beta hae ela bata’ sit si <\orey duc atens te 2 19-2 3°8 6-1 9-1 11-4 14-5 12:3 
B4-serince, Albert: geo idae scien. see +4 19-4 3-9 5-5 9 11-1 14-2 12-8 
Bb Saskatoonee.. sec scl s ciusite oats 2 20-7 3-7 5-2 9-5 11-2 14-5 12-3 
5O—Moose Jaw....cccsccssccecccecs +2 18-3 3-6 5-9 9-1 10-9 14-7 12-4 
Alberta (average)...........--..+00- 8 20-5 3°8 5-6 9-2 11-1) 14-7 12-3 
57 Mecdicinemetat. oo 2: Sas socaestein's:s\4 20-5 3°8 5:8 8-9 12-2 14-9 12 
b8—Drumihellor, be 60206 wis cae 8 21 3-8 6 9-7 11-7 15 12-7 
HO—WaMONtOn Ss .-\e(s ae:s sis e sielslale: viele 8 19-9 3:7 5-6 8-6 10-9 14-8 12-4 
60—Calgary..........ceeeeeeeeeeee 8 19-3 3:6 5-3 8-9 10-4 14-4 12-1 
6l— Heth bridge. . jain... ees sdieoees 8 21-8 4 5-5 9-8 10-5 14-3 12-1 
British Columbia (average)... 8-4 20-5 3:8 5-9 8-2 9-0 13-8 12-2 
GP RELniG. totes tise com's casleseernere 8 21 4-1 5-5 8-5 9-7 14 12-5 
G3 WelsOns <6. 6 otis we 'asaisv etele dieisieiats 9 22 3°8 ii 8-8 9 14-4 13-2 
Ba Viral ais oes visle ecienys oss) tae scatepeye 9 21-9 3°9 6 9-5 9-6 13-6 13-4 
65—New Westminster.............- 8-5 19-1 3°6 5-2 7-5 8-7 13-3 10-7 
G6 Vanconver?.. sobs nee sdeneas uae 8-5 18-5 3:5 5-8 7:5 8-8 13 10-8 
67—Victoria......... averesi-<, Hln aks eats S 8 19-7 3°8 5-8 8-2 8:3 13-8 11 
G8— NanaliniO sl... jcc cis sides siaicje's . 8 20-1 Pes Nites 3 Seta 7-9 8-9 13-3 13-1 
69—Prince Rupert...........ee0e- . 9 21-8 4-3 5-9 7-6 8-7 14-8 12-9 
s. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


f. Grocers’ quotations. h. Formerly in bulk. i. Twenty-eight ounce can previously known as size 23. 
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Potatoes (c) 


J . oO 
= 2 : wleg d " = 
Be - s | § she z=] & 8 #6 
ea 62 - | 36 |Su i Ea are o> E 
>t 2 ae 3 ‘eel So [4e 8 a = 3§ Bo pe 
HS bs = 8 i S45 BS | 2-5 of ewe) Bk — zo 
~ ES = 2 ee & ee ay |'ges i” _ 378 De stp 
fn | eg | & =) ee i I a s oe a3 Mee 
Sete ees si) aH BSR PBs ee | Beale tage (7 ee B® Lek 
o o (3) SS bat ba fe} 
9 6 ee a cs eH Be } 3 ) S fe) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7:3 3:9 | 1-921d 33-0 20-4 15-1 11-7 16-7 15-5 55-3 15-8 51-3 43-4. 
7-4 4-8 1-730 30-5 23-7 14-3 13-0 16-6 15-4 51-8 15-8 53-5 48-1 
7-4 4-7 1-944 35-4 25 13-2 12-8 15-5 14-9 43-5 15-6 65 48-9 |} 1 
6-9 4-9 1-859 31 25 LS 13-1 16-3 15-1 49 15-6 45 48-4 | 2 
vi 4-8 1-271 22 21-9 13-6 12-2 1a 15-2 50 15 50 47 3 
7°7 4-7 1-94 34 19-5 15 13-3 17-2 17-2 67-5 15-9 53-2 48-8 | 4 
8 4-5 1-67 30 GON ate BAKU Lok. end: 17-5 Oe I le hy ead oes EDO) rete eee 50 5 
7-1 4-9 1-694 29 20-8 14-6 13-5 15-8 14-8 49 17-2 54-5 45-7 | 6 
7-0 4-8 1-275 21 13-1 15-2 12-4 17-1 Toh Mele ae Wie 17-5 54-0 49-3 | 7 
7:2 4-7 1-579 27 21-0 14-4 12-3 16-7 14-9 49-3 15-8 55-9 48-5 
7-1 4°8 1-236 21 21-2 14-8 12-7 17-1 15-1 52-5 1 OA WE eon 49 8 
7-3 4-7 1-759 30 20-7 14-2 12-1 16-4 13-8 52-3 15-4 56 49 9 
7-4 4-5 1-652 30 21-2 14-2 12 16-8 15-1 47-5 15-1 52-7 46 10 
6-9 4-8 1-67 PASE | RRA ay 14-3 12-5 16-3 15-5 45 15-8 59 48 ll 
7-2 4-8 1-791 32 20°71 13-8 11:8 16-6 15-6 55-6 16-1 55-5 42 
7-6 4-9 1-818 33 20 14-7 13-1 17-2 16-5 76 17-6 58-8 44 12 
7-2 4-3 1-958 34 22-4 14-4 11-8 16 15-7 51 17 52 44 13 
7-2 5 1-861 2 26-2 14 12-1 16-6 15-2 47 16-9 53-2 42 14 
7-1 5-1 1-44 27: 25 12-6 11-5 17) 16 45 15-2 50 43 15 
6-9 5+2 1-565 PACTS ee Rae 7S 13-3 12-3 16 15 55 15-1 55 41 16 
7 4-7 1-582 28: 225 14-1 11-6 16-4 16-4 49-6 15-8 54°3 42 17 
if 5 2-085 36 25 13-5 10-7 17-7 16 55 16-4 65 43-7 118 
7°3 4-3 1-899 33- 23-4 13-2 11-3 16-7 13-9 78°8 14-9 55-4 40-2 |19 
7:5 4-8 1-909 32: 20-6 14-1 12 16 15-8 43-4 15:7 55-4 40 {20 
71 3-6 1-913 32: 19-1 15-1 11-7 16-9 15-7 54-1 15-1 50-4 41-5 
7-4 4-6 2:052 36- 23-5 15 11-8 17-4 17 62-7 15-4 54-6 41-5 |21 
7-2 3:7 1-754 30:2 23 13-5 11-3 16-3 OT eee a ee 15-4 58 42-5 |22 
6-6 4-1 1-80 29-5 20-9 11 12-2 16-8 15-1 52-5 15-1 51:3 41-4 |23 
6-7 3°9 1-639 28-5 dae 1 ARES A Mh 12-3 17-3 14-9 49 15-3 50 40-1 (24 
6-8 3°5 1-516 26-8 DANE EN 11-9 17-6 14-8 56 15-1 52-8 40-3 125 
6-6 2-9 1-764 29-8 QO Sele Va. wip. 12-3 16 15-1 55 14-7 55 40-3 |26 
6-9 2-9 1-771 30-1 1S Gin Hi Mayo Sa 11-9 16 15-2 54-7 15:4 46 40°5 |27 
6-2 3°6 1-972 32°8 Dif Qian Me ae 10-8 16:2 15-3 57-8 14-3 49-1 40-3 |28 
6-9 3:3 2-078 34-1 SA EEN Caen a ae 11-1 17-2 16-2 53-5 14-4 53 42-8 |29 
7 3-9 1-947 33°4 LA Oa aa 11-7 17-5 16 65 14-5 47 40-3 |30 
7 4 1-825 34 20) Malis Weed. ae 11-7 16-2 14-8 49 14-3 46-5 39°7 [31 
6-6 3:4 1-629 27-8 ESO as a 11-9 17-1 14-9 47 14-3 47 39-9 {382 
6-4 3°4 1-686 80-9 Toa I ROR Ne 11-8 17-5 Dose Li [a8 cies Ae 14-5 51 40-9 {33 
7-5 3:6 1-683 28-1 19 18 11-1 16-6 ye eae legate 14-8 46 39-5 134 
7-3 3-4 1-544 28-6 TGS el a te 11-7 17:5 USE PU hein na Yon Oi Tra eD ALA 40-7 |35 
6-7 3°2 1-76 28-7 1p ae eel 10 16-5 14-7 43 bi BO Need Wee a 38°7 136 
7°3 3-1 1-785 30-4 aL ie Sault ge ote 11-9 17-2 14-7 45 15:3 57 40-4 |37 
6-9 3°3 1-796 30-7 LS oD ipte eee ak, 12-1 16-5 DSS By Perse oe 14-6 51-2 40-8 |38 
6-9 3:3 1-893 32-1 4 BSS ts en 12-7 16-8 15 47-3 15-2 49 41-3 [39 
6-1 S 1-93 31-3 2a} he Sale ye 11-4 16-7 PD <Sml payee wees. « 15-1 51 40-3 |40 
6-9 2-7 1-888 31-8 13 = Syl aty. 10-4 15-4 ARSE Fo I ae ee ea 14-9 45 40-5 |41 
6-8 3°5 1-688 31-2 VO tagl oachecche ats 12-2 17-6 15-7 45 LOeS: bares Be 41-4 |42 
7-2 2-8 1-791 30 aS a S'S 9S 10:8 17-2 15 49 15 45 40 43 
7-5 3°7 2-181 36-5 20-1 15 12-2 16-3 18-7 60-4 16-2 53°8 45-3 144 
7:8 4-2 2-115 37-2 26-7 14-7 11-6 17-1 17-1 60-1 15:2 51-1 43-5 |45 
8-5 4-9 2-688 BASSI Ne ctoiale ase 18 RET 18-3 17-7 60 16-7 52-5 46-5 146 
7:9 4-7 | 2-588 45-4 380 16-7 12-8 17-3 18:3 64-7 16-7 51-8 44-7 147 
8 4-1 2-408 40-4 23-1 15:3 11 17-4 15-2 58-3 15-9 51-3 43-7 |48 
7:2 4-2 2-132 37-2 28-1 15-8 12-4 17-2 17-5 56-4 14-4 46-7 42-9 |49 
7-2 4-2 2-079 She Mle cua 13-2 11-2 16-3 17-3 53-1 15-6 47-1 43-8 |50 
7-6 3-6} 1-750 C1 Fok a ea 16-7 10-9 16-3 15-4 60-7 15-5 49-1 42-0 
7°4 3°5 1-699 Ze Ovi eee 16-7 10-8 16-1 15-3 60-1 15-2 46-5 41-8 |51 
7:7 3°6 1-80 Dee Oey praise ae 10-9 16-5 15-5 61-2 15-7 47-7 42-2 |52 
7:3 3-6 2°069 BY: Sy 0) DEN 9 rene 15-1 11-7 15-8 15-4 61-4 16-8 51-2 46-7 
7:7 3:6 2-17 O44 ee Ce Oe 15-5 11-4 16-1 14-9 60:7 15-7 50 46-7 |53 
7-4 3°7 1-53 OXON eyes et 16 13-1 15-7 16-2 62-3 18-7 56 48 54 
7:3 3-4 2°35 OS Olle esq arerate 14 10-9 We 15-4 62 16-1 49-1 45-6 |55 
6:9 3:7 2°225 BOAO a uiae ae ae 15 11-4 14-2 15 60-7 16-5 49-7 46-3 |56 
7:8 2°9 2-372 SPE Sui orate cteiats 17-2 11-0 17-1 15-8 58-8 17-1 50-1 45-0 
8-2 2°5 2-50 Wy ar] Gk Ee 17-6 11-5 17-4 15-6 59-7 17°5 53-1 46 57 
7-6 3 2-52 Aoi Ta ee tae 74 10-5 17-6 15-8 59-2 17-1 51-8 46°6 |58 
7-7 3-2 2-20 Osea colae ae 16-1 11-3 17 16-2 58-4 16-3 48-5 44-6 |59 
7-9 3 2-55 rh tei 0 14 10-6 17-5 15-2 57-2 17-2 47-8 43-6 |60 
7°5 2-7] 2-09 4. Pe ce or Sells: aieto ate ets 11 15-8 16-3 59-4 17-6 49-4 44 61 
8-1 3-5 2-181 53 fo WM fee ieee 18-2 10-9 16-6 15-1 57-0 16-9 47-9 42-7 
8-4 3 2-50 AD) Pal At its oe aki 20 11-5 iyi 16 59:8 17-4 54 47-2 162 
9-1 3°7 2°38 2 OE Mary Meee BUN Rape PR 12-4 17-8 15-4 59-4 19-4 52-8 47-4 163 
8-9 2-7 | 2-02 OGLOal ss soma leash a). ase 11-9 17-9 15-5 60-2 18 53-7 45-8 164 
7:6 3°70 1-95 Ode Asal 5 ote ae ae 16-5 11 15-4 14-2 52-4 15-2 43-9 38-7 |65 
6-8 3:2] 2-01 Sl es Be Ol RE ee en 9-5 14-8 14-4 51-1 14-7 42-7 36-7 166 . 
7:7 3°8 | 2-15 Or deals t eteacsadlie nlite ebeate 10 16-6 14-3 56-8 15-2 44-6 39-8 |67 
8-2 Be Ge ewe Ol diaiies stscgiaavell atecdce e latetd a ss abs cteeets 10-8 17-3 14-7 55-3 15-7 42-8 42 68 
8 4-4 2-421 AD om vibes, 18 10-4 16-2 16-6 60-8 19-3 48-3 44-2 169 








c. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
j. Some 17 ounce cans on sale; size 2 can previously quoted was 20 ounces. 
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Sugar + EP s 8 
- 1. | 8 - fs 
= pss! ee) (al > a Ne 
E | |r| S| eg ce ES ss | $23 
LOCALITY = 3 se=| BE | S8/ 285) S82] 8 | Su] phe 
3 Cee ~~ AS a ‘ » 
241 Comes e ags| zc | oe] Boal S851 46 | a8 | BBs 
= ea om jee a a o Be grew ae =F ao 
ze | Su | ok gan| & |8|8e4| fs] fe | of | 428 
£8) SA) 38 Sg) & |48|s88| 888] 28 | Sa | BPs 
Sly 18 <) Cla la 5 B & < 
cents | cents} cents cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average).......| 7:1] 7:0 | 44-1 19-5 13-9 | 3-6 39-6 56-6 12-1 15-029b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7:0 | 6-8 | 50-2 19-3 9-9 | 3-6 45-7 56-2 12-2 5-0 | 17-500 
1—Sydney.............. 7 6-7 | 48-1 20-4 10 3-3 44-8 56-3 12 Land (het eet Ms 
2~-New Glasgow........ 6-9 | 6-9 | 50 20 9-8 | 3:5 51-6 56-3 12-8 lel FSIS Se Orie cic 
3—Anmbherst............. 6-9 | 6-5 | 56 17-2 9-6] 5 44-7 60 11-7 SOE into Cteeatertere 
4— Halifax ices cobs 7f 7 47-1 23-8 9-9} 4-1 50-3 56-9 12-6 5-1] 17-50 
5—Windsor..........00+. 7 6-7 | 49 16-5 10 3 40 50 12 eed ise Faden oiose 
(aed Bry i oge SUP en Pere 6-9 | 6-7] 51 17-7 10 2-8 42-5 57-9 12-1 Ei Wa Bae deme atin 
7—P.E.L-Charlottetown| 7:0 | 6-6 | 50-4 19-4 13-6} 3-1 46-6 59-1 12-5 4-9 | 15-500 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:0 | 6:9 | 50-3 18-4 10-6 | 3-5 44-1 58-8 12-3 5-1] 16-250 
Monctone Gries ose a 6-9 | 52 19-3 9-9] 3 45-7 62°5 12-1 5-2} 16-00¢ 
9—Saint John........... if 6-8 | 49-2 18-2 10-6 | 4-2 44 59-2 12-1 5 16-50 
10—Fredericton.......... sedan ta. 48-9 17-9 11-9 | 3-2 42 60 12 BT OES So terse 
11—Bathursti2..... sss se = 6-9 | 6-7 | 51-2 18 10 3-5 44-7 53-3 12:8 iW Pe Arte Oise 
Quebec (average).......... 6-9 | 6-8 | 42-6 20-4 13-3 | 3-9 40-1 55-8 10-8 5-0 | 14-571 
12—Quebec...........c00 7 6:9 | 43-5 21-1 15-6 3-9 41-3 54-7 11-3 5 14-25 
18—Three Rivers......... 7-5 7-1} 45°8 20-8 14-8 4-1 40 52 11-5 5 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-9 6-9 | 39°8 21-3 11-9 3°7 41-6 58-2 10-8 5 15-50 
15—Sorel. Bee ses 6-9 6-7 | 39-8 20 10 3:6 39-4 54 10 Dis ta Nala ame nters 
Ié—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-7 | 6-6 | 43 19-1 13-4 | 4:6 37-7 59°3 10 5 14-00 
17—St. Johns............. 6-8 6-7 | 40-8 18-4 13-2 4-1 40 53 10-5 5 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7 6-6 | 42-4 20:6 13 4 40 57:7 11-2 AR QV Fiat canevarers 
19—Montreal............- 6:7 6-6 | 45-4 19-5 14-1 3:3 41-3 58-3 10:9 5 14-50 
AU od a B10) Dr) ke ee pA 6-9 6-7 | 42-6 22-6 13°5 ond 40 55:3 11-4 5 14-75 
Ontario (average).......... 7:0) 6-9 | 43-7 19-2 11-8 | 3-6 39-2 55-2 11-6 4-9 | 14-625 
21—Ottawa ei. eR 6-9 6-7 | 46-5 18-5 13-3 3°5 45-7 58-2 10-5 5 14-75 
22—Brockville Drala et alRene 6:7 6:4 | 42-2 20-4 11-3 3-1 41:5 60 10 4-9 14-00 
23—Kingston............. 6-9 | 6-8 | 40-7 18-2| 11-5] 8-8) 40:7) 56 11-8 4-8 | 14-00 
24—Belleville............ if 6-8 | 48:3 iby f re 10-7 3°8 37-1 47-7 11-4 5-1 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7 6-8 | 48-6 19-3 13-5 | 4-3 39 53-2 11-5 Gaia 15-00 
2O-CISHA WS 252 bere oisic's vars. 6-97} 6-8 | 46-1 19-1 10-2 | 3 38°9 59-4 11-2 5-1 | 14-00 
27-Orillia ® shies veces 6-7 6-7 | 38-7 20 10 3°9 33 56 11-5 4-8 15-50 
2a Toronto. Me pecok. 6-8 | 6-7 | 46 16-7 11-2 | 4 40-3 57-8 11:3 4-7} 13-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ if 6-9 | 42-8 18-9 11-2 | 3-4 38-6 50 11-5 4-8} 13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-2 | 6-9 | 44-5 19 11-8 | 4:3 41-1 50 11-7 5-1] 14-00g 
31—Hamilton 6-9 6-8 | 42-7 18-3 10-7 3°8 41-2 44°7 11-5 4-8 13-50 
32—Brantford 6°8 6:8 | 45:2 18-9 10-8 3:1 88-2 57-2 10:3 5-1 14-50 
33—Galt IP Chal ahat cilsete ehecalee (i 6-9 | 43-5 19-4 11-9 3°8 40-1 59-6 11-8 4-8 14-50 
BF HGuelph 15 Fes). Pee 6-9 | 6-7 | 42-1 18-7 10-1 | 3-6 38-6 54 11-9 5 14-50 
35—Kitchener............ 7 6-9 | 39-3 19-3 11-3 3:3 389-5 48:2 10-9 4-8 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... Ypoibast eg 43-7 18-3 10 3-1 34 66:7 10 5-2 14-50 
S%=-Stratiord lo. vccesvers 6-9] 6-8 | 42-1 18 106 |) 3-7 83-68 1: 64 11 4-7 | 14-50 
38—London............... 7 6-8 | 46-3 19-6 11 3°5 40-3 55 10-6 4-9} 14-50g 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7 6-9 | 47-9 18-8 12-8 | 3-9 42 55:3 10-8 5-2} 14-00¢ 
40—Chatham............ 6-9 | 6-8 | 42-1 1737 | | Wiese PBR 489-0") 2 10-7 5 14-00g 
41—Windsor HMI eile erate 6-9 6-7 | 39-9 18-2 10-9 2-7 39-3 54:3 10-6 4-8 |11-50-12-50¢ 
AQ2—Sarnias. ii sccecn cee 7 7 44-3 18-7 10-4 3°4 40 42 3 ib eae 5 14-50¢ 
43—Owen Sound.......... 4 6-8 | 49-3 19-4 10 4-1 33-2 55 12-8 5-3 | 14-50 
44—North Bay........... 7.5 | 7) Mdge7 21 19-4 | 9-5} 41-2] 9870’ 14 5 15-50 
45—Sudbury............. 7.91 6-9 | 39-5 21-6 13-1] 3-4 38:8 55°6 13-3 5 16-50 
46—Cobalt............... 7-9 | 7-6 | 44-1 20 15 S90 B77 BO 13 5 17-25 
47—Timmins...... Sot y eb 7.31 7.2 | 43:3 2 15-5 | 3-9 38-3 52 13-2 4:9} 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... met | ized bad 20-6 14-7 | 4:5 3 53 12-7 4-7 | 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6:9 | 6:7 | 49-4 22-2 14-8 | 3:8 40 60 12-4 4-9 15,50 
50—Fort William......... 7.9 7 49-4 20-8 11-99 | 13-8 44-7 57-6 11-8 4.8 15-50 
Manitoba (average)........ y.4 | 9-3 | 40-9 19-9 14-6 | 3-0 34.9 BY .3 13-1 5-21 29-000 
51—Winnipeg............. peal "7 41 19-9 14 3.1 35-6 57.7 123 5-4 18-50 
§2—Brandon............. 7.6 7.4 | 40-8 19-8 15-1 9.8 94.9 56-9 13-8 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-9 | 8-0 | 40-7 19-2 19-3 | 3-2 37-5 58:8 14-1 idr-W lease. Reser c 
SSS esINAn cee valet ares Ted | ATS) | O050 19-2 16-4a| 2-8 39-2 59 2 13-6 Br nls so kian pets 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-3 | 8-3 | 39-6 18-7] 20-8a] 4 35 60 14-4 de ed oN 
55—Saskatoon............ 8 8 41-7 18-2 Pai lie he 270s: 36-6 58 13-8 DY 5 a lsat reer tae 
56—Moose Jaw........... Fed Ved i Alag 20-5 19 al 3-2 39-2 58 14-4 ARS OBA See oe Sees ae 
Alberta (average).......... 7-7 | 7-7 | 41-8 18-8 18-5 | 3-9 36-0 58-4 14-1 1 Ie Mal Ae ea ere 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7°6 7-7 | 40-4 19-2 22-6a| 3 37-5 60 14-3 4-§ g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7°8 | 7-5 | 39 17:8 18-8a| 3-1 34 60 15 Bee Wine aecetars 
59—Edmonton........... 7-6 7-7 | 45-7 19-2 16-4a} 3-1 36-6 56:5 13-8 4-9 g 
60—Calgary........-.es0. 7-4 7-4 | 44-5 19-2 16-6a| 2-9 33-7 56-4 13 4-8 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-9 | 8 39-2 18-4 18-2a} 3 38-4 59-2 14-2 Al ace ge ata 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 7:2 | 7-1 | 43-1: 20-5 21-7 | 3-7 37-1 59-4 12-6 OR ha lB aR Be aac Oe 
62—Hernies. 2. s oh ae 6 7:9 8 44-4 16-4 23-3a| 3:3 38 60 13-9 OF ae lta erode edevans opens 
63-—~NelsOni'.. Wes 's\e'e's 6 ci0.° 7°8 7-6 | 46 23 22-7a| 3-5 38-7 60 14 LD diene eet sa. ae 
G4 rail emcee tees 7-1 | 7-1 | 438-2 22-3 24 al 4-8 36-8 58-6 14-5 a4 RRA ea. ee 
65—New Westminster.. 6-7 | 6:7 | 39 18-5 20-4a] 3-2 37-7 58-8 10-7 PS ll ies ie esses nih 
66—Vancouver........... 6-8 | 6-6 | 42 18-1 19 eal igo 34-9 58-3 10-7 Iie Sed ets Ghose: ARS 
67—— Victoria 2.2. 5st nee ees 7°3 6-8 | 44-2 : 22-1 21 Valin 36-4 60 11-8 So SU a ese be eesisueia a 9.8 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-7 | 6-9 | 42-7 | 60 7A 20 al 3-9 38-4 60 11-7 el Pie - Be feet 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-2 6-8 | 43-3 : 22-2 23 al 4-5 36 59-2 13-5 Vie Vs ence 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
h. Including lignite. j. Including birch. _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 


six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. t. Formerly in bags. w. Fomerly in bulk. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1940 
Wood = Rent 
¥ 2 
a > | = 
8 q ‘ 3 50 Ss Six-roomed 
E 2 wi, 2 - aos a ih 3 = eo houses uA 
3 be a eo a J >|houses with] incomplete 
£8 a Ss BSS &§ S48 BBs = | 8.5) modern con- ode 
8 ke o UH ~g be ~— by 2h H ED w ft | %) veniences, con- 
Be = a a S28 538 S28 =o $ |! per month | veniences 
ef) o en) ae) 7) MR i o |4 per month 
$ $ $ $ c. | ©. $ $ 
9-790 12-345 9-821 11-896 7-191 8-664 7-519| 26-4 | 9-1 25-258 17-846 
7-831 10-250 6-667 7-833 5-667 6-500 6-000) 28-2 | 9°8 21-500 15-083 
6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 | 30-2 | 9°8/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00c} 29-7 {10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 PRS Ct wae ARR a Loa A ile Orta gil led Raiciial Mie no ia es OL 25 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
$-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 |9-00-10-00 |7-00-8-00 | 8-00-9-00 5-00 | 28 9 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 | 4 
BTR: ik) 2h abl s teak gh Hal rls Same bal fal Mclals WAM ied li A “ll iB he A el a ik RU ie 27-5 |10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
A Pen eee SE Bes a are Pere a tee be a ti ath isale stare wranacd huge 28-7 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9. 350-40: 150 11-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 %-500c| 24-7 | 9-6/19-00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-250 12-167 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500] 28-1 | 9-8 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50¢ 11-50g 6-00g 700g 5-00g 6-00 g 29-5g} 9°7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-11-75 12-75 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00-8-00c] 28-3 | 9°9/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
gp DEER Pe GUN eR Tres Poa te eam ies || Be A en De ie ee are | a 26-3 | 9:6 25-00 18-00 |10 
GENO Ieee eae: 11 Ale eee ee FO Pedestals care tee ale ds otek wane 28-3 |10 20-00 15-00 /11 
9-482 12-607 11-083 11-989 8-417 8-821 8-400] 23-1 | 9-1 22-611 16-438 
10-50 11-00 12-67¢ 12-67c 11-33¢ 11-33¢ 7-50c| 22-3 | 9-6/22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
FF7-50-9-00 13-50 9-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 | 25 9-4/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
10-00-10-70 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 24-4 | 9-1121-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
Bee Y Ue SEL Ree (o>, Ae CVI eae IEMam Oereery ie VA Ps di rade § oes: | aoe « ew RAG a Rds ete. scot 21-7 | 8-7|15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7:75 12-50 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c| 21-4 | 9 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
ee eR ag We RIT ke ALE > RA IO ORI Bg eS, 5 20-3 | 9°2/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 14-00 i ee De TAOl gear h eee ies’ Veer COC ais dec), care 24-2 | 9:3]16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
7-50- 8-00 11-75 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10. 00° 10-00-12-00c| 25-1 | 9 |22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
ee 12- UF 8-50 9-00 7-50 ROD Te Ma oe biden 23-4 | 8-2/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-785 12-401 10-375 12-740 7-750 9-875 9-045] 24-6 | 8-7 25-679 19-036 
10-25 |11-50-12-75 9-00 10-00 6-50 7. 50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-7 | 9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-00 TR BO tes 1 RE is Eee ce eds Sea teas tees, tee Get een aP A res ol vector, svater 4 fame 23 8-6/18-00-24-00 114-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 24 8-9]20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
I 9-00-12-50d 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOO vhosts baud ede} 22-3 | 8-9118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00-13 -50d| 12-50-13 -00 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 22 8-1/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 20 8-4/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
8-50-13-00d 13-00 9-00 10-50 6-00 POW ica tivities 25 8-7|20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
11-00 11-25 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 25-7 | 8-5|27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-00- 8-602 11-50g zg ¢ g g g 22-2g| 8-3120-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00-12-50g 12-50¢ g 16-00g g Ps g 24-39| 8-9/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-50 11-00 14-50 15-50 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 23 8-1/27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-50-12-75d 12-BOWRA oA Sls 5 Pr Mae ame RE ODGH: vanes, ei 24 8 |20-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 |32 
10-00-13-00d A rakes 17-00-18- » "einen 13-00-14 -00 10-00c] 25 8-9]20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
10-00-13-00d 12-50 12-00 13-0 8-00 CAT Ree ee eee 23-8 | 8-5/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-50-13 -00d 12-50 |13.00-14.00|15-00-16- 00 11-00 Pe tat ee eee 24-5 | 8-6/20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
9-00-13 -00d PCOO AREEE SRM ROE Di bb, OS PNA IME ee PTE ek a 20-5 | 8 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
9-00-12-50d 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 PE OOU Wai niet ease 24 8-6/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-00-12-00¢/11-50-12-50g g 15-002 g 13-00g g 25 g| 8-7/24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12 -50g 12-50g g 15-00-16-00g g 11- a 00g §-00g| 24-42} 9+3/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
9-00-11-00¢ 11-00g g g g g 20 g| 8-7/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
8-50-10- 50g 10-50g g 16-00-18 -00g g 12-00-14 -002 7-00-10-00 |...... §-3]25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
8-00- 9-50g 12-75g gz g g g g 24-2¢} 9-2/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
8-00 -9-00 PVG EES at HA) 5 MRE SACI Fe LGG hd EE AS ™ St cele 23-5 | 8-9/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-50 14-00 8-75 9-75 BBO Ne 7+ Oat BO becsssee eeu 3 rh RR Sey TB bah ER a a 44 
11-00-14-50d Ph be ae ie, Ce Teo al eee. ee 9-00 10-00c| 28-4 | 8-6/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
1001S *FOal AS, ck FO. 50 octh 9-00- 90753 eliaens sr! Sihins 30-7 | 9-6 He) 15-00 |46 
12-50-16-50d 16-75 9-50 10-50 8-50 10k CR ey 33-7 | 8-9 p 47 
8-75-11-50d 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c| 25 9-4 20-00-30-00 15-00-20-00 |48 
11-75-13-50d 12-50 7-50 8-75 6-50 Mer O taal. Mebate 26 9-1/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-75-13 -50d 12-50 7:00 8-00 6-00 TAU tad acs tee 25 9 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-863 TACSTal Feces kane eeeees 7-813 8-563 7-000) 26-1 | 9-5 26-500 19-250 
6-25-18 -00h|14-00-15-50 |.......ccc[ececececeees 6-50-8-75| 7-50- 9-75 7-00 | 26 9-5/25-00-37-00 |18-00-25-00 |51 
Bi O0u 120i 1d 0-17 400 1. se Eh. cs be tera bate ee 6-50-9-50| 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 26-1 | 9-5)18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
8-369 PG? OhO)). tees Wh tees et 5-313 8-094 9-167| 27-9 | 9-3 25-000 18-500 
4-95-12-70h RUE: BIS) RE A BTSs nee Lee A ce 7-00- 9-00 9-50 | 25-8 | 9 |26-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |53 
8-25- 9-25h ee Ca a, ae en eek ey 3-50-4-75 |. 5-00- 6-95 |... 0.0008. 29-6 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
{Ad oe. Bi ey CR A Laem Dh MiP RRR WAC aaa eo 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 28-9 | 9-5|20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-25- 9-10h 1 ER Se ene MR ere At 10-00-11-00c 11-00c| 27-4 | 9-1/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-219 TieseO ee bear. a 5-50 6-500 4-000) 29-5 | 9-2 24-625 17-750 
g zg g g g g g 30 g| 9-7/20- a 00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
POCO TAS BRE. ABR ee Lo oeckh PY ein, eget We aids wid ccazolt «ct eh Midas wih aes 30 9-1 r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g g 5-00g 6-00g g 30-1g| 9-5/20- 00-30- 00 |15-00-22-00 159 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50g g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g| 28 gl 9 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
AOR TOTEM, «tog realy « « ciaenh Ts «<2 cee ceed «doa ctoash'|) ss oan 4:00 de a 08 8-6(20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
10-357 yo Sa ee i Ee A, Pan 6-875 7-286 4-825| 33-6 | 9-7 23-188 17-563 
ACR, LSS, aM ORE Sle. heres, gh ba sen ieoitainctlen tle ss ReeT S. behemails Sy 38-7 | 9-7 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 POCOUe Te athe PRE oll et 7-00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- 5-33c] 37-5 | 9-9/20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Tie MOU aE Ae pn Sette Ramin slo eae brews 6-25-7-75 | 7-50- v 50 6: 50. vr e 9-8}25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-11-50 Ce Re BO 1 PW 0) ne ooo 3-50 | 30 9-3/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-11-50 1Qcrbethaes, Catie| Pe .< ctteulite nol one 4-25 | 30 9-1/22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 Sele POL eA. . thon: heathen 4-50-5-50 | 6- 20-7 ie 4-77c| 31-7 |10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
SOB. RMA caries Mee ed owe eed eS OUR BONES 2.6. 4 bn 35 9-8/20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
19 250215-50s RE. ele ike. Aon AER. oe 6.00-10.00i! 8- re can Pee a ae 32-5 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 


price per cord from price quoted. 
$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


d. Including semi-bituminous. 


r. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED [BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
a nl es ees Ge 


Commodities Com- 





ant 


*All commodities.............++- 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 
II. Animalsand Their Products 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
PrOCGUGHSa. os sels yiecisrs Sera» 







Pe ee ee 


VI. Non-Ferrous 
Their Products.......--. 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products daw ueeok eae 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
AUCTR Se eee eee: 


Classified according to purpose— 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 


— ei een | eee flares | ccceenteneees | amemeaeaens | wiv meeetes | memememes | emmermemnns |S OMNS 
—_—_— —— | | 


567 | 64-0(127-4/155-9| 97-3/101-2| 94-5] 91-2) 65-3 
135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0| 86-2|103-8) 86-5) 86-3| 56-6] 66-5) 91-3 
76 | 70-9|127-1/145-1| 96-0|100-4|108-9|104-2| 59-5 
85 | 58-2|157-1]176-5|101-7|100-7| 92-4) 83-4 


49 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3/100-3] 94-6] 91-2) 59-3) 68-0) 78- 6-4 
44 | 68-9/156-9/168-4|104-6|100-7| 93-8] 92-4] 85-0) 87-4|102-9)102-5 97-5|102-5|102-3 


18 | 98-4/141-91135-5| 97-3| 98-7|103-5] 86-8] 60-5| 69-1] 89-6) 70-6 69-5] 76-4| 76-3 
83 | 56-8| 82-31112-2/107-0| 98-7] 91-9] 93-0} 83-9} 85-5) 85-6) 86-6 84-9] 87-3) 87-1 
77 | 63-4|118-7|141-5|105-4] 99-4) 95-4] 94-0} 81-6] 77-4 


ik 
April| April|April| April] April| April April|April| Mar. April 
1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 |1940£ 









72-2} 86-2] 82-3] 73-4| 83-2) 83-0 


84-0] 62-1] 74-9] 76-0 
69-9] 77-1 72-2| 79-9| 76-7 
67-0| 69-5] 75-4| 67-8] 65-7| 83-5) 83-5 
5| 77-6! 7 87-2) 87-3 


82-7| 80-4] 77-9] 85-6) 85-6 


Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0/102-7/136-1| 96-9|101-3| 93-6} 92-3} 70-2 73-3] 79-1| 78-5| 74-1] 83:0)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 

TDIACCO ce cke aie tae cele eatetetens 126 61-8/119-0/150-8| 90-2/102-0} 97-4] 99-4] 63-7] 70-3 80-7] 80-6| 72-3] 79-6]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2] 91-9/126-3/101-4|100-8) 91-0| 87-5) 74-6] 75-4) 78-1) 77-1 7528 [Soe 2 aw cae 


II. Producers’ Goods.......... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 
Building and Construction 

Materials. son suk oe steel 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 





Classified according to origin— 


402 | 67-7|183-3}164-8) 98-8 
24 | 55-1] 81-9]108-6)104-1] 96-9} 94-0) 96-2 
378 | 69-1/139-0/171-0| 98-2/101-2| 95-1] 88-3] 57-0] 66-7} 88-8) 80-5 65-3 


111 | 67-0/100-7/144-0/108-7|100-6|100-2| 94-7) 74-8] 84-6] 98-2| 89-9) 87-6 94 = TV aietehete 
267 | 69-5/148-1/177-3| 95-8|101-3] 94-0] 86-9] 54-0) 63-7] 87-2) 78-8 61-5) 75-3)....- 


100-8} 95-0) 90-0} 60-0] 69-1] 89-2] 81-9] 68-3) 80-0)..... 
90-2) 92-4 





’ 


arm— 
PAL TOU aleve fe credits heute, 186 | 59-2]134-7/176-4| 91-2/102-8] 86-2] 83-6] 56-6] 64-2] 86-1) 78-9} 60-0 (epi ease 
IB CCA ra tana vale ia esas 105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0| 95-9|100-8/106-0|101-0| 60-5] 71-2] 78-8] 79-2] 73-0) 82-7)..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6| 88-0/104-3] 95-8] 93-2] 46-5) 65-0) 91-4] 82-5) 65-5 71-3| 71-6 
RUC Merine yes nce restr tiie. 16 | 65-9]111-7/114-1| 91-7] 97-8/103-0] 94-8] 58-6] 67-9] 69-1] 69-1] 65-9) 78-4)..... 
MPT. MOL@SG ane eeieise sine ofeintels see’ 57 | 60-1} 89-7)151-3)106-8 59-5| 67-9| 78-2] 77-3] 76-1] 86-9]..... 


TV Vitneral: eeime ete ala sreleiterene: 
All raw (or partly manufactured).. 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 





203 | 67-9}115-2|134-6|106-4) 99-2} 92-6) 9 
245 | 63-8}120-8|154-1) 94-7|102-2) 94-7} 90- 
322 | 64-8|127-7|156-5|100-4)100-5) 92-4) 90- 


53-0] 66-8] 87-6 


1 
3 
4 
100-3} 94-4} 91- 
0 
0 
0 80-6} 81-3 


§ 
0 
-4| 79-7] 82-5] 89-5| 87-0} 84-6} 89-0)..... 
3 
0 





+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


tFor the week ended May 3,1940; monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 507) 


Retail Prices 

Changes in meat prices were slight. Sirloin 
steak was down from an average of 28-4 
cents per pound in March to 28-3 cents in 
April, and other cuts of beef were unchanged. 
Veal declined from an average of 17-6 cents 
per pound to 17:2 cents. Fresh pork was 
unchanged at 23:2 cents per pound while 
bacon was fractionally higher at 29-9 cents 
per pound. The price of lard was down in 
the average from 11-7 cents per pound to 
11-4 cents. Fresh eggs were lower in most 
localities except in British Columbia where 
the average was up 1 cent per dozen to 27-7 
cents. The Dominion average price was 27°5 
cents per dozen at the beginning of April as 
compared with 28-3 cents at the beginning 
of March. Milk has been unchanged for the 
last three months at an average price of 11 
cents per quart. Creamery butter was 
slightly higher in most localities the Dominion 
average price being up from 31°3 cents to 
32 cents. The price of cheese which had 
advanced each month between September, 
1939, and March, 1940, was slightly lower at 


the beginning of April. The figures are 26-4 
cents for April, 26-5 cents for March and 
21:5 cents for September, 1939. Canned 
tomatoes were again fractionally higher at 
12-6 cents per can at the beginning of April. 
The price of potatoes continued gradually 
upward, the Dominion average being $1.92 
per 100 pounds as compared with $1.90 in 
March and $1.69 in January. Prices in the 
prairie provinces were somewhat higher than 
in other provinces. The price of anthracite 
coal has changed little in the last three 
months averaging $15.03 per ton for April. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of April, 1940: Halifax, $17.75; 
Charlottetown, $14.50-$15.50; Saint John, $16; 
Quebec, $14.75; Three Rivers, $16; Sher- 
brooke, $16.75; St. Hyacinthe, $15; Thetford 
Mines, $17.50; Montreal, $15-$15.25; Ottawa, 
$16.75; Kingston, $16; Belleville, $16.50; 
Peterborough, $17.50; Oshawa, $15.50; Tor- 
onto, $15; St. Catharines, $15.75; Hamilton, 
$15.50; Galt, $16; St. Thomas, $16.50; Cobalt, 
$20; Timmins, $19.75; Port Arthur, $18; Fort 
William, $18; Winnipeg, $20.50. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘T FE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, 

Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazerrn. 
In Great Britain both wholesale and retail 
trade are now subject to government control, 
the main objects of which are to conserve 
supplies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 
wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force with con- 
sequent effect upon prices. In some of these 
countries the publication of price data has 
been suspended and in the case of Germany, 
direct information will henceforth be un- 
obtainable although information contained in 
the official publications of neutral countries 
and in the press will be noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 
129-5 for March as compared with 128°5 for 
February, an increase of 0-8 per cent for the 
month. The index of prices of food and 
tobacco decreased 0-9 per cent, there having 
been small decreases in all three of its sub- 
groups. The index for industrial materials 
and manufactures increased 1:5 per cent; of 
the eight sub-groups entering into this index 
six showed increases but with the exception of 
the wool sub-group, which increased 16-3 per 
cent, the changes were not large. As compared 
with the figure for the corresponding month of 
1939 the all commodities index number for 
March showed an increase of 34:1 per cent. 


The Statest index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 123°4 at the end of March 
as compared with 124-5 at the end of February, 
a decrease of 0:9 per cent for the month. 
During March the index of the combined 
food groups declined 0:5 per cent, the animal 
food index being unchanged and the other 


two groups showing slight decreases. The in- 
dex for the combined materials groups declined 
1-1 per cent, there being decreases in all its 
components except minerals. The all com- 
modities index for March 31, 1940, was 38:7 
per cent higher than that for the same date 
in 1989. 

Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914100, 
was 178 at the beginning of April as com- 
pared with 179 at the first of March, a decrease 
of 0-6 per cent for the month. The index of 
food prices decreased 1-8 per cent to 158, the 
chief reduction being in the price of eggs. 
During the month the index of clothing prices 
increased from 265-270 to 270-275. The indexes 
of rent, fuel and sundries were unchanged at 
162, 205 and 193 respectively. The cost of 
living index for April 1, 1940, was 16-3 per 
cent higher than that for the same date in 
1939. 

Eire 

Cost or Livine.—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, on the base July 1914100, was 
197 at mid-February, 1940, as compared to 
194 at mid-November, 1939. During the 
quarter the index of food prices decreased from 
178 to 177, the decline being due to decreases 
in the prices of eggs, nearly all other items of 
food showing increases. The index of cloth- 
ing prices increased from 246 to 270 and that 
for fuel and lighting materials increased from 
207 to 217. 

India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 135 for Decem- 
ber as compared with 133 for November, an 
increase of 1-5 per cent for the month. The 
index of food prices declined from 139 to 132 
or 5:0 per cent while that for non-foods in- 
creased from 129 to 187 or 6:2 per cent. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933 to June, 1934100, was 
114 for January as compared with 113 the 
previous month, an increase of 0-9 per cent. 
During the same period the index of food prices 
rose from 126 to 128 and that for clothing 
rose from 91 to 92. The indexes for fuel and 
lighting materials, rent and sundries were un- 
changed. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926—= 
100, was 78:4 for March as compared with 
78-7 for February, a decrease of 0-4 per cent 
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for the month. Of the ten groups which make 
up the index eight declined, the largest de- 
creases being in textile products which de- 
clined 1:8 per cent, chemicals and drugs 1°4 
per cent, foods 1:3 per cent and farm prod- 
ucts 1:2 per cent. The two groups which did 
not show decreases were metals and metal 
products and building materials which in- 
creased 0-2 per cent and 0-1 per cent re- 
spectively. The all commodities index for 
March, 1940, was 2-2 per cent higher than the 
corresponding figure for 19389. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923—100, was 85-5 for March as compared to 
85-8 for February, a decrease of 0°3 per cent 
for the month. The indexes for housing, cloth- 
ing and sundries were unchanged at 86-6, 
73-2 and 96-9 respectively. The index of food 
prices decreased 1-3 per cent to 78:8 while 
that for fuel and lighting materials decreased 
0-2 per cent to 85:8. The index of all items 
for March of this year was 0°7 per cent higher 
than the corresponding index in 1939. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1940 


D URING the first quarter of 1940 there were 

181 fatal industrial accidents (including 
deaths from industrial diseases reported by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as well 
as fatalities incidental to occupational pur- 
suits) as compared with 188 fatal accidents 
in the first quarter of 1939.. Of the 181 
fatalities in the first quarter of 1940, 60 oc- 
curred in January, 70 in February and 51 in 
March. (Fatal accidents during 1939 were 
recorded by quarterly periods in the issues of 
the Lasour Gazerre for May, August and 
November, 1939, and in February, 1940. 

The supplementary list of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 28 fatalities for 1939. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning industrial accidents 
was received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners of Canada, certain other official 
sources as well as from the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries the 
fatalities occurring during the first quarter of 
1940 were as follows: agriculture, 19; logging, 
34; fishing and trapping, 2; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 36; manufacturing, 
23; construction, 19; electric light and power, 
2; trarisportation and public utilities, 31; 
trade, 8; service, 7. 

Of the mining accidents, 23 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 10 in “coal mining,” one in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.,” and two in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, one was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco” sec- 
tion, two in “textiles and clothing,” nine in 
“saw and planing mill products,” three in 
“pulp, paper and paper products,” six in “iron, 


steel and products,” and two in “non-metallic 
mineral products.” 

In construction there were 11 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” three in “highway 
and bridge,” and five in “miscellaneous con- 
struction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 19 fatalities in “steam railways,’ one in 
“street and electric railways,’ two in “water 
transportation,” one in “air transportation,” 
seven in “local and highway transportation,” 
and one in “storage.” 

In trade there were four fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and four in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, four were in 
“oublic administration,” two in “custom and 
repair,” and one in “personal, domestic and 
business.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows:— 

Two farmers lost their lives near Gleichen, 
Alberta, on January 7, when overcome by gas 
fumes in a truck. 

On March 9, two miners were killed by fall 
of rock, at Malartic, Quebec; and two coal 
miners lost their lives in a similar accident at 
Mountain Park, Alberta, on February 7. 

Two gravel pit workers were killed under a 
cave-in of gravel at Nashwaaksis, New Bruns- 
wick, on March 28. 

While repairing a pier at Upper Bonnington, 
British Columbia, two labourers fell into a 
river and were drowned on February 12. 

When a train struck a truck, near Ottawa, 
on February 18, a dairyman and his son were 
killed. 

During this quarter one fatality occurred in 
Canadian waters which is not included in the 
statistical record. In this case a seaman em- 
ployed on a ship registered in Great Britain 
was killed on January 29, at Saint John. He 
fell into a hold of a British steamer, 
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Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during 1939 has been compiled which con- 
tains 28 fatalities, of which five were in logging, 
one in fishing and trapping, six in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, four in manu- 


facturing, four in construction, three in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and five in trade. 
One of these accidents occurred in June, one 
in July, two in August, five in September, 
three in October, five in November, and nine 
in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1940 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Amendment Allowed to Statement of Claim 
in Ontario Picketing Case 


Mr. Justice Roach of the Ontario High 
Court of Justice on March 19 dismissed the 
appeal and upheld the order of F. H. Bar- 
low, K.C., the Master, made in Chambers at 
Toronto when he dismissed a motion by the 
defendant for an order striking out certain 
paragraphs of an amended statement of claim 
on the ground that they were embarrassing, 
prejudicial and irrelevant. 

The plaintiff’s claim was for an injunction 
restraining the defendant from exhibiting 
sandwich boards, handbills, etc., with the state- 
ment that the plaintiff, or his business was 
unfair to organized labour or that there was 
or had been a strike by the plaintiff’s em- 
ployees and from publishing any other de- 
famatory statement concerning the plaintiff 
or its business and from picketing premises 
for any purpose; and from procuring or en- 
deavouring to procure any person to break his 
contract with the plaintiff; and from creating 
a nuisance near or adjacent to the plaintift’s 


place of business; and otherwise interfering 
with the conduct of its business. The plain- 
tiff asked for an interim injunction and for 
damages. 


The defendant was alleged in the plaintiff’s 
original claim to have displayed the state- 
ment: “Canada Dairy on Strike International 
Milk Drivers Union Local 647 A.F.L.” When 
on a motion for an injunction the truth of 
this assertion was questioned, the plaintiff 
amended his statement of claim to allege that 
on the day following the return of the injunc- 
tion the defendant displayed a sandwich board 
containing certain other words. It was this 
amendment that the defendants sought to 
have struck out. The Master, however, re- 
fused to accept the defence counsel’s argu- 
ment that it was in fact a new cause of action 
but considered that it was proper to allow 
the statement of claim as amended to stand, 
that the plaintiff should not, by technicalities, 
be prevented from having the issues properly 
defined and disposed of by the trial Judge 
and that should he succeed he would in any 
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event be entitled to assess damages to the 
date of assessment. The Canada Dairies Ltd. 
v. Seggie (1940) 11 Ontario Weekly Notes 130. 


Quebec Court Awards Damages and 
Injunction against Pickets 


Mr. Justice Décary of the Superior Court 
of Montreal on April 5 awarded the plaintiffs 
damages in the sum of $300 with interest and 
costs and declared absolute an interlocutory 
injunction which after both sides had been 
heard, had continued in force an interim in- 
junction restraining the defendants from pick- 
eting the plaintiffs’ places of business, espe- 
cially one located in the City of Verdun, from 
distributing to the public circulars concern- 
ing the plaintiffs’ business or their employees, 
from molesting employees or would-be em- 
ployees of the plaintiffs and from otherwise 
interfering with the plaintiffs’ business. The 
claim was for $5,000. The picketing took place 
during November and December, 1939, with a 
view to compelling the plaintiffs to employ 
only members of the Retail Clerks Union, 
Local 23. Greenberg et al v. Arie et al, Mont- 
real Superior Court, April 5, 1940. 


Quebec Appeal Court Holds that Validity 
of Order in Council under Collective 
Agreements Act may be Considered 
in Libel Action 


On February 28 the Court of King’s Bench 
unanimously reversed the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Décary of the Superior Court of Mont- 
real on October 23, 1939, in which he allowed 
the defendant’s motion to have procedure 
suspended until the plaintiff chose between his 
claim for $10,000 damages for libel and a re- 
quest for a declaration of invalidity of a col- 
lective agreement made binding on garage 
employees and their employers under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Act and requiring 
a minimum charge of $1 per car for greasing. 
The libel alleged was that in radio broadcasts 
sponsored by the defendant association, criti- 
cism had been made of certain firms which 
disobeyed the agreement by charging less than 
the rate fixed. The plaintiff company was 
specifically mentioned. 


Sec. 177 (6) of the Quebec Code of Civil 
Procedure gives the defendant the right to a 
postponement of the case if the plaintiff has 
joined in his action several claims which are 
incompatible or which are susceptible to dif- 
ferent modes of trial and in such case the de- 
fendant cannot be bound to answer the action 
until the plaintiff has declared his option. In 
support of his motion the defendant had con- 
tended that the damage claim could be de- 
cided in a jury trial but that the validity of 
the agreement could not be decided in the 


same action. However, the Appeal Court ex- 
pressed the opinion that for a commercial 
action to be triable by jury it is not essential 
that all the claims be money demands. The 
cases that were cited by the defendant, where 
joining of two actions was not allowed, could 
all be distinguished from this one. They in- 
cluded joining a commercial debt with a civil 
debt; claims for damages for breach of con- 
tract and for slander; claims for debt and for 
damages for bodily injury; a claim under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and an alterna- 
tive common law claim. The Court felt that 
in the case in question the appellant was exer- 
cising only one right and not joining several 
causes of action and there was nothing to 
prevent trial by jury. 


The plaintiff’s contention was that the claim 
as to invalidity of the agreement was merely 
incidental to the alleged falsity of the accusa- 
tions made by the defendant. Had it been 
a question of contesting the constitutional 
validity of a statute, the procedure to be 
followed is laid down in the Code of Civil 
Procedure. The plaintiff asked for a declara- 
tion that the order in council was invalid as 
infringing the freedom of trade guaranteed 
under the Criminal Code and the Combines 
Investigation Act. The Court of Appeal 
agreed that it was not a question of asking 
for annulment of a voidable law but rather 
it was asking for a declaration that the law 
does not in fact exist. In the latter case the 
plaintiff should not suffer for non-compliance. 
The Court held that Courts which have to 
apply the law have a duty to see if what is 
submitted to them as the law is true or not. 
It was accordingly held that the two claims 
could be joined in one action. Shell Oil 
Company of Canada v. Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Canada, Inc. (1940) 68 Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour du Banc du Roi 
(en appel), 322. 


Sewer Construction Labourers not under 
Quebec Collective Agreement for 
Building Industry 


A unanimous judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench sitting on appeals in Montreal 
on February 28 upheld the decision of Mr. 
Justice Verret of the Superior Court of Bed- 
ford who on May 1, 1939, dismissed an action 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
brought by the joint committee in the build- 
ing industry in the Eastern Townships against 
the defendent village corporation which re- 
fused to pay labourers employed in digging 
a ‘trench for sewer pipes the 25-cent hourly 
rate fixed by an agreement binding in the 
district on labourers in the building industry. 
The labourers were paid 15 cents an hour and 
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the claim for balance of wages and damages 
was $815.39. 


In the French version the agreement was 
declared to cover “l’industrie de la construc- 
tion” in the district in question, but as the 
English version was “the building industry” 
and as all the classes specially mentioned in 
the agreement are found in the building in- 
dustry it was apparently intended to regulate 
only that part of the construction industry 
and could not be interpreted as dealing with 
the “construction” of a trench. The rate for 
labourers was only for those covered by the 
agreement. This followed the decision of Mr. 
Justice Forest in Comité Conjoint des Metiers 
de la Construction v. Toussaint Fréres (Lasour 
GaAzETTE, 1989, p. 748) which decision was 
upheld by the Quebec Court of King’s Bench. 
Comité Conjoint de UIndustrie de la Con- 
struction du Comte de Sherbrooke v. Cor- 
poration du Village de Ste-Pudentienne, 68 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour du 
Bane du Roi, 236. 


Quebec Court Upholds Power of Fair Wage 
Board to Prohibit Reduction of Wages 
to Minimum Fixed by Board 


In an action for recovery of wages pur- 
suant to an order of the Fair Wage Board, 
Mr. Justice Archambault in the Montreal 
Superior Court gave judgment for the wages 
with interest and costs. Before Order 4 of 
the Fair Wage Board was revised on May 15, 
1938, the plaintiff, a motion-picture operator, 
had received a weekly salary of $25 which was 
then reduced to $19. Basing his action upon 
an article of Order 4 which states that if an 
employee is in receipt of a salary higher than 
the minimum set by the Board, this higher 
salary must not be reduced, the plaintiff sued 
for the difference between $25 and $19 per 
week for six months, this being the limited 
period allowed in the Act for recovery of 
back wages. The defendant argued that the 
article requiring the payment of a wage 
higher than the minimum fixed by the Order 
is ultra vires of the Board, that the employee 
had signed a document renouncing his right 
to the back pay and pleaded that business 
conditions had been unfavourable and necessi- 
tated the reduction in salary. 


The Judge found that the Board has power 
to prohibit the reduction of an existing wage- 
rate which is higher than the ordinary 
minimum fixed by an order by virtue of the 
sections of the Act empowering it to make 
any ordinance regarding fair wages and other 
labour conditions and declaring such ordin- 
ance to be a matter of public order and 
obligatory on those within its scope. The 
agreement with the employee for a lower rate 


he declared null and void since it was made 
under threat of dismissal and the business 
circumstances of the defendant, though un- 
fortunate and such that he may not be able 
to continue in business, did not constitute, 
in the Court’s opinion, a reason for not apply- 
ing the law. Evanhoe Ruel vs. Standard 
Amusement Company and_ the Attorney 
General of Quebec, Superior Court, Montreal, 
April 12, 1940. 


Company Officials not Individually Liable in 
Quebec for Accident to Employee if 
not Personally at Fault 


An action for recovery of damages for an 
accident in the course of employment which 
was brought in the Superior Court of Mont- 
real against officers of a corporation by a 
machine operator whose hand had been 
damaged by a circular saw, alleged to be 
defective and without an adequate guard, was 
dismissed with costs subject to appeal. It was 
charged that the defendants had been guilty 
of negligence and were personally liable both 
under the Civil Code and various provincial 
laws and regulations, and it was specifically 
argued that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
provides that an action may be brought in 
such a case against persons other than the 
employer for a sum in addition to the award 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Court found that nothing in the 
plaintiff's statement could be considered a 
personal fault of the defendants. It was 
pointed out that directors and foremen of a 
company act for it and are responsible to it, 
and the company alone is responsible for acci- 
dents to its employees. In this case the J udge 
found that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
applies and that there was no other recourse. 
Sylva Beauchamp vs. Jacques Belanger et al, 
Superior Court, Montreal, March 27, 1940. 


Supreme Court Restores Jury’s Verdict and 
Allows Damages for Death of Trainman 
in Saskatchewan 


The Supreme Court of Canada on February 
26, with Rinfret and Kerwin JJ. dissenting, 
reversed the judgment of the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal and restored the jury’s 
decision awarding $8,000 damages in an action 
under the Fatal Accidents Act resulting from 
the death of a trainman which occurred in the 
course of his employment (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1939, p. 112). Costs were awarded to the 
plaintiff throughout. 

Reference was made to decisions of the 
House of Lords in which it was pointed out 
that the question to be decided is whether the 
proved facts reasonably support the con- 
clusion which has rested upon them. More- 
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over, a jury verdict should be set aside only 
if the Appellate Court considers that it could 
not have been arrived at by reasonable men 
acting judicially. 

Mr. Justice Kerwin agreed with the Chief 
Justice of Saskatchewan that the question as 
to how the accident happened is one of pure 
conjecture and he would therefore have dis- 
missed the appeal with costs. Danley v. 
C.P.R. (1940) 2 Dominion Law Reports 145. 


Application for Dismissal of Action for 
Compensation for Mother of Railway 
Employee in Saskatchewan Rejected 


On March 11 Judge Bryant of the District 
Court of Saskatoon, allowing costs to the 
plaintiff, refused to grant an application by 
the defendant railway company for an Order 
dismissing an action for workmen’s com- 
pensation on the ground of admissions made 
on examination for discovery by the mother 
of the locomotive fireman for whose benefit 
the action was launched by the administrator 
of his estate. The action was brought under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1911, which 
applies to most railway employees in Saskatche- 
wan and under which it is necessary to bring 
an action to recover damages. 

The statement of claim alleged that the 
deceased died as a result of an accident in the 
course of employment and that his mother 
was a dependant within the meaning of the 
Act. The 83-year-old mother who had some 
small means of her own lived in her son’s 
home and on the examination for discovery 
she agreed that in a general way her super- 
vision and doing light housekeeping was more 
or less the equivalent of her board and lodging 
with the deceased. After the motion question- 
ing her dependency was launched her counsel 
filed an affidavit to the effect that this answer 
was made inadvertently and without proper 
-appreciation of the question. While not 
making a decision on that point the Court ex- 
pressed tthe opinion that any service rendered 
by the deceased’s mother at her age would 
be of the lightest kind and that the question 


was as to dependency on her son at the 
time of his death. It was held that the 
mother’s admission as to her own means did 
not prove that she was not dependent at 
least in part on her son’s earnings and as the 
Act expressly states that the amount of com- 
pensation recoverable is not to be susceptible 
to reduction by reason of any matter or thing 
whatsoever the fact that she received a legacy 
from his estate did not make her ineligible 
for compensation. It was directed that a 
separate trial be held on the question of 
dependency and compensation. Fisher v. 
Canadian National Railways (1940) 1 Western 
Weekly Reports 583. 


Saskatchewan Appeal Court Upholds Farm 
Labourer’s Wage Claim 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
January 19 dismissed the appeal of the executor 
of a farmer’s estate against a decision of Mr. 
Justice Bigelow of the Court of King’s Bench 
who on October 10, 1989, allowed the claim 
of a farm labourer for $2,879.57, the balance 
of wages due him by the deceased for whom 
he had worked from 1922 until the employer’s 
death in 1938. The evidence showed that the 
deceased did not pay the defendant’s wages in 
cash but liquidated his store bills for supplies 
and furnished him with some cash while he 
kept the accounts between them in which he 
chatged the sums so disb--sed against the 
wages with which he credited the plaintiff from 
month to month. From 1928 to 1931, the 
wage-rate had been $100 a month during which 
time the plaintiff’s wife gave board to the 
other farm workers for $25 a month. In 1931, 
the parties agreed on a reduction to $75 a 
month and $20 for boarding the men. The 
plaintiff denied that he had accepted the 
further reductions indicated in the defendant’s 
books and the Appeal Court agreed with the 
trial judge that the plaintiff’s statement sup- 
ported by witnesses who had heard the 
deceased state at various times that the wage 
was $75 must be accepted. Borrezee v. 
Bingham (Executor of Leonard Estate), (1940) 
1 Western Weekly Reports 561. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 

showed a large increase at the beginning 
of May, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 11,970 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 
workers and representing all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and __ highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 1,117,547 persons, or 
22,947 more than in the preceding month. 
The employment index (with the average in 
the calendar year 1926, as the base equal to 
100) stood at 114-3, as compared with 111-9 
at April 1, and 106-2 at the beginning of 
May last spring. The indexes for May 1 of 
preceding years are as follows: 1938, 107-4; 
1937, 106-3; 1936, 99-5; 1935, 95-2; 1934, 92-0: 
1933, 77:6; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 102-2; 1930, 
111°4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8 and 1927, 
101°8. The latest index was higher than in 
any other May of the record, except that of 
1929. 

The industrial expansion indicated at May 1, 
1940, was on a _ greater-than-average scale, 
according to the experience of the years, 
1921-1939; the index of employment, after 
correction for seasonal influences, therefore 
gained slightly, rising from 118-5 in the 
preceding month, to 118-7 at the beginning of 
May. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of May, 1940, the percentage of 
unemployment reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions stood at 9-6, 
contrasted with 10-8 per cent of idleness at 
the beginning of April and with 13-9 per cent 
at the beginning of May, 1939. The May 
percentage was based on the reports received 
from 1,969 labour organizations with a total 
of 253,541 members. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports 
received by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of April, 1940, recorded 
increases over the previous month and also 
over April a year ago in the average daily 
placements effected, services showing the 
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Summary 


highest gains under both comparisons, 
augmented in the first instance by substantial 
increases in farming and construction and 
maintenance, and in the second, in manufac- 
turing. Logging recorded a decline from 
March, 1940, and mining and construction 
and maintenance from April, 1939, but none 
of these was very outstanding. Vacancies 
in April, 1940, numbered 33,892, applications 
71,729, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 30,497. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent entering into a family budget was 
$17.85 at the beginning of May as compared 
with $17.76 for April; $17.02 for May, 1939; 
$17.36 for May, 1938; $17.28 for May, 1937; 
$15.41 for June, 1933, the low point in recent 
years; $21.49 for May, 1930; $20.57 for May, 
1922; and $26.92 for July, 1920, the post war 
peak. In wholesale prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics weekly index number 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 81-7 for 
the week ended May 31 as compared with 83-0 
for the week ended May 3 and 83:2 for the 
week ended April 5. Comparative figures on 
a monthly basis are 83-1 for April, 1940; 73-7 
for May, 1939; 80-3 for May, 1938; 85-3 for 
May, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933, the low 
point in recent years; 93:4 for May, 1928; 
98-5 for May, 1922; and 164-3 for May, 1920, 
the post war peak. 


Business Statistics—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 522. The 
index of the physical volume of business cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recorded an increase in April over the 
preceding month but owing to a change in the 
period covered by the monthly export and 
import statistics certain of which are used 
in measuring the level of business operations 
changes in the index in March and April are 
somewhat artificial. There were certain im- 
portant advances recorded in April in the 
manufacturing group. The ouput of sugar 
was in considerably greater volume than in 





MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
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1940 
May April March 

(*) Trade, external aggregate... $ |...........++- 170,672,197) 160,199,036 
(9) Imports, merchandise for 

CONAUI SELON \:cieveissayaleds takes aiehasbeba® yan} armiaelonencnssaoplen ene 85,979,519 76, 733 , 896 

% Exports, Canadian produce. $ |............-. 83,565,008 82,719,395 

ustoms duty collected........ $ |.........2ee-- 11,518, 132 9,702,993 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNT chee Gade ae Metal «keh ROA Aigo Bok a voted Bate 2,938, 297,836] 2,412,660, 476 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ }.......eeeeees 89,171, 887 92,032,556 
Bank deposits savings......... So dhs, 13), aSMeNs sees 1,671, 538,370) 1,661,151, 503 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...........06- 934,261,407) 984,161,915 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Gommen stocks, «aed +s <i SEs ws ERED > - 97-0 99-1 

Rreterred: BtOCKSEs. < Ss.c dgeuss © eapscmtllionsie ppt slersyeant: 90-3 90-2 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.....|...........-.- 72-4 73°4 
6 Index of bond yields, Ontario....}..........+.+: 71-4 72-4 

2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 781-7 83-1 83-2 
(2) Prices, retail, family list.... $ 17-85 17-76 17-75 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]..........-.55 86-6 83-2 
c ) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....|..........---- 87-1 83-6 

2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures)... . 114-3 111-9 113-5 

(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 9-6 10:8 11-7 

Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 212,207 201,817 178,990 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 20,281,335 17,666, 164 18,049,624 
Operating expenses......... GB [ocececeeeeeeeefeceecececeeees 13, 801, 408 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

STOSS CATMINGS...........-- $i. RL ieee 12,043,924 11,477,555 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 10,097,844 9,975,994 

Steam railways, freight in 

HOITNGUES. se Me oui ae «Here cioee sys ae ¢ otesicte = SEI IaNS) isi sv steaaiote tale 9's <Ve 2,559,486, 00 
Building permits.............. $9 |-----.+2.-00-- 9,916,639 5,584, 166 

(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 28,093,800 25,905,000 11,726, 100 
Mineral production— 

Piaroin.. ques te aie eis tons 93, 254 84,210 91,772 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 174,417 153 ,451 157,326 

Herro-alloyarn wee. a cee oa tons 10, 272 13,989 8, 298) 

GLC See Me reseed, 6. 5 GUNCOS ae cece ee Me etotecela ie ae 428,962 

BilverVaKnk ad. ante te ee GUN COSI. tyeine pier ePeI Se 1s lagenoteacta ts 6.0% 1,786, 035 

Cakes ewe Ake | eee enies tons| Lo vec ce 1,252,190 1,324,714 
Crude petroleum imports....... (oh Laie AR ea eg 53,370, 000 55,090,000 
Rubberimports7:t... 2.A.n0) ee . Tbs 3 eaoas 3 ster. 6, 935, 000 6, 730, 296) 
Cotton raw, imports............ DST lta neek ee ees 18,300,000 18,757,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. lbshnrese eh 8,084, 000 5,196,000 
Bauxite; imports) ).20. +2: 22%... Abscis Oe. deb evan 3 10,719,000 14,542,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

Rubaaoy eotealdd Alea ate pamapieh Rs 2 aisle eres 292,229,696) 243,245,469 
Flour production.............- Dblag reece eee 1,344, 293 1,257,034 
(8) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 93, 878, 138 59,710, 134 34,864,788 
Foot wear production.......... PAIS] Sout 2,186, 128 2,242,756 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average............ lew sabe ieee ee 79,957,000 78,263,000 
Sales of insurance...............- bial thy vebecesntel Beli 31, 899, 000 29,898,000 
Newsprint production........... tonshie: . sieaebee 268,947 251,279 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 12,677 13,487 12,025 
(10) (8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business, ee eee eas cole ctamtaet emia. (10) 151-0)(10) 123-0) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION.........cc-}ececcceccccors 159-8 127-0 

Mineral production..........-.-.s[eceeeceeeeeees 318-7 185-7 

MWanuIsGbUning: fc. ce ns css etas eke | se a eel ey suereisteta lel 142-4 123-2 

Construction |i)... SRE ITS RE ee 97-4 61-2 

Blectnie: powefern,. cvs <0. 8 em Smet? “der yee iss 247-1 239-0 
DTSURIG CRION Soe Mass acres ait aie ne ieteae ed siclere siete erin 125-7 111-5 

Trade employment..............0feceeeececeeees 140-4 141-7 

Garioadanes.).. cia ashh «seine peies leek = sei aesioae 84-6 73-4 

TIAMOIUR. cc cts tae a sy ceoas ae mo) eels generate 136-6 83-5 

Hixportary se. . RUE ah. ik sic ershog setae em =e Bled ee’ 169-5 96-8 
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1939 

May April March 
153, 731, 936 92,895,200} 128,463,702 
72,957, 808 41,908,347 58,380,844 
79,931,809 50,311,424 69,269,525 
8,914,250 5,873,315 8,044,036 
2,839, 206,623| 2,473,031,928) 2,428,097, 769 
90,295,577 94,862,028 97,490, 456 
1,678,363,561| 1,696,974,403] 1,700,393, 661 
821,545,250| 814,102,924} 800,567,377 
99-2 96-2 103-7 
79-0 78-9 83°9 
68-4 67-5 66-3 
68-7 70-6 68-3 
73-7 73-4 73-2 
17-02 17-04 17-07 
84-8 81-7 72-9 
80-9 79-0 76-2 
106-2 104-9 106-5 
13-9 15-7 16-4 
184,020 171,595 171,016 
16, 842, 266 14,452,302 14,632,661 
13,300, 239 12,055,142 12,852,505 
11,994,295 10,113,601 10,450,845 
10,087,339 9,200, 452 9,677,294 
2,431,109,000) 1,957,395,000) 2,054, 227,652 
6, 722,000 5,961,000 3,360,000 
18,360,200 12,303,200 9,003,000 
57,746 46,254 40, 723 
121,413 99,752 95,697 
4,925 4,284 3,526 
432,359 406,795 414,217 
1,809, 789 Lube has tea) 1,620,396 
1,124,000 912,327 1,177,818 
127,530,000 45,210,000 65,430,000 
6,877,000 3,492,000 5,505,000 
13,113,000 4,467,000 7,255,000 
2,576,000 1,130,000 2,897,000 
58,406,000 5,314,000 7,881,000 
344,682,956] 264,192,251] 215,906,720 
1,191,778 1,113, 693 1,193,717 
98, 295, 223 45,101,072 22,869,391 
2,038,517 1,774,578 2,212,270 
75,265,000 73,246,000 76,346,000 
33,144,000 27,938,000 33,345,000 
250,020 220,843 220,650 
11,585 12,791 12,689 
121-4 116-7 113-2 
123-3 119-1 115-2 
232-7 219-6 196-7 
113-3 109-5 107-6 
48-9 51-1 47-4 
235-5 226-4 233-2 
115-9 109-6 107-4 
138-0 137-2 135-0 
81-1 69-2 71-8 
91-2 78-0 73°9 
118-1 115-1 98-8 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ For the week ended May 31, 194 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ont 


_ (3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variation’ 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 1, 1940, and corresponding 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending May 18, April 20 an 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(°) Excluding gold. 


0. 
ario bonds. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


previous period 
dM 


8. 
arch 23, 1940; May 20, April 22 and March 25, 


(10) Changes in the index for March and April 1940 somewhat artificial owing to a change in the period covered by the 


statistics of imports and exports. 
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March and the increase in dairy production 
was greater than normal for the season. The 
output of steel ingots was somewhat lower 
than in March, but much higher than in April, 
1939. The output of automobiles and of news- 
print were in greater volume in April than in 
March and greater also than in April, 1939. 
Information available for May shows a decline 
in wholesale prices from the figures for April 
while improvement was recorded by the figures 
for employment, construction contracts award- 
ed and in the gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts in May was 22, involving 
8,565 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
51,997 man working days, as compared with 
18 disputes during April, involving 13,807 
workers and causing 67,104 days’ time loss. 
Only one dispute in progress during May 
involved a large number of workers for a 
considerable period, that of 2,000 artificial 
silk factory workers at Drummondville, P.Q., 
which caused a loss of 34,000 man working 
days. In seven strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia, however, there were upwards 
of 3,000 workers and these strikes resulted in 
the loss of more than 7,500 working days. 
A time loss of 4,680 days resulted from a 
dispute of 360 glass factory workers at Ville 
St. Pierre, P.Q. In April the higher figures 
recorded for numbers involved and time loss 
were due chiefly to a dispute of 4,500 women’s 
clothing factory workers in Montreal, P.Q., 
which resulted in a time loss of 29,000 man 
working days, and to a dispute of some 6,000 
seamen on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River which caused a time loss of 10,000 days. 

In May, 1939, there were 13 disputes, 
involving 3,728 workers and causing a time 
loss of 16,732 man working days. The most 
important of these disputes were two strikes 
at Kitchener, Ont., involving 500 rubber 
factory workers and causing a loss of 10,700 
man working days, while two strikes in Nova 
Scotia involved more than 2,500 coal miners 
in a loss of 4,600 days. 

Of the twenty-two disputes recorded for 
May, 1940, twenty were recorded as term- 
inated during the month, five resulting in 
favour of the employees and three in favour 
of the workers involved; compromise settle- 
ments were reached in seven cases; one was 
partially successful and the results of four 
were recorded as indefinite. Two disputes 
involving approximately 2,014 workers, were 
recorded as unterminated at the end of May. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or declared terminated by the unions 
affected. 
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The, unleashing of the 
Unanimous “all-out” offensive of the 
Response of German forces in Holland, 
Canadian Belgium and France, served 
Industry to only to harden British and 
Urgent War French resolve and_ to 
Appeal immediately accelerate 


greatly the production of 
essential war materials. The manifestation of 
this spirit in Canadian industry was indicated 
in the prompt and unanimous response from 
all sections of the Dominion on the part of 
industrialists and manufacturers to the tele- 
graphic appeals of the Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, and the 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour. 


The first of these messages was sent on 
May 22 by the Hon. Mr. Howe to all 
industrialists, manufacturers and contractors 
who are engaged in the production. of 
munitions, explosives, aircraft, ships, and other 
vital materials of war. It read: 


“Urgency of immediate requirements neces- 
sitates all contractors manufacturing munitions 
of war particularly shells, ammunitions, 
explosives, weapons and gauges, working day 
and night shifts including holidays and 
Sundays until further notice. Kindly relay 
this message to your sub-contractors and 
machine tool suppliers.” 


On June 1, a joint telegram from the 
Hon. Mr. Howe and the Hon. Mr. McLarty 
was sent to all contractors thanking them for 
their immediate and whole-hearted response 
in expediting production. Amplifying this 
first appeal, the joint message pointed out 
that in requesting overtime and holiday work 
in this emergency the “Government antici- 
pated and desires that such work be paid for 
in accordance with whatever agreements or 
arrangements were in effect between the 
individual employers’ and their employees with 
respect to the matter of wage rates for over- 
time or holiday work prior to the receipt of 
our telegram of May 22.” 

Continuing its emphasis on rapid and 
uninterrupted production, the joint message 
concluded: 


“Tt is further the desire of this Government 
that existing legislation regarding industrial 
disputes be given the broadest possible inter- 
pretation in the best interests of the nation 
and that any misunderstandings between 
employers and employees which may exist or 
which may arise be referred at once to the 
Federal Department of Labour which will 
investigate the same without delay, and that 
pending such investigation, work on war 
contracts must on no account be seed pen 
or interrupted.” 
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Equal readiness in rallying 
Canadian to the supreme _ effort 
Labour Leaders demanded by the war crisis 
Re-affirm was indicated by Canadian 


labour leaders in re-affirm- 
ing their full support. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
said that the position of the Congress remains 
the same as at the outbreak of war when full 
co-operation was pledged the Government in 
its war program. He declared further: 

“We are ready to co-operate at all times 
in anything necessary for the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war effort. On the other hand if 
any changes from established conditions are 
required, labour should be consulted as to the 
need for the changes and the best method of 
bringing them about.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, said that his 
organization supported the Government’s 
decision to urge industry to push its resources 
to the limit. But, he said, the work should 
be distributed among all the labour available. 

“Absorption of the unemployed should be 
a consideration in the speed-up. When we 
have provided jobs for all these unemployed, 
then I have no objection to long hours 
involved in day and night shifts and the 
seven-day week.” 

Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, stated 
“there can be no question that the vast 
majority of Canadian workers will do their 
utmost to increase and to speed up the 
production of war supplies. Work, work, 
unceasing work should be the order of 
the day on Canada’s home front, and any 
trade practice or convention which tends to 
limit the production or delivery of essential 
war materials should be scrapped without 
compunction now, while freedom of decision 
remains.” 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, president of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers, whole- 
heartedly endorsed the appeal to speed up war 
production. “Our affiliated bodies will be 
instructed to co-operate with employers in 


Support in 
War Crisis 


furthering the national effort”, declared Mr. 


Charpentier, who added that “direction should 
be given from the government to prevent 
undue fatigue in any modification of present 
standards so as not to defeat the purpose of 
the speed-up.” 

(On page 530 of this issue there is a report 
of an important conference between the Gov- 
ernment and representatives of Canadian La- 
bour organizations.) 


Following the appeal to 
Establishment of Canadian industry by the 
Labour Supply Minister of Munitions and 
Committee Supply, Hon. C. D. Howe, 

and the subsequent response 
of manufacturers that they were prepared to 
operate their plants twenty-four hours a day 
for seven days a week, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, on May 25 
appointed an interdepartmental Labour Supply 
Committee to facilitate the necessary supply 
of skilled labour essential to the carrying out 
of the industrial speed-up campaign. 


The Committee is under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and consists of the follow- 
ing members: Mr. H. B. Chase, Director of 
Labour Relations, Department of Munitions 
and Supply; Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of the 
Employment Service of Canada; Mr. Harry 
Hereford, Dominion Commissioner of Unem- 
ployment Relief; Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Director of Labour Transference: and Mr. 
R. F. Thompson, Director of Youth Training. 

The functions of the Committee are to 
investigate and report upon such matters as 
the probable demand for labour in the trades 
concerned, and the available supply of 
industrial manpower and the best methods of 
increasing this supply and any other ancillary 
matters which might develop from the speed- 
up operations. 


The Committee convened immediately upon 
appointment and has held three meetings in 
which the industrial situation was surveyed 
and preliminary steps taken to mobilize the 
required labour supply. 


The Hon. Norman McLeod 


Death of Rogers, Minister of National 
Hon. Norman Defence, died on Monday, 
McLeod Rogers, June 10, at 1.25 pm. as a 
Minister of result of the crashing of 
National an R.C.A.F. Hudson aircraft 
Defence ten miles west of Port Hope. 


The Minister was en route 
to Toronto where he was to address a joint 
meeting of the Empire and Canadian clubs 
that day. 

In his death in the path of duty the 
Hon. Norman Rogers became one of the first 
war casualties of the Canadian Active Service 
Force of which he was the directing chief. 
By this tragic event Canada is deprived of 
those high qualities of leadership and devotion 
which he was giving without stint to his 
country in its supreme hour. 
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This tragedy also claimed the sacrifice of 
three members of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force—Flying Officer John James Cotter, 
Halifax; Aircraftsman Oscar David Brown- 
field, Big River, Sask.; and Aircraftsman 
James Edward Nesbitt, Saskatoon. 


The Department of Labour of which Mr. 
Rogers was Minister from October, 1935 to 
September, 1939 (shortly after the outbreak 
of war he was appointed Minister of National 
Defence) knew him as one who brought to his 
duties not only a thorough academic knowl- 
edge of the inter-play of social and economic 
factors, but also a profound understanding of 
those vital human factors which enter into the 
administration of a department that deals so 
intimately with the lives of men and women. 


Born in Amherst, Nova Scotia, Hon. Mr. 
Rogers received his early education there, and 
then entered Acadia University in 1912. 
Following a period of overseas service in the 
first Great War he completed his studies at 
Acadia University in 1919, graduating with 
the degree of B.A. At this time he was 
elected to a Rhodes scholarship at Oxford 
where he studied until 1922 receiving degrees 
in History, Political Science and Law. On his 
return to Canada he was appointed Professor 
of History at Acadia University and was later 
admitted to the Nova Scotia bar. In 1927 
he became Secretary to the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King in his capacity as President 
of the Privy Council. From 1929 to 1935 he 
was Professor of Political Science at Queen’s 
University. In 1934 he served as counsel for 
the Government of Nova Scotia before the 
Royal Commission of Economic Enquiry. 
Hon. Mr. Rogers had written many articles 
for Canadian periodicals on economic and 
constitutional policies. 


In announcing the tragedy to the House of 
Commons the Prime Minister, Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King stated the circumstances 
under which the late Minister had left for 
Toronto—how with the threatening news of 
Italy’s imminent entry into the war the 
Minister was considering the abandoning of 
his Toronto engagement and how it had been 
decided that he would proceed on his trip in 
order to allay any undue alarm that might 
result from such cancellation. The Prime 
Minister then continued to a hushed House 
as follows: 


“T yeceived this afternoon the intimation 
that my colleague and very dear friend had 
left this morning about eleven o’clock to go 
to Toronto keep his engagement. He had 
been working on departmental work until the 
moment he left. At twenty minutes to three 
this afternoon word came that the plane in 


which the Minister of National Defence and 
others were ftying to Toronto had crashed 
somewhere near Newcastle. It is my very 
sad duty to have to inform hon. members 
of the house that among others who were 
killed in that accident was my friend the 
Minister of National Defence. 

“T should say to the house that when we 
had concluded our conversation, the last 
words Mr. Rogers addressed to me were, 
‘Very well, I will carry on’—carry on with 
the engagement that he had made. I feel 
that these are the words that he would lke 
me to give to my colleagues, to all hon. 
members of this house and to the people of 
the country at this time. Come what may, 
a solemn obligation rests upon the shoulders 
of all of us, and that obligation is to carry on, 
no matter what the circumstances may be. 

“This house and the country will appreciate 
to the full, I believe, how great is the loss 
Canada has sustained in the death of the 
Minister of National Defence. I have known 
many noble characters in my life, but I 
believe I speak not only my own feelings but 
the feelings of my colleagues and of many 
others of those around me when I say that I 
have never known a more faithful public 
servant. I do not know that I have ever 
known a better administrator of public affairs. 
I have never known a more disinterested 
servant of the state, nor have I ever known 
a more beautiful nature or a nobler soul than 
that of Norman Rogers.” 

The Hon. R. B. Hanson, Leader of the 
Opposition; the Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice; Mr. M. J. Coldwell, 
Member for Rosetown-Biggar; and Mr. J. H. 
Blackmore, Member for Lethbridge, also 
voiced sincere tribute to the deceased Minister. 

On June 12 a state funeral was accorded 
the late Minister of National Defence, the 


service being conducted in the Hall of Fame, 


House of Commons. 


On June 10, following the 


Canada’s declaration of war by Italy 
Declaration on the United Kingdom and 
of War France, the Prime Minister, 


Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 

~ moved, seconded by the 
leader of the Opposition, Hon. R. B. Hanson, 
the following resolution. 

“Whereas Italy has declared her intention 
to enter the war on the side of Germany and 
against the allied powers; and, 

“ Whereas a state of war now exists between 
the United Kingdom and France on the one 
hand and Italy on the other; and 

“Whereas at the outbreak of war the 
parliament of Canada decided to stand at the 


Against Italy 
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side of the United Kingdom and France in 
their determined effort to resist aggression and 
to preserve freedom; 

“Tt is expedient that the houses of parlia- 
ment do approve the entry of Canada into a 
state of war with Italy, and that this house 
does approve the same.” 

Supported by all groups in the House of 
Commons the motion was unanimously agreed 
to and was subsequently similarly passed in 
the Senate. A Royal proclamation was 
published in a special issue of the Canada 
Gazette on June 11, announcing a state of war 
between Italy and Canada. 


According to an_ official 


Contracts statement issued on June 3, 
Placed By of the total value of 
Department of contracts placed by the 
Munitions Department of Munitions 
and Supply and Supply and its pre- 


decesssor purchasing bodies 
since July 14, 1939, less than three per cent 
was placed in the United States. 

Of the total contracts amounting to over 
$193,000,000 placed up to the end of April, 
$5,500,000 were placed in the United States. 
In addition to the orders placed directly in 
the United States by the Department, 
substantial additional orders have been placed 
there by manufacturers who must obtain 
abroad a portion of the raw materials which 
they require in order to complete the orders 
which they have received. 

Purchases in the United States on behalf of 
the allies are made by the British Purchasing 
Commission which has placed contracts there 
for a billion dollars. 

Of the contracts placed by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply to date, approxi- 
mately eight per cent of the total dollar value 
of the contracts has been placed in England. 
Thus, of the sums being expended by the 
Department, close to ninety per cent goes to 
Canadian firms. 

With Canada’s increasing 
Prevention of war efforts, the speeding up 
Industrial of industry brings along 
Accidents in additional accident hazards, 
War Time according to a memo- 

randum to industry issued 
recently by the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario. New employees, if 
not properly trained and supervised, may 
readily become accident hazards, it was 
pointed out. Both old and new hands need 
careful instruction and _ supervision, the 
bulletin stated. 

Warning was given that no new man should 
be placed in charge of a machine until he has 
shown, under supervision, that he is qualified 
for the job and can work safely. Mechanical 
equipment should be checked frequently to 


ensure that it is in safe working condition and 
that machine guards are kept in place. 

Suggestions for ensuring the safety of new 
employees listed by the Accident Prevention 
Associations include: 


1. Explain the safe way to do the job and 
explain what it means to the worker. 

2. Show him how the job can be done 
safely by means of “slow motion” so that 
each step will be observed and understood. 

3. Test him to make sure that he really 
understands how to do the job properly and 
safely. 

4. Supervise and check him to ensure that 
he is following his instructions carefully. 


It was pointed out that the cost of industrial 
accidents in Ontario for April, direct and 
indirect, totalled over $2,600,000, more than 
$650,000 being awarded during April by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
for compensation and medical aid. It was 
calculated that the indirect cost of an 
accident costs the individual four times the 
direct cost. “Now, as much or more than 
ever before, accident prevention is vital to 
industry,” the statement concluded. 


The grand total of all 


Statistics of classes of persons on urban 


Relief and agricultural relief across 
Recipients Canada in April of this 
for April year was 752,000, according 


to the preliminary results 
from the National Registration of all direct 
relief cases, carried out for the Department 
of Labour by the provinces and municipalities 
in April. The grand total for April, 1940, 
compared with the same month of 1939, 
showed a decrease of 25:2 per cent, while 
compared with April, 1938, the Dominion 
figure was less by 26:6 per cent: both urban 
and agricultural relief showed decreases from 
a year ago. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in April this year numbered 166,000, 
a decrease of 3:9 per cent from the revised 
March total. The figure for April this year 
showed a decrease of 11 per cent from April 
a year ago, and a decrease of 1-6 per cent 
from April, 1938. 

A total of 624,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in April, a decrease of 
3°8 per cent from the corrected figure for the 
previous month: April, 1939, had shown a 
slightly smaller decrease over March, 1939. 
This category includes all totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able persons, together with all dependents of 
family heads. This aggregate showed a 
decrease of 9 per cent from the figure for 
April, 1939, and a decrease of 1-3 per cent 
from the figure for April two years ago. 
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Due to improved crop conditions in 1939 
in the Prairie Provinces, the Dominion total 
on agricultural relief in April this year was 
60 per cent lower than April, 1939, and more 
than 67 per cent less than in April, 1938, 
although April, 1940, showed a minor increase 
—3:5 per cent over the previous month. 
Twenty-six thousand farmers who, together 
with their dependents, accounted for a farm 
population of 128,000, were receiving agri- 
cultural relief for subsistence in April. Figures 
for April for Saskatchewan alone showed de- 
creases of 68 per cent and 75 per cent from 
April, 1939, and from April, 1938, respectively ; 
the Saskatchewan total of persons on agricul- 
tural relief represented 66 per cent of the 
Dominion total in April this year, 


In accordance with the 
Report of provisions of The Unem- 
Dominion ployment and Agricultural 
Commissioner of Assistance Act, 1939, a 
Unemployment report on its operations 
Relief during the fiscal year 1939- 

40 has been submitted to 
Parliament. The administration of the Act 


was vested in the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Harry Hereford being the Dominion Commis- 
sioner of Unemployment Relief. The report 
gives detailed relief statistics as reported by 
provinces and federal departments for the 
fiscal year. 

In addition to a comprehensive review of 
relief administration under the 1939 Act, the 
report gives tabulated summaries of Dominion 
disbursements under the relief legislation in 
effect during the years 1930-38 inclusive. The 
total of the Dominion’s disbursements (exclu- 
sive of loans and advances) under relief 
legislation from 1930 to the close of the fiscal 
year 1939-40 amounted to $377,964,890. 

The report details the various phases of 
relief administration including direct relief, 
national forestry program, rehabilitation of 
older unemployed, transportation facilities into 
mining areas and development of tourist 
highways, aid in the drought areas, relief 
settlement, and relief to single unemployed 
persons. 


On May 31, 1940, the 
Minister of Labour moved 
Alleviation of that the House of Commons 
Unemployment go into committee to 
and Agricultural consider the following 
Distress resolution :— 


“That it is expedient to 
bring in a measure to provide assistance in 
the alleviation of unemployment and 
agricultural distress out of moneys appro- 
priated by parliament, and for such purpose 
to supplement the measures taken by the 
provinces towards providing assistance to 
those in need, establishing unemployed 
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persons in employment and training and 
fitting suitable persons for productive 
occupations, and also to provide financial 
assistance to the provinces by way of loan, 
advance or guarantees out of unappro- 
priated moneys in the consolidated revenue 
fund, and for the appointment of necessary 
officers, clerks and employees.” 


In making the motion the Minister stated 
that the Bill proposed to be introduced would 
provide legislation similar to The Unemploy- 
ment and Agricultural Assistance Act of 1939, 
which had expired at the end of the fiscal year. 


The Speech from _ the 
Throne, delivered in the 
Senate Chamber on May 
16, stated that a resolution 
would be introduced for an 
amendment to the B.N.A. 
Act giving power to the Federal Government 
to pass an Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
passage in question reads: 


“Ag a contribution to industrial stability in 
time of war, and to social security and justice 
in time of peace, resolutions will be introduced 
for an amendment to the British North America 
Act which would empower the Parliament of 
Canada to enact at the present session legisla- 
tion to establish unemployment insurance on a 
national scale.” 


In the House of Commons on May 20, 
during the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne, the Prime Minister said: 


“T am sure the members of the house will be 
pleased to know that the government has re- 
ceived the assurance of practically all the 
provinces that they will be prepared to support 
the administration in seeking an amendment 
to the British North America Act which will 
enable us forthwith to introduce an unemploy- 
ment insurance act in this house. I am perhaps 
expressing the matter in too technical terms 
when J say that they approve an amendment 
to the British North America Act. What the 
provinces generally have approved is the enact- 
ment of the federal government of a national 
unemployment insurance scheme. This assurance 
has come from the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, ‘Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. TI have a letter received this week 
from the Premier of Alberta, the only province 
whose name I have not mentioned. It ex- 
presses the view that the government of Alberta 
would like to have the report of the dominion- 
provincial relations commission or a copy of the 
bill itself before expressing a final opinion 
However, there is not in Premier Aberhart’s 
letter any statement which would lead one to 
believe that if such a measure were introduced 
in this house, exception would be taken to it by 
the members from that particular province. 

May I say that the government feels that 
with the backing of all the provinces I have 
mentioned—the letters will be tabled later on— 
we are justified in taking this step at this time. 
We feel moreover that it is desirable to take 
the earliest possible opportunity to introduce 
the measure now that assurance has been given 
so generally by the provinces. A time of war, 
when there is much in the way of employment 
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in heavy industry, offers perhaps the best of all 
opportunities to begin a measure of this kind. 
Contributions will come in more readily at such 
atime, Then, if unemployment comes, as it may 
once the war is over, there will be upon the 
statutes a law under which men will be able 
to obtain their allowances.” 


/ On June 18 the Prime Minister announced 
/ the agreement of all provinces to the amend- 
Pd ment. 
sai Finally revised statistics 
from the National Registra- 
tion, of the total numbers 
on direct relief, to which 
the Government of the 
Dominion contributes, show that the average 
monthly number assisted in the quarter Janu- 
ary to March, 1940, fell to 746,583 persons, 
from 1,007,577 in the same quarter of 1939 and 
1,034,613 in 1938. Numbers on urban relief 
for the first three months of this calendar year 
averaged 635,963, a reduction of 7:9 per cent 
from the average of the first quarter a year 
ago, and of 1:6 per cent from two years ago. 
Numbers on agricultural relief, that is to say, 
farmers and their dependents, showed a 
monthly average of 110,620, which was 65-1 
per cent less than in 1939 and 71-5 per cent 
less than in 1938. ‘The decreases in urban 
and agricultural relief combined, from the 
average of the first quarter of 1939, was 25-9 
per cent, and from the first quarter in 1938, 
was 27.8 per cent. 

Only two of the provinces distributing direct 
relief showed an increase over the year before 
in the monthly average number assisted in the 
first quarter of the present year, Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec. In the case of 
the Province of Quebec a reversion to direct 
relief to alleviate the effects of unemployment, 
from the policy of large scale public works 
which had been in effect for about two years, 
had raised substantially the numbers requiring 
direct relief in that province. This change in 
policy became effective in August, 1939, and 
although the volume of employment in the 
province in the late months of 1939 and the 
early months of 1940 showed improvement 
over the year before, the numbers on direct 
relief in the first quarter of 1940 averaged 
52-2 per cent in excess of those of the year be- 
fore, due to the change in policy noted. In 
urban relief alone the increase in the Province 
of Quebec was 48-3 per cent, and to a consider- 
able extent this increase offset reductions in 
other provinces. 

Fully employable persons on urban relief 
averaged 169,084 in January to March, 1940, 
a reduction of 10-1 per cent from the first 
quarter of 1939, and of 2-1 per cent from that 
of 1938. Fully employable persons include 
heads of families, individuals without de- 
pendents and dependents 16 years of age and 
over who may be regarded as seeking employ- 
ment: wives, minor children and aged or in- 
firm dependents are not regarded as eligible 


Trend of 
direct relief 
in Canada 


for employment. Numbers on urban relief 
as here given include both fully employable 
persons and their dependents and unemploy- 
able persons and their dependents, but, of 
course, exclude farmers and their families on 
relief because of crop failure. 

The percentage distribution among the prov- 
inces of the monthly average number on urban 
relief in January to March, 1940, was as 
follows: Prince Edward Island, 1:4; Nova 
Scotia, -7; Quebec, 33-8; Ontario, 32-6; Mani- 
toba, 7:8; Saskatchewan, 9:6; Alberta, 4°85 — 
British Columbia, 9°3; (as the Province of 
New Brunswick does not contribute to direct 
relief, figures for that province are not in- 
cluded). In the comparable months of 1939 
Quebec showed only 21-0 per cent of the 
Dominion total and Ontario 41-4 per cent. 
The gross increase in the Province of Quebec, 
as well as the substantial decrease in the 
Province of Ontario, was responsible for the 
shift in'the proportions of the problem located 
in these two provinces from 1939 to 1940. 


On May 22, in view of the 
grave situation confronting 
the country, an Act passed 
both Houses of the British 
Parliament, giving total 
powers to the Government 
enabling it to take complete control of all 
persons and property in Great Britain. 
Under the Act the Government may: 
Direct any person to perform any services 
required, the pay being “on the basis of 
the job”. 
Control all property, including land. 
Take over industrial establishments, con- 
trolling wages and profits, or ordering firms, 
if necessary, to continue at a loss. 
Control the finances of the country. 


Complete 
war time 
control in 
Great Britain 


The bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons by the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. 
Clement Attlee, who said that the situation 
was so grave that all the resources of the 
country had to be mobilized. “Every private 
interest must give way to the urgent needs of 
the community”, he declared. 

In a radio broadcast in which he outlined 
the new powers given the Government under 
the Act, Mr. Attlee said: 

“Parliament has given to the Government 
full power to control all persons and property. 
There is no distinction between rich and poor, 
between worker and employer, between men 
and women. ‘The services and property of 
all must be at the disposal of the Government 
in the common task. This does not mean 
that everyone should give up what he is doing, 
or that everyone’s property will be immediately 
seized. On the contrary everyone should 
continue doing his or her ordinary work until 
instructed otherwise. 

“The Government now has the right to 
call upon any citizen to do the work that is 
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most immediately required in the national 
interest. It has power to control any business, 
factory, mine, shop, or bank, and to order it 
to be carried on in the way desired. It can 
take property of any kind. In the exercise 
of these powers the Government will of course 
do its utmost to avoid injustices to individuals. 
Claims for compensation will have to be 
considered in due course.” 

Mr. Attlee concluded: “I want to appeal to 
all of you to do your utmost to help. Above 
all, don’t get rattled; there is no justification 
for it. With brave hearts and cool heads we 
shall come through this ordeal triumphantly. 
Everyone must contribute to our effort; there 
must be no laggards. Victory is our goal; 
we must and shall attain it.” 

On June 6 “absolute assurance”. was given 
by the British Minister of Labour, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, that Britain’s new measures controlling 
the employment of workers would be aban- 
doned once the war was over. 


At the Twenty-EFighth 


28th Convention Annual Convention of the 


International International Association of 
Association of Public Employment Services 
Public of the United States and 
Employment Canada, held at Kansas 
Services City, Missouri, on May 14 


tors Maywling 1940" Voce, 
Phelan, Director of Registration and Assistant 
Director of the Employment Service in the 
Department of Labour, at Ottawa, was elected 
President for the forthcoming year. 

The Association is composed of officials of 
free public employment offices in Canada and 
the United States, and since the introduction 
of unemployment insurance in the United 
States, due to the co-ordination of the employ- 
ment offices and the administration of the 
unemployment insurance features of the Social 
Security Legislation, many state and federal 
officials from the unemployment compensation 
staffs have also actively interested themselves 
in the work of the Association. During the 
four-day convention occupational counselling, 
employment service technique, promotion of 
the use of public employment services, lay-out 
and functioning of various types of employ- 
ment offices, relationship of unemployment 
compensation administration to employment 
service work, and selection of personnel, were 
the chief subjects of addresses and of panel 
discussions. 

The Association now numbers nearly 8,000 
members, and there were present at the 
Kansas City Convention about 800 delegates. 

Mr. G. E. Tomsett, Provincial General 
Superintendent of the Employment Service 
for Saskatchewan, was also present, represent- 
ing Canada, Moreover, Major Jas. Neish, 
Provincial General Superintendent of the 
Employment Service for Manitoba, is an 
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executive member of the Association for the 
forthcoming year, having been elected for a 
two year term at New Orleans in 1939. 

The proceedings of the Convention, contain- 
ing addresses given and a report on the panel 
discussions, are published by the Association 
itself and will probably be available in July of 
this year. 

The 1941 Convention has been fixed for 
Denver, Colorado, early in June. It will be 
recalled that in 1938 the Association met at 
Ottawa. 

A study of the changing 


Industrial personnel policies of 
Relations American business was 
Policies in conducted by the National 
American Industrial Conference Board 
Companies of New York between May 


and October, 1939, in which 
2,700 companies employing nearly five million 
workers co-operated by supplying data. 


(Studies in Personnel Policy No. 20. National 
industrial Conference Board, Inc., N.Y. 1940.) 


Over 82 per cent of the companies and 57 per 


‘ cent of the workpeople concerned in the study 


were in the manufacturing industries. Some 
of the more important results of the study 
are compared with figures gathered by the 
same agency in 1935. 

The growth of trade union activity is 
demonstrated by the fact that of the 2,452 
companies reporting in 1935, only 11-7 per 
cent had agreements with trade unions while 
in 1939 56:8 per cent had entered into union 
agreements. Of this number the report states 
that: 

In 29-2 per cent of the companies there is 
collective dealing with unions affiliated with 
the A.F.L., 20-1 per cent of the establish- 
ments have dealings with unions affiliated 
with the C.I.0., and 15-5 per cent with 
independent unions. Other unions or groups, 
including the railway brotherhoods and 
various types of works councils and shop 
committees, have dealings with 4-4 per cent 
of the co-operating companies. 


Some companies treat with more than one 
union and may be represented in the figures 
for two or more groups but of the employees 
of all companies reporting, the A.F.L. unions 
represent 50:6 per cent, the C.I.O. unions 
36°2 per cent, independent unions 44-9 per 
cent and other unions or groups 14:6 per cent. 

The trend towards shorter hours of work 
is shown by the increase in the proportion of 
reporting companies employing factory work- 
ers on a five-day week from 57-8 per cent 
in 1935 to 67:4 per cent in 1989. 

The practice of granting annual holidays 
with pay has been extended, 46-4 per cent 
of the companies providing yearly holidays 
for workers paid at an hourly rate as compared 
with 17-9 per cent in 1935. 


‘ 
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CONFERENCE ON WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS 


Organized Labour Confers With Government on “Speed-Up” of War 
Production—Declaration of Principles Governing Industrial Relations, 
and Labour Representation on War Boards. 


NE of the most important events in con- 

nection with Canada’s rapidly accel- 
erated program of war production occurred 
on Thursday, June 13, when the Prime Min- 
ister, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, held 
a conference in his: office with the represen- 
tatives of Canadian Labour. In addition to 
the Prime Minister the following members 
of the Cabinet were present: Hon. Norman 
A. McLarty, Minister of Labour; Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Munitions and Supply; and 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Re- 
sources. 

Labour was represented by a large delega- 
tion comprising a cross section of trades and 
industries and particularly those unions of 
workers engaged in the production of war 
material. The labour organizations repre- 
sented and their chief officers present were: 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 
Mr. Tom Moore, president, Mr. Arthur 
D’Aoust, vice-president, and Mr. R. J. Tallon, 
secretary-treasurer. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—Mr. A. 
R. Mosher, president, Mr. Norman Dowd, 
secretary, and Mr. M. M. Maclean. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada—Mr. Alfred Charpentier, president, 
and Mr. Maurice, Doran, vice-president. 

Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods—Mr. A. 
J. Kelly, chairman, and Mr. W. L. Best, sec- 
retary. 

Canadian Administrative Committee on In- 
dustrial Organization—Mr. C. H. Millard. 

At the conference, which was conducted 
with frankness and friendly understanding, dis- 
cussion centred on the following chief factors 
in labour’s willing participation in the speed 
up: 


(1) The declaration by the Government of 
a definite policy governing the rela- 
tions between employers and employees 
in the national effort. 


(2) Labour representation on bodies de- 
termining wartime industrial policy. 


(3) Amending the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to rescind the strike 
vote provision. 


(4) Establishment of a national labour sup- 
ply council. . 


(5) That the Department of Labour be 
the channel through which all matters 
concerning labour should be dealt 
with. 


Mr. Moore, who was the chief spokesman 
of the delegation, prefaced the proceedings 
by voicing the deep regret of labour on the 
tragic death of the Hon. Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Minister of National Defence and 
former Minister of Labour. “At all times he 
put himself at our convenience” stated Mr. 
Moore, “and he never set himself up as being 
superior to those with whom he was con- 
ferring.” 

The Prime Minister, in acknowledging this 
tribute, declared: “I can think of nothing he 
would value more than this tribute for there 
was no part of his life that he valued so much 
as that intimate association he enjoyed with 
labour.” 

With reference to the conference, Mr. 
Moore stated that the various sections of 
labour were present to ascertain “those things 
you want us to do” and to remove any diffi- 
culties or misunderstandings. 

He felt that the co-operation which had 
been offered by organized labour, at the be- 
ginning of the war, had, in large measure, 
been frustrated as a result of the attitude of 
certain employers. Despite the willingness 
of the organizations represented at this meet- 
ing to assist in the war effort, they had en- 
countered “stone walls.” 

Upon the Prime Minister’s inquiry as to the 
nature of the obstacles, Mr. Moore referred to 
conferences he had had with the Hon. Mr. 
McLarty, Minister of Labour and the result- 
ant notations subsequently recorded by the 
Minister. 

At this juncture the Minister of Labour 
summarized the basis of the discussions with 
Messrs. Moore, Mosher, Barrett and Char- 
pentier, as follows: 

(1) That the order of the National Defence 
Department respecting priority of employment 
should be abrogated. 

(2) That such assurance as is possible should 
be given by the government that labour would 
recover those rights and privileges which it 
was prepared to surrender in the present emer- 
gency. 

(3) That longer hours should be put into 
effect only where it becomes apparent that a 
labour shortage exists which precludes the use 
of additional] shifts, and should apply only to 


industries engaged in the production of muni- 
tions and supplies. 
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(4) That dilution of labour supply by the 
employment of females should be limited to 
cases in which it would be necessary. 

(5) That the government should issue a 
statement setting forth the present rights of 
labour. 

(6) That an industrial advisory council 
should be constituted, consisting of represent- 
atives of labour and ‘employers, with a Chair- 
man to be selected by the government, to ad- 
vise upon labour problems connected with the 


war. 

(7) That Sunday could be included as a 
working day provided employees were given 
one free day a week. 

(8) That as far as possible employers and 
employees should enter into their own agree- 
ments as to additional hours of labour and 
other working conditions; if, however, they 
were unable to effect agreements independently, 
reference would be made to the National Indus- 
trial Advisory Council. 

After the presentation of the memorandum 
by the Minister of Labour the Prime Minister 
observed that in his opinion the points enu- 
merated by Mr. McLarty would not, in prin- 
ciple, present any difficulty, in so far as the 
government were concerned. 

Continuing Mr. Moore stated that the diffi- 
culty was not one of principle, but one of ap- 
plication to the industrial field. He asserted 
that employers in many instances had refused 
to co-operate with organized labour. 

The Prime Minister, pointing out that it 
was a war for freedom, asserted that in so 
far as he had any voice the hard won freedom 
of labour would be maintained. He empha- 
sized that it was better not to proceed by 
coercion if the results could 
otherwise. 


Declaration of Principles 


be achieved | 
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The Prime Minister then stated that he was ! 


quite prepared to have an Order-in-Council 


issued setting forth the principles which should | 


govern industrial relations in wartime “as an 


parties concerned.” 

Mr. Moore replied that it was his under- 
standing that such a statement had been pre- 
pared. “But that declaration has never been 
issued and we have been left without that 
protection”, he stated. 

The Prime Minister admitted freely that 
it had been the intention of the Government 
to issue a statement of principles, at an earlier 
date, that the Minister of Labour had brought 
the matter up on several occasions, but that 
as a result of other problems relating to the 
war, there had not been time to give the 
matter the attention it deserved. “I must 
thank you for your forbearance and under- 
standing of the situation” the Prime Minister 
added. 

Recognizing the burden on the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Moore assured him that the delega- 
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tion had not come in a spirit of criticism but 
animated by the desire to help to create con- 
ditions in which organized labour could best 
co-operate in the common cause. 


Labour Representation on War Boards 


Referring to the matter of war boards Mr. 
Moore stated it had been understood that 
labour would be represented on such. But 
there had been no labour representation on 
the War Supply Board. The new Department 
of Munitions and Supply had a Labour Rela- 
tions Branch, headed by Mr. Howard Chase. 
The latter’s position was not, however, repre- 
sentative of labour, but he was rather a labour 
relations officer. whose primary duty was to 
safeguard the purchasing program. This, in 
the view of the organizations represented at 
the meeting, was not satisfactory or sufficient. 
He considered that lack of proper liaison be- 
tween the Departments of Munitions and 
Supply and Labour had resulted in misunder- 
standings and unsatisfactory conditions. 

“There is a channel through which com- 
plaints should be made and that channel 
should be the Labour Department,” stated Mr. 
Moore, who added that it was agreed at the 
conference last October that the Labour De- 
partment should deal with matters which con- 
cern labour. 

The Minister of Munitions and Supply ob- 
served that “it should be recognized that the 


| problem of producing munitions is somewhat 


differently based along lines that should not 
apply on domestic production. He pointed out 
that Mr. Chase was now acting as a. liaison 
between his department. and the Department 
of Labour and he had been instructed to report 
to the Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Moore drew attention to the difference 


_ between labour being given a place on boards 


ern _ which decided policy, and “of. being merely 
obligation that should be lived up to by all | 


used as part of the administrative machinery.” 
He expressed the view that organized labour 
should be represented on the executive com- 
mittee of the Departmnt of Munitions and 
Supply. 

Mr. R. J. Tallon (Secretary of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada) stated that 


co-operation between unions and managements 


was required and the development of mach- 
inery for continuous co-operation to prevent 
crises from arising. 

The Prime Minister agreed that co-opera- 
tive machinery should be devised that could 
assist in preventing difficulties. The govern- 
ment would give early consideration to the 
representation of labour upon boards dealing 
with policy. 

Mr. Moore said that organized labour could 
be of great assistance where employers re- 
ported the existence of labour shortages. Cer- 
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tain employers stated such shortages to exist 
merely because they were determined not to 
admit union organization, and submit to union 
conditions. He cited the shipbuilding in- 
dustry as one where the experience and knowl- 
edge of labour organizations could have pre- 
vented difficulties which had arisen, and which 
had subsequently necessitated use of the 
IDI. Act. 

The Prime Minister said that he assumed 
that labour organizations would not wish to 
take advantage of war conditions to advance 
their claims. 

Mr. Mosher, president of the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, said that Mr. Moore had 
also expressed the views which his own 
organization held. He hoped that the govern- 
ment would endeavour to induce reactionary 
employers to co-operate with organized labour. 

Mr. Millard said that the C.1.O. repre- 
sented certain basic heavy industry. In their 
view, labour would go all the way in co-opera- 
tion in the war effort, but they wanted to 
know that their rights were being protected 
and that employers would co-operate with 
them. The organization of labour was an 
assistance in the war effort. 

Mr. Charpentier, president of the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, also endorsed 
Mr. Moore’s expression of view. He emphasized 
the part that organized labour could play in 
the avoidance of strikes where employers 
would co-operate. Unfortunately some em- 
ployers refused to do so and labour organiza- 
tions were blamed for strikes for which they 
were not responsible. The Catholic syndicates 


were most willing to co-operate in the war: 


effort. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Referring to the extension of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to war industries, 
Mr. Moore was of the opinion that the provi- 
sions of Section 16 requiring a strike vote 
before a Board could be set up should be 
rescinded. The provision increased the ten- 
sion and made conciliation more difficult. 


Mr. Mosher suggested that it might be 
provided that applications for Boards should 
be granted where responsible labour organiza- 
tions had endorsed such applications. 

The Prime Minister suggested that the mis- 
take should not be made of considering all 
employers as being alike. The unfortunate 
part was, however, that bad employers tended 
to drive out good employers. He said that 
the government did not propose to condone 
the action of any employers who tried to take 
advantage of war conditions to lower standards 
of employment in their industries. 

Mr. Moore expressed the hope that the gov- 
ernment, even if higher costs were involved, 
would consider favourably for war contracts, 
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firms which were known to maintain a high 
standard of labour conditions. 

The Prime Minister asked the meeting to 
try to appreciate the difficult position of the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply. He em- 
phasized the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion, and stated that only a spirit of co- 
operation would achieve victory. 

Mr Moore emphasized “the stake of labour 
in this war.” He said that not only was labour 
contributing in war production, but that it 
was also from the great mass of workers that 
the fighting forces were recruited. In addition, 
Mr. Moore stated it was recognized that the 
entire structure of the free labour movement 
was now menaced. 

Before the conference adjourned the Prime 
Minister stated his intention of making an 
early statement on these matters in the House 
of Commons. 





Minimum Restaurant Wages in New York 
State 


It was announced recently by Miss Frieda 
S. Miller, Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State, that a directory minimum wage 
order affecting approximately 50,000 women 
and minors in the restaurant industry in New 
York State would become effective June 3. 
The basic hourly rates of 20 cents for table 
waitresses and 30 cents for women and minors 
in non-service occupations, unanimously recom- 
mended by a wage board composed of em- 
ployers, workers and representatives of the 
public, were accepted by Miss Miller after 
public hearings throughout the State. 

“In these perilous times when there is 
already talk of lower labour standards, the 
restaurant industry has taken a long step in 
the other direction,” said Miss Miuiller. 
“Restaurant employers for the most , part 
recognize that the minimum wage order will 
undoubtedly have the same kind of stabilizing 
effect on their industry as the other orders 
have had on the laundry, beauty service, con- 
fectionery and cleaning and dyeing industries. 

“That a majority of the restaurateurs will 
be ready for the order on June 3 is shown by 
the number who have already consulted the 
Division of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage about necessary adjustments. Copies 
of the wage order have already been mailed 
to restaurant owners throughout the State. 

“As a matter of fact, our Minimum Wage 
Law provides for the directory period in order 
to give employers a chance to make adjust- 
ments to the new wage rates. During this 
educational period our investigators not only 
inspect establishments but act as instructors 
for employers who need help. The penalty for 
not paying the minimum wage is publication 
of names of violators under the directory 
order.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


IX applications for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were received in the Department of Labour re- 
cently as follows:— 


(1) From approximately 1,725 employees of 
the Trenton Steel Works, Limited, the Eastern 
Car Company, and the New Glasgow plant of 
Standard Clay Products, Limited. The em- 
ployees are members of Local 1231, Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. The dispute with each company arose 
in connection with the employees’ request 
for increased wages. Two Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation were established in 
connection with this application. One Board 
will deal with the dispute between the Standard 
Clay Products, Limited, and its employees, 
and is composed as follows: Mr. George 
Patterson (formerly a County Court Judge), 
of New Glasgow, N.S., chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members; Mr. George D. McDougall, 
of New Glasgow, N.S., nominated by the com- 
pany; and Mr. Drummond Wren, of Toronto, 
Ontario, nominated by the employees. The 
second Board will deal with the disputes in- 
volving the Trenton Steel Works, Limited, 
and the Eastern Car Company, and their em- 
ployees. Following is the personnel of this 
Board; Professor Norman A. M, MacKenzie, 
of Toronto University, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members; Mr. Russell MelInnes, of 
Halifax, N.S., nominated by the employers; 
and Mr. Drummond Wren, of ‘Toronto, 
nominated by the employees. 

(2) From employees of the Consumers Gas 
Company of Toronto, being members of the 
National Union of Domestic and Industrial 
Gas Workers. Approximately 700 employees 
are stated to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which relates to the employees’ request 
for an agreement including increased wages. 

(3) From 125 employees of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, being engineers, 
firemen, conductors and brakemen engaged 
in switching service, members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
respectively. The employees’ request for re- 
vision of wage rates is stated to be the cause 
of the dispute. 

(4) From approximately 120 employees of 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, in the Aeronautical Division of its 
Point St. Charles Plant, being members of 


Lodge 712, International Association of Mach- 
inists. The dispute relates to the matter of 
wages and classification of employees. 

(5) From approximately 400 employees of 
the Canadian Vickers, Limited, being mach- 
inists and aircraft production workers, mem- 
bers of Lodge 712, International Association 
of Machinists. The dispute concerns the 
question of wage rates. A Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was established on 
June 8 to deal with this dispute and with the 
last mentioned case, i.e., the dispute between 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, and the employees in the Aeronau- 
tical Division of its Point St. Charles Plant. 
Members of the Board were appointed as 
follows: On the recommendation of the two 
companies, Mr. D. A. Paterson, of Montreal, 
P.Q.; on the employees’ recommendation, Mr. 
J. A. McClelland, of Valois, P.Q. These two 
members will confer looking to a joint recom- 
mendation for third member who will be 
chairman of the Board. 

(6) From 140 employees of the John Inglis 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, being 
boiler makers, iron ship builders, welders and 
machine hand helpers, members of Local 637, 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Welders and Helpers of America. 
The dispute relates to the employees’ request 
for an agreement including increased wages 
and union recognition. 


Boards Established and Other Proceedings 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
May 8 to deal with a dispute between the 
Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Limited, at Lauzon, P.Q., and its mechanics, 
helpers, labourers, etc. (Lasour GazerTs, May, 
1940, page 415). The personnel of the Board 
is as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. 
Gillanders, of Toronto, Ontario, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members; Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, 
of Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the company’s 
recommendation; and Mr. Tancréde Ethier, 
K.C., of Hull, P.Q., appointed on the em- 
ployees’ recommendation. 

A Board was established by the Minister on 
May 30 to deal with applications received 
from (1) employees of the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, at Stellarton, NS., and (2) 
employees of the Old Sydney Collieries, Lim- 
ited, at Sydney Mines, N.S. (Lasour GAZeTrs, 
May, 1940, page 415). The employees 
in each case are members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26. Board mem- 
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bers have been appointed as follows: on the 
employees’ recommendation Mr. P. G. Muise, 
of New Waterford, N.S; on the companies’ 
recommendation Mr. Lionel Forsyth, of Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Messrs. Muise and Forsyth will 
confer looking to a joint recommendation for 
third member who will be chairman of the 
Board. 

In connection with the application received 
from employees of the Sydney and Louisburg 
Railway Company, at Glace Bay, NS., being 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 26, (Lasour Gazertn, May, 
1940, page 415), a protest against the establish- 
ment of a Board in this case was made to the 
Department of Labour on behalf of the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
einemen, it being contended that the em- 
ployees concerned (Glace Bay roundhouse 
employees and other classifications) desired 
these brotherhoods to represent them in any 
negotiations with the company. A vote taken 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour, with scrutineers from the U.M.W.A. 
and the two railway brotherhoods present, 
showed that a majority of the employees 
concerned desired that the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen should 
be recognized as the bargaining agency on 
behalf of the employees. 

An application for a Board received during 
December, 1939, from employees of the City 
Engineer’s and Waterworks Departments of 
the City of Edmonton, being members of the 
Edmonton Civic Employees Federal Union 
No. 30, (Lasour Gazerre, December, 1939, 
page 1207), was withdrawn on May 15, a settle- 
ment having been reached as a result of 
mediation by an officer of the Department of 
Labour. 

An adjustment was also reached as a result 
of departmental mediation in the case of a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and certain of its employees at Britt 


and Jack Fish, Ontario, being clam tower 
operators, riggers, etc., members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1940, page 198). 
The application for a Board was withdrawn 
early in June. 

It was reported in the Lasour Gazerre for 
April, 1940, page 320, that an application for 
a Board had been received from employees 
of the McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke 
Company, Limited, and the International Coal 
and Coke Company, Limited, at Coleman, 
Alta., the majority of whom were stated to 
be members of Coleman Local Union No. 
2633, United Mine Workers of America. It 
developed, however, that an inter-union dis- 
pute was involved, both the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Coleman’s Miners 
Association claiming to represent the majority 
of the miners. At the request of the two 
organizations an officer of the Department of 
Labour supervised the taking of a secret ballot 
to determine which union the employees 
desired to represent them in negotiations. A 
substantial majority voted in favour of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and this 
union, on behalf of the employees, subse- 
quently negotiated a new agreement with the 
companies, 

The department was advised early in June 
that an agreement respecting wages and work- 
ing conditions had been reached between the 
various grain elevator companies at the Head 
of the Great Lakes and their employees, being 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The agreement is the 
same as that recommended by the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt with 
this dispute recently (Lasour Gazerrs, Feb- 
ruary, 1940, page 102), with the exception that 
the companies agreed to an increase of 5c. 
an hour in the overtime rate, together with 
other minor changes. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Burrard Dry Dock Company, 


Limited, and its Machinists, 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by the Minister of Labour to deal 
with wages disputes between the Burrard Dry 
Dock Company, Limited, and the following 
classes of its employees:— 

(1) Machinists, fitters, specialists and helpers, 
members of Vancouver Lodge No. 692, 
International Association of Machinists; 

(2) Pipe-fitters, plumbers and helpers, mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 170, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers 


Plumbers and Sheet Metal Workers 


and Steam Fitters of the United States 
and Canada; and 

(3) Sheet metal workers, members of Local 

Union No. 260, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows :— 
Professor H. F. Angus, of Vancouver, B&s 
chairman; Mr. W. D. McLaren, of Vancouver, 
the company’s nominee, and Mr, Percy Pe 
Bengough, also of Vancouver, the employees’ 
nominee. 

The text of the report follows:— 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
The Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
Employer; and the following classes of tts 
employees: Machinists, fitters, specialists 
and helpers, members of Vancouver Lodge 
No. 692, International Association of Ma- 
chinists ; pipe-fitters, plumbers and helpers, 
members of Local Union No. 170, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters of the United States and 
Canada; and sheet metal workers, mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 280, Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association, Em- 
ployees. 


For the purpose of fully ascertaining all 
the facts and circumstances of the dispute 
referred to it, the Board held two public hear- 
ings at No. 5 Victory Hall, 535 Homer Street, 
Vancouver, B.C., on April 26 and April 29. 
The parties were represented as follows: The 
machinists by Mr. George Sangster; the 
plumbers and steam fitters by Mr. C. Prit- 
chard; the metal workers by Mr. Daniel 
Macpherson; and the employers by Mr. 
Clarence Wallace. 

The very friendly atmosphere which pre- 
vailed throughout made it possible, and desir- 
able, to adopt the most informal procedure 
and to allow the parties the utmost latitude 
in presenting their views. Stenographic notes 
were taken of the proceedings, but it was not 
considered necessary to have a_ transcript 
made. As will appear, no important ques- 
tions of fact were in dispute and there was no 
occasion to require the few witnesses produced 
by the parties to give evidence on oath. No 
witnesses were summoned by subpoena, All 
parties declared themselves completely satis- 
fied that they had had ample opportunity of 
placing their views before the Board. It was 
not possible for the Board to bring about a 
voluntary settlement of the dispute, and indeed 
the parties seemed disposed to treat the Con- 
ciliation Board as an Arbitration Board, 
though the representatives reserved the right 
to submit its findings to their unions for rati- 
fication. It therefore became necessary for 
the Board to meet in private for the purpose 
of deciding on recommendations for the settle- 
ment of the dispute according to the merits 
and substantial justice of the case. This 
meeting, held on April 30, resulted in unani- 
mous recommendations. 

The dispute consisted of three separate 
claims which it will be convenient to discuss 
separately. 


(1) The first claim was that of the Machin- 


ists, members of Lodge 692, International 
Association of Machinists. 
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The Machinists had been parties to an agree- 
ment with their employers, the Burrard Dry 
Dock Co. Ltd., which terminated October 1, 
1939. This agreement appears to have been 
satisfactory to both parties except as regards 
wage rates, and employment has continued at 
the rates fixed under it while negotiations have 
been in progress. 


The rates under the agreement were: 
per hour per day 


Machinistet.tiseeut bah. areu3s $6 00 
Bi tbets.d yilwpysaaa? sui smd alelimneeD 6 00 
DOAN SES ee a nee 4 50 
Helpers... .... Per eM a dria gmbh 4 00 


The rates now asked for by the Machinists 
are: 
per hour per day 


MaChiniste. . ic ceanads onwirtnaatbulld $8 00 
WMLLCTS. oy Nt one Ah AE aw 8 00 
SPecialists (SAMO Ty fee aT 6 00 
Helpers. vs... 1 Fe EBT, 5 36 


The employers’ offer, on March 14, 1940, 
was: 


per hour per day 
NMEChInIBUs. . te ee ht et ea $6 80 
Bitter 2009) at yeOnmt OF 6 80 
Spectalistean! . ar. dio. ik 60 4 80 
Fledmerts bliiwuhis deine wide sie: 0 4 00 


The main ground advanced by the represen- 
tative of the Machinists, Mr. George Sangs- 
ter, for considering the wages demanded fair 
and reasonable, was the desirability of making 
them similar to those of the other metal 
trades employed by the Burrard Dry Dock. 
It appeared that the wages in these occupa- 
tions had been similar under an award made 
in 1918, and continued to be so until some 
time in 1926. Since that time the other metal 
trades have had somewhat higher wages than 
the machinists. For this difference two ex- 
planations were offered. The machinists 
attributed it to the fact that they were not 
organized in 1926. The employer contended 
that the working conditions of the machinists 
were less arduous than those with which the 
other metal trades were faced, and that the 
machinists’ work was competitive in the sense 
that much of it could be let out by sub-con- 
tract and done where lower costs obtained. It 
appeared from evidence that at other points 
on the Pacific Coast and in eastern Canada 
the wages of other metal trades and of machin- 
ists were usually the same; but that in Great 
Britain the machinists usually received less 
than the other metal trades. 


The present rate of pay of boilermakers 
and iron shipbuilders at the Burrard Dry 
Dock is 90 cents per hour (and not $1 per 
hour, the wage asked for by the machinists). 
In substance, then, the issue is between the 
employer’s offer of 85 cents, and the boiler- 
makers’ and iron shipbuilders’ wages of 90 
cents. 
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The recommendation of the Board is that 


the wages should be: 
per hour per day 


Machinists... 2. 6.0 4. Se .90 $7 20 
Bithervaa. cates, noc Brhapeal ee .90 7 20 
Specialists... .. «+ 2+ +s +s .65 5 20 
Helpers (First Six Months) .50 4 00 
Helpers (Second Six Mos.) .55 4 40 
Helpers (After One Year).. .60 4 80 


It is understood that the wish of the parties 
is to fit the new wage rates into the old agree- 
ment. It remains to make a recommenda- 
tion as to the date as from which the new 
rates should begin, and as to the duration of 
the new agreement. 

The representative of the machinists sug- 
gested that the new rates (if higher than those 
under the contract which ended last October) 
should be retroactive because of the pro- 
tracted character of the negotiations. The 
employer contended that it would be diffi- 
cult to make rates retroactive in view of the 
labour turn-over and because some of the 
work had been done on repair contracts, the 
price of which was fixed on the assumption of 
existing wage rates. The recommendation of 
the Board on this point is that the rates 
recommended in this report should begin as 
from May 1, 1940, and that the agreement 
embodying these rates should be effective as 
from that date. 

The representative of the Union expressed a 
preference for a contract for one year under 
which all risk of an increase in living costs 
would be assumed by the employees. The 
Employer’s preference was for a contract for 
the duration of the war and until the comple- 
tion of contracts incidental thereto. The latter 
arrangement appears to the Board to be prefer- 
able from the standpoint of the stability of the 
industry, and from that of the country in 
general. It is accordingly recommended that 
the arrangement should be for the duration of 
the war, and of contracts incidental thereto, 
and that if the cost of living rises a propor- 
tionate increase should be made in wages 
which should be reviewed every three months 
on the basis of the cost of living figures for 
British Columbia as determined and publicized 
by the Dominion Department of Labour. 

(2) The second case in the dispute, that of 
Local Union No. 170, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
the United States and Canada, raises a some- 
what different point. The agreement between 
this union and the Employer expired April 1, 
1939, and was continued under a clause pro- 
viding for its termination by thirty days’ 
notice in writing. Such notice was given on 
November 6, 1939. Negotiations followed. 
The prevailing wage had been 75 cents per 
hour for Mechanics, and 50 cents as a 
minimum wage for Helpers. On March 25 an 
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offer of 85 cents per hour, with a cost of 
living clause, was refused by the Union which 
asks for $1.05 per hour for Plumbers and 
Pipe-fitters and 773 cents per hour for Helpers. 

The main reason given for considering this 
demand reasonable was that the proposed 
wages would conform with those paid in the 
district (mainly in the building trades) for 
men of the same qualifications. The main 
reason given in opposition to it was that the 
building trades do not have to compete, as 
shipbuilding does, with work done in other 
places where costs are lower than in Van- 
couver. Not only was it said that shipbuild- 
ing was chronically in a highly competitive 
position, but it was added that the contracts 
on which the Dry Dock is now at work were 
obtained by an abnormal reduction in the 
margin for overhead costs and profit. 

It is peculiarly difficult to compare the 
merits of these contentions. It is easy to say, 
on the one hand, that places where wages are 
high should not try to engage in competitive 
shipbuilding unless there are off-setting 
factors; each to say on the other that the 
establishment of a permanent industry may 
justify some concessions by which labour 
accepts less than the standard wages of the 
district, and capital less than the standard 
profits. It was argued that the labour was 
not ordinarily interchangeable and that there 
were really two separate markets: one for 
labour in shipbuilding; the other for labour 
in the building trades. It was also argued 
that a de facto steadiness in employment on 
shipbuilding contracts was an important con- 
sideration justifying a somewhat lower hourly 
wage than that paid in more precarious em- 
ployment. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
all these contentions are theoretical possibil- 
ities and that it is difficult to verify any of 
them and more difficult still to forecast future 
conditions with confidence. 

A more realistic approach seems to be that 
wages in shipbuilding will always, if lower than 
wages in comparable occupations in the build- 
ing trades, be in a state of unstable equilib- 
rium and that unions will always aim at 
securing parity. To renounce the effort to 
close the gap at a time when the demand 
for shipbuilders seems likely to be greater 
than usual is a substantial sacrifice unless it is 
offset by some substantial concession. 

The recommendation of the Board is that 
the wages for Plumbers and Steamfitters 
should be 90 cents per hour, $7.20 per day. 

The argument used by the Union does not 
apply to the case of Helpers, whose wage is at 
the same minimum both in shipbuilding and 
in comparable occupations. The argument 
here is that if the Plumbers get an advance 
the Helpers should get one also. On this 
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point the recommendation of the Board is that 
the wage for Helpers should be 50 cents per 
hour for the first six months of employment, 
55 cents per hour for the next six months and 
60 cents per hour thereafter. 

The Board recommends that the new rates 
should commence as from May 1, 1940. 

The advance in wages justifies the proviso 
that the arrangement should hold for the 
duration of the war and the war-time con- 
tracts, with a cost of living clause under 
which, if the cost of living should rise, wage 
rates will be reviewed every three months on 
the basis of the cost of living figures for 
British Columbia as determined and publicized 
by the Dominion Department of Labour. 

(3) In the third case, that of Sheet Metal 
Workers, members of Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Association, Local No. 280, somewhat similar 
issues arise, but Helpers are not involved. 
The rate in the Burrard Dry Dock was 
recently raised from 854 cents to 90 cents 
per hour. The Union now asks that, on a new 
agreement being entered into, the wage should 
be increased to $1 per hour to conform with 
that paid under agreements with the leading 
firms in the district which employ members 
of the Union. Such an increase would, how- 
ever, operate so as to establish a difference 
between the wages of Sheet Metal Workers 
and those of other Metal Workers in the 


shipyards. The Board recommends that the 
wage rate for Sheet Metal Workers be 90 
cents per hour. This will maintain the 
uniformity within the shipyards which has 
been the basis of the recommendations in the 
two other disputes. 


The Board recommends that the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ agreement run from May 1, 
1940, and that it last for the duration of the 
war and of contracts incidental thereto. It 
further recommends that the agreement be 
subject to a cost of living clause to protect 
employees against a rise in the cost of living. 
Under this clause, if the cost of living rises 
the wage rates should be adjusted every three 
months in proportion to the changes in the 
cost of living figures for British Columbia as 
determined and publicized by the Dominion 
Department of Labour. The existence of this 
clause should be something to set off against 
the higher wage paid to these workers under 
contracts with other employers in the district. 


Signed this Second Day of May, 1940: 
(Sgd.) H. F. Angus 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Percy R. Bengough 
Member. 
(Sgd.) W. D. McLaren 
Member. 


Home Improvement and National Housing Act Loans 


On June 6, the Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister 
of Finance, released figures showing total 
Home Improvement and National Housing 
‘Act loans for May aggregating more than 
$3,700,000. The volume of Home Improve- 
ment loans reported during the month 
was $1,397,970. The balance, $2,310,544, is 
accounted for by approvals under the National 
Housing Act. 

Establishing a new peak for any month to 
date the number of National Housing Act 
loans approved in May was 776. These loans 
provided for 811 new dwelling units, also a 
near record—May, 1940, being exceeded only 
by July, 1939, when 866 units were financed. 

As compared with May, 1939, the number 
of loans approved shows an increase of 86 per 
cent, and the number of dwelling units 
financed shows an increase of 9 per cent. 

In line with the Government’s recent de- 
cision to concentrate entirely in the low and 
medium price field where the housing shortage 
is greatest, practically all units approved were 
of a low cost character. Of the total of 811 
units, 324 or approximately 40 per cent were 
financed by loans of $2,500 or less, 545 or more 


than two-thirds were financed by loans of 
$3,000 or less, and 678 or 83-5 per cent were 
financed by loans of $3,500 or less. The 
average loan per unit for the month was 
$2,849. 

The number of small 90 per cent loans con- 
tinued to increase from 77 in March and 134 
in April to 159 in May. The number approved 
in May last year was 77. These loans are 
limited to a maximum of $2,250 and are 
available to finance single family houses for 
owner occupancy only. 

The lending facilities of the Act were ex- 
tended to seven new communities where pre- 
viously no loans had been made, bringing 
the total number of communities in which 
loans are now being made to 410. 

For the second consecutive month the 
number of new applications submitted to the 
Department has broken previous records. In 
April 820 applications were received and in 
May 843. 

Total National Housing Act loans approved 
to May 31, 1940, and since the inception of 
the Act, now total $56,706,629, providing for 
16,497 dwelling units. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1940 


HE following table shows the number 

of disputes, workers involved and time 

loss for May, 1940, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 


ago. 











Number of |Time lost 1n 








Date Number | employees | man work- 

of disputes | involved ing days 
*May, 1940........---- 22 8,565 51,997 
*April, 1940.......--+- 18 13, 807 67,104 
‘May, 1939.......-++-- 13 3,728 16, 732 


heh k eed eliotn ee 


*Preliminary figures. ' 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time Joss 1s caused, but a 


. 


separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. } 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 1n- 
volving a small number of employees, or for a short period of 
time, 1s frequently not received until some time after 1ts 


commencement. 


While there was a considerable increase in 
the number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for May, the number of workers involved 
and the time loss incurred were slightly 
smaller, there being only one strike which 
involved a large number of workers for a 
considerable period, that of artificial silk 
factory workers at Drummondville, P.Q., in- 
volving 2,000 workers and a loss of 34,000 
man working days. Seven strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia, however, together 
involved upwards of 3,000 workers and caused 
the loss of more than 7,500 working days 
and a dispute involving 360 glass factory 
workers at Ville St. Pierre, P.Q., resulted 
in a loss of 4,680 days. In April the higher 
figures recorded for numbers involved and 
time loss were due chiefly to a dispute of 
women’s clothing factory workers in Montreal, 
P.Q., which involved 4,500 workers and resulted 
in a time loss of 29,000 man working days, 
and to a dispute involving some 6,000 seamen 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River 
which caused a time loss of 10,000 days. 
In May, 1939, the most important disputes 
were two strikes at Kitchener, Ont., involving 
500 rubber factory workers and causing a loss 
of 10,700 man working days, while two strikes 
in Nova Scotia involved more than 2,500 
coal miners in a loss of 4,600 days. 

Four disputes, involving 263 workers, were 
carried over from April and eighteen disputes 


commenced during the month. Of these 
twenty-two disputes, twenty were terminated 
during the month, five resulting in favour of 
the employers and three in favour of the 
workers involved; compromise settlements 
were reached in seven cases; the results of 
four were recorded as indefinite and one was 
partially successful. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were two strikes or lockouts 
recorded as in progress, namely: hat factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., and artificial silk 
factory workers, Drummondville, PQ: 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one 
such dispute, namely: fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont., October 17, 1939-October 31, 
1939, one employer. Two disputes appearing 
in this paragraph last month have been re- 
ported by the unions concerned to have 
terminated during May, namely: work cloth- 
ing factory workers, Winnipeg, Man., one 
employer, commenced December 1, 1939, and 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, PAQMeone 
employer, commenced March 28, 1940. The 
first of these had terminated by May 3, 1940, 
but was followed on that date by a half day 
strike (see table of strikes page 541). This 
strike resulted in an agreement reviewed else- 
where in this issue. In the other dispute all 
on strike secured work elsewhere by May 15. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employees being involved. 

A minor dispute involved a number of 
menders in one department of a woollen mill 
at Kingston, Ont., for an’ hour and one-half on 
May 1. It apears that the dispute was as to 
payment for and the distribution of cloth 
requiring more work than the average and 
that a satisfactory arrangement was made. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in progress prior to May 


Suor Facrory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
This dispute, which caused a cessation of 
work on April 9, was terminated on May 22 
when a new agreement between the manage- 
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ment and the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union 
and Allied Crafts was signed as a result of 
conciliation by the Ontario Department of 
Labour and officials of the National Labour 
Council of Toronto and the All Canadian 
Congress of Labour with which the union 
is affiliated. The agreement provides for 
closed union shop, arbitration, and for wage 
rates not less than in the schedule for shoe 
factories in the province of Quebec under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act. It was 
expected that work would be fully resumed 
by May 27. The agreement is outlined else- 
where in this issue. 


FounDRY AND Macuinge SHop Workers, 
Toronto, Ont.—A termination of this strike, in 
progress since April 24, was reached on May 
8 following conciliation by the Federal De- 
partment of Labour. A basis of settlement 
was arranged including the resumption of 
work immediately on the understanding that 
all the employees were to be given employ- 
ment as available without discrimination, 
wage concessions as offered by the employer 
prior to the strike to be made effective, and 
negotiations for a final settlement on the basis 
of a signed agreement between the company 
and its own employees to commence as soon 
as work was resumed. Maintenance men re- 
turned to the plant on May 9 and on May 10 
the majority of the employees resumed work. 
While the strike was still in progress, and 
prior to the interview with the conciliation 
officer of the Department, officials of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee on behalf of 
Local 1089 of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America, applied for a Board of Conciliation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act (Labour Gazette, May, 1940, page 415). 
It was anticipated, however, that a direct 
settlement would be made without the neces- 
sity of board procedure. 


Beverage Room Works, St. CaTHarinss, 
Ont.—This dispute, which involved several 
hotels during April, was terminated on May 
10 when agreements were signed with those 
establishments which had not made agree- 
ments with the union by the end of April. 


Disputes commencing during May 


FISHERMEN, NortH Sypney, NS.—The 
fishermen employed on twenty-five fishing 
vessels attempted to negotiate for higher 
prices for fish from the buyers for the spring 
catch and, this being refused, no boats were 
operated from May 14 to May 22 when certain 
increases in the prices were agreed upon. 
Fishing boats from other localities arriving 
with fish were reported to have taken their 
catch elsewhere during the dispute. The 


parties in dispute met with the Town Council 
and negotiations were brought about which 
resulted in the settlement. 


Coat Miners, Grace Bay, N.S—Eight 
miners refused to work on May 3 when their 
demand for payment for brushing (cleaning 
the wall, etc.) was refused as the working 
place was four feet in height and brushing is 
paid for only when the height is less. They 
were supported by some 240 other men in the 
shift. Union officials advised against the stop- 
page but arranged that the dispute would 
be taken up with the management and work 
would be resumed on the next working day. 
On investigation it was agreed that the claim 
was not justified. 


Coan Miners, Fiorence, N.S—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on May 6 in 
protest against delay in dealing with a 
demand for extra pay for work in a difficult 
place. The management had met a com- 
mittee and agreed to investigate and give a 
decision by May 7. The miners agreed to 
resume work pending negotiations and it was 
arranged that the union would negotiate to 
prevent disputes in future. The management 
agreed to extra pay for the thirty-two men 
particularly affected in the difficult place. 


CoaL Miners, Reserve, N.S—Employees 
ceased work for one day, May 14, in protest 
against the reinstatement of a miner sus- 
pended when alleged to have switched tallies 
used for crediting coal produced by contract 
miners. ‘The management reported that it 
had been agreed that there was insufficient 
evidence to justify the suspension. The miners 
demanded further investigation and work was 
resumed. Later the accused miner was arrested 
and committed for trial. 


Coa, Miners, Guace Bay, N.'SS—Employees 
on one shift refused to work on May 15 with 
certain workers of alien enemy origin, some 
of whom were alleged to have made hostile 
statements. Work was resumed on May 18 
after it was decided at a union meeting to 
lodge any complaints with the authorities. 
The management was not involved in the 
dispute. 

Coat Miners, Sypney Mines, N.S—Em- 
ployees ceased work on May 15 to secure 
datal rates of pay for certain loaders whose 
earnings were alleged to be reduced by diffi- 
cult conditions. Work was resumed on May 
20 but was stopped again on May 23, five 
shifts being lost. It was reported that no 
changes were made. 

CoaL Miners, GuAceE Bay, N.S—Miners in 
one working place left work on May 15 fol- 
lowing what was alleged to be an explosion 
and demanded payment for certain time lost. 
Work was resumed on May 27 pending an 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1940* 











Number involved | Time loss 

Industry, occupation in man Remarks 

and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 








a 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to May, 1940 


MANUFACTURING— 

Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 70 1,330 |Commenced April 9, 1940; alleged violation 
Toronto, Ont. of agreement re new machinery and adjust- 


ment of wage rates; terminated May 22, 
1940; conciliation (provincial); compromise. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Hat factory workers, 1 14 350 [Commenced Mar. 18, 1940; for recognition 
Montreal and Marie- of union; unterminated. 
ville, P.Q. 

Metal Products— 

Foundry and machine 1 174 1,200 |Commenced April 24, 1940; for union agree- 
shop workers, Toronto, ment, increased wages, etc.; terminated 
Ont. May 8, 1940; conciliation (federal); com- 

promise. 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 

Beverage room workers, 5 5 45 |Commenced April 5, 1940; for union agree- 
St. Catharines, Ont., ment providing for increased wages and 
and district. | reduced hours; terminated May 10, 1940; 


negotiations; in favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1940 


Fisuine, Etc.— 
Fishermen, North Sydney, 25 150 1,200 |Commenced May 14; for higher prices for 
N.S. fish; terminated May 22; conciliation 
(municipal); compromise. 


Minne, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 250 250 [Commenced May 3; for brushing allowance in 
N.S. one section; terminated May 3; return of 
workers pending negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 


dk 


Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 700 1,400 |Commenced May 6; for increased rates in one 
difficult section; terminated May 7; return 
of workers pending negotiations; com- 


promise. 


— 


Coal miners, Reserve, N.S. 250 250 |Commenced May 14; for continued suspension 
of worker for alleged dishonesty (switching 
tallies); terminated May 14; negotiations; 


in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 275 825 |Commenced May 15; against working with 
N.S. employees of alien enemy origin; termi- 
seth May 18; return of workers; inde- 

nite. 


_ 


500 2,500 |Commenced May 15; re datal rates in one 
section; terminated May 19; negotiations; 
in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 
N.S. 


— 
~J 
ou 


375 |Commenced May 15; to secure payment for 
certain time lost due to alleged explosion; 
terminated May 25; return of workers 
pending inquiry; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
N.S. 


Coal miners, Springhill, 1 1,300 1,950 |Commenced May 30; against employment of 
N.S. foreign born workers suspected of sabotage; 
terminated May 31; negotiations; suspects 

to be investigated; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1940*—Concluded 





Number involved | Time loss 
in man 
working 
days 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


| 


Workers 








Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1940—Concluded 


MANUFACTURIN G— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Canning factory workers, 
St. David’s, Ont. 





1 100 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
en’s work clothing 1 16 
factory workers, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


Artificial 2,000 
workers, 


ville, P.Q. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Pro- 
ducts— 
Glass factory workers, 1 
Ville St. Pierre, (Mont- 
treal), P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Automobile factory work- 1 
ers, Windsor, Ont. 


silk factory 1 
Drummond- 


360 


1,600 


Miscellaneous— 
Box factory 
Montreal, P.Q. 


workers, 1 76 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, Cornwall, Ont. 1 60 


Labourers, Cornwall, Ont. 1 60 


TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 

Dock workers, Newcastle, 6 500 

and district, N.B. 


30 


— 


Dock workers, Sydney, 
N.S. 








50 |Commenced May 28; for increased wages; 
terminated May 28; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


10 ;Commenced May 3; for union recognition 
and agreement with increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated May 3; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 11; for recognition of union 
and against alleged increase in production 
without increase in wages; unterminated. 


34, 000 


Commenced May 5; for union recognition and 
agreement; terminated May 20; concili- 
ation (provincial); in favour of employer. 


4,680 


60 |Commenced May 22; against working with 
employees of alien enemy origin; termi- 
nated May 22; negotiations; partially 
successful. 


142 |Commenced May 15; for 20% wage increase; 
terminated May 16; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


60 |Commenced May 3; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated May 3; work 
resumed pending negotiations; indefinite. 


90 |Commenced May 10; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated May 11; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 4; for increased wages; 
work resumed May 7 pending investiga- 
tion; conciliation (federal-provincial); com- 
promise. 


1,200 


30 |Commenced May 21; for increased wages; 
terminated May 21; replacement; in favour 
of employer. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


investigation by provincial inspectors as to the 


alleged explosion and the claim for payment. 


Coat Miners, SprincHitt, N.S.—Miners in 
two collieries operated by one company refused 
on May 30 to work with foreign born em- 
ployees following the discovery of unauthor- 
ized explosives in one of the mines. As a 
result of negotiations work was resumed on 


June 1, an investigation to be made by the 
police authorities. 

CANNING Factory Workers, Sr. Davin’s, 
Ont—A number of women in one establish- 
ment on May 27 ceased work to request an 
increase in wages. The manager stated that 
an official from the head office would arrive 
at noon of the next day. By that time it 
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happened that there was insufficient produce 
for half of the women to work on during the 
afternoon and all refused to continue until 
the dispute was settled. They were offered 
an increase from 22 cents per hour to 25 
cents but held out for 27 cents. The delivery 
of asparagus by growers was stopped for the 
time. Finally the compromise at 25 cents 
per hour was accepted and work was resumed 
the next morning. 

Artiricta, Sik Facrory Workers, DruM- 
MONDVILLE, P.Q—Employees in the spinning 
and weaving departments of one establishment 
ceased work on May 11 and were joined by 
other workers, approximately 2,000 out of 
2,500 employees being reported on strike, a 
large number of maintenance men and other 
workers remaining on duty. A clash occurred 
between the strikers and the others. Electric 
power and telephone connections were report- 
ed to have been interfered with and the 
pumps stopped. The spinners and weavers 
had claimed that they had been required to 
attend an increased number of machines 
without increases in pay. The employees 
demanded recognition of the National Cath- 
olic Union of Textile Workers of Drummond- 
ville to which 2,000 of the workers were stated 
to belong. Several days before the strike oc- 
curred, at the request of municipal officials, 
a conciliation officer of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour had met with the manage- 
ment and representatives of the employees 
and the company offered to grant increases 
in wages of ten to twenty-five per cent but 
refused to recognize the union. Apparently 
a closed shop agreement was demanded. Nego- 
tiations for a settlement continued and it was 
arranged that maintenance men would care 
for the plant equipment. On May 14 it was 
announced that the company had closed the 
plant until the employees were ready to re- 
sume work. The Quebec conciliation officer 
had proposed that the dispute should be 
referred to arbitration under the Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act but the company had 
refused to arbitrate on union recognition. The 
Dominion and provincial Ministries of Labour 
joined in requesting the head office officials 
of the company in New York to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference. A committee of 
twelve employees and three company repre- 
sentatives was set up in the last week in May 
but a settlement was not reached by the 
end of the month. 

Guass Factory Worxers, MontreaL, P.Q.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on May 5 when their demand for recognition 
of the Brotherhood of Glass Workers affiliated 
with the All Canadian Congress of Labour 
was refused. It was reported that a closed 
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shop union agreement was demanded and the 
management offered to negotiate with a shop 
committee. In connection with picketing a 
number of strikers were arrested on charges 
of assault, intimidation, obstructing police, 
conspiracy to damage property, etc. On May 
18 five were sentenced to imprisonment and 
others were remanded on bail for trial. A 
conciliation officer of the Quebec Department 
of Labour attempted to bring about a settle- 
ment and officials of the Federal Department 
of Labour took up the matter with represent- 
atives of both parties. The management re- 
fused to negotiate while the men were on 
strike. Work was resumed on May 21 follow- 
ing an exchange of telegrams between the 
management and the Quebec Minister of 
Labour, all employees who had not been im- 
plicated in disorders returning to work as 
required, 


AvuromositE Factory Workers, WINDSOR, 
Ont—On May 20 a number of workmen in 
one establishment informed the management 
that some of the employees objected to 
working with employees of alien enemy 
origin. The management stated that this 
would be referred to the Dominion author- 
ities. On May 22 a number of workmen, 
reported to be 1,600, ceased work, not having 
received further word. The management stated 
that definite word would be given on May 
983 and work was resumed after twenty 
minutes. Notices were posted that only the 
English and French languages were to be 
spoken in the plant and all employees were 
given questionnaries to give particulars as 
to birth, citizenship, etc. On May 28 the 
management stated that workers of alien 
enemy origin and not naturalized would not 
be employed. It was reported the brief cessa- 
tion of work on May 22 did not cause any 
loss of production. 


Box Facrory Worxers, Monrtreat, P.Q.— 
A number of the employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on May 15 to secure an 
increase in wages of twenty per cent. In 
negotiations with the management the 
workers were represented by officials of the 
National Catholic Unions in Montreal al- 
though the employees had not been organized. 
A ten per cent increase was given to machine 
operators and arrangements were made to 
adjust the wages of the others. Work was 
resumed on May 17. 


Dock Workers, NewcastteE & District, 
N.B—A dispute between timber operators 
and shippers at Newcastle, N.B., and nearby 
ports and men to load freight boats with 
timber purchased for the British government 
held up the loading of boats from May 4 to 
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May 7. The dock workers demanded 70 cents 
per hour instead of 45 cents as paid in 1939 
or 50 cents offered by the shippers and in- 
duced certain men to stop work. Police were 
summoned to prevent any disturbance. The 
Dominion Department of Labour was _ in- 
formed of the dispute immediately and re- 
quested the New Brunswick Department of 
Labour to deal with it either through the 
provincial Fair Wage Board or through pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act as the dispute came directly with- 
in the scope of the statute. The Fair Wage 
Officer of New Brunswick reached Newcastle 
on May 4 and met the parties involved. It 
was arranged that 55 cents per hour would 


be paid pending a hearing by the New Bruns- 
wick Fair Wage Board as to the rate to be 
established for the season. Work was _ re- 
sumed at 3 p.m. on May 7. 

Dock Workers, SypNgey, N.S—A number 
of men engaged to unload a ship on May 21 
ceased work demanding an increase in the 
rates of pay from 50 cents per hour for day 
work and 60 cents per hour for night work 
to 60 cents and 90 cents respectively. The 
crew of the ship completed the work later 
in the day so that the ship could sail on 
schedule. It was reported that on the next 
day the dock workers offered to compromise 
but finally accepted further employment at 
the rate previously paid. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1940, issue in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1939. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as ‘to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones. 

On June 6, legislation was introduced in 
the House of Commons which will make the 
acceptance of the findings of arbitration boards 
mandatory and will make strikes illegal. 

The number of disputes which began during 
April was 91 and eight were unterminated 
at the end of March, making a total of 99 
in progress during April. The number of 
workers involved was 22,500 and the result- 
ing time loss was 82,000 man working days. 

Of the 91 strikes which began during April, 
27 arose out of demands for increased wages, 
seven out of proposed wage reductions and 
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13 were over other wage questions; five were 
over questions of working hours; 18 arose 
out of questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 15 were over 
questions of working conditions; and six were 
over questions of trade union principle. 

During April final settlements were reached 
in the case of 72 disputes. Of these, 16 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 41 were 
settled in favour of the employers and 15 
resulted in compromises. In 15 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest number 
of workers during April began on April 25, 
when 1,866 workers employed in a ball bearing 
factory at Luton, Bedfordshire, ceased work 
demanding an increase in wages. They resumed 
work unconditionally on May 4. 

A demand that a contract should be 
“scheduled” by the Tribunal of the National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry as 
one on which the special agreement regarding 
payment of travelling and subsistence allow- 
ances should operate led to a strike of 176 
bricklayers, masons, joiners, painters and build- 
ing labourers at Ravenglass, Cumberland, on 
April 23, 1,526 others were indirectly involved. 
On April 27 work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

Settlement of a strike of 1,450 employees 
of a linen factory in Belfast, which began on 
February 26, was reached on April 13. The 
strikers had refused to work with non-unionists, 
By the terms of the settlement there were 
to be further negotiations in regard to work- 
ing conditions. 

At a colliery near Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
307 haulage hands went on strike in protest 
against employing new workmen as fillers 
instead of promoting haulage hands. Others 
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indirectly affected numbered 875. 
resumed on April 27, the employers 


promised to investigate the question of 
promoting haulage hands. 
Australia 


On May 15, the Prime Minister of Australia 
announced that work would be resumed im- 
mediately by the coal miners who had been 
on strike since about March 11 (Lasour 
Gazerts, April, 1940, page 337, and May, 
1940, page 444). About 25,000 miners were 
directly involved, but a greater number of 
workers in various industries were indirectly 
affected. The mining unions have undertaken 
to maintain continuity of production through- 
out the war by observing the awards of 
arbitration courts and by resorting only to 
legal methods for the settlement of disputes. 
Tt was agreed that on the date of full resump- 
tion of work the chief judge of the Arbitration 
Court would call a conference to determine 
all outstanding differences. The Common- 
wealth Government promised to withdraw 
labourers placed in the mines during the 
strike. 

Eire 


The Department of Industry and Com- 
merce of Hire has recently published statistics 
dealing with industrial disputes during 1939. 

The number of disputes which began during 
1939 was 99 and four were unterminated at 
the end of 1938 making a total of 103 in 
progress during the year; these involved 6,667 
workers with a resultant time loss of 106,476 
man working days. During 1938 there were 
139 strikes in progress which involved 13,786 
workers and resulted in a time loss of 106,- 
476 man working days. 

Of the 99 strikes which began during 1939, 
42 arose out of disputes in connection with 
wages, 40 were over questions respecting the 
engagement or dismissal of workers, four arose 
out of trade union questions with which are 
grouped refusals to conclude collective agree- 
ments, three strikes were over hours of labour 
and 10 were over other questions. During 
1939 disputes over wages caused 42:2 per cent 
of all strikes, accounting for 53-8 per cent 
of the number of workers involved, and 62-3 
per cent of all time loss. 

Final settlements reached during 1939 
numbered 98. Of these 31 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 19 in favour of the 
employers, 28 resulted in compromises and 
the results of 20 were indefinite. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in March, 
1940; which as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
points out are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources and are 
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subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 155 strikes as having begun 
during the month, which with 90 unterminated 
made a total of 245 in progress during the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
these disputes was approximately 45,000 with 
a resultant time loss of 400,000 man-working 
days. The comparable figures for the previous 
month, which have been partially revised but 
are not final, show that there were 225 strikes 
in progress involving about 38,000 workers 
with a resultant time loss of about 300,000 
man working days. 

On May 1 members of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers Union at Chicago went on strike when 
certain employers wished to lower wages below 
those provided in an agreement which expired 
April 30. Work was resumed on May 3 to 
allow further negotiations but on May 19 
the strike was resumed. The strikers numbered 
about 3,500 and it was reported in the press 
that about 16,000 farmers were affected by 
being unable to dispose of their milk. 
Approximately 1,000 members of the union 
employed by about 50 small firms who signed 
temporary agreements did not strike. Deliveries 
to hospitals and nurseries were maintained. 
On May 26, work was resumed, the employers 
agreeing to pay the old rates of wages until 
June 10 and the union agreeing to continue 
negotiations until that date. 

On April 24, about 5,500 employees of two 


taxi cab companies in New York struck, 


demanding increased commissions, closed shop 
and other concessions. The strikers were 
members of the Transport Workers’ Union, an 
affiliate of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. Conferences were arranged by the 
municipal government and on May 25 union 
representatives agreed to arbitration but this 
was refused by the employers. No settlement 
had been noted by the end of the month. 





Group Insurance Plan of Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power 
Company, Limited 


The Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
and Power Company Limited announced 
recently the inauguration of a co-operative 
group insurance plan with its employees. 

Under the plan, which became effective 
March 1, approximately 750 men will receive 
benefit. Every employee of the company is 
protected to the extent of $500 insurance after 
three months’ service and up to one year. 
After one year’s service, the insurance pro- 
tection is increased to $1,000 for each em- 
ployee. Each employee contributes 50 cents 
per month, after one year’s employment, 
towards the cost of the insurance, the balance 
of the cost being contributed by the com- 
pany. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON DOMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


Recommendations Concerning Unemployment Insurance, Labour Legisla- 
tion, etc.—Demarcation of Jurisdiction in Social Services 


ee Royal Commission on Domin- 

ion-Provincial Relations—which was 
appointed on August 14, 1987 to “re-examine 
the economic and financial basis of Con- 
federation and the distribution of legislative 
powers in the light of the economic and social 
developments of the last seventy years’— 
has released recently its comprehensive re- 
port and recommendations (the appointment 
of this Commission, its original personnel and 
terms of reference were given in the LaBour 
GazeTTe for September, 1937, pages 945-946). 


The Commission’s recommendations—cover- 
ing as they do practically every phase of this 
Dominion’s social and economic life—cannot 
be presented adequately in any limited sum- 
mary (the report is issued in three volumes). 
Accordingly this review will be restricted to 
those sections which deal with such matters 
as unemployment insurance, labour legislation, 
employment and unemployment, relief, pen- 
sions, health, and social services. 


In an abstract of its leading recommenda- 
tions the Commission sets forth its approach 
to its task and emphasized the unanimity of 
its decisions as follows: 


“The Report which the Commission has 
prepared is the outcome of two-and-a-half 
years of carefully planned study. In the course 
of this period the Commission has held sessions 
in the capital of every province of Canada 
and at Ottawa. It has had the benefit of the 
collaboration of many of the provincial gov- 
ernments, of the evidence of federal and 
provincial civil servants, of representations 
made by a large number of organizations in 
every province of Canada. The Commission 
has given careful consideration to the requests 
and suggestions presented to it and has also, 
with the assistance of a very able research 
staff, instituted inquiries of its own into the 
financial, economic and social problems which 
came within the scope of its terms of refer- 
ence. 

“The conclusions which the Commission has 
reached are, therefore, not sudden inspirations 
but the result of careful deliberation. The 
Commissioners consider it both remarkable 
and significant that, on questions on which 
the most divergent views are widely and 
tenaciously held both by public men and by 
private citizens, they should have arrived at 
complete agreement. This agreement is not 
the result of compromise or of give and take 
but reflects a sincere unanimity of judgment 
on the great issues which confront the nation. 


Its significance is enhanced by the fact that 
the four Commissioners are men from different 
regions of Canada, men who differ widely in 
background and in training, as well as in 
general outlook; and it is also significant that 
the conclusions which they have reached are 
far from being the views which any one of them 
held at the outset of the inquiry. Whether 
or not the Report will be successful in pre- 
senting clearly and forcefully to others the 
considerations which have carried weight with 
the Commission, and in convincing others of 
the validity of the conclusions which the 
Commissioners have formed, the future alone 
can show. But in drawing attention to the 
changes which have taken place in their own 
views, in the light of the studies which have 
been made, the Commissioners hope that they 
may predispose others to peruse both the 
Report and the research studies which accom- 
pany it before arriving at their final opinion 
as to the merits of the recommendations 
which the Commission has made. * 


Social Services 


In its chapter on social services, the Com- 
mission deals with the problem under five 
main headings, viz.: (1) The Disparity be- 
tween Jurisdiction and Financial Resources; 
(2) The Reallocation of Responsibility in the 
Social Services; (3) State Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health; (4) Social Insurance and Con- 
tributory Social Services; (5) The Financing 
of Provincial and Municipal Social Services. 


Reallocation of Responsibility 


The Commission is quite definite in its de- 
marcation of responsibility in regard to social 
services and declares: 

The experience of the past decade is con- 
clusive evidence that unemployment. relief 
should be a Dominion function. By unem- 
ployment relief we mean relief or aid for un- 
employed employables as distinct from unem- 
ployables. Provincial responsibility for other 
welfare services should continue, and the prov- 
wces should be enabled financially to perform 
these services adequately. Provincial responsi- 
bility for social welfare should be deemed 
basic and general; Dominion responsibility, 
on the other hand, should be deemed an 
exception to the general rule, and as such 
should be strictly defined. But the Dominion 
should be given adequate jurisdiction to per- 
form efficiently whatever responsibilities are 
entrusted to it. 
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Prevention and Relief of Unemployment 


The Commission’s designation of responsi- 
bility in the prevention and relief of unem- 
ployment is contained in part in the following 
paragraphs: 

“The assumption of responsibility by the 
Dominion for relief or aid of unemployed em- 
ployables would entail: (1) complete financial 
responsibility; (2) full control of administra- 
tion. For efficient administration it would also 
be essential :— 


(a) That the Dominion define employability 
for purposes of administering unemploy- 
ment aid. 

(b) That the Dominion have full control of 
administration of unemployment aid. 

(c) That a national employment service be 
established and administered by the 
Dominion without prejudice to the right 
of the province to continue or develop 
an employment service of its own. 

(d) That the Dominion be empowered to 
establish a system of compulsory un- 
employment insurance. 


“The first three of these essentials might or 
might not require constitutional amendments, 
but unemployment insurance is quite another 
matter in view of the recent decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
While the desirability of unemployment in- 
surance as a means of alleviating the burden 
of unemployment is debatable—and we dis- 
cuss this later—it is highly unlikely that any 
province would institute a scheme of insur- 
ance for a group for which the Dominion 
had assumed financial responsibility. Further, 
it is important that the Dominion should be 
able, if it deems desirable, to institute an in- 
surance scheme as part of its general method 
for handling unemployment relief. We recom- 
mend therefore :— 


(1) that all doubts should be removed as 
to the power of the Dominion to pay 
and administer unemployment aid, and 
to establish a national employment ser- 
vice; and 

(2) that the Dominion Parliament be given 
jurisdiction to establish unemployment 
insurance. 


“Jurisdiction in these matters might be made 
concurrent (as in the case of immigration and 


agriculture) or the Dominion might be given 


exclusive jurisdiction over relief for unem- 
ployed employables, the establishment of em- 
ployment offices for this class, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. If the latter course is adopted 
the extent of jurisdiction transferred to the 
Dominion should, however, be clearly and pre- 
cisely defined..... 4 
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The Employment Service 


In regard to the Employment Service, the 
Royal Commission declared that “a national 
employment service under Dominion control 
is a vital link in our proposals.” It 
“thoroughly agreed with the findings and 
recommendations of the National Commission” 
on this point and quoted them as follows: 


“Barly in the Commission’s investigations it 
became evident that the first and most vital 
step necessary to the successful handling of 
employment, re-employment and Aid administra- 
tion problems is the development of more eii- 
cient Employment Services throughout Canada. 
The present Provincial Employment Services 
are in practice unfitted to meet the exigencies 
of the situation. Divided responsibilities and 
diversity of aims between different Provinces; 
unequal development as regards numbers, types 
and functions of local offices; unsuitable loca- 
tions of premises; defects in Provincial bound- 
aries when used as economic administrative 
units, etc., have all tended to result in the Pro- 
vincial Employment Services not being utilized 
fully either by employer or by employee. 

“The provision of a proper link between em- 
ployer and employee; of local advisory councils 
supplementary to local Employment Service 
offices in order to provide focal points for 
attacks on local problems; of means for gauging 
the relative degree of employability of those in 
receipt of Aid, are of pre-eminent importance 
if any real progress is to be achieved in handling 
unemployment problems. Indeed this is the 
experience of other countries also. 

“Bearing in mind the desirability of uni- 
formity of practice where financial Aid for the 
Dominion is in question; of freedom from local 
pressure in adminstration; of a Dominion source 
of local information independent of Province 
or Municipality in respect to unemployment 
assistance, etc., the Commission recommended in 
August, 1936, that the Employment Service be 
administered nationally. In any case the situ- 
ation requires increased and improved service 
which will cost more, but it is recognized that 
national administration in itself would not add 
anything to the total cost to the country as a 
whole. The Commission, however, believes the 
extra cost to the Dominion government of the 
transfer from the Provinces would be more than 
offset by efficiencies and, therefore, economies 
which would result.” 


Provincial Welfare Functions 


Discussing provincial welfare functions the 
report stated: 


“Tt ig fundamental to our recommendations 
that the residual responsibility for social wel- 
fare functions should remain with the prov- 
inces, and that Dominion functions should 
be deemed exceptions to the general rule of 
provincial responsibility. We have recom- 
mended that the Dominion should assume 
responsibility for the prevention and relief of 
unemployment. We shall later discuss the 
special problems of non-contributory old age. 
pensions, public health and social insurance. 
But it is basic that the provinces should be 
deemed responsible for providing for cases of 
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need not actually covered by Dominion ser- 
vices.” 

Examining the main services which would 
remain with the provinces, the report proceeds 
in part as follows: 


“Indigency or ‘Poor Relief’—This is the 
residual category of the social services and 
under our recommendations it covers those 
in need who are not qualified for inclusion on 
the unemployment aid rolls of the Federal 
Government or provided for by other specific 
social services. “Poor relief” has been the 
traditional responsibility of the provinces and 
municipalities, and in our opinion it should so 
remain. Those to be provided for by the 
service will include many who are _ totally 
and even permanently unemployable, many 
who are partially employable but who can- 
not become fully self-supporting and, at any 
given time, men and women who are not 
without some claim to be employable but 
who, for one reason or another, may be re- 
fused a place on the employment rolls of the 
Dominion. It is an essential part of our 
proposal that there should be no _ possible 
doubt as to the exclusive responsibility of the 
provinces for these groups. 

“The assumption by the Dominion of re- 
sponsibility for unemployment aid would 

solve many of the present problems 
of tramsiency and non-residence, both as 
between provinces and as between munici- 
palities in the same province. These problems 
would, however, remain in respect of the pro- 
vincial services of poor relief and medical 
care. It is our hope that the provinces will be 
in a position to deal with these evils within 
the province, as some have already done, 
either by uniform residence rules or by assum- 
ing the cost themselves. By improving the 
provision for the destitute in the poorer 
municipalities within the province, the drift 
of dependent classes to the centres of popu- 
lation might be arrested. As between prov- 
inces the remaining problem of transiency and 
non-residence are matters which could appro- 
priately be dealt with by interprovincial agree- 
ment or at Dominion-Provincial Conferences. 


“Widows’ Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances, 
Child Welfare—These services are, we think, 
of peculiar interest to the province since they 
involve questions of social policy with respect 
to the preservation of the family unit, and the 
care and upbringing of children. Moreover, 
their administration involves detailed super- 
vision which in many cases must be highly 
personal and discretionary in character. On 
both grounds, therefore, we think that they are 
primarily provincial services. 

“It is possible that. all these services might 
be financed in part by social insurance. If 


such a scheme were developed under Dominion 
jurisdiction. the effect would be to lessen 
the costs of these services to the province 
since widows in receipt of annuities from the 
Dominion would stand less in need of pro- 
vincilal assistance. Nevertheless there would 
undoubtedly still remain a residue of widows, 
deserted mothers, and orphans to be pro- 
vided for. These would remain a provincial 
responsibility.” 


Old Age Pensions—Non-Contributory 
and Contributory 


Dealing with old age pensions, the Com- 
mission outlined the special problem of the 
needy aged and the arrangement whereby 
pensions are paid on a basis of the Federal 
government bearing 75 per cent of the cost, 
exclusive of administration, which at present 
is a function of the provinces. Though this 
arrangement had its admitted defects, the 
Commission’ was convinced “that it is more 
satisfactory that the provinces should continue 
to administer non-contributory old age pen- 
sions” though “it could not recommend any 
further financial help to the provinces” in 
view of the fact that “the Federal government 
is already bearing as high a proportion of the 
cost as it can reasonably pay without assum- 
ing control of the administration of the pen- 
sions.” 

Contributory old age pensions —Emphasizing 
the increasing cost of the non-contributory old 
age pension system in Canada (with the 
possibility of it being doubled within 30 years), 
the Commission pointed to the change-over 
(adopted in most countries which had started 
with non-contributory pensions) to pensions 
on a compulsory contributory or insurance 
basis. Taking into account the probable de- 
mand for such action in Canada, the Com- 
mission proceeded to an analysis of systems 
and administration, and recommended “that 
the Dominion be given jurisdiction to institute 
a compulsory system of old age annuities’— 
not immediately but following a recommended 
“general reorganization of the present tax 
structure” when such a system would be fitted 
into the proposed new Financial Plan “more 
equitably to workers and employers alike and 
with less danger of adversely affecting the 
national income.” 

In such a compulsory contributory system, 
it was further recommended that the Domin- 
ion should be empowered to include provision 
for pensions for widows and orphans of 
annuitants and provision for pension on re- 
tirement from industry due to invalidity or 
permanent disability. The Commission further 
pointed out that: 

“Such additional features to a contribu- 
tory old age pensions system are important 
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for promoting social security for dependents 
of workers, and have been widely adopted in 
other countries. We do not think they would 
in any way impair provincial autonomy in 
other social welfare matters, since they would 
simply provide cash benefits to dependents 
(or the annuitant in case of permanent dis- 
ability). Indeed, such provisions in a con- 
tributory old age pension scheme would tend 
to relieve provincial budgets from their present 
burdens for mothers’ allowances and the main- 
tenance of orphan children. 

“But it is clear that a contributory system 
would not entirely supersede the need for non- 
contributory pensions. For many years to 
come no one would have accumulated enough 
to his credit to pay for the minimum pension, 
and this would have to be supplemented. 
There will always be some who, owing to 
irregularity of employment, will not accumu- 
late enough to buy the minimum pension at 
the retiring age; and some who are never wage- 
earners at all and from whom it is impractic- 
able to exact contributions (at double rates 
since they have no employer) by other 
means.” 


State Medicine and Public Health 


The Commission drew attention to the fact 
that “the economic and social changes of the 
past seventy years, which have been briefly 
outlined at the beginning of this section of 
the report, have made necessary state activi- 
ties and state expenditures on health matters 
to an extent undreamed of by the Fathers” 
(of Confederation). 

Enumerating the factors that entered into 
a highly mechanized age, the Commission 
pointed out that these social changes “have 
compelled governments at all levels to be 
concerned with the health of their citizens.” 
The report then observes: 

“Tt may be confidently predicted that the 
health activities of governments are indeed 
only beginning, and that expenditures in this 
field are likely to increase rapidly in Canada, 
especially in the field of preventive medicine, 
and medical aid for the lower income groups 
(either in the form of state medicine and 
hospitalization, or health insurance, or both).” 

Subsequently in this section of its report, 
the Commission presented definite recom- 
mendations in regard to the division of 
functions as between the provinces and the 
Dominion in public health activities. 


Health Insurance 


In view of the fact that “social and econ- 
omic conditions and social outlook differ so 
greatly from province to province,” the Com- 
mission considered it essential that with cer- 
tain exceptions responsibility for providing 
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medical and hospital services and the choice 
of means should be left to the provinces. 

Among the possible means advocated was 
that of health insurance, and the Commission 
adds: 

“The desirability of co-ordinating all medi- 
cal services within the province under pro- 
vincial control is a strong argument against 
the establishment of any scheme which would 
remove any large group within the province 
from provincial responsibility, as a Dominion 
health insurance. scheme would do. Any 
health insurance scheme should be closely co- 
ordinated with other medical services, especi- 
ally with those services providing medical 
assistance for low income groups.” 

The Commission then proceeds to differ- 
entiate between health insurance and un- 
employment insurance and contributory old 
age pensions in their basic factors. In con- 
cluding this section the Commission reports: 

“In yecommending provincial jurisdiction 
over health insurance we are aware of the 
possibility incidental to any social insurance 
scheme put into effect province by province 
that it may result in inequalities of taxes on 
industry as between provinces. We think, 
however, that regional differences in Canada 
militate against an acceptable national scheme. 
But experience with provincial social welfare 
legislation in the past has been that once an 
important reform is instituted in one province 
it has been adopted relatively quickly by 
others. This was the case with workmen's 
compensation; it might well be the case with 
health insurance and, if so, any inequalities 
of tax burdens as between provinces resulting 
therefrom would soon be evened cut. There 
is also the possibility that if certain provinces 
should desire a uniform scheme, administered 
by the Dominion, they could delegate to the 
Dominion the authority to institute such a 
scheme provided that our recommendation for 
general power of delegation..... is im- 
plemented. 

“It must not, of course, be assumed that 
the Commission is in any way recommending 
the adoption of health insurance by the 
provinces. This is clearly a matter of pro- 
vincial policy in which the province should 
have full discretion. .... z 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In regard to workmen’s compensation, the 
Commission indicated its position as follows: 

“Workmen’s compensation is already 
covered by insurance under provincial legis-- 
lation, and there seems to be no valid reason 
for disturbing this arrangement unless it is: 
found that reasons of expediency (e.g. ease 
of collecting all insurance premiums en bloc) 
make it convenient to do so. We recommend, 
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therefore, that the Dominion should have 
power to take over this service in respect of 
any province if requested by that province to 
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do so, but that in the absence of such request, 
the present provincial jurisdiction should be 
continued... . ” 


Unemployment Insurance 


That part of the Commission’s report dealing 
with unemployment insurance is as follows: 


“We have recommended that provision for 
the employable unemployed should become the 
responsibility of the Dominion. It is almost 
ancillary to this recommendation -that ths 
Dominion should have power to enact a meas- 
ure of unemployment insurance in order to 
reduce the burden to its general taxpayers. 
It would be out of place for us to go into 
the multitudinous details which have to be 
settled in any comprehensive scheme of un- 
employment insurance. But there are some 
general observations which can be made. In 
the first place no system of unemployment 
insurance will take care of all the unemploye1 
at all times. There will always be some occu- 
pations which cannot conveniently be brought 
under an insurance plan, always some un- 
employed who have never been employed 
before (e.g. the very young), and always some 
unemployed who have exhausted the benefits 
to which they are entitled. So long as an 
unemployment insurance plan is kept on an 
actuarially sound basis (as contrasted with a 
plan which although called “insurance” is 
really a device for transmitting money raised 
by general taxation or by borrowing) there 
are bound to be many categories of labour 
which will remain outside its scope. In the 
second place, there will always be unemploy- 
ment insurance premiums which in essence 
tax those in safe employment for the benefit 
of those in exposed positions, and yet exempt 
other and richer groups from contribution +0 
this purpose. The problem of seasonal labour 
raises peculiar difficulty in this respect for any 
unemployment insurance program for Canada. 
It 1s probably a counsel of perfection to sug- 
gest that each industry should pay its pre- 
miums at a rate proportionate to the hazard 
of unemployment in it. Yet otherwise “safe 
industries” are taxed to help exposed in- 
dustries. Here, if anywhere, in the field of 
social insurance we find security financed by 
taxes on production disguised as premiums. 
But, in spite of all these considerations, there 
is probably a balance of advantage in favour 
of unemployment insurance and we may ex- 
pect the Dominion to make some experiments 
in this field. Even if our main recommenda- 
tion, that the care of employables who are 
unemployed should be a Dominion function, 
should not be implemented we recommend 
that the Dominion alone should have juris- 
diction over unemployment insurance, for 


there are few provinces with sufficient diversi- 
fication of industry to embark on such an en- 
terprise with any confidence and it would be 
a great hindrance to the mobility of labour 
if men out of work were deterred from leaving 
a province in search of work because in so 
doing they would lose their insurance benefits. 

“Tt is not surprising, therefore, that it has 
been generally recognized that if unemploy- 
ment insurance is to be successful in Canada 
it must be on a national basis. The National 
Employment Commission emphasized that 
‘there are great, indeed decisive, advantages 
in a national, in contrast to a Provincial, 
system’ of unemployment insurance. The | 
Commission des Assurances Sociales de Qué- | 
bec, as early as 1933, pointed out that, although 
it is possible for member states in a federa- 
tion to have schemes of their own, ‘neverthe- 
less elementary prudence urges us to give a 
federal character to insurance against unem- 
ployment.’ In a memorandum submitted +o 
the Executive Council of the Province of 
Quebec in February, 1939, by the Confédéra- 
tion des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, 
Inc., the following paragraph appears: ‘La 
C.T.C.C. tient & redire au gouvernement fédé- 
ral qu’elle est en faveur d’un systéme d’assur- 
ance-ch6mage 4 base contributoire....... 
notamment, en faveur d’une assurance cho-~ 
mage contributoire, établie sur le plan national, 
suivant les recommandations de la Commission 
des Assurances sociales.’ After careful ex- 
amination we are convinced that a system of 
unemployment insurance can be established 
which will in no way interfere with the provi- 
sions of the Quebec Civil Code concerning 
labour contracts and contracts of hiring. In 
our public hearings representations from most 
provinces and from many public bodies sup- 
ported the view that unemployment insurance 
should be within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament. We have no _ hesita- 
tion in so recommending. We think, however, 
that the nature and extent of the federal 
power over unemployment insurance should 
be defined with care and accuracy to prevent 
its extension under the theory of ancillary 
powers. 

“So long as cash payments only are pro- 
vided there is no reason why insurance 
against unemployment resulting from illness 
should not be dealt with along with other 
unemployment, and we recommend that the 
Dominion should have the necessary power to 
do this.” 
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In regard to the type of Unemployment 
Insurance system, Appendix 6 (p. 67) states :— 

“From the economic point of view it might 
be said that if a national system were based 
on flat-rate premiums and benefits it would 
not take into account regional differences in 
real wages. Premiums and benefits that were 
adjusted to Ontario, for instance, would not 
be suitable for the Maritime Provinces. This 
argument would not apply, however, if the 
national system were based on wage-classes 
or on premiums and benefits that were a 
percentage of wages.” 


Jurisdiction in Social Insurance 

The conclusions of the Commission in 
regard to jurisdiction in social insurance were 
expressed as follows:— 

“We have concluded that two types of 
social insurance—unemployment insurance and 
contributory old age pensions—are inher- 
ently of a national character, but health 
insurance and workmen’s compensation are 
not, and that in view of Canadian condi- 
tions, these can be financed and efficiently 
administered by the provinces. It is not 
improbable that in the course of time it may 
be desirable to finance other social services 
by social insurance methods, or that condi- 
tions would warrant national health insur- 
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ance; or a national system of workmen’s 
compensation. It would, therefore, seem 
desirable that rigidity in the matter of juris- 
diction should be avoided. The simplest 
method would appear to be to provide for 
concurrent jurisdiction in social insurance. 
This would enable the Dominion and the 
provinces to adjust their respective responsi- 
bilities over social insurance from time to 
time in accordance with changing conditions. 
In view of the cost of social insurance 
programs, duplication of provincial and 
Dominion services would not likely result 
even if there were concurrent jurisdiction. 

“But it may well be that the simplest 
solution theoretically is not politically 
possible, though this is not for us to judge. 
In the event of concurrent jurisdiction over 
social insurance proving impossible of attain- 
ment, we recommend that the Dominion be 
given exclusive jurisdiction over the two 
services, unemployment insurance and con- 
tributory old age pensions. The general 
provision for a power of delegation by the 
Dominion to the provinces, or vice versa, 
which we recommend later, should provide 
some measure of elasticity in Jurisdiction over 
social insurance, should conditions warrant 
changes later.” 


Labour Legislation 


That section of the Commission’s report 
dealing with labour legislation is as follows :— 

Labour legislation is a convenient term 
covering such subjects as minimum age for 
employment; hours of work; the regulation 
of wages, and provision for minimum wages; 
trade unions and their status; conditions of 
work in factories, mines and _ elsewhere; 
employment offices; conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes; technical educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, and youth training; 
workmen’s compensation; a weekly day of 
rest. Some of these matters have been dealt 
with elsewhere because of their close relation 
to the problems of unemployment and of 
education. 

Labour legislation as such is not mentioned 
in the British North America Act and at 
present jurisdiction over these matters is 
‘divided between the federal and the pro- 
vincial legislatures on lines that are not very 
practical. Roughly speaking the federal jur- 
isdiction is ancillary to jurisdiction in other 
matters, e.g. railways, criminal law, and the 
implementation of treaties under section 132 
of the British North America Act. Pro- 
vincial control over labour matters rests 
largely on provincial jurisdiction over “prop- 
erty and civil rights.” 

The result of this division of authority has 
been concisely stated in a research study 


prepared for this Commission by Professor 
A. E. Grauer:— 


“The comparative survey of labour legis- 
lation in Canada .. . reveals the following 
general facts. First, there is a marked lack 
of uniformity in legislation as between the 
provinces. Second, no single international 
convention has been implemented by all the 
provinces, technically or in substance; and no 
province has put into effect the standards of 
a substantial number of international conven- 
tions. Third, no technique has been worked 
out for co-operation in bringing about more 
uniform standards of labour legislation 
or in implementing international conventions. 
There is nothing in the Canadian field to 
resemble the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in the international field. The device 
adopted by British Columbia in 1921 of pass- 
ing legislation but stipulating that it should 
not come in force until other provinces had 
enacted similar legislation, has not been 
successful.” 

Professor Grauer’s opinion is that, upon the 
basis of the number of conventions of the 
International Labour Organization which have 
been ratified by various governments, Canada 
is relatively a backward country. He points 
out, however, that Canadian workers in fact 
enjoy better conditions than workers in many 
countries such as China and Japan whose 
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records in the implementation of interna- 
tional labour conventions are better than that 
of Canada. From this he concludes that the 
enactment of legislation to implement labour 
conventions is hampered in Canada not by 
unwillingness to improve working conditions, 
but by constitutional difficulties arising from 
the present division of legislative power. The 
Dominion Parliament has, on occasion, been 
willing to act but powerless to do so, while 
individual provinces have been reluctant to 
take any action which might place their 
industries at a disadvantage in comparison 
with industries in other provinces. 

It was contended before this Commission 
that the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment over labour legislation should be con- 
siderably enlarged. One reason is the desire 
for uniformity in these matters throughout 
Canada, and another is the circumstance 
already noted that labour legislation which 
imposes a burden on industry can often be 
delayed in any one province by the argu- 
ment that its adoption would place that 
province at a competitive disadvantage in 
comparison with other provinces. Yet those 
who were most anxious that the Dominion 
Parliament should have power to establish 
minimum standards below which no province 
might fall, were also desirous that any prov- 
ince which wished to establish higher standards 
and felt that it was economically in a position 
to do so, should not be prevented from acting. 

Provincial control over many phases of 
labour legislation is desirable for several 
reasons. The relations of employer and 
employee, and notably such matters as appren- 
ticeship, should conform to the general social 
outlook of the region. Further, situations 
may arise in labour matters in which prompt 
action may be needed and it may often be 
the provincial government which is the better 
able to act promptly and effectively. Men 
with a sense of grievance are naturally in- 
sistent on meeting with those in whose power 
it hes to take effective action to redress the 
grievance. In practice this may mean min- 
isters rather than officials. There are many 
industries in which workers and employers 
find it more convenient to approach the 
provincial government than Dominion min- 


isters in Ottawa. Some of the industrial 
standards acts recently enacted by certain 
provinces require elaborate administrative 


machinery. An intimate knowledge of local 
conditions is requisite if detailed regulations 
are to be applied intelligently and modified 
both intelligently and promptly to meet 
unforeseen contingencies. This point has been 
well illustrated in the case of legislation 
providing for workmen’s compensation and 
for precautions against industrial accidents 
3450—3 


which has long been administered by the 
provinces. Even if the possibility once 
existed of securing more economical admin- 
istration of these types of legislation by 
greater centralization, economies could now 
be effected only at the cost of upsetting a 
considerable volume of provincial legislation. 


Yet in other matters uniformity is desir- 
able. Theoretically, uniformity could be 
achieved by agreement between the prov- 
inces implemented by joint legislation. But 
the difficulties of securing agreement between 
nine provinces and of effecting uniform 
changes in legislation enacted in this way 
are obvious. In labour matters where 
uniformity is desirable there is thus a strong 
case for jurisdiction by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 


Wages, Hours of Labour, Age of 
Employment 


On three subjects in particular, minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and age of employ- 
ment, basic uniformity of legislation through- 
out Canada would be highly desirable. In 
the first place, so long as there are wide 
differences between provincial laws on these 
subjects, there are strong incentives for a 
province with high standards on_ these 
matters to discriminate against the products 
of other provinces with lower standards in 
order to protect both capital and labour 
within the province from unfair competition 
from without. Legislation of this sort almost 
inevitably leads to retaliation, and in any 
case tends to impair freedom of trade 
between provinces. In the second place, 
federal jurisdiction over maximum _ hours, 
minimum wages, and age of employment, 
while not absolutely essential for administra- 
tion of unemployment relief by the Dominion 
would facilitate effective and systematic 
action. Neither in the case of protecting 
internal freedom of trade, nor for purposes 
of handling unemployment relief, would com- 
plete and exclusive jurisdiction over these 
matters be required. It would be sufficient 
if the Dominion had authority to establish 
basic minimum standards in each case, leav- 
ing to each province the power to impose 
such higher standards as it desired. The 
power of the Dominion Parliament in these 
respects should, however, be precisely 
delimited because, as we have pointed out 
in our discussions of the social services, there 
is real danger to provincial autonomy if much 
latitude is left to the courts in deciding what 
legislative power is to be regarded as 
ancillary to a defined federal power. 

The relationship between minimum wages 
and relief is especially close. If wages are 
lower, or a little higher than relief rates, 
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workers will be tempted to leave their 
employment and claim relief. This may be 
especially so in the case of men with large 
families, since their incomes from relief may 
be much higher than their wages if employed. 
Indeed, the test of willingness to work is 
meaningless, except in relation to a wage 
scale. On the other hand, when there is a 
labour surplus, employers may be tempted to 
pay wages below relief rates, leaving the state 
to make up the difference in relief. As was 
pointed out in hearings, this situation 1s 
especially liable to develop in the case of 
part-time employment. If the Dominion 
assumes responsibility for relief of employ- 
ables it would follow that it ought to have 
power to establish basic minimum wages in 
order to protect the taxpayer against abuses 
of relief by employee or employer. 


Enforcement of Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation requires vigilant enforce- 
ment, and in matters in which interprovincial 
friction may give any suspicion that legis- 
lation is not being adequately enforced may 
lead to ill-feeling. In many cases the prov- 
ince is in a far stronger position than the 
Dominion for securing thorough observance 
of the law. For instance, the enforcement 
and modification of rules of safety in factories 
and mines can conveniently be combined with 
workmen’s compensation. On the other hand 
the enforcement of minimum wage legislation 
could probably be very efficiently combined 
with any system of social insurance under 
which premiums were collected which were 
fixed as a percentage of wages. But, in a 
general way, enforcement seems to be appro- 
priately a provincial problem. 


Status of Labour Unions and Jurisdiction 
in Industrial Disputes 


Our discussion of the status of labour 
unions and of conciliation and arbitration must 
be in very general terms. These topics are 
not as closely allied to financial problems as 
are other phases of labour legislation, and 
we have had very little evidence concerning 
them. Such limitations as are imposed on 
the activities of unions of employers or 
employees by the criminal law are matters 
of federal jurisdiction, and the power of the 
Federal Parliament to give labour unions a 
certain status and capacity and to regulate 
the internal rights of their members is 
analogous to its implied power to incor- 
porate companies with Dominion objects. On 
the other hand, the civil rights and liabilities 
of labour unions are, in general, determined 
by the provinces. Some degree of uniformity 
in provincial legislation is highly desirable, 
but its attainment must be by agreement 
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between the provinces as transfer of juris- 
diction on such a subject to the Federal 
Parliament would present insuperable diffi- 


-eulties. We later propose regular Dominion- 


provincial labour conferences and these might 
be a convenient means of facilitating uni- 
formity of provincial legislation in the matter 
of civil rights and liabilities of labour unions. 

Since some industrial disputes are matters 
of merely local concern while others extend 
to two or more provinces the allocation of 
jurisdiction over arbitration and conciliation 
in such disputes presents great difficulties in 
the Canadian as in other federal systems, 
But these difficulties were not apparent in 
1867 and were not foreseen when the British 
North America Act was. drafted. The 
Dominion in 1907 attempted, in the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, to exercise a wider juris- 
diction than is possible under the British 
North America Act by purporting to deal 
with a number of public utilities only some 
of which were under federal jurisdiction. 
Although as a result of litigation in 1925 this 
Act was amended and its scope restricted, it 
cannot be said that it had caused serious 
inconvenience to the provinces while it had 
been believed to be law. All the provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island, subsequently 
passed enabling legislation (as to the con- 
stitutionality of which there appears to be 
some doubt) applying the amended Act to 
disputes within exclusive provincial jurisdic- 
tion. British Columbia has since repealed 
this legislation. But each province has its 
own legislation as well and, therefore, in some 
provinces there are two methods by which 
the same dispute may be dealt with: one 
under the federal Act as extended to the 
province, the other under provincial legisla- 
tion. 

This overlapping of jurisdiction is apt to 
lead to dissatisfaction among employers and 
employees and to friction between govern- 
ments. One side to a dispute may wish to 
call in the Dominion service, the other the 
provincial. It has even happened that both 
have been called in. Even if both sides have 
accepted the same service, the side dissatis- 
fied with the final result may be inclined to 
feel that it would have been better off if 
the other conciliation service had been 
employed. In different disputes in somewhat 
similar industries, decisions based on different 
principles may be reached because the same 
conciliation service is not used. 

In some cases (other than those within the 
legislative competence of the Dominion as 
defined in the Snider Case) a Dominion con- 
ciliation service can achieve beneficial results 
which would not be possible for a provincial 
service. Dominion officers with some knowl- 
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edge of conditions in all provinces may be 
in the best position to handle disputes in 
industries which are found in two or more 
provinces, Such industries may have an 
interprovincial character resulting from the 
existence of labour unions, employers’ asso- 
ciations, or controlling financial interests 
organized on a national scale. Consumers in 
one province may be seriously affected by 
the prolongation of an industrial dispute in 
another province. There are, therefore, possi- 
bilities that different action by different 
provincial services, especially if a dispute is 
In progress at the same time in two or more 
provinces, may prolong industrial unrest and 
attendant economic dislocation. 

We fully recognize that circumstances in 
some provinces will tend to make the range 
of disputes over which authority can con- 
veniently be transferred to the Dominion 
smaller than in others. We recommend, 
therefore, that it should be made _ possible 
for any province to transfer to the Dominion 
jurisdiction over conciliation and arbitration 
in any category of industrial dispute. Should 
a transfer be made it will be important that 
any such category should be clearly defined 
in order that no possibility of dual jurisdiction 
should exist. 


International Labour Conventions 


In one very important respect the situation 
with regard to labour legislation has changed 
completely since Confederation. For the last 
twenty years Canada has been a member of 
the League of Nations and of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Labour con- 
ventions of an international character are 
adopted from time to time and member- 
states of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion are invited to ratify them. Canada 
among other nations has ratified a number of 
these conventions. To give effect to their 
provisions, which are designed to establish 
uniform labour standards throughout the 
world, requires legislation which it is not 
within the competence of the Parliament of 
Canada to enact, and which the provinces 
are under no legal obligation to enact. It 
might have been supposed that on joining 
an international organization a state would 
at once alter its constitution to conform to 
the new relationship so that it could play its 
part effectively in the activities which it 
recognized as desirable. But no such action 
was taken by Canada. This situation is 
entirely unsatisfactory and we recommend 
that the Dominion and the provinces together 
should decide how International Labour Con- 
ventions should be implemented. It seems 
that the best method would be for the proy- 
inces to give to the Parliament of Canada 
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power to implement such international labour 
conventions as the Government of Canada 
has ratified, or may ratify in the future. 


These labour conventions are the work of 
representatives of many countries, and it is 
inconceivable that an international convention 
could be formulated as part of a colourable 
attempt by the Dominion to encroach upon 
provincial jurisdiction. We do not feel, 
therefore, that (if the Dominion is given full 
power to implement these international labour 
conventions) there is any legitimate cause 
for fear that this method will be used for 
the purpose of invading provincial rights. It 
is true that existing provincial jurisdiction 
may be curtailed to some extent, but only 
in cases in which a large number of sovereign 
states have agreed to accept uniform labour 
standards, which they consider should prevail 
throughout the whole world. 


The same considerations do not apply to 
the power to implement treaties which may 
be concluded between Canada and some other 
single country, and what we have said about 
the jurisdiction to implement international 
labour conventions must not be taken to 
apply to the more general issue of legislative 
competence to implement Canadian treaties, 
which we consider is outside our terms of 
reference. A number of submissions made to 
the Commission argued that the recent acces- 
sion of Canada to the status of a fully self- 
governing nation required that the Dominion 
Parliament should have power to implement 
such treaties as Canada’s international status 
enabled her to conclude. In these submis- 
sions the inability to implement international 
labour conventions was quoted as a striking 


example of the difficulties arising from the 


absence of such a power. Our proposal that 
the Dominion Parliament should have power 
to implement these conventions will meet this 
particular difficulty, but it does not touch the 
more general issue raised in these submissions. 


Dominion-Provincial Labour Conferences 


We have already referred to the lack of 
uniformity in labour standards among the 
provinces, and have pointed out the undesir- 
ability of undue centralization of jurisdiction 
as a means of effecting uniformity. The 
alternative method is co-operation and 
agreement among the provinces on labour 
standards, but heretofore there has been no 
particular means for facilitating co-operation, 
and it has, therefore, been lacking. There is 
also lack of co-operation between the 
Dominion and the provinces in labour matters 
generally. As we point out elsewhere a 
similar situation has hitherto existed in the 
matter of Company Law, but this condition 
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seems to have been remedied by co-operation 
between companies branches of provincial 
governments and the Dominion Secretary of 
State’s Department to work out a uniform 
Companies Act. We think that much could 
be done to promote uniformity in labour 
legislation in a similar way by co-operation 
among the Departments of Labour of various 
governments. Moreover, there are many 
other labour matters in which all govern- 
ments, including the Dominion, have a 
common interest, as, for example, the admin- 
istration of labour legislation, investigation 
and research in labour problems, and the 
preparation of statistics in labour matters. 


The situation appears to call for regular 
conferences of representatives of Labour 
Departments. A conference of this sort did 
indeed meet in May, 1938, and appears to 
have been highly successful. We commend 
this step, and we think that annual confer- 
ences, either of officials of Labour Depart- 
ments meeting in a separate conference, or 
as part of a general and regular Dominion- 
Provincial Conference should be carefully 
considered by the appropriate authorities. 
Such a conference should go far to facilitate 
uniformity in labour legislation and _ to 
promote a better understanding among gov- 
ernments of their respective labour problems. 
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Conclusions 


It will be convenient to summarize here 
our conclusions and recommendations :— 


1.In order to protect the principle of 
freedom of trade between provinces and to 
facilitate the handling of relief for employ- 
ables by the Dominion, the Dominion Par- 
liament should have jurisdiction to establish 
basic minimum wages and maximum hours of 
labour, and to fix the age of employment, 
leaving to any province jurisdiction to raise 
minimum wages, lower hours of labour, or 
raise the age of employment if it so desires. 
But, as noted previously, the powers of Par- 
liament should be precisely defined in order 
to protect the autonomy of the provinces. 

2. In the case of industrial disputes, prov- 
inces should be empowered to delegate juris- 
diction to the Dominion over any category 
of industrial disputes now within provincial 
jurisdiction. 

3. The Dominion should be empowered to 
implement any labour conventions of the 
International Labour Organization. It should 
be understood, however, that we do not here 
make any recommendations with respect to 
treaties in general. 

4, Frequent and regular conferences should 
be held between Dominion and provincial 
Departments of Labour. 


Reduction of Accidents in the Lumbering Industry of Northern 
Ontario Considered 


Thirty operators, members of the Lumber- 
men’s Safety Association, from Cochrane, 
Hearst and Timmins, met recently to con- 
sider ways and means of reducing the number 
of accidents in the lumbering industry. 


Many subjects were discussed at the meet- 
ing including: accident prevention methods; 
first aid to the injured, and infirmaries; 
medical and hospital services and rehabilita- 
tion of the injured. Many of the operators 
spoke on their individual methods of coping 
with the hazards of accidents. 

Dr. W. S. Barnhart, of Ottawa, general 
manager of the association and chief medical 
officer, told of a rehabilitation clinic being 
operated by the industry at Ottawa. (LaBour 
Gazerts, February, 1939, page 122). 

“This clinic might be described as a com- 
bination lumber camp and a hospital,” said 
Dr. Barnhart. “Camp discipline is maintained 
and the men are given thereapeutical treat- 
ments which have, in time, brought even 


stubborn cases around to normal. We have 
had knee and arm and joint injuries of all 
kinds at this clinic and men who, it appeared, 
would be on compensation for a long, long 
time, have been able to go back to their jobs. 


“At this camp,” continued Dr. Barnhart, 
“the patients cut all their own cordwood 
and do their own work. They have a club- 
room and a radio and gymnastic equipment 
for exercise. They are free to leave if they 
wish but it is impressed upon them that they 
are there for their own good and that their 
departure is considered by the Compensation 
Board similarly to refusal of treatment—and 
so their compensation is cut off.” 


Dr. Day and Dr. McInnis spoke briefly. 
Both thought that examination of employees 
prior to their employment by lumber com- 
panies, was a good thing. Both too were of 
the opinion that men qualified in first aid 
work should be in all lumber and timber 
camps. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA, MANITOBA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN IN 1940 


Nova Scotia 


T the recent session of the Nova Scotia 

Legislature from March 5 to April 13 
amendments were made in the three statutes 
relating to mines to change the name of the 
Department administering them and to pro- 
vide for a Chief Inspector. Under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, commissioners are 
no longer limited to a ten-year term; dental 
treatment may be given in certain cases and 
silicosis in some circumstances is recognized 
as an industrial disease. To the Housing 
Commission Act were added provisions dealing 
with low rental housing projects. 

Mining 

Some amendments were made in the labour 
provisions of the Mines Act. The definition 
now includes Chief Inspector as well as In- 
spector. Both of these and the deputy in- 
spector hold office during pleasure and are to 
inspect mines belonging to or under licence or 
lease from the Crown to see that the mines 
are effectively worked and to report from 
time to time to the Minister. 

In line with this amendment the definition 
of Inspector in the Coal Mines regulation Act 
now includes Chief Inspector. He may dele- 
gate powers to the inspectors and deputy 
inspectors. 

A new provision in the Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Regulation Act requires every 
person entering a mine to wear a protective 
hat of a design provided by the inspector. 

Amendments in the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act and the Metalliferous Mines and Quarries 
Regulation Act, as well as the Mines Act 
change the name of the department adminis- 
tering them from Department of Public Works 
and Mines to the Department of Mines. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act stipulates that the Commis- 
sioners are to hold office “during good 
behaviour” instead of for 10 years with power 
in the Governor in Council to dismiss them 
for cause. The age limit of 75 years is un- 
changed. 

Silicosis is recognized as an_ industrial 
disease within the meaning of the Act when 
the workman has been a resident of Nova 
Scotia for at least five years and has been 
exposed to silica dust in his employment in 
the coal mining industry of the province for 
periods amounting in all to at least five years 
preceding his disablement. Silicosis is de- 


fined as “a characteristic fibrotic condition of 
the lungs caused by the inhalation of silica 
dust.” The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
may employ qualified experts in determining 
whether or not and to what degree a work- 
man has been disabled by silicosis and no 
decision is to be arrived at until the workman 
has been under observation of competent 
persons for at least six months. If it appears 
that the workman has been exposed to silica 
dust elsewhere than in Nova Scotia before 
working in the province for the periods 
making up the five years the compensation is 
to be reduced by the proportion that the 
period he has worked elsewhere so exposed 
bears to the total period he has worked so 
exposed. 

Where there is a private arrangement for 
the furnishing of medical care to workmen and 
under the Act the Board is not liable for 
medical care to such workmen, it is now 
provided that the Board is liable to furnish 
dental treatment if the attending physician 
considers such treatment urgently necessary. 


Employment of Non-Residents of Province 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act is again con- 
tinued in force for another year to May 1, 
1941. The Act forbids any person or corpora- 
tion employing 25 or more workers to hire a 
person who has not been a resident of the 
province for at least a year, unless the person 
so hired produces a certificate from the 
Government Employment Agent or Municipal 
Clerk in the place where he is to be employed 
stating that there are no unemployed residents 
capable of doing and willing to do the work. 


Relief 

The Municipal Act as amended and con- 
solidated is to come into force on proclama- 
tion. There is no change in the provisions 
allowing municipal councils to enforce the 
support of the poor by polling districts and to 
determine by resolution that the expenses 
of the support of all poor persons having a 
settlement in any poor district in the munici- 
pality are to be borne by the municipality and 
not by the respective poor districts in which 
such persons have a settlement. 


Early Closing of Shops 
Also unchanged is the provision in the 
Municipal Act, which was added in 1983, 
allowing the council to make by-laws pro- 
viding for the closing on certain days during 
certain hours for the whole or any part of the 
year of all or any class or classes of shops, or 
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places in which goods are exposed or offered 
for sale by retail in the municipality. 


Housing 


A new division called Part II has been added 
to the Housing Commission Act. It applies 
to companies formed with the object of erect- 
ing, renting and managing low rental houses. 
The amount payable by the company in 
dividends is limited to five per cent per annum. 
The Housing Commission may encourage and 
promote the formation of companies eligible 
to receive loans in aid of low rental housing 
projects under the Dominion National Hous- 
ing Act 1938. The Governor in Council may 
waive the payment of all fees payable by any 
such company under the Nova Scotia Com- 
panies Act or any other fees or taxes payable 
under any other Act or Acts of the Legislature 
as long as any loan remains unpaid. Any city 
in which such a company proposes to carry 
out a low rental housing scheme may concede 
a reduction in taxes of all kinds, including 
school taxes, levied in respect of the property 
owned by such company, to a maximum of one 
per cent of the cost of construction of the 
houses built under the project. No taxes are 
to be levied on the income of any such com- 
pany until it has repaid any loan. 
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Any city may make an agreement with a 
company that, if at any time before a loan has 
been fully paid its net earnings are insuffi- 
cient to make the semi-annual payments of 
principal and interest due under the loan, the 
city will forego all taxes payable at the time 
or thereafter by the company, or such smaller 
amount as will enable the company to make 
the payments in full. Further, a city which 
has exercised, or has passed a resolution of its 
intention to exercise any option to acquire the 
project of any such company may enter into 
an agreement with the Provincial Govern- 
ment, whereby the Province agrees to pay 
semi-annually any part of the amount of the 
semi-annual payments due in respect of such 
a loan which have not been paid by the city. 


Credit Unions 

The Credit Union Societies Act is amended 
specifically to provide that no credit union 
may change its own name except by resolu- 
tion passed by two-thirds of its “members 
present at a general meeting called for the 
purpose and with the approval of the Gover- 
nor in Council. The Registrar may as before 
change the name of a credit union if “it 
appears to him that the name is or res- 
sembles that of any other credit union or 
company or is on any ground objectionable. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba legislature, in session from 
February 20 to April 5, amended the Acts 
relating to strikes and lockouts, fair wages, 
civil service superannuation, trade schools, 
mines, unemployment relief and the recovery 
of wages. The Employment of Female Labour 
Act of 1913, which prohibited the employment 
of women by Orientals but which had never 
been proclaimed in force, was repealed. A 
resolution was passed concerning interpro- 
vincial highway transport taxation. 


Freedom of Association 


The section of the Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act dealing with freedom of asso- 
ciation was amended to make it an offence 
for any person, in contravention of the sec- 
tions of the Act recognizing the right of 
employers and employees to organize and the 
right to bargain individually or collectively, 
to attempt by intimidation to compel an 
employee to belong to or continue as a 
member of a union or @ voluntary association 
of employees or for any person to restrain 
any employee from belonging to or con- 
tinuing as a member of a union or associa- 
tion. The section thus amended referred 
only to the matter of joining or refraining 
from joining such an association. The Bill 
as introduced in the legislature contained a 


subsection stipulating that a union consisting 
of a majority of the employees of an employer 
or employers should have the right to 
negotiate on behalf of the employees and 
that should a dispute arise as to the rights 
of a union under this provision it should be 
deemed a labour dispute subject under the 
Act to conciliation and investigation. This 
clause was struck out by the legislature. 


Fair Wages 


Amendments in the Fair Wage Act are 
designed to prevent the purpose of the Act 
being defeated through the formation of 
partnerships or otherwise. The definition of 
an employee now includes any one perform- 
ing labour on public or private works who 
undertakes it either alone or as a member 
of a partnership under contract with the 
owner, contractor or sub-contractor. In’ so 
far as such person employs labour, however, 
he is to be considered an employer. “Wages” 
in the case of such a person is defined as 
any compensation fixed by contract or other- 
wise. New sections provide that any arrange- 
ment made by an owner, contractor or sub- 
contractor with such an employee to defeat 
or circumvent the Act or any order made 
under the Act, in so far as it relates to public 
or private works within the scope of the 
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statute, is null and void. Any contract in- 
volving lower remuneration than would be 
paid in wages is to be prima facie evidence of 
evasion. Another new clause declares that 
nothing in the Act is to impair the right of an 
employee to recover wages by civil action 
except in so far as an order has been made 
under the Wages Recovery Act. 


Mines 


Sections of the Mines Act of 1930 which 
gave force to the regulations of 1928 and 
others made under the Act of 1913 were 
repealed from June 1. New regulations are 
reported elsewhere in this issue of The 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Trade Schools 


The Trade Schools Regulation Act of 1988, 
but still unproclaimed, was amended as to 
the registration of schools, the status of trade 
schools outside the province and the powers 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
make regulations. 


Unincorporated associations operating trade 
schools are brought within the Act and are 
required to be registered. Trade schools out- 
side the province must now be registered 
themselves instead of their agents and are 
not permitted to sue in Manitoba for pay- 
ment for any course of instruction unless 
registered. It is declared an offence for any 
trade school to sell a course of instruction 
which is not specified in the certificate of 
registration. The power of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to prescribe suitable 
examiners to conduct examinations before 
diplomas may be granted to students in 
specified trade schools has been extended to 
include all such schools and a new provision 
permits the making of regulations as to the 
form which such a diploma should take. A 
new section forbids the use of any document 
or designation which purports to indicate 
competency in any trade unless approved by 
the Act. 

Unemployment Relief 


The provisions of the Unemployment Relief 
Loan Act, 1933, which enables the province 
to finance unemployment relief by means of 
borrowed money and by use of the Con- 
solidated Fund and permits municipalities to 
borrow for relief purposes have been extended 
to April 30, 1941. 


Wages of Domestic Servants 


An amendment in the Wages Recovery Act 
provides that a person may not be summarily 
committed to gaol for non-payment of an 
order in respect of the wages of a domestic 
servant until he has first been given notice 
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of a hearing. The employer must now pay 
the costs occasioned by his default as well 
as the amount of the order. 


Civil Service Superannuation 


The Civil Service Superannuation Act as 
amended makes provision for the continued 
application of the Act to employees who enlist 
for war service and to employees on leave 
of absence under certain conditions as well as 
clarifying several parts of the Act. 

An employee who becomes a member of 
the Allied Forces after August 31, 1939, and 
who returns to his work within three months 
of his discharge is to be considered for the 
purposes of the fund as having been con- 
tinuously employed and in receipt of an 
annual salary equal to that received imme- 
diately prior to his enlistment. Such a person 
is not required to make any contribution to 
the fund during his war service and the three 
months’ period before his re-engagement, but 
the Government is to continue to make con- 
tributions on the basis of his salary imme- 
diately before enlistment. Any deficiency in 
the fund on account of war causes is to be 
made up after an actuarial valuation which is 
to take place within 18 months after the 
termination of the war. Where an enlisted 
employee becomes totally or permanently 
disabled as a result of service in the present 
war he is to be subject to the provisions of 
the Act for disabled employees unless the 
effect of such a grant would be to reduce the 
amount of any pension he might receive from 
the Dominion Government. To secure greater 
uniformity with these new provisions the 
section providing for the counting of service 
performed during the Great War has been 
changed and now declares that continuity of 
service is to be deemed unbroken only in 
the case of those employees who returned to 
their work after six months from their 
discharge instead of at any subsequent date. 

A new section makes provision for con- 
tinuing as contributors to the Fund at their 
election, Government employees loaned to 
another Government or to a university or 
public corporation. 

Provision is made also for an annual allow- 
ance for an employee of 15 or more years’ 
service retired on account of illness or dis- 
ability which does not amount to total and 
permanent disability. The section of the 
Act which provides that certain employees 
shall receive an allowance of not less than 
$360 per annum and in no case shall exceed 
two-thirds of his average annual salary does 
not apply to disability allowances; which are 
subject to review by the board and may be 
cancelled or suspended by it, or in the case 
of limited disability may be increased to the 
amount of the total disability allowance. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations providing for including in 
the scheme on their graduation, student 
attendants and pupil nurses in mental institu- 
tions on May 1, 1939, such inclusion dating 
from the beginning of their training, and for 
the retroactive inclusion of those persons con- 
nected with boards, commissions or corpora- 
tions newly designated as civil servants under 
the provisions of the Act. 


Resolutions 
A resolution passed on April 4 in favour of 
uniformity of legislation concerning transport 
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facilities throughout the Dominion especially 
with regard to taxation and regulation of bus 
and truck traffic declared that the lack of 
uniformity in provincial laws is partly respon- 
sible for the wide divergence in working con- 
ditions between road and rail transport 
workers and that if bus and truck traffic were 
placed on a basis comparable to the operating 
conditions of the railways the economic 
resources of the Dominion would be more 
effectively utilized. The motion directed that 
the matter should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Dominion-Provincial Conference. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, in session 
from February 8 to March 16, revised the 
Minimum Wage Act, provided for superan- 
nuation for members of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, amended the Industrial 
Standards Act, the City Act and laws relating 
to the attachment of debts, regulation of 
factories, hours of labour in fire departments, 
municipal health services, schools, teachers’ 
superannuation, weekly half-holidays, motor 
vehicles, vocational education and unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act, as revised and 
amended, applies to both male and female 
workers and it is no longer necessary to extend 
its application to male workers by order in 
council. As formerly, the statute has to do 
with employment in cities and in those por- 
tions of the province to which its provisions 
have been, or may be, extended by order 
in council. In October, 1939, the Act was 
declared to apply to Estevan and Melville 
and territory within a five-mile radius of those 
towns. 

The direct industrial application of the 
Act appears to be somewhat broader than 
that of the repealed statute. The latter ap- 
plied to factories and shops, “shop” being 
defined as a place where goods are exposed 
or offered for sale by retail or auction and any 
place used in connection with the sale of 
goods by retail and included a mail order 
house, hotel, boarding or rooming house hav- 
ing more than five beds for boarders or lod- 
gers, a restaurant in which meals are served 
daily, for a consideration, to more than five 
persons, refreshment room, barber shop, beauty 
parlour and the place of business of a tobac- 
conist or news agent. By order in council 
the former Act could be applied to any busi- 
ness, trade or occupation and for the purposes 
of the Act the place where such business or 
occupation was carried on became a “shop”. 
The revised Act relates to employees in a fac- 


tory, shop or other premises. A “shop” in- 
cludes a place where goods are sold by whole- 
sale and where goods are stored pending sale 
as well as the places mentioned in the 1937 
Act. “Other premises” is defined to include 
certain places to which the former Act had 
been extended, such as a place where a ware- 
housing or cartage business was carried on 
and theatres and dance halls as well as bow- 
ling alleys, billiard rooms, skating rinks and 
places to which the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council declared the Act to apply. 


The Minimum Wage Board is to continue 
to consist of five members, including two 
women, and after determining the amount 
of wages needed in relation to the necessary 
cost of living and reasonable hours of labour, 
the Board may make orders fixing maximum 
hours of work, subject to the Factories Act, 
establishing the minimum wages to be paid 
for such number of hours and for short time 
and overtime, the maximum charge which an 
employer may make for board and lodging, 
and the minimum period to be allowed for 
meals. The board may classify and deter- 
mine the number or proportion of parttime, 
inexperienced or handicapped employees and 
apprentices to be allowed in any establish- 
ment, and fix special wage rates for these 
classes. As heretofore, orders of the Board 
may be general in their application or may 
be restricted to a specified area. 


New provisions require the employer to 
produce registers of wages and hours for exam- 
ination on request of any persons having the 
written authority of the Minister and stipu- 
late that an employer must give a week’s 
notice of termination of employment to any 
employee with three months’ or more con- 
tinuous service instead of six as in the old 
Act. In addition to the penalty for which 
he is liable, an employer convicted of paying 
wages at a rate lower than the minimum 
fixed by the Board may be ordered to pay 
not only the difference between the amount 
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actually paid and that to which the em- 
ployee was entitled but also a reasonable 
counsel fee not exceeding $25 to the com- 
plainant’s solicitor. 

An amendment in the School Act, which 
comes into force on July 1, 1940, sets a 
minimum salary of $700 per year for teachers 
except in cases where the Minister of Educa- 
tion grants permission to pay a smaller salary 
for a specified time. 


Factories 


The Factories Act was amended to provide 
that where a time other than Mountain Stan- 
dard Time is in common use in a municipality 
any reference in the Act to time shall, so 
far as that municipality is concerned, be 
deemed to be a reference to the time actually 
in use. 

Hours of Labour 


An amendment in the Fire Departments 
Two-platoon Act extends it to all cities hay- 
ing a population of 10,000 or over. Such ex- 
tension was possible under an amendment of 
1939 but cities of from 10,000 to 15,000 popu- 
lation were permitted to contract out by 
by-law passed within eight months of the 
date (April 1, 1940) on which the amending 
Act came into force. 

To the Weekly Half-holiday Act was added 
a section which is retroactive to July 1; 1939. 
This Act requires that in cities of 7,000 
population and over, all shops, other than those 
exempted under the Act shall close at 12 
o’clock noon on Wednesdays between April 
1 and August 31 in each year. The new 
section provides that where a shop includes a 
mail order department, the Commissioner of 
Labour, on application of the employer, may 
grant permission for the weekly half-holiday 
in that department on a day other than 
Wednesday. 

An amendment in the City Act also relates 
to the closing of shops. The city council had 
in the original Act wide powers to regulate 
the hours during which any classes of shops 
must remain closed and also to designate one 
day during the week in the period May 1 to 
September 30 on which they must be closed 
at 12 noon or later. This has been amended 
to provide that any particular class of shops 
may be ordered closed on a day differing 
from that applying to others. The amend- 
ment also stipulates that a by-law may pre- 
scribe conditions under which gasoline, oil 
and grease may be sold in garages when 
automobile filling stations are closed in 
accordance with a civic by-law. 

Several changes made in the Industrial 
Standards Act came into force on May 1. -A 
schedule of wages and hours made binding 


under the Act may now prescribe the number 
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or proportion of part-time employees of any 
employer. It is binding upon a person who, 
though not engaged in the industry referred 
to in the schedule, is directly or indirectly 
responsible for payment of wages to an em- 
ployee to whom the schedule applies, or to 
any other person, for work ordinarily done 
by employees in the industry referred to in 
the schedule. Such a person is to be con- 
sidered an employer for the purpose of the 
penalty section of the Act. It is also binding 
upon one who performs for wages work 
ordinarily done by employees of the industry 
whether or not such person is an employee 
in that industry and whether or not the work 
is done for an employer to whom the schedule 
applies, and such a person is included as an 
employee for the purpose of the penalty sec- 
tion. These provisions do not apply to work 
done on a private dwelling occupied by the 
employer, or to work done on premises owned 
or occupied by the employer by his regular 
employees if the work consists of minor re- 
pairs specified by regulation for the purpose 
of this provision. 


Superannuation 


Amendments in several statutes have to do 
with pensions for teachers, civic employees 
and persons employed by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Ags regards teachers a 
new exception to the requirement of cuyn- 
tinuous service for eligibility for super- 
annuation under the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1935, was made in the case of persons 
serving in His Majesty’s forces during the 
present war providing such persons return to 
the teaching profession in Saskatchewan 
within two years after the close of the war. 
This service is to be reckoned as contribu- 
tory teaching service provided contributions 
are paid into the fund on the basis of the 
last salary received as a teacher and is to 
apply to women engaged in war service. 
Boards of trustees are permitted by amend- 
ments in the School Act, Secondary Education 
Act and Vocational Education Act to pay 
these contributions to the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Commission. 


Amendments in the Secondary Education 
Act and Vocational Education Act provide 
that the board of trustees of a district situated 
wholly or partly within a city, which has or 
may set up a superannuation scheme for civic 
employees, may arrange with the city for the 
inclusion of non-teaching employees in this 
scheme and may pay the contributions re- 
quired of an employer. The City Act is 
amended in line with these changes. A similar 
provision is made by a new clause in the School 
Act with respect to boards of town districts 
situated wholly or partly in a city. 
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A superannuation scheme for employees of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board who are 
not covered by the Public Service Super- 
annuation Act was embodied in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board Superannuation Act in 
force on March 1, 1940. Provision is made 
for compulsory retirement at the age of 65 
for men and 60 for women and for retirement 
at the discretion of the Board of men at 60 
and women at 55 after 35 years’ continuous 
service. The Board may retain an employee, 
with his consent, for five years after retire- 
ment age and in all cases must give six 
months’ notice to those about to be retired. 

Allowances payable after a minimum of 10 
years’ service amount to one-fiftieth of the 
average yearly salary for every year of con- 
tinuous service after February 29, 1940, not 
to exceed 35. The maximum allowance is 
$2,000 or not more than the final annual 
salary of the superannuate concerned and the 
minimum allowance is $300. Special provis- 
ion is made for persons reaching retirement 
age before having served 10 years after the 
coming into effect of the Act and for allow- 
ances to widows, children and dependent 
relations of retired employees. 

The scheme is to be financed from a fund 
accumulated by a 4 per cent monthly 
deduction from the salary of each employee 
affected, although after 35 years of continuous 
service no further contributions are required. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board is to 
administer the Act and has various discretion- 
ary powers including the determination of the 
application of the Act to employees and of the 
average salary upon which the allowance is to 
be based. The Board may make regulations 
for carrying out the Act subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Unemployment Relief 


A number of changes were made in the 
Direct Relief Act, 1936. Where a resident of 
a rural municipality has moved to an urban 
municipality and thas received aid or relief 
from the former at any time within the three 
months prior to his departure or from the 
latter at any time within three months of 
his arrival, he is to be deemed to retain his 
residence until he has resided for two years 
in the urban municipality. 

New provisions are made for the return of 
indigents to their municipality of residence. 
Formerly, such return was to be effected at 
the request of the municipality and if the 
indigent refused to return he might be re- 
moved on the order of a magistrate, costs of 
removal in all cases being recoverable from 
the municipality of residence. Under the new 
sections where an application for aid or relief 
is made by the resident of a municipality, the 
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municipality of residence or the municipality 
in which such person actually resides or the 
Director of Relief may, by written notice, re- 
quire him to return to and reside in the muni- 
cipality of residence during the time that aid 
or relief is required. The muncipality of resi- 
dence is to furnish reasonable facilities for 
transportation of such person and his de- 
pendants and effects and provide _ living 
quarters fit for human habitation. If the 
notice is not complied with within 15 days 
an order may be obtained from a police 
magistrate or two justices of the peace re- 
quiring the resident to comply with the notice 
within a fixed period. 

A new section forbids a municipality to grant 
aid or relief to an indigent not actually residing 
in the municipality without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. The Minister is empowered to exercise 
any of the functions and take any proceedings 
which a municipal council may exercise or 
take under the Act. An amendment in the 
section enabling the Director or an official of a 
municipality to demand information from any 
person, bank or corporation whom it believes 
to have paid or to be liable to pay money to 
any person in receipt of relief now covers 
money paid or payable to any dependent or 
agent of the applicant or recipient of relief. 

Penalty clauses are also added under which 
a prison term not exceeding six months may 
be imposed for contravention of the Act or of 
any order made under its authority. Any per- 
son who knowingly gives false information 
or conceals information in order to obtain re- 
lief for himself or another person is liable to a 
fine of not more than $200 and costs and in 
default of payment a prison term not exceed- 
ing six months. 

The Relief Act, 1935, was amended by re- 
pealing the section providing that the Act 
should expire on March 31, 1940. This Act 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to enter into agreements with the Government 
of Canada and with cities, towns and villages 
respecting relief measures, to pay an agreed 
proportion of the cost and to undertake such 
measures alone or with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and cities, towns and villages. 

Another statute cancelled outstanding in- 
debtedness of the residents of mumerous 
specified communities in the distressed areas 
under the various relief Acts to their local 
governments in respect of advances made for 
direct relief or for the maintenance of live- 
stock during stated periods, while the in- 
debtedness of the local governments to the 
Provincial Treasurer in respect of the same 
causes and for the same periods was likewise 
cancelled. 

An amendment in the Attachment of Debts 
Act provides that where debts are sued for or 
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judgment recovered on account of sums re- 
coverable by a municipality or the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs under the provisions of 
the Local Improvement Districts Relief Act, 
exemption of a part of the salary or wages 
of the debtor, as provided under other cir- 
cumstances, shall not apply. 


Education 


An amendment in the Secondary Education 
Act gives a new power to boards of trustees 
to set up night classes and engage instructors. 
A grant from the provincial government may 
be obtained amounting to 40 per cent of -the 
teachers’ salaries, but not exceeding $2 per 
teacher per night. 


Miscellaneous 


The Industrial Development Board Act was 
amended to authorize the Board to appoint 
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special committees, cdnsisting of members of 
the Board or non-members or both, and 
delegate to them such duties as it deems 
expedient. Formerly, such committees were 
to consist only of Board members. 


The Act amending the Municipal Medical 
and Hospital Services Act, 1939, provides that 
in a municipality which has made a by-law 
to provide for health services the requirement 
that the head of a family must pay the tax 
for the dependent members of the family has 
been extended to cover any dependent person 
residing with him whether or not this person 
is a member of the family. Where a person 
becomes resident in the municipality after 
October 31 he is now required to pay the tax 
only for that portion of the fiscal year in which 
he is so resident. The fiscal year commences 
October 1. 





RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages and Hours of Labour in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


and British Columbia—Miners in Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan— 


Workmen’s Compensation in British Columbia 


[* Quebec an order was passed governing 

wages, hours and other labour conditions 
in forest operations, and two rules of inter- 
pretation relating to Order 4 were published 
as well as notices concerning the zones 
referred to in the order. New regulations 
under the Manitoba Mines Act contain pro- 
visions relating to hours of labour and the 
safety and health of workmen, while the 
minimum wage rates set for mine workers 
in Saskatchewan are revised. In British 
Columbia new minimum wage orders were 
issued governing painters and decorators in 
Vancouver and district, and carpenters in 
Nanaimo and Alberni, Annual registration 
fees for certain classes of workmen in Alberta 
have been rescinded during any year the 
person affected is in active service. In British 
Columbia pneumoconiosis is now among the 
industrial diseases compensated for under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Alberta Boilers Act and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


An Order in Council gazetted May 15 
exempts pressure welders, engineers and 
welders from the payment of annual regis- 
tration fees under the above Acts during any 
year in which they are in active military 
Service, upon filing confirmation of their 
enlistment with the Department of Public 
Works, 


3450—43 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order No. 71 under this Act regu- 
lates wages for painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers in Vancouver, Point Grey, New 
Westminster, Burnaby, West Vancouver and 
the City and District of North Vancouver, 
and is to become effective on June 1. 

Subject to the provision of the Act which 
allows the Board of Industrial Relations to 
classify employees as handicapped, part-time 
or apprentices and to permit the payment of 
lower rates to such persons, and to exempt 
apprentices indentured under the Apprentice- 
ship Act as well as persons permanently em- 
ployed in maintenance work, the minimum 
hourly rate for employees in thig trade is set 
at 75 cents. Every employer is required to pay 
wages and salaries at least as often as semi- 
monthly, each payment to include the total 
amount due up to a date not more than seven 
days earlier. 

Two Orders, Nos. 72 and 73, relating to car- 
penters on Vancouver Island became effective 
on May 27 and apply to the areas which lie 
within a radius of five miles from the centres 
of the cities of Alberni and Nanaimo respec- 
tively. A minimum rate of 75 cents per hour 
is fixed for workers engaged in carpentry 
work connected with new construction or the 
alteration of buildings, except duly indentured 
apprentices, persons who may be classed as 
apprentices or handicapped employees under 
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the authority of the Act, and permanent em- 
ployees doing maintenance work in industrial 
and manufacturing establishments and public 
or private buildings. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


A regulation of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of April 11 added pneumoconiosis 
to the list of diseases for which compensation 
is payable when it is contracted by a workman 
engaged in monument lettering and setting, 
stone dressing and cutting, sand-blasting, 
reduction and smelting of ores, and the manu- 
facture of alabastine, lime and gypsum. 


Manitoba Mines Act 


Regulations governing the operation of mines 
in Manitoba were approved by a recent Order 
in Council and supersede those of 1928. The 
new rules have been enlarged to conform more 
closely with modern practice and are broadly 
similar to those of other provinces. 

A significant change lies in the prohibition 
of the employment of boys under 16 above 
eround or of those under 18 below ground 
and of girls and women in or about any mine 
or metallurgical works except those in a 
technical, clerical or domestic capacity. The 
minimum age for the operation of elevators 
and cranes is 18 and where a hoisting machine 
is used for handling men it is 21. The rules 
do not cover maximum working hours, except 
in regard to persons operating engines used for 
hoisting men or materials. For this class of 
labour, @ maximum of eight hours per day is 
set, except that where a regular hoistman is 
absent from work and no competent sub- 
stitute is available extra time up to four hours 
per day for ten days may be worked, and that 
where the mine does not operate continuously 
on a three-shift system the hoistmen may work 
the extra time required to lower and raise the 
workmen at the beginning and end of each 
shift. 

Unless the regulations under the Public 
Health Act dealing with silicosis are observed 
no workman is permitted to work in any 
underground or rock-crushing operations unless 
the ore or rock is crushed in water or a chemi- 
cal solution and is kept constantly in a wet or 
moistened condition. The regulations referred 
to require a workman engaged in mining for 
more than 50 hours in a calendar month to 
obtain a licence from the Minister after a 
yearly medical examination which must in- 
clude X-ray examination of the chest, or a 
six-month temporary permit may be obtained 
subject to the same conditions, employment 
of non-licensed persons being an offence against 
the regulations. (Lasour Gazerrs, 1937, p. 
$49.) 

Provision is made, to come into force on 
proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor, for 


the certification of employees engaged in 
blasting operations and for the revocation of 
these certificates by the mine manager or the 
mines inspector in cases of a breach of the 
rules relating to blasting. 

Persons in specified positions of responsi- 
bility are required to know the rules set out in 
the regulations for the protection of miners and 
certain of them may be suspended by a mines 
inspector for unfamiliarity with the rules 
governing the branch of work in which they 
are engaged. Knowledge of the English lan- 
guage is required of underground foremen and 
certain other employees. The rules relate to 
ventilation, sanitation, fire protection, aid to 
the injured, handling water, care, use and 
transportation of explosives, protection in 
working places, shafts, winzes, raises, etc., rais- 
ing or lowering persons, signals, protection 
from machinery, use of electricity, dust pro- 
tection, notice of accidents and other matters. 

More adequate facilities for sanitation and 
aid to the injured are required by the new 
regulations. The shaft equipment for raising 
and lowering men is to be fitted with a safety 
appliance capable of holding the cage or skip 
at any point in the shaft unless the Chief 
Inspector gives exemption in writing, being 
satisfied that the maximum safety is already 
provided. Any device used for hoisting from 
a mine must be equipped, among other things, 
with an interlocking brake or clutch, and if 
operated by electricity the brakes must be 
automatic in case of power failure. Testing 
of brakes, monthly testing of safety appliances 
and weekly examination of hoisting equipment 
is provided for. Fly-wheels, geared-wheels and 
other moving machinery, if in a place where 
an employee might come into contact with it, 
must be enclosed by a substantial railing or 
casing, uneven projections must be covered, 
while persons in dangerous proximity to such 
machinery are prohibited from wearing loose 
clothing. 

The mine manager is assigned much more 
responsibility in the new regulations for the 
observance of rules relating to the safety of 
miners, and may appoint in writing any per- 
son in a superintending capacity to relieve 
him of this responsibility and where no other 
person is referred to throughout the regula- 
tions as being particularly responsible the 
manager or superintendent is deemed so unless 
he can show the contravention to be caused 
by neglect or wrongful act of another. Where 
a contractor or sub-contractor takes over any 
work in a mine he must take responsibility 
for the observance of the rules. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


A rule of interpretation of the Fair Wage 
Board gazetted on May 18 permits those 
municipal corporations and school commis- 
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sions which took advantage of an Order in 
Council of December, 1938, exempting them 
from the provisions of Order 4 of the board, 
if the majority of their members so desired, 
to continue to be exempt for the unexpired 
portion of the fiscal year current on January 
20, 1940, when the earlier order in council 
was abrogated (Larour Gazerrr, 1940, p. 
L22), 

A notice of the Board gazetted May 18 lists 
the municipalities in each of the four zones 
established by Order 4. The town of Terre- 
bonne is declared to be in Zone 3 instead of 
Zone 1 for the purposes of Order 4 by an 
order in council approved May 6 and _ the 
order, retroactive to October 15, 1939, is 
effective until August 1, 1940. © 

A new rule of interpretation relating to the 
levy by-law of the Fair Wage Board approved 
by Order in Council of May 17 lays down that 
the levy applies in the case of employees 
such as salesmen or agents, part of whose 
working hours are spent in the employer’s 
establishment while the remainder are not 
subject to control by the employer only on 
those hours which are controllable. 


Quebec Forest Operations Act 


A new Order establishing minimum wages 
and other working conditions for woodsmen 
and stream drivers to replace those issued last 
year (Lasour Gazerre, 1939, p. 1233) was 
gazetted on May 11. The minimum wages of 
$45 per month for adults and $30 for inex- 
perienced youths have been increased but 
different rates are set for the various classes of 
work. The provisions relating to piece work 
and the exception from the Order of certain 
types of private lands have not been renewed. 

Men engaged in work preparatory or acces- 
sory to the drive are to receive a minimum 
of $50 per month, except sorters whose mini- 
mum is $52. Floaters and drivers, except in 
a waiting period before the drive during which 
they may be engaged in work at the camp and 
are subject to the $50 rate, must be paid at 
least $3 per day. Persons bringing logs or 
pulp-wood from holding ponds at a distance of 
two miles or less from the mill are not classed 
as floaters or drivers. The minimum wage for 
cooks is $90 per month, for assistant cooks or 
those preparing meals for gangs of 25 men or 
less, $58 and for chore-boys $50 per month. 
Teamsters are to receive not less than $60 
per month and an additional $25 if using their 
own team or $12.50 for a single horse, while 
the minimum for stablemen is $58. Shoeing 
and feeding the horses and repairing harness 
is a charge on the employer. Contractors or 
sub-contractors are classed as employers and 
may not demand the set minima. 

The former order allowed for 124 per cent 
of all employees to be made up of inexper- 


ienced youths and handicapped persons, 
whereas the new Order provides that 15 per 
cent of all employees may be apprentices at 
a@ minimum rate of $2 per day. 

The hours provisions of the order remain 
as before, a working month consisting of 26 
working days of 10 hours and a week of 60 
hours, but do not apply to cooks, chore-boys, 
teamsters and stablemen. Overtime rates have 
been altered from time and a quarter on week 
days and time and a half for necessary Sun- 
day work to stated hourly amounts. For 
floaters and drivers, the hourly overtime rate 
is 85 cents for week days and 45 cents for 
Sundays, for apprentices 25 and 35 centsy 
sorters’ rates are the same as those of the 
general class at 30 and 35 cents. 

No charge may be made by the employer 
to any class of worker for medical assistance, 
hospitalization, first aid, board and lodging or 
cost of worn or broken tools, and board and 
lodging must be up to the standard prescribed 
by the Department of Health. The employer 
is not obliged to pay the wages of one who 
leaves his job, refuses to work or is sick as 
the result of a non-industrial accident, nor is 
he obliged to pay the wages of any other sick 
workman, although in this case he must supply 
board and lodging. He has the option of 
paying the man’s transportation to his home. 

The transportation expense of an employee 
to and from the camp is paid by the employer 
except for that portion of the journey made 
by rail or other public transportation vehicle, 
unless the employee leaves his work volun- 
tarily before 15 days from the date of his 
engagement, 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Following the recent revision of the Min- 
imum Wage Act the order extending the pro- 
visions of the Act to the towns of Estevan 
and Melville and areas within a five-mile 
radius thereof has been reissued. The two 
orders governing certain shops and factories 
in these towns have been also repeated in 
identical terms with those of last year (LABouR 
Gazerre, 1939, p. 1234) and all three are to 
come into force on June 17. 


Saskatchewan Coal Mining Industry Act 


An Order in Council of April 16 establishes 
minimum rates of wages for employees in all 
types of coal mines, the rates varying accord- 
ing to the class of work. In deep seam mines 
the minimum hourly rates for work above or 
below ground range from 25 cents for boys 
with a five-cent increase per year for three 
years, to 55 cents for carpenters, blacksmiths, 
electricians, general repair men and locomotive 
engineers. Intermediate rates include 40 cents 
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per hour for common labourers, several types 
of unskilled workers and tradesmen’s helpers 
and 50 cents for machine operators, shot firers 
and hoist engineers. Contract rates are set 
for work in deep seam mines as well as for 
machine cutting and truck driving. 

In the strip mines two hourly rates are set 
for each class of employees working with 
machinery, an operating and a repair rate. 
The operating wage ranges from 40 cents for 
common labour to $1 for mechanical shovel 
operators. Box car shovellers receive 424 cents 
per hour and mechanics 75 cents. Some ad- 
ditional rates are set for workers in small 
mines. 

The working day in coal mines in the 
absence of an agreement between employers 


and employees is eight hours per day exclusive 
of time taken for lunch and in going to and 
from the working place. The eight-hour limit 
has been in the Coal Mines Safety and Wel- 
fare Act since 19382. 

A person convicted of violating the regula- 
tions is subject to a penalty not exceeding 
$100 and costs or in default two months’ im- 
prisonment, and a corporation to a fine not 
exceeding $500 and costs. The penalty for 
three convictions is loss of the operating 
licence. 


Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Administration of the above Act was as- 
signed by an Order in Council of March 30 
to the Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare. 


Industrial Health in War 


A report entitled “Industrial Health in War; 
a Summary of Research Findings capable of 
Immediate Application in furtherance of the 
National Effort” has been issued by the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board (Great Britain), 
formerly the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, which was first appointed in direct 
succession to the Committee on the Health 
of Munition Workers set up during the war 
of 1914-18. 

A brief summary of the report appears 
in the British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for May as follows: 

In a preface to the report it is remarked 
that “one of the lessons learned in the last 
war was that excessive hours of work do not 
ultimately pay—even when considered solely 
on the basis of output and apart from the 
effect on the health of the workers. Some of 
the earliest investigations undertaken by the 
Board were concerned with hours of work 
under various conditions... . Since then, 
under the direction of the Board, many re- 
searches have been promoted into the human 
problems of modern industrial conditions.” 


The results of twenty years’ work were re- 
viewed in the eighteenth annnal report of the 
Board, and special attention was drawn to 
such of the proved results of investigations as 
had already found a place in industrial practice 
or were ripe for practical application. The 
present moment seems to the Board timely 
to express in simpler form those results which 
ought to be applied either at once or as soon 
as may be practicable; and the present report 
is issued accordingly. 

The contents of the report are presented in 
sections relating to: (1) Hours of work and 
fatigue, (2) lighting and vision, (3) heating 
and ventilation, (4) accidents, (5) sickness 
absence and labour wastage. In each of these 


sections facts are stated in terms as simple 
and non-technical as the subject-matter per- 
mits, and recommendations are made. These 
sections are followed by a conclusion, in which 
the belief is expressed that the adoption of 
definite recommendations made in the report 
“would result in increased efficiency all round 
and in the increased health, both bodily and 
mental, which is the workers’ main guard 
against discontent.” 


Wages and Conditions in British Road 
Transport 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for May reports a new order dated April 25, 
issued by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service. The order is issued under the Road 
Haulage Wages Act, 19388, and amends the 
statutory remuneration for road haulage work- 
ers prescribed by the first order made by him 
under the section on January 8, 1940. The 
effect of the new order briefly is (1) to in- 
crease the weekly remuneration by 5s. in the 
case of workers attached to depots in the 
London and Grade 1 areas, by 4s. in Grade 
2 areas, and by 8s. in Grade 8 areas; and (2) 
to bring within the scope of the new rates 
road haulage workers of the classes covered 
by the order who are employed on road 
haulage work in connection with motor goods 
vehicles authorized to be used under A and 
B Defence Permit Certificates, 7.e., authorities 
for which A and B licences would have been 
necessary before the war under the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act, 1933. Appropriate in- 
creases are also made by the order in hourly 
rates, overtime, subsistence and holiday re- 
muneration. The new order, which super- 
sedes that made on January 8, 1940, is effective 
as from May 6, 1940. 
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REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


NCORPORATED in the report of the 

Executive Council to the annual general 
meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association held at Winnipeg May 29, 30 and 
31, was a report from the Industrial Relations 
Committee in which such subjects as Inter- 
national Labour Organization, unemployment 
insurance, wage policy in wartime and concil- 
iation in wartime were dealt with. 


International Labour Organization 


Referring to the 1939 session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the Committee 
summarized the proceedings of the Conference, 
and the action taken by the employers, who 
were represented by Mr. A. R. Goldie and 
Mr. G. V. V. Nicholls who acted as delegate 
and adviser respectively. (A full report of 
the proceedings of the 1939 session of the 
International Labour Conference appeared in 
the July 1939 issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
pages 750-773). 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Committee reported that the sub-com- 
mittee on unemployment insurance appointed 
at the 1939 annual general meeting of the 
Association, would make a report on its study, 
and on the several interviews which it had 
had with the Dominion Minister of Labour. 

At one of the sessions of the meeting a 
resolution was passed as follows: 


“Whereas the following resolution was pre- 
sented to the Government on May 15th, 
1940, by representatives of this Association 
and other organizations: 
‘Whereas it has been intimated that an 
Unemployment Insurance bill will be 
introduced at the coming session of 
Parliament; 
Be it resolved that, if any Bill is in- 
troduced, it should not be proceeded with 
at the coming session of Parliament, but 
that an opportunity should be given for 
consideration of the bill by all interested 
persons and groups, so that all approved 
suggestions may be incorporated in any 
bill which may be proceeded with at a 
subsequent session.’ 


This meeting confirms the above resolu- 
tion and trusts that the Government will 
accede to this request.” 


Wage Policy in Wartime 


Dealing with the subject of wages in war- 
time the Committee’s report declared 


The Committee having learned that the 


Dominion Government was 


money, others merely “break 
and others again lose money. While 
it might be possible for those who make money 
to grant wage increases, it is difficult to see 
how increases could be granted by those who 
merely “break even,” or those who lose 
money. While the cost of living is no doubt 
one of the factors which must be taken into 
account in fixing wages, it is, by no means, 
the only factor; and as the economists say 
“wages are a function of income,”’—in other 
words, the question of what wages can be paid 
depends on the amount of the income. Further- 
more, while it is perfectly true that employees 
cannot be allowed to suffer, as a result of 
increases in the cost of living, the question 
of their well-being really depends not so much 
on the rate of pay, as on the amount of 
their annual income, and therefore the objective 
should be to maintain and increase employ- 
ment which will certainly not be done by 
setting in motion a “vicious spiral of alternately 
rising prices and wages.” To take a step 
which would inevitably have such a_ result 
would tend to nullify the effort the Govern- 
ment is making by setting up the Wartime 
Prices Board, to prevent undue rise of prices, 
and would militate against the efficient and 
economical production of war supplies, and 
the maintenance and expansion of export trade, 
which is naturally a matter of vital importance 
in the present circumstances. 


These views, the report states, were sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Association to the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty. 


Conciliation in Wartime 


On this subject the Committee referred to 
the Association’s position as follows: 


The Committee having learned that the 
Dominion Minister of Labour was considering 
the reviving of an Order-in-Council on war 
labour policy which was passed on the 11th 
of July, 1918, when there was a growing amount 
of industrial unrest, has made representations 
to the Minister of Labour deprecating the 
passing of any such Order-in-Council at the 
present time. What the 1918 Order-in-Council 
did in addition to deprecating strikes and lock- 
outs during wartime was to lay it down that 
employees had the right to form and join 
trade unions and to bargain collectively through 
such trade unions and that employers must 
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recognize trade unions and bargain collectively 
with them. Apart from the fact that the 
Order-in-Council contained no definition of 
“trade union” and was unsatisfactorily ambig- 
uous in other respects, the Committee took 
the view that it was unnecessary and was 
calculated to do more harm than good. It 
was unnecessary, first, because there is no 
appreciable amount of labour unrest, secondly, 
because the majority of the provinces have 
since the last war passed legislation recognizing 
the right of employees to form and join trade 
unions and bargain collectively and, thirdly, 
since the last war employers have increasingly 
developed conciliation machinery of various 
kinds in their own plants and have built up 


goodwill in connection therewith. In these 
circumstances the Committee felt that to pass 
such an Order-in-Council as that proposed would 
have the effect of inducing workers to turn 
their backs on the conciliation machinery and 
the goodwill built up over the last twenty years 
and listen to the representations of those who 
tell them that the only way in which they can 
get justice is by banding themselves together 
and fighting their employers. Finally, so far 
as prevention of strikes and lockouts affecting 
the supply of war materials is concerned, the 
Committee felt that this was taken care of 
by the extension of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to all work in connection with 
war contracts. 


LABOUR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO 


Annual Convention Affirms Loyalty—Mr. Tom Moore Emphasizes 
Labour’s Stake in War 


PEAT CR EY by a pledge of loyalty and 
support to the democratic cause in the 
war, coupled with a resolute address from 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the 38th annual 
convention of the Labour Educational Asso- 
ciation of Ontario was held in the Labour 
Temple, Kitchener, on May 24. Approxi- 
mately 100 delegates from the chief industrial 
sections of the province were in attendance 
at the sessions which were presided over by 
Mr. O. H. Hughes, of Kitchener, the president 
of the Association. 


The resolution of loyalty, submitted by 
the Executive Committee, was adopted unan- 
imously as follows: 


“We further pledge our loyal support to 
the Government in its war efforts to the 
end that the democratic privileges which 
we enjoy as Canadians be perpetuated, not 
only for ourselves as part of the great British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but for all free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world.” 


Referring to this resolution, Mr. Tom 
Moore, in a notable address to the delegates, 
set forth the implications and vital issues 
of the struggle as it affected labour in the 
following words: 

“What has been the history of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway and all 
other Nazi-invaded countries? As soon as 
the Germans marched in they put an end 
to all trade unionism. In passing this resolu- 
tion we should realize that for that reason 
alone this war is our war, and therefore we 
must be prepared to do far more than declare 
our loyalty to the cause for which this conflict 
is being fought. It is this belief that caused 
labour in England to throw in its lot with 
Churchill in support of the war.” 


Mr. Moore further declared that emergencies 
may arise which would necessitate the tem- 
porary relinquishing of some of the condi- 
tions which have been built up by labour 
through fifty years of struggle. “If such 
should occur, while seeking to protect these 
conditions disputes should not be entered 
into which would delay or interfere with 
production. If changes were made without 
consultation with labour then those doing 
so must accept the responsibilities. Labour’s 
duty would be to keep its forces strong in 
order to ensure that no permanent regression 
should result, and that any conditions sur- 
rendered in order to achieve victory should 
be fully restored when that objective is ac- 
complished.” 

Reviewing the work of the Executive, the 
report of that Committee, in dealing with 
trade union education, recommended a de- 
parture from the practice developed in the 
last ten years of legislative recommendations 
emanating from the annual convention to 
legislative bodies. Having regard to the pur- 
pose for which the Association was founded 
in 1903 and its relationship to the inter- 
national trade union movement, the Exec- 
utive recommended that such legislative 
activities be left to the jurisdiction of the 
Trades and Labour Congress and that the 
Association devote its efforts primarily to 
making better known and understood the 
policies of the international trade union 
movement. This recommendation was adopted 
unanimously. 

The resolutions adopted 
following recommendations: 

Revision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to meet present needs and cover all 
workers, male and female, irrespective of 
occupation; re-establishment of the tariff on 
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imported printing and book-binding for Can- 
adian circulation and that permission be ob- 
tained to print and bind the Holy Bible in 
Canada; that all forms of commercial trans- 
portation be compelled to pay for right of 
way services and other necessary facilities 
with a view to effecting reduction in property 
taxation and thereby encourage the building 
of homes, etc., and action making for greater 
safety in power plants in public buildings 
through various amendments to the Operating 
Engineers’ Act. 

The election of officers was conducted by 
President Tom Moore of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and resulted as 
follows: President, Ald. Peter Grant, St. 


Catharines; Vice-president, Arthur Lacey, St. 
Catharines; Secretary-Treasurer, Rod Plant, 
Ottawa; Executive Board, Fred Ackerknecht, 
Kitchener; Mrs. E. Finkle, Toronto; J. G. 
Park, Ottawa; Thomas Vyles, London; H. 
Durliat, Niagara Falls; George Lauder, Wind- 
Sor. Jibs. Nicol | Phorola ed. ie Cauley, 
Hamilton; Len. Lear, Brantford; Wilham 
Stokes, St. Thomas; T. Dealy, St. Catharines; 
and O. H. Hughes, Kitchener, who, by virtue 
of an amendment made to the Constitution, 
becomes a member of the Executive as the 
immediate Past President. 

St. Thomas was chosen as the convention 
city for 1941. 


WELFARE PLAN OF HUDSON BAY MINING AND SMELTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Employees’ Retirement Financed Through Dominion Government 
Annuities 


EL FFECTIVE May 1, 1940, the Hudson Bay 

Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, 
Flin Flon, Manitoba and its subsidiary com- 
panies inaugurated a threefold plan to pro- 
vide for the welfare and security of the com- 
pany’s employees resident in Canada. A brief 
outline of the plan follows. 

Available to both male and female em- 
ployees, participation is voluntary with re- 
spect to all those who were employed by the 
company on the effective date of the plan, 
and is designed to make provision against the 
following contingencies: (1) insecurity in old 
age; (2) death; and (3) loss of remuneration 
through non-occupational sickness and acci- 
dents. The first of these will be financed by 
joint contributions of the company and the 
employees. The second will be financed solely 
by the Company and the third will be a co- 
operative scheme shared equally by the com- 
pany and the employees. 


Retirement Pension Plan 


To provide retirement income for the em- 
ployees under the plan, annuity contracts will 
be purchased from the Annuities Branch, 
Dominion Department of Labour. Each 
participating employee will pay a percentage 
of his or her earnings into a fund and after 
normal retirement will receive a pension each 
year equal to at least 45 per cent of the 
total amount paid in. This retirement pension 
will be paid during the remainder of his or 
her life and is guaranteed for ten years in any 
event. (It was provided in the regulations 
that the retirement pension plan was to 


become effective only when at least 75 per 
cent of the eligible employees agreed to 
participate. Subsequent information indicates 
that 1,550 or 80-5 per cent of the total number 
of employees of participating companies have 
joined in the plan). 

Eligibtlity—All employees who have com- 
pleted two years of continuous service with 
the company on the date of initiation of the 
plan are eligible for membership, and other 
employes become eligible on the completion of 
such a period of service, providing that in 
the case of males they have not reached their 
65th birthday and in the case of females their 
60th birthday. Provision is made whereby 
employees who have not completed the re- 
quired two years of continuous service upon 
the effective date of the plan may contribute 
3 per cent of earnings, deducted monthly, and 
every new employee taken into the company 
after the effective date shall contribute 3 per 
cent of earnings to the fund. These contri- 
butions are to be held in trust until the com- 
pletion of two years of service when the 
money will be paid over in a lump sum to the 
Annuities Branch. Refunds of contributions 
are provided in the event of employees Jeaving 
the employ of the company during the pro- 
bationary period. 


Contributions—Every member of the plan 
will contribute 3 per cent of earnings deducted 
monthly, the company paying the balance 
necessary to provide the employee with a re- 
tirement income. 


Death Benefit—In the event of the death of 
an employee prior to his normal retirement 
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date, the employee’s own contributions to the 
fund, together with 4 per cent compound 
interest up to the date of his death, will be 
paid to his estate in a lump sum. The com- 
pany’s contributions on behalf of such deceased 
employee will be credited with interest against 
premiums falling due in respect of other 
members of the plan. 


Sickness and Accident Benefit—The plan 
provides that no contributions will be made 
for any period during which no earnings are 
received and, therefore, no pension will 
accumulate. Authorized leave-of absence, due 
to sickness, accident or other reasons are not 
to constitute termination of service for the 
purposes of the plan. 


Employees’ Advisory Committee—A com- 
mittee of five, composed of one participating 
member of the plan from each of four sections 
of the company and one member elected by 
the participating employees at large, will be 
established “for the purpose of conveying to 
the company the views of the participating 
employees and considering and consulting with 
the company in regard to the operation of the 
plan generally” and in regard to matters of 
application and interpretation of the regu- 
lations governing the fund, etc. 


Group Life Insurance 


Under the group life insurance section of 
the plan present employees in the service of 
the company on the date the pension plan 
became effective, except those who by reason 
of injury or illness were not then engaged in 
their regular employment, are eligible to the 
benefit of group life insurance, provided that 
such present employees have joined the 
pension plan, or have signed application in 
writing which provides for their becoming a 
member of the pension plan when eligible. 

Employees who were absent from active 
work on the date the pension plan became 
operative, because of sickness or injury or 
for other reasons, become eligible employees 
for group life insurance on the date of their 
return to active work. 


Under the pension plan regulations, member- 
ship therein is a condition of employment; 
therefore all new employees become eligible 
for group life insurance benefits immediately 
on their starting to work. 


Cost of Insurance—lInsurance under the 
plan is provided without charge to the em- 
ployee, the entire cost being borne by the 
company. 


Schedule of Insurance—The maximum 
amount of insurance for which any employee 
may be eligible under the plan is $1,500. 


The following schedule of insurance is 
appended to the plan. 


(a) Eligible employees with less than 


2 years of service...........- 500 
(b) Eligible employees with 2 or 
more years of service.......... 1,000 


(c) Eligible employees. with 2 or 
more years of service will also 
be granted additional amounts as 
follows: 


For dependent wife......... 200 
For each dependent child, not 
exceeding three, all under 19 
years Of AgG...5 0254 ae abe 100 


Benefits—No medical examination is re- 
quired for any employee for any amount of 
life insurance provided under the plan. The 
insurance is payable to the beneficiary named 
by the employee, and the insured is to be 
provided with an individual certificate of in- 
surance showing the amount of insurance, 
name of beneficiary and conversion privileges. 


If an employee continues as a member of 
the pension plan until normal retirement, his 
insurance does not terminate until three 
months after such retirement. If he leaves 
prior to the normal retirement date, the in- 
surance terminates thirty-one days after leav- 
ing the company’s service. The plan also 
provides conversion privileges should an in- 
sured employee leave the company’s employ. 


Sickness and Accidents 


In order to provide benefits for employees 
in the event of disability due to sickness or 
non-occupational accidents, the company will 
co-operate with the employees’ advisory com- 
mittee and will contribute equally with the 
employees towards such benefits as may be 
agreed upon. It was announced that a supple- 
mentary booklet to be published at a later 
date will set forth the details of this section 
of the plan. 


Establishment of War Council in New 
Zealand 


According to a Canadian Press dispatch of 
May 26, the Prime Minister of New Zealand 
had announced the immediate establishment 
of a War Council representing all sections of 
the population to take charge of war activi- 
ties. 


The Council will be allocated powers to call, 
where necessary for the war effort, compulsory 
national service—civil, military and financial. 

The Council will consist of members of the 
Cabinet associated directly with the war effort, 
representatives of the Opposition, industrial 
employers, trade unions and farmers. Joint 
sessions of the Cabinet and the War Council 
will be held when necessary. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA AND SASKATCHEWAN, 
1939 


Review of Annual Reports of Provincial Departments of Labour 


i Peds annual reports of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour and _ the 
Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public 


Nova 


The annual report of the Nova -Scotia De- 
partment of Labour contains a detailed 
account of administrative operations during 
the fiscal year ending November 30, 1939, in 
regard to direct relief and relief work projects, 
mine apprenticeship, unemployed youth train- 
ing, the employment service, inspection of 
factories, activities under the Industrial 
Standards Act, the Minimum Wage Act, and 
the Fishermen’ Loan Board. 


Unemployment and Relief —Expenditures on 
direct relief and special relief work projects 
during the fiscal period covered by the report, 
amounted to $1,108,957.69, compared with 
$892,252.11 expended in the year 1937-38. The 
report states that in connection with the 
expenditures for both direct relief and relief 
work projects the Federal Government con- 
tributed “a fair percentage of the cost” and 
“also rendered full co-operation and assistance 
in a most satisfactory way.” A similar com- 
ment is also made with regard to the Federal 
Government’s participation in the Mine 
Apprenticeship Project, Youth Training Pro- 
jects, the Fishermen’s Loan Board and the 
Employment Service of Canada. 

Mine Apprenticeship Project—The Mine 
Apprenticeship Project is designed to be part 
of the General Apprenticeship Training Plan 
and covers the training of unemployed young 
men for the vocation of hard-rock mining and 
the placing of such young men when trained, 
in employment. 

In the conduct of this project the Dominion 
Government contributed 40 per cent of the 
cost of training, living allowance for appren- 
tices, etc. Since the commencement of the 
project in May, 1937, and up to December 1, 
1938, a total of 455 young men had received 
some training. Except for those still in 
training, 342 or 75 per cent received employ- 
ment, 28 mining companies in Nova Scotia 
and northern Canada having provided this 
employment. 

The report shows that 237 apprentices, for 
whom records are available, received $289,375, 
up to December 31, 19386, the average earn- 
ings being $1,100 a year. 


Youth Training—The report contains a 
detailed survey of the varied activities under 


Welfare have recently been received, a sum- 
mary of each appearing herewith. 


Scotia 


the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Plan. 
An interesting description of the development 
of a youth training project is given outlining 
the manner in which vocational and occupa- 
tional surveys are made preparatory to the 
organization of a project together with a 
description of the various progressive steps 
in the carrying out of a project. Interesting 
case ‘histories are recorded together with other 
information concerning the trainees. 


At the beginning of December, 1938, the 
number of persons in training was 104. During 
the following year 179 new enrollees attended 
classes of instruction. As a result of these 
classes, 115 apprentices were placed; 95 
trainees secured employment, and 38 left the 
project without securing work while 6 left to 
attend college. At December 1, 1939, those 
in training numbered 127. A total of 52 
different classes or courses were started and the 
average attendance at these classes was 138. 
Vocational guidance was given to 446; 96 
persons received special instruction and 20 
persons who were not trainees were placed in 
regular employment. 


Employment Service—The business trans- 
acted by the provincial offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada increased during the 
period reviewed by the report. Total place- 
ments for 19389 were 14,347 compared with 
13,376 in 1938—an increase of 971. Cost per 
placement showed a corresponding decrease 
from $1.31 per placement in 1938 to $1.17 in 
1939, the total decrease in expenditure on this 
account being $743.78. Applications during 
the fiscal year totalled 16,721, vacancies 
14,664. Of the vacancies 14,347 were filled, 
5,461 being regular and 8,886 in casual em- 
ployment. 


Factory Inspection and Industrial Standards 
Act—The report of the Factory Inspector 
which includes a review of the activities under 
the Industrial Standards Act, states that during 
the year 387 factories and mills were inspected, 
several special investigations necessitating two 
or three visits to some of these establishments. 
Four hundred and seventy-six accident reports 
were received, of which six concerned fatal 
accidents. The number of industrial accidents 





reported in 1938 was 456 of which six were 
fatal. 

Commenting on the number of accidents the 
Factory Inspector’s report states: 

It may appear that there are a large number 
of accidents occurring in the industrial estab- 
lishments of the Province, but it must be borne 
in mind that in some of our large metal in- 
dustries the workers are exposed to many risks 
—-risks inherent in their work. However, by 
way of encouragement it should be made known 
that we are making notable improvement. For 
example, from fifteen to twenty years ago, there 
was an average of 1,365 accidents per year, the 
fatalities during the same period averaging 11 
per year. For the past five years the average 
number of accidents per year has been 482, the 
fatal accidents averaging only five per year. 


The inspector’s report also reviews the 
activities of the Factory Inspection Branch in 
the improvement of sanitary conditions in fac- 
tories, elimination of dust, fumes, smoke or 
eases incidental to manufacturing, etc. 

Dealing with the operations under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act, the inspector’s report states 
that there were no prosecutions for violation 
of the Act but that towards the close of the 
year reviewed, two important cases were being 
investigated which would probably result in 
court action. 
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Minimum Wages—The report of the Chair- 
man of the Minimum Wage Board indicates 
that at November 30, 1939, minimum wage 
regulations applied to the following establish- 
ments: Laundries, dry cleaning and dye works, 
hotels, restaurants, tea rooms, confectioners, 
bakers and allied foods trades, textiles, needle 
trades, leather trades, telephone operators, 
printing and paper trades, small factories, 
stores and shops, beauty parlours and office 
help. 

Special attention was given to the “Textile 
Trades’ “due to many complaints received in 
connection with the girls working on the piece- 
rates.” Following investigation, the Minimum 
Wage Board decided to revise the order cover- 
ing this class of industry to provide that 80 
per cent of the total working force in all such 
industries must receive the minimum wage 
conforming with the regulations of the Board, 
the remaining 20 per cent to consist of inex- 
perienced and handicapped workers. 

The report also states that all complaints 
received were investigated, claims for back 
wages and overtime due were settled, some of 
them amounting to $150. It was also shown 
that there had been a slight increase in the 
number of women employed during the year, 
the average wage remaining about the same. 


Saskatchewan 


The fifth annual report of the Saskatchewan 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare records 
the work of the Bureau for the twelve 
months ending April 30, 1989. Although the 
current report is the fifth of the Bureau of 
Labour and Public Welfare it constitutes the 
nineteenth annual report since the original 
Bureau of Labour and Industries was organ- 
ized. 

The report contains a review of labour legis- 
lation promulgated during the year reviewed, 
and a summary of the legislative recommenda- 
tions made by the Saskatchewan Executive of 
the Trades and Labour Congress to the pro- 
vincial government. (Lasour Gazerre, Feb- 
ruary, 1939, page 166.) 


Strikes and Lockouts—During the calendar 
year, 1938, there were three industrial disputes 
in the coal mines of Saskatchewan, resulting 
in time loss amounting to 3,400 man working 
days. The number of employees affected in 
the three disputes was 481. 

One Day’s Rest in Seven Act.—During the 
year seven charges covering three establish- 
ments were laid under the One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act. In three cases the defendant was 
found guilty and fines were imposed with costs 
of the court. Three cases were dismissed and 
one was withdrawn. 


Freedom of Trade Union Association Act.— 
The Freedom of Trade Union Association Act, 
1938, requires that every trade union file a 
copy of its constitution and by-laws, with the 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare, as well 
as a list of the names and addresses of its 
officers and the number of its members. A 
total of 137 associations registered during the 
year and the number of members reported was 
8,710. 


Minimum Wage Act—The report refers to 
the appointment of a new Minimum Wage 
Board which held its organization meeting, 
the only one during the period, late in the 
fiscal year. During the greater part of the 
year, the personnel of the previous Board 
continued in office. 


Apprenticeship Agreements—Nine appren- 
ticeship agreements were approved during the 
fiscal year, covering the trades of printing, 
photography, baking, window dressing, arma- 
ture winding and motor mechanics. 

Inspections—During the year ended April 
30, 1939, no inspections were made of factories 
other than those made under the Minimum 
Wage Act. 

Overtime permits issued during the year 
numbered 23 and were issued to factories as 
required under the Factories Act. 
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Without resorting to court proceedings, 
inspectors were successful in making wage ad- 
justments amounting to $6,488.55 to the 
benefit of 78 females and 146 males. In the 
cases of ten firms it was necessary to take 
court proceedings, in all eighteen charges being 
laid. Fines were imposed in thirteen cases, 
three cases were dismissed and two withdrawn. 


Industrial Standards Act—The report notes 
that the Industrial Standards Act was amended 
and during the year there were three prosecu- 
tions for infraction of schedules drawn up under 
the Act; two in connection with the barbering 
industry and one in connection with the 
carpentry trade, fines being imposed in each 
instance. ‘Thirty-two schedules were in force 
during the year under review in eight cities 
and three towns of the province, covering 
fifteen industries and affecting the working 
conditions of approximately 495 employers and 
960 employees. 


Employment Service. — Nine employment 
offices were maintained throughout the prov- 
ince and a sub-office was operated in Melville 
during the months of September, October and 
November, to facilitate the placing of men 
on farms during the harvest season. During 
the fiscal year 1938-39, applications numbered 
46,482, vacancies 41,829 and placements 40,142. 


Farm Wages.—The average wage for work- 
ers prevailing throughout the year was: Farm 
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work, winter, $5 per month plus government 
bonus, spring, $10 to $25 a month, harvest 
$1.50 to $3.00 per day, after threshing to freeze- 
up, $10 to $20 per month; work in lumber 
camps, $13 a month and board. 

Farm Improvement and Employment —The 
winter Farm Improvement and Employment 
Plan, financed jointly by the Federal and 
Provincial governments, for the purpose of 
placing single, homeless, destitute, unemployed 
persons in farm employment was administered 
through the Bureau. The receiving of appli- 
cations and the placement work was done 
through the local employment offices. 

Under the plan, 23,956 applications were 
received and 16,350 accepted, composed of 
12,376 males and 3,974 females. Accepted 
applicants received $5 per month, with a bonus 
of $2.50 per month if they remained in em- 
ployment for the full winter period. 

Youth Training—During the period Novem- 
ber 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, 1,416 boys and 
1,052 girls in the province took advantage of 
practical free courses for young men and 
women. Commenting on the plan the report 
states: “This plan undoubtedly proved a suc- 
cess as we are informed by a number of these 
students they have been able to secure em- 
ployment, and, if suitable employment was 
not available for some of the students at the 
completion of their course, they undertook 
the study of another subject.” 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING AND CERTAIN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1938 


Statistics Respecting Employees, Wages, Etc. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes an- 
nually by mail an industrial census covering 
statistics of fisheries, mines, railways, etc., 
and general manufacturing in Canada. Pre- 
liminary figures for all manufacturing in- 
dustries for the year 1938 have been issued 
and the accompanying tables give the figures 
in some detail. 


The first table contains summary figures 
for all the manufacturing industries for 1930, 
1933, and from 1936 to 1938, showing the 
number of establishments, capital invested, 
the number of employees on salaries and 
wages together with the amount of such 
salaries and wages, the cost of materials 
entering into manufactures and the value of 
the finished products. While the figures for 
1938 were not, in some cases, as favourable 
as those for 1937 they did, in all cases, show 
increases over the figures for 1936. From 


1930 to 1933 industrial activity declined but 
from 1934 to 1937 improvement was shown. 
Comparing 1938 with 1937, the number of 
employees on salaries increased 4-1 per cent, 
the total amount of salaries 5:8 per cent and 
the average salary 1-6 per cent. The number 
of employees on wages decreased 4:3 per cent, 
the total amount of wages 5:2 per cent and 
the average wage 0-9 per cent. The cost of 
materials entering into manufactures declined 
9-9 per cent, due in part to a decline in 
prices during the year. The value of finished 
products declined 7:9 per cent, while the 
value added by manufacture was less by 5:3 
per cent. The number of establishments en- 
gaged in manufacturing was 1°5 per cent 
greater and capital invested increased by 0-6 
per cent. 

The second table shows the number of 
employees on salaries and on wages with the 
salaries and wages paid as well as the number 
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TABLE 1.-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 
1930, 1933 AND 1936 TO 1938 


08eese0eo=$>$=$000NSSSS9SSSS 





Change 
per cent in 
Items 1930(4) 1933 1936 1937 1938 1938 

from 1937 
Hetablishrientes) . io 26.6 sce. onl No. 22,618 23,780 24, 202 24,834 25,200 + 1-5 
Capital invested...........5...... $ | 4,041,030,475) 3,279,259, 838] 3,271, 263,531] 3,465,227,831| 3,485, 683,018 o- 6 
Employees on salary............. No. 84,711 86,63 104,417 115, 827 120,589 + 4-1 
PATAEI ORR, Sine d, shia ae eee: $ 169,992,216) 139,317,946) 178,198,057} 195,983,475] 207,386,381 + 5-8 
AV CTACOIRGIAT VY: ehh one cues Cee $ 2,007 1,608 , 659 , 692 ,719 + 1-6 
Employees on wages.............. No. 529,985 382,022 489,942 544, 624 521,427 — 4:3 
WROITGRS SR Pant Ai eek ee ge $ 527,563,162) 296,929,878} 488,873,377] 525,743,562] 498,282,208 — 5-2 
ANGLALO WAZENEC. oe eee $ 995 777 896 965 956 _ “9 
Cost of materials................. $ | 1,522,737,125| 967,788,928] 1,624,213,996] 2,006,926, 787 1,807,478, 028 — 9-9 
Value of production............... $ | 3,280, 236,603] 1,954,075, 785] 3,002, 403,814] 3,625,459,500| 3,337,681,366 — 7-9 
Value added by manufacture..... $ | 1,522,737,125} 919,671,181) 1, 289,592,672] 1,508,924,867| 1,428,286,778 = 115-3 


a ae SS AS eta ee) a ee Me 


(1) A change in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930 increased the number some- 
beget — that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was 
re-adopted. 


TABLE II.-NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1938 


SSS 





Number Salaried employees Wage earners 
— of estab- | __—__|___ 
lishments| Male | Female Salaries Male | Female Wages 
SS ee ee ee a ee eee as 
(a) PROVINCES 
CANADA MSGi ih..u. Sa ea ar eae 25,200} 95,270 25,319} 207,386,381] 409,172] 112,255] 498,282,208 
Prince Edward Island 15... wind! dc oh ee 229 211 52 205,960 550 228 376, 765 
Oya Scotia! i 0e COME. OMS 1." Sie mere 1,102) 1,881 412) 3,185,099} 12,189 2,328} 12,385,570 
New! Drohawicke (iii. ei alr. ORs tere 826) 1,818 499} 3,649,149} 9,894 1,756) 9,528,089 
GneReas, (re age ogo mS co: un ae 8,655] 31,301 6,899} 63,030,653] 126,886 49,311) 150,359,431 
OBCETION PO tLe eee oe ee eee 9,883] 46,412 14,643} 110,184,079} 199,062 51,157] 252,167,198 
Manitoba West). Bee Od wee ee 1,072} 3,799 893} 7,745,349} 15,637 3,178) 19,450,574 
Saskavchowan. ooo sde oooh shied. ota doe eee 678 1,601 277| 2,585,934 3,964 281} 4,402,127 
Mel te ON aA AAR) 1 hh oe 970} 2,558 500} 4,659,309] 8,540 1,086} 9,708,480 
British Columbia and Yukon.................... 1,785} 5,689 1,144) 12,140,849] 32,450 2,930} 39,903,974 
(b) Inpusrrian Groups 
CANADA—Total................0.00c00005. 25,200) 95,270 25,319] 207,386,381} 409,172} 112,255] 498,282,208 
Vegetable products, 8507) (Ae Oe ae 6,076] 16,645 4,191) 34,148,985} 52,611 22,094) 64,601,723 
Aninal Prodtcte) Wo? aki.) 6 ores eile en 4,389} 12,032 2,368] 19,608,194] 41,011 11,249] 45,144,323 
Textiles and Textile Products..................0- 1,927} 9,868 3,968) 24,013,195] 46,778 55,131) 75,262,170 
Wood and Paper Products... 005.066... 8,684] 24,484 5,550} 49,210,864] 102,046 9,894] 109,662,786 
Tron and Its, Productas,:).. eee ee 1,391} 14,124 3,532} 34,969,470) 100,317 3,262) 119,490,170 
Non-ferrous metal products. ........e.c.cececeeee 521); 6,916 2,207] 17,684,199} 30,729 4,588} 40,326,497 
Non-metallic Mineral Products...........0..0000- 856 3,593 785 8,158,462} 17,815 606} 21,616,465 
Chemicals and Allied Products.................+. 790} 5,684 2,039} 15,149,567! 11,061 8,112} 14,420,950 
Miscellaneous Industries............ccccccscececs 566} 1,924 679| 4,443,445] 6,804 2,319} 7,757,124 
(c) InpustRiaLt Sus-Grovurs 
Vegetable Products. ................cccceccecces 6,076} 16,645 4,191} 34,148,985) 52,611 22,094} 64,601,723 
Aerated and mineral waters............0..0000- 454) 1,006 212 al Sind, DLS peeoe 204 117} = 3,283, 287 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc............+- 226 Orsi 585) 4,826,559} 4,072 5,165 6,561,038 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 8,231; 2,648 741} 3,599,019} 16,351 2,624) 17,811,487 
HARGWOUIOS Fe Bi Md hls alba Ok Cian eS 65 1,340 166} 3,542,610) 3,834 39 4,800, 669 
Cotee, Cea and SpICes.c..2... oh ce ak tee 91 680 210} 1,617,949 684 577; 1,080,888 
Distillerieg 10), iso, 2G Ae. 2. I 15 320 63 1,092,104 954 443 1,339,333 
Hlour sind Feed Male oss ascira sieew rahe wee 1,080} 1,671 228) 2,464,473] 3,728 151} 3,698,878 
Foods, stock and ponltry:.): 40. “Seen 131 391 118 704, 120 670 11 648, 761 
Foods, miscollaneousiii. 41);... 3. Seles vee gluta 132 481 189} 1, 142, 966 738 478| 1,036,701 
Fruit and vegetable preparations.............-. 341 1,059 421 2,170, 747 3, 843 4,168 4,682,369 
Rubber goods, including rubber footwear....... 53; 1,859 630} 4,376,987| 7,344 3,046] 9,684,801 
Suger refineries |e. Gah 0 opr ee meee 10 364 61 1,163,988) 1,809 84) 2,151,645 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.............sce- 87 1,655 402 3,599, 865 1,992 3,918 3,988,588 
Tobacco, processing and packing..............+- 18 199 14 384,571} 1,370 888} 1,498,326 
Animal products oz. kic.tingiiveeos, 42). bal 4,389] 12,032 2,368) 19,608,194] 41,011 11,249} 45,144,323 
Boots and shoes, leather................0ceeee 213 1,325 388} 2,944,740} 8,563 5,656 9,451, 930 
Butter'and cheegeien) 2.4. oe Se 2,528 5,027 920 5,436,655} 10,850 539] 11,102,301 
Fish curing and packing... : 5.0.64. s4. vs cledsees 561 552 90 772,493| 3,647 888} 2,775,425 
arienods. ta oy eee oo Jer eet ee 366 748 199} 1,441,485} 1,455 1,098) 2,574,290 
Gloves and mittens, leather.................00. 54 180 61 301, 782 638 861 911,050 
Leather tanneries 72. 0. See ee 88 351 58 985, 689 3,408 123 3,189,632 
Miscellaneous leather goods.............e.eeee: 212 494 124 892,724 1,564 705 1,614, 729 
Slaughtering and meat packing................. 145! 2,742 373! 5,558,307! 8,407 9811 11,048,403 
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TABLE II—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYERS, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1938—Concluded 
Number Salaried employees Wage earners 
re of estab- ee 
lishments} Male { Female Salaries Male | Female Wages 
(c) INDusTRIAL SuB-GRoups—Con. 

Textiles and textile products................... 1,927| 9,868 3,968] 24,013,195} 46,778 55,131) 75,262,170 
Carpetsymats ancrugs: ere teen. aseeeneeee 18 150 47 415, 193 645 410 776,112 
Clothings factory, mens... cae teset teers bees 387} 2,514 800! 5,307,551} 6,163 11,728) 13,099,021 
Clothing, factory;women’s). 0). 22... 0.00 scees 605} 2,123 939; 4,970,161; 4,884 11,963) 12,014,385 
Clothing, contractors, men’s and women’s...... 129 198 34 272,970 961 1,161 1,303,337 
COLSCtS Meenas Sen eee hoe Me okies 23 162 226 593,388 150 1,094 720,323 
Cottonitextiles; nies. eine. +. lied fee's « 45 113 55 263, 939 339 665 658, 399 
Cottontyarmand! clothe. net fee. ee eee 37 505 171} 1,419,249} 11,209 6,164] 13,220,068 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles................. 25 121 32 334,105 687 140 624,593 
Hats andicapsrend.se. 1. Jette sea, setts das 158 595 215 1,335, 714 1,816 1,880 3,046,920 
Hosteryzand knitted’ s00ds), 2... ..)eckee aus 174 1,211 696] 3,227,742) 6,777 11,347} 12,926,308 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s...........ccsceeeees 14 346 77 1,007,176 1,026 223 1,136,046 
Silkiand ‘artiticialseilk.2 Mu Re ak. des 36 28 566 260 1,586,394} 5,065 3,031 6,561,447 
Woollentclothey thant Oe Tae VT One te Tay oe oF) 59 411 132 1,038,449} 3,093 1,988} 3,804,004 
Woollen 200dsn.e:8 sues ron deem ae ler teen we 29 113 32 424,221 926 253 920,918 
Woollentyarnyyeee. . o&. cbee feslok es does ose 31 162 64 391,692] 1,138 1,261) 1,565,908 

Wood and pare PLOGUCtSM, My. cee lc dee canoe 8,684} 24,484 5,550} 49,210,864} 102,046 9,894] 109,662, 786 
Boxestandsbarss papers a cede tees eee 151 867 284| 2,417,082} 3,029 2,314) 4,845,992 
IBOXES wOOC eI EN Le SAAR ROE, . 2 Bech ee heels ots 143 330 52 690,859} 2,935 235) 2,224,182 
Cofiinsiand caskets at sae sel lotaoe oo ke 51 149 27 305, 284 676 130 660, 147 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping...... 106 632 150} 1,547,775} 1,524 378| 2,835,693 
UEDICULO A Where Sitio Nc ee tee cdtotl ss 392 1,240 299 2,325,365 8,397 348 7,062,862 
ithoerap hinge nen coe cee ee ee ie 41 406 196 1,435,046 1,422 594] 2,387,477 
Miscellaneous paper products...............-.+. 136 684 286] 1,802,859} 1,706 1,001} 2,560,139 
Miscellaneous wooden products............++2+- 132 240 53 425,964; 1,074 132 893, 139 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.......... 767; 1,404 208} 1,998,290) 6,506 16| 5,323,078 
Printing and bookbinding, 0 (40057), .ds.< daa occ 1,284] 3,078 782| 6,229,847) 7,105 2,464) 9,578,721 
iprintingvand publishinew" souks. o... ct telen oe 806 6,414 2,087} 12,860,605 8,629 1,273] 18,210,315 
IBulpland! paporssteae Ch RO de. es 99 3,655 608] 10,823,536} 26,208 472| 31,795,775 
Sawmills te nesses chee eee ae the et: 3,873 3,932 229 3,584,344! 26,896 125| 21,760,720 
Wood turningeide cle SRR eee 0 Fee aoe 49 98 18 165, 716 856 41 558, 308 

Iron and Its Products...................00.0005 1,391) 14,124 3,532} 34,969,470} 100,317 3,262] 119,490,170 
Agricultural implements iss, . sie eerie ae tools 38 860 240 1,680, 663 5,308 50} 5,829,043 
FADE CV ORU ta ee Aaie fosters eiaic i ie ele t eee cine es teres 13 231 32 426,307 1,320 34 1,667,410 
FAUITOMODILESs ieee feces oer a ate oe 12 1,671 491 4,943,490] 12,498 212| 16,049, 872 
IAWLOING DIO BUDDLICdlS . iis oc daeye sce ow eee: 97 793 273} 2,084,420) 6,147 687} 7,265,576 
Boilers, tanks and engines..............eeeeee: 55 556 124] 1,197,156} 2,238 1} 2,507,648 
Bridge and structural steel. ......s<c<<.00e+s0>¢ 21 736 87 1, 8952300) 22.422) ene. 3,201,858 
Castings and 46r pings. 6. occer viviacngs bss oleae 230) 1,163 298} 2,853,513) 9,525 112} 9,955,016 
Hard wane and tOOlseiiia. sc aiiacc es coteeiite 151 644 252 1,711,741 4,657 669 4,865,520 
Heating and cooking apparatus.............+.+5 68 622 184 1,452,432] 3,966 39} 3,905,554 
Iron and steel products, n.e.8...........2eeeeee 110 308 60 566, 786 977 26 987,848 
IN ACHINOLYAC ee ane ce ede cake ten eae te 213 2,073 608 4,857,344 8,700 250 9,728,919 
Primary irom and steel. te ieee dence sae aeeee 55 900 200} 2,844,190) 11,939 61) 15,412,437 
Railway. rolling stocks. seesaw occissislen csi 37 1,361 90} 3,284,564) 17,880 27| 23,451,701 
Sheetmetaliproducts aces vee eee sees 169} 1,247 356] 2,838,497) 5,859 800| 6,617,148 
Shipbuilding and repairs... 4...) . +002 eees 41 422 50 943,302) 3,122 2| 3,870,312 
Wire wire co0ds. Ar ne. leer icc castet ss 77 506 178} 1,334,030) 3,379 268) 3,762,910 

Non-ferrous Metal Products.................-. 521] 6,916 2,207] 17,684,199} 30,729 4,588] 40,326,497 
A luiaimiin products,s < 22a on Wy obs aos delice OA) 19 159 58 385,278] 1,045 110} 1,233,804 
Brass and copper products..........+.eeeeeeeees 127 923 215) 2,140,485) 3,642 250} 4,014,882 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............-. 188} 4,239 1,449} 10,659,482} 11,397 3,268} 14,318,595 
Jewellery and silverware...........0.seeeeeeees 118 432 198} 1,193,613] 2,012 657| 2,658,953 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining........ 14 904 TEGO GTP 284 ert ti 20\ cares aa ee 16,937,679 
Wihitemmebaialovenaen an crane nite tie trie hme < 35 167 86 468, 656 743 256 965,433 

Non-metallic Mineral Products................ 856} 3,593 785| 8,158,462} 17,815 606| 21,616,465 
AD TAAL Ce rOCuCts: ake one, canret oad eth Pore io. 2 16 211 61 549,628 868 1} 1,053,143 
Cement and cement products...............-++- 126 268 24 480,771} 1,569 7| 1,622,462 
Clavaproducts. Seton weeks Maen one eh 173 369 71 828,621] 2,789 176} 2,476,121 
Cokeandigas produeta pecs. 3). ssataenbes! « 33 850 252|. 1,734,227)" 2,827 1} 4,065,275 
lies DEOUUeEnt. foe ce vee tes cone ane oe eae Se 77 328 112 800,010} 2,674 315} 3,187,816 
Petroleumiproducts’. 214s ne eee tee sie 59 785 136 2,188,437 3,743 11 5,684,603 
Stone, ornamental and monumental............- 234 369 36 588,976 846 10 971,955 

Chemicals and Allied Products................. 790 5,684 2,039) 15,149,567} 11,061 3,112} 14,420,950 
Acids, alkalies and salts.............00cceceeee 24 576 100} 1,583,938} 2,305 10) 2,987,641 
Her iilizors ta eee occa ha eet. ean teks ssie 26 259 77 581, 767 891 5 979,106 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 171} 1,241 635| 3,653,883) 1,103 1,291} 2,036,943 
Miscellaneous chemical products.............-- 143 766 248! 2,166,538] 2,278 781| 2,859,480 
Paints, pigments and varnishes...............-- Siimmmlaco2 317) 2)976,945| 1,730 163} 2,026,056 
Soaps and washing compounds...............-: 109 692 180} 1,528,126) 1,118 283} 1,414,330 
Weoiletipreparations: a case socee cle ke tte ated es 83 226 220 761,125 235 442 485,902 

Miscellaneous Industries....................... 566} 1,924 679| 4,443,445} 6,804 2,319) 7,757,124 
Brooms, brushes and mops....,.......2.-s++0: 79 229 85 506,491 866 204 774,371 
Mattresses and springs...............ssseeeeees 73 342 100 816,249) 1,749 292} 1,781,009 
Scientific and professional equipment........... 32 190 104 600, 676 527 274 948,732 
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TABLE III.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
IN CANADA, 1930-1931, 1933 AND 1935-1938 


2 iin i... 











Industries 1930 1931 
Fishing: 
Number of employees............ 63, 836 61, 832 
*Mining: 
Number of employees............ 89, 200 72, 809 
Wages and salaries........... $ | 113,975,332] 91,969,299 
*Metalliferous mining: 
Number of employess............ 30, 623 25,434 
Wages and salaries........... $ 48,851,303} 41,829,288 
Coal mining: 
Number of employees............ 29,172 27,860 
~- Wages and salaries........... $ 36,442,361} 28,802,428 
Other Mining: 
Number of employees............ 29,405 19,515 
Wages and salaries........... $ 28,681,668} 21,337,583 
Manufacturing (a) 
Number of employees............ 626,581 540,412 
Wages and salaries........... $ | 708,805,323] 598,238, 605 
Electric light and power: 
Number of employees............ 17,858 17,014 
Wages and salaries........... $ 27,287,443] 26,306,956 
Steam railways: (b) 
umber of employees............ 174,485 154,569 
Wages and salaries........... $ | 268,347,374] 229,499,505 
Street and electric railways: 
Number of employees......... Hie 18,340 17,135 
Wages and salaries........... $ 26,954,994) 24,647,391 
Telegraphs: (c) 
Number of employees............ 7,001 6,637 
Wages and salaries........... $ 8,674,453 7,875,058 
Telephones: 
Number of employees............ 26,575 23,825 
Wages and salaries........... $ 82,085,948] 28,493,252 


Express: (d) 
Number of employees............ 4,996 4,616 
Wages and salaries.,......... $ 8,182,525} 7,375,492 











1933 1935 1936 1937 1938 
65,506 68,557 71,735 69, 981 71,380 
63,334 80, 256 90,999 105,414 107,275 

70,031,805] 100,080,559] 116,766,222] 144,292'384| 145,644’ 000 
25,443 38, 603 46,455 55,046 56,491 
37,937,871} 59,528,350] 72,016,670} 90,798,501] 94,466,952 
25,375 26,198 26,918 27, 202 27,074 
22,378,736] 26,595,344) 28,873,135] 31,641,679] 28,699,781 
12,516 15,455 17, 626 23,166 23,710 
9,715,198) 13,956,865] 15,876,417] 21,852,204} 22,477,267 
479,186 567,416 594,359 660,451 642,016 
444,130,213] 567,806,911] 612,071,434] 721,627,037| 705,668,589 
14,717 15,458 16,087 17,018 17,929 
21,431,877] 22,519,993] 23,367,091] 25,623.767| 27,148,688 
121, 923 127,526 132,781 133,467 127,824 
158,326,445] 172,956,218] 182,638,365| 193,355,584| 195,108,351 
14, 883 14,381 14,280 14,347 14,323 
18,692,236} 18,649,517] 18,958,832] 19,778,118/ 20, 1007533 
5,263 5,908 6,064 6,401 6,347 
5,870,433} 7,030,830] 7,360,193) 8,075,838] 8,205,518 
18, 796 17,414 17,775 18,413 17,925 
21,276,406] 22,283,362] 23,365,977] 25,579,850] 26,020,463 
3,998 4,126 4,293 4,611 4,678 
5,759,047| 6,071,962} 6,313,911] 6,816/027| 7,168/480 


" (a) See note (1), Table I. 


(b) Including about half of the express employees which are also shown under Express below. 


(c) Not including operators paid on commission. 
(d) Full time employees only. 


*The figures for mining, etc., include non-ferrous smelting and refining, 


clay products, cement, lime and stone (monu- 


mental and ornamental) which are also shown as sub-groups under manufacturing. 


of establishments for 1938, by provinces and 
by groups of industries and for each of the 
important industries in each group. 


The third table gives the figures as to the 
number of employees and salaries and wages 
paid in other industries for which figures are 
collected annually. The number of employees 
increased in the following industries: fishing, 
mining, electric light and power and express. 
Decreases were recorded in manufacturing, 
steam railways, street and electric railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones. It should be 
noted that in the four last named industries 
the total amount of salaries and wages in- 
creased despite the decreases in numbers em- 
ployed. 


Statistics for 1937, comparable to those 
contained in the present article, appeared in 
the Lasour GazuTrs, May, 1939, pages 482- 
485. Figures from the Decennial Census of 
1931, Bulletin XXXI, showing numbers of 
gainfully employed persons in all industries 
were given in the Lasour Gazerrs, August, 
1933, pages 819-821, also figures from Bulletin 
XXXIII, as to numbers of wage earners, 
weeks employed and average earnings, were 


given in the Lasour Gazerre, November, 1933, 
pages 1094-1095. 





Industrial Health Survey in New York 
State 


The health of nearly 300,000 workers in 
dangerous trades in New York is safer to-day 
than it was three and one half years ago as a 
result of medical and chemical surveys and 
engineering control measures by industrial 
hygienists in the New York State Department 
of Labor, Industrial Commissioner Frieda S. 
Miller announced recently in a progress 
report to the Legislature on the use of a five 
year grant of $50,000 annually to study and 
control silicosis and other occupational diseases. 

“Three and one half years of experience”, 
the Commissioner stated, “have taught us, if 
not how to cure silicosis, at least much about 
how to prevent it through dust control 
measures. To be effective these must be con- 
tinuously and persistently applied.” 

The latest data on the control of various 
hazards have been sent in the form of frequent 
bulletins and reports to employers, doctors, 
engineers and workers all over the state. 
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STATISTICS OF STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1938 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued its annual reports on 
Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada and 
Statistics of Electric Railways of Canada, 
both of which cover the year ending Decem- 
ber 81, 1988. Copies of these reports may be 
obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, 
at a cost of 50 cents and 25 cents respectively. 


Steam Railways 


Gross revenues for the year 1938 were 
$336,833,400 which was $18,269,871 or 5-1 per 
cent less than the corresponding figure for 
1937. Prior to 1938, the figure for gross 
revenues had shown an increase each year 
since 1933 when it had been at the low point 
of $270,278,276. Operation expenses totalled 
$295,705,638 or $4,946,910 (1:6 per cent) less 
than in 1987. Net operating revenues 
amounted to $41,127,762 . The net corporate 
income of all railways as carried to the profit 
and loss account was a debit of $55,023,359 
as compared with a debit of $31,222,713 in 
1937, $71,706,716 in 1936 and $98,495,119 in 
19338. 

Tons of freight carried, excluding duplica- 
tion where two or more railways carried the 
same freight, decreased from 82,220,374 in 
1937 to 76,175,305 in 1938. Compared with 
1937, freight traffic for 1938 was lighter by 
7-3 per cent in tons carried and 0-3 per cent 
in ton miles, while passenger traffic was lighter 
by 5:1 per cent in number of passengers 
carried and by 7-6 per cent in passenger 
miles. 

The number of employees was reduced from 
133,467 in 1937 to 127,824 in 1938, as com- 
pared with 121,923 in 1933. The total pay- 
roll, however, increased from $193,557,663 to 
$195,108,351. The average hourly wage of 
those employees on an hourly basis was 62.1 
cents or 6.7 per cent above the 1937 average 
and the average daily wage of general officers, 
clerks, and all employees on a daily or 
monthly wage was $5.91 or 5.8 per cent above 
the 1937 average. The lowest average wage 
was 28.6 cents per hour for labourers in main- 
tenance of way and the highest was $1:652 
passenger engineers. Among those paid on a 
basis other than an hourly one, the lowest rate 
was for news agents at $2.202 per day, while 
messengers, office boys and miscellaneous trade 
workers averaged $2.632 per day. The highest 
average pay was $21.759 per day for executives, 
general officers and assistants. The average 
yearly compensation for all positions was 
$1,526.38. . 


The report contains a table showing by 
classes of employees the average number em- 
ployed during the year, the total hours or 
days on duty, total salaries and wages paid, 
the average number of hours or days worked 
per employee in each class or occupation, the 
average earnings per hour or per day and also 
per year. 

The figures as to numbers of employees in 
each class on hourly or equivalent rates and 
average earnings per hour and per year are 
included in the supplement to the Lasour 
GAZETTE on Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1929, 1938 and 1939, Appendix B. 

Fatal accidents to employees numbered 45 
in connection with the movement of trains and 
9 from other causes, while non-fatal accidents 
affected 898 employees in connection with the 
movement of trains and 4,063 employees in 
non-train accidents. The time lost by em- 
ployees through injuries was 142,302 days. 


The report contains figures for each railway 
as to capital, receipts, expenditure, traffic, 
track, equipment, etc. 


Electric Railways 


The mileage of main line track operated in 
1938 was 1,693, which was 78 miles less than 
that operated in 1937 but the number of buses 
increased from 653 to 760. 

The number of passengers carried during 
1938 was 629,778,738 as compared with 631,- 
894,662 in 1937. This decrease of 0.3 per cent 
was the first recorded since 1933 when 585,- 
385,094 passengers were carried. 

The gross operating earnings during 1938 
were $42,537,767 and operating expenses were 
$29,683,131 leaving net operating revenues of 
$12,854,636. Dividends amounted to $2,440,319 
while interest paid on funded debt was $6,703,- 
176. 

The number of employees was 14,323 with 
total compensation of $20,100,533. There were 
6,724 motormen, conductors and conductor- 
motormen, their total earnings being $9,226,- 
457. There were 757 motor bus, coach and 
truck drivers whose earnings were $1,394,815. 

Accidents to employees were, one fatal and 
314 non-fatal; to passengers, one fatal, 1,712 
non-fatal; to other persons, 34 fatal and 679 
non-fatal. 

Figures are given for each electric railway 
as to capital receipts and expenditures, track- 
age, equipment, traffic, employees, accidents, 
etc. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1 was 11,970, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 1,117,547 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,969 having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 253,541 persons, 9-6 per cent of 
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whom were without employment on May 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without 
employment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures Indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1940, as Reported 
by Employers 


Industrial activity at May 1 showed a 
decidedly upward movement which resulted 
in a higher level of employment than at the 
same date in any other year for which statis- 
tics are available, with the exception of 1929. 
The staffs of the 11,970 co-operating establish- 
ments aggregated 1,117,547, as compared with 
1,094,600 at the first of April. This was an 
increase of 22,947 persons, or 2+1 per cent, a 
gain which slightly exceeded the average for 
May 1 in earlier years of the record. Based 
on the 1926 average as 100, the crude index 
rose from 111-9 at April 1, 1940, to 114-3 
at the date under review, when it was 7:6 per 
cent higher than at the beginning of May of 
last spring; while the May 1, 1929 figure had 
been 116: 2, the latest ides was otherwise 
the highest for that date in the twenty years 
during which the monthly surveys have been 
pated 

Since the general increase in employment at 
the first of May was rather above the normal, 
the seasonally adjusted index gained slightly, 
rising from 118-5 at April 1, to 118-7 at May 
1, 1940. 


Manufacturing reported substantial seasonal 
improvement, which carried the index to a 
new high level. Standing at 125-7 per cent 
of the 1926 average, this figure compared 
favourably with the previous maximum of 
123-4 at April 1, 1940; in the period from 
1920 until the expansion which followed the 
outbreak of war last autumn, the high indexes 
had been those of 121-7 at October 1, 1987, 
and 121:6 at August 1, 1929. The ines 


increases at the date under review were in the 
food, lumber, pulp and paper, clay, glass and 
stone and iron and steel divisions, but many 
others shared in the upward movement. The 
exceptions were the leather and tobacco groups. 

Following an extremely active winter, logging 
camps showed seasonal curtailment on a scale 
that has rarely been exceeded at May 1 in the 
years since 1920; nearly 8,700 men were laid-off 
from the co-operating camps. Coal-mining 
also released a considerable number of work- 
ers, although the general loss was below 
average. ‘The remaining non-manufacturing 
divisions reported substantial improvement, 
the most noteworthy being in construction 
and transportation. 

For May 1, 1939, 11,607 firms had furnished 
data, showing that they employed 1,030,718 
persons, as compared with 1,018,569 in the 
preceding month. Most of the improvement 
had been reported in services, trade, trans- 
portation and construction. 

The unadjusted index numbers at May 1 
in recent years are as follows: 1940, 114-3; 
1939, 106-2; 1988, 107-4; 1937, 106°3; 1936, 
99:5; 1935, 95-2; 1984, 92-0; 1933, 77-6; 1932, 
87°5; 1931, 102-2; 1980, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 
1928, 106-8 and 1927, 101-8. The average for 
the calendar year 1926 is taken as 100 in cal- 
culating these indexes. 


Employment in Financial Organizations 


For some months, statistics of their em- 
ployment have been collected from banks, 
trust companies and stock market operators. 
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For May 1, 408 firms and branches in these 
lines of business reported staffs aggregating 
33,493 person, compared with 33,498 in the 
preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, construction, service and trade 
industries brings the total number of em- 
ployees included in the May 1 survey of em- 
ployment to 1,151,040 in 12,378 establishments, 


while the largest iricreases in personnel re- 
ported were those of 3,850 in British Columbia, 
5,000 in Quebec and 8,700 in Ontario. In the 
Maritime and Western Provinces, the level 
of employment was higher than at May 1 in 
any other year since 1930; in Ontario, the 
favourable comparison goes back to 1929, 
while the index in Quebec was higher than 
in any other May for which statistics are 
available, (i.e. since 1920.) 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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and slightly lowers the index of 114-3 in the 
industries above enumerated, to 114-2; the 
April 1 index of 111-9 was unchanged by the 
inclusion of the data from financial institu- 
tions, while that for May, 1939, stood at 106-3 
when such returns were included, as compared 
with 106-2 for the industries named in the 
third sentence of this paragraph. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was indicated in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, the 
increases in staff ranging from 0°3 per cent in 
Nova Scotia to 9-8 per cent in Saskatchewan, 


Mariteme Provinces—The advance in em- 
ployment in the Maritime Provinces generally 
was not equal to the average gain at May 1 
in the years since 1920; nevertheless, the index 
was higher than in any other May of the record 
except that in 1930. Eight hundred and 
thirty-seven firms reported 83,657 employees, 
or 772 more than at April 1, 1940. Activity 
was seasonally curtailed in logging camps and 
in transportation and railway construction and 
maintenance. On the other hand, manufac- 
turing was decidedly brisker, mainly in the 
fish-preserving, pulp and paper and chemical 
divisions. Construction also showed con- 
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siderable improvement, while the changes in 
the remaining divisions were slight. 

The 822 establishments furnishing statistics 
for the beginning of May last year had an 
aggregate payroll of 73,872 persons, being 
greater by 311 than at April 1, 1989. The 
index then stood at 100-2, compared with 
112-8 at May 1, 1940. 


Quebec—An upward movement was indi- 
cated in Quebec, according to 2,984 employers 
of 325,940 men and women, as against 320,918 
in the preceding month. While this increase 
of 5,022 was smaller than that noted at May 
1, 1939, and was also less-than-average in 
the experience of the last nineteen years, it 
raised employment to a level higher than at 
any other May 1 for which data are available. 

Improvement from April 1, 1940, took place 
in manufacturing; there were additions to 
staffs in lumber, food, pulp and paper, chemi- 
cal, clay, glass and stone, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metal plants, while leather and 
tobacco factories were quieter. Logging camps 
continued to make large seasonal reductions 
in their personnel, over 5,000 men being re- 
leased in this industry, and the railway con- 
struction and maintenance group was slacker. 
On the other hand, mining, transportation, 
building and highway construction, services 
and trade showed greater activity, the gains 
in transportation and construction being most 
pronounced. Employment was brisker than at 
the beginning of May of last year, when 2,857 
firms had reported 317,373 employees, or 6,145 
more than in the preceding month; the index 
then stood at 111-6 or 2-3 points lower than 
at the date under review. 


Ontario—There was marked industrial ex- 
pansion in Ontario, repeating the movement 
usually indicated at May 1 in earlier years of 
the record. Improvement was reported in 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade, 
while seasonal contractions were noted in 
logging. In the manufacturing group, there 
were considerable gains in all divisions ex- 
cept leather, rubber and tobacco, the largest 
being in iron and steel, lumber, textile, clay, 
glass and stone and pulp and paper products. 
The working forces of the 5,212 co-operating 
establishments included 482,406 persons, com- 
pared with 473,714 at April 1. The latest in- 
dex (121-0), was higher than in the spring 
of any other year since 1920, with the excep- 
tion of May 1, 1929, when it stood at 123-8. 

Employment at the beginning of May, 1939, 
had declined slightly, according to statistics 
from 5,076 employers whose staffs aggregated 
427,463. The index’ was then 107-9. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, construction and _ services showed 
heightened activity, the greatest additions be- 
ing in highway and railway construction and 
in steam railway operation; in the factory 
group, a substantial part of the advance took 
place in the food, iron and steel, clay, glass 
and stone and oil-refining divisions. On the 
other hand, coal-mining and logging were 
seasonally slacker. Statements were compiled 
from 1,704 firms in the Prairie Provinces, 
whose employees increased from 126,386 at the 
beginning of April, to 180,998 at May 1. This 
advance was more pronounced than that 
recorded at the same date in 1939, and also 


Tasis I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
80-3 75-4 79°5 79-2 72-2 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
107-3 112-6 ‘109-9 91-5 102-8 
100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 
118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 
116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
111-8 112-2 118-8 96-7 102-8 
112-8 113-9 121-0 100-2 107-2 

7-5 29-2 43-2 11-7 8-4 








ee Ee els hy OE Pe 2 a ee ey or 
Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 
a a I 


1Relative May 1, April 1, May 1, 














Industries Weight 1940 1940 1939 
IVAN EGA ORR ING ah le Gai ON Shasta ura tte decane elma es hiv aalsha lente 57-8 125-7 123-4 108-4 
PBWAL Den aege CCID IG 1.2. bina se alone £4 4c 2 Hoty aN ak ews FH ae eee lh 5 2-4 137-4 132-0 126-9 
Hur and/ productsiavs setese reese s Poin e cee eau ee Ee von cde ean bee 2 115-9 110-1 94-1 
iLeatheriandinroductay... Cie S50. «deat uekisa vem ved ped bd, « 9.0 diate beb.s 2-2 122-5 124-9 111-1 
BOOvsIanOls DOCS Ete crn ee tee ce oe hee cee crim a sock ak teach cic alte cna 1-5 120-5 122-8 Tiel 
Bra bead PrOcmecia ry wa es is Ps Re ee ages OME vidoes cocthedles 4-1 85-8 79-5 77-3 
Roagntand creased: lumber: 0.) ho bbs le and doce cilia dia os scicle cen se 2-4 74-5 66-6 66-1 
WER RR rete Rae Bree Le Mee ett oe vitae cote scald s Whine erred» 7 89-8 90-3 83-1 
Otherlumber products sya eaten ene niente nie. teneria aU Alay 1-1 120-4 114-2 108-7 
MUsICAMINSLPUAORES sealers cesbteh coe te eae tic ed eu usies SOE vies al clas kul bees “1 61-5 59-6 41-6 
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Foundry and machine shop products.............0..csceccceecesecess 6 122-6 120-1 101-1 
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ie AED ELI LE a eat eel Arad. nhscate pe habs Bay cc inthe MeN veh Jp aue a yaeee 100-0 114-3 111-9 106-2 
1For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’, see footnote to Table I. 
rather exceeded the average gain at the be- British Columbia—The situation in British 


ginning of May in the years since 1920. The Columbia showed further and greater improve- 
index, standing at 100-2, was several points ment, which was on a scale above the average 
above that of 94-5 at the corresponding date at May 1 in the experience of the last nine- 
of last year, being also higher than in any teen years. The latest index stood at 107-2, 
other May since that of 1930. Statistics for compared with 103-3 at May 1, 1939; these 
May 1, 1939, had been received from 1,669 indexes are higher than at the same date in 
establishments providing work for 122,072 men other years since 1930. An aggregate payroll 
and women. of 94,546 persons was reported by the 1,233 
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employers furnishing data, who had 90,697 on 
their staffs at April 1, 1940. Mining, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices and manufacturing showed heightened 
activity; within the last-named, the greatest 
gains were made by lumber, iron and steel 
and food factories. On the other hand, log- 
ging was quieter. For May 1, 1939, 1,183 firms 
had reported 89,938 workers, as compared with 
87,612 in the preceding month. 


Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement was indicated in the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made; 
firms in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver reported greater activity. The largest 
gains were in Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver. A comparison with the figures for last 
year shows a higher level of employment in 
each of these centres except Quebec. In Ot- 
tawa and Winnipeg, the index was also higher 
than in any other year since 1931; in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor, the 
favourable comparison goes back to 1929, while 
in Vancouver employment was at its maxi- 
mum for May 1 in the years for which data 
are available. 


Montreal—Manufacturing, transportation, 
construction, services and trade recorded ad- 
vances in Montreal, those in the two groups 
first-named being extensive. Within the manu- 
facturing division, considerable additions to 
staffs were made in lumber, food and iron and 
steel factories. The 1,770 co-operating em- 
ployers reported 173,275 persons on their pay- 
rolls, compared with 169,448 at April 1. This 
increase exceeded that noted at May 1, 1939, 
but was rather below the average gain at the 
same date in preceding years of the record. 
The level of employment was higher than at 
May 1, 1939, when the industrial expansion 
reported by 1,674 establishments had resulted 
in an increase in their employees from 158,092 
at April 1 to 161,646 at the beginning of 
May. 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
209 firms with 16,044 employees, as against 
15,005 at April 1. Most of the betterment 
took place in manufacturing, shipping and 
construction, while retail trade, hotels and 
restaurants and other groups were also some- 
what more active. The general gain was the 
largest recorded in any month for which sta- 
tistics are available. However, the index was 
lower than at May 1, 1939, when the advance 
had also been marked. The 209 employers 
furnishing data had then had 17,223 workers 
on their payrolls. 


Toronto—Transportation, construction and 
maintenance, services and manufacturing re- 
ported increases in personnel in Toronto; 
within the last-named, iron and steel, textile 
and printing and publishing plants showed 
most improvement. According to information 
furnished by 1,791 concerns in Toronto, their 
staffs aggregated 152,209, as compared with 
149,710 at April 1. This advance was much 
larger than that indicated at May 1 of last 
spring, and also exceeded the average gain at 
the same date in the years since 1922, when 
the record for Toronto was commenced. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than at the 
beginning of May, 1939, when statistics had 
been received from 1,731 establishments em- 
ploying 187,683 assistants, or 1,752 more than 
in the preceding month; the index then stood 
at 107-6, compared with 117-9 at the latest 
date. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing and services showed 
a moderately upward movement in Ottawa, 
but construction was not so active; 233 em- 
ployers reported payrolls aggregating 15,060, 
compared with 15,008 in the preceding month. 
The index, at 111-0, was over three points 
higher than at the same date of last spring. 
Two hundred and twenty-six firms had then 
made returns, and their employees had num- 
bered 14,532, compared with 14,658 at April 1, 
1939. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
39,175 was indicated by the 332 co-operating 
establishments, as against 37,952 in their last 
monthly report. Manufacturing was brisker, 
and trade, transportation and construction also 
showed some improvement. Industrial activity 
in Hamilton was at a higher level than at the 
same date of last year, when a smaller ad- 
vance had been recorded by the 327 reporting 
employers, whose personnel included 33,251 
men and women. 


Windsor—tThere was a slight gain in Wind- 
sor; returns for May 1 were tabulated from 
194 firms with 21,464 workers, compared with 
21,445 in the preceding month. There was a 
moderate loss in manufacturing, but construc- 
tion and other divisions were rather more 
active. Additions to their payrolls had been 
indicated by the 198 industries reporting at 
May 1, 1939, when they employed 19,461 per- 
sons. Hmployment was then at a lower level. 
the index standing at 140:8, as compared with 
155-2 at the date under review. 


Winnipeg —Manufacturing and construction 
showed heightened activity in Winnipeg, 
where the 534 co-operating emplovers had a 
staff of 42,245, compared with 41,693 at April 
1. Employment generally was more active 
than at the same date of last year, although 
a rather larger advance had then been noted 
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in the 518 establishments from which informa- 
tion had been received; their personnel had 
included 39,033 men and women. 


Vancouver—The number engaged in manu- 
facturing operations increased in Vancouver, 
mainly in iron and steel and food factories; 
services, transportation and construction were 
also brisker, while other divisions showed 
little general change. According to data re- 
ceived from 538 firms in this city, they had an 
aggregate working force of 39,007 persons, com- 
pared with 37,662 at April 1. The index was 
several points higher than at the beginning of 
May, 1939, when a smaller advance had been 
reported in the payrolls of the 515 co-oper- 
ating businessmen, whose employees had 
numbered 36,627. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Further marked expansion 
was recorded at the beginning of May in 
manufacturing operations, which provided 
work for a larger number of persens than in 
any other month of the nearly twenty years 
during which the monthly surveys have been 
made. Returns were tabulated from 6,600 
establishments with a combined payroll of 
645,941 men and women, as compared with 
634,333 in the preceding month. This increase 
of 11,608 employees raised the :ndex from 
123-4 at April 1 to its all-time peak of 125-7 
at May 1; the figure for the same date in 
1939 had been 108-4, while the previous high 
index for May was that of 119-8 in 1929. The 
1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating 
these index numbers. 

The improvement at the latest date, though 
seasonal in character, slightly exceeded the 
average gain at May 1 in earlier years of the 
record. Accordingly, the seasonally-adjusted 
index showed an increase, rising fractionally 
from 124-4 at April 1 to 124-8 at the begin- 
ning of May. 

Large additions to the staffs were reported 
in the lumber, iron and steel, pulp and paper, 
clay, glass and stone and animal foods in- 
dustries, while somewhat smaller, but note- 
worthy gains were made in textile, beverage. 
chemical, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal, oil refining and other non-metallic min- 
eral and miscellaneous manufacturing plants. 
On the other hand, leather, rubber and tobacco 
works were slacker, the losses in tobacco being 
seasonal. 

For May 1, 1939, information had been re- 
ceived from 6,329 factories, employing 553,579 
persons, an increase of 6,563 from their April 
1 payrolls. The most marked gains had then 
occurred in the lumber and iron and steel 
divisions. 

The unadjusted index numbers in manu- 
facturing at May 1 in recent years are as fo!- 


lows, based on the 1926 average as 100:— 
1940, 125-7; 1939, 108-4; 1938, 110-6; 1937, 
113-8; 1936, 102-7; 1935, 95:6; 1934, 90:2; 
1933, 76-8; 1932, 85-8; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 
112-4; 1929, 119-8; 1928, 109-0 and 1927, 103-9. 

Animal Products, Edible—Increased em- 
ployment was noted in the meat, fish and 
dairying divisions; the improvement was more 
extensive than that reported at May 1, 1939, 
when the index was over ten points lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 315 firms in 
this group, employing 26,906 persons, or 1,090 
more than at the beginning of April. There 
was expansion in all provinces except Alberta, 
that in British Columbia being most pro- 
nounced. 


Fur and Fur Products—The fur products 
group showed slightly more activity, accord- 
ing to the 80 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 2,799 workers, compared with 2,658 
at April 1; the index was much higher than at 
the same date of last year, when a decrease had 
been indicated. 


Leather and Products—The leather indus- 
tries reported some curtailment, according to 
340 establishments with 25,075 employees, a 
reduction of 523 from their staffs in the pre- 
ceding month. The loss, which occurred 
chiefly in Ontario, exceeded that noted at 
May 1, 1939, but the index then was many 
points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Marked seasonal im- 
provement was recorded in this group, partic- 
ularly in sawmills. Data were received from 
966 employers of 46,394 men and women, as 
against 43,028 in the preceding month. There 
were fairly general additions to personnel, 
those in Quebec being greatest. A much 
smaller increase had been registered at May 
1, 1939, when the index was considerably below 
that of 85:8 at the beginning of May of the 
present year. 


Plant Products, Edible—The production of 
vegetable foods showed a slight advance, 
mainly in sugar and syrup factories, while 
flour and cereal mills and fruit and vegetable 
canning were rather quieter. The upward 
movement was not so pronounced as that in- 
dicated by the firms co-operating at May 1, 
1939; however, the index then stood at 107-7, 
as compared with the latest figure of 115-4. 
Statements were compiled from 540 plants, 
whose payrolls aggregated 35,431, as against 
35,3842 at April 1, 1940. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Increased activity 
was noted in these industries, in which em- 
ployment on the whole was decidedly brisker 
than at the same date in 1939, when smaller 
gains had been reported. The improvement 
at May 1, 1940, took place largely in pulp 
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and paper mills. The working forces of the 
719 co-operating establishments aggregated 
70,082, as against 68,766 in their last report. 
The greatest advances were in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
factories showed a falling-off from April; re- 
turns were tabulated from 53 manufacturers 
employing 13,542 workers, or 121 fewer than 
in the preceding month. The index was about 
three points higher than at the corresponding 
date of last year, when the situation had been 
unchanged from April 1, 1939. 


Textile Products—The trend of employ- 
ment continued upward in this group at the 
beginning of May, according to statistics from 
1,237 manufacturers having 126,054 men and 
women on their payrolls, compared with 
125,622 in the preceding month. There were 
moderate gains in most of the various textile 
divisions. A slight contraction had been shown 
at the same date of last spring; and the index 
then stood at 120:4, compared with 144-9 
at the date under review. 


Beverages—Data were received from 148 
plants in this group employing 9,451 persons, 
or 408 more than in the preceding month. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
May 1 in 1989. 


Tobacco—Important seasonal curtailment 
was reported in tobacco factories at the first 
of May; 47 establishments had a combined 
paylist of 11,094 workers, compared with 
13,664 at April 1. Most of the loss occurred 
in Ontario. The index was many points 
higher than at the beginning of May of last 
year, although a smaller decline had then been 
noted. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemical and allied products showed 
a further increase; this took place mainly in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario. Information was compiled from 320 
manufacturers, whose staffs included 22,476 
employees, as against 21,480 in the preceding 
month. This gain considerably exceeded that 
of the same date in 1939, when the index was 
decidedly lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement, which resulted in the 
employment of a much larger number of addi- 
tional workers than that reported at the 
beginning of May last year; the index then 
stood at 82:2, as compared with 95-5 at the 
date under review. The 222 co-operating 
firms had 10,803 employees at May 1, 1940, as 
against 9,718 in the preceding month. 

Electric Light and Power—Greater activity 
was recorded at the beginning of May in 


central electric stations, in which employment 
was brisker than in the spring of 1989. 
Statements were received from 102 companies 
employing 16,993 workers, an increase of 419 
over their April 1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment, on the 
whole, advanced moderately in electrical 
appliance works, according to data furnished 
by 127 establishments which had 19,594 em- 
ployees, compared with 19,385 in the pre- 
ceding month. Additions to staffs had also 
been registered at May 1, 1939, when the index 
was many points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Most branches of 
the iron and steel industry showed heightened 
activity, the most pronounced gains being in 
the shipbuilding and other vehicle, crude, 
rolled and forged, boiler, engine and tank 
and general machinery divisions. The trend 
was upward except in the Maritime Provinces 
and Saskatchewan, while the greatest gains 
were in Ontario. Returns were tabulated from 
938 manufacturers with 160,426 operatives, as 
compared with 156,069 at April 1. Expansion 
on a much smaller scale had been indicated 
at the beginning of May of last year, and the 
level of employment then was decidedly lower. 
The index at May 1, 1940, was higher than 
in any other month since the summer of 
1929. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed further improvement, 
according to statistics from 196 firms with a 
working force of 27,700 persons, or 459 more 
than at April 1. There was an advance in 
smelting and refining, and other branches of 
the industry were also busier. Little general 
change had been recorded in this group in the 
same month of 1939, and the index number 
then was many points lower. 


Mineral Products—Oil refineries and other 
plants classed in this division reported in- 
creased activity; the gain in personnel was 
smaller than that shown at May 1 of a year 
ago, but employment was then at a lower level. 
Data were received from 99 manufacturers, 
whose payrolls included 13,164 persons, as 
compared with 12,884 in the preceding month. 
The greatest gains were in Ontario. 


Logging 


The seasonal losses in logging indicated at 
May 1 were on a larger scale than those re- 
ported at the same date in 1939, and also ex- 
ceeded the average for May 1 in the last 
nineteen years. There were decreases in all 
provinces, those in Quebec being particularly 
large. The 412 co-operating firms employed 
17,802 men, or 8,687 fewer than at April 1. 
The index, at 60:5, was higher than at the 
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beginning of May in 1939, but was lower 
than in the spring of other years since 1983. 
Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed 
a contraction of a seasonal character; this 
was smaller than that noted in the same month 
of last year, when the index was a few points 
below that at May 1, 1940. Data were re- 
celved from 107 operators with 23,671 em- 
ployees, as compared with 24,638 in the pre- 
ceding month. The decline took place mainly 
in Alberta, the changes in the other coal-fields 
generally being slight. 


Metallic Ores—The movement was favour- 
able in metallic ore mines, chiefly in Ontario 
and British Columbia. An aggregate working 
force of 43,981 persons was employed by the 
211 co-operating firms, who had 48,627 in their 
last report. There had also been a gain at the 
beginning of May a year ago, but activity then 
was not quite so great as at the date under 
review, when it reached the maximum recorded 
at May 1 in the years since 1920. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Employment in this group showed a seasonal 
up-turn; 101 employers enlarged their pay- 
rolls by 688 workers to 9,035 at the beginning 
of May. The index was between eleven and 
twelve points lower than at May 1, 1939, the 
advance then indicated having been on a 
smaller scale. 

Communications 


Increased activity on the whole was noted in 
communications, in which the level of em- 
ployment was very slightly higher than at 
the corresponding date of last year. The co- 
operating branches and companies had a per- 
sonnel of 22,379 men and women, compared 
with 22,223 in the preceding month; of the 
former number, 17,213 persons belonged in 
the telephone division. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Improvement 
was shown in local transportation at May 1, 
when the 308 firms from whom information was 
received, reported 29,678 employees, or 836 
more than at April 1. The index was several 
points higher than at the same date in 1939, 
when a smaller gain had been noted. Ontario 
registered most of the advance recorded at 
May 1, 1940, although there were widespread 
increases. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while in the other economic areas 
substantially heightened activity was shown. 
Statements were received from 101 employers 
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in this division, whose payrolls were enlarged 
from 60,196 at April 1, to 61,557 at the 
beginning of May. A reduction had been 
noted at May 1, 1939, and the index was 
then several points lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 16,532 men, as compared with 11,439 in 
the preceding month, was reported by the 
123 firms furnishing statistics in the water 
transportation group. This improvement was 
more pronounced than that noted at the same 
date last year, when the index was many 
points lower. There were seasonal losses at 
May 1, 1940, in the Maritime Provinces, but 
elsewhere the tendency was upward, most of 
the gain being in Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed seasonal expansion; the 
working forces of the 838 co-operating con- 
tractors aggregated 23,101 persons, as against 
19,612 at the beginning of April. There was 
general improvement, that in Quebec and 
Ontario being most noteworthy. The index 
was nearly eight points higher than at May 
1, 19389, when the general increase had been 
on a much smaller scale. 


Highway—Work on roads and highways 
was more active at the beginning of May; 
5,148 men were taken on by the 367 employers 
making returns, who had 35,160 on their staffs. 
While there were gains in all five economic 
areas, those in Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan were greatest. Although a 
much smaller advance on the whole had been 
recorded at the same date last year, highways 
construction and maintenance then provided 
employment for many more persons than in 
the spring of the present year. 


Railway—Twenty-nine companies and divi- 
sional superintendents in this group employed 
24,541 workers, as against 22,496 in their last 
report. There were increases in Ontario and 
the Western Provinces. A rather smaller gain 
had been noted at the beginning of May a 
year ago, when the index number was slightly 
lower than at the date under review. 


Services 


The service group showed considerably 
heightened activity, according to statements 
from 596 establishments employing 30,561 
persons, as against 29,504 in their last report. 
There was improvement in the situation in 
laundries and dry-cleaning plants, and in 
hotels and restaurants. Employment was 
brisker than at May 1 of 1939, when the 
movement had also been favourable, 
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Trade 
Continued additions to personnel were 
shown in wholesale and retail trade; 2,091 


merchandising establishments enlarged their 
forces by 771 persons to 133,608 at the date 
under review. This increase was not equal 
to the average for May 1 in the years, 1921- 
1939; nevertheless, the index was higher than 
at the beginning of May in any other year 
of the record. 
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The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, 
leading cities and industries. The columns 
headed “relative weight”, show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at May 1, 1940. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1940 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged at work in other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 


ment in greater measure, however, was mani- 
fest from April, 1989, when 13.9 per cent of 
the members reported were out of work. The 
percentage for April this year was based on 
the reports received from 1,969 labour or- 
ganizations, with 253,541 members, 24,425 of 
whom were out of work on the last day of 
the month. Alberta and British Columbia 
unions alone, indicated a lessening in available 
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month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The upward movement in employment for 
local trade union members which was apparent 
at the end of March extended throughout 
April, with slightly increased impetus, in- 
dicating at the close of the month an unem- 
ployment percentage of 9.6, in contrast with 
10.8 per cent of idleness in March. Improve- 


1937 





1938 1939 1940 


employment from March, which was of rather 
slight degree, the mining industry in the 
former province, and the fishing industry in 
the latter being the determining factors in 
this adverse trend. Of the gains in activity 
in the remaining provinces that of shghtly 
over 3 per cent in Saskatchewan was the most 
important viewed from a percentage basis, 
the steam railway division accounting almost 
in entirety for the change. Employment ad- 
vancement of over 2 per cent was recorded 
from Quebec, the building trades in that. 
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province showing considerably stimulated 
activity, while improvement on a somewhat 
smaller scale was indicated by steam railway 
employees. In Nova Scotia and Ontario the 
increases reported were of slightly over one 
per cent, and in New Brunswick and Manitoba 
the changes were so small as to be almost 
negligible, though tending in a favourable 
direction. All provinces reflected a greater 
volume of activity during April than in the 
corresponding month of 1939, Ontario and 
New Brunswick unions especially indicating 
noteworthy gains. The situation in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia and Quebec showed more moderate 
expansion and in Alberta the trend was but 
slightly more favourable. 


Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment affecting trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. Ed- 
monton unions during April reported a gain 
of over 6 per cent in employment from March, 
while in Regina, Halifax and Montreal the 
Increase recorded in each city was around 3 
per cent. In Saint John and Toronto the 
expansion noted was _ slight. Vancouver 
unions, on the other hand, showed a small 
drop in work afforded from March and 
in Winnipeg activity was but slightly 
retarded. In all cities a higher level of em- 
ployment was apparent than in April, 1939, 
Halifax, Saint John, Edmonton and Toronto 
particularly showing substantial increases in 
available work. Rather noteworthy advances 
were manifest also by Vancouver and Win- 
nipeg unions and in Montreal and Regina 
the improvement shown was of lesser degree. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1934, to date. During 
April the curve continued in the downward 
course of the preceding month, denoting a 
somewhat greater prevalence of available em- 
ployment. The divergence in the level of the 
curve was more marked when compared with 
April of last year and indicative of a con- 
siderably better situation during the period 
under review. 

Employment in the manufacturing industries 
eased off slightly during April from the 
previous month, though moderate improve- 
ment in conditions was manifest from April 
a year ago. This was apparent from the re- 
ports tabulated from 591 labour organizations, 
embracing a total of 100,882 members, 7,320 
of whom, or a percentage of 7.3 were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month, in 
comparison with a percentage of 6.9 in March 
and with 11.8 per cent of inactivity in April, 
1939. General labourers, gas workers and 
meat cutters and butchers showed substantial 
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increases in employment from March and 
moderately better conditions obtained for fur 
workers. The tendency was also favourable 
for electric current employees, wood, hat, cap 
and glove, cigar and tobacco, brewery and 
iron and steel workers, papermakers and 
bakers and confectioners, though the varia- 
tions from March were quite slight. Of the 
recessions which were more than sufficient to 
offset these gains the most extensive were 
reported by metal polishers and glass workers. 
Rubber workers also indicated marked in- 
creases in slackness and losses on a smaller 
scale were noted by leather and garment 
workers. Among textile and carpet workers, 
and printing tradesmen the trend was toward 
lessened employment, but the changes from 
March were only fractional. The situation for 
jewellery workers remained identical with that 
of March. When compared withgthe returns 
for April, 1939, the iron and steel trades re- 
corded increases in employment involving 
the greatest number of members, and meat 
cutters and butchers, textile and carpet and 
leather workers were much more busily en- 
gaged. Employment expansion of note- 
worthy degree was apparent also among 
jewellery and brewery workers, general la- 
bourers and papermakers. The situation like- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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wise tended favourably for wood, cigar and 
tobacco, hat, cap and glove, and gas workers, 
and bakers and confectioners. On the other 
hand, decidedly less favourable conditions 
prevailed for metal polishers and fur, rubber 
and glass workers. Contractions in employ- 
ment of moderate degree were evident among 
garment workers and electric current em- 
ployees, while printing tradesmen showed but 
fractional employment cessation. 


From unions of coal miners 58 reports were 
tabulated during April, covering an aggregate 
of 21,016 members, 2,398 of whom, or a per- 
centage of 11.4, were idle at the end of the 
month, contrasted with 10.4 per cent of unem- 
ployment in March and with 14.3 per cent 
in April last year. This less favourable ten- 
dency apparent from March was attributable 
to the between season lull in the Alberta and 
British Columbia mining areas, Nova Scotia 
members showing a slightly upward employ- 
ment movement, while in New Brunswick all 
miners were reported at work, as in the 
previous month. Conditions in the western 
mining districts, however, showed some slight 
improvement during April from the corres- 
ponding month of last year and in Nova 
Scotia moderate employment advancement 
was apparent. New Brunswick members were, 
however, all busily engaged compared with a 
rather small percentage of idleness in April 
last year. Short time work also continued 
prevalent throughout the month. 


Continued and more pronounced expansion 
in building and construction activities was 
apparent during April, the percentage of 
unemployment at the close of the month 
being maintained at 30.2 per cent, in contrast 
with a percentage of 36.5 in March. For April 
the percentage was based on the reports for- 
warded by 221 organizations of these trades- 
men, with a membership numbering 24,974 
persons. A greater measure of improvement 
was manifest from April a year ago when 
40.0 per cent of the members reported were 
without employment. Extensive gains in 
activity from March were reflected by hod 
carriers and building labourers, bridge and 
structural iron workers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and granite and stonecutters. 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and steam 
shovelmen were also afforded a much better 
volume of employment. Among carpenters 
and joiners the advances recorded were of a 
more moderate degree, electrical workers 
showing but a nominal upward trend. Tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, on the contrary, 
indicated a large falling off in activity, but as 
their membership was rather small they did 
not greatly affect the percentage in the build- 
ing trades as a whole. Among plumbers and 


steamfitters also, the recessions evident were 
rather noteworthy. In comparing with the 
returns for April last year decided employ- 
ment advancement was reflected by carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers, bridge and 
structural iron workers, and hod carriers and 
building labourers during the month under 
review and employment gains of considerable 
importance were registered by steam shovel- 
men. Improvement in conditions on a more 
moderate scale was apparent among _ brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and painters, 
decorators and paperhangers. Tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, however, sustained pro- 
nounced losses in work afforded and employ- 
ment curtailment of much lesser degree was 
evident among granite and stone cutters. The 
trend of employment for plumbers and steam 
fitters was also in a less favourable direction, 
though the change from March was but nomi- 
nal. 

The 829 organizations in the transportation 
industries making returns at the close of 
April, with a total of 70,941 members, showed 
that 4,606 or a percentage of 6.5 were without 
work in comparison with percentages of 9.1 
in March and 9.5 in April a year ago. In 
the steam railway division, which included 
over 80 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, and among navigation workers 
a higher level of employment was indicated 
both in contrast with the preceding month 
and April last year, the changes in each case 
being rather moderate. Among _ teamsters 
and chauffeurs the situation was somewhat 
improved from March, though curtailment in 
activity in smaller measure was noted from 
April last year. Street and electric railway 
employees indicated approximately the same 
situation as in March, but conditions tended 
in a slightly more favourable direction than 
in April, 1989. 

From associations of retail 
returns were compiled at the 
embracing a membership of 1,833 persons, 
of whom only 0.1 per cent were reported 
idle, in comparison with a fully engaged situa- 
tion in March and with an unemployment per- 
centage of 0.5 in April last year. 

There was little variation in the volume 
of work afforded civic employees during April 
from either the previous month or April, 1939, 
according to the reports furnished by 83 or- 
ganizations with 9,915 members. Of these, 
201 or a percentage of 2.0 were idle at the 
end of the month, in contrast with percentages 
of 2.8 in March and 1.4 in April a year ago. 

Reports tabulated from 139 unions in the 
miscellaneous group of trades at the close of 
April, with a membership total of 10,691 per- 
sons, indicated that 506 or 4.7 per cent were 
unemployed, compared with 4.2 per cent in 


shop clerks 6 
end of April, 
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March. Theatre and stage employees showed 
moderate losses in work afforded from March 
and among stationary engineers and firemen 
minor contractions occurred. The tendency 
for barbers, hotel and restaurant employees 
and unclassified workers, on the other hand, 
was toward increased employment, though 
the changes were quite slight. Contrasted 
with the returns for April, 1939, when 6.6 
per cent of idleness was recorded in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades as a whole, un- 
classified workers indicated noteworthy im- 
provement in conditions during the month 
reviewed and slight gains were apparent 
among stationary engineers and firemen, hotel 
and restaurant, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees. Barbers alone showed curtailment in 
activity, which was of moderate degree. 
Fishermen were much slacker during April 
than the previous month, the 5 unions making 
returns with 2,763 members showing that 504 
or a percentage of 18.2 were unemployed, in 
comparison with 4.3 per cent of inactivity in 


March. Reduced employment on a small scale 
was noted from April last year when 16.6 per 
cent of idleness was recorded. 

Lumber workers and loggers were moder- 
ately better engaged during April than in 
March, while quite pronounced expansion was 
apparent from April last year. Reporting for 
the month under review were 7 associations of 
these workers combining a membership of 
2,638 persons, 311 or 11.8 per cent of whom 
were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, in contrast with percentages of 14.8 
in March and 30.7 in April a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1939, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
for April of each year from 1929 to 1938, in- 
clusive, and for each month from April, 1939, 
to date. Table II summarizes the returns in 
the various groups of industries for the same 
months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for April, 1940 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1940, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed gains of 
over 17 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively, 
in comparison with that of the previous month 
and also of the corresponding month a year 
ago. Noteworthy gains over March were 
recorded in services, farming and construction 
and maintenance, augmented by others of 
smaller proportions in manufacturing and 
transportation. Increases shown in mining and 
trade were nominal only. Logging was the 
one group to register a decline, but this was 
fairly large. In comparison with April, 1939, 
more placements were reported in all indus- 
trial divisions, except construction and main- 
tenance and mining, which showed small 
losses, the most substantial gains being in 
services and manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1938, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies 
offered and of placements effected for each 
100 applications for employment registered at 
the offices of the Service throughout Canada, 
computations being made semi-monthly. As 
may be seen from the graph, the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations showed little variation during the first 
half of April, but followed a marked upward 
trend during the latter half of the month, and 
at the close of the period had attained levels 
about five points above those reached at the 
close of April a year ago. The ratios of 
vacancies to each 100 applications were 43.3 


and 51.5 during the first and the second half 
of April, respectively, in contrast with ratios 
of 483 and 458 during the corresponding 
periods of 1939. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 39.0 and 464, as 
compared with 45.6 and 42.1 during April last 
year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 1,304, as compared with 1,096 
in the previous month and with 1,174 in April 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,759, as com- 
pared with 2,623 in March, 1940, and with 
2,499 in April a year ago. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
April, 1940, was 1,173, of which 708 were in 
regular employment and 465 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,000 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in April last year 
averaged 1,094 daily, consisting of 590 place- 
ments in regular and 504 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of April, 1940, offices of 
the Service referred 32,057 persons to vacancies 
and effected a total of 30,497 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular employment 
were 18,405, of which 12,544 were of men and 
5,861 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 12,092. The number of vacan- 
cies reported by employers was 19,036 for men 
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and 14,856 for women, a total of 33,892, while 
applications for work numbered 71,729, of which 
51,832 were from men and 19,897 from women. 
Reports for March, 1940, showed 26,286 posi- 
tions available, 62,931 applications made and 
23,978 placements effected, while in April, 1939, 
there were recorded 26,994 vacancies, 57,469 
applications for work and 25,146 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1930, to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
TOS0 sere hese oc4 sis. 187, 872 180,807 368,679 
LOST eA ee eee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
OSD) AME a se LS. 153,771 198,443 352,214 
OSS Res veka tt 170,576 181,521 352,097 
MSSaeeeretee seen 223, 064 182,527 40v,091 
[OSPR aa Pye ene) toy: 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
ROE SS epee eres 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
1 RY fain cura cee ese eareu ene 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSS oe Meee. tases eee 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
1039 ieee aie oie wists 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 (4 months)....... 62, 654 40,934 103,588 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of April, 1940, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 20 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month, and over 71 per cent 
above the corresponding month‘of last year. 


There was an increase also in placements of 
over 19 per cent when compared with March 
and of nearly 65 per cent in comparison with 
April, 1939. The large increase in placements 
over April of last year was almost entirely due 
to gains in services and construction and main- 
tenance, although placements were slightly 
higher also in manufacturing and trade. There 
was a small loss in logging and minor changes 
only in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included construction and 
maintenance 673, and services 1,016, of which 
715 were of household workers. During the 
month 581 men and 183 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were nearly 20 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 35 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Approximately the same 
percentages of gain were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Gains in con- 
struction and maintenance and services ac- 
counted for the increase in placements over 
April, 1939, as small changes only were re- 
ported in all other groups. Placements under 
construction and maintenance numbered 539 
and in services 788, of the latter 631 were of 
household workers. There were 150 men and 
139 women placed in regular employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications—————— 


Vacancies - - - - 





Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 23 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in the province of Quebec 
during April, when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and of over 49 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were nearly 14 per cent 
higher than in March and nearly 37 per cent 
above April, 1939. With the exception of a 
decrease in the highway division of construc- 
tion and maintenance, due to the curtailment 
of highway construction, all industrial divi- 
sions showed gains in placements over April 
of last year, the most important increase being 
in services, with more moderate improvement 
in logging and manufacturing. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing 
378; logging 502; farming 111; construction 
and maintenance 1,766; trade 147 and services 
4,101, of which 3,697 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 2,716 of men and 2,188 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during April, were over 41 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and nearly 
26 per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Similar percentages of gain were 
reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. All industrial divisions, except mining, 
participated in the increase in placements over 
April, 19389, the most important improvement 
being in services and manufacturing, with 
smaller gains in construction and maintenance, 
trade and farming. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 1,276; logging 
106; farming 1,363; transportation 112; con- 
struction and maintenance 3,922; trade 400, 
and services 4,500, of which 2,990 were of 
household workers. There were 4,815 men and 
1655 women placed. in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during April called for nearly 16 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 4 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of 18 per. cent in placements 
when compared with March and of over 5 per 
cent in comparison with April, 1939. The only 
changes of importance in placements from 
April a year ago were in construction and 
maintenance and farming, a gain in the former 
being largely offset by a decline in the latter. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 


manufacturing 63; farming 660; construction 
and maintenance 359, and services 844, of 
which 731 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,121 men and 407 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during April, was nearly 95 per 
cent greater than in the preceding month, and 
over 25 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 


. also in placements of nearly 105 per cent 


when compared with March and over 20 per 
cent in comparison with April, 1939. The in- 
crease in placements over April of last year 
was mainly due to gains in services and farm- 
ing, although placements in all other groups 
were either higher or on the same level as 
in April, 1939. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were farming 975; construction and 
maintenance 81, and services 751, of which 565 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,069 men and 466 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in Alberta during April were nearly 10 per 
cent more than in the preceding month, but 
over 6 per cent fewer than during the corres- 
ponding month of last year. There was an 
increase of nearly 13 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a decrease of 
nearly 7 per cent in comparison with April, 
1939. A decrease in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance accounted for 
the decline in placements from April of last 
year, aS an increase in logging was offset by a 
loss in services. The changes in all other 
groups were quite small. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 48; 
logging 58; farming 652; transportation 54; 
construction and maintenance 116, and services 
589, of which 478 were of household workers. 
There were 899 men and 415 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


BriTIsSH COLUMBIA 


Employment Offices in British Columbia 
were notified of over 8 per cent more vacancies 
in April than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 10 per cent fewer than during the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
showed the same percentages of change under 
both comparisons. A reduction in placements 
in the highway division of construction and 
maintenance accounted for the decline from 
April, 1939, although there was a moderate loss 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1940 


















Vacancies ~ Applicants Regular 

TF TT! place- 

Offices Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred |\{———————————_|_ placed same 

during end of during to end of period 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1939 
INOVa ScOUla oe coe cea eee 1,937 124 2,951 1,824 764 1,056 5,071 265 
Halifaxivrae tio t eek eG peude te ef 998 112 1,709 893 377 516 2,639 64 
Ont villoee de hte cei bet essere dehcos< 205 0 520 205 79 126 1,480 63 
New EIS Sept guano ei aN 300 12 288 292 147 141 378 110 
RR ASS OTS. BOGIES 434 0 434 434 161 273 574 28 
New Brunswick TE LR OS 1,423 aq 1,585 1,409 289 1,120 1,199 123 
Chater oa es ene 379 0 381 379 0 379 4 

Monctos. ee Be RETRO, 471 27 458 457 163 294 333 91 
min OHRONE kbs Bok to asueln |. 573 0 746 573 126 447 817 32 
OuCheC He ree tee eat 9,586 1,784 20,846 8,350 4,904 2,168 15,179 3,846 
Chicowbingta alee woee: OIE. 520 0 1,487 520 519 1 644 117 
TLL ree eek ae lee ang 638 22 1,268 638 398 241 515 706 
Mauer tome ete ee 172 7 301 198 133 34 112 126 
Mataneli Mitek. 863) SLO ORS 665 251 720 424 358 64 566 184 
Montreal aes ere ia oad ceyeh sak tek 4,828 1,002 7,960 3,902 1,517 1,538 3,651 1,345 
ODOC Pe eee t ees ON Serre | 1,276 331 6,171 1,019 717 8,469 761 
alae 45 dp nO Re aga Uae te pe To 305 44 735 276 237 38 369 134 
Sherbrooke owns eae Wtailoseulenl naga 299 53 492 336 238 26 137 182 
‘Thotford Mines. fA Oe. erat 90 1 485 171 89 0 ZOO) Voy ae Dies 3 
Mhree Riverasiis\ncwitesecaced. oul 676 58 §29 744 593 48 120 207 
Ve Omaseetersie sincl ee soli ss se ok | 117 15 398 122 105 1 316 84 
OnGArIO I cee 12,191 566 26,864 11,929 6,470 55277 53,868 4,102 
iBamri Gide. ware ee es, ears LER i gate 35 685 3 324 DP LOGHET Re er. 
ellavallo saint eto aoe aoa oan 252 3 673 231 161 70 726 56 
WBrantlordee (eres ee ae 216 5 390 207 126 81 975 138 
Cla thames eee aT kan 252 0 386 253 140 113 557 40 
CN CES RE OIE a Cen ile 131 0 150 131 66 65 795 36 
COPECO SARC Ry, Qe 7 A). 111 31 259 81 72 9 Pa 10g ined Ca? 
Grrel pier see eel ae Bos cotupe tices dh 182 35 294 191 124 39 887 66 
LAM tOM ae. osteo eee ey ee 877 85 2,070 822 430 362 4,613 273 
Kenoracc. 0. tee 99 0 "316 99 90 9 282 28 
Gin store nari brave deces teat Meee & 265 8 490 256 226 31 663 55 
Kitchonore meine: Man cere oes a. 218 16 424 206 116 89 1,297 107 
SON GONE eee Cea eee 569 51 840 617 375 180 1,806 264 
INOW OLODLO. ations alae fu, | tdblel, 159 0 405 157 132 25 732 16 
Ni acaraphallsusnMdinie ttn nuctn marly 207 35 276 187 129 57 941 88 
IN GEG Ay TNe ROHS Set euIh LE Nil Betis 613 0 767 626 597 29 1,121 178 
Osawa ee ata em tate ae te 288 0 379 294 105 189 1,220 54 
OLGA WA ee ae eee Ree weed er 2,168 4 3,225 2,167 373 1,794 3,359 477 
Went SOUNGA Iie attabes aceee beat 1 118 53 6 481 38 
IRGTIDRO KON aan tic cia ce te oe 231 13 1,640 213 134 79 762 80 
Petérborough.c 2s ny ee, 183 23 258 181 129 52 555 88 
PorteAnt mur’ ee ie he ak a 167 0 122 140 116 24 704 51 
J) to 3 ConA Oa Wa Oe lan aR 353 45 505 319 196 123 1,940 141 
BD so ad nln etiam kay oat aang ad 269 0 329 263 201 62 393 56 
233 6 308 230 93 137 858 95 
125 15 365 116 40 70 266 54 
89 0 144 89 Ver 12 Ge) 70 
124 0 232 128 105 23 1,197 118 
69 0 633 68 34 34 575 15 
396 0 1,283 391 140 251 1,365 86 
1,949 73 7,493 1,880 971 909 18,679 955 
129 17 304 169 100 14 1,061 40 
bate aurea WU Ma ards A 575 32 802 559 316 243 3,378 210 
BAC OA CLES RAGE, SEES CEE Ae 244 0 299 244 179 65 303 129 
5 ATO es RAN A OI Ra Mai aA 2,009 35 4,499 2,029 1,528 494 16, 492 1,389 
Leta cliehete aa iate Ree, Sen 293 30 438 270 250 18 1,199 178 
Chey! Stig ay tA hate die ess hal 48 0 93 48 45 3 167 44 
eA ELD Sh sl Mise el ae sa 97 0 198 97 97 0 377 43 
NB POAC Re int ae 07 2s bln 1,571 5 3,770 1,614 1,136 473 14,749 1,124 
Se Revere toih vs, saver ea eve ese 2,081 267 3,615 1,928 1,535 394 9,029 1,333 
iy SN SRA gt ei she” hi al 15 50 28 24 4 125 16 
She Pa AG |e RP Re See a ee Ed 457 54 630 436 329 108 1, 623 209 
GAM srl AO nO 3 5 EN 79 4 77 80 77 3 243 43 
NST BRO eal lal MONE Ue tantah 129 29 390 97 73 24 555 37 
ARB Oe) Sie ates C8 PRN Ls By aaa lal a AUD 578 59 1,494 527 401 126 3,403 350 
385 17 553 387 336 51 2,041 360 
116 56 122 92 89 3 592 61 
136 22 133 125 96 29 243 115 
161 11 166 156 110 46 204 142 
1,692 131 4,215 1,544 1,314 230 7,303 1,257 
606 82 1,583 477 384 93 2,952 426 
110 0 646 100 86 14 286 68 
636 10 1,288 640 572 68 3,150 544 
158 18 481 155 148 7 592 126 
182 21 217 172 124 48 373 93 
2,973 35 7,154 3,044 1,601 1,353 | 19,361 1,191 
ay erat yr Rent Same fo bee Oke 148 0 188 147 135 12 223 17 
SRA Ae everest ave Disiatehehg Bate eee 464 2 507 456 452 4 717 545 
PERLE A ere ea 192 2 201 190 32 158 19 9 
ateloW ale eiehotad shite g Anes 162 0 226 162 115 48 1,092 32 
GAs seks tes: aga stole Sere NI A. 66 5 120 65 29 36 237 36 
Ay euskal nest ele tilevate, Oke Aa sates 2 my 79 0 0 0 32 11 
pence Ripert eer. sak. scene. one 79 0 98 73 21 52 205 18 
WAENCOU VSL HR Fpl hee eA 1,330 24 4,510 1,422 589 742 15,063 392 
VICtOLIA Mae etter terete ee 530 0 1,225 529 228 301 eis 131 
Canada ocr pee epee he 33,892 2,969 71,729 32,057 18,405 12,092 127,552 13 ,572* 
DUCT; cy 2 ea ne a a 19,036 667 51, 832 18,604 12,544 5,924 108 , 257 8,804 
WOMen nie ode aR eb 14,856 2,302 19,897 13,453 5,861 6,168 19,295 4,768 

Pa rere ee eo tS SiO he OU 1 AU S80 Ty OO0L [| FOOL Te eee | | Bad 


*66 Placements effected by offices now closed. 
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also in logging. These decreases were largely 
offset by a fairly large gain in services and 
moderate increases in transportation, manu- 
facturing, farming and _ trade. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 83; transportation 79; farming 164; 
construction and maintenance 1,430, and ser- 
vices 1,094, of which 737 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,193 of men and 408 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1940, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
18,405 placements in regular employment, 
8,445 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 347 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 258 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 89 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
April numbered 59, all of which were of 
bushmen bound for employment in the 
Pembroke zone on certificates secured at the 
Hull office. Business transacted by Ontario 
offices during April involved the issue of 144 
certificates to provincial centres. From Port 
Arthur the labour movement consisted of 
the transfer of 110 bush workers, 7 carpenters 
and one hotel employee within the territory 
covered by that city office, while for points 
within their respective zones also the Fort 
William office shipped 6 bushmen, one dock 
hand and one cook and the Sudbury office 
6 bush workers and one mine cook. In addi- 
tion, the Sudbury zone was the destination of 
one foreman travelling from Pembroke. From 
North Bay 8 painters and one farm hand were 
conveyed to Timmins and 5 machinists to 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in its 
April report of building permits issued by 
municipalities in Canada includes returns from 
175 municipalities, 25 more than the number 
shown in the March report. Of this number, 
164 reported detailed permits, while the 
remaining 11 advised that none had been 
issued by them during that month. Twenty- 
seven municipalities failed to report. The 


Barrie. The Barrie zone also received one 
shipbuilder from Windsor. The movement of 
labour in Manitoba during April emanated 
from Winnipeg and included the despatch of 
41 persons, 11 of whom travelled to provincial 
situations and 30 outside the province. Within 
the province the transfers were of 10 farm 
hands and one miner destined to employ- 
ment in the Winnipeg zone. Of the workers 
going to other provinces 20 bushmen, 6 mine 
employees, one laundress, one cook and one 
hotel waiter were transported to Port Arthur, 
while one farm hand proceeded to a point 
in the Prince Albert zone. In Saskatchewan 
during April 2 certificates for reduced trans- 
portation were issued, both to provincial 
points. Receiving certificates at Regina one 
chore boy travelled to Swift Current, while 
the Saskatoon office transferred one farm hand 
within its own zone. Taking advantage of 
the reduced rate in Alberta during April 96 
persons proceeded to employment at centres 
within the province. The Edmonton office 
was instrumental in the despatch of 41 water 
transportation employees, 17 farm hands, one 
farm domestic, 4 highway construction 
labourers, 4 fish company employees, 2 mine 
workers, 2 hotel employees, 2 cooks, one saw- 
mill hand, one store clerk, one teamster and 
one maid to various sections of the Edmonton 
zone. From Calgary 7 farm hands were 
shipped to Drumheller, one farm hand to 
Lethbridge and 10 farm hands within the 
Calgary zone. The one remaining transfer was 
of a cook sent from Lethbridge to Edmonton. 
The Vancouver office was responsible for the 
5 transfers at the reduced rate effected in 
British Columbia during April, which were to 
provincial situations. To points in the Van- 
eouver zone were conveyed one bridge fore- 
man, one hotel employee, one farm hand and one 
ranch cook, while the Penticton zone re- 
ceived one sawmill engineer. 

Of the 347 persons transferred at the Em- 
ployment Service reduced rate during April 
201 journeyed over the Canadian National 
Railways, 139 over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 4 over the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and 3 over the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


in Canada during April, 1940 


total value of permits reported as having 
been issued in the month of April is $9,916,639. 
Revised values for the month of March now 
show permits from 197 municipalities, valued 
at $5,584,166. 

Of the 58 original municipalities, 57 reported 
a value of $6,959,537 for the month of April. 
The revised value for the total 58 for the 
month of March amounts to $4,535,791. The 
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corresponding value for April, 1939, was New construction of all types amounted to 
$5,960,638. 72:9 per cent of the total value and the 
The total value of permits issued during percentage of new residential construction was 
the first 4 months of 1940 by all municipali- 51-4. 
ties is $22,756,183, and the revised value for As an accurate and authentic index value 
the 58 municipalities is $16,981,166. The for the 202 municipalities can only be arrived 
corresponding value for the 38 in 1939 was at from values covering a 12 month period, 
$12,953,605. such index will not be available until 1941. 


TABLE 1.-VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, APRIL, 1940 


To, ote 




















Provinces 
eee Os SOT NO Ar 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Edward Nova New 
Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec 

Seca MLL ae a lg a ni nap el iA Saber gaa sort 
All Pormite 0) tee ee rt. tee Total Value.... 9,916,639 635 190,507 269,840 2,260,524 
INOW ACOMATECTION. ofarsy oo) fe iaten ac Se T2200 O42 Ne Vins Cary 127,645 215,340 1,654,051 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...................... 2,690,797 635 62, 862 54,500 606,473 
POMUORUS UC Lm eter tre scores a ne DO SOOP OSTA Rae tes oe 109,014 46,740 1, 255,098 
NewiConstrictian ve... L,..Giee. one | o- ) O9GE OU Si cel xe. cele 79,550 15,240 1,062,506 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...................... SUZOsa leer a tee 29,464 31,500 192,592 
Inaattationalge? ore. eS eae we by TOSS Mic gies iets cc Focutl etek entree lee” 13, 800 395,750 
New Constrichione sues ccbevds eccce e DOG PTET Eerie. | ik a ae aia 13,000 389,100 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...................... T2601 95 0nleeisia.£ 61.), 0, ch eee mee 800 6,650 
OUD OPC ee ae elites cy 2. A celine Mee ahd edi a8 1,740, 828 635 76,783 208,300 462,553 
Nem COnseruction ernest whl mcm ie es perse SOOKZO9: eae la daiek, 46,535 186, 400 158,300 
Additions, Alterations, TROD AIPRAS., ut, seoteueA eee 850,619 635 30,248 21,900 304,253 
EIGUs ial ete tage. eee ek ey SM RS OS3e LOO Mey t de kuade ® 2,500 700 122,025 
Nem AvOnstrebion wiih ., Museioneead vy: 5 BOL SOOMbenn es. teadieas : 1,060 700 39,200 
Additions, Alterations, RRODAIrS @ oo hs 6 MOAN a tt LOR ODOM Esa easnenk ane 1500 ee eee 82,725 
Othemssnding wien miedo ok all aoe d. Od LOSE Ureror te soser Ae 2,210 300 25,098 
PSSEG SMS UIN CEU SIA ts Svtgietas shades cuit Sadloucs tvescictsiccacyGesie sa OAS Sik lateanc selwored SOOL ees 4,845 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...................... ASSES Boicl veivek. tea 1,650 300 20, 253 

; : ; Provinces—Concluded 
Classification of Permits 
‘ ; Saskat- British 
, Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 

ren ST ee i eis Se ee Se: |e MA | Oe ce De 
All’'Permitss. 0. Sega leet Senda able Total Value.... 4,865,538 457,620 217,580 261,384 1,393,011 
New. Construction. wae has ea Sere Ras ts. as 6 nA ¢ lel 3,377, ¢10 383, 615 128, 494 144,277 1,194,710 
Additions, Alterations, Repaite scanners & es 1,487,828 74,005 89, 086 117,107 198,301 
Residental......... peer Eatolerevers sistarevare ht Sia ate Meu Mniaui i tiat aube a ntane 3,081,951 216,495 107,722 159, 640 923,021 
New Construction. St pa ae rashes tameusieds Susie necce nae bron PA ES YAO 167,740 87,575 120,517 831,563 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...................... 349, 724 48,755 20,147 39, 123 91,458 
Institutional....... RISIOUISO BSTOINOTOICRR ch SER tonn er eames aeme Pai 142,700 178, 400 14,000 4,400 284, 677 
New Construction............ Ac horic can YoTrubic micas Cenc AR NSPRE ci 58, 000 62D OO pier ich. sauna 4,400 279,777 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...................... 84,700 15,900 14000) tere ace 4,900 
Commercial....... eta eae Nee a SNE aS Cn Maa notte eae 624, 629 53, 650 95,263 90,552 128,463 
New. Construction Deas isehretaneiale 2 OSI ORES OCR ar aI ar 338,455 45,000 40,324 14,300 60,895 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...................... 286,174 8, 650 54,939 76, 252 67,568 
Industrial. 4h. BODIE ROOD 6 OO COR Ceci: ry dete e nan 828,875 6,200 100 1,100 26,650 
New Construction. Bs Sb nice Re Veta lenctele tatere ete atte 202,650 6, 000 DOOM Serene toes ee 11,750 
Additions, Alterations , Repairs....................., 626, 225 ZOOS cage. yes 1,100 14,900 
Other Building..... Shshictbiorahcduecarmeoee bats Owe ale ele 187,383 2,875 495 5,692 30,200 
New Construction. aes SP Selcties Bart cs SB dig bl a8 46,378 2,375 495 5,060 10,725 
Additions, Alterations, Repairer y= vain st eae ee, 141, 005 COLE D AM Fa eke diel 632 19,475 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926=100) 


ee eS SS SsouoOBNBNR(YVOMaDaQ——a«<—wammm'"m"— 


Average Average 

Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of Wholesale Value of Building Value of Wholesale 

Permits Issued Building Prices of Permits Issued Building Prices of 

Year Permits Building Year Permits Building 
Materials Materials 

First 4 First 4 First 4 First 4 First 4 First 4 

April months months months April months months months 
140 eo, 9,916,639 | 22,756, 1831 40-92 3 1932 cae 4,370,863 | 18,823,875 33°3 79-1 
1939...... 5,960,638 | 12,958,605 31-2 87-4 TOSI Rea 13,495,165 | 38,241,259 92-1 83-7 
19882 .caes 4,890,677 | 12,675,777 30°5 91-0 1980 Sea ee 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 111-9 96-4 
LOS i rks 6,106,693 | 16,634,685 40-0 94-3 1929) 4s 29,656,709 | 72,606,937 174-8 99-4 
DOSO. eee 3, 237,366 8,829, 837 21:3 84-2 1928...... 18,606,: 7 | 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 
1930.80 * 6,300,046 | 14,807,316 35-7 81:3 192 nce 17,312,4 0 | 42,340,823 101-9 96-3 
1934...... 2,269,157 4,980, 156 12-0 82-3 1926.50 20) 19,044,4 9 | 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 

HESS a 1,595, 502 4,661,323 11-2 75-1 











Neen ee ee ee a ec eee a eee ee eee ene oe at ee ee aaa ene eee eee ee eee ee 


1 Revised figures containing returns from 47 municipalities which were not included in our March report. 
2 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 
8 Data not yet available. 


TABLE IJI.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
APRIL, 1940 AND APRIL 1939. 


“*NP.I.”"—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


PLS ET Lie as See TIO Oks LU KDE VOL Oe MOE FU ROR REGRET SAE CSW we - PEc nSn e Se eee aoe ae SSE Se 
a SA A IEEE SS EET TURNS 5 EOC ACIS A ES NO SSSR SS A SS SSS Se 











Value of Permits Value of Permits 
a Issued during Issued during 
Cities ———— Cities 
April, April, April, April, 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario—Conc. 
Charlottetown faci. cele CSO Maas amet Sarniade eee ee en epee aslo are 74,128 3,870 
Nova Scotia— Saule(StesMariecsjace nme ljelsreeiers 46,320 83, 493 
SAS EV Ct fom Cul eM ey hh Lule a ae 89,560 46, 800 EStratiord ie Wiens. aeei lucie leisterecrs 4,788 11,365 
New Gilaseow >. tn oe o oels cates 2,543 4,175 SPOTONCO Maa an eee tale elastics 848, 245 514, 467 
POPOV A is dudtant tems 5,140 36,890 East York Twp 320,565 32,045 
New Brunswick— Welland?) ai eRree tr oF anata ae oye 53,505 29,875 
Hrederictonecc cre oe ee ee 175.225 2,000 VV IT SOT Gere ic aeiee hshoieiaiauti sere eimela 79,515 27,955 
LEC WOT SU as a dint nla ela a, oh caoke ails 210, 665 73,250 IRIVELSIGOte de gation c canes ose 14,500 6, 450 
FSan oy TO bin ee ein # ene Gey hae 38, 750 12,380. Woodstoelkins... tebides arcane © 10,554 4,216 
Quebec— Mork wisest so se css ateneena ciate 166, 800 60,500 
*Montreal (Maisonneuve)......... 715,818 761,375 Manitoba— 
POueborn: Oh. cokes Me i ig 205,535 | 1,002,720 *Prahconiian ss oo hWeinm ah sates ss 5,895 4,075 
Shawinigan Falls................ 105,550 22,250 SteiBonilacesives cc an aude ransilerece 45,800 29,235 
PSHErPrOOkS 51). sez Gs we aden te 64,300 166,550 *Wiinipad Orit. ete ALL eae ste 394, 200 297,450 
STTOIG=RIVICTER ch aceite att 58,870 29, 250 Saskatchewan— 
M Westmount. '.iaas uit cei ee owe 263,998 21,270 *NIGOSCIUS Wet clea ein aetna: 7,550 3,875 
Ontario— Pier lia as We eek. acme tae 83, 989 35,344 
‘Bellavillexs. cs oe ae ee Oe 8,750 3,455 Kae KACOONM dee aero oraere: 42,800 2,010 
SBrantiondnn neste te seeker 22,625 97,020 Alberta— 
Chathanss oon enol anime 50,970 46,700 MAIS ATV aler ac tears « exes sates -aialetelaiel cists 126, 764 196, 190 
SHarG: Wiliam VUsenasioue eros 82, 187 89,435 PENI Oi CONUs ans Be cc eee ve eteime No report 178, 165 
Galle eee ie Men eek aie metint ere 25,511 47,773 TGeuNbridPeveccec sae akira <3 88, 745 104, 705 
SCHIP JC.54 0% cole West ag ella 12, 700 13,075 Medicine elatis. eis «fetes rater DT 220 dc wives eteoetere 
PEA ton, 2 ty Sisos sels 9 inp iae We 8 383 , 839 275,313 British Columbia— 
SEIN ZBLOD s/s ss sists vot aca ss a 36,913 36, 848 Kamloops stein: narcesienese ss 11,810 10,555 
e Kiteheoneri: ce mee eau seme cea 193, 159 58,841 Nanalino conch este as one 10, 435 4,420 
PE Gndons. 14 Heke ale piel at 87,945 104, 960 *New Westminster............-+++ 94, 625 64, 660 
Niagara) Falls War elie ners 25,900 7,890 ¥ Vancouver ees iickn 2 eae teres 20,090 15,140 
Oshs wae) 1 Romer Oa) hve 10, 800 10,500 North Vancouver...........+ss-: 5,520 12,195 
*Ottawa.ouudomr peat fn 304, 150 189, 040 Prince Rupert: ow... 4. sages se os 761, 605 750, 155 
Owen Sounde yee eee 2,925 5,570 #VACLOTIG Glico ee we sens sie eke 393,565 50,521 
*Peterboroueni uses. 62,679 26, 642 a ERE Sa lenis ae 
SPOTUATENDE : songiiten Gs Hkneere se 37,430 53,110 Total 58 Municipalities........... 6,959,537 | 5,960,638 
SSte @achanrinosencn pee iet cee 94,485 175,090 
“St, Thomas*sjace ven . tena de 25,667 12,545 Total 35 Municipalities...........| 5,839,956 | 5,413,626 
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* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MAY, 1940 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


The employment situation at the end of 
May, 1940, was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to 
be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busily engaged in putting in their crops 
although in some districts the soil still re- 
mained too cold and wet for planting. Produce 
at the markets was abundant and of good 
variety. Good catches of lobsters were brought 
in and bait was plentiful, also cod and 
haddock. Logging was confined chiefly to 
pulpwood cutting and peeling, stream driving 
being very light in volume. Mines in the 
New Glasgow area operated four and five 
days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked from three and a half 
to six days. Some manufacturing concerns 
were slacker, but the majority were very busy, 
and no idleness was reported by the iron and 
steel industry. Road and building construc- 
tion continued steady, although few new 
projects were being started. Passenger and 
freight traffic was heavy and trade was good, 
with collections fair. Numerous requests were 
received for household and char workers and 
placements were made. 


The call for farm help in the Province 
of Quebec was fairly good, with seeding under 
way. Logging was more active, particularly 
at Chicoutimi, Matane and Hull, and there 
and elsewhere, river driving provided addi- 
tional work for experienced men. With the 
exception of shoe factories in Quebec City, 
which reported some slackness, all other in- 
dustrial concerns in this centre, as well as 
those in Chicoutimi, Hull, Three Rivers and 
Matane were operating at full capacity. At 
Montreal, leather, clothing and textile estab- 
lishments also were working steadily. Sher- 
brooke iron works were engaged in the making 
of machinery needed for the manufacture of 
ammunition, but concerns producing building 
materials at Val d‘Or were not so busy, as 
poor weather had delayed building operations. 
Construction, in general, throughout the 
province was much more active and nearly 
all skilled labour was employed. Road work 
likewise continued. Trade was satisfactory 
and requests for household domestics favour- 
able. 

An average demand existed in Ontario for 
farm help, though in_ several localities 
prolonged wet weather had prevented much 
work being done on low land. Logging was 
very active, there being many calls for peelers 
and pulpcutters. Sawmills also were busy, 


with sufficient labour available to meet a 
normal turnover. Mining was rather quiet. 
Iron and steel and textile establishments 
continued to report improvement, both in 
production and staff levels and factories on 
war contracts were preparing to speed up 
output and work longer hours. All other 
lines were operating as usual, with few cases 
being recorded of any reduction in staffs. 
Good progress was shown on building projects 
previously reported, and hiring of men for 
construction work on summer quarters for 
troops at Camp Borden had reached its peak, 
while erection of huts at Petawawa Military 
Camp was nearing completion. In nearly all 
districts the volume of work under way was 
adequate to retain in employment practically 
all skilled tradesmen. Work also was available 
on landing fields in connection with airport 
operation, also on highway construction and 
maintenance, although inclement weather had 
held up some paving operations. Transporta- 
tion of freight, by lake and rail, was very 
good and trade improved. Requests for 
capable cooks and cooks-general were more 
numerous, but considerable difficulty was 
experienced in locating fully qualified ap- 
plicants. However, housecleaning had afforded 
increased opportunities for charworkers and 
these orders were easily filled. Some women 
and girls also were placed in clerical and 
industrial employment. 


Seeding operations in the Prairie Provinces 
being practically completed, the demand for 
farm help showed a decline, but logging was 
a little more active. Mining was quiet, like- 
wise manufacturing. Building permits at 
Winnipeg had passed the million dollar mark 
and were nearly double those of the cor- 
responding period last year. National Defence 
projects at various centres were being rushed 
to completion and other construction was 
proceeding normally, with some highway work 
also under way. Oil well production was fairly 
steady, drilling operations at Lethbridge 
having again begun. Trade was fair. Requests 
were received in the Women’s Division for 
household workers, but eligible applicants were 
scarce. 

Requests for farm help in British Columbia 
were confined chiefly to those for experienced 
milkers; however, orchard work and peach 
thinning would soon begin, the crop being 
fairly heavy. Logging, although slow, showed 
a little more activity, and the fact that ships 
were being made available for export of lumber 
to Great Britain, greatly relieved the local 
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situation at Vancouver. Mining was fairly 
constant, but with no call for workers. Con- 
struction was more active, there being an 
upward trend in nearly all divisions, so that 
‘skilled tradesmen were well employed. Road 
work also continued. Shipping and longshore 
work were quiet at New Westminster and 
busier at Prince Rupert, where heavy landings 
of halibut had resulted in increased work 


for longshoremen; at Victoria, although 
activity prevailed at shipyards and docks, no 
extra hands were required. Trade was fair. 
More work was offered in the Women’s 
Section, particularly at Victoria, where there 
were many calls for berry pickers, but a 
number of applicants were registered for posi- 
tions in stores who were unwilling to take 
domestic and field work. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British. Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May, 1940, summarized the employment 
‘situation as follows:— 

There was a further substantial improve- 
ment in employment between March 11 and 
April 15. Between these two dates the number 
of unemployed persons on the registers of 
‘Employment Exchanges in Great Britain fell 
by 148,518, and the total of 972,695 registered 
at April 15 was the lowest recorded since the 
end of 1920, when the extended unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme came into operation. 


As compared with April 17, 1939, the number 
unemployed at April 15, 1940, in Great Britain 
was lower by 671,699. For Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland there was a total of 
1,040,344 wholly unemployed (947,048) or 
‘temporarily stopped (93,301) on the registers 
‘at April 15, a reduction of 152,915 compared 
with the total as at March 11, 1940, and a 
decrease of 685,739 compared with the figures 
for April 17, 1939. 

The reduction in unemployment between 
March and April, 1940, was distributed over 
nearly all the principal industries, the greatest 
reductions occurring in building and public 
works contracting, the distributive trades and 
agriculture. There were also substantial de- 
creases in hotel and boarding house service, 
coal mining, engineering, metal goods manu- 
facture, furniture manufacture, printing and 
bookbinding, local government service, dock, 
harbour, etc., service, road transport, brick 
and tile manufacture, tailoring and dress- 
making. 

There was a further decrease in the numbers 
unemployed in every division. The decreases 
were numerically greatest in the London and 
North-Western Divisions and in Scotland; 
there were proportionately large decreases in 
the North-Midlands, Midlands and Eastern 
Divisions. 

The number of insured persons, aged 16 to 
64, recorded as unemployed in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at April 15, 1940, repre- 
sented 6°7 per cent of the total number of 


insured persons, aged 16 to 64, at July, 1989, 
as compared with 7:7 per cent at March 11, 
1940. At April 17, 1939, the percentage un- 
employed was 11-2. For persons under the 
general scheme the corresponding percentages 
were 6°8 at April 15, 1940, 7-8 at March 11, 
1940, and 11-5 at April 17, 1939. For persons 
within the agricultural scheme the percentages 
were 4:4, 7-0, and 6-2. respectively. 


United States 


In an official press release issued on May 
22, by Miss Frances Perkins, United States 
Secretary of Labor, it was stated that: 
“Because of the further reduction in factory 
employment and the decline in retail trade 
resulting from the earlier Easter season this 
year, there was little change in non-agricul- 
tural employment in April. Ordinarily there 
is a substantial gain at this time of year.” 


The following paragraphs taken from the 
press release indicate the employment situation 
in the United States to be as follows:— 

Seasonal employment gains in public and 
private construction and the construction 
material industries, in quarrying and metal 
mining, and in the war-supply and food 
manufacturing industries, were offset by re- 
ductions in other factory employment, in coal 
mines and on railroads. 


Employment in private industry and in 
regular government services continues to be 
higher than a year ago at this time. Last 
April nearly 300,000 fewer coal miners were 
at work, pending the signing of new wage 
agreements. Allowing for this unusual situ- 
ation last year in coal mines, a comparison of 
non-agricultural employment in April of this 
year with 1989 shows a gain of about three- 
quarters of a million. 

In manufacturing, there was a net reduction 
of 0-9 per cent in employment, affecting 
75,000 workers. Usually, there is little change 
at this time of year. Lay-offs were reported 
in two-thirds of the 90 reporting industries. 

The reductions in employment included iron 
and steel (12,600 workers) automobiles 
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(10,100 workers), woollen and cotton textiles 
(14,300 workers) and the clothing industries, 
which laid off 29500 workers as activity 
slackened seasonally. 

Factories stimulated directly or indirectly 
by government or war-time orders continued 
to absorb additional employees. Employment 
in aircraft, machine tool and engine manu- 
facturers again increased to new highs in 
April. Aircraft firms employed nearly twice as 
many workers as last year and makers of 
machine tools and of engines both reported a 
gain of more than 50 per cent from 1939. Ship- 
yards had about one-third more workers than 
a year ago, with the highest level of employ- 
ment since 1921. Manufacturers of explosives 
showed a gain of 35 per cent over April of last 
year. 

During April there were also substantial 
seasonal employment gains in the fertilizer, 
canning, ice cream, brick and cement indus- 
tries, 

Employment on Class I steam railroads, 
according to preliminary reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was reduced by 
2,200 from March to April, and anthracite 
and bituminous coal mines reported a com- 
bined decrease of more than 18,000 workers. 

The principal gains in employment were in 
private building construction, where contrac- 


tors reported a seasonal gain of 11-3 per cent, 
and in Federal public building and State road 
construction, which together were using about 
45,000 more men than in March. Public 
utilities added approximately 5,000 workers 
to their pay rolls and some seasonal gains 
were reported in the hotel, dyeing and clean- 
ing, laundry and quarrying industries. Metal 
mines also enlarged their forces in April. 

There was a rather unusual reduction in 
employment in retail stores, where large num- 
bers of temporary workers engaged in March 
to handle Easter trade and early spring busi- 
ness, were released, with a net decline of 
42,000. At this level, however, employment 
in retail trade was approximately 2 per cent 
above that of April, 1939. Principal reduc- 
tions were in department, variety, and apparel 
stores, which had shown unusually marked 
etaplowanent gains in March. Some seasonal 
increases were reported in other retail lines, 
especially by building supply, farm imple- 
ment, and automotive dealers. , 

Wholesale firms reported a slightly greater- 
than-seasonal decline of 1:6 per cent, or 
24,000 workers. In addition to expected 
seasonal recessions in wholesale lines dealing 
with farm products, firms handling dry goods 
and apparel, petroleum and chemicals also re- 
duced their staffs. 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND CERTAIN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN MANITOBA 


NDER the authority of section 11 of the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba, 1916 (Con- 
solidated Amendments, 1924, chapter 99—as 
amended, 1934, chapter 138; 1935, chapter 17; 
1937-38, chapter 15; 1939 chapter 21, 22; 
1940, chapter 17) the provincial Minister of 
Public Works has approved a schedule effective 
June 1, 1940, establishing the minimum rate 
per hour and the maximum working hours 
applicable on public works for building con- 
struction under contract and on private works 
as described in the Act. 

“Private Works,” as defined by the Act 
“means the building, construction, remodel- 
ling, demolition, or the repairing at a cost of 
all work done irrespective of the number of 
contracts made exceeding one hundred dollars, 
of any building or construction work within 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District or any 
city or town which has a population exceeding 
two thousand, or any other portion of the 
Province to which the provisions of this Act 
are extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, but shall not include work which is 
done on property by or under the immediate 


direction and control of the owner, tenant 
or occupant thereof if no more than three 
men are employed in addition to the regular 
maintenance staff, if any, and if such work 
be not undertaken with a view to sale or 
rental of the property and shall not include 
work which is done by a maintenance man, 
or men, employed by the month.” 


The public work to which this schedule 
applies is that authorized by the Minister for 
the execution of which a contract has, or 
contracts have been entered into between the 
Minister and an employer, consisting of con- 
struction, remodelling, demolition or the repair- 
ing or painting of buildings in Manitoba, and, 
or, highway, road, bridge or drainage con- 
struction work, when a contract has been 
entered into, and when done outside the 
“Greater Winnipeg Water District Area.” 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after June 1, 1940, on “ Public Works” 
and on “Private Work.” 
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Winnipeg Water 
District Area for 
Private Work, and 


Occupation 


. Asbestos Workers— 


(a) Journeymen .. 34> cee 
(hy) Lmprovers Aik. onctn Wallen eect. 


. Asphalters— 


(a) Finishers and eaten 


. Blacksmiths .. 
. Bricklayers .. .... 


Helpers— 
(a) Continuously employed at ee and 
tempering mortar .. 
(b) Attending on or at scaffold | 
Subject to any other agreement “be- 
tween the Builders’ Exchange and 
the Bricklayers’ Union. 


. Bridge and Structural lage and Iron 


Workers So0fo 6.)% 


. Carpenters ... 


Subject “to “any " other "agreement 
between the Builders’ Exchange and 
Carpenters’ Union, Local 343. 


. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large 


floor area jobs).. 


. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, - licensed 


journeymen) . 

Apprentices indentured for a four- “year period 
shall be paid in accordance with the fol- 
lowing classification. Men are not to be 
classed as apprentices unless employed on 
work or approved instruction for a mini- 
mum of 36 weeks and subject to lost time 
being worked out. Not more than one 
apprentice to two aby neha is ten: 
Piret.\Yeary nok sey SRPMS rea 
Second Year . Ree PC EA eR ee 
TRIPE CAL ine yet are a MRM ees str. 5) Go 
Fourth Year .. 

Providing that these rates for apprentices 
shall be changed to agree with any rates 
which may be fixed, at a later date, by 
agreement, 


. Labourers— 


(a) Skilled . 
(b) Unskilled . 
Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 
(a)'’ Metal’ Dathers 00.5920". 
(b) Wood Lathers .. .. 
(Wood lathers—work may be paid for 
on a square ved basis at not less than 
6c per square yard.) 


uinoleum’)) Floor ayers auioiy sae. ss 
. Marble Setters .. . 


(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmen) . A tage ; 


. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers : 
. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers.. 


Mastic Floor Kettlemen. . 


. Operating Engineers and Firemen ‘on Con- 


struction— 

Class “A”: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines of three drums or more operat- 
ing any type of machine, or operating 
trenching machines, clamshells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operat- 
ing steam shovels or draglines of one yard 
capacity or over, or operating drop ham- 
mer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective 
DICRMROLIVE MPOWEL ss en ner erent else ale als ¢ 

Class “B”: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines having only two drums or _ of 
single drum, used in handling building 
material; or steam shovels and draglines 
not specified in “A” hereof; irrespective 
of motive power.. a COREE CS ae 


A—Greater 


for Govt. Work, 
Whoeg. and radius 
of 30 miles 


B—Other than 
Area described in 
“A” (applies to 
private work 
when population 
exceeds 2,000) 


Minimum rate per hour 


85 


95 


.90 


55 
75 


75 


.70 
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Max’m 
Hours 
per 

week 


44 


48 


48 
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A—Greater 
Winnipeg Water B—Other than 
District Area for Area described in Max’m 
Private Work,and “A” (applies to Hours 


Occupation for Govt. Work, private work per 
Wpg.and radius when population week 
of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) 
16. Operating Engineers, etc.—Con. Minimum rate per hour 


Class “C”: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operated machine not specified in “A” or 
“B” hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler 
if the operation of same necessitates a 
licensed engineer under the provision of 
“The Steam Boiler Act”; or air compressor 
delivering air for the operation of rivet- 
ting guns on steel erection work, or pumps 
in calssons, or concrete mixers of over 4 
yard capacity, irrespective of motive power .80 .65 48 

Class “D”: Men firing boilers of machines 
classified in “A”, “B”, or “C” hereof or 
assisting engineers in charge of same .. .. .55 45 48 

Class “E”: Operators of gas or electric 
engines for machines not otherwise specified 
in AT or C7 nereot of, vw type 
usually operated by skilled labourers.. .. 45 .37f 48 

17. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and 


Glaziers aS anes c ma aasii els tessa) xe 540 .65 44 
Ponce IURLELOLS) oy mnt) ERO er orn at. 1.10 .90 44 
(a) Helpers (continuously employed at 
mixing and tempering material in- 
cluding the making of putty and opera- 
tion of machinery) Bra ttte 6 Wis: 4 Such .50 .424 48 
AOE AUIa Dens O. Wecu Scan lee aan ate, wake Te .95 .80 44 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmen) or cy. so a, eat aye 50 -422 48 
20. Roofers (felt and gravel)— 
Ca Mian Sicha enn ea hae is bah .60 od 48 
Cb wogters a unuemern ecnie a Pen 45 .374 48 
21. Reinforcing Steel Rodmen; when specially 
hired for, or when exclusively occupied on 
such work for a longer period than 16 
consecutive hours on the work of bending, 
placing, tieing and similar skilled work 
in connection with reinforcing steel work .50 Nil 44 
Zee DUCE NevAl WOLrKeEs Vee le eal, alii a) 70 Woo 44 
SOP OLCAMINULETR Is oP oRs ed Mee MEY Oe: 95 -80 44 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 
SEAGeEMEIN) perils «OEM. ceyey. 2G, 34 -50 .424 48 
PaaS LOMCCULUBL SOR a ances Aahtes ys. 1ae eh ok .90 .80 44 
Mom OLONEMIASCUB Cate e ee foo canoe rt. eA 1.10 .90 44 
(a) Helpers— 
(1) Continuously employed at mixing and 
FEMIPSTINGS  MOTbAB aber iid aiiocdencsenad «4 .50 .424 48 
(2) Attending on or at scaffold .. .. .. 245 .374 48 
POUNCE) CnINStOre ee ee oe ere a ire Leet i .40 Nil 54 
(b) Teamsters with Teams (if employed on 
the construction or demolition of the 
building by the owner, contractor or 
BUD-CONLEACEOT a aca sta tatayt a hey sk cs gated vis & .80 Nil 54 
27. Terrazzo Workers— 
CRED ASRS OAL ONT EOL mi 2 er: 70 -674 44 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Dry) .. .. .. .. on .474 48 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet) and Helpers .50 245 48 
28. Tile Setters, including all clay product tile 1.05 .90 44 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradeemeny VRE OWE A ak Ow .50 424 48 
29. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition 
F110) ete han Me OMe a uni a a aucn Ue .85 .70 44 
30. Timber Men and Crib Men working on grain 
elevators or bridges doing the “crib work” 
on grain elevators, or rough timber work 
on bridges (such men shall be restricted 
to the use of hammers, saws, axes and 
BRC EE tauan sie ts Went mee ey tine os pie tore .60 .50 48 
Srmleuce Iyrivorae .nmaee Ar CAN GT RAE. OM 45 .40 48 
32. Truck Only— 
(a) When paid by the hour—When truck 
is hauling not more than 1 cubic yard .55 
For each additional 1/10 cubic yard 
i TaC TS Bes a Ve CI Ie ct tae LePage ee 04 
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RULE—AIl men hired in Winnipeg to go 
into the country to work on buildings shall be 
paid the City schedule rate, excepting where 
other definite agreements are made. 

Attention is called to the fact that Winnipeg 
Contractors have agreed with tradesmen that 
40 hours per week only shall be worked during 
period July 1 to September 2, 1940, inclusive. 
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PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and 
after June 1, A.D. 1940, on “public works” out- 
side the Greater Winnipeg Water District 
Area in all parts of Manitoba for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction work 
where a contract has been entered into by the 
Honourable Minister of Public Works. 


Minimum Maximum 


Rate Hours 
Occupation per Hour per Week 

Teamsters.. $ .30 48 
Labourers .. .. OS Rare i. .30 48 
Teamster and two-horse team ...... .- ys ~55 48 
Teamnster:and Tour-horee steam (eRe. Ae ial sn, eo wa. ate tiie aie © Ate .80 48 
Grader and ‘Tractor Operators” (excepting permanent obunicipe) 

employees) . Se ticle .60 48 
Truck Drivers (regardless of basis for payment ‘of truck) . eguPatynely .40 48 
Truck only— 
(a) When paid by the hour— 

When truck is hauling not more than 1] cubic yards aN piah ce ane <DD 

For each additional 1/10 cubic yard . na E riesrers 04 
(b) When paid by the mile 

If the basis of payment is per yard mile, the minimum tate shall 

be 5c. per yard mile of load haul plus an allowance of 10c. per 

cubic yard. 

If the basis of payment is per ton mile, the minimum rate shall 

be 34c. per ton mile of load haul plus an allowance of 6c. per ton. 
In area aN 

If the basis of payment is per yard mile or per ton mile the mini- 

mum rate per yard mile or per ton mile shall be the same as set 

out above. 
Timber Men: timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers 

only are required . -50 48 


Note.—Men hou piea on oupertrence Rront Saar Laat as bh paraene co Work, The Pas-Mafe- 
king Highway, Grassmere Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the Minimum Wage 


Rate set by the Minimum Wage Board. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was _ subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 
1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council 
contains certain conditions marked “A” which 
are applicable to contracts for building and 
construction work, and certain other condi- 
tions marked “B” which apply in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equip- 
ment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 


1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made 
in the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
Where the provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of federal contracts. 
With respect to males and females under 18 
years of age, it is required that they shall 
be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Mini- 
mum Wages Scales of the respective prov- 
inces. 
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Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Fight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and ‘hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

_The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 

not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a pro- 
vision which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
‘towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, and cer- 
tain other works being carried out under 
agreement with the provinces which are also 
assisted by grant of federal funds, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply to 
works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 
_ The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 


fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for overtime 
and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours, on contracts for governmental sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 


construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplhes and equipment, the 


contractor is required to post and keep posted 


in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 


contractor is also required to keep proper 


books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (8) that 
all of the labour ocnditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
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fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for 
all such contracts undertaken in Western 
Canada (comprising the area from Fort 
William to the Pacific Coast). These con- 
tracts are subject also to a working week of 
not more than forty-eight hours, provision 
being made that any necessary and authorized 
overtime work shall be paid for at a rate of 
not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current 
in the district where the work is being 
executed. Provision is made for the obser- 
vance of working hours of not more than 
forty-eight per week and for a wage rate of 
not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate for any overtime that is necessary 
and authorized by the Dominion Government 
inspector in the plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair 


Wages Order in Council referred to in the 
introduction to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of 
the contracts which have been awarded 
recently by various other departments of the 
Government of Canada, however, appear here- 
under :— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation.” 


NationaL Harsours Boarp 


Construction of steel towers for handling 
timber at Laurier Pier, Montreal Harbour, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, ‘Canadian Struc- 
tural Steel Works Co., Ltd., Montreal P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 6, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $3,820.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Engineers on steel erection.. $0 75 
Hoist operators, tower hg or electrio.: 0 60 
Labourers. . Pe ars aes 0 40 
Motor truck eas 0 45 
Motor truck driver and prac? 1 45 
Riggers (general).. Bea's 0 60 
Structural steel erectors.. .. ... 0 75 
Welders on steel erection.. .. AP aye ae 0 75 
Watebman i rasvewh oii 6 oijeierd tere ieee ae 0 35 





Construction of an extension (60 ft.) to the 
Transit Shed No. 27A in Montreal Harbour, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Canadian Struc- 
tural Steel Works Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 6, 1940. Amount of 


contract, $2,800.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths. RS Be $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. , 0 70 
Compressor operators ie or Valecteis)., 0 50 
Drivers cs, 2% 0 40 


Driver, horse eke nate 0 55 
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Per hour Per hour 
Driver, team and wagon.. .... Rat Lasaidit Paret tec 0 75 Motor truck driver and truck.. .. . 1 45 
Engineers, operating steam: Painters and glaziers . 4 0 65 
Pin geyvOrsGOuDlevGTUMS, cela tcc ao ued sab de 0 65 Roofers—shingles (wood, aebastoaye. 0 75 
Three or more drums,. 4 j 0 75 Roofers—sheet metal.. 0 65 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or lecbric) ee 0 70 Rodmen—reinforced steel . reer rate 0 50 
Engineers on steel erection .. .... 0 75 Sheet) metal: WOrkerssct i eaten eo veeeae atelew es 0 65 
Firemen, stationary... he 0 50 Watchmen .. 0 40 
Jack hammer operators.. .. .. 0 50 
Labourers. , 0 40 
Motor truck Aiea : 0 45 
Motz truck drivers and truck.. 1 45 Development work (grading, smoothing, 
Se Bathe od es seeding and fencing) at the Airport, Windsor 
Pipattihiatveariace, teiip. srork). 055 Mills, PQ. Name of contractors, Union 
Riggers (general)... . ; 0 60 Quarries and Paving Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date 
Structural steel workers.. .. .. . 0 75 of contract, May 1S; 1940. Amount of con- 
Mec Whe ind 32 tract, $38,600. .A fair wages schedule was 
Welders and Phirners accra or ns on : Phd tag fe? aha ie a e 
seal verereion ua 0 75 included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksnaithis/), he weaeaadtos curate ates wu. Pentel ac SUC ey 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... Fk Bory Martel HE) ats 0 40 
Construction of a number of wooden trays ey away and, Jomers..’...'..'. hed 
and floor racks for the Cold Storage Annex, Divan ORE SBE ri ; . 
Halifax Harbour, NS. Name of contractor, Driver, team and Wall utenti. 0 60 
Mr. R. J. Bedwin, Halifax, NS. Date of Labourers .. es ane aratet he 0 35 
(B 
contract, May 6, 1940. Amount of contract, Motor truck drivers eta A eh Lie) pe) ee 0 40 
1.494 me wenn Sataded Motor truck driver and trials X 1935 
$ 424.50. A fair wages schedule was include NAAT akan iomerttore: 
in the contract as follows:— Horsedrawn.. 0 40 
Per hour Including team.. UNS ee Ss Va US is 0 65 
Carpenters and joiners.. . $0 70 Gasp SAE ER We ae ere isy SRE Rains BYR ithe a: 0 45 
ees 0 40 actor, opertorsn 0 45 
; Watchmen.. 0 30 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Additional development of Airport, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 9, 1940. Amount of contract, $171,400. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Drivers.. $0 45 
Driver, team and) wagon. 0 80 
Labourers .. .. 0 45 
Motor truck deen 0 50 
Motor truck driver and tfueleis 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 55 
MrackOne Operators. Wik «J. ss ..e 0 55 
Watchmen.. 0 40 


Erection of a radio range building at Cres- 
cent Valley, 
Moncrieff, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 


May 15, 1940. Amount of contract, $2,495.00. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and anpaltio : $0 75 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Sieratorn Gneyn 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse na ark 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. eee as 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. 0 75 
Labourers .. .. ‘ 0 40 
Motor truck drever: > 0 45 


B.C. Name of contractor, R. C. 


Additional development at Airport, Malton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, A. Cope & Sons, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, May 
15, 1940. Amount of contract, $42,824.00. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Labourers. ¥ $0 40 
Motor truck duivent ove 0 45 
Motor truck driver and nies 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. .. . 0 50 
Tractor operatorsny).. ces 0 50 
Watchmen .. .. 0 35 


Additional development at the Airport at 
Calgary, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. Fred 
Mannix, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contratt, 
May 23, 1940. Amount of contract, $57,901.00. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as followed:— 


Per hour 
Driv ersils sete. $0 45 
Driver, horse ere) Cee 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon .. 0 75 
MWAWOULETS oo ois kal ana e meetS 0 45 
Motor truck aren 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ices 1 50 
Road grader operators: 
Horse -ATA Wht nena eacay feel oaths 0 50 
Including team.. 0 80 
Gasoline .. b 0 60 
Tractor operators. 0 674 
Watchmen .... .. 0 40 
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Development work (grading, smoothing, seed- ne, ae 

ing and fencing) at the Airport at Prince Labourers Sa cag: <oph sata OEP 3 os 

Albert, Sask. Name of contractors, Dorosz ite: “ane drivers. nna ee ae 


Bros., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, May 
23, 1940. Amount of contract, $9,000.00. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths.. .. GAA $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... .. . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners . 0 75 
Drivers. 4 0 40 
Driver, horse avid eae 0 55 
Deiter, team and wagon.... 0 75 
Labourers. Mate 0 40 
Motor truck Grivens ae fy te istetaelee 0 45 
Motor truck driver and track a EE Sckwke 1 45 
Road grader operators: 

Gas.. Sfpealant areira 0 55 

orse=Crerwan. Sei) Sen Ae Senn, NT) Ieee ae 0 45 

in cludinomheamey Hee cons ee eamemn nye 0 80 
Tractor operators... .. 0 60 
Watchmen .. 0 35 


Development of an aerodrome at Airdrie, 
Alberta. Name of contractors, Dutton Bros. 
& Co., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, May 
23, 1940. Amount of contract, $26,145.00. 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. Ce PAN sane $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpersda as step yeh fens llae varend ena ene 0 50 
Drivers .. a) tee is 0 45 
Driver, team ae head a 0 75 
Labourers.. 0 45 
Motor truck dees) 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ict en 1 50 


Road grader operators: 


Horse-drawn.. .. 0 50 
Including team.. 0 80 
Gasoline . an aon 0 60 
Road roller Deer Ce or  gaaae be 0 70 
Tractor operators... rae 0 67% 
Watchmen... 0 40 


Development of aerodrome at Jarvis, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Johnson Bros. Coz, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. Date of contract, May 20, 
1940. Sune of contract, $156,792.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt \wakergiai:. deem... 2200 Meee $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.. 0 45 
Bigcksmubhse ve ween eee. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners. , 0 70 
Concrete mixer operators (ae 0 50 
Drivers .. fee 0 40 
Driver, horse ad Men rte 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 75 


Road grader operators (gas.) . oe 
Road roller operators oe and Oca. 


Shovel operators (gas.).. 0 90 
Steam shovel énpineers’ . aie Aas es 0 90 
Steam shovel cratemen:.:.\.'... <. 0. lo es 0 70 
Steam shovel ‘Aremen,/ bo lstho ne ss Shue 0 55 
mveama, SHOVE GUEieer ste etek kei wee 0 50 
LINCUOr Operators: e rte ce a cee eee 0 50 
Watchmen .. 0 35 


GROUP “B’”? CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note: Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article, 

Post Orrice DrepartTMENT 


Nature of Contract 


Metal dating stamps and 
type, cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Contractor 


Rubber stamps, 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. J. E. Wiegand & Co; 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Hawley Products Canada 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Tower Canadian Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Tayside Textiles Ltd., 


Perth, Ont. 
. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
. Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
J. Spencer Turner Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Scales. wean 
Seales.. .. 
Mail Bagging.. .. 


Stamping machine parts, 
ete eeih oe uk) 4s cam ca visehine, Works bids 
Montreal, P.Q. 

. Eastern Products Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Rural Mail Boxes.. .. .. . 


Roya CanapiaNn Movuntep Po.ics 


Brown Drill siss2> 00 +. »« Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Black Ankle Boots.. .. .. . The Tetrault Shoe Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Overshoes. . .. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 


Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


[DUS PREG agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


Saint JoHN, N.B—CerrtTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
FirMsS AND THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD OF 
Carpenters, Locau 1901 (Suip CAULKERS). 


See below under “Construction: Shipbuilding”. 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


Toronto, Ontartio—A CrrTAIN SHOE MANv- 
FACTURING FIRM AND THE CANADIAN SHOE 
Workers UNION AND ALLIED CRAFTS. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 538 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 22, 1940, to May 31, 1941, and 
thereafter subject to 30 days’ notice. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. Any others employed to join the union. 
The company to deduct union dues from em- 
ployees’ wages, to be paid over to the union. 
The company agrees not to discharge any union 
employees until the union officers have been 
consulted. 


Hours: 8% per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 464 
hour week. 


Overtime limited to 6 hours in any week, with 
no work on Saturday afternoon, Sundays or 
legal holidays. 


Wages shall not be less than the rates of 
pay provided for in the agreement for the 
province of Quebec (LaBour GAZETTE, October, 
1937, page 1156, March, 1938, page 335, July, 
1939, page 728) under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act of Quebec. Where wages are 
now more favourable to the employees than 
those of that agreement, they shall not be 
changed to adversely affect the employee. 


No strikes or lockouts to occur during the 
term of the agreement. Any disputes or any 
new conditions which may arise, if the question 
cannot be settled between the parties, will be 
referred to a joint arbitration committee. If 
the representatives of the two parties cannot 
agree on a third party, the Minister of Labour 
for the province of Ontario will be asked to 
name him. The decision of this committee to 
be final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WINNIPEG, MAniTopA—GARMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN CANADA 
AND OTHER MANUFACTURERS OF MEN’sS 
Work C.LorHine, Etc. AND THE UNITED 
GARMENT Workers or America, Locat 35. 


Agreements to be in effect from November 
15, 1939, to December 31, 1940. (A successful 
strike to secure this agreement in one estab- 
lishment is reported on page 541 of this issue.) 

All employees, except new employees during 
first 21 days of their employment, to be union 
members. A _ business representative of the 
union to be admitted to the factory at all 
reasonable times for union business. 

Hours in all working shops and cutting rooms: 
8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one quarter. Work on, 
legal holidays, time and one half. 

Wages are piece rates and the minimum rates 
are the same as those previously in effect, that 
is “the 19384 Minimum Schedule of Prices issued 
in booklet form by the United Garment Work- 
ers of America, less 10 per cent,’ but with in- 
creases of 3 to 6 per cent for certain operators, 
folders, cleaners and pressers. 

No strike or lockout to occur while this 
agreement is in effect. Any disputes which can- 
not be settled by the manufacturer and the 
union representative will be referred to a joint 
arbitration board, with an impartial chairman, 
the decision of this board to be final and bind- 
ing. 

Manufacturing: Metal Products 
VANCOUVER, B.C——A CeERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
CoMPANY AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, No. 3. 
See below under “Construction: Shipbuilding”. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. —CrrTAIN SHIPBUILDING CoM- 
PANIES AND THE SHIPYARD LABOURERS’ 
UNION OF VANCOUVER AND DISTRICT, 


See below under “Construction: Shipbuilding”. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Sypney, NS—TuHe Master CarPeNTEeRS OF 
Sypngey, NS., anp THE UnitTep BrotHEr- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 
1588. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940, 
to April 30, 1941. Notice of any desired change 
must be given 3 months before expiration date 
and an effort made to reach a settlement by 
March 1 following. If the party receiving the 
notice fails to negotiate, the desired change 
shall become a part of this agreement and made 
effective May 1, following. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Others employed to have union 
initiation fee deducted from their wages. The 
union representative may visit the job. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 
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Overtime: time and one half. Work on Sun- 
days and on eight specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour. Foremen to be paid at least 5 cents 
per hour over the journeyman’s rate. Any 
member of the carpenter’s union working for 
any other than a _ recognized contractor to 
charge 15 cents per hour more than the minimum 
rate. The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a special minimum rate of wages lower than 
the regular rate for any employee who is handi- 
capped. 

Any grievance of either party to the agree- 
ment to be submitted to a committee composed 
of two members of each party. 

One apprentice allowed to every five journey- 
men. 


Guace Bay, N.S—Master CarPENTERS OF 
GLACE Bay AND THE UNITED BrOoTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 
1645. 


The terms of this agreement which came 
into effect May 1, 1940, are similar to those 
of the agreement for carpenters at Sydney, as 
summarized above. The minimum wage rate 
is 90 cents per hour, with a 44-hour week, time 
and one-half for overtime and double time for 
work on Sundays and holidays. 


Hauirax, N.S—Consrrucrive MECHANICAL 
TRADES EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED Asso- 
CIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
LocaL_ 56. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 20, 
1940, to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Employers agree to co-operate with the union 
that every effort will be made to employ mem- 
bers of the union. If none available, others 
may be employed but such men are to be dis- 
charged before members of the local union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m.; after 
10 p.m. until 8 a.m., and all work on Sundays 
and nine specified holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: 95 cents (an increase of 10 
cents per hour over the previous rate). 

For work outside the city, fare, board and 
travelling time (to 5 p.m.) to be paid by the 
sa yeah 

pprentices limited to one apprentice to each 
three journeymen, apprentices to serve five 
years and then pass a satisfactory examination 
before receiving journeymen’s rate. Not more 
than one apprentice or helper to be allowed 
to any journeymen, except in case of extra high 
or heavy work, when any additional help will 
be labourers who will not be required to do 
any mechanical work. 

A joint conference board to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. If they are unable 
to decide any dispute it will be referred to the 
international office of the union for a decision 
before there is any strike or lockout. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—HAMILTON CONSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION AND THE Unrrep BRoTHERHOOD 

OF CARPENTERS, Locau 18. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 2, 1940, 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter subject to 


notice, and is effective in Hamilton and within 
15 miles of it. 


ated union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. When required to work on shifts, 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work on second and 
third shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time 
for work on Sundays and eight specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: 80 cents (an 
eco of 5 cents per hour over the previous 
rate). 

For work out of the city transportation 
charges over 20 cents in any day and travelling 
time one way to be paid by the employer. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to a joint arbitration 
board. No strike or lockout to occur until an 
international officer of the union and the chair- 
man of the Hamilton Construction Association 
have met and rendered a decision. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Saint Joun, N.B—Crrrain SHIPBUILDING AND 
Suip Repair Firms anD THE UNITED 
BRoTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, Loca 1901 
(Sure CAuLKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1938, to October 31, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Preference in employment to be given union 
members. The union agrees to furnish competent 
men to perform the work when required. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. When 
men are required to work on tide work, one 
full tide to constitute a day’s work. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum wage rates: foreman caulker $5.50 
per day, journeyman caulker $5 per day, helpers 
or apprentices 40 cents per hour. 

When men are ordered to work they are to 
be paid for at least two hours. 


Vancouver, B.C—A Certain SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
OrrrATING ENGINEERS, Loca No. 3 (Enai- 
NEERS AND FIREMEN), 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1940, 
for the duration of the war and thereafter until 
the completion of current contracts. 

Only union members to be employed as engi- 
neers and firemen. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week for day 
work; 74 hours per day, a 40-hour week for 
second shift; and 7§ hours per day, with a 
40-hour week for third shift. For second and 
third shifts 8 hours’ pay allowed for the regular 
hours of the shift (74 and 7% hours respectively). 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first four 
hours and double time thereafter; work on 
Saturday afternoon time and one-half to 5 p.m. 
and double time thereafter; double time for 
work on Sundays and nine specified holidays. 

Wages: engineers $7.20 per day, firemen $5 
per day. These rates “to be subject to adjust- 
ment quarterly in accordance with the cost of 
living, and wages to be increased or decreased 
in an equal percentage to the increase or de- 
crease in cost of living, as ascertained by the 
Department of Labour of the provincial govern-. 
ment of British Columbia, it being understood 
that the cost of living. figures as at December 1, 
1939, be the basis of this arrangement.” The 
minimum rates specified in the agreement may 
not be reduced during the life of the agree- 
ment. 


JUNE, 1940 


Every man to be paid at least four hours 
if hired after starting time. 

Employees required to report for work outside 
the city to be paid one hour each day for 
travelling and transportation. 


Vancouver, B.C. —Certarn SHIPBUILDING Firms 
AND THE SHIPYARD LABOURERS’ FEDERAL 
Union, Locau 126. 


Agreement to’be in effect from May 15, 1940, 
for the duration of the present contracts. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement for operating engineers, 
employees of this company, as summarized above, 
with these exceptions: 

Minimum wage rates: labourers employed on 
ordinary work 50 cents per hour, $4 per day; 
chipping, machine painters’ helper, winchmen 
and cementing seams 55 cents per hour, $4.40 
per day; dockmen and tractor driver 564 cents 
per hour, $4.50 per day; cementer 624 cents 
per hour, $5 per day; rigging 654 cents per hour, 
$5.24 per day; boiler cleaning and scaling 65 
cents per hour, $5.20 per day; machine painter 
73 cents per hour, $5.84 per day. “The above 
rates to be subject to adjustment quarterly in 
accordance with the cost of living, and wages 
to be increased or decreased in an equal per- 
centage to the increase or decrease in cost of 
living, as ascertained by the Department of 
Labour of the Provincial Government of British 
Columbia, it being understood that the cost of 
living figures as at December 1, 1939, be the 
basis of this arrangement.” 

Time and one-quarter to be paid for all dirty 
work, the foreman and shop steward to decide 
if work in question is to be so classed. Time 
and one-quarter to be paid for men cleaning, 
painting, cement washing or applying bitumastic 
in double bottom tanks or confined spaces, at 
the discretion of the foreman and shop steward. 
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Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements, amendments and 
repeal to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article: 


Textile and Jute Bag Manufacturing In- 
dustry, Montreal (amendment). 

Can, Container and Metal Utensil In- 
dustry, Province of Quebec (amendment). 

Building Trades, Quebec and _ District 
(agreement and amendment), 

Building Trades, Three Rivers and Dis- 
trict (amendment and correction). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships (amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Longshoremen (inland and coastal navi- 
gation), Montreal (amendment). 

Retail Store and Hotel Workers, Donna- 
cona (amendment), 

Grocers and Butchers, Sherbrooke (amend- 
ment). 

Shoe Repairers, Sherbrooke (repeal). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec City 
and District (amendment). 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 

Funeral Undertakers, Montreal. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


No new schedules under these acts were 
published in any of the provincial gazettes 
during May. 





COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


‘[Be Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Amendments ito the Act are noted 
in the Lasour Gazerts, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the “Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 


such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at 
any time by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and such amendment or revocation 
must be published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, these 
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agreements do not apply to provincial gov- 
ernment departments or services or to work 
done by a third party for the provincial 
government under a contract providing for a 
scale of minimum wages. A joint committee 
must be formed by the parties to an agree- 
ment made obligatory under this Act and 
the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, the 
committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope of 
the agreement in cities and towns of 5,000 
or more and such by-laws must be approved 
by Order in Council and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act were summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE 
from June, 1934, to July, 1987. Proceedings 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act were noted 
in the issues from July, 1937, to April, 19388. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act are noted in the issue 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements, the 
amendment of ten agreements, the repeal of 
two agreements and the correction of one 
agreement, all of which are noted below. 
Requests for the extension of new agreements 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
as follows: an agreement affecting butchers 
and grocers at Coaticook in the issue of May 
4; agreements affecting the dress manufac- 
turing industry throughout the province of 
Quebec, the building materials industry 
throughout the province of Quebec, building 
trades at St. Hyacinthe and at Montreal and 
travelling salesmen for food products in the 
Quebec district, in the issue of May 11; muni- 
cipal employees (outside services), municipal 
employees (permanent employees), the police 
department and the fire department, all of 
the city of Quebec, in the issue of May 25. 
In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during May, 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others author- 
izing certain joint committees to levy assess- 
ments, as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILE AND JuTE Bag MANUFACTURING 
Inpustry, Monrrean—An Order in Council 
approved May 17, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 25, amends the 
previous Orders in Council (Lasour GazerTs 
May, 1939, page 527, and March, 1940 page 
282), by adding two further bag manufacturers 
to the parties to this agreement. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Can, Contarner AND Mera UTENSIL 
InpustTRY, Province or QurBec.—An Order in 
Council, approved May 7, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 18, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this indus- 
try (Lasour Gazerte, May, 1940, page 496) by 
providing that when a worker is transferred 
from one classification to another he will be 
paid the rate of wages for the classification 
in which he is actually working. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Bumpina Trapes, QueBec AND District.—An 
Order in Council, approved May 6, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 11, 
amended by a further Order in Council 
approved May 17 and published in the issue 
of May 25, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between L’Association des Con- 
structeurs de Québec Inc. (The Builders’ 
Association of Quebec, Inc.) and Le Conseil 
des Métiers de la Construction des Syndicats 
Catholiques Nationaux de Québec (The 
Building Trades Council of the National 
Catholic Unions of Quebec) and the separate 
National Catholic Unions for the following 
trades: bricklayers and masons, plasterers, 
carpenters, painters, plumbers and electricians, 
tinsmith roofers, stationary engineers, 
labourers. 


The agreement is to be in effect from May 
1, 1940 to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. (This agree- 
ment covers ornamental iron and_ bronze 
workers and tinsmith roofers, whether on the 
job or in a workshop.) 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1938, page 692, with these 
exceptions:— 

The county of Matane is added to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction. For zone I the _ following 
municipalities are added: Ville Guay, St. 
Ambroise, Les Saules, Chateau d’Eau, Notre 
Dame des Anges. 

Junior journeymen are provided for in some 
trades, and the number of junior journeymen 
is limited to one to each five senior Journeymen 
or fraction thereof in the trades of plumber, 
steamfitter and tinsmith roofer. 

The conditions for apprenticeship are changed 
for ornamental iron and bronze mechanics and 
adjusters, providing that one apprentice may 
be allowed to each three journeymen or frac- 
tion thereof, and apprentices in this trade are 
to be paid 15 cents per hour during first year, 
20 cents second year, 25 cents third year and 
35. cents fourth year. 

For maintenance men the weekly wage rates 
are raised about $2 per week to $23 per week 
for qualified workmen, $17 for labourers in 
zone I, and $20 for qualified workmen and $16 
for labourers in zone II, with a 48 hour week 
in both zones. 

The hourly wage rates for most trades are 
increased by 5 cents per hour over the previous 
rates (10 cents in case of some contractors 
giving their personal services), but in the case 
of labourers, metal lathers, enginemen (mixers 
and compressors) and caulkers, there is no 
change. (See table on page 609.) 
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Contracts signed and being performed on 
March 1, 1940 are to be governed by the 
previous agreement. 

BuitpInac TrapEs, THREE RIveRS AND Dis- 
trict—An Order in Council, approved May 
8, and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 18, amends the previous Order in Council 
for these trades (Lasour Gazette, May, 1940, 
page 497). It is provided that although the 
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Official Gazette by omitting from the industrial 
jurisdiction work pertaining to boats, electric 
or telephone lines and fences. 

BuitpInc Trapes, SHERBROOKE AND EASTERN 
Townsuips—An Order in Council, approved 
May 7, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 11, amends the previous Orders 
in Council (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1938, page 





QUEBEC AND DISTRICT 
MINIMUM HourRLyY WAGE RATES 


Contractors (personal services)........... 
Vouriwey MenIIG His. SUE, Hale i whol SS. 
Canlkeralh aes ood eh een OE ALIS NaS: 


Painters:— 


Contractors (personal services)........... 
OUP MC VINCI 98s Masa Bale be ceeds g rere ate 


Mortar 
Celantte” mixere@: .. dad. os 
Plaster pourers 


POUPTEY eT ah he mated) hia ees be eile kev BES s 
Tile, marble and terrazzo setters:— 

Contractors (personal services).......... 

POUT hevimente Greek Rh ATP Mn CITE 


Contractors (personal services). 
Journeymen. 


pulp and paper industry is exempt as pro- 
vided in the previous Order in Council, it is 
now qualified to provide that this exemption 
apply to permanent employees of the indus- 
try and maintenance men and not in the event 
of the construction of a new building. 


A correction to the Order in Council sum- 
marized in last month’s LAsour GAZETTE, was 
published in the May 25 issue of the Quebec 

* Tf an employee who usually lives in zone I is hired 
for work in zone II or zone III, he must be paid the 
zone I rate; and in the cases of plumbers, electricians, 
tinsmith-roofers and painters, transportation and board 
to be paid if these trades go to work outside Quebec 
City, unless the contractor drives these men to work and 
return each day. 


thakens,)... 23: .neaied >. eu ogecte. ad)... 


© ee eee ee eer ere ee ee 


eoeoeeeeer eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 


PROCS PCATINGTO IS, cs eee eee ee 


>) PO ee. Ole Tel ele. 0.8 14) 0100'S (ows. <6 ler). elieva te lee'e ee 6 6 


eee eee eo ere eee 


eee ee ee eer ee eee eee eevee 


eee eeceesee ee ee ee eeeeeeneee 


eee eee eee 


eee eres eee eee ee esesreeeeese 


PROMISE CYS david ce he Are Maw on ldae oy, 6 


ZoneI* ZoneII Zonelll 
$ $ $ 

SO eas Ps Cae 1.00 Re ur Wh ads 
PSEA, Sas AE .80 .65 .55 
Reread ei cam eee .80 aah 
Riel arahiete SOOTSIA ohare Ledistievs 60 ti 45 
Se dle bee eet ae 50 .40 35 
Bb ip a abe ge OR fied ae fA SS 
[ie BS spa PPA A oy .DD .50 40 
Bie wb po bale aL ge 245 .40 
YD ON pe PRUE hve 40 5) 25 
Meme ee terse) sachiaihio ches 45 40 30 
Ee a eh. tee 45 .40 30 
Beet hs tee oie 45 . 40 30 
aa akote e's 5 ia 45 .40 30 
Ho Scr a hh dai dae ts +15 SEP 
Dds oh Re Re aE 60 .50 45 
SMe eek ae ANI .85 bul 
SH VER a eae a .60 .50 45 
cy atts Wane ake hope en Wa .85 ee 
AE ERE Ree ge al .60 .50 45 
Ween Se, 50 245 40 
PMAERINN. See beets oto 55 .50 40 
SR) BILD mciceics 55 .50 40 
De. st NOE A ae 55 .50 40 
REARS AN a kc isle ber ena, eats 60 50 40 
Secor oget piel ted gape 60 .50 40 
Mee Mee ey 55 045 40 
TRAM ee bole BERS 55 .45 40 
Eos Ta a aa Le La .85 ne 
Ne. Pec SER AR SR .60 .50 45 
SEE Pals hy Nabe 45 £35 
MARNE or dite a Ri lorties .85 a at 
Pee Le a ee amt .60 .50 245 
ee ae A, sans .80 are Ags 
pi) 2 aa a ae .60 .50 245 
Ry (eng ar 8 erred .50 .40 NE 
Rc... 2 uta NAR Aaa ay es, ea ae! ithe 
ofS eos) REE eS § 55 .50 .45 
Toe: oy RR Ree 245 .40 .35 


693, October, page 1173, November, page 1299, 
July, 1939, page 729, November, page 1183 and 
April, 1940, page 390). The last Order in 
Council had made provision for the inclusion 
of the county of Arthabaska in the territorial 
jurisdiction. This latest amendment provides 
that Arthabaska County be divided into two 
zones: zone I, the municipality of Victoria- 
ville; Zone II, Princeville, Warwick and 
Tingwick and within 2 miles of them and 
the municipality of Arthabaska. 

Buitpina Trapes, Montreay.—An Order in 
Council, approved May 23, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 25, amends 
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the previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1939, page 729, Sept- 
ember, page 951, October, page 1066 and 
May, 1940, page 499) by extending the terms 
of the agreement from June 1, 1940 to June 
24, 1940. (As noted above, a request for the 
extension of a new agreement for these trades 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 11.) 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 

LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastaL Navi- 
GATION), /MontreaL.—An Order in ‘Council, 
approved May 10, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these workers (LaBouR 
GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 629, February, 1940, 
page 173 and April, page 391). 

The agreement is renewed from May 15, 1940, 
for the 1940 navigation season and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hourly wages for longshoremen: for work 
between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., 52 cents (an increase 
of one cent per hour). (The rate for work 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. is unchanged at 50 
cents per hour.) 

Time and one half is still payable for Sundays 
and holidays, but the number of such holidays 
is now five. There are other minor changes in 
conditions. 

Trade 


Retain SToRE AND Hore, Workers, Donna- 
cona—An Order in Council, approved May 1, 
and published in The Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 11, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil (LaBour GazErTs, June, 1938, page 695, and 
June, 1939, page 630) by providing that the 
agreement remain in effect until May 1, 1941, 
subject to repeal on 60 days’ notice from either 
party. 

GROCERS AND ButTcHERS, SHERBROOKE.—An 
Order in (Council, approved May 8, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 
18, repeals the Orders in Council making this 
agreement and amendments to it obligatory. 
(The agreement and amendments were sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerre, September, 
1938, page 1045, October, page 1174, and No- 
vember, page 1300.) 


Service: Custom and Repair 

SHor Reparrers, SHERBROOKE—An Order in 
Council, approved May 1, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 11, repeals 
the Orders in Council making this agreement 
and amendments to it obligatory. (The agree- 
ment and amendments were summarized in the 
Lazsour Gazerts, July, 1938, page 800, Septem- 
ber, page 1045 and November, page 1300.) 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC CITY AND 
District——An Order in Council, approved May 
6, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 11, amends the previous Orders 


in Council for these trades, (LaBour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1158, December, page 
1388, October, 1938, page 1174, October, 1939, 
page 1068 and May, 1940, page 500). 


For female hairdressers, apprentices during 
their first three months may be paid $4 per 
week. After two years’ experience, a female 
employee to be considered a skilled operator 
and is to be paid at least $10 per week and a 
10 per cent commission on all gross receipts 
in excess of $10 in one week; employees re- 
ceiving higher wages than the minimum shall 
be paid a 10 per cent commission when gross 
receipts shall exceed the double of their wages. 
In all cases, overtime hours shall be paid for, 
besides commissions. 

For beauty parlours, also, hours are arranged 
differently with longer hours on Friday rather 
than Saturday. 

There are also some changes in the hours for 
barbers and prices to be charged in the town 
of Thetford Mines and within 10 miles of it. 


Hairpressers, ‘Montrear.—An Order in 
Council, approved April 25, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 4, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these 
workers (Lasour GazeTre, August, 1939, page 
862, and March, 1940, page 284) by providing 
that the agreement remain in effect for 30 
days after April 30, 1940. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MontreaL.—An 
Order in Council, approved April 25, and 
published in the Quebec Officcal Gazette, May 
4. makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between La Section des directeurs de 
funérailles du district de Montréal de |’As- 
sociation des marchés détaillants du Canada 
(The Funeral Directors’ Section of the district 
of Montreal of the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Canada) and le Syndicat des employés 
de pompes funébres (The Union of Under- 
takers’ Employees). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 4, 1940 
to May 3, 1941, and for a further 30 days 
if a new agreement has not been submitted in 
time for adoption on that date. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1939, page 97 and March, 1939, page 
336, with these exceptions: 

The jurisdiction includes all funeral directors 
and embalmers in cities and towns of at least 
4,000 population on the Island of Montreal, 
Isle Jesus, and within 10 miles of the Island 
of Montreal. 

The regular hours are 72 per week, with a 
24 hours’ rest each week or equivalent; funeral 
parlours to close at 1l p.m. 

Wages for embalmers: first embalmer $28 
per week, second embalmer $25 (if only one 
employed $28 per week for him); if not 
employed on a weekly basis, $8 for each em- 


balming. (The rates for other employees are 
unchanged.) 
Apprenticeship is to be for one year and 


an apprentice is not considered a_ regular 
employee of the concern. 
Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
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ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 4, 18 and 25: 


Can, container and metal utensil industry, 
Province of Quebec. 

Building trades, Joliette. 

Building trades, St. Jerome. 

Building trades, Sherbrooke. 

Funeral undertakers, Montreal. 

Building trades, Quebec. 

Building trades, Three Rivers. 

Tannery employees, Province of Quebec. 

Notices were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 4, 18 and 25, that authorization 
was given by Orders in Council for the joint 
committees to levy assessments on employers 


and employees, parties to the following agree- 
ments: 
Barbers and hairdressers. Quebec. 
Hairdressers, ‘Montreal (amendment). 
Tavern employees, Quebec. 
Building trades, Hull. 
Paper box industry, Province of Quebec. 
Building trades, Joliette. 
Building trades, St. Jerome. 
Funeral undertakers, Montreal. 
Barbers and hairdressers, Sherbrooke. 
Building trades, Hull. 
Funeral undertakers, Montreal. 
Building trades, Quebec. 
Building trades, Montreal. 
Building trades, Three Rivers. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Decision of British Columbia Supreme Court in Case of Alleged Fruit 
Combine—Other Proceedings 


N May 20, 1940, Mr. Justice H. B. Robert- 
son of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court acquitted eight companies and four indi- 
viduals of charges laid by the Attorney General 
of British Columbia alleging that in connection 
with the marketing of British Columbia fruit, 
vegetables and other products of the soil, these 
companies and individuals had formed a 
merger, trust or monopoly to the detriment of 
the public, contrary to the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. The commencement of the trial on 
May 1 was reported in the May Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 445. The prosecution by the 
Attorney General of British Columbia followed 
an investigation under the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, which was completed in November, 
1939.. Preliminary hearings were held in 
Kelowna in February, 1940, before Magistrate 
T. F. McWilliams who committed eight com- 
panies and four individuals for trial on com- 
bine charges. 

The Crown alleged that Dominion Fruit 
Limited of Winnipeg, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Western Grocers Limited, had pur- 
chased fifty per cent of the common stock of 
Lander Company Limited, a shipper of fruits 
and vegetables in the Okanagan Valley, itself 
the owner of half or more of the shares in 
four fruit and vegetable shipping firms and one 
fruit and vegetable selling agent, Sales Ser- 
vice Limited, all in British Columbia. 

The decision holds that an investment of 
fifty per cent of the shares of another com- 
pany does not amount to “control” within 
the meaning of Section 2 (4) (a) of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act; nor does it amount to 
“an interest in the whole or part of the busi- 
ness of another” within the meaning of the 
said section. 

“The ownership of one-half the shares ; in a 
company,” reads the judgment, “does not give 
control of the company, and, in my opinion, 


does not give any control of the company’s 
business which is an asset or property of the 
company.” Further, “Then was there an 
interest in the business? Would anyone say 
that a shareholder in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway had an interest in its business? I 
think not. The ‘interest’? mentioned in the 
statute means I think a financial interest.” 


The opinion holds alternatively, that even 
if such investment should amount to control 
over or interest in the business such interest 
was not to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public, whether consumers, pro- 
ducers or others. His Lordship examined 
the facts of the industry and related the 
business practices complained of to the needs 
of the producers. He found that rebates given 
by shippers to Prairie jobbers were justified to 
help move the Okanagan fruit crop, and that 
there was nothing reprehensible about the 
particular rebates and claims paid by the 
accused Okanagan companies to the accused 
Prairie jobbers in the instant case. The Court 
accepted the explanation of officers of the 
accused companies who testified for the Crown 
that all claims and rebates were reasonable 
and given with no fraudulent intent, declar- 
ing “from the evidence I find the rebates were 
justified.” 


Certain other business practices were alleged 
by the Crown to show detriment to the 
public, such as the payment by brokers, repre- 
senting the accused Okanagan Valley shippers 
and producers, of a certain percentage of their 
net profits to the accused Prairie jobbers in 
order to induce the said jobbers to purchase 
Okanagan products through them. On this 
point the judgment states: 

“It is clear, however, that the monies paid 


by Robinson & Company to Dominion Fruit in 
this roundabout way were part of its broker- 
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age charges; and that these brokerage charges 
were paid to it by Sales Service who received 
the same from the grower by virtue of their 
contracts with them for acting as their shipper; 
so that, in any event, the growers were not 
entitled to this money so they did not suffer 
any detriment by reason of the payments.” 

Again, the Court did not find that the re- 
lationship between the Prairie jobber and the 
Okanagan Valley fruit shipper was a wrong- 
ful one since it did not affect the public or 
the growers and there was no evidence to 
show that the returns to the growers paid by 
the companies subject to the investment 
were any less than those received by other 
growers dealing with other fruit shippers. 

Finally, the Court rejected the Crown’s 
contention that detriment was to be found in 
the breach of Section 27 of the British Colum- 
bia Sales on Consignment Act which forbids 
any investment by jobbers in fruit and vege- 
table shipping firms in the province. “There 
is no evidence,” concludes the judgment, “that 
Western-Dominion paid lower prices on sales 
put through by Sales Service than other 
jobbers with whom they competed paid on 
sales arranged by other agents. Further the 
safeguard to the growers would be that Sales 
Service would have to get as favourable 
prices as other sales agents to hold their 
growers. 

“T find the merger, trust or monopoly, if 
one existed, had not operated or was likely to 
operate to the detriment of or against the 
interests of the public, whether consumers, 
producers or others.” 


Alleged Paperboard Container Combine 


Presentation of evidence by the Crown in 
the trial of nineteen companies and one indi- 
vidual charged with offences against section 


498 of the Criminal Code in relation to the 
manufacture and sale of paperboard con- 
tainers concluded on May 29 in the Supreme 
Court in Toronto, before Mr. Justice J. A. 
Hope. (Lasour Gazertn, May, 1940, p. 445.) 
The Court then heard argument on the ques- 
tion of rulings as to the admissibility of cer- 
tain evidence. On June 4 Mr. Justice Hope 
gave his reasoned judgment on the points 
raised and found that it was not necessary to 
make further rulings. No evidence was called 
for the defendants and the Court was adjoured 
until June 17 for the commencement of argu- 
ment by counsel. J.C. McRuer, K.C., assisted 
by R. M. Fowler and J. L. McLennan is con- 
ducting the prosecution. 


Stay of Proceedings against Alleged Tobacco 
Combine 


The trial of thirty-five tobacco manufacturers 
and wholesalers which commenced in the AI- 
berta Supreme Court before Mr. Justice A. A. 
McGillivray on April 29 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1940, p. 445) was halted on May 10 when 
a stay of proceedings was entered by counsel 
for the Crown. The action taken on behalf 
of the Attorney-General followed the refusal 
of the Court to accept certain documents sub- 
mitted as evidence by the prosecution. 


The stay of proceedings against all de- 
fendants in the trial leaves further action in 
the case in the hands of the Attorney-General 
of Alberta. 


On application made on behalf of the 
Attorney-General on May 20 the trial of 
nine defendants who had elected trial before 
a judge without the intervention of a jury 
was set over until the September sittings of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY 1940_ 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


6 tee cost per week of a list of certain 
staple foods, fuel and lighting and rent 
entering into a family budget was somewhat 
higher than in the previous month due to an 
advance in rent,. while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number of whole- 
sale prices was lower at the end of the month 
than at the beginning due to a considerable 
extent to declines in the prices of grains. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.76 at the beginning of May as 
compared with $8.78 for April; $8.13 for May, 
1939; $8.50 for May, 1938; $8.58 for May, 
1937; $6.67 for March, 1933, the low point in 
recent years; $11.17 for May, 1930; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; and $16.92 for June, 1920, the post 


war peak. Ten items in the list were higher 
in cost than in the preceding month, ten were 
lower and nine were unchanged. Changes 
continued to be slight, the most important 
being advances in beef, lamb, flour, salt pork 
and potatoes and declines in lard, eggs, butter 
and cheese. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total cost was 
$17.85 at the beginning of May as compared 
with $17.76 for April; $17.02 for May, 1939; 
$17.36 for May, 1938; $17.28 for May, 1987; 
$21.49 for May, 1930; $20.57 for May, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920, the post war peak. Fuel 
was unchanged while rent averaged higher, in- 
creases being reported in a number of localities. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the 
base of 1926 as 100 declined from 83-2 for the 

(Continued on page 620) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 








ie Quan-] (ft) | (t) May|May|May|May|May|May|May|May|May|May|May|May|April| May 
Commodities | tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1920] 1913 |i914 1918 | 1920) 1992] 1926! 19991 19301 1933 19361 19371 19381 1980| 1940! 1940 


| |  _ FF SS | | —_ | | | | | | TF 





Cc. c c Cc © c Cc ¢c c Cc. c c c Cc c c c c 

Beef, sirloin...| 2Ibs.| 27-2) 30-4) 37-6] 44-4] 48-2) 73-4) 78-6] 59-9] 58-8] 72-6] 74-6] 43-2] 46-4] 53-8] 53-8] 55-8] 56-6] 57-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-4] 52-6] 50-4] 33-4] 32-0] 45-0] 48-0} 23-6] 25-8] 29-6] 30-2] 32-2] 39-4 33-0 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7] 17-1] 27-4] 26-4] 19-0] 18-8] 24-0] 24-4] 12-1] 13-8] 14-2] 15-6] 15-9! 17-2 16-6 
Mutton, roast..} 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8) 19-1] 20-8! 34-9] 36-2) 28-7] 30-4] 31-5] 32-3] 21-4] 22-4] 24-0] 24-9] 24-5)*98.9 *99-2 
Pork, leg gees. 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1} 18-0] 19-5] 19-9! 37-1] 39-1] 30-0] 29-7) 30-2} 30-4] 15-1] 21-2] 21-3] 24-3] 23-5] 23-2 23-2 
Rorké-salGe sae. 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2] 37-0} 68-4] 71-6) 52-2) 55-4] 54-2! 54-4] 29-2} 40-0] 39-8] 42-8] 42-0] 41-6] 43-0 
Bacon, break- 

fash he eee: 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5] 24-7] 25-7] 50-0) 54-4] 40-8! 42-0) 38-2] 40-4] 19-9] 28-8] 28-6] 32-5] 30-5| 29-9 29-7 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2! 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0] 44-0] 49-2] 43-8} 42-6] 25-6] 31-8] 33-6| 30-8] 24-0] 22-8 22-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 43-9] 55-0) 32-7] 34-9] 35-0) 35-1] 19-2! 23-6] 25-5) 25-9] 26-1) 27-5] 96-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 25-1] 34-8] 48-3} 30-5) 31-0} 30-7] 31-1] 15-4] 20-0] 21-4] 22-2] 22-0] 23.3 22-6 
Milka? 2 Gi 6qts.| 36-6} 39-6} 48-0) 51-6] 53-4] 72-0} 90-0) 72-6) 70-8] 73-2| 74-4] 54-6] 61-2] 64-8] 66-0] 65-4] 66-0] 66-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2]bs.| 44-2) 49-4! 52-0} 58-0) 55-2} 96-2)131-0) 77-4] 80-0] 88-4] 73-2] 48-0] 47-4] 54-4] 60-2] 46-6] 57-4| 55-4 
Butter, cream- 

CPV. te ee 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9) 32-7] 53-4] 72-5) 45-5) 43-6] 48-4] 40-1] 27-0] 26-8] 30-8] 33-3] 26-1] 32-0] 30-5 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6) 18-5) 20-5} 21-4] 33-1] 40-2] 30-7] 32-1/433-9|t32-9/¢19-8/t20-4 $22-6/123 -8}122-0/+26-4 {25-4 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-8) 30-3] 37-8] 27-9] 32-1/133-9/132-9 $19-8) 120-4) 122-6] 123-8!122-01{26-4 $25-4 
Breads.4. 4. 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 64-5/117-0/138-0}105-0/114-0/115-5/115-5| 82-5! 93-0/105-0/108-0| 99-0/100-5 100-5 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0) 28-0) 33-0} 32-0) 32-0} 68-0} 80-0} 49-0] 53-0/t49-0/150-0|427-0]134-0)t46-0/t43-0/t29-0 {35-0/436-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0} 21-5] 40-0] 41-5) 27-5! 29-0} 31-5] 31-0] 23-0] 26-0! 29-0] 28-5] 25-0 27-0) 27-0 
Rices ooh go 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4) 11-4) 11-6) 22-0] 34-2) 19-0) 22-0)420-81420-4/115-8/115-8|t16-4/t16-4|t16-2/t17-6 {17-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked) s,.25 | 2 8-6} 9-4) 10-8} 12-4) 12-0) 34-2) 23-8) 17-6] 15-8] 24-0! 18-6] 7-6] 10-0] 15-8} 10-8] 10-0} 14-6] 14-6 
Apples, evapor- 

E216 Wa Sets cot s 9-9} 7-7} 11-5) 12-0) 12-9] 22-4] 29-2) 23-5) 20-1} 21-3] 20-8] 14-9] 15-8] 15-7] 15-6] 15-3! 15-1] 14-9 
Prunes, med- 

ium size.....| 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6) 9-9} 11-9} 12-2) 17-7} 27-6] 19-2] 15-8] 13-5} 16-3] 11-2} 10-8] 11-7] 10-8] 10-7] 11-7] 11-7 
Sugar, granula- 

CS It ee. “ | 21-6) 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 22-0) 43-2] 86-8] 29-0) 31-6] 29-2] 27-6] 31-2] 24-4] 26-0] 26-0] 25-6] 28-4 28-4 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8) 11-0} 10-2} 20-2] 40-8} 15-2! 15-0] 13-8} 13-2] 15-2] 12-0] 12-6] 12-6] 12-6 14-0] 14-0 
Tea, black....| + “ 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9) 9-1] 14-2) 16-5) 13-6] 18-0)$17-7/$16-5/ 410-4] t13-1/t13-1/114-7/t14-6]/t16-9 {17-1 
Tea, green....| 3 “ 8-7| 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-4] 13-6) 17-0} 15-2] 18-0/t17-7/116-5/t10-4 $13-1)$13-1)£14-7)$14-6)416-9/t17-1 

Offee........ ree es 8-6; 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 9-4) 10-7} 15-1] 12-9] 15-4] 15-2} 14-5} 9-9) 9-0} 8-$! 8-7] 8-5] 11-0! 11-3 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1) 28-0) 30-3] 36-0] 43-7) 62-0/204-9) 45-9]119-1] 41-0] 88-7| 31-6] 53-8] 56-7] 29-0] 51-9] 57-6] 58-5 
Vinegar....... 46 qt 7 “7 7 8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 “9 9 9 9 “9 “9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....)...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-43/12-66/16-65/10-22/11-29|16-94/11-17] 6-86] 7-82] 8-58] 8.50| 8-13! 8-78] 8-76 





C. ; NCGS PLE IC) | PPM CANN, te el Ere i keet le, : : c. 
Starch, laundry; $lb.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-7] 4-8] 4-0) 4-2] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 4-01 4-0 


Coal, anthra- 


Wood, soft....| “ «| 29.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-7 49-7) 60-7] 58-0) 56-1) 55-1] 53-8) 46-1] 45-1] 45-2] 45-1] 44-6] 44-9] 44.9 











Coalloil.) 2.5 I gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 22-4] 27-1] 35-6] 31-6] 30-3] 31-0] 31-0] 27-0] 27-2] 26-7] 26-7] 26-4 26-4! 26-5 
Fuel and $ $ $ 
MEST G25 ee Nig oe oes 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-87) 2-73] 3-45] 3-43] 3-36! 3-27 3:24) 2-89} 2-83] 2-80] 2-81) 2-80) 2-88] 2-88 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... 4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89) 4-@5) 4-75) 4-88] 4-65] 6-29] 6-89] 6-85) 6-96] 7-03] 5-79] 5-68] 5-86] 6-02) 6-05 6-07) 6-18 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TtTotals....../...... 9-37/10-50/ 12-79) 14-02/14- 21/20 09/26 -44/20-57/21- 54/21 - 21/21 -49/15-57/16-36/17- 28/17 -36/17-02 17-76)17-85 


a SSS 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


eeaea@NaNTwo?o>aea=Eqaoona<“8aeaeaeaeaw=w=~=~oe—OODoo eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Seotia......... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82} 7-29] 7-26/12-46)16-59)10-37/11-47/10-93]11-17| 7-19} 7-81] 8-42] 8-52] 8-14] 8-87] 8-84 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59]..... 15-41} 9-37)10-72| 9-89}10-50] 6-95) 7-60} 8-29] 8-40] 7-84] 8-48] 8-38 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55} 7-04] 7-26/12-30)/15-96/10-21/11-73]10-79|10-99] 7-23] 8-10] 8-60] 8-74] 8-35] 9-00] 8-99 
Quebec: Fin. ue. o.. ee 5-15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-86)12-28/15-70| 9-62)10-93}10-15]10-31] 6-32) 7-29] 7-78] 7-88] 7-75] 8-33] 8-17 
Ontario. Sie. 5 -tsa% 5-01] 5-60) 6-50} 7-20) 7-09}/12-69} 16-90) 10-13) 11-38/10-86/11-15) 6-83] 7-89] 8-53] 8-41] 8-11] 8-71] 8-67 
Manitoba, 3..55...5 0. 5-85] 6-19) 7-46} 7-87) 7-84)12-39/16-46/10-01/10-45}10-58/10-86] 6-61] 7-49] 8-57] 8-41] 7-75] 8-50) 8-49 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86] 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-04/12-66)16-21]10-15|/10-67}11-27/11-24| 6-63] 7-23] 8-51] 8-46] 7-68] 8-52] 8-52 
Alberta. 5.2082. i.) 4 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 7-83)12-91)17-03} 9-85/10-61/11-25]11-37| 6-51] 7-43] 8-57] 8-39} 7-79] 8-87] 8-91 
British Columbfa....} 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13} 9-04/13-34/17-55|11-47/11-95|12-07/12-36] 7-55] 8-65] 9-76] 9-57] 9-06] 9-61] 9-64 


a NN ee a ee Ae oe a an Ce Ns ee A ee 
+December only. tKind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
*Lamb. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

ey he i : Q : 4 

eas bare i 5; | 8 s He pees eee 

ad | be to) TH AO} rm - oh be mo) > 

a ee ae $ 18 | 28/5 ae im. || we eer) Ge en ee 

SAPS BRL APP (hf ee are oi aes rae = MO WA SR a Oe 

s= 10> | og Ua | am Whats ok ay gio ee) aes) -® 

S3|3eloe| | E8| gd? | 28 | 32 | see] $3 | $3 | 8s 

m4 oS ke ta 
(es) RR Ea ee ge | 5, a a a to 

cents | cents | cents| cents| cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-5 | 24-4 | 21-4 | 16-5 | 13-8 16-6 29-2 23-2 21-5 29-7 32-8 56-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-0 | 23-7 | 20-9 | 15-9 | 13-7 13-5 30-0 24-1 20-1 28-7 31-6 55-1 
1—Sydney..........e.00. 33-2 | 26 23-8 | 18-5 | 16 13 28-6 25-9 21-2 28-6 31-6 54°4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 29-7 | 24-7 | 22 16-6 | 14:3 12-8 29 25-4 19-3 27°3 31-1 54°7 

B— Amherst c..'s wien sole ote 25 21-2 | 17-5 | 14-5 | 12 13 30 23-5 19 30-2 32-2 54 
Am a lifaxveeins cisteiierteie ots 27-7 | 22-4 | 20-8 | 14-5 | 14-1 11-7 28-4 23-8 19-4 Dis 30-2 56-6 

b= WindsORwe ae see eases se 30 25 22-5 | 16-5 | 14 15 32 22 4 29-7 32-2 57 

G—THUrO Wea Pace ents ele 28 -b:i23 18-7 | 14-5 | 12 15-3 32 24-2 20-5 28-8 32-2 54 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25-0 | 21-5 | 20-8 | 15-1 | 13-7 14-0 25°74 23°7 20-0 2-93 32:3 57-2 
New Brunswick (average)..| 31-6 | 24:4 | 23-0 | 16-6 | 18-1 14-5 30-1 22-8 20-9 29-5 32-5 56-3 
8—Moncton...........-s0+ 31 23-4 | 21-6 | 15-9 | 12-2 13-3 28-7 24-1 20:7 30-1 33°7 57-5 
O= Saint Jolin tess ce wie 33-9 | 24-4 | 25-5 | 16-8 | 14-2 14-1 29-5 23-9 20-9 28-9 33 57-6 
10—Fredericton............ 31-6 | 24-6 | 22-5 | 14-8 | 12-3 13-9 32 21-5 20-1 80-1 32-3 56-7 
tI—Bathurst.07 sores es salstele 30 25 22-5 | 19 13-5 16S oule Aeeseeee 21-5 21-8 28-7 31 53:3 
Quebec (average)............. 27-7 | 24-1 | 19-8 | 16-0 | 11-4 13-1 26-7 21-8 19-2 27-0 30-4 55-5 
12=-Quebec wae ur 26-8 | 24-4 | 15-7 | 15-6 |} 10-1 13-5 23-5 21-9 18-1 23 +6 28-6 46-2 
13—Three Rivers...:....... 26:7 | 22-7 | 19-4 | 16 12-4 1 26:3 22-6 17-7 28-1 31-8 56-2 
14-“Sherbrookes iio sss! ss 29-6 | 26 23-4 | 17-6 | 12-8 14-6 29-7 22-6 19-5 26 28-6 56:3 
15——Soreln sta) Wie ie lentetens 25:7 | 23-4 | 16-7} 14-5] 9-7 10-4 26-7 19-9 19 28-2 31-4 55-4 
16--St, Hyvyacinthe!.)....). 1. 21-1 | 20-8 | 18-1 | 14-2 | 11-9 12-5 25-7 20 19-5 26-8 31-8 54-3 
17-—St. JVonns 1000 52 iit e's'e'els 35:2 | 28 23-5 | 18-5 | ‘12-2 11-5 28 23-5 18-7 27-6 30-2 58-2 
18—Thetford Mines.........|.... 22:5 | 17-2 | 16 10 16-9 25 20-5 19-3 28-2 30-5 58-3 
19—Montreal........5..008: 30:3 | 25-6 | 24-1 | 15-6 | 13-3 9-2 27°8 22-4 20-6 27 30 57:6 
DO = Pile ee BS ee ee ieee 25-9 | 23-3 | 20-4 | 16-3 | 10-4 14-1 27-5 22-7 20-1 27-6 30-4 57-4 
Ontario (average)............ 28-6 | 25-1 | 21-8 | 16-9 | 14-2 18-0 29-4 23-2 21-4 29-1 32-1 56-0 
D1—-Obttawa ie lise ws ice wie meets 30-8 | 25-7 | 25-3 | 19 14-2 15-1 28-8 22 21-4 29-3 31-8 57-7 
99—Brockvillew) ok. ieee. 31-5 | 28 24-2 | 17-5 | 14-5 13-7 29-5 21-4 22 29-1 30:8 57-5 
93—Kingstons..u. ols «en lee o's 26-5 | 23-1 | 21-3 | 16-1 | 12-6 13-7 27-8 22-2 19-4 27:5 30:2 52-6 
24—Belleville.............. 24 20-7 | 19-5 | 15-5 | 11-4 17-5 27 20 19-7 28-9 32-3 54-7 

25—Peterborough.......... 28-7 | 24-5 | 22-7 | 16-6 | 13-9 17-2 29-4 20-6 20-4 28-3 32-9 56 
96-——Oshawai. tise sce cee ct 26 23:3 | 21-5 | 15-9 | 14 18-5 27°5 22-2 19 27-5 30-9 56-4 
27—Orillia: 2s.e st Ble eae 26-6 | 23-4 | 22-8 | 16-6 | 14-7 18-8 29-3 23-6 22 29-5 33°4 56-6 
D8— Toronto s wes sieleieleieverets 31-1 | 26-1 | 24-3 | 17-2 | 16-6 18-2 30:1 22-9 22-7 30:5 34-6 57-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30 25-9 | 22-8 | 17-7 | 12-9 18 29-5 21-6 21-4 29-4 32 56-1 
30—St. Catharines.......... 30 26-4 | 25 18-2 | 12-7 18-2 31 23-2 22 26-9 29-7 53-4 
31—Hamilton.......... ..| 29-4 | 26-1 | 23-4 | 17-9 | 17 18-7 29-6 22-7 25 27-9 31 56:3 
32—Brantford......... SeUst Ales MY ALROIN Gods) PRADA Wad WG 12-7 18-1 30 24-1 19-2 27-6 31-1 53-5 
$8---Galt hice delsmcisin s sovsles 25-6 | 25-5 | 22 18-6 | 15-4 21 30°56 25: (Ble Sees 8 30-7 33-9 55-9 
34—Guelph..........--ee00- 27-2 | 24-9 | 22-1] 17 15-6 18-3 28-6 22-2 24-3 27-7 31-8 57-5 
85—Kitchener...........06. 26-1 | 24-4 | 19-2 | 16-5 | 14-9 18-9 29-8 PALLCLED ae eneqeerich 29-6 32-3 53-6 
36—Woodstock............- 30:7 | 26-3 | 22:2 | 17-3 | 14-1 19-5 30 23-5 21-3 28-2 33 +2 55-2 
$7—Stratfords jcscko. es ce sce 28-2 | 24-5 | 20 16-1 | 15-5 18-8 29 24-2 22-5 30-1 32-8 57-5 
88—London........--seeee- 29-3 | 25-7 | 22-3 |.16-8 | 14-9 18 30-1 22-6 20-3 28-8 31-3 55-5 

89—St. Thomas..........-. 29-8 | 26-1 | 22-4 | 16-6 | 14-8 20 28 24-3 20 28-5 32-5 57 
40—Chatham.......ccceeee- 27-3 | 24-7 | 20-8 | 17-1 | 11-8 19-9 28 22-6 18-7 29-2 32°3 55-5 
41—Windsor........-.+6- see] 29 24-7 | 21-9 | 16-7 | 14-9 19-1 29-9 24-8 18-1 29-3 32-2 57°4 
42—Sarnia.........0068 sovee| 29°8 | 25-5. | 20-7 | 17-9 | 15 19 29-5 22-7 22 28-4 31-5 56-1 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-3 | 24-5 | 18-7 | 16-5 | 14 19 26-7 23-2 21-5 31.6 32:6 §1-? 
44—North Bay..........06- 30 25-8 | 24-3 | 17-3 | 14-2 18-5 32-2 24 25 30-4 31-8 56-2 
45—Sudbury.......--ceees. 37°7 | 25 20:3 | 15-7 | 13-1 15 28-5 25 19-7 26-9 29-8 54:3 

46-—-Cobaltersee cine cna 33:5 | 28 18 16 De Ie il techie wal Mie chee aa 24 21-7 29-5 31-1 57 
Ri 1 TIMMINS. chs fee oto lereie ots 28-8 | 25-1 | 22-7 | 17-6 | 14-1 17-7 32:4 25-8 23-7 28-6 31-3 56:3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 27-5 | 24 20-7 | 15-9 | 12-1 17-7 27-7 23 20 29-2 32-4 57-6 
49—Port Arthur........ 9 24-7 | 20 17 14-3 17-7 30-5 24-7 23 +3 33°4 36-1 60-4 
60—Fort William........... 24-7 | 21-2 | 16-4 | 14-8 17-7 31-4 25°8 22-6 31-4 34-7 58°3 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-8 | 22-6 | 21-1 | 14:9 | 13-6 14-8 28-6 22°3 20-0 32-3 36-1 58-0 
51—Winnipeg...........+.-- 8-5 | 23-7 | 22-4 | 15-4 | 14-4 14-5 28-1 24-5 20 31 35-3 57:5 
§2--Brandons22,.% sce sie si08 25 21-5 | 19-7 | 14-3 | 12-7 15 29 OLN, Mil Rae eames 33-5 36-9 58-4 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 23-9 | 20-3 | 18-3 | 13-6 | 11-0 14-9 26-0 20-6 21-7 30-4 34-0 57-1 
68— Regina ees oie eee cieleies 24-8 | 20-9 | 18-9 | 138-9 | 12-6 14-5 26°7 22-1 22-1 28-6 31-9 57-8 
64—Prince Albert... 17-7 | 15-3 | 15-5 | 11-3 |] 9-8 14-5 24 18-5 20 30:5 32 53°3 
55—Saskatoon...... ...| 24-5 | 20-8 | 19-1 | 13-9 | 10-7 14-5 27-2 21-2 19-7 31-9 37-5 57-8 
56—Moose Jaw..........06. 28-5 | 24-2 | 19-6 | 15-1 } 10-9 16-2 26-2 20-7 25 30-4 34:6 59-4 
Alberta (average)............ 27-4 | 23-1 | 20-4 | 16-1 | 13-3 16-6 29-3 21-8 20-0 31-3 34-9 57-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 26 23-5 | 17 15 17 29 23°5 20 35°5 36:5 58-3 
68—Drumbheller............ 28 25 20 18 12-5 18 30 21-5 21-7 29-8 33 58-3 
59—Edmonton............. 24-9 | 20-7 | 19-9 | 14-2 | 12-5 15-4 30 21-8 21-4 30-9 34-8 56:3 
60—Calgary..........seeee- 26-9 | 22-7 | 20-7 | 16-5 | 14-9 17-5 31-1 22-1 19-7 31-2 38-2 57-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 27-1 | 21-1 | 18-1 | 14-9 | 11-6 14-9 26:4 20°3 17°3 29 32-1 56-7 
British Columbia (average).| 30:9 | 26-5 | 23-7 | 17-9 | 17-0 20-7 32°7 26°3 23-4 33-5 36-8 59-3 
62——Hernio sy. aes ocr wenn 29-3 | 25 21 17 16-2 18-7 32°3 24 21-7 31-4 34:6 59-7 
GS—NeSOD a. ee sek oemeeds 29-6 | 26 24-2 | 18-8 | 15-2 20-4 33-6 28-2 24-6 29-8 | . 34-2 61-3 
64 — Dra ei let tclsetloee 30-6 | 27-2 | 24-7 | 18-2 | 17-1 23-4 31-9 27-7 24-2 34:8 38-6 61-7 
65—New Westminster...... 80-2 | 25-8 | 21-2 | 17 16-7 18-2 31-4 23°7 22-1 31-6 35-4 55-3 
66—Vancouver............, 31-8 | 27-1 | 24-5 | 18-4 | 18-1 19-9 31-3 25-4 24-8 34 38-4 59-4 
Oi—VICUOTIO’ sy osccse ees: 34-3 | 28-7 | 26 19-1 | 18-7 ps 33-9 26-7 22-7 36:5 39 58-2 
68—Nanaimo...........006- 32 28-1 | 24 18 17-8 21-1 34-6 26-3 22-5 32-4 34-8 59-3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 29°3 | 26 24 16:7 | 15-8 21-7 32:7 28-3 24-2 37-1 39-7 59-4 





a. Price per single quart higher. b Grocers’ quotations. c Formerly the prices were for mutton and included prices for lamb. 
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e 4 a Canned Vegetables 

®o - 

Sg fe So |e, ae g . : gO 
Pa ae ag | 33 ea dee iS | od | od 
ws | = Be Bekele efi 32 lish 1 BS | uae 

LOCALITY Boe A xe aN o Fe 5 a mice So ms 
a ae 5% | eas] 3 2a. Bree) oes ae 
SP 1 Ee Pie | Bao Sa | de lage | Sas Fas Cae 
eg | oe | 28 [Ges] Be | SS | £8 | Beal aaa] dee 
oo > 2 32 5? bos 5) 5° 2. 2 Qs Qa Fos 
Ga ae’ a 3 aaQ Om = @ 3 ° ® 9 oso 
5 a Rn Fy ee a = B A, e) 

Pe ks, Oe Ce eee Se Na) eee Ee De fe ee ee er am pie lt 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

Dominiom (average)..........-.-+e6: 25-4 6-4a| 17-4 3:6 5-4 8-9 11-2 12-9 11-7 11:3 

Nova Scotia (average)..............- 25-4 7-1 18-9 3:9 5-3 8-4 13-3 13-3 11-7 11-1 

AES VONOV Oe. ase ne sblose see. 25-5 |6-7-7:3 19 3-8 5-2 8 12 12-8 11-7 11-6 
== Now Glasgow. «ac snlesievion ss 27-1 |6-7-7°3 18-9 3°8 5-1 8-7 13-1 13-4 11-7 10-4 
3—Amherst..........++++ Aare ea 23-8 7-3 18-8 3-9 5:3 7-9 13°8 12-9 11 10-4 
B= FHalifax terns .iee cect wemaes o es 25-6 |6-7-8 19 3-9 5-4 8-8 14 13-3 11:8 11-5 
= Win dsOrensenuide cece esteem oss 24 7-3 18-5 4 5:5 8 15 13-8 12-1 12 
G——— PUL Bees oka eis wlieeiee in inie 26-4 6-7 19-3 3°8 5-4 8:7 11-9 13-5 11-9 10-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 26-0 7-3 18:3 3°8 5-4 8-4 13-5 13 12-4 12-4 

New Brunswick (average).... ie 26-1 7-5 18-1 3:8 5-4 8-7 13-2 13-5 11-7 11-6 

8—Moncton WL etal elelee sa ale ae 26°3 8 19-2 3°9 5-7 9-3 Bidz 13-6 11-7 11-6 
9—Saint John........... a; 28-1 | 6-7:3 18-1 3°7 5-6 9-6 13-6 13-5 11 10:5 
10—Fredericton............. a 25-2 7-3 18:3 3-8 5-2 8:6 13-4 13-6 12-2 11-8 
t1=Bathursty. si tecse sss sees are 24-7 Sf + 16-7 3-8 5-2 7-3 12 13-1 12 12-5 
Quebec (average)...........----005: 22-5 5-4 14-6 3:9 5:2 8-1 10-8 11-5 11-0 10-7 
12—Quebec......... ss seeeeceeceees 25-1 | 5-9-5b 15-7 3-8 5-6 8-6 11-2 11-9 11-6 10-7 
18—Three- Rivers se. ss scmicenenons 22°5 5-3 14 4-1 4-8 7-5 12 12-3 11-3 11-2 
14-——SherbrookO wes ee tetas ois 23-7 5-3 13-5 3-4 5-7 8:5 11-2 12 10-6 10-8 
15—Sorel..........csescceescsncess 20:3 4-7 13°5 3-2 4-8 6-6 10 11-7 10°8 10-5 
16-=Sto Ply semthos. <6. ences 6 21-3 4 14-8 3-2 5-5 9-1 10 10 11-7 10-6 
17—St. Johns.........ee cesses eee: 20-4 |4-7-5-3 15-2 3-6 5-3 7-9 10-2 11-3 11-1 11-4 
18—-Thetford Mines...............- 23-3 5-3 13-7 4-1 5 7 10-3 11-2 10-9 10-7 
19=—Montrealnicceacieecas ce eenalersee 93-1 15-3-6-7 15-5 3-8 5 8-6 10-1 11-2 10-6 10-3 
DOS ELL eae eta ah coats ase 23-1 15-3-6°7 15-3 3:7 5 8-7 11-9 11:8 10-2 10-2 
Ontario (average)...........20eeceee 25-3 6-2 16-2 3:3 5-2 9-2 11-1 12-3 11-3 10-8 
21—Ottawa........sceeeeeereceeeee 24-5 6-7 15-4 3°8 is 9-5 11-5 12-2 11 10-5 
22—Brockville PUD SY RR OLE y MRE 22-8 6 13-6 3-6 5-2 9-0 11-3 11-6 10-5 9-9 
23—Kingston.........eseeseecerees 22-7 \5-3-6°7 14-7 3-4 4-9 9-1 10:7 12-8 11 10 
24=—Bolle villares tess ie vie ols ahorsiee ares 24-2 5-3 15-3 3-1 5 8:5 11 11-6 10-8 10°3 
25—Peterborough...........--+000« 24-5 15-3-6-7 16°5 3-2 5-1 9-4 10-8 11-1 10-7 10-5 
26—Oshawa........seeeeeeeeeecees 26-4 |4-7-6-7 18-1 3-1 5 9-1 10 12-7 11-3 10-5 
D7as Oeil lisea mania totic ote naievete are otae aisle 93-4 5-3 ufo o36e) 4-9 8-8 10-4 12-3 11-4 11-3 
28—Toronto........seseeeeceeeeees 26-4 6-7 16-4 3-2 5-1 8-8 10 11-8 11 10-4 
29—Niagara Falls..........---+++++ 25-4 |5-3-6-7 17 3-2 5 9 11-7 12-4 10-7 10-1 
30—St. Catharines...........-++++- 25-4 6°7 16-3 33 5:4 9-9 11-7 11-6 10-6 10-3 
SI=—SHa milton sauec a cbteecielsisteretaseieiots 28 6-6-7 15 3-2 5 9 10-5 11-9 10-5 10-4 
32——-BrantiOrd ss ce sv octieeivecces Monae 26:4 15-3-6-7 16:6 3°4 5-1 9-4 10-6 12-1 11-1 10-1 
33-——=Galt sides seca. « ee Patt 28 6°7 16-1 4) 4-8 9-1 10-8 12-2 10:8 10-4 
34—Guelph..........-eeeeeeeeeeee 25-9 6 16-9 3 5 10-4 11 12-4 11-8 10-8 
35—Kateheners 5.45 sie ae ols Oe shove «ove 26-3 |5:3-6°7 16-7 33 5-1 9-4 11-5 12-2 13-3 10:7 
S6—Woodstock 2 b..nhcsscuseeeees 93-2 6 14-5 2°8 4-8 9-2 10 11-8 11-5 10-6 
STO tTALOLG ieee ead seine doielars ioiete te 25 5-3 15-8 2-7 Bel 9-6 10:3 12-3 10-6: 10-3 
3S TON GON Mine 2iee ae tae nie eisine aie ec 24 6-7 16-5 3-1 5 9-2 10-9 12 10:8 11-2 
SO——St) PhOMasse cee sale sectenie ais 95-7 15-3-6°7 20 3 5 9-7 12 12-4 41-4 10-9 
40—Chatham..........s-seeereeees 24-2 5-3 16-6 3 5 8-5 10-4 12-1 |. -10-7 10-6 
41—Windsor.........seseeeeeeerees 24-7 |5-3-6°7 15-4 3 5 9 10-5 11-2 10-9 10-6 
QM Sarmiauincie ss oie ales seis stestetslaits 26:5 15-3-6-7 15-5 2-8 5 8-4 11-4 12-3 l1-1 10-6 
43=—Owen SOUNG >. sie se cisions: 2% 5326 14-4 3 5-2 9-2 10-7 12 10-1 10-1 
44—North Bay .o.cecese css ceva 25-4 6°7 17-2 3-9 6-1 10-1 11-8 13-2 12°3 12-1 
£5 Sud buryisiilhas ce sew cess 24-1 6: 14-2 3-8 5-7 8-5 10-4 13 11-5 11-2 
46—Cobalt...... sss eeeeeeeceeeeers 26-9 6: 15 4 5-8 10 13-7 14-1 13-8 13-8 
47—Timmins...... vdvihis i emiersts anaes 26 6: 15-1 3-7 6-2 9-3 12-2 13-3 | 12-5 12 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..........2.-.- 25-6 6: 16-8 Ady 5-4 9-7 13-2 13-1 12-5 11-9 
49—Port Arthur..........ese+seeees 94-7 | 6-6- 20-5 Bay/ 5-6 9-4 10-5 12-5 11-4 10-9 
5O— Forti William. cio sisie tale eselese 96-3| 6-6: 17-3 3-8 5-8 8-9 11-5 12-4 11-8 11-3 
Manitoba (AVETAE)........ ee eee eees 25-3 716 16-6 3-9 5-4 9-6 410-5 13-4 12-0 11-5 
BI —Winnlpe ee ss verse aiclela siesleve ree cies 26-1 6° 4- 16-5 3-8 5-5 9-1 10-2 13-1 11-9 11-4 
§2— Brandon iisedes sess cacsa cee oot 24-5 |6-4-7- 16-7 3-9 5-3 10-1 10-8 13-6 12-1 11-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-8 6- 20-4 3-9 5:7 9-6 11-9 14-6 13-0 12-8 
58—Regina.........seeeeeveeeesees 26-3 |6-4-7- 19-4 3°8 6-6 9-4 11-9 14-4 13 12-7 
64—Prince Albert.........-++.-0-0- 25-2 6- 22-5 4 5-5 9-7 12-8 14-6 13-6 13-3 
§b=—Saskatoon:s de edans sae siecle cle 23-4 7 21 3°8 5-2 9-8 11-8 14-6 12-5 12-3 
56-—=MOOSe JAW sesccescs cenit scseaee 24-2 7: 18-5 3-8 5-4 9-3 11-1 14-9 13 12-8 
Alberta (average)............eeeeee- 27-5 q 20-3 3°8 5-7 9-1 11-1 14-8 12-8 12-3 
57-— Medicine) Hatin... venti «eae sic 27-2 8 21-8 3°7 5:7 9-1 11-9 15 12-2 12 
be —Drumbnellers.. esse ven. siete eee 28-5 |7-1-8 19-5 4 5-9 9-7 10-7 15 13-7 12-5 
69a MONON 2. os ho e's estes tie .o oie 25-6 |7-2-8 18-9 3°8 5-7 9g 11-5 14-5 12-6 12-4 
60—Calgary.......sseeecseceeceers 29-1 8 20-9 3-8 5-5 9 10-8 14-7 13-6 12-7 
Gi—Lethbridgo. ss. 5 <o seasic oe cts 27 8 20-2 3:8 5-5 8-9 10-6 14-8 11-7 12 
British Columbia (average)......... 27-6 8- 20-3 3:8 5-8 8-1 9-2 14-0 12-6 12-4 
G0 Wernic. caso ecceesen cece seer 26-7 8 21-3 4 5-9 8-2 10-6 14-2 13-1 12-5 
GG INCISON Ee in ena cine sioiniclas-fotelsinrers 26-2 9 21-4 4-1 6 8:3 9-3 15 14 13-8 
Cs railt ee oe caer at pesos sins steel 25-8 9 21-8 3-6 6 8-9 9-6 13-8 14-1 13-9 
65—New Westminster..........+++. 27-1) 8-8-5 17 3-6 5-2 7:6 8-9 13-1 11-2 10-9 
6O—=VANCOMVE!. ccc cess steers 00 eae 27-4 | 8-8-5 18-8 3-6 5-3 7°8 8-7 13 11-1 11 
GIS VACLOL Isat te ts cle cde wile cieteioinere 29-3 8 19-5 3°7 6-1 8:3 8-4 13-9 12-1 11-5 
68a Nanaimo. occ t ec cc tercte aisles ot 30-9 8 19-8 3:5 5-5 8 Q-1 14 11-6 12-1 
69-—Prince Rupert 2. -...4- </sic- 1 27-4 9-10 23-1 4-3 6-3 7-9 8-7 14-9 13-6 13-4 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


f. Grocers’ quotations. . Formerly in bulk. i. Twenty-eight ounce can previously known as size 2}. 
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cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
3:3 4-1) 1-951id| 33-8 21-2 14-9 11-7 16-8 15-5 51-9 16-1 51-4 43-5 
4-2 4-9 | 1-925 30-1 20°3 14-1 12-3 16-5 15-3 46-9 16-1 54-9 47-3 
6-9 4-8 1-954 34-1 25 13-8 12-3 15-9 14-9 45-2 15-9 55 47-4 | 1 
a 5 1-954 ODE oe 13-7 12-8 16-1 14-9 47-3 15-7 47 47-3 | 2 
fi 4-8 1-281 22-8 18-7 14-5 12-1 16 14-4 50 14-9 57-5 48-2 | 3 
7-6 4-7 1-888 33 °2 17-8 13-8 11-9 17-6 17-3 46-3 16-7 56 45-6 | 4 
V7 4-8 1-713 UY WL 2 oe ee ee See 11-9 16-7 15 43 16-2 59 49-715 
7-1 5-1 1-56 28-1 19-5 14-6 12-8 16-5 15-3 49-7 17-1 54-6 45-71 6 
6-8 5 1-146 21-8 14-4 13-7 13-0 17-3 52) [eed ee tee 18-3 54-0 47-217 
2-2 4-9] 1-551 Reel 20-1 14-2 12-2 16-6 14-7 49-3 16-1 53-1 48-8 
7-2 4-9 1-215 20-6 19°5 14-6 12-6 16-9 15 47-8 1G: Sul ee Ae ee 51-4] 8 
7-3 5 1-732 80-8 17°8 13-7 12-3 16-5 14 54-5 15-1 52-5 48-3 | 9 
7-4 4-8 1-601 29-2 23-1 14-6 12-1 17 14-6 49-1 15-7 53-6 46-9 110 
7 4-7 1-654 28,3) eee cet 14 11-9 16-1 15 45-7 BEY (iit Wea Gs ete 48-7 {11 
7-3 4-9} 1-677 30-4 24:5 13-9 11-8 16-8 15-1 49-5 19-5 54-4 42-5 
8-2 5-1 1-726 31 Gy eel... ser, 14-2 12-6 17-5 15-3 53 16-8 58-7 44-7 |12 
7-3 4-6 1-831 32-7 24-5 14 11-5 16-5 16-3 47-6 16-3 55 43-6 113 
6-7 5 1-769 30-8 29 14 11-8 17-2 14-5 45-7 16-3 54-3 42-7 |14 
7°3 4-8 1-303 26-4 20 12-7 10-9 16 14-4 48-3) 15:4 45 43-2 115 
6-9 5-2 1-538 262 Ones aie 13-6 12-3 16-3 15 51-7 16-5 55 41-1 |16 
7-4 5-3 1-433 28:3 25 13-8 12-3 17-1 15-2 49-4 15-2 57-7 42-4 117 
7-2 5-1 1-948 34-4 25 13-2 11-5 18 15 55 16-8 55 44-4 |18 
7:3 4-3 1-786 31-4 23-6 13-2 11-3 16-4 14 48-2 18 54-2 39-9 119 
7-4 4-9 1-761 31-2 24-4 14-4 11-9 16-2 15-8 46-9 17-3 55 40-2 120 
7:0 8-9 | 1-946 33-9 20-9 14-0 11-8 16-9 15-8 49-9 15-4 50-9 41-7 
7:3 4-8 1-957 34-6 26-9 13-3 11-1 17-1 16-8 48-2 16 56 41-6 |21 
7 43 1-728 29-5 20a lesen. 11-8 16-9 15 46-2 15-3 53-5 41-9 |22 
6-8 4-1 1-78 29-7 23-2 11-5 11-7 16-9 15-1 48-7 15-3 50-2 42 {23 
7-1 4-1 1-637 28-6 LUG: [oes ois: 12-4 17 15-2 49 15-4 49-5 39-8 (24 
7 3°7 1-66 28-5 SOUL [Nae Bao, 11-5 17-3 14-9 52-4 15-4 52-7 39-8 }25 
6-8 3°4 1-767 SO Me area hts [ete eelave ¢ 11-9 17-2 15 43 14-9 55 41 26 
6-7 3 1-819 31-5 NO e3), [east 10-6 16-2 15-1 50-3 14-9 49 40-2 |27 
6-3 4 2-023 33-9 AO) eel eee, 11 16-2 15-1 52-7 14-7 48-7 39°7 |28 
7-2 3-8 | 2-107 35-4 sl ee 8 ea 11 16-7 16-7 53 14-5 50°3 43-4 |29 
7 4-2 1-924 33°5 DUDS AE Ws oe ae 11-2 16-3 15-8 55 14-7 44-5 41-5 130 
if 4-2 1-672 33°3 Bed) |e ee 11-2 16-6 16 43 14-9 42 39-6 |31 
6-5 3:5 1-71 28-4 PAN IE I, aeree 12 17-2 15 47 14-7 50 41 32 
5-5 3°8 1-798 32-2 18-2 12-5 11-9 17-2 LG's!) ere aoe 14-4 51 40-7 |33 
ib 4 1-076 29-8 Miisd3)|eekpeiae 12-6 17-2 DD, | ete eae 15-3 50-6 39-4 134 
7:3 3°7 1-581 28-6 16-7 10 12-3 17-3 LET: (ee I 15-5 60 40-5 {35 
6-8 3°7 1-715 29-7 ND Oy lisa, ae 11-3 16-6 14-7 42 LUGO Wa ae 4s bao 39 36 
ii 3°9 1-809 30-4 204 [AR et ae, 10-8 16-9 15-3 41-5 15-5 57 40-4 |37 
7 3°7 1-913 32 2084) (Buy, 10-8 16-7 15 41-5 14-9 50 40-4 |38 
7 3°9 2-048 34-8 PA As WR te. 12-6 16-9 15-2 43-6 16-7 53-5 41-7 |39 
6 3-1 1-95 32-5 Deo) [esciehe 5 11-7 17 15-3 45-3 15-5 53 41-4 140 
7 3-1 2-139 34°5 1S <5) lees. 11-5 15-6 15-9 41 Ue (Pave ane en 41-2 |41 
7°3 3°6 | 2-042 34-6 | 16-9 O16 OL en ae 12-8 16-6 LO 2i kes eee LG) eres Rien 42 42 
7 3°3 1-726 30 20 12 11-8 17 15 49 15 45 40-5 143 
7:8 4-1 2-279 BE, eying lt. 13-7 17 16-7 64-3 16-5 56 45-4 |44 
7°5 4-6 2-259 38204 leans « 15-5 11-5 16-2 17-2 55-7 14-9 50-7 44-2 145 
8-3 4-3 2-711 ei Al i) See 18 12-5 18 17 60-2 16-2 52-7 47-6 146 
7:8 4-7] 2-456 45-2 30 16 13 18 17-7 61-5 17-6 50-8 44-7 |47 
77 4-4 2-324 39 26-5 15-3 11-7 17-2 15-3 51-3 16-1 49-5 43-9 {48 
7°5 4:7 | 2-45 40-6 31-5 17-2 11-5 17 17-4 54-4 15 46-5 43-1 |49 
6-6 4-5 2-341 40s Se ses. ner 13 11-8 17-7 17-3 53-1 15-9 46-7 44-3 |50 
7-9 8-8 | 1-749 $428 ledeaees: 13-9 11-0 17-2 15-6 57-7 15-3 47-9 42-1 
7-4 3°4 1-797 BP as ee 13-5 10-5 16-9 15-2 54-5 14-9 46-7 41-3 [51 
83 4-1 1-70 Gili aes tks 14-3 11-5 17-4 15-9 60-8 15-7 49-1 42-8 152 
rio) 3-9 | 2-236 oe) (aie <a. 16-1 11-7 16-4 15-8 61-8 16-6 51-9 49-1 
7°8 4-3 2-48 ZN RY. Ee Fe ed 15-7 12-9 16-4 14-9 60-2 16-2 51-5 47-7 153 
8-6 3:6 1-73 2820) We ws. et 16°7 11-2 17 17 64 17-2 54-7 48-3 |54 
7-4 3°4 2-383 S80 00 ake 15-3 11-3 17-5 15-8 61-6 15-7 49-7 45-9 155 
vi 4-1 2°35 ALCO} fo ena 16-7 11-3 14-8 15:3 61-3 17-4 51-7 46-3 156 
7°72 3-2} 2-470 Ea Te he ee 18-9 11-2 17-4 16-2 57-2 17-9 50-5 45-2 
7-9 2-9 | 2-49 Ale SEs, oe 20 12 17-6 16-8 60 19 53-2 45-7 |57 
7°7 3-4 | 2-84 ATOb eae ne 19-7 10-6 18-6 15-5 59-5 17°6 52-2 46-5 158 
8-4 3°5 | 2-28 SGe de |Amn ces 15-7 12-1 17-5 16-3 57-8 17-2 49-1 45-2 
7°4 3 2-586 4D eae Te coe. fies Upc de 10-4 17-7 15-7 55-4 18-4 48-4 45-2 160 
7-2 3 2-153 SGag. (eee 20 11 15-6 16-6 53-4 17-1 49-5 43-2 
8-1 3°5 | 2-334 O40) [oes ous 17-0 1i-1 16-7 15-0 56-7 17-2 47-6 42-8 
8-9 2-7 | 2-534 Qiks an ee 18-3 13-1 17-7 15-8 60-5 19-8 53-7 47-5 
8-9 3-8 | 2-40 SGuee [iota eaec ta Mame ee 12 19 15-7 59-6 19-2 50 45-8 
8-7 2°9 2°45 PO iy a OR tid beg ee 12-5 17-7 15-3 61-2 19-2 52-4 45-5 
7-4 3-5 | 2-21 SY fie abe hae 14-5 10-6 15-3 13-2 49-1 15-6 43-2 38-2 
6-7 3-2] 2-04 SDs Outer lth eee 9-5 15 14-4 52-1 15-6 43-4 38 
7-9 4 2-363 40-8 | ee ce 16 10 16-5 14-1 56-4 15 44-7 39-8 
7-9 By A OH f SOON Secor citony cheese 10-6 16-4 15-6 55-3 15-3 46 41-2 
8-2 | 4-2 2-407 Oe l cawestavarces 19 10-2 15-6 15-7 59-6 18-1 47-6 46-6 





6. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs.: other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
j. Some 17 ounce cans on sale; size 2 can previously quoted was 20 ounces. 
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Sugar 


LOCALITY 


Granulated, 
per lb. 


— | | | | | | | | | | 


Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-9 
1—Sydney.............. 7 
2—-New Glasgow........ 6:8 
3—Ambherst............; 6-9 
A— I lila ie. cock Selb’ 6°8 


G==TrUre ee aes 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 


New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 


12—Olieheo Mw abe 


15—Sorel..... We oeie's § alte 
17—St. Johns............. 
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Manitoba (average)........ 
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Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


Tea (kind most sold) 


unsweetened, 
per $ Ib. tin 


Cocoa, pure, 


bo 
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XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 
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a. Vinegar sold ecaivel in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. 


six rooms, $10-$35. 


s. Delivered from mines. 


° 
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Salt, fine, in con- 


tainers, per lb. (t) 
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(in } lb. package) 


Pepper, pure, black, 
per lb. (w) 


(in + lb. package) 


per lb. (w) 


Cream of tartar, 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


Soap. laundry, 
standard, per bar 
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b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


t. Formerly in bags. 


w. Fomerly in bulk. 





Anthracite coal, 
United States 
stove, per ton 
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Cc. Calculated 
p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1940 





























































































































Wood os Rent 
4 MALE Atha LAR GAn St hn ee 
3 : 3 = 
g a Y 2 80 Ss Six-roomed 
ES £ 7 o 3 | Six-roomed | houses with 
Le by aD J38P - “* | {houses with} incomplete 
AS a 8 8.89 ‘S |.§-2|modern con-| modern 
ce o O be En — | 8) veniences, con- 
2a “a ao =e § || per month | veniences 
cq >) ea) = ©) i= per month 
$ $ Cc. Cc. 
9-802 12-405 : 7-533] 26-5 | 9-1 24.720 18-200 
7-863 10-375 : 6-000} 28-9 | 9-7 21-750 15-417 
6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 7-00 | 30-1 | 9°7/18-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s : : 6-00 | 29-7 |10 |16.00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 2 
ape TSS CN TI EE IS BR SOR IAS A A A I A ee DS i A 26-2 | 9°8115.00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 5-00 | 31 9 /20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 | 4 
RE Ca ISG vg Ee ameaoer a fal ots Cie PN ake (ee mane POU Ua A nena 27-7 | 9°7/18.00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
ear IRS AE CR ASEM SS SR EO RL AC Oc cd 28-6 |10 |18.00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-750-10-150 7-500c] 24-0 | 9°7/19.00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-250 7-500] 28-0 | 9-6 23-625 17-375 
9-50-10-50g g 29-8g/10 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10. 75-11-75 7-00-8-00c | 28-4 | 9-8/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
Se Mey) i Gre BERN NG CORO sine LH CN Eee ee MRR 26-1 | 9-2 25-00 18-00 |10 
g- 50 Sesto fen 8S GUIS os TS) IDO ail WA SO al Tc TREE A GUE AL 27-7 | 9-5 22-00 16-00 |11 
9-482 8-400) 23-0 | 8-9 23-389 17-250 
10-50 7-50c} 22-8 | 9-3/22-00-32-00 |............ 12 
7-50- 9-00 8-00 | 23-3 | 8-7/23.00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 113 
10-00-11-75 9-00 | 24-8 | 9-1/23.00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
PPS G ere eine ne MN alii vc ac Rees AUN UE AM eA VCR Haw TUN N HO VME (oli tc 21-4 | 8-8115-00-19-00 | 9-00-14-00 115 
7-75 6-50c| 21 9 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 {16 
Pid eter BoM Peete hs Aneta’. | iiss aera paren NTE ONS EY NUN BR OM hy 21 9-1118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |17 
POUT eer O0 WE. i MEE nt RO TEL Uo AOp ty NieeBal boos... ae 24-6 | 9-6/16-00-24-00 |13-00-16-00 |18 
7-50- 8-00 10. 00 |10-00-12-00c} 25-4 | 8-8/22.00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 |19 
LOU Ne LZ) Seema he OO hi: Lien Veda toil 0) Toc 22-7 | 8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-806 8-958] 24-7 | 8-7 25-988 19-268 
10-25 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-8 | 8-9/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
SBOre OOPS ETE GOCE. Jam SBOE NN Ob MERTON 23 8-8!18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 122 
8-00 10-00 | 24 | 9 |22-00-30-00 |18-00--22-00 |23 
9 00-12. 50d 8-00 | 21-8 | 8-8/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
5-00 | 22 8-2/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 125 
9-00-12-50d 9-00 | 20 8-7/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
Dee HOGI! A800 TPG OOm me | 105011) 11-6200 Hh hi RRND es Lat 23-3 | 8-6/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |27 
11-00 12-00 | 25-7 | 8-3/28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
7-25- 8-60g g 22-5g} 8-1/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00-12-50¢ g 24-32] 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-50d 11-00 | 25 8-4/27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 {31 
le tg Se ROL il opi) shaban 4 1 RAN ER si a a 24-3 | 8-4/20-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 139 
1000-15 OE: ED BONS) AON TOG 18 200) (ko. NG 10-00c] 24 8-9/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 133 
10-00-13 OE jai) NBO. 1) \ TE OONT 9 hin 1900) bi SOO hen! RON he. n., 23-8 | 8-9/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-50-13-00d} =: 12-50 |13.00-14.00]15-00-16-00 |} 11-00] 13-00 |....22...777 24-2 | 8-4/20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
SOU te Oe Meat OOr: eum Mate meets.) cc Gh NRC MEME cee tte 21 7+2/20-00-26-00: |15-00-20-00 136 
9-00-12-50d OOM ERO hoe lie oy 24 8-8/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 137 
11-00-12 -00¢/11-50- ° g 3-00 zg 25g | 8-6/25-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12-50¢ o g {11-00-12-00¢ 8:00g} 24-42) $-9/24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |39 
9-00-11-00¢g g g g 21g | 8-3/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 140 
8-50-10-50e g  |12-00-14-00g] 7-00-10-00g 8 |27-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |41 
8-00- 9-50¢ g g g 24 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 142 
BOO OROO Ni) ed 00) Pa mmeme mei, edn, TO (OL Rll By RST cg 24 8-1/21-00-26-00 |15-00~21-00 43 
13-50 10-00 |5-00-6-00 | 7-00- 8. (SN py are a 30 Sd eS EMR rt UC 99 ay Oe 44 
TOUTE DOG VP 15s00 Looe ee ae Tato aly. 10-00c} 28 8-6130-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 
PSAs aN ht AMT $06600) Alda, )0 se SOQ Be tne: MY 30-7 | 9-7 17-50 15-00 |46 
PEDOTO SOD dO 7D Wath ie OBO i 10-SO Ls BeSOi. AGRA eld a4, 33-7 | 9-2 p p 47 
8-75-11-50d 6-50c} 25 9+2/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
Le Nols ME ee Uy UDR ee ec Meee) Oe er en 2 2 27 9+4/23 -00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 149 
Ree sO0dt ote TRAbO hE. Te0Oi BOO) 6-OOlly aeRO oc boca. 26-7 | 8-8/23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
8. 863 AEB FA AS} ce SO a ma 7-000] 27-0 | 9-5 27-7150 19-750 
b ISO EED ooNCT , ais 7:00 | 27-7 | 9-6/26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 [51 
a a RR aL ILO | 7-00 | 26-2 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |52 
OAT O74 aa a PR 9-167] 27-6 | 9-8 26-375 19-000 
Diet eeTORry LS Ono os REG OLLIE, Lat, oes UT 9-50 | 23-8 | 9-9]27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 153 
Seo Ond ys al a ROPOO Lo. i than Best dary sl) (3° 5064+ 75. BOOS emi tN cluial\ hue 30 0 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
Leer eR, aa, Soe cin Leak See Pee 7-00 | 28-8 | 9-6/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 [55 
SISHO LOH TAOO erik Ve el Pil acc & 11-00c} 27-6 | 9-6/22-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 156 
Be RIOV Os PE BOON es Me TO Le la 4-000} 30-0 | 9-2 24-750 18-250 
zg g 30¢ | 9-5 100-24- 00 |14- aa 00 [57 
POOOW FAA... eaten Jak. Ratner. tke or TEL, eee ad 4) 30 9-4 58 
2-75- 4-50h g 30-42] 9-7 00-30 00 15-00-22 00 [59 
6-50- 7-00h 4-00g] 29-5g} 9-1/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |60 
As 2Rrieet ob bdersuireniis cbr otih vague: Baderedmee de iedl, Yess 4 lege aha A OO" bien, den 8-3}20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
Meese SO TTABE oo ity, oui, ee 4-825] 33-6 | 9-7 23-473 17-813 
Ba I em tea ok Damir eo Ts J A A DE et cae CE ny 37-5 110 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 BOD) Fat aid gigi Meets i ed . 38-3 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 163 
Se PO par ce iis see ee 6-50c]...... 9-5|25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 164 
10-00-11-50 Ea RA ek cs (ence CTO (0 Oa 3-50 | 30 9-2}18-00-25-00 |114-00-18-00 165 
10-00-11-50 6 Te EE St TT Ne 4-25 | 30 9-2/23 -00-28-00 |17-00-22-00 166 
9-25-10-75 OOH Nae aay bee, 4-77c} 31-2 |10-3/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
PAs RY TSG VRS 10 Raed opm VEU,” SRN eC eD BOURNE. toh ha: 9-6|20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 168 
ABET ath RRS Sel Alle ene ie dd dad ae is hie 6-00-10.00i} 8-00-12-00i] 9077707177 33-3 | 9-7]20-00-32-00 }16-00-22-00 |69 








price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. i: Petroleum coke. Natural gas used extensively. 
$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
’ OF STATISTICSt 
Average Prices in 1926=100 














he Com- May|May|May|May May May|May |May/April| May 
Commodities moukties | 1213 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922] 1998| 1999 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936] 1937] 1998| 1939) 1940/1940¢ 
*All commodities............0.5: 567 64-0]127-4/155-9| 97-3}100-2| 93-4] 89-7) 66-7] 71-9} 85-3} 80-3] 73-7] 83-1) 81-7 
Classified according to chief com- : 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-11127-9]167-0| 86-2|102-6| 84-0} 85-3] 61-0} 65-7| 88-7) 79-1] 63-1] 76-1) 71-2 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 70-9|127-11145-1| 96-0} 97-8/108-4|102-6} 58-6] 69-1) 76-8] 77-1] 71-9| 77-6) 76-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IProcductsaw ty se.. «pee cee 85 58-21157-11176-5|101-7|100-1| 91-8} 83-0} 68-9] 69-1] 75-3] 67-9| 66-3] 83-7] 83-3 
IV poor ee Products and 
FS ONE SO, SEES 49 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3/100-2} 94-1] 89-7] 59-5! 68-2) 78-9] 77-2] 76-7] 87-3} 87-7 
V Teor andl Its Products...... 44 68-91156-9]168-4/104-6|100-4] 94-4] 91-4] 84-5) 87-8)102-8)101-5] 97-3/102-4/102-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.) .6...%.. 18 98-4]141-9}135-5| 97-3] 97-6] 99-2] 80-6] 64-7) 68-3] 85-9} 69-0] 69-2] 76-3) 76-8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Producten oka. ae 83 56-8] 82-3/112-21107-0] 98-5) 92-3] 90-8] 83-2} 85-4] 86-6] 87-1] 84-8] 87-1) 88-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGUS GY serve letes ic cide oheteiere 77 63-4/118-7|141-5|105-4} 99-7} 95-5! 93-5) 81-2] 77-2) 82-2) 80-5| 77-8} 85-5} 85-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0}102-7/136-1} 96-9|100-4| 93-0} 91-3] 70-8] 73-2] 79-2) 77-7| 73-9] 82-4]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOs Niet ane oc s.cs dees 126 61-8}119-0}150-8) 90-2} 99-6; 96-5] 98-1] 64-3] 70-1} 80-0) 78-4!) 72-2] 78-7]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2] 91-9]126-3]101-4/100-9} 90-7] 86-7) 75-1] 75-3) 78-7) 77-2) 75-1) 84-8]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7/133-31164-8] 98-8/100-3} 93-1] 87-1] 63-2] 67-9} 87-3] 78-9! 69-0) 80-4]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1) 81-9/108-6/104-1] 97-2] 94-9] 91-5! 84-9) 89-9} 94-1] 95-5) 94-9) 96-6)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0/171-0| 98-2}101-6}] 92-9} 86-6) 60-8) 65-5} 86-5] 77-0} 66-1] 78-6)..... 
Building and Construction 
Materialaeanh.at etree: 111 67-0|100-7|144-0/108-7| 99-7] 99-1] 92-9] 75-6} 85-0} 98-0} 89-4] 88-0} 94-9]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 69-5/148-1]177-3} 95-8}100-9} 91-5] 85-2) 58-3] 62-2] 84-6] 74-9] 62-4] 75-8]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
TAMIL has eae ert 186 59-2|134-7/176-4] 91-2]/101-7] 83-8] 82-5] 60-9] 63-3] 83-8] 74-6) 60-9] 73-2]..... 
BWANA Bae ser 105 70-11129-0}146-0] 95-9} 96-5/104-5| 99-1) 60-1] 70-5] 78-3] 77-1] 72-8] 80-8]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6/160-6] 88-0)100-3} 93-0) 91-9] 51-2] 64-8! 87-8) 77-3] 65-2] 72-1) 65-8 
Tia rine tele uO e twice en 16 65-9/111-7/114-1] 91-7)100-2}103-6] 94-0] 58-7] 65-3] 68-8] 68-0) 68-7] 75-0] .... 
TTR Gres ee ee eee eae ae 57 60-1} 89-7}151-3/106-8}100-2| 94-0} 89-5) 59-7] 68-1] 78-5] 76-8] 76-4] 86-9]..... 
Ve Memeral 8.5, eer Veal, 203 67-9}115-2)134-6|106-4| 98-9} 92-6] 88-5] 79-4] 82-3] 89-5] 86-7] 84-4] 88-8]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured).. 245 | 63-8/120-8]154-1| 94-7| 99-7] 93-0) 88-5} 56-0} 66-2] 85-8) 75-8] 66-5] 76-8]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8/127-7|156-5|/100-4| 99-8} 91-1} 88-9] 70-4] 71-7) 80-1) 79-3) 73-2) 81-7 


{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


{For the week ended May 31, 1940; monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 612) 

week ended April 26 to 81:2 for the week 
ended May 24 and then advanced to 81-7 
for the week ended May 31. The latest figures 
available on a monthly basis are for April 
when the index number was 83-1 as compared 
with 73:7 for May, 1939; 80-3 for May, 1938; 
85°3 for May, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933, 
the low. point in recent years; 938°4 for May, 
1929; 98:5 for May, 1922; and 164-3 for May, 
1920, the post war peak. An index of the 
prices of Canadian farm products declined from 
72°5 for the week ended April 26 to 64:8 
for the week ended May 24 and then ad- 
vanced to 65°8 at the end of the next week. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials the Vegetable Products Group 
declined more than six per cent during May, 
the main influence being the decline in grain 
prices. Other group changes \were less im- 
portant, three groups being higher, three lower 
and one unchanged. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of 


seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazeTTe, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
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modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in some of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 


staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal ~ 


oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables some- 
what similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of food 
tend to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, 
the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in 
the western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic condi- 
tions, nor for the differences in the heating 
value of the various fuels. The figures for 
rent are those for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences. While the calculation 
serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1940 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 

















Fuel 7 
Eat Food | and | Rent |Cloth-) Sun.) ay 
Light Ing Mes | items 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 Q5 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143% 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934, 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934. 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934.. 103 144 129 115 154 
Mar. 1935. 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935. 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935. 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.. 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936.. 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936. 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936. 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936.. 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937.. 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937.. 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937.. 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937. 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938. 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938. . 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938.. 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938.. 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938. 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938.. 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938.. 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938.. 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938. 114 141 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938.. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan, 1939.. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939. 111 141 148 uilyy 156 130 
Mar. 1939.. 111 141 148 17 156 130 
April 1939. 111 141 148 117 156 120 
May 1939. 111 140 148 117 157 131 
June 1939. 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1939. 110 138 148 117 ay’ 130 
Aug. 1939. 111 138 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939.. 110 138 148 118 157 130 
Oct. 1939. 120 142 148 118 157 134 
Nov. 1939. 120 144 148 123 157 135 
Dec. 1939. 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Jan. 1940.. 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Feb. 1940. 119 145 149 123 159 135 
Mar. 1940. 119 146 149 126 159 136 
April 1940.. 119 146 149 126 159 136 
ay 1940 119 146 151 126 159 137 








*The figures for ‘‘all items’? were calculated by giving 
the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; 
Rent, 183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last 
two being weighted according to population, 
differences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
19138 to 1926 weighted according to the 
importance of each item in workingmen’s 
family expenditure and have been brought 
down to date each month from data compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The price of beef at the beginning of May 
was slightly upward from the level of the 
previous month. Changes since the beginning 
of the year have been slight. Sirloin steak 
averaged 28:5 cents per pound for May, 28:3 
for April and 28-1 cents for January. Veal was 
down in the average from 17:2 cents per 
pound for April to 16:6 cents for May. Break- 


fast bacon and boiled ham were also fraction- 
ally lower. The price of lard continued down- 
ward averaging 11 cents per pound for May, 
11-4 cents for April and 12°8 cents for Janu- 
ary. Fresh eggs averaged 26-8 cents per dozen 
in May and 27-5 cents in April. Creamery 
butter averaged 30-5 cents per pound in May, 
32 cents in April and 26-1 cents in May, 1939. 
Cheese was one cent per pound lower at 25-4 
cents declines being reported from most locali- 
ties. The price of flour was fractionally higher 
at 8-6 cents per pound. Potatoes were $1.95 
per 100 pounds in May and $1.92 in April. 
The price of anthracite coal continued at about 
the same level as in recent months, averaging 
about $15 per ton. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of May, 1940; Charlottetown $17.40; 
Saint John $16; Quebec $14.75; Three Rivers 
$16; Sherbrooke $16.75; St. Hyacinthe $15; 
Thetford Mines $17.50; Montreal $15 and 
$15.25: Ottawa $18; Kingston $16; Belleville 
$16.50; Peterborough $17.50; Oshawa $15.50; 
Toronto $15; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton 
$15.50; Galt $16; Sudbury $18.50; Cobalt $20; 
Timmins $19.75; Port Arthur $18; Fort 
William $18; Winnipeg $20.50. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


A init following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices, in Great Britain and certain of 
the principal industrial and commercial 
countries appeared in the April issue of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE. 


Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the infor- 
mation contained therein usually deals with 
conditions prevailing some months previous 
to the date of publication in the Lasour 
Gazette. In Great Britain both wholesale 
and retail trade are now subject to govern- 
ment control, the main objects of which are 
to conserve supplies of vital materials and to 
protect the public from unwarranted increases 
in prices. In order to achieve these ends the 
government of the United Kingdom has fixed 
retail and wholesale prices of some articles 
and is controlling the entire trade in some 


commodities, including importation and 
exportation. 
In most of the continental European 


countries some measure of control over prices 
and distribution has been put in force with 
consequent effect upon prices. In some of 


these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in the case of 
Germany, direct information will henceforth 
be unobtainable although information con- 
tained in the official publications of neutral 
countries and in the press will be noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930 = 100, was 
132-7 for April as compared with 129:4 for 
March, an increase of 2-6 per cent for the 
month. The index of food prices rose from 
125-3 to 127-6 or 1-8 per cent, the increase 
being due mainly to an increase of 4:5 per 
cent in the “other food and tobacco” sub- 
group, as the indexes for “cereals” and for 
“meat, fish and eggs” were practically 
unchanged. The index of “industrial 
materials and manufactures” rose from 1381:4 
to 135:2 or 2:9 per cent, the more important 
increases in its sub-groups being in “miscel- 
laneous” which increased 9-1 per cent and 
“cotton” which increased 4-3 per cent. As 
compared with the figure for the correspond- 
ing month in 1939 the “all commodities” 
index for April showed an increase of 36°5 
per cent. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100, was 126-0 at the end of April as 
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compared to 123-4 at the end of March, an 
increase of 2-1 per cent for the month. The 
index of food prices was unchanged at 107-0. 
The index of prices of industrial materials 
increased 3-5 per cent to 126-0, there having 
been increases in all its sub-groups. The “all 
commodities” index for April 30, 1940, was 
39-2 per cent higher than the corresponding 
figure for 1939. 

Cost or Livine—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914 = 100 
was 180 at the beginning of May as compared 
with 178 at the beginning of April, an increase 
of 1-1 per cent for the month. The index 
of food prices increased 0-6 per cent to 159, 
the increase being almost entirely due to 
higher prices for eggs. The index of rents 
increased from 162 to 164 due to increases 
in property taxes in some districts. There 
had been no increase in the index of rent 
since May, 1939. Under the Rent and 
Mortgage Restriction Acts landlords are for- 
bidden to raise rents unless there have been 
structural improvements or increases in prop- 
erty taxes. The index of clothing prices 
increased about 2-8 per cent to 280, that for 
fuel and lighting materials increased 1-5 per 
cent to 208 and that for sundries increased 
8-8 per cent to 210. The cost of living 
index for May 1, 1940, was 17:6 per cent 
higher than that for the same date in 1939. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 128 for 
January, 1940, as compared to 135 the 
previous month, a decrease of 5:2 per cent 
for the month. The index of food prices 
declined from 132 to 124 or 6-1 per cent 
while that for non-foods declined from 137 
to 130 or 5-1 per cent. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
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on the base July, 1933, to June, 1984—100, 
was 112 for February as compared to 114 the 
previous month, a decrease of 1-7 per cent. 
The index of food prices decreased from 128 
to 124, that for sundries from 99 to 98. The 
index for fuel and lighting materials increased 
from 100 to 101 and that for clothing from 92 
to 94. The index for rent was unchanged 
at 100. 
United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number on the base 1926 — 
100, was 78:6 for April as compared with 78-4 
for March, an increase of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. Of the ten groups which make up 
this index, one, hides and leather products, 
was unchanged, four groups showed increases 
and five groups recorded decreases. The 
group indexes which increased during the 
month were as follows: farm products, 1°5 
per cent, foods, 1-4 per cent, sundries, 0-8 
per cent and house furnishing goods, 0-4 per 
cent. Those which showed decreases were, 
textile products, 1-1 per cent, metals and 
metal products, 1:0 per cent, building 
materials, 0-8 per cent, fuel and lighting 
materials, 0-4 per cent, and chemicals and 
drugs, 0-2 per cent. The all commodities 
index for April, 1940, was 3-1 per cent higher 
than the corresponding figure for 1939. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923100, was 85-9 for April as compared to 
85:5 for March, an increase of 0°5 per cent 
for the month. The index of food prices in- 
creased 1-4 per cent, and those for rent and 
sundries each increased 0-1 per cent. The index 
of prices of clothing was unchanged while 
that for fuel and lighting materials decreased 
0-5 per cent. The index of all items for April 
of this year, was 1-1 per cent higher than the 
corresponding index in 1939. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Early Closing By-law Held Invalid by Ontario 
Court of Appeal when Terms Exceed 
Shopkeepers’ Petition 


' On April 24 the Ontario Court of Appeal 
dismissed the appeal of the city of Toronto 
and upheld the Order of Judge Honeywell 
of the County Court of York who had 
allowed an appeal by the accused proprietor 
of a shoe repair shop from a conviction by 
Magistrate Prentice for having kept his shop 
open after 1 p.m. on Wednesday, January 10, 
1940, contrary to a civic by-law. The by-law 
was passed following a petition from the shop- 
keepers, the statutory authority being in the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act which 


requires a city council within one month after 
a petition is presented signed by not less than 
three-quarters of the shopkeepers concerned 
to pass a by-law giving effect to it. The Court 
held that any substantial departure from the 
terms of the petition would render the whole 
by-law invalid, 

In this case the petition asked for closing 
of shoe repair shops on Monday and Tuesday 
at 8 p.m. and on Wednesday at 1 p.m. “except 
in any week in which there is a legal holiday 
other than Sunday and on Thursday and 
Friday at 8 p.m. and on Saturday at 10.30 p.m. 
and to remain closed until 5 o’clock on the 
forenoon of the next day following”. The by- 
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law, however, while in accord with the petition 
as to closing on “Wednesday except Wednes- 
days in the weeks in which there is a statutory 
holiday other than Sunday” and for closing 
at 10.30 p.m. on Saturday, went beyond the 
petition in providing that shops might remain 
open until 10.30 p.m. on “each day which 
immediately precedes a statutory holiday”. 
If the day preceding a holiday happened to 
be Wednesday the closing hour would be 10.30 
for which the petition provided no foundation. 
Thus the failure of the by-law to comply with 
the terms of the petition rendered it invalid, 
including the section dealing with Wednesday 
afternoon closing which was requested in the 
petition. Rex v. Grand (1940) Ontario Weekly 
Notes, 180. 


Action under Quebec Collective Agreements 
Act Fails to Raise Workman’s Wages 


The plaintiffs having proved neither the 
workman’s right to the higher rate of wages 
nor their own right to bring the action, Judge 
Lajoie in the Magistrate’s Court of Quebec 
District on April 6 dismissed with costs the 
action of a joint committee under the Collect- 
ive Labour Agreements Act to enforce pay- 
ment to a worker of the rate fixed for service 
men under an order in council relating to 
garage employees in Quebec City and District 
which had been made binding on May 28, 
1938. He had received only the beginner’s 
wage. 

There was no dispute as to the hours and 
weeks that had been worked during the 
months of May to September, 1939. The 
question was whether the worker was a service 
man for whom the order in council fixes a 
25-cent hourly rate or a beginner entitled to 
20 cents an hour, the rate at which he had 
been paid. 

The workman in question admitted that 
he was hired as a beginner and began work 
in May at the lower rate. On June 5 he 
obtained a certificate of competency as a 
service man. The defendant was given no 
notice of this; the workman continued to do 
the work and to accept payment of the 20- 
cent rate. The Court held that there is 
nothing in the Act to prevent a man holding 
a certificate of qualification in one occupation 
from working in another capacity. An em- 
ployer who has no notice of it cannot be 
bound by a certificate of qualification chang- 
ing the category of a worker provided the 
services rendered are those of the category 
for which he was hired. 

The right given to the joint committee is 
an exceptional right allowing it to bring action 
for the benefit of an employee “who has not 


taken action and caused same to be served 
within one month from the due date of his 
salary or wages or who having taken action 
does not proceed with all possible diligence.” 
The plaintiff in this case did not allege that 
these conditions had been fulfilled. Le Comité 
Paritaire de UIndustrie de VAutomobile de 
Québec v. Boivin, Cour de Magistrat, April 
6, 1940. 


Interim Injunction Against Picketing by 
Montreal Hat Workers 


On April 13 Mr. Justice Decary of the 
Superior Court of Montreal granted the peti- 
tion of a hat manufacturer for an interim 
injunction restraining the officers and mem- 
bers of the defendant union from threatening 
or intimidating his employees, picketing his 
premises and soliciting those of his employees 
who do not belong to the union to stop 
working for him, the order to remain in effect 
until the disposition of the petition for a 
permanent injunction and the action for dam- 
ages against the defendants. The plaintiff 
furnished $500 security for costs. Michaud 
v. Hat Workers Union Local 93 et al, Su- 
perior Court, Montreal, April 18, 1940. 


Quebec Act Incorporating Benefit Society 
Prevails over Subsequent Amendment 
to Code of Civil Procedure 
On January 30 Mr. Justice Fortier of the 
Superior Court of Quebec dismissed without 
costs the application of a woman separated 
from her husband seeking payment to her of 
one-half the $48.87 monthly pension due him 
as a member of the Montreal Firemen’s Bene- 
fit Association. The question was whether the 
general provision in the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure allowing seizure up to 50 per cent of 
the salary “in the case of a claim for alimentary 
pension” would prevail over the particular 
provision previously inserted in the private 
Act incorporating the association that pensions 
and benefits paid by the association are not 
to be liable to seizure “even for debts of an 
alimentary nature.” The association was in- 
terested in safeguarding the privileges of its 
members in having their money exempt from 

seizure. 

The Court held that if the legislature has 
allowed the Association to exempt pensions 
from seizure the same body could not have 
intended by an amendment to the Code of 
Civil procedure to deprive it of this right. 
Dame Banville v. Romaneda et al (1940) 78 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supé- 
rieure, 130. 
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Quebec Court of King’s Bench Dismisses 
Appeal of Joint Committee in Con- 
struction Industry for Additional 
Wages for Workmen 


In a unanimous judgment on April 12 the 
Court of King’s Bench upheld the judgment 
of the Superior Court and dismissed the claim 
of a joint committee in the construction in- 
dustry in the Eastern Townships for $268.15, 
the difference between the 20-cent hourly 
rate received by four workmen and the 35- 
cent rate with 534 cents for overtime fixed 
for labourers under a collective labour agree- 
ment covering the construction industry in 
the district plus a penalty of $44.30, that is, 
20 per cent of the amount unpaid. 

The defence was that the collective agree- 
ment did not apply and that the workers 
had received the wages to which they were 
entitled under Order 4 of the Fair Wage 
Board. The Superior Court agreed with this 
defence. 

The main judgment in the Appeal Court was 
given by Mr. Justice St. Jacques who dis- 
missed the action but on other grounds. He 
stated that the action was begun on October 
20, 1938, the work having been performed 
in July and August and on September 1. 
In the original Statement of Claim there was 
no allegation that the four workers concerned 
had not themselves taken action to compel 
the employer to pay the rate fixed by the 
agreement which is a statutory condition of 
the joint committee’s right to bring action 
on their behalf. The joint committee seems 
to have understood this as on February 24, 
1939, before the case was heard, a motion 
was made for permission to amend its claim. 
This motion was allowed on March 1, 1939, 
which was therefore the date on which any 
right appeared on the part of the joint 
committee. 

Article 37 of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act provides that claims are out- 
lawed after six months and therefore the 
claim by the committee for wages prior to 
September 1 was barred. The Civil Code, 
however, states that prescription is to be 
reckoned by days and the claim for work 
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done on September 1 would be valid if the 
agreement applied to them. Since on that 
date the men worked ten hours and were 
paid 20 cents an hour, they would be en- 
titled under the agreement to 35 cents an 
hour for eight hours and 534 cents for two 
hours or an additional $1.85 for the day. 
However, the judge held that as the evidence 
did not show the nature of the work they 
were doing, that is whether they were en- 
gaged on construction or repair work as 
covered by the agreement or as labourers on 
the ordinary work of the defendant com- 
pany, the claim could not be maintained. As 
to the penalty claimed, there was no basis 
for assessing the amount since the proper 
wage rate could not be determined. 

Mr. Justice Bond agreed with these reasons 
and also with those of the trial judge. Mr. 
Justice Letourneau held that the cause of 
action was already outlawed when the amend- 
ment was made in the Statement of Claim. 

Without stating his reasons Mr. Justice 
Galipeault also agreed that the appeal should 
be dismissed. Comité Conjoint de l’Industrie 
de la Construction du District des Cantons de 
Est v. Noel (1940) 68 Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, Cour du Bane du Roi 435. 


Claim Covered by Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act Cannot be Brought in 
Superior Court 


On October 16 Mr, Justice Archambault of 
the Superior Court of Montreal, before the 
trial of a civil action by the mother of a 
longshoreman who died as the result of an 
accident in the course of his employment held 
that since the defendant’s business was sub- 
ject to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the plaintiff’s son was covered by the Act 
and his mother could therefore not bring 
an action for damages. The Civil Code and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act provide 
that when a case is covered by the Act the 
right to recover damages from the employer 
at common law is taken away. Dame Bouvier 
v. Canadian Pactfic Steamships Limited (1940) 
78 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Su- 
périeure, 129, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


[ NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 

the beginning of June showed widespread 
expansion, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,091 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 per- 
sons, the returns being representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The reporting 
firms had 1,183,210 employees at June 1, as 
compared with 1,118,232 in the preceding 
month. This gain of 5-8 per cent substantially 
exceeded the average increase recorded from 
May 1 to June 1 in the period, 1921-1939. The 
unadjusted index rose from 114:3 at May 1, 
1940, to 120-9 at the beginning of June, being 
then much higher than that of 113-1 at June 
1, 1939; the latest figure was higher than in 
June of any other year for which statistics 
are available, except 1929. The seasonally- 
corrected index, also at 120-9 at the date 
under review, showed a gain of 2-2 points 
from the preceding month. Improvement was 
reported in each of the provinces and the 
major industrial groups. 

The indexes for June 1 in recent years of 
the record are as follows:—1940, 120-9; 1939, 
113-1; 1938, 111-9; 1937, 114°3; 1936, 102-0; 
1935, 97-6; 1934, 96-6; 1933, 80-7; 1932, 89-1; 
1931, 103-6; 1930, 116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 
113-8 and 1927, 107-2. The 1926 average is 
taken as 100 in calculating these index numbers. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Reports 
were forwarded to the Department of Labour 
at the beginning of June, 1940, by 1,984 local 
trade unions, involving a membership of 255,653 
persons, 20,241 of whom or a percentage of 
7:9 were out of work in contrast with per- 
centages of 9-6 at the beginning of May and 
11-7 at the beginning of June, 1939. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived during May, 1940, from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada showed gains 
over both April, 1940 and May, 1939 in the 
volume of business transacted, as indicated by 
the average daily placements effected, construc- 
tion and maintenance, logging and services be- 
ing the industrial divisions mainly responsible 

5566—14 


for the marked improvement noted under both 
comparisons, supplemented in the second in- 
stance by an appreciable increase in manufac- 
turing. Vacancies in May, 1940, numbered 
46,274, applications 67,801 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 41,800. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of certain staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family budget 
was $17.72 at the beginning of June as com- 
pared with $17.85 for May. The decrease was 
due to a fall in the cost of foods. . Comparative 
figures for certain earlier dates are $16.92 for 
June, 1939; $1743 for June, 1938; $17.20 for 
June, 1937; $1541 for June, 1933, the low 
point in recent years; $21.44 for June, 1930; 
$20.58 for June, 1922: and $26.92 for July, 
1920, the post war peak. In wholesale prices 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly index 
number based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
changed little week by week during June 
and was 81-6 for the week ended June 28 as 
compared with 81-7 for the week ended May 
31. Comparative figures on a monthly basis 
are 82-1 for May, 1940; 73-3 for June, 1939; 
80-1 for June, 1938; 84-6 for June, 1937; 
63-5 for February, 1933, the low point during 
recent years; 93-4 for June, 1929; 97-8 for 
June, 1922; and 164:3 for May, 1920, the post 
war peak. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 628 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business was higher 
in May, 1940, than for the same month during 
the last twenty years. The increase over May, 


_ 1939, was about 16 per cent. During the month 


under review mineral production was some- 
what lower than in May, 1939, while the other 
principal groups, manufacturing, construction, 
distribution, and electric power output were 
higher. Comparison with March and April, 
1940, is affected by a change in the period 
covered by the export and import statistics 
certain of which are used in measuring the 
level of business operations. The index for 
March was artificially lowered by this change 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








1940 
May 


April 
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211,300, 484 


100,536, 837 
109, 852, 709 


13,504,404 


3,339,595, 188 


94,299, 428 


1, 643,084, 405 
937,950,070 
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212,207 
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13,511,521 
11,047, 138 


13, 137, 281 
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304,984,401 


1,282,906 
93,878, 138 
2,192, 983 


86, 180,000 
31,369,000 
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ustoms duty collected... TY Deane etd Sil 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS pile Hdsee oh ees Sate URE Was Bus toh Sateen 
Bank notes in Circulationin... cs. Si dsclsce ule ca pape 
Bank (deposits SAviNgs seca Bi ll. geo oem 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ ].............. 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Commonstockshuci: sysageca eae mcilhl Nae See 

Preferred’! SUOC Kear. ie Wohls alone sie eal Skaay Alcala eee tee 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.....}.............. 
8 Index of bond yields, Ontario....).............. 

2) Prices, wholesale, index number. +81-6 
(2) Prices, retail, family list. $ 17-72 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted. SAS a fees ne ne rs 
i In dex, retail sales, aAdjusteas eaie able he ae 

2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 120-9 

(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 7:9 

Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue freight cars’ 230, 172 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 22,359,937 
Operating expenses.. $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. a ta i Ld Aorta 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 
Steam railways, freight in 
tonm-miibos ee oo) Nee co salar 2 CA Cae i een 1 ea NU 
(11) Building farming a Se ee 

(1) Contracts awarded......... $ 39,097,000 
Mineral production— 

PAP ATODI) toaiisiew ee elles sieges tons 88, 656 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons] See 

Ferro-alloys UNI RIE My RAE 2 a tons 10,128 

vs Laon tl inte nein Ruse OUNCES | aan ee eee ole 

Sitar TE $C 8 RA 0 AR ounces) Ee... 

OT EES Bl A ARE 2 TT Tons |e a ee 
Crude petroleum imports....... gals. 
Rubberimports! 92... ioc hy Mie Gy 4 Mu he tun ited 
Cotton raw, imports............ lbs. 

Wool, raw, imports............. lbs. 
Bauxite, importa,)...2. (025. aa. lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

MUI Lares eee eerie ai: Dab Meese ee 
Flour production.............. bbls?) | Sa yonee in) 
(8) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs.| 107,509,859 
Foot wear production.......... BINS Nee te 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average............ je 21) CONG PR ZR Se 
Sales of insurance................ aH a arclehel ls ante coe 
Newsprint production........... Gansts eine aes 





Automobiles, passenger, production. 
(10) (8) Index of Physical Volume of 


WBUSIMESS He yale ey laranad alg 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION............].. 
Mineral production...............].. 


Manufacturing. ........... 





Oonstreetionyy ya oy Oy, 102: ee 
HilectricipOweT,! 4: ck iin» ed # coe 
DISTRIBU TIOND erat coc sie aeuae ela ontlee 
Tradeemployments7! fh... 1S 
Carlen cin rs. oi eke gt a ae 
ig 0 60) eh Cp yas iu ay an NB pea PUIG 
Peper tangy. AU RE aN LL Fete 


ed 


seme e ewer eee 


8, 739 


erellh) «eid sue > s« 6 


ee rs 


323,580 
12,677 


140-6} (10) 
146-9 


229-9 
139-8 

76-0 
269-7 
122-6 
142-1 

89-5 
107-6 
141-0 


170, 672, 197 


85,979,519 
83, 565, 008 
11,518, 182 


2,938, 297, 836 


89, 171, 887 


1, 671,538,370 


934, 261, 407 


10-8 
201, 817, 


17, 666, 164 
13, 708,319 


12,043, 924 
10,097,844 


2,784, 653,000 


10, 927,440 
25, 905, 000 


53,370,000 
6, 935, 000 
18,300, 000 
8,084, 000 
10,719,000 


292, 229, 696 
1,344, 293 
59,710, 134 
2,186, 128 


79,957,000 
31,899,000 
268, 947 


1939 

June May April 
141,279,201 153, 731, 936 92,895,200 
63, 709, 402 72,957, 808 41,908,347 
76,367, 281 79,931, 809 50,311,424 
7, 833, 221 8,914, 250 5,873,315 
2,831,081, 944] 2,839,206, 623} 2,473,031, 928 
97,346,073 90,295,577 94, 862,028 
1, 680,377,190} 1, 678,363,561] 1,696,974, 403 
821, 609, 936 821,545, 250 814, 102,924 
97-0 99-2 96-2 
81-9 79-0 78-9 
67-0 68-4 67-5 
65-8 68-7 70:6 
73°3 73-7 73-4 
16-92 17-02 17-04 
86-6 84-8 81-7 
85-0 80-9 79-0 
113-1 106-2 104-9 
11-7 13-9 15-7 
172,534 184,020 171,595 
15,189,521 16, 842, 266 14, 452,302 
13,178,000 13,300, 239 12,055, 142 
10,354, 157 11,994, 295 10,113,601 
9,290, 839 10,087,339 9,200, 452 
1,819, 447,000} 2,431, 109,000} 1,957,395, 000 
"*""95'196,000] 18,360,200} 12,303, 200 
52,805 57, 746 46,254 
107, 902 121,413 99, 752 
10,015 4,925 4,284 
436, 783 432,359 406, 795 
2,876, 694 1,809, 789 1,465, 525 
1,070, 984 1,186,381 912,327 
155,320,000 127,530,000 45,210,000 
5,079,000 : , 000 3,492,000 
15,309,000 13,113,000 4,467,000 
2,769,000 2,576,000 1,130,000 
117,903,000 58,406, 000 5,314,000 
366, 764, 251 344,682,956) 264,192,251 
1, 187,875 1,191,778 1,113, 693 
94,105,028 98, 295, 223 45,101,072 
1, 850, 673 2,038,517 1,774,578 
74, 844,000 75,272,000 73, 246,000 
35,415,000 33, 144,000 27,938,000 
0,550 250,020 220, 843 
10,585 11,585 12,791 
121-4 121-4 116-7 
124-4 123-3 119-1 
228-9 232-7 219-6 
112-9 113-3 109-5 
59-6 48-9 FS He | 
238-8 235-5 226-4 
112-9 115-9 109-6 
137-5 138-0 137-2 
71-3 81-1 69-2 
87-7 91-2 78-0 
120-3 118-1 115-1 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ For the week ended June 28, 1940. 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 29, 1940, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending June 15, May 18and April 20, 1940; June 17, May 20 and April 22, 1939. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(9) Excluding gold. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 


(2°) The index for April, 1940, was artificially raised owing to a change in the pericd covered by the statistics of imports 


and exports 


(4) Now based on 202 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly 
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while that for April was raised above the 
normal level. In the manufacturing group the 
production of newsprint, iron and steel, auto- 
mobiles and coke were substantially higher in 
May than in April. Electric power output 
also recorded an advance. Information avyail- 
able for June shows employment, the number 
of cars of revenue freight, the gross earnings 
of the Canadian National Railways and the 
‘value of contracts awarded at higher levels 
both as compared with May, 1940 and with 
June, 1939. 


Sirtkes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts in June was 14, involving 
7,154 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
38,937 man working days, as compared with 
22 disputes during May, involving 8,565 
workers and causing 51,997 days’ time loss. 
Strikes of some 5,000 coal miners in Nova 
Scotia and of 2,000 textile factory workers at 
Drummondville, P.Q., accounted for the com- 
paratively small decline in the number of 
workers affected and caused a relatively large 
time loss. During May also the strike at 
Drummondville and disputes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia had substantially affected the 
figures recorded. 

In June, 1939, there were 14 disputes on 
record, involving 2,355 workers and causing a 
time loss of 8616 man working days. Strikes 
affecting 700 rubber factory workers at 
Kitchener and Toronto, Ont., caused a loss of 
5,000 days while a dispute of 800 coal miners 
at Glace Bay, NS., resulted in more than 
1,000 days’ time loss during that month. 

All of the fourteen disputes recorded for 
June, 1940, were recorded as terminated during 
the month. One resulted in favour of the 
workers and two in favour of the employers 
involved. Compromise settlements were 
reached in two cases and the results of nine 
disputes were shown as indefinite. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were no 
strikes or lockouts recorded as in progress. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or declared terminated by the unions 
involved. 


During the month of June 


Industrial reports were presented to 
Disputes the Minister of Labour by 
Investigation seven Boards of Concilia- 
Act tion and Investigation con- 


stituted under, the provi- 

sions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 

Act. Eight applications for boards were re- 
ceived and two boards were established. 

Particulars of proceedings under the statute 

and of the findings of the seven boards will be 

found in the section commencing on page 635. 
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On June 18, the Prime Min- 
ister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
Resources kenzie King presented a 
Mobilization resolution in the House of 
Act Commons, seconded by the 

Minister of Justice Rt. Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe, declaring: 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to confer special emergency powers upon the 
governor 1n council to admit of the mobilization 
of all the effective resources of the nation, both 
human and material, for the purpose of the 
defence and security of Canada during the con- 
tinuation of the state of war now existing. 

The preamble to the Bill stated that due to the 
special emergency which had arisen endanger- 
ing the national safety of Canada, it had be- 
come expedient to confer upon the Governor 
in Council “ special emergency powers to per- 
mit of the mobilization of all of the effective 
resources of the nation, both human and ma- 
terial, for the purpose of the defence and 
security of Canada” during the continuation 
of the existing state of war. The special powers 
conferred on the Governor in Council are de- 
fined in Section 2 of the Act as follows: 

Subject to the provisions of section three 
hereof, the Governor in Council may do and 
authorize such acts and things, and make from 
time to time such orders and regulations, re- 
quiring persons to place themselves, their ser- 
vices and their property at the disposal of His 
Majesty in the right of Canada, as may be 
deemed necessary or expedient for securing 
the public safety, the defence of Canada, the 
maintenance of public order, or the efficient 
prosecution of the war, or for maintaining sup- 
plies or services essential to the life of the 
community. 

Section 3 of the Act states that the powers 
conferred upon the Governor in Council “ may 
not be exercised for the purpose of requiring 
persons to serve in the military, naval or air 
forces outside of Canada and the territorial 
waters thereof.” 

Provision is also made for the imposition of 
penalties for the violations of orders and regu- 
lations made under the Act which may also 
prescribe “whether such penalties shall be 
imposed upon summary conviction or upon 
indictment, but no such penalty shall exceed 
a fine of five thousand dollars or imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding five years, 
or both fine and imprisonment.” 

The Bill was given Royal Assent on Friday, 
June 21. 


The National 


A measure complementary 
to the National Resources 
Mobilization Act was given 
its first reading on July 10. 
This Act, cited as the 
Department of National 
War Services Act provides for the establish- 
ment of a Department of National War 
Services. 


Provisions of 
Department of 
National War 
Services Act 
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The Bill indicates that the first major duty 
of the new Department (of which the Minister 
is the Hon. J. G. Gardiner who also holds the 
portfolio of Minister of Agriculture) will be 
to carry out the objects of the National 
Resources. Mobilization Act in regard to 
registration, v1z.:— 


(a) conduct such national registration and 
make such survey as may be required for 
the effective carrying out of the provisions 
of this Act and of The National Resources 
Mobilization Act, 1940; 


(b) place the results of such registration and 
of such survey at the disposal of His 
Majesty in the right of Canada; 

(c) promote, organize and co-ordinate differ- 
ent forms of voluntary assistance with a 
view to the most effective use of personal 
services or material contributions for the 
prosecution of the war and the welfare 
of the nation; 


(d) co-ordinate the existing public informa- 
tion services of the Government and 
originate or employ other means in order 
that the same may be used in the most 
efficient way for the obtaining of the 
utmost aid from the people of Canada 
in the national emergency which has 
arisen. 


It is also provided that: 


The Minister may establish national, provincial, 
or local councils, committees or boards and use 
existing organizations and agencies to assist him 
in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

here a government department or any 
person or body of persons has, by virtue of any 
Act or Order in Council, power to obtain, for 
any purpose, information as to matters with 
resnect to which the Minister is empowered to 
require information to be given or returns to 
be made, 


(a) such department, person or body shall, 
if so required by the Minister, exercise 
that power for the purpose of assisting 
the Minister in obtaining any such infor- 
mation, and 

any information obtained by such depart- 
ment, person or body, whether upon a 
requisition of the Minister or otherwise, 
may, notwithstanding anything in any 
other enactment or order, be furnished 
to the Minister. 


(bd 


A 


Reference was made in the 
Establishment of June issue of the Lasour 
National Labour GazerTr (page 524) to the 
Supply Council establishment of an inter- 
in Canada departmental Labour Sup- 

ply Committee for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the necessary supply of 
skilled labour for the industrial front of the 
war effort. 


This Committee, after surveying the situa- 
tion, recommended to the Minister of Labour 
the appointment, through Government action, 
of a national advisory body of representatives 
of employers and workers engaged in the 
execution of war work, This recommendation 
resulted in the issuance on June 19 of an 


Order in Council: (P.C. 2686) establishing a 
National Labour Supply Council. This Order 
in Council declared: 


His Excellency the Administrator in Council, 
in view of the circumstances set out in the 
Minute of Council P.C. 2685 of 19th June, 1940, 
setting out certain principles for the regulation 
of labour conditions during the war, the accept- 
ance of which by employers and workpeople 
would make for the avoidance of industrial 
strife and the utmost acceleration possible in - 
production which is so essential in present cir- 
cumstances, is pleased, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, to establish and doth 
hereby establish a body, to be known as The 
National Labour Supply Council, to advise on 
any matters touching labour supply for industry 
which may be referred to it by the Minister of 
Labour, the said Council to be composed of five 
representatives of Industry and an equal number 
of representatives of Labour, chosen in consulta- 
tion with the most representative organizations 
of Industry and Labour respectively, and an 
impartial Chairman, to be appointed on recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour. 


It further authorized payment of necessary 
expenses....chargeable to the appropriations 
for war measures, and directed “that the 
National Labour Supply Council report from 
time to time to the Minister of Labour.” 


On June 28 the Prime Minister announced 
the personnel of the National Labour Supply 
Council. It is composed of five representa- 
tives of industry and five of labour with an 
impartial chairman, all appointed on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour. 
Each Council member has an alternate to 
act for him in case of his absence. The com- 
plete set-up of the Council with the alternates 
in brackets is as follows: 


REPRESENTATIVES OF LABOUR 


R. J. Tallon, Esq., secretary-treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
chairman Division No. 4 Railway Shop Crafts 
(A. D’aoust, Esq., Canadian vice-president 
Tinternational Brotherhood of Paper Makers) ; 
J. W. Bruce, Esq., general organizer for Can- 


ada United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Steamfitters 
Helpers (Fred Molineaux, Esq., Canadian 


general organizer International Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers 
of America); James Somerville, Esq., Canadian 
general vice-president International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Tom Moore, Esq., presi- 
dent Trades and Labour Congress of Canada) ; 
A. R. Mosher, Esq., president of All Canadian 
Congress of Labour (C. R. Millard, Esq., 
director of Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee); Alfred Charpentier, Esq., president Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
(Maurice Doran, Esq., vice-president of Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada). 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF INDUSTRY 

J. H. Stovel, Esq,, incoming president 
Ontario Mining Association and General 
Manager of Dome Mines, Ltd. (R. A. Bryce, 
Hsq., past president Ontario Mining Associa- 
tion and president of Macassa Mines, Ltd.) ; 
Allan M. Mitchell, Esq., chairman of Board 
of Robt. Mitchell Co. Ltd., Montreal (BER: 
Cruikshank, Esq., president Steel Equipment 
Co. Ltd.); W. C. Coulter, Esq., past president 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 


president of Coulter Copper & Brass Co. Ltd. 


CW. )/Hy McIntyre, «Esq vice-president 
Ottawa Car & Aircraft Co. pd Gl LIN 
Moisan, Esq., president Standard Paper Box 
Co. Ltd. (Louis Armstrong, Esq., Consolidated 
Paper Corporation); J. M. Pigott, Esq., past 
president Canadian Construction Association 
(Albert Deschamps, Esq., president Builders 
Exchange of Montreal). 

In addition to the above, Mr. Arthur J. 
Hills, Chief of Personnel of the Canadian 
National Railways, and Mr. Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Director of Labour Transference, De- 
partment of Labour, were appointed chairman 
and secretary, respectively, of the Council. 

The Council held its first meeting on JulMia: 
being particularly thanked by the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, for its 
contribution to an important phase of war 
activity. The Minister emphasized the neces- 
sity of an adequate supply of efficient labour 
and the extreme importance of assisting in 
ensuring such a supply, adding that the situa- 
tion in Europe made Canada increasingly im- 
portant as a centre of production of war mate- 
rials. He also stressed the importance of giv- 
ing intensive study to those industries defin- 
itely connected with prosecution of the war, 
and suggested that the Government might 
find it necessary to call on industry to assist 
in training its own workers. The transference 
of labour from non-war to war industry might 
be considered as a matter of great importance. 
It was also essential to promote a spirit of 
co-operation between employers and em- 
ployees so as to ensure the uninterrupted pro- 
duction of essential war supplies. 

A broad picture of some Government agen- 
cies closely connected with war activities was 
drawn by Hector McKinnon, Chairman of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Dr. W. A. 
Mackintosh, associated with the Department 
of Finance, R. A. Rigg, Director of Employ- 
ment Service, and J. R. Tolmie of the Income 
Tax Division, National Revenue Department. 


Further action in the mobil- 
Establishment of ization of Canadian indus- 
Wartime Indus- try in intensified war pro- 
tries Control duction was indicated by 
Board the issuance on July 2 of an 

Order in Council (P.C. 
2715) establishing a Wartime Industries Con- 
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trol Board and the appointment of “control- 
lers” for the major industries. 

This Board has been set up under the pro- 
visions of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply Act and the War Measures Act to 
organize the sources of supply of munitions 
and agencies available for the same “and gen- 
erally to take steps to mobilize, conserve and 
co-ordinate the economic and industrial facili- 
ties of Canada available in respect of muni- 
tions and supplies for the effective prosecution 
of the present war.” 

To the controllers are delegated some of the 
wide powers conferred on the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply to “conserve, co- 
ordinate, restrict and regulate, certain essential 
supplies.” 

It was therefore considered advisable that 
such controllers should “act in respect to com- 
mon problems along similar lines and in con- 
junction with the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, and should for such purposes be con- 
stituted as a Board.” 

The Board, with its headquarters in Ottawa, 
is to select its chairman from among its 
members, and is to be responsible to the Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply. 

Early in July the following appointed by 
Orders in Council, comprised the personnel of 
the Board: Hugh D. Scully, Ottawa, Steel 
Controller; G. C. Bateman, Toronto, Con- 
troller of Metals Production; H. R. Mac- 
Millan, Vancouver, Timber Controller, and 
George R. Cottrelle, Toronto, Oil Controller. 

ypical of the powers vested in a controller 
are those delegated to the steel controller, Mr. 
H. D. Scully. In defining steel the Order in 
Council states: 


“‘Steel’ shall mean and be deemed to in- 
clude iron ore of any kind, pig-iron, scrap 
metal, and any raw materials or metals which 
go into the making of or are used to modify 
the qualities of steel.... 

Some of the powers of the steel controller 
as designated by the Order in Council, in part 
include: 


To buy, take possession of, or otherwise ac- 
quire, manufacture, process, fabricate, machine, 
finish, store, transport, allocate, distribute, sell, 
exchange, or otherwise dispose of and generally 
to deal in steel; 

To enter any plant, factory or building for 
the purpose of inspecting any steel; 

To take possession of steel, wherever found; 

To enter on and take possession of any land, 
buildings or premises and to take possession of 
any plant, used or capable of being used for 
making, processing, finishing or storing steel; 

Subject to the approval of the Minister, to 
fix maximum prices or maximum mark-ups at 
which steel may be sold or offered for sale; 

Subject to the approval of the Minister, to 
fix or limit the quantity of steel which may b 
sold or distributed by or to any person, firm or 
corporation within specified periods of time and 
to prohibit the sale or distribution in excess of 
the quantities so fixed or limited; 
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To give directions to any person, firm or cor- 
poration owning or having possession of or con- 
trol of or power to dispose of any steel requiring 
such person, firm or corporation to sell, process, 
finish, store, transport, or otherwise deal with 
such steel in such manner as may be specified 
in such directions, and in priority to any other 
business of such person, firm or corporation or 
otherwise as may be specified in such directions; 
Where directions are given to any person, firm 
or corporation as herein provided, then the 
compensation if any, to be paid shall be such as 
may be agreed upon between such person, firm 
or corporation and the Minister or, in default 
of agreement, the claim for compensation shall 
be referred to the Exchequer Court. 

To issue permits or licences to any person, 
firm or corporation to buy, sell or otherwise 
deal in steel, and to suspend, cancel or refuse 
to issue any such permit or licence whenever 
the Steel Controller deems it in the public 
interest so to do.... 

To prohibit any person, firm or corporation 
from buying, selling, transporting, exporting, 
importing or otherwise dealing with or in steel 
unless licensed by the Controller.... 

Subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council, to advance moneys to any person, firm 
or corporation in the business of processing iron 
ores into pig-iron, and pig-iron scrap metals or 
any other raw materials into steel for the pur- 
pose of assisting such person, firm or corporation 
in the carrying on of such business: . . 


Similar powers in varying degree according 
to the nature of the industry have been vested 
in the controllers of timber, metals, and oil 
(defined to “include crude oil, petroleum, 
lubricating oil, fuel oil, gasoline, kerosene, 
naphtha, asphalt, bitumen and all derivatives 
therefrom and by-products thereof....’). 


Hearings in the trial of 
Prosecution parties to an alleged com- 
of Alleged bine in the manufacture 
Combine of and sale of corrugated and 
Paper Box solid fibreboard boxes con- 
Manufacturers cluded before Mr. Justice 


Hope in Toronto on June 
28, when submission of argument by counsel 
for the Crown and for the accused was com- 
pleted. The trial was adjourned to September 
6 for delivery of the judgment of the Court. 


The total of all classes of 
Statistics of persons on urban and agri- 
Relief Recipients cultural relief in Canada in 
for May May of this year was 
; 680,000, according to pre- 
liminary figures from the registration of all 
direct relief cases, carried out for the De- 
partment of Labour by the provinces and 
municipalities in May. This total for May, 
1940, compared with the same month of 1939, 
showed a decrease of 26:4 per cent, while 
compared with May, 1938, the reduction was 
28-9 per cent. Both urban and agricultural 
relief showed decreases from a year ago. 
Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in May this year numbered 148,000, 
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a decrease of 10-6 per cent from the revised 
April total. The figure for May this year 
showed a decrease of 12-3 per cent from May 
a year ago, and a decrease of 3:3 per cent 
from May, 1938. 


A total of 559,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in May, a decrease of 
10:3 per cent from the corrected figure for 
the previous month. This category includes 
all totally unemployable, partially employable 
and fully employable persons, together with 
all dependents of family heads. This aggre- 
gate showed a decrease of 10-7 per cent from 
the figure for May, 1939, and a decrease of 
2-9 per cent from the figure for May two 
years ago. 

Following improved crop conditions in 1939 
in the Prairie Provinces, the Dominion total 
on agricultural relief continued to show a 
major decline from the year before. A total 
of 24,500 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, accounted for a farm population 
of 121,000, were reported as receiving agri- 
cultural relief for subsistence in May. ‘The 
Dominion total on agricultural relief in May 
decreased by 7°3 per cent from the revised 
April figure; this total was 59-3 per cent 
lower than May, 1939, and 68-2 per cent less 
than in May, 1938. Saskatchewan figures for 
May showed decreases of 67-8 per cent and 
75-5 per cent from May, 1939, and from May, 
1938, respectively: the Saskatchewan total 
of persons on agricultural relief represented 
66:5 per cent of the Dominion total in May 
this year. 

The Bill respecting the al- 
The leviation of unemployment 
Unemployment and _ agricultural distress 
and Agricultural adopted by the House of 
Assistance Act, Commons on June 25th, 
1940 1940, was passed without 

amendment by the Senate 
on June 27th. The Bill, when given Royal 
Assent, will be known as The Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940. 

The Bill follows the terms of the statutes 
enacted during 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
The Act will empower the Governor in Coun- 
cil to enter into agreements with any of the 
provinces for the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment and agricultural distress therein and to 
assist those in need, and also to enter into 
agreements with corporations, partnerships or 
individuals engaged in industry respecting the 
expansion of industrial employment. 

The Act will expire on March 3ist, 1941, 
but obligations incurred may be discharged 
after its expiration. 

It is provided that a report shall be laid 
before Parliament within thirty days after the 
expiration of the Act, or if Parliament is not 
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then in session shall be published and made 
available for distribution by the Department 
of Labour containing a full and correct state- 
ment of the monies expended or loaned, guar- 
antees given and obligations contracted under 
the Act. 
In connection with the 
United States Giovernment’s 
conditions in Defence Policy certain 
United States legislation affecting the Pub- 
Defence program lic Contracts Act of 1936 
is of special interest. The 

Act applies to government contracts for 
supplies in any amount exceeding $10,000. 
It stipulates that, unless otherwise deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labour under 
certain conditions, the minimum wages 
payable on such work must be the prevailing 
rates for similar work as determined by the 
Secretary of Labour and maximum hours are 
to be eight a day and 40 a week. Wherever 
longer hours are permitted by the Secretary 
of Labour, an overtime rate of not less than 
one and a half times the hourly rate must be 
paid. The employment of boys under 16 or 
girls under 18 is prohibited. The Act also 
forbids the execution of a government con- 
tract under unsanitary or hazardous condi- 
tions. 

The Army Defence Act, enacted on June 
» 22, declares the Public Contracts Act to apply 
to all contracts covered by the latter Act 
which are entered into by the Army during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, whether 
such contracts are let after advertising or by 
negotiation. The Navy Defence Act, passed 
on the same date, stipulates that the Public 
Contracts Act shall apply to naval supplies 
ordinarily bought in the open market through 
negotiated contracts. This provision removes 
an exemption made by the Publie Contracts 
Act while the clause in the Army Defence 
Act does away with a limitation which had 
been expressly imposed by regulation under 
the Public Contracts Act by which the Act 
applied only to contracts let after advertising. 
Formerly, all such contracts had been so let 
pursuant to statute. 


Labour 


On the other hand, by an amendment in the 
Army Defence Act, the President is permitted 
to suspend the labour regulations of the Public 
Contracts Act if the public interest requires 
such action. Another section of the Army 
Defence Act suspends during the national 
emergency declared by the President on Sep- 
tember 8 the provisions of the Eight-Hour 
Law for public works in so far as they prohibit 
work for more than eight hours in any one 
day of persons engaged upon buildings cov- 
ered by Army, Navy and Coast Guard con- 
tracts. 
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As the war crisis intensified 
with the approaching col- 
lapse of France, British 
industry and labour geared 
itself to further accelerated 
effort in meeting the menace of the totalitarian 
powers. 

Reflecting the mood of the country, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, in reply to a 
question in the House of Commons, made the 
following statement on June 13: 


The Government have asked for a general can- 
cellation or postponement of holidays during this 
period of crisis in order that there may be no 
interference with the production of munitions 
and that transport should be left free as far 
as possible for the needs of evacuation and civil 
defence. The response has been magnificent and 
production has been greatly accelerated. But 
we must beware of any slackening of momentum. 
As far as is humanly possible we must, for 
some time to come, continue at the same high 
pressure the output of urgent war requirements 
of every kind. It must pe recognized that 
seven-day working without adequate periods 
of rest for individuals is not an efficient method 
of production if continued for any length of 
time. Periodical rest periods for individuals 
are necessary even on urgent priority work if 
output is to be maintained at the highest level. 
Arrangements should be made to provide such 
rest periods, and they should include the 
building up as quickly as possible of a staff 
which will allow one day’s rest periodically for 
the personnel. The details of the arrangements 
that may be practicable will vary from industry 
to industry; the managements of the varigus 
plants and the associations of employers ‘and 
workers should set themselves at once to the 
immediate solution of this problem. 

As regards holidays, the cancellation or sus- 
pension of complete stoppages must hold good. 
This will apply not only to holidays extending 
over several days but also to day holidays, 
such as the August Bank Holiday, which it is 
proposed to cancel by Defence Regulations, and 
other one-day holidays. When it is the practice 
for holidays to be taken in rotation by indi- 
viduals and thus to be spread over a period of 
months, it should be considered whether they 
would interfere in any way with urgent war 
requirements or with other urgent require- 
ments for transport or other essential services. 
If they would so interfere, they should not be 
taken now. When this is not so, however, it 
will in most cases be better that they should 
be taken as arranged. Those spending holidays 
in the country who are able to help in work on 
the land are urged to make inquiries locally 
whether their services can be used in this way. 

In trades covered by the Trade Boards Act, 
agriculture and the road haulage industry, there 
is a legal obligation to give an annual holiday 
in certain cases within specified months of the 
year. Steps will be taken so far as necessary 
to extend the period within which such holidays 
must be given or otherwise to adjust the legal 
obligation to the needs of the situation. Ques- 
tions will arise as to the rate of wages for work 
done on days that would ordinarily be holidays. 
It is the view of the Government that such 
questions should be settled in accordance with 
any provisions in agreements relating to this 
matter. 


Suspension of 
holidays in 
Great Britain 
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The British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette reported 
in its June issue that an 
Order in Council of June 


Administrative 
changes in 
Great Britain 


respecting 7, transferred the powers of 
factories, the Home Secretary under 
industrial safety the Factory Acts to the 
and health Minister of Labour and 

National Service for the 


period of the War. 

In order to assist him in giving effect to 
these powers and in stimulating and develop- 
ing to the fullest extent the safety, health and 
welfare arrangements inside the factories, and 
the billeting, communal feeding and welfare 
arrangements outside the factories, the Min- 
ister of Labour and National Service has 
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established a Factory and Welfare Advisory 
Board, of which the Minister is Chairman. 

The Minister has also established in the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service a 
Factory and Welfare Department, of which 
the Factory Department transferred from the 
Home Office forms a part, for the purpose of 
carrying out the new duties imposed upon 
him. This Department will work in close co- 
operation with the Industrial Health Research 
Board, local authorities, trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations, and voluntary organi- 
zations dealing with the various aspects of 
the safety, health and welfare of men, women 
and young persons engaged in industry. 

Questions of health and safety at mines and 
quarries will continue to be dealt with by the 
Mines Department. 


Trend of Personnel Relations Policies in U. S. Banks 


Continuing its series on personnel relations 
policies, the Industrial Relations Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions, Princeton University, Princeton, NJ., 
has just issued another report entitled Current 
Policies in Personnel Relation in Banks. 

The report covers the development of per- 
sonnel relations policies in banks during the 
period 1934-39 and brings up to date infor- 
mation contained in a similar report published 
in 1935. Commenting on the progress during 
the five year period, the report states: 

“Considering as a whole the personnel 
developments in banks in the past five years, 
it appears that they have felt to a lesser degree 
than industry the impact of labor legislation 
and other outside influences. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Social Security Act 
have caused more immediate readjustments 
than the National Labor Relations Act or 
similar state laws. The hours’ law has resulted 
in considerable effort to keep overtime to a 
minimum through more careful scheduling of 
work and is also a new incentive for reducing 
the public banking hours. The , Social 
Security Act seems to have met with approval, 
and individual companies and bankers’ asso- 
ciations are voluntarily adopting pension plans 
to supplement the protection afforded by law. 
Banks have been found to be within the scope 
of the state labor relations acts, and the 
National Labor Relations Board accepted as 
within its jurisdiction a charge of discrimina- 
tory dismissal in one bank. However, very 
few financial concerns have been involved in 
labor board cases. In line with the current 
mterest in insurance against the costs of 


sickness, many banks have supported com- 
munity group hospitalization plans.” 

Referring to the internal administration of 
personnel relations, the report declares that 
the most evident progress is in the organi- 
zation and status of personnel departments 
and in the more frequent use of job classi- 
fication. This “is not only an encouraging 
sign of sounder salary administration” it is 
stated “but also affords a basis for improve- 
ments in other personnel programs.” 

The report also refers to the progress being 
made in bank personnel management and in 
such matters as vacations and employee 
security comparing favourably with industrial 
relations policies in progressive industrial com- 
panies. However, in certain other policies it 
is stated that many of them lag considerably 
behind the standards accepted widely by indus- 
try. “In particular,’ the summary of the 
report concludes, “bank management may 
profit from a study of employee and super- 
visory training, grievance procedures, explicit 
statement of personnel policies, and methods 
of securing company-wide uniformity in all 
personnel practices.” 

The report is divided into nine sections and 
a bibliography. The headings of the various 
sections indicate the extent of the material 
covered and are as follows: Summary 
of Developments 1934-1939; The Personnel 
Organization; Employment Policies and Pro- 
cedures; Salary Administration; Educational 
Plans; Plans for Financial Security; The 
Medical Department and Health Services; 
Employee Organizations; Hours of Work and 
Vacation. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


j ese applications for the establishment 

of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently, as follows:— 


(1) From certain hourly and monthly rated 
employees of the Kingston Elevator Company, 
including shovellers, deckmen, sweepers, bin- 
floor and basement assistants, leg operators, 
weighmen, ete. Seventy men are stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which relates 
to the employees’ request for increased wages. 

(2) From 300 freight handlers in the em- 
ploy of the Canadian National Railways on 
the Montreal Wharf being members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The cause of the dispute is stated 
to be the employees’ request for increased 
wages. 

(3) From 120 office and clerical employees 
of Tip Top Tailors, Ltd., being members of 
the Office and Store Employees’ Association, 
Federal Local 93, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. The dispute relates to the request 
for reinstatement of certain employees alleged 
to have been unjustly discharged; also for 
increased wages and certain changes in working 
conditions. 

(4) From 320 bus chauffeurs in the employ 
of the Montreal Tramways Company being 
members of Division 210, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers. The request of these employees 
for recognition of the union and for a separate 
wage agreement providing improved wages 
and working conditions is stated to be the 
cause of the dispute. 

(5) From 150 employees of Canadian 
Vickers Limited, Montreal, being members of 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Welders and 
Helpers of America. The dispute relates to 
wage rates, hours of labour and working con- 
ditions. 

(6) From 350 freight handlers in the em- 
ploy of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany on the Montreal Wharf. The dispute 
arises out of the employees’ request for in- 
creased wages. 

(7) From 140 employees of the Provincial 
Transport Company, Montreal, being mem- 
bers of Local 790, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The request of the 
employees for union recognition is the main 
cause of the dispute. 
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(8) From 52 employees of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Ltd., being members of Lodge 
485, International Association of Machinists. 
The dispute arises out of a proposed agree- 
ment presented to the company by the em- 
ployees, providing for increased wages and 
certain changes in working conditions. With 
the consent of the parties concerned this dis- 
pute was, on July 6, referred to the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established on 
December 19, 1939, in respect of a dispute 
between the same company and its employees 
being members of the Algoma Steel Workers’ 
Union, Mr. George B. Bagwell, of Toronto, 
however, being appointed a member thereof 
in substitution for Mr. Charles Beattie in so 
far as concerns the dispute involving the 
machinists. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
in the case of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Ltd., and its steel workers was also enlarged 
on June 20 to include the dispute between the 
same firm and certain of its railway employees 
engaged in switching service concerning which 
an application for a board had been received 
during May (Lasour Gazerrz, June, 1940, page 
533). In this case also Mr. George B. Bag- 
well, of Toronto, was appointed a member 
of the board in substitution for Mr. Charles 
Beattie. The chairman of the board is His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, of Port Arthur, 
and the board member nominated by the com- 
pany is Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, KG) of 
Welland. 


Boards Established and Other Proceedings 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
June 17 to deal with a dispute between The 
Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto and its 
distribution workers being members of the 
National Union of Domestic and Industrial 
Gas Workers (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1940, 
page 533). The personnel of the board is as 
follows: Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other board members; Mr. Victor 
A, Sinclair, K.C., of Toronto, member nom- 
inated by the company; and Mr. J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., of Toronto, member nominated by the 
employees. 

On June 20 the Minister established a board 
to deal with differences between the Quebec 
Power Company and its operators and line- 
men, members of Local Union “B” 1106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
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(Lasour Gazerrn, March, 1940, page 198). The 
members of the board are Mr. Wilfrid Edge, 
Protonotary of the Superior Court of Quebec, 
chairman, appointed on the joimt recommenda- 
tion of the other board members, Mr. Wilbrod 
Bherer, nominated by the company, and Mr. 
Joseph Matte, nominated by the employees. 
All three members reside in Quebec City. 
The chairmanship of the board established 
to deal with differences between the Acadia 
Coal Company, Ltd., and Old Sydney Col- 
lieries, Ltd., on the one hand, and their em- 
ployees being members of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, on the other hand 
(Lasour GazeTrs, June, 1940, page 533), was 
filled during June by the appointment of 
Honourable Mr. Justice W. H. Harrison, of 
the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, as 
third member and chairman. The appoint- 
ment was made by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other board members, Messrs. Lionel 
A. Forsyth, K.C., and P. G. Muise, nominees 
of the companies and employees, respectively. 
The Minister of Labour also during June 
appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. 
Archibald, of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax, as third member and chair- 
man of the board established to deal with 
differences between the Canadian Car and 
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Foundry Company, Ltd., and Canadian 
Vickers Limited, on the one hand, and certain 
employees in their aeronautical divisions who 
are members of the International Association 
of Machinists, on the other hand. The board 
members nominated by the companies and 
employees, respectively, Messrs. D. A. Pater- 
son and J, A. McClelland, had failed to agree 
upon a person for appointment as chairman. 


The Department was advised during June 
that agreements had been entered into be- 
tween the Burrard Dry Dock Company, Ltd., 
and the following classes of its employees: 
(1) machinists, fitters, specialists and helpers, 
members of Vancouver Lodge No. 692, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; (2) pipe- 
fitters, plumbers and _ helpers, members of 
Local Union No. 170, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
the United States and Canada; and (3) sheet 
metal workers, members of Local Union No. 
260, Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation. ‘The agreements are in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
recently with wages disputes between the com- 
pany and these employees. The text of the 
board’s report appeared in the June issue of 
the Lasour GazeTTs, page 534. 


Report of Board in Dispute between The Toronto Terminals Railway 
Company and the “Red Cap” Messengers Employed at the Toronto 


Railway Terminal 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with dif- 
ferences between The Toronto Terminals Rail- 
way Company and the “red cap” messengers 
eroployed at the Toronto Railway Terminal 
were received by the Minister of Labour on 
June 8. 

The report is signed by the chairman, His 
Honour Judge John T. Mulcahy, and the 
member nominated by the employees, Hon- 
ourable James Murdock. Mr. V. A. Sinclair, 
K.C., the board member nominated by the 
company, presented a minority report. 

The texts of the two reports follow:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between the 
Toronto Terminals Railway Company, 
Employer; and its “Red Cap” Messen- 
gers, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Lm- 
ployees, Employees. 

Application by the Employees for a Board 


of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Statute was made to the Department of 


Labour on 13th day of September, 1939. The 
reply thereto by the Employer consists of letter 
from the Company to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour dated 10th day of October, 1939, 
together with copy of letter, dated 18th day 
of June, 1939, from the “Committee repre- 
senting Red Cap Messengers” to the Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, enclosed there- 
in, 

This Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
His Honour Judge John T. Mulcahy of Pem- 
broke, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
of Canada, Mr. Victor A. Sinclair, MiGy sor 
Toronto, and Honourable James Murdock of 
Ottawa, appointees respectively of the Em- 
ployer and Employees, was duly constituted 
by Order of the Minister of Labour bearing 
date 9th day of March, 1940. 

Sessions of the Board to take evidence and 
hear argument on behalf of the parties and 
for consultation by members of the Board 
have been held on 19th and 20th days of 
March, and upon 16th, 17th, and 18th days 
of April, and upon 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th 
days of May. On 17th day of May, there 
being no quorum owing to the sudden illness 
of a member of the Board, adjournment was 
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had until this time to agree upon and bring 
in a Report. 

The Toronto Terminals Railway Company 
is a body corporate which owns and operates 
the Union Station in the City of Toronto. 
It is said before this Board that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian National 
Railway are the “parent Companies” of the 
Terminals Company and that they control 
the latter, presumably by ownership of the 
capital stock thereof. 

It is not contended that the Minister of 
Labour was not justified in setting up this 
Conciliation Board—in other words | this 
Board’s jurisdiction is not now challenged. 
The contention of the Railway Company is 
that the Red Cap Messengers at the Ter- 
minals Railway Station at Toronto are not 
employees of the Company and that the Red 
Caps application should be refused by this 
Board upon that ground. If this preliminary 
objection by the Company be sustained, then 
it becomes unnecessary to go into the finan- 
cial aspect of the situation which is put be- 
fore us by the submissions and in evidence 
and argument. 

The Red Cap force at the Toronto Station 
numbers between 65 and 70 men of ages 
apparently varying from about 21 to 45 years 
or over. Some of the present force have been 
on the staff for as long as 30 years, being 
engaged in the business of “Red-Capping” in 
the Old Union Station west of York Street. 


Of the total engaged at this class of work, . 


ten are paid by the Railway $33.00 per month 
each, and the remainder are paid nothing at 
all. All the Red Caps, whether in the paid 
class or not, are permitted to retain for their 
own use whatever amounts come to them as 
tips or gratuities from the various members 
of the general travelling public whom they 
happen to serve from time to time. 

The Board is advised by the Company’s 
representatives that there is nothing in the 
agreement between the Company and the two 
parent Companies, namely, The Canadian 
Pacific Railway and The Canadian National 
Railway, calling for the maintenance of a 
staff of Red Caps at the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Station. It is a fair assumption that 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
force of Red Caps has come about upon the 
initiative of the proper officers of the Ter- 
minals Railway in the exercise of their ad- 
ministrative discretion as to provision of care 
and facilities for the travelling public. 


It is clear that in building up this body of 
men (Red Caps) or in adding to their num- 
bers, the Company has required eaeh member 
and each applicant for membership on the 
Red Cap force to fill out and sign an applica- 
tion as in Exhibit No. 4 to Submission num- 


ber 1 filed and argued before this Board on 
behalf of the Red Caps. We are informed 
that we may take it for granted that such 
application for each member of the present 
Red Cap staff has been “fully approved’” by 
the proper executive officer of the company. 
The degree of care with which the Company 
goes about selection of membership in the 
Red Caps is shown by the variety and im- 
portance of the questions set out in this 
application (Exhibit 4), and it is a fair 
assumption that great weight would be at- 
tached to the Company’s consideration of, 
and investigation of, the applicant’s answers. 

The evidence before the Board is that the 
Red Caps have been considered ag eligible 
for claims under The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Five cases since 12th February, 
1935, are cited to us where men injured in 
the course of their work have been paid com- 
pensation as set out in the Company’s memo 
filed. There were no such cases in either of 
the years 1937 or 1939. The injuries sustained 
included: (1) a sprained ankle owing to fall 
on ice, (2) a sprained ankle, crossing the 
tracks, and (3) a hand and leg injury alighting 
from train. So far as the Board has been 
advised, no distinction was made by the Com- 
pany, in treating the applications for Com- 
pensation, between the paid and unpaid classes 
of Red Caps. In this connection the Railway 
Company circular dated 7th June, 1938, Ex- 
hibit 7 to Red Caps Submission, directed be 
posted in various places in and about the 
Company’s Station, inter alia in the Red Cap 
Room, gives notice that employees injured in 
the course of employment are the Company’s 
care as to medical treatment and directs per- 
sons so injured to either of two named medical 
men. A further notice over the Signature of 
Mr. J. R. W. Ambrose, Superintendent of the 
Company, dated 16th March, 1989, is filed as 
Exhibit No. 7 to the Red Caps Submission. 
This notice, dealing with the question of the 
course to be followed in event of an injury to 
“employee on duty”, was also posted in the 
Red Cap Locker Room, 

It is common ground between the parties 
that the Company supplies uniforms for the 
Red Caps which they must wear when on 
duty, and also that they are and always have 
been, in fact, subject to certain rules of con- 
duct and discipline prescribed from time to 
time by the management of the Company. 
Working hours proposed by the Red Caps 
are subject to ratification by, and agreement 
with, the Superintendent of the Company. 


It is, further, common ground that the 
history of Red Cap service in Toronto at the 
Terminals Railway Station, as well as at the 
Old Union Station, shows a situation as at 
present—namely, ten paid Red Caps and the 


balance receiving no wages and both classes 
free to accept “tips”. It appears that the 
‘“naid men” are senior Red Caps “who assist 
the Station authorities by being responsible 
for orderly arrangements in the performance 
of Red Cap service to the travelling public”. 
This latter definition appears to include the 
furnishing of wheel-chairs for invalids, acting 
on the gate or doors upon request, running 
of elevator upon occasion, taking Company 
letters to yard cabins. In fairness it should 
be pointed out that an unrefuted statement 
was made before us by one of the men, that 
some of these various “chores” have, upon 
occasion, been performed by Red Caps of the 
unpaid class on direction from the Red Cap 
supervisors. 

The above appears to be a concise statement 
of the salient facts from a consideration of 
which the Board, having in mind the argu- 
ments put forward by both applicants and 
respondent, is asked to decide whether the 
Red Caps have the status of “employees”, or 
only that of “concessionaires”, of the Com- 
pany. According to the Oxford Dictionary 
(1933 Edition) a concessionaire is “one who 
has obtained a concession” or a right or 
privilege. The Company says, in effect, “these 
men have been granted by us the right to be 
in our station subject to certain rules of 
conduct which we shall make, in order to sell 
their services as baggage carriers to such 
members of the general public as may wish to 
avail themselves of the services of Red Caps’. 
It must then be the logical contention that 
in the contract of “carrying” there is privity 
only between the Red Cap and the assisted 
passenger. It must logically follow that, no 
matter what damage to anyone by reason 
of negligence of a Red Cap in the perfor- 
mance of his work, the injured party has no 
redress except as against the negligent Red 
Cap. If this be the true position, publica- 
tion of a finding by this Board to that effect 
will come as an eye-opener and as a decided 
shock to the public, who, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Railway is not bound to 
furnish Red Cap service at all, link that ser- 
vice, where supplied, with the Railway or 
Station Company, and naturally, we think, 
look to the Company for the smooth working 
and safety of such service. 

Looking solely at the Red Cap staff and 
service, as it exists, and has existed, at this 
Company’s Station at Toronto, what are the 
facts? To begin with, the staff has been 
organized and built up by the Company by the 
admission of persons found suitable after 
scrutiny of applications by officials of the 
Company signed by applicants on forms sup- 
plied by the Company (Form 104). This form 
is standard for applicants for all positions or 
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employment with the Company. This Form 
is headed “Application for employment 
Bsa elrantih mie ” It states that “the applicant 
will not be deemed to be in the service of 
this Railway until his application has been 
fully approved, etc.......... ”. Jn numerous 
places Form 104, referring to the applicant, 
speaks of “employment” and “the service of 
this Company”. 

There exists a well-drawn set of regulations 
to which the Red Cap staff must conform in 
the carrying out of their duties and in their 
deportment, when acting officially upon the 
premises of the Company. These regulations 
make obligatory the wearing of a certain 
type of cap and uniform which the Company 
supplies. The regulations are drawn by the 
Company and invest in the Company officials 
the right to take disciplinary measures, by 
suspension or otherwise, against offending 
Red Caps. For example, a Red Cap who 
shows signs of resentment against a patron 
of the Railway because of the smallness of 
the “tip” received is subject to discipline, if 
not indeed actual dismissal, at the hands of 
Company officials. 

Few judicial definitions of “employee” or 
servant are to be found, but some of these 
appear in cases cited in any legal text on 
Master and Servant. MHalsbury’s Laws of 
England, Vol. 22, page 112, has this to say: 
“whether or not, in any given case, the rela- 
tion of master and servant exists, 1s a ques- 
tion of fact; but in all cases the relation im- 
ports the existence of power in the employer 
not only to direct what work the servant is to 
do, but also the manner in which the work 
Sito bEraGHERTD 0. LPR a person may be a 
servant although remunerated otherwise than 
by wages”. Cairns on Domestic Relations, 
4th Edition, 1875, sets out, quoting Black- 
stone: “the relation of Master and Servant is 
founded in convenience whereby a man is 
directed to call in the assistance of others 
where his own skill and labour will not be 
sufficient to answer the cares incumbent upon 
him”. Again, “a servant is a person who 
agrees, whether for wages or not, to subject 
himself at all times during the period of ser- 
vice to the lawful orders and directions of 
another in respect of certain work to be done”. 

Macdonnell on Master and Servant quotes 
from many decisions, inter alia the following: 
“a servant is one who for consideration agrees 
to work subject to the orders of another”; 
“the test is very much this, viz., whether the 
person charged is under the control and bound 
to obey the orders of his master”; “a servant 
is a person subject to the command of his 
master, as to the manner in which he shall do 
his work”; “the relation of Master and Ser- 
vant exists only between persons of whom 
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one has the order and control of the work 
done by the other”; “the relation of Master 
and Servant is a certain status, a view which, 
though true of domestic servants, etc., does 
not hold good of one act, or a similar set of 
acts repeatedly”. 

The problem of the Board is to decide 
whether the facts regarding Red Caps brought 
out before us fit their case in under the defini- 
tion of, and into the incidents of the relation- 
ship of, master and servant, of employer and 
employee, as above briefly outlined. It ap- 
pears to the signatories of this report that the 
proper and consistent finding of the Board 
on the facts is that these Red Caps, both paid 
and unpaid, do have the status of employees 
of the Company. It is, it appears to us, no 
answer to say that the work performed by 
Red Caps is “personal service not part of the 
duty of the Railway”. When the Railway 
provides the force of Red Caps to do this 
work, and establishes rules and regulations as 
to the manner in which this force shall func- 
tion, the Railway makes this “service” its 
service, and the men comprising the force 
upon entry therein become employees of the 
Company. 

The Board agrees that the ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
United States, and even Court decisions of 
American Courts, are not of binding au- 
thority here and need not be followed by a 
Tribunal, Judicial or otherwise, in Canada. 
No case finding its way into the Law Reports 
of Canada bearing upon the question of Red 
Cap status has been cited to us. It was, 
however, stated before the Board that there 
have been instances where Canadian Rail- 
ways have paid claims arising out of Red Cap 
negligence. While the Board does not accept 
the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as binding, it does feel at liberty to 
examine and to apply the reasoning which 
led this very important and strong quasi- 
judicial body to come to the conclusion that 
u_paid Red Caps are employees of the Com- 
pany. For this purpose we quote from the 
printed Exhibit No. 2 (page 4, 1st. column): 

“The receipt of a stated wage is not essential 
to create the relation of Master and Servant, or 
of employer and employee, and it may exist 
although the servant or employee neither expects 
nor is entitled to any compensation. The test 
of such relationship is whether the alleged 
master or employer has the right to hire or 
discharge the servant or employee or exercise 
authority with respect to the manner and con- 
duct of the work to be performed.... Red Caps 
are usually engaged in much the same manner 
as are the services of respondent’s (Railway) 
employees generally, and Red Caps are under 
the general and continuing authority of the 
Station Master.... They are also subject to 
rules with respect to dress and manner of con- 
duct, and usually to a variety of other rules, 
for infractions of which they are subject to 
reprimand and dismissal.” 


Hight legal decisions of State or Federal 
Courts are cited in the judgment of the 
Commission which bear upon this question 
of status, and in which the reasons for decision 
in favour of employee status is in line with 
the above-quoted reasoning. 

In Booker v. Pennsylvania R. R. the point 
is squarely raised in the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania, as to the liability of the Rail- 
way for loss of baggage through the negligence 
of a Red Cap in the face of a defence alleg- 
ing that the Red Cap was not an employee 
but the plaintiff’s personal servant. It was 
held that employee status was established and 
that “the fact that a traveller gives a tip to a 
porter for courteous service in the carriage 
of his hand luggage does not make the 
porter his servant for whose negligence he is 
responsible... nor is it material that the 
R. R. Company has not filed tariffs covering 
the services of these porters. ..It does not 
file tariffs for their ushers, or the employees 
in their Bureau of Information or the many 
other attendants who furnish aid and assistance 
to travellers using their line, or are employed 
in connection with the facilities of transporta- 
tion which a well managed Railroad in large 
centres of population furnishes to the travelling 
public to expedite its own business, as well as 
for the convenience and accommodation of its 
patrons.” At this point this Board notes that 
the Schedule of Rates and Regulations of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway filed with us does 
not include Red Caps, nor does that of the 
Canadian National Railway, also filed. The 
reference in the latter, at page 125, means 
merely that the persons who framed this 
“Schedule of Rules governing working con- 
ditions and Rates of Pay” have agreed that 
the Schedule shall not apply to certain named 
workers or classes, amongst others, Red Cap 
messengers. 

The reasoning set forth by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its finding of “em- 
ployee status” appears to follow most exactly 
the cases upon the matter of Master and 
Servant which are to be found in our own 
legal texts, reference to some of which are 
hereinbefore set out. For the reason only 
that the Commission was dealing with a con- 
dition analogous to that with which this 
Board is faced, do we cite here the Commis- 
sion’s reasoning and its conclusion. 

Notwithstanding that the conclusion upon 
the evidence is that employee status is estab- 
lished by the Red Caps, it is questionable 
whether any necessity, or advisability, exists 
for any such elaborate agreement between 
the parties as is proposed. As to all general 
regulations as to shifts, working hours, dis- 
cipline, seniority, etc., the men and the Com- 
pany officials appear to have been getting 
along very smoothly under the memo of 
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understandings dated June 18, 1938, filed as 
Employees’ Exhibit No. 1. 

The question of determining and setting out 
a consistent and proper wage for these Red 
Caps at Toronto we might find difficult. The 
evidence shows: (1) the ten senior Red Caps 
at Toronto are being paid $33 per month; 
(2) the amount of wages paid to all Red 
Caps in the joint Terminal at Ottawa; (3) 
the wages paid to all Red Caps by the C.P.R. 
at Windsor Street Station, Montreal; and 
(4) the wages paid to all Red Caps by the 
C.N.R. at Bonaventure Station, Montreal. 
It is our view that all Red Caps at Toronto 
should at once be placed on an equal basis as 
hereinafter set out. 

It is true that the Board has no definite 
information as to earnings, even average 
earnings, in regard to individual Red Caps at 
Toronto, or in regard to them as a body, 
from tips. It is also true that such earnings 
are bound to be uncertain and fluctuating 
from day to day depending upon the extent of 
travel and upon the generosity of individual 
travellers. 

There can be no thought of recommending 
for this peculiar class of employees “a living 
wage,” in view of the fact that the tipping 
system cannot be abolished, unless a fixed 
charge for carrying luggage and parcels were 
adopted by the Company. According to the 
Schedule of Rates (both Railways) filed with 
us, call boys and messengers, without previous 
experience, are taken on at $45 per month. 
Baggagemen receive from $100 to $115 per 
month. These approximate figures are, of 
course, their only earnings; they cannot sup- 
plement their salary by tips from the public. 
Apparently it is necessary to have two selected 
Red Caps act as Captains and these should 
be paid Five Dollars per month more than 
the remainder of the ten senior Red Caps. 
Having in mind the continuance of the present 
right to receive tips from the public, at least 
a measure of justice will be done if the Com- 
pany pays to the force of Red Caps a mini- 
mum of $25 per month. We suggest that the 
regulations governing the Red Caps might be 
amended so as to make each and all of them 
in rotation lable for his fair share of work 
customarily done by the Red Caps for the 
Company, other than the carrying of hand 
baggage, but the sphere of such work should 
not be enlarged, without agreement, merely 
because of the awarding, by our Report, of 
this minimum basic wage. 

We are fully alive to the importance, from 
the point of view of industrial peace, which 
in these strenuous times is vitally important, 
of finding a solution to the problem sub- 
mitted to us, so well based in logic and reason 
that it may receive the support of both parties 


to the dispute. We see nothing in this dis- 
pute, after settlement of the question of 
status, which ought not to prove’capable of 
solution by negotiation between reasonable- 
minded representatives of both parties. Our 
best endeavours and our most sincere con- 
victions upon the matters submitted are set 
forth in the foregoing Report and Recom- 
mendations, which may be summarized as 
follows :— 


1. All Red Caps at Toronto Station have 
established their status as employees of 
Toronto Terminals Railway. 

2. The existing regulations contained in 
memo of understandings dated June 18, 
1988, with proper amendments which may 
be devised by agreement, are ample to 
cover working conditions. 

3. All Red Caps at Toronto should be paid 
a minimum basic wage of not less than 
$25 per month and their right to take tips 
or gratuities from the travelling public 
should remain as heretofore and unaffected 
by these findings. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) John T. Mulcahy, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) James Murdock, 
Representing Employees. 
June 1, 1940. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a dts- 
pute between The Torento Terminals Rail- 
way Co., Employer, and its Red Cap 
Messengers, Members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
Employees. 


To the Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Str,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by you in the above matter 
to enquire into the dispute between the said 
employer and certain of their employees com- 
menced its hearings at the City of Toronto on 
March 19, 1940, continuing on March 20, when 
the hearings were adjourned until April 16, on 
which date they again proceeded, as also on 
April 17, 18 and 19, and adjourned for further 
consideration until May 13, meeting on the 18th 
14th and 15th when the undersigned member of 
the Board was taken suddenly ill, and the 
sittings were resumed at the City of Ottawa 
on May 31 and June 2, when they were 
finally concluded. Unfortunately, the mem- 
bers of the Board have not been able to agree 
upon a unifogm report and this report is 
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brought in by the undersigned representative 
of the employers as a minority report. 

At the hearings the Railway Co. was repre- 
sented as follows:— 


The Toronto Terminals Railway Co. by 
J. F. Pringle and N. McMillan, General 
managers, and J. R. W. Ambrose, 
Superintendent; while the Red Caps 
were represented by Mr. F. H. Hall, 
Vice-President, and at the hearings of 
April 17 and later Mr. W. R. Rowe, 
General Chairman, also appeared. 


The representatives of both sides presented 
their case with great care and made submissions 
in answer and rebuttal on both sides and en- 
deavoured to place before the Board the 
issues with clarity, conciseness and good feel- 
ing generally. 

Two questions were at issue between the 
parties. First, as to the status existing between 
the Toronto Terminals Railway Company and 
the Red Caps, whether it constituted the 
relationship of employer and employee or that 
of concessionaires, and secondly, the rate of 
wages and working conditions to which the 
Red Caps would be entitled if the relation- 
ship of employer and employee was held to be 
established. 

It would appear that there are about 67 
Red Caps involved and that 10 of.these re- 
ceive a salary of $33 per month for services 
rendered by them to the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company involving the handling of 
wheel-chair cases, delivering bulletins to signal 
towers, delivering other messages and weather 
reports, paging and acting as shift captains and 
crew captains and in a supervisory capacity, 
all being in addition to their services as Red 
Caps and for which the stated remuneration 
was paid but for their Red Capping services 
they received their tips as do those who are 
unsalaried. The remaining 57 Red Caps have 
no duties which they perform for the Com- 
pany but only the personal service which they 
render to members of the travelling public 
who desire to avail themselves of their ser- 
vices and for which the sole remuneration is 
received from the travelling public who utilize 
their services. 

As to the first question involved, there is a 
clear-cut distinction between the ten men 
who are paid by the Railway Company for 
special services rendered to the Company for 
which they are paid $33 a month and the ser- 
vice rendered purely as Red Caps for which 
neither they nor any of the other Red Caps 
recelve any remuneration from the Company. 
It is admitted by the Red Caps that, up to 
the present at any rate, the relationship between 
the Company and* the Red Caps has not 
been that of employer and employee but the 


Red Caps have been in the position of con- 
cessionaires, holding a concession from the 
Toronto Terminals Railway’ Co. allowing 
them to enter on their premises under certain 
regulations for the purpose of rendering ser- 
vice to the travelling public resorting to the 
Terminals Railway Company’s premises for 
the purpose of dealing with their hand 
baggage and similar service which the travelling 
public might require them to render, and it is 


-now contended that this relationship, instead of 


being as heretofore the relationship of con- 
cessionaire and the grantors of such a con- 
cession, has now become the relationship of 
employer and employee. The existence of 
such a relationship of employer and employee 
has been from the first denied and repudiated 
by the Toronto Terminals Railway Co. and 
constitutes the main issue between the parties. 

It has been contended on behalf of the Red 


.Caps that the fact that a Board of Con- 


ciliation and Investigation had been granted 
by the Department of Labour on the ruling 
of the Minister of Justice for Canada was a 
finding in favour of the contention of the 
Red Caps, but I would certainly find that 
this is not a fact because, in the first place, 
the finding was only with reference to the 
right to grant a Board, and as 10 of the appli- 
cants were employees of the Railway Company 
in respect to the duties which they rendered 
outside of their concession as Red Caps, there 
was a right to grant a Board in respect to 
these employees in any event. But in addi- 
tion to this it was clearly acknowledged by 
the representatives of the Red Caps in their 
letter to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
dated October 30, 1939, that the employees’ 
status question is one to be passed on by a 
Board if one was established, so that admittedly 
the mere granting of a Board in this case is 
not in any way a finding in favour of the 
status of the Red Caps as employees and the 
ruling of the Minister of Justice does not in 
any way affect the merits of the question. 
Fortunately, the question of the classification 
and standing and rates of pay and_ other 
matters relating to the relationship of rail- 
road employees has been dealt with and is 
now governed by the provisions of the McAdoo 
Award and its amendments and extensions and 
this Award and its amendments were all 
adopted by Order in Council being Privy 
Council of Canada Number 1768, passed on 
the 15th day of July, 1918, and which adopted 
the Award commonly known as the McAdoo 
Award as the same might be from time to time 
amended or extended, and from the time of 
the adoption of this Award and its amend- 
ments and extensions it is legally binding upon 
all railroad employees and has never been in 
any way repealed and still forms the basis 
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upon which the whole question must be de- 
termined, as the McAdoo Award and this 
Order in Council and its regulations and inter- 
pretations so far as classification of employees, 
wages and terms of employment has from that 
time on formed the basis of railroad law, 
practice and procedure and the whole basis of 
classification of railroad employees, their rates 
of pay and the methods of carrying on their 
work have been fully covered by this Award 
and as long as the railroads in the United 
States continued under the administration of 
the United States Government authorities the 
practice in connection with the McAdoo Award 
and its interpretations was uniform in both 
countries and no amendments by statute or 
otherwise have since been made which in any 
way alter the law and practice in this respect 
so far as Canada is concerned, although in the 
United States when the United States Gov- 
ernment gave up the operation of the rail- 
roads the statutory amendments were passed 
in the nature of the Railway Labour Act, 
Fair Wage Act, which changed the whole law 
so far as the United States were concerned, 
while Canada remained as it had been. 

The question of the standing of the Red 
Caps under the provisions of the McAdoo 
Award came up squarely for decision and 
under Interpretation Number 8 to Supple- 
ment Number 7 to General Order 27 of the 
United States Railroad Administration, which 
General Order had been adopted by Order in 
Council and by order of the War Board in 
Canada, the following question was submitted 
to the Railroad Administration as to the ques- 
tion of the standing of Red Caps in 1919: 

“Question 6—Do station employees known 
as Red Caps come under the provisions of 
Section “C,” Article 17? Decision: The ser- 
vice performed by Red Caps is personal ser- 
vice not a part of the duty of the carrier. 
Therefore neither General Order Number 27 
nor Supplement Number 7 apply to them.” 

So that it was clearly held that they do not 
come within any of the classifications which 
they would otherwise come under and that 
they were performing a personal service to the 
travelling public altogether aside from the 
duty of the carrier and that therefore the 
McAdoo Award did not apply to them. 

While this interpretation was dated after 
the Order in Council adopting the McAdoo 
Award, it was an interpretation of the Award 
as adopted and was recognized as one of the 
amendments and interpretations of the Mc- 
Adoo Award as approved of by Canadian 
Order in Council and has constituted the 
authority of the Railroad companies to deal 
with Red Caps as rendering a personal service 
not part of the duties of a carrier and there- 
fore one for which the railroad companies are 


not in any way responsible and were thus held 
not to be employees within the meaning of 
the McAdoo Award and its amendments. No 
change has been made in this decision, which 
has always been observed in Canada and has 
been recognized by both the railroad com- 
panies and the labour organizations as being 
the law applicable to the case of Red Caps. 
There was put in an agreement between the 
Canadian National Railways, Central Region, 
and the Union then representing the clerks and 
other classes of station employees as set out. 
This Union would naturally have been the 
Union to which the classification of Red Caps 
would belong had they been within the mean- 
ing of the Award, but at page 125 of the 
Agreement it states that it does not apply to 
individuals who only devote a portion of their 
time to the service of the railroads or indi- 
viduals performing a personal service not part 
of the duty of the railroads such as Red Caps, 
travellers’ aides, etc, so that this interpre- 
tation of the McAdoo Award has been fully 
recognized by organized labour, and in my 
opinion this interpretation is law in Canada 
and binding upon the railroad companies and 
in my opinion the unpaid Red Cap is excluded 
from any benefit of the provisions of the 
McAdoo Award and does not belong to any 
classification of labour under the McAdoo 
Award and is held to be performing services of 
a purely personal nature for the benefit of such 
members of the travelling public who employ 
them. It would appear to me that we are 
bound by the provisions of the McAdoo Award 
and its interpretations and that this is con- 
clusive on the question of whether the Red 
Caps are employees or not and any reference 
to ordinary definitions of employees or law 
relating to employees other than those who 
are under the provisions of the McAdoo Award 
are not at all applicable nor do they have 
any bearing in my opinion on the question of 
whether the position of employer and employee 
exists, as this has been decided by the inter- 
pretation placed upon the McAdoo Award 
and which is in force. 

The reason, in my opinion, why the question 
is now raised is twofold. In the first place, 
in 1988 there was a change of the Red Caps 
from one Union to another and while as mem- 
bers of the old Union they made satisfactory 
settlement of various points of difference, when 
they joined an entirely new Union it was 
necessary to show that the new Union was 
able to do more than the old one for them, 
but in addition to that the main argument of 
the Red Caps is founded on a ruling made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States in Ex Parte No. 72, which 
purports to hold that Red Caps come within 
the definition of employee as contained in 
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paragraph 5 of Section 1 of the United States 
Railway Labour Act. This statute is not in 
force in the Dominion of Canada and by its 
terms it gives to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the right to decide’by order who 
shall be deemed an employee within the 
meaning of the Railway Labour Act of the 
United States and this decision which is cited 
by the applicants as the main support of their 
contention is a decision given by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in pursuance of 
the express terms of their Railway Labour Act 
authorizing them to make such a decision. No 
such statute is in force in Canada and there- 
fore this decision is a decision under the special 
United States statute not in force here and in 
direct contradiction of the rule of the United 
States Railway Administration under the 
McAdoo Award, which is in force here. It is 
admitted in the submission of the Red Caps 
that this decision has no legal bearing in 
Canada but they proceed to ask that. this 
Board recognize it as a precedent and as 
a decision on the principle involved, which is 
really asking the Board to govern themselves 
by a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States under a 
statute which is not in force in Canada and 
has no legal effect, but indirectly they desire 
to have it applied as a precedent and thus 
do away with the interpretation of the McAdoo 
Award, which is in force in Canada to the 
contrary. ~ 

I would hold most strongly that this 
decision is a decision based upon the express 
provisions of a United States statute which 
admittedly has no effect in Canada and that 
it cannot indirectly be used as a precedent to 
base upon it a decision of this Board. Other- 
wise it would be giving effect to a United 
States law which is not in force here and 
would be a method of introducing modern 
United States labour legislation into Canada 
contrary to the provisions of the Order in 
Council adopting the McAdoo Award. It 
would therefore appear to me very clear that 
the McAdoo Award as adopted by Canadian 
Order in Council settles the question of the 
status of the unpaid Red Cap completely and 
decides that he is performing a personal ser- 
vice to the members of the travelling public 
employing him altogether aside of any classi- 
fication of railroad employees, 

This ex parte order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the main contention upon 
which the applicants founded their contentions, 
although they set up 26 reasons which they 
say should be considered by the Board in 
coming to their conclusion. One of these is 
that they have to sign the Company’s official 
employment application form and considerable 
stress is placed upon this feature by the 


majority report. But I do not think there is 
anything conclusive in this because admittedly 
the Red Caps were not recognized as em- 
ployees and any such status was denied by 
the Company and therefore it could not have 
the effect of making them employees where 
both the railroad companies denied any such 
relationship as being established and the 
employees admit no such relationship was 
established. But in addition I accept the ex- 
planation of the Terminal Railways Company 
that this form was used because there were 
so few applicants for the position of Red 
Caps that they had no special form of appli- 
cation for Red Caps and as the ordinary form 
of application contained the questions and 
information which they desired to obtain, they 
simply used it without question. Sometimes 
there would not be more than one application 
in a year and really it had no effect one way 
or the other. 


It is quite true that in granting any con- 
cession involving dealings with the travelling 
public rules must be laid down with respect 
to the dealing of the concessionaires with the 
public and they must qualify themselves to 
be able to effectively carry out the require- 
ments of the concession which is given them 
and for the purpose of assisting the travelling 
public a uniform -was required and supplied. 
Also at the request of the Red Caps, various 
regulations have been made with reference to 
the principle of seniority and the filling of 
vacancies and various concessions were made 
such as free medical service, to make the con- 
cession more attractive to the Red Caps. 


It was said that they were also entitled to 
workmen’s compensation, which indicated that 
they were workmen. In this connection, of 
course, in spite of the objections of the rail- 
road companies the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board held that they were entitled to com- 
pensation and as there is no appeal from their 
decision the company simply had to carry it 
out, an arbitrary decision of the Board from 
which there is no appeal. 

Attendance at class instructions, to give 
them a knowledge of the movement of trains 
and so forth, is a reasonable requirement to be 
demanded from any person who desires to 
exercise the concession granted and that they 
can be disciplined for the purpose of seeing 
that regulations made are carried out is a 
reasonable requirement after allowing them to 
become concessionaires and is not at all con- 
clusive as to their being employees. The same 
provisions apply to employes of the news 
agencies selling magazines and candy on the 
trains, who must observe the rules of conduct 
laid down by the railroad companies and are 
subject to suspension at the railroad’s request 
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if they do not carry out these regulations and 
treat the public with courtesy and decency. 

I cannot find anything in the 26 reasons 
given which would establish the relationship 
of employer and employee between the 
Terminals Railway Co. and the Red Caps. 
The Terminals Railway Company simply 
have to provide the public with the facilities 
for carrying out the contracts of the various 
railroad companies using the station and there 
is no duty undertaken by the railway com- 
panies issuing tickets to travellers to take any 
responsbility in connection with their 
hand baggage or the carrying of it to and 
from the trains and therefore this is not one 
of the obligations which the Terminals Rail- 
way Company have any legal obligation to 
undertake so far as the travelling public is con- 
cerned or so far as 1s necessary to carry out 
their obligations to the railway companies. 

Any suggestion made at the hearing as to 
the extra costs which would be put upon the 
general public by a change in the status of the 
Red Caps by which they would become en- 
titled to a regular wage in addition to their fees 
which are paid them by the public was rather 
derided and the employees stated that that 
was always the cry raised when any increase 
was asked for but when an order was made the 
money was always forthcoming. But to my 
mind it is rather a serious question, as it was 
stated in evidence, that it would cost an addi- 
tional forty thousand dollars to place the Red 
Caps upon an average wage basis in addition 
to their tips and if any such charge were 
assumed it would mean that, so far as the 
Canadian National Railway at least was con- 
cerned, it would have to be paid by the 
general public instead of by the travelling 
individual who desired to avail himself of 
the service of the Red Cap and clearly this 
traveller has no right to demand this service 
on his contract with the railroad companies, 
so it’ would be adding to the deficit of the 
Canadian National Railroad Company to the 
extent of their share of this additional $40,000 
and would also take from the shareholders of 
the C.P.R., and ultimately the general public 
in the same way, their share of the costs and 
in my opinion there is no justification what- 
ever for asking the general public to pay any 
costs of rendering a service to such members 
of the travelling public as desire to avail them- 
selves of the services of a Red Cap who is 
given the concession to be on the platform of 
the railway companies and perform such ser- 
vice to any member of the travelling public. 

The applicants cite practice at other rail- 
road centres but I would consider that each 
particular case must be dealt with on its 
own merits and that without knowing all the 
facts in connection with the employment of 


Red Caps at Montreal and Ottawa and 
Quebec, it would not be proper to apply the 
experience there to the Red Caps at Toronto, 
who have for many years continued to carry 
on their concessions with satisfaction and 
apparent contentment and I think that our 
decision should be confined to the conditions 
existing at the Union Station in the City of 
Toronto and should not go into conditions 
existing in other terminals on which we have 
no definite information as to the different 
conditions existing. 

It would appear to me, therefore, on the 
first branch of the case that the status of the 
unpaid Red Caps at Toronto Union Station is 
clearly governed by the provisions of the 
McAdoo Award and its interpretations and 
that these Red Caps are simply performing a 
personal service to such members of the 
travelling public as employ them and are not 
members of any classification of employees of 
the railroad ¢ompanies within the meaning of 
the McAdoo ‘Award and that the relationship 
of employer and employee does not exist 
between them and the Toronto Terminals Rail- 
way Company. Having come to this con- 
clusion, on the second question as to the rates 
of wages and working conditions of the Red 
Caps, there is no necessity to go into the 
matter as they are not entitled to consideration 
as employees in my opinion and therefore not 
entitled to any rate of wages from the 
Terminals Railway Company but I do want 
to draw particular attention to the fact that 
there was an entire suppression by the Red 
Caps of any information as to their earnings 
and no evidence whatever was given as to 
what their earnings were or that they were 
not drawing a fair living wage and no case 
whatever was made out for an _ increased 
remuneration and any such finding by a 
majority of this Board is made entirely without 
any evidence to support it because the appli- 
cants did not file one tittle of evidence as to 
their earnings or as to their not having a fair 
living wage. And I would not consider that 
there is any justification whatever for the 
granting of a monthly wage to these Red Caps 
in addition to their tips. The allegations made 
by the Red Caps in their original submission 
that their status approaches that of peonage 
and that the employees did not get enough 
money to maintain themselves and _ their 
families in a state of health and decency and 
that it is truly a disgraceful state of affairs 
is not in my opinion borne out by the evidence 
placed before the Board. On the contrary, it 
would appear that the Red Caps have a very 
honourable and creditable history. That their 
relations both with the travelling public and 
with the Company have been of the best over 
a long period of years and that the Red Caps. 
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have stayed by their concession and continue 
to hold their positions, some for over thirty 
years and the majority for over nine or ten 
years, and that there are practically no resigni- 
tions from the force although the Red Caps 
are free at any time to give up their con- 
cessions and seek other employment but on 
the contrary there have been practically no 
resignations from the service for years, any 
change of employment being for the purpose 
of advancement in the railway service in other 
branches and there has been no great desire 
manifested as shown by the positions open 
to the Red Caps to tender on to change their 
position, and through the years the Toronto 
Terminals Railway have given these con- 
cessionaires privileges such as free medical 
service, seniority standing and other advan- 
tages intended to make the concessions which 
they enjoy as attractive as possible and to 


enable them to have a definite standing which 
would be appreciated and valued by them and 
it appears to me that the applicants should 
consider very carefully before attempting to 
change a relationship which has existed so 
many years and has resulted in receiving suffi- 
cient earnings at least to make the concession 
attractive. Under all the circumstances, it is 
my opinion that any change in the present 
status would not be in the best*interests of the 
Red Caps. On the contrary, such a change 
might necessitate other methods of operating 
which, as in the United States, would be less 
satisfactory to the men than is presently the 
case. , 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 6th day of June, A.D. 
1940. 


(Signed) V.A. Sinclair. 


Report of Board in Dispute between The Teck-Hughes Gold 
Mines, Limited, and Its Employees 


The report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between The Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, 
Ltd., and its underground miners, millmen, 
etc., at Kirkland Lake, Ont., was received in 
the Department of Labour on June 8. The 
report is unanimous, except for a rider by 
Mr. .G. C. Bateman, the member nominated 
by the company, in which he dissents from the 
findings of the other members, Honourable 
Mr. Justice W. M. Martin, chairman, and Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., the employees’ nominee, 
on the subject of union recognition. 

The text of the report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and re differences between 
the Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, Limited, 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, and its under- 
ground miners, millmen, mechanics, surface 
workers, steel sharpeners, hoistmen, cage 


tenders. 
I 


1. On November 28, 1939, an application was 
made to the Department of Labour by John 
R. Bland and Ernest Fisher, employees of 
The Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, Limited, for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, R.S.C. 1927, Chapter 112. In the applica- 
tion it is stated that 510 out of 628 employees 
signed a petition authorizing Kirkland Lake 
Local 240 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, to represent the 
employees in negotiating with the manage- 
ment of the mine for an increase in wages of 


at least 15 cents per hour to compensate for 
an alleged increase in the cost of living; it 
is also stated in the application that at a 
meeting of the employees a motion was passed 
for the taking of a strike vote, that a strike 
vote was taken, with the result that 332 voted 
in favour of the strike, 68 against, and there 
were eighteen spoiled ballots. Following the 
strike vote a meeting of the employees was 
convened when J. R. Bland and Ernest Fisher 
were authorized to apply for a Board of Con- 
ciliation. 

2. It appears that following the signing 
of the petition authorizing Kirkland Lake 
Union No. 240 to negotiate the matter of an 
increase in wages, a committee of the Union, 
consisting of T. Church and N. Rozok, inter- 
viewed Mr. J. G. McMillan, the Superintendent 
of The Teck-Hughes Gold Mines Limited, and 
asked him to arrange for a meeting of the 
management with a Committee chosen by the 
employees. Mr. McMillan advised the Com- 
mittee that he would submit the matter to 
the Board of Directors and would later inform 
them of the decision of the Board. Subse- 
quently, Mr. McMillan advised the commit- 
tee that the Board of Directors declined to 
negotiate the matter of wages with a com- 
mittee of the Kirkland Lake Local No. 240. 


3. Mr. McMillan, the Superintendent of the 
mine, on receipt of a copy of the application 
for the appointment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion, wrote the Department of Labour on 
December 7, 1939, stating that Local 240 repre- 
sented only a small minority of the employees 
and that the petition circulated was merely 
a request for an increase in wages. Mr. Mc- 
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Millan also stated in the letter of December 
7, that on November 11 he received a telegram 
from the Deputy Minister of Labour in which 
a telegram from T. Church was quoted as 
follows: 

Teck Hughes Mines refuse to meet Union Com- 
mittee elected by majority of Teck Hughes 
Miners. Unless attitude of Company changes 
strike vote will be taken Sunday 12th. 
According to Mr. McMillan, the meeting on 
Sunday, 12th November, was so poorly attended 
that it was postponed for a week. At a 
subsequent meeting a strike vote was decided 
upon and during two days some of the leaders 
of the Union stood on the highway crossing 
the Company’s property with a ballot box 
and solicited the employees to vote as the 
shifts went on and off work. On Sunday, 
November 26, a meeting was held to hear 
the result of the vote, and the result of the 
vote was announced as 332 for a strike, 68 
against, with 18 spoiled ballots. Mr. Mc- 
Millan complained in the letter of December 
7, that during the time of the circulation of the 
petition and the taking of the vote mistruths 
were circulated in regard to the earnings of 
the Company, both verbally and by means of 
printed posters. He stated his opinion that 
the ballot was not a proper one and that the 
Union had, in reality, no majority. 

4. Following the receipt of Mr. McMillan’s 
letter it was decided by the Department of 
Labour to take an independent strike vote, 
and on January 23, 1940, the Deputy 
Minister of Labour wrote Mr. McMillan with 
respect to the application for the Board of 
Conciliation and asked that a list of the em- 
ployees be provided the Department. On 
January 31, 1940, 47 employees, including the 
said Bland and Fisher, were dismissed by the 
management of the mine, and on the same day 
a telegram was dispatched to the Deputy 
Minister by the Union secretary complaining 
of the dismissal and alleged discrimination. 
The Deputy Minister, on February 1, 1940, 
wired Mr. McMillan pointing out the serious- 
ness of the situation caused by the dismissal of 
the men at the time, and stated that it might 
necessitate the establishment of a Board at 
once without taking a preliminary ballot. The 
Deputy Minister also made reference to the 
letter he had addressed to Mr. McMillan on 
December 23, 1939, and to which apparently 
no reply had been received on February 
1, 1940. On receipt of the telegram Mr. 
McMillan at once wired the Deputy Minister 
stating that “lists as requested were mailed 
to-day,” and that tonnage had been reduced 
and 50 “least efficient men” had been paid off. 
On February 7, a strike vote was taken by 
the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The ballot used was in the 
following form: 
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Failing an adjustment of the dispute 
now existing or a reference thereof by YES 
the Minister of Labour to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation I hereby NO 


authorize the calling of a strike. 


5. The result of the vote was that 383 
voted to strike failing an adjustment of the 
dispute or the appointment of a Board, 247 
voted “No” and there were two spoiled 
ballots. Six hundred and _ thirty-two em- 
ployees voted out of a total of 657 eligible 
to vote. The Superintendent of the mine 
complains that as soon as the ballot was 
arranged for, a house to house canvass of the 
employees was conducted by Union leaders 
and that the employees were told, in some 
instances, that they were not voting for a 
strike but for a Conciliation Board and that 
the Government wanted the employees to vote 
“Yes” so that an investigation could be held. 
It is impossible to express an opinion from any 
information placed before the Board as to 
what was said by Union leaders in canvassing 
the employees; indeed the most thorough 
inquiry would, in all probability, result in 
doubt as to what was said on the occasion of 
the canvass of any individual. It was stated, 
however, that small notices were posted by 
some person or persons unknown on ladders 
and other places in the mine. One of these 
notices written in pencil was filed with the 
Board. It contained the following statement: 
“Don’t be fooled by this, you are voting for a 
Conciliation Board not a strike.” The repre- 
sentatives of the Union disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of these notices. The statement in the 
notice was, however, misleading and might 
have influenced employees to vote “Yes” and 
in favour of a strike by centering their atten- 
tion on the Board of Conciliation. How far the 
employees were influenced by the notices or 
the deceptive propaganda alleged to have 
been carried on during the canvass cannot be 
ascertained. The meaning of the question 
submitted on the ballot is plain; each voter 
was asked whether he would or would not 
authorize a strike failing either the adjust- 
ment of the dispute or a reference of the dis- 
pute by the Minister of Labour to a Board 
of Conciliation, and as before stated 383 
voted “Yes” and 247 voted “No.” As a re- 
sult the Minister of Labour, on February 26, 
appointed a Board of Conciliation to consider 
the dispute, and instructiqgns were issued to 
the Board to deal with the matter of the 
discharge of 47 employees, along with the sub- 
jects in dispute referred to in the application 
of November 28, 1939, namely: 

(1) The recognition of the Union. 
(2) The matter’ of wages. 


6. On the arrival of the Board at Kirkland 
Lake on March 6, it was considered ad- 
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visable to deal first with the discharge of the 
employees before proceeding with the other 
matters in dispute. The employees were 
represented by T. Church, John R. Bland and 
Ernest Fisher, and Mr. McMillan was present 
representing The Teck-Hughes. Gold Mines 
Limited. The representatives of the em- 
ployees complained that the 47 men were 
dismissed on January 31, 1940, without notice, 
and with resulting hardship in many cases, 
and that in most cases no reason was given; 
it was, however, admitted that in some cases 
“reduction in tonnage” was given as the 
reason for dismissal. Mr. Church stated that 
in the opinion of the employees the dismissals 
were for the purpose of getting rid of men 
who were active in Union organization and 
with the object of intimidating other em- 
ployees and preventing them from becoming 
members of the Union. It was also pointed 
out that the dismissals were made at a time 
when they would be likely to influence the 
employees in connection with the vote which 
was pending and which was to be taken by 
the Department of Labour in order to ascer- 
tain the will of the employees with respect 
to a strike. Complaint was also made that in 
selecting the men for dismissal the principle 
of seniority was not followed and that in a 
number of cases the vacancies caused were 
filled by men who were junior in point of 
service to these dismissed and who were 
either non-Union or non-active Union men. 
The Board was asked to at once arrange for 
the re-instatement of the men discharged and 
for proper recompense for the time lost by 
them by reason of the dismissals. 


7. Mr. McMillan, the Superintendent of the 
Mine, informed the Board that the dismissals 
were an economic necessity because of certain 
reductions in tonnage which had been put in 
effect by the management. He pointed out 
that in 1934 tonnage was reduced from 1,350 
to 1,000 tons per day, and that in July, 
1939, it was decided to make a further re- 
duction of 100 tons per day and that such 
reduction came into effect on September 1, 
1939, necessitating a reduction of 48 in the 
number of employees; that only 16 were laid 
off at the time because it was thought that 
enlistment in the Army would take care of 
the necessary number; that only 6 enlisted but 
no further reduction was made. <A _ few 
months later another reduction of 100 tons 
per day was decided upon, effective February 
1, 1940 and 47 men, the normal complement 
of such reduction, were laid off. Mr. Mc- 
Millan made the following explanation of the 
need for the reduction in tonnage— 

“Mining operations were commenced in 


1913 but for a number of years were con- 
ducted at a loss. In 1921 high grade ore was 


encountered and from that date the mine was 
rapidly developed. Indications were for a 
long and profitable operation but develop- 
ment of the lowest levels was disappointing. 
The maximum tonnage and profit were reached 
in 1931 and 1932 but from then on tonnage, 
profit, ounce production and average value 
per ton showed steady decline. During the 
ten years from 1930 to 1939, inclusive, mine 
profit declined to one-third, ounces of gold 
per ton treated decreased from -769 to -248, 
and despite an increase of 70 per cent in the 
price of gold the dollar value per ton of ore 
treated decreased from $15.90 to $8.75. 
During this period there was not a corres- 
ponding decrease in tonnage of ore treated 
because of the re-treatment of old tailings in 
the years 1935 to 1938, inclusive, and also 
because the increase in the price of gold 
brought within the realm of profitable pro- 
duction large tonnages of ore which were not 
profitable at the old price. In many mines, 
including Teck Hughes, the payable ore was 
not confined within clearly defined limits but 
gradually faded into the walls; stopes were 
therefore worked to economic walls or to the 
limits of payability. When the stopes were 
abandoned there was left in the walls ore of 
too low a grade to mine. Over a period of 
time this material sluffed from the walls and 
large tonnages dropped into empty stopes. 
With the increase in the price of gold sub- 
stantial parts of this material came within 
the limits of payability and the stopes were 
accordingly worked again, and this continued 
so long as there was hope of profit. 

“During 1939 it was realized that some of 
these sources of ore had become exhausted. 
The mine as a whole had been on the decline 
for a number of years and the tonnage lost 
could not be made up. The only solution was 
to reduce tonnage and consequently the 
number of men employed. Reductions in 
tonnage were accordingly made effective on 
September 1, 1939, and February 1, 1940, 
followed by the reduction in employees as 
before stated. The financial statements of 
the Company for the quarters ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1939, and February 29, 1940, indicated 
that the action of the Board of Directors in 
reducing the tonnage of low grade ore 
treated, if profit is taken as the criterion, has 
proven to be wise. The dollar value per 
ton for the quarter ending November 30, 
1939, was $10.09 for the quarter ending 
February 1, 1940, was $10.55, which amounts 
are considerably in excess of $8.75, the dollar 
value per ton in the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1939.” 


8. Mr. McMillan also stated that he in- 
structed the mine superintendent in laying off 
the necessary number of men to select the 
least efficient for dismissal. Ten of the 
men dismissed appeared before the Board, in- 
cluding Bland and Fisher who signed the 
application, and all ten were members of the 
Union. According to Bland, who is the 
President of the Union, 34 of those dismissed 
were Union men, while 13 were not members 
of the Union. Considering all the circum- 
stances, the method and time of dismissal and 
the number of Union members dismissed, in- 
cluding Bland and Fisher, it is not surprising 
that some of the employees were of the 
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opinion ‘that at least some of those dis- 
charged had been dismissed because they were 
members of and active in the Union. It may 
well be that in some cases the management 
was influenced in making the selection by 
the fact that certain men were active in 
organization matters because Mr. McMillan 
stated that Union activities in the plant were 
interfering with production. In certain cases 
where it was contended by the representatives 
of the men that there was nothing in the 
man’s record to warrant his being laid off and 
that the only reason for dismissal was Union 
activity, information was presented to the 
Board which indicated that the man in 
question was not as efficient as it was 
claimed; in some instances the management 
might reasonably have selected the men for 
dismissal on the grounds of inefficiency or 
some neglect of duty. As to the great majority 
of those dismissed, however, no effort was made 
to show that there was any ground for con- 
sidering them inefficient. In fairness to the 
management, however, it should be stated that 
Mr. McMillan said that he did not desire to 
go into details with respect to many of the 
men. 

9. The right of the Board of Directors in 
deciding to reduce tonnage on September 1, 
1939, and again on February 1, 1940, cannot 
be questioned; it was their right to so decide 
if, in their opinion, such action was necessary 
for the profitable operation of the mine, and 
if, as an unfortunate result of such decision it 
became necessary to reduce the number of 
employees, the management could not reason- 
ably be expected to do otherwise than to take 
such action. The representatives of the em- 
ployees, however, complained that seniority 
was not respected in selecting the men for dis- 
missal and that senior men were dismissed 
and replaced by men junior to them. They 
also complained that there was discrimination 
on account of Trade Union activity. Seniority 
is, of course, an important consideration and 
should apply whenever possible. While, as 
before stated, the Board of Directors acted 
within their rights in deciding to reduce 
tonnage and in making the consequent neces- 
sary dismissals, their action in selecting Febru- 
ary 1, 1940, for carrying out the plan was ill- 
advised. At that time a Committee of the 
Union had asked the management to meet it 
and negotiate in regard to an increase in 
wages, and the request had been refused; a 
strike vote had been taken and carried by a 
majority of 332 to 68 with 18 spoiled ballots; 
an application had been made to the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the appointment of a 
Board of Conciliation and the Department was 
preparing to take an independent strike vote. 
It seems obvious that the dismissal of 47 men 


under these circumstances and the inclusion 
among them of the two men who signed the 
application for the appointment of the Board 
(and in addition a large percentage of Union 
members) would not tend to bring about a 
settlement of the matters in dispute; on the 
contrary it would only tend to increase the 
tension which already existed. 

10. After ascertaining the facts the Board 
was of the opinion that an effort should be 
made to obtain the reinstatement of at least 
some of the men discharged. The Board 
accordingly then suggested to the representa- 
tives of the employees and to the company 
management that six of the men, including 
Bland and Fisher, be reinstated at once, the 
other four to be selected by Mr. McMillan, 
the superintendent. This proposal was carried 
out—of the 47 men dismissed, nine, including 
Bland and Fisher, have since been reinstated 
and the Board is informed by the Company 
that others will be re-employed as new men 
are required. Some of the men, we are in- 
formed, have left the locality. Some, it was 
acknowledged, would be properly included 
in the lay-off. Having regard to the fact that 
a reduction in tonnage is a management pre- 
rogative and having regard to the fact that 
it is impossible accurately to ascertain which, 
or how many, of the remainder were included 
in the lay-off because of their Trade Union 
activity, the Board finds it difficult, if not 1m- 
possible, to make any specific recommendation 
with respect to any of the 47 not yet rein- 
stated. The Board does, however, recommend 
that in respect to lay-off or rehiring a plan 
or basis should be worked out which will give 
due regard to the principle of seniority. 


II 


1. Local Union 240 is a local of Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, a C.1.0. affiliate, with headquarters at 
Denver in the State of Colorado. The In- 
ternational Union is the successor of the 
Western Federation of Miners which was 
organized in 1898 under the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and was confined largely to 
the Western States. In 1916 the name “West- 
ern Federation of Miners” was changed to the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. In 1936 the American Federation 
of Labour suspended, and in 1987 expelled, 
certain Unions, among them the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
then an affiliate of the Committee now known 
as the Congress of Industrial Organization. 
The Board was informed by one, Alec Cashin, 
an International representative of the Union, 
who resides in the State of Connecticut, that 
the Union has 52,000 members in North 
America. District Number 8 has been formed 
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for the Province of Ontario and a board mem- 
ber, who must be a bona fide resident of the 
District is chosen by the Union Members of 
the District. Mr. T, Church, who was Secre- 
tary of Local 240 for several years, is the 
representative for District 8 on the Board of 
the International. In addition to Local 240 
at Kirkland Lake it appears that Locals 241 
and 242 have been organized at Timmins and 
Sudbury respectively. 

2. The management of the Teck Hughes 
Gold Mines, Limited, presented objections to 
extending recognition to Local Union 240, 
which objections are summarized by the Com- 
pany as follows: 

“(a) To the best of our knowledge and belief, 
the local Union, since its inception, has been 
largely dominated by the Communist arty 

(6) Local 240 ds a local of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
which, in turn, is part of the American Labour 
oraganization known as the C.1.0. Our obser- 
vations of the methods and tactics of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers in Ontario and other provinces leads 
to the belief that it is an organization in which 
little confidence can be placed. 

(c) The ‘tactics of the local Union in its 
organizing campaign during the past few years 
leads us to the conclusion that untrue statements 
have been knowingly and deliberately circulated 
with a view to creating dissatisfaction among 
our employees.” 

3. As to (a)—The belief that the Local 
Union has been largely dominated by the 
Communist Party and that some of the local 
leaders in the Union are active in the Com- 
munist Party is very largely founded upon 
the political activities of T. Church, former 
Secretary of the local and now International 
Board member for District 8, and upon news- 
paper editorials. Church was a candidate for 
the Ontario Legislature in the general elec- 
tions of 1987. In an editorial which appeared 
in the Toronto Globe & Mail of September 
27, 1937, it was stated that at a district Com- 
munist convention at Timmins on September 
4-6, 1937, he was endorsed as a party candi- 
date and instructed to stand as a Farmer- 
Labour candidate, and that Alderman Stewart 
Smith, of Toronto, was present at the con- 
vention, representing the Communist Party 
Centre; that certain Communists were chosen 
members of the election Committee, namely— 
Jack Gillibanks, District Organizer for the 
Communist Party in Northern Ontario, Wm. 
Rogers and Wm. Dickey, both Communist 
organizers, and that $2,000 was allotted to 
“Comrade Church” by the Communist Party 
Centre. It was also asserted in the Globe & 
Mail editorial that subsequently Church was 
chosen candidate at a Farmer-Labour conven- 
tion and that this convention consisted of 
delegates from Unions, Clubs, Language 
organizations and _ political organizations, the 
majority of whom were Communists. 
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Church was also a candidate for Parliament 
for the constituency of Temiskaming at the 
general elections of March 26, 1940. The 
Timmins Daily Press, in its issue of September 
19, 1939, stated in reference to a meeting held 
in Timmins on the preceding Sunday evening, 
which was called to discuss the “attitude of 
labour in the War,” that the chief speaker, 
Mr. Church, stated “it is foolish to fight for 
democracy when we have not democracy at 
home.” The editorial also stated that Church 
has had the full backing of the Communist 
Party since he entered public life, that his 
election to the Teck Council was backed by 
the Communist Party, and that his proposed 
candidacy in the next Federal election had 
been given the blessing of the same body. 


If it is assumed that the statements con- 
tained in these editorials are true they do not 
establish that Church is a Communist; all that 
can be said is that he has had the support 
of the Communists and the Communist Party 
Centre and that he has been unfortunate in his 
associations and careless in some of his re- 
marks. It is not an unusual thing for candi- 
dates for election to accept the support of any 
elector or organization. Church has twice 
been elected a member of Teck Council, and 
at the present time is Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of that Council. In the Pro- 
vincial election of 1937 he secured 6,500 
votes, a number which compared very favour- 
ably with the number of votes secured by 
two other candidates and in the Federal 
election of March 26, 1940, he received a 
very substantial vote. All who supported him 
on these various occasions were not Com- 
munists; he must have had the support of 
many other citizens. 


Church himself stated very definitely to 
the Board that he is not a Communist, and he 
also said that he did not know whether there 
were any Communists on the Executive of 
Local Union 240 or not. John R. Bland, who 
is now the President of Local No. 240, in- 
formed the Board that he was born in the 
County of Cumberland, England, that he was 
not a communist and had no sympathy what- 
ever with Communistic doctrine and that 
before he joined the Union he made careful 
inquiry about Church and others interested in 
the Union and was satisfied, as a result of his 
inquiry, that none of them were Communists. - 
There are eleven members of the Executive 
of the Union, and Bland stated that it ig his 
belief that there is not a Communist among 
them. 


So far as the personnel of the Local Union 
is concerned it does not appear that there is 
sufficient reason for concluding that it is not 
a proper body to be dealt with by the mine 
management. 
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4. As to (b)—The management states that 
the methods and tactics of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in 
Ontario and other Provinces leads to the 
belief that little confidence can be placed in 
it. It is alleged that the C.1.O. has, on many 
occasions, been indicated as having direct 
Communist affiliations, and reference is made 
to the statement of Ben Gitlow, a former 
leader of the Communist Party in the United 
States, before the Dies Commitee investi- 
gating Un-American activities, that the Com- 
munist Party “was instrumental in a very 
large degree” in the establishment of the 
C.I.0. It should be stated, however, that 
while the Dies Committee in the report made 
to Congress early in 1940, named three Unions 
in the United States as having association with 
Communist activities and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers was 
not one of them. It is a fact that affiliates of 
the C.1.0. have won very large support in the 
United States and have received very wide 
recognition by industries. Some of the largest 
employers of labour have made agreements 
with these Unions; a very recent example is 
that of the American Brass Co. of Connecti- 
cut, which entered into an agreement with 
Local 423 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Reference is made by the Company to the 
policy of the Communist Party in Canada, as 
evidenced by articles appearing in The Worker 
now replaced by The Clarion, which has 
recently been suppressed. The Worker in 
its issue of July 25, 1935, reported the Cana- 
dian delegate to the Third International at 
Moscow as saying “from a narrow sect the 
party in Canada has developed since 1930 
into the leadership of 90 per cent of all 
strikes. The strike movement last year by 
Government figures involved 585,000 workers, 
four times the number in 1980. The Cana- 
dian Party has led and stimulated great 
hunger marches and local actions of the unem- 
ployed including the seizure of trains—”. 
Statements contained in The Worker, how- 
ever, are applicable to all Trade Unions; The 
Communist Party boasts of its activities in 
all labour disputes no matter what Trade 
Union is involved. Such statements are of 
little value in an inquiry as to the character 
and policy of a particular Trade Union unless 
some connection is established between the 
Union and the Communist Party. 

The Board is informed that C.I.O. affiliates 
in Canada have a considerable number of 
members extending over many industries. So 
far as appears, the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers has not yet 
received recognition in Canada. Reference 
was made to the recent strike in the Pioneer 


Gold Mine in British Columbia. In that case 
Local Union 303 of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers went on 
strike in violation of the provisions of the 
“Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act,” 
a Provincial Statute, and the President of the 
Local Union and his associates were fined for 
having declared a strike in contravention of 
the Statute. The Mine was closed from 
October 8, 1989, to March 8, 1940, with a loss 
of five months’ production and five months’ 
wages to the employees. While the tactics 
which appear to have been used in the Pioneer 
strike deserve criticism, the Board has no 
knowledge as to whether or not these were 
carried out with the sanction of the Interna- 
tional Union, and as no such methods have 
appeared in the dispute of the Teck Hughes 
Gold Mines, Limited, the Board would not 
be justified in finding that the methods or 
tactics of the International Union of Maine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers leads to the belief 
that it is an organization in which confidence 
cannot be placed. 


5. As to (c)—The management of the 
Teck Hughes Gold Mines, Limited, com- 
plained of the circulation of untrue statements 
by Local Union 240 with the object of creating 
dissatisfaction among the employees. In sup- 
port of the complaint the management sub- 
mitted posters issued by the Union, under the 
signature of its Secretary. In one of these 
posters circulated about March 1, 1938, it was 
asserted that the management was trying to 
get machine men in drifts to use 8-foot steel 
and break 8-foot rounds; that no increase in 
wages was promised; that last year the mine 
made a profit of about $3,500 on every man 
employed, and that the aim of the Company 
was to have the employees drill forty addi- 
tional feet for the same money. The state- 
ments contained in the posters were not true; 
wages had been increased in the Fall of 1937 
and miners on development were paid a 
bonus according to the footage driven of from 
$1 to $6 per day in addition to the basic wage 
rate, and if 8-foot rounds were driven the 
bonus would have been proportionately larger. 
The statement that the Teck Hughes mine 
made $3,500 in 1937 for every man employed 
was greatly exaggerated. 

Complaint was also made of remarks made 
by Church in addresses over the radio with 
respect to accidents in the mines, and of 
statements contained in a poster issued over 
his signature containing language, from which 
an inference may be readily drawn, that the 
proper precautions were not taken by the 
management to protect the lives of the miners. 
In a radio address Church is alleged to have 
said “I am confident that many lives could 
be saved if more regard was paid to human 
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life and less to profits.” Statements of this 
kind or misrepresentations of fact are not 
calculated to create good feeling between em- 
ployees and management, and the effort to 
capitalize accidents and to attribute them to 
neglect on the part of the management when 
no grounds exist for the imputation are im- 
proper. Excessive or untrue statements should 
be scrupulously avoided. Harmonious rela- 
tions are certainly impeded if exaggerated 
or untrue statements are indulged in by 
anyone. 

6. While most of the Provinces of Canada 
have on their statute books laws guaranteeing 
workers the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively, the Province of Ontario has not 
legislated to this effect. In the Provinces 
where such legislation has been enacted, Trade 
Union is defined as any association or organi- 
zation of employees formed for the purpose 
of advancing in a lawful manner the interests 
of such employees in respect of the terms 
and conditions of their employment and 
which is free from undue influence, domination 
or restraint or interference by employers or 
associations of employers. 

The Statutes enact that it is lawful for 
employees to form themselves into a Trade 
Union or to join a Trade Union and to 
bargain collectively with their employers, and 
to conduct such bargaining through the duly 
chosen officers of the Union. It is made an 
offence for an employer to insert any clause 
in a written contract of employment or to 
impose a condition in any verbal contract of 
employment which seeks to restrain the right 
of free association or collective bargaining. 

By Chapter 30 of the Statutes of Canada 
of 1939, Section 502A was inserted in the 
Criminal Code of Canada. By this enactment 
the Parliament of Canada recognizes the 
right of employees to become members of 
Trade Unions or associations formed for the 
purpose of advancing their interest in a 
lawful manner. The provisions of Section 
502A are applicable to the Province of 
Ontario as well as to all other Provinces. 
According to a report contained in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail of January 18, 1940, Tom 
Moore, the President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and a delegation 
of labour representatives met the Attorney 
General of Ontario and other Provincial 
Cabinet Ministers at the Legislative Build- 
ings on January 17, 1940. At this conference 
during a discussion on “Freedom of Asso- 
ciation” Mr. Moore expressed the opinion 
that the Federal Statute (Section 502A of 
the Criminal Code) recognizing the right of 
the workman to join a Union was not effective 
in Ontario because of the lack of Provincial 
Legislation on the subject. With this state- 


ment the Attorney General, according to the 
report in the Globe and Mail, disagreed, 
stating that there was no question that the 
law of the land permitted workmen to join 
the Unions of their choice, and he added 
that if a complaint were laid under the 
Criminal Code, and if it appeared justified, 
the Department of the Attorney General 
would act. 


In British industry, trade unionism and 
collective bargaining are firmly established. 
In the United States and Canada some em- 
ployers of labour still refuse to admit the 
principle of collective bargaining and are 
opposed to the organization of their em- 
ployees in Unions. According to the Honour- 
able Norman Rogers, former Minister of 
Labour for Canada, half of the strikes which 
occurred in the United States in 1937 arose 
over the question of Union recognition and 
methods of collective bargaining, while in 
Canada these questions accounted for a large 
number of strikes during the same year 
(Lasour Gazerte, Vol. 38, 1938). Mr. Rogers 
also stated that a minimum of strikes had 
occurred in industries where the practice of 
collective bargaining is firmly established. 
In referring to.the importance of collective 
bargaining as a factor in maintaining indus- 
trial peace he said in part (Lasour GazErrs, 
Vol. 38, 1988) : 

“Whether the recognition of Unions is left 
to the discretion of employers or made 
obligatory by legislation there is no doubt 
that the organization of Unions will con- 
tinue and their membership increase. .. In 
voluntary association for mutual benefits and 
collective bargaining wage earners feel that 
sense of self-reliance and definite status 
which only voluntary action can give. These 
qualities are of great importance in any 
democratic country. Im England it has long 
been recognized that the Union with estab- 
lished traditions of good faith in meeting its 
engagements is a bulwark of democratic in- 
stitutions and a stabilized influence in the 
economic organization of the state.” 


7. In view of the general recognition which 
has been given both by law and practice to 
the right of workers to organize and to the 
right of collective bargaining, it does not seem 
reasonable for any industry to refuse to 
recognize these rights unless there is some 
substantial justifying reason. In respect to 
this dispute, no sufficient justification has been 
shown to the Board for the refusal of the 
company to recognize Local Union No. 240 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 

ten 


1. The petition signed by the employees 
authorized Kirkland Lake Local 240 to 
represent them in negotiating with the manage- 
ment for an increase in wages of at least 15 
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cents per hour to cover the increased cost of 
living. The representatives of the employees, 
in a brief submitted to the Board, founded 
their claim for an increase in wages on three 
main contentions: 

(i) That living costs in Northern Ontario 
make the present wage rates inade- 
quate for the maintenance of decent 
living standards and that the discre- 
pancy has been growing steadily wider 
since the outbreak of war. 

(ii) That the dangers and hardships of 
mining justify wage rates well above 
subsistence level. ; 

(iii)) That the period of a miner’s peak 
earning capacity is so short that some 
opportunity for saving should be pro- 
vided. 

2. In support of the contention that present 
wage rates are inadequate to maintain a decent 
standard of living, reference is made to a study 
on the cost of living in Toronto conducted 
by the Welfare Council in 1939. The result of 
the inquiry has been published in a booklet, 
a copy of which has been furnished the 
Board. The Welfare Council decided to 
obtain detailed records of family expenditures 
as one source of information regarding the 
cost of living, and for this purpose secured 
the names of 225 families. These families 
were visited by members of the Committee 
and asked if they would keep a year’s record 
of all their expenses. One hundred and sixteen 
families volunteered to co-operate but for 
various reasons only 40 completed the 12 
months’ record. From the records kept by 
these 40 families the Welfare Council formed 
its conclusions as to a subsistence wage, but 
in doing so stated that 40 was too small a 
number from which to draw general con- 
clusions, although valuable observations could 
be made from them. The Welfare Council, 
after an analysis of the information obtained 
in the survey, concluded that an average family 
of five, man, wife and three children between 
5 and 12 years of age, would require a mini- 
mum of $28.35 per week to cover bare essen- 
tials, and divided this amount among rent, 
food, clothing, operation, advancement and 
recreation, medical services and insurance. 

It is claimed that the amount of $28.35 is 
not sufficient in Kirkland Lake because of the 
fact that the prices of essentials in Northern 
Ontario are higher than in Toronto, and also 
because there has been price inflation since 
the outbreak of War. The prices of foods at 
Timmins and Toronto, as listed in the Lasour 
Gazette, in the issue of April, 1940, are quoted 
and it is contended that a comparison of these 
lists warrants the conclusion that prices of 
food in Northern Ontario are 12% per cent 
higher than in the City of Toronto. To sup- 
port the claim that prices of food have in- 
creased materially since the commencement 


of the war, comparative price lists were pre- 
sented from several stores in Kirkland Lake, 
and it was asserted that the prices were 12} 
per cent higher than in September, 1989. The 
Toronto Welfare Council fixed the sum of 
$8 per week as the amount required for food 
for a family of five; the representatives of 
the miners state that this should be increased 
by 25 per cent, namely, $10. 

Information was also furnished as to-the 
increased cost of clothing in recent months, 
and an advance of one-third was claimed over 
the amount fixed for clothing by the Toronto 
Welfare Council. The Welfare Council, in its 
suggested budget, fixed $4.46 per week as the 
minimum required by the family for cloth- 
ing; the miners claim that in Kirkland Lake 
the amount should be $5.94. In calculating this 
increase any differential which may exist 
between prices in Toronto and Northern 
Ontario is disregarded, and the claim is founded 
upon the alleged increase in prices since the 
outbreak of War, and also upon the con- 
tention that a miner incurs additional ex- 
pense for working clothes because of wear and 
tear, and his family requires more clothes 
because of the rigorous climate in the North. 

The item of rent in the budget of the 


‘Welfare Councjl, namely $5.81 per week, is 


stated to be not sufficient in Kirkland Lake 
and the amount suggested is $8.14. The other 
items in the budget of the Welfare Council 
require no reference. Making the adjust- 
ments referred to in the budget of the 
Toronto Welfare Council, the miners claim 
that a subsistence weekly wage for a family 
of five in Kirkland Lake is $34.16. Com- 


pared with this subsistence wage it is stated 


that the average weekly wage for 676 men in 
the Teck Hughes Mine is $4.98 per day, and 
if 19 foremen and shift bosses are excluded, 
the average is $4.92. It is also pointed out 
that 94 per cent of the employees receive 
from $4.50 to $5.50 per day or $27 to $33 per 
week. In arriving at the average wages no 
account is taken of contract bonus or zone 
bonus, to which some reference will later be 
made. 


3. Mr. McMillan and Mr. Harris for the 
Company presented a brief on the subject of 
wages in which it is contended that the average 
earnings of the men who work in the Teck 
Hughes Mine are higher than the average for 
any other Ontario industry; that when the 
cost of living was dropping, base wages at the 
Teck Hughes were maintained and average 
earnings were greater; and that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar was greater in 
1939 than in 1929. 


4. In support of the statement that average 
weekly wages in the mines are higher than in 
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any other industry in Ontario, a statement was 
submitted showing the average weekly wage 
at the Teck Hughes mine for the years 
1930-1939, inclusive, together with statements 
compiled from the reports of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board showing the average 
weekly wage in all mines in Ontario, the 
average in the next highest industry and the 
average for all classes of industry for the 
years 1915-1938, the latest year available. The 
figures taken from the reports of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board represent the 
average weekly earnings of the men in each 
industry who were, during any year, paid 
compensation by the Board, and it would 
perhaps not be accurate to say that the men 
in any industry who were paid compensation 
in a particular year represented a true cross- 
section of the wage-earners in the industry. 
However, when the average weekly wages 
given by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for the entire mining industry for the past 10 
years are compared with the average weekly 
wage in Teck Hughes in each year for the 
same period one cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the men in the mining industry, who 
were paid compensation, represented a true 
cross-section of that industry. Assuming then 
that the men paid compensation in each in- 
dustry represented at least a fair cross-section 
in each industry, and that the averages given 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board at 
least approximate the actual average wage in 
each industry, it does appear that the miners 
in Ontario are paid the highest average wages. 
According to the report of the Wokmen’s 
Compensation Board the average weekly wage 
in Ontario mines in 1938 was $31.29 and the 
average weekly wage in all Ontario industries 
was $19.84; in the Teck Hughes mine the 
average weekly wage in 1938 was $31.38 and in 
1939 $31.32. ‘ 

In calculating the average weekly wage of 
$31.32 the management excluded foremen and 
shift bosses, but included the contract bonus 
and the zone bonus, the latter of which is 
paid to men working below the 2,500-foot 
level. The Board was furnished with a state- 
ment for the years 1938 and 1939 showing 
the number of men in each month who were 
in receipt of one or other of the bonuses and 
the amount by which the total payroll was in- 
creased. In 1938 the average number of men 
in receipt of a bonus‘each month was 310, 
and the average monthly sum involved was 
$4,588, or an average of about $15 per man. 
In 1939 the average number of men in re- 
ceipt of a bonus each month was 300 and the 
monthly average sum involved was $4,472 or 
nearly $15 per man. The inclusion of the 
bonuses in calculating the average monthly 
wage explains the difference between $31.32, 


the average wage stated by the management, 
and the average wage given by the representa- 
tives of the men, namely $29.52. 


5. According to the statement compiled from 
the reports of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the average weekly wages of men 
working in Ontario mines increased from 
$16.69 in 1915 to $31.29 in 1938, or by 87 
per cent. On behalf of the mine management 
it is pointed out that according to the 
Lasour Gazerre the cost of living was 24 per 
cent higher in 1988 than in 1915; the Teck 
Hughes average wages prior to 1930 have not 
been computed but because of the close re- 
lationship in the wages for all mines given 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the averages in Teck Hughes for the years 
1980-1939, it may be safely assumed that the 
wages in Teck Hughes prior to 1930 were at 
least similar to the averages given for all 
mines. This being so, the present Teck 
Hughes average wage is 87 per cent higher 
than in 1915 whereas there has been an in- 
crease of only 24 per cent in the cost of living. 
It is only fair to point out, however, that 
there has been a general advance in wage 
standards attributable, at least in part, to an 
increased standard of living. It should also 
be added that according to the wage scales 
contained in the reports of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board the percentage of in- 
crease in miners’ wages has been higher than in 
other industries. 

The figures given in the Lasour Gazerre as 
to the cost of living in Canada are compiled 
from price lists of 29 staple foods for an 
average family of five, obtained from 69 cities 
in Canada. The budget used by the Depart- 
ment of Labour is employed for the purpose 
of determining fluctuations in the cost of 
living and does not purport to show the mini- 
mum cost for an average family. The index 
is set as 100 in 1913 and according to the 
Lasour Gazerre the cost of living increased 
only slightly until 1917 when there was an 
increase from year to year until a peak was 
reached in 1920. Following 1920 there was a 
steady decline until June, 1933, when a low 
point was reached. Following 1933 the trend 
has been upward but never very marked. In 
December, 1937, it was 133, in December, 
1938, 131 and in December, 1939-135. In 
January and February, 1940, it was 135 as com- 
pared with 131 in September, 1939, an increase 
since the commencement of War of between 
3 per cent and 4 per cent. 

The average weekly wage for the period 
from 1930-1939, according to the figures pre- 
sented by the mine management has increased 
during the period by 7 per cent; and it is 
contended that according to the prices re- 
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corded in the Lasour Gazerre for Kirkland 
Lake (based on Timmins figures which are 
assumed to be the same as Kirkland Lake) the 
cost of living has decreased by 9 per cent since 
1930 and therefore the miner’s dollar in 1939 
was equivalent to $1.16 as compared with 
1930. It so happens that according to the 
Labour Department index for all items in- 
cluding fuel, food, rent, clothing and sundries, 
the cost of living dropped in Canada from 
151 in 1930 to 135 in 1931. Accordingly, if 
1931 is compared with 1939, little change in 
the comparative cost of living took place. 
On the other hand, if the index given by the 
Lasour Gazprte for all items for any year 
prior to 1930 as far back as 1917 is taken as 
a basis for comparison, it will be found that 
the cost of living in any of these years was 
greater than in 1939 or in the first months of 
1940. In the years 1932-1936, inclusive, the 
Labour Department index shows a_ sub- 
stantially lower cost than at the present time. 
Throughout the entire history of the Teck 
Hughes Mine the management states that 
there has never been a wage decrease. 


6. A memorandum was presented by the 
management setting forth the effect of the 
increased price of gold upon mining policies. 
Briefly, it is asserted that by reason of the 
increase in the price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35.00 per oz., millions of tons of ore formerly 
unprofitable came at once into the realm of 


profitable production, and that the increased — 


price was not used merely to increase profits, 
but was used primarily to make available 
large tonnages, to lower the average grade 
treated, to increase employment, to lengthen 
the life of the mines and thus of the com- 
munity dependent upon them. It is stated 
that as a result of the policy the ounce pro- 
duction per ton in all Ontario gold mines de- 
creased and that the grade at Teck Hughes 
dropped from .605 oz. in 1932 to .382 oz. in 
1934, the first year when the increased price 
of gold was effective. Moreover, it is stated 
that the average value per ton treated in 
Teck Hughes has dropped from $15.90 in 
1930 to $8.75 in the fiscal year ending August 
31, 1939. 


7. Wages paid in the mining industry 
should be sufficient at least to cover reason- 
able living needs and costs. The wages at 
present paid in Teck Hughes are higher than 
at any time in the history of the mine, and 
if the figures compiled from the reports of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board are 
taken as a guide, wages in the mining in- 
dustry are higher than in any other Ontario 
industry subject to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. There are, however, two factors 
which should be taken into account— 


(i) Living costs in the Kirkland Lake area 
are higher than in the City of Toronto, 
and it may be safely assumed in many 
other parts of Ontario. 

(ii) The character of the industry, the 
nature of the work and other features 
of the employment make it appropriate 
that the wages in the industry should 
be on a high scale. 


8. In dealing with the question of wages 
a number of factors should be considered, 
among them the following; 


(i) What, in fact, is a proper standard of 
living? In considering this question 
due regard must be given to facts 
relating to the particular employment 
or area. 

(ii) What is the cost of maintaining this 
standard? 

(iii) Comparable earnings for comparable 
work in other industries. 

(iv) What other factors, such as skill, strain, 
tenure or insecurity of employment 
should be considered? 

(v) The relation of all these matters not 
only to the Teck Hughes company but 
to the economy of the mining industry 
as a whole. 


In addition to these general questions there 
is the specific question of the effect which 
should be given any recent increase in the 
cost of living. 

In the present case, the Board is of the 
opinion that it cannot consider the wage 
question in all its aspects because of the 
limitation of the inquiry. In the application 
for the appointment of the Board the request 
for an increase in wages is expressly based 
upon the single ground of the alleged increase 
in the cost of living. The language used in 
the application is “respecting a demand of the 
said employees for an increase in wages of at 
least 15c¢c. per hour to cover the increased 
cost of living’. While we were advised that. 
it was not so intended by the men, the 
language appears to limit the matter which 
has been referred to us for investigation and 
to limit our jurisdiction to the question of 
whether an increase in living costs has occur- 
red which should be covered by an increase 
in wages. 

Notwithstanding. this, both parties sub- 
mitted considerable material bearing generally 
upon the wage structure in the mine and mm 
the industry so that any such general informa- 
tion might assist the Board in its delibera- 
tions. In the opinion of the Board, however, 
the general subject of wage structure has not 
been sufficiently covered to permit a general 
finding being made at this stage even if the 
inquiry had not been limited by the terms of 
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the reference. On the other hand, it would 
not be fair either to the men or to the in- 
dustry to limit the inquiry to a consideration 
of immediate living cost increases unless, at 
the same time, the question of wages can be 
comprehensively dealt with in all its aspects. 

There has been an increase in the cost of 
living since the outbreak of the war. Accord- 
ing to the Lasour Gazerre this increase is 
between 3 per cent and 4 per cent. In the 
Karkland Lake area the increase in the cost 
of food is estimated at 7 per cent and in the 
case of clothing is perhaps more than 7 per 
eent. 

The Company contends that other features 
of the prevailing wage structure offset this 
increase in living costs; the men on the other 
hand contend that the cost of living increase 
only aggravates the wage structure, which they 
claim is inadequate to begin with. Whether 
or not one or the other contention is correct 
involves the more general and comprehensive 
Inquiry into the whole wage structure and 
wage question which, as above indicated, we 
are not authorized, and perhaps not sufficiently 
informed at this time, to deal with. We 
think it appropriate, however, to express the 
opinion that consideration of the whole wage 
question, either as to its basic adequacy or in 
relation to living cost changes should be 
deferred for the immediate present and consid- 
ered at a later date—we suggest in six months. 
During that time the relevant facts may be- 
come clearer and there may be further surveys 
or data on the question of living standards 
and costs. Perhaps the Department of Labour, 
either Dominion or Provincial, may during the 
interval deem it advisable to institute some 
investigation into the facts involved. 


9. It has come to our attention that virtually 
no feature of employees’ welfare, with the 
exception of an Employees Benefit Fund, 
exists in the Teck Hughes Mine. It is not 
within our jurisdiction to deal with this subject 
but we suggest that it be given some considera- 
tion by both parties. Included in the subject 
is the matter of payment of wages for holidays. 


10. In considering the subjects involved in 
our investigation we have had the benefit of 
the excellent manner in which both parties 
have presented their material and made their 
representations. We feel that they are to be 
congratulated on the manner in which the 
proceedings were conducted. We desire to 
express our hope that the findings and pro- 
posals of the Board will be accepted and im- 
plemented by the parties. We recommend 
to them that they do so. In these critical 
times the fullest co-operation is expected and 
due from all of us. It is particularly im- 
portant that this be assured in this industry 
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which is so essential today to the economy 
of the country. 


Dated June 7th, 1940. 


(S¢d.) W. M. Martin—Chairman 
(Sgd.) J. L. Cohen—Member. 

(Sed.) G. C. Bateman (subject to my 
dissenting memorandum as to section 2). 


Union Recocnition—STaTEMENT By Me G. C. 
BatEMAN 


During the course of the presentation of this 
matter there were many charges and counter- 
charges by the representatives of the manage- 
ment and of the Union. The Union claimed 
discrimination, while the Company claimed 
that the Union’s organizing campaign had been 
characterized by untrue and misleading state- 
ments designed to create friction between the 
men and the management, and that since its 
inception the Union leadership had been 
closely allied with the Communist party. In 
my opinion all of these statements appear to 
be well founded. 

Tt is an unfortunate commentary on such 
a measure as the Industrial Disputes Act that 
the Act itself creates an atmosphere which 
practically precludes the possibility of calm 
and impartial judgment being exercised. In 
this case the appointment of a Conciliation 
Board was dependent upon a strike vote being 
taken. Frequently in order to obtain a ma- 
jority for a strike it is necessary to inflame 
the passions and prejudices of the men. Unless 
an overwhelming majority has voted for a 
strike there still remains a big element of 
uncertainty as to what the result would have 
been under conditions which would have per- 
mitted a reasoned appraisal of the whole 
situation. 

Union recognition may come as a result of 
voluntary action or as a result of pressure. 
One primary requisite to voluntary recogni- 
tion is confidence. In the material presented 
to the Board information was given regarding 
the methods used by the local Union in its 
organizing campaign at the Teck-Hughes, and 
also of the action of Local Union 303 in con- 
nection with the strike at the Pioneer Mine 
in British Columbia. Such methods, together 
with the fact that the real Union campaign 
at the Teck-Hughes may be said to have 
started in October, 1939, or shortly after the 
outbreak of war, do little to inspire con- 
fidence. 


“It does not seem necessary for me to go 
into details of all the different charges and 
the evidence or lack of evidence supporting 
them. The one thing which stood out most 
clearly was that at present an almost un- 
bridgable gap exists between the Union and 
the management. Whatever the wisdom may 
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be of the ultimate recognition of some form 
of organization, my opinion is that no good 
purpose can be served by attempting to force 
such recognition at this time. There is too 
little confidence and perhaps too much pre- 
judice on the part of management and too 
much suspicion, irresponsibility and lack of 
constructive leadership on the part of the 
Union to give grounds for the belief that this 
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can be done without further aggravating the 
situation. The question of recognition or non- 
recognition is something which should be left 
for the future when calmer reason and judg- 
ment can prevail. In the meantime Canadian 
citizens have something more important to 
do. 
(Signed) G. C, Bateman. 

June 7, 1940. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Company, Ltd., and Its Mechanics, Labourers, ete. 


A unanimous report was presented to the 
Minister of Labour on June 10 by the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to inquire into differences between the Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, Litd., 
and its mechanics, helpers, labourers, etc. 
Attached to the report was a Schedule of 
Regulations constituting the Board’s recom- 
mendations. During the board’s sessions both 
parties bound themselves in writing to accept 
and act upon the recommendations of the 
board. In view of this undertaking by each 
party to the dispute the regulations were 
drafted by the board in mandatory rather 
than in suggestive terms. While the basic 
wage rates remain unchanged, there is provision 
for a bonus or allowance in accordance with a 
formula set out in Section 17 thereof, 


The board was composed as follows: Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
board members; Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, of 
Montreal, P.Q., member appointed on the 
company’s nomination; and Mr. Tancréde 
Kthier, K.C., of Hull, P.Q., member appointed 
on the employees’ nomination. 


Schedule of Regulations 


Following is the text of the Schedule of 
Regulations recommended by the board and 
adopted by the company and employees:— 


1. These Regulations shall be effective from 
and including June 8, 1940, and shall remain 
in effect during the continuance of the present 
War, thereafter until the completion of any 
contracts entered into by the Company previous 
to the suspension of hostilities and thereafter 
until cancelled by the Company or its employees 
through their proper representatives on thirty 
days’ written notice to the other party. 

2. Forty-eight hours per calendar week, with- 
out limitation of hours per day, shall con- 
stitute a week’s work for each employee, irre- 
spective of the nature of the work performed. 
Shifts shall be arranged by the Company, which 
may in its discretion operate with one, two or 
three shifts. 

3. Time and one-half shall be paid for any 
excess over forty-eight hours in any week, 
double time for work on Sundays and 
time and one-quarter for cleaning oil tanks. (It 


must be recognized that the exigencies of the 
national service in time of War may require 
the uninterrupted operation of the Company’s 
plant, but the Company will as much as possible 
avoid requiring its employees to work on the 
Sabbath.) 

4. If employees, who are required to report 
for work outside of Lauzon and Levis, are in- 
structed to call for material or equipment at 
the yard, travelling shall be done in the Com- 
pany’s time. 

5. Employees cleaning oil tanks shall be pro- 
vided with rubber boots and oilskin suits by the 
Company. Employees working in confined places 
affected with gas shall wear gas masks, which 
shall be provided by the Company. 

6. If any employee considers that he has a 
legitimate cause of grievance or complaint 
he shall be entitled, in his negotiations with 
the Company’s representatives, to the assistance 
of one or two other employees selected by him. 
If such grievance or complaint is not settled 
to mutual satisfaction within ten days, either 
party shall have the right to refer it to the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final and binding. The expression “grievance 
or complaint” as used in this Regulation does 
not include petty or insignificant differences, 
nor the allocation of jobs, nor the hiring of 
employees, with respect to all of which matters 
the Company must have uncontrolled: discretion 
of decision. 

7. When reductions or increases of staff are 
made by the Company preference shall be 
given to the senior qualified employees, subject 
always to the right of the Company to allocate 
employees as it sees fit. 

8. Employees temporarily assigned to a higher- 

rated position shall receive the higher rate for 
the time employed in such position. 
. 9. Employees shall have the right to post, 
in conspicuous places on the Company’s property 
designated by the superintendent, notices of 
meetings of employees and such other notices 
as may be approved by the superintendent. 

10. During the period stipulated in Regula- 
tion 1 above, there shall be no lockout or 
strike. 

11. An employee called to start work between 
midnight and 4 a.m., both inclusive, shall be 
paid a minimum of two hours’ wages. 

12. Any employee suffering injury while in 
the employ of the Company shall report as soon 
as possible to the First Aid Department and 
shall also report to that Department on re- 
turning to work. 

13. Any employee discharged for disobeying 
the rules of the Company shall be paid up to 
the time of discharge. 

14. No employee shall be paid until he pro- 
duces a receipt for any tools or equipment, 
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the property of the Company, that have been 
issued to him. 

15. There shall be no discrimination against 
any employee by reason of his belonging to a 
Labour or Trades Union or to any similar 
organization. 

16. The rates of wage payable to the em- 
ployees shall, subject to the provisions of the 
succeeding Regulation 17, be those which were 
made effective on or about March 4, 1940, and 
which are in effect at the date of promulgation 
of these Regulations. 

17. The employees shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, and the Company shall pay them, an 
allowance or bonus of two cents per hour on 
account. of each multiple of five per cent by 
which the costs of living in Canada may at any 
time rise above those of February, 1940, cal- 
culated at the times and in the manner de- 
tailed in the following explanatory note. 


Note—It is recognized that the employees 
should be protected against the possibility of 
increase in living costs, which they have: fre- 
quently stated that they apprehend will occur 
during the War. Without in any way sub- 
scribing in principle to the view that wages 
should fluctuate up and down merely because 
of variations in the cost of living, it is felt 
that some assurance should be given to the 
employees of this Company, who have agreed 
to accept these Regulations for the duration of 
the War, that they may look forward to re- 
ceiving consideration, not. by increase in wage 
rates but by bonus or allowance, if their’ ex- 
pressed apprehensions as ‘to living costs should 
be justified by future events during that. period. 
After having carefully considered various means 
suggested to safeguard the employees in this 
respect, it has been decided that a comparison 
shall be made at the end of every four months 
commencing August 31, 1940 (hereafter referred 
to as “Check Dates”) between the figure known 
as All Items Index in the statement entitled 
“Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada” 
published by the Department of Labour of 
Canada in the Lasour GAZETTE and the corre- 
sponding figure for February, 1940, and that, 
whenever at any such Check Date the figure 
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exceeds that for February, 1940, by at least 
five per cent thereof, each employee shall re- 


‘ceive during the four months following such 


Check Date a sum of two cents for each hour 
worked with respect to each full multiple of 
five per cent by which the Figure at such 
Check Date exceeds the figure for February, 
1940. To illustrate:—an All Items Index 
number for August, 1940, exceeding that for 
February, 1940, by twelve per cent of the 
latter would involve the payment of a bonus 
allowance of four cents per hour to each em- 
ployee during the last four months of the year 
1940; similarly, a figure for December, 1940, 
exceeding that for February, 1940, by only 
nine per cent of the latter would in turn re- 
duce the bonus or allowance to two cents per 
hour for the first four months of 1941; and so 
on. The basic wage rates will remain constant 
and the bonus or allowance will fluctuate in 
accordance with what, on the best evidence 
obtainable, appears from time to time to be a 
reasonable proportion of the lessened purchas- 
ing power of the employees’ wages. The Index 
figure for February, 1940, is taken as the 
criterion for the reason that the current wage 
scale became effective within the first few 
days of the succeeding month. The flat bonus 
or allowance of two cents per man per hour is 
intended to provide all wage-earners with equal 
indemnity against increased costs of living, 
without regard to their respective rates of wage, 
and is therefore preferable to a percentage 
increase, which would result in the various 
classes of employees being differently treated. 

18. These Regulations and the schedule of 
basic wage-rates payable hereunder (except 
to foremen and the like) shall be kept posted in 
English and in French in a conspicuous place 
at the Company’s plant where they may be 
seen by all employees. 


June 7, 1940. 





J. G. Gillanders, 
Chairman. 
F. Curzon Dobell, 
Tancréde Ethier, 
Members. 


Report of Beard in Dispute between the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, and Its Patiern Makers © 


A unanimous report was presented to the 
Minister of Labour on June 13 by the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with a dispute between the Canadian General 
Electric Company, Ltd., and its pattern 
makers, at Toronto, Ont., being members of 
the Toronto Association of Pattern Makers. 
The dispute related to the matter of wages. 
The board found that the current and pre- 
vailing wage rate for pattern makers in the 
manufacturing shops in the Toronto area on 
the date the application for a board was made, 
April 2, 1940, was 77 cents per hour, and by 
agreement of the parties to the dispute that 
rate is to be made retroactive. 

The board was composed of Professor Nor- 
man A. MacKenzie, of the University of 
Toronto, chairman, Mr. Victor A. Sinclair, 
K.C., the member nominated by the company, 
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and Mr. John Munro, the member nominated 
by the employees. 
The text of the board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between the Cana- 
dian General Electric Company, Em- 
ployer; and its Pattern Makers at To- 
ronto, Ontario, being Members of the 
Toronto Association of Pattern Makers 
League of North America. 


To The Honourable N. A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The members of the Board met on May 10, 
to have themselves sworn in and constituted 
as a Board, and on May 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th 
28th, 30th, June 4th, 5th, 6th and 11th. The 
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matter in dispute arose out of a demand that the 
rate of pay for pattern makers in the employ 
of the Canadian General Electric Company 
should be increased to 80 cents per hour. 
The number of employees “(pattern makers) 
concerned in this matter as set out in the 
application of the Association was 11. Their 
then rate of pay was 70 cents an hour. This 
particular dispute arose out of a demand of 
the Pattern Makers’ Association of Toronto 
that wages in the Toronto area should be set 
at 80 cents minimum per hour in manu- 
facturing shops and 924 cents per hour in 
jobbing shops. This aim or demand was de- 
cided upon about December 20, 1939. The 
Canadian General Electric Company refused 
to accede to this demand of 80 cents per 
hour on the ground that they made a practice 
of paying wages equal to or better than the 
rates paid in the community industries for 
comparable work requiring equal skill and 
efficiency and that this community rate was 
not 80 cents per hour. They cited as evidence 
of this that they had hired 10 pattern makers 
after March 15th of this year at the rate of 
70 cents per hour. Representatives for the 
men replied that this 70 cents per hour had 
been accepted after March 15th on the under- 
standing that this rate would be raised in 
due course. This understanding was disputed 
by the representative of the Company and 
the amount of the increase which the em- 
ployees stated they expected to receive was 
also in question. On this particular matter the 
Board were unable to obtain conclusive evi- 
dence. My own impression is that both the 
men and the management were sincere and 
honest in their contention about their re- 
spective claims in respect of the matter. 


A preliminary question as to the representa- 
tive character of the individuals applying for 
the arbitration was raised by the employer 
in his reply but after friendly discussion this 
point was dropped and the employer agreed 
that the individuals applying for the Board 
and representing the men were acting in a 
representative capacity. Certain evidence, 
marked Exhibit C, with reference to this 
point is attached hereto. 


After a good deal of discussion it was agreed 
by the parties and the members of the Board 
that the matter in issue to be decided by the 
Board was the current or prevailing rate of 
wages for pattern makers in the Toronto area. 
The date agreed upon as a test date for the 
facts in issue was April 2, 1940, the date on 
which the application for the Board was 
made. In order to determine this it was 
necessary to decide whether all of the pattern 
makers in the Toronto area, that is, those 
employed in jobbing shops as well as those 
employed in manufacturing shops, should be 


included in estimating the prevailing wage 
rate. On the evidence submitted I would 
feel myself bound to find that there was no 
real distinction between the pattern makers 
employed in jobbing shops and pattern makers 
employed in manufacturing shops for they 
seem to be engaged interchangeably and very 
few of them seem to be in permanent em- 
ployment, as witness the fact that on the 2nd 
of April there were 14 pattern makers employed 
in the Canadian General Electric plant whereas 
on May 23rd there were only 4 pattern makers 
employed in that plant. However, as the 
Pattern Makers’ Association itself, in their 
letter of December 19th, as set out in the 
employer’s brief (marked Exhibit B) at page 
5, differentiated between manufacturing shops 
and jobbing shops, and as in the evidence sub- 
mitted and agreed to by the parties, there is a 
difference in the wages paid, in that the 
pattern makers in the jobbing shops are in 


_receipt of at least 90 cents an hour whereas 


those in the manufacturing shops run from 
65 cents to 85 cents, I feel that for the pur- 
poses of this dispute at least we are bound 
to distinguish between the two groups and 
confine our conclusions to the matter of the 
employees in the Canadian General Electric 
works, one of the manufacturing shops. 
Another matter in issue involved the ques- 
tion of the area or territory included in the 
“Toronto area” in deciding upon a prevailing 
rate of wages. The Toronto Association of 
pattern makers seems to supply the demand 
for pattern makers in Toronto, Oshawa, Brant- 
ford and Kingston, but does not supply pat- 
tern makers in Hamilton. The rate of wages 
in these places varies considerably. In Brant- 
ford and Kingston it seems to be lower and 
in Oshawa higher than the prevailing rate in 
Toronto itself. In the discussion, represen- 
tatives of the Association and of the Employer 
agreed to leave Brantford out of the discus- 
sion but they did not agree as to whether or 
not Oshawa should be included. It seems 
that most of the -pattern makers employed 
in these places—Toronto, Brantford, Oshawa 
and Kingston—ordinarily reside in Toronto 
and the Association supplies the demand for 
pattern makers from these places out of the 
members of the Association ordinarily resi- 
dent in Toronto itself. It was agreed that as 
of May 23, 1940, there were about 68 pattern 
makers members of the Toronto branch of the 
Association and employed in the places sup- 
plied by this Association. Of this 68, 27 were 
employed in jobbing shops and received 90 
cents or more. Of the remaining 41, pre- 
sumably employed in manufacturing shops, 
26 received 80 cents or more, 15 less than 80 
cents. On April 2nd, the test date decided 
upon, there were in the manufacturing shops 
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in Toronto itself 36 men employed, of whom 
19 received 80 cents or more, 17 receiving less 
than 80 cents. On this date there were 12 
pattern makers employed in Oshawa, 10 re- 
ceiving 80 cents or more, 2 receiving less than 
80 cents. These figures for April 2nd do not 
include 14 men in the Canadian General 
Electric Company who were, on that date, 
in receipt of 70 cents per hour. From this it 
will be seen that as of May 23rd there were 
more pattern makers in Toronto, even in the 
manufacturing shops, receiving more than 80 
cents an hour than there were recelving less 
than 80 cents an hour, while on April 2nd, 
excluding the Canadian General Electric em- 
ployees and excluding Oshawa, Brantford and 
Kingston, there were slightly more employees 
receiving more than 80 cents than there were 
receiving less than 80 cents. Including the 
Canadian General Electric pattern makers on 
that date, April 2nd, and again excluding 
Oshawa, there were more employees in To- 
ronto receiving less than 80 cents than there 
were receiving more than 80 cents. In all 
of these later examples, the pattern makers 
employed in the jobbing shops who receive 
90 cents an hour or more are not included. 


From the facts set out above which were 
submitted in evidence and generally agreed 
to by the parties, it would seem that there are 
a number of methods by which one could 
estimate the prevailing rate in the Toronto 
area. For the reasons set out above I have 
decided not to include, for the purposes of 
this dispute, the pattern makers employed 
in the jobbing shops, although as I have 
said they seem to be employed interchange- 
ably and if included would make an appre- 
ciable difference in the rate arrived at. I 
also think it wise to rely upon the test date 
agreed, April 2nd, in coming to our decision 
and also to confine our investigation to the 
pattern makers employed in Toronto itself. 
This would exclude Brantford, Oshawa and 
Kingston and, while in respect of Oshawa it 
works to the disadvantage of the employees, 
in the case of Brantford and Kingston it 
works to the disadvantage of the employer. 


Having disposed of these preliminary ques- 
tions there remains the question of the pre- 
vailing rate on April 2nd in the manufacturing 
shops in Toronto itself. Because the Cana- 
dian General Electric plant is itself in issue 
I consider it advisable to exclude this plant 
from our calculations and to reach our con- 
clusions on the basis of the other manu- 
facturing shops in Toronto. Here, as pointed 
out, there were 19 employees receiving 80 
cents or more and 17 receiving less than 80 
cents. I gather that this situation in part 
has arisen out of the determination of the 
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Pattern Makers’ Association to have the 
wages in the Toronto area raised to at least 
80 cents an hour in the manufacturing shops, 
and to a willingness, on the part of certain 
employers at least, to meet this demand. It 
is also my opinion that, having made this 
decision and having persuaded certain em- 
ployers to accept the rate of 80 cents, it is 
unlikely that the members of the Pattern 


‘Makers’ Association will feel themselves able 


to accept anything less than this amount, 
particularly in the present state of industry 
with its increasing demands upon skilled 
workers due to the wartime emergency. At 
the same time, I do not feel that in all fair- 
ness to the parties involved I could decide 
that the prevailing rate of April 2nd in the 
manufacturing shops was 80 cents an hour or 
better whatever the expectations of the Asso- 
ciation may have been and whatever the facts 
at the present time may be. On that date 
the average rate of wages for pattern makers 
in the manufacturing shops in Toronto, ex- 
cluding the shops in dispute, was about 77 
cents. As pointed out by the representatives 
of the Association, certain of the employees 
in the shops receiving less than 80 cents are 
in a special class due to their age or for other 
reasons, but, on the other hand, the repre- 
sentative of the employer argued that certain 
of those receiving 80 cents or more were in 
special positions because ef their seniority or 
because they were in charge of the shop. I 
feel that these arguments pretty well cancel 
each other out and that in any event the 
number involved is so limited that they do 
not materially affect our decision one way or 
another. It was brought out in evidence that 
a few of the men employed in the shops in 
Toronto, notably two or three men in the 
Massey-Harris Company, are not members of 
the Association, but there was no attempt 
made by the representatives of the Associa- 
tion to insist upon anything in the nature of 
a closed shop and it appears from the evidence 
that practically all the pattern makers in 
Toronto are members of the Association. 
Again, because of the smallness of the number 
involved this matter would not vitally affect 
the result arrived at. 

My general conclusion, therefore, is: (1) 
at the present time there seems to be no real 
distinction between pattern makers employed 
in manufacturing shops and pattern makers 
employed in jobbing shops, but that, by rea- 
son of the Association’s own action, for the 
purpose of this dispute we are limited to 
the pattern makers employed in the manu- 
facturing shops; (2) there were more pattern 
makers in Toronto on April 2nd employed at 
80 cents or more than there were employed 
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at less than 80 cents—the figures given us 
were 19 and 17 respectively; this excludes 
14 workers in the Canadian General Electric 
plant who were involved in the dispute before 
us. Including them there were, of course, 
more employed at less than 80 cents than 
there were at more than 80 cents, the figures 
being 31 and 19 respectively; (3) the average 
general rate prevailing in Toronto on April 
2nd and excluding the employees in the 
Canadian General Electric was about 77 
cents. In view of the developments which 
have occurred since April 2nd, it would be 
my opinion the prevailing rate today was 
higher than it was at the earlier date, 
and, in view of the apparent determina- 
tion of the Association to raise the rate to 
at least 80 cents and of the demand by em- 
ployers for experienced pattern makers, I 


would feel that this rate was likely to be 
paid in the future, but, as this was not the 
question submitted to the Board for decision, 
we have limited our findings to the date of 
the dispute in question, April 2nd. 

I therefore find that the current or prevail- 
ing wage rate for pattern makers in manu- 
facturing shops in the Toronto area on April 
2, 1940, as based on the evidence and con- 
clusions set out above, was 77 cents per hour. 
By agreement of the parties this rate is to 
be made retroactive. 


(Sgd.) Norman MacKenzie, 


Chairman. 
(S¢d.) John Munro. 
(Sgd.) V. A. Sinclair. 


Toronto, June 11, 1940. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canada Veneers, Limited, and 
Its Employees at Saint John, New Brunswick 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in April to deal with a dispute 
between Canada Veneers, Limited, and its 
employees being members of Local 2533, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, presented to the Minister of 
Labour on June 20 a unanimous report. 
Attached to the report was a contract which 
had been drawn up by the board and accepted 
and executed by both parties to the dispute. 

Early in its proceedings the Board drafted 
a labour classification acceptable to both 
parties. The Board obtained authority to retain 
the services of a chartered accountant to audit 
and inspect the books and records of the 
company and to make a detailed report on its 
financial standing. “This action,’ the Board 
stated, “was found necessary because of the 
contention of the company that it had not 
been able to pay higher wages in the past 
because of lack of earnings. The company 
produced balance sheets for several years back 
showing that it had sustained losses consistent- 
ly throughout its operations. During the 
present year, however, by reason of war 
conditions, the prospect of increased earnings 
was much improved and it is because of this 
that the Board has been able to recommend 
and to have thé company agree to a sub- 
stantially increased wage scale.” 

Members of the board were as follows: Mr. 
T. Louis McGloan, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other board 
members; Mr. James A. Whitebone, nominated 
by the employees; and Mr. L. M. Ritchie, 
nominated by the company. The three mem- 
bers are residents of Saint John, N.B., where 
all meetings of the board were held. During 
the course of its proceedings the board made 


two thorough inspections of the company’s 
plant and held several informal meetings with 
representatives of the parties to the dispute. 


Text of Agreement 


Following is the text of the agreement 
which was signed by representatives of both 
parties :— 


This agreement made this seventeenth day of 
June, A.D. 1940, BETWEEN CANADA VENEERS, 
LIMITED, a duly incorporated Company having 
its head office at the City of Saint John 
in the Province of New Brunswick (hereinafter 
called the “ Company”) of the First Part; and 
Local No. 2533, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA (hereinafter 
called the “ Union”) of the Second Part. 

Witnesseth that it is agreed by and between 
the Parties hereto as follows:— 

1. That the Company hereby recognizes the 
Union as the sole bargaining agent for the 
employees of the Company who are members 
of the Union and recommends that all em- 
ployes eligible for membership belong to and 
remain in good standing in the Union. 

2. That the Company upon the written re- 
quest of the Union, signed by the President 
and Secretary, will provide desk space in the 
Company’s office on any pay day during the 
time when pay is being regularly distributed 
for the purpose of facilitating the collection 
of Union dues from Union employees by an 
authorized representative of the Union. The 
Company shall not be obliged to pay for the 
time of such representative when so engaged. 

3. That so far as practicable and all things 
being equal, employees laid off due to curtail- 
ment in operations shall be given preference 
as opportunities for employment oceur. 

The regular working week shall be six 
days of not more than eight hours each, namely, 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 pm., to 5 pm., 
excepting the vats and peeling beds where, due 
to the nature of the operations, the working 
day shall be nine hours, namely, 7.30 a.m. to 
12 noon and 12.30 pm. to 5 pm., provided, 
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however, that temporarily or in times of stress 
the working day may be extended to nine hours 
whenever the mill superintendent deems it 
necessary so to do, but this extra hour shall be 
a continuation of the working day without 
interruption and for such extra hour the regular 
rate of wages shall apply. 

5. That the Company may work one, two or 
three shifts per twenty-four-hour day at the 
regular rate of wages as set forth in the 
schedule hereunto annexed. Excepting work 
on the dryers, in the boiler room and on main- 
tenance, to which this paragraph shall not 
apply, all overtime work by the same shift 
except for the extra hour mentioned in the last 
preceding paragraph hereof shall be paid for 
at one and one-half times the regular rate. 
Work performed on Sundays and Dominion 
statutory holidays (which shall be New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Empire Day (May 24), 
July 1, Labour Day and Christmas Day) shall 
be paid for at double the regular rates. The 
working week for employees on the dryers, in 
the boiler room and on maintenance shall be six 
days; that is, they shall have one day off in 
every seven. 

6. That the minimum regular wage scale shall 
e as per Schedule “A” hereunto annexed, 
which schedule is made a part of this contract. 

7. That notwithstanding anything contained 
in the wage schedule, if any employee is now 
receiving more than the amount. specified in 
such schedule the Company will continue to pay 
such employee at his present rate of wages 
during the period of his employment, and shall 
not reduce such wages to the level set out in 
the said schedule; but nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the Company from adopting the 
said minimum schedule rate and applying it to 
any new employee. 

8. When female employees are required to do 
work ordinarily performed by men, they shall 
be paid the same rate of wages as that paid 
to male employees for the same class of work, 
but it shall be in the discretion of the Com- 
pany, so long as fair judgment is exercised, to 
determine what is women’s work and what is 
men’s work. 

9. The authorized representatives of the Com- 
pany and the Union shall meet to discuss such 
questions or grievances as may arise from 
time to time which are of importance to either 
party or to both. 

10. That this agreement shall be subject to the 
continuance of the present contract between the 
Company and Saro Laminated Board Prod- 
ucts, Limited, of London, England, and to any 
governmental rules, orders or regulations made 
under the Defence of Canada Act, the War 
Measures Act or any statute, proclamation or 
order made by a lawfully constituted authority 
and appertaining to industrial production. 

ll. This agreement shall commence as and 
from the lst July, 1940, and shall continue until 
the 3lst March, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year unless written notice shall be 
given by either party to the other at least 
thirty days prior to the expiration of the then 
current term. Any notice to be given by the 
Company under this agreement shall be given 
by posting the same on the bulletin or notice 
board in the Company’s office in some con- 
spicuous place to which employees have access 
and any notice to be given by the Union ghall 
be mailed to the Company by registered letter 
addressed to it at Saint John, N.B 

In witness whereof Canada Veneers, Limited, 
and Local No. 2533, United Brotherhood of 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, have 
caused their respective corporate seals to be 
hereunto affixed and _ this Agreement to be 
subscribed in their respective names by their 
respective proper officers in that behalf the 
day and year first hereinabove written. 


CANADA VENEERS, LIMITeD, 
(Sgd.) R. EH. McMillan, President, 
(Sgd.) P. R. Walsh, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
Witness as to execution by Company 
(Sed.) LL. McC. Ritchie. 
Locat No. 2533, UNirep BrorHERHOooD oF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERIOA, 
(Sgd.) R. I. Fortune, President, 
(Sed.) Geo. L. McQueen, Vice President. 
Witness as to execution by Union, 
(Sgd.) Jas. A. Whitebone. 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 
1. Log Yard: 


Crane Operahorares ie, el eNO)! 55 

Labourers,“ 7 a SR ee A + ata 
2. Drag Saw & Log Room: 

Operators. V.. Beret FOP AR es | id 

Asst: Operatonmel ae weno. Tlys. 185 

Scaler, aca, <a gee are teria iA () 

Davourers: .*%7. See ce see we ee en 4 
3. Water Vats: 

Wat Men... io. .cie te a eee a) 
4. Sawdust or Steam Vats: 

Wat Men & Dapourers. oe ee oe PP eee tay 
5. Peeling Bed: 

Peelers\& Labourers: 220 . Ber Oo 00, 84 
6. Lathes: 

126" Operators: 2 EL eae) > 2h, OOD 

Asst. Operator.. 40 


TOs, GDH ARON. ce. 5 Aeley iN cee Sililee SAR ae) 

ASSIWU) DELQCOl eer aha. te Ghee 
OO SOMDRIIC OE | E90, SaeAMnrn ress, et een) 
Asst.) Operator Sie. os) In or 
Skilled Labourers—Scaling and _ Inser- 
ting logs into lathes (1 on each 
PACE Oe, a. RR nee ys ee 
All other Labourers on all lathes.. .. 30 

7. Clippers & Sizers: 


wo” Operator ewes | eel .. TOMmoaing 
TAD” Operator s7tAy, Tee eh el SS 
BG ODGLALOR akin bataess Famv tlt is an thd 
BO ORETALOI Ss cies Ueieee yam ade se me at) 
54” Sizer... . ; 35 


Labourers on all Clippers and Sizers 


as last above.. rae Sy es 
8. Small Dimension Saws, Clippers (other 
than as above) Planers, Sanders €& 
Stitchers: 
Wrerarors.: 2. Uk Qa ae Teer yee. Oe 
Labourers and Helpers on all machines 
as last above—Beginners up to three 
months MP lOMMENtnce Me a ss wehtee 2B 
Alger three Monte. «its Re oe wt 0 
(This classification includes Box Mill.) 
ewmene Milt Clerk. eee Wy Send cies eee) 
MAGA’ COs so ca eee ti re ee ae ek 
10. Veneer Hog: 
Wperator. «22 t? Bee ee, ee ee: Se 
ll. Dryers: 
Peremen 0"... 225, Ree. ye ORRD 
Labourers—Beginners up to three 
months: employments, cco ied Seco 
Labourers—After three months.. .. .. 26 
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12. Boiler Room: 
Firemen—with certificate one senior 
eave aliitt.2 1. sce ha le cee + Lee 


Helpers.. een re Pere ES om oe! 
13. Commercial (Finishing Room) Veneer 
Dept.: 
Inspectors—Packers.. .. .. .- «- «- 40 
Dry Clipper Machine—Operator.. .. 34 
Heading up and Trucking... .. .. .. 34 
Sorting Veneer.. 30 


Taping—Beginners up to three months. 23 
Taping—After three months... .. .. .. 26 


14. AJI.D. Dept.: 
Foreman for Storage and Crating.. .. 50 


Apsistantelasousl ait -f, DEAE Me ee ORs4t 
Foreman—Inspecting... .. .. s. «... 90 
TnSPCelOES..o- Ge. uvcrtee ie <1 ako eee FU 
2 Senior Gaugerei, ve. +. pat tebe “OO 
Sad UNTET ANOUC ERS a dl Ai Beep aro0 
Sorters, Craters and Storage—Beginners 

lip, tO three Montas., » een eee. 2S 
WAiter three months. .-\> .. eee ee. 20 
puPackersst tine. «5 ee ees, OO 
Dry Clipper... «. v- 6: « ceeeeee, e 
Heading up and, TruckinggcgeQ genes 34 

15. Shipping Room: 

Factory Shippetiis iw tees -ae 40 
Assistant dos: «5 42. 3 | Dee |(OF: 


16. Ricker Saw: 


Operator -teaxoht et sant Ya ce ieee. 4180 
Helperaii is si rhs S.A A ed 4 a0 


17. Crate Making Dept.: 


TCE! * vx, seemmer texte factae. sraae tay ere +e Liat? 
Crate Maker Asst... f-db: vase oes aod 
Helpeie. Ui: 2084 


18. Handling Lumber in Yard & Mill: 34 


19. Maintenance: 


Kinte Grinder. . 08, set i eee, ee eo 
Paper tree: 6) er ee tie ne eo 
Ace ees aT AT DE Oe rr ae ea 
beep wii bo O —S a el  d egr ee, Sede, 
Caempettter sae...’ . Te Se eee eo 
yt iealer Oe), PUT RRS ES! Pet a ae ea 
20. Cleaning Up: 26 
21. Female Employees: 20 


(If any employee is now receiving more 
than the rate specified above he shall 
continue to receive his present rate of 
wages during the period of his employ- 
ment. This schedule shall not affect men 
on salary nor wages for electricians and 
watchmen, they being outside the Union.) 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Steel and Ceal 
Corporation, Ltd., and Employees in Its Sydney Sieel Plant 


A unanimous report was received by ‘the 
Minister of Labour on June 24 from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in connection with a dispute between the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd., 
and the employees in its Sydney steel plant. 
During its proceedings the board prevailed 
upon the parties to reopen negotiations, as a 
result of which agreement was reached on 
twelve of the points in dispute. On the issues 
which were not settled by negotiations the 
board submitted its recommendations. 

The members of the board were Honourable 
Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, of the Quebec 
Superior Court, chairman, Dr. Thomas 
O’Reilley Boyle, of Cheticamp, NS., the em- 
ployees’ nominee, and Major John 8. Roper, 
K.C., of Halifax, N.S., the company’s nominee. 

Following is the text of the board’s report :— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, Employer; and The Employees 
in its Sydney Steel Plant. 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, KC., 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation established by 
you to investigate this dispute, and composed 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien 
Cannon, Chairman, Major J. S. Roper, K.C., 
nominee of the employer, and the Reverend 


T. O’R. Boyle, nominee of the employees, 
has the honour to report to you as follows: 

The Board has held sittings at Sydney, 
Ottawa, and Montreal. A large amount of evi- 
dence was produced before the Board; 
numerous exhibits were filed by both parties. 

The dispute in question may best be 
described by quoting from a copy of the 
application for a Conciliation Board, which 
was signed jointly by the Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corporation, Limited, and by Lodge 
1064 of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, under date of March 21, 1940: 
“Although many conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the union and of the corporation 
have been held from June, 1938, to this date, 
the parties have not been able to agree upon 
the terms of the proposed agreement. The 
representatives of the union insist upon an 
increase in wages, and the corporation asserts 
that it is unable, under present conditions, to 
grant any increase or concession by which the 
cost of its products .will be increased.” It 
will thus be -seen that the dispute concerned 
an agreement or contract to be entered into by 
the corporation and the union. The parties 
were in disagreement on the majority of the 
points to be settled by the contract. 

When this Board commenced its sittings 
at Sydney on April 10, it found itself faced 
with a task of unusual magnitude. Unlike 
other disputes in industries where collective 
bargaining is well established and where dis- 
agreement is on one or two points only, here 
conciliation was necessary on some sixteen 
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of the twenty-seven points to be covered by 
agreement. Collective bargaining had thus 
far failed to produce a formal agreement; each 
of the parties had submitted its own conception 
of how the clauses of the agreement should 
read and subsequent negotiations had failed to 
produce a contract satisfactory to both parties. 


In the autumn of 1936, the Sydney employees 
of the corporation had been organized into a 
local union of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, 
an affiliate of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. In accordance with the usual 
practice, the corporation and the union entered 
into negotiations with a view to signing an 
agreement on the rates of wages, hours of 
labour, and working conditions. These nego- 
tiations took place in meetings between the 
parties which were held in June and July, 1938. 
The terms of an agreement were settled by the 
negotiating committee, and the then executive 
of the Union agreed to submit that agreement 
to the employees for acceptance or rejection. 
On August 6, 1938, the agreement was re- 
jected upon a ballot of the employees. 


In May and June, 1939, the management 
and the union executive held meetings, when 
another attempt was made to arrive at a con- 
tract. This time the union submitted a draft 
of an agreement, which was unacceptable to 
the management. Negotiations were then 
suspended until February, 1940, when further 
meetings took place, which continued until 
March 18, 1940. 


Before entering into these negotiations, the 
union had on February 12, 1940, decided by a 
vote of 2,263 to 298 to strike, if necessary, for 
higher wages and better working conditions. 
After negotiations were finally broken off on 
March 18, 1940, the Federal Department of 
Labour intervened, and, as a result, the 
parties to the dispute agreed, on March 21, 
1940, to make a joint application to the 
Minister of Labour for a Conciliation Board, 
to be appointed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

Your Board has listened to briefs contain- 
ing the general statement of the case, which 
were submitted by the parties to the dispute. 
Attached to these briefs were voluminous ex- 
hibits and appendices. The Board then 
directed that one of the proposed agreements 
—that voted upon in 1938, and which had been 
submitted in evidence—should be discussed 
before it, clause by clause, with both sides 
giving their views on each item. In the 
course of these discussions, the Board took 
several occasions to point out that success in 
negotiating contracts of this sort depended 


largely upon real willingness to bargain on 
elther side, and that the parties should 
approach the problem in a frame of mind 
ready for conciliation and willing to approach 
the case from each other’s point of view. In 
accordance with Section 24 of the Act, the 
Board then made an offer to adjourn for a 
period of twelve days, if the parties to the 
dispute would consent to re-enter negotiations. 
This was accepted by both the corporation 
and the union, and, during the period of recess, 
agreement was reached on twelve of the 
sixteen points on which, before, they were 
deadlocked. 

When the Board resumed its sittings on 
Tuesday, April 23, the parties reported on the 
points on which they were in agreement. 
From that time on, the Board is pleased to 
report that relations between the corporation 
and the union executive have been marked by 
friendliness and mutual goodwill. Of the 
points which remained to be settled, several 
dealt with minor matters in sections of which 
there was agreement in principle. The im- 
portant issues which were not settled by 


negotiations all dealt with the matter of 


wages. In the remaining public sessions, 
therefore, which were held at Sydney, the 
Board was asked to deal with:— 


1. The definition of the word “employee”; 
2. That part of the section on adjustment 

of grievances which deals with the umpire; 
3. The clause dealing with the expiration 

of the contract; 

. Apprenticeship in shops; 

. Classification of rates; 

. The eight-hour day; 

. The forty-eight-hour week; 

. Vacations with pay; 

. Rates of. pay. 


OConwsrnnwe 


1. Employee 

The difficulty under this heading arises from 
the following circumstances: In 1937 the Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia enacted “An Act re- 
specting the right of employees to organize.” 
Section 3 of this Act says, “‘Employee’ as used 
herein, shall not include officers, officials, or 
persons employed in any confidential 
capacity.” Since only employees may join a 
labour union in Nova Scotia, and an employee, 
under the Act, is one whose position is not 
that of an official, nor one who works in 
a confidential capacity, there are some men 
working on the Sydney plant on whose status 
the corporation and the union could not agree. 
It is the opinion of the Board that no purpose 
would be served by our further extending and 
defining the words and principles involved. 
However, as the discussion proceeded, we found 
that the men whose status is in doubt could 
be conveniently classified, and we, therefore, 
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make the following recommendations on the 
groups In question :— 

(a) The rollers in the various mills should 

not be eligible for Union membership; 

(b) The laboratory workers who are 
classified as chemists, metallurgists and 
research workers should not be eligible 
for Union membership ; 
(c) Foremen, working foremen and gang 
leaders not within the category covered 
by (d) are not eligible for membership. 
We believe that the section of the Nova 
Scotia Act referred to includes those 
who, when their regular departments are 
not working, are given employment as 
producers; 
We recommend that temporary fore- 
men and temporary gang leaders shall 
be considered as being eligible for 
Union membership. 


(d) 


2. Umpire 

The corporation and the union have agreed 
to set up machinery for the adjustment of 
grievances. The final step in the adjustment 
of grievances is the reference of the matter 
to an impartial umpire, to be appointed by 
mutual agreement of the parties thereto. The 
union desires that an umpire be chosen for 
each matter in dispute. The corporation 
contends that one man should be chosen to 
serve as umpire during the life of the contract. 
The Board agrees that the reasons behind the 
corporation’s contention seem to be weightier 
than those which the union advances, and 
recommends that one man be chosen as 
umpire, to serve during the life of the con- 
tract. 
3. Expiration of Contract 

The point in dispute here is the length of 


time during which the contract is to run. 
The corporation asked that it shall remain in 


force and effect for a period of two years. 


The union is of the opinion that the con- 
tract should be subject to reopening after 
it has run one year. 


The Board agrees that in normal times a 
contract for a two-year period would be most 
desirable on account of the stabilizing effect 
such a contract would have on industrial con- 
ditions. However, since economic conditions 
are at this time in a state of flux and subject 
to rapid change, the Board recommend that a 
one-year contract is most feasible at this 
time. Such a contract should go into effect 
immediately after it has been ratified and 
signed. 

It should contain a provision whereby the 
contract shall continue in effect from year 
to year thereafter unless either party notifies 
the other, not later than 30 days prior to the 


expiration date, of its desire to reopen nego- 
tiations with a view to changing some of the 
terms of the contract. Then both parties 
should meet immediately so that all negotia- 
tions shall be completed before the then 
existing contract shall have expired. 


It has been brought to our attention that 
one of the reasons of industrial unrest in some 
industries is the unnecessary delay between 
the arriving at an agreement between the 
officers of the union and the officers of in- 
dustry and the actual signing and putting into 
force of such an agreement. Consequently, 
the Board recommends that in the case of a 
formal contract, the union should take a vote 
of its members not later than ten days after 
negotiations have been completed. Should 
that vote result favourably to the agreement, 
then the Board recommends that the contract 
be signed within five days thereafter. 


4. Apprenticeship in Shops 


The employees in their brief made this re- 
quest of the Board: “We further ask the Board 
to investigate the apprentice system in 
operation at the Sydney plant up to 1938, with 
a view of making recommendations regarding 
the systematic training and advancement of 
young men in different trades.” The Board 
listened to the views of both parties on this 
important question, and finds that the factors 
are far too complex for the consideration of 
a Board set up under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Act. 


5. Classification of Rates of Wages 


From the evidence submitted the Board finds 
that the rate structure which has been here- 
tofore in effect in the service shops of the 
plant is not altogether satisfactory. The 
system in vogue until recently has grown up 
over a long number of years under changing 
management. In some of these shops there 
are too many rates in existence. On this 
matter both the corporation and the union are 
agreed that some change is necessary. The 
corporation has submitted to the Board (ex- 
hibits “G” and “H”) schedules of present 
and proposed rates for the machine shop. 
The Board recommends that similar schedules 
be worked out for the other service shops so 
that eventually the present unsatisfactory 
system will be eliminated. 


6. Hight-hour day 


We find that the principle of the eight-hour 
day is already in effect throughout the Sydney 
Steel Plant; indeed, the corporation has rep- 
rensented that it was the first of the basic 
steel producing plants to introduce the eight- 
hour day throughout all operations. The 
Board feels, however, that its application 
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should be safeguarded. For this purpose we 
recommend that time and one-half be paid. for 
all hours worked in excess of eight hours in 
any twenty-four-hour period, this provision to 
apply only when the time worked in excess of 
eight hours exceeds fifteen minutes, 

The Board finds, however, that it is neces- 
sary to make certain exceptions to this provi- 
sion, as follows: 


(a) Men Working on Jobs of a Seasonal 
Nature 

There are certain operations carried on 
which are of a seasonal nature, e.g., the docks, 
ore and limestone stockpiles, coal banks, 
coal washer, brick plant, slag crusher. By 
mutual consent, the practice has been for the 
men employed on such operations to “double 
up”, that is, work two eight-hour shifts in one 
day, so that the number of men employed 
shall be kept to a minimum in order that when 
work is plentiful they might take advantage 
of it so as to compensate for those periods in 
each year when work is scarce. The extra time 
worked by these men is not to be classed as 
overtime and should be paid for at straight 
time rates. 


(b) Absenteeism 


Where a man “doubles up” or works extra 
time on account of absenteeism such extra 
time should be done on a straight time basis. 


(c) Mills 


We find it is necessary at times for the mills 
to work beyond the usual shut-down time. The 
provision for payment of time and one-half 
for overtime should not apply where these 
conditions are outside the control of the 
management, 


7. The Forty-eight-hour Week 


We recommend that present conditions in 
respect to the forty-eight-hour week be con- 
tinued, 


8. Vacations with Pay 


The union asks that two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay be granted all employees 
who have spent ten years or more in the 
service of the corporation. The Board finds 
that the financial position of Sydney steel 
plant does not warrant the granting of this 
request at the present time, 


9. Rates of Wages 

The facts and figures submitted by the 
company have been carefully examined and 
considered by the Board with the assistance 
of an independent auditor, Mr. C. G. Wallace, 
C.A., appointed, at the Board’s request, by 
the Minister of Labour. It should be noted 
here that the examination made by Mr. 
Wallace was conducted both at Sydney and 
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Montreal, requiring a period of some five weeks. 
The financial position of the company as at 
December 31st, 1939, does not, in the opinion 
of the Board, warrant any recommendation 
that the present scale of wages be increased. 

Moreover, since the Board was established 
an important declaration of policy has been 
made by the Government of Canada in Order 
in Council No. 2685, of the 20th June, 1940, 
Paragraph 2 of which reads as follows:— 

“2. That fair and reasonable standards of 
wages and working conditions should be rec- 
ognized and that where any temporary ad- 
justments in remuneration are made due to 
war conditions they might well be in the 
form of bonus payments.” 

In view of the foregoing the Board makes 
no recommendation with respect to any change 
in the current wage scales, which, if the parties 
accept the Board’s findings, will be continued 
without alteration in the contract to be con- 
cluded between them. 


10. Conclusions 


The Board, throughout its deliberations, has 
been faced with the instability of conditions 
generally due to the war, and the possibility 
of far-reaching changes taking place in the 
not too distant future. 

Consequently, the Board, giving due weight 
to the provisions of the Order in Council 
quoted above, holds the view that the very 
uncertainties which the future holds are in 
themselves a justification for some departure 
from the economic principles which in normal 
times might form the sole basis for a recom- 
mendation, whether affirmative or negative on 
the union’s request. 

It is, we think, of utmost importance that, 
insofar as such objectives can be attained, the 
apprehension of the employees as to the pos- 
sible adverse effect of future events be re- 
lieved, and the company be reasonably assured 
of stable and continuous operations, even 
though some temporary sacrifice and con- 
cession on both sides prove necessary. 

Being of opinion that the present emergency 
may well call for some relief against possible 
increases in living costs, the Board has given 
consideration to this aspect of the situation 
and has reached the conclusion that some 
provision in the nature of insurance against 
disturbances in the domestic economy should 
be made. After reviewing the data and evi- 
dence available, the Board finds that a bonus 
payment equivalent to 15 cents per shift of 
eight hours worked, payable to all employees 
of the steel plant, should be recommended 
for a period of six months from the date upon 
which both parties accept this recommenda- 
tion, and that should the index number (all 
items), as published in the Lasour Gazerre 
from time to time, show an increase of ten 
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per cent as at December 31, 1940, over the 
figure as at June 30, 1940, then the company 
and the officials of the union are to re-open 
and adjust the bonus payment, failing such 
increase this bonus to continue to be paid 
during the life of the contract. 


The Board recommends that the union and 
the management sign a contract, based on the 
findings of this report. This contract should 
also include all those clauses which were 
agreed to by both parties and submitted to 
the Board as follows:— 


1. Preamble; 
2. Recognition; 

4. Management; 

5. Discharge Cases; 

6. Seniority ; 

7. Check-off ; 

8. Re-employment of Officers; 
9. Bricklayers; 

10. Call Time; 

11. Adjustment of Grievances; 
13. Safety First and Health; 
14. Holidays; 


15. Changes in Equipment; 
16. Military, Air and Naval Service. 


We wish to think Mr. C. W. Wallace, C.A., 
the auditor appointed by the Minister of 
Labour to assist and advise us, for the courtesy 
and fairness with which he explained the 
financial situation of the corporation. This 
also applies to his assistant, Mr. Thompson. 
All parties and persons who appeared before 
us did their best to help us come to the 
conclusions which are summarized in this 
report. 

We trust that both parties to this proceeding 
will recognize that their interests are mutually 
interlocked and will accept the recommenda- 
tions herein. 

All of which are respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) Lucien Cannon, 


Chairman. 
(Signed) Jno. S. Roper, 

Member. 
(Signed) T. O’R. Boyle, 

Member. 


MonrtreaL, 22nd June, 1940. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Standard Clay 
Products, Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with a dispute between the Stand- 
ard Clay Products, Ltd., and employees in 
its plant at New Glasgow, N.S., being members 
of the local union of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, forwarded its findings to the 
Minister of Labour on June 25. 

The board was able to persuade the parties 
concerned to negotiate a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of all matters in dispute except that of 
wages, and on this subject the chairman, Mr. 
George Patterson, and the employees’ nominee 
on the board, Mr. Drummond Wren, presented 
a majority report. The board member nom- 
inated by the company, Mr. George D. Mac- 
dougall, in a minority report stated that he 
found himself unable to go quite as far as 
his colleagues in respect to the wages recom- 
mended for the two lower paid grades. 


The texts of the two reports follow :— 
Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigatton Act and of a dispute between 
The Standard Clay Products, Limited, 
hereinafter called the “Company”, and its 
employees, being members of Local 1231, 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, hereinafter called 
the “Employees”. 

To the Honourable Minister or LasBour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
The Conciliation Board in above, after being 
duly constituted, held its first meeting in the 


Town Hall, New Glasgow, on the morning of 
Tuesday, June 18th, at 10 am. Representa- 
tives of both parties to the dispute were 
present. The chairman, with the concurrence 
and approval of the other members of the . 
Board, urged the respective parties to go into 
conference and see if they could not by nego- 
tiation arrive at a friendly settlement, pointing 
out the advantage of such a settlement over 
any finding the Board could make. Both 
parties cordially agreed to the suggestion and 
the Board having adjourned for two hours 
negotiations were at once begun. When the 
Board resumed work it was reported to them 
that all differences or—to use the language 
of the application for the Board—all “griev- 
ances” had been smoothed out and satis- 
factorily adjusted; but that on the question 
of wages they had reached an impasse and 
there was no hope or expectation that on this 
question they could reach agreement. ‘The 
Board then proceeded to hear evidence. 


Though there was now no question of 
working conditions before us we thought it 
well to visit the plant of the company, which 
we did in the afternoon, and were most 
courteously shown through it by representa- 
tives both of the company and the employees. 


All the next day was spent in hearing what 
the employees had to allege in support of their 
claim for an increased wage. The matter 
was not dealt with as im a court of law, 
though the evidence was given under oath, 
but as the various points or statements were 
made there would be a general and we are 
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glad to say a friendly discussion upon them, 
which to us was most helpful. 

On the third day we heard the case of the 
company, presented in much the same way. 
On the fourth day we had before us, meeting 
im camera, the auditor of the company to prove 
and explain to us the financial statement of 
the company for the past year, which obviously 
the company did not wish to make public. 
At the conclusion of this sitting we adjourned 
until Monday, June 24, at 10 am., when we 
met to draw up our report. The whole day 
was spent in that work. At the end of it we 
were able to hand it to the stenographer to 
be transcribed. We met again on the morning 
of June 25th to sign report and complete the 
other details of our work. 

The employees based their claim to an 
increased wage upon the ground that their 
wages were not sufficient to provide them and 
their families with the actual necessaries of 
life, let alone live with any degree of comfort 
and provide properly for the education of 
their children. They cited figures from official 
documents to show that the cost of living 
at a decent standard was more than the lower 
paid men in the company’s plant were getting. 
They asked for a general increase of ten cents 
per hour. 

The company’s answer was honest and 
straightforward. It did not claim that the 
employees were highly paid, but it did say 
that they were paid as well as the business 
of the company would permit and as well as 
other employees in the district were paid for 
similar labour. It pointed out that of its own 
motion it had increased wages in 1937 and 
19388 and though the market had for eight 
years been depressed, though no dividend had 
been paid for seven years nor any contribution 
made to its sinking fund during same period, 
and sound business did not warrant its doing 
so, 1t had again offered a substantial increase, 
though much less than the employees had 
asked for. 

After a careful consideration of the evidence 
and what was alleged by both interests in 
support of their claims we have reached the 
conclusion that an increase in wages in all 
classifications must be given. In the case of 
the lowest paid men the increase must be 
substantial. We take the company’s counter 
proposal to request of employees for a general 
increase of ten cents per hour as a basis; 
that proposal was as follows: 


Old Rate New Rate 
30c. per hour 33c. per hour 
sage. a > a 
343¢ (<? (74 36c ce ce 
8524e 66 of 37¢ {3 6“ 
36i¢ ce “ce 38e ce “ec 
374¢ “ ce 39c “e “ee 
39¢ ce ce 40e ce (T3 
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42¢e. “e “ce 43¢e, (T9 “ 
44c., ce «ce 45e. ce ce 
4750. Sop 48e. “ rs 
491¢, ‘ Ts 50c. “ “ 


We fix upon the following as the rates here- 
after to be paid:— 


Old Rate New Rate 
30¢c. per hour 36c. per hour 
334¢ ce (79 86ce. 66 ee 
344¢ cc Ts 36c. “ 6 
354¢ ce “ ey comialie’ “ 
36ic 6c “c 38ce. “ 6“ 
374¢ ce (a9 39c¢. ce 6e 
39c. ce ce 40e. “ce «e 
ape, || Wes ¢ 450% 1S ¢ 
44e, ; a 456. 06 r 
47k¢, 73 6 48a, « e 
493¢ (73 6é 50c. a4 “c 


That is to say, except on the first two items 
we have adopted as the new scale the rates 
offered by the company. The new rates are 
not what we would like to give—are not con- 
sidered as sufficient to maintain the desired 
standard of living in this community—but are 
as much as the ability of the company can be 
expected to provide at this moment. 

We do not regard this report as final and 
conclusive of the matter referred to us. We 
propose the schedule above go into force 
as and from July 1st and continue until Octo- 
ber Ist, when if difficulties have arisen and 
either party desires it, the Board will recon- 
vene. We most sincerely hope that no dif- ~ 
ference nor difficulty will arise that cannot 
be settled by friendly negotiation. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) George Patterson 
Chairman 
(Sed.) Drummond Wren 
Member 
New Glasgow, N.S., June 25, 1940. 





Minority Report 


I regret I am unable to agree with the report 
of my colleagues in the matter of wages, 

In order that an industry may carry on, it 
is necessary that there should not be a deficit. 
In the case of the Standard Clay Products, 
Limited, there has been a deficit during the 
last eight vears of $170,038.46. The balance 
sheet for 1939 shows a deficit as of December 
31, 19389, of $15,367.58. No dividends have 
been paid on the common stock for a number 
of years and no sinking fund for bond 
redemption has been paid for the same length 
of time. 

In February, 1940, an offer of increase of 
wages was made to the men as per copy in 
hands of the Board and transcribed above in 
this report, suggesting an advance of ten per 
cent, that is, three cents per hour to the 
lower paid men and lesser advances to those 
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then getting higher wages. While the letter 
does not so state, the company averred at 
the hearings of the Board that they did so 
“in order to afford some measure of relief 
and with full knowledge that we could not 
afford to do so.” 

However, in order to further afford some 
relief I have with many misgivings agreed to 
advancing the lowest rate from 30 cents to 
34 cents and the next above rate from 333 
cents to 35 cents, and also agreed that the 


other rates shall be as set forth in the letter 
of February 5, 1940, above referred to. 

In doing this I am convinced that I have 
gone, if not too far, at least far enough to 
imperil the industry in this town and I 
sincerely hope I may not have to reproach 
myself at a later date. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) Geo. D. Macdougall. 


New Glasgow, N.S., June 25, 1940. 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
APRIL 1, 1940, TO JUNE 30, 1940 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the lndustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
‘matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period April 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1940. (An article covering the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1940 to March 31, 1940, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerre, April, 1940, page 328.) 

Horst Operators, Erc., Brirr AND JACK 
Fiso, Ont—The April issue of the Lasour 
GaAzeTTE, at page 331, referred to a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and certain employes at Britt and Jack 
Fish, Ont., being clam tower operators, riggers, 
etc., members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The cause 
ef the dispute was stated to be the employees’ 


request for increased wages and for either 
an agreement covering the employees at Jack 
Fish or the inclusion of this group in the 
agreement at Britt. Through the conciliation 
service of the Department conferences took 
place and subsequently a settlement was 
reached. The agreement, which provided cer- 
tain wage increases, became effective May 16. 
The employees at Jack Fish were not included 
in the agreement as it was learned that 
operations at that point were to be terminated 
in the near future. The Board application 
was accordingly withdrawn. It was stated that 
125 employees were directly affected by the 
dispute. 

Opgrators, LINEMEN, Ertc., Quesec, P.Q.— 
In the April, 1940, issue of the Lasour 
Gaznrrn, at page 330, a reference was made 
to an application which had been received for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industria] Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
between the Quebec Power Company, Quebec, 
P.Q., and its operators, linemen and meter- 
men, members of Local Union “B” 1106, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. The union had requested the deletion 
from the agreement of part of the clause 
relating to overtime and conferences had 
failed to bring about any satisfactory arrange- 
ment. A conciliator of the Department en- 
deavoured to bring about an adjustment of 
the dispute but he was not successful and a 
Board was subsequently established. In this 
instance it was stated that 34 employees were 
directly affected by the dispute. 

Coat Miners, Corpeman, Auta—On March 
28, 1940, an application was received in the 
Department of Labour for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to deal with differences between the Mc- 
Gillivray Creek Coal and Coke Company, 
Limited, and the International Coal and Coke 
Company, Limited, Coleman, Alta., and their 
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employees. The application, submitted by 
officials of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, stated that the demands of the 
men included recognition of District 18 as 
the sole bargaining agency for all employees, 
and adjustments and revisions in the general 
clauses of the wage agreement. Approximately 
800 miners were stated to be involved. The 
statement in reply from both Companies, 
which are under one management, and repre- 
sentations made by an officer of the Coleman 
Miners’ Association, indicated that a dispute 
existed between two groups of miners as to 
whether the majority desired to be repre- 
sented by the United Mine Workers of 
America, or the Coleman Miners’ Association. 
It appeared obvious that if a method could be 
found to solve this question there was every 
likelihood that Board procedure would be 
unnecessary. The Jepartment therefore took 
this question up with the interested parties 
and it was agreed that the views of the miners 
would be ascertained through a secret ballot 
taken by an officer of the Department of 
Labour. This ballot, taken on April 18 and 
19, resuited in a substantial majority in 
favour of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Subsequently an agreement was con- 
cluded with this organization in terms similar 
to other agreements with members of the 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association with the exception that the 
“closed shop” clause was omitted. 7 

SEAMEN (UNLICENSED PERSONNEL), GREAT 
Lakes.—KHarly in April, 1940, the Department 
of Labour became aware that a dispute had 
arisen between certain shipping companies 
operating on the Great Lakes and their un- 
licensed personnel, members of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, in respect of wages and 
working conditions to govern employment 
for the forthcoming season of navi- 
gation, and that negotiations had become 
dead-locked and had been discontinued. Later 
on press reports indicated that a strike was 
to be called on the 18th. It is of interest to 
note that the Department had not been 
approached by officials of the union for assist- 
ance in bringing about a mutually satisfactory 
agreement. On April 11 the Deputy Minister 
telegraphed the president of the union re- 
minding him that disputes of this character 
come directly within the scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and that it 
would be illegal for the employees to go on 
strike or employers to declare a lockout with- 
out first having the dispute dealt with by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. The 
union president’s attention was also directed 
to Section 58 of the Act which places the 
responsibility for making a Board application 
on the party proposing the change in wages or 


in hours. Despite this intimation a strike 
occurred at midnight on April 14 and the 
crews of a number of ships were called out 
notwithstanding the fact that they had already 
signed ship’s articles. Immediately following 
the strike conferences were held in Ottawa 
with representatives of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and subsequently between officers of 
the Department of Labour and representatives 
of certain shipping companies in an endeavour 
to find a basis of settlement. These discus- 
sions were continued in Toronto with the same 
parties, and finally, on April 20, the Honourable 
Mr. McLarty, Minister of Labour, succeeded 
in terminating the strike, both parties agree- 
ing to refer the various matters in dispute to 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. It was estimated that approximately 
6,000 workers and more than 200 vessels were 
affected. 


STEEL Workers, Montrreat, P.Q—On April 
6, 1940, an application was received in the 
Department of Labour for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and certain 
of its employees in the Marine Division being 
steel workers, mechanics, helpers and labour- 
ers. Demands for wage increases of 15 cents 
per hour for all classes had been turned down 
by the Company. This matter was taken 
up with the employers and representatives of 
the employees, and a settlement followed 
which provided for substantial wage increases. 
The application, which stated that 600 em- 
ployees were directly affected, was accordingly 
withdrawn. 


Stee, Workers, Hamivron, Ont.—On April 
17, 1940, a complaint was received in the 
Department of Labour that six employees of 
Canada Works, Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ontario, had been discharged, 
allegedly because of union affiliation. The men 
in question were members of Lodge No. 1005, 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of North America, a C.1.O. 
affiliate. On April 22 a conciliation officer of 
the Department visited Hamilton in this con- 
nection. It was learned that in each instance 
the dismissal had been because of serious 
infraction of the Company’s regulations which, 
the Management stated, would not permit of 
reinstatement, and that union affiliation had 
no bearing on the situation. At a meeting 
with the union officers and the men involved 
the cause of the dismissals was admitted by 
those concerned, but it was maintained that 
the Company’s action had been too severe. 
However, in view of the Company’s definite 
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attitude there was nothing the officer could do 
beyond clarifying the situation. 


MACHINISTS, MovuLpERS AND LABOURERS, 
Toronto, Ont—On April 24, 1940, approxi- 
mately 174 workers in the foundry and machine 
shop of the Dominion Wheel and Foundries, 
Limited, Toronto, ceased work to enforce a 
demand for wage increases, union recognition 
and other concessions. The employees were 
members of Local No. 1089, Amalgamated 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America (Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee). Following the strike it was ascer- 
tained that this Company was engaged on war 
work. The union officials were advised by this 
Department that in view of this situation the 
strike was illegal under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act as extended by Order 
in Council of November 7, 1989 (P.C. 3495), 
and that the men should return to work and 
have the matter dealt with by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. The union officials 
stated that they were prepared to follow this 
course. Subsequently conciliation officers of 
the Department conferred with both parties 
and a basis of settlement was found, the men 
returning to work with the understanding that 
negotiations would be resumed between the 
committee of the workers and the manage- 
ment with the object of working out a 
permanent basis of settlement of all matters 
in dispute. 


Guass Factory Workers, Monrreau, P.Q.— 
On May 6, 1940, a request was received in the 
Department of Labour for mediation in a 
strike of employees of the Consumers’ Glass 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., which had occurred 
the previous day. The employees, said to 
number approximately 375, ceased work to 
enforce their demand for recognition of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Glass Workers (All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour), and a collec- 
tive labour agreement. A conciliation officer 
of the Department at once conferred with 
representatives of the strikers and officials of 
the company. The Management stated that if 
work was resumed they would meet a com- 
mittee of the employees regardless of whether 
they were union members or not, but definitely 
refused to meet any committee while the 
strike continued, or to concede union recogni- 
tion. The Provincial conciliation service 
functioned in the matter without success, and 
was unable to secure the consent of both 
parties to allow the dispute to be dealt with 
under Provincial legislation. On May 12 
operations were resumed, the arrangement 
being that all employees who had not been 
involved in the disorders which had occurred 
during the strike period returning to work as 
required. 
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RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, SYDNEY AND LOUISBURG 
Rattway, Guace Bay, N.S—Under date of 
May 6, 1940, an application was received in 
the Department of Labour for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act covering approximately 150 employees 
of the Sydney and Louisburg Railway, being 
roundhouse employees and certain miscel- 
laneous groups, members of District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America. The dis- 
pute related to wages and working conditions. 
A question arose as to what union the em- 
ployees directly affected desired the Company 
to recognize as the bargaining agency. With 
the consent of all parties concerned a secret 
ballot of the employees was taken on May 28 
by an officer of the Department, and the out- 
come indicated conclusively that a substantial 
majority desired to be represented by the 
Joint Committee of the Transportation 
Brotherhoods. Consequently Board procedure 
was unnecessary and later an agreement was 
entered into between the Company and the 
Joint Committee covering these employees. 


ArTIFIcIAL Sirk Factory Workers, Drum- 
MONDVILLE, P.Q—On May 11, 1940, a strike 
occurred of approximately 2,000 workers in 
the plant of the Canadian Celanese, Limited, 
Drummondville, P.Q., when the Company 
made effective changed conditions in respect 
of the weavers. Recognition of the National 
Catholic Union of Textile Workers of Drum- 
mondville was also demanded. Following the 
strike the Minister of Labour of Quebec and 
officials of his Department held conferences 
with the management, following which the 
Company issued a statement to the press as 
to the conditions under which the employees 
could resume work without discrimination. 
This arrangement was not accepted by the 
strikers, and a delegation visited the federal 
Department of Labour requesting assistance. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour, accompanied 
by the Chief Conciliation Officer, visited 
Montreal on June 20 and discussed the matter 
with the Vice-President of the Company. 
They succeeded in clarifying to some extent 
the conditions offered by the Company which 
had been somewhat misunderstood by the 
strikers. These conditions were made definitely 
clear in a letter addressed to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour at Ottawa, a copy of which 
was given to the representatives of the union. 
Shortly after the receipt of this document the 
employees returned to work. 


GaAs PropucTion Workers, Toronto, OntT.— 
On May 18, 1940, an application for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour to deal 
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with a dispute between the Consumers’ Gas 
Company, Toronto, and its employees in the 
production and distribution departments, mem- 
bers of the National Union of Domestic and 
Industrial Gas Workers. Wages, conditions 
of employment, and a request for union 
recognition were stated to be the causes of 
the dispute which directly affected 700 em- 
ployees. The Company was quite willing to 
confer with the committee in so far as employ- 
ees in the distribution service were concerned, 
but refused to discuss matters relating to the 
production plant on the ground that the 
committee did not represent the employees 
in that department, but the committee refused 
to continue negotiations for the one depart- 
ment only. A conciliator of the Department 
held several conferences with the disputing 
parties with a view to reaching a direct settle- 
ment, but due to the stand taken by the 
Company and the committee as above 
mentioned his efforts were unsuccessful and a 
Board was subsequently established to. deal 
with the disputes in the distribution plant, 
with the understanding that if the committee 
could show that it had authority to negotiate 
on behalf of the production department em- 
ployees that phase of the dispute would be 
referred to the Board as well for consideration. 

TELEPHONE OPERATORS, JONQUIERE, P.Q.— 
On May 31 a request was received in the 
Department of Labour for the services of a 
conciliator in connection with a_ dispute 
between the Saguenay Telephone Company, 
Jonqulere, P.Q., and its telephone operators. 


Early in June a Departmental officer con-- 


ferred with officials of the Central Council 
of the National Catholic Syndicates of 
Jonquiere and the Manager of the Company. 
It was learned that requests for wage in- 
creases and improved working conditions had 
been refused, also that two employees had 
been dismissed, allegedly for union activities. 
The Manager of the Company stated that the 
dismissals had been because of insubordination, 
and that the question of union affiliation was 
not involved. On June 7 the dispute was ter- 
minated, both parties making concessions, and 
an agreement was signed. Thirteen employees 
were affected in this instance. 


Factory Workers, Vancouver, B.C.—Early 
in June a dispute arose between the Pacific 
Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and its employees, members of the 
Vancouver Metal Workers’ Union (All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour), engaged in the 
manufacture of rivets, bolts, nuts, etc., re- 
garding wages and working conditions. A con- 
ciliation officer of the Department maintained 
close contact with both parties, and conferences 
have taken place from time to time. Some 
wage increases have been made effective, but 


at the end of June a final disposition of the 
matter had not been made. Approximately 40 
men were stated to be involved in this dis- 
pute. 

Grain) Evevator Empioyers, Kuinesron, 
Ont—Differences between the Kingston 
Elevator Company (Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited), Kingston, Ont., and miscellaneous 
groups of hourly and monthly rates employees, 
including shovellers, deckmen, sweepers, etc., 
resulted in an application being made to the 
Department of Labour on June 11, for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The dispute related to 
wage increases and changed working conditions 
generally. As there were indications that a 
basis of settlement might be found without 
the necessity of Board procedure arrange- 
ments were made through the conciliation 
service of the Department for further con- 
ferences between the parties concerned in 
which an officer of the Department would 
participate, and at the end of June the 
case was still receiving attention. The em- 
ployees, stated to number approximately 70, 
are members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 





Workmen’s Compensation Statistical Manual 


Manual on Industrial-Injury Statistics is the 
title of a bulletin (No. 667) issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. As stated in 
a preface to the bulletin, the purpose of the 
manual is to make available to administrators 
and their statistical staffs simple and practical 
methods of statistical procedure. 

The report states that “Too often statistics 
have been attacked as ‘bulky and ill-arranged 
tomes’ serving no practical function.” In the 
administration of workmen’s compensation the 
manual declares that statistical facts are desir- 
able along three directions: (1) The volume 
of work handled, the speed with which it is 
handled, and the difficulties which cause 
delay, in short, facts concerning the efficiency 
of administration; (2) the practical functioning 
of the medical and benefit provisions of the 
law, i.e. how the law affects injured workers; 
(3) the incidence and cause of accidents. 

The material given in the manual is 
organized around these three factors. Sug- 
gestions are given of the type of statistical 
tables to be developed, the codes to be 
utilized for this purpose, and the objectives 
for which the statistical material can be used. 
In an appendix specific illustrations are given 
of significant practices in some States. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1940. 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time 

loss for June, 1940, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of |Time lost in 





Number 
; i a 
Pater «ahh dlpod! RO ate aaa 
etme. 1040S. ee. vote 14 7,154 38,937 
May, 19400. i2 Bee. 22 8,565 51,997 
June .A980....taxectneck 13 2,355 8,616 


*Preliminary figures. é 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work inv olving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Hach 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘minor disputes’. ‘ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute in- 
volving a small number of employees, or for a short period of 
time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

While the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded for June was substantially smaller 
than in May, the decline was less in the 
number of workers involved and in the time 
loss as, strikes involving upward of 5,000 
coal miners in Nova Scotia and 2,000 textile 
factory workers at Drummondville, P.Q.,, 
caused relatively heavy time loss, in fact 
nearly all that for the month. During May 
the strike at Drummondville accounted for a 
large portion of the numbers involved and 
time loss recorded for the month and there 
was also considerable time loss in coal mining 
strikes. In June, 1939, strikes of rubber fac- 
tory workers at Kitchener and Toronto, Ont., 
involved 700 workers in a loss of 5,000 days 
while a dispute of 800 coal miners at Glace 
Bay, N.S., resulted in more than 1,000 days’ 
time loss. 

Two disputes, involving 2,011 workers, were 
carried over from May and twelve disputes 
commenced during the month. All of these 
fourteen disputes were terminated during the 
month. One resulted in favour of the work- 
ers and two in favour of the employers in- 
volved. Compromise settlements were reached 
in two cases and the results of nine disputes 
were recorded as indefinite. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were no strikes or lock- 
outs recorded as in progress. 

A number of strikes against the employment 
of workers of alien enemy origin occurred in 
various collieries in Cape Breton Island, 


. Strikes. 


day. 


Nova Scotia, between June 10 and June 24, 
following the declaration of war by Italy 
against Great Britain and France. It is re- 
ported that later the employees in some cases 
objected to the continued employment of any 
workers of foreign origin. Work was resumed 
in a short time in each case on the under- 
standing that each worker of alien enemy 
origin would be investigated by the authori- 
ties. In one case the miners ceased work in 
protest against the action of a minority in re- 
fusing to work with a naturalized worker. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not yet de- 
clared terminated. Such disputes are listed in 
this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
Information is available as to one 
such dispute, namely: fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont., October 17, 1939—October 31, 
1989. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 


A strike of twenty-three employees in a 
plating establishment in Toronto, Ont., on May 
27 was reported too late for inclusion in the 
June issue of the Lasour Gazetre. The men 
ceased work in protest against the discharge 
of one employee but returned after one-half 
Fifteen only were taken back. 


A dispute as to the price to be paid to 
fishermen for blueback salmon by the canning 
operators caused a delay in the commence- 
ment of fishing generally from June 1, when 
the season opened, until June 8. About 1,000 
fishermen were reported to be affected. The 
representatives of the canning companies met 
a committee of the representatives of the 
various unions of fishermen but a price had 
not been agreed to by June 1. The repre- 
sentatives of both parties stated that the delay 
in operations was not a strike as negotiations 
had not been completed or broken off The 
canners proposed a reduction in the price 
from that paid last year, owing to the un- 
certainty of European markets. Most of the 
fishermen began operations at the prices 
offered, some expressing the hope that these 
might be raised later. Negotiations as to 
prices for the sockeye season were then in 
progress. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1940* 











Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation in man Remarks 
and locality Establish-| Workers working 
ments days 





Pore See pence sha se Malena ec a 
(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to June, 1940 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Hat factory workers, 
Montreal? @ etn, 2 1 11 40 |\Commenced Mar, 18, 1940; for recognition of 
union; terminated June 5, 1940; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 


Se ee ne a ee eee 





Artificial silk factory 
workers, Drummond- 
Bille; PIiQS nobis 54, 1 2,000 30,000 |Commenced May 11, 1940; for recognition of 

union and against alleeed increase in pro- 

duction without increase in wages; termi- 
nated June 25, 1940; conciliation (provin- 
cial and federal); compromise. 








(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1940 


Minine, Erc.— 

Coal miners, Westville, 

OOM ALS prank: be, VE S1 1 590 2,000 |Commenced June 5; re delay in re-engage- 

ment of miner who left to enlist; terminated 
June 8; return of workers pending negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
Coal miners, Minto, N.S.. 1 320 325 |Commenced June 5; against employment of a 
certain man as foreman; terminated June 6; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 





Coal miners, Glace Bay 

Mistrivn, NIGH Bais (tr 4 1,165 965 |Commenced June 10; against employment of 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
June 10; negotiations; indefinite. 





OL eee. See 1 270 270 |Commenced June 12: against employment of 

miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 

June 12; negotiations; indefinite. 

Coal miners, New Water- 
Tord IND BOR Ape eRO ot 1 350 350 [Commenced June 13; against employment of 

miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 

June 13; negotiations; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Florence, N.S. { 17 100 [Commenced June 13; against employment 
of miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
June 19; negotiations; indefinite. 





Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 16 32 |Commenced June 20; against employment of 
miner of alien enemy origin; terminated 
June 22; return of workers; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 700 700 |Commenced June 21; against refusal of a 
minority to work with miners of alien 
enemy origin whose employment had been 

‘ approved after investigation; terminated 
June 22; return of workers; indefinite. 








Coal miners, Glace Bay, 

N Sb... SSRI UA: 1 ‘400 400 |Commenced June 24; against employment of 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
June 24; return of workers; indefinite. 
Shipping pier workers, 

North Sydney, N.S...... 1 65 130 |Commenced June 25; re misunderstanding as 
to wage deduction; terminated June 26; 
return of workers pending negotiations; 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, indefinite. 

NORA. Oh tee Oe i i 1 1, 200 3,600 |Commenced June 27; re contract rates in one 
section; terminated June 29; negotiations 
(referred to I.D.1I. Board); indefinite. 














CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
elites, NS. t 135 25 |Commenced June 11; against employment of 
workers of alien enemy origin; terminated 
June 11; negotiations: in favour of workers. 





———s 


“In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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A number of employees, about 27, in an 
automobile manufacturing establishment at 
Windsor, Ont., left their work at noon on 
various collieries in Cape Breton Island, 
June 5 when notified to take one hour for 
lunch instead of half an hour, owing to a 
shortage of materials. Apparently there was 
a misunderstanding that working hours were 
being changed and the men returned next day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to June 


Hat Facrory Workers, MontreaL, P.Q— 
This dispute which commenced on March 18, 
to secure union recognition, was terminated as 
a result of negotiations and work was re- 
sumed on June 6. It was reported that the 
employer agreed to re-employ those on strike 
as needed and to withdraw legal proceedings, 
apparently in connection with picketing and 
an injunction, instituted in April. 


ArtiricIAL SirK Factory Workers, DruM- 
MONDVILLE, P.Q.—As a result of arrangements 
made at the end of May, negotiations between 
the management and representatives of the 
strikers, assisted by provincial and Dominion 
Department of Labour officials, it was arranged 
that work would be resumed on June 13 by 
some departments and by others on the three 
following days, a committee consisting of two 
members elected by employees in each of the 
six departments to be then set up to deal 
with the management as to all working con- 
ditions. Some delay in complete resumption 
of work occurred as some of the strikers held 
out for union recognition. As a result of 
further conciliation by Dominion Department 
of Labour officials the management announced 
its willingness to publish for the information 
of the employees the results of any decisions 
reached with the new committee when 
appointed, and stated that the dispute causing 
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the strike would be dealt with by the com- 
mittee. All employees were re-employed with- 
out discrimination by June 26. 


Disputes Commencing During June 


Coa Miners, WestvitLE, N.S—A number 
of miners ceased work on June 5 in protest 
against the refusal of the management to 
immediately re-engage a miner who had been 
absent for some days to enlist in the army. 
It appears that the miner’s place had been 
filled and there was some question as to why 
he had not been accepted for the army. The 
matter was taken up with the Federal Minister 
of Labour who communicated with the 
management and the union. Work was re- 
sumed on June 10 and the miner was re-en- 
gaged on June 11. The union and the manage- 
ment made arrangements as to holding open 
the positions of miners intending to join the 
forces. 

CoaL Miners, Minto, N.B—A number of 
employees in one mine refused on June 5 to 
work under a new foreman. The management 
telegraphed the Deputy Minister of the 
Dominion Department of Labour who replied 
that the stoppage was in violation of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
provided for dealing with disputes in mining 
and certain other industries. Operations were 
resumed after one day’s work had been lost by 
all shifts. 


CoaL Miners, Sypney Mines, NS—A 
number of employees ceased work on June 27, 
owing to a dispute as to contract rates of pay 
in one section, and were supported by others. 
As a result of negotiations it was agreed to 
refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation already established to deal 
with a dispute as to the wage scale of the 
collieries in the renewal of the agreement 
(Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1940, page 533). Work 
was resumed July 2, the first working day after 
this decision. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour GazeTre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1940, issue in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1989. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919, in the various countries for 
which such figures are available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 


after an interval of as much as two years 
and for such countries the figures dre not 
for relatively recent dates. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries concerned. 
Information as to particular disputes is taken 
for the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
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strikes and gives some details of the more 
important ones, 

The number of disputes which began during 
May was 92 and 13 were unterminated at the 
end of April, making a total of 105 in pro- 
gress during May. The number of workers 
involved was 35,800 and the resultant time 
loss was 91,000 man working days. 

Of the 92 strikes which began during May, 
21 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 28 were over other wage questions. Ques- 
tions regarding working hours led to 5 dis- 
putes; 21 were over questions regarding the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
15 arose out of questions respecting working 
conditions; and one was over a question of 
trade union principle. One stoppage of work 
was in support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 

During May final settlements were reached 
in the case of 87 disputes. Of these 13 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 52 were 
settled in favour of the employers, and 22 
resulted in compromises. In nine other dis- 
putes work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest 
number of workers during May, began on 
May 7 when 2,090 workers employed by a 
firm engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
tires near Birmingham went on strike de- 
manding increased wages; 1,630 workers were 
indirectly involved. Work was resumed the 
next day and certain wage increases were 
subsequently conceded. 

On May 1, 2,500 building trades workers 
employed by one firm in Staffordshire went 
on strike due to dissatisfaction with amended 
travelling arrangements and demands for addi- 
tional allowances and revision of train timings. 
Work was resumed the same day when re- 
vised train timings were put into operation. 
The question of additional allowances was to 
be considered. 

At Wrexham, Denbighshire, 2,500 labourers 
employed on a civil engineering contract 
ceased work on May 7 demanding a sub- 
sistence allowance of 3s. 3d. per day and pay- 
ment of travelling expenses. Work was re- 
sumed May 10 when wage rates were raised 
by 23d. per hour and it was agreed that 
travelling expenses would be paid. 

On May 8 dissatisfaction with the method of 
calculating average weights of empty tubs led 
to a strike of 950 colliery workers near Don- 
caster, Yorkshire; 1,450 workers were in- 
directly involved. Work was resumed May 11 
on the advice of trade union officials. 

At Luton, Bedfordshire, 1,866 workers em- 
ployed by a firm engaged in the manufacture 
of ball bearings went on strike on April 25 
for increased wages. Work was resumed un- 
conditionally on May 4. 
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A demand for the dismissal of a foreman 
to whose conduct the workers objected led 
to a strike of 1,200 bricklayers near Liver- 
pool on May 8. Work was resumed on May 
12 and at a subsequent inquiry a joint com- 
mittee unanimously found in favour of the 
foreman. 


STRIKES AND Lockouts in 1939 


The May issue of Ministry of Labour 
Gazette contains a statistical review of strikes 
and lockouts which took place in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland during 1939. 

The number of disputes resulting in stoppages 
of work reported as having begun during 1939 
was 940 as compared with 875 in 1938. The 
number of workers directly involved in these 
disputes was about 246,000 and about 90,600 
workers were indirectly involved. In addition, 
about 700 workers were involved, directly or 
indirectly, in eight strikes which were unter- 
minated at the end of 1938. ‘The number of 
workers involved either directly or indirectly 
in all disputes in progress during 19389 was 
about 337,300 as compared with 275,300 the 
previous year, the resultant time loss being 
1,356,000 man working days as compared with 
1,334,000 in 1938. 

The disputes of 1939 were approximately 
evenly proportioned as between the elght 
pre-war and the four wartime months. 

The industry most affected by industrial 
disputes was coal mining: the 404 strikes in 
this industry involved 61-0 per cent of workers 
involved in all disputes and the resultant time 
loss was 41-7 per cent of the total for the 
year. In the building and contracting industry 
there were 122 strikes which involved 10-5 
per cent of the total number of workers and 
accounted for 9-7 per cent of the total time 
loss. In the engineering industry there were 
61 strikes, which involved 8-9 per cent of the 
workers and resulted in 12-3 per cent of the 
total time loss. The 81 strikes in the iron 
and steel industry involved 6-4 per cent of the 
total number of workers and resulted in 9-4 
per cent of the total time loss. 

Wage questions were the cause of 482 or 
51-3 per cent of the strikes which were re- 
corded during 1939. Employment of particular 
classes or persons caused 217 strikes or 23-1 
per cent of the total. Disputes over working 
arrangements, rules and discipline accounted 
for 124 or 13-2 per cent, and differences on 
matters of trade unionism were responsible 
for 74 strikes or 7-9 per cent of the total 
number. 

The statistical analysis of results shows that 
47-8 per cent of the number of strikes in 
which 51-2 per cent of all workers. who took 
part in strikes were involved were settled in 
favour of the employers. Those strikes which 
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were settled in favour of the workers and 
those which resulted in compromises numbered 
245 in each case but the percentage of workers 
involved in the first class was 26-8 while 
that in the other 22-0. 

The most frequent method of settlement of 
disputes in 1939, as in previous years, was 
direct negotiation, 64:6 per cent of all strikes 
and lockouts being settled in this way. Dis- 
putes in which work was resumed on the em- 
ployers’ terms without negotiations accounted 
for 26:7 per cent of the number of strikes. 


New Zealand 


The Dominion of New Zealand has recently 
published statistics dealing with industrial 
disputes which took place during the first 
three months of 1940. During the quarter 
there were 24 strikes which involved 4,776 
employees of 43 firms and which resulted in a 
time loss of 13,586 man working days. The 
estimated loss in wages was approximately 
£13,900. During the first quarter of 1939 there 
were 23 strikes which involved 5,710 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 23,611 man 
working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in April, 
1940, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received show 225 strikes as having begun 
during the month, which with 100 unterminated 
at the end of March made a total of 325 in 
progress during the month. The number of 
workers involved in these disputes was approxi- 
mately 56,000 with a resultant time loss of 
475,000 man working days. The comparable 
figures for the previous month, which have 
been partially revised but are not final, show 
that there were 250 strikes in progress involv- 
ing about 44,000 workers with a resultant 
time loss of about 400,000 man working days. 


Strikes In 1939 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor has 
recently published in their Monthly Labor 
Review for May, 1940, an analysis of strikes 
in 1939. Lockouts are included in the record. 

During 1939 there were 2,613 strikes, in 
which 1,170,962 workers were involved with a 
resultant time loss of 17,812,219 man working 
days. About 43 per cent of the workers in- 
volved and 51 per cent of the total time loss 
resulted from three strikes, the bituminous 
coal stoppage in April and May, the strike of 
Works Progress Administration workers in 





July and a strike of employees of the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation in October and November. 


STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1919 TO 1939 











Workers |Time loss in 
Year Strikes involved | man work- 
(a) ing days 
LOO Ret eee ae. - 3,630 | 4,160,348 (b) 
O20. ees cmusteereacyee «gee 3 3,411 1,463 , 054 (b) 
CPA ee a a 2,385 1,099, 247 (b) 
1922. MART APD Pras cousent: 1), Li 1,612,562 (b) 
LO 2B a creer <li -cuoencutat 1,553 756, 584 (b) 
WGA iae HS tensors Sate 1,249 654,641 (b) 
ROD SISAP Re. Peenere tenes oe 1,301 428,416 (b) 
TPA o ese e steetiay a oy aaa 1,035 329, 592 (b) 
Se eek a8 ae ree ee 707 329,939 26,218,628 
1928ar se o>. See 8 604 314,210 12,631, 863 
ODT cee cnet: ee erase 921 288,572 5,351,540 
AGSR) ee Here oie aes 637 182,975 3,316,808 
DOB apee tsar. Ss Se ee Ren 810 341,817 6, 893 , 244 
OB Cire aeenie. na eer crs 841 324,219 10, 502, 033 
OSS Ser ees Sete ers at 1,695 | 1,168,272 | 16,872,128 
19347. 4.4...Retas. 6%? 1,856 1,466,595 19,591,949 
OS ent aah dee eoabaiec Se) an tas 2,014 a yh Oy 28 bd 15,456,337 
TOSGe ge eee aimee su ° 22, 788 , 648 13,901,956 
1937 Pee: . RES ses 4,740 1,860,621 28 , 424, 857 
TOSS. ES Cees See eee 2,02 688 ,376 9,148,273 
1039). Seow errs mo eens 2,613 1,170,962 17,812,219 














(a) The number of workers involved in strikes between 
1919 ana 1926 is known for only a portion of the total. How- 
ever, the missing information is for the smaller disputes and 
it is believed that the total here given is fairly accurate. 

(b) Figures not compiled. 


Strikes in 1989 followed the usual seasonal 
trend, increasing in number during the spring 
months, maintaining a fairly high level during 
the summer and fall and then decreasing in 
number with the approach of winter. The 
largest number of strikes beginning in any 
month was 281 in April while the smallest 
was 106 in December. 

Measured in terms of time loss, the indus- 
tries most affected by strikes in 1939 were 
bituminous coal mining with 41:0 per cent 
of the total and automobile manufacturing 
with 14:1 per cent. Of the 1,171,000 workers 
involved in strikes about 33 per cent were in 
mining, 12 per cent in Works Progress Admin- 
istration projects, 11 per cent in transportation- 
equipment manufacturing, 8 per cent in tex- 
tiles and 7 per cent in transportation and com- 
munication. The largest number of strikes 
occurred in the textile industries, due to a 
large number of small strikes in the women’s 
clothing industry. 


In 1939, 53:5 per cent of the strikes 
which occurred arose out of various questions 
of union organization and these disputes in- 
volved 54:4 per cent of the strikers and re- 
sulted in 74:7 per cent of the time loss. 
Causes grouped under “wages and hours” 
accounted for 26-5 per cent of the strikes, 29-9 
per cent of the workers and 17-9 per cent of 
the time loss. “Miscellaneous” causes led to 
20-0 per cent of the strikes, involving 15-7 
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per cent of the workers and causing 7:4 per 
cent of the time loss. 

The method of classifying strikes by results 
used by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics differs from that used in Canada. 
In this country results of strikes are classified 
as being in favour of workers, in favour of 
employers, compromise or partially success- 
full, and indefinite or unterminated. In the 
United States results are classified where 
possible according to the degree of success 
from the workers’ standpoint. Strikes arising 
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out of jurisdictional or factional disputes 
are not classified as to results. The results 
of strikes which would be shown as indefinite 
in the Canadian classification are shown in the 
United States as “not reported” but a foot- 
note states that during 1939 many of the strikes 
so classified were small disputes in the 
women’s clothing industry, and while the union 
involved regarded many of them as being 
satisfactorily settled the exact terms were 
not reported. Results according to this classi- 
fication are shown in the accompanying table. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES, ENDING IN 1939 














Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Number of total Number of total Number of total 
Substantial gains to workers..............0.e.ceeecuees: 1,048 39-7 493,149 41-8 | 8,874,685 48-9 
Partial gains or compromises.............0000.ssceeeees 852 32-3 397,776 33°8 | 6,896,797 37-2 
Little or noOMmalne to workers)... ..0.. 4s ate eo 494 18-7 209,478 17-8 1,951,930 10:5 
Jurisdiction, rival unions or factions............ecseeeee. 156 5-9 49 539 4-2 633 , 634 3-4 
Iidewrtuniaho..s* cali... 8 ees: Aatee ee 40 1-5 24,805 2-1 143 ,526 8 
Notrepottat fi 71.0. BESo.;.5.2. . eee. COe . be 49 1-9 3, 136 3 19,931 1 
OTR Be ie. eS. ee 2,639 100-0 1,177,883 100-0 | 18,520,503 100-0 











Other subjects dealt with in this analysis of strikes are as follows: states and cities affected, number of workers involved, 
number of establishments involved, duration, sex of workers, labour organizations involved, methods of negotiating settle- 


ments and sit down strikes. 


Recent Developments of Labour Control in Great Britain 


In an editorial headed “Going To It,” the 
London Times of June 21 emphasizes the 
intensification of Labour’s effort in the war 
emergency. Latest manifestations of the im- 
pressive contribution of the Labour move- 
ment is thus dealt with in the editorial: 


“Never before has it been known that 
organized labour should concede to a Gov- 
ernment Department the right to order it 
about from one job to another and from one 
part of the country to another. That is what 
Mr. Bevin’s own union has done in respect 
of dockers by acquiescing in the plan for the 
regional pooling of port labour with an ex- 
tending provision that, if the situation so 
requires, men will be expected to transfer to 
ports outside a region. . . The Minister of 
Labour has power to order all labour where 
it is wanted, but the procedure of gaining the 
assent of the unions of the men concerned is 
by no means superfluous. Nevertheless the 
Minister has compulsory powers and that fact 
is well known. 


“As remarkable as the acquiescence of the 
dock workers in compulsory transfer is the 


agreement of the Yorkshire miners and the 
coalowners to set up joint committees, the 
equivalent of industrial courts, to try men 
for absenteeism and to fine them if the 
accusation is upheld. The fines will not be 
legally enforceable; and in reserve, with the 
concurrence of the miners’ association, will 
be the right of the owners to bring delinquents 
before the ordinary magistrates’ courts, claim- 
ing damages. 

“Rather more nebulous, but perhaps use- 
ful, is the arrangement that miners’ lodge 
officials may bring for hearing before the same 
joint committees, complaints that colliery 
managements are culpably impeding produc- 
tion. Strikes are, of course, to be forbidden 
until all the resources of negotiation have 
been exhausted. 

“The extension of the double-shift to more 
mills engaged on Government orders is no 
less desirable for expediting work urgently 
needed and for distributing employment; and 
the formidable difficulties in the way should 
be examined with a resolution strong enough 
to remove them.” 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES FOR WARTIME REGULATION 
OF LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Terms of Order in Council Governing Industrial Relations in 


War Effort 


ARTICULARS were given in the June 

issue of the Lasour Gazette (pages 530- 
532) of an important conference on war- 
time labour relations, held on June 138, be- 
tween the Prime Minister and members of 
the Cabinet and the representatives of Can- 
adian Labour, Featuring that conference was 
the statement of the Prime Minister that an 
Order in Council would be issued setting forth 
the principles which should govern industrial 
relations in wartime “as an obligation that 
should be lived up to by all parties con- 
cerned.” 

On June 20, the Prime Minister, in accord- 
ance with his statement at the conference, 
tabled in the House of Commons a copy of 
the Order in Council (P.C. 2685) containing 
“a declaration by the Government of Canada 
of principles for the avoidance of labour un- 
rest and for the regulation of labour condi- 
tions during the war.” 


Wartime Regulation of Labour Conditions 


The text of this Order in Council is as 
follows: 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated June 15, 
1940, from the Minister of Labour, represent- 
ing as follows:— 


The Government has received from rep- 
resentative bodies of industry and of labour 
expressions of their desire to co-operate with 
the Government in the present crisis to the 
end that the industrial capacity of Canada 
requisite to the successful prosecution of the 
war may be utilized to the fullest possible 
extent. 


The establishment and maintenance of good 
relations between firms engaged in the ex- 
ecution of war contracts, and the production 
of necessary materials therefor and_ their 


workpeople is of the utmost importance at 


this time, and the same is true indeed of the 
operations of distributive agencies and services 
required to meet the needs of the civil 
population. In wartime the safety of the 
nation must be the first consideration of 
all patriotic citizens and no element in the 
communitiy can be permitted to benefit from 
wartime necessities. The best interests of 
industry and labour are inseparable and since 
organized society alone makes possible in- 


dustrial production to the mutual benefit of 
those engaged therein, the needs of the com- 
munity at large, especially under war con- 
ditions, must be regarded as paramount. 

The development of Canada’s war effort 
has not been hampered to date by the occur- 
ence of any serious labour troubles, and 
means have happily been found, through 
negotiation, conciliation and inquiry, of deal- 
ing effectively with any disputes as to wage 
rates and working hours which have arisen. 
While the causes of industrial unrest have not 
thus far arisen from the war they might well . 
be accentuated by it. It is clear that any 
differences that might arise would extend 
beyond wage scales or hours of labour and 
include the right of association in labour 
bodies and the right of organized work- 
people to enter into collective agreements 
through which they may be expected to 
exercise a. more organic influence on the 
processes of industrial life; all of them aspl- 
rations which, under wise direction, will make 
for the removal of prejudice and for fuller 
co-operation between employers and employed. 
Statutory provisions have been made since 
the outbreak of hostilities to obviate the 
making of undue profits on war work, and 
the operation of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board is designed to safeguard the 
interests of the consuming public against un- 
due enhancement of the prices of the necess- 
aries of life. 


The policy is re-affirmed which was pre- 
viously announced by the Prime Minister of 
Canada, that the full weight of the Govern- 
ment’s power will be exerted to prevent the 
exploitation of wartime needs by any form 
of profiteering. 


It would conduce to the removal of mis- 
understandings and to the extension of com- 
mon interests and national purpose were a 
declaration to be made by the Government 
at this time of certain principles for the 
regulation of labour conditions during the 
war, the acceptance of which by employers 
and workpeople would make for the avoid- 
ance of industrial strife and the utmost accel- 
eration possible in the production which is 
so essential in present circumstances, j 


The Committee, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, advise, with respect 
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to the foregoing, that the following principles 
for the avoidance of labour unrest during the 
war be approved :— 


1. That every effort should be made to 
speed production by war industries; 


2. That fair and reasonable standards of 
wages and working conditions should 
be recognized and that where any tem- 
porary adjustments in remuneration are 
made, due to war conditions, they might 
well be in the form of hours payments; 


3. That hours of work should not be un- 
duly extended but that where increased 
output is desired it should be secured 
as far as practicable by the adoption of 
additional shifts throughout the week, 
experience during the last war having 
shown that an undue lengthening of 
working hours results in excessive fatigue 
and in a diminution of output; 


4. That established safeguards and regula- 
tions for the protection of the health 
and safety of the workers should not 
be relaxed, but that every precaution 
should be taken to ensure safe and 
healthful conditions of work; 


5. That there should be no interruption 
in productive or distributive: operations 
on account of strikes or lockouts. Where 
any difference arises which cannot be 
settled by negotiation between the 
parties, assistance in effecting a settle- 
ment should be sought from the Govern- 
ment conciliation services, and failing 
settlement of the difference in this 
manner, it should be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which has been extended under the 
War Measures Act to apply specifically 
to all war work; 


6. That employees should be free to organ- 
ize in trade unions, free from any control 
by employers or their agents. In this 

* connection, attention is directed to 
Section 11 of the provisions of Chapter 
30, 3 George VI, an Act to Amend the 
Criminal Code, under which it is de- 
clared to be an offence, subject to 
prescribed penalties, for any employer 
or his agent wrongfully and without 
lawful authority to refuse to employ, or 
to dismiss from employment, any person 
because of his membership in a lawful 
trade union, or to use intimidation to 
prevent a workman from belonging to 
a trade union, or to conspire with other 
employers to do either of such acts; 
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7. That employees, through the officers of 
their trade union or through other rep- 
resentatives chosen by them, should 
be free to negotiate with employers or 
the representatives of employers’ asso- 
ciations concerning rates of pay, hours 
of labour and other working conditions, 
with a view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement; | 


8. That every collective agreement should 
provide machinery for the settlement of 
disputes arising out of the agreement, 
and for its renewal or revision, and that, 
both parties should scrupulously ob- 
serve the terms and conditions of any 
agreement into which they have entered; 


9. That workers, in the exercise of their 
right to organize, should use neither coer- 
clon nor intimidation of any kind to 
influence any person to join their organ- 
ization ; 


10. That any suspension which may be 
made of labour conditions established 
by law, agreement or usage, requisite 
to the speeding of wartime production, 
should be brought about by mutual 
agreement and should be understood as 
applying only for the period of emerg- 
ency. 


The foregoing declaration by the Govern- 
ment of principles for the regulation of labour 
conditions during the war is necessarily sub- 
ject to the provisions of any enactment by 
the Parliament of Canada or made under 
its authority for the purpose of meeting any 
special emergency whereby the national safety 
of Canada has become endangered. 


The Committee further advise that the 
attention of employers in meeting their re- 
quirements as to labour supply be drawn to 
the available facilities of the local offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada in 
all of the provinces, where thousands of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers whose train- 
ing and experience qualify them for war 
work and employment in industry generally 
have already been registered, and that ad- 
vantage be taken of this service to the 
fullest possible extent. 


Many employers have established contacts 
with trade unions in meeting their require- 
ments as to labour supply, and the Minister 
of Labour is of opinion that the more general 
adoption of this practice would assist in the 
avoidance of unnecessary labour shortage. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN CANADA FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


Dominion-Provincial Co-operation in Establishing Special Summer Courses 
in Technical Schools 


N order to meet the increasing demands 

for skilled and semi-skilled operators in 
industries engaged in war contract work, the 
Honourable Norman A. McLarty, Minister of 
Labour, recently requested the co-operation 
of the Provincial Governments and _ the 
Technical School Boards in making available 
certain of the vocational shops in technical 
schools or universities during the summer 
months. This co-operation has been un- 
stintingly given by all the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and the Technical School Boards in 
making the existing facilities available. Re- 
ports so far received would indicate these 
schools will be available as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 1; New Brunswick, 6; Quebec 
(Approx.), 12; Ontario, 24; Manitoba, 2 or 
3; Saskatchewan, 8; Alberta, 2; British 
Columbia, 5 or 6. 

The purpose of the project is to provide 
training for production workers in those in- 
dustries which are engaged in war contract 
work, particularly aircraft manufacturing and 
munitions work. The time factor (the three 
‘months summer holiday period) precludes the 
possibility of turning out trained mechanics, 
but the purpose is rather to give pre-employ- 
ment instruction for general production work- 
ers or machine operators. 

Where necessary facilities are available in 


the Technical School shops, they have been. 


requested to open classes in the following 
occupations: Aircraft manufacturing (wood 
and metal); machine shop; sheet metal work; 
welding; motor mechanics and, where there 
is a sufficient demand among local employers, 
wood-working. 

Provincial authorities and heads of schools 
have been asked to carry on the project in the 
closest co-operation with employers engaged 
in war production work, so that the classes 
opened and the curriculum of instruction 
followed should meet the requirements of local 
industries. If these industriesdesire the estab- 
lishment of classes in subjects other than 
those outlined above, such classes can be 
opened. In addition to training men for war 
industries, the classes will also be available 
to train technicians for the armed forces. 

The schools have been urged to have repre- 
sentatives of employers inspect the classes, to 
make suggestions regarding the details of 
training and also to arrange for the subsequent 
placement in industry of those who finish 
their training. Additional arrangements for 
placement are also being made by the 


schools with the officers of ‘the Employment 
Service of Canada. 

Wherever possible, the schools have been 
asked to provide approximately three months 
intensive training witha minimum of forty-four 
hours instruction per week. As a_ general 
rule the classes will operate from 8 a.m. to 
5 pm., with one hour for lunch. The greater 
part of the time would be spent in practical 
work in the shops, but provision is being made 
where necessary, for technical instruction in 
related subjects, such as shop arithmetic, 
drafting and mechanical drawing, blue-print 
reading, etc. 

Where local conditions warrant and where 
competent instructors can be obtained, two 
shifts of trainees may be operated at each 
school. Enrolment is restricted to men, but 
where employers ask for some specialized train- 
ing for women, such a class may be estab- 
lished, subject to approval of the Dominion 
Department of Labour. The minimum age for 
enrolment is 16 and is not necessarily restricted 
to unemployed. 

In the case of men over 30 years of age, 
enrolment is restricted to those who have had 
some previous trade experience. These will 
be given refresher courses in their former 
occupations. The great majority of the present 
course will be drawn from senior students 
of the Technical Schools. The Department 
of Labour has suggested that in other cases, 
preference might be given to those who have 
been rejected for enlistment on account of 
medical reasons, including those in the upper 
age group, because in such cases, the pro- 
spective employer has more assurance that 
such men will be stable in their employment, 
ie., they will not be liable to enlistment in 
the armed forces. 

In order to simplify procedure and avoid 
duplication, the administration of this project 
is being co-ordinated with the existing ad- 
ministration for youth training and for the 
rehabilitation of older workers. Services of 
the regular shop instructors of the technical 
schools will be used together with any addi- 
tional instructors who may be needed. These, 
wherever possible, will be drawn from men 
with actual trade experience. Reports will 
be submitted to the Federal Department of 
Labour covering the operations of each 
school, giving the number enrolled, the type 
of training given, the number who have been 
placed in employment, estimate of costs and 
other relevant information as required. 
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Funds will be made available to the Depart- 
ment of Labour from the special war appro- 
priation to finance the project. The following 
costs will be borne entirely by the Dominion: 


(1) Salaries of instructors and teachers. 

(2) Materials, supplies and hand tools. 

(3) Necessary travelling expenses of trainees 
to the school and to employment on 
the completion of their training. 

(4) Allowances to trainees to enable them 
to attend a course away from home. 

(5) Breakages to school equipment. 

(6) Half the cost of the purchase of neces- 
sary machinery for the project subject 


to approval by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The Province will bear any additional 
administrative costs entailed by the operation 
of the project. The Municipality will make 
the school available without any charge for 
rental or depreciation. Extra costs for light 
and power may also be borne by the Domin- 
lon where necessary. 

The first schools under this project com- 
menced operation about June 20 and it was 
expected that all would be operating by July 8. 
Initial reports received indicate that some- 
where between six and seven thousand will be 
enrolled. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


The Employment Service of the United 
States Department of Labor has recently 
completed five years of occupational research 
and one of the major results emerging there- 
from is a “Dictionary of Ogeipational. Titles” 
which defines 29,744 job titles applied to 
17,482 different jobs in farms, mines, factories, 
businesses and homes in the United Stites, A 
summary of the industrial scope contained in 
the dictionary is given in the June issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labor, from 
which the following paragraphs are baleeae 


This dictionary of occupations gives an 
unprecedented amount of data concerning 
jobs—what they are, where they are, and how 
they are performed. The material on which 
the volume is based was gathered from 
approximately 55,000 job-analysis schedules in 
15 States from New England to California. 
These materials were prepared with the co- 
operation of 6,500 individual employers and 
business establishments, and the information 
was checked for accuracy by numerous labour 
unions, trade associations, and professional 
societies. 

In addition to the job title or titles each 
definition includes an “industrial designation,” 
indicating the type of business or industry 
with which the job is associated, an occupa- 
tional code number identifying athe job for 
statistical and other uses by public employ- 
ment offices, and a digest of the duties and 
responsibilities of the job. 

Some of the job titles defined in the dic- 
tionary may appear rather odd to ‘those 
unfamiliar with their use. A cat skinner, for 
example, is the operator of a tractor. A pulpit 


man works in a steel mill charging and 
discharging a furnace, rather than in a church 
as might be assumed. A screen ape is not 
necessarily employed in motion pictures, for 
he works in a coal-mine, screening coal. A 
Zoogler is a real job titl—in New England 
it denotes the job of loading and unloading 
sleds or drays used to skid logs. 


The same title is frequently used on jobs in 
different industries. In illustration, a metal 
man roay take out dents in automobile bodies 
or remelt printer’s type metal to be used 
again. A bulldozer operator may drive a 
tractor-like grading machine, bend or shape 
metal on a forging press, or form heads on 
rivets in structural-steel work. A modeler 
may cut vamps and tops from hides and 
skins or model plaster-of-paris designs to use 
in making decorative tile. 

An oven tender may bake the enamel on 
painted parts of automobile bodies, dry freshly 
sprayed hats, assist in loading tobacco-drying 
ovens, or tend bread- and cake-baking ovens. 
An underwriter may apply premium rates to 
various types of insurance or glue labels on 
bundles of roofing material. A wheelman may 
steer a fishing boat, or buff automobile body 
parts prior to painting, or press residual oleo 
oil from oleo stock in manufacturing butter 
substitutes. 


The occupational dictionary was prepared 
mainly for public employment offices to 
facilitate the classification of applicants and 
their referral to appropriate openings. It will, 
however, probably be helpful to workers in 
industrial-personnel and _ vocational-guidance 
fields and other persons interested in labour 
and occupations. 
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LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
IN CANADA 


British Parliament Enacts Amendment to B.N.A. Act According Dominion 
Government Exclusive Jurisdiction in National System—Summary of 
New Bill—Contrast with 1935 Legislation 


HE British North America Act was 
amended in the British Parliament on 
-July 10 by the addition to Section 91 (as 
Class 2A) of the words “Unemployment 
Insurance.” By such amendment the 
Dominion Government now is invested with 
exclusive jurisdiction in this legislation which 
is now before the Parliament of Canada, the 
Bill being given its first reading on July 16. 

Previous to the presentation of this. amend- 
ment to the British Parliament, the prov- 
inces had consented to such revision enabling 
the Dominion Government to establish a 
national system of unemployment insurance, 
and the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, had announced in the House 
of Commons the steps leading up to this agree- 
ment on the part of the provinces (Lasour 
GazeTTE, pages 527-28). The Prime Muin- 
ister, in tabling the correspondence with the 
premiers of the provinces on this subject, 
referred to the historic nature of these docu- 
ments. 

The amendment to the British North 
America Act originated as an Address to His 
Majesty the King in-the Canadian House of 
Commons, on June 25, 1940, moved by the 
Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe. 


The Minister of Justice detailed various 
methods which could have been adopted to 
secure provincial co-operation in this legisla- 
tive field, saying that the first which suggested 
itself was for the provinces to delegate to 
parliament the powers in relation to unem- 
ployment insurance. He mentioned, how- 
ever, that it was extremely doubtful that such 
delegation would be legally effective because 
by such action parliament cannot acquire 
jurisdiction. Other recognized methods of co- 
operation discussed from the legal point of 
view were legislation by reference, conjoint 
legislation and conditional legislation. 

The Minister proceeded as follows to detail 
various practical objections to any of these 
methods of acquiring Dominion jurisdiction: 

“1. You would have to get the concurrence 
of nine legislatures each of which will, quite 
properly, have its own ideas, influenced by local 
requirements, as to the proper provisions 
of an unemployment insurance act. 


“2. You must hold this concurrence through 
the difficult first years of the application of the 
act, when, by practice and experience, amend- 
ments will be found desirable; and then you 
would have to have in each case the consent 
of every one of the nine legislatures before 
proposing these amendments. 


3. You must persuade nine provinces to 
submit to administration by a body which 1s 
not responsible to them. 


4. The necessary levy to provide insurance 
benefits must be imposed on the clear under- 
standing that the funds raised thereby and 
turned over to the commission are to be util- 
ized to pay benefits throughout Canada. The 
result might be, for example, that Quebec 
contributions would, in certain circumstances, 
be utilized to pay benefits outside Quebec. 


The final and the most important objection 
of all is that there is nothing to prevent one or 
two or three provinces from withdrawing from 
the scheme and then the whole undertaking 
would be compromised.” 


The Leader of the Opposition, the Hon. 
R. B. Hanson, in mentioning that his party 
was committed to the principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance, said that he believed the Min- 
ister of Justice had adopted the proper method 
of attaining the end which the government 
now have in view. 


“Ag far as we are concerned,” stated the 
Opposition Leader, “I promise the co-operation 
of this party in passing this address, and when 
the legislation itself comes down I promise 
him that we will examine the bill with the 
greatest care, will endeavour to strengthen it 
so far as may be necessary or desirable, and 
will in no way obstruct the principle of what 
is in my opinion very necessary social legisla- 
tion for Canada.” 


Mr. M. J. Coldwell also expressed approval 
saying that the proper time to put a measure 
of this kind into effect is when industry is on 
the upturn and employment is increasing. “It 
is not unlikely,” he observed, “that when the 
war ends unemployment insurance will be 
as great a necessity as something of the kind 
was following the last great war.” 
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Action of British Parliament 


As already stated the British Parliament 
on July 10 completed its action in adopting a 
Bill to amend the British North America Act, 
thereby empowering the Parliament of Can- 
ada to enact national unemployment insur- 
ance. 


According to the Canadian Press, there was 
little debate. Sir William Jowitt, Solicitor 
General, told the Commons that the British 
Parliament was merely carrying out the wishes 
of the Canadian Parliament which sought an 
extension of its powers to deal comprehensively 
with unemployment in Canada and with the 
problem of unemployment insurance. 


Sir William said that under the Statute of 
Westminster Canada had been given full 
sovereignty over her own affairs, and that 
“we are morally bound to act on this case on 
the ground we have here a request from the 
Dominion Parliament.” 


C. G. Ammon, Labour, suggested the occa- 
sion might be taken to institute reciprocal 
unemployment insurance arrangements be- 
tween Britain and Canada. (Such reciprocal 
arrangements are provided in the draft bill 
now before the Canadian Parliament). 


On July 11 the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W.L. Mackenzie King, placed on Hansard the 
record of the action of the British Parliament 
in amending the British North America Act. 
He stated: 


“The address of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada requesting the introduc- 
tion of a measure in the parliament of the 
United Kingdom to amend the British North 
America Act by adding unemployment insur- 
ance to the powers enumerated in section 91 
was duly submitted to His Majesty. A bill 
providing for the amendment was introduced 
on July 8 and, after passing the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, has now 
received the royal assent.” 


Resolution Preceding Bill 


On July 16 the Dominion Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, moved the 
following resolution prior to the introduction 
of the Bill: 


“Resolved that it is expedient to introduce a 
bill to enact a scheme of national unemploy- 
ment insurance to be administered by a com- 
mission appointed by the Governor-in-Council, 
and to create an unemployment insurance fund 
from contributions from specified persons and 
from moneys provided by Parliament, for the 
payment of insurance benefits, to be adminis- 
tered by the commission assisted by an advisory 
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committee; with provision also for the organi- 
zation and maintenance of an employment 
service administered by the commission with 
the advice and assistance of a national employ- 
ment committee; also with power to the Gover- 
nor-in-Council to establish committees and 
boards subsidiary to the commission and to enter 
into agreements with the governments of other 
countries for reciprocal arrangements relating 
to unemployment insurance; with provision for 
the remuneration of the commissioners and the 
appointment and remuneration of such officers, 
clerks and employees as may be required for 
the due carrying out of the provisions of the 
act and for the costs of administration.” 


Minister of Labour on Necessity for 
Adoption 


In speaking to the resolution the Minister 
of Labour emphasized the reasons for the 
adoption of the Bill at the present time as 
follows: 


“To sum up, this measure is necessary at this 
time to anticipate and in some degree counteract 
the probable dislocation which will follow 
demobilization and the cessation of war work. 
If it is to be effective in accomplishing this 
purpose it should be placed in operation at the 
earliest possible moment. The employment 
services should be taken over and made to 
function at maximum efficiency; the personnel 
to make the plan effective should be set up and 
given the opportunity to function smoothly. 
We should begin at once to establish the 
necessary fund to create a backlog when the 
readjustments which will inevitably accompany 
peace require to be made. 


“The surest foundation on which to base 
democratic government is a happy and con- 
tented people. Nothing militates more against 
happiness and contentment than fear. By this 
measure fear will be removed to some extent 
from 4,660,000 of the Canadian people. 

“Approved in principle as it is by every major 
labour organization in this country, endorsed 
by every commission and committee charged 
with the responsibility of giving it consideration . 
and making recommendations in respect to it, 
endorsed several times by this chamber, meeting 
as it does with the unanimous approval of all 
the provinces, this resolution should be passed 
by parliament at this time—not six months 
from now—and, by the legislation to follow, 
clothed with the force of law. 


“This done, it will be recorded of the present 
generation that at a time when we were bend- 
ing every effort and endeavour to overcoming 
the enemy at our gate we were not unconscious 
of our duty and our obligation to promote the 
welfare and happiness of our own people.” 


The Prime Minister also noted another 
cogent reason for the adoption of the measure 
at this session and observed: 


“There is another reason why it is desirable 
to proceed with this measure this session. No 
one can say what matters we may have before 
us at another session of parliament. To-day 
the way is sufficiently clear for us to give our 
thought, time and attention to measures of 
this kind; but to what matters this parliament 
may be called upon to give consideration at 
another session, I think almost any one of us 
would hesitate even to surmise.” 
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Outline of the Unemployment Insurance Bill, 1940 


Principles 


Some of the important principles involved 
in the new unemployment measure (as intro- 
duced) are as follows:— 


1. First is the fact that imsurance benefit 
is a right established by contributions pre- 
viously made, and not a form of relief. The 
benefits will be in proportion to the con- 
tributions made, at the same time entitling 
the low-paid worker to a relatively high per- 
centage of his wages. 

2. Weekly insurance benefit should not be 
as great or greater than normal weekly earn- 


ings. 


3. The normal standard of living of the 
wage-earner should be protected. 


Administration 


The Bill provides for administration by 
three Commissioners, one of whom shall be 
appointed after consultation with organiza- 
tions representative of workers and the other 
after consultation with organizations repre- 
sentative of employers. The Chief Commis- 
sioner is to hold office for ten years and each 
of the other Commissioners for five years. 


Insured Classes and Exceptions 


The benefits of the scheme will apply to all 
persons who are employed under a contract 
of service or apprenticeship, with certain ex- 
ceptions. The exceptions include workers in 
agriculture and forestry, fishing, lumbering and 
logging, transportation by air or water, steve- 
doring, private domestic service and workers 
earning more than $2,000 per annum. Young 
persons under 16 years of age cannot draw 
benefits but may accumulate benefit rights at 
no cost to themselves; the same holds for 
those who earn less than 90 cents in a normal 
full day. 

Tt is estimated that the scheme would cover 
2,100,000 wage-earners by 1941. Adding to 
this figure an estimate of 940,000 adult and 
1,620,000 child dependants, the cloak of insur- 


ance benefits would be spread over 4,660,000 
people. The Bill provides for extending the 
scope on the recommendation of a National 


Advisory Committee to be set up under the 
Act. 


Contributions 


An Unemployment Insurance Fund, with 
the Bank of Canada as fiscal agent, 1s to be 
created. Employers and workmen contribute 
amounts which would bring approximately 
equal totals over the country. Parliament 
adds a grant of one-fifth of the aggregate 
contributions made by employed persons and 
employers, and, also assumes the whole cost 
of administration, which will be provided 
through annual votes of Parliament. 

It is estimated that the income of the Fund 
in 1941 would be about $58,500,000—being 
approximately $23,400,000 each from employers 
and workers, and about $9,700,000 from the 
Government. The cost of administration will 
be about $5,250,000 per annum. 


Benefits 


Insurance benefit is paid as of right on 
fulfilment of four statutory conditions:— 


1. The payment of not less than 30 weekly— 
or 180 daily—contributions within two years, 
while in insured employment. 

2. Proper presentation of the claim, and 
proof of unemployment. 

3. That the contributor is capable of and 
available for work, 


4, That he has not refused to attend a 
course of instruction if required. 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of 
work due to misconduct or a labour dispute 
in which he is involved; unwillingness to 
accept suitable employment; receipt of an 
old age pension; being an inmate of a public 
institution, or earning less than ninety cents 
a day while in employment. 

The weekly benefit rates are shown below:— 











. Persons 
Class nie Single ge evr 
Description of Class Maintaining 
No. Persons Dependents 
$ cts. $ cts. 
0 Under:16 :years'of ageorearning less than’ 90c.in’a GAN. ¥« &<, see, ccs rd inde, Sooanseon oC Megas oh gine Be CIB * 
il Harnine’$ 5:40and legs tlan’$750 n'a week... EN... eee 4 08 4 80 
2 * BEBO DTS 9.60 SS 00), SEN ee cee. Aes 5 10 6 00 
3 i O60m ret? 00 Sood |, A IIA a aaeteed es ae 6 12 7 20 
4 eS LRM thoes oe. 915100 MEI ot a Wren restora fr) oN So 7 14 8 40 
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6 SOR OOO ait 26.00 SOO. aA aR eee 10 20 12 00 
Zz Ae SIGROO: a ft ES .f8038150 - and certain other cases..... 12 24 14 40 
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Daily rates are one-sixth the weekly rate. 
The amount of daily or weekly benefit is 
34 times the average daily or weekly work- 
man’s contribution for insured persons with- 
out dependents, and 40 times the average 
contribution for married persons mainly or 
wholly maintaining one or more dependents. 
It will be seen that the benefits are adjusted 
with regard for the normal wage, l.e., the 
normal standard of living of the employed 
person. 


The Benefit Formula 


No benefit is payable during the first nine 
days of unemployment in a benefit year..After 
that a worker may draw one payment for 
every five contributions made in the previous 
five years, less one payment for every three 
benefit payments received in the previous three 
years. Under the Bill the whole of the benefit 
is related to the employment history of the 
insured individual. In so far as a man’s future 
benefits are reduced by this past claims, he 
might be likely to proceed more cautiously 
in applying for benefit. Moreover, he is 
made aware that the more he works the greater 
his benefits in any period of unemployment, 
through regular contributions. 


Umpires and Court of Referees 


The Commission is to set up regional divi- 
sions under insurance officers, and create a 
court of referees, representative of the inter- 
ested parties, to handle claims. Umpires and 
deputy umpires appointed by the Governor in 
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Council from among the judges of the Exche- 
quer court and the Superior Courts of the 
provinces, are to be the final adjudicators of 
claims through procedure clearly outlined. 

Provision is made for the appointment of 
inspectors with power to make examinations 
concerning compliance. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee 


The Advisory Committee, appointed by the 
Governor in Council, will advise and assist 
the Commission, report on the condition of 
the fund, and make recommendations if the 
fund is, or is likely to become, insufficient 
to discharge its liabilities. The committee is 
to consist of a chairman and from four to six 
members, some of the latter being represen- 
tative of the employers and organizations of 
workers respectively. 


Employment Service 

The Commission is to organize a Dominion 
Employment Service with regional divisions 
and local offices. The central office of each 
division is to be used as a clearing house for 
vacancies and applications for employment, 
making the information available through local 
offices and elsewhere. Loans may be granted 
to workers travelling to places where work has 
been found. 

National, regional and local committees, 
representative of workers and employers, are 
to be set up to advise and assist the Com- 
mission on employment problems. 


Contribution Rates 
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Weekly Rate 
Ref. No. Class of Employed Persons —- sare 
mploye 
for class Einplover 2 ate 
* 
While earning less than 90’ cents & day (Sec. 19 (3) )....cccceccccdeccccchcotcceceeececee 9 cents paid 
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1 Earning $15.40: butless'than $)7.50in aaweek.13.....1-0098..075 2) Be ee 21 12 
2 Harning ga.00 Dut less thane.) 00an 2 week. cra . « «A cermcuinh. <4 cciatened:cxntacael bo oe 25 15 
3 Warning 9.00ibut. less #han $1200 in-a-week. J ......... eee 25 18 
4 Harning $12.00 but less,than $15100 in a week.-:.........0002 080. 548. Boe. 25 21 
5 fring $10.00: but less than 920,00 in a. week. <c.2.. .- .masuwlt®®. <«o.s Ma edt fon. cade Qi. 24 
6 Harning $20.00 but less than $26.00 in a week............ BET fate 7 at RN «Cee eee 27 30 
7 Harning $26.00 but less than $38.50 in a week or $2,000 a year (First Schedule (an) eae i 27 36 


Daily Rate: in respect of each class, the daily rate of contribution shall be one-sixth of the 


weekly rate (Section 17 (4)). 


=—=s 


Contrast Between the Unemployment Insurance Bill 1940, and the Employ- 
ment and Secial Insurance Act, 1935 


The new Bill differs from the Employment 
and Social Insurance Act of 1935 in a number 
of respects :— 

1. It embodies the principle of graded rather 
than flat contributions and benefits. A flat- 
rate scheme of benefits must be geared to the 
lowest wages received in the country, or else 


benefits may easily exceed normal wages. A 
system which gives benefits as a proportion 
of normal wages avoids this anomaly; benefits 
are given under a graded system with regard 
for the normal standard of living of the 
insured worker. The special rates for women, 
for persons between 18 and 21 years, between 
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16 and 17, and between 17 and 18 become 
superfluous under a graded system, and are 
omitted. 

Il. The qualifying number of contributions 
is reduced from 40 weeks in the two years 
preceding a claim for benefit, to 30 weeks, 
or more properly 180 days. Thus many persons 
would be insured under the new Bull who 
would, under the 1985 Act, have been paying 
contributions without ever qualifying to 
receive benefits. 

III. Provision is made for daily rates of con- 
tributions as well as for weekly rates. Thus 
persons partially unemployed are dealt with 
automatically; a contribution is payable for 
every day worked. Under the 1935 Act a 
formula was provided to deal with cases of 
partial unemployment; the words “continu- 
ous unemployment” were given an extended 
meaning— 

1935 Act, Section 20 (4)—“Any three days 
of unemployment, whether consecutive or 
not, within a period of six consecutive days 
shall be treated as a continuous period of 
unemployment, and any two such continuous 
periods separated by a period of not more 
than six weeks shall be treated as one con- 
tinuous period of unemployment.” 


Under the 19385 Act, if an insured person 
was unemployed during part of a week, con- 
tributions would be payable in respect of him 
in the first instance for the whole week, but 
he would (on his claim for benefit) be entitled 
to a refund of contributions paid for such 
days of unemployment. 

The new Bill, by allowing for the payment 
of contributions on a daily basis in those 
cases, makes automatic provision for periods 
of partial employment. 

IV. The provision for dependency is sim- 
plified. The 1935 Act provided a low-flat 
rate of benefit with additions of 15 cents a 
day for a dependent child and 45 cents a Jav 
for a wife—but in practice these benefits were 
given only if the wages had been 125 per cent 
of the theoretical amount of benefits. These 
provisions imply investigation and adminis- 
trative detail, and would have prevented bene- 
fits from being related closely to contributions, 
The 1940 Bill grades contributions and benefits 
with regard for the normal standard of living; 
insured persons maintaining one or more 
dependent persons are automatically entitled 
to a higher rate of benefit than single persons 
with no dependents. There is no danger of 
over-Insurance, and the burden upon the 
administration is minimized, under the new 
system. 

V. A new benefit formula,—the “ratio rule,” 
—is introduced. The 1935 Act allowed a 


period of 13 weeks’ benefit to all persons 
who had paid forty weekly contributions dur- 
ing the two years preceding a claim for 
benefit; and “additional days” were allowed 
in accordance with a ratio rule, up to a maxi- 
mum of fifty-two weeks. The new Bill dis- 
penses with the “flat-duration plus additional 
days,” and substitutes therefor a period of 
benefit directly related to the employment 
record of the insured person. He is per- 
mitted to draw one payment (either daily or 
weekly) for every five contributions made in 
the previous five years, less one payment 
for every three benefit payments received in 
the previous three years. 

The ratio rule is simple and automatic; it 
protects the fund against bad risks; it prevents 
anomalies from persistent claims from casual, 
intermittent and seasonal workers; and it gives 
a workman the incentive to draw on his own 
resources for short periods of unemployment, 
thus keeping his rights intact for more serious 
times. 

VI. The purely permissive sections, in the 
1935 Act, dealing with Health Insurance, with 
training of the unemployed, and with the 
provision of aid to employable persons, have 
been omitted. Education is a_ provincial 
responsibility, and therefore it seems likely 
that no direct provision could be made by 
the Federal Government for training. The 
Sirois Commission recommended that Health 
Insurance should be a provincial responsi- 
bility, and it is not yet certain whether aid 
to employable persons is a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

VII. The Governor in Council is enabled 
to establish reciprocal arrangements on unem- 
ployment insurance with another country. This 
provision would apply in particular to a worker 
living in Canada and working in the United 
States, or vice versa. 


On June 24, it was announced by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board that an Order 
in Council had been passed prohibiting except 
under licence, the export from Canada of fish 
livers, fish oils, fish liver oils, and fish visceral 
oils. This action follows similar steps taken 
some months ago by the Board when the export 
of cod liver oil and cod livers was prohibited 
except under licence. 

This action has been taken in order to con- 
serve the Canadian supply of fish oils having 
a vitamin content. The unrestricted export 
from Canada of fish oils and livers might 
endanger the supply available for Canadian 
consumers. 

As with cod livers and cod liver oil, licences 
for export will be issued and regulated by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA AND ONTARIO 
Alberta 


N Alberta the legislature, during its session 
from February 8 to 16, enacted statutes 
to continue the unemployment relief measures 
which had been in effect during the past year 
and to provide for building associations to 
construct low-cost houses. Amendments were 
made in Acts dealing with the recovery of 
wages, teachers’ superannuation and the hours 
of work in barber schools in Calgary. 


Recovery of Wages 


An amendment in the Masters and Servants 
Act provides that a worker may bring an 
action for a maximum of six months’ wages 
instead of two as before, while the limitation 
upon the time during which proceedings may 
be instituted has been extended from three 
to six months from the termination of employ- 


~ ment. 


Early Closing of Shops 


The Calgary Charter was amended to per- 
mit the extension by by-law to barber schools 
and similar institutions of the provisions re- 
lating to the closing of beauty parlours and 
barber shops in which case they will be deemed 
to employ barbers. Should such a _ by-law 
be passed it will require the establishments to 
close at 6 p.m. except on Saturday when 
they will be permitted to remain open until 
7 p.m., and on Wednesday when the closing 
hour will be 1 p.m. Such a by-law is not to 
become operative so long as the barber 
schools are required by some other law or 
regulation to be closed on a half-day during 
the week other than the one specified. 


Unemployment Relief 


The provisions of the Unemployment Re- 


lief Act, 1933, which enables the Lieutenant- . 


Governor in Council to make arrangements 
instituting and carrying out relief measures 
either alone or in conjunction with the 
Dominion and local governments within the 
province and to contribute to the cost of these 
measures, and authorizes local governments 
to borrow money for relief purposes, have 
been extended as in previous years until 
March 31, 1941. 


Superannuation 


The School Act was amended to make 
possible the participation of any school board 
in schemes for insuring teachers and other 
employees without, as formerly, submitting 
the by-law to the proprietory electors of the 
district concerned for their approval. 


Building Associations Act 


This Act, which is to come into force on 
proclamation, provides for the setting up of 
building associations for the purpose of 
building and selling low-cost houses, the 
value of which, including land, must not 
exceed $3,500. These houses may be sold 
either for cash or on credit terms which re- 
quire that at least 20 per cent of the purchase 
price be paid in cash at the time of sale and 
the remaining amount over a period of less 
than 20 years, in instalments at intervals not 
exceeding three months, the rate of interest 
chargeable being limited to four per cent per 
annum of the unpaid purchase price and 
arrears of interest. 

The administration of the Act is to be 
vested in a Buildings Advisory Board under 
the Minister of Trade and Industry, the Board 
having power to examine and pass on appli- 
cations for incorporation, to make inquiries 
into the affairs of associations and to report 
to the Minister who is to instruct the registrar 
under the Act to take suitable action in re- 
gard to applications and other matters. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations, especially with reference to the 
terms and conditions of contracts and agree- 
ments for sale, the maximum margins of price 
over cost, the forms to be used by the build- 
ing associations, and authorizations of the 
Board to administer and liquidate defaulting 
associations. 

The building associations are incorporated 
and have powers similar to a limited liability 
company, their capital structure being made 
up of common shares of either par or no-par 
value, preferred shares and, if necessary, 
debentures. They differ from ordinary cor- 
porations in the control over their activities 
by the Government which in return may 
guarantee their debentures up to a sum total 
for the province of one million dollars. The 
Act prescribes that interest on preferred stock 
must not exceed five per cent and that on 
debentures three per cent. A reserve fund 
must be established after a sinking fund has 
been set up and the interest on debentures 
and preferred stock has been paid, and from 
this fund may be paid dividend on common 
stock provided that the fund is not required 
for capital purposes and the dividend declara- 
tion is approved by the Board. 

In return for the guarantee of debenture 
issues the Government requires that Alberta 
labour be used exclusively and, wherever 
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suitable, materials made in the province; that 
the total amount of debentures may not 
exceed a volume four times as great as the 
capital stock of the association; that the 
debentures must be a first charge on the assets 
of the association and limited in term to 20 
years; and that the sinking fund for repay- 
ments of debentures be satisfactory to the 


Provincial Treasurer through whose office the 
guaranteed issues must be handled. 

The appointment of an auditor for an asso- 
ciation is subject to the approval of the 
Minister and an annal certified return giving 
details of operation and financial status must 
be supplied to the Board in addition to other 
information which it requires. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature which sat from 
January 10 to February 24 facilitated the 
making of lump sum payments by employers 
to employees’ pension funds by permitting 
for a fixed term a part of the sum to be 
deducted yearly from income calculated for 
income tax purposes. The Act providing 
pensions for teachers and school inspectors was 
tightened so as to conserve the fund and 
public library boards were given wider dis- 
cretion in fixing the amount of employees’ 
retiring allowances. The penalties for selling 
trade school courses not approved under the 
Act regulating such schools were increased. 
Bus drivers were given the privilege of voting 
at advance polls. 


Conciliation in Public Utility Disputes 


Among amendments in the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board Act was repeal of a section pro- 
viding that whenever a strike or lockout of the 
employees of any railway or public utility 
company occurred or was threatened the 
Board was to endeavour to effect an amicable 
settlement; also that where such strike. or 
lockout existed and the general public was 
thereby likely to suffer injury or inconvenience 
and the Board had failed in conciliation it had 
power to investigate and make public its 
findings in regard to the dispute. The section 
was first inserted in the Railway and Muni- 
cipal Board Act, 1906. Another section enacted 
at the same time and unrepealed permits the 
Board to arbitrate in the case of a dispute 
if both parties agree in writing to abide by 
the award. 

Unemployment Relief 


The approval of the Minister of Public 
Welfare must now be _ obtained before 
removal from office of an unemployment 
relief administrator or his assistant appointed 
by the local municipal council. 


Trade Schools 


The penalty section of the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, 1938, is extended to provide 
penalties for persons who sell or offer for 
sale courses of instruction which have not 
been approved under the Act. The penalties 
that may be imposed for violation of the 


Act are increased. The fine was formerly a 
minimum of $100 with imprisonment in 
default of payment up to six months. Now 
there is a maximum penalty of $1,000 for a 
first offence and $2,000 for a second or sub- 
sequent offence. The amendment allows a 
prison term up to six months either in default 
of payment of a penalty or in addition to it. 
In the case of companies the magistrate may 
increase the money penalty to a sum not 
exceeding $25,000. Penalties may be recovered 
in the manner previded by the Summarv 
Convictions Act. 


‘Advance Polls 


An amendment in the Muncipal Act 
extends to bus and transport drivers who, 
by the nature of their employment are 
required to be absent from the municipality 
on election day, the right to vote at the 
advance poll. 


Superannuation and Pensions 


Employers who make a lump sum pay- 
ment on account of an employees’ pension 
fund are permitted, under an amendment to 
the Income Tax Act, to deduct from income 
in each of 10 successive years commencing 
in the year in which the payment is made, ~ 
one-tenth of the lump sum payment but 
where the employer has already paid the 
lump sum, he may deduct one-tenth in 1939 
and a similar proportion in each succeeding 
year until 10 years have elapsed from the 
year of the lump sum payment. 


An amendment in the ‘Teachers’ and 
Inspectors’ Superannuation Act which is 
effective September 1, 1940, raises the pay- 
ments into the fund to be made by teachers 
and inspectors from three to three and one- 
half per cent of salaries. In order to con- 
serve the fund and to reduce the deficit some 
of the provisions have been tightened. The 
annual allowance formerly payable after 39 
years’ service is now to be paid after 40 
years. In line with this a teacher or 
inspector retiring on account of disability 
after 30 years’ service is entitled to an allow- 
ance actuarially equivalent to that provided 
on retirement after 40 years’ service instead 
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of 389. Further, the benefits have been 
reduced in certain cases. Instead of limiting 
the amount of the annual payment to three- 
fifths of the average salary it is now stipu- 
lated that where the average salary is $660 
or less the maximum annual payment is $330. 
Where the salary exceeds $660 annual pay- 
ments are limited to three-fifths of the 
average salary or one-half of the average 
for the last 10 years during which con- 
tribution has been made to the fund. The 
rate of interest on the total amount con- 
tributed by a teacher or inspector which is 
payable on his death to his personal repre- 
sentative is fixed at three per cent instead 
of being governed by the current rate paid 
by the Province of Ontario Savings Office. 
Special provision retroactive to September 1, 
1939, is made for persons found on medical 
examination at the time of their application 
to the Ontario College of Education, the 
Ontario Training College for Technical 
Teachers or a normal school to have a 
physical condition which may subsequently 
incapacitate them. 

An amendment in the Public Libraries Act 
leaves it to the discretion of the library board 
to fix, subject to approval by the muni- 
cipal council, the gratuity or retiring allow- 
ance that may be paid to any employee 
retiring by reason of advanced age, ill health 
or other disability. The stipulation that 
limited the sum to the aggregate of the 
employee’s salary for the last three years of 
service is removed. 


Credit Unions and Co-operative Societies 


The Credit Unions Act, 1940, consolidates 
the former legislation (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1939, p. 575) and makes minor changes to 
bring its provisions and the terms used into 
line with those of similar Acts in other prov- 
inces. During passage of the Bill through 
the legislature the number of persons capable 
of contracting who may be incorporated as a 
credit union was raised from 10 to 20. 
Membership is limited to persons having a 
common bond of occupation or association 
or to those within a well-defined neighbour- 
hood or community. It is open to persons 
under 21 with certain restrictions. The Bill 
as introduced limited to $5,000 the annual 
value of the land which could be held by a 
credit union but this provision was dropped. 
Instead of providing that the amount of 
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each share was not to be less than $1 there 
is now a maximum of $10. 

The guarantee fund of 10 per cent of the 
yearly net profits is replaced by a reserve 
against uncollectible loans and losses of 20 
per cent. <A credit union is empowered, 
after providing for this guarantee fund and 
before declaring a dividend to set aside up 
to five per cent of the net earning for 
educational purposes. 

The clause dealing with objects of incor- 
poration is amended to allow incorporation 
for the purpose of receiving money as pay- 
ment for shares as well as on deposit from 
members and making loans to members with 
or without security. The last named power 
is now limited to “provident and productive 
purposes.” Loans to any officer or board 
member in excess of the aggregate of his 
paid up shares and deposits may be made 
by a two-thirds majority of the board of 
directors and credit committee. No credit 
union may borrow more than 50 per cent 
of its capital, deposits and surplus. The 
clause prohibiting appeal to the courts in 
case of disputes involving $100 or less has 
been omitted. 

The board of supervision, now called the 
supervisory committee, is to consist of three 
members instead of two, and is to hold office 
as long as ‘the by-laws prescribe instead of 
being limited ‘to one year. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may appoint a registrar 
of credit unions to whom are granted certain 
powers formerly given to the Minister. There 
may also be appointed an inspector of credit 
unions and such other officers, clerks and 
employees as are necessary. The use of the 
words “credit union” is forbidden in the 
name of any business not under the Act. The 
by-laws of a credit union may, among other 
things, prescribe the purposes for which the 
profits may be appropriated, the number of 
shares a member may hold, place a maximum 
on deposits and loans to members and _ pro- 
vide for their expulsion and withdrawal. The 
Minister is now required to give two months’ 
notice of dissolution instead of three. 


An amendment in the Securities Act 
exempts shares of credit unions from the 
registration provision, 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A Bill which failed to pass second reading 
would have amended the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to allow an appeal to be taken 
from a decision of the Board to a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LABOUR LAWS 


EVISED minimum wage orders have been 
issued in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia. In Alberta the new regu- 
lations apply to women working in restaurants, 
in British Columbia to women in hotels in 
summer resorts and to bus drivers on Van- 
couver Island. In Nova Scotia the revised 
regulation has to do with women employed in 
shops. In Quebec several orders of the Fair 
Wage Board have been extended and rules 
for the interpretation of Order 4 have been 
made. Minimum wages have also been fixed 
in Quebec for lumber workers for the 1940-41 
season. 

Regulations relating to trade schools have 
been made in Alberta, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan. In the latter prov- 
ince, too, restrictions have been imposed for 
the protection of persons employed in the 
fumigation of premises. 


Alberta Minimum Wage Act, 1925. 


Minimum wages and other conditions of em- 


ployment for female employees in restaurants 


have been varied by an order of the Board 
of Industrial Relations which came into force 
on June 80, repealing former Order 3 (LaBour 
Gazette, 1938, pp. 36, 62). The minimum 
rate for experienced employees remains un- 
changed at $12.50 per week, but the learning 
period has been reduced from six to three 
months, increases from the initial $9 wage for 
inexperienced employees to $10, $11 and $12.50 
being made monthly instead of bi-monthly as 
under the former order. The number of inex- 
perienced workers is again limited to 25 per 
cent of the total number. 

Employees who work for less than the 
ordinary week are to be paid not less than 30 
cents an hour with a minimum of $1.20 each 
time they are called for duty. This provision 
formerly applied only to those employed for 
less than 40 hours in a week. The clause of 
the superseded order allowing employers to 
pay a weekly wage bearing the same pro- 
portion to the minimum wage as the hours 
worked bore to 48, with the proviso that such 
wage was not to be based on a smaller number 
of hours than 40, has not been continued. 
This has the effect of increasing the minimum 
wage for some employees working in an estab- 
lishment in which the hours are less than 48 
per week. 

Overtime rates remain the same as in the 
previous order, time and one-half being paid 
for work in excess of nine hours a day and 48 
a week, and the ordinary rate being paid for 
the ninth hour of a day if the weekly hours 
do not exceed 48. 


The provision of the old order authorizing 
the employer to deduct payment for board 
at not more than $5 per week or 75 cents per 
day has not been continued. No deductions 
may now be made by the employer in respect 
of furnishing, repairing or laundering such 
special uniforms or other clothing as he 
requires his employees to wear. 


Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 


The above Act, which requires that schools 
in which persons receive vocational training 
in designated trades be licensed, inspected 
and generally regulated, has been extended 
to cover numerous business colleges by an 
Order in Council of May 22 naming as trades 
within the meaning of the Act the occupations 
of stenographer, typist and comptometrist. 


British Columbia Female Minimum 


Wage Act 


The usual summer order varying for resort 
hotels in rural districts Order 52 covering 
the hotel and catering industry has been 
declared effective from June 17 to September 
14. Instead of the maximum 48-hour week 
and eight-hour day fixed by Order 52 women 
employed in these establishments may, as 
last year, work up to 54 hours a week and 
10 a day. The time and a half overtime rate 
is payable as usual for time worked after 48 
hours a week but not after eight hours a day. 
The provision for 24 hours’ consecutive rest in 
a week must be observed. 


Columbia Male Minimum Wage 
Act 

A variation in the recent order relating to 
bus drivers on Vancouver and Saltspring 
Islands (Lasour Gazette, April, 1940, p. 343) 
clarifies its intention regarding payment for 
time during which a driver is at the disposal 
of his employer but not actually engaged in 
driving, and became effective on June 27. It 
is made clear that the driver must be paid not 
only for all time from his reporting at the 
garage or headquarters of his employer to his 
return to this place but also for the 
time spent travelling as a non-paying 
passenger to the station where he is to take 
charge of a bus. The overtime rate is not to 
apply to waiting time when the driver is 
engaged on special trips, charter trips, excur- 
sions and overloads. 


British 


British Columbia Trade Schools Regulation 
Act 


An Order in Council gazetted June 20 makes 
regulations governing hours, fees and other 
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operating conditions for hairdressing schools 
to replace those of March, 1937. 

Some of principal provisions assure that 
such establishments operate as schools and 
not as shops and limit the hours of instruc- 
tion to 41 per week, a complete course of study 
to comprise 1,000 hours of instruction. 
Before a student may begin such a course the 
Minister of Labour must approve the contract 
between the student and the trade school 
operator. The sale of services is restricted to 
those persons acting as models for the students 
who may be charged only prescribed nominal 
prices. Misleading advertising and the use 
of Help Wanted columns to attract students is 
prohibited. Specific requirements are laid 
down concerning the qualifications and regis- 
tration of teachers. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women 
Act 


Order 7 of the Minimum Wage Board which 
fixes minimum wages for females in shops in 
cities and incorporated towns (Lasour GazeErTs, 
1934, p. 532, 1986, p. 1002) has been revised and 
became effective July 16. - 

Some changes in the order relate to hours 
of work and payment for part and overtime 
work, while the provision of the earlier order 
permitting a three months’ probationary period 
during which wages were unregulated has been 
omitted. Two other discontinued provisions 
are those requiring seats to be furnished for 
employees in the proportion of one to four 
and forbidding employers to discriminate in any 
way against employees who made complaints 
to the Board. Both these conditions are, how- 
ever, required by statute, the Children’s Pro- 
tection Act stipulating that a seat shall be 
provided for every woman employed in a shop 
and the Minimum Wage Act prohibiting dis- 
crimination in any way against an employee 
who testifies or may testify in any inquiry 
by the Board. 

The main wage provisions remain as before 
with separate scales of rates for female work- 
ers in cities and towns of below and above 
17,000 population, the higher rates thus apply- 
ing only to Halifax, Sydney and Glace Bay. 
For experienced workers the higher rate is 
$11 a week and the lower $10, for inex- 
perienced workers over 18, the higher rate 
ranges from $8 to $9 to $10 at six-monthly 
periods and the lower from $7 to $8 to $9. 
Inexperienced females under 18 must receive 
over the same period in the three large centres 
from $7 to $8.50 to $10 and in the other towns 
$6 to $7.50 to $9. 

The minimum rates are now to apply to a 
maximum of 48 hours a week or the number 
of hours usually worked in an establishment 
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if less than 48, instead of to a work-week of 
from 44 to 50 hours with special provision for 
a 60-hour week from December 15 to 31. Work 
in excess of 48 must be paid for at the usual 
hourly rate of the establishment as fixed by 
the order, and payment on a part-time basis 
may be made if the number of hours worked 
is less than 48 or less than the usual working 
time, the same hourly rate being applicable. 
The former order provided overtime pay for 
all hours worked over 50, and part-time pay- 
ment was permitted for all hours under 44. 


Nova Scotia Motor Carrier Act 


Amendments in the regulations under this 
Act tighten the requirements for obtaining 
licences to drive public vehicles. Although 
the former regulations called for the sub- 
mission of medical and optical certificates, they 
were in general terms, while the new orders 
require the certificates to report on specified 
details and to be renewed annually. In addi- 
tion, the applicant must now have had at least 
one continuous year’s driving experience and 
must be competent by reason of experience 
and training to operate the type of vehicle he 
is required to drive. 


Nova Scotia Trade Schools Regulation Act 


An Order in Council gazetted July 3 desig- 
nates as trades to which the Act and the 
general regulations (Lasour Gazerrse, 1939, 
p. 1000) apply the following vocations: 
accounting, advertising, barbering, chemical 
analysis, clerical work, civil service occupa- 
tions, commercial art, cosmetology; drafting and 
design, hairdressing, household arts, industrial 
and business management, pharmacy, printing, 
radio construction and service, showcard writ- 
ing, Sign painting, surveying and transportation 
occupations. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Order 16, governing employees in establish- 
ments in the City and Island of Montreal 
engaged in wholesaling and exporting butter 
and cheese, which was to expire on May 15, 
has been continued in force for a further period 
of 12 months. 

Orders 9, 17 and 19 of the Board have been 
continued in force for a further year from 
their expiration dates in June, 1940, and 
Order 23 has been extended for six months 
from January 21, 1940, unless the Board or the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council decides other- 
wise. These orders govern teachers in Verdun, 
employees in laundries and allied establish- 
ments, full-fashioned hosiery manufacturing 
establishments, and taverns, respectively. 

An amendment in Order 5 applying to silk 
textile industries extends the provisions of the 
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order to the manufacture of silk velvet which 
was formerly specifically excluded. 

Notices gazetted on June 1 require employers 
to post, in a place accessible to the employees, 
all permits of the Fair Wage Board granting 
exemptions from its orders including any 
extension of hours of work without wage in- 
creases and allow employers under Order 4 
to retain from the wages of their employees 
with their written consent sums for sub- 
scriptions to the war savings certificates of the 
Government of Canada. 

Several amendments or rules for the inter- 
pretation of Order 4 were gazetted on June 1 
and June 15. In the provision of the order 
limiting to 10 per cent of the total number 
of employees of a given employer in any one 
zone those that may be classed as appren- 
tices “the total number of employees” is not 
to be interpreted as including apprentices. 

Employees in the mining industry in Abitibi 
and Temiscamingue Electoral Districts are 
authorized to deduct $1.17 per day for board 
and room and the prevailing rates for house 
rent, provided that in each case the employee 
is free to live elsewhere. Where tools are 
bought from the employer, he may deduct 
the current prices and providing the workman 
is free to buy elsewhere the price of supplies 
bought at the Mine Dry House may be with- 
held. For medical services $1 per month and 
for athletic associations not over $1 per month 
are deductible. : 


Another rule, approved by the Board o 
March 28, lays down that the levy on em- 
ployers of one-third of one per cent to aid in 
meeting the cost of administering the Act is 
payable quarterly, each payment relating to 
the previous quarter, subject to adjustment 
by the Board if necessary. A final rule makes 
it clear that the levy applies to wages for 
holidays which are part of the engagement 
contract, sick leave, wages in lieu of notice of 
dismissal and living allowances as well as 
wages paid to employees temporarily engaged 
within the province. No levy is payable on 
the cost of meals supplied gratuitously by the 
employer during overtime work or payments 
in the nature of pensions to employees no 
longer working for the employer. 


Banks and insurance companies are declared 
to be commercial establishments and, except 
for those especially covered by other articles, 
their employees are governed by the provisions 
relating to office employees or employees of 
commercial establishments. The minimum rate 
in their case applies to a 48-hour week 
except for bank messengers engaged by the 
year at a minimum of $600. 

Among the rules of interpretation of Order 
4 which were gazetted on June 15 is a pro- 
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vision that the weekly limitations of hours to 
55 a week for women and boys under 18 and 
72 for men do not apply to employees for 
whom a longer regular week is fixed by the 
Board. 


A resolution gazetted on June 15 again re- 
news for three months from August 1 the 
resolution adopted by the Board on Septem- 
ber 18, 1939 (Lasour Gazerre, 1939, p. 1112), 
suspending the hours provision of Order 4 due 
to the war time emergency. 

It is also pointed out that firms under con- 
tract with the Federal Government for war 
supplies or other materials are subject to the 
orders of the Board including the order requir- 
ing payment of an assessment of one-third of 
one per cent of payroll. 


Quebec Forest Operations Act 


An order gazetted on June 15 and amended 
by an order gazetted July 6 fixes minimum 
wages for the 1940-41 season for different 
classes of workmen employed in cutting 
spruce and balsam, the woods principally 
used in the manufacture of cellulose pastes 
and paper. The order must be posted in 
each shanty or camp in a conspicuous place 
along with a price list of goods to be sold or 
rented to employees. These prices must be 
reasonable. The order applies also to women 
employed in any kind of forest work but not 
to contractors or sub-contractors. The em- 
ployer must have all employees sign a form 
giving the date of hiring and a detailed state- 
ment of his account is to be given to each 
worker on completion of his work. 


The rates are for a 26-day month. A $52 
minimum with board and lodging is fixed 
for those engaged in felling, removing stumps, 
branches or bark, piling, hauling, loading, 
transporting and unloading timber. For in- 
experienced or handicapped workers or those 
over 60, which classes may not make up more 
than 20 per cent or less than 10 per cent of 
the total number of workers in any opera- 
tion, the minimum rate is $35 a month. The 
Minister of Lands and Forests may increase 
the percentage to 30 in the case of small 
businesses employing workmen at a time 
rate. For them the timber licence fee may 
also be reduced to insure the payment of 
wages. 

Joiners, carpenters, blacksmiths, saw-filers, 
dynamiters, mechanics, employed as_ such, 
must be paid $60 a month. Woodcutters who 
do the work of one of these classes for 15 
days or less can only claim $52 for a month 
of 26 days. 

Stablemen are to receive $55, handymen 
and watchmen $52, truck and tractor drivers, 
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enginemen and motormen $60, teamsters and 
“nortageurs” $55 with an additional $17 a 
month for horse and harness and $20 for 
horse, harness and wagon. 


Depending on the number in the camp, 
special rates for cooks vary from $52 to $80 
a month and assistant cooks must be paid $50 
or $60. The minimum for choreboys is $35. 


Contracts by the job and monthly: con- 
tracts are not interchangeable without the 
mutual consent of the employer and the em- 
ployee. Time workers are to be supplied 
with proper tools. When obliged to walk 
more than a mile from the camp to work, 
a man must be paid for the time it takes. 
A time worker who quits work without a 
reasonable or lawful motive less than 15 days 
from the date on which he commenced work 
can claim neither travelling expenses nor lodg- 
ing and board in the course of his trip but is 
to receive the minimum of an apprentice 
for the time worked. Piecework contracts 
must be given to apprentices up to 15 per 
cent except in the case where the apprentices 
will, with the passage of time, have become 
skilled workers. 


As to hours, except for cooks, assistant 
cooks, choreboys, stablemen and _ teamsters, 
“vortageurs”’ and guards, the maximum work- 
ing hours are 60 a week. Time and a quarter 
is paid for overtime on week days and time 
and a half on Sunday. 


The employer may make no deduction from 
wages due to a time-worker for medical 
assistance, hospital fees, first-aid assistance, 
board, lodging, bedding, insurance premiums, 
nor the cost of tools broken or depreciated 
by use. 


The rate for piece-workers is to be calcu- 
lated by taking as a basis the unit price of 
$2 per cord. Wood of four and five feet is 
to be measured by the cord of 128 cubic feet. 
For men employed by the job, a maximum 
of 60 cents a day may be deducted for board. 
Those who cut and trim timber up to six feet 
in length are entitled to a monthly minimum 
net wage of $35 or $58 depending on the fixed 
average daily production. Above the fixed 
daily averages in the case of logs over six feet 
in length, the minimum rate is one cent per 
cubic foot. For preparing pulpwood the rate 
for peeling is $1 per cord for logs four to six 
feet long and $1 per hundred cubic feet for 
logs over six feet long. In camps where con- 
tracts by the job are in force, the contractor 
or sub-contractor cannot employ in forest 
operations more than 20 per cent of workmen 
at monthly rates. Men producing 1:3 cords 


of wood and less in a day are not to make 
up more than 15 per cent of workmen em- 
ployed by the job. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


Among regulations gazetted on June 15 for 
the protection of persons exposed to hydro- 
cyanic acid gas used in fumigation are those 
protecting workers employed in the _ pro- 
cess. The penalty fixed for breach of the 
regulation is from $5 to $100. 

Fumigation may only be performed by a 
person holding a permit, renewable annually, 
from the Minister of Public Health. An 
applicant for a permit must produce a certi- 
ficate of physical fitness from his municipal 
health officer and an insurance policy in an 
approved form against liability arising out of 
the death of any employee or the injury to 
or death of any other persom resulting from 
negligence in fumigating. The amount of the 
insurance must not be less than $3,500 in the 
case of an employe and $10,000 in the case 
of any other person. A factory or shop em- 
ployee who fumigates only the establishment 
where he is employed is not required to carry 
insurance. 

Persons engaged in fumigating are to use 
an approved type of gas mask and refills for 
the masks must be available. Accurate records 
are to be kept of the period during which 
the gas mask canister has been used in order 
that it may be replaced as required. 


Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


The general regulations under this Act 
(Lasour Gazette, 1940, p. 125) were amended 
by an order in council gazetted on June 15 to 
allow admission to trade school courses of 
children under 16 with the consent of the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare. 


There were 6,206 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month of June, as compared with 
5,945 during May, and 5,207 during June a 
year ago. The benefits awarded amounted to 
$550,009.71, of which $448,402.46 was for com- 
pensation and $106,607.25 was for medical aid. 

The total of benefits awarded during the half 
year ending June 30 amounted to $3,457,257.20, 
as compared with $3,039,136.85 during the 
corresponding period of 1939. 

The accidents reported during the first six 
months numbered 33,396, as compared with 
26,664 during the same period last year. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1939 
Twentieth Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


MPLOYMENT in Ontario was at a lower 
level in the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1939 than in 1938, but was higher than in 
1937 according to statistical information pre- 
sented in the twentieth report of the Ontario 
Department of Labour. The decline in em- 
ployment is reflected in eleven of the thirteen 
divisions, the index numbers being lower than 
in the preceding year. The decline was 
particularly marked in the logging and con- 
struction divisions in which the decrease was 
77-9 and 22-3 points respectively. In mining 
the index number of employment advanced 
6 points to 265-5, the highest level since 1926, 
while the services index advanced 5:1 points. 

The decline in employment was also indica- 
ted in the reports on unemployment among 
trade union members in Ontario. The per- 
centage of unemployment was reported as 
12-9 for 1989 compared with 8:4 in 19388. A 
decline in the volume of employment in the 
building industry was indicated by a decrease 
of $644,661 in the value of building permits 
issued in Ontario during 1939. The total 
value in the period reviewed by the report 
amounted to $24,889,967 compared with $25,- 
531,628 in 1938. 

Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year 
there was a decided decrease in the amount 
of time loss due to strikes and lockouts. 
There was a total of 54 strikes in 1939, a de- 
crease of 73 compared with the total of 127 
in 19388. Time lost amounted to 86,997 man- 
working days, a decrease of 207,909 when 
compared with the 294,906 man-working days 
lost in 1988. A corresponding decrease in the 
number of workers involved is recorded, 
5,795 workers being involved in strikes during 
1939, a decline of 16,954 compared with the 
22,749 so involved in 1938. 

The saving in time-loss, amounting to 207,- 
909 man-working days, is the equivalent of a 
full year’s work for approximately 700 men. 

The rubber industry suffered the greatest 
loss in the year reviewed, with a total of 
23,120 working days. This total, however, 
was less than last year when the rubber in- 
dustry was third on the list with 29,405 days 
lost. The miscellaneous wood products came 
second with a total of 17,761 days, mostly 
among sawmill workers, as compared with 
13,129 in 1938. The metal products industry 
was third with a total of 12,668 working days 
lost, or less than one-fifth of the total in 
1938, when the total was 71,904. The textile 
and clothing industry stood fourth with a 
total of 10,434 working days lost. In 1938 
it stood first with almost ten times this loss, 
or 102,812 days. A decided decrease in time- 
loss in the logging industry was reported for 


1938. In 1939 there were no strikes in this 
industry. 

The settlement of 22 strikes, involving 3,423 
workers in a loss of 39,752 days, was effected 
through compromise; 15, involving 474 work- 
ers in a loss of 19,422 days, were settled in 
favour of employers; 12 strikes, involving 
713 workers in a loss of 4,217 days, were 
settled in favour of the workers; and the re- 
maining 5 were indefinite as to outcome. 

Conciliation and Negotiation—The report 
states that the Chief Conciliation Officer and 
other officials of the Provincial Department 
of Labour assisted in the settlement of strikes 
which involved approximately 86 per cent of 
the total number of workers involved in strikes 
in the province. 

The Chief Conciliation Officer also acted as 
arbitrator In many cases at the request of 
both employers and employees and in all 
instances, the report states, his decision was 
accepted by both parties concerned. Such 
cases affected approximately 7,500 employees 
in various industries. 

Youth-Training—During the eight months 
of the fiscal year reviewed in the report, in 
which the Dominion-Provincial Youth Train- 
ing plan was in operation, 1,733 young persons 
were given training or assisted under the 
programme, and 1,424 were placed in perma- 
nent employment. The courses of instruction 
and training were planned with a view to 
meeting existing needs for skilled workers, 
and as a result of this policy 82 per cent of 
those trained or assisted obtained jobs on 
the completion of their training period with- 
out causing any displacement of workers al- 
ready employed. 

Employment Service—During the fiscal 
year, 315,116 applications for employment 
were made and 126,142 vacancies were regis- 
tered at the Ontario Government Offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada. The 
placements numbered 123,307, and of this 
total 1,787 were handicapped ex-service men. 
As in the preceding year, the Employment 
Offices took an active part in the selection 
of trainees under the Youth Training Pro- 
gramme, in the work involved in their trans- 
portation to training centres and their place- 
ment in jobs on the completion of the train- 
ing period. Approximately 97 per cent of 
the vacancies were filled, which figure is five 
points higher than that of last year. 

Factory Inspection—The report of the 
Factory Inspection Branch indicates an in- 
crease in the volume of work accomplished 
by that Branch during the fiscal year 1939. 
The number of inspections totalled 32,605, an 
increase of 5,180 as compared with 1938, and 
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the number of orders issued relating to various 
requirements of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act totalled 6,057, an increase of 
181. Fewer permits were required to be 
issued and they covered such matters as 
overtime, double shift, homework and fruit 
camps, the number being 4,088, or 482 fewer 
than last year. The number of complaints 
received, most of which concerned long hours, 
dropped 75 to 106 this year. There was also 
a decrease in the number of accidents reported 
to the Branch, and in the number of these 
which were fatal, the figures being 2,805 with 
36 fatal, as compared with 3,646 and 40 fatal 
in 19388. 


Boiler Inspection—The scope of the work 
of the Boiler Inspection Branch was extended 
during the fiscal year by the assignment to 
the branch, under authority of an Order in 
Council approved December 30, 1938, the 
responsibility for the annual inspection of 
uninsured boilers and pressure vessels in the 
province. Inspectors for this purpose and for 
the enforcement of the Steam Boiler Act 
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will be located in eight centres of Ontario, 
as well as in Toronto. The change resulted 
in a decided increase in the volume of work 
being accomplished by the branch, and in 
the first three months under the new arrange- 
ment, ending with the close of the fiscal year, 
116 of these inspections were made and 80 
certificates issued. 

The regular work of the branch was carried 
on in the usual manner. Totals of 334 draw- 
ings and specifications of boilers and pressure 
vessels to be constructed for use in the prov- 
ince were surveyed and registered; 801 first. 
543 second and 787 final inspections were 
made of new pressure vessels; 1,352 inspec- 
tions were made of used pressure vessels, being 
extensively repaired, sold or exchanged, and 
2.778 certificates were issued, in addition to 
the 80 certificates of annual inspections. As 
a result of these inspections and other activ- 
ities there was transmitted by the branch to 
the Treasurer of Ontario an amount of $18,- 
407.80, compared with $19,599.87 in 1938. 


Industry and Labour Board 


Industrial Standards Act—During the fiscal 
year there were 54 official conferences held 
pursuant to the Industrial Standards Act, 37 
of which submitted schedules for approval. 
Of this number, 30 were approved and 7 were 
being held for further consideration. At the 
end of the year 85 schedules were in wad 
in the province. 

A total of $5,092.15 was collected from ‘109 
employers on behalf of 286 employees as 
arrears of wages. This is an increase of 
$672.32 compared with the previous year. 
There were 198 prosecutions under the Act, 
resulting in 157 convictions, with fines amount- 
ing to $1,440. 

Apprenticeship—-The report states that at 
the close of the fiscal year 1989 there were 
1,421 apprentices registered, being the largest 
number in any year. The increases were 
mostly in the hairdressing and motor vehicle 
repair trades. Efforts were made to have even- 
ing classes established in vocational schools 
for apprentices in these two industries, and in 
the motor vehicle repair trade examinations 
for apprentices and for those making applica- 
tion for certificates of qualification were held 
in a number of centres throughout the prov- 
ince. Considerable progress was made it is 
stated in improving the standard of instruction 
in licensed hairdressing schools, and in elim- 
inating the practice of fee-charging by estab- 
lishments not licensed to teach. A total of 
$341.82 was collected as fees wrongfully 
charged by such establishments and refunded 
to students. 


Minimum Wages—A special feature of the 
work of the Minimum Wage Branch during 


the fiscal year 1939 was the collection, for the 
first time, of wage returns for male, as well 
as female employees. Returns were received 
from 15,059 firms reporting on 358,068 em- 
ployees, of whom 251,257 were male and 106,811 
female workers. The returns were grouped 
under 35 classifications and analysed, and the 
fact that the returns this year covered almost 
two and a half times the number of employees, 
as compared with last year, is indicative of 
the increase in the volume of work undertaken 
by the branch. These figures do not include 
the returns from over 200 primary textile mills 
subject to the provisions of Special Order No. 
1, nor those received from firms subject to the 
provisions of the wage schedules pursuant to 
the Industrial Standards Act. 


Analysis of the wage returns revealed the 
underpayment of a considerable number of 
female employees and adjustments were made 
by 884 employers on behalf of 1,446 such em- 
ployees. The number of complaints received 
totalled 462, all of which were investigated 
but not all.were justified, and arrears of wages 
amounting to $13,544.98 were collected from 
309 firms for 453 employees. 

During the year it was found necessary to 
prosecute 22 employers in connection with 28 
breaches of the law. Nine convictions were 
registered, with fines amounting to $195. 

At the end of the fiscal year permits were 
in force authorizing 116 employers to pay to 
259 employees, who were handicapped or 
learners, rates lower than those established by 
orders of the Board, and in addition, 165 em- 
ployers, whose piecework rates had been ap- 
proved by the Board, held homework permits, 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS POLICIES IN UNITED STATES DEFENCE 
INDUSTRIES 


Results of Survey by Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University 


QO F particular interest at this time in view 

of the intensification and expansion of in- 
dustrial war work in Canada, and the resultant 
problems in industrial relations, is a report 
entitled Outline of Industrial Relations Poli- 
cies in Defence Industries issued last month 
by the Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Dealing with the situation in the United 
States, the report states that the material 
requirements for war and defence have made 
“production” synonymous with “patriotism” 
in a large part of American industry. Result- 
ing from the impetus of war production, “new 
concepts of organization, management tech- 
niques, standardization of products, stream- 
lining of procurement, and expansion of labour 
forces will be necessary.” Pointing out that 
while the problems of engineering and finance 
involved will be complex, the report declares 
that these will be over-shadowed in difficulty 
by those of developing greatly expanded staffs 
of supervisors, technicians, foremen and 
employees capable of converting raw material 
and blueprints at top speed into tens of 
thousands of airplanes, tanks, guns and shells. 

Referring to the necessity for large volume 
production the report observes: 

In moving into large volume production, 
defence industries will find no ready-trained 
group of supervisors, technicians, and skilled 
labour at hand. Rather than obtaining per- 
sonnel to fill in an existing pattern of plant 
organization and lay-out, organization and pro- 
cesses will have to be adapted to the personnel 
available. But meanwhile, the volume of pro- 
duction necessary is making mass production 
possible. Instead of one man completing ten 
steps in fabricating a product, ten men will need 
be put to work on one-step. This change in- 
volves mental and physical adjustments of 
heroic proportions. But such adjustments are 
already being made. Once consummated, the 
possibilities of intensive training of thousands 
of new employees on single steps in production 
open up vast supplies of usable labour. With 
this change in many industries, the bottleneck 
becomes not skilled labour, but the availability 
of competent supervisory and technical personnel 
at all levels. 


Machine Tool Industry 


Among the industries studied, the machine 
tool industry apparently offers the greatest 
obstacles to a shift from job-shop to any large 
degrees of mass production organization. In its 
own protection, the industry has maintained 
a considerable degree of diversification. Orders 
for particular products have usually been small. 
The niceties of machine-tool fabrication have 
required ithe use of many highly - skilled 
mechanics who, like custom tailors, possessed a 


“feel” for the finished product as a whole. To 
raise production to the levels now necessary, 
much less skilled labour will need be absorbed. 
The adjustment of shop lay-out and operations 
to make the most of such labour will require 
the highest degree of ingenuity and vision. At 
the same time ‘the industry will face, along with 
other defence industries, the accumulation of 
industrial relations problems which comes with 
rapid expansion of forces. In many ways, the 
attainment of large-scale production in the 
machine tool industry will be the test of 
American engineering and American indus- 
trial relations in the face of a national emer- 
gency. 


Labour Relations 


Many industrial relations policies and techni- 
ques that have evolved over the years take an 
added importance in industry’s adjustment to 
rapid expansion. The development of effec- 
tive, harmonious labour relations is vital in 
defence production. Collective bargaining pro- 
cedures, including mediation or arbitration 
where necessary, will need be smoothed and 
stream-lined to avoid any danger of inter- 
ruptions. Grievances, instead of being allowed 
to accumulate under the surface, with adverse 
effects on morale and efficiency, will need to be 
cleared justly and quickly through established, 
functioning machinery. Where such machinery 
does not already exist. experience shows that its 
early development is of fundamental importance. 
In all matters of joint concern, the active 
participation of both labour and management in 
determining policy is from all evidence impera- 
tive to the highest level of efficiency. 


Seniority Protection 


The problem of seniority protection has 
already taken on added significance. Skilled 
workers in non-essential industries will fre- 
quently face the loss of valuable rights in 
moving to defence industries. Protection of 
these workers by furlough privileges will re- 
lease many otherwise willing employees and 
reduce turnover in the companies in which their 
services are for the time most valuable to the 
nation. Such furloughs with preservation of 
seniority rights are already contemplated in 
many instances in regard to absence for military 
service. Jit now appears in the public interest 
to encourage their use where employees can be 
spared for defence production. 

Other problems of an increasingly acute im- 
portance include: 

The development of continuous and effective 
wage and salary administration. 

The maintenance of ratings upon which to 
base promotions in expanding forces. 

Supervisory training in industrial relations 
techniques. 

Expanded health services for 
supervisors, and employees. 
Re-study of work schedules and strains to 
obviate fatigue. 

Examination of the special problems in the 
employment of women. 

In more isolated locations, the planning of 
adequate housing and transportation facilities. 
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Indusirial Recruitment 


Dealing with the recruitment of production 
workers it is stated that in spite of the large 
volume of unemployment, machine tool and 
aircraft industries report “a serious shortage of 
qualified skilled labour, particularly tool and 
die makers’. The problem in this regard 
is stated as follows: 


Although there are thousands of unemployed 
workers who are classified as skilled labour, 
company executives have indicated that a very 
small proportion of those applying for skilled 
work possess the experience and qualifications 
required in those industries which have already 
had sharp expansion of production. Another 
difficulty is that the demand for skilled workers 
has been concentrated to date in specific areas 
rather than evenly distributed throughout the 
country. Thus the shortage is much more serious 
in some communities than in others. 

In some cases, skilled workers have been 
laid off: by companies that have reduced forces. 
Such workers, however, are not anxious to 
jeopardize their seniority standing with their 
regular employers by accepting permanent 
employment in such lines as the machine tool, 
aircraft, or shipbuilding industries. A company 
expanding its operations in response to defense 
requirements may be forced to hire certain 
skilled workers with the knowledge that they 
will return to their original employment when 
needed. If related industries are called upon 
to expand operations in the near future, the 
skilled labour shortage will become increasingly 
serious. 

The problem of securing semi-skilled help and 
workers who can be trained quickly for single 
operations was of less concern to the employers 
interviewed. In some communities, however, 
nearly all available graduates of vocational 
and trade schools have been absorbed. Selection 
from among general applicants favours those 
with some technical training or previous 
. mechanical experience. Women have not yet 
been hired extensively for unskilled work as 
they were in 1918, because the supply of male 
unskilled labour is more than sufficient to meet 
the demand. 

Because of the shortage of skilled workers 
relative to semi-skilled, some of the companies 
studied are being forced to develop, as best 
they can, skilled personnel by intensive training 
of helpers and other semi-skilled workers who 
show capacity for promotion. 


Industrial Training 


The training of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers is divided into four parts viz.: (1) 
apprentices; (2) short-period, intensive train- 
ing in the plant; (3) vocational and technical 
school training; and (4) co-ordination and 
supervision of training. 


Apprentices——The report refers to the fact 
that during the depression years many com- 
panies suspended apprentice training programs 
with the result that there is now a shortage 
of apprentice graduates. Faced with a sudden 
increase in operations only a few companies 
in the United States are expanding their 
apprentice groups while in many cases it has 
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been found more practical to transfer appren- 
tices with one or two years’ training to 
regular production jobs. It is further stated 
that most company executives interviewed 
regarded apprentice training more as a long- 
range program for developing supervisory 
material rather than as a means of training 
skilled productive labour needed in the imme- 
diate future. In the development of skilled 
or semi-skilled labour it appears that more 
emphasis has been placed on_ short-period 
intensive training for specific jobs or opera- 
tions. 


Short-Period, Intensive Training in the 
Plant—Commenting on this means of meet- 
ing the problem the report states: 


As production expands, it is often possible to 
break down skilled operations through the 
division of labour. In a relatively short period, 
new or unskilled workers with the proper 
mechanical aptitude can be trained to perform 
one or two operations normally part of a 
skilled job. By intensive training on the job, 
supplemented in some cases by limited class- 
room instruction, unskilled workers may become 
qualified to perform particular types of work 
on a single machine. Such short-period inten- 
sive training programs are not usually intro- 
duced until after the jobs have been broken 
down. A definite knowledge of anticipated 
production schedules and the types of operations 
to be performed is usually pre-requisite to any 
program of specific job training of this kind. 

An emergency training program has two 
objectives. The first is to qualify new or un- 
skilled employees for specific semi-skilled jobs; 
the second is to continue the training of promis- 
ing semi-skilled workers or learners to enable 
them to qualify for more skilled and more 
responsible jobs such as set-up men or group 
leaders. In both cases individual workers are 
trained step by step as they demonstrate ability. 
In many companies, training of this nature is 
a responsibility of the foreman, but the expense 
involved is charged to a separate training 
account rather than directly to the department. 
Some companies have their own “vestibule” 
training schools; others rely mainly on local 
educational institutions. 


Vocational and Technical Schools—Dealing 
with vocational and technical training school 
facilities, the report continues: 


From the standpoint of defense industries, 
the training given in trade and vocational 
schools is important. Many aircraft companier 
now give preference in hiring to young persous 
who have completed the full-time day courses 
in vocational schools. There is an increasing 
need for the expansion of evening training 
courses to equip adult employed workers for 
promotion to higher positions. Finally, some 
vocational schools, which have the proper equip- 
ment, have recently set up short, intensive- 
training courses for out-of-school youth and 
adults. Such courses, conducted with the co- 
operation and active assistance of defense 
industries, are designed to equip trainees in 
from three to six weeks’ time for single, specific 
operations ... 


Co-ordination and Supervision of Training. 
—Referring to the question of responsibility 
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for training the opinion is expressed in the 
report that training would be neglected unless 
it is carefully organized and that decentralized 
training was often more efficient and most 
flexible, “but central co-ordination is essential 
in developing a program adequate to produc- 
tion requirements and in maintaining training 
schedules and standards.” 


of Work 


The report indicates that an attempt is 
being made, by the employers interviewed, 
to avoid “the distortion of wage rates preva- 
lent at the time of the World War.” To this 
end, it is stated, the established job classi- 
fication and improved rate-setting methods 
are factors which would help companies fore- 
see and forestall great variation in accepted 
differentials. 


Organization of two and three shift opera- 
tions—In determining shift schedules the 
report states that employee habits and atti- 
tudes, as well as the number of available 
supervisors and skilled workmen must be 
considered. “A rotation of shifts is customary 
in continuous-operation companies, but is 
not practised where employees have formerly 
been used to one shift only. New employees 
may be assigned to a second or third shift 
more easily than old employees can be trans- 
ferred. It is found necessary, however, to 
have enough experienced workers on the 
extra shifts to instruct and assist the new 
workers. In some plants there is insufficient 
skilled personnel to operate three full shifts. 
In such cases, two shifts of ten or twelve hours 
may be required.” 


Wage Differential for Night Work and 
Overtime Rates—Summarizing the situation 
in regard to wage differentials for night work 
and overtime rates, the report observes: 


Most companies which have normally worked 
on one-shift schedules pay a bonus for the 
additional second and third shifts, ranging from 
five to ten per cent, to overcome the objection 
to night work. In order to induce older 
workers to accept night work one company 
was considering paying a basic differential of 
five per cent to men of three years’ service 
plus one-half per cent for each additional six 
months’ service. In continuous process indus- 
tries where shifts are commonly rotated, differ- 
ential pay for night work is not so common. 

Overtime beyond eight hours per day and 
forty hours per week is commonly paid at the 
rate of time-and-a-half. Such a practice, of 
course, is very costly, but is necessitated by 
shortages of available skilled personnel. 


Wages and Hours 


In the foregoing the most important sections 
of the report from the viewpoint of labour 
have been summarized. Other sections of the 
report deal with the expansion of management 


organization and employee-management co- 
operation in accelerated production. 


Copies of the report (price 75 cents) may 
be obtained on application to the Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Price Regulation of Goods in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
June reports additional Orders governing the 
prices of goods. 


The Prices of Goods (Price Regulated Goods } 
Order, 1940, made by the Board of Trade on 
May 10, under the provisions of Section 2 of the 
Prices of Goods Act, 1939, came into force on 
June 10, 1940, and brings under the price regu- 
lation machinery of the Act an extensive list 
of articles in common use in daily life. 

The Order revokes an earlier Order, made on 
December 18, 1939, and covers not only the 
goods specified in the revoked Order (mainly the 
cheaper grades of clothing and household goods 
and textile and leather materials used in their 
manufacture), but also all kinds of clothing, 
boots and shoes, domestic ironmongery and 
hardware, cutlery and household textiles. Among 
other goods covered are domestic furniture, wire- 
less sets, and gramophones, cycles, perambula- 
tors, clocks and watches, drugs, soap, candles 
and matches. The more important classes of 
materials needed for the manufacture of most 
of the above-mentioned goods are also covered, 
unless their prices are otherwise controlled. 
Goods imtended for export are exempted. 

The Prices of Goods (Permitted Prices) 
(No. 1) Order, 1940, also made on May 10, 
under the provisions of Section 5 of the Prices 
of Goods Act, specifies permitted wholesale and 
retail prices for a number of branded and price- 
maintained goods, in respect of which applica- 
tions had been made by the Central Price 
Regulation Committee, at the instance of the 
manufacturers. This Order came into force on 
May 11, 1940, and the goods covered by it in- 
clude underwear, men’s shirts and pyjamas, 
half hose, rayon and cotton dress materials and 
knitting yarn, manufactured or in one instance 
marketed by certain named firms. 

Any trader charging not more than the 
specified prices for these goods will be re- 
garded as having complied with the provisions of 
the Act, and no complaint against him will be 
entertained. Applications for permitted prices 
for a considerable number of other goods are 
still under consideration. 


The Prices of Goods (Permitted Prices) 
(No. 2) Order, 1940, made on June 4, also under 
the provisions of Section 5 of the Prices of 
Goods Act, specifies permitted retail buying 
prices and selling prices for a number of 
branded goods. The Order came into force on 
June 5 and the goods covered by it include cer- 
tain brands of knitting yarn, hose, silk and 
other stockings, foundation garments and rain- 
coats. 
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WARTIME REGULATION OF LABOUR SUPPLY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Action Taken Under Emergency Powers Defence Act—Composition of 
Labour Supply Organization 


EFERENCE was made in the June issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre (page 528) to the 
adoption of a measure—the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act, 1940—by the British Parlia- 
ment on May 22, which extended powers con- 
ferred by the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act of 1939 to include “power by Order in 
Council to make such Defence Regulations 
making provision for requiring persons to place 
themselves, their services, and their property 
at the disposal of His Majesty, as appear to 
him to be necessary or expedient for securing 
the public safety, the defence of the Realm, 
the maintenance of public order, or the effi- 
cient prosecution of any war in which His 
Majesty may be engaged, or for maintaining 
supplies or services essential to the life of the 
community.” 

Regulations made under the Acts on the 
same day vest in the Minister of Labour and 
National Service the control and use of all 
labour by giving him power to direct any 
person in the United Kingdom to perform 
such services as may be specified by directions 
issued by or on behalf of the Minister, to re- 
quire persons of any class or description to 
register particulars about themselves, and to 
enter and inspect premises and require em- 
ployers to keep and produce such books, ac- 
counts and records as may be necessary. 


Labour Supply Organization 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
June states that in order to give effect to the 
powers under the 1940 Act and to ensure the 
fullest use of the man-power and woman- 
power in the country, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service has established under his 
own Chairmanship a Labour Supply Board. 

The following sections from the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette indicate the composition 
of the labour supply organization, the action 
taken in regard to certain key industries, and 
the provisions respecting transference of 
workers: 

“The Minister intends that the new organi- 
zation which is being created to carry out the 
additional duties and responsibilities imposed 
on him should work in the closest possible 
co-operation with the trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations, both nationally and 
locally. 

“Tt is necessary that detailed questions of 
labour supply should be dealt with area by 
area, and the Minister of Labour and National 
Service has accordingly established a pro- 

5566—64 


vincial organization for the purpose. The 
main machinery will be the Kmployment 
Exchange service directed by the Divisional 
Controllers, who will be the Minister’s prin- 
cipal representatives in each area. These 
Controllers will in future be Chairmen of the 
Area Boards which were previously appointed 
by the Minister of Supply and have now been 
placed under the general control of the Min- 
ister of Labour and National Service. 

“In each important area a Local Labour 
Supply Committee is being established by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. This 
will work in close conjunction with the Employ- 
ment Exchange and will consist of a Chief 
Labour Supply Officer, the Exchange Manager 
and two other Labour Supply Officers speci- 
ally appointed for the purpose. These will be 
drawn from persons who have practical work- 
ing knowledge of industry and industrial con- 
ditions. Local panels for particular industries 
will also be appointed for work in association 
with these Local Labour Supply Committees. 

“The duty of inspecting firms with a view 
to ensuring that skilled labour is used to the 
best advantage and that all necessary train- 
ing facilities are provided will be entrusted 
to officers to be known as ‘Inspectors of Labour 
Supply,’ who will work in close association 
with the Area Boards and the Labour Supply 
Committees. 

“In carrying out his duties under the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1940, the 
Minister will operate through Officers to be 
known as ‘National Service Officers,’ who will 
be empowered on the Minister’s behalf to 
require persons where necessary to undertake 
work of national importance.” 


Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) 
Order, 1940 


“By virtue of the powers conferred upon him 
by Regulation 58A of the Defence (General) 
Regulations referred to above, the Minister 
of Labour and National Service has made the 
Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) 
Order, 1940. This Order, which came into 
force on Monday, June 10, regulates the 
engagement of workers in engineering, build- 
ing, and civil engineering and of male workers 
in agriculture and coal mining. 

“Under the Order no employer in the build- 
ing industry, the civil engineering contracting 
industry or the general engineering industry 
may engage a worker or seek to engage one, 
except by notifying particulars of the vacancy 
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to the Local Office of the Ministry and engag- 
ing for that vacancy a worker submitted to 
him by such a Local Office. Similarly, workers 
may obtain work in those industries only by 
applying at a Local Office of the Ministry. It 
follows that advertisements for workers and 
unregulated transfer from one employer to 
another in these industries will be illegal. 

“The Order also provides that a man who 
is normally, or who has recently been, a coal 
mine worker or an agricultural worker may not 
be engaged by an employer in any other 
industry unless sent to it by an Employment 
Exchange. 

“Employers are, however, permitted, without 
reference to a Local Office, to re-engage 
workers who were last employed by them at 
some date not more than fourteen days before 
the date of the re-engagement, or after a period 
of sickness or on resumption of work after 
cessation of employment due to a trade dis- 
pute. 

“The industries are defined in the Order 
and the definition of general engineering is 
widely drawn. All workers in the industries are 
concerned except managers, salesmen, clerks 
(other than costing clerks, progress clerks, and 
draughtsmen) and domestic workers. All who 
are concerned are advised to make themselves 
acquainted with the Order and in any case 
of doubt to consult the Employment Exchange 
service. 

“There are severe penalties for infringe- 
ments of the Order, which is necessary in order 
to secure the best use of the country’s labour 
supply for war purposes.” 


Payment of Lodging Allowances and Travel- 
ling Expenses 

“Workers who, in future, are transferred by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
to a new area to undertake work of national 
importance may, in certain circumstances, be 
entitled to receive lodging and _ travelling 
allowances. 

“Lodging allowances will be paid by the 
Ministry to a married worker (or an unmar- 
ried worker with similar responsibilities) who 
continues to maintain a home in the town 
from which he has been transferred, provided 
that the employer to whom he is transferred 
does not pay lodging or similar allowances 
under customary practice or industrial agree- 
ment. The lodging allowance will be at the 
rate of 3s. 6d. a night (including Sunday) 
and will be payable only in those cases where 
the new place of work is beyond reasonable 
daily travelling distance from the worker’s 
home. 

“Tt will be a condition of payment of lodging 
allowances that the employer will be respon- 
sible for providing certain free fares and for 
payment of travelling time at the beginning 
and end of the job.” 


Licensing of Exports of Hides and Leather 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
announced on July 9 that exports from 
Canada of hides and skins (other than fur 
skins and leather will be subject to licence 
by the Board. This action, which brings all 
export shipments under the scrutiny of Mr. 
Maurice Samson, Hides and Leather Aminis- 
trator, is to ensure that adequate supplies of 
both raw materials and finished products will 
be available when required for military and 
civilian needs. 

Roughly one-third of the hides tanned in 
Canada are imported, but this proportion 
varies greatly for different branches of the 
tanning industry. On the other hand, about 
one-third of the hides taken off in Canada are 
exported in normal times. The control now 
established over exports will mean that domestic 
requirements will first be met but that those 
hides which are not reauired by Canadian 
tanners will continue to find a market else- 
where. 


Expenditures for Home Furnishings in 


United States 


Among the moderate-income city families in 
the United States about one-twelfth of the 
total expenditure is absorbed by household ex- 
penses, other than rent, heat, and hght. This 
approximation is made in a survey of expendi- 
tures for home furnishings which appears in 
the June issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the United States Department of 
Labor. 

These expenditures are for furnishings and 
household equipment, cleaning supplies, 
laundry and domestic service, telephone, water 
rent, insurance on furniture, and other items 
connected with the running of the home. The 
average annual expenditure of all families 
for furnishings and equipment was $60 and 
for household operation, $58. Expenditures 
for furnishings and equipment were severely 
restricted at the lowest income level where 
they amounted to only 2 per cent of total 
expenditure but rose to about 4 per cent at 
about the $2,000 income level after which they 
tended to decline, while expenditures for 
household operation increased from about 3 
per cent at the lowest income level to almost 
43 per cent at the highest. The increase in 
the amount paid for household operation was 
due principally to greater use of laundry ser- 
vice and paid help. The total amount spent 
for operating the family home, including fuel, 
light, and refrigeration, averaged for all the 
families covered in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics survey $528 or about $44 per month, 
ranging from about $20 per month for families 
with incomes of $500 to $600 a year to over 
$50 for those with incomes over $2,000. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, MAY, 1940 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. 
reporting on June 1 was 12,091, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 1,183,210 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
May was 1,984 having an aggregate member- 
ship of 255,653 persons, 7.9 per cent of whom 
were without employment on June 1. It 


The number of firms so— 


should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


of Statistics 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1940, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was further important expansion in 
industrial activity at June 1, according to re- 
turns received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 12,091 establishments whose 
staffs aggregated 1,183,210, compared with 
1,118,232 at May 1. This increase of almost 
65,000 employees, or 5.8 per cent, resulted in 
a generally higher level of employment than 
at June 1 in any other year for which statistics 
are available, with the exception of 1929. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the latest 
index stood at 120.9, compared with 114.3 at 
the first of May, 1940, and 113.1 at June 1, 
1939; the figure for June 1, 1929, had been 
122.2. After correction for seasonal influences, 
the index rose from 118.7 in the preceding 
month to 120.9 at the date under review; 
this adjusted figure (which coincided with the 
crude index) was higher than in any other 
month since September, 1929. 

While the increase at June 1, 1940, sub- 
stantially exceeded the average indicated at 
that date in the years since 1920, it was rather 
smaller than the advance reported at the begin- 
ning of June in 1939. The unusually large 
gain then indicated had been partly due to 
an exceptionally late spring which had delayed 
the resumption of work in a number of in- 
dustries at the normal season, with the result 
that the expansion at May 1, 1939, had been 
considerably below the average and that at 
June 1, considerably above normal. The latest 
increase was also smaller than that recorded 
at June 1, 1937, but the index was then lower 
by 5.8 per cent. 


There was very general improvement in 
industrial employment at the beginning of 
June, increased activity, on the whole, being 
recorded by establishments in all provinces, 
in each of the eight cities for which statistics 
are segregated, and in most industries. The 
largest-gains reported in the various industrial 
groups were those of 26,768 employees in 
construction and maintenance and 17,999 em- 
ployees in manufacturing. Within the latter, 
there was widespread activity; the additions 
to the staffs were most pronounced in the food, 
lumber and iron and steel divisions, but the 
movement was also very decidedly upward in 
the pulp and paper, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and 
petroleum and other non-metallic mineral 
products divisions. 

The increase in iron and steel (in which 
the co-operating establishments absorbed over 
5,400 additional workers) raised the index for 
that group to a level which, in this record of 
some twenty years, was only exceeded by that 
reported in the first half of 1929. A slight 
slowing-up in textiles was due to seasonal in- 
fluences; however, the decline was substantially 
below normal for June 1 in the experience of 
the period since 1920, and employment in 
those industries continued at an exceptionally 
high level. In addition, leather, rubber and 
tobacco factories were quieter. 

The non-manufacturing groups also reported 
substantial gains; these were mainly of a sea- 
sonal character but in most cases they ex- 
ceeded the increase indicated as normal at 
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June 1 in the period, 1921-1939. As already 
stated, construction provided work for a large 
number of additional employees, while logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, ser- 
vices and trade were also much more active. 

A review of the situation in the various 
industries is given in greater detail following 
the analysis for the provinces and the leading 
cities. 

Important improvement had been indicated 
at June 1, 1939. The 11,718 employers then 
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97.6; 1934, 96.6; 1933, 80.7; 1982, 89.1; 1931, 
103; 1930, 116.5; 1929, 1222; 1928 113.8; 
and 1927, 107.2. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


For some months, statistics of their employ- 
ment have been collected from banks, trust 
companies and stock market operators. For 
June 1, 408 firms and branches in these lines 
of business reported staffs aggregating 33,614 
persons, compared with 33,493 in the preceding 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norm.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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making returns had employed 1,098,908 men 
and women, compared with 1,032,068 at May 
1; the unusually large increase had partly re- 
sulted from the tardy resumption of spring- 
time activities following a prolonged winter, 
particularly affecting transportation, while 
the visit of the King and Queen had also 
then caused heightened employment in a 
number of industries, 

The indexes for June 1 in recent years of 
the record, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
are as follows:— 1940, 120.9; 1939, 113.1; 
1988, 111.9; 1937; *114:3; “1936;"°102.0; °1935, 


month. The addition of these figures to the 
returns furnished in the manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, con- 
struction, service and trade industries brings 
the total number of employees included in the 
June 1 survey of employment to 1,216,824 iu 
12,499 establishments, and slightly lowers the 
index of 120.9 in the industries above enu- 
merated, to 120.6; the May 1 index of 1143 
was lowered by the inclusion of the data 
from financial institutions to 1142, while 
that for June, 1939, stood at 112.9 when 
such returns were included, as compared with 
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113.1 for the industries enumerated in the 
third sentence of this paragraph. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in each of the 
provinces, with firms in Quebec and Ontario 
showing the greatest expansion; the workers 
added to the staffs of the co-operating estab- 
lishments numbered 25,926 in the former and 
22,385 in the latter, while the percentage gains 
over the preceding month ranged from 3-4 in 
New Brunswick to 9:3 in Saskatchewan. Hm- 
ployment generally was at a very high level 
as compared with earlier years. The indexes 
in Quebec and Ontario were at the peak for 
June 1 in the twenty years during which the 
monthly surveys have been made; that in the 
Prairie Provinces was the highest since 1930, 
while employment in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia was brisker than at the 
first of June in other years since 1930 execpt 
1937. 


Maritime Provinces—Considerable increases 
‘were reported in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, according to 
statistics received from 851 employers in the 
Maritime Provinces with a combined working 
force of 86,809 persons, as compared with 
83,701 at May 1. This gain was rather smaller 
than the average indicated at June 1 in the 
years since 1920, and was substantially less 
than that which took place at June 1, 1939; 
the index of employment then, however, was 


date. Manufacturing reported decided ex- 
pansion, particularly in the iron and steel, 
lumber, pulp and paper and animal food divi- 
sions, logging, mining, trade and construction 
also afforded more employment, the advance in 
the last-named being greatest. On the other 
hand, transportation was seasonally slacker. 

The 833 firms reporting for June 1, 19389, had 
employed 79,998 workers, or 6,061 more than 
at the beginning of May of last year. 


Quebec—Improvement was indicated in 
most industrial groups in Quebec; construction 
recorded especially pronounced increases in 
personnel, but there were also important addi- 
tions to staffs in logging, manufacturing and 
transportation, with smaller advances in 
mining, communications, services and trade. 
Within the manufacturing division, pulp and 
paper, iron and steel, lumber, food and clay, 
glass and stone plants reported the greatest 
expansion, but the trend was also upward in 
the tobacco, chemical, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral and 
other industries. On the other hand, curtail- 
ment was shown in the leather and rubber 
groups. Statements were tabulated from 
3,015 firms employing 351,911 workers at June 
1, 1940, or 25,926 more than in their last 
monthly report. The general gain indicated 
by the employers making returns greatly 
exceeded the average at June 1 in the years 
1921-1939, but was rather smaller than that 
noted at the same date of last year, when 
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NOW Lee des ee OM s EEE aie CoE aha s Bela 123-6 117-9 131-5 124-4 112-7 115-5 
EV OCHA ETES RARE | RADA SAUER POLES cee ey Sere i 122-7 123-0 130°3 124-5 108-9 110-0 
am. “hel O40 sean vee: Jaceetaaie «seeds. sea rie ban Shey 116-2 118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
as) og hs SER Se cee pa Rk Wale py em Re 114-4 118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 

COL LMM eo Ons 08 SR Bee ile $0 19 Ue A ees 6 i 8 118-5 116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
VM ove NONE aah 5 Pais Gree Re Os CAR mae 2 me teu 111-9 111-8 112-2 118-8 96-7 102°8 
REBY Eo sis cialis OepeiGe BS NERO EYE cela sie Seiten: > s 114:3 112-8 113-9 121-0 100-2 107-2 
MUMS LOLI IIE 6. Saks. Masons COGS s slave de Brehda tA? 120-9 117-0 123-0 126-6 107-4 112-0 
Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces 

and Economic Areas as at June 1, 1940........ 100-0 7:3 29-7 42-7 11-9 8-4 





Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
mumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Tasige II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 











: 1Relative June 1, May 1, June 1, 
Industries Weight 1940 1940 1939 

MANUSAC TUREN Giaivik a otants ace y hints no MASRUEls siete soc Geeta eee 56-1 129-2 125-7 111-4 
ANIMAl products—seGID1O.. Wah. eee hee td Ee ee cde thie nic aeE Ee 2°5 148-0 137-4 139-0 
PIG ANA PLOUUCES A cwGN. © dace sy sd FIG pwd led La ORE © CPR ET ic on ose e ciduc teas 2 120-7 115-9 102-5 
Weather and productsy, a. ar, «,dprrctluteisrs.otcide toes euskal ticle mesinaie «Comme nie oe 2-0 116-8 122-5 110-1 
Boots and.ehoes yA Ae SEE RET has Seecectovnte <.. 6 ca eaueragieleteteea 1:3 113-0 120-5 112-1 
‘amber and prodiicts .) : Amen ut sodeeet 4-4 97-5 85-8 88-3 
Rough and dressed lumber 2-7 91-6 74-5 80-4 
ET HICUPONY,.. Wee MOR). VIR hes ET ONS ROC EA ee at a 7 91-6 89-8 83-8 
Otherlumber producte ye Vyas |. Suseh,. an lace Tamera cae... ee, et nee 1:0 122-9 120-4 117-2 
Musica linstrumentsyoy. ) kerosene? Silden ete. . edie 2 62-1 61-5 42-1 
PURO L DLORUCES —-GCUMG irs, 2h. ion ve pais > a habe be Rca adaaininma> > acted a = aa 3-2 121-1 115-4 112-2 
PEA PAPeLPrOUUGtSs.. tee mentee eee ce te ee eRe Me inde ccnleeeen 6-2 117-6 112-9 108-2 
Palpjand paperiatt pa geiter el la cae ae Merete 3 or Ne 9-8 110-7 101-6 96-4 
Panes products (ob 45) dos tue dass hi he ae ae At kee 1:0 141-6 139-9 128-0 
PriNnbNe ANG PUDLUSIINE ss 2 eS Oke ae. ee en eee MERRIE ote Sn 9-4 118-2 118-1 116-5 
Rubber produttes.ee wae «cok . netlabel ke EAs ew cklhd on ube Tea 107-5 108-4 107-2 
WOXCUG DCOCUCES. Ween our, Noe LR to eis c Lye eens ete oh hoe eerie ah 10:6 144-6 144-9 119-4 
Threadt:yarn' and elooint 2))s 2a Rit ahise Met aia teats Albay My!) cee AI Heal 157-6 158-2 123-8 
Cotton yarnvandicloting ait itis vein hehey i Cleat ih OE me 9-1 121-6 122-2 94-7 
Woollen varnvand/cloga iy. coe ae len kee eae eres. Wire n 1 9 171-0 171-8 126-3 
Artiicial silk and silk ‘goodsiiy iit Oe Rea eo ee oe 8 511-0 510-7 427-6 
Hosieny and iknitwoods ery fan te ee oe i ee ad a ee 1-9 139-4 141-3 121-3 
Garments. and. pérsonal furnishings: or: scdsawee led coe dee 6 sea alae ce uss 3-5 138-0 136-6 116-0 
Other textile productait) Piety ATTN) Bay RT ESE mT 1-1 133-8 135-3 113-5 
TORBCEOass..icipel vs « Bgtaa > La atetlith n Wty el hoy AR for do REDE ateraaista:s « all SERRA “7 100-3 134-5 96-0 
BQ VOTER RGR: hr sl ycce ne aR AL ROU EMANET ERO LiCILO oA REE Mn ent dink Sa 8 172-9 171-6 171-8 
Chemicals and allied products 1-9 191-4 190-4 161-8 
Clay, glass and stone products 1:0 106-0 95-5 94-0 
HBlectrichight and mower. stu oat hoch eeEeoi tack oboe ce 1:5 137-5 133-9 126-9 
EectricalAppara bus eh.) AL, ALS, Reon SECU EE ois cde RE od 17; 147-3 143-8 129-1 
Eronandustee! producta: s Wahas nulliii ba sia AEN any ads el a tte 14-0 126-4 122-2 98-1 
Crude, rolled and TOrsear Brod ucts: scwcd ee cnet tlo suitcase cen 1:7 158-3 151-6 129-9 
Machinery: (othér than‘vehicles) Qe a Nee ae 1:2 134-0 | 132-9 115-7 
Aeviculttiral implenion tase io digit carer's eee ee HEL Be os «Coe sintesdin wraue 6 81-4 77-7 56-2 
AMA VEHICLES aise meet generat Mads wi Metos ela nt mm eR eR ata asi), URi er Mal 5-9 115-3 112-3 91-9 
ztom obiles @imcparter Gi tws Mek len: ONCE VAM UR akc erapen tat 2-0 168-0 164-9 143-3 

keel eoip bud Ing and Pepa grin i. biel cbse wail lode apy <--> aia BAe aliens i 206-2 170-9 71-3 
HOATIBApPlIANGESs Sete Ce Nee cae reat aes OT ote al. GOCE een -4 132-7 134-8 126-4 
Tron andisteelfabri¢ation (i.e. Le, ae ee ee 8 142-5 187-5 106-4 
Foundry and machine shop products..........cccececcecccecucetcuces 5 124-8 122-6 102-4 
Other tron andsteel products yf ee ck an a tee ees ee ea ene 2-2 132-0 129-6 101-6 
Non-ferrous metal’ products! 4°). 2.00. UG ORL. oe 2-4 180-5 175-9 155-5 
INGn-nretallic mineral products iy) mui ee nae ego) ie Ue ee 1-2 172-7 165-2 157-7 
TL ISCOMMMECNES lorie oe aire hy cia whe Sh ale MOT Oe CERT sc ccicse Rn ers ae 5 154-2 156-5 144-5 
LOGGING, . SPEC AS Be , Re ow Ua emneeetiel. a Io ie hl ad el 2-6 105-2 60-5 97-1 
BEEN T NG eee see ere Oa ea ee ee eS ee ee 6-6 166-7 164-5 160-5 
Coal css stu allo eae EE 2 SOS BCL RN, EARN Ne oly ice sare cea al gai 2-0 86-4 86-2 82-4 
Dietallie ne Poin sw tata as lo eee, os, anne 3-8 354-9 353-1 342-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except Coal) ..)¢ scene antelele wis « <1 ase.e cye ce wsle® eaned 8 145-9 135-0 139-7 
COMMUNICATIONS Woitecuy vest gle MRT ns reg valor mesa 1-9 87-1 83-8 83-8 
Telegraphs +5 98-2 90-0 94-8 
Telephones ; 1-4 84-0 82-1 80-8 
TRANSPORTATION .......... 9-3 90-3 88-8 86-5 
Street railways and cartage 2-6 133-7 128-7 125-1 
Shean reed lovers merits et teary te talline nei lr ie wo Soda alc 5-2 77-5 77-2 74-1 
Shippingandistevedoring ve tc ae eee eu Ue tao he On Be ae) a 1-5 91-1 89-1 91-9 
CONST RUGTION AND MAINTENANCE... 2.4 .o eco... edie 9-3 90-5 68-4 115-3 
Seen clini (U0 eae 12 kate el ae ee 2-5 68-4 54-0 53-8 
MA WS i eet Sian eich MAL Sige MMMM cog acak: deeb oemchctuche cle emote: Paatd 4-1 126-1 91-7 227-6 
RRA way. a ee a lB WR Clie ACS RE CG I 3 SER RIES ae oie, ea 2-7 79-9 61-4 73-1 
PORES VLC, OS siclenas Suse mean coe UREN sb cinch tLe c wle Ss coc tiveness 2:7 142-5 138«2 141-8 
Hotels and restaurantal. [1 ci cate ea ell RAR oe oo ABR, 1-6 135-8 130-4 136-6 
Personal (chieny lainariesy). 7 RM oo ee ee lig 1-1 154-3 151-8 150-9 
27 RI a IR, | CO VE 11-5 140-7 138-3 136-6 
2 MR BA SRD TS ad 1) MPR APR A RN 8:6 146-2 143-6 143-1 
wrolesale. VNR be Or NRE! eam RT ee Ga 2-9 126-7 124-6 119-5 
ALY, INDUSTRIES, O48... cde eo tS oo ok Be 100-0 120-9 114-3 113-1 














1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


2,897, had reported 344,477 employees, as 
compared with 317,521 in the preceding month. 

Ontario—There was considerable expansion 
in operations in manufacturing, logging, trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance 
at June 1, 1940, together with smaller increases 
in employment in mining, services, communi- 
cations and trade. Within the manufacturing 
division, the lumber, iron and steel and food 
divisions showed the largest additions to the 
forces, but there was also improvement in the 


pulp and paper, clay, glass and stone, electrical 
appliance, non-ferrous metal, non-metallic 
mineral product and other groups; on the 
other hand, textile, leather and tobacco works 
were slacker; the comparatively small loss in 
textiles follows a succession of important 
gains, and leaves employment in that group 
at an unusually high level for the season. The 
staffs of the 5,250 co-operating establishments 
in Ontario aggregated 505,126 at the latest 
date; as compared with 482,737 at May 1, 
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this was an increase of 22,389 employees, an 
advance that was much greater than average 
in the experience of past years. The general 
index of employment, at 126°6 at June 1, 
1940, was higher than at that date in any 
preceding year of the record. A combined 
staff of 450,932 had been reported by the 
5,115 concerns furnishing data for the same 
date last spring. 

Prarie Provinces—Construction (especially 
highway and railroad construction and main- 
tenance), transportation, communications, 
manufacturing, services and trade showed 
important improvement in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, while there was little general change in 
mining, and logging was seasonally slacker. 
In the group of factory employment, there 
was an upward movement in food, lumber and 
clay, glass and stone. The expansion resulted 
in a generally higher level of activity than 
at June 1 in any other year since 1930. The 
1,716 firms whose statistics were tabulated 
reported 140,331 employees, as against 130,901 
in the preceding month; the situation greatly 
improved at June 1 in each of the provinces 
in the Prairie Area. Smaller increases on the 
whole had been indicated at June 1, 1939, when 
the 1,672 establishments making returns had 
employed 180,576 workers, compared with 
122,152 at May 1; employment was then at 
a lower level. 


British Columbia—An aggregate working 
force of 99,033 was reported by the 1,260 
co-operating employers, who had 94,908 persons 
on their payrolls at the beginning of May. 
This increase greatly exceeded the average 
gain at June 1 in the years since 1920, and was 
also larger than that noted at the same date 
in 1939; however, it was not equal to the 
expansion shown at the beginning of June 
in 1937 and a few earlier years of the record. 
The latest index of employment was higher 
than at the first of June in 1939 or 1938, and 
was practically the same as at that date in 
1987. Manufacturing recorded marked im- 
provement, that in lumber, food and iron and 
steel factories being most pronounced. Among 
the non-manufacturing groups, logging, min- 
ing, communications, construction and main- 
tenance and trade showed heightened activity. 
For June 1, 1939, statements had been received 
from 1,201 employers of 92,925 persons. 

Table 1 gives monthly index numbers for 
the five economic areas since 1936, together 
with figures for June 1 in the years 1927-1936. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend was favourable in each of the 
eight cities for which separate compilations are 
made, Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg and 
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Vancouver showing improvement. The 
largest additions to the staffs were reported 
in Montreal and Toronto, while the most pro- 
nounced percentage gains were in Quebec 
City and Ottawa, being 8-6 per cent and 6:2 
per cent respectively. The index numbers 
of employment in those two cities were 
higher than in any other June since that of 
1931; in Montreal and Winnipeg, the favour- 
able comparison goes back to 1930, in Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor to 1929, while the index 
in Vancouver was at its maximum for the 
beginning of June in the years for which 
statistics are available. 


Montreal—Further marked improvement 
was recorded in Montreal, where the 1,779 
co-operating firms employed 176,777 persons, 
or 3,029 more than at May 1. Manufacturing 
showed a large increase, most of which took 
place in the iron and steel, while there were 
also gains in textile, food, tobacco, clay, glass 
and stone and electrical apparatus factories; 
on the other hand, the leather division was 
quieter. Among the non-manufacturing divi- 
sions, transportation, building, services and 
trade afforded more employment. The index, 
at 113-5, was nearly five points higher than 
in June, 1939, although a greater advance had 
then been recorded in the 1,685 establishments 
from which information was received, whose 
employees had numbered 168,215. 


Quebec—There was an exceptionally large 
gain in industrial activity in Quebec City, 
manufacturing, transportation and construct- 
tion reporting greatly heightened activity. 
Statements were tabulated from 214 employers 
having 17,427 workers, as against 16,044 in the 
preceding month. Expansion on a smaller 
scale had been indicated at the beginning of 
June of a year ago, when the index was 
slightly lower. 

Toronto.—Returns were furnished by 1,800 
business houses in Toronto with 154,752 em- 
ployees, compared with 152,208 at May 1. 
Manufacturing as a whole was decidedly 
brisker, there being gains in many of its 
branches, notably in iron and steel, electrical 
apparatus and clay, glass and stone products. 
Transportation, construction and trade also 
afforded more employment. The general index 
in Toronto was nearly eleven points higher 
than at June 1, 1939, when statistics from 1,740 
establishments indicated a combined staff of 
140,075, or 1,953 more than at the beginning 
of May of last year. 


Ottawa.—Heightened activity was noted in 
manufacturing, especially in the lumber and 
iron and steel divisions; construction and 
trade also showed improvement. A total 
working force of 15,993 men and women was 
recorded at June 1, 1940, by the 237 co-operat- 
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ing firms, who had 15,062 on their payrolls in 
the preceding month. At the same date of 
last year, 228 establishments had reported 
15,048 workers, a gain of 466 from their May 
1, 1939, forces, while the index was then 8-1 
points lower than that of 117-9 at June 1, 
1940. 


Hamilton—There was a further increase 
in Hamilton, where data were furnished by 
333 employers who had 39,902 persons on 
their paylists, or 719 more than at the be- 
ginning of May. This advance was of almost 
the same size as that indicated at June l, 
1939, when employment was, however, at a 
much lower level. Improvement was noted 
at the date under review in manufacturing, 
mainly in iron and steel products, while 
transportation and construction reported 
smaller gains. The 328 concerns reporting 
for June 1, 1939, had employed 34,049 
workers; the index then stood at 104-6, com- 
pared with 122-3 at June 1, 1940. 


Windsor—Employment in Windsor showed 
an advance at June 1, for which statistics 
were received from 194 firms with 22,122 em- 
ployees, an increase of 658 since the beginning 
of May. There was a gain in the food and 
the iron and steel industries; construction 
and trade also reported moderate improve- 
ment, while other groups showed little general 
change. At the corresponding date of last 
summer, a decline had been indicated by the 
198 co-operating establishments, whose staffs 
ageregated 18,864; employment then was not 
so active as at the latest date, when the index 
stood at 160-0, the highest June 1 figure in the 
record except that of 1929. 


Winnipeg—A personnel of 43,516 men and 
women was reported by the 537 Winnipeg 
employers whose statistics were compiled, and 
who had 42,339 employees at May 1. Most of 
the gain took place in manufacturing and 
trade, but communications, transportation and 
construction also afforded more employment. 
The general increase was rather larger than 
that noted at the beginning of June of last 
year, when 521 returns had been tabulated, 
showing a combined working force of 40,116 
persons, as against 39,064 in the preceding 
month. The index then stood at 92-4, com- 
pared with 99-4 at June 1, 1940. 


Vancouver.—Manufacturing was decidedly 
more active, especially in the production of 
food, lumber and iron and steel goods; com- 
munications, construction, services and trade 
also recorded moderate gains in Vancouver, 
while shipping was quieter. Statements were 
tabulated from 550 firms with 40,184 workers, 
as compared with 39,227 at May 1, 1940. A 
small decrease had taken place at June 1 of 
a year ago, according to statistics from 521 
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establishments with 36,547 persons on their 
staffs. Employment then was generally 
quieter, the index being 8-7 points lower than 
that of 118-6 indicated at the beginning of 
June of this year. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
turing showed further, general improvement 
at the beginning of June, when the number 
of workers reported in such industries was 
substantially greater than in any other month 
for which statistics are available. Data were 
received from 6,662 establishments which had 
enlarged their staffs from 646,080 at May 1, 
to 664,079 at June 1, 1940; this gain of 
17,999, or 2-8 per cent, raised the index from 
125-7 at the former date to an all-time peak 
of 129-2 at the latter. The maximum figures 
in the pre-war period were those of 121-7 
at Oct. 1, 1937, and 121-6 at Aug. 1, 1929. 

The movement in manufacturing at June 
1 in the last twenty years has almost in- 
variably been upward; while the latest in- 
crease substantially exceeded the average, it 
was rather smaller than that reported at 
June 1, 1939, and was also smaller than the 
expansion indicated at the same date in 
1937. However, employment was then at a 
much lower level than at June 1, 1940. After 
correction for seasonal influences, the index 
advanced from 124°8 at May 1, 1940, to 
126-7 at the date under review; the latter 
was the highest seasonally-adjusted figure on 
record. 

The gains at June 1 were widely distributed, 
there being advances in all provinces, and in 
most of the industries in the manufacturing 
classification. The general exceptions were 
leather, textiles, rubber and tobacco and in 
some cases, the downward trends were 
seasonal. The most marked expansion was in 
lumber, food, pulp and paper, clay, glass and 
stone and iron and steel, but considerably 
heightened activity was also indicated in fur, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and 
non-metallic mineral products. The contra- 
seasonal advance in iron and steel provided 
work for over 5,400 men and women, and 
resulted in the highest level of activity in 
that industry in any month since the summer 
of 1929. 

The unadjusted indexes at June 1 in recent 
years (based on the 1926 average as 100) are 
as follows: 1940, 129-2; 1939, 111-4; 1938, 
112-3; 1937, 117-9; 1936, 103-4; 1935, 98-4; 
1934, 93-2; 1933, 80-0; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 99-4; 
1930, 113-6; 1929, 121-2; 1928, 112-6 and 1927, 
106-9. — ) 

A brief review of the situation at June 1, 
1939, shows that the 6,386 manufacturers then 
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co-operating had reported 569,881 employees,’ 


as compared with 554,072 in the preceding 
month. The food, lumber, pulp and paper, 
clay, glass and stone and other industries had 
shown improvement over May 1 of last year. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were 
further pronounced increases in employment 
in this group; the improvement extended 
generally to the dairying, meat and fish pre- 


serving divisions, and to all provinces. 
Statistics were tabulated from 338 firms 
having 29,018 workers, as compared with 


26,933 in the preceding month. While this 
advance was not quite so marked as that 
reported at June 1, 1939, the index then was 
nine points lower. 


Fur and Fur Products—There was an up- 
ward trend in fur factories, 81 of which 
enlarged their payrolls from 2,799 persons at 
the beginning of May to 2,914 at June 1. A 
larger gain had been made at the same date 
last summer, but activity was then at a lower 
level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group was further curtailed, the seasonal loss 
greatly exceeding that indicated in June of 
last year; the index then, however, stood at 
110-1, compared with 116-8 at the date under 
review. The working forces of the 341 co- 
operating employers comprised 23,906 men 
and women, as against 25,075 in the preceding 
month. The declines were mainly in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Iumber and Products—Continued, seasonal 
improvement on a large scale took place in 
lumber mills, and there were also gains in 
furniture, container and other wood-using 
plants. ‘Returns were compiled from 977 
plants in the lumber group having 52,488 
workers, compared with 46,116 at the beginning 
of May. All five economic areas shared in the 
favourable movement at June 1, that in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia being 
especially pronounced. On the whole, smaller 
additions to staffs had been made at the same 
date last year, and the index then was over 
nine points lower. 


Plant Products, Hdible—Expansion was 
noted in this group at the beginning of June, 
when 1,737 persons were added to the forces 
of the 540 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 37,196 employees. Fruit and vegetable 
canning, bakery and other vegetable food 
establishments reported marked improvement. 
‘The general increase registered at June 1, 1939, 
did not provide work for so many persons, and 
the employment index was then decidedly 
lower than that of 121-1 at the date under 
review. | 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills showed important increases in personnel, 
and paper product factories were also busier. 
The index number in the pulp and paper 
group as a whole stood at 117-6, compared 
with 108-2 at the beginning of June of last 
year, when the gains recorded were much 
smaller. An aggregate payroll of 73,009 
workers was reported by the 721 firms whose 
statistics were compiled, who had employed 
70,091 at May 1, 1940. 


Rubber Products—Fifty-four rubber  fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
13,429 persons, or 113 fewer than in their last 
return. Employment was in much the same 
volume as at the beginning of June a year ago, 
when an advance over the preceding month 
had been indicated. 


Textile Products—There was a moderate, 
seasonal decline in textiles at the date under 
review; this took place chiefly in knitting, 
headwear and cotton factories. On the other 
hand, garment manufacturing was busier. 
Data were received from 1,241 firms em- 
ploying 125,790 men and women, as against 
126,033 in the preceding month. A greater 
decrease had been reported at June 1, 1939, 
and employment was then at a decidedly 
lower level than at the date under review, 
when it was at its maximum for June 1 in 
the years of the record. 


Beverages——Activity in this group slightly 
advanced, according to 147 employers whose 
staffs were enlarged from 9,451 in the pre- 
ceding month to 9,523 at the beginning of 
June in the present year. Improvement had 
also been noted at the same date of last 
year, when the index was much the same as 
at June 1, 1940. 


Tobacco.—There was a large decrease in 
employment in tobacco; 48 establishments 
reported 8,276 workers at June 1, compared 
with 11,094 in their last report. Activity in 
this industry was at a higher level than at 
June 1 of last summer, although the tendency 


had then been favourable. 


Chemical and Allied Products—Statistics 
were tabulated from 322 chemical factories, 
which provided work for 22,818 employees, as 
against 22,737 at the first of May. There 
were considerable gains in Quebec, while the 
tendency was downward in the Maritime 
Provinces. Employment in these industries 


‘was in greater volume than in any other 


month for which statistics are available. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
marked improvement was noted in building 
material plants, 222 of which employed an 
ageregate working force of 11,988 persons, or 
1,183 more than at May 1. The index stood 
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at 106-0; this was the highest figure recorded 
since the summer of 1931. Quebec and On- 
tario reported the bulk of the gain in this 
group, to which factories turning out clay, 
glass and stone products contributed. 


Electric Light and Power—A considerable 
advance as compared with May 1 was shown 
in electric light and power plants, in which 
employment was brisker than at the same 
date a year ago. The 102 co-operating com- 
panies enlarged their staffs by 450 workers to 
17,444 at the beginning of June, 1940. 


Electrical Apparatus—Further expansion 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 
128 of which reported a combined payroll 
of 20,104 at the date under review, or 478 
more than in the preceding month. A similar 
gain had been recorded at June 1, 1939. 
Employment at the latest date was more 
active than in any month since the end of 1937. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was an 
important contra-seasonal increase in iron and 
steel at June 1, 1940; the largest additions to 
staffs were in the crude, rolled and forged, 
boiler, engine and tank, vehicle (land, water 
and air), and structural iron and _ steel 
divisions. Returns were tabulated from 946 
manufacturers employing 166,011 persons, com- 
pared with 160,587 at May 1. Considerable 
improvement was noted in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
while the change in the Prairie Provinces was 
slight. A smaller advance had been made at 
June 1, 1939, and the index was then many 
points lower than at June 1, 1940, when it 
was higher than in any other month since the 
summer of 1929. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—These  in- 
dustries reported heightened employment, 
according to 199 firms employing 28,423 men 
and women, compared with 27,701 in the 
preceding month. The increase took place 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario, although the 
tendency was generally favourable. Improve- 
ment on a smaller scale had been recorded at 
the beginning of June a year ago, when em- 
ployment was at a much lower level. 


Mineral Products—Continued, seasonal ex- 
pansion was noted generally in the manu- 
facture of oil, coke and other mineral prod- 
ucts; this was on a scale similar to that 
which was reported at June 1, 1939, and em- 
ployment was then in decidedly smaller 
volume. An aggregate payroll of 13,704 per- 
sons was employed at June 1, 1940, by the 
100 co-operating employers, who had 13,142 
workers at May 1. 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
Production in the manufacturing establish- 
ments jlisted under this heading showed an 
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- increase, 125 employees having been added to 


the forces of the 120 firms whose returns 
were tabulated, and who employed 6,266 at 
the beginning of June. 


Logging 

Employment in logging camps substantially 
increased at the beginning of June, partly 
as a result of river-driving operations and 
partly reflecting greater activity in pulpwood 
cutting; there was marked expansion in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, ‘Ontario and _ British 
Columbia, while curtailment was indicated in 
the Prairies. Returns were received from 399 
firms employing 31,031 workers, or 138,192 
more than in the preceding month. This gain 
was exceptionelly large for the time of year. 
Pronounced improvement had also been in- 
dicated at the same date in 1939, but the 
index, at 97-1, was then lower than at the 
beginning of June in the present summer, 
when it stood at 105-2. 

Mining 

Coal-Mining—Employment in the eastern 
and British Columbian coal-fields showed 
some improvement, but there was seasonal 
curtailment in Alberta. Statements were 
compiled from a total of 107 operators with 
23,732 employees, or 61 more than at the 
beginning of May. The index was four points 
higher than at June 1, 1939, when a small 
gain had also been recorded. 


Metallic Ores—Further expansion was shown 
in metallic ore mines, mainly in Quebec and 
British Columbia; 210 employers enlarged 
their staffs from 48,981 workers at May 1, 
to 44,212 at the date under review. A much 
greater increase had taken place at the 
beginning of June of last year, but the index 
then was lower than at June 1, 1940. 

Non-metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 101 firms 
in this group, they employed 9,765 persons, 
or 730 more than in the preceding month. 
Employment was brisker than at the same 
date of last summer, although larger addi- 
tions to the personnel had then been reported 
by the co-operating firms. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—An increase 
was registered in local transportation at June 
1, 1940, when 3812 companies added 1,161 
employees to their payrolls, bringing them 
to 30,8389. Employment had shown expansion 
on a smaller scale at the beginning of June, 
1939, and the index was then lower than at 
the date under review. 

Steam Railways—Improvement was _ in- 
dicated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 101 co-operating companies and branches 
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enlarged their personnel from 61,557 in the 
preceding month to 61,839 at June 1. The 
Maritime Provinces reported a seasonal con- 
traction, while there were increases in Ontario 
and the Western Provinces. Activity generally 
was at a higher level than at June 1 of last 
year, although much more extensive gains 


had then been shown in the statistics 
tabulated. 
Shipping and Stevedoring—There were 


pronounced seasonal losses in employment in 
the Maritime Provinces, and the trend was 
also downward in British Columbia; however, 
the declines there were more than offset by 
the additions to staffs elsewhere indicated. 
Information was received from 123 firms with 
16,905 employees, as compared with 16,532 
in the preceding month. Following a delay 
in the opening of navigation as a result of 
prolonged winter conditions last year, there 
had been an increase on a very large scale 
at June 1, 1939; the index then stood at 91:9, 
compared with 91:1 at the date under review. 


Communications 


Improvement was indicated on telegraphs 
and telephones. The 86 companies and 
branches reporting had 23,260 men and women 
on their paylists at the beginning of June, 
or 881 more than at May 1. Employment 
was at a rather higher level than at the 
same date a year ago, when a smaller gain 
had been indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —An aggregate staff of 29,284 was 
reported by the 861 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had had 23,108 workers at 


May 1. Activity generally advanced, but 
the largest increases were in Quebec and 
Ontario. The expansion, which was seasonal, 


was on a greater scale than that noted in 
other Junes of the record; employment in 
building operations was more active than in 
that month in any other year since 1931. 
Highway—The 391 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 48,869 persons 
in their employ, or 13,209 more than at the 
beginning of May. Most provinces shared 


in the seasonally upward movement, Quebec 
reporting the greatest gains. The number 
engaged in road work was much smaller than 
at the beginning of June, 1939, when more 
pronounced improvement had been indicated. 

Ralway—Important advances were again 
registered by the track departments of the 
railways; the working forces of the 29 co- 
operating employers included 31,924 workers, 
as against 24,541 in the jpreceding month. This 
increase exceeded that noted at June 1 of 
last year, and the index of employment was 
then nearly seven points lower. The most 
noteworthy gains at the date under review 
were in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
but all five economic areas reported 
heightened activity. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed a seasonal 
increase, and laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments also recorded improvement. State- 
ments were compiled from 600 firms employing 
31,515 men and women, as compared with 
30,560 at May 1. The index, at 142-5, 
was slightly higher than at the same date 
in 1939, when much larger advances had been 
made to a considerable extent as a result 
of the Royal Visit. 

Trade 


An upward movement was indicated in 
retail and wholesale trade; 2,109 establish- 
ments employed 136,456 persons, or 2,345 
more than in their last return. Most of the 
improvement was in retail trade, while that 
in the wholesale division was also pronounced. 
Rather smaller gains, on the whole, had been 
noted at June 1, 1939, when employment 
in the distributive industries was not quite 
so active. 

TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in 
Canada at the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1940 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 


tion in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

The outstanding feature in the trade union 
situation at the close of May was that the 
percentage of 7:9 in unemployment recorded 
was smaller than that indicated in the corre- 
sponding month in any previous year since 
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1929 and also below that registered in any 
month since September, 1937. At the end of 
April this year 9-6 per cent of the members 
reported were without work, while in May, 
1939, unemployment stood at 11-7 per cent. 
Reporting for the month under review were 
1,984 labour organizations, with 255,653 mem- 
bers, 20,241 of whom or 7:9 per cent were idle 
on the last day of the month. A general up- 
ward employment tendency was noted in a 
large number of trades and industries, partly 
due to seasonal influences, and in substantial 
measure to activities consequent upon the 
struggle in which we are now engaged. Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan unions reflected 
moderate advancement in work afforded from 
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province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island are tabulated separately each month. 
Of these, Montreal unions during May regis- 
tered a gain in available work of over 3 per 
cent from April, and in Toronto advances of 
2 per cent were shown. Employment for 
Halifax members, on the contrary, was retarded 
by over 4 per cent, while declines on a smaller 
scale occurred among Winnipeg and Van- 
couver unions. In Saint John, Edmonton and 
Regina the tendency was toward reduced 
activity, though the variations from April were 
but fractional. Contrasted with the returns 
for May a year ago Toronto, Halifax, Saint 
John and Montreal unions all reflected a 
considerably better level of employment dur- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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1934 1935 1936 


April, and in Nova Scotia and Alberta frac- 
tional gains occurred. Activity for Manitoba 
and British Columbia members eased off very 
slightly. In New Brunswick the percentage of 
unemployment remained identical with that 
of April. The trend of employment in every 
province was more favourable during May 
than in the corresponding month of 1939, New 
Brunswick unions particularly showing large 
gains while in Ontario also, the expansion 
evident was quite noteworthy. Improvement 
on a more moderate scale was apparent among 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta members, and in Manitoba and British 
Columbia activity increased by less than one 
per cent. 

Statistics of unemployment affecting trade 
union members in the largest city in each 


1937 





1938 1939 1940 


ing the period under survey, and lesser in- 
creases were apparent among Edmonton, 
Regina and Vancouver members. In Winni- 
peg the variation from May last year was so 
slight as to be almost negligible. 

The chart which appears with this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1934, to date. The 
curve during May showed a moderate decline 
in level from both the previous month and May 
a year ago, the divergence being greater in 
the latter comparison and indicative in both 
instances of a more marked employment prev- 
alence during the month under survey. 

A fractional rise in employment was evident 
in the manufacturing industries as a whole 
during May from the preceding month, but 
the advancement registered over May last 
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year was of rather noteworthy degree. Reports 
for May were tabulated from 602 organizations 
of workers engaged in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, embracing a total of 103,934 members, 
7,079 or 6:8 per cent of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 7:3 in April and 11-6 in May 
last year. Fur workers and metal polishers 
were decidedly busier during May than in the 
previous month, but as their membership was 
small they did not materially affect the situa- 
tion in the manufacturing industries as a 
whole. MHeightened activity in substantial 
measure was reported by general labourers 
and rubbers workers, and a favourable employ- 
ment movement was indicated by jewellery, 
glass, iron and steel, wood, brewery, and* textile 
and carpet workers, bakers and confectioners, 
printing tradesmen, electric current employees 
and paper makers, though the changes from 
April were quite slight. Hat, cap and glove 
workers, on the other hand, showed noteworthy 
recessions in work afforded, and moderate 
declines were apparent among leather and 
garment workers. Activity for meat cutters 
and butchers subsided slightly. In comparing 
with the returns for May, 1939, the iron and 
steel trades showed the greatest improvement 
considering the number of members involved, 
though viewed from a percentage basis the 
gains recorded by textile and carpet and 
leather workers and metal polishers were more 
pronounced. Increased activity, on a pro- 
nounced scale, was also evident among meat 
cutters and butchers, papermakers, jewellery, 
and hat, cap and glove workers. Employment 
expansion of more moderate degree was re- 
flected by wood and fur workers, general 
labourers, and bakers and confectioners. The 
situation also tended favourably for brewery 
workers and printing tradesmen. Rubber 
workers, on the contrary, were much quieter 
than in May last year, and among garment 
and glass workers noteworthy recessions in 
activity occurred. Nominal contractions only 
were recorded by electric current employees. 


Little variation was apparent in conditions 
for coal miners during May from the previous 
month, though the tendency was favourable 
according to the returns compiled from 57 
local unions covering a membership of 21,178 
persons, Of these, 2,373 were out of work on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
11-2 in contrast with 11-4 per cent of inactivity 
in April. Moderate gains in work afforded, 
however, were manifest from May last year 
when 15-1 per cent of idleness was reported. 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia unions dur- 
ing May were somewhat more active than in 
April but this improvement was largely offset 
by the moderate drop in employment evident 
from Alberta and the slight recessions in ac- 
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tivity noted in New Brunswick. Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia miners all shared 
in the better employment movement shown 
from May last year, the improvement recorded 
by Nova Scotia members being the most note- 
worthy. In New Brunswick, however, the 
tendency was in a slightly unfavourable direc- 
tion. In addition to the members reported as 
wholly unemployed a number were shown as 
working at reduced time. 

The building and construction trades during 
May indicated a sharp upward turn in employ- 
ment from both the preceding month and May 
a year ago as manifest by the reports furnished 
by 225 associations including a membership of 
24,914 persons. Of these 4,959 or 19-9 per cent 
were without employment at the end of the 
month in contrast with percentages of 30-2 in 
April and 30:4 in May, 1939. Carpenters and 
joiners especially were decidedly better en- 
gaged during May than in the preceding 
month and important gains were apparent 
among tile layers, lathers and roofers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
and steam shovelmen. Bridge and structural 
iron workers showed but a slightly better em- 
ployment tendency. Activity for granite and 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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stonecutters, on the other hand, was somewhat 
curtailed and declines on a small scale were 
recorded by electrical workers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers. As in the previous 
comparison employment for carpenters and 
joiners was at a much higher level during May 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 
Pronounced improvement was also manifest 
by hod carriers and building labourers, bridge 
and structural iron workers, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and steam shovelmen. Gains in 
activity of much lesser degree were recorded 
by painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
slight advancement was evident among plumb- 
ers and steamfitters. The situation for elec- 
trical workers remained approximately un- 
changed from May, 1939. Granite and stone- 
cutters, however, suffered heavy losses in 
activity during the month reviewed and note- 
worthy recessions were evident among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers. 

The transportation industries with 830 or- 
ganizations reporting at the close of May a 
total of 70,508 members indicated that 3,324 
or 4-7 per cent were without employment, 
contrasted with percentages of 6°5 in April 
and 6:6 in May last year. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns constituted nearly 
81 per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, navigation workers and teamsters 
and chauffeurs were all afforded a _ better 
volume of employment, both when compared 
with the April returns and those of May a 
year ago. An unchanged situation from April 
was reflected by street and electric railway 
employees, but the tendency from May last 
year was toward increased activity. 

Retail shop clerks, with 5 associations at 
the close of May reporting an aggregate of 
1,878 members indicated that all were busily 
employed compared with 0:1 per cent of in- 
activity in April and with a percentage of 0-2 
in May last year. 

The 82 unions of civic employees making 
returns for May with a membership number- 
ing 9,601 persons showed that 156, or 1:6 per 
cent, were unemployed on the last day of the 
month in contrast with percentages of 2-0 in 
April and 1-1 in May, 1939. 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during May, 1940, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed gains of 37 
per cent and 24 per cent, respectively, over 
that of the previous month and also that of 
the corresponding period of a year ago. Sub- 
stantial gains under the first comparison in 
construction and maintenance, logging and 
services, followed by others of smaller propor- 


A nominally upward employment movement 
was evident in the miscellaneous group of 
trades during May from the preceding month, 
unemployment standing at 3-9 per cent as 
compared with a percentage of 4-7 in April. 
Gains on a somewhat larger scale were mani- 
fest from May last year when 6:7 per cent of 
the members reported were out of work. The 
percentage for the month under review was 
based on the returns tabulated from 143 labour 
organizations, including 10,587 members, 409 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month. Theatre and stage employees reflected 
moderate increases in activity from April, and 
the situation was slightly improved for hotel 
and restaurant employees, barbers, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and unclassified workers. 
In contrasting with the returns for May, 1939, 
theatre and stage employees, and unclassified 
workers showed noteworthy increases in work 
available during the month under review, and 
advances of lesser degree were apparent among 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen. 
Hotel and restaurant employees alone indi- 
cated a slight tendency toward retarded 
activity. 

Fishermen with 5 local unions at the close 
of May reporting a membership total of 2,710 
persons, showed that 529 or a percentage of 
19-5 were idle, compared with 18-2 per cent 
of inactivity in April. Heavy increases in 
unemployment, however, were recorded from 
May last year when 4:0 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. 

The 6 unions of lumber workers and loggers 
from which reports were received at the end 
of May, with 2,525 members, showed that 369 
or a percentage of 14-6 were unemployed as 
contrasted with percentages of 11-8 in April 
and 9:0 in May last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1929 to 1939 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
for May of each year from 1929 to 1938 in- 
clusive, and for each month from May, 1939, 
to date. Table II summarizes the returns in 
the various groups of industries for the same 
months as in Table I. 


Reports for May, 1940 


tions in manufacturing, transportation, trade 
and mining, accounted for the marked im- 
provement shown in this instance, while under 
the second comparison the largest increases 
in placements were registered in construction 
and maintenance, manufacturing, services and 
logging, with moderate gains also being re- 
ported in transportation, farming and trade. 
The only industrial divisions to show declines 
were farming, in which a moderate loss was 
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recorded from April, 1940, and mining, which 
reported a very minor decrease from May a 
year ago. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1938, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the trend of the curves of both 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations was decidedly upward during the first 
half of the month and although that of vacan- 
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1,780, as compared with 1,304 in the previous 
month and with 1,367 in May, 1939. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,608, in com- 
parison with 2,759 in April, 1940, and with 
2,486 in May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1940, was 1,608, of which 1,018 were in regular 
employment and 590 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with the total 
daily average of 1,173 in the previous month. 
Placements during May last year averaged 
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cies continued that marked upward course 
during the entire period under review, that of 
placements remained practically stationary 
during the latter half of the month. At the 
close of May both levels were considerably 
higher than those attained at the end of the 
corresponding month a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 65:8 
and 70:3 during the first and the second half 
of May, 1940, respectively, in contrast with 
the ratio of 56-1 throughout the same periods 
of 1939. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the month under review 
were 61:4 and 61:9, as compared with 52-6 
and 53:9 during May last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during May, 1940, was 





1,296 daily, consisting of 734 in regular and 
562 in casual employment, 

During the month of May, 1940, the offices 
of the Service referred -43,020 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 41,800 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 26,458, of which 21,171 
were of men and 5,287 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work numbered 15,342. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 30,901 for men and 15,373 for women, 4a 
total of 46,274, while applications for work 
numbered 67,801, of which 48,917 were from 
men and 18,884 from women workers. Reports 
for April, 1940, showed 33,892 positions avail- 
able, 71,729 applications made and 30,497 place- 
ments effected, while in May, 1939, there were 
recorded 35,5389 vacancies, 63,320 applications 
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for work and 33,694 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the officers of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1930, to date: 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOB8Oe . 5 2b Pee tee oc a 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
1981) 55 cee aa ors soa 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
LOB215 ates See ceo. ERY FA! 198, 443 352, 214 
LOSS te see nso oes 170,576 181,521 352,097 
NOSE as: lets meee s sate 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
198d ES ete se eer aocm oh 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOSS ee cick, Bike see. oa 217,931 113,519 331,450 
AOS 7. SEE eee ee. ae 273,300 114, 236 389,536 
MOSS eh eR we ON cus Ad. 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
TQSg ee eee eee 242,962 141,920 884, 882 
1940 (5 months)....... 89, 112 56, 276 145,388 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of May, positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Nova Scotia 
were 34 per cent more than in the preceding 
month and over 75 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase also in placements of over 40 per 
cent when compared with April and of nearly 
74 per cent in comparison with May, 1939. 
The large increase in placements over May 
of last year was due to substantial gains in 
construction and maintenance and services, as, 
although there was a moderate decline in log- 
ging, all other industrial groups showed minor 
changes only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 40; logging 73; 
farming 39; construction and maintenance 
1,068; trade 48 and services 1,246, of which 
836 were of household workers. There were 
1,007 men and 171 women placed in regular 
employment. 

New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during May, called for nearly 
13 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month and over 23 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Increases were also reported in placements of 
over 13 per cent when compared with April 
and of over 22 per cent in comparison with 
May, 1939. Except for a nominal decline in 
mining, all industrial groups showed gains in 
placements over May of last year, the most 
important being in services and construction 
and maintenance. Placements under construc- 
tion and maintenance numbered 504 and in 
services 979, of the latter, 715 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 167 men and 139 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 22 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in the Province of Quebec 
during May, when compared with the preced- 
ing month and a gain of over 30 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were nearly 26 per cent 
higher than in April and over 17 per cent 
above May, 1939. With the exception of a 
fairly substantial loss under construction and 
maintenance, increased placements were re- 
ported in all industrial divisions over May of 
last year, the most important gains being in 
logging, manufacturing, services and trans- 
portation. Placements by industrial divisions 
were manufacturing 569; logging 1,609; farm- 
ing 169; transportation 254; construction and 
maintenance 1,946; trade 179 and services 
4,091, of which 3,577 were of household workers. 
During the month 4,583 men and 1,812 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during May, were nearly 67 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 47 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of nearly 61 per cent when 
compared with April and of nearly 40 per cent 
in comparison with May, 1939. Farm place- 
ments were fewer than during May of last 
year and there was 4 nominal decline in 
mining, but gains were reported in all other 
groups. The increase under construction and 
maintenance was quite large, and there were 
fairly substantial advances in manufacturing, 
logging and services. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing 1,588; 
logging 2,256; farming 1,081; transportation 
255; construction and maintenance 7,264; 
trade 426 and services 5,871, of which 3,248 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 10,694 of men 
and 1,625 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during May, were over 19 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but over 
10 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of over 24 per cent in placements 
when compared with April, but a decline of 
8 per cent in comparison with May, 1939. A 
reduction in farm placements accounted for 
the decrease for the province as a whole from 
May of last year. Of the changes in other 
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groups, none of which was large, the most 
important were gains in construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing and a loss in 
services. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 108; logging 254; 
farming 337; construction and maintenance 
661 and services 1,073, of which 814 were of 
household workers. There were 1,384 men 
and 336 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


During May, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in Saskatchewan, called for 
nearly 12 per cent fewer workers than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 19 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decrease of nearly 8 
per cent in placements when compared with 
April, but an increase of nearly 16 per cent 
in comparison with May, 1939. The most 
important change in placements by industrial 
groups from May of last year was a decline 
in construction and maintenance, but all other 
groups showed improvement. The largest 
gains were in logging, farming and _ services. 
Placements by industrial divisions were manu- 
facturing 59; logging 126; farming 469; trans- 
portation 73; construction and maintenance 
186 and services 839, of which 600 were of 
household workers. During the month 605 
men and 867 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

ALBERTA 


Kmployment Offices in Alberta during the 
month of May listed orders for nearly 56 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 36 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Gains were also reported in placements of 
over 56 per cent in comparison with April 
and of nearly 34 per cent when compared 
with May, 1939. A large increase in farm 
placements was responsible for the increase 
over May of last year, although placements 
in services and manufacturing were also 
higher. These gains were partly offset by 
declines in construction and maintenance and 
logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 77; farming P02: 
transportation 100; construction and mainten- 
ance 298 and services 736, of which 500 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,531 of men and 424 
of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during May, was over 9 
per cent higher than in the preceding month, 
but 14 per cent below the corresponding month 
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of last year. There was an increase of nearly 
9 per cent in placements when compared with 
April, but a decrease of nearly 15 per cent in 
comparison with May, 1939. Placements 
under construction and maintenance were con- 
siderably fewer than during May of last year 
and there were minor losses in mining and 
logging. These decreases, however, were 
partly offset by gains in all other groups, the 
largest of which were in manufacturing, 
services, farming and trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions were manufacturing 239; 
farming 192; mining 55; construction and 
maintenance 1,501; trade 83 and services 1,084, 
of which 683 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,200 men and 413 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1940, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
26,458 placements in regular employment, 
14,792 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,990 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,839 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 151 to other provinces. The 
reduced transportation rate, which is 2°5 
cents per mile, with a minimum fare of $4, 
is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service who may wish to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

In Quebec during May 28 certificates for 
reduced transportation were issued at the 
Hull office to bushmen bound for employ- 
ment in the Pembroke zone. Persons securing 
certificates from offices in Ontario during May 
were 1,701 in number, all of whom were 
destined to provincial employment. For 
centres within their respective zones the Port 
Arthur office despatched 1,087 bush workers, 
7 airport construction workers, 3 cookees, one 
carpenter, one labourer, one hotel waitress, 
one mine worker and one sawmill foreman: 
the Fort William office 513 bush workers and 
the Sudbury office 32 bush workers. In addi- . 
tion, from Sudbury 45 bushmen were conveyed 
to Port Arthur. Travelling from North Bay 
o carpenters went to Barrie and 2 mill hands 
and one trucker to Sudbury. The Windsor 
office was responsible for the despatch of 2 
tool and die makers to Brantford and of one 
moulder to Galt. Manitoba transfers at the 
reduced rate during May numbered 125, of 
which 3 were provincial and 122 interprovincial. 
Provincially the movement was from Winnipeg 
to points within the same zone and included 
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2 labourers and one farm hand. Proceeding 
outside the province 99 bush workers, 10 mine 
employees, 3 sawmill labourers, 3. hotel 
employees, 3 cooks, one carpenter, one boiler- 
maker, and one highway construction worker 
were transported to Port Arthur and one 
tractor operator to Prince Albert, all of these 
travelling on certificates secured at the 
Winnipeg office. Business transacted by 
Alberta offices during May involved the issue 
of 130 certificates, 129 of which were to 
provincial centres and one outside the prov- 
ince. The latter was granted at the Edmonton 
office to a farm hand going to Saskatoon. 
Within the province the Edmonton office 
assisted in the despatch of one farm hand to 
Lethbridge and of 68 water transportation 
employees, 22 fish company employees, 11 
mine workers, 6 carpenters, 5 farm hands, 3 
hotel employees, 2 cooks, 2. oil refinery 
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workers and one bushman to employment at 
various centres within the Edmonton zone. 
Receiving certificates at Calgary 6 farm hands 
went to Drumheller and 2 farm hands to 
points within the territory administered by 
the Calgary office. Profiting by the Employ- 
ment Service reduced rate in British Columbia 
during May 6 persons travelled to provincial 
employment. These were despatched by the 
Vancouver office, among whom were 3 mine 
workers going to Kamloops and one farm 
hand, one hotel cook and one mine cook 
destined to points within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 1,990 workers who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced rate 
during May 645 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 1,341 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 2 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway and 2 by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During May, 1940. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in its 
May report of building permits includes re- 
turns from 171 of the 202 municipalities in 


Canada which have systems of issuing such 
permits and of this number 167 reported de- 
tailed operations. The remaining 4 advised 


* TABLE 1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, MAY, 1940 
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ATM OrialUS crsion lh aremcttotere 2 cls Ree I, Total Value 6,121,643 | 655,341 119, 238 943,206 | 1,664,592 
ew Construction) 3). G00) 5) . 0), Se ae aay 4,824,334 | 440,337 82,003 689,210 | 1,511, 802 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...........ecececcccesecsce... 1,297,309 | 215,004 387,230 253,996 152,790 
pL TOC Nha ites Paap noel ag das i. Se Rie Ye iat 4,313,059 | 455,937 82,480 459,632 | 1,241,739 
Now Construction). WoT ls, AM 8,829,415 391,362 58, 840 881,215 |°1,182,152 
Additions: Alterations. Ropaira.s. dese Ml anciscde SS. . 483,644 64,575 23,640 78,417 59,587 
WCITRUIONE nee aan nee ee 65,124 48,900 5,400 216,015 246,343 
New Censimietion Vis) 05. (ed) VUE ty Sage HOVBOORE 220 Ss 5,000 211,460 199,000 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs,<)chmssausabeorvun «aisdas «.. 14,324 48,900 400 4,555 47,343 
CRSLDARPOIR AS Sale eee, ee ee ee | 1,032,461 80, 240 5,028 229, 661 124, 450 
New Constructions yk). Re ee ee CED LD 751,310 41,300 4,818 64,157 111,025 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs........c02.+0+.0cecdescocese. 281,151 38,940 210 165,504 13, 425 
BHausubal letras cee eee. See ee 580,478 59,360 24,960 13,570 37,700 
New Coseinuntion:. rea, ee eee. ALM |, TS OVOND || Renee eran. 12,950 9,000 15,100 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs..........-0)0e00beededecee cc. 440, 966 59,360 12,010 4,570 22,600 
Other Biiiding.s:2 ht OG Feu ree ane Bie eel aa 130,521 10,904 1,370 24,328 14,360 
New. Construction. onan, ics OK Oe A eke 2... 53,297 7,675 395 23,378 4,525 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs..,....:.cscss.seceecceceaeses 77,224 3,229 975 950 9, 835 


a ee eee) ee 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926=100) 





Average Average 
Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of Wholesale Value of Building Value of Wholesale 
Permits Issued Building Prices of Permits Issued Building Prices of 
Year Permits Building Year Permits Building 
Materials Materials 
First 5 First 5 First 5 First 5 First 5 First 5 
May months months months May months months months 
1940...... 13,137,281 | 36,904,765 3 3 
1939% 3 a5 6, 722,431 | 19,676,036 32°8 Shea i L9GIe. ae. 5,488,845 | 19,312,720 32-1 78-8 
1988... 2248 6,599,318 | 19,275,095 82-1 OOR7 |i TSSL et 12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
93h wees 5,416,299 | 22,050, 984 86-7 95-1 || 19380...... 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 111-2 95-7 
EeSGe. eet 4,836,358 | 13,666,195 22-8 84-3 || 1929...... 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
19355..2%.). 4,728,340 | 19,535,656 82-5 81>2 || 1928...... 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 132-0 95-8 
LOB 4. ori. 3,019, 761 7,999,917 13-3 82-5 || 1927...... 20,138,657 | 62,479, 480 104-1 96-1 
19833... be 2,065,372 6, 726, 695 11-2 75-2 || 1926...... 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 





8 Data not yet available. 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITI®S IN CANADA IN MAY, 
1940, AND IN MAY, 1939 


“N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 








Value of Permits 


7 Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Issued during 





Cities Cities 
May, May, May, May, 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Ontaris—Conc. 
CWhanlotteto wnat aes coe 12,650 13,000 TNs ald ca eaayatoec ate pee eee ee te No report 42,954 
Nova Scotia— Sault Ste: Marios.) she. pened: 155,348 63,109 
SHalifaxeeren Tt Oe) RI, No report 97,547 BS trationdyyni. ees Geeeeee 23 , 903 4,695 
New Glasgow... cic oackcoecocs 1,470 9,240 ROTODUO. fs 6s ce eee ee 1,057,518 810, 845 
CES IG Dasa ah, sewessien mt tipe lade Ua yp ae 241,572 67, 280 Mast) York Ewpsee Se ceeaient oes 90,775 47,130 
New Brunswick— IWiellarvcliey. uses «yah hoa ae 39, 785 19,390 
BPrederictoniy. ses biseits Soucetes 233, 730 34,400 SWINGBOD co nt ehte echelon ere 205,479 65, 136 
SMONCtOD: Wicalt ee mee oleo2o 45,985 IRL VeTSICe! er) Nee ot Pears 6, 200 3, 200 
SSaint:Johniy.e.. ce eae ae 44,654 75,710 Woodstoekwi lacie): cea, aaa 24,072 23, 407 
Quebec— SYORIE IWS dec cisie lee eae cree eras 141, 650 162,300 
*Montreal (Maisonneuve)......... 1,550,867 | 1,078,494 Manitoba— 
PEUuC DEC Ai RE ATTN Pee SG 126,500 135,102 SBrandon... .jddseiats eee ee 59,461 38, 965 
Shawinigan: Malls. 4... 25... bute ds 137, 635 202, 200 BE BODUIaCR. .: «osc cst eee anes 65, 400 30,691 
‘Sherbrooke. ste. eee ee 90, 250 278, 900 SWannipege) Whit... se eae een Sais 490, 450 278, 850 
WMLOISSRIVICres ee felis See aet os eee 53, 630 216,210 Saskatchewan— 
PWV OSEMOUNGA Soir tute ee #2 pede 38, 513 92,155 FMOOBE J RWit tess os scqe deere 26, 893 316,774 
Ontario— “Regina de do. pe No report 40,212 
Bellevillel genie. ke 22,325 18,250 SSaskatoony. pict as-<uide hve shee 34, 885 30,544 
LA BY Kh Cos cho MN A CY Searle Bae 18,149 14,395 Alberta— 
Chatham ck comee eee oe 49,773 34, 190 SCalgaryen a ct esl: vndeuets eee ae 184, 903 166,319 
Sort Williams i) ee bes ees. 162,278 54,053 “Hammonton s ., atvesras.» coe nih eee 664,010 150,315 
FA hf OER GREATER RY ,89 40, 983 Beth bprid@es miss \<.. saws t acateieee 88, 643 46,137 
SGuelphayen. Qe S| Pee) 42,217 82, 156 MedicinecHati. 2.54 eee 1,050 4,140 
PElamilton sys). tein oe wee ee | 348, 218 230,565 British Columbia— 
MAENIN@ BLOM te Be cits eetae ccieiooles 90,120 40,473 WKAMMOODS 5 stein siou.< +. auttee sree ands 34, 918 6,651 
eiatcheners. eco ee No report 76, 784 INSnalmMoun tees. ie. eee ae 115 7,896 
TUONGONE. tay be ene. 176, 230 75,825 *New Westminster..............+- 72,500 55,005 
Niagara Falls 43,115 33, 870 Prince Rupert... ....< see emeiaaee i eBy 5, 200 
OSHAWAS Heer: ¢ aake See 32, 400 25,380 VANCOUVER 3.64.20 sale dees hemes 1,162: 715 600, 410 
SOttawarisdy. creel staae 651, 150 359,350 North Vancouver.............+.: 31,840 12,275 
Owen Sound........... 13,720 5,420 “ANA Ten 80) 012, Se RPE IRAE Fe 274,765 80,061 
“Peterborough & 102,941 125,537 , _—<—$—$—— | 
SPORUE-UTt MUNAY simpaivonpauctaer eee 142,470 59,652 Total 58 Municipalities......... 9,628,112 | 6,722,431 
*St. Catharines 177,492 28, 630 
RSP MOMASH Le. sabi. selina of, 23 , 686 8,014 8,369,742 | 5,825,948 


Total 35 Municipalities........... 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. . 


that no permits had been issued during the 
month of May while 31 municipalities failed 
to report by June 10. 

The total value of permits reported as 
having been issued in the month of May is 
$13,137,281. Revised values for the month of 
April include returns from all municipalities 
and aggregate $10,927,440. Reports were re- 


ceived from 54 of the original 58 municipalities 
and show a value of $9,623,112 for May. The 
corresponding revised value for April, in- 
cluding all returns, is $7,102,897 and the May, 
1939 value was $6,722,481. 


The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the first five months of 
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the current year is $36,904,765. The value for 


the 58 municipalities for the same period is 
$26,750,188, while their corresponding value in 
1939 was $19,676,036. 


During the month of May new construction 
of all types amounted to 80 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 59-1. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1940 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the Superintendents 
of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 
Farmers in the Maritimes were busily 
attending their growing crops and farm produce 
at the market was abundant, with prices 
good. Activity m logging consisted chiefly 
in the cutting of pit props, pulpwood and 
mill work. Poor weather conditions and a 
heavy run of dog fish had somewhat ham- 
pered fishing; however, there was a salmon 
catch and plentiful supplies of cod, haddock 
and mackerel. Lobster traps had been lifted 
and canning factories closed as that season 
was over. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated 6 days per week, while those 
in Cape Breton and vicinity worked from 
3; to 6 days. Nearly all manufacturing plants 
were busy, especially those handling ice 
cream and mineral waters, July and August 
being the peak months when considerable 
extra help is hired in these factories. No 
idleness was reported by the iron and steel 
companies. Very little new building construc- 
tion was started, but all work under way was 
progressing satisfactorily and road construc- 
tion showed marked improvement. Trans- 
portation, both passenger and freight, by rail 
and motor, was heavy. Passenger traffic by 
boat was not made known, but a number of 
freighters were in port loading and unloading 
cargoes. Trade, as well as collections, was 
fair. A lively demand also existed for house- 
hold help in the Women’s Division. 
Although rain and cold weather had delayed 
seeding operations in parts of Quebec Provy- 
ince, a fairly good call was reported for farm 
hands. Activity in bush work was pronounced 
in all logging districts, but particularly so at 
LaTuque, where more than 2,000 men had 
been hired. Manufacturing plants for the 
most part were working to capacity, the chief 
centres to report increased production being 
Chicoutimi, Hull, LaTuque, Montreal, Quebec 
and Sherbrooke. Unfavourable weather had 
hampered road work, but building construc- 
tion was very brisk, especially at Arvida, 
where many thousands of men were employed. 
Enlargement of ammunition plants in Mon- 
treal and work on a dam at Rouyn had also 
created additional employment. Trade was 
sluggish, but services were active. 


Continued rains retarded haying in Ontario 
and reduced the early fruit crops, but the 
demand for farm hands was steady, with 
capable men still scarce, for enlistments had 
seriously affected the regular supply of agri- 
cultural workers. Some young men, however, 
had been placed under the D.P.Y.T.P.; experi- 
enced boys had found work at $20 per month 
with room and board, while wages for older 
and more competent hands ranged from $25 
to $40 per month. Woods operations were 
slacker, the few orders listed being chiefly for 
hooksmen, pulpwood cutters and peelers and 
river drivers. Reports from Timmins and 
North Bay stated that sawmill activity was 
at its peak. In the latter locality a few 
small portable units had closed down due to 
exhaustion of available logs, but despite 
developments in other fields and increasing 
military requirements, labour remained stable, 
with sufficient bush workers to fill satisfactor- 
ily the local demand. At Timmins, mining 
was normal, but first class drift and raise 
miners were becoming difficult to secure. 
Elsewhere, slackness prevailed. No marked 
change appeared in the industrial situation, a 
number of factories, particularly where war 
contracts were handled, were absorbing skilled 
workers very quickly, most noticeably in the 
iron and steel trades, abrasive plants and 
silver plating factories. Textiles also were 
very busy and fruit canning operations were 
getting under way. Some slackness, however, 
was reported by shoe and hosiery firms, but 
this was mostly of a seasonal nature and would 
not likely be prolonged. Building continued 
active and highway construction was pro- 
gressing, although somewhat curtailed in 
volume. Conditions among skilled and semi- 
skilled tradesmen were much better than in 
former years and few carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians and bricklayers were unemployed. 
National Defence projects at Petawawa and 
elsewhere also absorbed many workers. Trade 
was better and transportation fair. A few 
extra gang labourers had also been placed with 
the railways. The demand for experienced 
domestic help continued to exceed the supply 
and while factory employment for women 
showed an increase, there was a surplus of 
registrations for this class of work. 
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Normal conditions prevailed throughout 
the farming districts of the Prairie Provinces. 
In Manitoba, large numbers of beet workers 
had been placed daily, while in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta there was less activity. Crop 
prospects showed improvement, although rain 
was needed in some districts where grass- 
hoppers proved a menace. Logging was 
steady, but mining quiet. Stimulation of 
industry occasioned by war orders was evident 
in manufacturing, as well as in the building 
construction, where military projects of im- 
portance were under way and in Winnipeg it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
all the skilled carpenters required. Trade was 
fair and calls for domestic workers in the 
Women’s Division numerous. 

Lack of suitable farm applicants was 
reported from British Columbia, ~ although 
wages for competent hands had increased 
considerably. At Penticton, large crews were 
handling cherries in the packing houses and 


canneries. Logging and sawmills were still 
restricted in operation and were likely to stay 
so until shipping facilities showed improve- 
ment in the sending of lumber to Great 
Britain. Exports to the United States, how- 
ever, had been maintained. At Nanaimo, 
practically all lumber camps were closed down. 
Some of these would re-open later, while 
work in others would remain suspended until 
the existing fire hazard was reduced. Mining 
was quiet, with no calls for additional help. 
At Prince Rupert some few men _ secured 
employment on the fishery patrol, with the 
opening of the sockeye fishing season. Hali- 
but landings were fairly high and _ prices 
steady. Building construction was very active 
and shipyards and waterfronts at Vancouver 
and Victoria were busy. Trade was better 
and calls for domestic workers in the Women’s 
Division were favourable, although the usual 
shortage of experienced help proved a handi- 
cap. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


Rene British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
June, 1940, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

There was a further reduction in unemploy- 
ment between April 15 and May 20. Between 
these two dates the number of unemployed 
persons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain fell by 91,873. 

As compared with May 15, 1939, the number 
unemployed at May 20, 1940, in Great Britain 
was lower by 611,460. 

The industries in which the reductions in 
unemployment between April 15 and May 20 
were most marked included building and 
public works contracting, the distributive 
trades, hotel and boarding house service, agri- 
culture and horticulture, local government ser- 
vice, coal mining, the motor vehicle, cycle and 
aircraft industry, metal goods manufacture, 
engineering, and road transport. On the other 
hand, unemployment increased in dock and 
harbour service, paper manufacture, the linen 
industry, and the textile bleaching, printing, 
dyeing, etc., industry. In the cotton industry, 
a slight increase in the numbers on the register 
was due to temporary stoppages in some dis- 
tricts on the day when the count of the un- 
employed was taken. 

It is to be noted that in addition to unem- 
ployed persons absorbed into the industries en- 
gaged on war work, there is also a steady flow 
of tramsfer into those industries from less 
essential industries which is not reflected by 
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the reduction in the total numbers unemployed. 
The recorded reductions in unemployment, 
therefore, are not an adequate measure of the 
changes in employment in the industries en- 
gaged upon war work. 

There was a reduction in the numbers 
registered as unemployed in every division. 
The decreases were numerically greatest in the 
London Division and in Scotland and Wales; 
there were also large decreases in the Eastern, 
Midlands and Northern Divisions. 

The number of insured persons, aged 16 
to 64, recorded as unemployed in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at May 20, 1940, repre- 
sented 6-1 per cent of the total number of 
insured persons aged 16 to 64, at July, 1939, 
as compared with 6-7 at April 15, 1940. At 
May 15, 1939, the percentage unemployed was 
10-2) 

United States 


An increase of approximately 240,000 in em- 
ployment in non-agricultural industries between 
April and May brought the level of employ- 
ment in these industries to approximately 
1,000,800 above the corresponding period of last 
year, according to an official report issued on 
June 26 by Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labour. 

The following, taken from the official report 
indicates the employment situation in the 
United States to be as follows: 

In general, the changes in employment from 
April to May were about usual for the season. 
A comparatively small net decline of 50.000 
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employees in factories reflected seasonal 
slackening in textile, apparel, and automobile 
plants, which more than counterbalanced 
gains In war-materials industries and in the 
seasonally active food and building materials 
industries. Substantial gains were reported 
in both public and private construction, with 
approximately 130,000 more workers employed 
in May by construction contractors. 


Wholesale and retail stores took on nearly 
60,000 workers and more employees were en- 
gaged in transportation and public utilities, 
as well as in the maintenance of State highways 
and in the service industries. In coal mining, 
employment was about the same as in April, 
but 180,000 greater than last year at this 
time, when some coal mines were still shut 
down following the delay in the signing of 
new wage agreements. 


In manufacturing there was a decline of 0-6 
per cent in employment and a slight expan- 
sion of 0-1 per cent in pay rolls. The most 
important development was the continued 
rapid expansion in the war-materials indus- 
tries, particularly airplane and engine manu- 
factures (including aero-engines), private ship- 
yards, machine tool factories, steel mills and 
certain other industries affected directly or 
indirectly by war orders, such as woollen mills, 
explosive manufactures, and metal working 
plants. 


Currently the level of employment in the 
majority of manufacturing industries, is still 
below the recent peak levels of 1937. It is 
only in the war-materials industries that there 
has been a great expansion, as shown in the 
table which follows: 


Outside of manufacturing, the principal 
increase in employment in May was in retail 
stores where there was a gain of 1-6 per 
cent, particularly in shops selling general mer- 
chandise, in limited price variety stores, and 
by dealers in lumber and building materials. 
In wholesale trade, there was a slight decline 
of 0:7 per cent, almost entirely of a seasonal 
character, centering in reduced employment 
by farm supply dealers of all kinds, and by 
dry goods and apparel stores. There was some 
increase, however, in employment by whole- 
salers dealing in lumber and building mater- 
ials, hardware, and so forth. 


Anthracite mines reported an employment 
increase of 1:0 per cent, while bituminous 
mines laid off 1-4 per cent of their men. In 
both industries, increased production in May 
resulted in substantial gains in pay rolls. 
Employment in metal mines increased 2-8 per 
cent, reflecting increased activity due to the 
war situation. In quarries, there was the 
usual seasonal expansion. 


In addition to the nation-wide seasonal 
increase in employment in private building 
of 12:3 per cent, public construction projects 
employed more men than in April, particu- 
larly on regular Federal construction, on resi- 
dences for the United States Housing 
Authority, and on State financed road projects. 
The Work Projects Administration had a 
smaller force, of 1,838,000 persons, at work in 
May, after a reduction of 173,000 from the 
April level. 


In public utilities there was little change 
in employment during the month. Increased 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN WAR-MATERIALS INDUSTRIES 


May 

Industry 1940 
Shipbuslding: ya. «uae ap eee 85,800 
AT OTA LE lsh tein watches cae eee 65,200 
Machine tools 92. 2227129 . fea 62,400 
WUNGATICS ws oe mice > wie cer ete ees 47,700 
Aluminum miveice:. .logfigtl. ©. = 26,500 
Explosivess i. vis... ite eee 7,000 


In aircraft manufacture, for example, em- 
ployment in May was nearly triple that in 
the year 1987. In the engine industry there 
has been an increase of 50 per cent. It is 
almost entirely in these industries, some of 
them highly localized, that the current tight- 
ness in the labour market is centered. 


Gain or loss between 


April Average May 1940 and— 
1940 1937 April 1940 Average 1937 
83,100 62,300 + 2,700 + 23,500 
60,600 24,000 + 4,600 + 41,200 
61,200 47,200 +1,200 +15,200 
44,700 32,900 +3,000 + 14,800 
26,200 23,700 + 300 + 2,800 
6,700 5,400 + 300 + 1,600 


stock market activity resulted in a slight 
expansion of employment in brokerage firms 
(0-4 per cent). Insurance companies took 
on a small additional number of employees. 
In the other service industries, notably dyeing 
and cleaning and laundries, there was the 
customary seasonal expansion. 
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ce 
FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


a HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Couuncil of April 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council contains 
certain conditions marked “A” which are 
applicable to contracts for building and con- 
struction work, and certain other conditions 
marked “B” which apply in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of various classes 
of Government supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazmrre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the pro- 
vincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates of 
wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the Minimum Wages Scales of the 
respective provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935”, which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
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the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by Federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds,. the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of 
any work for the punposes of wages and hours. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what 
is the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
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able hours, on contracts for govermental sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
sarnment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
‘which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
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that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition, 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work oi 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provin- 
ces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to 
the Pacific Coast). These contracts are sub- 
ject also to a working week of not more than 
forty-eight hours, provision being made that 
any necessary and authorized overtime work 
shall be paid for at a rate of not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council referred to in the 
introduction to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
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ment of Canada, here- 


under :— 
GROUP “A’ CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


however, appear 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 

per day and 44 per week, provide that: 

“Where, by ordninetad legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
Sn higher “rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Development of aerodrome at Hagersville, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Dufferin Paving 
and Crushed Stone Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, June 1, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$114,364.50 estimated. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. rE $0 55 
Tsphalt tampers, Beroath one, iad ate 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . aH fe : 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ halbers?é H 0 45 
Cement finishers.. o> operates 0 60 
Conerete. mixer eieraiores nies or elec.).. 0 50 
Drivers.. , 5 ae 0 40 
Driver, team aad wagon.. . 0 75 
Labourers... 0 40 
Motor truck drivers: 0 45 
Motor truck driver and broek. 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas. or oy Rian 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. .. . 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas) . 0 90 
Steam shovel engineers.. 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watehimen.: 2. ..°. 0 35 


Development of an aerodrome at Penhold, 
Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. Fred Mannix, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, June 1, 
1940. Amount of contract, estimated $10,930. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Drivers.. ; $0 40 
Driver, horse Sand oaks 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 65 
Labourers... : 0 40 
Motor truck digrrcbes 0.40 
Motor truck driver and ticket: 1 40 
Road grader operator: 

Horsedrawn.. . rh 0 46 

Including team.. .. .. 0 70 

Gasoline. . = 0 50 
Tractor operator.. .. .. 0 45 
Watchmen... . 0 35 
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Development of airport at Saskatoon, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Bird onstruction Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, June 12 


1940. enone of contract, $232,707.50 
(estimated). A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers catit scone rs tse 0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. .. 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. O75 
Concrete mixer Ae icics bone. 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse aye cane 0 55 
pipers! team and wagon.... .. 0 75 
Labourers. . A 0 40 
Motor truck Sivek 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Trucks 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. i 0 55 
Road roller operators (gas. or Seam ve 0 70 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 60 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Development of an airport at Vanscoy, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Western Canada 
Construction Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
contract, June 13, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$79,757. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. Rca: hie. iSeyae $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and finishers. 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ heleeren 7G 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators (oa or as 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 75 
Drivers.. 2 0 40 
Driver, horse and cane 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Tsbetiters.. 0 40 
Mio terete Kise), 3s. v« 0 45 
Motor truck river, pene eae 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. ah 0 55 
Road roller operators (gas. and ee 0 70 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. 1 00 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel oilers. . 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 60 
Watchmen.. . 0 3 


Development of airport at Osler, Sask. Name 
of contractors, Saskatoon Contracting Co., 
Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, June 


17, 1940. Amount of contract (estimated), 
$8,259. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
isierokccan( dics i are $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. 0 75 
Drivers: .treese. sk. SRE 0 40 


r) 
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Per hour 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. $0 55 
Driver, steam. and. wagon. & wet - vadaee Mic ee 0 75 
Labourers... ; 0 40 
Motor truck drivers 0 45 
Motor truck driver and érticlerl 1 45 


Road grader operators: 


Horsedrawn.. . 0 45 
Including team.. 0 80 
Gasoline... . 0 55 
Tractor operators.. 0 60 
Watchmen... .. . 0 35 


Development of the aerodrome at Alliston, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Armstrong Brothers, 
Construction, Brampton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 21, 1940. Amount of contract, 
estimated, $15,640. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helper 0 45 
Drivers.. we 0 40 
Driver, team and hin 0 75 
Labourers. . : 0 40 
Motor truck deren : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and aiclee 1 45 
Road grader operators: 

onse-d Ta wilivewe rs Fac us sae 0 45 

imchudine teats. ar. ses ee ee 0 80 

Gasoline.. .. RAT, 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen.. . 0 35 


Additional development of airport—R.C.A.F. 
—Moncton, N.B. Name of contractors, Rayner 
‘Construction Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 21, 1940. Amount of contract, 
estimated, $287,565.62. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. ae $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, cote pee mueeadene.. 0 40 
Axemen.. 0 40 
Cement Snake Ae 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer ” obaneneeen 

Steam.. ie 0 60 

Gas. or elec.. . 0 45 
Driver.. ae, 0 35 
Driver, team a cient , 0 65 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Motor truck Given) ne 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ‘ruekee 1 40 
Road grader operators (horse dgawanee 0 40 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 70 
Road grader operators (gas.).. é 0 45 
Road roller operator (steam or mae 0 60 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 0 45 
Tractor operators.. ~0 45 
Watchmen.. 0 30 
Additional development of airport—civil 


aviation—Moncton, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Rayner Construction Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, June 26, 1940. Amount of con- 


tract, $186,552.15. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Erection of airport control tower at the air- 
port at Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, June 24, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $6,152. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Carpenters and et 

Cement finishers. . 

Cement and concrete mixer PP onaratere Gas or 

elec.).. ae Pose 

Papineers - on Steal vereetione. 

Firemen, stationary... 

Labourers... Het 

Linoleum layers. . 

Motor truck drivers... 

Motor truck driver and ack 4 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and glaziers.. Sn, Me 

Roofers—felt and gravel: patent.. 

Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. . 

Riggers . 

Sheet metal weitere 

Structural steel workers.. 

Waxers and polishers: floor.. : 

Welders and burners on steel econ 


oO 
for) 
Oo 


MAoowon 


oamono ua 


oooocooococoorocoocoococ:]Cc 


oro 


Development of an aerodrome at Kohler, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 25, 1940. Name 
of contractors, Law Construction Co., Litd., 
Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, $123,806 


(estimated). A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. ; a $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, enoot hee) specadeen 63 0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. . 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ a ee a 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators (eae or peech) Pee 0 50 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Drivers.. $ sas 0 40 
Driver, team Ave | Heverew 0 75 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck drivers: 0 45 
Motor truck driver and taney 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas. and etenen) & 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel. . 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. : 0 90 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. .. =. 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. . 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen... .. . 0 35 


Development of an aerodrome at Edenvale, 


Ont. Name of contractors, Law Construction 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 
26, 1940. Amount of contract $137,585.50 
(estimated). A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt, rakersits, a2) ctu iter cttat” ohare $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers, spreaders.. 0 45 
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Per hour 

Blacksmiths... .. $0 60 
Blacksmith’ helpers... 0 45 
Cement finishers. . : 0 60 
Concrete mixer operators pense: or alee Discs 0 50 
Drivers. . é ROE . TALE. Fe 0 40 
Driver, team niet easton | 0 75 
Labourers i j 0 40 
Motor truck deiveri . ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck; ; 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. ' 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas. or atéamanhe 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. . 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 0 90 
Steam shovel engineers... . 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. .. .. .. 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Development of an aerodrome at Edwards, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. Whitmore 
& McArthur, Russell, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 26, 1940. Amount of contract, $22,570. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Drivers.. hate 0 40 
Drivers, team and, oe 0 75 
Drivers, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Labourers. . ; ee ae 0 40 
Motor truck rivers’ x 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and fricks” 1 45 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 80 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. alee 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
Shovel operators ‘(gas.).. 1 00 
Steam shovel engineer . 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen. . 0 60 
Steam shovel oiler.. . 0 50 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supples, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Nore.—Each of the contracts noted under this heading 
contains the “B’’ Labour Conditions referred to in the 
introduction to this article, 


Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, daters, ete. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
. Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Hawley Products Canada 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Tayside Textiles Litd., 
Perth, Ont. 

Smallman & Ingram Litd., 
London, Ont. 

Uniforms.. Monarch Overall Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Workman Uniform Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, P.qQ. 

Barrington Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 


’ 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms... 


Letter Carriers’ 


’ 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 


Scales. . .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Scales. . - Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 


.» J. Spencer Turner Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Mail Bagging.. .. 


Stamping Machine Parts, 
CUC.. .. .. .. 6s s+ os +, Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Satelels. a. Sho cu ie. Se ge earsomOo.,| Ltd: 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Royat CanapiANn Movun’rep Po.icr 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Socks.. . Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Braces. . +s «+ ee ee Montreal Suspenders and 


Umbrellas Ltd., Montréal. 
Service Shirts and Trousers. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


. »» Dominion Textile Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Pillow Slips.. Etds, 


Moccasins.. .» »» Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Bath Towels.. -» Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 
Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 

- Hamilton Uniform Cap Co. 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

.. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

-» Dominion Rubber, Co., 

Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Rid Inge BOOUS ss a... scuisomeer 
Blue Cloth Caps.. 
Haversacks. . 


Gymnasium Shoes.. .. 


Hat Bands.. .- Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Blanket Straps.. 7-06 . Lorties@o.,,uta. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Dunnage Bags.. -8. S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


. Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd., 
Troquois, Ont. 

- Hanson Woollen Mills, 
Hull ae. @: 

.. Penmans Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Yellow Worsted Cavalry 
Braidisly crt 0%. ca +e eebelding-Corticellamtitd.: 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Hand Towels... . 
Woollen Mitts.. 


Woollen Stockings.. . 


Web Waist Belts.. .. .. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTtTreE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


St. Jopn, N.B—A Crrtarn Drypock aNnpD 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAcHINISTS, 
Loca 482. 

See below 
building”. 


under “Construction: 


Ship- 
VANCOUVER, B.C—A CerrtTaIN SHIPBUILDING 


CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL Agso- 
CIATION OF MacuHInists, Loca, 692. 


See below under “Construction: Ship- 
building”. 
Vancouver, B.C—A Crrtain SHIPBUILDING 


COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
Loca 170. 
See below under 
building”. 


Vancouver, B-C—A Certain SHIPBUILDING 
CoMPANY AND THE SHEET Meta Workers’ 
INTERNATIONAL AssociATION, LocaL 280. 


“Construction: Ship- 


See below under “Construction: Ship- 
building”. 
Construction: Shipbuilding 
St. Joun, N.B—A Certain Drypock aANp 


SHIPBUILDING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAcHINISTS, 
Locau 482. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 8, 1940 
until September 7, 1940, in so far as wages are 
concerned, and to March 7, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice, in so far as 
conditions are concerned. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week. When three shifts are worked, in each 
8 hour shift, 30 minutes for lunch to be allowed, 
and for those on the second and third shifts, 
time and one eighth to be paid. 

Overtime: time and one half to midnight; 
thereafter and work on Sundays and nine speci- 
fied holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for machinists 
and fitters: 70 cents (an increase of 5 cents over 
the previous rate); helpers 43 cents (an in- 
crease of 3 cents over the previous rate). 


Apprentices to serve four years and to be 
paid 20 cents per hour during first six months, 
with 5 cents per hour increase each six months. 

Any employee who feels he is unjustly dealt 
with may have the matter taken up by the 
employees’ committee and the management, and 
if a satisfactory settlement is not reached, it 
will be referred to arbitration, as provided for 
by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


VANcovUvER, B.C—A CeErTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
FirM AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF Macurnists, Locat 692. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
for the duration of the war and thereafter until 
completion of any contracts entered into previ- 
ous to the cessation of hostilities. 

oe union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44 hour week for the 
day shift; 74 hours, a 40 hour week, second 
shift, with 8 hours’ pay allowed for 74 hours’ 
work; 7% hours, a 40 hour week for third shift, 
with 9 hours’ pay for 72 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for work on Sundays and nine specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: machinists and 
fitters 90 cents; specialists (those who do a 
particular line of work recognized as being 
connected with the trade) 65 cents; helpers 
50 cents during first six months, 55 cents during 
second six months and 60 cents after one year. 
“The above rates to be subject to adjustment 
quarterly in accordance with the cost of living, 
and wages to be increased or decreased in an 
equal percentage to the increase or decrease in 
cost of living, as ascertained by the Department 
of the Provincial Government of British 
Columbia, it being understood that the cost of 
living figures as at December 1, 1939, be the 
basis of this arrangement. It is also under- 
stood that the above rates are to be the 
minimum rates to be paid during the life of 
the agreement.” 

Time and a quarter to be allowed for all 
dirty work. 

Every man to be paid for at least four hours 
if hired after starting time. 

In case of any dispute arising the representa- 
tive of the Union to meet the company repre- 
sentative to seek an adjustment, and if they 
cannot agree it will be referred to arbitration. 


Vancouver, B.C—A CerrtraINn SHIPBUILDING 
FirM AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locay 170. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 20, 1940 
for the duration of the war and thereafter 
until completition of any contracts entered into 
previous to the cessation of hostilities. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for machinists employed by this 
company, with these exceptions: 

Wages per hour: plumbers and pipefitters 
90 cents, helpers from 50 cents during first 
six months to 60 cents after one year’s em- 
ployment. Wages to be adjusted according to 
changes in the cost of living as in the machin- 
ists’ agreement. 

Time and a quarter to be paid for all dirty 
work and to men working in confined spaces 
full of gas or wet paint fumes. 

No mention is made of means to be used 
for settling disputes. 
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VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
FIRM 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1940, 
for the duration of the war and thereafter 
until the completion of contracts then in effect. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for machinists employed by this 
company, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen sheet 
metal workers: 90 cents per hour. The wage 
rate to be adjusted according to changes in 
the cost of living as in the machinists’ agree- 
ment. 

No mention is made of means to be used 
for setthng disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Saint JOHN, N.B.—CrErTAIN STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL 1571 
(CHECKERS AND COOPERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 10, 
1940, to November 30, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. It may also 
be terminated on any date after the termination 
of the war, after sixty days’ notice is given. 

Hours for checkers and coopers (cargo repair- 
men): 9 per day or per night. Saturday half 
holiday between June 1 and September 30. 

Double time for work on Sundays and six 
specified holidays and for work on Saturday 
afternoons in June to September. 

Wages: checkers $3 per half day (or half 
night) plus a war bonus of 30 cents, or a 
total of $3.30 per half period; coopers (cargo 
repairmen) $2.75 per half day (or half night), 
plus a war bonus of 274 cents per half period, 
or a total of $3.02 per half period. 

Where checkers or coopers are put to work 
they shall be paid for at least two hours (67 
cents per hour plus a war bonus of 7 cents 
per hour, a total of 74 cents per hour for 
checkers, and 61 cents per hour plus a war 
bonus of 6 cents per hour, a total of 67 cents 
per hour for coopers). If employed for more 
than two hours they shall be paid for the full 
half period. 

In case of any grievance, employees to continue 
to work and their representative will take the 
matter up with the employer concerned or the 
Steamship Committee. 


QuEBEC, P.Q.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
OcEAN NAVIGATION) AND THE QUEBEC SHIP 
LABOURERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY (LONG- 
SHOREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 17, 1940, 
to December 31, 1940, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Wages: the basic wage rate for day work, 
that is between 7 a.m. and 12 noon and between 
1 pm. and 5 pm. is 70 cents per hour; and 
from 5 p.m. to 7 a.m. the rate is $1.05 per hour. 
In addition, a war bonus of 7 cents per hour 
is added, making the rates 77 cents per hour 
for day work and $1.12 per hour for night 
work; this war bonus under changing war condi- 
tions is subject to revision upon 60 days’ notice. 

Double time to be paid for work during meal 
hours, except that on Sundays the rate for 
working meal hours shall be the same as the 
rate paid for Sunday work, that is double 
the basic rate of 70 cents per hour. 
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AND THE SHEET METAL WORKERS’ 


MontreaL P.Q—CerTAIN STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES (OCEAN NAVIGATION) AND THE 
BroTHERHOOD oF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CierKs, FreigHt Hanpiers, Express AND 
Srarion Empioyres, Locats 233 snp 566 
(CHECKERS AND COOPERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 24, 
1940, to December 31, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 859 and July, 1938, 
page 795, with this exception: 

The basic wages for checkers of 64 cents 
per hour and for coopers of 63 cents per hour 
for day work with 10 cents per hour extra for 
both classes for night work is unchanged, but 
there is now added to the basic rates, a war 
bonus of 6 cents per hour, making the rates 
70 cents per hour for checkers and 69 cents 
for coopers for day work, with 10 cents per 
hour extra for night work. This 6 cents per 
hour bonus under changing war conditions to 
be subject to revision upon 60 days’ notice. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements, amendments and 
correction to agreements have recently been 


_made obligatory by Orders in Council and 


are summarized in the next article:— 


Can, Container and Metal Utensil Manu- 
facturing, Province of Quebec (amendment). 

Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 

Building Trades, Three Rivers (correction). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships (amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal. 
- Grocers and Butchers, Sherbrooke. 

Garages and Service Station Employees, 
Quebec (amendment). 


Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe 
(amendment). 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Valleyfield 
(amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


Nova Scoria 
Electrical Workers, Halifax and Dartmouth. 
Plumbers, Halifax and Dartmouth. 
ONTARIO 
Barbers, Gananoque. 
Barbers, Newmarket and Aurora. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Bakers, Regina. 
Plumbers, Regina. 
Gravel Hauling Industry, Regina (amend- 
ment). 
ALBERTA 


Taxi Drivers, Calgary (correction). 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


ay homo Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1988, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour Gazette, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the “Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 


through the provincial Minister of Labour to. 


have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
-classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at 
any time by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and such amendment or revocation 
must be published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, these 
agreements do not apply to provincial gov- 
ernment departments or services or to work 
done by a third party for the provincial 
government under a contract providing for a 
scale of minimum wages. A joint committee 
must be formed by the parties to an agree- 
ment made obligatory under this Act and 
the Minister may add to such committee 


representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, the 
committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope of 
the agreement in cities and towns of 5,000 
or more and such by-laws must be approved 
by Order in Council and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act were summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act were noted 
in the issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act are noted in the issue 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of three new agreements, the 
correction of one agreement and the amend- 
ment of five others, all of which are noted 
below. Requests for the extension of new 
agreements were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, as follows: an agreement 
affecting the fur industry in Montreal, in the 
issue of June 15; agreements affecting checkers 
and coopers (ocean navigation) at Montreal 
and longshoremen (ocean navigation) at 
Quebec, in the issue of June 22, an agreement 
affecting retail stores at Quebec and one for 
sash and door factories at Jonquiére, Keno- 
gami, etc. in the issue of June 29. In addi- 
tion, Orders in Council were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette during June, correct- 
ing the by-laws of one joint committee and 
others approving the levying of assessments 
by other joint committees, as listed below. 
Mining: Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 

Burpine Marerirats INnpustry, Province 
of Qvursec—See below under “Manufac- 
turing: Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, 
etc... 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


AND MetaL UTENSIL 
MANUFACTURING, PROVINCE OF QuxEBEC—An 
Order in Council, approved June 1, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
8, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
the industry (Lasour Gazette, May, 1940, 
page 496, and June, page 608) by replacing 
the clause which stated there shall be no 
reduction in wages while the agreement is in 
effect by one reading: “There shall be no 
reduction in wages, except when an employee 
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is transferred from one classification to another, 
in which case he shall be paid the rate of 
wages specified for the classification in which 
he is actually working.” 

ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE INpDusTrY, 
MontreaL.—See below under “Manufacturing: 
Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” in the 
Building Materials Industry agreement. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


BuitpiInc Mareriats Inpustry, Province 
OF QuxEBEC—An Order in Council, approved 
June 25, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 29, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between: (1) certain owners 
and operators of granite quarries and granite 
cutting plants, (2) certain owners of quarries 
of limestone, sandstone, artificial stone and all 
other kind of stone except granite and marble 
(3) certain owners of marble ad_ terrazzo 
plants, (4) certain manufacturers and con- 
tractors in ornamental iron and bronze, and 
the following unions: La Fédération Nationale 
Catholique des Métiers du BAtiment (The 
National Catholic Federation of Building 
Trades) and its branches comprising Le 
Syndicat National des Tailleurs de Pierre de 
Montréal (The National Union of Stone- 
cutters of Montreal), Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Briqueteurs-Macons et Tailleurs 
de Pierre du Canada, Section No. 1, Quebec 
(The National Catholic Union of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Stonecutters of Canada, Section 
No. 1, Quebec), L’Union Nationale Catholique 
des Tailleurs de Pierre des Trois-Riviéres 
(The National Catholic Union of Stone 
Cutters of Three Rivers), Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique des Travailleurs aux Carriéres de St-Marc 
(The Catholic Union of Quarry Workers of St. 
Marc), and The Canadian Ornamental Iron 
and Bronze Workers Union of Montreal. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
April 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941, except for the 
part affecting the ornamental iron and bronze 
industry for which it will be in effect from 
April 30, 1940 to April 30, 1941. It shall remain 
in effect from year to year, subject to notice. 
As under the previous Orders in Council, the 
conditions in the granite industry, marble 
industry and stone industry are effective 
throughout the province, while those for the 
ornamental iron and bronze industry are 
effective in Montreal and district only. 

This Order in Council is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
(Lasour GAzertTe, June, 1939, page 628, Septem- 


ber, page 951, and February, 1940, page 172) 
with these exceptions: 


Granite Industry 


Wage rates: in addition to classes in the 
previous agreement, journeymen granite cutters 
on surfacing or sandblasting machines are 
added at the same rate as other granite cutters, 
that is 70 cents in the city of Quebec, the 
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Island of Montreal, the cities of Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers and 60 cents in the rest of the 
province; surfacing machine operators and 
stationary enginemen are added, at 50 cents 
per hour; watchmen at $15 per week, with no 
limitation in hours of watchmen. 

The clause in the previous agreement allowing 
the joint committee to issue piecework permits 
in small establishments is not in this agree- 
ment. 

Marble Industry 


Wages: watchmen are added to the wage 
scale at $15 per week, with no limitation in their 
hours. 

Stone Industry 


Wages: watchmen are added to the wage 
scale at $15 per week with no limitation in 
hours. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Industry 


Wage rates in this industry are increased 4 
cents per hour for those previously receiving 66 
cents and 5 cents per hour for others, making 
the rates: 70 cents per hour for mechanics and 
erectors, 60 cents for fitters and 50 cents for 
helpers (shop or field). 

In the establishments governed by this part 
of the agreement, 17 per cent of the employees 
to receive 70 cents, 33 per cent 60 cents and 
the remaining 50 per cent, 50 cents. For 
erection works, apprenitices to be considered as 
helpers after a 6 month probation period during 
which they shall receive 50 cents per hour. 


Censtruction: Buildings and Structures 





BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIvVERS.—A correc- 
tion was publshed in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
June 15 in the wording of one sentence in this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1940, page 
497) which does not affect the summary as 
given in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE AND EASTERN 
TowNsHips.—An Order in Council, approved 
June 5, and published in the Quebee Official 
Gazette, June 8, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
June, 1938, page 693, October, page 1173, 
November, page 1299, July, 1939, page 729, 
November, page 1183, April, 1940, page 390, 
June, page 609). 

The wage scale as summarized in the April, 
1940 Lasour GAZETTE is amended as follows. 
The rate for contractor painters and paper- 
hangers (personal services) is now 65 cents 
in zone I instead of 60 cents. The rate for 
journeymen carpenters and joiners in Magog, 
and within 5 miles of it is 55 cents per hour. 

Special conditions are now specified for 
Granby and within 5 miles of it. Hours are 48 
per week: 8 per day, 6 days per week between 
October 1 and March 1; 9 per day Monday to 
Thursday, 8 on Friday and 4 on Saturday 
between March 1 and September 30. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Granby and 
within 5 miles of it are: 


Hourly 
Trades rates 
Bricklayers : 
Contractors (personal services) ;. .. .. .. $0 85 
Journeymen.. .. .. .. As 0 75 
Plasterers and masons: 
Contractors (personal services)... .. 0 70 
Journeymen . : 0 60 
Cement finishers: 
JOUTMEYIMeNIs. “spessls - 0 50 
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Trades Hourly rates 
Carpenter-joiners : 
Contractors (personal services)... $0 65 
JoutmMey ments iis. % Set hee des 0 55 
Painters and paper hangers: 
Contractors (personal services) . 0 50 
Journeymen . 0 40 
Pipe mechanics: 
Contractors (personal services) .. .. .. -. -- 0 7% 
Journeymen . 0 45 
Junior journeymen : 
Pat STRION LS. tee ae gets. Soe Salles Gomeectee SUR OD 
2nd six months .. . 0 40 
Tinsmith-roofers : 
Contractors (personal services) . N 75 
Journeymen . 0 45 
Electricians : 
Contractors (personal services) .. .. .. .. .. 0 70 
Journeymen , a Re OA ee sess Daa, 
Enginemen—steam stationary or portable 
engines .. .. 0 50 
Boiler firemen .. Are 20 ¥ 0 40 
Enginemen—steam mixers .. . 0 50 
Enginemen—steam cranes .. .. .... .. 0 50 
Enginemen—Gas or electric cranes .. . 0 40 
Marble, terrazzo or tile setters .. 0 50 
‘Lerrazzogpolishers. (dry) 2m. cuss», eae eee 0050 
Men on terrazzo polishing machines (wet).. . 0 45 
Structural iron workers: 
EIFECUOTS -S> sales suet tease CORE CLR a UgdD 
Helpers . Her iA 0 30 
Sprinkler dGters«. ..3.caeeea Ae ee 0 55 
Ornamental iron workers (erection) .. .. .. 0 40 
Common labourers . SA... SD 
Night watchmen (per week, maximum of 72 
hours)aaac,.: ee 14.00 


_ The wage rates for apprentices in Granby and 
in Arthabasca County are fixed in this amend- 
ment. 

In the county of Arthabasca, maintenance men 
employed by churches, colleges, convents, hospi- 
tals and charitable institutions to be paid the 
following minimum rates: for journeymen $17.50 
in zone I; $15.50 in zone II; for common 
labourers $11.45 in zone I and $10.25 in zone 
IT. Maintenance men employed in the county 
of Arthabasca in office or public buildings, 
apartment buildings or residences of any kind, 
hotels, factories, manufacturing establishments 
and stores to be paid the following minimum 
rates: for journeymen, $18.75 in zone IJ, $16.80 
in zone IJ; for common labourers $14.40 in zone 
I, $12 in zone II. 


BuitpiInc Trapes, Montreau.—An Order in 
Council, approved June 28, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 29, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
on the one part; the Builders’ Exchange, Inc. 
of Montreal, the Canadian Automatic Sprinkler 
Association, l’Association des Maitres-plombiers 
de la province de Québec section de |’Asso- 
ciation des Marchands détaillants du Canada, 
Inc., (the Association of Master Plumbers of 
the Province of Quebec, section of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, Inc.), the 
Master Plumbers’ Association of Montreal 
and Vicinity, the Insulation Contractors, the 
Sheet Metal and Roofing Contractors; and on 
the other part Le Conseil des Syndicats des 
Métiers de Ja Construction de Montréal (the 
council of building trades. union of Montreal), 


La Section des compagnons plombiers et 
mécaniciens en tuyauterie du Conseil des 
Syndicats des Métiers de la Construction de 
Montréal, inc. (the journeymen plumbers and 
pipefitters’ section of the building trades coun- 
cil of Montreal), The Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council of Montreal and Vicinity, 
the Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers of Canada, the United Association of 
Sprinkler Fitters of the Province of Quebec, 
Local 319, the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of Montreal and Vicinity, 
local 144, the Sheet Metal Workers Interna- 
tional Association of Montreal and Vicinity, 
Local 116. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
June 24, 1940 to April 30, 1941, and if necessary 
for a further 30 days pending adoption of an 
Order in Council to replace it. Repair work 
not exceeding $500 (wages and materials in- 
cluded) on residences estimated by municipal 
authority to be not more than $15,000 value, 
is exempt. 

General 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises Mont- 
real and Bizard islands with the exception of 
work on permanent dwellings of less than $5,000 
done in the rural parish municipalities under 
the county council of Jacques Cartier. For the 
structural steel trade and for steam generat- 
ing mechanics and boiler makers, the agreement 
covers the whole province of Quebec except 
in any district in which these trades are already 
covered by a collective labour agreement. 

The industrial jurisdiction applies to “all 
constructional engineering and building opera- 
tions, including all the operations of skilled 
tradesmen employed in public buildings, lands- 
cape work (with the exception of maintenance 
landscape work), road work, and covering erec- 
tion, repair and demolishing work.” It shall 
not apply to agricultural concerns nor work 
performed in cemeteries. . 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, with these exceptions: landscape work- 
men, shovel operators and_ pile driver men 
and their crews, team drivers and general 
trucking, cartage and hauling employees may 
operate on a 55-hour week basis without any 
daily limitation of hours; mastic floor work- 
men, cement finishers and terrazzo workmen 
may be employed one hour extra per day at 
regular rates, when the employer considers same 
necessary; common labourers ey, work 9 hours 
per day, a 50-hour week; watchmen, material 
checkers and yardmen not to be subject to any 
limitation or regulation as to hours; tile layers 
and linoleum layers, etc., to be on a 48-hour 
week with no daily limitation of hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates: 


Trades Hourly rates 


AsbestoS Goverers .. <:) si.) ses 2+ oe sas $0 66 
Bricklayers and Cement block layers.. . 0 88 
Caulkers (construction)... .. «. «. +. - 0 50 
Carpenters, joiners and millwrights in con- 
struction (including the erection of concrete 
forms, shop or job, screens, wooden or 
metal sashes, windows, steel partitions, 
weatherstrips, restaurant equipment and 
counters and shelving whether moveable 
or immoveable).. eral NOS He 0 77 
Gémentefinishers®. Wa. Sie... %t. Bites. 0 61 


. 
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Trades Hourly rates 
Corkphinsulation sseteersac of.) oon ter ae $0 66 
Electricians.. . See 8 A 0 83 
Enginemen (hoisting)... .. .. .. 0°72 
Enginemen (steam mixers).. .. 0 61 
Hnginemen (gas mixers) .. .. 0 55 


Enginemen (compressor).. 

Firemen (construction)... .. . 

Hod <Garmiersed ae .eete 

Labourers (common) .. .. 

Landséape forémenw is. eee. vl: 
Landscape workmen (common).. .. 
Lathers(metal)..5, (Oe S205, 3... ieee t 
Lathers (wood and all other material)... .. 
Lathers Gvood ‘per thousand) }.it.r.o8e 44 
Linoleum tile layers, waxers and polishers... 
Helpers and apprentices in linoleum tile laying 
Miarblersett crcan jury. abtue (wie te eels cert 
Masons (stone), including cutters on the job.. 
Painters, spraymen, decorators and glaziers . 
Painters (structural iron) .. .. .. .. 
Plasterers (plain or ornamental).. 

STE ESCUGCEIS Sine BOONE ak es ere Lass 

Shingle layers (composition).. . 
AsphaltUshingleVayerso 22:7... FI" 

Mastic floor layers.. 
Mastie=floorsimishers,..°.. At cole es os 
Kettlemen (flooring only) .. .. .. .. 


Oo Se te Cee ee ee ees 


FannatIesasRRSsSs2Resrsse 


oOo So Soo oooocscoscoeoweoeoaSsoessS 
CUNT NT o 


Concrete reinforcing steel erectors.. . 0 61 

Sheet metal erectors.. 0 75 
Per week 

Shovel operators (steam, gas, electricity).. .. 44 00 


Hourly rates 
When employed less than 44 hours during 


TILCMIV CCL: genes el tate auuictes es Nts, wena laren tes 0 99 
Structural iron erectors (all categories)*.. 0 83 
Rubber and asphalt tile layers.. .. 0 60 
EUIS BERS ah. Si Ge conk Mpe credaeeter ty see ois plans eae ete 0 55 
Boiler makers, erectors and including steam 

generator mechanics... . 0 83 
Helpers.. . ee ee 0 61 
Terrazzo flavyersts va tomas abl. LUA Se 0 66 
Terrazzo polishing machine operators (dry).. 0 55 
Terrazzo polishing machine operators (water 

POSIT Oy RremeeEAe in, 8) Ame. cher sy eeepc 0 50 
General trucking, cartage and hauling.. .. .. 0 33 
Carters, teamdrivers.. 0 33 

Per Week 
Material checkers and timekeepers (without 

daily limitation as to hours of work).. $19 80 
Watehmen (without daily limitation as to 

MOMISMUL WOE. c nme lan Wake, ja. come e 16 50 
Yardmen (without daily limitation as to hours 

of work) learniote.. (eit).. coves 19 80 
Watchmen employed also as firemen, requir- 

ing certificate of competency.. 25 00 


*All operations performed on the site of any 
proposed or existing structure involving the 
erection (or fabrication) of structural steel, 
tank and other plate work and the installation 
of portable boilers and tanks to be paid at 83 
cents per hour. The installation of portable 
tanks and boilers under two tons in weight is 
to be considered in the “rigging” class and paid 
at 50 cents per hour. 

Workmen hired in the city of Montreal to be 
employed elsewhere to be paid the above 
minimum rates. 

Contractors who do not employ skilled trades- 
men but who do the work themselves must be 
paid at least 25 per cent more than the above 
minimum rates. 


Hlevator Hrection Trade 


The territorial jurisdiction includes the 
territory bounded on the east by a line running 
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due north from a point 25 miles west of Quebec 
city, on the south by the American border, and 
on the west by the boundary line between 
Ontario and Quebee and a line running north 
from the western limits of Hawkesbury 
(Ontario). The work includes the erection, 
assembling and repair of elevator machinery 
and also contract service for the regular 
examination or care of the apparatus. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Where necessary to have two shifts on 
contract work, shifts to be 8 hours, one shift 
on holidays; 52 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ work. 

Overtime: work on Sundays and_ holidays, 
double time; call backs on contract service, 
time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates in elevator erection and 
maintenance trades from May 1], 1940 to De- 
cember 31, 1940: on construction, repair and 
modernization work—mechanic 91 cents, helpers 
64 cents; on contract service and contract in- 
spections—mechanic 82 cents, helper 58 cents. 
Minimum wage rates in elevator erection and 
maintenance from January 1, 1941 to April 30, 
1941; on construction, repair and modernization 
work—mechanic 98 cents, helper 69 cents; on 
contract service and contract inspections, 
mechanic 88 cents, helper 62 cents. 


Maintenance Men 


Maintenance men permanently employed in 
churches, colleges, hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions, etc. to be paid $24.20 if journeymen, $17 
if common labourers, for a week of 48 hours. 
Maintenance men permanently employed in 
public or office buildings, porters, lodges or 
dwellings of any kind, hotels, manufacturing 
establishments and stores to be paid $26.60 if 
journeymen, $19.40 if common labourers, for a 
48 hour week. Overtime work performed by 
maintenance men to be paid at the hourly rates 
for the trades concerned as established in the 
schedule of trades given above, except for 
emergency work in the case of maintenance men 
receiving an annual salary of at least $1,560. 
The annual salary for maintenance men in the 
plumbing and sheet metal trades is $1,560 
per year. 

Employers may deduct $3 per month per 
room if the workman lodges in the establigh- 
ment and 25 cents per meal if he is boarded in 
the establishment. 


Apprentices 


Conditions are specified for the age, registra- 
tion and conditions of apprenticeship. The 
period for most trades is four years, but for 
asbestos coverers, cement finishers, wood 
lathers, insulation system workers it is three 
years and for structural steel workers two 
years. The wages for apprentices are fixed: 
for trades requiring four years appenticeship, 
30 per cent to be paid the first year increasing 
each year to 75 per cent of journeymen’s rate 
for all trades in their fourth year of apprentice- 
ship, except apprentice electricians and 
plumbers, for whom wages are 25 cents per hour 
during first year and 30 cents during the other 
three years. 


Plumbers and Sheet Metal Workers 


The conditions for these trades form a 
separate part of this agreement. The terri- 
torial jurisdiction includes St. Lambert and 
Longueuil, as well as the Island of Montreal 
and Isle Bizard. For the insulating, refrigera- 
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tion and sprinkler fitting trades, the territorial 
jurisdiction comprises the whole province of 
Quebec. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sundays 
and on ten specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters and sprinkler fitters 85 cents, 
junior journeymen 60 cents; refrigeration 
mechanics (low pressure) 75 cents, refrigerator 
mechanics (high pressure) 85 cents; oil burn- 
ing system mechanics, blower fitters and pipe 
welders 85 cents; labourers 44 cents; insulation 
and asbestos mechanics 75 cents; sheet metal 
workers, tile, slate, asphalt shingle layers 75 
cents; roofers (composition and gravel) 55 


cents. 
Trade 


GrocerRS AND BuTCHERS, SHERBROOKE.—An 
Order in Council, approved June 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
22, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between L’Association des épiciers- 
bouchers des Cantons de l'Est (The asso- 
ciation of grocers and butchers of the Eastern 
Townships) and Le Syndicat des employés de 
magasins de Sherbrooke, Inc. (the union of 
employees of stores of Sherbrooke, Inc.). 


Order in Council to be in effect from June 
1, 1940 to May 31, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lapour 
GAZETTE, September, 1938, page 1045, October 
page 1174 and November, page 1300, with these 
exceptions: 

Hours: the regular hours not to be more than 
63 per week except that in restaurant-grocery 
establishment hours to be as required by the 
business, but groceries may not be sold except 
during the regular hours established for grocery 
stores. 

Overtime; time and one-half. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay each 
year after one year’s service. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
Qursec.—An Order in Council, approved May 
27, and published in the Quebec Official 


Gazette, June 1, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these workers (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
June, 1938, page 696, December, page 1174, 
February, 1939, page 218, April page 435, 
May, page 529 and June, page 630). 

For skilled employers, artisans or wage 
earners who hire their services or contract to 
do the work under this jurisdiction are to charge 
for their services at least $1 per hour between 
7 am. and 6 p.m., $1.10 between 6 p.m. and 11 
p.m., $1.50 between 11 pm. and 7 a.m., $1 for 
greasing a vehicle, $1 for washing a vehicle, 
50 cents for the repair of an inner tube. 


Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND Hatrrpressers, St. HyAcINTHE. 
—An Order in Council, approved June 5, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
8, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazette, October, 1938, 
page 1174, November, page 1300, January, 
1940, page 70 and February, page 173), by 
making minor changes in conditions. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VALLEYFIELD.— 
An Order in Council, approved June 4, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
8, amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1938, page 
801) by providing that the agreement be 
extended from June 4, 1940 to June 3, 1942, 
and by making certain changes in the schedule 
of rates to be charged customers. 


Service: 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committee set up under the following agree- 
ment were corrected and the correction 
approved by Order in Council and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 8: 

Building trades, Sherbrooke (correction). 

Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 1, 8 and 29 that authori- 
zation was given by Orders in Council to levy ~ 
assessments under the following agreements: 

Longshoremen (inland), Montreal. 

Barbers, Missisquoi County. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N five provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and New Bruns- 
wick—legislation provides that, following a 
petition from representatives of employers or 
employees in any industry, the provincial 
Minister charged with the administration of 
the Act may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference of 
representatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investi- 
gating and considering the conditions of labour 


in the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. 
A schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zone designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 


Jury, 1940 


assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in 
Ontario under the Industry and Labour Board, 
assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions; in Nova Scotia under the Minister of 
Labour; in Saskatchewan under the Com- 
missioner of Labour and Public Welfare; in 
New Brunswick under the Minister of Health 
and Labour. Reviews of these Acts and 
amendments have been published in the 
Lasour Gazerre ,as follows: Onitario, in the 
issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
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page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1939, 
page 581; New Brunswick, in the issue of 
October, 1939, page 996. Similar legislation 
is in effect in Part II of the Fair Wages Act 
of Manitoba for certain industries (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1938, page 499, and June, 1939, 
page 570). Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Nova Scotia 


. Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ExectricAL Workers, Harirax AND DartT- 
mouTH.—An Order in Council, dated May 31, 
1940, and published in The Royal Gazette, 
June 5 and 12, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages and hours for electrical 
workers in the city of Halifax and the town 
of Dartmouth. 


The schedule is to be in effect from May 1, 
1940 to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, October, 1938, page 1176, with these 
exceptions: 

The minimum wage rate for journeymen 
electricians is 95 cents per hour (an increase 
of 10 cents per hour). The wages for apprent- 
ices in their first, second and third year are 
increased 5 cents per hour to 30, 40 and 50 cents 
per hour respectively. No mention is made of 
a fourth year of apprenticeship. 


PLumMpERS, Hauirax AND DartmMoutH.—An 
Order in Council dated May 31, 1940, and 
published in The Royal Gazette, June 5 
and 12, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
of wages and hours for plumbers and steam- 
fitters in the city of Halifax and town of 
Dartmouth. 


The schedule is to be in effect from May 20, 
1940 to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The employers agree to employ union mem- 
bers, if skilled members available. . 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half to 10 pm. All 
other overtime and work on Sundays and nine 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters: 95 cents (an increase 
of 10 cents per hour over the previous rate). 

One apprentice allowed to each three journey- 
men. Apprentices to serve five years. 

A joint conference board to be formed for the 
settlement of any disputes. 


Ontario 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBEers, GANANOQUE—An Order in Council, 
dated June 11 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, June 22, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule governing the barbering industry 
in the town of Gananoque, to be effective from 
July 2, 1940, “during pleasure”. 


Hours are those allowed by municipal bylaw, 
with no work on eight specified holidays nor on 
any Monday afternoon except Monday of the 
week in which one of these holidays occurs. 

Minimum wages: those employed full time 
on a straight salary basis, $18 per week; 
those employed full time on a percentage basis, 
$12.50 per week plus 60 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $19 from the work of the employee; 
those employed evenings and Saturdays $7.50 


per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $12.50 from the work of the employee; those 
employed Saturdays or the day before a holiday 
and on the previous evening only, $5 per week, 
plus 60 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50 
from the work of the employee; those employed 
Saturday or the day before a holiday only, 
$4 per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of 
the employee; those employed on days other 
than Saturdays or the day before a holiday, 
$2.50 per day or part thereof, plus 60 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $4 from the work 
of the employee. 


A schedule of minimum prices which must 
be charged customers is included. 


Barpers, NEWMARKET AND AvRoRA—An 
Order in Council, dated June 11, and pub- 
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lished in The Ontario Gazette, June 22, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule for 
the barbering industry in the towns of New- 
market and Aurora, to be effective from 
July 2, 1940 “during pleasure”. 


Hours are those permitted by municipal by- 
law, with no work on eight specified holidays: 
nor on any Wednesday afternoon except Wed- 
nesday of the week in which one of these holi- 
days occurs. 


Minimum wage rates: for those employed 
full time on a salary basis, $17 per week; for 
those employed full time on a commission basis, 
$10 per week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $16 from the work of the employee; 
for those employed 4 hours or less on Mondays 
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to Fridays and all day on Saturdays, $7.50 per 
week, plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $12.50 from the work of the employee; for 
those employed Saturdays or the day before a 
holiday and on the previous evening only, $5 per 
week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess of 
$7.50 from the work of the employee; those 
employed only for Saturday or the day before a 
holiday, $3.50 per day or part thereof, plus 
50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $6 from 
the work of the employee; those employed on 
days other than Saturdays or the day before a 
holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof plus 50 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $4 from the 
work of the employee. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is included. 


Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, RecinA—An Order in Council, 
approved June 5, and published in The Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, June 15, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the baking 
industry in the city of Regina and within 
five miles of it, from June 25, 1940, “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours: 54 per week. 


Overtime: time and one quarter except in 
case of a week-end holiday, when overtime rates 
need be paid only when more than 99 hours 
have been worked in the two weeks which 
includes the holiday. Nine holidays are speci- 
fied, and any employees working on any of these 
days to be granted another day in its place. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: foreman $27.50, 
doughman or ovenman $25.50, bench hand 
$23.50, shipper $18.50, apprentices from $10 
during first six months to $18 during sixth six 
months; truck drivers and relief outside sales- 
men or special delivery men and male bread 
wrappers $18; inside sales persons and female 
finishers, wrappers or packers of cake or bakery 
products other than bread $10 per week of 
48 hours during first six months and $14 per 
week of 48 hours thereafter; stablemen $20 with 
no limitation of hours; outside salesmen $18 
during first three months and $20 thereafter; 
delivery salesmen furnishing their vehicles $35. 
Temporary and part time to be paid pro rata, 
but not less than $3 for each day’s work, such 
day not to exceed 9 hours. Any employee 
receiving higher than the above minimum wages 
may not have his wage rate reduced. 

Employees now employed and not in one of 
the above classes are to be classed as improvers 
and paid $18 per week. 


One apprentice or improver per shift may 
be employed for every three journeymen bakers 
or fraction thereof. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Piumpers, Recina—An Order in Council 
approved June 5, and published in The Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, June 15, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule for the plumbing and 
steamfitting industry in the city of Regina 
and within 5 miles of it. 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1939, page 733, the minimum 
wage rate for journeymen remaining at 90 cents 
per hour with a 44 hour week, but with these 
changes: 

Minimum wage rate for helpers is fixed at 
40 cents per hour. A rate for fifth year 
apprentices at 75 cents per hour is added. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


GraveL Having Inpustry, Rearna—An 
Order in Council, approved May 3, and pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, May 15, 
amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (Lasour Gazertr, May, 1940, 
page 502) by providing that the schedule does 
not apply to a contract entered into by the 
Government of Saskatchewan or the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


Alberta 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxt Drivers, Catcary.—Corrections pub- 


lished in The Alberta Gazette of May 15 and 


May 31, do not alter the summary of this 
schedule as given in the Lasour Gazerts, May, 
1940, page 503 and February, 1989, page 220. 
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Profit-Sharing Savings Plan of International Harvester Company 


FFECTIVE May 1, the International 

Harvester Company of Canada and the 
United States inaugurated a plan to reduce 
the hazard of unemployment and _ provide 
for old age. Approximately 3,000 employees 
in Canada and 50,000 in the United States will 
benefit from the operation of the plan. 
Managerial groups of employees are not in- 
cluded but it was announced that such groups 
would be provided for in another way. 


Contributions and Partictpation—Under the 
scheme, an individual account will be created 
for every participating employee. Employees 
who have more than one and less than three 
years of service, whose participation will 
therefore be limited, may deposit up to 10 
per cent of their salary or wages and receive 
interest from the company. 


Employees with three or more years of 
service will receive the full benefits of the 
plan. Into their accounts will go money 
derived from three sources: 


1. The employee voluntarily may save up 
to ten per cent of his salary or wages. 


2. If he does save, the company will match 
his savings on a 50 per cent basis up to a 
maximum of five per cent of his salary or 
wages. That is, the company will give him 
special matching credits up to a maximum 
of two and a half per cent of his income. 
It will also pay him interest on both his 
savings and the matching credits. 


3. The company will distribute to em- 
ployees 25 per cent of all earnings in excess 
of $3 per share on the common stock. The 
individual employee’s share in this extra com- 
pensation will be determined in proportion to 
his salary or wages. Every eligible employee 
will receive extra compensation when it is paid, 
regardless of whether or not he takes part in 
the savings features of the plan. 


It was estimated that the savings features 
of the plan will cost the company more than 
$1,000,000 annually, and it was stated that 
it was not possible to predict the amounts 
resulting from profit-sharing, since they would 
be dependent upon company earnings in the 
future. 


Withdrawal of Savings Accounts—The rules 
governing the withdrawal of money from 
employees’ accounts are, briefly: 


1. An employee may withdraw his own 
unmatched savings deposits at any time for 
any purpose. 


2. He may also withdraw at any time the 
savings deposits on which he has received 
matching credits from the company. But, 
if he withdraws these deposits for any reason 
except unemployment or retirement, he forfeits 
the matching credits on the amount with- 
drawn. 


3. As to extra compensation from _profit- 
sharing, the employee may withdraw one- 
half at any time for any reason. The other 
half may not be withdrawn for any reason 
except unemployment, retirement, or termina- 
tion of service with the company. 


4. In any week during which an employee 


receives less than 60 per cent of his normal 


full-time earnings, including any government 
unemployment benefits or income from out- 
side employment, he may apply for and 
receive from his account enough to bring his 
income for that week up to 60 per cent of 
normal. Such withdrawals involve no forfeiture 
of matching credits: 


5. When an employee retires he receives 
the entire amount standing to his credit in 
his account, usually in the form of annuities. 
Other forms of settlement may be made if 
the employee and the company agree that 
they are more suited to his needs. 


6. If an. employee resigns or is discharged 
for cause before retirement age, he will receive 
all his savings and all extra compensation 
credits, but will forfeit matching credits on 
his savings. However, if his employment is 
terminated before retirement because of lack 
of work or a physical disability, there is no 
forfeiture and he receives the entire amount 
in his account. In the event of death before 
retirement, his entire account is payable to 
his estate. 

This plan is in addition to the company’s 
already comprehensive program of employee 
welfare activities which include a pension plan, 
a vacation plan and under the Employees’ 
Benefit Association provisions, a plan for sick- 
ness, accident, hospitalization and death 
benefits. 

It was stated that funds arising from the 
operation of the profit-sharing savings plan 
would be invested in bonds of the Dominion 
Government. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1940 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


ee movement in prices during the month 
was slight. The cost per week of a list 
of certain staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent, entering into a family budget was down 
somewhat at the beginning of June from the 
level of the preceding month due to a fall in 
the cost of foods. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number of wholesale 
prices also recorded a minor decline during 
June. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.62 at the beginning of June as 
compared with $8.76 at the beginning of April. 
Seventeen items in this list were lower in cost 
than in the preceding month, four were higher 
and eight were unchanged. Except for a sub- 
stantial fall in the cost of butter changes were 
slight the most important being decreases in 
bacon, cheese, flour and rolled oats and 
advances in sirloin steak, lamb and _ sugar. 
Comparative figures for the cost of the list at 
certain other dates are $8.05 at the beginning 
of June, 1939; $8.56 for June, 1938; $8.52 for 
June, 1937; $6.67 for March, 1933, the low 
point in recent years; $11.10 for June, 1930; 
$10.18 for June, 1922; and $16.92 for June, 
1920, the post war peak. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
cost was $17.72 at the beginning of June as 
compared with $17.85 for May; $16.92 for 
June, 1989; $17.48 for June, 1938; $17.20 for 
June, 1937; $15.41 for June, 1983, the low 
point in recent years; $21.44 for June, 1930; 
$20.58 for June, 1922; and $26.92 for July, 
1920, the post war peak. Both fuel and rent 
aere unchanged from the level of the previous 
month. 

The movement of wholesale prices during 
June, as indicated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number, was again 
slightly downward. The figures for the week 
ended June 28 were 81:6 as compared with 
81-9 for the week ended June 7 and 83-0 for 
the week ended May 3. The Vegetable Prod- 
ucts group declined during the month from 
71-8 in the first week to 70-6 for the week end- 
ed June 28 influenced mainly by lower prices 
for grains, hay and flour. Changes in other 
groups were fractional, increase being recorded 
in four and declines in two. Comparative fig- 
ures for the index on a monthly basis are 73-3 
for June, 1939; 80-1 for June, 1938; 84-6 for 
June, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933 the low 
point in recent years; 93:4 for June, 1929; 
97-8 for June, 1922; and 164-3 for May, 1920; 
the post war peak. 


-and tenants. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lanour GazeTtTz, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
It is reported in some of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 

(Continued on page 746) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 


















































1910 | 1913 June] June| June] June|June | June| June] June! June 
1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 
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June} June} June} May| June 
1937 | 1938 | 1939] 1940] 1940 


Commodities 








9 


9 









Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4| 48-8] 76-8] 83-0] 63-2] 60-4] 76-2] 76-0| 44-0] 46-6) 56-6) 57-0} 56-8) 57-0} 58-0 
Beef, shoulder.] 2 “ | 19-6) 24-6] 26-0] 29-6) 33-2] 55-6) 54-2] 35-0] 33-0) 48-2) 48-6) 23-8) 25-4) 31-4) 32-2) 32-0) 33-0) 33-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3) 12-8) 15-7} 17-1) 27-9) 27-7) 19-1) 19-1] 24-5] 24-1) 11-8) 13-2) 14-2] 16-0] 15-4) 16-6) 16-4 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0) 36-3] 38-4] 29-3) 31-4] 31-2] 31-9} 21-3] 22-6) 24-2) 25-8) 24-7/*29-2/*30-0 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5) 20-1] 37-7) 40-4) 31-3] 30-7| 31-2] 30-8] 15-7) 21-1) 21-8} 24-8} 23-8] 23-2! 22-8 
Porkssalt.. oe 2 “ | 21-8! 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-4] 69-6] 72-2] 53-6) 56-0) 55-0] 54-4] 30-2) 40-0; 39-8] 43-2] 42-4] 43-0} 41-0 
Bacon, break- 

TAS. soe «eon 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-6) 50-7) 55-8] 41-3] 42-6] 39-6} 40-3] 20-2) 29-1] 28-8] 33-1] 30-2} 29-7) 29-0 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2! 28-2] 40-6) 38-4] 37-2) 73-8] 76-4] 44-0) 48-6] 44-0] 42-8] 25-4) 31-4] 33-8] 30-6) 23-8) 22-0) 21-8 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 25-8} 44-8] 56-0) 33-5] 35-2] 35-1] 35-6] 19-2) 24-2) 25-2) 27-9] 25-5) 26-8) 26-5 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 25-0) 38-7] 50-1] 31-7} 31-9) 31-1) 31-7) 15-3) 20-6} 21-3] 23-7] 21-3) 22-6] 22-3 
Mitkas c2). 8.3" 6qts.| 36-6) 39-6] 48-0) 51-6] 51-6] 71-4] 88-8) 69-0} 69-6] 72-0) 72-0] 54-6] 61-2) 64-8] 65-4! 64-8) 66-0} 66-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0} 52-4) 92-0/119-4] 71-4] 74-8] 81-2] 69-6) 41-8] 44-2] 50-6] 56-0} 44-8) 55-4| 49-4 
gah cream- 

ee BA 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7) 66-8] 42-0} 41-3] 44-7) 38-7] 23-9] 25-2) 28-5) 31-4] 25-5) 30-5) 27-6 
Chae old...| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5] 21-4] 33-5) 40-4] 29-8/131-6]133-2]132-6/119-3]120-3]122- 6/123 -8]121-4)125-4/124-5 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-4] 30-5] 38-2] 26-1/131-6/133-2)/132-6}119-3/120-3/122-6)/123-8}{21-4/125-4/124-5 
Bread: .5sc 0s 115 | 55-5} 58-5} 66-0] 61-5| 64-5/117-0/144-0/103-5/114-0|115-5|115-5| 82-5] 93-0/106-5/108-0| 97-5|100-5!100-5 
Aa lperad 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 33-0] 68-0} 84-0) 50-0/153-0/148-0|149-0)130-0]184-0/145-0) 142-0) 129-0/736-0) 135-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0) 22-0) 21-5] 40-5) 42-5) 28-0] 28-5} 31-0} 31-0] 23-5) 25-5) 29-5) 28-5) 25-0} 27-0) 26-5 
Rices. 5.4.5 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 23-0! 33-6] 19-6)21-8}120-6}120-4/ 116-0) 115-8|116-4/116-4)116-2)/417-8) {17-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked...... 2S 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8} 34-4] 24-0] 17-8] 15-6] 24-0] 19-0} 8-0} 9-8} 15-8] 10-8) 10-0) 14-6) 14-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated ... 3.823: 14% 9-9] 7-7} 11-5] 12-0] 13-1) 22-8] 29-2) 24-1] 19-8} 21-5) 20-9] 14-8) 15-6] 15-8] 15-4) 15-2) 14-9) 14-9 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9) 12-3] 17-6] 27-5) 19-7] 15-8] 138-6} 16-4) 11-3] 10-9] 11-7] 11-0) 10-8) 11-7) 11-5 
Sugar, granula- 

toads 9s f.0548 4 “ | 21-6! 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0) 43-6] 90-4] 31-2] 31-6] 28-4] 27-2) 31-6) 24-4] 26-0) 26-0) 26-0] 28-4, 29-6 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0] 10-2) 20-4) 42-0) 14-6] 15-0} 13-6) 13-0) 15-4) 12-0) 12-6] 12-6} 12-8} 14. ai 4 
Tea, black. ae 8-2) 8-3] 8-7| 8-9} 9-0) 14-5) 16-5} 13-7)118-0)117-6/£15-1/110-2)113-0)113-1)414-7/114-7/117-1 7. -0 
Tea, green....| i “ 8-71 8-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-2! 13-9] 16-9] 15-0/t18-0)417-6)/t15-1|t10-2|t13-0)t13-1/t14-7/t14-7/117-1/t17-0 

offee........ ri 8-6] 8-8! 8-9) 9-4] 9-5) 11-1] 15-2] 18-5) 15-3] 15-1] 14-3] 9-8) 9-0! 8-9} 8-7) 8-4] 11-3) 11-3 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 53-6] 60-7/216-9| 45-7)100-7| 48-7] 90-4] 34-4] 56-6] 50-9) 31-1) 49-6) 58-5] 58-2 
Vinegar....... Ye qt 7 “7 7 8 8 -9) 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 9 9 9 “9 “9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96] 6-95} 7-34] 7-49/12-79/16-92/10-18)11-06/19-92)11-10) 6-84) 7-79] 8-52) 8-56] 8-05) 8-76) 8-62 





— | | | | SS | | SS ES EE ES TE ES SE | | | S| | — 


E ‘ : Cc. (Ge 
3-8) 3-9] 4-0} 3-9] 3-8} 4-0) 4-0 

















cite ott ce ee 39-5) 45-2! 48-11] 55-0] 53-2] 71-8]101-6]107-4/106-6|100-6|100-1} 92-4] 90-2) 88-2) 88-6) 89-1} 93-8) 94-4 
oy bitumin- 
Be. aoe “ «| 31-1} 32-3] 35-0] 38-7) 39-4] 58-1] 72-6] 68-2] 63-6] 62-7] 63-0] 58-4) 58-5} 58-4] 58-5] 58-8) 61-3] 61-4 
Wood, hard...| “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-8} 67-4] 81-7] 76-9] 76-8] 76-5| 76-4] 62-0) 59-7| 59-0) 60-5| 59-7) 61-2) 61-4 
Wood, soft.. “ «| 99-6) 25-5! 29-4] 30-6] 31-1) 49-6] 62-1] 57-4) 55-9] 55-2) 54-2] 46-3) 45-1] 44-9) 44-9] 44-4) 44.9] 44-6 
Coal oil ie Roa 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-1] 27-6) 36-6] 31-2] 30-7) 31-1) 30-9] 26-7] 27-1) 26-8) 26-7) 26-6} 26-5) 26-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 3 
light. .2.2200)..<2.2: 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-99] 2-75) 3-55] 3-41] 3-34! 3-26) 3-25] 2-86) 2-81] 2-77) 2-79] 2-79) 2-88! 2-88 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... 1 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-86] 4-77] 6-30] 6-95] 6-87| 6-96] 7-06] 5-67] 5-70) 5-86) 6-04) 6-05) 6-18] 6-18 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tiPotals).%:4)..4.%: 9-37/10-50/ 12-79] 14-02/14-27/20-36/26-81/20-58/21-31/21-18/21 44/15. 41/16-33 ie pen 16-92)17-85|17-72 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-29)12-65)17-04]10-30/11-24]10-89]11-12| 7-11] 7-89} 8-47] 8-52) 8-12) 8-84) 8-71 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 7-23)..... 15-08] 9-50/10-39)10-04]10-42] 6-75} 7-66] 8-08} 8-44] 7-81] 8-38] 8-35 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55! 7-04] 6-96]/12-51]16-24]10-29]11-28]10-74/10-89] 7-18) 8-05} 8-50} 8-66} 8-22) 8-99) 8-83 
Qdiebecs a: BAF 2b. -15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-84/12-51]15-99| 9-54]10-54110-04/10-14| 6-24] 7-35] 7-73] 7-98] 7-61} 8-17} 8-06 
Ontario: 3. 8256.62.82 5-01] 5-60) 6-50] 7-20] 7-11)12-74/17-12]10-08}11-17|11-80)11-03| 6-79} 7-84} 8-48] 8-47) 8-05) 8-67) 8-58 
Manitoba: S.3e: ..o.8: 5-85! 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06]12-45/16-83] 9-89110-27|10-54/10-88] 6-60) 7-42) 8-60] 8-39} 7-62} 8-43) 8-47 
fiaskatchewan....... 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 7-88]12-74116-47|10-03]10-56]11-21/11-21} 6-70) 7-19] 8-43] 8-63] 7-51] 8-52) 8-25 
Albertaess 34885...4:8 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 8-14]13-15}17-12/10-02]10-56}11-21/11-40} 6-57] 7-41] 8-46] 8-50} 7-81} 8-91) 8-86 
British Columbia.. 6-90) 7-74] 8-32 ee 9-13]13-65}18-18]11-48]11-81]12-32|12-46) 7-63] 8-59} 9-69} 9-65) 9-05) 9-64) 9-44 

{December only. tKind most sold. 


{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
*Lamb. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Beef Pork Bacon 
: fs ~ , 2 4 
7: ae eee ss] 3 So eet ae 
LOCALITY eer | 3 i ee Ra leon as Alig 31 O48 
falael eee eh | fe] e-1 e e 
She ice 13 a a “ 2 : z : ee 
eo (cS | Se | 38/84) eg | 2 gea| £3 | $8 | 78 
S3| Sk] a5 | 22|22| g2 | 2E sok| 32 | ge | 92 
4 Q 
a) learete los ele S 3 = 5 ay | 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...2..... 29-0 | 24-8 | 21-6 | 16-5 | 13-9 16-4 30-0 20-5 29-0 32-4 56-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-5 | 23-9 | 21-0 | 16-2 | 13-8 13-8 30-5 19-5 28-0 31-2 55-0 
D——SVANCY,, oi. as vind «ce, fee « 32 25-5 | 23 18 15-5 14-5 30-7 19-6 28-4 31-6 52-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30-7 | 25-5 | 23-4 | 16-7 | 14-9 12 28 19-2 28 30-7 54-7 
S—INITNGESO .. 5 bis ois sae ere 28-1 | 21-9 | 18-5 | 15-1 | 11-3 14 33-5 17-8 28-2 30-5 55-6 
4——Hoalifaxee > ie se tas eae e Wie Go| 2222 120-9 15-251014 11-7 28-2 19-6 27-3 30-9 56-4 
po Wiese Bs cp, HRs bearer § 30 25 22-5 | 18 15 15 32 20-8 28-5 32-2 56-7 
G—Druroce.&: ce. ate ao. 2 28-3 | 23-3 | 17-7 | 14-3 | 12 POSS He Soe, i. 20 27-8 31-5 54-4 


Pop Ele oharlatweronal 26-3 | 23-0 | 21-3 | 15-1 | 13-5 13-5 29-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-7 | 24-7 | 22-1 | 16-8 | 13-3 14-0 30-0 


8—Monctone,. . . «0k acai 31-8 | 24 21-1 | 16-2 | 12-4 14 32-5 20-3 28-6 32-3 59-5 
9—Saintvobn..<..% ac.see2 33-6 | 24-7 | 25 16-9 | 13-9 13-6 28-9 20-8 29-5 33-5 57-3 
10—Fredericton............ 32-9 | 25 19-6 | 15 12-7 POM: 1s oo ee 20-1 30-2 32-2 56-7 
Ll——Bathurst is: on con. aes 32-5 | 25 22-5 | 19 14 15 28 22 27 ot Ra | OW, Ome 
Quebee (average)............ 28-1 | 24-8 | 20-8 | 15-9 | 11-6 12-5 274-8 18-9 26-9 30-9 55-1 
12—Quebeesces « «mx ehe ais: 27-8 | 24-8 | 17-1 | 15-4 | 10-2 12-6 26-7 18 23-4 28-8 46-5 
1S—UhroewRivers.asssn. noes 26-9 | 23-3 | 22-1 | 15-9 | 12-4 13-8 26-6 18-3 27-8 31 56-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 32-5 | 27-4 | 21-4 | 18-9 | 14-1 14 28-9 20 24-6 28-2 56-2 
15 —Sorel te teek is.aietids Hake 26 23-8 | 17-1 | 18-7 | 10-4 10-1 27-5 18-5 31 33-3 54 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-4 | 22 20 14-6 | 12 ASmailic. weet 15-9 29-2 33-9 54-2 
T=—Stitjohnsens.. aw aoky. e 32-7 | 27-5 | 26-3 | 18 11-2 12-8 32 19-2 27-2 30-5 59-2 
18-1 hetford Mines:cassa.s semen. 23-5 | 15-5 | 13-5 | 10-2 15 25 18-8 25 31-7 55 
19—Montreal............... 80-5 | 26-3 | 25-5 | 16-2 | 12-7 10 28-6 20-6 27-1 29-9 57 
DO0= elle Sith... cena eees ee 27 24-6 | 22 16-8 | 11-3 14-3 27-4 20-7 27-2 30-9 57-6 
Ontario (average)............ 29-3 | 25-4 | 22-0 | 17-1 | 14-5 18-1 30-3 20-7 28-6 31-8 55-6 
D1 OCCA oc ha ee eet 32-1 | 26-1 | 25 19-2 | 14-5 15-2 28-1 20-5 28-9 31-8 57-2 
22—Brockville............. 34-3 | 28-7 | 26-3 | 18 13-9 1537. le oes. 21-6 29-7 31-3 57-9 
23-—-K inestoms, .. aise. dan £0 27-5 | 24-2 | 21-4 | 16-4 | 12-3 14-6 28-2 19-9 25-7 29 52-5 
24—Belleville.............. 24-8 | 21-2 | 20-4 | 15-1 | 10-7 16-6 29-7 17-7 28-4 30-7 53-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 28-5 | 25-5 | 21-8 | 17-6 | 15-3 18-7 31 Zh 29-5 33-2 54-7 
26—Oshawa se .iictastt asa: 26-8 | 24-6 | 22-2 | 17 14-3 18-8 28-7 18 28-1 31-9 57-3 
Qi—Orillian ie. ...cick ate c 27-5 | 24 24 16-5 | 15 19 30 22 28-9 32-7 54-5 
28—FOrOntOaidhe.s «eh Sad 31-4 | 26-5 | 24-7 | 17-3 | 16-7 18-1 30-6 21-4 29-9 34-6 56-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30 25-8 | 22-5 | 18 13-6 18-8 31 22 28-9 31-3 56-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 27-8 | 24-4 | 22-9 | 17-2 | 11-9 14-7 30-7 17-7 24-6 28-9 52-4 
31—Hamilton.............. 30-4 | 26-9 | 24 18-1 | 16-5 18-3 32-1 25-7 27-6 31-3 55 
32——Rrantiondvaaeciee slice 28-6 | 25-8 | 21-7 | 17-5 | 12-7 LS eB ualicves acleverats 17 28-1 31-4 53-6 
33 Galt. ©. ses eee 29-2 | 25 ae 18-8 | 15-6 21 S204 B20<7 Hs ee 29-5 33 57-2 
34—Guelph 25 See. st 28-7 | 25-7 | 22-5 | 17-1 | 15-3 19-3 28-3 21-3 27-7 31-2 57-2 
35 —IGLECHENENS closeseenc-cicbeienees 26-9 | 25 19-2 | 16-8 | 14-4 18-3 31-7 20 29-5 32-3 54 
36—Woodstock............. 31-2 | 26-4 | 21-8 | 17-5 | 15-3 19-8 32-5 21-3 27-7 31 52-4 
3v=—Strationds.24..8 38.95. 29 25 20 16-5 | 15-2 20 2855 [M23 17 alk Loe 29-6 32-4 56-4 
S8—LONdONs.<bscciete eed 29-5 | 26-3 | 23-1 | 17 14-7 17-7 SSeGillin aoe Oeste ee 28 31-2 55-3 
39—St. Thomas............ 29-8 | 25-7 | 23-3 | 16-7 | 15-6 19-4 28 20 28-1 32-5 57-1 
40—Chatham.............. 27-7 | 24-7 | 21-2 | 17 13-7 19-5 28-7 19-1 29-6 32-1 55-1 
41—Windsor................ 28-5 | 24-7 | 22-1 | 16-3 | 14-9 18-2 29-9 20-3 27-7 31-1 57-7 
47 —Sarnian ec sek esos 29-7 | 25-7 | 21-7 | 18-7 | 14-8 20-4 29 22-4 28-6 32-1 55-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-7 | 24-6 | 19-7 | 16-1 | 14-8 19-2 30-3 21-5 28-9 32-6 52-5 
A—North Bayseude ask. 30-7 | 26-7 | 25-2 | 17-5 | 15-5 RS) Ee eke. gee 19-8 29-9 32-4 56-7 
45—Sudbury.2 . #0i2 128.2. 28° 2h. 25-281 82022. |: 15282] 14 2 18.8. ee 30-3 19-5 27-6 30-8 54 
4G——Cobaltq.metwecere tee sat 35 28 19 17 i Neyo ive ate EN ee 22 29-2 31 55-7 
G—Timming....... aoe as 28-1 | 24-8 | 21-8 | 17-8 | 14-1 17-8 32:7 24-4 28-5 32 57-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 28 24-1 | 20-9 | 15-9 | 12-8 17-6 32-2 19-2 29-2 31-9 56-1 
49—Port Arthur............ 30 25 19-9 | 15-2 | 13-7 16 27-3 22 30-8 33-4 56 
50—Fort William........... 30-9 | 26-2 | 19-7 | 17-7 | 15-7 17-8 31-7 21-3 29-8 33-7 59-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-8 | 22-8 | 23-0 | 15-6 | 14-3 16-1 29-5 21-0 32-7 35-8 57-3 
51—Wimnipeg............... 28-6 | 23-5 | 23-4 | 14-7 | 14-9 15-7 29 21 31-9 34-6 56-9 
BZ BEAN One ee eee 25 22 22-5 | 16-5°| 13-7 16-5 SOT ei oO eater 33-5 37 57-7 
Saskatchewan (average).. 24-6 | 20-6 | 18-6 | 13-3 | 11-1 13-8 27-8 18-8 29-0 33-4 56-3 
ed ever ait: Re Bees eae bs 26-1 | 21-4 | 19-2 | 18-9 | 12-6 14 29-7 20 28-2 30-2 56-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 18:5 | 16 15 11 9-6 12-6 24-7 16-7 29-1 36-7 56 
55—Saskatoon.............. 25-1 | 21-1 | 20-6 | 13-5 | 10-6 12-9 28-4 15-6 29-2 33-7 54-3 
56—Moose Jaw............-. 28-5 | 24 19-5 | 14-7 | 11-7 15-7 28-3 22-7 29-6 32-8 58-2 
Alberta (average)............ 276 | 23-7 | 20-8 | 15-9 | 12-7 16-3 29-5 19-7 29-9 33-2 55-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 31-5 | 26 23°51 17 15 17 29 20 31-5 35-3 60 
58—Drumbheller............ 27 25 19-3 | 17 11-7 18 30 20 29 31-2 56 
59—Edmonton............. 24-9 | 23-5 | 22 14-9 | 11-1 14-7 28-2 20-5 30-1 33-2 53-6 
60—Caleary. sank et 4 26-1 | 21-4 | 20-5 | 15-4 | 14 15-7 32-5 19-8 30 34-6 53-6 
61—Lethbridge............. 28-3 | 22-6 | 18-9 | 15-3 | 11-5 15-9 27-6 18-3 29-1 31-9 54-3 
British Columbia (average).| 30-7 | 26-4 | 23-3 | 17-8 | 16-7 19-3 32-5 23-3 32-0 35-2 58-5 
62—Pernie: 22). P4se 425.8.% 29 5 20 17-5 | 16 18-5 30 22-3 30-3 32-7 59-7 
63=—NBISON 9.1.0. See cet 28-4 | 26-2 | 24-9 | 18-1 | 15-5 19-5 32-7 25 28-5 31-7 60 
64-—Brailite ae joe ea 32 28 24-3 | 18-2 | 15-9 22-8 33-5 23-5 33-5 37-6 60-5 
5—New Westminster...... 30-6. |-26°3 } 21-4 | 17-1 | 17 16-6 31-2 22-5 30-6 34-8 56-6 
66—Vancouver............. OL 26-1 | 22-8 | 17-6 | 17-8 16-6 31-3 23-2 33-4 36-3 57-9 
Gi— Victoriad.c.tas.i2 ates: 33-8 | 28-8 | 26-2 | 18-9 | 18 20-6 35-7 21-8 33-3 36-5 57 
68—Nansimo... 7.0 cca 32-3 | 27-7 | 22-5 | 18-3 | 17-9 19-3 32-5 24 29-4 32-3 58-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 28-3 | 23-3 | 24 16-7 | 15-8 20-7 32-7 24-3 37 40 58-5 








a. Price per single quart higher. 
b. Grocers’ quotations. c. Formerly the prices were for mutton and included prices for lamb} 
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Fish e Eggs Butter 
A ee x | .o . : 
6/8 Sj] bes : Seg: | ae 35 | 8 2 rr. ~ 
w | oe Ss, % g ae) AE ail ee 3 - 5 QD 5 te 
2g 8 8 | aga) £ coe % Sere! ‘ee Peal Oe, By =s 8 
B8e | Seg late] Fs ES Sg lyn 2d] 2% | OES [S808] gh [Sad sa 
eas | S57 | ee8| Se | ae go [eee7| ef | aS. teeac| ae |pes| 8s 
Bes | Mse| sks | a | oh es cass) ES | 84S \Soms| SS feb) FS 
6) = nN nD xy Oo 4 oy ‘é) = QA 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-0 25-0 17-6 11-5 49-0 18-0 23-8 10-9 26-5 22-3 11-0 24-7 27-6 
10-3 77 Si bal 55 8 Pena eo ae 41-2 14-3 17-9 11-6 31-0 27-5 10-3 27-2 31-7 
6-7 DSi Geils S traatcss late aiatte, oe 43-7 14-7 17-6 12-1 32 28 10-12 26 30-3 | 1 
12-5 Oi. a hen Piper RR deat ot 47-1 15 18-8 10-8 29-8 26-5 |10-11 27-7 33-2 | 2 
10 2k vp Eh kee la = Sere os 41-2 15 18-6 11-5 28-9 25-8 8b 27-9 31-6 | 3 
12-1 PANE Bh bo) Ae te etoe Semele 40 11-2 16-6 12 33-3 26-7 12 25 31-9 | 4 
Reh sd be oe eR ace bos Beet 35 ee 19-2 11 {5759 ear aereteae 10 age 32 5 
AVE ge eR? UE ge oh RA es Shs eae, ot 40 15-5 16-6 11-9 31-8 30-7 10 29-3 31-1 | 6 
oe Beer 20-0) EBA tn! 5-0 50-9 15-5 18-8 12-1 26-0 22-3 |9-0-10-0 | 26-7 39-1 | 7 
15-3 26-4 15-0 5:0 43-7 17-0 21-2 12-0 27-9 23-6 10-8 28-0 30-5 
14 25754 |e. aA ee 5 49.4 15-8 17-9 11-8 28-3 23-2 10 29-5 30-7 | 8 
13-4 28-8 eed ee ee 41 15-1 29 11-6 31 27 12 27-4 29-9 | 9 
15-8 Da Let Lh saeco Fels teeegs ake 47 17-1 20 13-2 28-5 24-8 11 29-6 31-7 |10 
18 DAS wher Rk sae ||. «ete. ae 37-5 20 17-7 11-4 23-7 19-4 10b 25-6 29-6 |11 
14-8 28-3 19-7 9-0 50-0 17-2 17-6 11-7 27-6 24-0 10-2 23-8 26-1 
12.4. 27-5 15 Sy mp lento, ae 15-5 19-9 11 28-9 24-5 11 22-5 26-3 |12 
14-7 Sic5e So hace 10 50 18 17-2 11-6 27-4 24-6 11 23 25-6 |13 
18 25 sap ee his fay 8 Ones Uy ee 19 18-6 14-5 28-9 25-8 l1l-la | 23-4 26-1 |14 
Le Pee CF) Gear ae Se ie eines De Re aaa 3 ee li ok ee 14-2 11-1 26-1 22-4 9 25 26-5 |15 
15 SO). oh |e eae he the ce ies ee. sce MMMROP. iliac Meretesare 17-6 12-6 25-9 22-5 I S| ae aaa 26-6 |16 
rit TABOR ol Rs Be sal ee Oak. cel... Sc od in Mesos tee stototosale 14-8 11-1 27-8 25-1 9 26 25-8 |17 
15 50. Tipe ees AR eee. elie tae, ool MEOL of emacs of 15-4 12 23-7 20-2 9 23-2 26-4 |18 
13-8 28-9 22-2 8 50 18-3 22-9 10-6 30-4 25-5 |11-12 24-8 26-6 |19 
ee: AGU ie epee 10 50 15-3 17-5 10-8 29-6 25-5 11 23 25-1 |20 
17-0 25-0 20-5 9-6 56-9 17-6 27-7 10-6 26-7 22-6 11-4 24-9 26-9 
16-5 27-9 18-3 13-7 60 17-2 28-5 10-4 28-7 26 12 24-4 26-6 |21 
A: Dh an. 25 25 SoSH (eS oad. os ile 25-9 9-8 25-5 21-5 11 24 25-8 |22 
15 22-5 17-5 ROL at Wao Ree, 15-7 24-2 10-4 25-5 21-5 11 22-8 25-1 123 
i0ka 23 LOY Wee mec 0 Rg Pee ae 16:5 24-9 10-5 26-1 23-3 10 26 26-3 |24 
RRR AE A es 53 Oe) RRR eee eet che Ne Bie ore cua flare Mec woe (pate stabemoreee 25-8 11 22-4 20-2 11 24-4 26-3 |25 
ES Rhett hae, eller CIO Me ees tk B20 Pleo oe 29 10-4 27-6 24 11 26-5 27-7 |26 
oe ieee pe me, 15 Roe. Me [sah ee 28-8 9-9 23-4 19-8 11 25-3 27-5 |27 
16-9 26-4 23-6 15-7 60 19-3 32 10-7 28-2 23-1 12 25-2 27-2 |28 
LoL ea rae are 25 ‘eae CR coe 16 28-3 10-7 27-5 24-2 12 25 27-1 |29 
Seite 1) 6-Oke at) sinclar ees G6...) SIT TNS Sagas 27-3 10-5 27-5) jadensees 12 26 27-2 |30 
18-5 28-7 24.9) |aoVbo. &! GANGS 8 eae So eaeame [ah Py 31-5 10-3 28-8 25-9 12 25-5 27-6 |31 
Ui a eee tee OC Le ee Se ee Poe ete aol 10 24-2 19-7 11 25 26-5 |32 
sR el (Or Gh e as tee cet Nea SLRS Maat, 21-7 30-6 10-2 24-5 20-1 1 eA ee oe 27-1 |33 
pS) ae aes ae 1.7 fori inet fee te ce ne 15 25-6 10-5 24-4 19-1 11 25-7 26-7 |34 
20 AAT be) Ea hc ee ee kde oi eee cL a 18-5 27-2 10 24-9 21-9 11 23-8 26-5 |35 
BUS. 4 AA Ae., £2 eR ee ee TS, ci iN eMelecars 5| acme tie oe 25-5 10-5 23-4 19-3 11 25 27-4 |36 
OER 30 is RAMS Oe aac oid 16-7 29-6 10-1 24-6 20-9 11 24 26-5 |37 
12-5 20 18-5 6 50 17-5 32-5 10 25-5 22-1 11 24-3 26-1 |38 
13 26 AP Ih ee Se ee ee 18-3 33-1 10-5 25-5 23-4 11 26-5 28 =—«|39 
SOR DP ee Se Ste eee Aiea ete een at BERo Ts Ma 22 27-7 9-8 22-9 19 11 26 26-1 |40 
15 24-2 25 5 60 16 29-6 10-5 26-3 21 1 a | 25-8 |41 
OPES Ul eae 25 PRG AL [ee PIS o.cie iene a cuals  ltore Maan orate 33-3 11-3 26 22 11 26-3 26-7 |42 
SO ares eG aa al mame Liew Le, tL os ead 26-8 10-9 23 21-2 11 25 27-4 143 
20 D5. oils. Meee eo eee Oo 20 26-8 10-7 80-3) lace cses 12 23 27-4 |44 
Brads RP be sae, eso Se Saiee a... PRY, ee 26-8 12-2 31-2 27 1S 0 Seether! 27-5 |45 
Oe Ah eeas Me ees tc os eh Bin: one 55 16 18-7 12-9 32-5) \nees2 eee 5 mre Ay ars 28-7 |46 
20 20:7 ie. easels: eee e 67-5 20-7 25-5 12-6 32-1 27-7 14 26 26-5 |47 
AERP. 40 Moe te we ESOS oe aM ele. Be .o a Sea Shs 26-4 11-1 29-8 27 12 22 26-7 |48 
ONS 5) | 8. 844 BSH UES MAES os ae 17-4 25-1 10-1 29-6 23-6 Tis > «aie 26-9 |49 
18 25 195th: Soe. a! 50 17-2 26-1 10-6 29-4 24-8 11 25 27-6 |50 
20-5 25-3 PETG |S eee Oko. Bee sant 17-1 25-9 10.2 23-3 19-2 10-5 21-0 25-1 
20-5 26-1 HONS S| ac Mel ec ese 17-6 30 9-8 24-9 21-8 Tas +ccln eee 24-7 |51 
Ba We 2 25-5 22 AMOS Glee 8 16-5 21-8 10-6 21-7 16-6 10 21 25-4 |52 
21-3 23-9 11-1 AS Sileo woo. 18-8 19-6 9.2 21-1 16-8 10-8 22-2 26-0 
22-5 25-8 11-3 1 OG ee Pee 18-8 17-5 9-3 24-5 19-1 11 20-3 25-1 |53 
17-5 21-7 ORS See Ba. es od 19-3 19 9.2 17-1 14-8 10 22-7 26-8 |54 
21 23 -2 TOS Ss obs PE Bose 17 19-2 9-1 22-6 17-8 ll 21-8 25-6 |55 
24-2 24-8 12 15 wes S css 20 22-6 9-1 20-3 15-6 11 23-8 26-4 |56 
21-6 23-6 12-6 16-°G6)12. 8.22: 20-8 22-9 9-9 22-9 17-4 10-8 21-0 26-5 
22-5 O25 Se Ue AR | ct lad 22-5 19-7 10-3 21-5 18-2 11 19-6 26-6 |57 
22-5 D5. 2 UU eae. MRS Ap eae eee 20-7 20-7 10 22-5 18-1 10 21 28° +58 
21-2 22-9 15-3 TG. BA eh eee 21 22-8 10-1 22-2 16-8 11 22-1 25-6 |59 
20-7 22-8 12-5 THES 9 Soe: ok 20 27-3 9-3 23-5 18 11 20-4 25-6 |60 
21-2 23-8 TOG SSE ANS. Stes ag 19-8 23-9 9-7 20-1 15-9 11 22 26-5 |61 
17-8 22-1 13-2 14:0 tle ose 21-9 24-6 11-3 26-4 22-2 11-7 25-6 29-1 
23-5 25 14 19) Gt Rees Ss 23-3 21 10-7 27 22-3 lib 27 28-3 |62 
21-5 25 12 Oca Rite ee tee 23-5 18-5 10 SARS |\aa ee tee 12-5a | 25 29 63 
22-7 25-8 13-5 Out Ue sce 23 -5 29-8 10-9 OGsO Wises one 12-5a ae eee 28-9 |64 
14-6 TS Sts eres. S| ee 16-8 20-9 10-8 24-7 21-2 10 25 28-8 |65 
14-1 1 Nae ae TIO os Hesketh Ree 17-9 28-3 12 25-6 22-4 10 24 28-9 |66 
13 PANES ie aS ee TTBS \ bea ee 19-3 29-3 11-3 25-6 21-7 12 24-1 28-9 |67 
15 DD ts nee HOM Ookla weer sere aes <8 27-6 12 26-6 22-5 lla 28-5 29-9 |68 
pean M(t tae a ht SNES |b CARE seer eae: 22-7 21-5 12-7 30-3 23-3 14 Sacern cee 30-3 |69 
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= o 3S Canned Vegetables 
& = tei ae ore - g ; 
g a aot) Ca a ir a) nie 
oe inate gent fac ga | ¢2 /32 | ES |e. 
LOCALITY aw =| = S gAT on hs FS x ax ae ag 
“2. & Se i| geo | & mos S | gt ore 2 
ie Qa: 2 a om (o} aL ee 8aS San Be Fam 
2 oro ee | Sau | oe han oe | eS - | B85] eco 
gy Oo, ay | FSP] OF i 2a abel die cei 
2@ | 828) 32 | 888/38 | $3 | 82 | 888) g8s | as 
So ~Q oat fy oa} fom & mn Ay oO 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 24-5 6-7a| 17-4 3-5 5-3 8-9 11-1 13-1 11-7 11-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 24-1 71 18-7 3-8 5-2 8-5 13-0 13-9 11-7 10-9 
iSovaneyee .) --, . Reveres ee 23-8 |6-7-7-3 19-1 3-7 5-2 7:6 12-4 13-1 11-1 11-1 
2—New Glasgow. . ).j.c... Sicles.s 24-5 16-7-7-3 18-7 3-8 5 9-3 14-4 13-6 11-3 10-4 
S-pambenst: .... ee. hae 23-3 7-3 19 3-8 5-1 8-4 12 13-6 11-9 10-4 
AS alitaxe®, 2. See eee 24-7 |6-7-8 18-7 3-8 5-4 9-6 13-7 13-9 12 11-4 
OS WINGSOR.. <i TER OL ee 23-6 7-3f 18-7 4 5-3 8 13 14-8 11-8 11-2 
OS Truromeme -t5.... ae eae 24-8 6-7 18-1 3-8 5-3 8-3 12-4 14-2 11-9 10-8 
7—P.E.L.—Charlottetown......... 24-2 7:3 18-3 3-6 5-3 8-4 13-6 13-2 12-5 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 24-9 7-5 18-5 3-6 5-4 8-7 14-0 13-7 11-9 11-5 
$—Moncetone |... aoe ot 24-7 8 19-1 3-7 5-7 9-5 14 13-6 12 11-9 
Q—canhwonn:..... 2h ct mes 27-4 6-7-3 19-3 3-5 5-6 9-5 14-2 13-7 11-3 10-9 
10-—Fredericton...... nf. eae 23-8 7:3 18-1 3-7 5-3 8-5 13°8 14-1 12-2 11-6 
f1-—Bathurstt 2)... gan oo Ree 23-8 8f 17-5 3-6 5 HPD Vee Ge. 13-3 12-2 11-7 
Quebec (average)................... 21-7 5-4 15-0 3-6 5-1 8-2 10-9 11-7 10-9 10-6 

I2—Ouebecks ..... ero ee 24-7 |5-9-5b 16-6 3-8 5-5 8-9 11-6 11-9 11-2 11 
i3-Vhree Rivers... 4:30 acRobe 22-2 5-3 14-2 4 5 7-9 12-3 12-5 11 10-7 
14-—Sherbrooke...0..0... 0.8.58... 22-8 5-3 14-1 3-4 5-7 8-1 11-1 12-1 10-9 10-9 
la OTel) eel: : ae ae ee 21-8 4.7 14-8 3-4 5 7-1 10 12 10-8 10-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe 19-8 4 14-3 3 5-3 9-1 li-1 10-7 11-1 10-7 
iv-—Ot. JOnNS? 6s. ee ee. 20-1 |4-7-5-3 15-7 3-6 D 8 10-2 11-4 10-5 10-7 

18—Thetford Mines 20 5-3 14-5 3-9 4.7 8 10-4 11-3 11-1 11 
19 Montreale 4... eee Ree 22-2 |5-3-6-7 15-6 3-7 4-9 8-7 10-1 11-4 10-6 10-1 
740] 6 BT ae, ae ee Se Oe 21-9 |5-3-6-7 14-8 3-6 5-1 8-4 11-6 11-8 10-6 10-4 
Ontario (average)................... 24-2 6-2 16-2 3-3 5-2 $-3 11-6 12-5 11:3 10-8 
Zl—Ottawase 3. -: ese) ape 22-9 6-7 15-8 3-8 5-3 9-6 11-5 12-5 10:7 10-4 
22-—Broekvillley..:2..6 5 eee 20-5 6 13-4 3-8 5-1 8-9 10-7 11-8 10-7 10-1 
23-—Kingstont-| ss 5s koe 21-5 |5-3-6-7 14-8 3-4 5 9-1 10-4 12-7 10-9 10-1 
24——Pellevillex:,:< . hed eel 21-6 5-3 15-8 3-1 5 8-7 10-8 11-8 10-8 10-1 

25—Peterborough.................. 23-9 |5-3-6-7 16-9 3:3 5 9-6 11-3 11-8 11-2 11 
26—Oshawanest oo 5. ee hae! 24-1 |4-7-6-7 19 3-3 5 8-8 10-6 12-6 11-2 10-3 
2(-—Orillignee ss) ae i 24-1 5-3 14-6 3-1 4.9 9-3 10-9 12-6 11-6 11-4 
23 LOTOntO we bos: we. ae ea 26-2 6-7 16-5 3-1 5-1 8-9 10:3 12-1 11-1 10-6 
29—Niagara Palls...:..50..055.... 24-9 |5-3-6-7 16-5 3-2 5-2 9-2 10-5 12-3 10-5 10-1 
30-—St. Catharines. s............) 24-6 6-7 15-2 3-2 5 9-5 10-7 12 10-5 10-2 
ol- Hamilton hss oer st ae 27-5 6-6-7 16-4 3-5 5 9-1 10-2 12-1 10-8 10-5 
32—Brantiord ss: a4.. hee 24-9 |5-3-6-7 16-5 3-4 5 9-8 10-8 12-4 it 10-1 
$3—Galtc:ycccb oa ener teh oe 26-4 6-7 16-6 3 4.9 9-5 10-7 12-3 10-9 10-5 
34— Guelph $2 #0555 9::. 0.5 8b.. 26-8 6 “16 3 5-1 9-4 11 12-7 11 10-3 
30—aKitchener bis). ec. ol oe. 25-9 |5-3-6-7 15-2 3-1 4-9 9-6 10-9 12-6 11-3 10-9 
30. WVOOdSbOCKs. . ). ee 4: oye 23-1 6 15 2-8 4-7 9-3 9-9 12-3 11-7 10-9 
of SS tratlonde thie ed BS... 0 24 5-3 15-7 2-8 5-3 9-6 10-3 12 11-1 10-5 
SS HONGON Et ie a5 BH ao ls eee 23-9 6-7 17-2 3-2 5 9-2 11-1 12-3 10-9 10-4 
39st. Thomas..-2far.. dhe 24-3 15-3-6-7 20 3 5 9-7 12-2 11-4 11-4 11-3 
20— Chatham: 05 eb. 1. eee! 24 5-3 16-9 3 5 8-7 10-8 12-7 11-3 10-7 
A Wii sO iss aes A ee 23-9 |5-3-6-7 14-8 2-9 5 9-1 10-2 11-7 11-5 10-7 
42——Sarnian @@ 023. . bis. 0. eee 25-7 |5-3-6-7 16-9 3 5 8-6 11-5 12-8 afi 10-5 
43—Owen Sound...........s..06.., 24-7 |5-3-6 15-7 3 5-3 9-4 11-3 12-5 10-5 10-3 
44——Nornth Baye. s229e oe 24 6-7f 15-2 3-8 5-6 9-6 10-9 13-1 12 11-9 
40 Sud OUPy.. Mes ages 8 ee 22-6 6-7 14-5 3-6 5-8 8-5 12-6 13-6 11-6 11-2 

40— Cobalt, Wei eteic alee 25-6 6-7 14-5 4 6 9-4 12 14-7 13-4 13 
Aa MMS» boo. < koe oo New 22-8 6-7 14-5 3-9 6 9-8 11-1 13-2 12-2 11-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 24-2 6-7 16-5 3-6 5-2 9-5 12-9 13-1 12-5 12-1 
49—-Port Arthurs.) ss 44 ee 23-4 | 6-6-7 20-7 3-6 5-3 9-6 10-6 12-5 11-4 10-6 

o0=—Hort Williamoc;45 5.4.4. 5a oe 23-9 6-6-7 17-2 3-6 5-3 9-2 11-3 12-3 11-5 il 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-3 7-0 15-4 3-7 5-4 9-8 10-5 14-6 12-6 11-6 
DA WINNER Leo 2c aes sho Be 25-9 | 6-4-8 14-8 3-6 5-4 9-4 10:3 13-7 11-8 11-2 
b2—Brandonwy.,t:53 .- aes. by. ee 24-7 |6-4-7-1 16 SOP 5-4 10-2 10-7 14-2 12-1 11-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 25-§ 6-9 19-6 3-6 5-8 9-4 11-5 14-9 13-0 12-6 
OS Orie brad eerie: 4-5 ape Om Zo 6-4-7-2 20-1 3-7 6-8 9-1 11-4 14-4 12-6 12-3 
o4—Prince-Allbert::: ae... 4:4.4000." 23-2 6-4 18-4 3-6 6 9-5 12-2 15-4 13-6 13-4 
DD OASKAKOON. © 2s: 9425 bs, eee 23-3 dee, 20-4 3:6 5-2 9-6 1142 15 12-8 12-4 
ob—- Moose Jaws. .4¢5-4.5.400 4 23-9 7-2 17-2 8-5 5 9-2 11-1 14-9 12-8 12-2 
Alberta (average)................... 23-1 7-8 28-8 3-7 5-5 9-2 li-0 15-2 13-1 12-4 
o/—Medicine: Hat... an ocdsa. nee 29 8 20-7 3-6 5-5 9-3 11-6 15-9 12-9 12-4 
68=—Drumibheller.:-.cAn-. ict. ne.n 27-5 | 7-1-8 21 3-8 5-4 9-4 10-7 15:5 13-3 12-5 
59—Hdmontons....-ann 644. ee 24-1 7-2-8 19-8 8-5 5-5 8-7 11-6 14-9 12-9 12-4 
GO-—Calgary.e-.. <, oee-. doe: 28-9 8 26-1 3-7 5-7 9-3 10-7 15-5 14 12-7 

61—_Dethbridges:. + en. id eet 26-2 8 20-7 O30 Alea 9-5 10-6 14-9 12-5 12 
British Columbia (average)......... 27-1 8-5 20-7 3-8 5-9 8-1 9-0 13-9 12-7 12-5 
O2-BP Tne mee sk ire ae ede he 25 8 21-3 3-8 5-7 8-1 10 14 12-9 12-7 

GS=SINGISON: per. siocieerwerts bok. ee 26-3 9 21-3 4-] 6 8-8 9 15 15 15 
C4 ralli sas ae ee ee 25-7 9 21-5 3-6 5-8 8-6 9-5 14 13-8 13-8 
65—New Westminster.............. 27-2 8-8-5 18-6 3-7 5-2 7-7 8-7 13-1 11-4 11-1 
OC Vancouver ss saksniecd ee 26-6 | 8-8-5 19-9 3-5 5-7 7-6 8-5 12-6 11-4 10-7 
OF 16 CO Bite 2 oa.<iee. cdc, Se 29 8 20 3-7 6 8-3 8-7 14-1 12 11-4 
OSS NABATINGS bce see's dee ae ee 29-5 8 20-4 3-5 6 8 8-2 13-7 12-2 11-8 
69——Pringe Rupert.p-¢ eo. 4/ 5. eee 27-1 9-10 22-6 4-2 6-5 7:7 9-5 14-6 13-1 13-6 




















a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
c. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs., other bags 15, 25, 50,75 or 100lbs._ d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
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: Potatoes (c) Apples 5 
Stl ae] Goad os [et | ee 
6 ot e — ce} = S § ia 
E 6 & 2 Eel) aie ldo e 7 Ee =P Og s 
- . ts : od ao om oo 5. o> = S or =~ 
ma oO -: Q ro) m ky ® 2 eas o° mo a. 
oe e| AS a 3 San 845 re tec of 2.0 Bk EFS fee 
| go S = °g-8 ba -2 | aSs| 2 25 = © a i 
oe | Bg =| = HPaeR Sterl Be | eso |) 08 ae ee lee a 
oo | 29 Rs ok aNo ea iB 7 =e qo ES 
ase ge 8 5 go > pa a oC 5 a. aa Se 6m 
AQ ‘.) aw py fy ca ay 6S 'é) eS o) = o 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7:3 5-5 | 1-$41d) 33-4 22-8 14-9 11-5 16-8 15-6 §1-3 16-1 51-4 43-6 
7:3 6-9 | 1-563 28-0 19-3 13-8 12-8 16-6 15-6 46-3 16-2 54-6 47-2 
6-9 il 1-703 29-9 24-7 13-5 11-9 15-7 14-8 4] 16-3 60 44.4) 1 
7-3 7:7 1-791 30-Si).. J. B88 13-7 14-2 16-4 15-1 45 15-2 45 48-4 | 2 
7 6-8 | 1-057 20528 eee 13-5 11-7 16-7 15-2 50 14-3 55 47-7 | 3 
7-5 5-9 1-74 30-9 18 14-2 12-8 17-3 17-3 45-7 17-2 54-7 47-2 | 4 
8 8-2 | 1-682 30 12-5h'.. 3.8: 8. 13-3 17-3 EGC PE a ee 17-3 59 49-7| 5 
7 5-7 | 1-403 26-4 22 13-9 13-1 16-2 15 49-7 16-9 53-6 45-7 | 6 
6-8 6-4 | 1-278 22-1 16051. 4.853% 12-7 17-2 5: 38 | Ree & Heme. 18 <Qyi|\e es 48-8 | 7 
7-2 U1) 1-453 25-4 19-6 14-4 11-6 17-1 15-1 52-3 16-1 58-7 48-3 
7-3 6-5 | 1-136 19-8 18-7 14-8 12-4 17-5 15-1 50 17-3 See 51-9 | 8 
Gok 7-3 | 1-587 28-9 18-7 14 11-9 16-8 14-7 58 15-8 58-3 48 9 
7-2 7-3 | 1-419 25-6 21-4 14-7 11 1% 14-5 49 15-6 54-7 46-7 |10 
7 7-1 1-67 VCERS IAB oe 14 11 17 16; Riese Rees. 15-7 63 46-7 |11 
7:3 5-1 | 1-597 29-0 26-1 13-7 11.9 16-8 15-4 49-6 16-1 54-8 42-6 
8 4-8 | 1-664 31-3 25 14-2 12-9 17-6 15-1 51-4 16-8 56-1 44.9 |12 
7-2 5-1] 1-823 32-2 24-5 14-1 11-2 16-1 16 50-6 17 57-7 44.2 |13 
7-7 5-2 1-758 30-3 29-2 13-5 12 17-1 15-6 46-2 17-2 56-7 43-3 |14 
7-4 5-2 1-168 22-4 23 12-8 10-9 15-7 15-1 48-7 15-6 50 42-4 |15 
6-8 5-3 1-448 4 DA. silo aa 13-9 12-4 17-2 15-2 50 16 49-7 40-5 |16 
6-7 Sob ly 1287 DAS: |e 14-3 12-7 17-3 15-7 50-8 14-3 60 43-2 |17 
7 4-8 | 1-904 33-3 27-5 13-2 11-5 17-8 15 55 167i aceon 44.3 |18 
7:2 5 1-76 3h 25 13 11-4 15-8 14-2 48-4 16-1 53-8 39-7 |19 
7:8 5-4 1-559 28-1 28-2 14-2 12 16-4 16-3 45-2 15-3 54 41 29 
7-0 6-0 | 1-940 33-6 23-2 14-8 11-6 16-8 15-7 48-6 15-4 50-4 41-6 
7-3 6-1 1-81 33-1 31-7 15 11-6 16-8 17-1 48-5 16 54-8 41-5 |21 
7-2 5-9 | 1-723 28-7 25 12-5 11-9 16 14-6 45 14-8 55-6 41-4 |22 
6-6 5-8 | 1-768 29-2 24-9 13 11-8 16-8 15-4 46 15-1 47-1 40-6 |23 
if 5-6 1-631 28-5 7A Ss La ap ae 11-7 17-1 15-1 41 15-4 50 39-9 |24 
6-5 5-7 1-582 27-7 VATE > | oe ae 11-4 17-7 14-6 53-3 15-5 50-8 40-2 |25 
6-6 3-8 9 12765 BOS Ze st. See. Bok 12-3 17-2 Th: CIARA See 15 55 41-6 |26 
7-5 5-8 | 1-76 30-9 Whey | See eae 10-7 16 15-3 44 15 51-7 40-6 |27 
6-4 5-3 | 1-984 33-2 23 15 10-9 16-4 15 58-5 15 50-7 40-6 |28 
7-1 6-7 2-014 34 DU ie ee mee 11-4 16-8 15-9 44.3 14-7 51-7 43-2 |29 
6-8 6-4 1-968 CAMB) ...1. Reteellt- at. te o 11-7 15-7 16-2 54 14-6 44.3 40-6 |30 
ft 5-9 | 1-782 34. Sal... omee veel. ee. 11-5 16-8 15-1 42.7 14-8 43-5 DOES 1 
6:8 6-5 1-763 8 Tle eh B®. 12-5 17 15-1 48-7 14-9 60 40-9 |32 
6-7 6-4 1-757 Sills NMI «cot. eee 15 11-7 178 14-9 4] 14-5 53 40-9 |33 
7-3 6-9 1-691 29-4 SO) Relient: eee il 15-8 15 46 15-2 48 40-5 |34 
7-4 6-4 1-581 28-9 20 Beli do See: 12-2 17-7 15-3 42-5 BD: toes Se eR 40-6 |35 
6-7 5-3 1-676 28-2 Deep alith. 3. 10-5 16-2 14-7 40-3 15-4 42 39 36 
7-4 4-1 1-728 20) GAl aie st Salto Mente 11-2 16-7 16-2 42-7 15-4 54 40-6 |37 
6-9 6 1-838 31-2 20: 2 alice). 48 11-8 16-8 14-7 40-7 14-7 49-8 40-7 |38 
6-7 5-9 | 2-096 35-1 7450 ee ae 11-7 16-8 15-4 46-2 16-8 47-5 41-4 |39 
6-1 6-7 1-944 33-4 OO; ule. we 11-8 16-1 15 45 15-1 53 41-9 |40 
6-4 7-1 | 2-06 33-1 19261... 9-9, ee 11-7 14-7 15-5 39 14-9 45 40-6 41 
7-4 4-7 1-972 34-4 iow ey yee 11-6 17-3 Rb) gprs oy er WG 4 ei 2, ee 40 42 
6-8 4-9} 1-683 29-9 20 EUR. LIN: 11-2 17 15 48 15 48 41-6 |43 
7-5 7-5 2-197 SS Mall «= te cS Se es ee 11-8 17-1 15-3 60 17 54-8 44-1 |44 
7-8 7-1 2-307 30.30 04... be 14-3 11-6 16-5 17-2 59-2 15 52 44-3 |45 
7-5 6:1 |e 2-531 7 | oe eee 18 12-5 17 17-2 61-2 16-8 52-5 47-5 |46 
7-7 6-7 2-266 Nai D aloha 16-6 12-6 18 18-3 64-4 16-7 51-1 44-7 |47 
7-6 5-4 2-339 3h1)on eee 15 11-6 17-1 15-3 52-9 16-4 51:3 43-8 |48 
7-4 5-7 2-612 77) ~| ee Re oe 14-7 11-4 17-5 17-5 53-2 15-1 45-9 42-6 |49 
7-2 5 2-371 A Tel. eas 13-7 11-5 17-2 17-3 53-1 14-9 47-5 43-9 |50 
7:9 5-2 1-886 8 yoy, ae Oe, 15-0 10-7 17-0 16-9 58-4 16-2 48-6 42-6 
7-9 by 1-912 SO OMlies sb. Sah 13-9 10-3 16-7 17-8 54-4 15-9 47-5 41-9 |51 
7-9 5-4 1-86 18a... Rome 16 date 17-2 15-9 62-3 16-4 49-7 43-3 |52 
7-3 4-4 2-621 Ie > te Bakls 15-5 10-8 16-2 15-8 58-6 16-8 51-5 46-9 
7-5 4.4 2-33 AQ Gil <4. Sates 14 10-9 16 14-7 60 16-4 50-3 46-9 |53 
7-8 4.4 1-417 YOR |Win Be 15-7 10-5 17-5 17-5 51 17-7 55-4 48-6 |54 
7:3 4-3 2-068 SZ Awl. ..t. oR 14-3 11-2 16-9 15-9 64 16-7 49-7 45-6 |55 
7:3 4-3 2-27 S65 fall. 4. #88 18 10-7 14-4 15 59-2 16-5 50-4 46-6 |56 
7:9 3-8 2-639 AS > Gils.) 15 pete 18-3 10-9 17-2 16-2 57-6 18.4 50-7 45-3 
8-2 3-7 2-664 AD Wail she oo tilesds Mote 11-1 16-7 15:5 58-1 19 53-8 45-1 |57 
8-2 3-7 3-14 AS cel... at. Sats 25 11:3 19 17 58 18-7 53-3 47-7 |58 
7:9 3-8 2-18 Se eee ice: 14-9 11-3 16-7 16-7 56-8 i 49 45 59 
7-5 3:3 2-89 AD< Swi oscte oi nett 15 9-7 17-6 15-5 55-9 19-4 48-3 45-4 |60 
7:5 4-5 2-62 7.7 ae Be ee, |e ee ll 16 16-2 59 7-7 49 44 61 
8-0 3:7 2-446 7) Oe 17-1 10-7 16-9 15-2 56-1 16-9 47-7 43-8 
8-7 2-1 2-904 ‘SyoTe (Sis Raat 18 11-8 17-2 15-8 58-8 18-4 54 47-5 |62 
9-2 3-4 A OLD. cha Bhs BHM +2 he Ste Ralls =. Pees 12-5 18-3 17 59-7 19 53-3 48 63 
8-8 3-9 2-36 D2 DBs 0 ches sSybll ier Be Bs 11:3 18-3 15-9 61 19-4 52-7 46-7 |64 
7-6 3-7 | 2-19 247/07 | eee Set 15 10-6 15-7 13-9 49-2 15-4 44.2 42-4 |65 
6-9 3-5 2-236 B79 Sahl. odode tls © Sees 9-4 16-1 13-9 50-7 14-7 41-6 38-5 |66 
7:3 4-2] 2-66 AS is Pal. osha do Re Se 9-7 17-5 13-8 57-9 14-9 42-3 39-7 |67 
7-8 4-5 2-20 OO* Oil. ste-Be a || Me eee 10-1 16-6 15-4 52-6 15-8 46-3 42-2 |68 
7-9 4-6 | 2-393 OJ Sa Wien Seeks 18-4 10 15-5 15-7 59-1 17-9 47-2 45-1 fg 
tere eens cm im mpeg i gmt SR CE STEEL TT IT LT LD, 
f. Grocers’ quotations. h. Formerly in bulk. i. Twenty-eight ounce can previously known as size 23. 


j. Some 17 ounce cans on sale; size 2 can previously quoted was 20 ounces. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
=) 4 
Sugar 3 £ 4 2 E 
; wey . fe a ao hy ce ok, 
B |S | gel g2|8./4F |e Te) pe gee 
LOCALITY J 3 |F ese) Bela | 83 | $b |-5 33 2a8 
#6] co | fs] Ee /B8S] az | 85/25) 6g | 3a | 88 | Bes 
34 — on ad ae — aitoles hee on 1S } afew 
ge) se |es| gk |888) 22 |e] Bas] $3] 8 |] 2 | 388 
Hm i) j=) om al/or a 4S = 2. ay ra Q mn =I mn 
GS |HReO le he > a | AS o D R < 
cents |} cents| cents} cents} cents} cents | cents] cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7-4) 7-21] 45-1 | 68-0 | 19-6 14-1 3-9 39-6 56-1 12-1 5-0 | 15-111b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-3 7-1 | 52-2 | 68-2 | 19-3 9- 3-9 46-5 56-6 12-4 5-0 | 17-000 
PSVGNOY Fhe new soi So: 7-1 6-8 | 48-4 | 68 20-1 10-3 3-2 46-4 56 12-3 BM sete Set Mecscrers 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-2 7 56-4 | 68-2 | 21-2 9-7 | 4-4 51-6 58-2 13 Tile atte ire oes 
3—Amberst...hoc.. +e fee 7-3 6-9 | 51-2 | 71 18-2 9-3 4-6 41-6 60-8 11-8 De le coh edt Sarees 
FARM AK 6. els» os ole Sere 7:3 7-4 | 50-7 | 67-1 | 21-5 9-8 3-9 52-4 52-9 12-8 5-1 |16-50-17-50 
G— Windsor. eis... side 7°3 7-2 | 54-7 | 67-5 | 17 9 4-3 42-7 53-3 12-3 BiG Ob densa. 
GS ETUbOsees. oct. ce «ee 7-4 7-1 | 51-9 | 67-5 | 18 10 3-2 44.5 58-5 12-2 De Wuls tld otras 
7.—P.E.I—Charlottetown| 7-1 6-7 | 55-0 | 67-5 | 19-1 13-8 | 3-2 48-4 60-0 12-8 5-0 17-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-5 7-3 | 52-9 | 68-0 | 18-5 10-9 | 4-2 43-8 59-4 12-0 5-1 | 16-250 
S—Monctonew.:. acnck de 8 7-3 7-1 | 56-3 | 68-6 | 19-1 10-3 3-7 44 64-4 12-2 5-2 16-00g 
9—Saint John........... 7-4 7-2 | 49-8 | 67-9 | 18-8 10-6} 4-6 44 60 12-4 5-1 16-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-5 7-4 | 51-5 | 66-5 | 17-7 11-7 | 3-5 42-7 60-5 11-9 515) Bl AR oe eet eet 
11-=Bathurst.o0.. . 05... a4 7-9 7-4 | 54 69 18-3 10-8 | 4-9 44.5 52-5 11-4 LG fal bali Be. 2 Iota oR 
Quebec (average).......... 7-2 6-9 | 43-2 | 72-3 | 20-5 13-4 | 3-7 41-6 57-2 10-7 5-0 14-917 
12—Quebece............... 7°3 7 44.1 | 77-7 | 20-3 15-5 | 4 41-1 58-5 11-5 5 14-75 
13—Three Rivers........ 7-5 7 45 78-8 | 22 14-4| 4-4 43-2 60 10-8 5 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... ten | Ot 41-2 | 75 20-1 13-1 3-5 43-2 54-6 10-4 5 15-50 
TS—=SOre ise wi S 00a cette 7 6-8 | 41-1 | 66-6 | 21-2 10-5 | 3-7 40 57-7 10 OG acto Ne ker ecotays 
16—St. Hyacinthe........| 7-1 6-9 | 45-4 | 68-1 | 21-4 138-5 | 4-1 38-8 60 10-7 5 14-00 
Hie Ob, J QNNSE hare. cters ot 7-2] 6-9 | 37-2 | 68 17-2 13-7 | 3-8 40 56 10-2 | oe Ba: Ge 
18—Thetford Mines.......| 7-1 6-6 | 44-3 | 70-1 | 20-8 13 3-2 40 60-7 11-2 al ee BA eee 
19—Montreal............. 7 6-7 | 46-4 | 72-7 | 19-6 14-1 3-3 44-6 57-5 10-9 4-9 15-00 
QPL Ul tect seste « «vs oloakets 7-2 7 44-1 | 73-6 | 22-1 12-7 | 3-6 43-1 49-8 10-8 4-9 15-25 
Ontario (average).......... 7-3 ZL | 44-3 | 70-6 | 19-5 11-9/| 3-8 39-0 53-6 11-7 4-9 | 14-608 
21—Ottawa............. 7-1 6-9 | 46-2 | 71-7 | 19-5 1332) |: 3-3 43-8 59 10-8 4-9 15-25 
22—Brockville........... i 6-8 | 43-1 | 67-5 | 18-9 11-6 | 4 36-5 64 10 4-9 15-00 
23— Kingston... «te aes 7 6-9 | 41-4 | 63-8 | 17-6 11-5 | 3-6 38-3 56-4 11-7 5-1 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7-4 7-1 | 46-2 | 66-5 | 17-5 10-6 | 3-8 37-6 48-3 11-8 5 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7-3 | 7-2 | 45-6 | 69-4 | 19-7 12-9 | 4-3 42-7 60 12 5-1 15-00 
26—Oshawa............-. 7-4 7-2 | 43-2 | 68-5 | 20-2 10-6 | 4-6 35-2 55-2 12-2 4-9 14-00 
Dis Or ae She 3.6 och. 3 7-1 ul 40-9 | 72-5 | 20-8 10 3-4 34-4 56 11-2 4-8 14-50 
29 —=TFOLONTOR Aes csc este sod 7:3 7 45-8 | 69-4 | 16-8 11-4} 3-8 43 54-2 11-3 4-9 13-00 
29— Niagara Falls........ 7-4 7-2 | 37 70-7 | 19-2 11-7 | 3-9 37-7 62 11-7 4-7 13-25g 
30—St. Catharines........| 7:3 7-1 | 43-8 | 72 19 11-3 4.2 38-8 40 11-5 5-1 13-75g 
31—Hamilton............ 7-1 vi 42-1 | 65-7 | 18-8 10-8 | 3-5 38-1 44-8 10-7 4-7 13-50 
32—Brantford............ 7-1 7 46-8 | 70-8 | 18-8 10-8 | 3-9 38-7 54-3 10-5 5 14-00 
Bo—=Galbisoccidesonwnse« 3 7-3 7 45-1 | 67-7 | 19-6 12 3-8 40-1 60-6 11-5 4-9 14-00 
34—Guelph............... 7-3 7-1 | 45-1 | 68-7 | 18-3 10-3 3-6 38-5 48-6 11-5 5 14-50 
35— Kitchener............ 7-3] 7-2 | 41-5 | 72-9 | 18-6 11-1 3-4 41 47-2 11-5 4-5 13-50 
36—Woodstock........... 7-2 | 7-1 | 46-6] 71-2 | 20-2 10 3-7 34 49 10-9 5-2 13-50 
3/—Stratford............. 7-4 7-2 | 43-6] 70-1] 18-8 10-7} 3-5 41-3 44 11-8 5-3 14-00 
38=-hondona, 6 ..i..n o0! 7:3 7-2 | 41-9 | 70-6 | 17 10-9 3-2 37-5 52-2 10-9 4.9 14-50g 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7:3 7-1 | 47-1 | 75-7 | 18-8 12 4-1 41-5 53-3 11-7 5-2 14-00g 
40—Chatham............ 7-6 7-3 | 42-3 | 71-5 | 17-4 11-4 4 39-9 60 11-2 4-7 14-00g 
41—Windsor.............. ogi a 43-4 | 69-4 | 18-9 11-1 3-2 43-9 47-5 10 4-8 12-50g 
A2—Sarnia.s.. cc .eeece dae 7-5 7:3 | 48-4 | 772 18-5 10-8 | 3-8 37-6 54-1 11-2 4-8 14-50g 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7°3 7-2 | 50-9 | 75-7 | 19-7 10 3-8 29-5 50-7 12-3 5-3 14-50 
44—North Bay........... 7-7 7-1 | 52-8 | 76 22-8 14-3 4-8 40 53-3 13-6 4-9 15-00 
45—Sudbury............. 7:5 7-3 | 43-2 | 69-8 | 21 14-2] 4-4 40 56-7 13-7 4-8 16-50 
46—Cobalt............... 7:8 7-7 | 47-8 | 72-5 | 21 15 4-4 40 60 13-5 5 18-50 
47—Timmiins............. 7°5 7-4 | 42-7 | 73-6 | 22 15 4 38 51 14-3 5 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 7-1 7-2 | 41-9 | 72-9 | 20-8 14-2] 4-1 40-4 51° 13 5-4 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7:3 7-2 | 43-9 | 67-8 | 22-5 15 3 40 56 12-1 4-8 15-50 
50—Fort William......... 7-5 7-2 | 42-2 | 67-3 | 20-8 13 4-3 42 59-6 11-7 4-7 15-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-0 | 7-8 | 42-1] 61-5 | 20-3 14:9 | 3-5 34-1 57-6 12-8 5-3 | 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 8 7-8 | 41-2 | 60-4 | 19-4 13-9 3-6 35-5 58-3 12-2 5-5 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 8 7-7 | 43 62-6 | 21-1 15-8 | 3-3 32-7 56-8 13-4 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-2 | 8-2 | 42-3 | 63-0 | 20-6 19-2 | 3-8 36-8 57-6 13-7 bo. Bing cen caecc 
53 —Regina.¥. 2h wesc: 7-9 7-9 | 41-4 | 62-2 | 19-3 16-3a} 3-1 37-5 58-2 13-1 SF? Bin ota eee Sets opens 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-8 8-6 | 40-1 | 63-5 | 21-3 21-2a| 4-5 35-5 56-8 14-5 BB hadi. sor ns 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-1 8-1 | 48-6 | 63-5 |} 19-8 20-6 | 3-4 38 56-5 13-5 O Tiilaishete cee seus's «igi 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8 8 44 62-8 | 22 18-7a] 4-2 36-2 58-7 13-5 Him il (Bog deepaaran 
Alberta (average).....45.: 7-9 | 7-9 | 42-5 | 61-8 | 18-9 18-8 | 3-9 36-9 58-4 13-8 5-0 |... .- eee eee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-1 7-8 | 38-6 | 63-1 | 18-3 23a 4.2 43-6 59 13-8 5 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7:9 8 41-7 | 63-3 | 19-3 19-3a] 4-5 34 60 14-2 i heg: (Oe ees SO 
59—Eidmonton........... 7-8 7-8 | 46-5 | 60-4 | 19-2 17a 3-9 35-8 57-1 13-8 4-9 g 
60—Calgary.............. 7-8 7-9 | 44-1 | 60-5 | 18-5 17-2a) 3-6 32-9 55-8 13-4 5-1 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-9 8-1 | 41-5 | 61-5 | 19 17-7a| 3-1 38 60 13-8 BSE sv jevcke Me ane ctaie 
British Columbia (aver.).| 7-3 7-2 | 43-8 | 61-6 | 20-2 22-2 4-3 35-4 58-9 12-5 Boe VATS Shei 5 sees 
62—Pernie.e (pec het 8 8 44.2 | 62 16-5 25a 4-4 33-3 60 13-9 6 Ds Be eae 
SF Meleon. occu Fos 7-6 7-9 | 47-3 | 66-7 | 23-7 25a 3-9 30 60 14 B Sains os eee 
OPT). Pe ok, 8 7-2 7-1 | 44-2 | 63-5 | 21-4 24-3a] 5-2 34-3 56-9 13-7 gy OA See 
65—New Westminster....| 7-1 6-7 | 40 58-4 | 17-3 19-6a} 3-9 40 58-4 10-5 BOR ee See oie « 
66—Vancouver........... 6-9 6-8 | 42-8 | 58-4] 19-2 19-8a| 3-6 35 58-6 11 ets as St 2a Se 
67—Victoriaie).ccescce ces 7:8 7-3 | 44-8 | 61-2 | 22-3 20-9 3-8 35-4 60 11-9 Legal ie a Ae. eras 
65—- Nanaimo .o.6 wsencnee 6-9 6-7 | 42 59-2 | 19-4 20-7al 4-9 38 57-7 12 a Gls eth Se Se 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-2 t 45 63-5 | 21-4 22-5a| 4-7 37°3 59-4 13-2 Vir been See Se 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


h. Including lignite. 
81x rooms $10-35. 


i. Including birch. 
s. Delivered from mines. 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


ce. Calculated 


p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 


t. Formerly in bags. 


w. Formerly in bulk. 


y. Formerly given as 400. 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


= 


d. Including semi-bituminous. 

















Millwood, 
cuttings, etc., 
per cord 


Lost ge 
7-560 


g 
7-00- 8-C0c 


el 


£ 
800g 


er 
eee eee eee eee 


4-88-5-33¢ 
6-50ce 


Wood 
iS o + 
Se 2 oo 
we =| tH 
~ oO Yar 
2 ic ao ee 
72) 7) 
$ $ 
7-122 8-63 
5-667 6-560 
5-50 7-00 
4-00 4-00 
7-00-8-00 | 8-00-9-00 
6-660 7-060 
5-660 6-500 
§-00g 6-00¢ 
6-00 7:00 
§-642 8-500 
11-33¢ 11-33¢e 
6-00 7-00 
8-00 9-00 
8-67¢ 9-67¢ 
Pe Rae 6-75 
9-00 10-00 
5-00-5-50 | 5-50- 6-00 
7-450 9-908 
6-50 7-50 
9-00 10-00 
7-00 8-00 
5-00 6-00 
9-00 10-00 
6-00 7-50 
10-00 12-00 
se £ 
g g 
9-00 11-00 
Spee selbae 12-00¢ 
a 13-00-14-00 
8-00 9-00 
11-00 13-00 
12-00 14-00 
g 13 -00g 
g 12-00¢ 
g£ £ 
g 12-00-14 -00g 
g g 
5-00-6-00 7-00- 8-00 
RSs oe Re 9-00 
Mage Oi) J. 9-00- 9-75c 
8-50 9-50 
5-00 6-25 
6-50 7-75 
6-00 7-00 
7-813 8-563 
6-50-8-7 7-50-9-75 
6:50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 
§-313 8-094 
a Ren. | 7-00- 9-00 
3-50-4-75 5-00- 6-25 
6-25-6-75 7-00-9-50 
ee cep tay: 10-00-11-00c 
&- 566 6-566 
£ g 
5-00g 6-00¢g 
6-00g 7-00g¢ 
6-875 7-286 
7-00-8-00 8-25-9-75 
6-25-7-75 7-50-9-50 
5-00 
6-25 
4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7 
6-00-10-001} 8- hae 20 


= 
5 5 aS o 
z in Ee) wee 
£8 5 S60) [Bes 
ce o Tk Tes 
£8. i 5a a2 8 
aa) oO sa ae 
$ $ $ $ 
9-817 12-410 9-836 11-957 
7-925 10-438 6-667 7-833 
6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 
6-50- 6-75s ae. 5-60 6-00 
8-00- 8-75 5 ECON ek eee Ser I Be 
8-75-10-50 1l- 98 8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 
§-75-16-15 12, 750 8-500 16-606 
16-250 12.250 7-000 9-500 
9-50-10-50g 11-50g 6-00¢ 7-00g 
10-75-11-75 12-75 8-00 12-00 
alae 11-50=13-50) | aie ot. «Sees. 4. seats 
9-554 12-714 11-683 11-$8$ 
10-50 11-00 12-67c 12-67¢ 
« 8-00— 8-50 13-50 9-00 12-00 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 
7:75 12-50 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 
11-00 12 51,0) Te Bee 9-75c 
7-50- 8-00 12-00 16-00c 17-33¢ 
10-75 13-25 8-50 9-00 
10-813 12-392 10-391 12-756 
10-25 |12-00-13-25 9-00 10-00 
8-00- 8-50 TO GOM eens Sli: cca ae araee 
8-50 13-50 11-00 12-00 
~9-00-12-50d 12-50 9-00 10-00 
10-00-13 -50d/12-50-13 -00 9-00 10-00 
9-00-12-50d 12-00 12-00 13-00 
10-25-12-50d 13-00 9-00 10-50 
10-75 10-75 14-00 16-00 
7-00- 7-50¢ 11-002 g 
8-00-12 -50¢ 12-502 g 16-00g 
9-50 11-00 14-50 15-50 
9-50-12-75d i AE PR NE 14-00¢ 
10-00-12-50d 12350. oweadiat ast 17-00-18 -06 
10-00-13 -00d 12-50 12-00 13-00 
9-50-13 -00d 12-50 |13-00-14-00) 15- 00-16-00 
10200-12250di)1200=12:250 IP je)... Sls eae 
10-00-11-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 
11-00-12-00g/11-50-12-50g g 15-00¢ 
9-50-12-50g 12-50¢ g 15- ae -00g 
9-00-11-00¢g 11-00¢ g 
8-50-10-50g 10-50g g 16-00-18-00e 
8-50- 9-50g 12-75¢ g g 
8-00— 9-00 TLRAOO newt s Betas FF. 
13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 
11-00-14-50d 1500, |S task 12-751 
132O00d), oes Al RES. 2 10-50e 
12-50-16-50d 16-75 9-50 10-50 
8-75-11-50d 10-00 6-25 9-00 
11-75-13 -50d 12-50 7-50 8-75 
11-75-13 50d 12-50 7-00 8-00 
8-863 VESTS Tie tee 
6225-13 0Ohi1 400215 600) ik. SOA 
FOO te QO LSROO SR OO gira ttn «Bike ic stys ene: 
8-369 Le Peli Ue = apie e Pa ialie e aeare 
4-95-12-70h 15276" ees. 20) Sie. S42 
8-25- 9-25h PO sO ct etek cS ihe, ae meee 
TE Rar OG Ui: ch eee | eee 46 ce TIS. Ss See 
5-25- 9-10h T4s00reOe. J0. Bob Qe s 
5-213 Te Pe a ee om Ale 
£ £ g£ g£ 
6 OO «eek. ceeile ete et. ae doo e dee Gh: Stee ee 
2-75- 4-502 g g 
6-50- 7-00¢ 11-60¢ g g 
4e25— At V5 aly bee ee sy pares, ceaek * att |. oc bsiap ee, « sere 
10-357 5K 1c5t ies gee a  Be 
9-00-10-50 10°00) Reps: . rl. cetocmeet ene. 
SESE OSS) 111) tee Be oie heen |S Se en a eee ks Ae lf 
10-00-11-50 LOMPOC As. STA aA Pee a et Se 
10-00-11-50 1p 75. teeta core rary .so eal ee 
9-25-10-75 SO Qn erates cate an as cos ae 
Rx25s| Sd CBC 2 tee. GS. SEES 
[DAEGU FSET he pig Sax lneucta fe ice eit eRe eR Ose 


Coal oil, per gallon 


Co 82 60 Go Cr TCO AT 


~1a9GO oN 








f. Petroleum coke. 








Rent 


veniences, 


per box (300) (y) 


= | Matches, 


$ 


24-720 
21-750 

18 -00--27-00 
16-00-26 -00 
15-00-18 -00 
20-00-35 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
18-00-25 - 00 
19-60-23 -00 
23-625 
20-00-32 -00 
18-09-25 -00 
25-00 

22-00 
23-389 
2200-32-00 
23-00-31 -00 
23 -00-30-00 
15-00-19 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
18-00-26 -00 
16-00-24-09 


1 
3 
7 


| coeed ao’ 


bt et DD Od Crt bat ho 6 CO 88 SOO NI 


20: 00-30: 00 
18-00-24-00 
22-00-30-00 
18-00-26 -00 
2200-30-00 
25-00-3000 
20-00-25 - 00 
28-00-37 -00 


90- : 
25-00-35 -00 
97. i 

20-00-30 -09 





60 09 BD OD Cr ret He Or Ot Od CEES GO COO GO I 


20-00-3200 
20-00-26 -00 
20- 00-26-00 
25-00-36 -00 
24-00-30-00 
20-00-26 -00 
27-00-37 -00 
20-00-28 -00 
21-00-26 -00 





30-00-40-00 
17-50 


0- 00-25-00 
0-00-25 -00 
0-00-32 -00 


OO DOROWMAODWNS PRUIRDOROUDWRWRWRHORDO 


Six-roomed 


Six-roomed |houses with 
houses with| incomplete 
modern con- 


modern 
con- 


per month | veniences, 
per month 


$ 


18-2060 
15-417 
14-00-19 -00 
12-00-16-00 
10-00 
15-60-25 -00 
14-00-18 -00 
15-00-17-00 
10-60-15 -06 
17-375 

15- 00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 


17-00-23 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
9-00-14-00 
16-00-20-00 
14-00-18-00 
13 -00-16-00 
19-00-22 -00 
14-00-18 -00 

19-268 
15-00-22 -00 
14-00-18-00 
18-00-22 -00 
14-00-18 -00 
16-00-20 -00 
15 - 00-20-00 
15- 00-20-00 
20-00-28 -00 
16-00-23 -00 
18-00-25- 
15-00-27: 
14-00-23 - 
15-00-20: 
15-00-22. 
18-00-22. 
15-00-20- 
15- 00-20-00 
20: 00-26-00 
18- 00-24-00 
14-00-20-00 
20-00-28 -00 
15- 00-20-00 
15- 00-21-00 


5-00 


17-00-23 - 
17-00-23 -00 
19-750 
18-00-26 -00 
15- 00-20-00 
19-606 
20-00-27 -00 
15- 00-20-00 
15 -00-20-00 
15- 00-20-00 
F- 18-250 
14-0N-20-00 
a 


ES 
15- 00-22-00 
18-00-22 -00 
15-00-20-00 
17-8138 
14-00 
18-00-20-00 
20-00-25 - 00 
14-00-18 -00 
17-00-22-00 
15-00-18 -00 
12-00-20-60 
16-00-22-00 
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I Natural gas used extensively 
r. Mining company houses in district $5- $10 per month; others, five and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











+ Com- 
Commodities rapditios 1913 | 1918 
*All commodities................ 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Proaucts. ih: see et 85 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADOT. «0. Abhi cae «the 49 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3]100-1) 94- 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9/156-9]168-4/104-6}100-0) 93- 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products. Heese ee aoe. 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2/107-0] 99-0} 93- 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ueuseess Jal ae ek ee 77 68 -4}118-7}141-5}105-4/100-0| 95- 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0)102-7)136-1} 96-9]100-6] 93- 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
bactos 35,42). Pe a8. 126 61-8}119-0/150-8} 90-2) 99-6] 96- 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 | 62-2) 91-9)126-3/101-4/101-2) 91- 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7/183-3]164-3} 98-8]100-4] 93- 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0/171-0] 98-2/100-8] 93- 
uilding and Construction 
Materials t-te. Pele. 3. 111 67-0}100-7/144-0/108-7! 99-5] 98- 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5)148-1/177-3} 95-8]101-1] 92- 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Atel. side ets. he 186 59-2)134-7/176-4) 91-2/100-0) 84- 
BwAnimal:® e248 ek ead: 105 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9} 98-9/103- 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6}160-6]} 88-0] 98-8] 93- 
LI GMarine. Ah. oii ae eae 16 65-9)/111-7)114-1] 91-7] 99-4]102- 
EY Ghorestheiy. Ji dkedes Oeas 57 60-1; 89-7)151-3/106-8}100-2] 93- 
EV. .QVLineral ay, <6). CO-aes ek ats 203 67-9)115-2}134-6}106-4| 99-6] 93- 
All raw (or partly manufactured)... 245 | 63-8/120-8/154-1] 94-7] 99-2] 92- 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 


1920 | 1922 | 1996 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 


0 
8 
98-4/141-9)135-5] 97-3] 98-7] 98-7| 77-8} 68-0} 67-7| 84-3} 67-8] 69-2] 76-5) 76-5 
0 
6 


4 
7 
2 
5 
55-1} 81-9/108-6]104-1} 96-9] 94-0} 91-4] 84-8] 90-0] 94-3] 95-5] 94-9/100-3]..... 
4 
6 
2 


64-8)127-7/156-5}100-4/100-1] 91- 


June| June] June] June} June| June! June} June} May} June 
1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940) 


comeeeeeed (nemeeeeeeeed beeen) eT lo eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


64-0|127-4/155-9! 97-3)100-1| 93-4) 87-7| 67-5} 72-3] 84-6) 80-1] 73-3] 82-1] 81-6 


58-1/127-9)167-0} 86-2|100-6] 84-8} 83-0} 61-5} 66-9] 87-0} 78-6} 61-9] 72-8} 70-6 
70-9)127-1/145-1} 96-0}100-8/107-7| 97-0} 58-5 : 


58-2/157-1/176-5|101-7| 99-7) 91-6] 82-1] 69-9} 69-1] 75-0] 67-4! 66-4] 83-3} 83-5 


69-7} 77-5) 78-0} 71-3 


89-1] 61-7} 68-1) 77-8] 76-8! 77-1] 87-7) 87-9 
91-2) 85-3) 87-8/103-0)101-4) 97-4)102-3)102-6 


90-5) 82-7| 85-7} 86-8] 87-1] 84-6] 88-8] 88-7 


93-0] 80-8) 77-2} 81-6) 80-1] 77-7| 85-4] 85-7 


89-5} 70-4] 73-7) 79-5) 77-4) 73-7) 82-0)..... 
94-2) 63-9} 71-2) 80-3] 78-1] 71-9} 77-9)..... 
86-4) 74-8] 75-4) 79-0] 76-9] 74-9] 84-7]..... 
85-0} 64-6) 68-5} 85-8] 78-6) 68-1 
84-3] 62-4] 66-1] 84-9) 76-7] 65-1] 76-5]..... 


92-2] 78-9} 84-8] 96-4) 89-0] 88-5) 95-3]..... 
82-5) 59-6] 62-9] 83-0] 74-6] 61-1} 73-3]..... 


77-4) 77-1) 71-6} 79-3)..... 


se tee 
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{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


tFor the week ended June 28, 1940, monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 738) 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables some- 
what similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of food 
tend to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, 
the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in 
the western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic condi- 
tions, nor for the differences in the heating 
value of the various fuels. The figures for 
rent are those for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences. While the calculation 
serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is c¢al- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last 
two being weighted according to population, 
differences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1940 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








Fuel Cloth-| § ‘ 
— Food | and | Rent “abe cin All 

Light ing 1€S | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Mar. 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
June 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Sept. 1938 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939 111 141 148 117 156 130 
May 1939 111 140 148 gla gs 157 131 
June 1939 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1939 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939 111 138 148 ny, 157 130 
Sept. 1939 110 138 148 118 157 130 
Oct. 1939 120 142 148 118 157 134 
Noy. 1939 120 144 148 123 ive 135 
Dec. 1939 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Jan. 1940 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Feb. 1940 119 145 149 123 159 135 
Mar. 1940 119 146 149 126 159 136 
April 1940 119 146 149 126 159 136 
May 1940 119 146 151 126 159 137 
June 1940 117 146 151 128 159 136 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving 
the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; 
Rent, 183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the 
importance of each item in workingmen’s 
family expenditure and have been brought 
down to date each month from data complied 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices in the main moved slightly 
higher while pork and bacon declined. Sirloin 
steak averaged 29 cents per pound for June, 
28-5 cents for May and 28:4 cents for June, 
1939. Fresh pork was down from 23:2 cents 
in May to 22-8 cents in June while bacon 
averaged about one cent per pound lower at 
29 cents per pound. The price of fresh eggs 
declined from an average of 26°8 cents per 
pound in May to 26-5 cents in June. Prices 
were considerably lower in the prairie provinces 
than elsewhere in the Dominion. Creamery 
butter declined nearly 3 cents per pound during 
the month, decreases being general but the 
average, 27-6 cents per pound was about 5 
cents higher than in June, 1939. The price 
of cheese averaged 24-5 cents per pound for 
June, 25:4 cents for May and 21-4 cents for 
June, 1939. Flour was fractionally lower at 
3-5 cents per pound. Onions advanced nearly 
one and one-half cents per pound to an aver- 
age of 5°5 cents. The price of granulated 
sugar increased in the average from 7:1 cents 
per pound to 7:4 cents. Increases in the price 
of anthracite coal were reported from several 
cities and the Dominion average for United 
States anthracite was up from $15 per ton in 
May to $15.11 for June. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of June, 1940: Halifax $17.75; 
Charlottetown $17.40; Saint John $16; Que- 
bec $15.50; Three Rivers $16; Sherbrooke 
$16.75; St. Hyacinthe $15; Thetford Muines 
$17.50; Montreal $16 and $16.50; Ottawa $18; 
Kingston $17; Belleville $16.50; Peterborough 
$17.50; Oshawa $16.50 and $15.50; Toronto 
$15 and $15.50; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamil- 
ton $15.50 and $15; Galt $16.50; St. Thomas 
$16.50; Sudbury $18.50; Cobalt $21; Timmins 
$19.75; Port Arthur $18; Fort William $18; 
Winnipeg $20.50. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OGTHER COUNTRIES 


eis accompanying tables which appear 
quarterly give the official and certain other 
index numbers of the cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great Britain and certain 
of the principal commercial and industrial 
countries. 

The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in several of these 
countries. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months previ- 
ous to the date of publication in the Lasour 
Gazertz. In Great Britain both wholesale and 
retail trade are now subject to government 
control, the main objects of which are to con- 
serve supplies of vital materials and to protect 
the public from unwarranted increases in 
prices. In order to achieve these ends the 
government of the United Kingdom has fixed 
retail and wholesale prices of some articles 
and is controlling the entire trade in some 
commodities, including importation and ex- 
portation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force with conse- 
quent effect upon prices. In some of these 
countries the publication of price data has 
been suspended and in the case of Germany 
direct information will henceforth be unob- 
tamable although information contained in the 
official publications of neutral] countries and 
in the press will be noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Wuo.esaLe Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930 = 100, was 
133-7 for May as compared to 132-2 for April, 
an increase of 1-1 per cent for the month. 
The index of food and tobacco prices increased 
1-9 per cent to 128-1 during the month while 
the index for industrial materials and manu- 
factures increased 0-7 per cent to 136-4. As 
compared to the figure for the corresponding 
month of 1939 the all commodities index 
number for May showed an increase of 36-7 
per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number on the base July, 1914 = 100, 
was 181 at the beginning of June as compared 
to 180 at the beginning of May, an increase 
of 0-6 per cent for the month. The index of 
food prices decreased 0-6 per cent to 158 
during the month, the decrease being due 
to declines in the price of milk and cheese. 
The index of clothing prices rose 1:8 per cent 
to 285 while that for fuel and lighting mate- 


rials rose 1:9 per cent to 212. The indexes 
for rent and sundries were unchanged at 164 
and 210 respectively. As compared with the 
corresponding figure for 1939 the cost of living 
index number for June 1, 1940, showed an 
increase of 18-3 per cent. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 124 for 
February, as compared to 128 for January, a 
decrease of 3-1 per cent for the month. The 
index of food prices decreased from 124 to 
121 or 2-4 per cent while that for non-foods 
decreased from 130 to 124 or 4-6 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934 = 100, 
was 110 for March as compared to 112 for 
February, a decrease of 1-8 per cent. Food 
prices declined 2-4 per cent to 121 while sun- 
dries dropped 1-0 per cent to 97. The indexes 
of fuel and lighting materials, rent and cloth- 
ing were unchanged at 101, 100 and 94 respect- 
ively. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 
1926 = 100, was 78-4 for May as compared 
with 78-6 for April a decline of 0-3 per cent 
for the month. Of the ten groups which make 
up this index only one, housefurnishing goods 
which was up 0-1 per cent, showed an increase, 
four groups were unchanged, and five groups 
recorded decreases. The only change of more 
than half of one per cent was in the farm 
products group which decreased 2-2 per cent 
during the month. The all commodities index 
number for May, 1940, was 2-9 per cent higher 
than the corresponding index in 1939. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics which is 
now published on the base 1935-1939 = 100, 
was 99-9 on March 15, 1940, as compared to 
99:6 on December 15, 1939. During the 
quarter the index of food prices rose 0-7 per 
cent to 95-6, that for clothing rose 1-9 per 
cent to 102-2, that for fuel and lighting mate- 
rials rose 0-7 per cent to 100-6 and that for 
rent rose 1-9 per cent to 104-6. The index of 
furniture prices declined 1-8 per cent to 100-9 
and that for sundries declined 0-1 per cent to 
100-8. The index for all items for March 15, 
1940, was 0-8 per cent higher than the corre- 
sponding figure for last year. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Manitoba Court of King’s Bench holds 
former Members of Local Units of One 
Big Union not qualified to Sue 
Central Council 


On the trial of preliminary issues ordered by 
the Manitoba Court of Appeal on May 19, 
1937, as to the right of the plaintiffs, originally 
Sykes and Moore, members of local units of 
the One Big Union, to bring an action, pending 
since 1933 which arose from an internal quarrel 
in the Winnipeg Central Labour Council of 
the Union, Mr. Justice Dysart of the Court 
of King’s Bench gave judgment for the defend- 
ants with costs on April 23, 1940. 

The action was for (1) a declaration that 
the property under the control of the Winni- 
peg Central Labour Council was the property 
of the plaintiffs; (2) an accounting and inquiry 
together with refund of moneys alleged to 
have been improperly paid out; (3) receiver- 
ship and winding-up of the Winnipeg Central 
Labour Council; (4) distribution of the prop- 
erties in question “among such members as 
are entitled thereto”. The defendants are five 
persons who are sued as individuals and as 
representatives of all other members of the 
Winnipeg Central Labour Council for whom 
they are authorized to act. The general ques- 
tion before the Court was the qualifications of 
the plaintiffs to begin or continue the action. 
Their right must be founded on membership 
in the One Big Union in the Winnipeg dis- 
tricts 

The One Big Union is a voluntary, unincor- 
porated and unregistered labour organization 
of “wage workers” divided into (1) local units; 
(2) regional Central Labour Councils; and (3) 
a General Executive Board. If membership 
falls below seven a unit ceases to exist but 
members may on presenting evidence of good 
standing transfer to another unit. The plain- 
tiff, Sykes, had been a member of the Build- 
ing Trades Unit of Winnipeg for some years 
prior to 1933 when it went out of existence for 
want of the minimum number of members. 
He transferred to the General Workers Unit, 
though his right to membership was chal- 
lenged by the Council and the Board and 
while he was a member of that unit instituted 
this action. While the action was still pend- 
ing that unit ceased to exist. He has not since 
been a member of any unit of the One Big 
Union. Crisp succeeded Moore as plaintiff 
and as representative of the class can have no 
greater qualifications than Moore had. No 
attempt was made to prove Moore’s right to 
sue in a representative capacity. As for his 
personal capacity, there was no evidence to 
show that Crisp was or had been while a plain- 


tiff a member in good standing in any unit in 
affihation with the Winnipeg Central Labour 
Council. He therefore had no qualification 
based on membership to bring the action. 

The Court found that one of the plaintiffs 
was not shown to have been a member at any 
time and the other, although a member when 
the action was commenced in 1933, ceased to be 
so when in 1936 the unit to which he belonged 
no longer existed. Neither was qualified to 
maintain or prosecute the action. 

As regards the assets of the Central Labour 
Council, the Court held that should the Coun- 
cil be dissolved the assets would go to the 
units since the members of the Council are 
merely delegates of their units. No one but 
the units could sue for them. No member 
could sue the Council; his remedy would be 
to compel his unit to sue. If the assets were 
distributed now it would have to be to the 
existing units and no benefit would be derived 
by persons who were formerly members of 
some unit whether that unit is still affiliated 
or not. Neither plaintiff was, at the date of 
this trial, a member of any unit composing 
the Winnipeg Central Labour Council. As the 
represented plaintiffs stand or fall by their 
representatives they also were without status 
to maintain the action. Sykes v. McCallum 
(1940) 2 Western Weekly Reports 229. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court declares 
employee’s injuries due to accident but 
appeal to Supreme Court of 
Canada allowed 


On February 13 the Appeal Division of the 
New Brunswick Supreme Court unanimously 
allowed the appeal of a woman against the de- 
cision of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
that an injury which she sustained in Decem- 
ber, 1938, while working at an embossing 
machine for the Irving Oil Company at St. 
John was not caused by accident but by 
disease. The New Brunswick Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act permits an appeal to the 
Supreme Court from any decision of the 
Board on a question of jurisdiction or law. 
In this case the question was whether the 
injury was caused by an accident within the 
meaning of the Act. The respondent com- 
pany claimed that the injury should be classi- 
fied as an industrial disease and such disease 
was not compensatable under the Act. The 
Board had agreed with the respondent. 

The appellant swore that the first night after 
she had operated the machine she noticed a 
sore spot in the middle of her back which, 
however. did not seem to get any worse and 
from time to time she continued to operate 
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the machine. An operation performed on 
July 25 showed thickening of the fibrous tissue 
of the region which condition the doctor stated 
could only result from injury. 

Reference was made to English cases dis- 
tinguishing between an accident and a disease 
and the New Brunswick Court held that since 
over-exertion on the part of the appellant 
caused tearing of the ligaments this was an 
accident, not a disease. 

Following this judgment, the Workmen’s 
‘Compensation Board applied for leave to 
appeal ‘to the Supreme Court of Canada and 
leave was granted by the New Brunswick 
Court on February 23 on condition that the 
Board first pay to the claimant $800 to cover 
costs and expenses of her counsel before the 
Supreme Court of Canada. Chief Justice 
Baxter dissented from this judgment on the 
sround that the question was one of fact and 
the House of Lords had said that sprains or 
strains are “accidents”. He deprecated an 
appeal on a question of fact involving a sum 
of not more than $200 or $300. Re Theed 
(12940) 3 Dominion Law Reports 35. 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court refuses to reverse 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
decision on fact 


While expressing the opinion that they 
would have arrived at a different decision as 
to the facts, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board having decided that the accident did 
not arise out of employment, the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia on May 4 unanimously 
dismissed the appeal of the widow of an 
automobile mechanic from the Board’s deci- 
sion disallowing her claim for compensation 
for the death of her husband. The latter 
was killed while being driven by the agent 
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of his employer to the scene of work he was 
required to do, a distance of less than half 
a mile, 

At the time of the accident which resulted 
from a collision with another automobile 
there was a cow in the truck and two 
employees in the cab. The deceased rode on 
the mudguard. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act provides 
that when a workman is killed or seriously 
and permanently disabled by accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment, 
compensation shall be paid even when the 
accident is attributable solely to his own 
serious and wilful misconduct. Whether an 
injury arises out of or in the course of an 
employment is stated by the Act to be a 
question of fact and such questions are sub- 
ject to the decision of the Board, appeal from 
its decisions being allowed only on questions 
of law. 

The facts as found by the Board were that 
the deceased took an improper means of 
travel and it could not be concluded that he 
rode on the mudguard to protect his masters’ 
property. The Board’s decision was further 
based on the fact that the Motor Vehicle Act 
forbids persons to ride on any portion of a 
vehicle not designed or intended for the use 
of passengers when the vehicle is in motion 
except in the case of employees engaged in 
the necessary discharge of a duty. 

While remarking that he would not have 
held that what the deceased did was so 
reckless and unnecessary as to take him out- 
side the sphere of his employment, Mr. 
Justice Graham, with whom other members 
of the Court agreed, held that the Court 
had no jurisdiction since the question was 
not one of law. Re Amiro (1940) 2 Dominion 
Law Reports 766. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 

beginning of July showed further important 
improvement, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which tabulated returns 
from 12,159 firms (each employing ordinarily 
a minimum of 15 persons) in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The staffs of these firms 
aggregated 1,220,791 workers, or 36,508 more 
than they had employed at June 1. The 
index (based upon the average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100), stood at 124-7, compared 
with 120-9 in the preceding month, and 115-8 
at July 1 of last summer, when a smaller 
advance had been made. The latest index was 
the same as that for July 1, 1929, and was 
otherwise the highest for that date in the 
twenty years for which data are available. 
The general increase at July 1, 1940, exceeded 
the average gain between June and July in 
the experience of the last nineteen years; 
accordingly, the seasonally-adjusted index also 
rose, standing at 122-3, compared with 120-9 
at June 1. 

At July 1 in the period since 1926, the 
crude indexes have been as follows: 1939, 
115-8; 1938, 113-5; 1987, 119-1; 1936, 104-6; 
1935, 99:5; 1934, 101-0; 1933, 84-5; 1932, 88-7; 
1931, 103-8; 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 
117-7 and 1927, 109-7. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of July, 1940, the unemployment 
percentage registered by local trade unions 
throughout Canada was 7-6, in contrast with 
percentages of 7-9 at the beginning of June 
and 11-6 at the beginning of July, 1939. The 


percentage for July. was based on the returns 


compiled by the Department from 1,973 labour 
organizations including a membership of 
258,369 persons. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
indicated a decline in the volume of business 
transacted in June, 1940, from that of the 
previous month, but a gain over June last 
year, these computations being based on the 
average daily placements effected during the 

7050—13 


periods under review. All industrial divisions, 
except farming, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion, recorded declines from May, while sub- 
stantial gains in manufacturing and services, 
although offset in part by a marked loss in 
construction and maintenance, and smaller 
reductions in other groups, chiefly accounted 
for the gain over June a year ago. Vacancies 
in June, 1940, numbered 39,078, applications 
67,188, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 36,482. 


Prices.—In retail prices the cost per week of 
a list of certain staple foods, fuel and hghting, 
and rent entering into a family budget was 
$17.84 at the beginning of July as compared 
with $17.72 for June. The increase was due 
mainly to an advance in the cost of foods. 
Comparative figures for certain earlier dates 
are $16.93 for July, 1939; $17.45 for July, 1938 ; 
$17.24 for July, 1937; $15.41 for June, 1933, 
the low point in recent years; and $21.26 for 
July, 1930. In wholesale prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics weekly index number 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 changed little 
during July and was 82-0 for the week ended 
July 26 as compared with 81-6 for that ended 
June 28 and 81:9 for that ended. June 7. 
Comparative figures for certain dates on a 
monthly basis are 81-6 for June; 72-6 for 
July, 1939; 78-6 for July, 1938; 87-6 for July, 
1937; 63-5 for February, 1933, the low point 
in recent years; and 97-2 for July, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 754. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
at 141-3 for June was only slightly higher 
than in May but was about 17 per cent higher 
than in June, 1939. Considerable change 
occurred, however, in June as compared with 
May in several of the principal groups. The 
index of mineral production rose about 13 per 
cent while that for manufacturing declined — 
about 5 per cent. In the former group most 
of the factors were higher except those indicat- 
ing the production of coal and asbestos. In 
manufacturing considerably lower volume was 
indicated for foodstuffs, tobacco, and textiles 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 



















































1940 1939 
oe fe eee 
June May July June May 
(*) Trade, external aggregate... $ 202,326,491) 211,300,484) 134,621,474) 141,279,201 153, 731,936 
(*) Imports, merchandise for 
consumption,.......--.+6++ $ 90,704,835] 100,536,837 57,980,050 63,709, 402 72,957,808 
4 Exports, Canadian produce. $ 110,823,041} 109,852,709) 75,753,394 76,367,281 79,931, 809 
ustoms duty collected........ $ 12,106,300 13,504, 404: 7,170,291 7,833,221 8,914, 250 
Bank debits to individual 
BCCOUNUS cetera cence css es 2, 681,584,968! 3,339,595, 188} 2,376,528,320) 2,831,081, 944 2,839, 206, 623 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 97,286,050 94,299,428 92,835,769 97,346,073 90,295,577 
Bank deposits savings......... 1,608,863, 422] 1,643,084,405] 1,697, 240,089] 1,680,377, 190 1,678 ,363,561 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 935,847,848] 937,950,070) 813,947,295} 821,609,936 821,545, 250 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Gm IOW BLOCKS ieee ne Probe ticle ale mealies ete yess) 71-9 80-4 97-3 97-0 99-2 
Preferred stocks... cee ivsi-e ices stilin sel +. classe ele 72-1 80-1 83-0 81-9 79-0 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.....]..........--.. 73-0 71-8 66-8 67-0 68-4 
1) Index of bond yields, Ontario....]............-. 75-6 73-1 65-8 65-8 68-7 
2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 81-6 82-1 72-6 73-3 73-7 
2) Prices, retail, family list.... $ 17-72 17-85 16-93 16-92 17-02 
ndex, retail sales, unadjusted.......]..........506- 95-6 94-3 71-5 86-6 85-0 
3) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....|............-- 93-8 89-2 83-6 85-0 80-9 
2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... . 120-9 114-3) 115-8 113-1 106-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 7-9 9-6 11-6 11-7 13-9 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 230,172 212, 207; 188, 839 172,534 184,020 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 22,359, 937 20,281,335 15,563,648 15,189,521 16, 842, 266 
Operating expenses......... 9 Joccnesecacdecs[ocececereceres 14, 577,890; 13, 288, 190 13,178,000 13,300, 239 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. $ 14,192,000 18,513,521 11, 657, 403 10,354, 157 11,994,295 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.......-. eee ede eee e ence ee ees 11,047,138 11,031, 242 9,290,839 10,087,339 
Steam railways, freight in 
TOBE SOS as ia Eee Oe his 5 Seta Lit cia Madre t b hyea'e-> oe 2,929, 953,000] 2,114,084,000) 1,819,447,000} 2,431, 109,000 
(1°) Building permits........... $ 9,425,773 13 , 809, 696 6,535, 813 F849 O70. Sweater d se 
(7) Contracts awarded......... 3 39,097, 000 28,093, 800) 22,129,700 25,196,000 18,360, 200 
Mineral production— 
PAS ALORA Sterne 2s oes ool sae ar tons 88, 656 93 , 254 59,587 52, 805 57,746 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 166,213 174,417 111,149 107 , 902 121,413 
ETLO-LiOVSeseen ea: ise pike = tons 10, 128 10,272 6,475 10,015 4,925 
Gold. Aes ES ae ees OUR COS rn eerie ae cee [inet es oes nye cies 442,521 440,065 436, 783 432,359 
Silveri:FOm. sbaks. 31 Wess OUN COSI FE co gilts SOP yee wie wide cs ee 1,997,247 2,736,180 2,876, 694 1,809,789 
COA se atte ached COUS| Jeeta od stavallionegers late sie 1,245,834 1,064,354 1,070,984 1,136,381 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
dumbiS. «oes here ees bd.ft. 354,284,139] 304,984,401) 310,328,815} 366,764,251) 344,682,956 
= Hionr), producvione ss: = 4. csc. <a bbls. 1,170, 238 1, 282, 906) 1, 105,502 1,187,875 1,191,778 
(*) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 107,509, 859 93,878,138 85, 837, 830 94,105,028 98 , 295, 223 
Foot wear production.......... pairs 1,750, 984 2,192,983) 1, 833, 993 1,850,673 2,038,517 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average............ kiwehtl i eee. ae 74,851,000 86, 180, 000 71,135,000 74,844,000 75,272,000 
Bales of insurance................ $ 28, 233,000 31,369, 000 31,918, 000 35,415,000 33,144,000 
Newsprint production........... TONS ee one eeie es, aval Lisigie aestcus ie Perec = 323 , 560) 227 , 630 240,550 250,020 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 8,739 12,677 ipa liy 10,585 11,585 
(3) Imdex of Physical Volume of 
RR VIS INO SR ok ra. on cs pciese cle reed esbereaereatio > oy 141-3 140-6 120-4 121-4 121-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION st. 147-6 146-9 123-8 124-4 123-3 
Mineral production. 02092. . srsieietaleaeide - re > oe 269-2 229-9 238-4 228-9 232-7 
IEAM EA CEUTINIS 3 aoe ce iels onslcuals <isialet@l sieiaineseleielss.c10 07s 132-9 139-8 112-2 112-9 113-3 
GWonatruction. i... cclon. sok: othe cere eta| eiatete terweie fore cio: 83-9 76-0 53-2 59-6 48-9 
Milectricmower:. set ye Seiecuprsele “oe oleae lees 274-2 269-7 235-5 238-8 235-5 
Dismrrmorren. 29) 8s... Se Soe ee tees ee oe eee 123-2 122-6 110-5 112-9 115-9 
Trade employment. .....ccscessccfeccccesscseces 142-9 142-1 137-1 137-5 138-0 
(OF aley.ye bint ene 5 Seabee mac lsseneeasbudene 87-8 89-5 76-8 Tes 81-1 
mports........ DAES, Un. Ae SP ae oes 106-6 107-6 85-3 87-7 91-2 
Exports, excluding gold. .........J--seseeerseoes 152-8 4st ON Se.. BT 120-3 118-1 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{For the week ended July 26, 1940 


(1) Caloulated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

t Figures for four weeks ending July 27, 1940, and corresponding previous periods. 

6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 13, June 15, and May 18, 1940; July 16, June 17 and May 20, 1939. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(®) Excluding gold. ‘ 
(2°) Now based on 202 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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while forestry operations, the production of 
iron and steel, and automobiles recorded 
advances after adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion. The other principal groups, construction, 
output of electric power, and distribution were 
higher: In the latter, trade employment and 
exports recorded increases while carloadings 
and imports were lower. All of the above 
mentioned principal groups recorded substan- 
tial advances in the month under review as 
compared with June, 1939. Information avail- 
able for July shows employment, and gross 
earnings of the Canadian National and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways at higher levels 
both as compared with the preceding month 
and with July, 1939. The number of cars of 
revenue freight, the value of construction 
contracts awarded, and the amount of sugar 
manufactured were somewhat lower than in 
June but substantially greater than in July, 
1939. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for July was 15, 
involving 7,191 workers and resulting in time 
loss of 18,612 man working days, as compared 
with 14 disputes during June, involving 7,154 
workers and causing 38,937 days’ time loss. 
Most of the time loss during July was due 
to a strike of salmon fishermen on the British 
Columbia coast, a strike of rubber factory 
workers at Guelph, Ont., and to seven strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia. These disputes 
also accounted for the majority of the workers 
involved. During June a strike of textile 
factory workers at Drummondville had in- 
volved 2,000 workers in a time loss of 30,000 
days while eleven strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia had caused approximately 8,000 
days’ time loss. 


In July, 1939, there were 10 disputes on 
record, involving 4,420 workers and causing a 
time loss of 12,445 man working days. Three- 
quarters of the workers involved and time loss 
incurred during that month were due to three 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 


Of the fifteen disputes in July, 1940, fourteen 
were recorded as terminated during the month. 
Two resulted in favour of the employers and 
five in favour of the workers involved. Com- 
promise settlements were reached in two cases 
and in five cases the results were indefinite. 
One dispute, involving approximately thirteen 
‘workers, was recorded as unterminated at the 
end of the month. 


These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 
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During the past month 
Industrial Boards of Conciliation and 
Disputes Investigation presented 
Investigation their reports to the Minister 
Act of Labour in connection 


with four disputes. Seven 
applications for Boards were received and 
three Boards were established. 


Particulars of proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and the texts 
of the four Board reports will be found in 
the section commencing on page 762. 


In the July issue of the 
Lasour GazeTTe (pp. 629- 
30) reference was made to 
the establishment of the 
Department of National War Services and the 
charging of that department with the duty of 
carrying out one of the objects of the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, namely 
that of a national registration. 


The National Registration took place on 
August 19, 20 and 21. As stated in the House 
of Commons by Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister 
of the Department of National War Services, 
the registrars in each constituency (the geo- 
graphical basis on which the registration was 
carried out) will classify the cards of all 
single men into age groups 19 to 45 and will 
forward these to the district registrar who will 
direct the tabulation and indexing of these 
cards thereby making available in his office a 
complete record of all single men classified 
into age groups. 

The military authorities will indicate the 
number of men it is proposed to train within 
a year in Canada, and the Department of 
National Defence will advise the Department 
of National War Services of the number it 
wishes to call up for training at any one time. 

As soon as possible after it is ascertained 
what year classes will have to be called to 
meet the first demand of the Department of 
National Defence, a proclamation will be 
issued, warning all persons within such classes, 
commencing with the 21 year old class, that 
they will be called for service within a certain 
designated time. Mr. Gardiner stated that 
this will be done in order to give them an 
opportunity to arrange their own affairs before 
having to report. Mr. Gardiner also declared 
that every single person—male—who is 
medically fit and between the ages of 21 
and 45 may be compelled to take military 
training within one year, however he stated 
that it is possible that the requirements of 
the Department of National Defence would be 
satisfied by the calling up of single men from 
21-35 and that it might not be necessary to 
go beyond this age group during the first year. 
The Minister intimated that there would 
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likely be eight calls within a year and that 
the age classes would be called up in consecu- 
tive order. ; 

Employers are required to furnish their 
district Registration Board with a lst of all 
single male employees between the ages of 
21 and 45. 

Any industry is entitled to submit a plan to 
the District Registrar for the calling up for 
military training, within the stipulated period 
of one year, of its single male employees. 
The plan so submitted must provide for the 
training of all their employees within the 
year but can be adjusted by the industries 
in such a way as to enable all to be trained 
within the year in a manner which will inter- 
fere in the least possible way with the conduct 
of the business of the industry. The men 
subject to call from any industry shall be 
divided into equal groups so that the same 
number of men will come up for training on 
each call. The District Registration Board 
will approve or reject plans submitted. 

To facilitate the smooth operation of 
seasonal industries, the Department of Na- 
tional War Services will submit to the Board 
in each Military District, a list of the main 
seasonal industries within the jurisdiction of 
such Board, and the periods during which it 
is inadvisable to call men for training from 
such industries, and it shall be the duty of 
the Board to so adjust the call of men within 
its jurisdiction as to interfere as little as 
possible with the conduct of such seasonal 
industry. 

It has also been provided that all employers 
of labour will be required, under penalty, to 
place the employee back in his job at the 
conclusion of his period of training or into a 
job the equivalent to the one held prior to 
the training period. 


Under the War Exchange 
Tax which is 10 per cent 
on all imports (other than 


Penalties for 
undue price 


increases under those under the _ British 
War Exchange preferential tariff) the War- 
Tax time Prices and Trade 


Board is given the respon- 
sibility of seeing that no person takes advan- 
tage of this measure to increase prices unduly. 

The Special War Revenue Act, as amended 
by Parliament, provides for this action by the 
addition of the following clause, viz., Section 
88A (3): 

“No person shall take advantage of the tax 
imposed by this section to increase the price 
of goods by an amount greater than is justified 
by any increase in cost properly arising from 
such tax or to maintain prices at levels higher 
than are so justified and, where the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board reports to the Gov- 
ernor in Council that, in its opinion, any 


person has so taken advantage, the Governor 
in Council may, upon the recommendation of 
the said Board, for such period of time as he 
may determine, impose upon all or any of the 
goods produced, sold or dealt in by such 
person an excise tax at a rate not to exceed 
ten per cent of the selling price of such goods, 
remove or reduce customs duties applicable 
thereto, fix the prices thereof and take or 
authorize the said Board to take such other 
measures under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Regulations as the said Board may 
recommend; and, for the purpose of investiga- 
tion and any recommendation by the said - 
Board and for the purpose of preventing any 
such advantage from being taken by any 
person, the said Board shall have in respect 
of any such person and goods the powers 
conferred on it from time to time by such 
Regulations as if such goods were necessaries 
of life as therein defined, and the taking of 
any such advantage shall be deemed to be an 
offense against this Act and such Regulations, 
and the penalties prescribed in such Regula- 
tions shall extend and apply to such offense.” 


Pursuant to the authority 


Maximum conferred upon it by virtue 
prices of of an Order in Council 
bread and (P.C. 3722) dated August 5, 
flour fixed the Wartime Prices and 
by order of Trade Board on August 6 
Wartime ordered that the maximum 


prices of flour and bread 
would be in the case of 
bread the prices prevailing 
on July 23, prior to the imposition of the 
wheat processing tax, and in the case of flour 
the prices of that date plus 35 cents a barrel. 
This action was taken to prevent the exploita- 
tion of consumers of bread and flour while 
the implications of recent legislation are being 
studied. The order became effective on and 
after August 7. 

In respect of flour, millers were ordered to 
share with bakers the levy of 70 cents per 
barrel resulting from the 15 cent tax on wheat 
milled for domestic consumption. 

In making public its first formal price-fixing 
of a necessary of life, the Board emphasized 
that it would have preferred to pursue the 
more logical course of gathering complete 
information before taking such a step, but 
that the concerted action of bakers in a 
western city in increasing bread prices imme- 
diately had left the Board with no other 
alternative. The order of the Board is there- 
fore in the nature of a “standstill” ruling and 
is to apply throughout Canada until the 
Board has had an opportunity to inquire fully 
into the facts and determine more precisely 
the effects of the wheat processing tax on the 
milling and baking industries. 


Prices and 


Trade Board 
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The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1940, was given 
Royal Assent on August 7, 
and the scheme now be- 
comes an integral part of 
Canada’s social legislation. 
The Bill was adopted in 
both the House of Commons and the Senate 
with very little amendment, the only change 
being the exclusion of employment in 
hospitals and charitable institutions from 
coverage under the Act. A comprehensive 
account of its passage through parliamentary 
committees is given in an article entitled 
“Unemployment Insurance in Canada,” to be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Adoption of 
unemployment 
insurance by 
Parliament of 
Canada 


In the July issue of the 
Lasour Gazette (page 680), 
war industries an announcement was made 
in Canadian concerning the inauguration 
technical schools of a project to train produc- 

tion workers for industries 
engaged in war contract work by using the 
vocational shops of the Technical Schools. 
Reports received to the end of July indicate 
that the project has met with the greatest 
co-operation from Provincial Governments, 
local School Boards and employers. Sixty-two 
schools are in operation with an enrolment of 
6,820 trainees. These are distributed by 
provinces as follows: 


Training for 


Schools Trainees 


British Columbia .. 4. 2.) .. .. 5 260 
BLD ET UR an, ws 5 RENE k nse oc, 4 521 
Saskatchewalr (7. ses. 3 101 
Manitoba::: . Weak oon len 2 282 
RS i ghee ee 27 4,131 
ERMUOC Ke... Se tae ae: 13 1,154 
New” Brinswick><st2, “2 }t49 6 247 
Nova Beotia\I9TIGS (GAT Sie 2 120 


The registration by classes has been reported 
as follows: 


Machine shop including bench fitting .. 2,353 
Miciding.. ... »,:7 <a hie ete dedi: 836 
Sheet metal ie ee rs Bees 296 
Aircraft manufacturing .. Ns 1,255 
Wood-working Re . Sig tO 7 bu: 417 
Pattern makingye i o. & 05) 2), ke 260 
Koundry pworlete Veh! el ony)... 161 
Dlectrical”. +e ateee tee TE 276 
Motor mechanies .. .. .. 0. 0. 4... 420 
Drafting: .heteiinos. GQoiler. |e; 184 
WAPTO ENING Aw eke te 104 
BIL TS POTS: mie) ae er 35 
Instrument makers.. .. ., .... .. .. 22 
Women’s’ projects. A 70,) .bai0 eyo... 201 


In most of the classes devoted to wood- 
working, sheet metal and welding, the instruc- 
tion is designed to train workers for the air- 
craft manufacturing industry either on metal 
or wood planes. 

In many of the schools groups of men are 
being trained for specific occupations with 
local employers through arrangements made 
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by the employers with the schools. Steps 
have been taken to secure the placement in 
industry of those trained by the project by 
co-operation between employers, staffs of 
schools, the Employment Service of Canada, 
and the special Youth Training Placement 
Officers. 

A very small percentage of the initial enrol- 
ment consisted of men in the older age groups 
who have applied for refresher courses in their 
former occupations. The length of training 
given varies from 44 to 48 hours per week with 
the course lasting from 8 to 12 weeks. 

In addition to training for war industries 
special classes have been provided for mem- 
bers in the technical branches of the armed 
forces. Over 100 such were enrolled for in- 
struction in diesel engines, electricity, marine 
engineering, motor mechanics, and machine 
shop. These classes were started at the request 
of the local military authorities. 


The review of the Do- 
minion-provincial youth 
training program for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 
1940, recently published by 
the Department of Labour, 
indicates that during that period 49,845 young 
people were given training. Of these, about 
20,000 were in physical training courses, over 
13,000 were in rural classes and nearly 16,000 
were in projects designed to train them for 
wage earning employment. There were 7,379 
placed in employment during the fiscal year. 
This includes a certain number who finished 
their training in March, 1939, but were not 
placed in employment until subsequent months 
of 1940. On the other hand, this total does 
not include an unknown number who, after 
the completion of their training, either found 
wage earning employment through their own 
efforts or became gainfully employed on their 
own behalf, 

Among the new projects put into operation 
during the fiscal year was that of training for 
air mechanics. The co-operation of the prov- 
inces in starting classes to train young men 
in the ground trades for aircraft work was 
sought in April, 1939. Classes were established 
in all four western provinces, Ontario and New 
Brunswick, with training given for wireless 
operators, aero engine fitters, mechanical trans- 
port workers, air frame mechanics (wood and 
metal), electricians. All trainees for these 
classes were selected from young men with 
Grade 11 or 12 education, after medical 
examination and the instruction given fol- 
lowed the syllabi drawn up by the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force who loaned necessary equip- 
ment. Close co-operation was maintained with 
the R.C.A.F. in the conduct of these classes 


Review of 
Youth Training 
in Canada, 


March, 1940 
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and following the outbreak of war the num- 
ber of trainees was materially increased. All 
the trainees who have completed this course 
have enlisted as mechanics in the R.C.AF. 

As already indicated, greater emphasis was 
placed on aircraft mechanic classes and on 
physical training centres. 

Following the outbreak of war, careful con- 
sideration was given to the projects which 
should be carried on, so that the program 
might best assist Canada’s war effort. Certain 
adaptations of projects were made to meet the 
greater demand for technicians, not only in 
industry, but in the armed forces and to make 
sure that industrial production would not be 
held up by a lack of skilled workers. 


Three labour organizations 


Annual are scheduled to hold their 
conventions annual conventions during 
of labour September. 

organizations The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada will 
hold its fifty-sixth annual convention in 


Vancouver, B.C., beginning September 23. 
Announcing the meeting, the “Convention 
Call” declares: “The determination of the 
totalitarian states to suppress by brute force 
the liberties and freedom which are only pos- 
sible in a democracy calls for united action 
against the aggressor nations. ‘The solemn 
pledges given at our last year’s Convention to 
support to the full Canada’s war efforts have 
been faithfully carried out and every oppor- 
tunity sought whereby Labour could make its 
greatest contribution to the common cause. 

“On the ‘Home Front’ progress has been 
made in both the Federal and Provincial legis- 
lative fields and vigilance constantly exercised 
to prevent wartime needs being exploited for 
the purpose of unnecessarily breaking down 
conditions that have been secured through 
long years of struggle and sacrifice. 

“Tt cannot be foretold what new problems 
may face us by the time the Convention meets 
and upon the delegates assembled will rest 
the responsibility of not only reviewing the 
happenings of the past year but also of decid- 
ing policies that will govern the conduct of 
the Congress during next year.” 

The tenth convention of the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour will be held in Toronto, 
Ontario, commencing Monday, September 9. 

According to the “Convention Notice”, one 
of the most important items on the agenda 
of the convention will be “the extension of 
the scope of the Congress for the purpose of 
embracing other large groups of organized 
workers, and establishing a broader basis for 
the unification of organized Labour in Canada. 
A constitution will be proposed for considera- 
tion by the delegates giving effect to the new 
basis of organization.” 


The Confederation of Catholic Workers, 
Inc., will convene for its nineteenth annual 
meeting on September 8-11 at Victoriaville, 
Quebec. Delegates will study various labour 
and social measures to be submitted to public 
authorities, particular attention being given to 
war industries and the training of industrial 
personnel. 

The convention will be preceded during the 
month of August by the annual meetings of 
affiliated bodies. 

Summaries of the convention proceedings of 
these three labour organizations will be given 
in subsequent issues of the Labour GAZETTE. 


The total of all classes of 
Statistics of persons on urban and agri- 
Relief Recipients cultural relief in Canada in 
for June June of this year was 

546,000, according to pre- 
liminary figures from the registration of all 
direct relief cases, carried out for the De- 
partment of Labour by the provinces and 
municipalities in June. This total for June, 
1940, compared with the same month of 1939, 
showed a decrease of 34:9 per cent, while 
compared with May, 1940, the reduction was 
17-3 per cent. Both urban and agricultural 
relief showed decreases from a year ago. 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in June this year numbered 120,000, 
a decrease of 17-6 per cent from the revised 
May total. The figure for June this year 
showed a decrease of 19:2 per cent from June 
a year ago, and a decrease of 13-2 per cent 
from June, 1938. 


A total of 460,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in June, a decrease of 
16-4 per cent from the corrected figure for 
the previous month. This category includes 
all totally unemployable, partially employable 
and fully employable persons, together with 
all dependents of family heads. This aggre- 
gate showed a decrease of 17-5 per cent from 
the figure for June, 1939, and a decrease of 
11-7 per cent from the figure for June two 
years go. 

Following improved crop conditions in 1939 
in the Prairie Provinces, the Dominion total 
on agricultural relief continued to show a 
major decline from the year before. A total 
of 17,500 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, accounted for a farm population 
of 86,000, were reported as receiving agri- 
cultural relief for subsistence in June. The 
Dominion total on agricultural relief in June 
decreased by 22 per cent from the revised 
May figure; this total was 69-5 per cent 
lower than June, 1939, and 76:4 per cent less 
than in June, 1938. Saskatchewan figures for 
June showed decreases of 76°3 per cent and 
82 per cent from June, 1939, and from June, 
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1938, respectively: the Saskatchewan total 
of 57,000 persons on agricultural relief repre- 
sented 66-3 per cent of the Dominion total in 
June this year. 


During the first three 
months of its existence— 
from April 9 to July 9—the 
Department of Munitions 
and Supply awarded more 
contracts than were let 
during the preceding nine months by the two 
predecessor purchasing bodies, according to an 
announcement made on July 26 by Hon. C. D. 
Howe. 


From July 14, 1939, to March 31, 1940, the 
Defence Purchasing Board and the War Supply 
Board placed a total of 11,170 contracts, whilst 
during the last three months the Department 
of Munitions and Supply contracts totalled 
12,336. The number of contracts awarded dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1940 averaged approxi- 
mately 1,900 per month, while the number in 
the second quarter exceeded more than 4,000 
per month. During the month of May con- 
tracts were awarded to the average of 170 
daily. 

Contracts placed by the Department during 
the last three months amount to approximately 
$65,800,000. This figure does not include 
the commitments made for new plant con- 
struction or extensions to plant facilities 
amounting in all to approximately $50,000,000. 
Many of these commitments were on behalf 
of the United Kingdom for whom the con- 
tracts placed for war materials at the end of 
June amounted to $54,000,000 


Acceleration 
in awarding of 
war contracts 
in Canada 


Approximately 700 delegates 
who attended the 27th 
regular convention of the 
Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance-of-Way Employees at 
Quebec (July 15-22) heard 
Mr. William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
declare that that organization favours all aid 
to Great Britain “short of war.” 

As reported by the Canadian Press the 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor stated in part: 

“Tf any dictator attacks the North American 
continent, be it Canada or the United States, 
‘we declare it part of our philosophy .. . that 
we will stand together to fight’. 

“We have established democracy here. We 
are living in peace. In fact, nobody can find 
the line which divides Canada and the United 
States and we are determined to preserve 
liberty and fraternity on this continent even 
if it means the giving of our lives.” 
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Other prominent leaders to address the con- 
vention were Sir Edward Beatty, president of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway; Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; and Mr. A. J. Hills, of 
Montreal, representing Mr. S. J. Hungerford, 
president of the Canadian National Railways. 


During the debate on the 
new Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill in Great Britain, 
the Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Bevin, mentioned new 
powers which he was going 
to take by Regulation. These powers make 
certain changes in the principles on which 
the Employment Exchanges have hitherto 
operated, and entail the temporary breaking 
of many trade union agreements. The Minis- 
ter of Labour’s own statement on the matter 
is as follows: 

This House carried a Bill imposing a duty 
on me to carry out certain orders directing 
people to employment. While I am averse to 
introducing anything of a penal character in 
association with any of our social services, I 
would point out that we are placed in a diffi- 
culty when a person is convicted of not carrying 
out an order, and we have then to continue 
paying him unemployment: benefit. I propose 
to remedy that by limiting any right of receiv- 
ing unemployment benefit on conviction by a 
court of summary jurisdiction. The man will 
have the right of appeal, however, to the court 
of referees. The benefit which will be lost will 
not exceed six weeks. ... 

The other change proposed is in regard to a 
person following his occupation in his own 
district, who is offered a job at the standard 
rate although he is receiving a rate above the 
standard ... The House has imposed on me 
powers to send people to work on work of 
national importance. Therefore I propose to 
take this power—that if I can offer a man a 
job at the normal trade union rate, notwith- 
standing the fact that he may have a higher 
rate on the job he left, I shall be entitled to 
put him on work of national importance in 
conformity with the Orders passed by the 
House the other day. 


Under this Regulation a worker will no longer 
be able to claim that a situation offered him 
by the Exchange is not suitable because its 
rates or conditions are not so good as those 
of his usual employment. He can now be 
ordered to accept a job and, if he refuses, he 
is liable to conviction in a court of summary 
jurisdiction, resulting in the disallowance of 
as much as six weeks’ unemployment insurance 
benefit. He has-the right of appeal, but only 
after he has been already convicted. 

Secondly the Regulation provides that the 
local rate for the job must prevail. This 
means that a London man sent to the prov- 
inces will have to take the provincial rate. 
This provision cuts directly across many 
national agreements. 


New powers 
for control 
of employment 
in Great Britain 
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Under the Defence Regula- 
National tions, an order effective 
Arbitration July 25, was made by the 
Tribunal Minister of Labour and 


National Service in Great 
Britain establishing a Na- 
tional Arbitration Tribunal 
to which trade disputes reported to the Minis- 
ter and not otherwise settled will be referred. 

The order, which is entitled the “Conditions 
of Employment and National Arbitration 
Order” which was promulgated after consulta- 
tion with the National Joint Advisory Council 
representative of the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the Trades Union Congress, 
provides for the settlement of trade disputes, 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts, the 
observance of recognized terms and conditions 
of employment and the recording of departures 
from trade practices. 

The order provides that any trade dispute 
existing or feared may be reported to the 
Minister of Labour by or on behalf of either 
party to the dispute. The procedure accord- 
ingly does not operate until a dispute is 
reported. 

The Minister is required in the first instance 
to refer the dispute for settlement by any 
suitable machinery set up by organizations rep- 
resentative of employers and workers. If, 
however, there is a failure to reach a settle- 
ment or if a settlement is unduly delayed the 
Minister may refer the matter to the National 
Arbitration Tribunal. 

Where no such suitable machinery exists 
the Minister is required to take any other 
expedient steps to promote a voluntary settle- 
ment. Such steps would include conciliation or 
voluntary submission to arbitration under a 
standing arrangement or under an arrange- 
ment specially made to deal with a particular 
dispute. 

Where this procedure has not resulted in a 
prompt settlement the Minister is required 
to refer the dispute for settlement to the 
tribunal. The reference must be made by the 
Minister within twenty-one days of the date 
on which the dispute was reported unless in 
his opinion the special circumstances of the 
case make it necessary or desirable to post- 
pone such a reference. 

Where practicable the National Arbitration 
Tribunal is required to make its award within 
fourteen days from the date of reference. 
Any settlement of a reported dispute, whether 
by agreement or award, is binding on the 
employers and workers concerned, and the 
terms of the settlement become an implied 
term of the contract between the employers 
and workers concerned. 

The order also requires the observance by 
all employers of terms and conditions of 


established in 
Great Britain 


employment not less favourable than “recog- 
nized terms and conditions” which are defined 
as “terms and conditions of employment which 
have been settled by machinery of negotia- 
tion or arbitration to which the parties are 
organizations of employers and trade unions 
representative respectively of substantial pro- 
portions of the employers and workers” en- 
gaged in the trade or industry in the district 
concerned. 


The order outlines procedure under which 
memoranda recording particulars of trade 
practices and departures therefrom may be 
made by employers, employers’ organizations 
and trade unions, and duly authorized officers 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice and deposited at a local office of the 
Ministry, where the memoranda may be con- 
sulted by those interested. 


The National Arbitration Tribunal consists 
of five persons. Three will be appointed 
members, of whom one will be chairman. 
The other two members will be selected for 
each sitting of the tribunal from panels of 
employers’ and workers’ representatives con- 
stituted after consultation with the British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Trades 
Union Congress. 


Provisions for increases in 


Increased unemployment insurance 
unemployment benefits featured a new 
insurance measure given third 


the British 
Commons on 


reading in 
House’ of 
July 10. 
Under the terms of the Bill as introduced 
by the Minister of Labour, non-manual 
workers up to a level of £420 a year, instead 
of up to £250 a year as at present, 
are brought into the scheme and_ benefits 
under the general and agricultural schemes 
are increased. Contributions are also to be 
increased. In addition to this, under the new 
Bill the continuity rule is to be altered, and 
benefit will be paid if a worker is unemployed 
at least two consecutive days out of six, 
instead of at least three as at present. 
Under the General Scheme contributions 
are to be increased by 1d. a week from 
workers, employers and the State. Instead of 
17 shillings benefit a week, a man will get 
20 shillings; and instead of 15 shillings a 
woman will get 18 shillings. Men between 
18 and 20 will get 16 shillings benefit instead 
of 14 shillings and women between 18 and 20 
will get 14 shillings in place of 12 shillings. 
Under the Agricultural Scheme contribu- 
tions are to be increased by 4d. a week. Men 
will get 18 shillings benefit a week, instead 
of 15 shillings and women 15 shillings instead 
of 13 shillings. Men between 18 and 20 will 


benefits in 
Great Britain 
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get 15 shillings instead of 13 shillings and 
women 12 shillings instead of 10 shillings. The 
limit of benefit under the Agricultural Scheme 
for a man with a family is raised from 35 
shillings to 41 shillings. 

According to the provisions of the Bill 
the increased benefits were to come into force 
from August 1, and the increased contribu- 
tions were to be payable from August 5. 

The non-manual workers are to pay 10d. 
a week from September 2. They will be able 
to draw unemployment assistance only 12 
months after the passing of the Bill. They 
have first to acquire 30 weeks’ contribution 
qualification, on which they become eligible 
for 180 days’ insurance benefit. 


The additional contributions are estimated 
to amount to about £94 million a year. As 
unemployment is decreasing, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund is expected to benefit 
considerably. Benefits are being increased, 
but at the same time the fund itself is being 


built up by increased contributions in pre- 


paration for an expected post-war slump. 


A new Workmen’s Com- 
New Workmen’s pensation Bill was form- 
Compensation ally introduced in the 
Bill in British House of Commons 
Great Britain on July 11. It proposes to 

give supplementary allow- 
ances on a rather more generous scale than 
was the case in the previous Bill, which was 
withdrawn because of the great dissatisfaction 
shown in the debate. 

The new Bill provides that in cases of total 
incapacity a supplementary allowance of 5 
shillings a week shall be paid to any injured 
person entitled to workmen’s compensation, 
whether man or woman. Under the previous 
Bill this allowance was payable only to 
married men. A married workman is to be 
entitled to supplementary allowances of 4 
shillmgs a week for the first two children and 
3 shillings a week for every other child 
under 15. 

Compensation and the new allowances to- 
gether must not exceed seven-eighths of the 
injured person’s average weekly earnings 
before the accident. The allowances will be 
reduced proportionately in cases of partial 
incapacity. 

A new provision is that supplementary 
allowances may be paid in respect of an 
illegitimate child (born not later than nine 
months after the accident for which compen- 
sation is due), a stepchild, and an adopted 
child. The provisions of the former Bill 
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were to have operated from July 1. Bene- 
fits under the new Bill will not become pay- 
able until August 19. 


In a progress report divided 


Progress into seven sections, each 
report of part contributed by a com- 
U.S. National mission member, the United 
Advisory States National Advisory 
Commission Commission reported to the 


President on July 16, 

The report covers all phases of the extensive 
preparedness program being conducted in the 
United States. Of particular interest to labour 
is the report of the Division of Labour Supply. 

The Division of Labour Supply has formu- 
lated plans for the training of skilled workers 
in industry, 30,000 to 40,000 enrollees being 
already in active training. Vocational schools 
are being utilized, training being made avail- 
able to workers on W.P.A. and N.Y.A. rolls 
and others interested in securing such courses, 
particularly those who feel the need for re- 
fresher training to retrieve their earlier skill. 

The combined facilities of the N.Y.A., C.C.C., 
and Office of Education are being co-ordinated 
to assure the maximum use of existing facil- 
ities and agencies of the Government. All 
training is in anticipation of meeting such 
demands for labour as may arise in connection 
with the defence program. The first and major 
consideration, the report declares, is to provide 
employment to those who are employable 
and now without jobs. The unemployed, in 
the opinion of this Division, constitute the 
greatest labour resource which can be used 
most expeditiously in this connection. 

The Division reports that up to the present 
there have been no specific requests for skilled 
labour made to the Defence Commission and 
that thus far the needs of private industry for 
skilled and other labour are being met. 

The Division has organized a labour advisory 
board consisting of representatives of the 
American Federation of Labour and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, together with 
the Railroad Brotherhoods. It meets each 
week with Mr. Sidney Hillman, Chief of the 
Division of Labour Supply, and has pledged 


complete co-operation of its combined member- 


ship to the national defence program. 


Through the intervention of the Labour 
Supply Division acting with the Conciliation 
Service of the United States Department of 
Labour, several serious production stoppages 
of work have been averted in a large automo- 
bile plant, in Pacific coast shipping, in ship- 
building on the Gulf coast, in the copper 
industry in Utah, and in the aluminum in- 
dustry. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


OARDS of Conciliation and Investigation 

submitted their reports to the Minister 
of Labour during the past month in respect of 
disputes affecting: (1) The Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Ltd., and Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., and certain employees in their 
Aeronautical Divisions; (2) Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Ltd., and its coal miners; (3) Old Sydney 
Collieries, Ltd., and its coal miners; and (4) 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., and three 
groups of its employees, members respectively 
of (a) Algoma Steel Workers’ Union, (6) 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and (c) Lodge 485, International 
Association of Machinists. The texts of these 
four reports are given in the pages following. 


Applications Received 


Seven applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received in the Department of Labour recently, 
as follows:— 


(1) From employees of J. L. Morton and 
Company, Ltd., at Winnipeg, Man., members 
of Local 90, International Glove Workers’ 
Union. From 55 to 57 employees are stated 
to be directly affected by the dispute, which 
arises out of the request of the union for an 
agreement with the company and for increased 
wages for the employees. 

(2) From 330 employees of the Northern 
Rubber Company, at Guelph, Ontario, engaged 
in the manufacture of rubber footwear and 
being members of Rubber Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 22081, American Federation of 
Labour. The dispute arose on the expiration 
of a working agreement, the company propos- 
ing a reduction in base rates in its various 
departments, while the employees demanded 
wage increases. At the end of a regular sea- 
sonal shut-down of two weeks, the company 
served an ultimatum on the employees that 
the plant would not be re-opened as scheduled 
on July 15 unless they agreed to the reduced 
rates of pay. The employees then applied to 
the Dominion Department of Labour for the 
establishment of a Conciliation Board, but 
action thereon was withheld pending the result 
of mediation which had been undertaken by 
the Ontario Labour Department. The plant 
remained idle until July 19, when work was 
resumed on the old basis, with the understand- 
ing that the provincial authorities would super- 
vise negotiations on all points in dispute. 

(3) From 250 employees of Collingwood 
Shipyards, Ltd., being members of Local 343, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 


Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers; Local 682, 
International Association of Machinists; and 
Local 559, International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Dropforgers and Helpers. The dispute 
relates to a proposed agreement covering in- 
creased wages, shorter hours, and certain 
changes in working conditions, submitted to 
the company jointly by the three local unions. 


(4) From 162 employees of the Chromium 
Mining and Smelting Corporation, Ltd., being 
members of Federal Labour Union No. 22200, 
American Federation of Labour. The em- 
ployees request higher rates of pay and certain 
changes in working conditions. 


(5) From employees of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, being members of the 
Association of Technical Employees. The dis- 
pute arises out of the dismissal of an employee. 

(6) From 255 employees of Smith Trans- 
port, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, being members 
of the Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 670, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. 
Refusal of the company to enter into an 
agreement with the union relative to working 
conditions, hours of labour and wages is stated 
to be the cause of the dispute. 


(7) From 79 machinists, moulders, ship- 
joiners and electricians in the employ of the 
Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd., at Vic- 
toria, B.C. The dispute relates to increased 
wages and changed working conditions 
requested by the Victoria and District Metal 
Trades Council on behalf of these crafts. 


Boards Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
July 17 to deal with differences between the 
John Inglis Company, Ltd., and its boiler- 
makers, iron shipbuilders, welders, machine 
hands and helpers, members of Local 637, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America 
(Lasour GazertTe, June, 1940, p. 533). The 
Board is composed as follows:— His Honour 
Judge G. F. Mahon, of Windsor, Ontario, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other Board members; Mr. Fred J. Neale, 
of Toronto, Ontario, member nominated by the 
company; and Mr. Edgar William Sinfield, also 
of Toronto, member nominated by the men. 

On July 15 the Minister established a Board 
to enquire into disputes involving the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways, on the one hand, and their 
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freight handlers on the Montreal Wharf, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on the other hand. 
Two applications had been received in this 
case, one from the employees of each company 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1940, p. 635). The 
chairman of the Board is His Honour Judge 
J. J. Coughlin, of Windsor, Ontario, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, The member nominated by the 
companies is Mr, Frederick T. Collins, K.C., 
of Montreal, and the employees’ nominee on 
the Board is Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., of Toronto. 


A dispute between Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
Montreal, and the boilermakers, welders and 
boilermakers’ helpers, employed in its boiler 
shop in Montreal, concerning which an appli- 
cation was received last month (LABOUR 
Gazerre, July, 1940, p. 635), was referred to a 
Board on July 24. The members of the Board 
nominated by the company and employees, 
respectively, are Messrs. D. A. Paterson, of 
Montreal, and John McClelland, of Valois, P.Q. 
These two members will confer looking to a 
joint recommendation for the chairmanship. 


Report of Board in Disputes between the Canadian 
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Agreements 


In the May issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
p. 426, the unanimous report of a Board which 
dealt with a dispute between various steam- 
ship companies and their longshoremen at 
the Port of Montreal was printed in full. 
The companies were represented by the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, and the employees 
by Local 375, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, The Board’s recommendations 
respecting wages, hours and working conditions 
have been accepted by the parties concerned, 
and an agreement has been signed which stipu- 
lates that the wage increase provided shall be 
paid as a war bonus, in accordance with the 
Board’s recommendations. The agreement is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 

The department has also been advised that 
a satisfactory settlement has been reached be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
in regard to the disputes involving (1) sleeping 
car porters operating from Winnipeg, and 
(2) sleeping car conductors and porters in 
Ontario and Quebec. These disputes had been 
dealt with by a Board’ of Conciliation and 
Investigation, the report of which appeared in 
the May, 1940, issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
Deal 7. 


Car and Foundry 


Company, Ltd., and Canadian Vickers, Ltd., and Employees in 
their Aeronautical Divisions 


A unanimous report was received on July 15 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which dealt with differences between the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Ltd., and 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., on the one hand, and 
certain employees in their aeronautical divi- 
sions, being members of Lodge No. 712, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, on the other 
hand. 

In the case involving the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co., Ltd., and its employees, an agree- 
ment was reached which disposed of all matters 
in dispute. 

Agreement was reached between Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., and its employees on all points 
save that of wages, and on this subject the 
Board submits recommendations. 

The text of the Board’s report follows: 


Report of Board 


fe Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re differences between the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Company, Limited, and 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, on the one 
hand, and certain employees in their aero- 
nautical divisions, on the other hand, being 
members of Lodge No. 712, International 
Association of Machinists. 


To the Honourable Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
MiP’, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in the above matter has 
the honour to report that it convened in 


Montreal on the 26th day of June, 1940, and, 


in accordance with suggestions in your letter 
of the 19th June, 1940, dealt separately with 
the cases of the two companies concerned. 
This report is, therefore, divided into two 
parts, namely: Part 1 respecting the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Company, Limited, and Part 
2 with respect to Canadian Vickers, Limited. 


PARTE 


The parties concerned appeared before the 
Board at the Court House, Montreal, on the 
2nd, 3rd and 5th days of July, 1940. A written 
brief was submitted on behalf of the em- 


ployees. This brief was discussed by repre- 


sentatives of the company and, at an early 
stage in the proceedings, it became evident 
that the differences between the parties were 
not great and were of a nature which merited 
further negotiations between them, with a 
view to bringing about an amicable settlement. 
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Representatives of both the employees and 
the company readily agreed to undertake such 
negotiations, and conferred together after the 
sittings of the Board on July 3. These nego- 
tiations were continued on July 5 in the 
presence of the Board and, as a result, an 
agreement was reached which was subse- 
quently approved by the employees at a 
meeting called for the purpose of considering 
such agreement. On July 6, 1940, this agree- 
ment was formally signed by representatives 
of both parties. An original copy of this 
agreement, marked as Schedule “A” and 
identified by the signature of the members 
of the Board, is affixed to and forms part of 
this report. 

The members of the Board, in reporting this 
happy result, take this occasion to commend 
the representatives of the employees for the 
careful and thorough presentation of their 
arguments, and to commend, as well, the 
equally careful and thorough statement of 
the company’s position and attitude by its 
representatives. The Board is pleased, also, 
to acknowledge the spirit of moderation, fair- 
ness and conciliation which animated all repre- 
sentatives of both parties and which made 
this agreement possible. 

PART I 

The parties concerned appeared before the 
Board at the Court House, Montreal, on the 
2nd, 4th and 8th days of July, 1940, and 
again at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on the 
10th and 11th days of July, 1940. A written 
brief was submitted on behalf of the employees 
and, subsequently, a brief in reply was 
submitted by the company. The Board 
endeavoured to secure further negotiation 
between the parties, with a view to reaching an 
amicable settlement; but the Company, while 
prepared to continue discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of the employees respecting work- 
ing conditions and classifications of the em- 
ployees, took the position (and the Board 
believes very sincerely) that it was unable 
to negotiate on the question of wage in- 
creases because of the minimum wage scale 
attached to its contracts with the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. Discussions, how- 
ever, proceeded on the other clauses of the 
contract requested by the employees from the 
Company, and representatives of the em- 
ployees and the Company reached an agree- 
ment on all matters referred to in the 
proposed contract, excepting the question of 
minimum rates of pay. Annexed to this 
report and forming part of it, marked Schedule 
“B” and identified by the signatures of the 
members of this Board, is a copy of this 
agreement. 

It will be noted from examination of 
Schedule “B” that Clause 4 (a) entitled 
“Minimum Rates of Pay” is not completed. 
The Board, after having given consideration 
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to the representations and arguments made by 
the parties concerned, and after having 
examined the “Minimum Wage Schedules” 
as published by the Department of Labour, 
Canada—effective April 1, 1940—together with 
the “correction sheet” dated May 20, 1940; 
and after having examined the minimum 
rates of pay applicable to comparable classi- 
fications set forth in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, dated June 29, 1940, “concerning 
collective labour agreements relating to the 
building trades in Montreal district”; and 
after having given consideration to the 
minimum rates of pay agreed upon by the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Limited, 
with its employees—as set forth in the agree- 
ment dated July 6, 1940, (Schedule “A” to 
this report)—is of opinion and recommends 
that Clause 4 (a) of Schedule “B” be com- 
pleted to read as follows:— 

Cents 
Per hour 

“Clause 4—Minimum Rates of Pay: 
(a) Jig, Tool and Gauge Makers.... 80 
(b) Journeymen 
(c) Production Workers, Class “A”.. 60 
(d) Production Workers, Class “B”’.. 45 
(e) Helpers 
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It will be noted, also, that the date on and 
from which the agreement exhibited as 
Schedule “B” is to be effective, is not 
stated in the first paragraph of that document. 
Having regard to the date appearing in para- 
graph 4 (d) of Schedule “B”, the Board is of 
opinion and recommends that Schedule “B” 
with Clause 4 (a) completed in manner 
hereinbefore stated, be effective as and from 
the Ist day of July, 1940. 

As in the case of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company, Limited, the Board ex- 
presses its appreciation of the capable and 
thorough manner in which the arguments on 
behalf of the employees and the company 
were presented, and of the moderate and con- 
ciliatory attitude manifested by all parties 
concerned. The Board is also indeed grate- 
ful to those representing Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company, Limited, and Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, and the representatives of 
their employees for the courtesy and assistance’ 
they at all times gave the Board. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) M. B. Archibald, 


Chairman. 
(Signed) D. A. Paterson, 

Member. 
(Signed). J. A. McClelland, 

Member. 


Dated at Montreal, P.Q., the 12th day of 
July, 1940. 
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Texts of Agreements 


Agreement between 


CANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COM- 
PANY LIMITED, AERONAUTICAL 
DIVISION, POINT ST. CHARLES, 


and 


LOCAL LODGE NO. 712, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


1. Parties to this Agreement 


Parties to this Agreement shall be Cana- 
dian Car and Foundry Company, Limited, 
Aeronautical Division, Point St. Charles 
Works, Montreal, Quebec, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as The Company, and Local Lodge 
No. 712 of the International Association of 
Machinists, hereinafter referred to as the 
Local Lodge. 


2. Hours of Work 


a.The working day shall be one of nine 
hours, and the working week shal] consist 
of five and a half working days; the half 
day shall normally be Saturday in each 
week. 

.The standard hours of work of a single 
day shift shall be from 7 a.m. to 12 noon, 
and from 12.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m., Monday to 
Friday inclusive, and from 7 aa, to 11] 
a.m. on Saturday. 

-A schedule shall be arranged by the Com- 
pany to allow employees to return tools to 
the Tool Crib before the end of each shift. 
d. When two shifts are worked the standard 

hours of work shall be as follows: 

First Shift 7 a.m. to 12 noon, and 12.30 
p.m. to 4.30 p.m. Monday to Friday in- 
clusive. 7 a.m. to 11 am. on Saturday. 

Second Shift 7 pm. to 12 midnight, and 
12.30 a.m. to 4.30 a.m. Monday to Friday 
inclusive. 12.01 am. to 4 a.m. on Monday. 

e. When three shifts are worked the standard 
hours of work shall be as follows: 

First Shift 7:am. to 3 p.m. Monday to 
Saturday inclusive. 

Second Shift 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. Monday to 
Saturday inclusive. — 

Third Shift 11 pm. to 7 a.m. Monday to 
Friday inclusive. 

12.01 a.m. to 7 am. on Monday. 

f. When three shifts of eight hours each are 
worked in any twenty-four hour period, a 
lunch period of twenty minutes shall be 
allowed on each shift, and shall be paid for. 


3. Overtime 


a.Time worked in excess of the standard 
hours of work stated in Clauses 2 (b), 
2 (d), and 2 (e) shall be considered as 
overtime. 

b. Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one half. 

c. Late starting up to one half hour shall not 
be taken into account in calculating over- 
time. Any employee starting more than 
one half hour late shall be required to work 
the standard number of hours for that shift 
before his overtime rate becomes effective. 

d.Any time worked on the following days 
shall be paid for at double time; New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and all Sundays; ex- 
cept that where the arrangement of work- 
ing hours in Clause 2 (d) or 2 (e) requires 
a night shift to work between 12 Midnight 
and 7 a.m. on any of the said holidays, such 
time shall be considered as standard work- 
ing hours and not as overtime. 


oO 


S 


e.Any day declared by statute or decree to 
be observed as one of the above holidays, 
in the event of any of them falling on 
Sunday, shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time, except as provided for in 
Clause 3 (d) in respect of shift work. 


4. Classification of Shop Employees 


a.Foremen, Clerical Employees, Mainten- 
ance Department Workers, Watchmen, and 

Draughtsmen are excluded from this 

Agreement. 

6. Tool, Die and Gauge Makers. 

This classification shall include all em- 
ployees, generally recognized as such, en- 
gaged in the machining, fitting and assembly 
of all Jigs, Fixtures, Tools, Dies and Gauges 
produced by the Company. They shall also 
have all the qualifications required of Journey- 
men, as defined in section (c) of this Clause. 
c. Journeymen. 

A journeyman shall be competent to work 
directly from drawings and carry out any 
operation in his craft without direction from 
others. Journeymen shall include all em- 
ployees rated as Machinists and Heat Treat 
Operators. 

d. Specialists. 

Specialist is one who has not served a 
regular Machinist apprenticeship, and is not 
qualified as an all round journeyman, but 
who has acquired proficiency in some branch 
of.the trade, and is now doing work 
recognized as belonging to the Machinist’s 
trade. He shall have not less than four 
years’ experience at his branch of the trade, 
shall be able to read detail drawings and 
carry out detail operations without direction 
from others. 

e. Production Worker Class “A”. 

Class “A” Production workers shall be 
competent to carry out detail operations 
after instruction and shall be able to read 
detail drawings. ‘They shall include Lathe 
hands, Shaper hands, Milling-machine hands, 
and Bench hands. 

f. Production Worker Class “B”. 

Class “B” Production workers comprise 
workmen engaged in repetitive machine, 
assembly or bench work requiring less train- 
ing, experience, and skill than that necessary 
for Class “A” Production workers. 

g. Helper. 

A Helper shall be an employee whose pro- 
ficiency. or knowledge of tools is insufficient 
to qualify him as a Production Worker Class 
“B”. Helpers shall under no circumstances 
do any mechanical work or assume responsi- 
bility for such work. 

h. Learner. 

A Learner shall be an employee who has 
completed three months employment as a 
Beginner as defined in Clause 4 (it). A 
Learner shall be so classified for a period of 
three (3) months from the date of his 
transfer from the classification of Beginner, 
and at the end of that time shall either be 
classified as a Production Worker Class “B"* 
or discharged. The Company may, at its 
discretion, promote or discharge a Learner 
at any time prior to the expiration of the 
said period of three (3) months. 

2. Beginner. 

A Beginner shall be an employee who has 
no previous workshop experience in the kind 
of work on which he is engaged. An em- 
ployee hired as a Beginner shall be so classified 
for a period of three (3) months from the 
date of his employment and at the end of 
that time shall either be classified ag a 
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Learner or shall be discharged. The Com- 
pany may, at its discretion, promote or dis- 
charge a Beginner at any time prior to the 
expiration of the said period of three (3) 
months. : 

j. The rating of employees in accordance with 
the foregoing classification shall be done by 
the Company. In case of disagreement over 
any rating, the employee concerned shall be 
given an opportunity to show whether or 
not he can qualify for the classification 
which he believes he deserves. 


5. Minimum Rates of Pay Cents 

Per hour 

a.Tool, Die and Gauge Makers...... 80 
TOMRDEYMENY + of gaits “serresieioe + aye +f 765) 
Bnectalishsre. <sasncuei) <iaelt> at «asl 70 
Class “ A” Production Workers...... 60 
Class “ B” Production Workers...... 45 
Helpers, Learners and Labourers.. 40 
Beginners, visccs,- aele'f Sole ag arbre siete 35 

b. The Company, at its discretion, may pay 


any employee at a rate of wages higher 
than the minimum for his classification 
provided for in Clause 5 (a). 

The schedule of wages set forth in Clause 
5 (a) shall be adjusted proportionately to 
increases or decreases in the cost of living 
as reported in the table of “Changes in 
the cost of living in Canada” issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and pub- 
lished monthly in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
No adjustment shall be made unless the 
percentage of change is at least 5 per cent 
from the published figures for July, 1940, 
and adjustments for this cause shall not 
exceed in the aggregate an increase or de- 
crease of 20 per cent from the schedule 
of wages provided for in Clause 5 (a). 
Adjustment, if any, shall be determined on 
the first day of the months of December, 
March, June and September. 


= 


6. Apprentices 
a. From the effective date of this Agreement, 
Apprentices may be indentured. The num- 
ber of Apprentices shall not exceed one to 
each five Journeymen. 
b. Apprentices shall be paid according to the 
following schedule: 


Cents 
Per hour 
rae ™ Yocer Ln? ae, OS ee ta shes. e ° 25 
SECON BY CHT, ee eee s crere ss 0:8 O 
Pipa ORY Gare eee ia ee Giclee ate sleye « ¢ 45 
Mowe Nag eee Pee is syatete « «is 55 
Mirth, PCR! OE, Foo Tc cee opie s eines. 65 


7. Payment of Wages 
Payment of wages shall be made during 
the Company’s time. 


8. Deductions from Wages 
Deduction from wages, except those re- 
quired by law, shall be made only upon 
authorization signed by the employee. 
9. Disputes 
Disputes governed by this Agreement shall 


be negotiated by the Company and _ the 
Phop Committee after regular working 
ours. 


10. Seniority 
a. Seniority shall be established after a period 
of probation of three months and shall be 
effective from date of employment. 
b. Seniority shall be taken into consideration 
by the Company on all occasions when a 
lay-off is necessary due to lack of work. 
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c. The Company shall discuss, with accredited 
representatives of the Local Lodge who 
are employees of the Company, any case 
of injustice or hardship arising from such 
lay-off. 


11. Recognition 
The Company agrees to bargain with no 
labour organization other than the Local 
Lodge in respect to employees employed in 
the Aeronautical Division, Point St. Charles 
Works, as long as this Lodge represents a 
majority of such employees as are covered 
by this Agreement. 
12. Arbitration 
In the event of an apparent deadlock over 
the observance of this Agreement, or of the 
interpretation of its clauses, such dispute 
shall be submitted to the Minister of Labour 
in the Dominion Government who may estab- 
lish the necessary Conciliation Committee 
upon which Committee both the Local Lodge 
and Company shall be represented. The de- 
cision of such Conciliation Committee shall 
be binding on both parties to this Agree- 
ment. 
13. Renewal and Termination 
a.This Agreement shall become effective on 
July 1, 1940, and shall remain in full force 
and effect for a period of one year unless 
changed by mutual consent of the parties 
signatory hereto; and thereafter shall re- 
main binding for a further period of one 
year unless either party hereto shall on or 
before the first day of June, 1941 have 
given the other signatory notice in writing 
of the termination of this Agreement. 
b.In the absence of Notice of Termination 
under similar conditions to those provided 
for in Clause 12 (a), this Agreement shall 
continue to remain in effect at the end of 
each year subsequent to the second year. 
c.In the event of Notice of Termination being 
given by either party to this Agreement as 
provided for in Clause 12 (a), negotiations 
shall be carried on during the period of 
Notice of Termination with a view to 
arranging a further Agreement. 


14. Strikes and Lockouts 
During the life of this Agreement, or while 
negotiations for a further Agreement are in 
progress, there shall be no strike on the part 
of the members of the Local Lodge nor any 
lockout on the part of the Company. 


Signed at Montreal, Quebec, on the Sixth 
Day of July, 1940. 


For Canadian Car & Foundry Company, 
imited 
Albert Jude, 
Superintendent. 
W.S. Atwood, 
Vice-President. 


For Local Lodge No. 712, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 


Paul M. Keddy, 
Wm. Whal 


ale, 
William Harkness. 


This is Schedule “A” to annexed report. 
M. B. Archibald, 


Chairman. 
D. A. Paterson, 

Member. 
J. A. McClelland, 

Member. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE CANADIAN 
VICKERS, LIMITED, AIRCRAFT DIVIS- 
ION AND LOCAL LODGE No. 712 OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS. 


This Agreement shall be effective as from the 
ay of ,» 1940, and shall continue from 

year to year thereafter, subject to thirty days’ 
notice in writing from either party desiring 
to make a change in any of its provisions. 

The purpose of the agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relations between the 
management and the employees, to stabilize con- 
ditions of employment, and to ensure the 
smooth and efficient running of the plant with- 
out interruption. 


Clause 1—Working Hours: 
Regular working hours shall be as follows: 
Monday to Friday, inclusive 
Day. shift. 7% ait a.m. to 12 noon. 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Day shift Saturdays.. 7.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Monday to Thursday, inclusive 


Night shift.. .. {7.30 pm. to 12 noon. 
1 am. to 6 a.m. 
Night shift ge es p.m. to 12 p.m. 
1 am. to 6 a.m. 


Night shift hours will be subject to change 
by agreement, to suit special circumstances. 
Also provision should be made to operate three 
(3) eight-hour shifts if, as and when men 
are available. 


Clause 2—Overtime: 


(a) All time worked in excess of regular 
working hours on any one shift shall be 
considered as overtime, and shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half; 
All work performed on Sundays and 
Statutory Holidays shall be paid for at 
the rate of double time. When any 
Statutory Holiday falls on a Sunday, the 
day proclaimed by the Government shall 
be observed; these holidays are specifi- 
cally as follows: Christmas, New Years, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day and Thanksgiving; 
(c) All shifts, other than the regular day 
shift, shall receive five cents (5c.) per 
hour over the regular day rate. 


(b 


—— 


Clause 3—Classification of Employees: 


(a) Jig, tool, die and gauge makers shall be 
all those generally recognized as such 
engaged in the machining, fitting, 
assembling and inspection of all jigs, 
fixtures, tools and dies. They shall have 
all the qualifications, as defined in 
Clause 3, paragraph (6), as required of 
journeymen. Due to the fact there are 
very few of such men at Canadian 
Vickers, men holding down these jobs 
will be specifically named; ; 

(6) Journeymen: A journeyman shall be 

competent to work from drawings and 

carry out any operation in his trade. 

They shall include: 

Pattern makers, tool and die maker, 
aircraft fitter, machinist, joiner, copper- 
smith, hammer operator, welder, electri- 
cian, painter, erector, sheet metal worker, 
eable splicer. 

Production Workers, Class “A”: (com- 

prising work people engaged under super- 

vision, in repetitive machine, assembly 


(c 


— 


or benchwork, requiring less training, 
experience and skill than that necessary 
to qualify as a journeyman); also, first- 
class riveters, upholsterers, sandblasters, 
fabrie workers (male) and heat treat 
operators on automatic furnaces, platers 
and dopers; 
(d) Production Workers, Class “B”’: Shall 
comprise those workers having less train- 
ing and experience than is necessary to 
qualify them for Class “A” classification 
and second-class riveters; 
Helper: Shall be those employees whose 
proficiency or knowledge of tools is 
insufficient to qualify them for Class 
“B” Production Workers’ Classification; 
(f) Apprentices: (Indentured, between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years) may be employed 
in the proportion of one apprentice to 
each five journeymen in the following 
trades: fitters, machinists, and _ sheet 
metal workers—First year, second year, 
third year, fourth year, fifth year. 


(e 


—— 


Clause 4—Minimum Rates of Pay: 
(a) Jig, Tool, and Gauge Makers, 
J ourneymen. 
Production Worker, Class “A”. 
Production Worker, Class “B”. 
Helpers. 
It shall be understood that all men 
regularly in charge of groups of four 
or more employees, and responsible for 
the work of such groups, shall be paid a 
rate of five cents (5c.) per hour over the 
minimum rate for their classification; 
Nothing in this agreement shall prevent 
the Company paying any employees a 
higher rate of wages, at its discretion; 
(d) Any man receiving the minimum rate of 
forty-five cents (45¢.) per hour on the 
date of signing this agreement, shall re- 
ceive an increase of five cents (5c.) per 
hour, effective July 1. 


Clause 5. 


The rating of all employees shall be done 
by the Company, in collaboration with the Shop 
Committee. Any employee protesting his classi- 
fication shall be given an opportunity to demon- 
strate his qualification for the classification to 
which he. believes he is entitled. This clause 
is to be given a three months’ trial. 


(6 


— 


— 


(ec 


Clause 6—WNSeniority: 


(a) Seniority of employees shall be estab- 
lished after sixty days’ continuous em- 
ployment, and shall date from the time 
of entering the service. When reduction 
of staff is necessary, senior employees, 
where possible, shall be given the prefer- 
ence; 

(b) In case of any hardship or injustice 
arising out of staff reductions, the Com- 
pany agrees to discuss such cases with 
the Shop Committee. 


Clause 7.—Recognition: 


(a) The Company agrees that the Shop Com- 
mittee of Lodge No. 712 of the I.A. of 
M., being employees of the Company, 
shall be the sole bargaining agency in 

respect to its employees, so long as 

this Lodge represents a majority of the 
employees covered by this agreement; 

No employee shall be discriminated 

against, nor jeopardized in seniority stand- 

ing, nor suffer any loss of employment 


(b 


— 
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because of membership in, or activity in, 
the Union so long as such activities are 
not carried on during working hours; 

(c) Nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
strued as binding the Company to operate 
a closed shop. 


Clause 8—Disputes and Grievances: 


(a) The settlement of all minor disputes or 
grievances arising out of the applica- 
tion of this agreement, shall be nego- 
tiated between the management and the 
Shop Committee of the Local Lodge, 
who are employees of the Company, 
during regular working hours; 

(b) In the event of a deadlock over the 
carrying out of the terms of this agree- 
ment, or the interpretation of any of its 
clauses, the matter in question shall be 
submitted to the. Dominion Minister of 
Labour, who may set up a Conciliation 
Committee upon which the Company and 
the Shop Committee shall be represented. 
The decision of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee shall be binding upon both parties 
to this agreement; 


(c) During the life of this agreement there 
shall Ais no stoppage of work due to 
strikes on the part of the employees, or 
lockout on the part of the Company. 


For Canadian Vickers, Limited 


For Lodge No. 712 I.A. of M. 


This is Schedule “B” to annexed report. 


(Sed.) M. B. Archibald, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) J. A. McClelland, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Acadia Coal Company, Limited, 
and its Employees 


The report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the case of the dispute between 
the Acadia Coal Company, Limited, and its 
employees being members of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour on 
sary 21%. 

The personnel of the Board which dealt with 
this dispute was as follows: Honourable Mr. 
Justice W. H. Harrison, of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, chairman; Mr. Lionel A. 
Forsyth, K.C., of Montreal, P.Q., nominated 
by the company; and Mr. P. G. Muise, of 
New Waterford, N.S., nominated by the men. 

The report is signed by all three members, 
Mr. Muise dissenting, however, from the 
Board’s recommendation in regard to the wage 
scale. 


The text of the report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 


the Acadia Coal Company, Inmited, 
(Employer); and its employees being 
members of the U.M.W. of America Dis- 
trict No. 26 


To; 
The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you and composed of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice W. H. Harrison, Chairman, Mr. L. A. 


Forsyth, K.C., nominee of employer, and 
Mr. P. G. Muise, nominee of employees, beg 
leave to report to you as follows: 

The Board commenced its sittings in 
Stellarton on Friday, June 28, and, excepting 
Sunday and Dominion Day, sat continuously 
up to and including July 3. On the morning 
of July 3, with a view to becoming familiar 
with actual operations in a coal mine, the 
Board as a body, accompanied by Company 
and Union officials, visited a long wall in 
actual operation in the McGregor Mine of the 
Acadia Coal Company at Stellarton. 

Briefs were submitted on behalf of both 
parties and the Board had the advantage of 
consulting the exhaustive report made upon 
the Acadia Coal Company by a Royal Com- 
mission appointed by the Government of the 
Province of Nova Scotia. This Commission 
was headed by the Honourable Mr. Justice 
W. F. Carroll, of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia, and made its report to the Government 
on the 19th day of January, 1939. The Com- © 
mission’s report will be referred to later as 
the Carroll Commission Report. 

The employees were represented by Mr. D. W. 
Morrison, President, District No. 26, United 
Mine Workers of Awericn! Alex A. "McKay, 
Secretary-Treasurer, District No. 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, and Dominic 
Nearing, Board Member, Sub-district No. 5, 
United Mine Workers of America, and the 
company was represented by Mr. Michael 
Dwyer, President of Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited, Mr. R. C. McDonald, Assistant 
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Secretary-Treasurer of Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited, and Mr. William J. Graham, Super. 
mtendent of Acadia Coal Company, Limited. 

The Brief on behalf of the employees stated 
that the principal dispute was on the matter 
of wages and asked that the wage rates be 
increased so as to make the wages paid by 
Acadia Coal Company, Limited, uniform 
with wages requested from Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited; that minimum datal rate 
be $4, and the datal pay from minimum to 
$5.01 be increased by 25 cents per day; also 
that a percentage increase be given to all 
wage earners equivalent to percentage in- 
crease in cost of living since August, 1939. 
Secondly the employees asked that arrears 
for rent and coal owing by employees to the 
company be written off and cancelled. (These 
debts on May 31, 1940, amounted to $62,838.05). 
In connection with the request for increased 
wages the Board was asked to make the 
fullest possible inquiry into any financial 
aspects now affecting the payment of wages 
and in this connection to consider whether the 
management and control of Acadia is so con- 
nected with Dominion Steel & Coal Cor- 
poration, Limited, and other affiliated com- 
panies that the wages of employees are detri- 
mentally affected thereby. 

All the above matters were carefully inquired 
into by the Board. Full information was 
supplied by the company officials and by 
representatives of the employees upon all 
the matters considered. The hearings were 
conducted with a genuine desire on both sides 
to give the Board the actual facts bearing on 
the company’s situation and on the other hand 
the need of the lower paid classes of miners 
for an increase of their earnings. 

It was not considered necessary to call in 
any accountants to check the company’s 
figures. These were furnished under oath 
by the Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
R. C. McDonald, who was most helpful to the 
Board by his readiness to produce all figures 
asked for, involving much extra work for him- 
self and his staff. 

The Board finds that the earnings of the 
lower paid datal men employed by this com- 
pany are inadequate, due to the lack of 
opportunity to work and to the lower wage 
‘scale at the company’s collieries as com- 
pared with the scale of wages prevailing at 
‘Other collieries in the Province of Nova Scotia. 
‘The Board would therefore unanimously and 
‘unhesitatingly recommend that if and when 
funds are available these rates should be in- 
creased. 

Respecting the financial position of the com- 
pany. Capital stock outstanding is $1,900,000 
6 per cent Cumulative 1st Preferred stock; 
-$1,000,000 6 per cent Cumulative 2nd Pre- 


ferred stock, and $1,846,100 common stock. No 
dividends of any kind have been paid to any 
of the shareholders since 1931, and the deficit 
as shown August 1, 1988, when reorganiza- 
tion took place, was $1,831,000, which meant 
that the equity represented by the common 
stock was wiped out. 

The company’s debts at August 1, 1938, 
amounted to $930,775.60, and these were ex- 
tinguished on the reorganization as explained 
in the Carroll Commission Report. The Acadia 
Coal Company was also put in funds after 
reorganization to the extent of $362,890.22 of 
working capital. 

The company’s accounts since August 1, 
1938, show that on their operation for 5 
months in 1938 they lost $141,000, including 
$50,000 for depreciation. In 1939 they lost 
$132,000, including $120,000 for depreciation. 
In the only full calendar year of operation, 
therefore, of which we have evidence, the 
company actually paid out $12,000 more than 
the total amount received from sales of coal 
or otherwise in that year. 

The prospects for 1940 are uncertain. While 
the price of coal hag increased, the expense 
of shipment has increased to an even greater 
degree, due to the difficulty in securing any 
ships to transport coal to the St. Lawrence 
markets, in which 30 per cent of the coal was 
marketed last year. 

It is impossible to calculate results unless 


a whole calendar year is taken, but down to 


May 31 this year the company just broke 
even, that is to say, their actual cash receipts 
were just equal to their expenditures. 

Difficulties of operation in certain workings 
of the Acadia Coal Company, combined with 
other factors, have, the Board was told by 
officials of the company, reduced its effective 
daily output from approximately 2,000 tons to 
about 1,600 tons and this reduction has taken 
place within the last few months. The com- 
pany contends and the Board agrees that unless 
the tonnage so lost can be regained it will be 
a most serious matter both for the company 
and its employees in the district. Indeed, it 
is problematical whether operations can con- 
tinue even for a comparatively short period 
of time at the present rate without exhaustion 
of the company’s resources and the consequent 
compulsory cessation of all its operations, or 
certainly of those which are unprofitable. Such 
a result would bring about a most serious un- 
employment situation. The Board feels that 
this state of affairs calls for grave and serious 
consideration by all concerned and that neither 
company, employees nor public bodies 
interested should fail to give the very best 
effort possible to its solution. 

The representatives of the employees, while 
making no specific charge in this connection, 
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requested the Board to investigate the cor- 
porate relationship of this company to other 
companies in the Dominion group, so called, 
and to determine whether the relationship 
presently existing is affecting the Acadia 
Company to its detriment. 

The Board finds that the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany is one of four operating companies 
owned or controlled by the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Company, Limited, the functions of 
the latter having since its reorganization, been 
confined to those of a holding company. Deal- 
ings of Acadia Coal Company with the parent 
company and with the other affiliated operating 
companies have been subjected to close 
scrutiny by the Board, with the result that 
the Board finds that in no instance has it been 
shown that the transactions have been effected 
so as to operate to the disadvantage of the 
Acadia Company or its employees. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, 
Limited, has now a capital structure consisting 
of First Mortgage Bonds in a principal amount 
of $3,775,000, Debentures in a principal 
amount of $6,917,500, and common shares of 
a total par value of $3,000,000. 

The common shares, save for directors’ quali- 
fying shares and the Debentures, are owned 
entirely by Dominion Steel & Coal Cor- 
poration, Limited; the First Mortgage Bonds 
are a public issue and are widely held. 

The Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, 
Limited, also holds the entire Common share 
issue of Dominion Coal Company, Limited, the 
largest operator of coal mining properties in 
Nova Scotia. This latter company has out- 
standing Bond and Preferred Stock issues 
totalling $12,158,725. It has not been shown, 
nor does the Board find, that the affiliation or 
association of Acadia Coal Company with the 
other companies referred to is of detrimental 
or prejudicial effect to the Acadia Company. 

Inquiry was made as to whether the com- 
pany’s coal is sold to the best advantage. 
Dominion Coal Company sells all the com- 
pany’s product, except the sales to the local 
market in Stellarton and district surrounding 
it, and the suggestion was made that Acadia 
might suffer by reason of Dominion Coal 
pushing sales of their own coal to the detri- 
ment of Acadia; also that charges of Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corporation for their services in 
selling and other services rendered were ex- 
cessive. 

Our inquiry showed that Acadia Company 
received its full share of the markets where 
coal was sold by both companies and at fair 
prices in comparison with prices obtained 
for Dominion Coal—the price received for 
Acadia coal never being less and in some cases 
more than that received for Dominion coal. 
As regards the local market, Acadia coal 
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brings a higher price than Dominion coal. In 
1939 Dominion coal brought an average net 
price on all sales of $4.13, while Acadia re- 
ceived an average net price on all its sales 
of $4.44. 

As regards the amount charged by Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corporation for its services, 
namely, $15,633 per year, your Board finds 
that for this charge the Acadia Company re- 
ceived the benefit of the sales organization of 
Dominion Coal Company, including its trans- 
portation Department; also the services of 
their mining, electrical and mechanical ex- 
perts, and their Purchasing Department, 
Workmen’s Compensation Department, etc. 
The amount of this charge is less than 4 
cents per ton of coal sold, and, as stated by 
the Carroll Commission, we believe the amount 
is “much less than would result if Acadia 
Coal Company attempted to provide itself 
with a staff competent to carry out these 
services.” 

Evidence was also given before the Board 
that in order to continue the Acadia mine in 
operation it would be necessary to expend 
some $215,000 over the next three years for 
repairs to hoisting engines, recovery of F oord 
Pit, development of Acadia No. 1 Seam, and 
other works properly chargeable to operation. 

The result of the whole enquiry into the 
financial situation is that there is no money 
out of which any increased wages can be paid. 

To put the matter shortly, if the share- 
holders of the Acadia Company were to give 
the mine to the employees so that they would 
own everything the mine produced, they would 
have to pay out as much as the company now 
pays for administration and sales and there 
would be no money left to increase wages by 
One dollar. 

Under these circumstances one member of 
the Board, Mr. Muise, considers that a fund 
sufficient to pay increased wages to at least the 
scale recently recommended by the McTague 
Conciliation Board for the employees of 
Dominion Coal Company, should be provided 
by the Province of Nova Scotia and the muni- 
cipalities concerned foregoing some of their 
charges against the company, as was done at 
the time of reorganization in 1938, on the 
ground that the company is administering part 
of the public domain of the Province and that 
the public are, therefore, directly concerned in 
maintaining this industry and seeing that an 
adequate wage is paid to those engaged in it. 

The majority of the Board consider that the 
only hope of raising wages in this company 
is by increasing the output per man. How is 
this to be done? The answer is by co- 
operation between the management and the 
employees with a view to eliminating 
absenteeism and tie-ups of the mine, matters 
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largely within the control of the employees, 
and also by the most careful planning for 
production and the exercise of every proper 
economy in administration, matters in the 
control of the management, and on the part 
of both employer and employees a really 
sympathetic consideration of the other fellow’s 
problems and difficulties, 

We note with satisfaction that the settled 
policy of the U.M.W. of America is to avoid 
and eliminate absenteeism (by which we 
mean absence from work without good and 
sufficient cause) and tie-ups of the mine. 

Regarding absenteeism it is a direct cause 
of reduced earnings. This year there has 
been a notable increase in the demand for 
the company’s coal. Already in the first six 
months of the year the company has had 
144 working days. If this continues, and 
there is every reason to expect such continu- 
ance, providing that operating difficulties 
previously referred to can be overcome, there 
will be an opportunity for every man to get 
288 working days as against 220 last year. 
This should mean increased output, increased 
earnings for the mine workers as well as for 
the company, and thus make a definite con- 
tribution to the upbuilding of the company’s 
resources, out of which, so far as the com- 
pany is concerned, any increase of wages must 
come. 

Obviously all workers in the mine will be 
benefited if full output can be reached. But un- 
fortunately, although the opportunity is there 
to work, an opportunity anxiously awaited 
during the last few lean years, it is a fact 
that since the beginning of 1940 absenteeism 
in the Acadia collieries has increased to an 
alarming extent. Men who claimed they 
could not earn a living wage are throwing 
away the opportunity to earn that wage by 
absenteeism. More than that, not only do 
they and their families, wives and children, 
lose the extra money, but their fellow workers 
suffer because the company loses money on 
account of reduced output and thus is pre- 
vented from earning the extra money which 
could be paid out and which we recommend 
should be paid out in increased wages. 

Similarly with tie-ups. A tie-up benefits 
nobody. The management cannot submit to 
compulsion applied in this way and the em- 
ployees lose money directly and indirectly. 

It is said that tie-ups occur because the 
decisions of the management are always 
against the employees and only by quitting 
work can grievances be forcibly brought to 
attention of the management. 

There have been instances brought to our 
attention of small groups of men without 
authority from their District Board, or even 
their own Local, agitating for a tie-up of the 


mine because of some petty grievance and 
succeeding in causing such a tie-up in de- 
fiance of their own Union Constitution and the 
wishes and directions of their own Union 
Officials. In cases like this we are of the 
opinion that the District Board should take 
disciplinary measures and that in the en- 
forcement of such discipline the Union should 
have the entire co-operation of the company 
management. 


Upon this whole subject the remarks of 
Judge McArthur, a judge of the County 
Court for the Cape Breton District, in his 
report of November, 1939, upon certain dis- 
putes in Old Sydney Collieries, are most 
pertinent and timely. Judge McArthur has 
been for thirty years in close association with 
the coal industry and its mines in the Province 
of Nova Scotia and for many years solicitor 
for the U.M.W. of America. He therefore 
speaks with authority. He said in part: 


“The United Mine Workers of America, 
through its International and District Con- 
stitutions, and under its well established 
policy, stands for the orderly adjustment of 
wages, disputes and differences through the 
process of negotiations and conciliation, re- 
sorting to the weapon of strike only as a 
last resort, and then after the most careful 
consideration has been given to it by both 
the District Board and the International 
Executive. 

“It also declares, as its unalterable policy, 
that once a contract is negotiated and entered 
into, its terms, its conditions, and its pro- 
cedure for the adjustment of such disputes 
as may arise during its existence, shall be 
honoured and observed. 

“During the past two years and a half, in 
the face of agreements to the contrary, and 
in every case without any authorization from 
the District Board, there have been two 
hundred and eleven illegal strikes or stop- 
pages of work in certain sections of the 
mines of District 26, resulting in the loss of 
earnings to employees of approximately 
$400,000; a loss in the production of some 
300,000 tons of coal, with a correspondingly 
enormous loss to the Company. 

“The only reason or justification that I 
have heard advanced in support of these 
tie-ups, is that it serves as an effective lever 
to compel the Company to speed up favourable 
decisions for the men. 

“May I suggest that those who advocate 
this system and remain members of the 
United Mine Workers of America are not con- 
sistent. The advocacy of illegal strikes and 
tie-ups is contrary to the established policy 
of the union. Strikes and tie-ups, without 
the approval of the District Board, are in 
contravention of the Union Constitution, and 
from what I have learned during this in- 
quiry, against the wishes and best judgment 
of more than eighty per cent of the Union’s 
entire membership. It is not only constitu- 
tionally illegal, but, in this District, it is 
clearly the case of a very small minority 
imposing conditions upon a large majority, 
conditions clearly inconsistent with every 
principle of the organization to which they 
belong. 
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“Although that vast majority of the miners 
are anxious and desirous that the Union 
should function in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of its Constitution and joint contracts, 
this investigation has disclosed that  con- 
siderably less than ten per cent of the 
membership of the respective Locals are 
primarily responsible for the conditions above 
referred to. A very large percentage of the 
membership, for one reason or another, fail 
to actively interest themselves in its work, 
with the result that, in some cases at least, 
Local Unions find themselves in the hands of 
a group who, for one reason or another, de- 
liberately ignore their officers, the Con- 
stitutional principles and mutual agreements 
of their organization, and regard with no 
sense of responsibility the resultant loss in 
earnings occasioned to their fellow work- 
men. It also appears that in and about some 
of the collieries an even smaller percentage 
than ten seems to have conceived the idea 
that it is their right, without reference to 
the District Officers, and without giving their 
Local Union or fellow employees an oppor- 
tunity to express a considered opinion, to tie 
up the mine, thus throwing out of employ- 
ment for one shift or more hundreds of men. 


“<Pit action, as it is sometimes called, 
and collective bargaining through the avenue 
of negotiation, cannot both survive side by 
side. One is an orderly system, the other 
in the end destructive. One demands that 
Labour function through the voice of its 
elected officers and Local Unions, the other 
ignores and disregards constituted authority. 

“Disregard and _ indifference to the 
authority of District Officers weakens them 
in their negotiating efforts on behalf of the 
Union. Labour men in all countries are 
noted for their steadfast loyalty one to the 
other. I urge, in the interests of the Union 
and its membership, a one hundred per cent 
loyalty to your elected officers while they 
hold office. 


“Tt is their duty and responsibility, not 
only to promote the interests and protect 
the rights of the membership generally, but 
also to safeguard the constitution, principles 
and established policies of the Union. This 
responsibility may, and at times does, involve 
the distasteful task of using drastic measures 
in order to keep the ‘family home’ in order. 
Nevertheless, when conditions require it, this 
duty and responsibility should be fearlessly 
faced. 

“A district Wage Agreement is signed by 
the District Officers and their signature is 
a pledge guaranteeing the honourable ful- 
filment of its terms. In the discharge of 
those duties, the officers are entitled to and 
must have the confidence, support and co- 
operation of the entire membership. 

“What is worth having is worth working 
for, and, as already pointed out, the United 
Mine Workers of America is a worthwhile 
organization. In the interests of its mem- 
bership, in the interests of the industry, as 
well as of the country, I urge upon the entire 
membership a more active interest and deeper 
concern in its work problems. Attend its 
meetings and give to it your fair contribu- 
tion. There can come out of any organiza- 
tion only that which its members are pre- 
pared to put into it.” 


Many of these disputes are due to the 
fact that there has been no contract between 


the company and its employees since 1935. 
This, to quote again Judge McArthur’s 
Report on a dispute between Old Sydney 
Collieries and its employees, “creates a diffi- 
cult and perhaps even dangerous situation. 
Neither party being bound by the wages or 
working conditions of the past may be 
tempted to substitute arbitrary measures and 
even forces as an alternative to negotiation 
in debating wages or working conditions.” 
The great obstacle in the way of a contract 
has been the disagreement on the matter of 
wages. Now that this Board, after most 
careful investigation, has found that there 
cannot be any increase of wages until the 
earnings of the company have increased (or 
until some assistance from outside is given), 
the majority of the Board (Mr. Muise 
dissenting) is of the opinion that a contract 
should be signed embodying the present wage 
scale. If this recommendation be adopted 
the Board is unanimously of the opinion that 
such contract in so far as wages are concerned 
should be revised so soon as money is avail- 
able from any source to increase such wages 
in accordance with the recommendation of 
this Board. 

Furthermore, to put an end to disputes 
there must be a reference to some inde- 
pendent person or body to whom such dispute 
between management and employees can be 
referred. 

The Board is in agreement with opinions 
expressed by all parties appearing before it 
that provision should be made in the con- 
tract for the settlement of disputes by the 
appointment of an umpire or by some other 
method upon which the parties can mutually 
agree, the object being that both parties 
should be able to refer grievances for settle- 
ment to some authority with confidence that 
a prompt and fair decision can be obtained 
and the decision should be loyally accepted 
by both parties. 

Also the Board considers there should be 
a clause dealing with the question of 
absenteeism with a view to its elimination 
so far as that is possible. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks the Board 
approves the U.M.W. of America contract of 
1937 with Dominion Coal Company as a 
satisfactory basis for negotiations in the 
Acadia Coal Company situation. 

Your Board would also recommend that, 
when meetings take place between repre- 
sentatives of employees and the management, 
verbatim reports of the proceedings should 
be taken and such minutes read and agreed 
to before the parties separate. Such minutes 
would prove very valuable in subsequent 
discussions and would prevent disputes as to 
what occurred. An instance of such dispute 
came before our Board and in the absence of 
agreed minutes no conclusions whatever could 
be reached. 


Aucust, 1940 


Regarding arrears for rent and coal sup- 
plied to the miners by the company, your 
Board has considered the request of the 
employees for the cancellation of these 
arrears. From the standpoint of the company 
the financial position does not justify any 
sacrifice of assets. From the standpoint of 
the men owing these debts the burden of 
debts is a discouragement, and _ witnesses 
testified that it was responsible for a certain 
amount of absenteeism and failure to take 
advantage of every opportunity to increase 
production, 

The fact is that these debts were incurred 
over a period of the last six years past, 
during most of which the number of working 
days was small and some workers were unable 
to earn’ subsistence for themselves and 
families. These arrears were incurred with 
the consent of the company, which permitted 
them in order to assist those who were most 
needy. It is true that the company’s rents 
are lower than those of private landlords and 
that the company supplies coal at less than 
cost. We are of the opinion that it would 
not be to the disadvantage of the company 
and that it would be of some real assistance 
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to those owing these debts if the same were 
cancelled. The loss would be in any event 
considerable in collecting old arrears, and the 
fact that no deductions for arrears would be 
made from the pay envelopes in addition to 
the substantial deductions already made for 
hospital dues, union dues, doctors’ fees, relief, 
church contributions and current rent and 
coal, would be of some help to the men 
concerned. The Board, therefore, recom- 
mends that all arrears owing to the company 
by employees for rent and for coal up to 
May 31, 1940, be cancelled and trusts that 
this recommendation will be accepted by the 
company as a generous and helpful gesture 
and that it will be appreciated as such by 
the men. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
14th day of July, 1940. 


(Sgd.) W. H. Harrison, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) L. A. Forsyru, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) P. G. Moutsz, 
: Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, 
and its Employees 


The report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the case of the dispute between 
the Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, and its 
employees being members of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour on 
July 17. 

The personnel of the Board which dealt with 
this dispute was as follows: Honourable Mr. 
Justice W. H. Harrison, of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia, chairman; Mr. Lionel 
A. Forsyth, K.C., of Montreal, P.Q., nominated 
by the company; and Mr. P. G. Muise, of 
New Waterford, N.S., nominated by the men. 

The report is signed by all three members, 
Mr. Muise dissenting, however, from the 
Board’s recommendation in regard to the 
wage scale. . 

The text of the report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, 
(Employer); and its employees being 
members of the U.M.W. of America, 
District No. 26. 


To the Hon, Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you and composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice 


W. H. Harrison, Chairman, Mr. L. A. Forsyth, 
K.C., nominee of employer, and Mr. P. G. 
Muise, nominee of employees, begs leave to 
report as follows. 


The Board commenced its sittings at Sydney 
Mines on Friday, July 5, and, excepting 
Sunday, sat continuously up to and including 
July 10. 

Briefs were submitted on behalf of both 
parties. 

The employees were represented by Mr. 
D. W. Morrison, President, District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, Alex A. 
McKay, Secretary-Treasurer, District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
William Carey, Board Member, Sub-district 
No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, and 
the company was represented by Mr. Michael 
Dwyer, President of Old Sydney Collieries, 
Limited, Mr. R. C. McDonald, Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer of Old Sydney Collieries, 
Limited, and Mr. R. R. Dickson, Superin- 
tendent of Old Sydney Collieries, Limited. 

The brief on behalf of the employees 
stated that the principal dispute was on the 
matter of wages and asked that the wage 
rates be increased so as to make the wages 
paid by Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, 
uniform with wages requested from Dominion 
Coal Company, Limited; that minimum datal 
rate be $4, and the datal pay from minimum 
to $5.01 be increased by 25 cents per day; 
also that a percentage increase be given to 
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all wage earners equivalent to percentage 
increase in cost of living since August, 1939. 
Secondly the employees asked that arrears 
for rent and coal owing by employees to the 
company be written off and cancelled. (These 
debts on May 31, 1940, amounted to 
$82,191.47.) In connection with the request 
for increased wages the Board was asked to 
make the fullest possible inquiry into any 
financial aspects now affecting the payment 
of wages and in this connection to consider 
whether the management and control of Old 
Sydney Collieries, Limited, is so connected 
with Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, 
Limited, and other affiliated companies that 
the wages of employees are detrimentally 
affected thereby. 

All. the above matters were carefully 
inquired into by the Board. Full informa- 
tion was supplied by the company officials 
and by representatives of the employees upon 
all the matters considered. The hearings were 
conducted with a genuine desire on both sides 
to give the Board the actual facts bearing 
on the company’s situation and on the other 
hand the need of the lower paid classes of 
miners for an increase of their earnings. 


It was not considered necessary to call in 
any accountants to check the company’s 
figures. These were furnished under oath by 
the Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. R. C. 
McDonald, who was most helpful to the 
Board by his readiness to produce all figures 
asked for, involving much extra work for him- 
self and staff. 


The claim was made that the basic adult 
datal rate paid employees at the collieries of 
this company, although substantially higher 
than that received by employees performing 
similar work at the Acadia Coal Company 
and at certain other mines in Nova Scotia 
(Dominion Coal Company operations ex- 
cluded), and higher than the general common 
labour rate in Nova Scotia, was insufficient 
to enable the recipients to provide themselves 
and their families with the necessities of life. 
In support of this contention the Board was 
asked to accept as conclusive proof statistics 
published by the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa. While a literal acceptance of the 
figures furnished might go far to justify the 
argument put forward, the opinion of the 
members of the Board was divided as to the 
propriety of such a literal application in the 
instance before them, but all agreed that it 
would be highly desirable if funds were avail- 
able to increase the datal rates in the lower 
brackets so that the classifications now 
receiving these rates might have approxi- 
mately similar earnings for the same class of 
work as are available to other mine workers 
in the same locality. 
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The Board finds itself also in unanimous 

accord with the principle approved by the 
McTague Conciliation Board in its report 
dated March 31, 1940, in these words:— 
: _ we take the position that it is in the 
national interest that standards should be 
raised wherever it can be shown _that industry 
can afford to do so out of profits. In other 
words, labour is entitled to a fair living wage 
on advancing standards consistent with the 
ability of the particular industry to pay. 

Respecting the financial position of the 
company. This company was organized and 
incorporated in the year 1938. Their balance 
sheet on August 1, 1938, shows capital stock 
outstanding of $400,000 common stock. There 
are no bonds and no preferred stock. No 
dividends have been paid. 


The company is in a favourable position as 
regards working capital, which on December 31, 
1939, amounted to $687,378. This company . 
leases its mines from Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company, Limited, at a rental of $60,000 
per annum, which is less than enough to cover 
proper depreciation on the property. Old 
Sydney Collieries, Limited, operates the mines, 
and all expenditures for rentals and better- 
ments are paid by it and it also pays to the 
Province the royalties exigible on the coal 
extracted. 

The accounts submitted show a profit for 
the five months from August 1, 1938, to 
December 31, 1938, amounting to $16,907, and 
for the twelve months’ period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, a profit of $16,646. 


The company presented an estimate by 
their engineers of extraordinary expenditures 
necessary to keep the mine in operation and 
for further developments amounting to 
$119,000 in the year 1940, $165,000 for the 
year 1941, and $217,000 for the year 1942, or 
a total of $501,000 in the next three years. 
Of this amount at least one-half would be 
properly chargeable to operating expense and 
not to capital account. 

Again the nature of the company’s opera- 
tions is such that no fair test of results can 
be obtained by taking a broken period of 
less than one year. While from the year’s 
operations the company showed a profit of 
$16,646 in the year 1939, Mr. R. C. McDonald, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, testified that at 
May 31, 1940, this profit, together with the 
surplus of $16,907 made in 1938, was more 
than wiped out, and, while it is hoped that 
the full year 1940 will show a profit, the fact 
is that at the present time there is no surplus 
money from which the increased wages can be 
ordered. 

The Board finds that Old Sydney Collieries 
is one of four operating companies owned or 
controlled by Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, the functions of the latter 
having, since its reorganization, been confined 
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to those of a holding company. Dealings of 
Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, with the parent 
company and with the other affiliated operat- 
ing companies have been subjected to close 
scrutiny by the Board, with the result that 
the Board finds that in no instance has it 
been shown that the transactions between this 
company and the affiliated companies have 
been effected so as to operate to the dis- 
advantage of Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, 
or its employees. 

This company, like Acadia Coal Company, 
employs the Dominion Coal Company, 
Limited, as its agent for selling coal, and 
also receives the services of its mining, elec- 
trical and mechanical experts, also of its 
purchasing department, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Department, etc., for all of which 
services they pay the annual sum of $30,450. 
This amount is approximately 5 cents per ton 
of coal sold and we believe is much less than 
would result if Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, 
attempted to provide itself with a staff com- 
petent to carry out these services. 


Although there is no money in the company 
at the present time to provide a fund out of 
which increased wages can be provided, one 
member of the Board, Mr. Muise, considers 
that a fund sufficient to pay increased wages 
to at least the scale recommended by the 
McTague Conciliation Board for the em- 
ployees of Dominion Coal Company, should 
be provided by the Province of Nova Scotia 
and the municipalities concerned foregoing 
some of their charges against the company, 
as was done at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, in 1988, on the ground that 
the company is administering part of the 
public domain of the Province and that the 
public are, therefore, directly concerned in 
maintaining this industry and Seeing that an 
adequate wage is paid to those engaged in it. 

Upon the evidence presented both by the 
company and by certain employees the Board 
considers that there is some reason to hope 
that the development work now being pro- 
ceeded with and the expenditures now in con- 
templation may bring about an improvement 
in the operating position and an increase in 
the output, which hope, if realized, can, by 
co-operation of the management and the 
employees in the elimination of unnecessary 
interruptions in production, improve finances 
so that wage scales, where necessary, can be 
adjusted. 

The necessity of a contract between the 
company and employees was stressed by 
several witnesses, notably by the local Union 
representatives, Messrs. Mann, Carruthers and 
McLean. They ascribed a very large part of 
the troubles at the mine to the absence of 
a contract regulating working conditions. 
They also agreed, and the company officials 


did not dissent therefrom, that a provision 
in the contract for the appointment of an 
umpire, or some person independent of both 
the management and employees, would be a 
great improvement on the present system, 
where there is no third party to whom disputes 
can be referred. 

The absence of a contract, to quote Judge 
McArthur’s report on a dispute between Old 
Sydney Collieries, Limited, and its employees, 
“creates a difficult and perhaps even dan- 
gerous situation. Neither party being bound 
by the wages or working conditions of the 
past may be tempted to substitute arbitrary 
measures and even force as an alternative to 
negotiation in debating wages or working con- 
ditions.” The great obstacle in the way of 
a contract has been the disagreement on the 
matter of wages. 

Now that this Board, after most careful 
investigation, has found that there cannot be 
any increases of wages until the earnings of 
the company have increased (or until some 
assistance from outside is given), the majority 
of the Board (Mr. Muise dissenting) is of 
opinion that a contract should be signed 
embodying the present wage scale. If this 
recommendation be adopted the Board is 
unanimously of the opinion that such con- 
tract in so far as wages are concerned should 
be revised so soon as money is available 
from any source to increase such wages in 
accordance with the recommendation of this 
Board. 

The Board is in agreement with opinions 
expressed by all parties appearing before it 
that provision should be made in the con- 
tract for the settlement of disputes by the 
appointment of an umpire or by some other 
method upon which the parties can mutually 
agree, the object being that both parties 
should be able to refer grievances for settle- 
ment to some authority with confidence that 
a prompt and fair decision can be obtained 
and the decision should be loyally accepted 
by both parties. 

Also the Board considers there should be 
a clause dealing with the question of 
absenteeism with a view to its elimination 
so far as that is possible. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks the Board 
approves the U.M.W. of America contract of 
1937 with Dominion Coal Company as a 
satisfactory basis for negotiations in the Old 
Sydney Collieries, Limited, situation. 

Your Board would also recommend that, 
when meetings take place between repre- 
sentatives of employees and the management, 
verbatim reports of the proceedings should 
be taken and such matters read and agreed 
to before the parties separate. Such minutes 
would prove very valuable in subsequent 
discussions and would prevent disputes as to 
what occurred. An instance of such a dispute 
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came before our Board and in the absenee 
of agreed minutes no conclusion whatever 
could be reached. 

The Board listened with interest to evidence 
from representatives of the Local Unions at 
Princess and Florence Collieries who wished 
to put before the Board their view as to 
specific matters of concern to them and to 
their members. 

From this evidence, which was given with 
clarity and candour, the Board concludes that 
the failure of machine operators in the 
Florence Mine to cut the bottom coal is a 
contributing factor to low “tons per man” 
output, with consequent lowered contract 
earnings. It is a matter to which the com- 
pany should give early attention. Failure 
of the cutters to do their work properly calls 
for disciplinary action, in which action, it 
was intimated by the witnesses, the Union 
officials should and would willingly co-operate. 

Regarding arrears for rent and coal supplied 
to the miners by the company, your Board 
has considered the request of the employees 
for the cancellation of these arrears. From 
the standpoint of the company the financial 
position does not justify any sacrifice of 
assets. From the standpoint of the men owing 
these debts the burden of debts is a dis- 
couragement, and witnesses testified that it 
was responsible for a certain amount of 
absenteeism and failure to take advantage of 
every opportunity to increase production. 


The fact is that these debts were incurred 
over a period of the last six years past, during 
most of which the number of working days 
was small and some workers were unable to 
earn subsistence for themselves and families. 
These arrears were incurred with the consent 
of the company, which permitted them in order 
to assist those who were most needy. It is 
true that the company’s rents are lower than 
those of private landlords and that the com- 
pany supplies coal at less than cost. We are 
of the opinion that it would not be to the 
disadvantage of the company and that it 
would be of some real assistance to those 
owing these debts if the same were cancelled. 
The loss would be in any event considerable in 
collecting old arrears, and the fact that no 
deductions for arrears would be made from 
the pay envelope in addition to the substantial 
deductions already made for hospital dues, 
union dues, doctor’s fees, relief, church con- 
tributions and current rent and coal, would 
be of some help to the men concerned. The 
Board, therefore, recommends that all arrears 
owing to the company by employees for rent 
and coal up to May 831, 1940, be cancelled and 
trusts that this recommendation will be 
accepted by the company as a generous and 
helpful gesture and that it will be appreciated 
as such by the men. 
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At the request of the Honourable the Minis- 
ter of Labour the Board has investigated the 
nature and origin of a dispute between certain 
employees of Princess Colliery No. 1, operated 
by Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, and the 
operating Company, as. a result of which dis- 
pute these employees were idle from June 25 
to June 27 inclusive, and all productive oper- 
ations of the colliery were suspended on 
Friday, June 28, and Saturday, June 29, on 
which days hearings of the Board were in 
progress at Stellarton relative to Acadia Coal 
Company matters. 

The Board heard evidence from employees 
and company officials actively and indirectly 
involved in the dispute. As is not unusual in 
such matters, the version of the witnesses 
supporting one side or the other in the con- 
troversy was conflicting. 

The dispute arose with reference to clear- 
ing a fall of stone which interfered with the 
operations of the afternoon shift at No. 3 wall 
of No. 9 South section of the colliery in 
question on June 25, 1940. 

The working force at this wall consists of 
15 men, and it is beyond dispute that, on the 
afternoon in question, the Deputy whose duty 
it was to examine and report upon conditions 
in this section prior to the commencement 
of shooting and loading operations on this 
wall had reported the place “all clear” or 
ready for shooting and loading operations. 
This report was made notwithstanding the fact 
that, to the knowledge of the examiner, a 
fall of stone had occurred, which, unless 
cleared up, would have seriously interfered 
with the operation of “cleaning the wall.” 


The examiner and others concerned were of 
the opinion that the stone could be cleared in 
time to permit of the shooting and loading 
operations and the good faith of the report is 
not questioned. Unfortunately, subsequent to 
the visit of the examiner, a further fall took 
place, with the result that, when the over- 
man and the crew engaged upon the wall 
arrived on the scene, the efforts of those 
previously employed on the work of clearing 
the stone had not succeeded and the wall was 
not ready for the shooting and loading 
operations of the afternoon shift. 

It should be noted here that the shooters 
and loaders are contract workers whose wages 
and earnings are in direct relation to the 
tonnage of coal produced from their labour. 

Both parties to the dispute agree that the 
nature and location of the fall of stone were 
such that until it was cleared coal could not 
be removed and loaded from the wall, and 
that no more than six men at one time could 
safely or conveniently work at the fall. 

The overman, after examination of the 
situation, concluded that six men could clear 
up the fall by 7 or 7:30 p.m., in which event 
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the wall could be cleaned, which would enable 
the crew to earn the normal return on their 
shift. He called upon the crew for three pairs, 
selected by the custom of the pit, to work at 
the stone fall. 


The overman alleges that these six men re- 
fused to do the work unless the whole crew of 
fifteen men were guaranteed a datal shift, 
namely, pay for a full shift of eight hours 
($3.77) for removing the stone. The version 
of the overman is supported by that of the 
underground, manager who was called to 
the scene. The men, on the other hand, 
claim that they requested that all fifteen men 
be employed on the stone so that they could 
“get their shift.” They state that they con- 
sidered that all fifteen working in relays could 
remove the stone more quickly, thus insuring 
them sufficient time to clean the wall during 
their shift. 

The men who testified admitted frankly 
that they did not mention working in relays 
to the officials. 

Whatever form the proposals of the men 
in fact took, and the Board makes no find- 
ings on this point, they were not accepted 
by the overman nor by the underground 
manager, and the latter, after a direct request 
to the men to comply with the overman’s 
orders, informed the men that their refusal 
to do so left him no alternative but to 
“knock off” the wall. 

The men then left the mine. On the 
following day certain of the men affected 
called upon the Manager asking to be paid 
the datal shift ($3.77) for the shift lost and 
a similar amount for the shift upon which 
they were then due to work, arguing that 
the situation, by analogy with a stoppage of 
work by an official by reason of a break- 
down—a matter of specific prior agreement, 
entitled them to the remuneration claimed. 


The Manager expressed his opinion that the 
circumstances did not justify such a demand 
but referred it by telephone to the Super- 
intendent, who said that the men should Zo 
to work and discuss their claim with him on 
the’ following day. The men on the wall 
refused to go to work on the 26th of June, 
and on the following day the entire producing 
labour force of the mine absented themselves 
from work, tying up the entire mine. This 
state of affairs continued for four shifts. 


On July 2nd the mine resumed operations. 
The men from No. 3 wall, accompanied by 
_ their Board member and members of. the 
Mine Committee, met and discussed the case 
with the Superintendent, who refused to allow 
any compensation to the men affected on the 
ground that they had improperly refused to 
obey the orders of the overman and the 
underground manager, 
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The Board, having considered the matter, 
finds it unnecessary to make any finding of 
fact as to the conflicting versions of the 
incident, but considers the following observa- 
tions pertinent :— 


1. If the version of the overman and the 
underground manager be accepted, the attitude 
of the men in demanding pay for a full datal 
shift for the entire crew for removing the 
stone, in addition to payment either at con- 
tract rates or for a full datal shift for 
removing the coal, was entirely unreasonable. 

2. If the version of the men be accepted, 
their proposal was not unreasonable, and it 
is to be regretted that it was not, which is 
admitted, explained to the officials at the time 
and in the mine. 


3. In any event, as was stated by the 
witness Lee, one of the men concerned, the 
course pursued by the men in refusing to 
work at the stone as ordered by the overman 
was improper. The proper course was, un- 
doubtedly, as Lee agreed, to carry on in 
accordance with the overman’s orders and 
take up the grievance, if any developed in 
the result, through the usual channels. 

4. The tie-up of the mine was inexcusable. 
Indeed, no excuse was offered and all con- 
cerned—officials of the union, as well as those 
of the men affected who testified—made no 
attempt to justify it. It should be said, 
however, that, on the evidence before the 
Board, no U.M.W. official can be said to 
have encouraged or sanctioned the tie-up. On 
the contrary, the evidence discloses that Wm. 
Carey, the sub-district Board Member, asked 
the men to go back to work, but in vain. 

In the result, this trifling dispute, which, 
had the overman’s request been complied with, 
might easily have settled itself, and in which 
only fifteen men were concerned at the out- 
set, finally caused a loss in wages to the 
workmen of $8,900, and a loss to the company 
of 3,710 tons of coal, a result which this 
Board deplores. 

Those responsible for this tie-up acted, not 
to promote, but to defeat the best interests of 
all concerned if it be conceded, as indeed it 
must be, that the primary need of this 
industry, particularly as affecting labour, is 
that production shall continue with a minimum 
of interruption when work is available. 

We note with satisfaction that the settled 
policy of the U.M.W. of America is to avoid 
and eliminate absenteeism (by which we 
mean absence from work without good and 
sufficient cause) and tie-ups of the mine. 

In connection with the Board’s investiga- 
tion of this most recent interruption it should 
be stated that other instances of a similar 
character, although arising from a variety of 
disputes, were brought to our attention. The 
Board is of opinion that these practices have 
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operated to the distinct disadvantage of this 
company and its employees and that every- 
thing possible should be done to prevent their 
recurrence, that disciplinary measures should 
be taken by the District Board of the Union 
and that in the enforcement of such discipline 
the Union should have the entire co-operation 
of the Company Management. 

Upon this whole subject the remarks of 
Judge McArthur, a judge of the County 
Court for the Cape Breton District, in his 
report of November, 1939, upon certain dis- 
putes in Old Sydney Collieries, are most 
pertinent and timely. Judge McArthur has 
been for thirty years in close association with 
the coal industry and its mines in the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia and for many years 
solicitor for the U.M.W. of America. He 
therefore speaks with authority. He said in 
part: 


“The United Mine Workers of America, 
through its International and District Con- 
stitution, and under its well established policy, 
stands for the orderly adjustment of wages, 
disputes and differences through the process 
of negotiations and conciliation, resorting to 
the weapon of strike only as a last resort, 
and then after the most careful consideration 
has been given to it by both the District 
Board and the International Executive. 

“Tt also declares, as its unalterable policy, 
that once a contract is negotiated and entered 
into, its terms, its conditions, and its pro- 
cedure for the adjustment of such disputes 
as may arise during its existence, shall be 
honoured and observed. 

“During the past two years and a half, in 
the face of agreements to the contrary, and 
in every case without any authorization from 
the District Board, there have been two 
hundred and eleven illegal strikes or stoppages 
of work in certain sections of the mines of 
District 26, resulting in the loss of earning 
to employees of approximately $400,000; a loss 
in the production of some 300,000 tons of coal, 
with a correspondingly enormous loss to the 
Company. 

“The only reason or justification that I 
have heard advanced in support of these 
tie-ups, is that it serves as an effective lever 
to compel the Company to speed up favour- 
able decisions for the men. . 

“May I suggest that those who advocate 
this system, and remain members of the 
United Mine Workers of America are not 
consistent. The advocacy of illegal strikes 
and tie-ups is contrary to the established 
policy of the Union. Strikes and tie-ups, 
without the approval of the District Board, 
are in contravention of the Union Constitu- 
tion, and, from what I have learned during 
this inquiry, against the wishes and_ best 
judgment of more than eighty per cent of the 
Union’s entire membership. It is not only 
constitutionally illegal, but, in this District, 
it is clearly the case of a very small minority 
imposing conditions upon a large majority, 
conditions clearly inconsistent with every 

rinciple of the organization to which they 

elong. 

“Although that vast majority of the miners 
are anxious and desirous that the Union 
should function in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of its Constitution and joint contracts, 
this investigation has disclosed, that con- 


siderably less than ten per cent of the mem- 
bership of the respective locals are primarily 
responsible for the conditions above referred 
to. A very large percentage of the member- 
ship, for one reason or another, fail to 
actively interest themselves in its work, with 
the result that, in some cases at least, Local 
Unions find themselves in the hands of a group 
who, for one reason or another, deliberately 
ignore their officers, the Constitutional prin- 
ciples and mutual agreements of their organi- 
zation, and regard with no sense of responsi- 
bility the resultant loss in earnings occasioned 
to their fellow workmen. It also appears 
that in and about some of the collieries, an 
even smaller percentage than ten seems to 
have conceived the idea that it is their right, 
without reference to the District Officers, and 
without giving their Local Union or fellow 
employees an opportunity to express a con- 
sidered opinion, to tie up the mine, thus 
throwing out of employment for one shift or 
more hundreds of men. . ... . 

“‘Pit action,’ as it is sometimes called, and 
collective bargaining through the avenue of 
negotiation, cannot both survive side by side. 
One is an orderly system, the other in the 
end destructive. One demands that Labour 
function through the voice of its elected 
officers and Local Unions, the other ignores 
and disregards constituted authority. 

“Disregard and indifference to the authority 
of District Officers weakens them in their 
negotiating efforts on behalf of the Union. 
Labour men in all countries are noted for 
their steadfast loyalty one to the other. I 
urge, in the interests of the Union and its 
membership, a one hundred per cent loyalty 
to your elected officers while they hold office. 

“It is their duty and responsibility, not 
only to promote the interests and protect the 
rights of the membership generally, but also 
to safeguard the constitution, principles and 
established policies of the Union. This re- 
sponsibility may, and at times does, involve 
the distasteful task of using drastic measures 
in order to keep the ‘family home’ in order. 
Nevertheless, when conditions require it, this 
duty and responsibility should be fearlessly 
faced. 

“A district Wage Agreement is signed by 
the District Officers and their signature is 
a pledge guaranteeing the honourable fulfill- 
ment of its terms. In the discharge of those 
duties, the officers are entitled to and must 
have the confidence, support and co-operation 
of the entire membership. 

“What is worth having is worth working 
for, and, as already pointed out, the United 
Mine Workers of America is a worthwhile 
organization. In the interests of its mem- 
bership, in the interests of the industry, as 
well as of the country, I urge upon the entire 
membership a more active interest and deeper 
concern in its work problems. Attend its 
meetings and give to it your fair contribu- 
tion. There can come out of any organi- 
zation only that which its members are pre- 
prepared to put into it.” 


All of which is respectively submitted this 
14th day of July, 1940. 


(Sgd.) W. H. Harrison, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) L. A. Forsyth, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) P. G. Muise, 

Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., 
and its Employees | 


The final report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with differences between the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Ltd., and its employees being 
members of the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union 
was received by the Minister of Labour to- 
wards the close of July. 


In addition to the steel workers’ dispute 
there had been referred to this Board dis- 
putes between the same firm and (1) certain 
railway employees engaged in switching ser- 
vice, and (2) employees being members of 
Lodge 485, International Association of 
Machinists. 

The composition of the Board in the steel 
workers’ dispute was as follows: His Honour 
Judge A. H. Dowler, chairman; Mr. Lynn B. 
Spencer, K.C., nominated by the company; 
and Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C., nominated by 
the men. Mr. O’Connor later resigned and 


Mr. C. L. Beattie was appointed in his stead. . 


‘When dealing with the two other disputes, 
however, Mr. Beattie was replaced on the 
Board by Mr. George Bagwell, the nominee 
of the railway employees and the machinists. 

The Board in its report deals with all three 
cases, its recommendations concerning the 
steel workers’ dispute being unanimous. In 
regard to the railway employees’ and 
machinists’ disputes the Board’s recommenda- 
tions are also unanimous save in so far as 
concerns the question of wages, and on this 
subject Mr, Bagwell submitted a minority 
report. 


The text of the report of the Board and of 
Mr. Bagwell’s minority report follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
“Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited” and 
its Hmployees, being members of the 
“Algoma Steel Workers Union,” and its 
Employees, being members of the “Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men” and the “Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen,” and its Employees, being mem- 
bers of “Lodge 48, International Assoct- 
ation of Machinists.” 


‘Honourable Norman McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,—A Board of Conciliation was established 
by you on December 19, 1939, to investigate 
the dispute between the corporation and its 
employees, being members of the Algoma 
Steel Workers Union, composed of His Honour 


A. H. Dowler, chairman, W. F. O’Connor, 
K.C., for the employees, L. B. Spencer, K.C., 
for the corporation. 

The dispute had to deal with the request by 
the employees for a general increase of wages 
of eight and one-half cents per hour and/or 
proportionate increase on tonnage rates. 

This Board held meetings and made an 
interim report, dated January 15, 1940, which 
was duly filed. One of the provisions of the 
report provided that the Board would recon- 
vene after the expiration of the three months, 
if requested so to do by the employees, 

The employees, after the expiration of the 
three months’ period, requested the Board to 
reconvene and the Board accordingly held 
meetings at Sault Ste. Marie on May the 20th 
and 21st, with Mr. Charles Beattie representing 
the employees in the place of W. F. O’Connor, 
K.C., who had resigned. 

The Board took evidence and received briefs 
presented by the parties and the Board 
adjourned to allow the employees to have the 
powers of the Board enlarged (the company 
consenting) to include the question of an 
adjustment of hourly rates for maintenance 
employees, as well as certain operational 
adjustments, in addition to the original demand 
for an increase of eight and one-half cents 
per hour and/or a proportionate increase on 
tonnage rates. The request of the employees 
was granted by The Honourable the Minister 
of Labour on June 20, 1940. 

On May 21, 1940, the employees, being mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, made an application for 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation for 
revision of wage rates, and the company con- 
senting to the establishment of a Board, the 
Honourable the Minister referred. this dispute 
to this Board and appointed Mr. George B. 
Bagwell a member of the Board in substitution 
for Mr. Charles Beattie, to deal only with this 
dispute. 

On June 25, 1940, the employees, being mem- 
bers of Lodge 485, International Association 
of Machinists, made an application for estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation for a 
proposed agreement covering wages and work- 
ing conditions, particulars of which are fully 
set out in the application. The Honourable 
the Minister referred this dispute to this 
Board and appointed Mr. George B. Bagwell a 
member of the Board in substitution for Mr. 
Charles Beattie, to deal only with this dispute. 

The Board held meetings at Sault Ste. 
Marie on Monday, July 8, to Saturday, July 
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13, inclusive, when all parties presented briefs, 
to which were attached voluminous exhibits. 
These were also supported by the evidence of 
witnesses. The whole discussion was marked 
by the utmost goodwill and friendliness. 

The Board endeavoured to have the parties, 
by consultation and discussion, settle their 
differences, but without success. 

The dispute between the Algoma Steel 
Workers Union and the company can be dis- 
cussed under three headings. 


(a) Operational Adjustments. 

After hearing the evidence and discussions, 
the Board are unanimously agreed that 
operational adjustments should be made in 
accordance with the Schedule “A” attached to 
this report. The Board cannot see its way 
clear to recommend any further operational 
adjustments. 

(b) Adjustment of hourly rates for mainten- 
ance men. 

The rate structure which has heretofore been 
in effect respecting the maintenance employees 
is not altogether satisfactory, the representa- 
tives of the employees contending that there 
is too great a spread between the hourly rates 
paid to the maintenance employees and the 
remuneration received by the production em- 
ployees. This rate structure is the outcome 
of many years under changing managements. 

The employees were satisfied to give an 
undertaking that the production employees 
would not use any award which this Board 


might make decreasing the spread between the: 


earnings of the maintenance employees and 
themselves, as an argument at any time here- 
after to assist in securing them, the production 
employees, any increase in wages. 

The Board was satisfied that the main- 
tenance employees should receive some con- 
sideration so as to decrease the spread between 
their earnings and the earnings of the pro- 
duction employees. After considering various 
methods, the Board unanimously agreed that 
the method to accomplish this would be by 
recommending an increase in wages of two 
cents per hour. 

(c) A general increase in wages of eight 
and one-half cents per hour and/or pro- 
portionate increases on tonnage rates. 

No evidence was submitted to the Board 
dealing with any increase based on _ pro- 
portionate increases on tonnage rates, and the 
Board consider that both parties have 
abandoned that issue. The employees based 


their claim to this increase on the ability of 
the company to pay and on the increased cost 
of living. 

The board carefully considered the financial 
position of the company and came to the con- 
clusion that this did not justify them in recom- 
mending any increase in wages. On the other 
hand, however, the board reached the con- 
clusion that the employees had established that 
they were entitled to some increase on account 
of the increased cost of living. 

In coming to their conclusions, the Board of 
course had in mind the important declaration 
of policy made by the Government of Canada 
set out In paragraph two of Order in Council 
2685 of the 20th of June, 1940, suggesting that 
any temporary adjustments in remunerations 
made due to war conditions might well be 
in the form of bonus payments. However, 
the Board, after giving due consideration to 
the provisions in the Order in Council quoted 
above, following representations made by the 
representatives of the Algoma Steel Workers’ 
Union that at the present time the employees 
who received the least remuneration were in 
need of immediate assistance, decided that in 
making the following recommendation they 
should give the benefit of it entirely to those 
employees who received the least remuneration. 

Deciding, therefore, that in the present. 
emergency some relief against the increased 
cost of living was necessary, so far as those 
employees were concerned, the Board unani- 
mously recommends that all those employees 
who upon the date upon which both parties 
accept this recommendation, are receiving less 
than one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
per month, should receive an increase in wages 
of two cents per hour and those employees 
who are receiving between one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and one hundred and fifty 
dollars per month, should receive an increase 
in wages of one cent per hour. 


Re: Dispute of the Employees, members of 
the “Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen” and the “Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen.” 


The transportation employees of the cor-: 
poration, members of the above unions, ask 
to be paid standardized railway rates. Their: 
representatives urged in support of their 
application that standardized railway rates were: 
paid in the yards of the Algoma Central Rail-. 
way, which adjoin the yards and plant of the- 
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corporation, and that the work performed by 
the transportation employees was similar to 
that performed by employees of Algoma 
Central Railway. The corporation, however, 
contended that its transportation employees 
should be considered as its employees and that 
the policy of its present management had 
been not to disturb the relationship of wages 
paid in one department to wages paid in 
another and that this rate structure was the 
growth of a number of years. 

The corporation further pointed out that 
its total transportation costs were greater than 
those of similar competitive industries. 

After giving consideration to the argument 
adduced on behalf of the transportation em- 
ployees, we can find no justification for inter- 
fering with the present rate structure of the 
corporation and the present policy of the 
corporation in that respect. We do recommend, 
however, that the transportation employees be 
treated as maintenance employees and receive 
the same increases. 


Re: Dispute of the Employees, members of 
“Lodge 485, International Association of 
Machinists.” 


The members of the above lodge are only 
one of the mechanical trades in the employ of 
the corporation. Their representative urged 
that they should be dealt with on a different 
basis than the other mechanical trades and the 
other maintenance men. We can find no 
justification for dealing with this group on 
any different basis than the other maintenance 
employees and we, therefore, recommend that 
they receive the same increase in wages as the 
other maintenance employees. 

In connection with the proposed agreement 
submitted to the corporation by the above 
lodge, there is no dispute with reference to 
clauses 1, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. In go far as clause 
two is concerned regarding overtime, the cor- 
poration pay time and one-half for hours 
worked in excess of eight hours per day. We 
are of the opinion that this should not be 
extended. 


Clause nine—“after one year’s service, one 
week’s holiday with pay.” Owing to the policy 
and financial condition of the company, we find 
no justification for approving of this request. 

Clause three covers wage rates, which we 
have already dealt with. 

The Board has been faced with the instability 
of conditions generally and in this industry in 
particular and the possibility of far reaching 


changes occurring in possibly the immediate 
future, and as before stated, formed the 
Opinion that some relief should be provided 
against possible increases in living costs and 
in so far as it is possible to do so, desire to 
relieve the apprehension of employees as to 
the possible adverse effect this might have 
upon them, and recommend that this might 
be accomplished by bonuses which should be 
paid if the increase in the cost of living from 
the date upon which both parties accept this 
remuneration shows an increase of five per 
cent in a period of six months from the date 
upon which both parties accept this recom- 
mendation. 


The index number (all items) as published 


“In the Lasour Gazerte from time to time is 


to be the guide in deciding whether the in- 
creased cost of living has reached five per 
cent or more. The first revision shall be as 
at February first, 1941, and shall be based on 
a comparison with the cost of living as at 
August first, 1940. Subsequent revision dates 
shall be on the first of August and the first 
of February in each year. That the said 
bonuses shall be revised downward should 
the cost of living show such a decrease as of 
any revision date on the same basis as applies 
to increases, provided, however, that in no 
instance shall such a downward revision affect 
the basic wage rate. 

Mr. Bagwell, member of the Board, in con- 
nection with the dispute between the members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the members of Lodge 485, 
International Association of Machinists, is in 
agreement with the other members of the 
Board on all matters in dispute save and except 
the question of wages demanded by the mem- 


bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 


men and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the members of Lodge 
485, International Association of Machinists. 

We wish to thank all parties and persons: 
who appeared before us, who did their best to 
help us and come to the conclusions set out 
above. We trust that all parties to this pro- 
ceeding will recognize that their interests are 
mutual and will accept the recommendations 
herein. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, this 13th, 
day of July, 1940. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dowler. 


(Sgd.) C. L. Beattie. 
(Sgd.) Lynn B. Spencer. 
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Present Proposed Tonnage 
Occupation Rate te Rate 
eT 
Bar StorRaGE— 
Stock Piles Leader. .......-.eeeceeeececererenercecers 424 444 * second 
“tn. sb. 
No. 1 Craneman.......ccecececcccsccceeceeseeees 43 BASS is ee. sg norte 
No. 2 Craneman........scccceccecesceeressceeces 43 Sh eat trai OIDE: 3 
Punch Operators........sceeceeeeeceeeecececeeserees .434 By bl ogectadocr- 
Drill Press Operators .......eeeeeee cece erect eeereeees 434 BY. eee ad bn BES coro 
MercnantT Miti— : 
12’ Mill Labour...........cceceeceseeeerecec reece 423 444 Paid to 
steady 
Labour 
12’’ Hot Bed Levers.........0ceeeeeer cece er eeeeccees 44 GAROS OVA IES TE REET |i aielere lene oes 
1.12 per 100 ton 2.12 per 100 ton 
18’ Pusher........-cccesccsccceccerccrereessseenwio’’ Al TAG Or, ct nore cent] caste etaels estes 
.48 per 100 ton .68 per 100 ton |... eee eee ee [eee eee eeeees 
1S He Saws fo ER. TOA Atte t -42% ts (enn ay Ree Ae Ran enero 
Recorders— 
CUSECING occ c oe cca es cge te sae ene ye ns sme ents 48 SO mre. Mee. -eeeclie tie ceteare 
Sheer Recorder..........seceeeceeec cee eeeceeees -48 SpO& WE [ELLE Jhand Ohh. occas 
Billet Recorder.........-.sseeceercserccecceecees .48 Bi) hae ee re Se AAS aadanco ck} 
Oren HrartTH 
Stock Yard Foreman............seeeeeseeeeeceeeeees .534 Due, tlle eee ses « 
.05 per 100 ton .054 per 100 ton |.......-.--- [seers reece 
ReCOPCET scree diGac © cpeeeie + 20 slays © ob oleyns © eemeis Bis nsec 463 ebO Wee bet. a ERE 
Pig Cast— 
POULCES eter eae corres ce oneise seep vectra .434 ore ee |e es 
.034 per 100 ton 03% per 100 ton |....... eee edocs ene eces 
Ladle Men 434 GO FL BIR. Bee 
.033 per 100 ton .034 per 100 ton |...e. seer eee [eeeee se cecee 
Floor Men 424 BABGEOM DIVES Rey 
.024 per 100 ton .023 per 100 ton |........e eee [ere e er eeees 
Ram Min 
GTANCIMAN oo be raed « were'e cress are wot oyeie's elaieieje wip 4,0. a\slecwieie ei0ie ° 45 50 mars Lia ae eek 
.35 per set .35 per set 
Iron Founpry Bonus— ” 
Company will negotiate with employees to arrive at 
agreement. 
Narrow Gauge Brakoman...........seceesceseccseerc[escereceseceeececees 03% per hour addi-]...........-}eeeeeee reece 
tional. 
CALCINING PLANT— 
Lime Burme®s.......cecoscec cect e esse cscs eressoreers .50 Bonus .40 per 100 ton|.........---]--eeeeeee ss 





Minority Report 


Hon, Norman McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
“Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd.”, and 
its Employees, being members of “Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen” and the “Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen,” and its Employees, being 
members of “Lodge 485, International 
Association of Machinists.” 


Thanks to the courtesy of the Chairman, 
His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, and my 
fellow Board Member, Mr. L. B. Spencer, 
K.C., I have had the benefit of reading their 
majority report and recommendations herein. 






bases on 24 hour 
kiln production. 





The facts leading up to the appointment of 
this Board to deal with the above mentioned 
disputes and the details as to Board sittings 
are clearly set out in their majority report 
and there is no need for me to repeat them. 

The decision of the majority of the Board 
as set out in their report was that they 
could find no justification for dealing with 
the transportation employees of the cor- 
poration, such as its engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, and brakemen, members of the above 
unions, so as to interfere with the present 
rate structure of the corporation and the 
present policy of the corporation in that re- 
spect. In the case of the machinist employees 
of the corporation, members of the above 
mentioned “Lodge 485, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists,’ the majority of the 
Board found “no justification for dealing with 
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this group on any different basis than the 
other maintenance employees.” The majority 
of the Board recommended, however, that in 
both cases, ie., in both the case of the 
transportation employees and the machinists, 
they should receive the same increase in wages 
as that recommended for the “maintenance” 
employees of the corporation, as more fully 
set out in that portion of their report dealing 
with this type of employee, and which provides 
in effect for an increase of 2 cents an hour in 
the wages of those receiving less than $125 
per month and 1 cent an hour in the wages of 
those employees receiving between $125 and 
$150 per month. With these findings and 





Locomotive Engineers. . 
Locomotive Firemen. . 
Locomotive Conductors. . 
Locomotive Trainmen.. . 


recommendations of the majority of the 
Board I am, after considered thought, unable 
to agree for the following reasons:— 


Re Dispute of the Employees, members of the 
“Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen” and the “Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen.” 


As pointed out in their brief presented to 
the Board by the employees this dispute re- 
lates solely to rates of pay. In all other re- 
spects they and the company are in agreement. 
In effect the men ask that they be paid the 
Standardized railway rates paid by all the 
railroads for similar work. 

A comparison of the wages being paid and 
the wages asked for is as follows:— 


Present Wages Proposed Wages 
Per Day Per Hour PerDay Per Hour 
$ Cts. $ Cts. 


5 72 714 6 88 86 
4 68 58L 5 40 674 
5 56 694 6 64 83 
5 16 644 6 16 Mi 


\ 


In support of their application the em- 
ployees showed that standardized railway 
rates were being paid in the yards of the 
Algoma Central Railway, which yards directly 
adjoin the yards of the Algoma Steel Com- 
pany and in which yards the type of work 
performed is similar to that performed in the 
yards of the steel company with the exception 
perhaps (as an inspection of the two yards 
makes clear) that, due to the type of equip- 
ment in use, the kind of material loaded and 
the physical characteristics of the company’s 
yards, the work required of men working in 
the company’s yards is of a more difficult and 
hazardous nature than that required of men 
working in the adjacent Algoma Railway 
yards. 

Taking the company’s own statement as set 
out in the brief left with the Board by Mr. 
Rahilly, General Manager of the company, 
the company is paying less to its transporta- 
tion employees than its competitors. 

Taking Mr. Rahilly’s own figures, the Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, pays its en- 
gineers 83 cents per hour, its firemen 674 
cents per hour, its conductors 79 cents per 
hour and its brakemen 733 cents per hour. 

The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, pays its engineers 86 cents per hour, 
its firemen 66 cents per hour, its conductors 
79 cents per hour and its brakemen 66 cents 
per hour. 

It was also brought out that the International 
Nickel Company at Coppercliff, Ontario, pays 
its engineers 80 cents per hour, its firemen 74 
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cents per hour, its conductors 80 cents per 
hour and its brakemen 74 cents per hour, a rate 
substantially in excess of that paid by the 
Algoma Steel Company, Limited, to its 
transportation employees doing a similar class 
of work. It may be true that in the yards 
of the Steel Company of Canada and in the 
yards of the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration, Limited, they may be able to use a 
four-man as compared to a five-man crew, but 
the five-man crew is made necessary in the 
Algoma Steel Company, Limited, due to the 
layout of its yards, and the fact that a five- 
man crew is accordingly required is no justifi- 
cation for paying them less than is paid by the 
company’s competitors for a similar class of 
services. 

It was also brought out at the hearing that 
two previous Conciliation Boards appointed 
between these same parties have recommended 
that standard rates be put into effect by the 
corporation. 

In 1918 standard rates were put into effect 
by the corporation and these rates continued 
in force until November 1, 1920, at which 
time a new agreement was arrived at which 
contained a clause providing that— 

“The wage rate of engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, and brakemen in the transportation 
Department will remain the same as those 
paid to similar classes employed in the 
Algoma Central Railway yard at Sault Ste. 
Marie.” 


A further Conciliation Board was organized 
in the fall of 1923 and, under date of 
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September 6, a majority report was issued 
recommending that standard rates of pay be 
paid to the company’s transportation em- 
ployees. In his minority report Mr. FE. H, 
McGuigan, representing the company, stated 
that while he agreed with his colleagues on the 
Board regarding the equity, justice and wisdom 
in maintaining a standard rate of pay for 
employees in yard service performing the 
same or similar work, he could not concur 
with them on the grounds that it would be 
unjust to increase the burdens of the com- 
pany under its then financial condition. 

Evidence was also adduced before the Board 
as to increase in the cost of living in the City 
of Sault Ste. Marie and actual figures were 
cited to the Board obtained: from business 
men and merchants in the City which indicated 
that the price of necessities of life, including 
such items as food, clothing, fuel and rent, 
had gone up at least ten to fifteen per cent 
on the average. 

~ The company’s answer to the request of its 

transportation employees for an increase in 
their wages so as to bring them up to the 
standard rates is firstly that the company is 
not in a financial position to meet their de- 
mands and secondly that its wage rates for its 
transportation employees must be established 
in relationship to the wage rate paid in other 
departments in its plant, the Company’s policy, 
it is stated, having been to adjust wages 
uniformly in all departments. Dealing with 
the first objection, namely, the company’s 
inability to pay, it is to be noted that this 
same objection was raised before two Con- 
ciliation Boards dealing with this identical 
question and both Boards decided that the 
company’s ability to pay was not the true 
test to apply and recommended that standard 
rates be paid despite the fact that the com- 
pany was in a much worse financial condition 
than it is now. In my opinion the financial 
ability of the Algoma Steel Company, Limited, 
to pay standard rates should not be considered 
the determining factor if indeed it should be 
considered as a factor at all in coming to a 
conclusion as to whether or not the transporta- 
tion employees are justified in asking that 
they be paid the standard rate of pay for 
the services they perform. 

The question of the financial ability of in- 
dividual enterprises to pay the standard or pre- 
vailing rates of pay has been discussed in 
many arbitration, conciliation and court pro- 
ceedings. 

An excellent brief was submitted by the 
transportation employees’ representative deal- 
ing with his question of “ability to pay”. 

From the many decisions of arbitration 
boards and court judgments therein cited, the 
principle emerges clearly defined that the 
“ability to pay” factor should not be regarded 


in coming to a conclusion as to what wages 
should be reasonably paid. The true test is 
what is the standard or prevailing rate that is 
being generally paid for similar work under 
similar conditions, and the “ability to pay” 
factor should not be considered by a concili- 
ation board or an arbitration board as a factor 
in recommending an increase in wages merely 
because the corporation is in a good financial 
condition and able to pay it, nor for recom- 
mending against an increase in wages merely 
because the payment of the increase might 
work some hardship upon the company finan- 
cially speaking. 

As was said in the judgment in connection 
with the dispute between the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company, Limited, and Barrier 
Branch of the Amalgamated Miners Associ- 
ation of Broken Hill with respect to wages, to 
be found in Volume 3 of the Commonwealth 
of Australia Arbitration Reports— 


“first of all is an employer who is poor to 
be ordered to pay as high wages as an em- 
ployer who is rich”. 


“Now without Jaying down a rule absolute 
and unconditional under all circumstances, I 
strongly hold the view that unless the circum- 
stances are very exceptional the needy em- 
ployer under an award should pay at the same 
rate as a richer rival. It would not otherwise 
be possible to prevent the sweating of em- 
ployees, the growth of parasitic enterprises, the 
spread of industrial unrest which it is the 
function of this Court to allay. If a man can- 
not maintain his enterprise without cutting 
down the wages which are proper to be paid to 
his employees—at all events, the wages which 
are essential for their living—it would be bet- 
ter that he should abandon the enterprise.” 
A recent discussion of the ability to pay factor 
will be found in the report of the Board set up 
to investigate a dispute between the Mobile 
and Ohio Railway Company and its employees. 
The report of this emergency Board dated 
December 9, 1933, states— - 


“|. The carrier naturally rests its original 
reduction and subsequent refusal to restore 
wages upon inability to pay. This may be 
a valid justification in case of a temporary 
emergency but this is not being recognized 
as a determining factor in fixing wage 
rates.” 


There are numerous other authorities which 
may be cited, but the principle seems to be 
too clearly established for argument that with 
a corporation “ability to pay” should not be 
the yard stick used in determining whether the 
rates of pay asked are reasonable and proper, 
but rather that the proper test is what is the 
rate of wages being paid for similar work 
under similar conditions. 
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While, accordingly, in my opinion the ability- 
to-pay factor does not enter into this question, 
it is interesting to note that the last financial 
statement of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, issued shortly before the Board held 
its sittings, shows that the Company had an 
increase in sales of 57-24 per cent, had doubled 
its operating profits, and had a net increase in 
net profit, according to its statement on the 
financial page of the Globe and Mail of 
Toronto, “of more than 300 per cent .” 

This same authority states that this profit 
is “equal to $35.44 a share on 22,015 preferred 
shares as compared with $10.33 a share a year 
earlier ”’, 

It will be seen that the financial position of 
the Company has improved very materially 
during the past year, and now would appear 
to be an opportune time to pass on to its 
transportation employees, in the form of an 
increase in wages sufficient to bring them up 
to the standard rates being paid for similar 
services, some of the benefits that the Com- 
pany itself has received as indicated by its 
statement. 

Summing up, in view of the fact that the 
Algoma Steel Company, Limited, is paying 
lesser wages to its transportation employees 
than its competitors, such as the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada and the Dominion Stee] and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, and is paying less 
than is paid by the Algoma Central Railway 
in its adjacent yards for less hazardous work, 
and taking into consideration the fact that two 
previous Conciliation Boards have recom- 
mended that standardized rates be paid, and 
having in mind the greatly improved financial 
position of the Company on the one hand and 
a decided increase in the cost of living to the 
man on the other, I am definitely of the 
opinion that it is only reasonable and just that 
the transportation employees be paid the 
standard rate of wages as asked for by them. 


Re Dispute of the employees, members of 
“Lodge 485 International Association of 
Machinists.” 


In this dispute the representatives of the 
machinists’ union submitted a proposed agree- 
ment between the Algoma Steel Corporation 
and the union covering hours per day, over- 
time, seniority, shop committees and other 
questions such as apprenticeship ratio and holi- 
days with pay. 

At the Board hearings it appeared that there 
was an agreement between the parties on all 
matters other than the rate of wages, the 
machinists asking for an increase from the 
62 cents to 663 cents per hour presently being 
paid by the Algoma Steel Corporation, Lim- 
ited, to its machinists, to 80 cents per hour, 
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being the rate it is alleged is being paid to 
machinists generally in the province. In sup- 
port of their application the representatives of 
the machinists submitted an able brief in 
which is included a comparison of the rates 
paid by the Algoma Steel Corporation to those 
rates paid by other companies and organiza- 
tions in their district and a further comparison 
of the rates paid to machinists in the steel 
industry generally. These figures show, for 
example, that the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, of Sault Ste. Marie, pays 87 cents to 
90 cents per hour to its machinists, the 
Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation 
70 cents per hour, the Great Lakes Power 
Company 70 cents per hour, and the Algoma 
Central Railroad 693 cents per hour, and that 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Company, of 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, pays 694 cents per hour, 
and the Steel Company of Canada, at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, 70 to 75 cents per hour. These 
figures show that the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, is paying its machinists con- 
siderably lower wages than is paid men in 
their own city for a similar type of work and 
below the figure paid by competitors such as 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Company and 
the Steel Company of Canada. 

The Company’s answer to the request of 
their machinist employees for an increase in 
their hourly rates to bring them up to the 
average being paid in Sault Ste. Marie and 
throughout the Province generally was the 
same as the answer to the request of their 
transportation employees for an increase in 
their hourly rates, namely, the financial in- 
ability of the Company to pay the increase 
and the policy of the Company to adjust wages 
uniformly in all departments of the Company. 

I. have already dealt with the question of 
the Company’s “ability to pay” and with its 
financial position and the remarks I have made 
in this connection in dealing with the dispute 
between the transportation employees and the 
Company apply with equal force to this dis- 
pute. 

The Company’s ability to pay is not the 
test but rather what is the prevailing rate of 
wages being paid to machinists in the city of 
Sault Ste. Marie or in the province generally. 
There is a good deal of evidence as to 
machinists being able to command a minimum 
rate of 80 cents per hour for their services 
more particularly in connection with aircraft 
and war industries. 

Mr. Riley, representing the Seamen’s Union, 
however, was fairly accurate in my opinion 
when he stated that the average rates being 
paid machinists on the whole was 75 cents per 
hour and this in my opinion would be a 
reasonable rate for the machinist employees 
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to accept, having in view the likely continuity 
of employment and other factors involved. 

I cannot attach much importance to the 
second objection of the Company, namely, 
that it would be a violation of the Company’s 
policy of adjusting wages uniformly in all 
departments to grant the machinists the in- 
crease they ask for. 

If one class’ of workmen by reason of ‘their 
special qualifications, acquired through many 
years of apprentice work at low wages, are 
able to command a higher rate of wages for 
their services due to their skill or an increased 
demand for their specialized services, they have 
a right to ask for and obtain what their labour 
ig worth as indicated by the prevailing rates 
being paid by industry generally for their 
services. 

Indeed, it appears to me that failure on the 
part of the Company to pay them the pre- 
vailing rates can have only one result, namely, 
the leaving by the men of their employment 
with the Company for employment with other 
concerns paying the standard rates. To say 
that one class of employees in a plant cannot 
have its wage rate raised without at the same 
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time raising the wages of all other classes of 
employees in the plant does not seem reason- 
able. 

The class asking for the increase may not be 
receiving the standard rates paid elsewhere for 
similar services while the rest of the plant 
may be receiving standard rates of pay. To 
say that you could not bring up the class 
receiving less than the standard rates of pay 
to the same level as the rest of the employees 
so that the whole plant would be receiving 
standard rates of pay is not feasible. For 
these reasons, and for the reasons more par- 
ticularly set out in my remarks dealing with 
the dispute between the Company and its 
transportation employees dealing with the in- 
crease in living costs of Sault Ste. Marie, I 
am of the opinion that the machinists are 
entitled to an increase in their wage rate to 
the average figure of 75 cents per hour above 
mentioned. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 1st day of 
August, A.D. 1940. 


(Sed.) G. Bagwell. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1940 


ae following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for July, 1940, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of |Time lost in 








Number 
Date “4: employees | man work- 
of disputes hivolved ing days 
SJuly (1040 sakllecn.s of 15 7,191 18,612 
*June, 1940......5 0% «0 sr 14 7,154 38,937 
ifilbiee UB neon creme 10 4,420 12,445 


an aan aan 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly. a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Hach 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all! strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute in- 
volving a small number of employees, or for a short period of 
time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts re- 
corded during July was slightly greater than 
during June, with a slight increase in the 


number of workers involved, there was a con- 
siderable decrease in the time loss in man 
working days from the figures for June when 
a strike of textile factory workers at Drum- 
mondville, P.Q., caused time loss of 30,000 days. 
Most of the time loss during July was due to 
a strike of salmon fishermen on the British 
Columbia coast, a strike of rubber workers at 
Guelph, Ont., and seven strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia. The record does not include 
four strikes reported in the press on July 
31, about which particulars have not been re- 
ceived, but all appear to be of a minor nature. 
These include coal miners in one mine in 
Nova Scotia for one shift, truck drivers near 
Reserve, N.S., and at St. Thomas, Ont., and 
civic labourers at Picton, Ont. In July, 1939, 
three-quarters of the time loss was due to 
three strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 
There were no disputes carried over from 
June but fifteen disputes commenced during 
July, fourteen of which were terminated during 
the month. Two resulted in favour of the 
employers and five in favour of the work- 
ers involved. Compromise settlements were 
reached in two cases and the results of five 
disputes were recorded as indefinite. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there was one 
strike or lockout recorded as in progress, 
namely: hotel chambermaids, Montreal, P.Q. 
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The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not yet de- 
clared terminated. Such disputes are listed in 
this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one such 
dispute, namely: fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont., October 17, 1939—October 31, 1939. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and em- 
ployees being involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

SALMON FISHERMEN, BritisH CoLUMBIA 
Coast.—Negotiations commencing during June 
between the canning companies and the fisher- 
men’s representatives did not result in an 
agreement as to the prices to be paid to fish- 
ermen until July 10. Owing to the uncertainty 
as to the market in Great Britain and the 
heavy run of sockeye expected the canners 
proposed prices substantially lower than in 
1939, but early in July these were accepted 
except for the prices of pink salmon for which 
the fishermen demanded 6 cents and 64 cents 
instead of 5 cents and 54 cents offered. On 
July 10 agreement was reached at 54 cents and 
6 cents. In the meantime most of the 8,000 
fishermen had proceeded to the fishing areas. 
The delay in fishing, therefore, affected chiefly 
some 1,500 seine fishermen and some gillnet 
fishermen on the Fraser River for some days. 
For some varieties of fish the season had 
opened on June 20 but it was reported that 
there was comparatively little loss during June. 


Coat Miners, Stetutarton, N.S—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on July 17 in 
support of certain miners demanding that 
their pay should be made up to the minimum 
of $3.45 per day, earnings at piece rates being 
less. Work was resumed on July 22 pending 
investigation. As a result of conciliation by 
a representative of the Dominion Department 


of Labour the claims of the miners were. 


conceded without prejudice. 


CoaL Miners, Fiorencr, N.S—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on July 23 against 
the employment of three miners from another 
colliery among fifteen taken on to replace 
miners who enlisted, demanding that only 
local unemployed men should be engaged. It 
was stated that the three men objected to 
were skilled miners. As a result of con- 
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ciliation by the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Nova Scotia work was resumed on July 
25, the demands of the strikers being with- 
drawn. 


Rupser Factory Workers, GUELPH, OnT.— 
A dispute as to the wage scale and the em- 
ployment of women and boys in certain posi- 
tions held up operations in a rubber factory 
from July 15 to July 18. The factory had been 
operated under a closed shop agreement with 
a union chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor but this had expired on June 30 when 
the factory was closed for the annual two 
weeks shutdown. The management had posted 
a new wage scale for the resumption of work, 
which the union claimed lowered wages and 
caused discrimination against experienced men 
by substituting women and boys. The union 
requested a wage increase of fifteen per cent. 
It was reported that the management stated 
the factory would be closed unless the union 
accepted the wage scale and the union alleged 
that this constituted a lockout. The union 
applied for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The Ontario Department of 
Labour was dealing with the dispute and it 
was arranged that work would be resumed 
under the conditions in effect on June 30 and 
that the dispute would be dealt with by a 
board appointed by the Ontario Department 
of Labour. 


ArtiricraL Sirk Facrory Workers, Drum- 
MONDVILLE, P.Q—A number of employees in 
the night shift in one department of an 
establishment ceased work on July 5 and while 
no demands appear to have been made it was 
indicated that a bonus of $3 per week was 
sought. Dissatisfaction with the settlement of 
the strike in the establishment from May 11 
to June 12 was also reported. The strikers 
and sympathizers broke windows in the house 
of a worker and one man was shot by the 
occupant. Order was restored by municipal 
and provincial police. The stoppage of manu- 
facturing held up work also on the day shift 
of July 6 for some hours. A number of the 
strikers and some sympathizers were dismissed 
for their actions. 

In the account of the previous strike (com- 
mencing on May 11) in the Lasour Gazerts for 
June, it was stated that the management had 
offered increases in wages of ten to twenty-five 
per cent and that apparently a closed shop 
union agreement was demanded. Information 
has since been received from union officials 
and other sources, that these proposals were 
not made. . 

Corton Factory Workers, CoRNWALL, ONT. 


—A number of employees in the weaving de- 
partment in one mill ceased work in the 
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afternoon of July 10 against the employment 
of one man alleged to be in violation of the 
seniority clause in the agreement. About 500 
other employees were indirectly involved as 
the mill was closed. A delegation of the 
workers met the Minister of Labour at Ottawa 
on July 11 and it was arranged with the 
management that the man in question would 
start in a junior position in the department. 
Work was resumed the next morning. 
Founpry Workers (Movutpers), RENFREW, 
Ont.—The moulders in an_ establishment 
manufacturing stoves, etc., ceased work on 
July 10, their proposal for an increase in wages 
of ten per cent not having been conceded. 
After negotiations the superintendent referred 
the matter to the management but the men 
ceased work before a decision was given. Work 
was resumed on July 12 when increases in 
wages averaging eleven per cent were given. 


FouNnpRY WORKERS (Rotting Mum), 
Amuerst, N'S—Employees in the rolling mill 
of an iron and steel manufacturing establish- 
ment ceased work on July 15 to secure an in- 
crease in wages from 30 cents per hour to 35 
cents. This was conceded with time and one- 
half rates for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and work was resumed on July 18. 

AvuToMoBILE Parts Facrory WORKERS, 
Sarnia, Ont.—Employees in one department of 
an establishment producing automobile acces- 
sories ceased work at noon on July 16 de- 
manding the dismissal of a worker as the 
result of a personal disagreement with other 
employees. While this employee was of alien 
origin there were no allegations of miscon- 
duct in this respect. Work was resumed next 
morning, under new working arrangements. 
The employment of the man objected to was 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1940* 


ees _O_5o emN—LRBIBI—a oaovm" 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation —— 
and locality Establish-| Workers 


ments 





in man 
working 
d 


Remarks 


ays 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to J uly, 1940. 


None. | | | 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1940. 


FIsHING?AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, British 


Colum bis coast. 16.7.0 U.2. eo. a ts we 1,500 
Minina, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay 
Distriet: Nw .62:.th.entt go 2,390 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
Noid is. errecore 1x 1 250 
Coa] miners, Glace Bay, 
iste. bb Cink Oeste! 1 300 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
Bee nls aA Nee RES Chen 1 150 
Coal miners, Stellarton, 
apt: Ler uy OH 1 481 
Coal miners, Stellarton, 
tes Dat gh. tse anee 3 610 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 700 


10,000 |Commenced July 1; for increase in salmon 


prices; terminated July 10; negotiations; 
compromise. 


2,390 |Commenced July 2; against employment of 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 


July 2; return of workers; indefinite. 


250 |Commenced July 3; against employment of 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
July 3; return of workers; indefinite. 


300 |Commenced July 8; against employment of 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
July 8; return of workers; indefinite. 


150 |Commenced July 10; against employment of 
miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
July 10; return of workers; indefinite. 


Commenced July 17; for increased wage 
rates in one section; terminated July 20;- 
return of workers pending investigation; in 
favour of workers. 


610 |Commenced July 19; in sympathy with the 
miners on strike July 17 at Stellarton; 
terminated July 20; return of workers 
pending investigation; in favour of workers. 

700 |Commenced July 23; against employment of 
three workers from another mine; term- 
inated July 24; concilation, provincial; in 
favour of employer. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
roination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Number involved |Time loss 








Industry, occupation in man Remarks 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments ays 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 

Guelph Ontiereee rk os 1 315 1,260 |Commenced July 15; alleged lockout; dispute 
as to wage rates in new contract and replac- 
ing of men by women and boys; terminated 
July 18; conciliation, provincial; indefinite. 

Tectiles, Clothing, ete— 
Artificial silk factory 

workers, Drummond- 

ville? P67, iar eet 1 100 100 |Commenced July 5; to secure a weekly 
bonus; terminated July 6; replacement of 
workers; in favour of employer. 

Cotton factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont.......... 1 223 260 |Commenced July 10; alleged violation of 
seniority clause in agreement; terminated 
July 11; conciliation, federal; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers (mould- 

ers), Renfrew, Ont..... 1 12 24 |Commenced July 10; for increased wages; 
terminated July 11; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

Foundry workers (rolling ; 

mills), Amherst, N.S... 1 111 333 |Commenced July 15; for increased wages; 
terminated July 17; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

Automobile parts factory 

workers, Sarnia, Ont... 1 21 .11 |Commenced July 16; against employment of 
a certain worker; terminated July 16; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 

SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel chambermaids, 
Montréal “PQ. Bee tcc: 1 28 300 |Commenced July 19; for increased wages; 


unterminated. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the 
date of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

Strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1940, issue in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1939. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 


concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 

Great Britain 

Legislation setting up an arbitration tribunal 
for the settlement of disputes is summarized 
on page 760 of this issue. 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with all strikes and 
gives some details of the more important ones, 

The number of disputes which began during 
June was 30 and 5 were unterminated at the 
end of May, making a total of 35 in progress 
during June. The number of workers involved 
was 7,300 and the resultant time loss 14,000 
man working days. 

Of the 30 disputes which began during June, 
8 arose out of demands for increased wages and 
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9 were over other wage questions; 6 were over 
questions regarding the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons; 6 arose out of ques- 
tions respecting working conditions; and one 
was over a question of trade union principle. 
During June final settlements were reached in 
the case of 30 disputes, of which 7 were settled 
in favour of workers, 17 in favour of em- 
ployers and 6 resulted in compromise settle- 
ments. In one other dispute work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

Three thousand coal miners went on strike 
July 17 in protest against summonses which 
had been issued against a number of the 
workers for alleged breach of contract at a 
Yorkshire colliery. They were persuaded by 
a union officer to resume work July 20. 


France 


The statistical year book for the year 1938 
issued by the general statistical office of 
France, and received this year, reports 3,678 
strikes for the year 1937, involving 426,587 
workers, as compared with 17,091 strikes and 
2,422,844 workers involved in the year 1936. 


Argentina 


A volume on statistics of strikes has recently 
been published by the National Department 
of Labour of the government of Argentina. 
The number of strikes, strikers and time loss 
since 1919 is as follows:— 


Number Number Time loss in 

of of man working 
strikes strikers days 
191988. 2% 367 308,967 3,262,705 
LOO ae 206 134,015 3,693,782 
Eder s ay 86 139,751 976,270 
LOU Ss 116 4,737 150,894 
19286... Sy 93 19,190 895,842 
19008 ac. 77 277,071 1,268,318 
PODS. aces 89 39,142 125,367 
192674... Hy 67 15,880 287,379 
L927 ic ts305; 58 38,236 352,963 
1928 ee gets 135 28,109 224,800 
19206. 5 T22 113 28,271 457,022 
103002 eo: : 125 29,331 699,790 
POS ae 43 4,622 54,531 
PB, ua: 105 34,562 1,299,061 
933% see 4% 52 3,481 44,779 
1984 en. 3s 42 25,940 742 256 
103) «a oft 6 69 52,143 2,642,576 
105Gb teks 109 85,438 1,344,461 
LES Ey al Ree 82 49,993 517,645 
TUG a6 44 8,871 228,703 
Lh Berea 49 19,718 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for May, 1940, which 
as the Bureau of Labour Statistics points out 


are based on 


“scattered 


241,099 


information from 


newspapers and other sources and are subject 
to revision as more definite reports are 
received” show 230 strikes as having begun 
during the month, which with 115 unter- 
minated at the end of April, made a total 
of 345 in progress during the month. The 
number of workers involved in these disputes 
was approximately 75,000 with a resultant time 
loss of 650,000 man working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month, which 
have been partially revised but are not final, 
show that there were 290 strikes in progress 
involving about 55,000 workers with a resultant 
time loss of about 450,000 man working days. 


A two day stoppage of work in the cloak 
and suit industry involving between 15,000 
and 20,000 workers in the New York City 
district was amicably settled by the state 
governor July 13, when it was agreed to refer 
the questions as to eliminating unfair competi- 
tion, etc. to an impartial board. There were 
no demands for changes in wages or hours. 


A strike involving, directly and indirectly, 
3,000 machinists and blacksmiths at Seattle, 
Washington, for five weeks was settled through 
a Department of Labour conciliator in July. 
An increase of 5 cents per hour for some 
classes and a vacation with pay for all were 
conceded. 


Mutual Aid Scheme of British 


Co-operative Societies 


The Co-operative Union and Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies in England and Wales 
are establishing a Mutual Aid Fund from 
which to assist those societies suffering dam- 
age and loss owing to the war and the prevail- 
ing conditions due to hostilities. 


The fund which is to be established by the 
Co-operative Union is to be built up of con- 
tributions of one penny per £ of the sales 
of member societies during 1939, the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society contributing one 
penny per £ of their sales to those member 
societies agreeing to contribute to the scheme. 

A circular was sent out during the week of 
July 6 td all societies in England and Wales 
asking them to indicate whether they would 
be prepared to join the Mutual Aid scheme. 
By the week of July 20 over 300 societies rep- 
resenting a trade in 1939 of £89,851,000 and 
their contributions to the scheme on the basis 
of 1d. in the £ of 1939 sales would be £374,381. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Bill Considered by Special Committees of House of Commons and Senate— 
Review of Evidence Submitted—Amendments—Adoption 
and Royal Assent 


N July 16, as was indicated in the July 

issue of the Lasour: Gazerre (pp. 682-6), 
the resolution preceding the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill was adopted and the Bill was 
given first reading in the House of Commons. 
On July 17, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, stated that he had 
conferred with the members of the government 
on Mr. Hanson’s suggestion that a special 
committee of the house might be appointed 
after the second reading of the Bill. The 
Prime Minister believed that such a special 
committee might serve a useful purpose. 


On Friday, July 19, the Minister of Labour, 
the Hon. N. A. McLarty, moved the second 
reading of the bill. Hon. R. B. Hanson, 
Leader of the Opposition, speaking to the 
motion, stated the principles which underlie 
unemployment insurance as follows: 


First there is the fact that insurance benefit 
is a right established by contributions pre- 
viously made, and in no sense a form of relief. 

do not intend to labour that point because 
I think it is elementary, fundamental and 
fairly well-known. The benefits are to be 
in proportion or relative to the contributions 
made and at the same time they will entitle 
a low paid worker to receive a relatively high 
percentage of his wages. In the second place, 
weekly insurance benefits are not to be as 
great as or greater than normal weekly earn- 
ings and of course that is fundamental too. 
they could not possibly go beyond normal 
weekly wages. The third principle involved 
which to me is a vital principle, is that the 
normal standard of living of the wage-earner 
is to be protected. I think that is highly 
desirable. 


Mr. Hanson recommended that appoint- 
ments should be made through the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Referring to the long list 
of exceptions from coverage, he concluded: 


A word with regard to the contributory 
principle. My view is that this is absolutely 
sound. Any other policy would be suicidal and 
would not commend itself to the country. I 
know the Minister may find opposition to that 
principle in certain quarters. I am sorry to 
say there are in this ey, people who think 
that the state owes them a living. The sooner 
they get away from that idea the better. I 
controvert that principle and I have never 
ceased to controvert it throughout the ten 
years in which such difficult economic condi- 
tions have prevailed. But I do suggest that 
the state does owe to its citizens the right 
of opportunity to make a living—perhaps I 
mah limit that to the right to make a 
living. 


Mr. J. R. MacNicol (Davenport) referred 
to the merit rating provisions which exist in 
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some of the state insurance schemes in the 
United States as working to the advantage of 
all concerned. Mr. MacNicol declared: 


The manufacturer was encouraged to 
organize his plant so that employees laid off 
would be at a minimum. In other words, 
under ordinary circumstances he might lay 
off a number of workers, but if under the 
merit system he hoped to come under the pro- 
visions of the measure he would organize his 
pent so that workers would not be laid off 

ut be engaged in other departments, In 
this respect their measure strikes me as one 
tending to permanency in jobs, and with that 
feature of the United States Bill I am in 
complete agreement .. . Briefly, manufac- 
turers in the United States are encouraged 
to give more continuous employment. 


Mr. MacNicol held that the time was a suit- 
able one to enact an unemployment insur- 
ance bill, and believed that there should be 
at least one or two good years during which 
full wages would be paid and during which 
employment would be at a peak. 


Relation to Relief 


Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver East), 
said the unemployment insurance scheme 
would serve to take many persons off relief. 


Anyone who has gone to an unemployment 
relief office and has watched applicants for 
relief make their applications, . will 
realize the degrading effect of unemployment 
relief, While this measure will not by any 
means put an end to the need for unemploy- 
ment relief, it will take a certain number of 
people. . . out of the category of relief 
recipients. When they become unemployed, 
instead of having to go to the relief office 
and have all their private affairs investi- 
gated, they will go to the unemployment in- 
surance office, present their cards, and cer- 
tain conditions being met, they will receive 
their unemployment insurance benefits as a 
matter of right and not as a matter of 
one That in itself is a great step for- 
ward. 


Mr. MacInnis hoped that before long some 
of the excepted occupations might be brought 
under the Bill. 


Importance of National Scheme 


Mr. Paul Martin (Essex East), emphasized 
the necessity for having a national scheme 
rather than regional schemes, stating that 


. .. the working class move constantly from 
one province to another, and the difficulty 
would be greatly enhanced in such an in- 
stance particularly when one worker moved 
from an insured province into an uninsured 
province. Second, it would be unfair that 
the tax-payers of an uninsured province 
should contribute equally with the tax-payers 
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of an insured province. Third, the pro- 
ducers of an insured province would be 
saddled with a substantial item of cost 
which would not be borne by their com- 
petitors in the uninsured province. 


He added that it was equally important for 
the system of employment offices to be 
national in scope. 

Mr, A. W. Neill (Comox-Alberni), in ex- 
pressing his support of the Bill, felt never- 
theless that persons in receipt of Old Age 


Pensions ought not to be disqualified from 
benefits. He asserted the loggers of British 
Columbia should be included, as logging was 
one of the principal industries in B.C., and 
as conditions in that industry west of the 
Cascade Mountains were different from those 
prevailing elsewhere in Canada. Mr. Neill 
believed that transport by water and domestic 
service should also come within the Bill. 

Following this discussion, the Bill received 
second reading. 


Bill Referred to Special Committee 


On Monday, July 22, the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Un- 
employment Insurance Bill met for the first 
time. The members of the Committee were 
Hon. N. A. McLarty, Chairman, and Messrs. 
Cardin, Chevrier, Graydon, Hansell, Homuth, 
Jackman, Jean, MacInnis, Mackenzie (Van- 
couver Centre), McNiven (Regina City), 
Picard, Pottier, Reid, Roebuck and Antoine 
Chasse, Clerk of the Committee. 


Explanation by Departmental Officers . 


Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was the first witness 
before the Committee, and said: 


The subject of unemployment. insurance is 
one which has been under constant examina- 
tion and review in the Department of Labour 
for a period of upwards of twenty years. 
The Minister of Labour (Hon. N. A. Mc- 
Larty) in presenting the resolution to the 
house on which the present bill is founded 
referred to a recommendation made in April, 
1919, in favour of the establishment of a na- 
tional system of unemployment insurance, 
which was made by the Royal Commission on 
Industrial Relations which had toured the 
country from coast to coast. This recom- 
mendation was unanimously endorsed by a 
national industrial conference, which assembled 
in Ottawa in the fall of 1919 and which was 
attended by 210 leading representatives of 
industry and labour and representatives of 
the government as well. 


Members of. the committee are aware of 
course, that the principle of a state system 
of unemployment insurance, a contributory 
system to be supported by employers, and 
workers, and assisted by the state, has been 
approved on more than one occasion by a 
resolution in the house. I had, myself, the 
privilege of attending as a witness before a 
committee of the house in 1928 and 1929 
when this subject was under consideration; 
at that time on motion of Mr. Heaps. It is 
not necessary, of course, that I should do 
more than remind the members of the com- 
mittee of the adoption by parliament of 
the Employment and Social Insurance Act of 
1935 and of its disallowance in 1937 by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as 
involving an invasion of provincial rights. 
In the fall of the same year, 1937, in which 
the decision of the Privy Council was made, 
the then Minister of Labour, the late Hon. 
Mr. Rogers, arranged for a visit to Canada to 
be made by Mr. D. Christie Tait of the 


International Labour Office in Geneva, who 
is regarded as an authority of international 
repute on unemployment insurance, both as 
to legislation and administration; for _ the 
purpose of giving us the benefit of his views 
in the preparation of a bill for presentation 
to parliament suited to the conditions exist- 
ing in this country. Letters were addressed 
at that time by the Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie King, to all of the pro- 
vineial governments, as you will recall, ask- 
ing that parliament should be vested with the 
power to deal with this subject matter by 
amendment to the British North America 
Act; but the consent of three of the prov- 
inces to this procedure was not given until the 
resent year. And, as we know, the British 
North America Act was amended accord- 
ingly within the past few weeks. 

May I make mention as well of the 
endorsation of the national system of unem- 
ployment insurance by the National Employ- 
ment Commission which was appointed by 
the late Minister of Labour in 1937, in its 
final report in 1938, and as well of the 
endorsation of unemployment insurance by 
the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, the report of which has been 
presented to the government and to parlia- 
ment since the opening of the present session. 


Mr. Brown estimated that unemployment 
insurance covered upwards of ninety million 
people in different parts of the world and 
many more if dependents were taken. into 
account. The 2,100,000 wage-earners who 
would be covered by the new Bill would repre- 
sent a large proportion of the wage-earning 
population of the country, which was estimated 
by the Bureau of Statistics for 1941 at 2,794. 
000. He then proceeded to outline the pro- 
visions of the Bill and the principles under- 
lying them, saying: ‘We are convinced, that 
in the present Bill neither the single person 
nor the married person with dependents will 
suffer.... We are satisfied that it compares 
favourably as well with the system which 
exists across the line in the United States.” 

Mr. Brown emphasized the fact that the 
employment offices would offer placement 
opportunities to uninsured as well as insured 
wage-earners. If the local authorities saw fit 
to maintain their service, they would retain the 
right to do so. The witness quoted an opinion 
from the Department of Justice to the effect 
that parliament had authority to launch a 
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system of employment offices “such power being 
necessarily ancillary to the power to legislate 
in relation to unemployment insurance. The 
provinces, however, continue to have authority 
to legislate in relation to employment offices, 
licensing of private agencies, etc., but such 
provincial legislation would be invalid if repug- 
nant to dominion legislation.” 


Administrative Costs 


Mr. A. A. Heaps, of the Department of 
Labour was called by the committee and gave 
evidence concerning administrative costs. He 
referred to the five years of experience of 
unemployment insurance in the United 
States, and to the improvement in the British 
system between 1933 and 1940. He estimated 
that the cost of administration would be 
about $5,250,000 per year. The following 
table of British costs since 1933 was sub- 
mitted in evidence: ‘ 


Cost oF ADMINISTRATION UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


No. of Cost 
Administration persons per 

cost insured capita 
1933... £4,213,315 12,885,000 £ -327 
1934. . 3,755,564 12,960,000 *289 
1935. . 4,144,054 14,002,500 +296 
1936. . 4,609,391 14,285,000 *323 
1937. . 4,870,000 13,926,500 -349 
19388.. .. 5,874,592 14,839,500 -396 
Average... wok. alelat: *334 
or 6/8d. 


The cost in Great Britain seemed therefore 
_to be about $1.70 per head of insurable popu- 
lation; in the United States for the fiscal 
year 1938-39 the cost was $2.10, although there 
were fifty-one separate and complete adminis- 
trative units in that country. Mr. Heaps 
believed that the only index of administra- 
tive cost was that based on the number of 
persons covered, and expressed the opinion 
that the more familiar method of expressing 
costs as percentages, either of contributions 
or of benefits, was almost meaningless. 


Supposing for some reason or other con- 
tributions had to be increased from the basis 
of 100 to 120, the cost of administration 
would not necessarily go up, but the percent- 
age of cost to total contributions would be 
83 per cent as against 10. Many different 
factors could disturb such a percentage index; 
it would be affected by changes in the weekly 
amount of benefit; changes in the duration 
of benefit or in the proportion of persons 
exhausting benefit rights; by changes in the 
number of persons unemployed or in the 
number of waiting days; or by changes in 
the amount or rate of contributions. Con- 
sidering that our population is more scattered 
than in the United States, also that we have 
perhaps more outlying districts than they 

ave, if we were to allow approxi- 
mately twenty per cent in addition to the 
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United States costs of administration, we 
would arrive at a reasonably fair estimate of 
what the cost would be here in the Dominion 
of Canada. 


The costs of administration had therefore 
been placed at $2.50 per insured person, the 
witness declared. 


In answer to a question the witness showed 
that the “waiting period” in the Bill was 
shorter than that in the United States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Heaps said, “practically 
the whole of the administration of this Bill 
when it becomes law will be in the hands of 
representatives of employer and employee, 
who pay by far the larger proportion of the 
fund. because you have employer and 
employee sitting in on the administration of 
this proposed Act we are going to get a fairly 
sound and efficient administration.” 


Advantages of Graded System 


Mr. Eric Stangroom, of the Department 
of Labour outlined the trend which exists at 
the present time towards a graded scheme 
rather than the flat, rate scheme. Referring 
to the introduction of a graded system in 
South Africa, Norway, Germany, Italy and 
other countries, he stated: 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour in 
1931, speaking before the Gregory Commis- 
sion, stated they had investigated the problem 
of changing their system to a graded system. 
The officials of the ministry said that they 
approved of it in principle, but because of 
the rather distressing condition of their fund 
at that time they thought it was unwise to 
make the change then, 


Mr. Stangroom then referred to the fact 
that Mr. D. Christie Tait of the International 
Labour Office, Dr. Bryce Stewart, and Dr. 
Douglas Brown of Princeton, are all in favour 
of the graded scheme rather than a flat scheme. 


Continuing, he declared: 


A flat rate scheme must be fixed at the 
lowest earnings of any worker in any part of 
the country; otherwise the benefits would 
exceed wages. If the benefit exceeds wages 
there is a tendency to malingering; men will 
prefer unemployment benefits to a job... The 
problem of over-insurance in Great Britain 
is still very serious, and it remains perhaps, 
the principal administrative difficulty. As the 
cost of living rose, and changed, they had to 
increase their contributions and benefits, to 
make their benefits total something reason- 
able under the circumstances; and with each 
change they have found that they imme- 
diately create over-insurance in various low- 
wage areas; that is, the benefit is more than 
the normal wage of the insured person. 

-. Some attempts have been made to apply a 
“ceiling” in Great Britain, but pressure from 
various groups has made it impossible. For 
instance, at present there is a bill before the 
British Parliament which suggests an increase 
in contributions and benefits for the simple 
reason that the cost of living has increased. 
Since the war started in Britain it has risen 
some 25 points. During the last war they had 
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the same experience. Benefits and contribu- 
tions were adjusted several times during the 
war as the cost of living rose, so the real 
value of the benefits changed considerably. 
Weighting for cost of living, and the wage 
index, the ratio of benefits at the 1930 rate 
was eighteen shillings and tenpence Sore 
family of four, in 1914; and forty-seven shil- 
lings in 1919, and then later, in 1928, it went 
down to thirty-one and fourpence 

Thus, the flat rate has to be continually 
adjusted to the movements of the cost of 
living. If benefits are related to earnings, 
the average benefit would be higher than the 
flat rate, Hecause the above-mentioned restric- 
tions would be removed. You have no 
danger of over-insurance where you never 
pay the full amount of the earnings. 


Mr. Stangroom then explained, in answer 
to a question by Mr. Reid, that the tremen- 
dous debts of the British scheme were accu- 
mulated, not because of any fault in the 
insurance scheme proper, but because the funds 
collected in contributions had been used to 
pay direct relief. “In 1934 they split ‘assist- 
ance’ away from unemployment insurance so 
the unemployment insurance scheme would 
remain actuarially sound. As a matter of 
fact it has remained so sound that the debt 
which was anticipated would be paid off by 
1970 has been almost completely paid off 
by now.” 


The witness enumerated the advantages of 
a graded scheme as follows: 


A rate related to earnings cushions the shock 
of unemployment better than the flat rate 
since it is closely related to the standard of 
living. All workers have fixed obligations in 
the way of rent, and perhaps time payments 
on a radio and so on, which a dollar a day 
benefit would not effectively meet; and gener- 
ally speaking it might be said a person 
arranges his budget according to his normal 
expectation of earnings. flat rate auto- 
matically reduces the worker to the minimum 
standards in the country. If you cannot pay 
a benefit that does not exceed the lowest wage 
earner’s income in the country, then naturally 
that flat rate of benefit must be extremely low. 
And therefore you reduce the high wage 
earner to a standard which has no value to 
him whatsoever. 


The witness pointed out that a rate based 
on earnings automatically adjusts contribu- 
tions and benefits to various wage levels in 
each part of the country and to different 
occupations and age groups. 

A flat rate suitable for rural areas or 
during ‘a period of low wages may be entirely 
inadequate in large cities or in periods o 
high prices and wages, making a supplement 
from relief necessary. In Great Britain it 
is to be remembered that where because of 
low wages or fixed obligations benefit is 
insufficient, the person can also apply for 


Unemployment Assistance and in many cases 
that is done. 


Mr. Stangroom pointed out that a graded 
system was not, in his opinion, regressive taxa- 
tion. 


You are taking a contribution which is not 
only related to the benefit, but a contribution 
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which is definitely related to a man’s earn- 
ings. The benefit is, as you will notice by 
the formula, a direct multiple of that amount 
of contribution. If he pays twice the amount 
of contribution, he gets exactly twice the 
‘benefits. 


In the same way, the witness stated, grading 
takes care automatically of the sex distinc- 
tion. 


Tf it is the case that women on the average 
earn 65 per cent of the average male rate 
then naturally benefits under a flat scheme 
have to be adapted in that way. But if you 
relate benefits directly to contributions, which 
are related to earnings, then you auto- 
matically take care of that, and where a 
woman does earn a high wage she is compen- 
sated according to her standard of living. 


The witness pointed out that a graded 
scheme might readily be extended to agri- 
culture or other occupations. 


In Great Britain, when they investigated 
the problem of extending unemployment insur- 
ance to agriculture, ‘they found that the 
benefits were too high for agriculture and the 
contributions were too high a percentage of 
the man’s normal earnings. The result is that 
they had to set up an entirely separate scheme 
of contributions and benefits. ...... graded 
scheme permits you, when you have set up 
your administrative machinery, to extend it 
to agriculture if you wish. 


On being asked by Mr. Hansell about the 
status of unemployed persons who became 
sick, Mr. Stangroom pointed out that under 
unemployment insurance a man would not 
receive benefit if he were sick, since he would 
not be available for nor capable of work. 
“A man must be able to accept a job which 
is offered to him.” Unemployment insurance 
should not be used as a health insurance 
scheme, he said. 


Ratio Rule 


Explaining the working of section thirty- 
four of the Bill, the ratio rule, Mr. Stangroom 
pointed out that its complication was merely 
superficial, and that in actual working it was 
simple and automatic. 


The ratio rule permits an insured person 
to draw benefits in any benefit year—that 
is, at the time he begins to be unemployed— 
directly related to his employment history 
during the preceding five years, and his 
claims for unemployment benefit during the 
preceding three years. The purpose of ex- 
tending this formula beyond the employment 
histo of the benefit year is to make it 
possible to level out fluctuations that would 
occur in the period of benefit to which he 
would otherwise be entitled. 

The benefit, you will notice, in 34 (a) is 
one day of benefit for every five days con- 
tribution paid by him in the preceding five 
years, less as in (b), one day for every 
three days benefit drawn in the preceding 
-three years. For example, suppose a man 
worked thirty weeks during the first year 
that he was covered by unemployment insur- 
ance. He would be entitled at the end of 
that period, if unemployed and if he ful- 
filled the other statutory conditions,—that is 
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availability for work and so on,—to one-fifth 
of the period in insurance benefit; that 
is, six weeks. If he worked - thirty 
weeks in the following year of his 
coverage and again became unemployed, he 
would have accumulated sixty weekly contri- 
butions, one-fifth of which would be twelve 
weeks, But from this would be taken one- 
third of the number of benefits which he 
enjoyed the previous year, that is two weeks. 
Therefore the period of benefit to which he 
would be entitled the second year would be 
ten weeks. If he had the same employment 
experience of thirty weeks during the third 
year, the benefit paid would run to seventy- 
six days, and in the fourth year eighty- 
seven days. If over a period of years he was 
normally employed for thirty weeks he would 
be entitled to fifteen weeks’ benefit; that is, 
half the time of his employment. 

At first’glance it looks as if he is entitled 
to only one-fifth of the time, but actually 
he relies on employment experience which 
entitles him to one-half of his unemployment 
history in benefit duration; if he worked 
thirty weeks on the average over a period of 
years he would still receive fifteen weeks’ 
benefit, as if he had worked thirty weeks 
exactly each year. Similarly if a man worked 
twenty-four weeks either exactly or on the 
average, he would be entitled to twelve 
weeks’ benefit, if he had built up five years 
employment history. 

The ratio rule had been proposed by experts 
and by such British authorities as Sir 
Llewellyn Smith, and Mr. G. Ince who made 
the survey in Australia. The ratio rule 
removes many abuses. It gives an advantage 
to the workman with a good employment 
record, because he does not lose benefit rights 
in each benefit year, but has the advantage of 
five years’ employment history; the workman 
is given an incentive to draw on his own 
reserve in short periods of unemployment. If 
during the five-year period he becomes ill, 
or goes into non-insurable employment or 
even to prison, the five years may be extended 
to seven years; thus his rights are not in 
any way jeopardized. 


Mr. Stangroom pointed out that during the 
war of 1914-1918 five committees proposed ex- 
tensions to the British unemployment insur- 
ance scheme, and that in 1916 the number of 
persons insured was doubled, and that the 
British scheme was being extended during the 
present war despite the possibility of invasion. 

He also pointed out, in answer to a question 
by Mr. Reid, that the new Bill covers em- 
ployers of one, two, three, four, etc., em- 
ployees; while under the American scheme the 
small firms employing eight or in some cases 
four employees, are not included under the 
legislation there. Mr. Stangroom stated that 
had the British scheme been still further ex- 
tended before 1918 the tremendous deficit 
would not have existed. “It was unfortunate 
that the extension was not made during the 
war. Otherwise, these people would have paid 
enough contributions to be able to sustain the 
scheme on an actuarial basis.” 


Merit Rating 
Mr. J. S. Hodgson of the Department of 


Labour was called, and gave evidence con- 
cerning the question of merit rating: 


Merit rating in principle seeks to dif- 
ferentiate the rate of contributions paid gener- 
ally by employers in consideration of their 
payroll record. An employer who has a small 
labour turnover and whose employees are, 
therefore, secure is, under a system of merit 
rating, entitled to pay a lower rate of contri- 
bution; and, conversely, if the employer is 
not maintaining a stable firm and has at one 
time a great number of persons employed 
and at another time fewer employees, then 
he is expected, under a merit rating or experi- 


“ence rating system, to pay a higher rate of 


contribution. Merit rating is as old as un- 
employment insurance itself, being first pro- 
posed, I believe, by Mr. Justice Brandeis, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1911, the year in 
which’ unemployment insurance was- intro- 
duced in Great Britain. It has’ been fully 
discussed in the intervening period, and it 
was not until 1935 when the United States 
passed its Social Security Act that merit rat- 
ing was actually attempted. 

Merit rating takes many forms, but it is 
my belief that all forms are similar on the 
whole in principles It is seldom used in what 
we call a tripartite system—a system in 
which the employer, the employee and the 
state contribute. It is more generally found, 
as in the United States, where the employer 
foots the whole bill. 


The chief advantages claimed by the ex- 
ponents of merit rating are, first, that it will 
provide employers with the incentive to 
stabilize employment conditions in the firm 
which they are operating; secondly, that merit 
rating will make for a more precise distribu- 
tion of the social costs of unemployment; 
third, that it will aid in preventing abuses of 
the unemployment insurance program by 
either workers or employers; fourth, that it 
will provide for an equitable distribution of 
the employer contribution; fifth—and this is 
akin to the first point—that it will promote 
security on the job; and finally that the 
accumulation of an unnecessarily large fund 
will be prevented by a system of merit rating. 

The chief disadvantages which have been 
pointed out are, first, that employers have 
little control over conditions outside of their 
plants. It is suggested that conditions out- 
side of individual plants are in reality the 
conditions which are chiefly responsible for 
unemployment. Arising from that is the con- 
clusion that attempts to stabilize by employers 
by reason of this merit rating provision would 
be likely to have a small effect. The second 
point is that it is very difficult—some persons 
believe it is impossible—to devise a satis- 
factory formula for working out the rates the 
employers should pay under such a system. 
Third, it is believed that merit rating has 
the tendency to endanger the solvency of any 
fund simply because it cuts down the reserves 
which are accumulated, and when bad times 
come and large sums are drawn in _ benefits 
that the fund is not sufficiently resilient to 
maintain itself. Fourth, it has been suggested 
that administrative costs are seriously in- 
creased by merit rating provisions, in the 
sense that firm computations must be made 
of the payroll record relating to the number 
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of persons employed, the proportion of those 
persons that have been fully employed, and 
the proportion that have been laid off; all 
this must be related to an average employer 
contribution rate, to arrive somewhere at the 
just contribution rate for a particular em- 
ployer. 

The fifth disadvantage of merit ratin, 
which has been suggested is that in times o 
prosperity under merit rating, employment 
may be expected on the whole to be stable 
and rates of contribution fall because the 
employer has a preferential rate. Conversely 
in a time of depression when employment is 
not so stable the employer is penalized and he 
must pay the higher rate. ‘Thus, in the fat 
years one does not raise the fund for the 
lean years, but in the lean years one is pay- 
ing more contributions just at a time when 
one can least afford it. . . . The sixth, that 
employers least able to stand the increase in 
costs will in most cases fall in the group with 
the highest rates; that the most unstable em- 
ployer contributes the highest rates. Seventh, 
that many employers would benefit through 
purely fortuitous circumstances. Eighth, that 
no incentive is offered employers to increase 
the bulk of their employment but only to 
stabilize their business; the inference being 
presumably that employers would take on em- 
ployees only when they are reasonably sure 
that they will not have to discharge them. It 
is suggested by those who urge this argument 
that the benefit of merit rating is inoperative, 
increases the bulk of unemployment while 
stabilizing the individual firm, if that is in 
reality possible. And ninth, that it is im- 
possible to place responsibility for unemploy- 
ment upon a specific employer. 


The witness quoted from the majority report 
of the New York State Advisory Council 
(March 1, 1940), the following: 

“The causes of unemployment are beyond 
the power of any single employer or even an 
entire industry to control. There is no point 
in laboring the obvious, nor is it necessary 
once more to point out that the losses which 
an employer sustains because of the irregular 
operations of his plant exceed by a wide 
margin the fullest contribution that could be 
asked of him for unemployment insurance. 
Thus, every employer has these many years 
already had a financial incentive to stabilize, 
ereater than any savings that can be promised 
him under any system of experience rating. 
That fact that industry has not stabilized 1s 
the most convincing proof that it cannot 
stabilize.” 


Mr. Hodgson pointed out that many of the 
industries which would benefit from merit rat- 
ing provisions, such as banking, public utilities, 
chain grocery stores, and drug stores, are in- 
herently stable, “and their stabilized employ- 
ment is not the result of any action on the 
employer’s part. On the other hand, build- 
ing trades, the automobile industry, perhaps, 
and others which have a definite season, would 
be having to pay higher rates of contributions 
simply because of the necessary characteristics 
of the market for which they produce.” 

In answer to a question by Mr. Jackman, 
Mr. Hodgson pointed out that during the year 
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1939 the State of Wisconsin, which is the 
prototype of merit rating, paid on its claims 
an average of only $45.79. Only one State in 
the Union showed a lower average amount of 
benefit paid, and that was the State of South 
Carolina, “which is a cotton State and there- 
fore perhaps not strictly comparable. That 
figure seems to be rather pertinent to the argu- 
ment.” 

In answer to Mr. Pottier, the witness pointed 
out that stabilization could only be achieved 
with minimum working costs. “No employer 
can hope to stabilize on the maximum num- 
ber of employees that he employs at any time 
at the peak of his operations. It is to be 
expected, I think, that the employer will do 
all he can to meet enlarged demands in pros- 
perous times through overtime or stretching 
the normal week in other ways.” 


Insurance by Industry 


On the question of insurance by industry as 
opposed to a pooled fund, the witness cited 
Sir William Beveridge. In a system of insur- 
ance by separate industries, “demarcation of 
industries presents an extraordinarily difficult 
problem. Every industry shades off imper- 
ceptibly into a number of neighbouring ones. 
Two or more processes normally forming part 
of different industries are often found in- 
tegrated in one and the same establishment.” 


In answer to a question by Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. Hodgson pointed out the danger of 
attempting to draw an analogy between work- 
men’s compensation and unemployment in- 
surance. “Industrial accidents and disease do 
not depend on prosperity or depression to the 
same extent as does unemployment. More- 
over, the right to insurance benefit and the 
duration of benefit depend to some extent on 
the employment record of the insured person. 
Neither the particular employer nor any in- 
dustry as a whole is responsible for unem- 
ployment in the sense that the employer and 
the industry may be said to be responsible 
for industrial disease and accidents.” 


Explanation of Schedules 


The witness explained the meaning of the 
lowest contribution category. The employer 
in this case makes no deduction from wages; 
the purpose of this provision is to avoid in- 
troducing new incentives to the employment 
of persons at wages less than ninety cents a 
day, or before reaching sixteen years of age. 


In answer to a question by Mr. Roebuck, 
the witness explained that the amount of 
benefit, where contributions have been paid in 
respect of an insured person in more than one 
category, would be thirty-four or forty times 
the average workman’s contribution made in 
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respect of him. “If he has paid in the nine- 
cent contribution class for fifteen weeks, 
and then paid in the twelve-cent contribution 
class for another fifteen weeks. . . . his benefit 
rate will be ten and one-half multiplied by 
thirty-four or forty.” The duration of benefit 
is determined according to the ratio rule. 
The right to benefit is determined by adding 
the number of daily contributions paid within 
the two years immediately preceding the 
claim for benefit, 

-When asked by Mr. Reid regarding the 
provision covering employers who pay stamps 
when laying men off in order to give 
them power to draw benefit, the witness stated 
that such action would be fraud, and would 
be liable to prosecution. 
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It was pointed out that although the 
“ceiling” is placed at two thousand dollars 
a year in full employment, the Commission 
is also empowered to include persons earning 
at a high weekly rate but not employed con- 
tinuously through the year. Persons actually 
receiving over two thousand dollars a year, 
who have been insured persons for five years, 
may continue as insured persons by paying the 
employer’s and the workman’s contribution 
themselves. 

Replying to a question by Mr. Graydon, the 
witness said that the Commission would have 
to take cognizance of tips and bonuses, if the 
relationship between earnings and benefits was 
to be realistic. 


Representations Before Committee 


On July 23 the Special Committee began 
to hear those who had expressed the desire 
to give evidence, 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


The first representation was made by Mr. 
W. C. Coulter on behalf of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Coulter 
opposed the pooled type of scheme, in which 
contributions are not ear-marked. He felt 
that the great proportion of seasonal employ- 
ment in Canada, the fluid state of the labour 
market and the great distances between centres 
of employment, made savings schemes much 
more desirable. The witness submitted that 
an opportunity should be provided for a full 
discussion of the implications of unemploy- 
ment insurance before enacting the measure. 


“It will inevitably entail a substantial 
amount of novel and troublesome administra- 
tive work on the part of employers at a time 
when many of them are focusing their atten- 
tion on war production, and others are 
handicapped by losing experienced men who 
enlist in the armed forces. Even in peace 
time, the setting up and putting in working 
order of such an elaborate and complicated 
scheme would be a problem involving great 
difficulty and considerable inconvenience and 
dislocation. The seriousness of these con- 
siderations is greatly intensified under war 
conditions.” ; 


Mr. W. H. Macdonell, speaking on behalf 
of the same association, felt that a system of 
unemployment assistance should also be intro- 
-duced. 


The insurance scheme laid down in 
the bill will only take care of a limited 
number of unemployed for a limited length 
of time. If widespread unemployment should 
continue for a length of time there would 
inevitably be a large number of unemployed 
who would either never become entitled to 
benefit or would exhaust their right to benefit. 
In these circumstances, unless a supple- 
mentary unemployment assistance scheme, with 
‘a means or need test, is set up along with 


the insurance scheme there is grave danger 
that the same thing would happen in Canada 
as happened in Great Britain prior to 1931, 
namely, that there would be irresistible 
pressure to “let down the bars” and con- 
tinue to pay unemployment benefit regard- 
less of contribution. 


Opposition was expressed to the pooling 
system, on the ground that the low-wage 
steadily-employed worker would be required 
to pay contributions for the high wage em- 
ployee in industries where work is not steady. 
Mr. Macdonnell also endorsed the merit 
rating principle. 

Mr. W. R. Yendall outlined an alternative 
to unemployment insurance, in which the 
employee pays seventy-five cents a week 
and the employer twenty-five cents a week, 
until one hundred dollars or perhaps two 
hundred dollars has been accumulated. Then 
an employment reserve certificate is issued to 
him as hhis individual protection against unem- 
ployment. Both employer and employee then 
stop contributing. If a man is involuntarily 
unemployed he takes his certificate to a bank 
and may draw up to ten dollars a week; when 
he again obtains employment, contributions 
resume until the debts are paid, 


The Trades and Labour Congress 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was called. 
He expressed the belief that it would be 
dangerous to make any changes in the Bill 
without careful checking to see the effect of 
those changes. He drew attention to certain 
differences between the new Bill and the 
1935 Act, such as the adoption of the ratio 
rule, the accordance of equal treatment to 
women, and the relating of benefits to estab- 
lished standards of living. 

The witness recommended that the “ceiling” 
of earnings should be raised to $2,500, so as 
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to extend benefit rights to more highly paid 
groups, and making it possible to draw contri- 
butions from the more stable employments; 
and that the age limit of dependent children be 
raised from fifteen to sixteen years. 


Mr. Moore commended Section 99 of the 
Bill, which provides for the establishment 
of reciprocal arrangements with other coun- 
tries. He felt that a number of details might 
be suggested, but recommended that these be 
investigated by the Advisory Committee after 
the Act was in full operation. The adequacy 
and balance of benefits and contributions 
might be further investigated at a later date, 
and a number of the presently excluded em- 
ployments might be brought within the scope 
of the Bill. He approved the payment of 
the Advisory Committee, in view of the great 
responsibility borne by that Committee. 


In answer to a question asked by Mr. Mac- 
Innis, Mr. Moore expressed the opinion that 
the “waiting period” was rather long, but 
that this was perhaps inevitable because of the 
size of the country. Claims would have to be 
checked and questions determined, before the 
nine-day period had elapsed; in many cases 
some of those nine days would have been 
accumulated earlier in the year. In this con- 
nection Mr. Moore declared: 


“The object of this scheme is to see that 
the cheques are available while the man is 
unemployed, and immediately available. Ex- 
perience may show that_ the time can be 
shortened considerably. Of course, in Great 
Britain there are fewer difficulties of that 
kind to overcome, but even there they had a 
six day period at the outset although I think 
that time has been shortened to three days. 
It should be possible, when we get this 
Advisory Committee working for us, to 
shorten the length of time within which a 
man can qualify to receive the benefits.” 


The witness stating that he believed the 
time was most opportune for the introduction 
of unemployment insurance, said: 


This is the time when the machinery can 
be got under way with the least strain, 
because this is the time when the burden will 
be least; and with the funds created, accu- 
mulated over the time of active employment, 
we will have something with which to meet 
the dislocation which we are hopeful will be 
of as short duration as possible, but which 
will be inevitable following this war. The 
problems of demobilization must be faced, all 
the workers engaged in the munition indus- 
try and industries of that kind make it 
necessary for re-alignment and changes in 
plans to be made. There is bound to be 
unemployment at the time of a change-over 
such as that. Therefore, this is the opportune 
time to prepare for the re-alignments that 
are bound to come. That being the case 
unemployment insurance will help to take care 
of these workers through that limited time 
because of the accumulated benefits that will 
have been built up. So I think it is an 
waepenne time to bring in legislation of this 

ind. 


Mr. Moore opposed the merit rating system 
because low rates would be paid by some em- 
ployers merely “from fortuitous circum- 
stances which operate to his advantage.” 

In answer to a question by Mr. Hansell, 
Mr. Moore emphasized the difference between 
insurance and direct relief and stated: 

“By contributing to the unemployment in- 
surance scheme you can draw that money 
without any recognition being taken of your 
savings or your own ability to carry on. If 
those cases do arise, and they may in some 
instances, it may easily be necessary to get 
relief additional to unemployment insur- 
ance...In my opinion the worker would 
sooner take the benefits under unemployment 
insurance and maintain his independence in 
getting them as a right, than take the higher 
rate and have to prove his destitution and 
disclose all his family affairs to investigators 
and be subject to general scrutiny.” 


The witness believed that the payment of 
benefits would lead to an increase in purchas- 
ing power in times of depression “and perhaps 
the first thing that the workers purchase is 
food, therefore, his purchases of food stabilize 
the market and, to that extent will un- 
doubtedly improve the farmers’ position.” He 
contended that unemployment insurance would 
modify the volume of unemployment. 

Asked by Mr. Hansell about the disqualifi- 
cation for striking, Mr. Moore said, “That is 
where labour is trying to be fair. Perhaps it 
would be asking too much to ask the employer 
to contribute to a fund that would finance 
our fight against him. In other words, the 
unemployment insurance benefit would not be 
used to strike against the employer.” 


When asked by Mr. Graydon about the 
provisions relating to “suitable employment,” 
the witness endorsed the provisions of the 
Act, and stated in conclusion, “there are pro- 
visions there also to protect the worker from 
being forced into seeking work for which he 
igs not only not suited but which might be 
harmful to him. For instance, if you force a 
violinist into ditch-digging you would render 
him useless for his ordinary employment. 
Therefore, at no time would that be considered 
suitable employment. That is one of the 
important considerations in administering the 
Act, consideration must be given to main- 
taining a man’s employability in his regular 
employment.” 


Canadian Hospital Council 


Dr. Harvey Agnew of the Canadian Hospital 
Council appeared before the Committee and 
claimed that unemployment in the hospital 
field was negligible. The insurance plan, Dr. 
Agnew stated, would impose a heavy financial 
burden upon hospitals and hospital employees: 
would have little likelihood of ever deriving 
any benefit. Dr. Agnew felt that charitable 
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non-profit institutions should not be required 
to use their limited funds for an insurance 
scheme, and therefore pleaded for the ex- 
clusion of hospital employees from the scope of 
the Bill. Thig suggestion was later adopted. 


Retail Merchants’ Association 


The next witness, Mr. Geo. S. Hougham of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, 
asserted that retail employment in Canada is 
relatively constant, and that therefore the 
retail trades should not be compelled to pay 
the full contribution rates. He also recom- 
mended that the Committee should consider 
the exclusion of the retail trades from the scope 
of the Bill. Finally, Mr. Hougham suggested 
that because of the “hundreds of thousands of 
people engaged in retail distribution right 
across Canada,” the retail trade should be 
represented upon the Advisory Committee. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Mr. N. J. Dawes in giving evidence on 
behalf of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, assured the Committee of the Cham- 
ber’s eagerness to co-operate in social measures, 
but felt that the effective adoption of the 
Bill should be postponed. He recommended 
that a Special Committee should be set up, 
with employers’ and workmen’s representatives 
“charged to investigate not only the practical 
application of the terms of this Bill but also 
the advantages of alternative schemes.” 

Mr. Dawes questioned the desirability of 
unemployment insurance as a wartime enact- 
ment, since he felt that it would divert man- 
power and money from the war. In answer 
to a question by Mr. Hansell, the witness 
asserted that unemployment insurance would 
inevitably lead to lower wages or _ higher 
prices. He alluded to the social services which 
individual companies in Canada had _intro- 
duced, and agreed with Mr. Roebuck that 
these services pay for themselves from the 
point of view of health and efficiency. 


Mr. F. D. Tolchard, general manager, Board 
of Trade of the City of Toronto, recommended 
that the Bill should be deferred until the 
next session in order to permit all those 
interested reasonable time to submit their 
views. He felt that it was inequitable 
to tax stable industries under a pooled fund, 
to pay for the instability of other businesses. 
The contributions would be a form of taxation 
and would lead to higher prices. “The result 
will be to limit Canadian export possibilities 
because of the disadvantage under which 
Canadian exporters may be placed as com- 
pared with foreign competitors.” The witness 
recommended that the Civil Service should be 
brought within the scope of the Bill. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour 

Mr. Norman §, Dowd of the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, on behalf of the Congress, 
gave general endorsement to the Bill. He 
felt that ideally unemployment insurance 
“should be a direct charge upon industry since 
the individual workers are not responsible for 
unemployment.” Nevertheless the workmen 
of Canada seemed willing to contribute, and 
a non-contributory scheme could not perhaps 
be introduced. He suggested that when the 
scheme was in full operation some of the ex- 
cluded employments should be covered and 
the $2,000 ceiling should be raised, after study 
by the Advisory Committee. He urged the 
Committee to report favourably upon the Bill. 


Canadian Committee for Industrial 
Organization 


Mr. C. H. Millard gave evidence on behalf 
of the Canadian Committee for Industrial 
Organization, urging that the Act should be 
made operative as quickly as possible, that the 
$2,000 ceiling be raised, and that the number 
of exclusions be reduced when possible. He 
supported the recommendation made by Mr. 
Moore that allowances be paid in respect of 
dependent children up to 16 years instead of 
15 years; and agreed with the suggestion that 
some remuneration should be allowed for 
members of the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee. 


Canadian Railway Association 


Mr. I. C. Rand gave evidence on behalf of 
the legal committee of the Canadian Railway 
Association. He pointed out that the rail- 
ways paid salaries twice a month, and that 
the payment of contributions on a weekly 
basis might lead to serious accounting diffi- 
culties. He therefore suggested an amendment 
empowering the Commission to prescribe con- 
tributions for periods greater than a week. 
(This suggestion was later adopted by the 
Committee.) Mr. Rand also recommended 
that contributions should be taken as a per- 
centage of wages in the case of the railways. 

Mr. F. C. S. Evans drew the attention of 
the Committee to the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act of 1939, under which 
adjustment allowances are paid to persons los- 
ing employment because of co-operative 
measures between the two railways; he recom- 
mended that unemployment insurance bene- 
fits should be reduced by the amount of rail- 
road adjustment allowance. 


Disqualification for Siriking 


The Committee proceeded to consider the 
Bill section by section in detail. Mr. Reid 
drew attention to the disqualification for strik- 
ing, and an officer of the Department of Labour 
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explained that this was the only system 
which had been found practicable in other 
countries. 


It is immaterial which side is responsible, 
or that one side is acting unreasonably or 
arbitrarily or contrary to the terms of an 
agreement or to long established custom if 
there is in fact a dispute; the merits of the 
dispute are irrelevant. It is equally irrele- 
vant that either the employers’ or the work- 
men’s association is taking no part in it or 
not officially recognizing it, or that either 
side is not utilizing its full resources by a 
general lock-out or by a general calling out of 
all work people. 


Canadian Bankers’ Association 


On July 24th, further representations were 
made to the Committee. Mr. H. T. Jaffray 
gave evidence for the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, and pointed out that any employee 
who has served for three or four years in a 
bank, is likely to retain his employment, 
except in the case of misconduct. The banks 
had set up their own system of old age and 
disability pensions. The witness was of the 
opinion that the contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund would constitute an 
inequitable burden, and that employees in the 
banking industry would draw relatively small 
benefits. Mr. Jaffray asked for a differentia- 
tion in rates in favour of the banking industry. 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association 


Mr. V. R. Smith of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers’ Association recommended 
that full study should be made before the 
Commission actually began to work. He 
pointed out that insurance companies have 
a very light labour turnover, and recom- 
mended that the insurance industry should be 
accorded the same treatment as the Civil 
Service. 


Canadian Transit Association 


Mr. I. S. Fairty, speaking on behalf of the 
Canadian Transit Association, pointed out 
that he also spoke on behalf of a “sheltered 
industry.” The urban transport industry was 
competing at a disadvantage with the automo- 
bile and therefore financial reserves were in- 
adequate to pay contributions to the insurance 
fund. He asserted that “unemployment in 
the case of this public utility is so rare as to 
be practically non-existent.” He therefore felt 
that the industry would be paying in much 
more than its employees would draw out in 
benefits. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Homuth, 
the witness stated that, while the number of 
employees may not vary widely, the per- 
sonnel might vary considerably. 


Loggers 


Mr. W. B. Farris, counsel for the B.C. 
Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, testified that the inclusion of loggers 
within the Bill would constitute a difficult 
task. “I think that the administrative costs 
with respect to the loggers would probably 
exceed their contributions.” The witness pro- 
vided statistics of labour turnover in the 
logging industry in British Columbia. 


Confederation of Catholic irs lho 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier gave evidence on 
behalf of the Confederation of Catholic Work- 
ers of Canada. The Confederation supported 
the Bill, he said, but felt that the wage- 
ceiling should be raised to $2,500, that long- 
shoremen and others might be included, and 
that the disqualification for striking might be 
modified so that “workers who go on strike 
in full compliance with the law of the coun- 
try should not in any shape or form be de- 
prived of their insurance benefits.” 


Actuarial Aspect 


Mr. H. H. Wolfenden, Toronto actuary, 
who had been subpoenaed, expressed his views 
on the actuarial aspect of unemployment in- 
surance in wartime as follows: 

It is my conviction that the scheme set out 
in Bill 98 is, at the present time, “actuarially 
indeterminate.” My reason for that opinion 
is this: Actuarial soundness requires the 
actuary to be able to formulate his methods 
of calculation “with reasonable certainty, 
and with adequate (though not, of course, 
excessive) margins of safety.” In this case 
—in the year 1940, in respect of any estimate 
of future unemployment—it is, it seems to me, 
wholly impossible to formulate methods of 
calculation “with reasonable certainty, and 
with adequate margins of safety.” It is quite 
impossible to assume with any _ reasonable 
certainty what the basic rate of unemploy- 
ment, on which all the calculations must be 
based, is likely to be. 

He stated that if the unemployment rate 
in 1943 and 1944 rose to 25 per cent and 35 
per cent, respectively, the fund would be- 
come insolvent unless the Advisory Commit- 
tee made drastic re-adjustments. In answer 
to a question by Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Wolfen- 
den explained that his inability to describe 
any unemployment insurance scheme as 
actuarially sound was because of the outbreak 
of the war . He suggested that the collection 
of contributions should commence upon a 
date to be fixed by proclamation. In answer 
to a question by Mr. Pottier, the witness 
agreed that unemployment might possibly 
drop after the war as the result of industrial 
development. 

The witness recommended that the methods 
of administration should be reviewed by a com- 
mittee of employers and employees, but did not 
recommend postponement of the Bill. 


Avcust, 1940 


Mr. A. D. Watson, Chief Actuary’ of the 
Department of Insurance, explained that the 
technical parts of his report had not yet been 
forwarded to Mr. Wolfenden. Mr. Watson be- 
lieved he had allowed for a reasonable margin 
of safety, and added:— 

You cannot put in a statute now that will 
make people wise five or ten years from 
now. You have to assume, legislatively, that 
people will be sensible five or ten years from 
now and do the wise thing. I am sure that 
those aspects of the Bill are adequate; we 
cannot say what people will do in the future, 
but they are legislatively adequate to give 
all the necessary protection and safeguards. 


When asked by the Chairman to give reasons 
why certain persons had been excluded, the wit- 
ness explained that it would be undesirable 
to include classes of people who have no pros- 
pects of obtaining employment at an employ- 
ment office,—policemen, teachers, and civil 
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servants. With regard to domestic servants, 
the difficulty was chiefly one of inspection, In 
the case of fishing and logging, the difficulty 
was that of checking up to see if stamps are 
kept on the books and to see that persons 
are actually at work. The witness pointed 
out that the Advisory Committee could 
recommend extension of the coverage. 


Locomotive Workers 


Mr. William L. Best, of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, en- 
dorsed the Bill and reiterated the recommen- 
dation that the wage-ceiling should be raised. 


On July 25 the Committee met in camera 
and concluded its consideration of the Bill, An 
amendment was recommended, bringing wood- 
processing plants in certain cases within the 
terms of the Bill. 


Report of Special Committee 


On July 26 the Minister of Labour, in 
moving that the House go into committee, 
pointed out that the Special Committee had 
presented a unanimous report, and explained 
the amendments made,—empowering the Com- 
mission to prescribe contribution periods 
greater than a week and to deal with 
anomalies arising from the operation of foreign 
unemployment insurance laws; removing the 
disqualification of persons receiving Old Age 
Pensions; providing for the remuneration of 
the Advisory Committee; and bringing wood- 
processing plants within the terms of the 
Bill. 

The Minister also summarized the repre- 
sentations which had been made to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Johnston (Bow River) recommended 
that provision should be made for domestic 
servants, farm labourers and the armed forces. 

Mr. Hanson (Leader of the Opposition) 
reviewed the evidence of Mr. Wolfenden, 
stressing the actuarial aspect of the measure. 

Mr. Green (Vancouver Centre) believed 
that the loggers of British Columbia should 
be included, as logging work was not seasonal 
in that province. Hon. Mr. McLarty pointed 
out that the question was one of administra- 
tive difficulty. 

The Minister also gave assurances, in answer 
to a question by Mr. Hanson, that appoint- 
ments under the Act would be made through 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mrs. Nielsen (North Battleford) proposed 
an amendment entitling employees on strike 

to benefits. Mr. McLarty stated that the 
- Canadian labour organizations had approved 


the provision of the Bill, and that a similar 
provision had been applied without change 
for twenty-nine years in Great Britain. 

On July 29 the Committee of the House 
continued its deliberations. The Minister of 
Labour-promised that the inclusion of loggers 
would receive early consideration from the 
Advisory Committee and that an attempt 
would be made to solve the administrative 
difficulties. 

Mr. Hanson suggested that hospitals, which 
were charitable institutions, should not be 
compelled to contribute to the fund; in this 
view Mr. Howden concurred. Mr. McLarty 
explained that professional nurses, probationers 
and domestic help were already excluded, and 
that the only persons in hospitals covered by 
the Act were janitors, engineers, elevator opera- 
tors and the like. “The janitor or the engineer 
is covered, not by the fact that he is in the 
hospital, but because he is a janitor or an 
engineer.” He pointed out that these persons 
were not numerous, but that to exclude them 
would create anomalies, and would deprive 
them of benefit rights. 

Mr. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) expressed 
the hope that agricultural labour might be 
brought under the Bill at a later date. 

Mr. Homuth and Mr. Jackman felt that 
banking employees and civil servants, as they 
were both stable employments, should be 
treated: alike. 

Mr, T. L. Church (Broadview) believed that 
the armed forces ought to be given the bene- 
fits of unemployment insurance. 


The Bill was given third reading and passed. 
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Consideration in Senate 


The Bill received its first reading in the 
Senate on July 29. 

On July 30, in moving the second reading 
of the Bill, the Hon. Mr. Dandurand explained 
the underlying principles, the advantages of 
the graded system and the ratio rule, and the 
importance of unemployment insurance as a 
wartime measure. 

“After ten years of depression we are now 
making a stupendous war effort, and men are 
being engaged in war industries to help forward 
that effort. What will the end of the war 
mean to Canada? We are at present at the 
peak of our war activity. Is not this a time 
to ask these men to contribute to a protective 
fund? Should not the employers strain every 
nerve to meet the impact which will follow 
the close of the war? If no fund is accumu- 
lated during these years when the going is 


Summary of Evidence Submitted to 


good, wages are high, and thousands and 
thousands of men, previously unemployed, are 
at work, it goes without saying that when the 
war ceases there will be no fund.” 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Meighen expressed the view 
that the Bill should be deferred. He felt that 
full attention should be given to the war itself, 
and that it would be presumptuous at the 
present time to forecast what the post-war 
conditions might be. He believed that the 
burden imposed by unemployment insurance 
upon agriculture would be severe: the farmer 
would pay taxes for the scheme, and would 
also pay higher prices for the products of . 
industry, Mr. Meighen declared. 

The Bill was read a second time and referred 
to the Standing Committee on Banking and 
Commerce. 


Senate Committee on Banking and 


Commerce 


On July 30, 31 and August 1, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill having been referred to 
the Senate by the House of Commons, was 
considered by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Commerce, the following being a brief 
summary of the evidence submitted. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, the first witness to appear 
before the Committee, outlined the provisions 
of the Bill and referred to the importance of 
the graded contributions in preference to the 
flat rate principle, and indicated that the 
lowest rate of benefit was merely a reflection 
of a wage-situation. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Mr. N. J. Dawes and Mr. R. P. Jellett, repre- 
senting the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
requested that time be allowed to study the 
public reaction to and the incidence of the 
scheme. The opinion was expressed that money 
($72,000,000) and men would be diverted from 
the prosecution of the war and suggested that 
a committee should be appointed, composed of 
government employees, employers and work- 
ing people, to study all schemes which have 
been proposed. 

Mr. Jellett stated he considered that the 
Act would be used in the future for relief pur- 
poses and to insure unstable industries. 


Bell Telephone Company 


Mr. N. A. Mulock, General Counsel for the 
Bell Telephone Company, approved of unem- 
ployment insurance in principle and practice, 
but felt that this particular scheme lacked 


inducements to stabilization. He considered 
that the exaction of an employer contribution 
tended to increase unemployment, while merit 
rating, as provided for in 39 out of 48 states 
of the United States, might stabilize employ- 
ment. The Bell Telephone Company had 
already stabilized its employment and should 
not be penalized, the witness declared. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Mulock that the Company 
had lately laid off very few employees, but 
had engaged few new employees, the staff 
being reduced by about five per cent. Mr. 
Mulock criticized Section 22 which prescribes 
the exaction of an employer’s contribution 
even where a certificate of exemption is held. 

Mr. Eric Stangroom of the Department of 
Labour explained that Section 22 sought to 
eliminate incentives to employ non-insured 
persons. 

Mr. J. S. Hodgson of the Department of 
Labour explained the reasons why merit rat- 
ing had not been adopted. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Mr. W. C. Coulter of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association appeared before the 
Committee and asserted that if the Bill 
became law, employers would have to hire 
several thousand new clerical employees. He 
believed that uniform rates for all industries 
were inequitable, stable industries thereby 
being penalized. He claimed that there was 
a need for time to consider the Bill and 
doubted the actuarial soundness of the scheme. 
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Mr. R. W. Yendall, also representing the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, supple- 
mented the evidence which he had given to 
the Special Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Stating that he was opposed to the 
pooling principle, Mr. Yendall referred to the 
experience in Wisconsin in June, 1938, where 
of 4,663 employer accounts, 2,899 had with- 
drawn less than ten per cent of their con- 
tributions. He indicated the necessity of a 
National Employers’ Council, and the fallacy 
of attempting to deal with complicated prob- 
lems by simple panaceas, and proposed as an 
alternative the Unemployment Reserve Cer- 
tificate Plan. He suggested that this plan 
might be used for other purposes besides un- 
employment. In conclusion, Mr. Yendall 
stated that individual reserve accounts are 
becoming increasingly popular. 


Trades and Labour Congress 


Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, urged the 
immediate adoption of the Bill. 

He pointed out that any necessary amend- 
ments could be made after the passage of the 
Act, and that there would be opportunity for 
full consideration before contributions were 
actually taken. He doubted that 35 per cent 
unemployment among insured persons could 
be realistically expected, and pointed out that 
in Great Britain 75 per cent of the insured 
persons draw 24 weeks’ benefit or less. He 
asserted that unemployment insurance is only 
a first line of defence. 

Mr. Moore stated that he did not favour 
merit rating, as employment conditions are 
largely the result of circumstances outside 
individual plants (e.g. subsidies, tariffs, etc.) ; 
and that merit rating meant the “freezing out” 
of those employees who otherwise would be 
employed during peak periods and resulted in 
an increase in overtime working. He pointed 
out that the Social Security Board of the 
United States was unequivocally in favour of 
pooled funds, and that in his opinion only a 
pooling system could keep down the cost. 
Employer saving schemes, he stated, had been 
inadequate to deal with unemployment. 

Mr. Moore emphasized the need for an 
employment service for the following reasons: 
(1) Wartime labour supply; (2) Organization 
of demobilization; and (3) Readjustment of 
the peacetime economy. 

Mr. Moore asserted that the British scheme 
had been actuarially sound, and that the large 
debt accumulated in Great Britain was merely 
the result of financing central relief from the 


contributed funds. He stated that he did not 
feel that- work people would be made less 
independent by an unemployment insurance 
scheme. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour 


Mr. N. S. Dowd, representing the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, stated that the 
Congress had for many years favoured the 
adoption. of unemployment insurance. He 
believed that the Bill had sufficient adminis- 
trative safeguards to keep it effective. Mr. 
Dowd was of the opinion that civil servants 
and persons in upper salary brackets should 
contribute. Justifying the contributions by 


‘the state and the employer Mr. Dowd de- 


clared that workmen have only a small part 
in shaping business policy, and, therefore, 
only a small part in causing or preventing un- 
employment. 


Actuarial Basis of Fund 


Mr. A. D. Watson, Chief Actuary of the 
Insurance Department, was called to give 
evidence regarding the 124 per cent unem- 
ployment rate upon which the Bill was said 
to have been predicated. Mr. Watson stated 
that the crude percentage of unemployment 
does not give the pattern or distribution of 
unemployment, and does not indicate how 
much of the unemployment would be of 
insured persons, or would be treated in 
benefit days. He explained that 30 per cent 
had been added to the benefit days computed 
on the distribution of 1921-31 and correspond- 
ing deductions had been made from the con- 
tributions; thus the rate of unemployment of 
insured persons would be about 15 per cent— 
and of all wage earners a much higher figure. 
Other deductions (i.e. sick time, etc.) Mr. 
Watson declared had been made with great 
caution. In calculations made, he had assumed 
that all insured persons who might become 
unemployed during a stipulated period would 
draw the maximum benefit to which they were 
entitled. He was therefore of the opinion 
that his estimates had been on the conserva- 
tive side. 

Mr. Watson pointed out that for 18 months 
after the conclusion of the war of 1914-18, 
employment conditions were good. In answer 
to a question asked by Senator Ballantyne, 
he said that even if the war should end 
soon after contributions had commenced, 
the fund should not be rendered insolvent, 
because unemployment on a large scale was 
not to be expected immediately upon the end 
of the war, and because under the ratio rule 
insured persons in the early years are entitled 
to draw only a relatively small amount of 
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benefit. Mr. Watson stressed the fact that 
while contributions come in at the rate of 100 
per cent at first, benefits are being drawn 
only in a much smaller proportion. He empha- 
sized the fact that by the ratio rule a fall in 
employment reduces the number of benefit 
days. 

Replying to a question asked by Senator 
Meighen, Mr. Watson stated that the adminis- 
trative strain upon individual firms should not 
be great, as the chief responsibility would be 
the attaching of a stamp to a book. 

The witness explained the reasons why civil 
servants, clergymen, school teachers, police- 
men, letter carriers, etc., had been omitted from 
the scope of the Bill. He pointed out that 
Civil Servants in particular do not use the 
employment exchanges and when unemployed 
there is no alternative employer in their kind 
of work. 

Senator Coté was of the opinion that the 
rates for persons with families in low categories 
were not adequate to sustain such families. Mr. 
Watson replied that the detailed provision 
for dependency in 1935 would have been diffi- 
cult to administer and emphasized the fact 
that low benefit rates are related to low wages. 
Senator Meighen interjected that benefits can- 
not of course be equal to wages, or there would 
be no incentive to work. Mr. Watson esti- 
mated that the scheme would cover about half 
the population of the country. He stated that 
the Advisory Committee would be in a posi- 
tion to keep the scheme out of financial diffi- 
culties. 


Operation of Scheme in Relation to War 


Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Economic Advisor to 
the Department of Finance, said that the 
insurance scheme would assist rather than 
hinder the prosecution of war. To some extent 
it would prevent private consumption from 
competing with the national effort, and thus 
prevent prices from rising unduly, $4,000,000 
each month becoming available for investment 
in government securities. If this money were 
not withdrawn by unemployment insurance 
contributions, then it would have to be with- 
drawn by taxes or loans. 

Dr. Mackintosh felt that the employment 
offices would be of great value in effectively 
organizing the labour market during the war, 
and read a statement made in the House of 
Commons by the Honourable Mr. Ilsley, Min- 
ister of Finance, (Hansard, July 30) to the 
effect that the employment offices might be of 
equal importance with National Registration. 
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Reasons for Enactment of Bill 


At the request of the Committee Mr. Stang- 
room of the Department of Labour outlined 
briefly the reasons why the enactment of the 
Bill should not be postponed. The Provinces 
had all consented to the measure; every 
Federal Government in recent years had en- 
dorsed the principle; the busy state of the 
labour market would bring a maximum revenue 
to the Fund for investment in Dominion secur- 
ities; additional war taxation or borréwing 
would become unnecessary; the employment 
exchanges would distribute labour where it was 
most needed and with a minimum waste of 
time; and in the reconstruction period, un- 
employment insurance would be immeasurably 
more satisfactory than ill-considered emerg- 
ency measures of relief. 

Senator Meighen asked if the 15 per cent 
difference between wages and benefits in the 
low wage categories would be sufficient incen- 
tive to work. Mr. Stangroom replied that the 
differential was of great significance where 
income was low. 


Committee Consideration of Bill 


The Committee then considered the exclu- 
sion of persons in hospitals and other charitable 
institutions, and Senator Coté proposed an 
amendment of the third schedule in favour of 
married persons maintaining dependents. 


The Committee considered the Bill section 
by section, Senator Coté’s amendment being 
defeated. 


The only substantive amendment adopted 
by the Committee was the exclusion of persons 
working in hospitals and charitable institutions 
“where in the opinion of the Commission, the 
hospital or charitable institution is not carried 
on for the purpose of gain.” 

A new section was added to the Bill, repeal- 
ing the Employment and Social Insurance Act, 
1935. 

The Committee then decided unanimously 
to report the Bill as amended. 


Third Reading in Senate and Royal Assent 


On August 1, Senator Dandurand moved the 
third reading of the Bill. Senator Meighen 
proposed to add a section to the Bill provid- 
ing that it should come into force on the 
termination of the war. On division the 
amendment was defeated, and the Bill received 
third reading. 


An August 2, in the House of Commons 
the Hon. N. A. McLarty moved concurrence 
in the amendments made by the Senate. The 
motion was agreed to, and on August 7, the 
Bill received Royal Assent. 
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WAR TIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Amplification of Administrators’ Powers 


ITHIN a few weeks of the establish- 

ment of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board (Lasour Gazerre, September, 1939, 
pp. 889-890) were appointed by Order in 
Council four Administrators to survey and 
direct the distribution of certain “key” com- 
modities (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1939, 
page 994 and November, 1939, page 1103). 
These Administrators were assigned to super- 
vise the following commodities: Sugar, wool, 
coal, and hides and leather. 


Recently the powers of the sugar, wool, 
coal and hides and leather Administrators 
have been amplified by Orders in Council. 


Powers of Sugar Administrator 


In the case of the Sugar Administrator it 
was stated in the Order in Council that “the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board have 
reported to the Minister of Labour that the 
_ price to be paid by the Sugar Administrator 
to the United Kingdom Sugar Controller for 
sugar produced from future crops may be 
subject to fluctuations and that it is deemed 
in the public interest, in order to safeguard 
the stability of market conditions, that the 
power of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, acting through the agency of the Sugar 
Administrator, be amplified.” 


Accordingly the powers conferred by the 
amended section (2) are as follows: 


(a) The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
acting through the agency of the Sugar 
Administrator, shall have power from 
time to time to sell to Canadian refiners 
and to others requiring sugar in Canada 
raw cane sugar at such prices as the 
Sugar Administrator, under direction of 
the Board, may prescribe, and to allo- 
cate the sugar aforesaid amongst refiners 
and other Canadian users of sugar in 
such manner as to secure throughout Can- 
ada a steady and adequate supply of 
sugar to consumers. 


(b) All sugar refiners in Canada shall sell 
to the Sugar Administrator as and when 
required by him, all raw sugar, and all 
refined sugar, syrups, liquid sugar and 
molasses manufactured from beet or cane 
now or hereafter in their possession at 
such prices as the Sugar Administrator, 
under the direction of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, from time to 
time may prescribe and, to effectuate 
such power, the Sugar Administrator, 
under the direction of the Board, shall 
have power to take possession of all or 
any such sugars accordingly. 


(c) The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
acting through the agency of the Sugar 
Administrator, shall have power to resell 
such raw sugar, and_ refined sugar, 
syrups, liquid sugar and molasses manu- 
factured from beet or cane to Canadian 


refiners and others requiring: sugar in 
Canada at such prices as the Sugar 
Administrator, under the direction of the 
Board, may from time to time prescribe, 
sufficient to assure the Board against 
loss in its sugar operations in maintain- 
ing and stabilizing a reasonable war- 
time price in regard to sugar. 


Powers of Wool Administrator 


The powers of the Wool Administrator 
were also amplified in view of the special 
arrangements between the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and the United Kingdom 
Wool Control. (The United Kingdom Wool 
Control purchased for the duration of the 
war all New Zealand and Australian cross- 
bred wools and has for the current year made 
substantial purchases of crossbred wools in 
non-Empire countries, paying varying prices 
for the same grade in the different coun- 
tries of origin .It has undertaken to sell 
crossbred wools to Canadian purchasers at the 
weighted average price for each grade of wool, 
irrespective of its origin.) 

By Order in Council (P.C. 3555), July 30, 
the powers of the Wool Administrator were 
re-defined as follows: 


2. The Wool Administrator, without detract- 
ing from any power heretofore conferred on 
him, shall have power, under the direction of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, from 
time to time 


(a) to buy, sell and otherwise deal in, 
one, transport, allocate and distribute 
wool; 


(b) to process wool or require any_ person, 
firm or corporation in the business of 
processing wool to process any specified 
wool in any specified manner and in 
such priority to any other business of 
such person, firm or corporation as may 
be specified; 

(c) to enter, or authorize any person to 
enter, any place for the purpose of in- 
specting any wool; 

(d) to take possession of any wool or wool- 
bearing animal and deal with or dispose 
of it in any manner; 

(e) for any purpose aforesaid, to enter into 
possession of and utilize any land, build- 
ing, plant and equipment used or capable 
of being used for the processing, storing 
or transporting of wool and to use any 
motive power available; 

(f) subject to the approval of the Minister, 
to fix prices or markups or maximum 
prices of maximum markups at which any 
wool shall be sold or offered for sale ; 


(g) subject to the approval of the Minister, 
to fix or limit the quantities of any wool 
which may be sold or distributed by or to 
any person, firm or corporation within pre- 
scribed periods of time and to prohibit 
sale or distribution in excess of the quan- 
tities so fixed or limited; 
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(h) subject to the approval of the Minister, 
to issue and re-issue a permit or licence 
to any person, firm or corporation to buy, 
sell or otherwise deal in wool and to 
suspend, cancel or refuse to issue any 
such permit or licence whenever he deems 
it in the public interest so to do and to fix 
the fees payable for the issue of such 
permits or licences and to prescribe the 
manner, procedure, terms and conditions 
under which such permits or licences shall 
be obtained; 

(i) subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council, to prohibit persons, lrms 
and corporations from exporting or 
importing wool without a permit or 
licence aforesaid, and, subject to the 
approval of the Minister, to prohibit per- 
sons, firms and corporations from pro- 
cessing, acquiring, disposing of, trans- 
porting or otherwise dealing in wool 
without a permit or licence aforesaid; 

(j) to require any person, firm or corporation 
owning or having possession, control or 
power to dispose of any wool, to deal with 
and dispose of any such wool in specified 
manner; 

(k) to require any person, firm or corpora- 
tion owning or having possession, control 
or power to dispose of or dealing in any 
wool, to produce to any person author- 
ized in writing for the purpose by the 
Wool Administrator any books or docu- 
ments and to permit the person so 
authorized to make copies of or extracts 
from any such books and documents and, 
when the Wool Administrator deems it 
necessary, to remove any such books and 
documents; 


(1) to require any person, firm or corporation 
processing, storing, importing or dealing 
in wool to furnish, in such form and 
within such time as the Wool Administra- 
tor may prescribe written returns under 
oath or affirmation showing such informa- 
tion as the Wool Administrator may deem 
necessary } 


(m) subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council, to advance money to any 
person, firm or corporation in the busi- 
ness of processing wool for the purpose 
of assisting such person, firm or corpora- 
tion in the carrying on of such business, 
out of such monies as may be designated 
by the Governor in Council or as may be 
otherwise duly provided; 

(n) to deposit all funds received by him in 
such bank or banks as the said Board may 
direct and, for all proper and official pur- 
poses, to draw there-against by cheque 
signed by such persons as the said Board 
may from time to time designate; all 
surplus funds, on the termination of the 
office of Wool Administrator to be paid 
to the Receiver General of Canada to 
form part of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of Canada; 


and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
Regulations shall be deemed to have been and 
are hereby amended in so far as is necessary 
to give effect to these regulations. 


3. If the Wool Administrator takes posses- 
sion of any wool or any other property, the 
consideration to be paid in respect thereof, in 
default of agreement, shall be such, in the case 
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of wool, as is prescribed by the Wool Adminis- 
trator under the direction of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board with the approval of 
the Minister and, in the case of other property, 
shall be such as is determined by the Exchequer 
Court on a reference thereto by the Minister. 

4. Any contravention of or failure to observe 
any regulation, prohibition, permit, licence or 
requirement of the Wool Administrator shall 
be deemed to be an offence against these regu- 
lations and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Regulations, and the penalties prescribed 
in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regu- 
lations shall extend and apply thereto. 


Wool and Wool Tops 


On August 6, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board announced that on and after August 3, 
no wool or tops may be imported into Canada 
without a permit from the Wool Administra- 
tor, David C. Dick. 


Powers of Coal Administrator 


Similarly it was considered expedient in the 
public interest to amplify the powers of the 
Coal Administrator and on July 20 an Order 
in Council provided: 


1. The Coal Administrator, under the_direc- 
tion of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
is hereby empowered from time to time 

(a) to purchase, receive, acquire, sell, store, 
transport and distribute coal, coke and 
other solid fuels; 

(b) To prescribe prices and scales of pay- 
ments to be made to him by buyers of 
solid fuel acquired by him or otherwise 
under his control; 


(c) To prescribe the manner, procedure, terms 
and conditions according to which such 
prices and payments shall be paid by 
and collected from buyers; 

(d) To receive and do such things as may be 
necessary to collect all sums that may 
become due to him accordingly; 


(e) To pay all sums that may become due 
by him to all persons entitled thereto; 


(f) To do such things and execute such docu- 
ments as may be necessary or expedient 
to give effect to his powers. 


2. The Coal Administrator shall deposit all 
funds received by him in such bank or banks 
as the Board may direct and the funds so de- 
posited may be drawn against for the aforesaid 
payments and for such other proper and official 
purposes as the Board may authorize, by 
cheques or transfers signed by such persons as 
the Board may from time to time designate. 


3 On the termination of the office of Coal 
Administrator, any surplus funds to the credit 
of the Coal Administrator shall be paid by him 
to the Receiver General of Canada to form 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
Canada. 


4. The Coal Administrator shall keep proper 
records and books of account, which records and 
books shall be subject to audit by the Auditor 
General of Canada at such times and in such 
manner as the said Auditor General shall 
determine. 
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Powers of Hides and Leather Administrator 


The powers of the hides and leather admin- 
istrator were also enlarged when an Order 
in Council was passed on July 8, requiring 
that “until further notice licences for the 
export from Canada of leather, hides and 
skins, other than fur skins, shall be granted 
only when approved by the hides and leather 
administrator on behalf of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board.” 
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This action was taken in view of the effect 
of increased military activity in Canada and 
the advance in industrial employment neces- 
sitating increased production of leather for 
footwear and other products, and also on 
account of the fact that a substantial part of 
Canadian requirements of hides and skins is 
supplied by foreign countries in some of which 
restrictions have been placed on the export 
of hides, skins and leather products. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF 
CANADA IN 1940 


pAws of labour interest passed during the 
recent session of parliament, which opened 
on May 16 and closed on August 7, include 
an Act to establish a system of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment, an Act to 
provide for unemployment and agricultural 
assistance and amendments to the Civil Ser- 
vice Superannuation Act, 1924 and the Income 
War Tax Act. The National Resources 
Mobilization Act, which confers upon the 
Governor in Council emergency powers to 
mobilize human and material resources for 
the defence and security of Canada, was sum- 
marized in the Lazsour Gazerre for July at 
p. 629. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, is 
dealt with fully commencing on page 791 of 
this issue. 

The Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act is a re-enactment, with certain 
changes, of a statute of like title passed in 
1939 and enables the Governor in Council to 
enter into.an agreement with any province 
for the alleviation of unemployment and 
distress and with corporations, partnerships or 
individuals for the expansion of industrial 
employment. The agreements may provide 
for the payment of moneys appropriated by 
the Parliament of Canada for such purposes 
during the fiscal year 1940-41. As under 
the 1939 Act, the Dominion may make loans 
to the provinces to assist them in paying their 
share of expenditures in carrying out their 
agreements under the Act or under the Youth 
Training Act. Under a new provision, how- 
ever, such loans may only be made when the 
Governor in Council considers them necessary 
and in the national interest and on such con- 
ditions as he may consider advisable. Other 
changes include an amendment to the pre- 
amble directing efforts under the Act to 
developing the economy of the Dominion to 
carry on the War and the omission of the 
provision made in the 1939 Act for the 


Dominion itself to undertake works and pro- 
jects for the relief of unemployment. As 
formerly, no financial assistance is to be 
granted to any province unless it agrees to 
furnish such information and permit such 
examination and audit as the Dominion may 
deem necessary. Provision is made for con- 
tinuing commitments made and agreements 
entered into under the Acts of 1936, 1937, 
1938 and 1939. 


The Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations for carrying out the Act and a report 
showing the amount of money expended, the 
loans made and the obligations contracted, 
is to be laid before Parliament within 30 days 
after the expiration of the Act or, if Parlia- 
ment is not then in session, it is to be pub- 
lished and made available by the Department 
of Labour. The Act expires on March 31, 1941, 
but obligations incurred under it may be 
discharged. 


Civil Service Superannuation 


The Civil Service Superannuation Act was 
amended to ratify an Order in Council 
(P.C. 2261) of August 11, 1939, which gave 
effect to a recommendation of the House of 


“Commons Committee on Civil Service Super- 


annuation in 1939, and requires male persons 
becoming contributors after the date of its 
passing to pay contributions at the rate of 
(a) 5% per cent, if their salaries exceed $1,200 
but do not exceed $1,500 per annum and 
(b) 6 per cent, if their salaries exceed $1,500 
per annum. This rate is not to reduce the 
remainder of the salary below $1,140 per 
annum in case (a) or $1,417.50 in case (b). 
Formerly, all contributors paid 5 per cent and 
this continues to be the rate for female 
contributors and for male contributors receiv- 
ing less than $1,200 per annum. Only service 
for which contribution has been made is to 
be counted as service for superannuation 
purposes. Active service overseas during the 
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‘Great War may be counted, with certain 
restrictions. Contributors appointed otherwise 
than by the Civil Service Commission are 
required to furnish a certificate of health 
before coming under the Act. 


National Defence Tax 


An amendment in the Income War Tax Act 
provides for a National Defence Tax on all 
persons residing or earning income in Canada 
who have an annual income of over $600 if 
single and without dependants or over $1,200 
if married or a widow or widower with a de- 
pendent child or a person maintaining a 
domestic establishment and supporting a de- 
pendant therein. The tax rate is 2 per cent 
except for single persons without dependants 
whose incomes exceed $1,200 per annum who 
pay 3 per cent. A tax credit of $8 is allowed 
in respect of each dependant. The amount 


of tax payable is not permitted to reduce the 
income of the taxpayer below the minimum 
fixed above, $600 or $1,200, as the case may be. 
Employers are to deduct the taxes payable 
by their employees from salary or wages, 
beginning with moneys earned or accruing due 
during and after July, 1940. Every employee 
liable to tax must file with his employer a 
return, in prescribed form, as to his personal 
status and dependants. If he fails to do so 
his tax is to be deducted at the rate applicable 
to an unmarried person without dependants. 


Bill Not Passed 


A Bill to amend the Transport Act, which 
was withdrawn, contained a section enabling 
the Minister of Transport to license public or 
private commercial vehicles to carry goods or 
passengers in the National Parks of Canada, 
determine the qualifications of drivers of such 
vehicles and limit or regulate the hours of 
duty of employees. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Pilots Sydney, Nova Scotia 


Revised by-laws for the Pilotage District of 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, were approved on June 
26, replacing those of September, 1935. Subject 
to certain exemptions made by the Act and 
the by-laws, all ships, including ships in tow, 
other than scows, must pay pilotage dues 
according to tonnage. Detention of pilots 
from causes other than weather is to be 
charged at the rate of $3 for the first three 
hours and $1 for each additional two hours or 
part thereof. 

Each pilot is to be paid monthly a sum not 
exceeding his share of the balance remaining 
after providing for expenses and pension fund, 
and any balance remaining at the end of the 
year is to be divided among the pilots in pro- 
portion to the time worked. The maximum 
amount which a pilot may receive in any year 
is raised from $3,500 to $4,500. 

An applicant for a pilot’s licence must be 
a British subject, 25 to 50 years of age, have 
a certificate not lower than Master, Home 
Trade, and satisfactory testimonials showing 
that he has traded into the port of Sydney for 
at least 24 months as master of a home trade 
or foreign going vessel. He is also required 
to have certificates as to health, eyesight, and 
character and pass an examination and serve 
one year’s probation. 

Provision for a pilots’ committee is continued 
and any representations by the pilots to the 


Pilotage Authorities must be made through 
such committee. The use of intoxicants or 
narcotics is prohibited for pilots on duty or 
about to go on duty and also if it interferes 
with their work or good conduct, for those on 
shore during the navigation season. For cer- 
tain specified offences, a pilot is liable to 
suspension or withdrawal of his licence and to 
a fine of not more than $200 which may be 
deducted from earnings. 


Annual leave not exceeding 21 days a year 
may be granted to pilots having one year or 
more of service and sick leave up to two 
months with full pay and one month with 
half-pay in any 12 consecutive months. Further 
sick leave without pay may be granted by the 
Pilotage Authority. A pilot injured on duty 
may obtain leave up to six months with full 
pay and a further six months on half-pay. The 
pilot must send notice of illness or injury to 
the Superintendent and may be required to 
submit to a medical examination. A medical 
certificate is required if sick leave exceeds six 
days. 

As formerly, a pilot retired through age or 
infirmity is entitled, if he has less than five 
years’ service, to a return of his contributions 
to the pension fund and, if he has served five 
years or longer, to his share of the sum avail- 
able but not exceeding $25 per annum for each 
year of service with a maximum of $900 a 
year. Upon the death of a pilot, whether 
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retired or not, one-half the sums which would 
have been payable to him on retirement may 
be paid to his widow with an additional $25 
per annum for each child under 18 years of 
age, instead of 16 as formerly. Upon the death 
of the widow, her pension is to be divided 
equally among the children under 18 years of 
age but no child may receive more than $250 
per annum. The new age limit of 18 years for 
children is not to affect those who have ceased 
to receive pension before these by-laws came 
into force and the pension conditions do not 
apply to retired pilots or widows who were 
on pension prior to September 11, 1935. Bene- 
fits are not payable to the widow of a pilot 
unless she was his wife at the time of his 
retirement. A pilot over 50 years of age who 
is dismissed owing to a shipping casualty is 
entitled to a life pension at one-half the rate 
paid to those retired through age or infirmity. 
A pilot retiring of his own accord before the 
age of 60 is entitled to the return without 
interest of such sums as the Pilotage Authority 
determines to be his interest in the Pension 
Fund. 

Among regulations published by ‘the prov-- 
inces in the past few weeks are those governing 
trade schools in Manitoba and minimum wages 
in Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


Manitoba Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Regulations relating to the registration of 
trade schools were gazetted on July 13 and 
provide control over the establishment and 
conditions of operation of these schools gener- 
ally similar to that exercised in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. 


A person applying for registration as the 
keeper or operator of a trade school must do 
so upon a prescribed form and must supply 
detailed information regarding the school 
premises, its administrative and_ teaching 
personnel, equipment and actual and potential 
enrolment. Five character references furnished 
by reputable people within the province must 
accompany the application, while teachers 
must make statutory declaration setting forth 
their qualifications in addition to supplying 
references as to character and_ experience. 
Information regarding the course of instruction 
to be offered, text books to be used, supplies 
and equipment needed by students and fees 
to be charged must be submitted in detail. 
At the same time copies of all advertising 
matter to be used in connection with the 
school, copies of all contracts, or details of 
them if they are verbal, between sales agents 
and the trade-school operator, and the names 
and addresses of these sales agents must be 
sent with the application. Evidence must be 
given that the school has complied with 


sanitary, fire and other regulations including 
those relating to equipment, machinery and 
tools. The registration fee is $50 if one course 
only is taught, with a $10 increase for each 
additional course up to $200, but the school 
must also deposit with the Minister a bond 
or policy of a bonding house in the sum of 
$1,000. The certificate of registration must 
be prominently displayed. 

Numerous provisions are made for the pro- 
tection of students and the public, including 
the prohibition of oral or written guarantees 
of a position on graduation, of misleading 
advertising including the use of help wanted 
columns and unregulated broadcasts, of refer- 
ences to governmental approval of the course 
and of exaggerated claims as to a student’s 
competency after graduation. The certificate 
or diploma granted to a student on com- 
pletion of his course must be in a prescribed 
form which merely states that he has com- 
pleted his course. Finally, when a student 
gives notice in writing of his intention to dis- 
continue his course, the trade-school may re- 
tain from the fees paid only an amount pro- 
portional to the instruction taken plus 25 per 
eent of the amount remaining due, while if 
an operator is unregistered or has made false 
or misleading statements he is not permitted 
to retain any fees collected. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


The minimum wage set by Order 4 for 
messenger and delivery boys has been in- 
creased by two cents to 12 cents an hour in 
the case of those who furnish and repair their 
own bicycles by an amendment gazetted July 6. 

A modification of Order 4 which restricts the 
number of learners to 10 per cent of the work- 
ing staff of an employer in any one zone pro- 
vides that if an employer has five permanent 
employees he may also engage one learner. 

Several rules of interpretation of Order 4 
were gazetted on July 6. It is made clear that 
the minimum wages set in the order apply to 
a 48-hour week not only for banks-and insur- 
ance companies as referred to in a resolution 
of June 4 but also to stock brokers’, bond 
dealers’ and broadcasting establishments, and 
that a 54-hour week applies to post offices and 
retail sales departments of electrical power and 
gas companies. 

A rule of interpretation relating to Order 
17 governing employees in Montreal laundries 
was gazetted on July 6 and deals with over- 
time payment. The order states that em- 
ployees must be paid for work after a number 
of hours in a week varying from 48 to 72 
according to the class of work and in all cases 
after 12 hours a day at least one and a half 
times the regular hourly rate for their cate- 
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gory and the new rule states that the regular 
hourly rate means the amount actually paid 
per hour even where this is higher than the 
minimum set in the order. 

An amendment in Order 4 gazetted on July 
20 provides that wage earners doing loading 
and unloading or stowage work on ships in 
Rimouski Harbour are entitled to 35 cents 
for each hour of work performed between 6 
am. and 7 p.m. and 40 cents an hour between 
7 p.m. and 6a.m. For Sunday work the rates 
are doubled. r 
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Order 23 governing employees in taverns in 
Montreal and vicinity is renewed for a further 
six months from July 21. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


An order gazetted on July 15 provides that 
from July 31 where employers or employees 
who come under the minimum wage orders for 
shops, factories, hotels and restaurants, beauty 
parlours and barber shops, theatres and dance 
halls are also covered by schedules under the 
Industrial Standards Act the provisions of the 
latter as to wages and hours are to prevail. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC AND NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
| IN 1940 


ANY important changes were made in 
Quebec labour laws at the last session 
of the Legislature which sat from February 
20 to June 22. A Labour Council was estab- 
lished to study labour questions. A new 
Minimum Wage Act was passed and the 
Collective Agreements Act was revised. There 
are several changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and an extension of the cases 
in which silicosis is compensatable. The Act 
granting pensions to teachers and other school 
employees is made more favourable to the 
beneficiaries and the classes covered by the 
Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act are increased. 
Under the last mentioned Act and the Acts 
providing pensions for the aged and blind, 
provision is made for furnishing municipalities 
with information as to the recipients. 


Labour Council 


A Superior Labour Council has been estab- 
lished under an Act in charge of the Minister 
of Labour to be composed of 24 members 
appointed for three years by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour. The Council is 
to study matters relating to the protection of 
the workers, the rationalization of labour, 
collective agreements, minimum wages, labour 
inspection, the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, apprenticeship, vocational guidance, re- 
habilitation of the unemployed, social insur- 
ance and assistance, slum clearance and the 
ownership by workmen of their own homes. 
The Minister of Labour may invite the Council 
to make a preliminary study of any economic 
and social problems of the province. The 
Council may, of its own initiative, study any 
particular aspect of such problems with the 
approval of the Minister. 

The Council members are chosen, one-third 
on recommendation of the most representative 


labour organizations of the Province, one- 
third to represent capital as recommended by 
the most representative employers’ associations 
and one-third from persons specially conver- 
sant with social and economic problems. 
The associations which have recommended 
appointees may request their replacement for 
a reason approved by the Superior Council 
in plenary session. Council members are 
eligible for re-appointment. 

The Council is to elect a president and two 
vice-presidents, also a permanent board of six 
members appointed for one year and eligible 
for re-appointment, to prepare its work and 
serve as a connecting link between the Council 
and the Minister of Labour. The Permanent 
Board is made up of two representatives of 
each group, namely, labour, employers and 
independent members. The members are re- 
placed in the same way as they are appointed. 

The Superior Council is to meet at least 
twice a year on the dates fixed by the 
Permanent Board with the assent of the 
Minister of Labour who is to summon the 
first meeting. The Council may accept, re- 
ject or amend the Board’s decisions. 


The Permanent Board is to draft by-laws 
governing its own working as well as that of 
the Council and the mode of election of the 
officers of the Council. The Council may 
amend the by-laws which come in force on 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The Permanent Board may desig- 
nate persons to investigate and report on 
particular problems and may recommend such 
remuneration for persons not attached to the 
Council as the Minister deems appropriate. 

In addition to the permanent members of 
both Council and Board, there is provision 
for associate members who hold office during 
pleasure and take part in the deliberations but 
do not vote. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
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Council may appoint to the Council three 
representatives of the Department of Labour 
and three of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. The Ministers of these two de- 
partments may each designate one of these 
representatives for appointment to the Board. 

Both the Council and the Board may sum- 
mon witnesses and require them to produce 
documents in their possession. The Board’s 
secretary is to fulfil the same duties for the 
Superior Council. He is to prepare an annual 
report under the direction of the Permanent 
Board, the report to be approved by the 
Superior Council in plenary session and then 
submitted to the Minister of Labour. The 
secretary and other officers are appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Board 
members serve without salary but are indem- 
nified for the cost of attending the meetings. 


Minimum Wage Act 


The new Minimum Wage Act came into 
force on the day of its sanction except that 
the section repealing the Fair Wage Act is 
to be effective on a day to be fixed by pro- 
clamation. The Act also repeals the Forest 
Operations Commission Act, those formerly 
covered by it being brought under the 
Minimum Wage Act. The repeal of the two 
statutes, however, does not affect regulations 
made under them. 

The Minimum Wage Act applies, like the 
Fair Wage Act, to all employed persons except 
agricultural workers and household servanis, 
those governed by a decree under the 
Collective Agreements Act or other similar 
Act and those governed by a collective agree- 
ment made under the Professional Syndicates 
Act, unless the Minimum Wage Commission 
set up to give effect to the Act declares the 
agreement less advantageous than its ordin- 
ances. The Commission is to supervise the 
carrying out of any agreement under the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act as if it were one of 
its own ordinances. 

The Minimum Wage Commission under the 
Minister of Labour is to take over all the 
rights and obligations of the Fair Wage Board 
save the restrictions the Act may effect. The 
Commission which has the powers of an 
ordinary civil corporation is to be composed 
of five members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council who also chooses the 
president, vice-president and the employees 
and the Act stipulates that the present mem- 
bers and employees of the Fair Wage Board 
are to be transferred to the Commission. 

The Commission is to collaborate with em- 
ployers and employees in the establishment 
of minimum wages and also to act as an arbi- 
tration council in disputes between employers 
and employees and to supervise and control 
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working conditions generally. As was pro- 
vided in 1939 for the Fair Wage Board, a 
decision in writing, signed by all members of 
the Commission, is to have the same validity 
as a resolution adopted at a regular sitting. 
Authority is given to make regulations con- 
cerning internal management and duties of 
staff, the conduct of its sessions, etc., the pro- 
cedure for investigations and the form of re- 
ports which must be made to the Commission. 
Regulations may provide also for a registration 
system for the employees of professional em- 
ployers, that is, employers who habitually 
have one or more employees engaged in work 
which is subject to an order or to compel 
employers to keep a register of names and 
addresses of employees, their competency, 
hours of work, wages, mode of payment, etc., 
also. to transmit monthly, a written report of 
such information. As before, a detailed report 
of receipts and disbursements is to be sub- 
mitted to the Minister quarterly and at other 
times if the Minister so requires. The Com- 
mission may levy on any category of such 
employers not more than one per cent of the 
wages paid to their employees. They may 
make regulations to compel employers to post 
orders and documents and to compel every 
employer unless expressly exempted to deliver 
to each employee his wage in a sealed envelope 
on which certain particulars are written, the 
envelope to be initialed by the person who 
made up the pay. All regulations except those 
relating to the proceedings of the Commission 
must be gazetted after approval by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 

The Commission has power to fix minimum 
time or piece-rates for any class of workers, 
the conditions of payment, hours of work, 
conditions of apprenticeship and the proportion 
of apprentices in any undertaking and any 
other working conditions considered to be in 
accordance with the spirit of the Act. 

It is stipulated, however, that unless, in the 
Commission’s opinion, a more expeditious pro- 
cedure is Justified by special circumstances, the 
Commission may call a conference of an equal 
number of representatives of employers, em- 
ployees and the public which will be presided 
over by a member of the Commission and 
which will make recommendations to the Com- 
mission for a minimum wage ordinance. In 
the case of an ordinance for a particular 
industry, the Commission may convene a con- 
ciliation board made up of representatives of 
employers and employees concerned and pre- 
sided over by one of the Commissioners. If 
employers or employees fail to nominate repre- 
sentatives, the Commission may appoint on 
its own initiative. 

The Commission has power to approve, 
amend or reject the findings of a conference 
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or board and the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may amend or reject draft ordinances 
submitted by the Commission. An ordinance 
may be amended only following the same pro- 
cedure by which it was put in force but the 
Commission may suspend an ordinance for not 
more than two months. An ordinance or a 
resolution suspending an ordinance is to go 
into effect on the 28th day after publication in 
the Official Gazette or on the day fixed in the 
publication but not prior to the date of 
publication. 

The provisions of a minimum wage 
ordinance are declared to entail a matter of 
‘public order and to govern any work of the 
kind contemplated by the order in the district 
to which it applies. Regardless of the em- 
ployer’s occupation he is forbidden to make 
an agreement with an employee to pay a rate 
contrary to that fixed by the ordinance for 
the work and where such agreement is made 
the employee has the right to recover the 
sum due under the ordinance. Unless the 
ordinance expressly forbids it a contract of 
hire may provide for higher wages and better 
conditions than those laid down in the 
ordinance applying to the work. A_ pro- 
fessional employer and a sub-contractor or any 
intermediary are jointly and severally re- 
sponsible for the payment of the proper wage 
rate. Settlement of accounts between employer 
and employee entailing a wage reduction are 
null unless approved by the Commission. 
Neither may any interest in the employer’s 
business be sold to an employee without the 
consent of the Commission. 

The Commission is now authorized to take 
action on behalf of any employee who has 
failed to bring suit within 15 days or has 
neglected to proceed with the action for 15 
days, even if the employee has renounced his 
claim or has not been informed of the Com- 
mission’s action and without having to prove 
that the employee has not brought suit or 
that he has failed to proceed with it. Civil 
actions may not be brought after the lapse 
of six months but in a case of fraud the 
period is to date from the time the Commis- 
sion discovered it. 

Several changes were made in the penalty 
sections, separate provisions being made for 
the various types of offence. Penal actions 
must be brought by the Commission and 
within six months from the date of the offence. 
At the option of the Commission penalties 
may be imposed on summary conviction or by 
a penal action before a civil court. The 
competency of the court in the case of an 
action on behalf of several employees whether 
brought by the Commission or. not is to be 
determined by the total amount claimed. The 
Commission is to turn over to the employees 
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the net amount realized in the action on their 
behalf. Any of the Commission’s inspectors 
may, as of right, at any time examine an 
employer’s records and require the necessary 
information under oath in writing signed by 
an employer or employee. It continues to be 
an offence for an employer to dismiss a man 
for giving information to the Commission’s 
representatives or for testifying in a prosecu- 
tion or investigation or to dismiss him with 
intent to re-engage him at a smaller wage. 
The fine for the first offence must not exceed 
$50 and costs; for subsequent offences the 
fine is to be at least $25 and not more than 
$100 and costs. 

The Act provides that after receiving a claim 
from the Commission the employer cannot 
validly pay the sums which are the object of 
such claim except by handing them over to 
that body. To the examination of an em- 
ployee of the opposite party when he is pro- 
duced by the Commission is declared inappli- 
cable the provision in the Code of Civil 
Procedure which prohibits leading questions, 
unless the witness attempts to elude the 
question or to favour the other party or 
unless he is the other party. 


Collective Agreements Act 


Similar provisions to those set out in the 
last. paragraph are contained in the revised 
Collective Agreements Act, the rights given 
to the Minimum Wage Commission being 
granted to the parity committees or joint 
committees, as they were formerly called, 
under the Collective Agreements Act. In 
neither the Minimum Wage Act nor the 
Collective Agreements Act is exemption given, 
as in the former statutes, to employment on 
works for the Provincial Government. The 
section relating to freedom of association in 
the Fair Wage Act is omitted altogether from 
the Minimum Wage Act and in the Collective 
Agreements Act it is revised to declare 
it unlawful to prevent, directly or indirectly, 
an employee from becoming a member of an 
association and to make a first offence punish- 
able by a maximum fine of $25 and costs and 
a subsequent offence by a fine of from $25 
to $50 and costs. Thus have been dropped the 
clauses in the former Acts which were gener- 
ally considered to make illegal efforts to impose 
a closed shop. 

The new Collective Agreements Act went 
into effect on the day it was assented to but 
the repeal of the former Act does not affect 
the agreements or the joint committees set 
up under it. As before, the Act does not apply 
to agricultural work, the employment of 
blind persons or to the operation of railways 
subject to Dominion jurisdiction. It is ex- 
pressly stated, however, that the construction 
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or alteration of railways or railway buildings 
or the operation of railway hotels is not 
exempt from the Act. 

An order in council adopted on petition of 
one party to a collective agreement between 
an association of employees and one or more 
employers or an association of employers 
makes legally binding on all employers and 
employees in the industry or trade covered 
by the agreement within the province or in 
a particular district the provisions of the 
agreement relating to wages, hours of work and 
apprentices, the classification of operations and 
such other provisions as the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may deem to be in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act. 

The conditions relating to the passing of 
the order in council remain unchanged, the 
public notice of the petition, 30 days for the 
lodging of objection, responsibility of the 
Minister of Labour to satisfy himself as to the 
probable effect of the agreement and the power 
of the Government to amend the agreement. 
A change has been made, however, in the 
authority of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council as regards the date on which the 
order in council becomes effective. Under the 
old Act, the Government had power to make 
an order in council retroactive over a period 
of not more than four months. This is no 
longer possible and the order in council ex- 
tending an agreement comes into effect on the 
date it is adopted but it must be gazetted as 
soon as possible. If any change is made in 
the order in council embodying the agreement 
or if it is repealed, the order in council effect- 
ing such change or repeal goes into force when 
gazetted or on a date fixed in the order in 
council. An amendment in the order in council 
may be made only on recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour after consulting the parties 
to the agreement and after the required notice 
has been published. 

The Act contains similar provisions to those 
of the repealed statute and the Minimum Wage 
Act concerning the application of the order in 
council to work of the kind contemplated by 
it regardless of the employer’s occupation, the 
nullity of any agreement between an em- 
ployer and employee for a lower wage, the 
right of an employee to recover the proper 
wage in spite of such an agreement as well as 
the validity of an agreement for a higher wage 
or better conditions than those laid down in 
the agreement. 

The clauses relating to the formation of 
joint committees to supervise and enforce the 
agreements are like those in the old Act, the 
parties to each agreement being required to 
organize such a committee and the Minister 
being empowered to add not more than four 
members nominated by the employers and 
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employees not party to the agreement. A 
hew provision permits any party to an agree- 
ment to replace its representatives on the 
committee after the lapse of a year in spite 
of any regulation to the contrary adopted by 
the committee. 


A joint committee is constituted a cor- 
poration after publication of a notice of 
approval of its regulations by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The committee may 
bring suit on behalf of any employees who have 
not instituted an action on their own account 
within 15 days, instead of one month as in the 
former Act, from the date on which wages 
were due or who have neglected for 15 days 
to proceed with a suit entered upon. Such 
action by a committee may be taken under 
similar conditions to those laid down for 
action for the recovery of wages by the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. 


A committee may appoint a secretary, in- 
spectors and other employees and fix their 
remuneration. Any person having custody 
of a committee’s funds must deposit security 
with the Minister of Labour. The secretary 
and inspectors are given the right, formerly 
given the committee, to enter premises, 
examine documents and require information. 

The provisions concerning the assessment of 
not more than one-half of one per cent that 
may be made on a_ professional employer’s 
payroll or on both the employers’s payroll and 
the employees’ wages or on wages only remain 
much the same but the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may reduce or increase the rate of 
assessment or may order no further levy to 
be made by publication of an order in the 
Official Gazette. 


Certificates of competency which could 
formerly be required of workmen by a joint 
committee, with the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, only in muni- 
cipalities with a population of more than 
4,000 may now be made obligatory throughout 
or in a part of the region to which an agree- 
ment applies. Another .new provision gives 
the joint committee power to order that any 
certificate of competency granted by an asso- 
ciation of employees to one of its members 
shall be voided unless the holder passes an 
examination set by the board of examiners 
which is to be given free of charge. The com- 
mittee may require certificates of classification 
for the employees who do not have to have 
certificates of competency. These now include 
clerical or office employees and those whose 
work requires no apprenticeship as well as the 
classes formerly covered, namely, labourers 
and employees licensed under statutory 
authority. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The special provision in the Act entitling 
an executive officer of a corporation and his 
dependants to compensation on fulfilment of 
certain conditions is changed to apply to the 
directors of a corporation and their dependants. 

In the provision relating to accidents 
occurring outside the Province where the em- 
ployer has a place of business in the Province 
and the residence of the workman and usual 
place of employment are in the Province and 
the employment outside has not exceeded six 
months in the service of the same employer, 
it is now stipulated that compensation is 
payable only where none is granted under the 
law of the place where the accident occurs. 

Another change makes clear that where an 
accident to a workman entitles him to an 
action against some person other than his 
employer and he elects to be paid compensa- 
tion, the provision in the Act granting the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, or the 
employer if he is individually liable, the rights 
against such third party, takes effect by the 
mere making of the election and may be 
exercised to the full extent of the amount 
which the employer or the Commission may 
be called on to pay as a result of the accident. 
The Legislative Council added a provision that 
if as a result of the Act the employer or the 
Commission is afterwards freed from the obli- 
gation of paying a part of the compensa- 
tion so recovered, that amount is to be reim- 
bursed the next month. Repealed is the sec- 
tion providing that an employer or his work- 
man in an industry 
liability system had no right of action against 
another employer within the system but allow- 
ing the Commission to direct that the com- 
pensation awarded in a Schedule I case where 
the accident resulted from the negligence of 
an employer or workman in another class in 
the same schedule should be charged against 
the class to which the last mentioned employer 
belonged. 


The section allowing payment of compensa- 
tion to a member of an employer’s family is 
amended to require that notice of his employ- 
ment must have been given to the Commission 
before the accident if the member was not on 
the payroll and his wages and name were not 
furnished to the Commission in the regular 
statement required of employers. 


Certain sections are amended to bring them 
into line with other clauses of the Act. Since 
compensation is payable in respect of children 
up to 18 years of age, in the section allowing 
the Commission to divert compensation from 
a workman to his wife and children if he has 
left the Province without providing for their 
support, the age 16 is changed to 18 years. 


within the collective. 


The sections enacted in 1938, providing for the 
establishment of a medical board to revise 
the medical evidence adduced before the 
Commission in accident cases, which board 
was never set up, are repealed. So also is the 
provision added in 1938 for the appointment of 
an officer to replace the Commission in 
administering the accident fund and fixing 
and collecting assessments. 

The schedule of industrial diseases to which 
silicosis incurred in mining was added in 1988, 
has been amended to extend that provision to 
quarrying, cutting, crushing, grinding or 
polishing of stone and smelting, grinding or 
polishing of metal. Workmen suffering from 
seven other occupational diseases are brought 
under the Act. These are: bursitis, dermatitis, 
infected blisters, retinitis, and poisoning from 
carbon monoxide, brass, nickel or zinc, 
nitrous fumes or the sequelae of any of these. 


Teachers’ Pensions 


Changes effective July 1 were made in the 
sections of the Education Act which refer to 
the pensions of primary school teachers and 
inspectors. They restore some conditions in 
effect prior to 1935. The number of years’ 
service necessary to qualify for such a pension 
which was in 1935 raised from 20 to 25 is again 
reduced to 20. The minimum pension is in- 
creased from $150 to $200 and also by five 
dollars per year of service above 20 years and 
up to 35 years. The maximum is now $1,500 
instead of $1,200. 

The provision inserted in 1935, which raised 
from 50 to 56 the age up to which married 
women retiring after 20 years’ service were 
entitled only to reimbursement of their con- 
tributions to the pension fund without interest, 
has been revised to reduce the age again to 50. 

The provision for repayment without 
interest, on the occasion of a teacher’s in- 
capacity, of sums paid into the pension fund 
is again allowed after ten years’ service. This 
was changed in 1935, to make it payable after 
15 years’ service. A new provision allows any 
teacher or inspector who has belonged to a 
religious teaching order in Quebec to be given 
credit for five years of such teaching on con- 
dition that he pay the contributions for the 
pension fund based on a salary estimated by 
the members of the administrative commission 
of the fund. The pension becomes payable 
quarterly instead of semi-annually. 


Mothers’ Pensions, Old Age Pensions and 
Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to come in force on procla- 
mation extends the Needy Mothers’ Assistance 
Act to mothers who have residing with them 
one legitimate child under 16 as well as those 
with two or more children under that age. 
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The Act now covers not only a woman whose 
husband is confined in a lunatic asylum at 
public expense but also a woman who has been 
deserted by her husband for five years and 
one whose husband is totally disabled and kept 
in a public charitable institution. It is made 
clear that women who were British subjects 
at birth come under the scheme as well as 
those who have been British subjects for the 
15 preceding years. The clause requiring 
seven years’ residence immediately preceding 
the application for an allowance now requires 
domicile for the seven years and actual resi- 
dence for at least 1,825 days during that period. 
The section which allowed payment of the 
allowance to a grandmother under certain con- 
ditions is extended to cover an aunt or sister 
where there is no grandmother capable of 
taking charge of the children. A new clause 
provides for payment of an allowance to an 
administrator appointed by the body or the 
Minister charged with carrying out the Act 
when the beneficiary seems to him incapable 
of making good use of the allowance. The 
administrator is to use it for the needs of the 
beneficiary and of the children, and must 
account to the body by which he is appointed. 
The expenses of carrying out the Act are 
now all to be paid out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund and borrowing money for this 
purpose is no longer authorized. 
Amendments in this Act as well as in the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the Blind Persons 
Aid Act, also to come in force on proclama- 
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tion, allow the administrative authorities to 
require a certificate of the treasurer or account- 
ant of the municipality in which he is domi- 
ciled enumerating the real property which has 
been inscribed in the applicant’s name or in the 
name of his or her wife or husband during 
the preceding five years on the municipal 
valuation roll. The authorities administering 
these Acts may supply annually to the mem- 
bers and officers of every municipal council a 
list of persons in the Province benefiting from 
them but the latter are forbidden to reveal 
such information. A municipal officer may 
indicate to the administrative authority any 
person who does not appear to be entitled to 
a pension or allowance. 

There are new provisions in the three Acts 
allowing the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to impose on the municipalities a contribution 
not exceeding in the case of mothers’ pensions 
5 per cent and in the case of old age and blind 
pensions up to 2 per cent of allowances paid 
to beneficiaries domiciled therein. In all cases 
the lLieutenant-Governor in Council may 
determine how the domicile is to be estab- 
lished for the purposes of such contribution 
and regulate all the conditions. 


Technical Education 


An Act to establish an. Arts and Trade 
School at Rouyn provides for the use of a new 
school building at Rouyn partly as a primary 
school but with sufficient accommodation set 
aside for a technical school. 


Northwest Territories 


The Workmens’ Compensation Ordinance, 
1940, (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1940, p. 349), 
was amended on April 30 to authorize the 
Commissioner of the Northwest ‘Territories 
to make an order directing employers in any 
business, calling, trade, or occupation to enter, 
if possible, into an arrangement, satisfactory to 
the Commissioner, for the protection of their 
workmen, with a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of a province or territory other than 
the Northwest Territories. If an employer 
declines to carry out such an order the Com- 
missioner may refuse to grant him a licence to 
carry on business, or may cancel one already 
granted. 

The Businesses, Callings, Trades and Occu- 
pations Licence Ordinance, 1938, under which 
the licences referred to above are issued, was 
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amended on May 8, 1940, to require an 
applicant for a licence who is an employer of 
labour to state whether or not he has made 
an arrangement in accordance with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance and to set out 
fully such arrangement or explain his reason 
for not making one. 


During the month of July there were 7,902 
accidents reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario, as compared with 
6,206 during the month of June, and 5,242 
during the month of July a year ago, The 
benefits awarded amounted to $571,730.96, of 
which $463,740.94 was for compensation and 
$107,990.02 for medical aid. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1940 


ius the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons, 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at June 30, 1940. (The text of the 
Old Age Pensions Act was given in the Lazour 
Gazerte for April, 1927, page 375, and the 
new regulations were reviewed in the issue for 
March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now par- 
ticipating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70° years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. ‘The 
Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LaBour 
Gazerrs, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension 
Act or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the maxi- 
mum pension is reduced by the amount of 
his income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse (exclud- 
ing the pension in respect of blindness pay- 
able to his spouse) and the maximum pension 
is reduced by the amount by which his 
income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Canada 
Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 


the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 
CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1940 














British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1984 | Novy. 1, 1929 


i i GS) mee ie ides SoS ae So ee | ee a ee ae 





Number of pensioners............ 10, 653 13,551 12,704 11,825 14,527 59,342 
Average monthly pension......... 18-57 19-13 18-68 14-61 14-83 18-55 
**Percentage of pensioners to total 
population! i et eee ea 1-35 1-75 1:75 2-62 2-62 1-58 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population. 2°36 3°54 3-11 4-18 4-97 4-40 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age..... 57-32 49-40 56-20 62-67 52-72 35-93 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending June 30, 
19 


7 Or aie Vereen mrina ele ici Vie ye vig 440,468 92 572,157 O01 520,061.48 388,127 13 480,139 41 2,444,108 34 
Dominion Government contribu- 


tions from inception of Act..... $11,890, 180 96) 16,776,317 00|17,276,030 08 | 5,560,712 19 |11,071,935 40 80,679,475 81 


*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1989—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Serene 











Paw, T Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
— effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners............. 2,015 48,921 12,783 rk 186,328 
Average monthly pension......... 11-29 17-70 16-80 20°00. i Mette eae eee 
*Percentage of pensioners to total ‘ 
population yy eee: . epee 2-12 1-52 1°35 Oe Oici icin eect, eee weenaes 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population. 6-19 3:02 2-35 TDA ia.'e Mead arate ee 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age....... 34-25 50-42 57°38 OTE (tos ee ear a 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending June 30, 
LO4OE eG) Rear se. eee 50.635 75 1,942,570 40 486,739 86 424-94 7,325,433 24 
Dominion Government contribu-. 
tions from inception of Act...... 1,103,573 21 28,069,184 43 15,643,692 75 17, 130-79 188,088, 232-62 


*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1939—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS 
FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1940 








British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
Act Act Act Act Act Act 
——— effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 


SS eae |  ————— —  _ —— —__ (= 


Number of pensioners............ 189 291 275 668 583 1,361 
Average monthly pension......... 19-60 19-37 19-52 19-64 19-12 19-59 
Dominion Government contri- 

butions for quarter ending June 

SOMTILO TL SF Re, 8,214 85 12,586 92 11,964 38 29,278 73 24,850 67 60,422 35 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of amend- 

ment to O.A.P. Act... d:.0:0.... $57,569 49 99,562 82 94,354 55 233,413 84 202,515 38 523,566 95 


Dee 
SSS SSS ee es ee ee eee ey 
(Ss S— OO OO 


PobaL. Quebec Saskatchewan j 
Act Act Act put 
— effective effective effective Totals sve 


Dee. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 





Nitm ber ofapensioners. . aineaaomes ees olen. 116 1,790 263 5,536 
Average,monthly, pension: .o.sc0 s+ Peo.p.e soon - 13-91 19-42 DO SBS: | star stele a a eee 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 

ending June:30;: 1940... 1.5. kieyie. Aeedyy . daset 3,660 15 78,996 40 12,349 04 242,323 49 
Dominion Government contributions from incep- 

tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act.............. 28,045 81 693,753 38 94,237 03 2,027,019 25 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF QUEBEC FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


ITH over one hundred delegates in 

attendance, the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour held its third annual 
convention in Hull on July 27 and 28, the 
sessions being presided over by President 
J. Arthur D’Aoust. 

At one of the early sessions of the con- 
vention a resolution was adopted expressing 
assurances of loyalty to Canada and the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the membership to 
the Government in the implementing of the 
nation’s war effort. 

Thirty-two resolutions were considered by 
the convention and dealt with a variety of 
subjects. Resolutions concerning the Quebec 
Collective Labour Agreements Act called for 
the abolition of the “open shop” principle 
maintained in the Act; the fixing of prices for 
services in the barbering trade; compulsory 
setting up of joint committees to supervise 
the carrying out of decrees; the opening 
of negotiations for renewals of agreements 
not more than 60 days prior to expiration 
of existing contracts and the re-inclusion 
of weekly newspapers under the jurisdiction 
of the Act. Another resolution asked for the 
amendment of this Act and also the Minimum 
Wage and Professional Syndicates Acts out- 
lawing employer-controlled associations of 
employees. 

The convention urged that in all legisla- 
tion respecting the regulation of wages and 
hours of labour, definite provision be made 
to protect workers in the exercise of their 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through unions of their own choosing. 

The convention decided to seek legislation 
prohibiting the granting of injunctions in 
industrial disputes before both parties to the 
dispute have been heard. 

Strong condemnation was voiced of the 
practice of employers, particularly in the 
needle trades, of having work done in private 
homes. It was charged that in some instances 
even the most elementary hygiene was ignored 
and that deplorably low wages were paid. 
The Provincial Government will be requested 
to take necessary action to prohibit continu- 
ance of these conditions and thus remove 
this unfair competition with regular shops and 


factories conforming with existing laws. The 
Federation also declared its opposition to 
prison labour entering into competition with 
free labour. 

Other resolutions sought to prevent employ- 
ment of female workers in the dispensing of 
alcoholic beverages; establishment of a 48- 
hour work week for employees of hotels, tav- 
erns and restaurants; annual vacations with pay 
for all workers; the granting of printing con- 
tracts by the Provincial Government only to 
firms which are properly equipped and operate 
under fair labour conditions; payment of com- 
pensation for silicosis contracted by workers 
in industries other than mining; the inclusion 
of hotel and restaurant employees under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; maintenance 
of proper hygienic conditions in taverns; the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate 
standards of unemployment relief. Free and 
compulsory education, in both the French and 
English languages, within the province was 
again urged by the Federation. 

General opposition was expressed by the 
convention to the system of toll charges on 
Quebec bridges. It was also decided to press 
for a reduction in the fees charged on private 
motor vehicles and an additional levy on those 
used for commercial purposes. 


In the election of officers, Raoul Tre- 
panier, Montreal, was elected president by 
acclamation, the retiring president Arthur 
D’Aoust declining the nomination because of 
pressure of official duties as vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Marcil 
Francgq, Montreal, Acting Secretary, was 
elected Secretary. 


Vice-presidents elected were J. B. Arsen- 
ault, Three Rivers; Joseph Matte, Quebec; 
and Claude Jodoin, Montreal. Regional vice- 
presidents: Albert Gibeault, Gatineau; Emile 
Lajoie, Three Rivers; W. Brown, Kenogami; 
and W. O. Bonnet, Sherbrooke. Gustave 
Francq, Montreal, was elected as delegate to 
the 56th annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada to be held at 
Vancouver in September next. 

The annual meeting of the Federation in 
1941 will be held in St. Jean d’Iberville. 
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TRAINING FOR MUNITIONS WORK 


1 pes view of the rapidly increasing tempo 

of Canadian industry, geared to the war 
effort with its emphasis on armament, air- 
craft and munitions production, the following 
article entitled “Training For Munitions 
Work” is extracted in its entirety from the 
July issue of Industrial Welfare, the official 
publication of the Industrial Welfare Society 
of Great Britain: 

Reduced to its simplest terms, training for 
manual work means clear and detailed instruc- 
tions as to how a job is to be done; a certain 
period during which a worker’s purpose is 
recognized to be, not maximum output, but 
mastery of certain movements; and supervis- 
ion of progress during this period by some 
particular person charged with teaching the 
elements of the job or operation. 

On these fundamentals can be built up 
training schemes for different types of 
operation. Some will take a few hours, some 
days, some months to learn. Apprenticeships 
which take years will not help us in the 
present emergency. We have to make do 
with the skilled labour already trained. By 
the widespread application of the principles 
of mass production—the subdivision of every 
job into the simplest possible operations—it 
may be possible to do this. The problem of 
training is therefore rather different from that 
of peace time. 


French Training Scheme 


It may be of interest to examine the way 
in which our late Allies prepared to train and 
organize the vast army of women which was 
to take the place in the munitions factories 
of the men called to the colours. Firstly it 
was realized that many specialized operations 
such as turning shells can be taught in a few 
hours or days, and most armament factories 
arranged to train women for this specialized 
job. In the second place it was decided to re- 
place skilled men by quickly trained semi- 
skilled who were either to be taught just the 
few movements required for a_ particular 
Operation or to be trained to carry out certain 
jobs under careful supervision. This type of 
training was estimated to take from four to 
twelve weeks—rather less than the average 
in our Government training centres. 

The training was very intensive, based on 
elaborate selection and a very small number 
of students to each instructor, to ensure care- 
ful supervision. Instructors, who were all 
craftsmen, were chosen from the army, as 
there were none to spare from industry, and 
after a short period of training, were sent into 
factories, usually in groups of three, to set 
up works schools. Assistant instructors were 


selected from among the factory’s own skilled 
workers. These were trained for two weeks 
and the school was then ready to recruit 
trainees in the proportion of four to each 
instructor or 36 to 48 to each school. An 
engineer in the works was always made re- 
sponsible for keeping in touch with the school 
and for helping the chief instructor in matters 
connected with recruitment, accommodation, 
machines, work to be done and placement 
of trained workers. 


Government Training Centres 


The Government Training Scheme in this 
country (Great Britain), originally started to 
rehabilitate the younger unemployed men, is 
being very much expanded and altered to 
meet new conditions, though it is not yet 
designed to train women. Classes are now 
only given in engineering trades. Men are 
to be trained intensively to carry out certain 
special operations. Numbers of new centres 
with accommodation for several thousand 
trainees are being opened. A system of double 
shifts has been introduced in the machine 
operator and instrument maker’s classes and 
the introduction of three shifts is under con- 
sideration. The courses of training have been 
cut down from six months to from three to 
five, and they may now vary in length accord- 
ing to the ability of the trainee. Some men 
are given even shorter courses and then placed 
with employers who are willing to continue 
their training on their own premises. 

The recruiting campaign has again been 
intensified and the centres have been thrown 
open to men in employment, if they are not in 
reserved occupations, and even to men in re- 
served occupations, if they have been unem- 
ployed for two months or more. If the train- 
ing courses are closely enough linked to the 
needs of industry, as they can be with co- 
operation on both sides, all men with any 
mechanical aptitude should be able within a 
comparatively short time to play a useful and 
essential part in the war effort. 

The principal difficulty in expanding train- 
ing centres further is the lack of suitable 
instructors. Some could undoubtedly be re- 
leased from industry. Although it may seem 
shortsighted to deprive a good training scheme, 
even in a non-essential industry, of its best 
instructors, the offers made by a number of 
employers to do this are certainly in the 
national interest. 


Works Short-term Training 
In spite of expansion of Government train- 
ing, works training schemes are more necessary 
than ever, though some of them may have to 
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be adapted to meet the new short-term needs. 
A leading British aircraft firm has successfully 
introduced a short term training scheme in 
order to assist the speed-up of production of 
flying boats. A school has been built for the 
instruction of unskilled workers, and the usual 
course is for a period of six weeks. This inno- 
vation in British aircraft factory management 
was possible only with the full co-operation 
of the skilled employees. 

No previous engineering experience is re- 
quired of the trainees, and no definite course 
of instruction is laid down. The amount of 
coaching given varies according to the alacrity 
with which each individual masters a particular 
job. Great care is exercised in guarding 
against men being put on actual construction 
work until they are qualified. The course 
completed, the men pass from the school to 
the main factories, where they are engaged on 
detail fitting, sub-assembly and main assembly. 


Women Engineers and Supervisors 


The Government training centres still do not 
cater for women. The only schemes are those 
run by the Women’s Engineering Society for 
women of skilled and supervisory grades. 
Successful courses were organized in London 
last winter and another has just started at 
Manchester. The syllabus includes training in 
foremanship, instruction in workshop practice 
and practical work. All those who have gone 
through these courses have entered works as 
operatives, and most have soon been promoted. 


Some are being specially trained for tool- 
setting and others are being used for quite 
responsible inspection work. If employers 
would show interest in the training of some 
of their skilled operatives in such courses, it 
might be possible to start more. In an article 
in The Engineer of April 19, 1940, Miss V. 
Holmes writes “It may be stated that the 
greatest difficulty of all is still that of collecting 
a sufficient number of the right type of 
student in districts where facilities for their 
training are available.” 

But these are the few select women. 
What of the many, the women who are ex- 
pected to pour into industry in their thou- 
sands as soon as industry is ready to receive 
them? In the article referred to above Miss 
Holmes says “in the last war, the usual practice 
was to allocate a newly-engaged and untrained 
girl to a machine tool which was being 
operated by an experienced hand. An article 
written in 1916, describing a shell factory, 
states that girls trained in this way could work 
a machine after three days’ training, were 
efficient in seven days and reached their maxi- 
mum efficiency in two months. It is not 
suggested that all semi-skilled work can be 
learned quite so rapidly, but with the modern 
sub-division of processes, little time need be 
spent on training.” But that time must be 
well spent. One of the essential functions of 
the personnel manager or welfare supervisor 
is to see that this initial training, whether it 
lasts three or seven days, is conscientiously 
carried out. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN ONTARIO, 1939 


HE annual report of the Director of the 

Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
Ontario Department of Health (Dr. J. G. 
Cunningham) for the year 1939 declared that 
there were “further evidences of interest and 
activity in health supervision instituted by 
industry for its employees.” 


Contributing to this objective were certain 
committees on which the Division was repre- 
sented, among which were: 

A Committee of the Metal Trades, con- 
sidering provisions for dust control in 
foundries, and periodic examination of 
workmen exposed. 

A Committee Advisory to the Industrial 
Hygiene section of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health which recommended a 
survey of industry in Canada to determine 
existing industrial medical services, and 
which recommended that the War Supply 
Board provide for special reference to 


health supervision in contracts awarded 
for war materials. These recommenda- 
tions have been accepted. 

A Committee of the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association which is consider- 
ing Canadian specifications for welders’ 

' filter goggles and glasses. 


Dealing with the effect of the war on indus- 
trial health the report noted: 

“Under war conditions when raw materials 
are available, labour becomes the limiting 
factor in production. All measures are directed 
to maximum, output and it is then better 
realized that general sickness is even more 
important than industrial accidents because of 
the much greater loss of time involved. Pro- 
Jonged working hours are more likely to de- 
crease production than to increase it, and 
many other conditions of work assume greater 
significance. For industrial operations of such 
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a temporary and emergent nature, it is fre- 
quently more practical to control a health 
hazard by medical supervision of workers than 


by exensive alterations to process and equip- 
”) 


Specific Occupational Hazards—The in- 
vestigations during the year included: 

(a) Silica exposures in polishing, grinding, 
sandblasting and china manufacture. 
Lead exposure in the manufacture of 
foundry bronze, lead foils, paint, toys; 
reclaiming scrap and in mine assay offices 
which now appear as one of the more 
important sources of hazard from this 
metal. | 


(c) Benzol exposure in the manufacture of 


(b) 


rubber shoes, patent leather, rubber 
cement and lacquers. 

(d) Carbon tetrachloride and _ trichlore- 
thylene exposures in degreasing and dry- 
cleaning. 


(e) A variety of exposures producing cases 
of dermatitis, such as from chromium in 
tanneries where there appears no doubt 
that reduced chromium as the sulphate 
can produce severe dermatitis; from 
adhesive paste, exotic woods, morphine 
and cutting oils. 

(f) Miscellaneous inquiries such as arsenic 
in insecticides, weed killer, and button 
manufacture; asphalt fumes, hydrogen. 
sulphide -in sewers, steel alloys in weld- 
ing, and explosion from baking oven 
enamels. 


More detailed inquiry was made respecting 
the use of carbon tetrachloride by furriers for 
cleaning; of ethyl mercury phosphate (cerasan) 


as a disinfectant for seed grain; of chlorin-— 


ated phenol as wood preservative; of a spray 
gun for the application of molten lead in 
automobile body repairs; of radio-active com- 
pounds for dial painting, of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride in degreasing machines designed for 
trichlorethylene. 


Laboratory and Clinical Investigateons—In- 
dicative of the methods used in checking in- 
dustrial hazards the report states: 


To keep the laboratory and clinical investi- 
gations within limits, the services of one 
physician working with factory inspectors, are 
largely given over to the evaluation of suspected 
hazards, requiring considerable experience if 
the results are to be at all satisfactory. In the 
course of this work, two hundred visits were 
made and twenty-two companies were required 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act to provide and report to the Division the 
results of periodic physical examination of 
workmen exposed to dangerous materials. This 
involved about fourteen hundred examinations 
by company physicians, six hundred and forty- 
seven in lead, one hundred and thirty in arsenic 
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and lead, two hundred and fifty-six in benzol 
and three hundred and eighty-four in radium. 
As a result of this supervision no case of serious 
poisoning has develoned in these exposures. 

To carry out the special inquiries, the Indus- 
trial Hygiene Laboratory has conducted about 
five hundred chemical determinations in rela- 
tion to three hundred exposures. This aspect 
of the work has been restricted to some extent 
by the chemical facilities needed for the en- 
forcement of the bedding regulations. On the 
other hand, some local branch factories of 
American companies have conducted their own 
inquiry into dust exposures and the best means 
for their control. About one thousand blood 
smear examinations have been made to assist — 
in the diagnosis of suspected cases of occupa- 
tional ‘disease or in the supervision of those 
exposed. There have been three hundred 
examinations in factory clinics, four hundred 
in connection with claims for workmen’s com- 
pensation for silicosis and a few examinations 
each in those exposed to benzol, lead, cyanide 
and radium. In addition, the clinician has 
issued one hundred and seventy-two certificates 
for fitness for employment in mines and ex- 
amined or assisted with others on various 
Department Boards in nearly eight hundred 
eases. Chest-X-ray films of workmen exposed 
to dust have been referred by many local 
physicians and from the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Alberta, Quebec and Nova Scotia and from 
Newfoundland. 


Dust Control—The engineering control of 
dust hazards, states the Director, is facilitated 
by the provisions in the Factory Act, requir- 
ing submission of plans for new factories or 
for extensions to existing ones. 


Co-operation with the Department of Labour 
results in consideration of structural and equip- 
ment needs before expenditures are made, in 
many instances with considerable saving to 
employers. Dust determinations have been 
limited to those processes where the degree of 
exposure was doubtful or for testing the effec- 
tiveness of new control equipment. A number 
of factories have been supplied with detailed 
plans prepared in the Division for the correc- 
tion of known hazards, for example, in ore- 
smelting, aeroplane coating, abrasive manu- 
facture, ore-loading, porcelain enamelling. 
Special attention continues to be directed to the 
control of dust in the foundry industry where 
this year in twenty-five plants detailed recom- 
mendations have been made. Employers in 
this industry have effected very definite im- 
provements and as an organization are still 
active in this direction. By request, com- 
ments have been prepared and forwarded on 
the proposed codes developed and submitted 
by the Codes Committee of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, 


‘Other sections of the Director’s report deal 
with the enforcement of bedding regulations 
(labelling of bedding and certain types of fur- 
niture at the time of manufacture or second- 
hand material before being exposed for sale) 
and with the administration of regulations 
governing saw-mill, mining, and construction 
camps. 
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LABOUR RELATIONS IN UNITED STATES MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Report and Recommendations of Maritime Labour Board 


OMPREHENSIVE recommendations for 

the stabilization of labour relationg in 

the maritime industry are contained in the 

report of the Maritime Labour Board sub- 

mitted to the President and the Congress of 
the United States. 


This report is in compliance with section 
1010 of title X of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, as amended, which reads as follows: 

On or before March 1, 1940, the Board shall 
submit to the President and to Congress 4 
comprehensive plan for the establishment of a 
permanent Federal policy for the amicable 
adjustment of all disputes between maritime 
employers and employees and for the stabiliza- 
tion of maritime labour relations. As far as 
may be, the Board shall seek to secure through 
its mediatory efforts agreement between mari- 
time employers and employees upon the plan 
it is hereby required to submit. 


As stated in the introduction to the report, 
the recommendations are based upon: (1) 
Experience of the Maritime Labour Board 
with the administration of title X; (2) con- 
ferences with representatives of organizations 
of maritime employers and employees held 
by the Maritime Labour Board; and (3) 
studies and investigations made by the Mari- 
time Labour Board, including an examina- 
tion of the various legislative proposals sub- 
mitted during the Seventy-fifth Congress which 
eventuated in enactment of title X. 


It is significant, the report observes, that 
almost from its origin the mediatory services 
of the Maritime Labour Board have been 
used both by employers and employees. 
Between the date of its establishment on 
July 6, 1938, and October 1, 1939, more than 
70 disputes were handled by the Board cover- 
ing in excess of 110,000 workers. These cases 
involved questions pertaining to the making 
and maintaining of written agreements, to the 
renewal of agreements, and to stoppages of 
work resulting from lock-outs and strikes. The 
experience of the Board has embraced practi- 
cally all issues over which maritime employers 
and employees have been in conflict during 
recent years, and has brought the Board into 
close contact with the industry. The Board 
has thus gained a realistic appreciation of the 
day-to-day problems incident to collective 
bargaining which confront employers and 
workers in the maritime industry. 

“In compliance with section 1010, which 
provides that the Board shall seek to secure 
through its mediatory efforts agreement 
between maritime employers and employees 
upon the plan it is hereby required to submit, 


the Board has conferred with representatives 
of the major employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. 

“These were conferences arranged for the 
purpose of eliciting the views of the parties 
directly at interest in maritime labour dis- 
putes, with regard to the kind of plan which 
should be submitted to the Congress for the 
amicable adjustment of labour disputes....” 

These conferences indicated widely divergent 
views as to the type and scope of a special 
Federal mediatory agency for the promotion 
of collective bargaining and the mediation of 
disputes in the maritime industry. 


This absence of agreement, it is stated, not 
only between maritime employers and their 
employees but also between organized groups 
of employers on the one hand and organized 
groups of employees on the other is a major 
reason for the Board’s conclusion that for the 
immediate future the public interest requires 
a specialized Federal agency for the mediation 
of disputes and the establishment of Federal 
policy with respect to collective bargaining 
in the maritime industry. 


“The recommendations of the Board fall into 
two main categories: (1) Specific amendments 
to title X regarding measures necessary to 
strengthen existing facilities for making and 
maintaining collective agreements, and for 
the amicable adjustment of disputes; and (2) 
a general recommendation intended to en- 
courage the development of _ collective 
bargaining in the maritime industry by re- 


‘moving existing impediments to its growth. 


“The Board does not assume that its 
recommendations constitute a final, full- 
grown plan designed to inaugurate an era of 
perfect harmony between maritime employers 
and employees. In a democratic country, 
orderly and amicable employer-employee re- 
lationships in any industry are predicated 
upon a gradual growth of mutual respect 
and understanding, which in the maritime in- 
dustry are still in the formative stage. 


“The Board is fully aware of the immediate 
and imperative need for securing an uninter- 
rupted flow of water-borne commerce, partic- 
ularly because of the close connection between 
the merchant marine and the national defence. 
But the Board is also mindful of the fact that 
in seeking a basis for the development of an 
enduring and _ steadfast employer-employee 
relationship, primary emphasis must be placed 
upon normal conditions rather than upon 
those which might obtain during periods of 
national emergency.” 
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Chief Recommendations 


Several of the chief recommendations pro- 
posed, and the Board’s explanatory notations 
are contained in the following paragraphs 
from the report: 


The Martime Labour Board, or its 
successor, should be authorized to consider 
and determine questions concerning representa- 
tion of employees of maritime employers. 

The navigation laws of the United States 
or any other laws relating to seamen should 
not be so construed as to abrogate the right 
of seamen to strike in domestic harbours. 

The receipt of Federal construction or 
operating subsidies should also be made con- 
ditional upon compliance with the provisions 
of section 8 of the National Labour Relations 
Act. 

It is the judgment of the Board that the 
observance of the provisions of the National 
Labour Relations Act with respect to unfair 
labour practices should be made a condition 
for receiving federal subsidies... . 

To achieve this and section 1002 should be 
further amended to provide that persons or 
corporations, found guilty by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction of any of the unfair labour 
practices prohibited by section 8 of the 
National Labour Relations Act, should become 
ineligible to receive, or to continue to receive, 
federal construction or operating subsidies for 
a specified period of time. 

This recommendation is intended as a special 
inducement to those who are the direct benefi- 
ciaries of governmental aid to obey the pro- 
visions of the National Labour Relations Act. 

In the interests of orderly labour relations 
in the maritime industry, the report declares, 
the Board believes it is imperative to stop 
effectively any attempt by unfair maritime 
employers to engage in practices inimical to 
the rights of maritime employees. Since many 
maritime employers are receiving governmental 
subsidies and others are likely to apply for 
such subsidies, it would be an added induce- 
ment to them to abide by the provisions of 
law as regards the fundamental rights of 
labour, if the law made maritime employers 
who are guilty of unfair labour practices 
ineligible for subsidies for a specified period. 
This additional penalty would do no harm to 
fair employers and could only be objection- 
able to those who have not as yet fully 
recognized the rights of their employees to 
self-organization. 

The jurisdiction of the Maritime Labour 
Board, or its successor, should be extended 
to personnel on all documental vessels upon 
navigable waters within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, except vessels covered by the 
Railway Labour Act. 

The Board’s reason for this recommendation is 
that it believes the effectiveness of the Board, 
or its successor, would be enhanced if it were 
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in a position to handle all labour disputes in 
which maritime employers and employees are 
involved, irrespective of the kind of water- 
borne trade involved in the dispute. The 
jurisdiction of the Maritime Labour Board, 
should be coextensive with that of the maritime 
labour unions where such jurisdiction covers 
employees on vessels upon navigable waters 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The jurisdiction of these unions are not con- 
fined to vessels on the high seas and on the 
Great Lakes, but extend to inland waterways 
and to harbour craft. 


The jurisdiction of the Maritime Labour 
Board, or tts successor, should be extended to 
include employees engaged in ship repairing. 

The jurisdiction of the Maritime Labour 
Board, or its successor, in matters relating to 
labour disputes in the maritime industry as 
defined by this section, should be made exclu- 
sive, 


The term “employee” should include the 
seagoing personnel on Government-owned 
merchant vessels operated for the account of 
the Government by managing agents or cor- 
porations. The term “maritume employer’ 
should include managing agents or corporations 
operating Government-owned merchant vessels 
for the account of. the Government. 


The purpose of this recommendation is to 
insure the right of collective bargaining to the 
seagoing personnel on Government-owned mer- 
chant vessels which are not directly operated 
by a governmental agency, but which are 
operated for such agency by a managing agent 
or corporation. 

It is the judgment of the Board that if this 
amendment were adopted, it would materially 
assist in the stabilization of labour relations in 
the maritime industry, and would in no way 
infringe upon the sovereignty of the Federal 
Government. ... 

The Maritime Labour Board is of the opinion 
that employees on Government-owned mer- 
chant vessels, when they are operated by 
managing agents or corporations, should have 
the same rights of collective bargaining as do 
employees on privately owned merchant vessels, 
whether subsidized or not. 


Revaluation of Seamen’s Statutes 


In addition to its recommendations the 
Board asked Congress to consider action on 
several problems, and it explained these as 
follows: 


The studies and investigations undertaken by 
the Board with regard to the impact of laws 
pertaining to seamen upon collective bargaining 
problems have brought into relief a series of 
pertinent questions which have led the board 
to believe that at least some of these laws may 
need revision with a view to bringing them in 
line with modern conditions of water trans- 
portation and with modern concepts of em- 
ployer-employee relationships. Among _ these 
questions are the following: 

First, in what way does the requirement that 
seafaring men sign shipping articles conflict 
with the collective agreements which the sea- 
faring men enter into with the shipowners? 
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Second, should the contents of shipping 
articles be revised to conform with modern 
conditions of water transportation, or should 
the requirement for signing shipping articles 
be entirely done away with? 


Third, when does concerted economic action 
on the part of merchant seamen constitute a 
legal right and when can such action be con- 
strued as mutiny? 


Fourth, is a command of a master of a mer- 
chant vessel “lawful” when such command 
infringes upon the rights of seamen collectively 
to refuse to perform work in order to enforce a 
lawful economic demand? 


EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Fifth, should the duties of Shipping Commis- 
sioners, as defined in the law of 1872, be re- 
vised to meet changed conditions which have 
resulted from the establishment of collective 
agreements between maritime employers and 
employees? 

Sixth, is there still need for the maintenance 
of registers of seamen by Shipping Commis- 
sloners? 


The report contains fourteen chapters with 
appendices, each of which deals extensively 
with some phase of maritime labour relations. 


IN 


CANADA, 1934-1936 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a report entitled “Weekly Earn- 
ings of Male and Female Wage-Earners Em- 
ployed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, 1934-1936” which includes statistics 
compiled from a Supplemental Schedule sent 
out to all manufacturers reporting to the 
Census of Industry in respect to their oper- 
ations in 1984, 1985 and: 1936. This survey 
was made to meet an increasing public de- 
mand for information as to the distribution of 
the pay-rolls among the individual wage- 
earners. Each manufacturer was asked to 
show the numbers of male and female workers 
receiving weekly earnings of specified amounts 
for any week in the month of highest em- 
ployment in the establishment. Salaried work- 
ers, such as managers, superintendents, pro- 
fessional and office or clerical employees, were 
not included in the survey. The need for in- 
formation of this character was brought out 
during the investigation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Price Spreads in 1934, (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1985, page 407). The Com- 
mission through its accountants obtained data 
on earnings for certain industries only. The 
Bureau undertook the present survey to make 
available similar information for all manufac- 
turing industries and also to implement in 
part the recommendations of the International 
Labour Office on statistics of wages and hours. 
It is expected that similar special surveys will 
be made from time to time in the future. 
Data as to the numbers of wage earners in 
manufacturing industries in Canada at specified 
weekly earnings were given for the years 
1915 and 1919 in the Canada Year Book, 1921, 
pages 604 and 641 and for 1920 and 1921 in the 
issue for 1922-23 pages 739 and 740. Statis- 
tics of the numbers of wage-earners working 
specified hours in manufacturing industries 
have been collected annually since 1924. 
From the data obtained in this survey and 
from the annual census of manufactures it 


was possible to calculate the annual and 
weekly earnings of. male and female wage- 
earners separately. Some of the more im- 
portant summary tables from the report are 
reproduced herewith. Table I shows the 
average annual earnings by provinces and 
industrial groups for 1934, 1935 and 1936, 
Table II shows the number of wage-earners 
at specified weekly earnings, under $6, at 
$6 to $6.99, etc., within dollar ranges up to 
$30, within ranges of $5 up to $50 and at $50 
and over for the same three years. In the 
report these figures are given also by prov- 
inces and by industrial groups for Canada. 
Table III shows the number of wage-earners 
at specified weekly earnings by industrial 
groups for 1936 only within wider ranges, five 
dollars, by industrial groups. In the report 
these figures are given for all provinces by 
industrial groups and also for each of the 
leading industries by provinces. Table IV 
gives similar figures for the twenty-five leading 
manufacturing cities in 1936. Table V shows 
the average weekly earnings in each province 
by industrial groups in 1986. In the report 
these figures are given for 1934, 1935 and 1936 
and also for Canada for each manufacturing 
industry separately. Information in the De- 
partment of Labour shows that wage rates in 
manufacturing industries averaged about ten 
per cent higher in 1939 than in 1936. (Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada 1929, 1938 
and 1989 issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1940, page 5.) 

Other tables in the report show the per- 
centage distribution of wage-earners by earn- 
ings, province and industrial group and also 
average weekly earnings; average annual and 
weekly earnings in 1936 in the forty leading 
industries; the numbers of wage-earners, by 
provinces and industrial groups and average 
weekly earnings in 1934, 1935 and 1936; 
average weekly earnings in 1936 for each of 
the leading manufacturing industries in 
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Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, and Windsor; average weekly earnings 
of male and female wage-earners in 1934, 1935 
and 1936 in each manufacturing city and town 
as follows: in Prince Edward Island, Char- 
lottetown; in Nova Scotia, 11 localities; in 
New Brunswick, 10 localities; in Quebec, 41 


localities; in Ontario, 91 localities; in Mani- 
toba, 7 localities, in Saskatchewan, 9 localities; 
in Alberta, 6 localities; and in British Colum- 
bia, 10 localities. 

The report contains 70 pages and may be 
obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 


Tasuz IL—AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE WAGE-EARNERS, IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1934-36 


Province and Group 





Province— 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia......... 
New Brunswick 


Industrial Group— 
Vegetable products 
Animal products... 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products 
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Male Female 
1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 1936 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
He ener ee 540 544 550 835 326 319 
A) Toye tae 809 854 854 437 478 470 
Bio aie cciemei aie 783 785 816 423 424 424 
RD Stree 8 ya 855 873 902 496 533 541 
retest! 982 1,025 1,039 589 615 613 
et eee 960 1,027 1,057 528 544 581 
a ie eR 926 943 958 546 538 584 
Pera eesti 940 961 999 592 596 609 
ee Te 1,006 1,052 1,097 563 610 636 
EON Wari od 930 966 $95 539 570 577 
Nensanechiieaderehe 883 895 931 503 528 540 
Revs acer 844 872 884 498 506 520 
Acinic eta scoennas 835 853 876 559 572 578 
baad ea See 901 933 973 541 606 603 
eee ee eee 980 1,065 1,085 529 596 640 
Reishee 1,054 1,109 1,138 653 632 637 
LS See 1,022 1,059 1,084 542 593 650 
i shana pe 1,016 1,051 1,061 569 578 594 
ipso cay iigenl tes 911 907 908 547 553 536 
PRR Eee W RS 1,312 1,281 Lea 0 SP ere ee Lae eee 


Taste II.—NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA AT SPECIFIED 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1934-36 


Weekly Earnings 
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14 00—14 99 
15 00—15 99 
16 00—16 99 
17 00—17 99 
18 00—18 99 
19 00—19 99 
20 00—20 99 
21 00—21 99 
22 00—22 99 
23 00—23 99 
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Canada 
Male Female 
1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 1936 
10,374 11,210 10,301 9,039 8,975 8,393 
7,197 8,584 7,856 6,423 5, 656 6,074 
7,050 8, 247 8,005 8,571 8,421 8,170 
7,719 8,840 8,843 9,501 9, 562 9,840 
11,018 13,512 13, 062 10,301 11,491 12,147 
12, 205 13, 508 13, 696 12, 622 13,540 13,744 
9,647 11,057 11,096 12,589 15,077 15, 202 
18,331 21,389 19,889 15,748 18,905 19,214 
14, 783 14, 702 15,040 10,019 12,102 12,939 
14, 702 17,071 16, 287 8,483 10,520 11,846 
21,085 23,385 24,091 6737 7,867 9,207 
18, 438 22,778 22, 236 4,746 5,613 5,950 
15,948 18,438 19,037 3,305 3,982 4,034 
19, 826 23, 035 23, 669 2,527 3,118 3,341 
15, 633 19,885 20, 935 1,526 1,985 2,054 
18, 6386 20, 869 23, 1383 1,536 1,617 1,797 
15,515 19, 183 22,603 864 966 1,056 
13,955 18,525 20,526 670 699 816 
13,422 12, 625 14, 299 488 479 555 
12,638 15, 744 19,370 381 405 482 
12,400 15,170 17, 239 321 415 436 
9,183 10,573 12,018 226 207 232 
8,719 13,586 14,386 200 214 208 
8,455 9,720 12,101 130 129 152 
5,417 7,740 8,846 116 110 102 
25,791 29, 458 33, 107 296 280 407 
11,841 14, 299 16,342 107 105 135 
6, 234 6,959 8,024 32 40 55 
3,314 3,799 4,004 19 21 12 
4,153 4,316 4,464 21 29 28 
$73,629 | 438,152 | 464,505 | 127,544 | 142,530 148,628 
20 31 20 41 20 92 11 80 12 04 12 20 
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Taste IIIL—NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERSIN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, AT SPECIFIED 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1936 








$10.00 $15.00 $20.00 $25.00 $30.00 Total 
t 





Male Under to to O O and wage- 
$10 $14.99 $19.99 $24.99 $29.99 over earners 

Weretalle: pPrOOUChas ass nan e-> «esis cle Semele’ «cule 6,433 10,517 16,449 14,359 7,403 4,635 59,796 
“Animal products sass see ok Soe we scales si tear ae bee 7, 253 9,161 11,881 10,727 6,176 4,445 49, 643 
Textiles and textile products.............0.ee000- 7,027 13,398 14,493 9,648 5,478 6, 653 56, 697 
Wood and paper products. .......-.eeeeeeeereeees 18,811 22,677 28,846 21,188 9,718 16,497 117, 737 
ETGMiaNd IGS DTOGUCUSA ats sin betes sats sei ceerieut mons 2,866 9, 822 20,364 24,489 22,349 20,770 100, 660 
Non-ferrous metal products. .........0.cecccceee 1; 137 2,703 5,382 8,016 6,093 4,523 27,854 
Non-metallic mineral products..............e200: 1,511 3, 230 5,465 4,523 2,685 2,917 20,331 
Chemicals and allied products.............+.+06. 744 1,724 3,080 2,885 1, 667 1,405 11,505 
Miscellancous industries™.:.. cee.» s+ agares sss hae 2,285 2,776 4,008 4,096 3,021 4,096 20, 282 

TD OURES!: ie cere he. 6.3 aie Aes aera 48,067 76,008 | 109,968 99,931 64,590 65,941 464,505 

Female 

Vezotableproductsy. ol. 1st. gases ile ds rates co eee 13,654 16,406 4,681 699 48 18 35,506 
Animal PTOMUCES Ae seces ois, 0 ofe! eqeecws res ds RRA thea EE 7, 656 6,446 2,558 657 153 98 17,568 
Textiles and textile products............0+.e0008: 16, 887 35,331 12,382 2,439 764 418 68, 221 
Wood and paper products ..). ccs). 5 de cscs « sapiis + 3,334 5,842 1,812 296 80 83 11,447 
Tron andlits productss.. os pasue ose nae ce ca teame 493 1,809 982 327 37 6 3,654 
Non-ferrous metal products. ............2+eeceee: 798 3,455 1,155 140 12 1 5,561 
Non-metallic mineral products................--- 125 571 116 22 i 1 842 
Chemicals and allied products.............2.005; 894 2,024 402 63 fk 10 3,400 
Miscellaneous industries*.............eeeeeeeeeee 783 1,061 498 63 22 2 2,429 

Motals.. sO CAG CAA see eee 44,624 72,945 24,586 4,706 1,130 637 148, 628 


ee 


*Includes central electric stations. 


Taste IV.—NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, AT SPECIFIED 
WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE TWENTY-FIVE LEADING CITIES IN 1936 


(Cities Ranked According to the Total Number of Employees in 1935) 
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Male 
City $10.00 $15.00 $20.00 $25.00 $30.00 Total 
Under to to to to and wage- 
$10.00 $14.99 $19.99 $24.99 $29.99 over earners 
Lp EORETOAL ect re eR teen co taben siteicrns cheats 6,473 9,168 13,419 11,089 9,387 7,686 57,222 
SVT OLONLO Soh ree EL dees ae ne ee 3,311 6,485 11, 159 12, 568 8,720 11,364 53, 607 
Swami honda sarats « eee seas wie bs peek acer Remeron 804 1,781 4,982 5, 754 4,642 3, 639 21, 602 
A WANT POR has se aie oni. ALR aes cra ees 547 1,634 2,565 2,728 2,560 2,697 12,731 
By VANCOUVELs Saco.) Cowie hee he aa cee oe eaee 700 1,378 4,044 3,286 1,664 2,146 13,218 
Gor WiAinGsOr na eth. eile seein sey Externe 111 295 555 3,531 3, 203 3,868 11,563 
a QUCDEG: tae aa. a.04 eRe rates te ane OE Coste aimed 1,358 918 1,308 1, 229 564 6, 132 
SD PNICOT GOR a arate tec « Soe bteae iow sla oe agate eee tes ofa 33 880 1,451 1,713 1,089 860 6,325 
O.. Rat cheners tay te. Adee Vee pevchap Raera reed fice cane 351 906 1,498 1,390 24 428 5,397 
1G, OLEH WE aa ats. Lee he bee es cake ae 323 591 1,482 1,198 599 942 5,135 
Wie Brantiondeeso taeda: 0s bebe hc. wets Stere 169 590 1,517 1,326 658 501 4,761 
12> OSRAWE helena | WESE es eet SeRR RRS e ya 2 100 296 652 728 693 3,107 5,576 
13> ‘Three: Rivers... so. ene. aie « eee er ce wae 585 557 1,039 829 509 599 4,118 
14 Cornwallitpe ee an eee. ok ee aes See are 106 384 1,171 1,134 205 245 3,245 
15. Peterborough.) 4h anole... ve oeere ers ctaeee . 846 653 1, 222 815 405 265 3,706 
TGs therbrogke a.) ©. ter taro. er aRR CRE eke oe 4 431 674 847 578 411 323 3, 264 
1Z0'St— Catharines. sige rte a. baa ween: ae aes 196 436 763 979 716 766 3,856 
183, Calganyinsu + Bie edie eet era thane SRSpS satel ekane 3 118 389 782 749 710 524 8,272 
19. Drummondville....... rdlatan EPRICE Sie che ceed 266 863 943 609 262 268 3,211 
20-, Hdimontenues. . aaa ce ee Re eben es tree 101 340 927 867 668 416 3,319 
2A Galt ute atu slash Mae ea Os HR cea: seine 3 146 422 805 715 405 240 2,733 
22. St. Hynemphe.. oo too. sss eee Re ee kar 414 852 496 210 100 97 2,169 
23, Guelphiiesass: « oiee. ate eee Ee plas 155 471 827 727 494 325 2,999 
Ae Wel Leta Gh Sevens cio tera iho «teense RE ie el ts alte 110 314 823 597 373 238 2,455 


oF Shrike a. ee eats 45 286 211 944 577 249 2'312 
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TasLE IV.-NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, AT 
SPECIFIED WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE TWENTY-FIVE LEADING CITIES IN 1936—Conc. 


(Cities Ranked According to the Total Number of Employees in 1935) 








City 


. Toronto 


. Winnipeg 
. Vancouver 
. Windsor 


CO NID CUR OO DO 


10. Ottawa 
12. Oshawa 
14° Cornwall 
16. Sherbrooke 


18. Calgary 
19. Drummondville 
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Ce ee ee re re ed 
Ce ee ee re ey 
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Ce 2 


ee i ee ey 
ee ae] 
eee eee ere ees oe ae ners seer eres ereresose 
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Female 


$20.00 $25.00 $30.00 Total 
to to and wage- 
$24.99 $29.99 over earners 





eV OOO | |  — — | | SS TS 


1,276 340 175 32,770 
1,273 377 221 24,351 
20 44 18 6, 730 
156 30 17 4,163 
85 5 2 2,892 
154 18 2 917 
20 Ohi fas aera are 2,771 
117 54 73 2,364 
37 (he eee 2,213 

17 10 4 1,153 

19 2 1 1,785 

51 fi | ei bet ie ovat 557 

20 Oh oes. Se 1,072 

20. thin. ened peur e deel. 1,445 

19 Van aie Paes 6 1, 227 

50 5 1 1,950 

34 11 3 1,046 

12 1 1 523 

51 5 1 1,028 

21 Dei edgrceeiei ts 735 
114 16 10 1,606 
Llosa ermewre HE anaes > 1,574 

65 |e) Shomer ie 875 

4 1 1 434 

Bip recent colleen 1 226 


Taste V.-AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE WAGE-EARNERSIN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN EACH PROVINCE IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1936 








Male feed cv 
$c 
Vegetable products.................. 14 19 
Animal iproducts ui aves abies + 8 99 
Textiles and textile products........ .| 14 05 
Wood and paper products............ 11 89 
Jron andits productss209,. 29.Re 16 51 
Non-ferrous metal products..........}........ 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 15 00 
Chemicals and allied products....... 18 42 
Miscellaneous industries..............|...--.+- 
Central electric stations.............. 19 96 
All groups.............. 11 03 
Female 
Vegetable products: .......,....0%0008 6 83 
AIIM al PrOCUCls.. .2tk eee AW acailes 6 06 
Textiles and textile products......... 8 57 
Wood and paper products............ 8 85 
Troniand its*products: i.e. vee een 11 50 
Non-ferrous metaliproductsaswausse. ifs Mates |) ew des 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 7 50 
Chemicals and allied products.......|......-. 
Miscellaneous industries..............|.-..... 


Central electric stations 





ee 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, JUNE, 1940 


ni HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1 was 12,159, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 1,220,791 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. ‘The number of unions reporting for 
June was 1,973 having an aggregate member- 
ship of 258,369 persons, 7°6 per cent of whom 
were without employment on July 1. It 


(1) The Employment Situation at 


should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organize labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of July, 1940, as 


Reported by Employers 


Employment showed further, important 
expansion at July 1, when the improvement 
was above the average for that date in the 
experience of the years since 1920; the num- 
ber added to the reported working forces was 
also considerably larger than at July 1 of last 
summer, although it was not equal to the gain 
from June to July in 1937 and a few earlier 
years of the record. : 

Statistics were received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 12,159 establishments 
employing 1,220,791 workers; this was an 
increase of 36,508, or 3-1 per cent over their 
June 1 staff of 1,184,283..The index (1926— 
100) rose from 120:9 in the preceding month, to 
124-7 at July 1, 1940. This figure was the same 
as that for July 1, 1929, and was otherwise the 
highest for that date in the twenty years for 
which data are available. The latest index 
was 7:7 per cent above that of 115-8 at the 
beginning of July of last summer. 

Since the increase at the date under review 
was above normal in the experience of other 
years of the record, the seasonally-adjusted 
index also advanced, standing at 122-3, com- 
pared with 120-9 at June 1. 

Calculated on the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted indexes at July 1 in recent years 
are as follows:—1940, 124-7; 1939, 115-8; 1988, 
113-5; 1937, 119-1; 1936, 104-6; 1935, 99-5; 
1934, 101-0; 1933, 84-5; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 
103-8; 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 117-7 
and 1927, 109-7. 

Employment in manufacturing as a whole 
continued to increase, bringing the index to a 
new high of 130-3, where it was ten points 


above the previous July maximum of 120-3 
in 1929. There were pronounced gains over 
June 1, 1940, in food, lumber, pulp and paper, 
chemical, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and iron and steel, together with smaller 
advances in many other branches of manu- 
facturing. Leather and textile plants, however, 
reported seasonal curtailment. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging, mining, communications, transporta- 
tion, services, trade and construction and main- 
tenance showed substantial improvement, that 
in the last-named being greatest. The in- 
creases, except in logging, were seasonal in 
character; with the exception of those in min- 
ing, they were generally larger than usual for 
the time of year. The advance in logging was 
not in accordance with the custom in earlier 
years of the record, in sixteen of which the 
trend at July 1 had been downward in that 
industry. 

The firms furnishing statements for July 1 
of last year had numbered 11,760, and their 
employees had aggregated 1,126,216, an 
increase of approximately 26,100 over their 
June 1, 1939, staffs. A generally favourable 
movement had then been indicated in the 
non-manufacturing groups with the exception 
of logging, while manufacturing had reported 
a slowing-up. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


For some months, statistics of employment 
have been collected from banks, trust com- 
panies and stock market operators. For 
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July 1, 407 firms and branches in these lines 
of business reported staffs aggregating 34,937 
persons, compared with 33,614 in the preced- 
ing month. The addition of these figures to 
the returns furnished in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction, services and trade indus- 
tries brings the total number of employees 
included in the July 1 survey of employment 


to. 1,255,728 in 12,566 establishments, and 
slightly lowers the index of 124-7 in the 
industries above enumerated to 124-4; when 
the employees of the co-operating financial 
organizations were added to the general figures 
for June 1, the index declined from 120-9 to 
120°6. The July 1, 1939, index stood at 115-8 
without the figures from the financial institu- 
tions, and at 115-6 when they were included. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with 


first day of the month 
the average number of employees 


bucy reported during tbe calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend continued generally upward 
throughout the Dominion, the provincial gains 
in employment ranging from 2-3 per cent in 
Ontario and 2-6 per cent in British Columbia, 
to 6:1 per cent in Alberta and 7-1 per cent 
in New Brunswick. Numerically, the largest 
increase was in Ontario, where 11,820 persons 
were added to the staffs of the co-operating 
firms. The volume of employment in each of 
the five economic areas was greater than at 
July 1, 1939. The indexes in Quebec and 
Ontario were at their peaks for the beginning 
of July in the twenty years of the record. 


In the Prairie Provinces, the favourable com- 
parison goes back to 1930; in the Maritimes, 
employment at the latest date was brisker 
than in any other July in the period since 1920, 
with the exception of that in 1937, while in 
British Columbia, the index numbers for July 
1 in 1937 and 1929, only, were higher. 


Maritime Provinces —Statements were tabu- 
lated from 855 establishments employing 
91,996 men and women, as against 86,809 in 
the preceding month. This increase (to which 
the three provinces in this area contributed), 
brought the Maritimes’ index to 124-0 at 
July 1, 1940; it was then some eight points 
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higher than at the beginning of July in 1939, 
when the gain over the preceding month had 
been rather larger. Highway construction and 
logging reported the greatest expansion in 
operations at the date under review, but there 
were also additions to staffs in trade, services, 
communications and mining. Manufacturing 
showed little general change, improvement in 
food, lumber, pulp and paper, leather and 
some other classes being slightly more than 
offset by losses in chemical, iron and steel, 
clay, glass and stone and textile factories; the 
losses were largely seasonal in character. 

The 832 employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces whose returns were included in the 
survey for July 1, 1939, had reported 85,530 
workers, as Mataeasee with 79,982 in the 
preceding month. 


Quebec—Manufacturing showed greater 
activity in Quebec, there being increases in 
lumber, pulp and paper, chemical, iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metal and some other 
classes; on the other hand, leather and textile 
plants were seasonally slacker. In the non- 
manufacturing industries, logging, transporta- 
tion and construction and maintenance re- 
ported considerably heightened employment, 
and there were smaller gains in mining, com- 
munications, services and trade. The per- 
sonnel of the 3,041 co-operating firms included 
362,696 men and women; as compared with 
352,198 at June 1, this was an increase of 
10,498 workers, or three per cent. The 
advance was seasonal in character, the trend 
in Quebec having been upward in fourteen of 
the preceding nineteen years for which data 
are available. Industrial activity in that 
province was at a higher level than at July 1 
of earlier summers of the record. Standing at 
126-6 at the latest date, the index was 2°6 
points above that at July 1, 1939, when the 
2,907 business enterprises making returns had 
employed 353,301 persons, or some 8,450 more 
than in the preceding month. 


Ontario—Further but smaller increases in 
personnel were indicated in Ontario, where 
the 5,278 establishments whose statistics were 
tabulated reported 517,370 employees, or 11,820 
more than at June 1. The movement at July 
1 in previous years has usually, though not 
invariably, been upward, the average change 
being a moderate advance; the gain at the 
date under review was decidedly larger than 
the average, and also exceeded that recorded 
in the same month of last summer. The 
latest index was higher than in any other July 
for which data have been tabulated. 
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The expansion at the date under review took 
place mainly in construction, manufacturing 
and transportation, but logging, communica- 
tions, services and trade were also busier. 
Mining, on the other hand, was slacker. The 
largest gains in manufacturing were in the 
lumber, vegetable food, iron and steel, elec- 
trical apparatus and non-ferrous metal indus- 
tries, while seasonal curtailment was shown 
in leather and textile factories. 

The 5,140 employers furnishing statistics for 
July 1, 1939, had a staff of 455,570, as com- 
pared with 451,121 in the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—The most important 
expansion recorded in this area was in con- 
struction and maintenance and transportation, 
but manufacturing, mining, communications, 
services and trade also afforded more employ- 
ment. Data were compiled from 1,710 firms 
with an aggregate working force of 147,022 
persons at July 1, as against 140,575 in their 
last return. This gain of 6,447 men and 
women exceeded the average increase at July 
1 in the earlier years of the record, and was 
also larger than that noted at the beginning 
of July last summer. The index, at 112-4 at 
the date under review, was the highest for 
July in any year since 1930, being considerably 
above that of 104-0 at July 1, 1939, when the 
1,667 co-operating establishments reported 
134,548 employees, as compared with 130,630 
at June 1, 1939. 


British Columbia.—Continued advances were 
made in British Columbia, where a staff of 
101,702 persons was employed at the date 
under review by the 1,274 firms whose statistics 
were received, and who had 99,151 employees 
at the beginning of June. Manufacturing was 
seasonally busier, particularly in the food, 
lumber and iron and steel divisions; trans- 
portation, construction and trade also reported 
improvement, and there were slight gains in 
mining, communications and services. On the 
other hand, logging showed curtailment as 
compared with June 1, 1940, a number of 
camps closing as a result of the fire hazard. 
Employment was brisker than at the same 
date in 19389, or any other summer of the 
record except those of 1929 and 1937, when the 
indexes were 118-2 and 117-1, respectively, as 
compared with 114-8 at the latest date, and 
111-0 at July 1, 1939. The 1,214 establish- 
ments furnishing data for the beginning of 
July last year had employed 97,267 men and 
women, an increase of 3,751 over their staffs 
in the areceiling month. 


Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
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Tastz I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Canada 





Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces 


Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 
115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 
115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 
116-4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 
117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 
117-9 131-5 124-4 112-7 115-5 
123-0 130-3 124-5 108-9 110-0 
118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 
116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
111-8 112-2 118-8 96:7 102-8 
112-8 113-9 121-0 100-2 107-2 
117-0 123-0 126-6 107-4 112-0 
124-0 126-6 129-6 112-4 114-8 

7°6 29-7 42-4 12-0 8-3 


and Economic Areas as at July 1, 1940........ 





Note.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


Employment by Cities 


Seven of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made—Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver—showed heightened activity, while 
the tendency was seasonally downward in 
Windsor. The largest gains were in Toronto 
and Vancouver. Except in Quebec (where 
there was practically no general change in the 
twelve-month comparison), employment in 
each of these metropolitan areas was more 
active than at July 1, 19389. In Montreal, 
Quebec, Ottawa and Winnipeg, the indexes 
were higher than at that date in any other 
year since 1930; in Toronto and Hamilton, 
the favourable comparison goes back to 1929, 
while the Vancouver figure was at its maximum 
for any month in the years for which statistics 
are available for the cities. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal re- 
ported considerable improvement, mainly in 
transportation and building. Manufacturing, 
however, showed a slowing-up, largely as a 
result of seasonal dullness in textile factories; 
leather production was also quieter, but iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal and lumber 
plants indicated substantial gains. A com- 
bined working force of 177,994 men and women 
was recorded by the 1,789 co-operating em- 
ployers, who had 176,787 workers at June 1. 
A decrease had been noted at July 1, 1939, 


when 1,694 firms had a staff of 167,666; the 
index then was lower, standing at 108-3, as 
compared with 114-3 at the latest date. 


Quebec—An upward movement was evident 
in Quebec City, where statements were 
tabulated from 214 establishments with 17,670 
employees, compared with 17,427 in the 
preceding month. Employment in construc- 
tion and manufacturing advanced, while other 
industries showed little general change. The 
index was practically the same as at the 
beginning of July last summer, although the 
increase in personnel had then been larger. 


Toronto—There was continued improve- 
ment in industrial activity in Toronto at 
July 1, when manufacturing, transportation, 
building construction and trade were brisker. 
The largest gains were in manufacturing, 
particularly in iron and_ steel. Textile 
factories, on the other hand, were slacker. 
The 1,810 employers making returns enlarged 
their staffs by 1,957 workers to 156,868 at the 
beginning of July. At the same date of last 
vear, the 1,748 co-operating business concerns 
had increased their labour forces by 398 
persons, to 140,477; the July 1, 1939, index 
had stood at 109-4, compared with 121-4 at 
the latest date. 


Oltawa—Statistics were received from 236 
establishments with 16,830 men and women 
on their paylists, or 837 more than in the 
preceding month. Most of the increase took 
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place in manufacturing and construction. A 
decidedly smaller gain had been indicated at 
July 1, 1939, when 228 firms had reported 
15,134 employees. Employment then was 
much quieter than at the date under review. 


Hamilton—-There was a further advance in 
Hamilton, where 622 workers were added to 
the forces of the 334 employers furnishing 
information, bringing them to 40,540 at the 
beginning of July, 1940. Manufacturing 
showed continued improvement, notably in 
the food, textile, electrical apparatus and iron 
and steel divisions, and trade also reported 
moderately increased activity. Construction, 
however, was not so active. For July 1 of 
last year, 330 returns were tabulated, showing 
a combined staff of 34,410, compared with 
34,049 at June 1, 1939; activity was then at a 
lower level than at the latest date, when the 
index was at its maximum for any month in 
the years since 1929. 


Windsor—A seasonal decline of 2,301 per- 
sons was recorded in the payrolls of the 194 
co-operating employers, who had 19,820 in 
their employ at the date under review; the 
loss took place mainly in the iron and steel 
industries, but the textile and some other 
divisions were also rather dull. The index, at 
143-4, was considerably higher than at July 1, 
1939, when a larger contraction had been 


indicated. The personnel of the 197 firms 
then furnishing data had included 15,853 
employees. 


Winnipeg —tTransportation, construction, 
manufacturing and trade registered moderate 
advances, while little general change took 
place in other industries. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 44342 men and women was 
reported by the 537 firms making returns; 
this was a gain of 826 over their June 1 staffs. 
The improvement noted at the beginning of 
July last summer had involved a similar 
number of workers, but the index of employ- 
ment then was seven points lower than that of 
101-3 at the latest date. The 521 statements 
tabulated for July 1, 1939, had shown a 
combined payroll of 40,952. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver was favourable, according to 
statistics from 553 establishments employing 
41,683 persons, as against 40,212 in the preced- 
ing month. There were increases in all 
industrial groups, those in manufacturing, 
transportation and construction being most 
pronounced; within the first named, the 
largest additions to the payrolls were made in 
food and iron and steel factories. Expansion 
on a smaller scale had been recorded by the 
518 concerns co-operating at the beginning of 
July last year, whose employees had 
numbered 37,544. The index then, however, 


was over ten points lower than that of 122-9 
at the latest date; this was the highest figure 
indicated in any month for which information 
is available. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in manufac- 
turing showed continued expansion at July 1, 
when a staff of 670,123 men and women was 
reported, by the 6,697 co-operating establish- 
ments, whose employees in the preceding 
month had numbered 664,512. This increase 
of 5,611 workers, which was considerably 
larger than usual for the time of year, raised 
the index (1926=100) from 129-2 at June 1, 
1940, to a new all-time high of 130-3 at the 
date under review. The previous maximum 
for July was in 1929, when the figure had been 
120-3, while the index for July of last summer 
had stood at 111-3. 

The movement at the beginning of July 
had been downward in nine and upward in 
ten of the nineteen preceding years for which 
data are available, the average change from 
June to July in the period being a very slight 
advance. Since the improvement at the date 
under review exceeded this average gain, the 
seasonally-adjusted index also showed an 
increase, rising from 126-7 at June 1, to 127°7 
at the first of July. Like the crude index, the 
seasonally-corrected figure was the highest on 
record in any month for which statistics are 
available, in a period of nearly twenty years. 

An analysis of the data for July 1, 1940, 
shows pronounced expansion’ in the animal 
and vegetable food, lumber, pulp and paper, 
beverage, chemical, electrical apparatus, iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metal groups, with 
smaller gains in a number of other divisions. 
The exceptions to the generally upward move- 
ment were leather, textile and miscellaneous 
manufactured products. The losses in the first 
two of these were seasonal, while the general 
increase in iron and steel was contrary to the 
usual movement at July 1 in the experience 
of the years since 1920. 

At July 1 in recent years, the unadjusted 
indexes in manufacturing have been as 
follows: 1940, 130-3; 1939, 111-3; 1938, 111-8; 
1937, 119-0; 1936, 104-7; 1935, 98-5; 1934, 
93°8; 1933, 83-0; 1932, 85-4; 1931, 97-2; 1930, 
111-3; 1929, 120-3; 1928, 113-1 and 1927, 106-8. 

The manufacturers furnishing statistics at 
July 1, 1939, had numbered 6,410 and their 
employees had aggregated 569,948, as com- 
pared with 570,330 in the preceding month. 


Animal Products, Edible—Additions to staffs 
were recorded in this group, 710 persons 
having been taken on the 341 establishments 
making returns, which had 29,728 in their em- 
ploy. Considerable improvement was noted in 
fish-canning, and there were also gains in 
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dairies. The index, at 151-6 at July 1, 1940, 
was several points higher than at the same 
date of last summer, when the indicated in- 
crease had been on a rather larger scale. 


Leather and Producits—Statements were re- 
ceived from 342 manufacturers in this division, 
employing 22,577 workers, as compared with 
23,906 at the beginning of June. Most of this 
seasonal decrease took place in boot and shoe 
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factories, and occurred mainly in Quebec and 
Ontario. Activity generally in this group was 
greater than at July 1 of last year, although 
a smaller decline from the preceding month 
had then been reported. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed substantially heightened 
employment, and container factories were also 
brisker. The general increase in the lumber 
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} The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of em- 


ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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group exceeded that noted at July 1, 1939, 
when the index stood at 93-1, as against 
102-6 at July 1, 1940. A combined working 
force of 55,586 employees was reported by the 
991 firms co-operating at the date under re- 
view; this was 2,782 more than at the beginning 
of June, 1940. The most pronounced gains 
were in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument works considerably increased 
at July 1; 36 plants employed 1,823 persons, 
or 51 more than in the preceding month. 
The index was higher than at the first of 
July, 1939, although a larger increase had 
then been noted. 

Plant Products, Edible—The resumption 
of operations in fruit and vegetable canneries 
caused an important advance, and bread and 
biscuit factories were also busier; although 
the gain on the whole was not equal to that 
registered at July 1 of a year ago, the index 
then was some eight points lower. Returns 
were received from 548 manufacturers of vege- 
table foods, having 39,002 operatives, as against 
37,234 at June 1, 1940. The improvement took 
place mainly in Ontario and British Columbia. 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
moderate advance in paper product manufac- 
turing, while pulp and paper mills were 
decidedly busier. The 720 co-operating em- 
ployers throughout the Dominion reported 
73,671 workers compared with 73,009 at June 1. 
A larger gain had been indicated in the 
group as a whole at July 1, 1939, but the 
index of employment was then over eight 
points lower than at the date under review, 
when it was at its maximum for this record 
of some twenty years. 

Rubber Products—A slight increase was 
shown in rubber factories, in which employ- 
ment was in practically the same volume as in 
the summer of last year. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 53 firms with 13,519 employees at 
the date under review, as compared with 
13,430 in the preceding month. 


Textile Products—A further and larger con- 
traction was reported by the 1,240 co-operating 
textile manufacturers, who employed 121,478 
workers, or 4,321 fewer than at the beginning 
of June. The greatest losses were in woollen, 
silk, headwear and garment and personal fur- 
nishing factories, and occurred mainly in Que- 
bec and Ontario. A smaller decline had been 
indicated at the corresponding date in 1939, 
but the level of employment was then de- 
cidedly lower. The decreases were seasonal in 
character, the tendency having been downward 
at July 1 in fifteen of the nineteen preceding 
years for which statistics are available. 


Tobacco—Employment in this division 
showed little general change at the beginning 


of July, according to data from 48 establish- 
ments employing 8,255 persons, compared with 
8276 in the preceding month. An upward 
movement had been noted at the same date 
last year, when the index was, however, slightly 
lower. 


Beverages—Further improvement was re- 
corded in the production of beverages; 146 
manufacturers reported 9,900 workers, an in- 
crease of 377 over their June 1 staffs. Activity 
in those industries was at a rather higher level 
than at the corresponding date of last summer. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a pronounced increase in the personnel of 
chemical factories, 325 of which had 23,662 
employees, compared with 22,818 at June 1. 
Firms in Quebec reported most of the ex- 
pansion. A loss had been shown at the 
beginning of July, 1939, and the index of 
employment was then many points lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
improvement took place in building material 
plants, the 222 co-operating establishments 
enlarging their forces by 143 persons to 12,131 
at the date under review. There were moderate 
gains in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
The level of employment was above that indi- 
cated at July 1 of a year ago, when the trend 
had also been upward. 

Electric Light and Power—An advance was 
registered in central electric stations, 103 of 
which reported a combined working force of 
17,725 persons, as against 17,444 at the 
beginning of June. The index was nearly six 
points higher than at the same date in 1939, 
although a larger gain had then been recorded. 

Electrical Apparatus —There was an increase 
of 592 in the staffs of the 128 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 20,696 employees at 
July 1. Firms in Ontario reported most of 
the expansion. The number engaged in the 
production of electrical apparatus was sub- 
stantially greater than at July 1 in the pre- 
ceding year, when the advance indicated had 
not provided work for so many persons. 

Iron and Steel—The trend in iron and steel 
factories was again favourable, the upward 
movement being contra-seasonal. Improve- 
ment at the date under review was noted in 
boiler, engine and tank, machinery, aeroplane, 
shipbuilding, wire and structural iron and 
steel plants, while there were losses in auto- 
mobile, railway car and heating appliance 
works. Returns were compiled from 950 em- 
ployers whose forces aggregated 168,307 work- 
ers, as against 166,047 in the preceding month. 
Employment at July 1, 1939, had declined, 
and was then in much smaller volume. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A further 
increase was registered in non-ferrous metal 
products; the 201 co-operating manufacturers 
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employed 29,271 operatives, or 815 more than 
at the beginning of June. A smaller gain had 
been noted at the corresponding date of last 
year, when the index was many points lower. 


Mineral Products—Further slight improve- 
ment was shown in this division, in which the 
index stood at 173:7, compared with 160-5 
at July 1, 1939. Statistics were received from 
101 employers, whose staffs rose from 13,704, 
at June 1, 1940, to 13,783 at the date under 
review. 


Logging 


There was an important increase in em- 
ployment in logging, 4,788 men being added 
to the staffs of the 389 reporting firms, who 
employed 35,866 at July 1. The improvement 
took place mainly in New Brunswick and 
Quebec, while curtailment was recorded in 
British Columbia, partly owing to the closing 
of camps during the season of acute danger 
from fires. A moderate decrease had been 
shown at the same date in 1939, when the 
index was about twenty-six points lower; the 
latest figure was higher than that for the 
same month in any previous year of the 
record, except 1937. 

Mining i 

Coal—Employment was moderately reduced 
in coal-mines, 104 of which employed 23,562 
men, as compared with 23,732 in their last 
report. There were slight losses in the Mari- 
time and Western coal-fields. Little general 
change had been noted at July 1 of last 
year, but the employment level was then 
rather lower. 


Metallic Ores—The trend was downward in 
metallic ore mines; statements were tabulated 
from 209 operators employing 43,947 persons, 
or 265 fewer than at June 1. The decline took 
place largely in Ontario, while there were gains 
in British Columbia and some of the other 
provinces. The general index, at 352-8, was 
three points higher than at July 1, 1939. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
There was a further pronounced increase in 
the staffs of the 103 co-operating non-metallic 
mineral mines, which employed 10,432 work- 
ers, or 663 more than in the preceding month. 
Employment was a little brisker than at the 
beginning of July a year ago, when a gain 
had also been made. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated in 
this group, according to the reporting com- 
panies and branches, which had a personnel 
of 23,885 men and women, compared with 
23,260 at June 1. Employment on both tele- 
phones and telegraphs was in greater volume. 


A rather smaller increase, on the whole, had 
been recorded at July 1, 1939, and the index 
in this division was then lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was 
heightened activity in the local transportation 
group, 311 firms having 31,308 workers in their 
employ, as against 31,076 in the preceding 
month. An advance had also been noted at 
the same date in 1939, but the index then 
was several points lower. 

Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
102 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 65,287 men at the begin- 
ning of July, or 3,448 more than in the pre- 
ceding month; the improvement was wide- 
spread. Expansion on a much smaller scale 
had taken place at July 1 of last year, and 
employment was then decidedly below its 
level at the time of writing. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
further increase in the number engaged in water 
transportation, 124 companies having enlarged 
their staffs by 417 employees, bringing them 
to 17,531 at July 1. The index stood at 93-2, 
compared with 93:9 at the beginning of July, 
1939, when the trend had also been upward. 
At the date under review, there were advances 
in Quebec, Ontario and the Western Provinces, 
while the movement was downward in the 
Maritimes. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued activity was noted in 
building construction, the gain in employment 
greatly exceeding that indicated at July 1, 
1939; the situation in this group was then 
not so favourable. The 879 co-operating con- 
tractors employed 34,235 workers, as compared 
with 29,336 in the preceding month. There 
was expansion in all provinces, that in Quebec 
being most pronounced. 


Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance substanti- 
ally increased at the date under review, when 
the 413 employers furnishing data had 58,539 
employees, or 10,167 more than at the begin- 
ning of June. There were considerable advances 
in all provinces except Quebec, the largest 
gains being in Ontario. Employment in this 
group was not so active as at July 1, 1939, 
when greater increases had been indicated. 


Railways—A combined working force of 
34,458 persons was reported by the 29 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 31,924 
employees at June 1. The largest advances 
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were in Quebec and Ontario, but the move- 
ment was generally upward except in British 
Columbia. Smaller additions to the staffs 
had been noted at July 1 a year ago, and the 
index then was ten points lower than that of 
86:2 at the date under review. 


Services 


There was continued expansion in the service 
group, according to returns from 600 employers 
with 32,995 men and women on their staffs, 
as compared with 31,515 in the preceding 
month. The opening of the summer hotel 
season caused most of the improvement, which 
was rather greater than that reported at 
July 1, 1939; employment then was in slightly 
less volume. The tendency at the date under 
review was favourable in all five economic 
areas, 


Trade 


The trend of employment in retail and 
wholesale trade was upward, the gain in per- 
sonnel in the former being especially marked. 
Statements were tabulated from 2,113 firms 
having 138,623 employees, as against 136,544 
at the beginning of June, 1940. Employment 
was at a rather higher level than at the same 
date of last summer, when less pronounced 
improvement had been indicated by the co- 
operating trading establishments, 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, and industries are shown in the accom- 
panying tables, in which the columns headed 
“relative weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada at 
the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1940 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. 
are engaged at work in other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The improvement in conditions for local 
trade union members, which has been main- 
tained uninterruptedly since the close of 
February, was again apparent throughout June, 
though the change from May was quite slight, 
the percentage of 7:6 reported on the last day 
of the month being the smallest on record for 
June in any year since 1929. The percentage 
for the month under review was based on the 
returns received by the Department of Labour 
from a total of 1,973 local unions with a mem- 
bership aggregate of 258,369 persons, 19,694 
of whom were without employment at the end 
of the month. Gains in available work of 
more pronounced degree than in comparison 
with May were manifest from June last year, 
when unemployment stood at 11-6 per cent. 
Quebec unions alone showed some slowing up 
in industrial activity from May, curtailment in 
the garment trades particularly affecting the 
situation in that province adversely. On the 
contrary, Manitoba unions reported note- 
worthy advances in work afforded, the gar- 
ment trades appearing to be quite actively 


Persons who | 


engaged compared with a fairly substantial 
percentage of unemployment in May, while 
expansion in lesser degree was evident in 
steam railway operation. Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions re- 
flected more moderate increases in employ- 
ment and a fractionally upward tendency was 
indicated among Ontario, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick members. All provinces parti- 
cipated in the more favourable employment 
movement apparent from June last year, 
Ontario, Manitoba and New Brunswick unions 
showing the most extensive gains, in which the 
majority of trades and industries shared. In 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and Saskatchewan the 
advances noted were of somewhat lesser degree, 
while Quebec and British Columbia unions 
showed a moderately better trend of activity. 


Each month the records of unemployment 
for the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, are tabu- 
lated separately. Of these, Winnipeg unions 
showed a rather substantial rise in available 
employment during June from the preceding 
month and in Halifax also notable gains were 
recorded. The movement in Regina, Toronto, 
Vancouver and Saint John was also toward 
greater activity, though the variations from 
May were slight. Employment in Montreal, 
however, indicated some falling off, dullness in 
the garment trades being largely responsible 
for the less favourable trend, and in Edmonton 
activity was but nominally retarded. When 
compared with the returns for June last year 
Toronto, Saint John and Halifax members 
reflected decided betterment in conditions 
during the month reviewed and appreciable 
gains were noted by Winnipeg unions. In 
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Montreal and Regina lesser advances, though 
fair sized, were apparent. From Vancouver 
and Edmonton the improvement indicated was 
quite slight. 

The chart accompanying this article illus- 
trates the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1934, to date. The curve during 
January of the present year remained at 
almost the same level as at the close of 1939, 
what nominal variation was evident being in a 
favourable direction. In February, however, 
there was a slight upward tendency reflected 
by the curve, a manifestation of retarded 
activity on a small scale, but from the close of 
February the curve has moved in a steadily 
downward direction, denoting gradual and con- 
tinued improvement, until at the end of June 
it reached a level below that which had been 
attained at the close of June in any year since 
1929. 

The manufacturing industries as a whole 
registered some curtailment in activity during 
June from the previous month, as shown by 
the returns received from a total of 589 unions 
covering a membership of 103,335 persons. 
Of these, 8,759, or 8-5 per cent, were idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with a 
percentage of 6:8 in May. The drop in em- 
ployment from May was attributable largely 
to the quietness apparent in the garment 
trades which was rather seasonal in character, 
though in the iron and steel trades also, there 
was some slowing up in activity. Cigar and 
tobacco, and leather workers, electric current 
employees and metal polishers reported de- 
clines involving a considerably smaller number 


of members. On the other hand, glass and 
rubber workers were much busier during the 
month under review and substantial gains were 
apparent among meat cutters and butchers. 
Small scale advancement was also noted by fur 
and hat, cap and glove workers, and general 
labourers. The situation was but fractionally 
improved for bakers and confectioners, brewery, 
textile and carpet, and wood workers and 
paper makers. Printing tradesmen and jewel- 
lery workers maintained the same level of em- 
ployment as in May. When a comparison is 
made with the returns for June a year ago, 
the majority of trades reflected a more favour- 
able employment tendency. Especially note- 
worthy were the increases in activity apparent 
among glass workers, metal polishers, meat 
cutters and butchers, hat, cap and glove 
workers, and general labourers. The iron and 
steel, and textile trades, and jewellery workers 
also showed employment expansion of con- 
siderable degree while some improvement was 
evident among fur and, garment workers, 
bakers and confectioners, paper makers, and 
printing tradesmen. Electric current em- 
ployees, however, indicated noteworthy cur- 
tailment in work afforded from June last year 
and among rubber workers moderate recessions 
occurred. The situation declined slightly for 
cigar and tobacco, wood and leather workers. 
Coal mining on the whole employed some- 
what larger working forces during June than 
in either the preceding month or June last 
year, the 54 organizations from which returns 
were tabulated, with a membership embracing 
20,987 persons, showing that 2,083 or 9-9 per 
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cent were without employment on the last day 
of the month, contrasted with percentages of 
11-2 in May and 14:6 in June, 1939. The 
improvement from May was largely confined 
to the coal fields of British Columbia, which 
afforded adequate work for all members re- 
ported compared with a marked unemploy- 
ment percentage in May, though contributory 
increases on a small scale were evident in 
Alberta. Activity for Nova Scotia miners 
eased off very slightly from May. In New 
Brunswick, however, the situation remained 
unchanged from the preceding month. As in 
the previous comparison, British Columbia 
miners showed the most pronounced employ- 
ment expansion when compared with the 
returns for June, 1939, which was augmented 
by moderate gains in Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
New Brunswick members reported a small per- 
centage of idleness in comparison with a fully 
engaged situation in June last year. 


Building and construction operations were 
further stimulated during June, continuing the 
favourable employment movement noted since 
the close of February, the unemployment 
percentage of 13-5 reported for the month 
under review being the lowest on record in 
these trades for any month since October, 1929. 
The percentage for June was based on the 
reports tabulated from 233 associations of 
building tradesmen, comprising a membership 
of 26,773 persons, 3,604 of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month. In May unem- 
ployment stood at 19-9 per cent. Improve- 
ment in substantial measure was apparent also 
from June last year when 24.7 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. All trades 
contributed a share to the total advancement 
noted from May, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, plumbers and_ steamfitters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and steam shovel- 
men showing a decidedly better employment 
level. Gains in activity on a much smaller 
scale, yet rather noteworthy, were registered 
by granite and stonecutters, and more moderate 
increases occured among carpenters and joiners, 
hod carriers and building labourers, bridge 
and structural iron workers, electrical workers, 
and painters, decorators and paperhangers. 
Contrasted with the returns for June last 
year the situation for bridge and structural 
iron workers, hod earriers and_ building 
labourers, and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
improved extensively during the month re- 
viewed and large scale advancement was 
evident among bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers, carpenters and joiners, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and steam shovelmen. Consider- 
ably better conditions also prevailed for 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and in- 
creases in work afforded of rather small degree 
were apparent among. electrical 


workers. 


Granite and stonecutters alone, indicated 
restricted activity from June last year, which 
was quite pronounced, 

The trend of employment in the transporta- 
tion industries during June was slightly more 
favourable than in the preceding month 
according to the reports compiled from 833 
local unions involving a membership of 71,667 
persons. Of these, 2,366 were idle at the close 
of the month, a percentage of 3-3, in com- 
parison with 4-7 per cent of unemployment 
in May. Gains on a somewhat larger scale 
were manifest from June, 1939, when 6:3 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
employment. In the steam railway division, 
which included almost 80 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, there was a 
slight increase in activity noted from May, 
while the improvement over June last year 
was of moderate proportions. The navigation 
division showed noteworthy curtailment in 
work afforded from May, but the situation 
remained much the same as in June last year, 
what nominal change was indicated being in a 
less favourable direction. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs reflected a fractionally improved 
situation from May and rather noteworthy 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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advancement when compared with June, 1939. 
Street and electric railway employees were 
quite actively engaged during June, as in both 
the previous month and June a year ago, the 
percentage of inactivity remaining identical 
in the three months under comparison, 

Among retail shop clerks 0-4 per cent of 
idleness was recorded during June, in con- 
trast with a fully engaged situation in May 
and with only 0:1 per cent of idleness in June, 
1939. Reporting for June were 4 associations 
of these workers, combining a membership of 
1,922 persons. 

Civic employees showed a slight tendency 
toward retarded activity during June, both 
when compared with the returns for the 
previous month and June, 1939. This was 
apparent from the reports compiled from 80 
associations of these workers with a member- 
ship total of 9,710 persons, 225 of whom, or 
2-3 per cent, were unemployed, as compared 
with 1-6 per cent in May and with a per- 
centage of 1-5 in June, 1939. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades during 
June approximately the same level of employ- 
ment was maintained as in the preceding 
month, the 137 organizations forwarding re- 
ports with an aggregate of 10,471 members, 
showing that 417 or 4:0 per cent were idle 
on the last day of the month, in contrast with 
a percentage of 3-9 in May. In June a year 
ago 5:3 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 
Theatre and stage employees alone reported 
moderate declines in work afforded from May, 
which were substantially offset by the slight 
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advances noted by barbers and the fractional 
gains manifest among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, stationary engineers and firemen and 
unclassified workers. In all trades, however, a 
more favourable tendency was evident from 
June last year, theatre and stage employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
showing rather small gains in available work, 
while the trend for hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and unclassified workers was but 
nominally upward. 

Fishermen during June suffered losses in em- 
ployment over both the preceding month and 
June a year ago, the recessions in the latter 
comparison being quite extensive. Reporting 
for the month under review were 5 locals of 
these workers with 2,780 members, 770 or 27-7 
percent of whom were unemployed on the 
last day of the month, in contrast with per- 
centages of 19-5 in May and 7-3 in June, 1939. 

At the close of June, 7 associations of lumber 
workers and loggers made returns to the De- 
partment of Labour, covering a membership 
of 2,758 persons, 560 or 20-3 per cent of whom 


were out of work, in comparison with a per- 


centage of 14:6 in May and with 10-1 per 
cent of inactivity in June last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1939, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment for 
June of each year from 1929 to 1988, inclusive, 
and for each month from June, 1939, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1940 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the month of June, 1940, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected was over 5 
per cent less than that of the previous month, 
but nearly 10 per cent better than that of the 
corresponding period a year ago. All in- 
dustrial divisions, except farming, manufac- 
turing and transportation, in which fair gains 
were reported, showed declines from May, 
the largest of these losses being in services, 
construction and maintenance and logging, 
with others of smaller proportions in trade 
and mining. In comparison with June a year 
ago, gains were shown in manufacturing, ser- 
vices, transportation and trade, the highest of 
which were in the two first named groups. 
Fewer placements were registered in construc- 
tion and maintenance, logging, farming and 
mining, but, with the exception of construction 
and maintenance, none of these decreases was 
very large. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1938, as repre- 


sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications both 
followed a sharp downward course during the 
first half of the month, the level of vacancies, 
however, remaining practically stationary 
during the latter half, and that of placements 
dropping another one and a half points. At 
the end of the period, however, the level of 
vacancies was slightly higher than at the close 
of the corresponding period last. year, while 
that of placements was fractionally lower. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
58.1 during the first half and 58-2 during the 
second half of June, 1940, in contrast with 
ratios of 54-3 and 56-1 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1939. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
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under. review were 55.1 and 53.5 as compared 
with 51-9 and 54:2 during the albany eee? 
month of 1939. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during June, 1940, was 
1,629, as compared with 1,780 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,441 in June a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,800, in com- 
parison with 2,608 in May, 1940, and with 2,612 
in June last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during June, 
1940, was 1,521, of which 1,013 were in regular 
employment and 508 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with the total 
daily average of 1,608 during the preceding 
month. Placements in June a year ago 
averaged 1,386 daily, consisting of 895 in 
regular and 491 in casual employment. 


During the month of June, 1940, the offices 
of the Service referred 37,862 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 36,482 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 24,294, of which 18,959 were of men 
and 5,335 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 12,188. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 25,338 for men and 
13,740 for women, a total of 39,078, while 
applications for work numbered 67,188, of 
which 48,312 were from men and 18,876 from 
women. Reports for May, 1940, showed 46,274 
positions available, 67,801 applications made, 
and 41,800 placements effected, while in June, 
1939, there were recorded 36,013 vacancies, 
65,291 applications for work and 34,634 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1930, 
to date:— 

















Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

TORE Phi bites 2b as 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
TOS reese Oc ee ee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1932). RT Se: 3 153,771 198,443 352,214 
OS Se el cee ahers opt 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOSAee mare ee hs es 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
TOR DT RATE 2s Es 2 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOS Geen babes La 217,931 113,519 331,450 
Bey hele raat nell acalaae 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
ber eee S € aay ay Re eo 256, 184 126,161 882, 295 

O80 Fn) Cee at oe Be ae 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
as (6 months)....... 113, 406 181,870 


68, 464 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of June positions offered 
through employment offices in Nova Scotia 
were nearly 6 per cent fewer than in the 
preceding month, but almost 69 per cent above 


the corresponding period of last year. There 
was a decline of nearly 7 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May, but an 
increase of nearly 70 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1939. The increase in placements 
over June of last year was mainly due to a 
gain in building .construction, although 
moderate improvement was also reported in 
services. Of the small changes in all other 
groups, the most important were declines in 
logging and mining. Placements by industrial 
divisions were manufacturing 33; logging 65; 
construction and maintenance 1,346, and ser- 
vices 875, of which 669 were of household 
workers. Tiere were 1,306 men and 156 women 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick, were nearly 8 per cent better 
than in the preceding month and nearly 40 
per cent above the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of nearly 3 per cent when compared 
with May and of almost 32 per cent in com- 
parison with June, 1939. As in Nova Scotia, 
the improvement in building construction 
accounted for the gain in placements over 
June of last year. The only changes of note 
were an increase in logging and a decline in 
services. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were logging 107; construction and mainten- 
ance 803 and services 682, of which 512 were 
of household workers. During the month 605 
men and 64 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during June, was nearly 
10 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but over 23 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were 2 per 
cent higher than in May and over 20 per 
cent above June, 1939. The most important 
increases in placements over June of last year 
were in logging, manufacturing and transpor- 
tation. Placements were also slightly higher 
in farming. These gains were partly offset 
by a substantial decline in the highway division 
of construction and maintenance. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufacturing 
946; logging 1,708; farming 201; transporta- 
tion 459; construction and maintenance 1,885; 
trade 86 and services 3,772, of which 8,329 were 
of household workers. Regular placements 
numbered. 4,447 of men and 2,071 of women. 
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ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of over 23 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 


ployment offices in Ontario during June when. 


compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of nearly 17 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were over 22 per cent less than in May, 
but more than 11 per cent higher than in 
June, 1939. Farm placements were consider- 
ably less than during June of last year and 
there was a moderate decline in mining, but 
gains were reported in all other groups, the 
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cent in comparison with June, 1939. The 
decrease in placements from June of last year 
was due to a substantial decline in the high- 
way division of construction and maintenance. 
This loss was partly offset by gains in farm- 
ing, building construction and manufacturing. 
There was a moderate decrease in logging. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 106; logging 165; farm- 
ing 1,074; construction ahd maintenance 278 
and penriGee 731, of which 566 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular placements numbered 
1,538 of men and 282 of women. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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most important of which were in manufactur- 
ing, construction and maintenance, logging, 
services, trade and transportation. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufactur- 
ing 1,612; logging 1,117; farming 1,475; mining 
100; transportation 270; construction and 
maintenance 5,037; trade 449 and _ services 
4,544, of which 2,390 were of household 
workers. There were 8,163 men and 1,568 
women placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during June were nearly 5 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and nearly 26 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Decreases were also 
reported in placements of nearly 5 per cent 
when compared with May and of over 23 per 





SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during June called for over 30 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 28 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding month of Jast year. 
Slightly smaller percentages of loss were re- 
ported in placements under both comparisons. 
When comparing placements by industrial 
divisions with June of last year, the most 
important changes were declines in con- 
struction and maintenance, logging and farm- 
ing and increases in transportation and ser- 


vices. Variations in other groups were 
nominal only. Placements by _ industrial 
divisions included farming 215; transportation 


111; construction and maintenance 176 and 
services 672, of which 437 were of household 
workers. There were 380 men and 324 women 
placed in regular employment. 
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_ REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1940 














Vacancies Applicants Regular 
[AGL | ee a a ee a ee ee 1 place= 
Offices Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Reported | Unfilled | tered | Referred |~-—--_————_| placed same 
during end of during to. end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1939 

Nova Scotiae. (7.0 vee tenet et cee 2,447 105 2,965 2,388 1,462 922 5,410 457 
Balitar sch: . dp wisi is Aas dasbes 1, 180 97 1,455 1,11 367 3,364 5b 
5 RA EO eC 357 0 521 357 246 111 1,019 143 
New Glasvows...dcseenis nce cs once: 421 8 431 423 269 150 385 205 
SVGNOY. . tn sk.- -- Seette cele cette os ae 489 0 558 489 195 294 642 54 
New Brunswick..................5:. 1,728 113 1,755 1,679 669 965 1,192 159 
329 0 366 329 19 310 86 11 
678 112 661 630 351 234 373 112 
721 1 728 720 299 421 733 36 
10,502 2,184 19,541 10,106 6,518 25040 14,429 6,118 
872 1,618 672 667 8 619 
409 9 1,063 436 396 35 448 740 
462 10 4 468 449 1 29 413 
761 368 1,261 1,275 1,207 68 307 338 
4,439 1,073 6,322 3/521 1,304 1,554 2,954 2,235 
1,378 ll 5,467 1,369 1,023 221 8,784 670 
473 71 806 454 383 67 358 483 
235 30 405 272 191 26 104 227 
Thotfiord! Mines!.... SOKG a... ed: 120 11 478 206 125 2 BUTS) an cometh: 
OP aD TORN co pants ean eile 1,119 59 1, 267 1,220 573 565 110 267 
Val Orse ee rricce ta es batts eee see 234 42 366 213 200 1 303 126 
Ontario )21%. 2G DUS. REE EPI 15,585 1,192 27,381 14,850 9,731 4,903 41,159 7,723 
BAPE omic IVC + cena: sccm 196 69 310 186 182 4 7 a vale senate 
Belleville 7c Pasntestenrirosescvaeareegtee 372 0 576 347 269 78 442 105 
Brantiordi.ow,. GckaI0 .. ALO 306 10 323 334 288 46 578 379 
Chatham 6) «ascents ctiatine Vous 354 0 417 355 115 240 435 96 
Be Walliaiicechct ete esses cor eke 821 1 823 813 722 91 482 569 
Galt. eilt . cWibewt Shuster .euaded 139 Bl 355 101 84 17 SIG). last puss 
rc Rae Sg tinea Darien" 230 42 429 192 118 56 574 166 
Paniiitones. ccs ete Lene te eee 1, 254 92 3,009 1,106 639 465 4,887 339 
Kenora $s 68006 sch ahs Rides SSRN 224 0 294 224 205 19 76 335 
FRING SON. aac a sete csioia © Het ocin o's serseerei 504 13 621 494 463 31 631 185 
Rtehenen fees ccte tacts cite ce mete 111 0 275 126 75 50 782 1142 
TANGsay savsas Messina -6sk Ms Se 95 0 (24 95 87 os ay) Re 
TFONGON eis ois ere eerie he iia 21 oa d's. 6 625 88 819 625 397 189 1,307 333 
New Toronto 336 7 656 311 270 41 488 34 
Niagara Falls.. 334 13 821 324 276 45 328 147 
DECC EIA. Stee kciais news eb esies « 294 0 338 275 216 59 718 154 
Oshawa, . et We ee AE 311 0 1,063 316 76 240 1,852 120 
Ottawagwe wet died 4.) deass cates vars 1,568 27 2,044 1,585 705 836 1,921 534 

A Wer On OEE faite ernie <i Ghia ee « 143 Ol aye eee 146 56 90 316 7 
Pembroke. 240! onde oleh vad baa ee 161 2 579 153 71 82 208 120 
Peterborough sums Sk oo dacae ces 134 11 212 143 91 52 359 123 
IPorteATGHUrreees sata « Seaside Soe sie: 889 101 563 636 555 21 637 797 
Sti Catharinesi.a, cass, . dee. 697 96 758 609 425 184 1,530 159 
Sti Bhomasy heb kis, wavshs: « <iqemageie >. « 220 3 261 207 163 44 275 46 
AEDS ech ose Gus suites ath adisie Sueur @ » 297 13 471 290 163 127 765 149 
Sault Ste. Marie... ........ 0. cece eee 302 203 385 237 107 121 207 202 
RINCOO AMS racaeiises cleaner =o Seles’! alerain.s 218 0 273 274 127 147 0 249 
SUraCLOrd | Nae cite tisineta cuslevrie ne raieseres 113 0 210 113 95 18 952 111 
Sud burys FBO. «Fishes POSE. 5. 234 0 531 289 210 79 225 75 
FE EMOTIING eh hos ies Badass sole hoses ietotaiaces 507 0 1,148 563 309 254 1,025 406 
FPOFOntGrri rete tac sitet es side cere cates € 2,617 285 7,016 2,392 1,519 873 13, 650 i yt sk 
Welland cee. cette ete |. SEE « sticoa 243 21 381 257 198 29 985 57 
Windsor. +... cnasm ee wnan sce cic sueaigiteere 578 36 780 579 351 218 3,091 256 
WoodstOckme ces cr ene sans noes eee 158 8 293 153 104 49 157 
Manitdba: . ods. hs. aseliunedan 25288 34 35552 2,414 1,820 580 | 14,053 2,720 
Brandon tere... ack eee tee ce 240 27 259 217 199 18 1,092 181 
Matiphine ts 2 ck. ceo ees Moat 54 0 87 54 44 10 223 59 
Portage la Prairie: . ic... os dete bee 80 0 113 80 74 6 442 38 
Winnines os crareene cia kus ss sesthneitce 1,914 7 3,093 2,063 1,503 546 12, 296 2,442 
Saskatchewan....................06-- 1,282 164 25405 1,260 704 556 8,549 1,232 
EStevanre:. sachs aeniiee série oa 36 7 33 34 30 4 130 94 
MGOBOY BWarceisten biol ad iiss sacarge enema « 271 30 860 257 122 135 2,201 205 
North Battleford. 20221 2a . 35 3 od 35 25 10 228 28 
PrincetAlbsrt resis «s syns daehurdows ear 81 18 99 69 39 30 321 76 
CE NA PY FOR ERR sco) se cigs pill sapiens. aa aga oss 380 38 798 411 253 158 2,434 373 
Saskatoon.) 4 0. Be, 2 233 2 353 233 91 142 2,284 204 
Switt) Currents, esaaedaads «Ois~ denpivar 38 37 32 26 21 5 582 49 
WSS UIT ee ae ee oa ta: sed SiaWlp a ube a Bee ages 100 18 93 86 68 18 197 105 
Vor kktonlL ee rcG ee Fa TA 108 11 100 109 55 54 172 98 
AMD CPEAIT. &.conk cs seb ena es +s Saeee 1,978 87 3,767 1,880 | -; 1,574 306 6,409 1,261 
NURI SALY Bn nae etc Matus acer pers bard, eoge't 604 oD 1,463 516 403 113 2,052 460 
Dramheélleriexyyiw¥.. RSG ae. 14 0 307 66 46 20 149 32 
PP CTOOTI COBY he hd ics ccaesl a chouey ed ou) 748 9 1,330 765 654 111 3,543 514 
MEOEMDELU ROM eiiedue Gab s cea b stews» 345 14 456 320 299 21 450 101 
Medicine; Eataee: c00) ux daota eae ; 207 9 211 213 172 41 215 154 
British Columbia.................... 35268 60 55822 3,285 1,816 1,411 15,657 2,645 
KiamlGopssicsaters ths « ccentle « ceone 0 127, £93 79 1 40 
INangimoitrspts> adtane- tee bins oman 397 2 416 398 389 9 714 459 
INGISON Mass stud t+ ae ete e voces 160 0 178 160 15 145 24 13 
New Westminster 180 1 325 179 128 51 1,039 53 
Pentietonvin wll. seas open sate 3 109 0 152 109 66 43 209 37 
Prince George 7 4 37 3 3 0 26 3 
Prince Rupert 134 0 192 124 115 9 193 48 
NSNOOUV ORS OP 6 iN So acl alee «Se cat 1,336 34 3,168 1,423 569 796 12,001 1,724 

WACUORIA I cee sca tcc a otacemen tise tas 851 19 1, 227 796 452 344 1,285 26 
Canada soc create esas 39,078 3,939 67,188 37,862 24,294 12,188 | 106,858 22,378" 
Mion fae tran hs ae vaya ence ete ealelae a 25,338 1,428 48,312 25,516 18,959 6,361 86,313 17,079 
WOMON: seco cute shee eer 13,740 2,511 18,876 12,346 5,335 5,827 20,545 5, 299 


* 63 Placements effected by offices now closed. 
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ALBERTA 


Employment offices in Alberta during June 
were notified of nearly 25 per cent. fewer 
vacancies than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 19 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease of over 22 per cent in placements 
when compared with May, but an increase of 
nearly 21 per cent in comparison with June, 
1939. Except for a fairly large decrease in 
logging, all industrial divisions showed in- 
creases in placements over June of last year. 
The most important gains were in farming 
and construction and maintenance, and manu- 
facturing. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 96; farming 603; con- 
struction and maintenance 505; and services 
587, of which 396 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,226 men and 348 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June called for less 
than 1 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 34 per cent fewer 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Similar percentages of change were re- 
ported in placements under both compari- 
sons. The decrease in placements from June 
a year ago was due to large declines in logging 


and in the highway division of construction’ 


and maintenance. These losses were partly 
offset by increases in all other groups, the 
largest of which were in manufacturing, ser- 
vices and farming. 
divisions were manufacturing 336; farming 
351; construction and maintenance 1,299 and 
services 1,016, of which 592 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,294 men and 
522 women placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1940, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
24,294 placements in regular employment, 
12,748 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 479 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 374 proceeding to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
105 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

Quebec offices during June issued 12 certi- 
ficates for reduced transportation, one pro- 
vincial and 11 interprovincial. The former 


‘at the 


Placements by industrial’ 


was of a bushman transferred from Thetford 
Mines to Chicoutimi. The Hull office was 
responsible for all the transfers within the 
province, which were of bushmen, 6 of whom 
went to Pembroke and 5 to North Bay. 
Ontario offices granted reduced rate certificates 
during June to 328 persons going to provincial 
employment. Travelling from Port Arthur 
191 bush workers, 5 cookees, one tractor 
operator, one sawmill labourer, one carpenter 
and one restaurant worker were bound for 
situations within the territory covered by that 
city office. The Port Arthur zone also re- 
ceived 47 bush workers from Timmins and 13 
bush workers and one welder from Sudbury. 
To centres within its own zone the Fort 
William office despatched 36 bush workers and 
3 sawmill workers. Destined to the Fort 
William zone in addition were 7 bushmen 
journeying from North Bay and one stationary 
engineer from Kenora. From Toronto 17 
building conjstruction workers were trans- 
ported to North Bay, while from Sudbury one 
engineer proceeded to a point within the Sud- 
bury zone. The North Bay office was instru- 
mental in the transfer of one painter to 
Timmins and of one cook to Sudbury. In 
Manitoba during June 95 persons took advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 3 of whom travelled to 
provincial situations and 92 outside the prov- 
ince. All of these secured their certificates 
Winnipeg office. Provincially the 
movement was within the Winnipeg zone and 
included 2 mine workers and one bushman. 
The Port Arthur zone was the destination 
of the workers travelling outside the province, 
among whom were 86 bushmen, 5 mine 
workers and one boilermaker. Saskatchewan 
transfers at the reduced rate during June 
were of bushmen, 2 in number, who pro- 
ceeded to Port Arthur on certificates secured 
at Regina. Taking advantage of the reduced 
rate in Alberta during June 41 persons were 
transported to provincial employment. The 
movement was entirely from Edmonton to 
centres within the same zone and comprised 
the transfer of 10 building construction work- 
ers, 8 water transportation employees, 4 
waitresses, 4 cooks, 3 sawmill hands, 3 highway 
construction labourers, 2 fishermen, 2 parks 
employees, 2 chamber maids, one miner, one 
laundress and one chauffeur. In British 
Columbia during June the Vancouver office 
issued a transportation certificate to a miner 


bound for a point within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 479 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate during June, 
207 were conveyed by the Canadian National 
Railways, 224 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 47 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and one by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada during June, 1940 


The June report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
includes returns from 167 of the 202 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems of 
issuing such permits and of this number 158 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 9 
advised that no permits had been issued during 
the month of June while 35 municipalities had 
failed to report by July 10. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of June is $9,425,773. Revised 
values for the month of May include returns 
from 198 municipalities and aggregate $13,- 
809,696. Reports were received from 54 of the 
original 58 municipalities and show a value of 


TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES 


$7,231,786 for last month. The corresponding 
revised value for May includes all returns and 
is $10,085,971 while the June 1939 value was 
$7,849,970. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the first six months of 
the current year is $46,941,580. The value for 
the 58 municipalities for the same period is 
$34,249,110, while their corresponding value in 
1939 was $26,861,062. 

During the month of June new construction 
of all types amounted to 79 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new resi- 
dential construction was 44:6. 


? 
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Classification of Permits 





Additions,.Alterations, Repairs... <<... meseey sack ck. 
TEAC eMuIAh When eRe, eR ck. Sew 


A ciditions wALtera tions WRep Aine eet ehbretoswres 








TREE MELON: A Berea eke POEM oh RM phe 


Additions;Alterations, Repairsy.... 0... 6 do. os aloe 
CWonmmercial AEG Ss ceed «ahr. ae, eee Mt sake alte 


Addttions, Alterations, Repairs. . pos va. css wa. cme. 
MnGustrial. ¥. BAY Peon. 6 dees sclsaddarcece RL MIO: JR 


‘A dditions, Alterations, Repairs... . 222.5. uiann tQene 
Ome Buildings eee se the eee EOS ke eb tasted 





Provinces 
Canada Prince 
Edward Nova New Quebec 
Island Scotia Brunswick 

9,425,773 21, 660 148, 100 56, 843 2,109, 259 
7,419, 507 19,360 107,960 35,550 1, 650, 630 
1,926, 966 2,300 40,140 21,298 | . 458,629 
4,922,817 6, 210 120,740 50, 443 Pe2o. 00 
4,207,459 3,910 101,560 30,550 1,125,495 
715,358 2,300 19, 180 19, 893 198,042 
SISSON. OME. < AR. es et eee 240, 500 
BOOK QOL Nee he, «a a -dueyeaiellchs Ae agape «suc 0 ey 231,500 
TER ZG OLR oe Se es ae 9,000 
2,148,007 15,450 26, 620 6,400 416,985 
1.5772 O27 15, 450 6,400 5, 000 268,310 
SO SSO. |) A. PASE 20, 220 1, 400 148, 675 
TE AGORA OM. |b MOI oe ut Ot 8k 76, 720 
HO So) 57) Ua] AA ay ac ul 9,950 
REASON. uy MR OTe il eil! FON PI Ure ote 66, 770 
GE GOG, |'s..25. Sa aeedlin ile xt waa oa Si O17. 
visa 1a 0s SARIN MS oe 0h Be Ad A sk 15/375 
SOOO TAN. le cle ols a us CRAGIN Ie tere, Wile, an 36, 142 














Classification of Permits 








AllsRermitis!}) Sane teres code eee OO, Total Value 
UN Os C ONSERIICLION wam Antes be cde te orice t whee heals cosas tas 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs..............00cceece- 

SLESIC ential Fas clack w Abele . cma hee . See es 


Additions, Alterations, Repairss:.5).... 0... cencwhen a: 
Bstibutional mater se hades ete eirerk cs Sasiae. eae da? 


Additions, Alterations, Repairs.............0cecedeeees- 
Commercial anesthe wee tn ee erie Binal act 
Additions, Alterations; Repairs. .:...2.... 00.5... adendes 
Industrials nc ees cone mene ee ee he 


Additions, Alterations, Repairs..............ececeecces 
OthemBuildinge wae e. he oc acdc secs a tePhe ict SPM te: Becki 


Ontario 


4,451,387 
3,568,407 
882,980 
2,411,419 
2,116,558 
294, 861 
147,536 
55, 260 

92 276 
583, 493 
336,825 
246, 668 
1,303, 025 





Provinces (Con.) 


Manitoba 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Alberta 


OO a 


British 


Columbia 


—_—————— | | eee 


666,555 
359, 625 
206, 930 
344,305 
285, 025 
59, 280 
40, 000 
40, 000 


236,301 
159, 895 
76,406 


ee cy 


100, 000 


355, 967 


47, 847 


a ee 


ey 


ee ed 


CO es Ce ee 2 


ay 


-__:—0ws 8 lO 0 


1,379, 701 
1, 232,364 
147,337 
483,477 
434,359 
49,118 
41,350 
16,300 
25,050 
725,444 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926=100) 








Index of 
Value of 

Building 
Permits 


First 6 


months 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 


Materials 


First 6 
months 


Index of 
Value of 

Building 
Permits 


First 6 


months 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Buildin 
Materi 


ee | a ES | | —— | | | | 


Value of Building 
Permits Issued 
Year 
First 6 
June months 
1940...... 9,425,773 | 46,941,580 
£939), 00 7,849,970 | 26,861,062 
4938). .62. 6,577,474 | 25,852,569 
GRY GRAee 6,005,958 | 28,056,942 
R9GGe or 4,656,689 | 18,322,884 
1988F. 382 5,104,855 | 24,640,511 
1934...... 2,411,460 | 10,411,377 
19337... 23 3,589,204 | 10,315,899 





s Data not yet available. 


me whew 
WWWW&d , 
hm bo 00 09 > CO 


Value of Building 
Permits Issued 
Year 
First 6 
June months 
OG 2 vac 5,028,324 | 24,341,044 
1938S Aoe os 8,593,958 | 58,950,508 
1980. eee 17,943,154 | 85,413,985 
TPA: laren gh 27,816,592 {124,609,267 
1928...... 22,751,960 |102, 036,987 
19275. ies 18,363,239 | 80,842,719 
1926-72. 18,718,050 | 78,760,419 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN JUNE, 


1940, AND IN JUNE, 1939 


“*N.P.I."—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 











Cities 


Prince Edward Island— 
Wharlottetow.copuics sees sec revers 
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New Brunswick— 
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Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 


June, 
1940 


| — —  eeeeEeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeEeeEeeeeeeEesSE eee | 


21,650 


53, 105 
925 
No report 


15,425 
26,060 
15,358 


37,079 


16,450 
19,130 
77,534 
90,109 
21,904 


14,775 


173,505 


1,139,215 
204,013 
45,200 
144,500 
537,390 
63,965 


18, 100 
22,835 


28,536 
31,640 


Ontario—Conc. 
SANT His hey ety tras Dard ed wc 


Welland uh wide xcs >a cog: 


MOP KDW». ccna) arotavarsed arama 


*BEANGON =) ose. Tee eee es 
ls OMEACO gi dice ee tester 
SWinnipes teins sens 6 ahs ctdee cee 
Saskatchewan— 
MNTOOSE Jeans c clec croe sree ple cides 
*Regina.2) Ae eee ee oe ae 
See KALOON: Cotas deatataivissett aati 
Alberta— 
*OAlearyee tee ee ade aes 
*HamMoOntons sis eet re Ce ee ee 
‘Pethbridgo terse rrr is ee ac cree 
Medicine: Hatsiiek ies sak eee 
British Columbia— 
Kamloops ase cots reo ee 
Naraimohin. theese et ennet 
*New Westminster............... 
Prince Ruperves ret es ee ees 
*“Vancotrver: Wiser nieve st 284 tend 
North Vancouver..............-- 
“Victoria sc. ees eee ees 


Total 58 Municipalities........... 
Total 35 Municipalities........... 


19,870 
69.944 


7,300 
106,575 


7,950 
106,135 
496,700 


4,255 
37,786 
145,700 


305, 292 


7,231, 786 


6,406,010 


2,100 
67,605 
730, 100 


5,125 
§3 , 655 
60,590 


174,401 
143,175 


66, 225 
125 


7,849,970 
6,768, 655 


nnn ne ea EE Ena SDSS EISEN SSnne 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1940 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 
by the work of the Employment Service 
of Canada during the quarter April to June, 
1940, were more favourable than those re- 
ported during the corresponding quarter of 
1939, as there was an increase of 21 per cent 
in vacancies offered and of 16 per cent in 
placements effected in regular and casual em- 
ployment. This was chiefly owing to pro- 
nounced gains recorded in services and manu- 
facturing, augmented by others of smaller 
proportions in logging, transportation, trade, 
construction and maintenance and farming, the 
only group to show a reduction being mining, 
in which the loss was fairly small. All prov- 
inces, except Manitoba and British Columbia, 
registered more vacancies and placements than 
were listed in the corresponding quarter of 
last year, the highest gain being shown in 
Ontario. The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements of the Employment 
Service of Canada by industrial groups in the 
various provinces during the period April to 
June, 1940. 

From the chart on page 842 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June it will be 
seen that the trend of the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
showed little change during the first half of 
April from that of the preceding period, but 
followed a marked upward course until the 
middle of May. During the latter half of that 
month, however, the courses pursued were 
quite divergent, that of vacancies being 
decidedly upward, while that of placements 
remained almost stationary; a downward trend 
was then followed by both until the middle of 
June, very little change being registered by 
either during the latter half of that month. 
At the close of the period the level of 
' yacancies was somewhat higher and that of 


7050—7 


placements slightly lower than those recorded 
at the end of the corresponding quarter a 
year ago. During the period April to June, 
1940, there was a ratio of 57:7 vacancies and 
52-6 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 53-0 vacancies 
and 50-2 placements during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,569, of applications registered 2,720, and of 
placements effected 1,432, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,832 vacancies, 2,515 applica- 
tions and 1,264 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the same quarter of 
1939. 

During the three months April to June, 1940, 
the offices reported that they had made 112,939 
references of persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 108,779 placements, of which 
69,157 were in regular employment and 39,622 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 52,674 were of men and 16,483 of 
women. A comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1939 shows that 93,474 placements 
were then made, of which 55,023 were in 
regular employment and 38,451 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during the 
period under review were received from 
149,061 men and 57,657 women, a total of 
206,718, in contrast with the registration of 
186,080 during the same period of 1939. Em- 
ployers notified the Service during the quarter 
April to June, 1940, of 119,244 vacancies, of 
which 75,275 were for men and 43,969 for 
women, as compared with 98,546 opportunities 
for work offered during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of June, 
1940. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JULY, 1940 
Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 
July was reported by the Superintendents 
of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 
Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busily engaged in looking after growing crops, 
most of which were in excellent condition, 
with farm produce at the market very plenti- 
ful and good prices prevailing. Logging acti- 
vity consisted chiefly in the cutting of pulp- 
wood and pit props, while sawmills were work- 
ing overtime. Fishing, was fair. Coal mines 
in the New Glasgow area operated 5 and 6 
days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked from 4 to 6 days. Manu- 
facturing concerns, with few exceptions, were 
very busy and no idleness was reported by the 
iron and steel industry. Apart from projects 
undertaken by the National Defence Depart- 
ment, where many men found employment, no 
large building jobs were under way. A con- 
siderable amount of small work was being 
carried out, however, and skilled tradesmen 
were fairly well employed. Some highway 
construction also was in progress. Passenger 
and freight traffic by rail and bus was heavy, 
although tourist travel was somewhat slower. 
Reports on water transportation were not 
available, but all ports were busy and shipping 
of lumber was brisk along the Miramichi 
River. Trade kept up well, with collections 
fair. Numerous requests for household help 
were received by the Women’s Division and 
placements made. 

A fair demand existed for farm help in the 
province of Quebec. Wood cutting opera- 
tions were carried on at Chicoutimi on a 
very large scale and increasing activity was 
apparent at LaTuque, where more than 200 
men were engaged in river driving operations; 
10 sawmills were also operating night and day 
at Levis to supply the Lauzon shipyards. 
All manufacturing plants at Chicoutimi, Hull, 
LaTuque and Matane were working to capa- 
city; a large increase was reported in the 
sugar industry at Montreal and the iron and 
steel works there had increased their output. 
Factories in and near Quebec City also were 
busy, as were those in Sherbrooke, Thetford 
Mines and Three Rivers, and more than 1,000 
persons were employed in the shipyards at 
Levis. Building, likewise, throughout the 
prevince was more active. Dam construction 
also was progressing favourably and highway 
work was being carried on. Transportation 
was active and trade satisfactory. In the 
Women’s Division, however, there was much 
difficulty in securing experienced maids for 
household service. 

The call for experienced farm help con- 
tinued in Ontario with few men applying, 


consequently, a number of farmers had hired 
partly experienced boys for the summer 
months, offering $15 to $25 per month for 
this type of helper. In the Niagara district, 
where fruit picking was in progress, the situa- 
tion for casual fruit pickers by the day had 
been fairly well met, but in Essex County 
a heavy storm had caused thousands of 
dollars damage to standing crops and farm 
buildings. Logging was rather quiet, the chief 
call being for pulp cutters and peelers, the 
shortness of the pulp peeling season contribut- 
ing somewhat to the apparent lack of interest 
by applicants in this type of work. Sawmills, 
however, continued to operate steadily with 
full crews. There were no requests at all 
for miners, except at Timmins, where the 
demand was heavy. Nearly all manufacturing 
concerns continued to work steadily, with full 
staffs, those industries such as iron and steel 
and textile plants engaged in war contracts 
being particularly busy. At Kitchener, the 
Emergency War Training Program also was 
making good progress, with 72 students and 
refreshers attending, 10 placements already 
having been made in the metal industries from 
this group. Building construction in general 
was prospering and work on several airports, 
as well as other National Defence projects, 
had absorbed numerous men, the number of 
unemployed building tradesmen having been 
reduced to a lower level than for some time 
past. Highway construction also was acceler- 
ated and completion of contracts was ex- 
pected shortly; extra railway gangs, too, had 
been sent out. ‘Trade was brisk and real 
estate more active. With improved indus- 
trial conditions there was an increasing de- 
mand for experienced help for hotel and 
domestic service, but lack of suitable appli- 
cants proved a handicap; vacancies were also 
listed for factory help, but these workers were 
more easily supplied. 


Calls for farm help in the prairie provinces 
were increasing, as early cutting had com- 
menced, particularly in districts where exces- 
sive heat and grasshoppers were proving a 
menace. In Alberta hail storms had caused 
some damage, but on the whole heavy rains 
had done a great deal of good. Logging and 
mining were both quiet, although the latter 
industry showed a slight improvement over 
that of the corresponding period last year. 
Manufacturing industries also were running 
fairly well. All National Defence projects 
were progressing favourably and other build- 
ing construction was more active. Highway 
construction, both urban and rural, continued 
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and railway running trades and shops were 
busy. Retail and wholesale trade was aver- 
age. An increase was noted in requests for 
farm domestics, but these applicants were 
difficult to secure. There were also numerous 
calls for casual household help in the various 
cities and these were more readily obtained. 

Farm help in British Columbia was in 
demand, but experienced men were difficult to 
find. Fruit and vegetable canneries were 
opening and these afforded employment for 
a number of hands. While there had been 
some curtailment during the past two months 
in logging, improved shipping facilities for 
export lumber and the increase in domestic 
requirements, together with the need for sitka 
spruce for aeroplane manufacturing, had lately 
increased lumbering operations and prospects 
were promising for a record log scale for this 
year. Following the recent rains there was 
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also a further movement of men back to the 
camps. All sawmills were busy; several were 
running night shifts and in some cases wages 
had been raised 10 per cent. Final catches 
of fish at Prince Rupert were heavy and prices 
good; a satisfactory run of sockeye and cohoe 
was continuing and trollers also were doing 
well. Coal mining was slack, but indications 
were that base metals, as well as gold, were 
being produced in greater quantities. Con- 
struction too was active and nearly all com- 
petent building trades mechanics were 
fairly well employed. Great activity likewise 
prevailed at drydocks, shipyards and water- 
fronts and with the exception of requests for 
a few highly skilled workers, all labour require- 
ments were being met. Trade was good and 
the various Women’s Departments were busy, 
although difficulty was still found in filling 
orders for experienced cooks and cooks-general. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


7) eee British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1940, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


There was a further reduction in unemploy- 
ment between May 20 and June 17. Between 
these two dates the number of unemployed 
persons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain fell by 113,987. 

As compared with June 12, 1939, the number 
unemployed at June 17, 1940, in Great Britain 
was lower by 582,744. 

The industries showing the greatest reduc- 
tions, between May 20 and June 17, in the 
numbers unemployed included building and 
public works contracting, the distributive 
trades, coal mining, agriculture and _ horticul- 
ture, dock and harbour service, local govern- 
ment service, and the cotton industry. On the 
other hand, unemployment increased in the 
tailoring, dressmaking and millinery, and linen 
industries. 

Apart from a small increase in Northern 
Ireland there was a further reduction in the 
numbers registered as unemployed in every 
division. The decrease was greatest in the 
North-Western Division; there were also large 
decreases in the London, North-Eastern and 
Northern Divisions, in Scotland, and in Wales. 

The number of insured persons, aged 16-64, 
recorded as unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at June 17, 1940, represented 
5°2 per cent of the total number of insured 
persons, aged 16-64, at July, 1939, as com- 
pared with 6-1 at May 20, 1940; at June 12, 


1939, the percentage unemployed was 9-3. For 
persons within the general scheme the corres- 
ponding percentages were 5-3 at June 17, 1940, 
6:2 at May 20, 1940, and 9-6 at June 12, 1939. 
For persons within the agricultural scheme the 
percentages were 2:3, 3-4 and 4-3 respectively. 


United States 


Approximately 235,000 workers were added 
to the payrolls of non-agricultural industries 
between May and June raising the June em- 
ployment to the highest point reached this 
year, according to an official report issued on 
July 25 by Miss Frances Perkins, United States 
Secretary of Labor. With this increase the 
June total shows an increase of more than 
900,000 workers employed compared with the 
figures for June, 1939. All major sections of 
non-agricultural employment, with the ex- 
ception of mining, reported gains in employ- 
ment afforded. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the employment situ- 
ation in the United States to be as follows: 


One of the most significant features of the 
current report was the rise of about 50,000 in 
factory employment from May to June. 
Usually factory employment declines by about 
60,000 at this season of the year. Greater- 
than-seasonal or contraseasonal gains in many 
lines of manufacturing activity, particularly 
the war materials industries, offset the seasonal 
losses reported in automobiles, cotton goods, 
women’s clothing, and other industries show- 
ing declines. 
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In the war material industries, aircraft firms 
continued to expand operations, nearly twice 
“as many workers being employed as at this 
time last year, while engine, shipbuilding, and 
‘machine tool plants also reported further 
substantial gains. 

In addition to the gains in these industries, 
other factories stimulated directly or indirectly 
by Government on: war-time orders, took on 
additional employees. In the steel industry, 
more than 21,000 additional workers were 
‘hired in June. Firms manufacturing electrical 
machinery took on 3,000 more workers, woollen 
and worsted goods plants hired more than 
7,000 additional workers in June, and men’s 
clothing firms approximately 7,600. 

In other major fields of employment, 
approximately 61,000 more workers were em- 
_ ployed on public and private construction work 
in June than in the preceding month and about 
35,000 were added by utility and transportation 
companies. Retail and wholesale trade em- 
ployment increased by 34,000, and the financial, 
service and miscellaneous industries absorbed 
28,000 additional workers. Employment in the 
Federal, State, and local government service, 
including the armed forces of the United 
‘States, navy yards and arsenals, was about 
36,000 higher than in the preceding month. 
In the group of mining industries there was a 
net decline of about 7,000 workers, due to 
seasonal recessions in anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal mining. Metal mines, quarries, 
and crude petroleum producing firms reported 
gains over the month interval. 


Other factors contributing to the gain in 
factory employment from May to June were 
the seasonal gain of nearly 32,000 workers in 
the canning and preserving industry, reflecting 
the beginning of peak season activity, and less 
pronounced but substantial seasonal gains in 
the ice cream, beverage, tin can, and a number 
of the building materials industries. The 
most pronounced employment losses over the 
month interval were seasonal in character and 
included women’s clothing (19,000 workers), 
automobiles (13,300 workers), cotton goods 
(8,800 workers), fertilizers (7,500 workers), 
and dyeing and finishing textiles (4,900 work- 
ers). 

Employment in the private building industry 
showed a slight increase of 1-6 per cent from 
May to June, according to reports from 13,183 
contractors employing 144,656 workers. Weekly 
payrolls also increased 1°6 per cent. Com- 
pared with June, 1939, employment was 5-7 
per cent higher and payrolls 9:5 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. 


The June  levelling-off of employment 
follows the usual May to June pattern of pre- 
ceding years, with a comparable June gain of 
1-4 per cent occurring in 1939 and the average 
June increase over the previous 8-year period 
being 2 per cent. Employment continued to im- 
prove in six of the nine geographic divisions 
with recessions occurring in the Middle At- 
lantic, West South Central, and Pacific States. 
The largest gains were registered in the Hast 
North Central and Mountain States. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


“i HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council contains 
certain conditions marked “A” which are 
applicable to contracts for building and con- 
struction work, and certain other conditions 
‘marked “B” which apply in the case of con- 
‘tracts for the manufacture of various classes 
‘of Government supplies and equipment. 

On December -31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 


conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 


‘the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 


age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the pro- 
vincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
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it is required that they shall be paid rates of 
wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the Minimum Wages Scales of the 
respective provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935”, which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 

loyed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
orty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 19380 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by Federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

. The practice of the different departments of 
the Government before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 


contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what 
is the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours, on contracts for government sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in @ conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of. such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
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fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours. 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 


In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provin- 
ces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to 
the Pacific Coast). These contracts are sub- 
ject also to a working week of not more than 
forty-eight hours, provision being made that 
any necessary and authorized overtime work 
shall be paid for at a rate of not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate. 


Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council referred to in thes 
introduction to this article. 


As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear here- 
under :— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours ot 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
ke higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation.’ 


Construction of R. C. N. Administration 
Building, Sydney, NS. Name of contractors, 
Hall Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, July 8, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $44,42131 and unit prices. A fair 
wages. schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . $0 95 
Brick and hollow tile rai helpers (mnixing 

and tempering mortar).. SNIS'S. MOE 0 45 
Carpenterstand goinérsre fonts ost. Sonkerekas< 0 80 
Cement finishers... ; 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Operditors: 


Steam.. ROR SOR RES, OR 0 65 

lec. worrGaenw:. oI Ree. oleh: STS EEE 0 50 
Drivers... .. . ecorh aie Mite's, Kes ais Sai es 0 40 
Driver, horse ana. Care AG Lae pete Soe: 0 55 
Driven, teampand Waeolstas sales wale oe 0 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .- 0 70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Sing] eomaoublesdrilm nn + oat ilecy ermine ele 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Fireman, stationary... LOLS FT Rao 0 45 
Hoist operators-tower ae or peléd.) sin ine 0 50 
Ta bOUrets. vis CPN. oauis soteee ote carebdes @ 0 40 
Lathers (metal).. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers! 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck. 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers. . 0 60 
Paintersyana wlawierse: 6s ss cele) Me suck 0 60 
PIASURreIS kee > Na oe ety scikeeids hls eteRtee aX 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. 


Plumbers ee) etearnGiters.n 
Roofers, shingles (wood, 
Sheet metal workers.. . 
Structural steel workers.. 
Terrazzo layers.. .. . a 54 af 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers. = be titehmetan: 9 
Watchman... . 

Waxers and polishers! (floor). $ x 
Welders and burners on steel Grectionts 


euhestost. 
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Construction of wharf repairs at Lang Bay, per hour 
B.C. Name of contractor, W. Greenlees of Tile setters (ceramic).. 1 00 
Vv BiCy “Dateof' coneeet Jute 18 Tile setters’ Caten ail men ype i” 
ancouver, DW. e 9, 813 , help tradesmen).. 0 45 
1940. Amount of contract, approximately Watchman.. 0 35 
$3,436. A fair wages schedule was ineluded in Mera ae polishers (Boor). ; te Ngo “_ 
cal elaers an urners (on steei erection 
the contract as follows: Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.).. 0 70 
per hour 
Pile Driver Foreman.. .. .. .. $1 25 
Pile Driver Engineer.. . 1 123 
Pile Driver man.. .. . 1 00 Construction and placing of two submerged 
Boomman.. 1 00 b walk Gaal a NS. N 
Bed retinol poate 100 reakwaters at Sydney Harbour, NS. vame 
Firemant iiss aa 0.2: 0683 of contractor, Mr. Ralph M. Hall, Halifax, 
Labourer.. . 0 45 N.S. Date of contract, July 11, 1940. Amount 


Construction of Naval Ordnance Stores 
Buildings at H. M. C Dockyard, Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractors, Fundy Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, July 8, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$94,212 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile Pyere helpers (Gaaing 
and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Garpenters-and joiners. Jas ade eens sas 0 70 
Cement finishers—walls.. .. .. .. .. c+ oe oe 0 80 
HOOLS Hyg sceohahs HeEG sh << 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 
steam.. 0 65 


Cement and peta Es iy mixer Pip ca eye 
or electric.. 
Drivers.. - 
Driver, horse fe sel 
Driver, team and wagon. ‘s 
Electricians (inside ‘cigoriina). . ‘ 
Elevator constructors... - 
Elevator constructors’ kslnenes : 
Engineers ip ap tie steam, (single or aaehla 
drums).. 
(three or more vadrameys 
Engineers on steel Pieotiones te 
Hoist operators tower (gas. or oleae . 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Labourers.. : 
Lathers—metal.. 
Linoleum layers.. 
Motor truck drivers... : 
Motor truck driver and Sces 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers... YOK, (008), SRR enabonts « ocd 
Plasterers’ helpers ee and tempering 
material)....... WOPAEN s cresarlied 0 45 
Plumbers and Sboamn fithdrans 0 
Roofers, felt and crave! 
sition. . 
Roofers, saticat Hictalce 
Sheet metal workers... Spite. Morea «seals 
SHGHECUTTErS. SOME PBR . EPI Ay ras) tenchdtas 0 70 
Stonemasons... .. 1 00 
Stonemasons’ whi sees Caio au, pbapuetc ee 
mortar).. : ts 
Structural ateal workerais wet St 
SpovelMoperators (PaSs)ce 228 so4_campnlin ckawer 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. . 
Steam shovel firemen.. ae 
Séeamieshovelsoilers:.. jee ves « ae eee 
Terrazzo layers.. . é 
Terrazzo finishers are helpers. 
Tile setters (asphalt).. 
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of contract, approximately $67,820.60. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths? Relsert: L Pe | 0 45 
Boatman (rowboat).. .. .. o. . Ds. < PDs 0 40 
Compressor openbaar a or Bleek 0 50 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Drivers.. ; 0 40 
Driver, horse andl gare) 0 55 
Driver, team.. 4 reat. Sy 0 70 
Hoist Opera hare towers “peu or ‘ellis. ee AP 0 50 
Labourers.. Lgiths TORE 0 40 
Motor truck dave" F 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ay Apr er 1 45 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scri- 
bing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting ng, Siyher\ 0 50 
Watchmen. . ; 0 35 
Pile driver and Gorick fovernentt 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers. . 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men ieee petting 
and signalling).. : 0 55 
_ Pile driver and derrick Pim 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick IAhairbuelt ae 0 45 
per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 


Construction of a warehouse at Sydney, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Ralph M. 
Hall, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, May 
7, 1940. Amount of contract, approximately 
$42.418.30. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 

Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ pesos) 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile ana 0 95 
Brick and hollow tile age helpers verry aa 

and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Gampenters and: JOIMECTS: .. pence cele selot oe on 0 80 
Cement finishers.. .. .. «As 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘omeralens® 

Steam.. 


Gas. or elec.. : ‘ 
Compressor operators eee or alee.) 
Crane operators (gas. or elec.).. 
Drivers.. 

Driver, horse ahd aa. 

river, teamt and wagon... «.. {Mita 

Drill runners. 

Electricians. . pratt ts 

Engineers, storie sheara: 
Single or double drum.. 
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per hour 
Firethen, . stationary... ..+ «sL2uRoak ee 0 45 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.).. .. 2. .. ee 0 50 
ea, a BAe iL) 0 40 
RR ORE RS i) abate virrinich | c kag rele cate 0 60 
Motor truck driver... .. .. .. 2... 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. . 1 45 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. . 0 60 
PAPPOLEGTS.§ oi 7:''. 20 dah oh wh ae 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravelssrrssis. oc ns acces 0 45 
Pipelayers, solderers and caulkers.. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. .. YC 0 70 
Azactor operators, vey rer (coc peep 1s 0 50 
WV ECGRIAOD 5 00 ce teem: PAPEEaeh bate Mean? 0 35 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.).. 0 65 


Construction of a new office block at 


per hour 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 
Pel PAGER ED ) ai Mk of ong Py aed a@asll c 0 45 
MNICTIORL, sc n.4- cient i <teta dae ae 0 35 
Waxers and polishers (floor).. .. .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. 0 75 


Erection of a new Shaughnessey Hospital at 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, Arm- 
strong, Monteith Construction Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, June 20, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $719,700 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. .. .. $0 85 


H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 11, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $64,880 and unit prices. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows: 


per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... PN decir 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


1 00 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers—floors.. 0 60 

—walls.. Srna, Ott 0 80 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam... ,.. 7am, 0 65 

Gas. or elec... 0 50 
Diivers eins. Oue6 ee 2 ALES SOE Sa 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 85 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. an 0 65 

Three or more drums.. { : 0 75 
Engineers on steel construction... . 0 75 
Firemen, stationary., Se ae et 0 45 
Hoist operators-tower (gas. or elec.).. .. 0 50 
Labourers. . soils pANI Ute Bay ce eyekc 0 40 
Lathers. whetabin ..iacu te 0 60 
Linoleum layers.. . 0 55 
Marble setters... .. .. .. .. kee ee es lk 1 00 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 

to help tradesmen)... .. .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. .. .. .. See 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck... sy, itched 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. Ps Sais 6 0 60 
Painters and glaziers... .. a 0 60 
Plasterersuce cay, wee ae aIeerS ig’efell ore Mage Wet Se 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering : 

JT a aaa apne allel tly Aecateg 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . 4 "Led See 0 85 
Roofers, felt and gravel (patent): com- 

MOTION Soe. Listvie, wine ac SUEZ a, 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal.. .. .. ie 0 70 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 
Stonecutters.. .. 2... a A 0 70 
Stonemasons.... .. .. orsyh die: a bl. eh Cae ee 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 

ing mortar), Rix Sais 0 45 
Structural steel workers.. .. 0 75 
Steam shovel engineers. . 1 00 
Steam shovel. craneman,. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen... . 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Terrazzo layers.. SON ee ae 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers.. .. . 0 55 
Tile setters (asphalt)... A 0 70 
Tile setters (ceramic)... § 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. .. .. . 0 50 
Blackemithsy¢2. .J2.Lf 2ty 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 
Cement finishers.. oot RTEh CLE 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam ke. So weeree 0 90 
Gas. or elec... RRS RSE 0 60 
Compressor operators (gas. or - elec.).. 0 60 
Drivers... RP RPI AA 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 1 00 
Drill runners.. TAP Sgt) ks RT ee eee 0" 55 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. .. 0 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 1 00 
Elevator constructors.. oun, 1 04 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. 0 71 


Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. 
Engineers on steel construction.. .. 
Firemen, stationary o.: o.¢4.020Wee 8, Ae 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. .. 
Labourers.. Seda BA) wate 
Lathers (metal)... .. ..°%: 
Linoleum layers.. 
Meéchinistss(69) 4. 8. AYO ee 
Machinists’ helpers.. .. rie) 
Marble: setters Qi. S.5 oo TL ote cms 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 

help tradesmen).. .. 
Mastic floor: layers;. <<. «2. “5. <¢. “5. 4s. 40, (48 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers... .. .. 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. ; 
Mastic floor labourers.. .. .. .. .. 
Motor truck: driverssous , 08 fer 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. 
Ornamental iron workers... 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. 
PlastereraypTyays , OR eon) pitied & 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material Seine ce. mr, on RAD 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. . arntet aes 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. & 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. .. .. 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. .. .. 
Rodmen, reinforcing steel.. 
Steam shovel engineers... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. ee Aeon, Wee 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. .. .. ce ce oe 
Steam shovel-oilerss. .. 3: se). (7°09 
Shovel operators (gas.)..: 0... ss es ee ee ee 


ne 
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Sheet metal workers.. .. . 

Stonecutters.. .. .. . 

Stonemasons,’ Hoey yess sks op PR my 

Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
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Structural steel workers... een? Ee 1° 
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per hour 
Terrazzo lay erst... aoe aeee Aslan eters 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers. 0 60 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 1 123 
Tile setters (asphalt).. heme 0 75 
Tile setters’ tens alt men Wedeed to 
help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Watchman.. ‘ 0 45 
Waxers and polishers Gioork.., a ae 0 50 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) 0 75 
Welders and burners on steel construction.. 1 124 


Construction of an extension to No. 5 Wharf 
at H. M. C. Dockyard, Halifax, NS. Name 
of contractors, Standard Construction Co., 
Lid., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, May 
31, 1940. Amount of contract, approximately 
$64,938. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 60 
Asphalt rakers.. 0 55 
Asphalt tampers, eoothers And Pacers: 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . ys 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ heigeray 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 70 
Cement finishers. . Salas 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer eperabons: 
Steam,. 0 65 
Gas. or elec.. Ss 0 50 
Compressor onieratons Me or ‘pide ae 0 50 
per day 
*Divers.. HAG EN tee) gc 14 00 
iverson deraits tia... lates cas 5 00 
per hour 
Drivers... 0 40 
Driver, horse and. ore 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners... 6. 20. NY 0 50 
Electricians eside ewes ee 0 85 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. .. es 0 75 
Engineers, crane, (steam, gas., ‘eee ee 0 75 
Fireman, stationary... .. we 0 45 
Hoist porter: tower (gas, or elec. ‘yng 0 50 
Labourers.. .. . os 0 40 
Lathers (metal)... 0 60 
Linoleum layers.. 0 55 
Machinists. . 0 70 
Machinists’ Malone) 0 45 
Motor boat operators... 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and track: 1 45 
Painters and glaziers... RE RES 0 60 
Pipefitters (sutface—temp, wonky. Ke Met 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, Satine 
and signalling).. : 0 55 
Pile driver and derrick ere 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. sity, 0 85 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... 0 45 
Ws 0 i Sg Me EER PEs > A Ra 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
SOM UCCIAN er oC rete see Re ta ahs ce 0 45 
Pumpmen.. 0 50 
Riggers (general); esate 0 50 
Roofers (composition). Bids, Ab iene ila 0 50 
Roofers (felt and gravel: patent).. 0 45 


*Full day’s pay to be allowed whether employed full 
or part time. 
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per hour 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. 0 70 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, sexibing 
and by use of axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
fitting timber).. 0 

Tractor operators.. MW MOK vasitds & TKS 0 

Watchmen.. .. .. 0 35 

Welders and Ries eeiwiene.< or -.eleptriny:. 0 


Construction of an active treatment ward, 
residence and tunnel at Westminster Hospital, 
London, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 13, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $227,160 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers? helpers re 
and tempering mortar).. hate pour ae: 0 45 

lack=mithsy) phabastwe saw. wist, 6. . Poe 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. oe ee Terre ee 0 45 
Carpenters)and’ joimers.. ... ... ss ec. as a 0 75 
Cement finishers.. .. .. aie 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer epeeatiena 

Steam.. 0 65 

Gas. or elec., ‘ 0 50 
Compressor operator (eas. or. Klean 0 50 
Drivers.. ‘ 0 40 
Driver, horse aad yon 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Engineers, crane (cleus case or Hieleos\, 0 70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. .. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 
Hlevator constructors. . be 0 95 
Elevator constructors’ helpers... 0 63 
Fireman, stationary.. .. 0 45 
Hoist operators-tower re or selesone 0 50 
Insulation workers pore or melecaoa ii: 0 70 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Lathers (Cnetaly 0 70 
Lathers (wood).. , 0 65 
Linoleum layers). 3 Oates (eed reas ey eewoelad 0 55 
MECHINISES AA ais CeO ee eee icial een 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers.. 0 45 
Marble setters.. .. 0 90 


Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. .. .. 

Mastic floor layers.. 

Mastic floor rubbers and Given 

Mastic floor kettlemen.. 

Mastic floor labourers... 

Motor truck drivers.. ‘ 

Motor truck driver and tricky ae 

@rnamental iron workers... .. <1 iacssem). act 

Pemtersyand relaziersean.cse ie) - 

Painters (spray).. . 

Plasterers. . 
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Plasterers’ helpers Canes and tempering 
material).. 

Plumbers and Atcametienel 

Powdermen.. 


Roofers, felt and pe a 

Roofers, sheet metal.. AD RAE 
Rodmen, reinforced concrete.. .. .. .. ... 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. . 

Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. . 
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per hour 
Shovel qperators (Cens.)..) -. cath feiete bela 0 90 
Sheat metal workerss., 2... ...eeaee. ae 0 70 
Stonecuthersiaw:. oetiraawet etme Sere. eis 0 95 
Stonemasonse ese. ath. ode olen ber eee. g 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MPOTCAL ioc, c/o, cise cos pee cee tia Med TORER 0 45 
Siructural steel woOrkergs« ¢ 2s pis cue aes s ome 0 80 
Terrazzo layers . sid Viele, pieced + Bang. 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers .. .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Enlowsetters’ (Ceramic) \capsmeeeate et sto s aut ose 0 90 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 
help ‘trad esmelt))...ee.) to. bn. RO" eLeaeee 0 45 


NV OCHINGN : Wea i Oe, ie Oe eek, ee, 0 35 
Waxers and polishers (floor).. .. .. .. .. «. 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel erection .. .. 0 80 


Construction of a temporary office building 
No. 2, Wellington and Lyon Streets, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, A. Janin & Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, May 
10, 1940. Amount of contract, $369,000 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Asbestos insulation workers... .. .. .. «- «- $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. «. 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and. tempering, mortar). 25 |...) he ecis.. Tee 0 
@arpenters and. JOInerss. «a.m. ss oe eer ek es 0 85 
@ement finishers.) 454.4 1.c bow code. Reem eels 0 
Cement and concrete mixers operators: Steam 


PAB OTL CLCCs mets. toto ns) dle orenineiah od © eek eet 0 55 
ND TIVETS ¥c.csiey el BNO co tee ane, oO AR ES 0 45 
Drivers, horse and cart...: Gish es eee 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 
Firemen, stationary.. .. . 0 50 
TS DOULETS.. > aja) sous ie uaa ene Like Re cee 0 45 
Mathers Cmetal) ic Sic aa. cre too o ecto te ee g 0 70 
Binoleum, layers... mic. ieee «Pees eet 0 60 
Motor truck Warivena, ssa. hes et oie Mette 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. 1 45 
Ornamental ironworkers.. 0 60 
Painters (spray).. .. .. e 0 85 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. .. .. 0 70 
IBIASTCEOrSS cies ma wold ts wr A Sect bcs Sie eee 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

PNALCEIAL) nieees as, ices Wace Doh ee tite ote cue 0 50 
Phimbers and steamfitters.. .: ... 0c. & 0 95 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. . ve aa 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. . 0 85 
Sheet metal workers.. ates (tale 0 85 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. - 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. «. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. .. 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.../s. 0» 6s 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas).. .. .. ... 1 00 
Tile}setters (asphalt):.. °... Cet ea: ee 0 80 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

ETA CLESIMEN)) cay eicditn* Wisp scales’ bach ease Meee: 0 50 
Watchmen.. .. ad ow beeen ee 0 40 


Waxers and polishers (floor)y. Bh | SASS 0 50 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Development of Welland Aerodrome, Wel- 
land, Ont. Name of contractors, Scott- 
Jackson Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Date of contract, June 6, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $34,836. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 

per hour 


Blacksmiths... tee. aston. coca ace ate cee oe eOL OU 
Btacksmiths “helpers. usc) co ates oe ee 0 45 


Drivensawme st % 4a rete eee ee! seus tt seers 0 40 
Hrivereteam ‘andiwagonvet) «el taeda tee eel OL te 
Vis DOUNETS*. tc es tiie crac tire © ie. tee stoma tale tomas 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. pa exch sone’ 0 45 


Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. .. . 1 45 
Road grader operators: 
orse=d ra wnt acer. aycisbke Lek. Melk ae cians 0 
TncINGINGTCCL Mn aes sukcvemks membiccMisiee chek sre 0 
Gasolines, .vBiieRte sete de tote 0 
@ractorfoperatorsyie, 2. .wieeiRocd.s 0 
Watchmen... .. . 0 


Additional development of airport at Fort 
William, Ont. Name of contractors, Tomlin- 
son Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 6, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $33,152.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
NOW VETS sss de, oh cojan'icias nosoneke oi so oho & Belch wa cin eee. MESOMAO 
Driyer,, horse candixcart, esate « sakes 0 55 
Driver, team And, WAGON: oi acuwck e+ eon cee 0 75 
TADOULETS .yetejau (o Huis che ce Kajcn us wbhei) Kalua eee ee cathe 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. RL. Te 0 45 


Motor; truck driver and truck.. .. .. .. .«. 1 45 
Road grader operators: 
FLOTSCUEA Wiliclinsi. <cebucisuseh 11, eke) 1a 0 45 
knelud ing mteaAln cs cies ell ose ecu cee seni 0 80 
CG ASOPINE Ue Cie 20 ak acacia aeons, Sos uvoya Eee 0 50 
SEFAGLOL OPECEALOTS::...s+ do’ sir srorteede amaee Se 0 50 
Watchmen << 0.0 wsislnesomanspisicn htnenietaneee Arner 0 35 


Development of Moose Jaw Aerodrome, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Wm. C. Wells, Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, June 21, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$337,175. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 


SHAG ORcerSter me tn ers eee bein mettre $0 55 
Asphalt tamper, smoothers and spreaders.. 0 45 
Biiaekinan this Abeer ce eet ee tcinc es. cies crs me ame camer 0 65 
IACKSIMIbHs “NElpersinn cer cee oc ae obscene a ce gets 0 45 
Goenrenteinisherss am ste. estas bate ket oa male 0 60 
Concrete mixer operators (gas. or elec.).. .. 
Concrete mixer operators (steam).. .. 

LD TIVOTS NR IEe RSME ec suche gale | cave how 
Drivers Horse: andwcartes a. eesel ns ake 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 

ADOUTCrSeeh eee. ane 

IFO ORE LICKING TIVGR: met eee: cares c'o, kes acte mes 
Motor truck driver’ and truck... ....« .. .«< 
Road grader operators (gas).. .. . 
Road grader operators (horsedrawn). 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. .. 
Road roller operators (gas and steam).. 
Shovel operators (gas).. .. .. .. «. 
Steamyshovelkeneineers:. ic Ls locveces on < 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. . 

Steam shovel oilers.. .. se 

Tractor operators.: .. .. .. e. 
Wiatchmen se. WOES. 3. 


mI oT 


ooo@mowrmrocococoorcoccooceoo 
Ww a IoontorRroh Hes 
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Development of Currie Barracks Aerodrome 
at Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, 


Dutton Bros. & Co., Calgary, Alta. Date of 
contract, July 2, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$197,963. A fair wages schedule was _ in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. -» $60 
Asphalt tempers, mao ler ae ‘opeekderaic 0 50 
Blacksmiths.. .. . 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ Helsers.. foe ein. ener 0 50 
Cement finishers .. .. .. bit. ATEe! » 0 60 
Concrete mixer opetators ae). oss “acs ROS 0 55 
WDRIVENS «465 +s ave: ijeye Yo SNC Scars’ 0 45 
Drivers, horse ond Aken i dey sera dears 0 60 
Drivers, team and wagon.. .. .. ss se es ec 0 75 
Labourers.. .. .. #, kth aed BewtTe «WE but 0 45 
Motor truck tivenese kta) erate wety. vals 0 50 
Motor truck drivers and trucks.. .. .. .. .. 1 50 
Road grader operators (gas).. .. .. ss se es 0 60 
Road grader operators (horsedrawn).. .. .. 0 50 
Road grader operators (incl, team).. ae 0 80 
Road roller operator (gas. and steam).. .. 0 70 
Shovel) operators (gas) 0708. WW) .) G9 Gi 1 00 
Steam ‘shovel engineers ni ias-<d<pas) bie e “wilt ae 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. os os oc os ce 0 75 
Bitar siOVvel Hremen,. -..-<. 4. vert. es ok ce ee 0 60 
Steam shoveloilers29)) 099.00, SSN eo 5. 0 50 
Practor operations. ha hisiog).sew .olartartios 0 674 
PPP TOHIAORs . Kasiees: rAP es de heal Owain vackdv eels 0 40 


Development of aerodrome at Rivers, Man. 
Name of contractors, Nelson River Conetruc- 
tion Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
June 24, 1940. Amount of contract, $108,- 
389.20. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Mepbalt Takers:.':.".. (aah) eielered Sosy $0523 
Asphalt tampers, eget spreaders.. 0 40 
Drivers... 0 35 
Driver, horse | eae: Bey RN EAS 0 50 
Driver, team and wagebveert 0...) 6 2s. 0 65 
Labourers. . : 0 35 
Motor truck dcivene : 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and truck., ‘ 1 40 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. 0 40 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 70 
Road grader operators Aang 0 50 
Tractor operators... ; Be, 0 45 
Watchmen.. 0 30 


Additional development at aerodrome at 
Edmonton, Alta. Name of _ contractors, 
Bennett & White Construction Co., Litd., 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, July 4, 
1940. Amount of contract, $39,792.45. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


per hour 
Drivers fn, se +e AS PR aie SHS $045 
Driver, horse andl oartl. Be . WISI, TRS 0 60 
Driver. team “andrwagonvemes 1. cuit ek eee 0 75 
Labourers .. Roget. 0 45 
Motor truck Aevaie 0 50 
Motor truck driver and trusts 1 50 
Road grader operators: 
Elorse-dra wii a5: Je ieee. Nr ee 0 50 
Including teal... ssa sayctinocakienien take eet 0 80 
RFO8OUAB. SY 5 aks vince geintnn Ab a Ee. he oe 0 60 
amector operators... 2. ee ek an stun eae: 0 674 
PMR RARTNO NE a Sides aes.” uses Ace pe Sion gum oe arn | 0 40 


Development of aerodrome at Brantford, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Standard Paving 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
4, 1940. Amount of contract, $184,401.75. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con 
tract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. : é $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoother, " Bpfeaders.- 0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. .. Eis 0 60" 
Blacksmiths’ helierah aps wet a er 0 45: 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Concrete mixer operators (eas. or roleo: in 0 50 
Drivers.. 5 0 40 
Driver, team kre ey Rea ay eet 0 75 
Bahourers., ; Sree ise tats 0 40 
Motor truck davert Seed wen sik 0 45 
Motor truck driver and trueien 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. ‘ 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas. or steam). . 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. .. . 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 0 90 
Steam shovel enginees.. .. .. 2. 2. ce ce 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. 2. 0. 0. 0s 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. Ap 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. . ~, : 0 50 
Mractor, operatorsyiens age saree oe tse i 0 50 
Pv a tchinieri esis ilies spsscaonts cues aire ole 0 35 





Development of aerodrome at Dunnville, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Dufferin Baye 
& Crushed Stone Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 6, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $285,176. The preceding fair wages 
schedule wa salso included in this contract. 





Development of aerodrome at Salisbury, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Rayner Construc- 
tion, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 6, 1940. Amount of contract, $78,374. 


per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. ‘ $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers” 0 40 
Drivers. . 0 35 
Drivers, horse ane ey , 0 50 
Drivers, team and wagon.. .. .. 0 65 
Labourers.. : 0 35 
Motor truck Geivera!! 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and fviblert 5 1 40 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. 0 40: 
Road grader operators (incl, team).. 0 70: 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. 0 45: 
Tractor Operators. . 0 45. 
Watchmen.. 0 30 





Development of aerodrome at Goderich, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Sandy Contracting 
& Machine Works, Goderich, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 6, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$22,011.75. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
PAACRSTNIENS. LO Ih, SPE oy: et 
Disgmernithe’ helperss. ‘;. uv. ‘eee ee eee ae 0 45 
Drivers. ).~' 3: fcc P ie AM rCeEe con eet | One 
Driver, team and eacae tees 0 75 
Labourers: . Ents 0 40 
Motor truck as eG 2 0 45 
Motor truck driver and rae 1 45 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. 0 45; 
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per hour 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 80 
Road grader operators (gas.).. .. .. -- 0 50 
Tractor operators... .. .. .. 0 50 
Watchmen? s ie. daaaiet sires 0 35 


Development of Aerodrome at Pearce, Alta. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Fred Mannix, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, July 5, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $23,126.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
per hour 
Blacksmithss. ieee ges Gs $0. 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Drivers.. . x 0 40 
Driver, horse end a 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 70 
Labourers.. .. .. Clits aectte's 0 40 
Motor truck apgeell) 0 45 
Motor truck driver ‘and tw P 1 45 
Road grader operators (horse deeuten oe 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 75 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 55 
‘LTACLOT OPCLALOTS.. ss o0 «+ oc) p mBRtiG 0 50 
Watchmen, tee ete avd he 0 35 





Additional development of Airport at Leth- 
bridge, Alta. Name of contractors, General 
Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, July 5, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$6,700. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 





per hour 
Labourers. . 3 ‘ $0 40 
Road grader éperatons Guarse desea)” 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 75 
Road grader operators ig Dies Bhs 0 55 
Truck drivers.. ; 0 45 
Truck drivers and teks 1 45 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
Development of aerodrome at Granum, 


Alta. Name of contractors, Dutton Bros. & 
Co., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, July 
6, 1940. Amount of contract, $102,356.70. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, amovthers ‘anal spreader 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. . 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Tela 0 45 
Cement finishers.. 0 55 
Concrete mixer operators teas.) 0 50 
Drivers. . 0 40 
Driver, horse hn waite Orns 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 70 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck eee M 0 45 
Motor truck driver and irate 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 55 
Road grader operators (horse dine 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 75 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. . 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers.. . 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. . 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen.. : eee 0 35 
Road roller ENS Pees peck meals kfc ire 0 70 


Development of the aerodrome at St. 
Catharines, Ont. Name of contractors, Ontario 
Construction Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 6, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $22,322.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Blacksmiths... : $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 0 45 
Drivers.. i 0 40 
Drivers, horse and’ Bert, : 0 55 
Drivers, team and wagon.. .. .. .«. 0 75 
Labourers.. .. .. BIR) MIQFES MY 2 0 40 
Motor truck anivorss nerad F 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and truck Diba, MATOS, 1 45 
Road grader operators (horsedrawn) .. 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 80 
Road grader operators (gasoline)... .. .. 0 50 
URFACtOT.OPETators, «seein we meen clone el te ee oe 0 50 
Watchmens. cs 3. Vor scheme eee eee 0 35 


Development of aerodrome at Sandhurst, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Angus & Taylor 
Ltd., North Bay, Ont. Date of contract, July 
6, 1940. Amount of contract, $45,350. A fair 
wages schedule was included, in the contract 
as follows:— 


per hour 
Blacksnithssciec. |.) 1 $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ ae 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Drivers, horse ind sean. rea tetndtts 0 55 
Driversiteamwand, -wagonsy). WAG... ek 0 75 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck ad 0 45 
Motor truck driver and br tekee 1 45 
Road grader operators (horse ditwai kt 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 80 
Road grader operators sere 0 50 
Tractor operators... a tian 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Development of aerodrome at Kingston, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. McGinnis 
and O’Connor, Kingston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 6, 1940. Amount of contract, 


$273,376.65. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. 3 : $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, eroomabverna ald miionderan 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . LSU Latta eaean eects 0 65 
Blacksmiths‘ helpers... oo.) SPORT injok Ne obasre See 0 45 
Cement finishers... 0 70 
Concrete mixer operators anbiit or eld d 0 50 
Drivers.. : Phe byes. sth 0 40 
Driver, horse and aed 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Labourers.. ¢ 0 40 
Motor truck ayivertyc 0 45 
Motor truck driver and nek 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 50 
Road grader operators (horse Basen 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 80 
Road roller operators (gas. or steam).. 0 65 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. . 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. . 0 50 
Tractor operators... 0 50 
Wiatehbmen <i... se, as 0 35 
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Development of aerodrome at Macleod, 


Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. Fred Mannix, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, July 4, 
1940. Amount of contract, $199,863.50. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. synostbe ts |. ($0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers.. meal spreadarg: 0 45 
Blacksmiths... <q etter « etiline vcs 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Belcan. 7 ee : . 0 45 
Cement finishers. . ae atc putas 0 55 
Concrete mixer Pea (ee: esalhades it: 0 50 
Drivers:.! 24 SALTS EAS PME 8 5 ge 0 40 
Driver, horse gad cart, « EIT LIE) eo Va 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. .«. ale 0 70 
Labourers.. .. .. UMS R cali eial seuss Caieh: ais 0 40 
Motor truck drivene 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck... er A ors 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. SOUL sa 0 55 
Road grader operators (horse dawns”. 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. Sz 0 75 
Road .roller operators (gas. and steam). ee 0 70 
Shovel, operators s(gas:)<<.5s feeOne eS lee (ok 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers,. :- .. 0. 0. 3. ds 1 00 
Steam shovel cramemen.. .. .. .. .. 2. ce oe 0 75 
Steamshovel ifiramen... -;«.}.inihatsadvden ocerse 0 60 
Steam: Shovelpoilersu Faken. mor ee wad beer ces 0 50 
Pbractor ,Operavorsa.. woprapl « odiscn Seid ate 0 50 
yetchimen 5... cain: tnd. BAdeisteepra aiken s 0 35 





Development of aerodrome at Pendleton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 4, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$171,325.25. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. Haus: $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, antotherd ‘endl spreaderars 0 45 
(Blacksmiths, ee. Mes cieerot che ean. weet te 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Relpee OMe Tits eens 0 45 
Carpenters. . Aaah 0 70 
Cement finishers.. ‘ 0 60 
Concrete mixer operators ifeaaee 0 50 
IDTIVeES La sen, PAL IF aed, AMS writ 0 40 
Driver, horse anid cent. ¢ 40 0 55 
Driver, team: ‘and! wagons: 2. alesis. Je 0 75 
Tid Orrera Wal, Wik ie Us eh ewok, koas Rl 0 40 
Motor truck duivetes Ree. AS SEMEL te 0 45 
Motor truck driver and thick, Po TB AOE 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. Ap 0 50 
Road grader operators (horse drawn). 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. .. .. 0 80 
Road roller operators (gas. and steam). a 0 65 
Shovelcoperators! (gas. ATs Pat.. oa «ates 1 00 
wiSteam! shovel engineers). !cA st aie lis (Molo olen 1 00 
Steams shovel} cranemen #1)? o 10s bas. et ee 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 0 50 
Tractor operators.. . oes ae dees MEAT 0 50 
Watchmens. .. ..Peioie ad eile 0 35 


(2) Dredging 

Nore.—tThe labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading con- 
tain the General Fair Wages Clause providing 
for the observance of current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, 
and also empowers the Minister of Labour to 
deal with any dispute which may arise 
thereon. 


Letter Carriers’ 


Dredging work at.the Dockyard at Halifax, 
N.S. Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & 
Sons, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 12, 1940. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $45, 563.50. 

Dredging in the harbour at Esquimalt, B.C. 
Name of contractors, North Western Dredg- 
ing Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, July 11, 1940. Amount of contract 
approximately $9,115. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Intertor Fittings, etc. 


Nore—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


‘Metal Dating Stamps and 


Type Cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, ete, Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Uniforms.. Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Uniforms.. Barrington Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Uniforms.. Bates and Innes Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 
Uniforms.. Barrymore Cloth Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont, 
Uniforms.. J. E. Wiegand & Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Uniforms.. Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 
+. e» Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
oo ee eed, Spencer Lurner Co:, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
+e oo ee Hugh Carson Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter Carriers’ 
Letter Carriers’ 
Letter Carriers’ 
Letter Carriers’ 


Letter Carriers’ 


Letter Carriers’ 
Scales sr eaye ce, We. 


Mail Bagging.. .. Ltd., 


Satchels. 6 cesar Ltd., 


RoyaLt CANADIAN MountTep Po.ice 


-» Acme Glove Works, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

«eJay Wolfe, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

«+ ee o» Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

aed. oi. Lortie, Co., Lid: , 
Montreal, P.Q. 

-» Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

«ee vay. Wolie;, Ine:; 

Montreal, P. Q. 
.. The Drill Shirt & Neckwear 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Black Leather Mitts, Lined. Acme Glove Works, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

. Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont, 

.. The Werkman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

Chevrons and Arms Crowns William Scully Ltd., 

Montreal, P. Q. 


Brown Leather Gloves.. 
WypGaps. wh fe oop) sa 
Broadcloth.. .. .. 
Sam ee Equipments. 
Unlined Leather Mitts.. 
Fur Coats.. .. 


Broadcloth Overshirts.. 


Scarlet Serge Lining.. 


Brown Serge Jackets.. .. 
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.- The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 
Ltd., Fredericton, N. B. 

The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

.- Tetrault Shoe Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 


Riding Boots... .. .. .. 
POA JROMOC 6. sewulsiodts «. fen py 
Blue Beaver Cloth,. .. .. 
Black Ankle Boots,. . 


Undershirts & Drawers... .. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Danville, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
and School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
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of contract, May 4, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $695. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Thessalon, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
and School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, April 27, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $734. 








Construction and installation of steel 
shelving, metal racks, etc. in ordnance stores 
and gun wharf buildings at Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 9, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$15,954. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Harirax, N.S.—ELEctRIcAL CONTRACTORS AND 


EMPLOYERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF EEctricAL WORKERS, 
Loca 625. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those of the Industrial Standards Act schedule, 
as summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, July, 
1940, page 735 and October, 1938, page 1176. 


Kineston, Ontario.—Kineston Buitpine Con- 
TRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
Locau 249. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

union representative may visit the job. 
The union will give preference in supplying men 
to local contractors before outside contractors 
unless such outside contractors have an agree- 
ment with the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week, 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and six specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage rate for carpentérs: 85 cents: 
per hour (an increase of 5 cents per hour over 
the previous rate.) A lower rate may be fixed 
by the joint committee for any handicapped 
worker. No union member may undertake to 
supply either labour or material in competition 
with any member of the contractors’ association 
unless he is paid at $1.05 per hour. 

Disputes are to be settled by a joint com- 
mittee, and if necessary, a neutral] chairman,. 
the decision of this committee to be binding. 
No strike to occur before a dispute has been 
referred to this committee. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. ‘ 


Kincston, ONTARIO—CERTAIN MASTER PAINTERS. 
AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 114. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, 

Overtime: time and one half until midnight; 
double time after midnight and after 5 p.m. 
on Saturdays; double time for work on Sundays: 
and four specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rate: 75 cents per hour, spray 
painters 85 cents. 

When men are required to stay away from 
home on a job, they shall be furnished trans- 
portation to and from the job at the start and 
the finish, and the expense of their board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—GENERAL CoNTRACTORS SEC- 
TION OF THE BuiLpEerSs’ EXCHANGE AND 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
Toronto AND District Councit or Car- 
PENTERS AND MitiuMen, Unitep Broruer- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 17, 1940 
to March 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The business agent of the union to have access. 
to the job. 
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Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week. When two or three shifts worked 
on a job, the second or third shift to be paid 
for at time and one seventh. 

Overtime: time and one half. Work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and seven specified holidays, 
double time; except that for work in connection 
with the pouring of concrete on Saturdays, car- 
penters may work at straight time for the 
morning and double time thereafter. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 95 cents 
per hour commencing June 27, 1940. 

A joint arbitration committee to be formed, 
to meet on request and the decision of this 
committee to be final and binding. No stoppage 
of work until a dispute has been disposed of by 
this committee. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Toronto, ONvTARIO—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HLEC- 
TRICAL WorkKeERS, LocaL 358. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed and no 
union member to be permitted to work at elec- 
trical construction work for anyone who is 
not a party to this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week. Where two or three shifts are 
worked, 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 pm. to 
10 p.m. and between 8 a.m. and noon on Satur- 
days; all other overtime and work on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Wage rate for electricians: $1.10 per hour. 
Journeyman in charge of work where a number 
of journeymen are employed to be paid addi- 
tional remuneration. 

For work outside the city, transportation to 
be paid by the employer. 

One apprentice allowed to each employer, and 
in addition, one apprentice or unskilled person 
to three journeymen in a shop. 


Toronto, Ontario—SHeEt Meta, Con- 
TRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE BurLpErRS’ EXCHANGE 
AND CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
Sureet Mera, Workers’ INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Locat No. 30. 


The agreement which came into effect June 
1, 1937, and was summarized in the Lapnour 
GAZETTE, July, 1937, page 814, September, 1936, 
page 830, and July, 1935, page 692, was renewed 
from March 1, 1939 to February 29, 1940, with 
a reduction in wages from 974 to 924 cents. 
It was again renewed for the period March 1, 
1940 to February 28, 1941, with the understand- 
ing that a meeting be held August 26, to con- 
sider a wage increase, which, if agreed on, 
would take effect from September 1, 1940. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BUILDING 
WreckiInc Firms AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Hop Carriers, Bumpers AND COMMON 
Lapourers’ Union, Locar 756 (BuILDING 
WRECKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1940 
to April 1, 1941. 

This agreement is simliar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 856, and August, 
1938, page 942, with this exception: 

The wage rate is 474 cents per hour for 
labourers and 524 cents for barmen (increases 
of 24 cents per hour). 
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Hamitton, Onrario—THe Mason’ ANnpD 
GENERAL CoNnTRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE HAMIL- 
TON CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS’ AND PLASTERERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Locat No. 1 (BricKLayers 
AND Masons). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941. 


The employers recognize the union, and union 
members to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week, Where two or more shifts are used, 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work on the night 


shift. 


Overtime: time and one-half; work between 
5 p.m. Friday and 8 a.m. Monday. and all 
work on five specified holidays, double time. 


Wage rate for bricklayers and masons: $l 
per hour (an increase of 10 cents per hour). 

Disputes are to be referred to a joint arbi- 
tration board and if necessary to an independ- 
ent umpire, whose decision will be final. No 
cessation of work pending such decision. 


Lonpon, Ontarto—Mason  ConrTracrors 
AssccraTIon, Master Masons AND THE BrIcxK- 
LAYERS, Masons’ AND Puasterers’ INTER- 
NATIONAL UNIon, Locat No. 5 (BriICKLAYERS 
AND Masons). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Laspour 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 856, except that 
in addition to employing only members of the 
international union, employers agree to give 
local members the first preference. 

The wage rate is unchanged at $1 per hour, 
with a 44 hour week. 


WINpsor, OnrARIO— GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE Essex County Bumpers’ AND 
ConTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, Locar 494. 


The agreement, in effect from April 29, 1938 
to March 31, 1939, and which was to continue 
in effect from year to year, was similar to the 
agreement summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1937, page 815. A dispute in 1939 was sub- 
mitted to an arbitrator (Judge Coughlin) whose 
decision was that the wage rate be reduced from 
$1 to 95 cents per hour. The 1938 agreement 
with the 95 cent per hour wage rate continues 
in effect to March 31, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Regular 
hours are 40 per week. 


WInpsor, ONntTARIO—Mastrr PLUMBERS OF 
WINpsoR AND Unitep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, Locau 552. 


Agreement which came into effect March 1, 
1939, continues to March 1, 1941, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Only union members to be employed, and 
union members will work only for members of 
the Master Plumbers’ Association 


Hours: 8 per day, Mondays to Fridays, a 40 
hour week. In case of shift work, second shift 
to begin at end. of regular working day and 
be paid at 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours work. 


Overtime: time and one-half till midnight 
and on Saturdays between noon and 5 p.m.; all 
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overtime after midnight and after 5 p.m. Satur- 
days, and al] work on Sundays and six specified 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1 per hour. : 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid, and travelling time. 

One labourer only allowed to each branch of 
the trade on any job, but where more than three 
journeymen plumbers or three journeymen steam- 

tters are employed, then one additional labourer 
may be allowed to each additional three 
journeymen plumbers or three journeymen steam- 
fitters. One apprentice to be in each shop 
before labourers are hired. 

A joint conference board to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. 


RecinA, SASKATCHEWAN.—REGINA MASTER 
PLUMBING, HEATING AND SANITARY ENGIN- 
EERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
Loca 179. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940, 
until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 857, with this 
exception: 

Minimum wage rate: the rate continues at 
90 cents per hour until August 1, when it was 
to become 95 cents, and on November 1, is to 
be further increased to $1 per hour. 


CaLcary, ALBERTA—CALGARY GENERAL CON- 

TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE BricxK- 
LAYERS’, Masons’ AND PLASTERERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Locan No. 1 (Bricx- 
LAYERS AND Masons). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 2, 1940 
to July 1, 1941. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: from 5. p.m. to midnight, Monday 
to Friday, and from noon to 5 p.m. Saturdays, 
time and one half; all other overtime and work 
on Sundays and three specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate for bricklayers and 
masons: $1.20 per hour (an increase of 10 cents 
per hour over the previous rate); foremen 10 
cents per hour extra. 

For work out of town, railway fare and 
travelling time to be paid by the employer. 


Cau@aRy, ALBERTA.——CALGARY GENERAL CoN- 
TRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Locau 1779, 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1940 
to March 31, 1941. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
four specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour (an increase of 10 cents per hour), 
with the proviso “that the wage rate shall be 
open to revision on every occasion when it can 
be shown that the cost of living has increased 
to the extent of five per cent over that which 


prevailed at the time this agreement was signed 
or since the previous revision”. Foremen to 
be paid at least 10 cents per hour over the 
journeymen’s rate. 

In case of any dispute, it will be referred to 
a joint committee. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—-EDMONTON GENERAL 
Contractors ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Loca 1325, AND THE AMALGAMATED BuILD- 
ING WorKERS OF CANADA, EDMONTON UNIT, 

ENO. 2: 


Agreements to be in effect from April 1, 
1940 to March 31, 1941. Negotiations for new 
agreements to take place during January, 1941, 
if notice of change given by either party. 

These agreements are similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 857. The wage 
rate is 90 cents per hour, with a 44 hour week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—-EDMONTON PLASTERING 
ContTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE OPERA- 
TIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS, — 
Locau 372. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941. The parties to meet during 
January to negotiate a new agreement. 

This agreement is similar to the one which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, Decem- 
ber, 1938, page 1411, with this exception: 

The minimum wage rate for plasterers is 
$1.05 per hour (an increase of 5 cents per hour). 
Hours are unchanged at 44 per week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—EDMONTON Society OF 
Domestic SANITARY AND HEATING ENGIN- 
EERS, INC. AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 
488. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lagour 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 857, with the ex- 
ception that in addition to each shop being 
allowed one plumber’s apprentice, an additional 
apprentice is now allowed for each four ad- 
ditional journeymen employed. 

The minimum wage rate for journeymen 
rts ool at $1.05 per hour, with a 44 hour 
week. 


Construction: Canal Harbour and Waterway 


VANCOUVER AND VicTorIA, B.C—ScHEDULE OF 
WacEs AND TRADE RULES FOR THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Locats 2404 (VANcouvER) AND 2415 (Vic- 
TORIA) (Pite Drivers, Brince, Dock AND 
WuarFr BUvILDERS). 


These schedules came into effect April 1, 
1937, and were amended May 22, 1940, to pro- 
vide special conditions for tide and extra- 
ordinary traffic conditions. They have been 
accepted by letter by the contractors’ asso- 
ciation in Vancouver and verbally accepted by 
certain Victoria, contractors. 
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Only union members to be employed, including 
foremen. The business agent to be allowed 
to visit the job. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week. Regular hours to be worked 
between 6 a.m. and 6 pm. Two or more shifts 
may be employed at the regular scale, but 73 
hours to constitute a day’s work, with pay for 
8 hours. 

Overtime: any time worked over 8 hours 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. to be paid at time 
and one-half for first two hours and double 
time thereafter; all time worked after 6 p.m. 
and before 6 a.m. to be paid at double time. 
When three or more consecutive tide or traffic 
shifts are worked, all work outside the regular 
hours of 6 am. to 6 p.m. to be paid at the 
rate of 6 hours’ work for 8 hours’ pay. All 
work on seven specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for pile drivers: foremen $1.25 per 
‘hour, $10 per day; crew, bridgemen and wharf- 
carpenters $1 per hour, $8 per day. 

Any union member ordered to report to work 
and not put to work, to be paid for at least 
two hours’ time “except when the elements of 
nature prohibit the work from going on.” 

On all outside jobs which do not last one 
month, travelling time to and from job to be 
allowed in addition to transportation and board. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontreaL, P.Q—STEAMSHIP AND STEVEDORING 
CoMPANIES (OcEAN NAVIGATION) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S  ASSO- 
CIATION, LocaL 375. 


Agreement reached following report of Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1940, page 426, and 
this issue, page 763). Agreement to be in effect 
from April 24, 1940, to December 31, 1940, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Preference of work to be given to members 
of this local union. The longshoremen to have 
the right to appoint representative on the 
wharves to be elected at a general meeting of 
the longshoremen. 


Hours: the starting times for work are 
stipulated, and the parties agree that steps be 
taken to ensure that the average number of 
hours per week of the workers shall not 
exceed 48. 


Overtime: for work during meal hours and 
thereafter until relieved, and for all work on 
Sundays and two holidays, double time. 

The basic rates of pay are unchanged, but 
a war bonus of 8 cents per hour is added. 
Accordingly the longshoremen receive: 85 cents 
per hour for work between 7 a.m. and 12 noon 
and between 1 p.m. and 6 p.m., 95 cents per hour 
for work between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m., and $1.05 
between midnight and 5 am.; 15 cents per 
hour extra to be paid for working on nitrate, 
bulk sulphur, bulk ore, potash, full cargoes of 
china clay and fertilizer, shifting bunker coal, 
handling cargo in refrigerators which is to be 
transported at 32° F. or lower, and also for 
grain trimming and bagging and for work per- 
formed in open ’tween deck where there is 


grain running in a hatch connected with the said 
open deck (this not to apply to men working 
other cargo in the lower hold). 

For grain trimming and bagging, the running 
of the grain in the pipes to be stopped while 
men go down in the hold to work, two men to 
stand on deck during that time, if necessary. 

The employers and the union each agree to 
post a bond of $2,000 to be held in trust for 
payment of any judgments or orders of any 
court of the province of Quebec, in favour of 
the other party, until the termination of this 
agreement. 

Provision is made for the payment of mini- 
mum amounts to longshoremen called up at 
certain hours if they are not put to work 
immediately. The numbers of men for regular 
gangs are specified. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to a joint arbitra- 
tion committee whose decision will be final. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements, amendments and 
repeal of agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article:— 


Women’s Cloak and Suit Manufacturing 
Industry, Province of Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Building Trades, Three 
ment). 

Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe. 

Retail Stores, Quebec (amendment), 

Grocers, Butchers and Other Retail Stores, 
Coaticook. 

Grocers and Butchers, Sherbrooke (amend- 
ment). 

Civic Employees (Outside Services), Quebec. 

Civic Employees (Permanent Employees), 
Quebec. 

Police Department Employees, Quebec. 

Fire Department Employees, Quebec. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Joliette, (repeal). 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 


Rivers, (amend- 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 


Painters, Toronto (cancellation). 
Carpenters, Belleville. 

Filling Stations, Toronto. 

‘Barbers, Sudbury and Copper Cliff. 
Barbers, Port Arthur and Fort William. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Painters, Regina (cancellation). 
Carpenters, Swift Current. 

Taxi Industry, North Battleford. 
Beauty Culture, Regina. 

Beauty Culture, North Battleford. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings under the Act 


T HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May, 1938, issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
page 503. Amendments to the Act are noted 
in the Lasour Gazerrz, June, 1939, page 576. 
Agreements and regulations under the “Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under the 
original Act, “The Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, 1934,” continue in effect 
for the period for which they were made or 
have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” and 
that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, and making 
the provisions of the agreement obligatory 
from the date of publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, or its 
provisions may be made retroactive for a 
period not exceeding four months. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked at 
any time by the Lieutenant-Governor in 


Council and such amendment or revocation ° 


must be published in the Quebec Official 
Gazetie. Unless otherwise stipulated, these 
agreements do not apply to provincial gov- 
ernment departments or services or to work 
done by a third party for the provincial 
government under a contract providing for a 
scale of minimum wages. A joint committee 
must be formed by the parties to an agree- 
ment made obligatory under this Act and 
the Minister may add to such committee 


representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, the 
committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope of 
the agreement in cities and towns of 5,000 
or more and such by-laws must be approved 
by Order in Council and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act were summarized in the Lazour Gazerre 
from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act were noted 
in the issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act are noted in the issue 
beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of six new agreements, the 
correction of one agreement, the amendment 
of four other agreements and the repeal of 
one agreement, all of which are noted below. 
Requests for the extension of new agree- 
ments were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, as follows: an agreement affecting 
Jongshoremen (ocean and inland navigation) 
at Sorel and an agreement for civic employ- 
ees of St. Joseph d’Alma, in the issue of July 
6; an agreement for taxi drivers at Montreal, 
in the issue of July 13; an agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Three Rivers, in 
the issue of July 27. In addition, Orders in 
Council were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette during July approving the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of two joint committees and 
others approving the levying of assessments 
by eight joint committees, as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WoMEN’s CLOAK AND Surr MANUFACTURING 
INpustry, PRoviINce or Quesec.—An Order in 
Council, approved July 5, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, July 13, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazerte, October, 1937, page 1157, 
and May, 1940, page 496) by extending the 
period of the agreement to June 30, 1942. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Burpina Trapes, Tourer Rivers—An Order 
in Council, approved June 25, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 13, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these 
trades (Lapour Gazurte, May, 1940, page 497 
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and June, page 609) by adding another elec- 
trical contractor to the parties to the agree- 
ment, 


Bumping Traves, Sr. HyacinrHe—An 
Order in Council, approved July 12, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 20, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between Le Syndicat patronal catholique et 
national de Ja construction de St.-Hyacinthe 
(The employers’ national Catholic union of 
the construction industry of St. Hyacinthe) 
and Le Syndicat catholique et national des 
ouvriers de la construction de St.-Hyacinthe 
(the national Catholic union of construction 
workers of St. Hyacinthe). 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
July 20, 1940 to April 30, 1942, and for another 
year if no notice of change given by either 
party. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
counties of St. Hyacinthe, Bagot and Rouville, 
and is divided into two zones: zone I, the city 
of St. Hyacinthe and the municipalities of La 
Providence, St. Joseph, St. Antoine, parish of 
Notre Dame, north and south shore, and 
parish of St. Hy acinthe-le-Confesseur, north and 
south shore; zone II, the rest of the territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Horse drivers 
and employees of the trucking transport and 
towing industry may work on a weekly basis 
of 54 hours. 


Minimum hourly wage rates 


Zone I Zone II 

Bricklayers-plasterers : 
Contractors (personal services).. .. .. 70 .60 
SF OUMEVINCI: oiegles: 16 isleetvasmeetion sais 65 .55 
Masons and stone cutters (on fields): 
Contractors (personal services)... .. .. 70 .60 


JOUINCVINICN. Wes, ot. cS. Sika d 65 55 
Carpenters-joiners (construction) : 

Contractors (personal services).. .... F59 45 

JOUIMEYMNEN Hes) ALL: oie} «bated Sei hoes .50 40 

SAU OT Me Mauss aw clabee® kcpacee casaeiovh ao He 45 35 
Painters, paper hangers and glaziers: 

Contractors (personal services).. .. .. .55 45 

Journeyimentys, Ae? J2a. COROT. 50 40 

Wehitewaslersiiis tara aby adic ie Lee 500 225 
Commercial letterers: 

Contractors (personal services)... .. .. .70 .60 

TOUCNCVIVCI oe en, Mee ats Real es ets, Tere .69 .50 
Floor sanders: 

Contractors (personal services).. .. .. D5) 45 

APeibneveanpon sales NOR Cm SANE. OG Se 40 .30 
Electricians : 

Contractors (personal services).. .. .. .65 700 

JOULNEVIICI Saeye ., Aacils ci yous Sats sadetateys .45 35 
Construction, maintenance and _ repair 

men on electrical and phone lines: 

By the: Monthy. 2... $100.00 $100.90 

Byithethourvinn! 2h. ase: .50 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters: 

Contractors (personal gservices).. .. .. 65 .D0 

JOUTHeCY MEN... se «ee ee Se ees 45 35 
Tinsmith-roofers (composition): 

Contractors (persona! services).. .. .. 60 50 

Journeyanen .: Ue Me aE AGF ena, ors .40 .30 
Cementarmsnerss ss . ae ess se 50 40 
Lathers (wood and metal).. .. .. .. -45 ~35 
Labourers (non-qualified workmen).. .. 30 .25 
Hod earriers.. .. . 40 30 


Brick, mortar, terra cotta and stone 
DIOCKSNGATHICES. tics loceeeaeias ee 6. -40 .30 
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Zonel Zone II 


Mixer( operators ?.tis! ssfid-) -isersa lies 40 30 
Steam, gasoline or electric shovel oper- 

OLOTS nc neers ame ee eke. eae ate. Ys -50 45 
Caulkers and joint pointers.. .. .. .. 65 55 
Marbletsetterscc tere cla Taatatien perl «8 60 50 
Mortar or celanite mixers... .. .. .. .. 40 30 
Dritler?23M eG, ie S29. 40 .30 
Structural iron workers: 

HORCCUORS tein. ee- ahh taten stem “Soke: #atascwy tye) Tee 83 .83 

INGE Wribhits teen” Ge ene o's 4ele wee oe be 83 .83 
The, SOtters ren sme enc ahklse Prete get e 60 50 
"ParraZZO MAVERS Am ve Sk Oe ae fis .69 50 
Compressor ‘operators.:.. 2. 32 3.) 4. 40 .30 
Truck driver (construction).. .. .. .. 40 .30 
One horse, no driver (construction)... aS 318) 
Two horses, no driver (construction).. .30 e25 
Horse drivers (construction).. .30 25 
Chauffeurs (construction)... .. .. .. .. .40 30 
Stationary and portable enginemen.. 45 30 
Erectors of screens (wood or metal), 

sashes, windows, steel partitions.. 45 39 
Weatherstrippersi Wi. een Ls .. Wan se 45 .35 
Blacksmiths (construction)... .. .. .. 45 .35 
@ranevoperabors. Sarees st bee tivleries 50 40 
Sprinklepafittersamyiin (een. Sijeuise, cee .85 .85 
Cellar digging: 

IVESTiGe ey eee ce) enna GIRS sake oe AS 25 
Manawith, Oneshorse ae sien) sebis eet es 50 40 
Man. with two, horsesy ve us wcicues olen ove 65 .50 


Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 
Journeymen who are handicapped may be paid 
5 cents per hour less than the regular rate, but 
not more than one man in ten may be paid at 
such lower rate. 


One apprentice allowed to each five journey- 
men or fraction thereof. Apprentices to be 
paid 15 cents per hour during first year, 20 
cents during second year, 30 cents in zone I 
and 25 cents in zone II during third year; 35 
cents in zone I and 30 cents in zone II during 
fourth year. The working year for the pur- 
poses of apprenticeship to be at least 10 
months out of 12. 


Maintenance men to be paid in zone I at 
least $18 per week of 55 hours if tradesmen 
and $15 for labourers; in zone II $15 for trades- 
men and $12 for labourers. The employer may 
deduct $2 per month for room if maintenance 
employee lodges in the establishment and 20 
cents per meal if boarded in the establishment. 


Trade 


Rerair Stores, Quesec—An Order in 
Council, approved July 12, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, July 20, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these 
establishments (Lasour Gazertn, January, 1939, 
page 96, March, page 336, July, page 729, 
October, page 1067, January, 1940, page 69, 
and April, page 391), by extending the period 
of the agreement to September 1, 1940. 


Grocers, BurcHers AND OrHeER RETAIL 
Srorrs, Coaticook—An Order in Council 
approved June 28, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 6, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between 
L’Association patronale des négociants de 
Coaticook (the employers’ association of busi- 
ness men of Coaticook) and Le Syndicat 
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catholique et national des employés de 
magasins de Coaticook (the national catholic 
union of store employees of Coaticook). 

Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 1940, 
to July 5, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 57 per week for men, 54 per week for 
women, to be worked between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Monday to Friday and between 8 am. and 
10 p.m. on Saturday, provided that establish- 
ments may be kept open till 7 p.m. Monday to 
Friday inclusive, if this extra hour is paid for. 
In drug stores and soda fountain stores, how- 
ever, hours may be 80 per week. No work on 
Sundays or eleven holidays. No deduction from 
weekly wages to be made for such holidays. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Wages per week: one quarter of employees 
to be paid at least $18, a further quarter $15, 
a third quarter at least $12 and the others at 
least $8. Extra employees to be paid 25 cents 
per hour. Delivery employees with bicycle to 
be paid at least $6 per week of 57 hours or 
123 cents per hour if employed less than 9 
consecutive hours. Office employees to be paid 
15 cents per hour during first six months and 
20 cents after six months. 

Vacation: after one year’s service, employees 
to be entitled to one week’s vacation each year, 
without pay. 


Grocers AND ButcHers, SHERBROOKE.—An 
Order in Council, approved June 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
July 6, amends the previous Order in Council 
(Lasour Gazerts, July, 1940, page 734) by 
changing the words “one week of vacation 
with pay” to “one week of vacation”. 


Service: Public Administration 


Crvic EmpLoyeres (OvtTSIDE SERVICES), QUE- 
BEC.—An Order in Council, approved July 12, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
July 20, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between the City of Quebec and 
Le Syndicat des Employés des Services exteri- 
eurs de la Cité de Québec, inc, (the union of 
employees of outside services of the city of 
Quebec, inc.) and L’Union des Employés 
municipaux de l’exterieur, inc. (the union of 
outside municipal employees, inc.). The 
Orders in Council to be in effect from July 20, 
1940, to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, to be worked between 7 a.m. 
and 6 pm. No work on Sundays or religious 
holidays except in emergency. No work on 


St. Jean Baptiste Day, Dominion Day and 
Labour Day, but these days to be paid for. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work over 
8 hours and up to 16 hours; thereafter and all 
nae on Sundays and religious holidays, double 
ime. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: Asphalt manu- 
facturing machine—chief mechanic, 70 cents; 
mechanic and stationary firemen (boilers), 55 
cents; weighers, mixers, workers on tubes, 
workers on “alivettes”, 50 cents; others, 45 
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cents; watchmen, 40 cents; assistant checker, 
per week; foreman watchman, $27 per 
week; clerk, $23 per week. Laying of asphalt— 
rollers and shift leaders, 65 cents; rakers, 60 
cents; rakers’ substitutes, 55 cents; surface men 
rammers, 50 cents; others, 45 cents; watchmen, 
30 cents. Municipal shop (garage)—machinists, 
mechanics, painters, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, 
oxygen welders, electricians, plumbers, tinsmiths, 
stationary enginemen, 55 cents; mechanics’ 
helpers, 45 cents. Municipal buildings—brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, 75 cents; carpen- 
ters, joint pointers, cement finishers, electricians 
and plumbers, 55 cents; painters and caulkers, 
50 ~—s cents. Aqueduct — stationary engine- 
men, enginemen-mixers, enginemen-compressors, 
plumbers, 55 cents; linemen, 50 cents; truck 
chauffeurs, 45 cents. Roads department— 
stationary enginemen, enginemen-compressors, 
enginemen-mixers, carpenters, joiners, cement 
finishers, 55 cents; chauffeurs on “gnogos”, on 
loaders, on blowers, on sprinkler trucks, 55 
cents; chauffeurs on snow ploughs, 50 cents; 
chauffeurs on trucks, 45 cents; ticket distri- 
butors, 45 cents. Electricity department— 
electricians and cablemen, 55 cents. Rubbish 
department—those picking up rubbish, including 
truck drivers, carters or chauffeurs, performing 
the work required, $22 per week. Watchmen— 
$3 per day or per night. Stablemen, $22 per 
week; workers on public scales (for all work 
required, at any time), $23; bridge operators 
(for navigation season); $28; firemen (furnaces) 
at city hall, $24.50. Parks—gardeners, 50 cents; 
labourers and carters, firemen, 45 cents. 
“Palais Montcalm’—employees (for work re- 
quired), $21; maintenance men, $18. Snow 
removal and all other departments—labourers 
and carters, 45 cents; store keepers, $25 per 
week. 
Any disputes are to be referred to an 
arbitrator agreed upon by the parties or to a 
joint arbitration committee. 


Civic EMPLOYEES (PERMANENT EMPLOYEES), 
Qursec—An Order in Council, approved 
July 12, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 20, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between the city of Quebec 
and Le Syndicat professionel des fonctionnaires 
municipaux de Québec, inc. (the professional 
union of municipal employees of Quebec, inc.). 
The Order in Council to be in effect from 
July 20, 1940 to May 1, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except between June 
15 and September 15, during which period 
hours to be from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; one hour and 
a half allowed for lunch period, Saturday 
hours from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Overtime: no overtime to be paid except for 
special cases which shall be studied by the 
joint committee. 

Wages: the statutory increases of $50, $75 
or $100 established in this agreement are to be 
granted automatically each year until the 
maximum for the position is reached, except 
when otherwise decided by the committee of 
competency. A schedule of annual salaries is 
given, showing the minimum, the annual in- 
creases and: the maximum for each class. The 
annual minimum for a few of these are: clerk 
grade 3 (lowest salary bracket) $900; labourers, 
watchmen, etc., $1,000; clerk grade 2, aqueduct. 
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operators, $1,200; instrument men $1,400; clerk 
grade 1 and accountants $1,500; chief electrician 
$1,700; superintendent of aqueduct, superin- 
tendent of alarm telegraph, graduate sanitary 
chief-inspector, $1,800; pay master $2,000; 
superintendents of public works for wards 
$2,200 and $2,500; surveyor, architect, assistant 
chief of police, assistant chief of fire service, 
$2,500; engineer of public works, chemist, 
$2,800; chief collector, chief accountant and 
assistant treasurer, $3,000; engineers for public 
works services, lawyer for city, $3,500. 

Regular employees to be appointed permanent 
one year after May 1 following the date of their 
employment. Examinations to be held for 
promotions. Employees may not be made 
permanent if older than 40 years, and are to 
retire and receive a pension at 65. 

Vacation: two weeks vacation each year. 

Sick leave of 14 days per month, which may 
be accumulated is allowed. 


Portice DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved July 12, and 
summarized in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
July 20, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between the city of Quebec and 
Le Syndicat professionel de la Police muni- 
cipale de Québec, inc. (The professional 
union of the municipal police of Quebec, inc.). 
The Order in Council to be in effect from 
July 20, 1940 to May 1, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: constables to be divided into two shifts, 
the change from one shift to the other to take 
place every 24 hours (24 hours on duty, then 24 
hours off duty). If required to remain on 
duty by order of the chief of police they 
shall do so without pay. 

Minimum weekly wages: cadet $18; constable 
(for one year from the May 1 following the 
date of employment) $21, with increase of il 
per week each year till maximum of $28 per 
week reached; taximeter checker $30; corporal 
$30; sergeant $32; inspector $38.46 per week 
or $2,000 per year. 

Uniforms to be supplied by the city. 

Disputes are to be referred to an arbitrator 


mutually agreed on, or to a joint arbitration - 


committee. 


Fire DrpaRTMENT EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved July 12, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
20, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between the city of Quebec and l’union 
nationale et catholique des employés du de- 
partement de Feu de Québec, Inc. (the national 
Catholic union of fire department employees 
of Quebec, Inc.). 

Hours: firemen to be divided into two shifts, 
the change from one shift to the other to take 
place every 24 hours (24 hours on duty, then 
24 hours off duty). If required to remain on 
duty by order of the chief of the fire brigade, 
they shall not be paid for that overtime work, 
but the overtime hours shall be subsequently 
ics off the regular time, at the option of the 
chief. 


Minimum weekly wages: cadets $18; firemen 
$21 (from one year from the May 1 following 
the date of their employment), with increase of 
$1 per week each year to a maximum of $28 
per week, lieutenants $28 to $30, captains $30 
to $32; repairers $28, assistant secretary of the 
department $30, chief mechanic $33; fire pre- 
vention—fountain post inspectors and chimney 
sweeper $25, chimney sweepers’ captain $30, 
prevention inspector $26, secretary of prevention 
office $28; alarm  telegraph—lineman and 
cableman $28, foreman $30. 

Uniforms to be supplied by the city. 


Disputes are to be referred to an arbitrator 
mutually agreed on or to a joint arbitration 
committee. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE.—An 
Order in Council, approved July 12, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
20, repeals the Order in Council which made 
this agreement obligatory and the one renew- 
ing it (Lasour Gazette, January, 1939, page 
96, and January, 1940, page 70). 


Harrpressers, Monrreau—An Order in 
Council, aproved July 5, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 18, amends the 
previous Orders in Council (Lasour GAzeErte, 
August, 1939, page 862, March, 1940, page 
284, June, page 610) by extending the period 
of the agreement to September 1, 1940. 


Joint Committees | 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
July 6 and 20: 

Grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke. 

Building Materials, Province of Quebec. 

Notices were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 13 and 20, that authorization 
was given by Orders in Council for the joint 
committees to levy assessments on employers 
and employees, parties to the following agree- 
ments: 

Barbers, Hull. 

Hairdressers, Montreal. 

Barbers, Rouyn and Noranda. 

Building Materials, Province of Quebec. 

Retail Trade, Quebec (amendment). 

Grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke. 

Cloak and Suit Industry, Province of 

Quebec. 

Men’s and Boy’s Clothing Industry, Province 

of Quebec. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 


Council in Ontario 


| Ba five provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan and New Bruns- 
wick—legislation provides that, following a 
petition from representatives of employers or 
employees in any industry, the provincial 
Minister charged with the administration of 
the Act may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference of 
representatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investi- 
gating and considering the conditions of labour 
in the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. 
A schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zone designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in 
Ontario under the Industry and Labour Board, 


and Saskatchewan 


assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions; in Nova Scotia under the Minister of 
Labour; in Saskatchewan under the Com- 
missioner of Labour and Public Welfare; in 
New Brunswick under the Minister of Health 
and Labour. Reviews of these Acts and 
amendments have been published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, as follows: Ontario, in the 
issues of June, 1985, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1987, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1987, page 640, June, 1988, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1939, 
page 581; New Brunswick, in the issue of 
October, 1939, page 996. Similar legislation 
is in effect in Part II of the Fair Wages Act 
of Manitoba for certain industries (LABOUR 
GazETTE, May, 1938, page 499, and June, 1939, 
page 570). Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, BELLEVILLE.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated July 18, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, July 27, makes binding in the city of 
Belleville and within five miles of it the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours from August 
6, 1940, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half unless the 
Advisory Committee has issued a special permit 
to the employer authorizing the performance of 
such work at a lesser rate; work on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 70 cents 
per hour. The Advisory Committee may fix a 
special minimum rate of wages lower than the 
regular minimum rate for any handicapped 
employee. 


PAINTERS, Toronto.—An Order in Council, 
dated July 18, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, July 27, revokes the Order in Council 
making a schedule binding for this trade, 
which was summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
April, 1939, page 436. 


Trade 


GASOLINE SERVICE STATIONS, Toronto.—An 
Order in Council, dated. July 18, and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, July 27, makes binding 
in the city of Toronto and adjacent suburban 
territory, the terms of a schedule for the gaso- 
line service industry, from August 6, 1940, 
“during pleasure”. 

This industry comprises the business of operat- 
ing gasoline service stations or pumps and the 
services incidental thereto, such as washing, oil- 
ing or lubricating automobile vehicles, repairing 
or changing tires and making minor running - 
repairs. 

Minimum rate of wages for all employees in 
the gasoline service industry to be 25 cents per 
hour. No deduction may be made from an em- 
ployee’s wages unless the net wage (after de- 
ductions have been made) is at least the mini- 
mum wage rate above mentioned. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, SUDBURY AND CoppER Cuirr.—An 
Order in Council, dated July 18, and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, July 27, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule for the barbering 
industry in the city of Sudbury, the town of 
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Copper Cliff and certain other specified terri- 
tory, to be in effect from August 6, 1940 
“during pleasure”. 

The terms of this schedule are the same as 
those of the previous schedule which was in 
effect only in the towns of Sudbury and Copper 
Cliff, and which was summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, May, 1938, page 581. 


Barpers, Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM.— 
An Order in Council, dated July 18, and pub- 
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lished in The Ontario Gazette, July 27, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule for the barber- 
ing industry in the cities of Port Arthur and 


‘Fort William, to be in effect from August 6, 


1940, “during pleasure”. 


The terms of this schedule are similar to those 
of the schedule previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1937, 
page 363, the rate for full time salaried barbers 
being $22 per week. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PAINTERS, RecinA—An Order in Council, 
approved July 5, and published in The Saskat- 
chewan Gazette, July 15, cancels the Order 
in Council which had made this schedule bind- 
ing (Lasour Gazette, July, 1939, page 732). 


CARPENTERS, SwiFt CurreENtT.—An Order in 
Council, approved July 11, and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, July 31, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule for the car- 
pentering industry in the city of Swift Current, 
to be in effect from August 10, 1940, “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. In case of night shift work, 74 hours to 
constitute a night shift, with no time deducted 
for meals; and for such 74 hours’ labour, 8 
hours’ payment to be allowed. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and four specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: foreman carpenter 80 
cents per hour, first class carpenter 70 cents, 
second class carpenter 55 cents. 

One apprentice allowed to each three journey- 
men on any job, and not more than two second 
class carpenters to each first class carpenter. 
Apprentices to be paid $12 per week during 
first year, $15 during second year and $22.50 
during third year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxi Inpustry, Nortu Batrierorp.—An 
Order in Council, approved June 5, and pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, July 31, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule for the 
taxi industry in the city of North Battleford 
and the town of Battleford and within five 
miles of them, to be in effect from August 10, 
1940, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 11 per day divided into two shifts 
with one hour interval between shifts; 66 hours 
per week of 6 days. 

Overtime to be paid at 25 cents per hour. 

Minimum wage rates: for full time employees 
_ $12 per week, part time employees 25 cents per 
hour, with at least 75 cents for work done 
on any day. 

A scale of prices which must be charged cus- 
tomers is included. 


Business and Personal 


Beauty Cutture, Recrna—An Order in 
Council, approved July 4, and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, July 15, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this industry 
(Lagour Gazette, May, 1940, page 502). 


Wages: in a shop where three or more em- 
ployees are employed, an employer may adopt 
the following minimum rates instead of the mini- 
mum rates previously specified: at least 50 per 
cent of employees to be paid $18 per week, 25 
per cent a minimum of $16, and the remainder 
at least $14. Overtime to be paid at 40 cents 
per hour. Part time employees to be paid 40 
cents per hour, with a minimum of $1.60 in any 
one day. 

No employer may employ more than one 
inexperienced employee for each four (or frac- 
tion thereof) experienced employees employed 
unless a permit is obtained from the Advisory 
Board to exceed this quota. 


Service: 


Beauty Curture, Norru Batrierorp—An 
Order in Council, approved June 5, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, July 
31, makes binding the terms of a schedule for 
the beauty culture industry in the city of 
North Battleford and the town of Battleford 
and within five miles of them, to be in effect 
from August 10, 1940, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime: experienced beauticians 35 
per hour, inexperienced beauticians 273 
per hour, plus bonus as noted below. 

Wages: for full time experienced employees 

$13 plus bonus; for full time inexperienced 
employees, $7 per week during first six months, 
$9 during second six months and $12 during 
third six months, plus bonus. 
- Bonus: every employee to be paid a bonus 
equivalent to the amount by which 50 per cent 
of all charges made for the employee’s work 
during each week exceeds the amount paid the 
employee. 

A scale of minimum charges which must be 
made to customers is included in the schedule. 


cents 
cents 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1940 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight. The cost per week of a list 
of certain staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent, entering into a family budget was some- 
what higher at the beginning of July owing 
chiefly to an advance in the cost of foods, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices showed 
only minor changes, 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.70 at the begininng of July as 
compared with $862 for June; $8.07 for 
July, 19389; $8.57 for July, 1938; $6.67 for 
March, 1933, the low point in recent years; 
$10.91 for July, 1930; $10.27 for July, 1922; 
and $16.92 for June, 1920, the post war peak. 
Thirteen items in the list advanced in cost 
during the month under review, seven declined 
and nine were unchanged. The most important 
changes were increases in the cost of beef, 
lamb, potatoes, and eggs and decreases in 
butter and cheese. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total cost was 
$17.84 at the beginning of July as compared 
with $17.72 for June; $16.93 for July, 1939; 
$1745 for July, 1938; $15.41 for June, 1933, 
the low point in recent years; $21.26 for 
July, 1930; $20.67 for July, 1922; and $26.92 
for July, 1920, the post war peak. Increases in 
the price of coal in some localities caused an 
advance in the cost of fuel. Rent also in- 
creased slightly. 

Wholesale prices continued to show little 
change in July from the level of recent months. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number was 82-0 for the week ended 
July 26, 82-2 for the week ended July 5 and 
81:9 at the beginning of June. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
June when the index was 81:6 as compared 
with 72-6 for July, 1939; 78-6 for July, 1938; 
87-6 for July, 1937; 63-5 for February, 1933, 
the low point in recent years; 97-2 for July, 
1929; 98-7 for July, 1922; and 164:°3 for May, 
1920, the post war peak. Group changes during 
the month were slight. The Vegetable Prod- 
ucts group declined from 72-2 for the first 
week to 70-5 for the week ended July 12 after 
which there was little change. The decrease 
early in the month was due mainly to lower 
prices for potatoes, flour and milled products. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products Group was 
the only other one to record substantial change 
advancing more than 4 per cent. In this 
group the price of iodine rose 23 per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in some of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 


(Continued on page 880) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 











ao | Quan (heheh July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June} July 
Commodities | fit | 1900| 1905 | 1920 | 1918 | 1974 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
Cc Cc Cc c c Cc Cc Cc Cc. Cc c Cc c Cc Cc c Cc Cc 
Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 79-6] 84-0] 64-2) 62-0| 76-4] 75-0} 44-4] 46-8] 58-6| 56-8] 56-6] 58-0) 62-2 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0| 29-6| 33-6] 57-8] 54-4] 35-6| 34-4] 48-6] 46-8] 24-0) 25-4| 32-4| 32-2] 31-8] 33-0] 35-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 17-4] 28-3] 28-1] 19-1| 19-7] 24-4] 23-9] 12-0] 13-3| 14-4] 15-7] 15-6] 16-4] 16-5 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9| 36-8| 37-3] 28-0 30-7] 31-7] 30-8] 20-5] 22-5) 24-7] 24-7] 23-5|*30-0|*32-1 
Pork, leg...... 1 « | 19-9] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5| 20-2] 37-7| 40-7] 31-8] 32-3] 31-6] 30-1] 16-1] 21-9| 22-6] 26-2] 23-7| 22-8] 22-9 
Pork, salt... 5-| 2 « | 91.8] 95-01 34-4] 35-21 37-4] 70-41 74-0] 54-2] 58-0] 56-0] 53-8] 30-0) 40-2] 40-2] 43-8] 42-0) 41-0| 41-0 
acon, break- 
fast......... 1 “ | 15-41 17-8] 24-51 24-7] 25-5] 51-0] 57-0} 42-5] 44-7] 39-4] 40-4] 20-4] 29-5] 29-1] 34-2] 30-2] 29-0] 29-0 
Lard, pure 9 « | 96.91 98-91 40-61 38-4] 36-8] 73-8] 75-8] 43-6] 49-8] 44-0] 42-6] 25-4| 30-6] 33-8] 30-6) 23-2] 21-8] 21-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1doz| 25-7| 30-0] 33-3| 33-7| 26-9 49-3] 59-2] 33-9) 38-2] 36-0] 36-2) 21-1] 27-2] 27-0] 31-0] 27-1] 26-5] 27-4 
Eegs storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4 28-4| 28-1] 24-9] 43-1) 52-6| 31-4] 34-7) 32-1] 32-7] 17-1] 23-4] 22-8] 26-7] 22-4] 22-3] 22-8 
7 ea ele) Gats.| 36-6| 39-6] 48-0| 51-6] 51-0 70-8| 88-2] 69-0] 68-4] 72-0| 72-0] 54-6] 61-2] 64-2] 64-8] 64-2] 66-0] 66-0 
Be lbs | 44-2] 49-41 52-01 58-0] 49-8] 91-4]118-8| 70-2| 74-4] 79-4] 65-8] 39-8] 44-6] 50-0] 52-6] 45-6] 49-4) 46-2 
nee cream- 

See 1 “ | 95-51 27-71 31-91 33-91 30-0] 51-7] 66-3} 42-0] 42-0] 44-1] 36-3] 23-8] 26-2] 28-9] 30-0] 26-1] 27-6] 26-4 
Cheese, old.. |} 1“ | 16-1| 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-1] 33- 4} 40-6] 30-0 £31-6|133-2)131-6/119-4]+20-7/123-0/423-8|t21-4|t24-5|124-0 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5| 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4] 26-2/131-6]{33-2)131-6)119-4|t20-7]123-0|123-8]121-4| 124-5] 124-0 
Bread:........ l15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 63-0|117-0 144-0 105-0]114-0/115-5/114-0] 84-0] 93-0|105-0|108-0] 97-5|100-5|100-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 33-0] 68-0 49-0|153 -0|t48-0|t48-0|31-0]134-0|t45-0|t41 -0|t29-0| 435-0) {35-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0| 19-5] 21-0| 22-0] 21-5) 40-5 +401 98-01°29.01°31.5|°31.0| 23.5] 25.5] "29.01 28-5] 25-0] 26-5] 26-5 
Rice... 2 « | 19-41 10-6 10-4] 11-4] 11-6} 23-2] 34-21 19-8]421-8]+20-6|+20-2|t16-0|t15-8|t16-2/t16-4|t16-2|117-8|117-6 

eans, nand- 
, picked iy 2 «| g.6| 9-4! 10-81 12-4] 11-8] 34-2] 22-2] 17-6] 15-8] 23-8] 19-0] 8-2] 9-8] 15-6] 10-6| 10-4] 14-6] 14-6 
pples, evapor- . 
pace nat: 1“ | 9-9] 7-7| 11-5} 12-0] 13-1] 22-9] 29-1] 24-9] 19-8] 21-3] 20-7] 14-9] 16-2] 15-8] 15-2] 15-2] 14-9] 14-7 
runes, med- 

jum size..... 1 “ | 11-51 9-6| 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2] 19-8] 15-8] 13-7] 15-9] 11-7} 10-9] 11-8] 11-0] 10-7] 11-5] 11-6 





COG. Fics sees: 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 33-6] 31-6] 28-4] 26-8] 31-6] 24-4] 26-0] 25-6] 26-4] 29-6) 30-0 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-2} 20-4] 43-4} 15-8] 15-0] 13-6] 12-8) 15-4) 12-0) 12-6) 12-4) 12-8 14-4] 14-6 
Jaa, black...) 2) % 8-21 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-9]118-0]t17-6/t15-0/t10-4)t13-0/t13-4)t14-7)t14-5) 117-0) {17-1 
Tea, green....| + “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 15-2)f18-0]717-6)115-0)10-4/713-0)413-4){14-7/114-5 $17-0|}f17-1 
Coffee........ ae 8-6] 8-8! 8-9} 9-4} 9-4] 11-2] 15-4) 13-4] 15-4 hy 1] 14-2] 9-9] 8-9} 9-0} 8-7} 8-5] 11-3] 11-3 
Potatoes...... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0| 50-3] 66-0/197-4| 43-9] 85-9} 48-3] 87-3] 38-6] 65-1] 47-9] 32-7] 50-8] 58-2) 61-1 
Vinegar....... 6 qt. Jim OF cal. Bl ae thie ag saw LPO) eke Ot. Te) 420) ) 0b) Ole 18 9 Oi 9 “9 9 

$ $ $/$}|$ | $1) $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34| 7-42/13-00/16-84/10-27|11-07|10-98/10-91] 6-95] 7-97] 8-56) 8-57] 8-07] 8-62) 8-70 





Cc. Au | : c. Cc. C: C C. Cc. Cc. . : : ¢ Cc. 
Starch, laundry} $lb.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2} 3-2} 4-7] 5-0] 4-0] 4-2) 4-0) 4-0} 3-9] 3-8) 3-9) 3-9 3-8} 4-0} 4-0 


Coal, anthra- 
Cites has. Vs ton| 39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 53-2! 73-8]105-0]105-8|106-2)100-6/100-0} 91-0} 90-2} 87-6) 83-6 88-5} 94-4! 97-0 


ee “ « | 31.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-0] 58-7] 76-6] 68-8] 63-2] 62-8] 62-8] 57-6] 58-4] 58-3] 58-7] 58-6) 61-4 62-2 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-5] 69-2) 82-2) 77-0] 75-7| 76-5) 76-4] 61-1] 60-0) 59-5) 60-5) 59-4 61-4} 60-1 
Wood, soft....} “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-8} 50-8] 63-3] 58-5] 55-9] 55-1) 54-2) 46-3) 45-1) 44-7) 44-9 44-3] 44-6) 44-9 











Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24- 0 24-5] 24-4| 23-7| 23-5] 27-8] 37-2! 31-3] 30-8] 31-1] 30-8] 26-9] 27-0] 27-0] 26-6] 26-4) 26-4) 26-6 
Fueland. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Might, oo ne. -)3s ome 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91) 1-89) 2-80) 3-64) 3-41) 3-32) 3-26 3-24| 2-83] 2-81] 2-77] 2-79] 2-77| 2-88) 2-91 
$ $ $ Soe So] SUL elie bee | Si 6. toe lo Sl SO Ba Sale 

Rent......... 4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-81] 6-38] 6-95] 6-87] 6-98] 7-07| 5-67) 5-70) 5-87) 6-04) 6-05 6-18] 6-19 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

iTKotals. i. .}sceess 9-37/10-50|12-79|14-02|14-17/20- 66/26-92|20-67|21-30|21 - 26/21 -26/15- 48/16 -51/17-24/17-45|16-93/17- 72/17 -84 


See ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eke 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


See 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-24/13-14/17-09]10-31/11-12]/10-97|10-98}| 7-21] 8-00] 8-40) 8-68 8-09] 8-71] 8-86 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4°81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59/11-38/14-52| 9-29]10-06]10-05]10-15] 6-81] 7-40) 8-09 8-49] 7-74] 8-35] 8-24 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-831 6-55] 7-04) 7-07/12-81/16-63] 9-99]11-21]10-61/10-97| 7-26] 8-18} 8-46 8-64] 8-23] 8-83] 8-90 
Quebech SS. cas tcdd cteye ai 5-15] 5-641 6-33] 6-87| 6-92/12-91]16-03| 9-72/10-32]10-13}10-02} 6-39) 7-58) 7-74 8-06] 7-62! 8-06} 8-11 
CONCATIO Toes ot terse 5-01] 5-60) 6-50] 7-20] 7-29|13-05}17-05]10-28]11-23]10-85]10-81| 6-93} 8-04) 8-64] 8-52 8-08] 8-58] 8-70 
Manitoba’ func «4/008 5-85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-87] 7-52|12-75116-54]10-02/10-47/10-67|10-64| 6-68] 7-53) 8-55 8-22] 7-84! 8-47) 8-72 
Saskatchewan....... 6-861 6-92] 7-861 8-25] 7-99/12-90]16-25| 9-82/10-55/11-32/11-08] 6-65] 7-25] 8-36) 8-47 7-52!) 8-25) 8-34 
Alvertae. .ost-5. 94 6-021 6-50] 8-00| 8-33] 7-78/13-01|16-70| 9-86}10-77|11-35|11-20] 6-60) 7-49} 8-61 8-34] 7-71] 8-86) 8-65 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78|13-86]18-23]11-30]11-90|12-40|12-26) 7-69) 8-79 9-57) 9-71] 9-14) 9-44) 9-55 
t+December only. tKind most sold. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
*Lamb. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

: i re : 4 3 : 

: { 2/4 ys | 3 2 $a a 2 

LOCALITY a Pe | 8 a= al bs as Ag 3 | B% 

ea eA ed” gk) oe | we) ge | ee] ee ee 

2c} @c|ao| Ss] ac] a | to | =~ 5 | 825] 2c | Bo | Ad 

A eh al ani Bh DprA od ek a Up fee Dr ee pee 

28/28) o8/88|22/ 8 | 88 | $8 | seh) 82 | 82 | ES 

1 & in 
a; pal ad Woe  oettoee = 4 cs wD ea ea ae 

cents | cents | cents} cents| cents| cents cents cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 31-1 | 25-8 | 23-2 | 17-8 | 14-8 16-5 32-1 22-9 20-5 29-0 32-3 55-8 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 33-2 | 26-7 | 23-7 | 17-5 | 14-8 13-9 34-9 23-7 19-8 28-8 31-4 55-5 
1-—-Sy.dneyeiinunn lap eosees 35:8 | 30 26:3 | 20-7 | 17 13 29 74g 20-6 29-4 31-1 54-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... Sarda 2c bal iedad Vale 15-5 12-9 34-3 24-6 19-7 27-5 30-8 55-2 
S—Armnerst.pacemehyeres oo ol°o | 28-7 | 120 15 12-7 15 35 23-5 18-4 30 31-9 53-5 
Ae a lahaxe kis: sisi hep wials Sas 33:8 | 26-6 | 24-7 | 17 16-1 11-8 39 23-3 19-1 27-5 31-1 55-6 
O=-WANGSOL.cee sar shae Haets Bor Dul 28 25 18 15 15 35 21 20-8 29 S22 57-5 
GaP RULO ee. Ge cir -atanet ets 30-7 | 25 19:3 | 16 12-3 15-7 37 23 20-4 29-2 31-4 56-9 
7—P.B.1.—Charlottetown.| 25:7 | 23-0 | 20-8 | 15-6 | 13-6 13-4 39-0 24-5 19-2 20-4 30-8 55-8 
New Brunswick (average)...| 33-9 | 26-4 | 24-7 | 17-5 | 14-0 14.2 35°6 24-4 20-7 29-2 32-3 55-0 
Si Monctonien she eis nar os B08 ba 45 21-3 | 16-4 | 12-4 13-5 35-2 24-7 20-5 29-3 33-3 56-4 
O= Saint JOM. .cctoste fies Sais 36-3 | 28-6 | 28 17-8 | 15-6 14-7 38 24 20-6 28 31-5 57-5 
10—Fredericton............ 34°6 | 27 27 16-9 | 13-9 13-6 37-4 24 20-6 29-6 32-3 56-8 
1d-—Bat ursti.l a sitet. cracls: 32-5.) 25 2225019 14 15 35 25 21 29-7 32-2 49-3 
Quebec (average)............ 29-3 | 25-6 | 24-6 | 17-3 | 12-1 13-6 29-4 21-7 13-0 27-5 30-7 55-2 

b2— QuebeG reir er cten teeta. 29-9 | 28-3 | 17:3 | 18-2 | 11-5 15-9 26-8 21-9 18 24-9 29-3 47 
13—Three Rivers...........] 29 26-2 | 20:2 | 16-9 | 12-6 14-7 27-6 21-2 18-3 29-1 32-3 55-9 
14—Sherbrooke............ 38-7 | 29-4 | 25-3 | 19-6 | 18-5 14-1 32-5 22-9 19-3 25-7 28-4 55-6 
LOT ONC uaa pea ch cbaeeheres sare 26-7 | 24-9 | 20-9 | 13-9 | 10-2 10-2 27-3 19-2 18-3 29-5 32-2 53-7 
16—St. Hvacinthe..........} 22 22-7 | 19-1 | 15-6 | 12 14-2 32-5 19-4 15-7 28 32-2 53-7 
17=-St. Johns. vc ches os: 30 29 25 ZL St Lo: os 11-5 32 25 20-8 26 29 59-8 
18—Thetford Mines.........| 25 23-2) 16-2 115-21) 10 | DoS aV hl basis Gm Ai 20-2 19-3 26 31-4 55-8 
19 Momtareal fd sys as aan bllope dans 34-2 | 29-9 | 28-5 | 17-4 | 14-1 10-9 29-1 oh mk 29-4 29-8 57-7 
BOSH ade s cee enc aes 28-2 | 26:2 | 22-2 | 17-5 | 11-6 15-3 27-2 23-2 20-3 29-1 32-1 57-3 
Ontario (average)............ o2-1 | 28-3 | 24-2 | 18-8 | 15-5 18-1 33-4 23-2 20-8 28-4 31-7 55-8 
21E-Ottawace bond. a anes ¢ 34-5 | 28-6 | 25-9 | 20-3 | 14-5 15-4 29-1 22-2 21 29-7 2-3 56-7 
22—Brockville...........+- 34-5 | 29-4 | 25-5 | 17-8 | 14-5 14-8 34-3 22 21-7 28-8 31-2 57-4 
7 Re 6G bst-301 0) | ee 31-5 | 26-6 | 24-5 | 17-8 | 14 14-8 31-4 22-6 19-9 26-8 30-7 52-4 
24—Belleville.............. 26-6 | 23-8 | 22-2 | 16-6 | 12-8 17-8 35 20-2 16-3 28 30-3 53-1 
25—Peterborough.......... O17 29 24-41 18-4] 16-3 17-8 31-6 23-7 19-8 28-1 32-9 55-4 
26—Oshawa.......c.ccee cee 30-6 | 27-2 | 24-7 | 16-8} 14-9 18 30-2 22-2 19-5 27-1 30-3 55-4 
BEL RN Le gout & hth aot, of & « 29-5 | 26 24-7 | 18-5 | 15-6 19 33-3 24-5 21 30 32-9 57-2 

ZS LP OFONO. <6 costs cools 36 29-1 | 26-8 | 19 17-9 16-7 33-4 23-6 23-2 29 34-3 58 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33 30-2 | 25:2 | 20-4 | 14-9 19-8 35-6 24 23-1 29-3 32-2 56-7 
30—St. Catharines.......... 35-2.| 31-5 | 30-1 | 21-2 | 13-2 17-7 33-6 23-7 19-8 25-9 30-8 54-3 
31——Hamiltonis eco a ee 33-6 | 29-8 | 26 19-5 | 17-7 19-2 35-6 23-2 26 27-6 32-6 55-7 
§2-—Brantlordy aiden «<< cate « 32-8 | 29-2 | 24-1 | 19-3 | 14-6 17-2 34-6 24 19-7 27-8 30-8 56-2 

SH? Cl ey, eee ee oe 32-7 | 28-5 | 26 20:3 | 17-7 21-7 33:3 26 Wise ee 29 32-5 56 
34—Guelphiss th. gece ae s dee 30-6 | 28-8 | 24 18-1 | 15-7 17-7 30-7 21 21-5 27-1 31-4 56:5 
35— Kitchener.............. 30-9 | 29-3 | 22-7 | 18-8 | 16-5 17-6 37-5 FASE | eet a Jes 29-4 32 53-9 
386—Woodstock...........+. 35 30 25 19-3 | 15 20-7 oD 23-7 21 27-5 30 52-8 

/ <SSET UH ONC saul ies «hel aeelhate ol 28 29 17-8 | 16-4 19-9 35 24 18 28-5 31-5 57 
SOs LONGON. iets cick osae shone 32-8 | 29 25-5 | 18-6 | 15-8 18-1 34-5 23-4 21 28-6 31-9 55-5 
39—St. Thomas...........-. 32-8 | 29-4 | 25-2 | 18-8 | 16-1 20-1 31-5 24 22°95 28-4 31-7 56-2 
40—Chatham.............. 30-4 | 28 23-6 | 18-3 | 13-2 20-1 31-8 22-9 18-8 29-5 32-9 53-6 
41—Windsone Jia. as. bis, <heas che Oa 26-41 to 18-1 | 15-6 18 34-8 23-2 19-1 27-1 29-8 56-3 
42 Sarnia nels. chem onosae 32 28 2meose joel 18-1 21-2 34 23-2 22-5 28-2 33-5 | @ 57-6 
43—Owen Sound............ 30 26-1.'| 19-5 | 17 15-8 18-3 34-2 21-6 20-3 28-4 31 54-4 

44—-North Bay............. 30°Oul 32 25 20 17 1 cca | ea 23-7 19-4 28-8 30-9 55 

45-—Sud bury He. a es, ..eat 29-701. 2627 | 22-3 101727 | 113-5 14-5 34°-5 23 18-7 26-4 * 28-9 5d 

BO-- (Oo Dal uie ie orek am trea tes 3D ctl in Ih ish eS 18 AGA eel Wes etal Mee oR 22 21-2 29 30-7 55 
A7—Tammins.)..3. 24.0... 31-9 | 28 23-0 } 20-2 | 14-7 18-8 35 24-6 23-4 27-8 30-1 56-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 81-2 | 26-4 | 23-7 | 17-4] 14-4 18-1 31-3 24-1 19-5 28-2 31-7 57-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 30-8 | 27 21-2 | 18 15-2 17 29-6 22-8 21-7 29-9 33-6 57-7 
50—Fort William........... 31-7 | 27-6 | 22-1 | 20-1 | 16-8 17:3 34 24-8 22-2 31-7 34-5 59-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-3 | 24-2 | 23-4 | 17-0 | 14-7 15-6 27-9 22-1 21-2 31-9 35-1 58-7 
Dl-—Wiannipeg.t... das bur. ote 30 24-8 | 23-2 | 16-51) 15-6 14-9 29-2 24-6 21-2 31-3 35-1 58-7 
52—Brandon........se0.56> 26-5. | 23-5-|-23-5-| 17-5} 13-7 16-3 26-5 PO Ball reranenern rotons 32-4 35-1 58-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 25-4 | 21-4 | 19-@ | 13-7] 11-8 13-7 27-5 13-4 20-3 30-0 33-3 54-9 

68—Rerina, See i ve. ean 26-6 | 22-3 | 20-3 | 14-1 | 12-9 14-1 29-4 20-1 21-4 28-8 3i-7 55 

54—Prince Albert.......... 20-3 | 16-7 | 15-3 | 11-7 | 10-8 12-2 25 16 16-7 31-2 33-6 55 
55—Saskatoon......... ie deed 20 Succ 4 el S'S tet 1 65 12-9 26-7 19-9 18 30-5 35-1 §2-5 

56—Moose Jaw...........-- 28-8 | 24-3 | 19-§ | 15-2 | 12-1 15-6 29 20:3 25 29-6 32-6 57 
Alberta (average)............ 27-9 | 23-4] 19-8 | 15-8 | 13-5 16-2 28-2 20-3 18-7 23-5 33-4 53-8 

57—Medicine Hat.......... 32°7 |e hed fe 23-3 | 17-3 | 15-3 17-3 28 23-5 20 32-5 386-7 55 
58—Drumheller...........- 28 25 20 18 15 18 30 20 17-7 27-1 31-1 54-3 
59--Edmonton........... oy we 20 17-4] 13-4 | 10 13-2 26-8 19 18-7 26-9 29-7 52-4 
G0—Calganys neces eee. BS 27-9 | 22-8 | 20-6 | 15-6] 15-4 16-5 29-3 19-8 19-9 32 37-2 54-2 
61—Lethbridge.............) 27-8 | 21-5 | 17-7 | 14-9 |. 11-9 15-9 oF 19-3 17 28-9 32-4 53-1 
British Columbia (average) .| 32-4 | 27-8 | 24-6 | 18-6 | 17-7 19-6 32-7 25-1 23-0 32-2 35-3 58-4 
622-B ernier. es: colaee ihe 28 25 21 18 18 17 30 20 21-7 29-6 31-4 56-6 
68—Nelson.....:...000cecee 30-6 | 27 24-2) 18-5 | 16-5 29-8 32-8 27-2 23-4 28-7 31-8 58-3 

G4 Trail: orlee em we tee 31 27-2 | 24-3 | 18 17-1 21-6 34-1 26-5 23-5 33-8 34-8 60 
65—New Westminster...... 32-9 | 28 23 18-8 | 19-2 16-8 30-8 23-7 22-8 32-2 37-6 57-1 

66—Vancouver............: 34 28 25-5 | 18-3 | 18-5 17-4 32-5 24-1 23-7 32-8 36-4 60 
Oc Victoriawe: tiny. wees 35-1 | 30-4 | 27-7 | 18-6 | 18-9 20-3 34-1 26-1 21-4 33-7 36-6 55-9 
68—Nanaimo natin: dts aie 34-2 | 27-9 | 25 19-8 | 16-8 20-9 32-7 23-2 23-7 30-4 34 58-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 33°2"| 28°7 | 26 18-5 | 16-6 22 34-7 27-7 23-4 36-1 39-6 60-8 








a. Price per single quart higher. 
b. Grocers’ quotations. c. Formerly the prices were for mutton and included prices for lamb 
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frozen, per lb. 


Cod steak, 
fresh and 


Halibut, fresh 
and frozen, 


per lb. 


Fish 





Me) 

Coml 

hey 

oth 

toto) 

of 

eee 

bo eel 
= 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














° A} Canned Vegetables 
aR g oS - 
re) = © - , es 5 ; ; 
ae = » | oa. 2. ey Fs tS 
os Be gy | Aas] ioe | SS. 1 RS | BS a ee 
LOCALITY fi z-| Se )use | g 38 | 88 ae | oS ae 
td — Oo om cm s & ow eee a al 
Se) | Ste | ie te ee | |e a | gz | $86] $85) 38s 
go | ue) 2S | ces!) Be | Se | £R-| deol ces | age 
$3 | 82 | 38 | 8e8| 2 | 88 | 82 | FS8| g8s | Ess 
5 a a | 3 3 ra B oy 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............00. 24-0 6-7a| 17-4 3-5 5-3 8-8 11-2 13-4 11-8 11-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 23°7 71 18-8 3-8 5-4 8-4 13-6 14-0 11-$ 11-3 
J-ESVdnG yee nic ch ocepie crerea he ertexcens 23 6-7-7-3| 19 3-6 5-6 8-3 13 13-3 11-7 11-3 
2—New Glasgow...........-008- 25:3 | 6-7-7-3 18-5 3-8 5-1 9 13-7 14:5 11-7 11+1 
$-—Ambrorst. ©. ob acct acu asthe nee + 21-9 7:3 18-8 3-6 5-1 8-1 13-2 13-4 11 10-5 
ATRL AR RS Silay aesieig Woche chee 24-6 | 6-7-8 18-7 3-8 5-5 9-3 14-2 14 12-5 12 
b= Wind sot Sank fos « eee cde Atlee 21-6 7-3f| =18-3 4 5-3 7°5 15 14-8 12-2 11-6 
G—ErNTOn ey meek. asses leon 25-8 6-7 19-3 3-8 5-5 8-2 12-6 14-2 12-4 11 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 23-0 7:3 18-7 3-6 5-4 8-1 13-3 13-4 12-2 12-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 24-6 7:5 18-5 3:6 5-3 8-6 13-6 13-9 11-8 11-6 
8—Moncton 25-3 8 19-3 3°6 5-6 9-4 13-6 13-6 11-9 11-8 
9—Saint John 26-6 | 6-7-3 19-7 3-5 5-5 9-5 13-4 14-2 11-4 10:8 
10—Fredericton 22-7 7:3 183 3-6 5-3 8-2 14-3 14-1 12-2 11-6 
11—Bathurst 23-8 8f 16-8 3-5 4-7 7-2 13 13-7 11-5 12 
Quebec (average) 21-5 5-3 15-1 3-6 5-1 8-1 10-7 11-7 11-1 10-6 
NZ OUCDOGN. con he rkais'e.ciopee se dee inthe 25:3 5-Sb} 16-4 3-8 5-5 8-8 11-1 11-9 11-6 10°5 
3—Three Rivers........0.cecceces 21-4 5-3 14-2 4-1 5-1 7°8 11-7 12-6 11-4 10-4 
14—Sherbrooke...............0008- 21-6 5-3 14-3 3°3 5-1 8-6 10-8 12-2 11-5 11 
TD SOLO ous hostels ce kectocdoemnn s 21-2 4-7 14-2 3-2 4-6 6-8 9-7 11-6 10-2 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 19-1 4 15 2-9 5-2 8-9 10-5 10-8 11-9 10-1 
PSS JOnNa eM hs is secu dee eiets 19-7 | 4-7-5-3 16:5 3°6 5-2 7:3 10-1 11-4 11 11-6 
18—Thetford Mines................ 21-4 5:3 15 4-1 5 7-7 10-2 11-5 Ty 10:8 
19-—-Montreal ir ob... Bitte sls dae Sales 23-2 | 5-38-6-7) 15-2 4 5 8-5 10-3 11-6 11 10-4 
yA IS KAD Es GAO dalle ROOM. ABO AAG i Uh p18 21 5-3-6-7| 15-3 3-6 5-2 8-3 11-9 12-1 10-4 10-4 
Ontario (average).................6. 23°% 6-2 15-9 3-3 5-2 9-3 11-0 12-8 11-3 10-7 
PI OGL aware ees cach siden 22-8 6-7 15-2 3-8 5-3 9-3 11-5 12-6 11 10-4 
22—- Brockville ys:t «<0 x ccpoesdtomot nels 20:7 6 13-6 3-7 5-2 8-8 11-6 11-9 10-8 10-1 
Wo WINE SELON oie choses) ave vase sioihe otters 21-3 |5-3-6-7 14-8 3-4 5 9 10-7 12-7 11-1 10-1 
Za Bellewilleoes cto.sccsseltene sedate 21-9 5-3 15 3-2 5-1 9-7 10-7 12-1 10-5 10-1 
25—Peterborough...............06: 23-7 |5-3-6-7 15:8 3-4 5 9-5 11 12-5 11-4 10-5 
26-—- ORD AWS ent cas chee tameos 23-2 |4-7-6-7 17-4 2-9 4-9 8-9 10-7 12-8 11 10-1 
PE” OSG UUT I eh ore, RRB Ss AOR He BEN sels 23-7 5-3 15-6 3-1 5 9-2 10-9 12-9 11-9 11-6 
ZS = MOTONEOsorcths.c:cis,5, erasiccte eee: 26-9 6-7 16-1 3-2 5-2 8-5 9-9 13-3 11 10-4 
29—Niagara Falls...........00dc0c 25 =|5-3-6-7 16:3 3-5 5-2 9-1 10-6 12-4 10-6 10-3 
30—St. Catharines................- 24-7 6-7 16 3-2 5 9-6 11-2 12 10-4 10-2 
31—Hamilton 28-3 | 6-6-7 15-8 3°3 5-1 9-1 10-2 12-5 10-9 10-4 
32—Brantford 26-1 |5-3-6-7 16-2 3-4 5 9-9 10-6 12-8 10-9 10-2 
SEL (eet ied Oe ae NOR iL SO, Pele Hb 27:3 6:7 16-9 2°9 5 9-3 11 12-8 11-3 10-5 
4—=-Guelphe sO? Jock ogesdle ene 25-6 6 16:1 3 dD 9-3 10-9 12-6 11-4 10-4 
S0— Kitehener®. 4.0)... co... ace natal 25-8 |5-3-6-7 15-5 2-9 5-1 9-5 11-5 12-8 11-2 10-7 
36—Woodstock,..............e0000. 21-7 6 14-2 2-6 4-6 9-1 9-7 12-6 12-2 10-6 
PSUS bIOLG ee hia ace sa ees < 22-2 5-3 15:3 2-9 5-4 9-6 10-4 12-4 10-8 10-4 
SS HONGO. Sec decee s Gets Molter 23 6:7 16-9 3-2 4-9 9-4 11-2 12-4 11-1 10:3 
SO Ste EP NOMNASA: 5 )s.0, cers ors chemtoterentes 24-3 |5-3-6-7 19-4 3 5-2 10-3 11-7 12-7 11-5 11-4 
40—Chatham®. J. ssi ties shores 23-1 5-3 17 3 5-1 8-5 10-8 12-8 11-1 10-4 
Bi —-WANGSOL g's sisle ois soeeeiwie cele 23-1 |5-3-6+7 14-8 2-9 5 9-2 9-7 11-7 10-8 10-5 
AD — OAPNigQys coh ec’ cca) oceans « 23-1 |5-3-6-7 16-8 2°7 5 8-2 11-2 12-5 11-6 10-7 
43—@wen iSound !.......Ac.<sdeecnee's 22-7 |5-3-6 15-4 3-1 4-9 9-5 10-4 12:6 11 10-4 
44—-North- Bay. t.....cecesnsa tees 23°3 6:7f| 14-2 3°7 5-5 10 12-1 12-7 11-8 11-4 
AG SUC DUTY I (4... c ole eave sino ome ae 22-2 6°7 14-7 3-7 5-6 7°8 11-9 13-3 11-8 10-7 
Ab—-Gobaltye nie. Ba. denial 23:5 6°7 14-6 3°9 5:8 9-5 | 11-8 14-8 13-5 13-5 
Af IM MINS fe sess hatin saeh oot 22-7 6:7 13-7 3-8 6-1 9-9 11-7 14-1 12-5 11-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............%.. 23 6:7 15-9 3-7 5- 9-8 13-1 13-5 12-8 12-1 
49 PorovArthutes .. a. sec ndien eee 21-7 | 6-6-7 21-2 3°6 5-6 9-5 10-8 12-7 10-9 10-7 
50—HortWilligmas.. «. a6...cen cen 23-5 6-6+7 17-5 3°6 5-6 9 11-5 13-1 11-5 11-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 24°8 7-0 15-5 3-6 5-3 9-7 10-7 14-2 12-4 11-6 
DL WANN DOR ge tos so nacre. tomes 25-2 | 6-4-8 16-8 3-6 5-2 9-3 10:5 14 12-3 11-4 
B2—Brangonc oe hc,. cic gneiwis cee cote 24-4 |6-4-7-1 14-1 3°6 5-4 10-1 10-9 14-3 12-5 11-8 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°1 6-9 19-7 3-5 5-4 9-3 11-3 15-6 13-2 12-8 
DSarEO DINAN ci teases Mea osMate cites 23-2 |6-4-7-2 20 3-4 5-8 9-4 11-1 14-7 12-9 12-6 
Bil Prince Albert 24-1 6-4 19-2 3-6 5-5 9-2 11-2 16-8 13-3 13 
55—Saskatoon.......... 22-8 m2 22-2 3°6 5-1 9-4 11-5 15-5 13-1 12-7 
56—Moose Jaw.......... 22-2 7-2 17-5 3°5 5-3 9-1 11-4 15-3 13-6 12-7 
Alberta (average) 26-8 7-8 20-6 3-6 5-6 8-8 11-3 15-6 13-0 12-5 
57—Medicine Hat................-- 27-2 8 20:8 3-5 6 8-8 11-6 16-1 12-7 12-8 
58—Drumheller................000- 27-3 |7-1-8 21-7 3°7 5-6 8-5 10-9 15-6 13 12-2 
59—Edmonton.........c.cccccccees 24 =|7-2-8 19-7 3°5 5-5 8-6 12 15 12-9 12-6 
60—Calgaryeen fo. ee. dae ont 30-7 8 19-4 3-7 5-3 9-4 10-6 15-9 13-3 12-5 
61—Lethbridze.......oh.s0h00c0n-8 24-7 8 21-2 3-7 5-5 8-9 11-4 15-3 13 12-5 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-8 8°5 21-2 3-7 5-8 8-2 8-9 14-0 12-7 12-4 
G2I--VOINIC sc cee dew tae cates onetime 25 8 21-3 3-9 5 8-7 9-8 14-4 13-7 13-7 
68—Nelson.,. 0.5... 082 35.. Pee ei 27-7 9 21 3-9 6 8-7 9 14-2 12-9 14 
G4—— Trail i. Ago tho eee cat cates 24-9 9 20-8 3-5 6-2 8-9 9-6 14-1 14-4 14-1 
65— New Westminster.............. 26-2 | 8-8-5 21 3-6 5-5 7°8 8-7 13-2 12-5 11-5 
66—Vancouvel.........eccccccccces 26-7 8-8-5 19-8 3:5 5-3 7°9 8-3 13-5 10-7 10-4 
G7—-VICtOTIA food. i.e ckeas heeeatles 28-1 8 20-4 3-7 6 8-1 8-4 14-1 12-1 11-3 
G8—Nanaimoss i... eese se tohenmee 29-7 8 22-1 3-6 5-3 7°8 8-7 14 12-1 11-6 
69—Prince Rupert.........0..0506. 25-7 9-10 23-1 4-1 6°3 7°8 8-8 14-6 13-2 12-9 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the pie. b. Including fancy bread. 
c. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs., other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. d. Quotations furnished converted to 100 lbs. 
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- Potatoes (c) Apples é 
= = St fee) teal - g | 
aq 3% 8D ae pa > » 
eek Sie i: -5 | oa | SR 5 Es | dq a ig 
airs boot |e A a3 OD = © Vy or s+ 
>a ae a r5) a & orm 3 2 a sors 86 roa a, 
HO >& 2 re) om ahs AS be on 22 be 3-Q ES 
Cae go ces = o¢ | £x >= | aSx| 2 an 3% ar = 
=m oo = = ro by Ao 3 9 BO.5 s - be Boo a ae 
a6 3 BS) (5) RO oS & 5-3 oa 5 g2 as o 5 
oe aH iB 5 22, > Q a a oc Ae 309 3 a 
Q e) Ay Ay i) ca) Ay 6) a 16) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-3 8-4 | 2-035d 37-2 27-4 14-7 11-6 16-7 15-7 51-2 16-1 51-2 43-8 
7:3 9-8 1-605 28°38 20-3 13-9 12-5 16-7 15-8 47-0 16-3 54-9 48-2 
6-5 10-1 1-827 55300 Lbs ae 13-4 11-6 16 15-2 42-5 LOROT seen. ces 47-5 | 1 
7:5 9-6 1-753 SUEIE cece ees 14:3 13-7 16-8 15-6 45 1bed (ee vane a ee 48-5 | 2 
7 4-3 1-175 MO Salis 4 accke tae! 14-1 11:4 16-6 15-4 47-5 15-8 52-5 50-2 | 3 
7-7 9-3 1-773 31-7 19-5 13 12-6 18 eS. earee eee 17°4 54-5 46-3 | 4 
7-9 11 1-67 SOEs St as ee S oe 11:5 17:3 16 49 16-3 59 49-7 | 5 
71 9-3 1-43 26-1 21 14-5 14 15-5 15 51 17-4 53°5 47 6 
7-0 9-8 1-340 PAD | so Ae len aie ag «ll 11-9 17-2 a io eae are 17-3 59-0 49-7 | 7 
a1 9-1 1-402 23-9 22°90 14-2 12-0 16-8 15-1 49-0 15-9 55°9 48-5 
71 8-9 1-057 TS ies. 15-2 13-2 17-3 15-1 48-7 Lom te See cee 49-9 | 8 
7 9-1 1-501 26°3 19-5 13-4 11-6 16-5 14-7 50-5 15-2 54-6 47-3 | 9 
7-2 9-2 1-433 26 24-5 14-8 12-1 17 15 49-8 15-3 53-2 46-1 |10 
7 9 1-618 OB tatetlei sr: hess 13-5 11-1 16-5 15-4 47 15-7 60 50-7 {11 
7:2 6-9 1-645 29°6 30-8 13-6 11-8 16-2 16-0 48-0 16-2 52-9 42-4 
7°8 6-3 1-751 Soe alates: iced 14-3 12-8 17-4 16-5 48-7 18-1 57 45-9 |12 
7-2 7-2 1-85 33 34-5 14-1 11-8 16-2 16-7 51-9 16-9 57 44-3 |13 
6-9 7:3 1-856 BSG plete. 5 13-8 11-5 16-9 14-9 45-8 17-4 54-2 43-4 |14 
7:2 6-8 1-237 S273 304 ll becca Baal 12-7 11-9 14-1 16-5 46-0 15-4 50 41-4 |15 
6-5 6-7 1-561 Da Orass a me 4 13-1 12-4 15-6 15-7 50-7 15-9 51-4 41-5 |16 
6-8 6-6 1-066 DIST AN (Sa See 14-2 11-2 16-9 17 48-2 15 55 42-8 |17 
7-2 6-5 1-86 dO (4 be ail. Aerie 13-8 12:5 17 16-8 51-7 16-7 45 44-5 |18 
7-4 7°3 1-94 32-2 33 12-3 10-6 15-9 14-2 46-5 15-3 53-9 40 19 
7-6 7 1-688 28-2 25 14-2 11-8 15-8 15-5 42-9 15-2 52-5 40-7 |20 
7-1 9-1 2-011 33°9 29-6 14-8 11-7 17-0 15-7 48-4 15-4 50-6 41-8 
7-4 7°3 1-848 32 33 15 11-5 16-6 17 50-7 15-8 55-5 41-7 |21 
tf 9-6 1-744 PoFRRE PY ean, Se yes] (eae Pe 12-6 16-6 15 45 15-6 54:5 42-5 |22 
7-2 8-1 1-673 29 25 11 12 16-8 15-3 52-5 15 50-6 41-1 |23 
if 9 1-598 POTN els\s tee ES Cele: s 12-5 17-5 15-2 47-3 15-1 50 40-1 |24 
6-8 10-1 1-59 ZS SUID) c/s ts RAI coe ieee 12 17-1 15 46-2 15-4 51 40-1 |25 
6°8 9-8 1-782 ZO Aa ew. dogs aI eke oe 4 12-4 16-8 14-8 39 Be Oil Men Rin cee 41-6 |26 
7:5 9-2 1-78 SOcSaiy stems bie coebas o 11-2 16-6 15-5 45 15-4 51-7 41-7 127 
6-4 8-8 2-08 82-9 Peale |\ abs. Ceti 10-3 16-4 14-8 49-6 14-8 49-8 40-8 |28 
7 9-5 2°17 Bia) Seis RR 5 oe (IRS A ere 11-2 17:5 16 58-2 14-9 53-7 44.6 |29 
6-8 8-6 2-26 Ou anit s cee ale ote c 11-9 16-2 16-2 53 14-4 45 40 |30 
6-5 8 1-93 SOU ere cee ic ceeias 3 11-6 16-7 15:5 43-5 14-7 42 40 31 
6-9 9-3 1-759 DO a ialisy «0. tera Calle ecebeses, 4 12-5 17 14-9 41-7 14-5 55 40-9 |32 
6-1 8-7 1-88b SOE cre setae alec tsb a 12-1 17-5 14-9 42 14-5 53 40-8 {33 
7:2 8-7 1-723 DO OTNS Seistoraterale sete dens 11-3 17-3 14-7 43 14°8 47-5 39-8 134 
7°4 9-6 1-685 Sb by Ae as, Se pt aa Sea 11-8 17-7 15-5 39 15-3 59 41-2 |85 
6-7 8 1-73 PO Soa Yel haa: Se Atel boi Reema 12 16-5 14-7 39 15-5 43 39-3 |36 
6-8 9-5 1-58 1 Ong. thal bape ops a) ari 11-9 16-2 14-8 43 15-3 52 41 37 
7-1 9-7 1-928 32-7 Yipee | eee See 11-4 17-1 14-9 40 14-8 51-7 40-6 |38 
6-5 8-6 2-119 37:3 Bey | ase Sate 12-1 17:3 15-5 46-6 16-4 51 40-7 |39 
6-6 11-1 2-00 36 SO male cose ce. 12-2 17 15-1 45 15-2 53 41 40 
7 9-8 2-40 SOO clare eee ole eee oe 11-1 16-2 15-2 44-5 15-1 45 40-9 |41 
6-8 8-5 1-80 BO Olen eieersters sees 11-3 16-7 Toe ME ocee Pelscsta ODS cial louse eae pai 40-7 |42 
6-9 9-7 1-692 20) Der ees antes Sa hens 2 10-7 16-8 15 49 15-1 45 41¢7 143 
7-4 8-2 2-187 33-9 25 13-7 11-7 16-7 17-2 53-8 16-8 56-5 44-4 |44 
7°6 9-8 2-377 S846nl. ssh 16 11-1 16-7 17 57-4 14-9 49 44-4 145 
8-3 8-4 2-783 AC «Ga te: 18 12-6 18-4 17-2 62-2 17-2 53 47 46 
7-9 9-2 2-443 AG QR c ck. o8 17 13 17-8 18-2 64°6 17-7 49°7 43-8 |47 
8 8-9 2-548 ANGE dicts <s 15-5 11-8 18-1 16 56-5 16-7 54-7 43-7 |48 
7-5 9-] 2-651 2001) |) eae ee 14-1 11-5 16-9 17 53-8 14-9 47-5 43 49 
6-8 9-5 2-645 CE Xo3 | as 13-1 11 17-7 17-3 53-3 14-8 47-9 45-3 150 
7°8 8-5 2-685 Ae Eas ak bee 14-0 10-8 16-8 15-7 61-7 15-6 49-9 42-2 
7°5 8-8 1-96 SO ale sb ase 13-4 10-5 17-4 15-6 60-3 14-9 48-9 42 51 
8-1 8-1 3-41 BY toh eae ea 14-5 11 16-1 15 7 63 16-2 50-9 42-3 |52 
7-5 2:5 2-481 y TBS die been Sone 15-0 11-4 16-0 15-4 62-2 16-8 52-1 47-1 
7-6 6-9 3-123 DAS BaIe a 24h ays 15 11:8 15-9 14-9 59-4 16-4 51-6 47-9 |53 
7°6 9 2-15 49338: skh es 12-2 11-5 16-7 15-9 65-4 17-8 54-4 48-6 |54 
7:3 7°6 2-30 SViaies cheeses 17-6 11-9 17-6 16-2 64-2 16-1 50:3 46-2 |55 
7°4 6-3 2-35 ODF4aaln aah ss 15 10:5 13-6 14-7 59-7 17 52 45-5 |56 
8-1 6-5 2-420 5d4410 sesh as 14-1 10-8 16-5 16-6 57-8 18-1 49-9 45-5 
8-4 3-5 2-48 DO lear cee 15-2 11-2 15-2 17 58-7 18-7 51-1 46-3 157 
8 7°8 2-25 135! Dl be te 12-5 10-2 18-7 17-7 58-3 18-9 52-8 46-4 |58 
8-1 7°5 2-15 7 Ala ah Rees eae 14:5 11-4 17°3 16-5 57-4 16-6 48-4 45-6 159 
8-3 6-9 2-80 DB'sA Seite cette + oe aes 10-1 16-9 15-6 55-9 18-3 48-5 45 60 
7-7 (finite FETS ae Ole Seleanbawale ss eke. 11-2 14:3 16-1 58-6 18-1 48-8 44-2 |61 
8-0 7:8 2-805 foo: al be eA 17-5 10-8 16-4 15-5 56-7 17-2 47-1 43-9 
8-3 8-9 3-40 OoedalORt eh es 20 12-2 16°5 15-7 60-5 18-6 54 49 62 
9-3 "SIT fl ae, GOP SIE. oe cde so eB deae 10 17-3 16-3 59 19-7 50-7 46-7 |63 
8-4 9-5 1-95 Sok Gilsech eee soak ee 11-9 16-8 17-6 58-6 19-8 50-3 45-5 164 
8-6 6-8 2-50 2G fol pages 16-5 10-1 15-1 13-7 50-6 15 42-8 41 65 
7-1 6-3 2-67 role bs SS 20-0 10-8 15-1 13-9 51-5 15-2 44 40-7 166 
7°3 8-3 3-227 rE kee 18 9-5 16-5 13-8 57-7 15-1 44-3 40-1 |67 
7°4 6°5 2-787 CAO (a ee Ss 12-6 11-4 16-7 15-4 54°8 15-9 43°8 43-4 168 
7°8 7-4 3-10 Lt RR |e 17-7 10-5 17-5 17-7 60-6 18-2 47 45 69 





f. Grocers’ quotations. h. Formerly in bulk. i. Twenty-eight ounce can previously known as size 24. 
j. Some 17 ounce cans on sale; size 2 can previously quoted was 20 ounces. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








— al 
Sugar a a = i 
g : ¢ [2 | ae j a . :3 
ans > - Ss a) x thes s68 
Be | eel eo le ye Z_ 4 pad 83s 
LOCALITY J 3 |B jgsei e8 |es/ See] SE | 8 | sz] sue 
Bomar ad ae . re S = 
46| .4|%a| Bs [82] oe | Bo| 54) Ss | ce} BS | 3Be 
a |S Sr) it eo! eee To lee Saas Ba in Se =! £25 
ap|2sles| Se lsas] 22 | 2s | 2S) $8 | Be | s8 | 388 
28/38/58] $a/85a) sx | Sa] eta] Sa] ga 3% ePa 
oe va Oo H |O > 9) Ay oO n Nn < 
cents | cents | cents| cents| cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7-5 | 7-3 | 45-0] 68-4 | 19-8 14-6} 3-8 40-6 54-9 12-1 5-0 15-521b 
Nova Scotia (average)......| 7-5 | 7-3 | 51-0 | 68-4 | 20-1 9-8 | 3-8 46-5 57-2 12-5 5-1 16-500 
I1—Sydney..<..5.-.--2+ 7:3 7-1 | 44 68-3 | 20-7 9-6] 3-1 45-8 56-6 12-4 6 elit. <.t were ss 
biter Glasgow........ 7:3 7-4 | 50-7 | 69-6 | 22 10 3-4 54-7 57-3 13 5 Peih. sk owes - 
ROA TNNOTS Ue es ne os bok 7-3] 6-9 | 53-3 | 69-3 | 17-7 9-7 | 4-5 42-3 60 11:8 Badd oos. <b eee 
4 Malifax.iiers Ys 35 op 7-7 | 7-7 | 50-7 | 67-8 | 24 10 4-4 48 55-2 12-8 5-2 16-50 
O-—WiIndsolss. wre es hol 7°8 7-5 | 54-5 | 66-5 | 17 9-3 3-9 42-7 56 12:3 D6 UN aids aha oe 
G6-—DEutG. 63.0. oee se ke bok 7-4 7-3 | 52-8 | 68-6 | 19-3 10 3-2 45-7 58-3 12-6 DLA. bee sae 
7.—P.E.1—Charlottetown| 7-3 | 7-6 | 55-1 | 69-2 | 18-2 13-5 | 3-3 46-0 57-8 12-8 4-9 17-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-6 7-3 | 53-0 | 68-6 | 18-5 10-9 4-0 44-0 61-3 12-0 5-2 15-509 
S—-Monctonigeae-ss ee 7-4 | 7-1 | 55-6] 68-5 | 20-1 9-9 | 3-7 46 63-7 12-1 5-3 16-00g 
0—SaintJobhn.. i222 oc 7:6 7-4] 49-1 | 69-2 | 18-7 10-6 4-2 43 60-6 12 5-2 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-5 | 7-3 | 52-3 | 66-8 | 17-9 11-4] 3-2 43-4 60-8 11-9 DD; t toate 
11 Bathurst«.250 +26 to 7-9 | 7-4 | 55 70 17-4 11-5 | 4-7 43-6 60 11-8 5 AWEL. Sb Ser a: 
Quebec (average).......... 7-2] 6-9 | 44-2 | 74-5 | 21-0 13-5 | 3-9 42-8 57-4 10-9 4-9 15-025 
12--Quebec.i. s. ga... > oon 7-3 | 7-1} 45-7 | 78-3 | 20-9 14-9 | 3-9 45-5 55-4 11:5 5 14-75 
13—Three Rivers.........| 7:4 7 49-8 | 78-3 | 22-2 15-2 3-9 45 57-7 11-5 5 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-1 6-9 | 42-2 | 74 20-2 15-3 3-6 42-8 59-2 10-9 5 15 00 
15—Sorel a Mes. cs os ban 7 6-8 | 40-8 | 75-1 | 20-1 10 3-8 37:6 60 10-6 D Bla Qs: bemaete =! 
16—St. Hyacinthe........} 7:2] 6-9 | 43-6 | 72-4 | 21-1 13-4] 4-2 39-2 59-6 10-6 5 14-00 
17S Johns. 7%5.- dats 7-1] 6-9 | 43 72-1 | 20-7 12:8 | 4-4 41-5 57°3 10-6 ie te ee Se ic See 
18—Thetford Mines.......| 7-2 | 6-8 | 41-9 | 78-7 | 19-9 13-2) 4 41-3 58-8 10-7 AsSle 5 sk qumem ae 
pPgmentzer PRs: SARTO SP 6:9 | 6-8 | 46-3 | 73-9 | 19-7 13-6 | 3-6 48-9 54-5 11 4-7 15-00 
20 Ball es aren 2 2 5 7:3 i 44-4 | 72-9 | 23-8 13-2 3:7 43-2 54-1 1l 5 15-90 
Ontario Fiarernae! rs 7-4 | 7-2 | 44-3 | 70-4 | 19-4 11-9 | 3-9 39-5 50-6 11-6 4-9 15-228 
21—- Ottawa. a.aa--+ 62% oe 46-4 | 70-2 | 19-9 13-5 | 3-9 45 57-9 10-3 5 15-90 
22——Brockville, a5... ++ 6 7-3.| 7-1 | 41-7 | 68-2 } 21-1 11-6 | 3-2 36-6 55-6 10-2 4-9 15-00 
23— Kingston...........-- 7-1 7 40-3 | 68-4 | 17-7 11-5 3-9 40 46-2 11-6 4-7 15-50 
24—Belleville............ 7:6 7-3 | 45-9 | 65-4 | 18 10-5 3:8 34-8 47-1 11-2 5-2 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7-4] 7-3 | 49-1 | 64-7 | 18-1 12-9 | 4:3 39-6 54-8 11:5 5 16-00 
26—Oshawa.........-..-- 7:4 7*2 | 47-1 | 63-1 | 19-5 10-1 3:7 37-9 52 11-2 4.9 14-70 
27 Oras sa abet 7:2 7-2 | 41-7 | 74-3 | 19-7 10-8 3°7 35-4 55 11-1 5 15-50 
28—Toronto.............. so 1G 40 68-3 | 17-8 10:7 | 3-9 42-1 44 11-4 4-6 13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-5 | 7-4 | 43-6 | 69-9 | 19-6 11:7 | 3-7 37-5 48-6 11-7 4-9 ]13-75-14-00g 
30—St. Catharines........] 7-6] 7-2 | 48-3 | 72-9 | 19-7 11-7 | 4-2 40 40 12-2 4-8 14-90g 
31—Hamilton............ 7-2 7-1 | 42-2 | 67-3 | 19-2 10-6 3°8 36:3 40 11-4 5 14-00 
32—Brantford............ 7-1 7-1 | 47-9 | 70-4 | 18-8 10-6 3-9 39°3 57 11-1 5-1 14-75 
BO Galt wy. .ois Assis speck 7:4 7-2 | 44-4 | 70-9 | 20-4 12-2 3:9 40 46 11-4 5 14-75 
34—Guelph..............: POSEN 76 40-3 | 69-8 | 19-1 10-1 | 3:8 36-6 52-9 11 5 15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 7-2 | 7-2 | 39-9 | 72-5 | 19-4 11-5 | 3:3 42-4 51 11-3 4-7 15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 7-2 7-2 | 44-7 | 69 18 10 3-7 40 49-3 11-7 5 14-50 
37—Stratford............: 7-6 7-6 | 43-2 | 71-2 | 18-4 11-2 3-6 41-5 54-3 11-1 4-9 14-75 
38—Lendone..43. 2555-368 7-4] 7-2} 44-6 | 69-7 | 18-2 10:9 | 3-5 41-1 58-5 10-9 4-9 15-25g 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7:5 | 7-4 | 49-9 | 76-1 | 20-6 12:7| 4 42-9 43-6 11-7 5-3 15-00 
40—Chatham............ 7-5 | 7-3 | 43-7 | 69-6} 16-9 11-4] 3:6 39-2 56-7 10-5 4-8 14-00g 
41—Windsor.............. 7:4 7-1 | 42 67 19-1 10-4 3-1 34-7 43-3 10 4-8 14-50g 
42—-Sarnlast. .. da. - 2 as<e3 7-5 | 7-2 | 45-5 | 73-1 | 18-4 10-1] 4:3 38-7 42-7 11-6 5 15-15g 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7°4 7-3 | 48-1 | 74-2 | 19-4 10 3-7 30-8 56 12-6 5 15-00 
44—North Bay........... 7:6 | 7-2 | 48-7 | 77 21 14-4 | 4-4 40 50 12-8 4-9 16-00 
45-— Sud DUrYs Hastie ss ode 7-5 7-2 | 43 71-5. | 21-2 13-4 3-6 38-6 56 12-7 4-9 16-50 
46—GCobaltivte. .. 232050456 7-8} 7-7 | 50 73-7 | 21-7 15 4-6 40 55-2 14-2 5 17-50 
47—Timmins............. 7:7 | 7-5 | 42-8 | 77 19-5 15-2 | 4-9 50 40 13-7 4-7 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 7-4] 7-1 | 41-4 | 72-5 | 21-3 14 4 41-3 48 12-9 4-9 16-00 
49—Port Arthur,......... 7°3 7-2 | 44-2 | 68-1 | 20 14-6 3:6 40 59-3 12 4-8 15-75 
50—Fort William......... 7:3) 7-2 | 42-2 | 67 *| 21:3 13-1] 3-9 43 56-8 12 4-8 15-75 
Manitoba (average)........ 7:9 | 7-8 | 41-8 | 61-8 | 19-9 14-4 | 3-6 37-3 59-6 13-0 5-2 26-009 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-8 | 7-8 | 41-8 | 61-1 | 18-5 13-9a] 3-9 36-9 60 12-3 5-4 18-50 
62—Brandon..25s......-6 8 7-8 | 41-8 | 62-4 | 21-3 14-8a] 3:3 37°7 59-2 13-7 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-6 | 8-1 | 40-9 | 63-2 | 20-1 18-7. | 3-5 39-4 56-9 13-8 4-O5IF cock ener i 
b8—Reging. ). 2. ah. ..a+ sal 7-9 | 7-9 | 41-4 | 63-2 | 19-6 14-9a} 3 39 56-7 12-7 A WTahls <b. Lodepae cs 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-3 8-2 | 41-1 | 64-2 | 21 21-6a] 3-8 40 53-3 14-2 D BAYS chook aeptee os 
55—Saskatoon............ 8 8-1 | 42-4 | 63-2 | 20-1 20-1a| 3-3 38-4 59 13-7 B Pagid hick aegis 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7:9} 8 88-5 | 62-2 | 19-7 18-3a] 3-9 40 58-7 14-7 D yogi dock: Sets. 
Alberta (average).......... 7-9} 8-0] 42-5 | 61-8 | 19-5 18-4] 3-3 38-4 58-4 14-1 BIOs clk hates a 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8 8 36-7 | 62-4 | 20 22-2a) 3 40 59 14:3 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8 7:9 | 40 62 20°5 19-laj 3-6 36°2 58-7 14-6 Ny (al Gear boogae 
59—Edmonton........... 791 8 46-4 | 61-1 | 18:3 16-8a} 3-5 39-5 56-8 13-8 4-9 g 
60—Calgary.............. 7-9} 7-9 | 47 61-1 | 19-9 16-6a| 3-3 38-8 57-3 13-5 4-9 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-9 8-1 | 42-2 | 62-4 | 18-6 17-5a} 3-2 37-6 60 14-2 Dod Alsi sicoks deaaete o's 
British Columbia (aver.).| 7-5 | 7-2 | 43-6 | 62-0 | 20-4 22-2 | 4-2 37-7 58-3 12-7 Beda tc cl, wepeets. ons 
62 -Hernie..ae 8. Pasiuni 8 7-7 | 46-7 | 62 16-4 22-2a| 3-7 33-3 60 14-3 D peel’ cok marae ac 
63=—Nelson...h2n. be Stsa he, 8 8 46-7 | 65 22:3 25a B-Oipeeu. eee 60 14:3 D phalic <<. eee oe 
64——Prail 3.8.48 <soant 7-8 | 7-6 | 48-8 | 63-1 | 21-6 25a 5-8 36-2 58-2 14 DAA a: deste dere «+13 
65— New Westminster 7 6-7 | 40-5 | 58-2 | 18-8 19-5a] 3-9 38-4 57 10-7 Po?) (Aber ae & eee 
66—Vancouver........... 6-9 | 6-7] 40 58-3 | 18-3 21-6a| 3-7 38-7 58-1 11-1 D ph ah hacks depeeers = 
C7 Victorias: Hage. 008 7°8 | 7-3 | 45-4 | 62 22-5 20-8a| 3-9 38-7 56-3 12 a2 Uy ighee ee bones 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-9 | 6-7 | 41-4 | 62-1 | 21-2 20a 4-6 38-4 57 11-9 aD Tee ae ee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-5 | 7-2 | 44 65 22-2 23-7a} 4-6 40 60 13-4 7 alt. 4 doa erste 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
h. Including lignite. i. Ineluding birch. p. Six-roomed héuses not extensively occupied by workiagmen but some at 


six rooms $10-35. s. Delivered from mines. t. Formerly in bags. w. Formerly in bulk. y. Formerly given as 400. 
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op hei =o oO ies - 
2 ee, ons ise) Sos [no 
a8 3s B48 §s 825 325 
a. oO ty mas Sale She ES wy 
30 oo a) po » 5 oO —=35 0 
2a oo Ef 3 2 = aoa 
faa] q sn) op) MN S 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-951 9-616 11-951 7-176 8-698 7-563 
7-925 6-667 7-833 5-500 §-333 6-000 
6-90-7-258 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 
6-50-6-75s 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 
C5002 837 5uliey pelle OOM peer. | Serato wt srorteia ¢ |e «cn ees eres « + piel al oot afesommnartags 
8-75-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7:00- 9-00 5-00 
9-650-10-150 8-500 10-000 6-006 7-000 7-500 
10-125 7-000 9-500 5-500 6-506 7-500 
9-50-10-50¢ 6-00g¢ 7:00g 5-00g 6-00¢g g 
10-25-11: 25 8-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 
10-00-10: oh 12- 50-45. ie Pe NIE 508, MER e etal ralelareretee tele ais sigtap che sitar a bie so wuss 3 
5.2 6. ed: cle let « waif erereite. 2) 6.5: HAV Msc: o..0:0he. GAsiete ‘66. Al er atieratenalely) she 40608) bUeUM eh4ss Wie s\fl 90%) = 6 ale 4 6.0 68 
:. 636 10-833 11-917 8-042 8-786 8-200 
10-50 12-67¢ 12-67¢c 11-33c 11-33¢ 7-50c 
8-50- 8-75 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00 7-00 
10-00-11-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 
7-75 10-33 12-17 8-67 9-67 6-50 
TE O0o fant Berks 00) tl Aitete ais ob oe OTB Yel rast aia Mae GSfOGiA ae Aree 
7-50 -8-00 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c 
10-95 13-25 |7-00-9-00 9-50 |5-00-5-50 OvO0 TOF OO Nis akc cocnstee : 
31-093 10-109 12-760 7-933 10-040 9-125 
10:45 |12-00-13- 25 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 
SEHO=38 FORM ele OO SIME ak eas CCAM cs occ kilansvenctetattehs « MIM occbaehte gud ee Alte se che eh 
8-75 11-00 12-00 y¥-00 10-00 10-00 
9-00-12-50d 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 
10-70-14-00d|13-00- ic 30 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 
9-00-13-00d 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-75-13 -00d 9-00 10-50 6-00 TOOT Gt te eee 
11-25 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 
7-50- 8-00g g gz g g zg 
8-00-13 50g g 16-00g g g g 
9-50 13-00 15-50 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9°50-13:20a) | 22°50) lees... ot.” TE OOGi Sees AST Yell eee a ee 
1000-12 -50d\2 1 12250) )2584...5 8 17-00-18-00 |.......... 13-00-14-00 10-00c¢ 
10-00-12-50 11-00 13-00 8-00 DOO Meas... 5 eee 
9-50-13-00 13- 00 13.00-14.00)15-00-16-00 11-00 S00) Ae meee, See 
10250—13: GORI weep Oem trl cic aletote  < clliomeeindte ccc ate oc lave cs wgtell ages se a0 es e's 
10-50-11-50 14-00 16-00 12-50 LACOOT ISIS Ie 
11-50-12-50g]12-50-13 - 00g g 15-00¢ g 13-00g g 
9-50-12:50 | 18-00 |.......... GOON Ae sseames ls om 11-00-14-00 | 8-00-12-00 
8-50-11-00g gz g g g g 
9-50-11-50¢ g 16-00-18-00g g 12-00-14-00g] 7-00-10-00g 
9-35-10-35 |11- 50-13- Oe g g g g g 
8 -O0= 9 OOF im E50) Poe 6b aD Bis oe sts « oc] Sparel te ys [ae 5/8) eeege top | Pw os 
13-50 7:00 OZ Bit eee RII ete eee aiccae 2 Ras Bacal 
11-00-14:-50d) — } 15:00 F.5.5. 004. Lo TOM eens coins 9-00 10-00c 
13<00d | cupethad Job ero 1O- 50G cen eis on 9: 00-9:7561] One. 00. BC 
12-50-16-50d 9-50 10-50 8-50 Gree Onl asi? We cess « 
8-75-11-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c 
12-75-14-50 7-50 8-75 6-50 TeMO LION: SL 
12-75-14-50 7:00 8-00 6-00 ROU |, ake SO 
S-S6Si" web 145875 bees coh Aaa ah ett. t 7-813 8-563 7-000 
6-25-13 -00h|14-00-15- “50 ee RRs cat meee a6 6:50-8:75 | 7:50 -9-75 7:00 
5-00-11 + 20h'|13*00-17-00 | .23%..05 ATE...) RR. 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 
8- S69 locee 116-250 Peek AS nb ees 5-313 8-094 9-167 
4-96-12: 701% Veo SADE eee. hee ass a4 tee. = Alene 2 7-00- 9-00 9-50 
82Z0= 9°25 * FoRSFO0 1. Ses. ck ce tecas eee ons 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 
(eSo= 9 GOL. astern es eden cre lie sch sea... 6:25-6:75 | 7-00 -9-50 7-00 
5AQ5- DoLOW VE ~ PS OO Mae. .n8. Seep eco hick Whe.s wiles tetae re ere 3% 10-00-11-00 11-00 
BAUD Fe TOO Pee aia ch Pel ace sie batehebys\e « 5-500 6-500 4-000 
4 g £ g 
COON UE cs de eee oleae otc asad ete onal Save ee MONS Mae seme cies [iekwilins 6 49 o's 6's 
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Am A TU. os bs ee eis ee oe A ET buen Oath ie © oll Sete eetaletes Of ietel Me sie lay ielela 4-00 
gS 9 GI me Jo 6-159 0 a aca c 6-875 7°286 4-825 
9-00=10°501> «1 T0200) fees h cola. «es ee ee on 7-00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- 5-338c 
Se 50— 99 HO sts eee o eevee Cee cis oR oth ee 0 o's 6-25-7-75 | 7:50- 9-50 6-50c 
10-O0=11-50°R* «© | TOS75) Tomes: ote cad as co eee eenee 5-00 3-50 
10:00-11-505P" — E-TOS7E We Bec wat] foe tee tec [hsas ee ees 6-25 4-25 
Gs2b=10-7o 1 S00 lane eeit closer ee tee 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- ch oy 4-77c 
Be Dail SRRe ears, SI, © me. AS. hs SRS ee] | OU a tireg sword ob 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


7050—9 





d. Including semi-bituminous. 


ee 








f. Petroleum coke. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5 





Natural gas used extensively 
$i0 per month; others, five and 
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conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables some- 
what similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of food 
tend to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, 
the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in 
the western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic condi- 
tions, nor for the differences in the heating 
value of the various fuels. The figures for 
rent are those for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences. While the calculation 
serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last 
two being weighted according to population, 
differences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the 
importance of each item in workingmen’s 
family expenditure and have been brought 
down to date each month from data compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices averaged considerably higher 
at the beginning of July than at June l. 
Sirloin steak and round steak each advanced 
about two cents per pound, the former averag- 
ing 31-1 cents per pound and the latter 26°8 
cents. Lamb was up in the average from 30 
cents per pound to 32-1 cents. The prices of 
fresh pork and bacon changed little. Fresh 


eggs were higher in most localities and the 
Dominion average price was 27:4 cents per 
dozen at July 1 as compared with 26-5 at the 
beginning of June. Milk has been unchanged in 
the average during the last six months. The 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1940 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Cloth- 


Rent | “ing | dries 





Dec. 1914 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920. 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.. 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923. 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924. 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925. 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926. 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927. 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.. 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930. 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.. 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.. 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933. 141 112 160 122 
June 1933. 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933. 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933. 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.. 129 113 156 126 
June 1934. 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.. 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934. 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935.... 129 113 155 124 
June 1935.. 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935.. 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935. 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936.. 132 114 154 126 
June 1936. 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936. 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936. 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937.. 135 117 154 129 
June 1937.. 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937.. 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937.. 142 118 157 133 
Mar. 1938. 142 119 156 132 
June 1988. 148 118 156 132 
Sept. 1938. 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938.. 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939.. 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939.. 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939.. 148 117 156 130 
April 1939.. 148 117 156 130 
May 1939. 148 117 157 131 
June 1939. 148 117 157 130 
July 1939. 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939.. 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939.. 148 118 157 130 
Oct. 1939. 148 118 157 184 
Nov. 1989.. 148 123 157 135 
Dec. 1939.. 149 123 159 135 
Jan. 1940.. 149 123 159 135 
Feb. 1940.. 149 123 159 135 
Mar. 1940.. 149 126 159 136 
April 1940.. 149 126 159 136 
May 1940. 151 126 159 137 
June 1940.... 151 128 159 136 
July 1940.... 152 128 160 137 


*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving 
the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; 
Rent, 184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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price of creamery butter was lower in many 
cities, the Dominion average being down from 
27-6 cents per pound to 26-4 cents. The 
average price of bread has been 6-7 cents per 
pound since March. The price of onions was 
higher in nearly all localities, the Dominion 
average being up from 5-5 cents per pound to 
8-4 cents. Substantial advances in the prices 
of potatoes were reported from many cities 
particularly in the western provinces. The 
Dominion average price was up from $1.94 
per 100 pounds in June to $2.04 in July. 
Granulated sugar was fractionally higher at 
7-5 cents per pound. Numerous increases 


were reported in the price of United States 
anthracite. The Dominion average price rose 
from $15.11 to. $15.52 per ton. 

The following are the prices for Welsh coal 
“cobbles” and “French nut” at the beginning 
of July, 1940: Halifax $17.75; Charlottetown, 
$17.40; Saint John $16; Quebec $15.50; Three 
Rivers $16.50; Sherbrooke $16.75; Thetford 
Mines $17.50; Montreal $16-$16.50; Ottawa 
$18; Kingston $17; Belleville $16.50; Peter- 
borough $18.50; Oshawa $17; Toronto $16; 
St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton $15.50 and 
$15; Galt $16.50; Sudbury $18.50; Cobalt 
$21; Timmins $19.75; Winnipeg $20.50. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








oe Com- July’| July | July |July | July | July | July {July | June} July 
Commodities modities | 1918 | 1918 | 1920} 1922] s996 | 1999 | 1930 |'1933 | 1936 |f1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 |1940t 
*All commodities................ 567 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3|100-1) 97-2] 85-3] 70-5] 74-3] 87-6] 78-6] 72-6] 81-6} 82-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-11127-91167-0| 86-211C00-8} 96-9] 78-5) 69-7) 73-1] 95-5! 74-4] 59-9] 70-5] 70-5 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-91127-11145-1! 96-0] 99-1/108-5} 93-5] 59-4] 70-5] 78-9] 78-3] 71-2] 76-8] 77-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products... eee eee 85 58-2)157-1/176-5|101-7}100-1} 91-5] 80-8] 70-6] 69-5) 74-6] 67-5] 66-2) 83-4) 838-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
APOL ease stacks sf 49 63-9] 89-11154-4]/106-3}100-6] 93-9] 87-6] 62-6] 68-2] 78:0! 76-7) 77-0} 88-1] 89-1 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-91156-9}168-4/104-6| 99-5} 93-8} 90-8! 85-5] 87-8]103-9] 97-8) 97-41102-6/103-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Productss.........-. 18 98-4/141-9/135-5| 97-3/100-0] 98-5} 75-8} 69-9] 68-1] 85-9! 70-6} 68-6] 76-7] 76-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PrOGUCOS eC reer e ss. 83 56-8] 82-3/112-2/107-0| 99-1] 93-4] 90-4] 82-9] 85-1! 87-0} 86-5] 84-7) 88-7) 90-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Cts yee oe ees 77 63-4]118-7}141-5}105-4/100-4] 95-8] 92-8] 81-1] 78-3] 81-7] 79-4] 77-6) 85-6} 89-6 
Classified according to Parner 
Consumers’ Goods........ 236 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9] 99-3] 94-7| 87-7| 72-2] 74-3] 81-2] 77-7] 73-4] 82-3]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ACCOM RCE Utter tr oor: 126 61-8}119-0/150-8} 90-2} 98-9] 99-7] 90-5] 67-7) 73-3] 84-4] 78-9] 71-5] 78-3)..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 | 62-2) 91-9]126-31101-4] 99-5) 91-3] 85-9] 75-2] 75-0} 79-1] 76-9] 74-7] 84-9]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|133-3/164-3] 98-81101-3/100-6] 81-5] 69-2] 72-1] 90-3] 75-8] 66-7] 77-3]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9/108-6]104-1] 96-8} 94-9] 91-2) 84-8] 89-7] 94:3] 95-5} 95-0]100-4)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0/171-0| 98-21101-8}101-3} 80-4] 67-5] 70-1] 89-8] 73-6] 68-5] 74-7]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materisls#s 111 67-0]100-7/144-0/108-7/100-0} 98-9] 89-5] 80-8] 85-2] 95-7) 87-4) 88-6) 95-2)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69°5/148-11177-3] 95-8|102-2/101-8] 78-4] 65:2} 67-5) 88-8] 71-3] 59-2] 71-2]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A lel care aetet eat 186 59-2/134-71176-4) 91-2/100-2) 94-8] 76-4] 68-7] 68-9} 89-0] 70-6] 58-1] 68-6)..... 
B, Animale see eeree. 105 70:1/129-0/146-0] 95-9] 98-3]104-4| 89-6] 61-0] 70-7] 78-7] 77-3] 71-5] 79-1)..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-11132-6|160-6] 88-0|100-8|107-6| 79-8| 60-1] 66-3] 92-5] 71-4] 62-7) 64-3) 63-5 
IT? MarinOes ti). wader. 20'T" 16 65-9}111-7/114-1] 91-7/100-5]103-3] 93-3} 61-7] 68-2) 71-8] 67-2] 66-4) 78-2]..... 
ECE: Forestis cece ee nc 57 60-1] 89-7/151-3/106-8|100-5| 93-8] 87-3] 62-8} 68-3] 77-7] 76-41 76-6] 87-8]..... 
V .aMineral. . Poses... 203 67:91115-2/134-61106-4| 99-8] 93-3] 87-4] 80-5] 82-3] 89-7| 85-9] 84-2) 89-9)..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured).. 245 63-8/120-8/154-1] 94-7] 99-8|101-6| 80-0} 62-9] 69-7] 88-3] 72-5] 63-1} 74-5)..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8/127-7/156-5]100-4| 99-7} 93-1] 85-8| 72-4] 73-3] 82-8] 78-4) 73-0) 80-1]..... 





tT he Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


{For the week ended July 26, 1940, monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the July issue of the Lasour Gazerrs.. Since 
these monthly notes are all compiled from 
British and foreign sources the information 
contained therein usually deals with conditions 
prevailing some months previous to the date 
of publication in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve sup- 
plies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has fixed retail 
and wholesale prices of some articles and is 
controlling the entire trade in some commodi- 
ties, including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force. In some 
of these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in other countries 
direct information is now unobtainable, al- 
though information contained in the publica- 
tions of neutral countries is noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Wuo.esarr Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 
134-6 for June,:as compared with 133-7 for 
May, an increase of 0:7 per cent for the month, 
and of 37:2 per cent over June, 1939. As 
compared with the previous month, food and 
tobacco prices had risen 1:6 per cent, while 
industrial materials and manufactures were 
only 0:1 per cent higher. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914-100, 
was 187 at the beginning of July, an increase 
of about 3 per cent for the month. Food 
prices were about 6 per cent higher, due to 
higher prices for new potatoes, milk and for 
eggs and fish. Rent was unchanged, clothing 
was one per cent higher; fuel and light and 
other items groups were unchanged. As com- 
pared with the cost of living at the beginning 
of September, 1939, the cost of living has 
increased about 21 per cent. 


Eire 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
cost of living, on the base July, 1914100, as 
published in the Irish Trade Journal, was 204 


for May, an increase of 3-6 per cent over the 
February level, and of 18 per cent over the 
August, 1939, level. Since August, 1939, food 
prices have risen 14 per cent, clothing 29 per 
cent, fuel and light 31 per cent. The cost 
of living index number includes in addition 
to these groups, rent and sundries. The rise 
of 31 per cent in fuel and light is due largely 
to freight and insurance charges. 


New Zealand 


WHoLEsate Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Department, on the 
base 1926-1930—1000, was 1168 for April, an 
increase of 1-3 per cent for the month. Each 
one of the six component groups contributed 
in some measure to this increase. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of 
retail prices, on the base 1923-1980—1000, was 
1017 for April, as compared with 1012 for 
March. There were increases in the food 
groups as a whole, although the groceries sub- 
group showed a slight decrease. Fuel and 
light were also higher. 


United States 


WuoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926—100, was 77-5 for June, a decrease of 
1-1 per cent for the month. The metals and 
metal products group showed a slight increase, 
house furnishings were unchanged, while for 
all the other eight groups, decreases were 
recorded. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1926—100, was 79-7 for June, a decrease of 
1-4 per cent for the month. There were 
decreases in all groups except chemicals which 
were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on 
the base 1923100, was 86-4 for June, an 
increase of 0°5 per cent over the May level. 
Food was 1°4 per cent higher. There were 
increases of 0:1 per cent in housing and in coal 
prices; the clothing group was unchanged. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries of Massachusetts, of 
the cost of living in Massachusetts, on the 
base 1913—100, was 137°4 for July, an in- 
crease of 0-4 per cent for the month “due 
primarily to higher prices for meats.” There 
was no change in the clothing, shelter and 
sundries groups. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1940 


PGES the second quarter of 1940 there 
were 211 fatal industrial accidents 
(including deaths from industrial diseases 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc., as well as fatalities incidental to occupa- 
tional pursuits) as compared with 219 fatal 
accidents in the second quarter of 1939. Of 
the 211 fatalities in the second quarter of 
1940, 52 occurred in April, 84 in May, and 
75 in June. Fatal accidents during each year 
are recorded by quarterly periods in the 
issues of the Lasour Gazerre for May, August 
and November of that year, and in February 
of the following year. 


of 1940 were as follows: Agriculture, 18; 
Logging, 35; Fishing and Trapping, 10; Min- 
ing, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 38; 
Manufacturing, 28; Construction, 25; Electric 
Light and Power, 11; Transportation and 
Public Utilities, 22; Trade, 10; Finance, 1; 
Service, 13. | 

Of the mining accidents, 27 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” four in “coal mining,” and 
seven in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, one was 
in “animal foods,” one in “textiles and cloth- 


The supplementary lists of accidents not vee ‘phe a Buide a a ee ee 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports tS, eight in pulp, paper and paper prea 
ucts,” seven in “iron, steel and DrOdur ees one 


covering the periods in which they occurred 
contain 7 fatalities for 1939, and 17 for the 
first quarter of 1940. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners of Canada, certain other official 
sources, as well as from the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazeTrr, and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries the 
fatalities occurring during the second quarter 


in “non-ferrous metal PED Urls, ” two in “non- 
metallic mineral products,’ and one in 
“chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 15 fatalities in 
“puildings and structures,” five in “shipbuild- 
ing,” four in “highway and bridge,” and one in 
“miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 12 fatalities in “steam railways,’ seven 
in “water transportation,” two in “local and 
highway transportation,” and one in “storage.” 

In trade there were five fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and five in “retail.” 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1940 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 











tot} 
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a2 2 els 
CAUSE S 15m Sl 
oy |e eee es 
2 gion) | § | 2/88 3 
5 a|oC S/S /4 les a 
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Sl hla] ZS) als lePl ol] sg / eI Sis 
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a/Siff |/Si/olaleé [Sle] a}ple 
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D.—Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explosions, 
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I.—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc.............---.005 LOUD Vie lit ody 14 SSS ET TIES 52 
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Of the fatalities in service, nine were in 
“public administration,” one in “recreational,” 
and three in “personal, domestic and business.” 


There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 


On June 3, at Edmundston, N.B., six pulp 
millworkers lost their lives in a fall from a 
pulpwood conveyor when it collapsed while 
they were fighting a fire. 

When a train struck their truck, near Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia, on May 24, a farmer, his 
son and a labourer were killed. 

Three loggers were drowned on June 8, when 
a boat overturned, near Rouyn, Quebec; and 
at Port Neville, British Columbia, on May 8, 
two loggers were killed when struck by a 
cable that broke. 

When a scallop sloop capsized, two fisher- 
men were drowned, off Digby Neck, Nova 
Scotia, on April 1. 

Two miners lost their lives in a premature 
dynamite explosion, at Goldfields, Saskat- 
chewan, on June 13; and two asbestos miners 
were asphyxiated by gas fumes in a mine 
tunnel, at Thetford Mines, Quebec, on May 28. 


Two building construction labourers died 
when overcome by gas fumes in an excavation, 
at Toronto, on June 15. 

On June 29, two linemen were electrocuted 
by a fallen power line, near Pakenham, 
Ontario. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1940 has been com- 
piled which contains 17 fatalities, of which 
one was in agriculture, five in logging, four 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
three in manufacturing, one in construction, 
one in electric light and power, one in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and one, in 
trade. Two of these accidents occurred in 
January, three in February, and 12 in March. 


A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1939 has been made. This includes 
seven fatalities, of which one was in logging, 
two in construction, three in transportation and 
public utilities, and one in trade. One of 
these accidents occurred in January, one in 
July, one in September, one in October, one 
in November and two in December. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Validity of Ontario Industrial Standards Act 
upheld in High Court 


On June 14, Mr. Justice Roach of the 
Ontario High Court of Justice dismissed with 
costs an action of a boys’ clothing manufac- 
turing company against the advisory committee 
appointed under the Industrial Standards Act 
of Ontario to enforce the schedule of wages 
and hours made binding under the Act on the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry. The 
plaintiffs challenged the validity of the Act 
and sought a declaration that it is ultra vires 
of the provincial legislature; also that the 
schedule is ultra vires. They further asked 
for an injunction restraining the defendant 
from enforcing the schedule and from enforc- 
ing payment of sums alleged by the defendant 
committee to be owing to it by the plaintiffs. 

The Act authorizes the Minister of Labour 
to establish “zones” within the province and 
sets up the machinery by which, within those 
zones, uniformity of wages and working hours 
for employees engaged in the industry may 
be established. On the petition of representa- 
tives of employers or employees in any indus- 
try within a designated zone or zones the 
Minister may authorize an officer to convene 
a conference of the employers and employees 
to investigate the conditions of labour in the 


industry and to agree on a schedule of wages 
and hours for the industry. In such a 
schedule, subject to the approval of the 
Ontario Industry and Labour Board and with 
respect only to an interprovincially com- 
petitive industry, provision may be made for 
assessing the employers concerned or both the 
employers and employees to provide revenue 
for the enforcement of the schedule. The 
joint advisory committee of employers and 
employees is given power to collect and pay 
money. If, in the opinion of the Minister, 
the schedule is agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, he may approve and recommend 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council that 
it be declared binding on employers and 
employees in ‘the industry during pleasure or 
for not more than 12 months. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may make regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

The question before the Court was whether 
the Act is within the exclusive powers granted 
to the provinces by Section 92 of the British 
North America Act or whether it is among 
those which Section 91 allots to the Dominion 
Parliament. The Court held that the Act is 
within the competence of the provincial legis- 


lature which gives it jurisdiction among other 
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things over (1) property and civil rights in 
the province; (2) the imposition of punish- 
ment by fine, penalty or imprisonment for 
enforcing any law of the province made in 
relation to any matter coming within any of 
the classes of subjects enumerated in Section 
92 and (3) generally all matters of a merely 
local or private nature in the province. 

The validity of the Act was attacked on 
four grounds: 

(1) the assessments imposed on employers 
and employees constitute indirect taxation; 

(2) the Act deals with the regulation of 
trade and commerce; 

(3) the Act, the orders in council with the 
schedule attached and the regulations result 
in a combine under the Dominion Combines 
Investigation Act; and 

(4) they encroach on the exclusive legislative 
power of the Dominion Parliament as to 
criminal law, 


As Mr. Justice Roach at the trial excluded 
evidence as ‘to the effect of the legislation, 
counsel for the plaintiffs declined to argue the 
case. The Court therefore suggested possible 
arguments none of which it felt could be 
allowed. : 


As to the first point, authority was cited 
to show that the fact that the employer is 
required to deduct the assessment from wages 
does not make the tax indirect. The tax is 
a direct tax on the employees. A Privy 
Council case laid down that, apart from every 
other consideration, such assessments can be 
justified on the ground that they are a charge 
for services rendered, that is to defray the 
cost of operating the machinery of the Act. 
This principle applies to the levy on both 
employers and employed. 

On the question of “regulation of trade 
and commerce” a subject allotted to the 
Dominion, Lord Atkin in 1938 in the Natural 
Products Marketing Act case stated that “it 
is now well settled that the enumeration in 
Section 91 of the regulation of Trade and 
Commerce as a class of subject over which 
the Dominion has exclusive legislative powers 
does not give the power to regulate for 
legitimate provincial purposes particular trades 
or businesses so far as the trade or business 
is confined to the province ... and it follows 
that to the extent that the Dominion is for- 
bidden to regulate within the Province, the 
Province itself has the right under its legis- 
lative powers over property and civil rights 
within the Province.” The Privy Council 
judgment in the Board of Commerce case in 
1919 was referred to as deciding that the 
Dominion Parliament has no power to enact 
legislation of the character here in question. 
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As regards the Combines Investigation Act 


-and the criminal law, the plaintiffs would 


have alleged, presumably, that those who 
agreed to the schedules and regulations have 
formed a combine to the detriment of the 
public or are guilty under the Criminal Code 
of conspiracy in restraint of trade, of agreeing 
unduly to lessen competition by imposing 
conditions that may drive manufacturers out 
of business. The Court considered that as 
the object of the Act was to secure uniform 
working conditions within the industry, it 
was for the reasonable protection of workmen. 
Combinations of workmen for that purpose 
were declared not to be within the scope of 
the Combines Investigation Act or of Section 
498 of the Criminal Code and therefore the 
Industrial Standards Act could not be legis- 
lation relating to criminal matters. Further, 
as to the possibility of forcing employers out 
of business, a Privy Council case was referred 
to in which it was laid down that if a legis- 
lature has a certain power it would be wrong 
to deny its existence because by some possi- 
bility it may be abused or may limit the 
range otherwise open to the legislature. The 
substance of the Act in question is to regulate 
particular industries entirely within the prov- 
ince and it is therefore intra vires of the 
provincial legislature. For all these reasons 
the action was dismissed. An appeal against 
the judgment has been entered. Tolton 
Manufacturing Co., Lid., et al v. Advisory 
Committee appointed for Men’s Clothing 
Industry under the Industrial Standards Act, 
Ontario High Court of Justice, June 14, 1940. 


Quebee Court of King’s Bench Holds Old 
Age Pensions Commission cannot be Sued; 
On Appeal from Superior Court 
Judgment case is put 
“out of Court’’ 


On April 12 the Montreal Court of King’s 
Bench sitting on appeals, while disagreeing 
with the judgment of Mr. Justice Forest given 
in the Superior Court on December 18, 1939, 
held that the appeal from a judgment against 
it could not be maintained because it was 
brought by the Quebec Old Age Pensions 
Commission which was not a legal entity and 
against which judgment should never have 
been entered. There was no recognized liti- 
gant before the Court. The judgment was 
therefore annulled and the parties were put 
out of Court with the same effect as if the 
Superior Court had originally disallowed the 
claim. 

The respondent, wife of an old age pensioner, 
had been awarded a maintenance allowance of 
$10 a month against her husband. On Novem- 
ber 18, 1938, she caused a writ of seizure to be 
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issued against the Old Age Pensions Commis- 
sion from which he was receiving $20 a month. 
The Commission declared that the pension was 
exempt from seizure by the terms of both the 
Dominion and provincial Acts under which it 
was granted. Both statutes declare old age 
pensions exempt from seizure, making no 
exception of claims for maintenance. 

The pensioner’s wife relied on a provision in 
the Quebec Code of Civil Procedure which 
while declaring maintenance allowance granted 
by a Court to be generally exempt allows them 
to be seized for debts of a like nature. The 
Code of Civil Procedure was in effect in 
Quebec when the Old Age Pensions Act was 
passed and the Court considered that the pro- 
visions of a special statute which are incon- 
sistent with those of a prior general statute 
must prevail. 


As to the right of the Old Age Pensions 
Commission to sue or be sued the judges 
were in agreement that it is not a legal entity 
but a group of civil servants without legal 
status, not possessing the powers which the 
Act allows the Minister of Labour to engage 
in litigation respecting old age pensions. 
Commission des Pensions de Vveillesse de 
Québec v. Dame Poirier (1940) 69 Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour du Banc du 
Roi, 11. 


Operator in Quebec Injured by Machine 
Awarded Damages where Insufficient 
Warning of Danger was Given 


On July 11 Mr. Justice McKinnon of the 
Superior Court of Montreal gave judgment 
for the plaintiff in the sum of $658.50 damages 
plus costs in an action by a woman who 
suffered injury to her hand while employed 
by the defendant company as an operator of 
tea-bagging machines which automatically 
filled small cotton bags with tea, sealed the 
opening by stitching and trimmed the bags. 
When a pipe equipped with a blower system 
to carry off the waste cotton became clogged 
and she inserted her hand to remedy this, it 
came in contact with the fan and was injured. 

The operator had been employed as such 
for about nine years but had worked on the 
particular machine for only three months. It 
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was similar to those she had previously 
operated except that instead of being 
equipped with a small door through which the 
operator was required to remove blockages the 
exhaust pipe was tightly clamped to the ex- 
tension of the housing and could only be dis- 
engaged by a mechanic equipped with the 
proper tools. When the pipe was disconnected 
the fan was kept in operation for use in dis- 
lodging the blockage. 

On the day of the accident the new machine 
was blocked for the first time and the operator 
called on the foreman who disconnected the 
pipe and proceeded to remove the blockage. 
While he was thus engaged the operator in- 
serted her hand in the opening and her fingers 
were caught in the fan. The foreman stated 
that he had warned the plaintiff to stand clear 
and if he needed her assistance he would call 
her, that when he saw what she was about to 
do he called to her and endeavoured to push 
her back but it was too late. 

The Court felt that it was clearly one of the 
plaintiff's duties to be near the machine 
during repairs and to assist. The foreman 
knew she had been accustomed to insert her 
hand in the exhaust pipe of the old machine 
and she should have been warned that it would 
be dangerous to do what she had done in the 
past. 

However, the Court considered that the 
plaintiff should bear one-half the damages 
as she was equally at fault. She admitted 
that she knew the fans were running and it 
should have been obvious to her that she 
could only insert her hand in safety for a 
short distance. The company’s action in pay- 
ing hospital expenses, doctors’ bills and six 
weeks’ salary was in accordance with a custom 
it had maintained over a period of years and 
could not be considered an admission of 
liability. 

A further 12 weeks’ salary at $16 a week 
was allowed, or $192. Compensation for suffer- 
ing and humiliation from deformity was 
assessed at $200 and $800 was allowed for 
partial permanent incapacity. Medical ex- 
penses of $125 brought the whole amount to 
$1,317 for one-half of which, or $658.50, judg- 
ment was given with costs. Boutin v. Salada 
Tea Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Superior Court, July 11, 1940. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


pO OUST RIAD employment in Canada at 

the beginning of August showed further 
important improvement, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 12,214 firms in all lines of 
industry except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. They em- 
ployed 1,252,934 workers, a number greater 
by 2-6 per cent than their July 1 staff of 
1,221,316. The index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, rose from 124-7 in the pre- 
ceding month to an all-time high of 127-9 
at August 1; the previous maximum for any 
month in the years for which statistics are 
available was the similar figure of 127°8 at 
August 1, 1929. The experience of the years 
since 1920 indicates that employment usually, 
though not invariably, gains at midsummer, 
there being on the average, a fractional in- 
crease in the index; the expansion at the 
beginning of August of the present year has 
rarely been exceeded at that date, and was 
substantially larger than the average gain 
from July to August in the period, 1921-1939. 
Accordingly, the seasonally-adjusted index also 
advanced, standing at 124°4, compared with 
122-3 in the preceding month, 

Heightened activity was recorded at the 
beginning of August in manufacturing, and in 
many of the non-manufacturing industries; 
the exceptions were logging and trade, which 
showed seasonal curtailment, though on a 
moderate scale. 

As already stated, the unadjusted index 
(based on the average in the calendar year 
1926 as 100) stood at 127-9 at August 1, 1940, 
compared with 124-7 at July 1, while at 
August 1 of recent years, the index has been 
as follows:—1939, 117-5; 1938, 112-1; 1937, 
120-0; 1936, 105-6; 1935, 101-1; 1934, 99-9; 
1933, 87:1; 1932, 86:3; 1931, 105-2; 1930, 
118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3 and 1927, 110-5. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of August reports were furnished to 
the Department of Labour by 1,974 local trade 
unions, comprising a membership of 260,248 
persons. Of these, 16638 were without em- 
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ployment, a percentage of 6:4 as compared 
with percentages of 7-6 at the beginning of 
July, 1940, and 11-1 at the beginning of 
August, 1939. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed favourable gains in the volume 
of business transacted in July, 1940, when com- 
pared with that of the preceding month and 
also that of the corresponding month a year 
ago, this computation being based on the 
average number of placements recorded daily 
at the offices of the Employment Service 
throughout Canada. Construction and main- 
tenance and farming were mainly responsible 
for the increases registered under the first 
comparison and construction and mainten- 
ace, manufacturing, services and transportation 
under the second, the only reduction in place- 
ments from June being recorded in logging, 
services and trade and from July a year ago 
in farming. During July, 1940, there were 
listed 48,658 vacancies, 78,864 applications for 
work and 45,352 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


Prices—tIn retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of certain staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family 
budget was $17.90 at the beginning of August 
as compared with $17.84 for July; $17.02 for 
August, 1939; $17.70 for August, 1938; $17.48 
for August, 1937; $15.41 for June, 1933, the 
low point in recent years; and $21.90 for 
August, 1929. In wholesale prices the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics weekly index number 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 82-7 
for the week ended August 30 as compared 
with 82:3 for the week ended July 26 and 82-2 
for that ended July 5. Comparative figures on 
a monthly basis for certain dates are 82:4 
for July, 1940; 72-4 for August, 1939; 76-0 
for August, 1938; 85-6 for August, 1937; 63-5 
for February, 1933, the low point in recent 
years; and 98-4 for August, 1929. 

Business Statistics—The table on page 888 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting in- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 




















































1940 1939 
August July June August July _ June 
(°)Trade, external aggregate... $ |........:.+05- 190,959,406] 202,326,491] 139,183,821} 134,621,474) 141,279,201 
(9) Imports, merchandise for 
GONSUMPPION: fas 2 corre ccsie eS). fiielsg a simw yo ahere 89, 496, 233 90,704, 835 62,708,079 57,980, 050 63, 709, 402 
(9) Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.........-+++- 190,782,062] . 110,823,041 75,559, 608 75,753,394| - 76,367,281 
Customs duty collected........ $ |......2.-.2005 10, 491,348 12,106,300 7,706, 293 7,170,291 7,833,221 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS LLG ete lietale ck unetesterete, (MLD! [iss saieteee o.staisteient 2,622,547,471) 2,681,584, 968 2,389, 740,950} 2,376, 528,320 2,831,081, 944 
Bank notes in circulation....... Si 8 Ree AY a A 3 92,271,313 97,286,050 92,816, 492 92,835,769 97,346,073 
Bank deposits savings......... S pdl eee a erensict yer 1, 612,549,076] 1,608, 863,422] 1,701,886,610) 1,697,240, 089) 1, 680,377, 190 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |......eeseeee> 925,197,994] 935,847,848] 826,351,734 813,947,295] 821,609,936 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Gomimon stocks? Sie. s voete cite ba) ete sae late si otatales os 72:5 71-9 94-2 97:3 97-0 
Preferred stocks wseias s.20e fete 2s <1 Fe sisi ole ot 73°8 72-1 81-0 83-0 81-9 
Index of bond yields, Dominion....].........+---- 72°8 73-0 68-1 66:8 67-0 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario....|........+.+++; 74-9 75-6 72-6 65-8 65-8 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 182-7 82-4 81-6 72-4 72-6 73°3 
(2) Prices, retail, family list.... $ 17-90 17-84 17-72 17-02 16-93 16-92 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]......-2e-00+- 80-8 95-4 73-4 71-5 86-6 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......]......++s-+++: 89-5 91-8 81-4 83-6 85-0 
(2) Employment, index number 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 127-9 124-7 120-9 117-5 115-8 113-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 6-4 7:6 7-9 11-1 11-6 11-7 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenuefreight cars 229,315 220,925 230,172 210,982 188,839 172,534 
Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, gross earnings....... 21,220, 188 22,395, 032 22,359, 937 16,355, 456 15,563,648 15,189,521 
Operating expenses........ $ |[.ccecceececcec[eceereeceeeees 14, 609, 124 13,592,952 13,288,190 13,178,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............- 15,513,000 15,303,000 14,192,000 12,655,361 11, 657,403 10,354, 157 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |........++++-: 12808 SS6le. Meese: 11,749,411 11,031, 242 9, 290, 839 
Steam railways, freight in 
POTATIUILOS cree tere oes aka ale ysre versie lial aces ecelels msoialefatenti@iereye.«\'* ¢ia'a) qantas 3,503, 569,000] 2,393, 788,000] 2,114, 084,000} 1,819,447, 000 
(10) Building permits........... $ [......e.-.eees 10, 497, 006 9,425,773 6,159, 468 6,535, 813 7,849,970 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 40,747,900 29,305, 600 39,097,000 25,827,200 22,129,700 25,196,000 
Mineral Production— 
Pig irons ysees eels ahaa - tons 88, 885 95, 924 88, 656 69,520 59,587 52,805 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 173,000 169,577 166,213 122,019 111,149 107,902 
Perro-alloys encanta es sees tons 9,697 9, 257 10, 128 3,318 6,475 10,015 
Cola eih . £08... Seteata se GUNCES | AU Arena Hints «fener tatters ss 451,277 449,474 440,065 436, 783 
Thiel Bae Hees wee Loe n Oe UTA COS | Fe Me Uy NE TA. 5 at alata! Sy e's alan Rei Beene tat fa 2,334, 628 2,736, 180 2,876, 694 
GOs Mae stele Moctciae siren CONS |). see. ee sha veretert 1,228,000 1,147, 803 £238, ba 1,064,354 1,070,984 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
lidreal oot: Bay Ree A Pos ge oro e Po Gsltal sce Sacayderaaieae 274, 705, 684 354, 284, 139 230,326,540 310,328, 815 366, 764, 251 
Flour production.............. DOs te ce oe ce ee 1, 222,975 1,170, 238 1,382,158 1,105,502 1,187,875 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 65, 603,276 99,553,443 107,509, 859 101,582,123 85,837, 830 94,105,028 
Foot wear production.......... DEUS! dares soe eke 1,861,028 1,750,984 2,453,069 1, 833,993 1,850, 673 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average..........2+5- levee aay ap races ota 84,362,000 85,963, 000 73,969,000 71,135,000 74, 844,000 
Sales of insurance............-. EH esate eben bie 3) il ELS chy 28, 233,000 28,194,000 31,918,000 35,415, 000 
Newsprint production.......... ECTS | NY eed Pet laais s( Saeea Ride are [he Weeescclbrchae eter gbons 236, 980 227,630 240,550 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|........-.+-++ 3,397 8,739 1,068 5,112 10,585 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
BE LISIMESS hi EE, Pee Eo eteltetaxctorer 144-5 141-3 125-2 120-5 121-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION..........06-|.-+eeseceeeees 151-1 147-6 127-5 123-9 124-4 
Mineral production.............+-[eceeeeeeeeeees 260-8 269-2 233 -2 238-5 228-9 
Manufactiring, |. 2sas\iiiiciecis Sass a] 22 cetera spebeteiene 141-7 132-9 116-5 112-3 112-9 
Clonstriichiom: sc0i-2 cic diocter: se teseke HAI sate ePeesieraiess 70:8 83-9 59-7 53-6 59-6 
Miloctric POWCL. cco cede ss ates cera lsletesiens cremmteneyere 279-3 274-2 241-1 235-6 238-8 
DISTRIBUTION ho fee a RRR Ale eae ss 125-5 123-2 118-3 110-5 112-9 
Trade employment.............e.[escereeeeeeees 143-1 142-9 135-9 137-1 137-5 
Carlondimgs e024). gives reese. [reernam cameras ° 96-9 87-8 82-0 76-8 71-3 
Tenportes. Vc PARA Tasos Oe CN A 111-8 106-6 93-2 86-1 87-7 
Exports, excluding gold...........}-.s+ee+seeeee+ 138-0 152-8 122-8 122-1 120-3 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+ For the week ended August 30, 1940. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

i} Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) 

5) Figures for four weeks ending August 31, 1940, and corresponding periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending August 10, July 13, and June 15, 1940; August 12, J uly 16 and June 
17, 1939. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (°) Excluding gold. 

(10) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
Figures for end of previous month. 
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dustrial conditions in Canada. The index of 
the physical volume of business in July con- 
tinued upward being about 24 per cent higher 
than in June and 20 per cent higher than in 
July, 19389. Of the principal groups of fac- 
tors used in the index, that of mineral pro- 
duction was about 3 per cent lower than in 
the previous month but about 9 percent higher 
than in July, 19389. The index of the manu- 
facturing group showed substantial advance in 
both these comparisons. The increase in this 
group in July as compared with June was due 
mainly to increased activity indicated in meat 
packing, cotton manufacturing, the production 
of newsprint and in the output of iron and 
steel products. Decreased activity im the 
construction industry as compared with the 
previous month was indicated by the figures 
as to contracts awarded. The output of elec- 
tric power has been upward in recent months 
the index in July being about 18 per cent 
higher than in July, 1989. Somewhat greater 
activity in the distribution of commodities was 
indicated by the figures for trade employment 
and car loadings which were higher both as 
compared with the previous month and with 
July, 1939. Information available for August 
shows wholesale prices, employment, the 
number of cars of revenue freight, and the 
value of contracts awarded at higher levels 
both as compared with July, 1940 and with 
August, 1939. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded for August was 18, in- 
volving 6,712 workers and resulting in time 
loss of 15,953 man working days, as compared 
with 15 disputes during July, involving 7,191 
workers with a time loss of 18,612 days. Most 
of the time loss in August was due to eight 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia of brief 
duration and to a strike of embroidery workers 
in Montreal, P.Q., which was unterminated. 
In July most of the time loss was due to a 
strike of salmon fishermen in British Columbia 
and to seven brief strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia. In August, 1939, there were 18 
disputes, involving 11,823 workers with a time 
loss of 32,298 days, due chiefly to eleven strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 

Of the eighteen disputes in August, 1940, 
sixteen were terminated during the month. 
Nine resulted in favour of the employers and 
one in favour of the workers involved. Com- 
promise settlements were reached in three cases 
and the results of three disputes were recorded 
as indefinite. Two disputes, involving approxi- 
mately 500 workers, were shown as untermin- 
ated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


This month’s issue contains 


Industrial the reports of three Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and Investi- 
Investigation gation established under the 
Act provisions of the Act, 


During August, seven 
applications for Boards were received and 
three Boards were established. 

Complete information regarding recent activ- 
ities under the Act will be found in the 
article commencing on page 895. 


The Minister of Labour, 
Control of Hon. Norman McLarty, 
rents by announced on September 12 
Wartime that the Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board had been 
given the power to “pro- 
vide safeguards” against “undue enhancement 
of rentals” and shortage of housing accommo- 
dation particularly in areas where there has 
been an influx of military or industrial popu- 
lation. ' 

Originally empowered to regulate prices 
and ensure the adequate supply and equitable 
distribution of such necessaries of life as food, 
fuel, clothing, the Minister declared that this 
widening of the Board’s authority under war 
conditions was “in the national interest.” 

“The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
been giving considerable thought to this prob- 
lem,” Honourable Mr. McLarty added, “and 
will announce in the near future the localities 
where control will first be applied as well as 
the methods of control to be employed. 


On August 6, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, in 


Prices Board 


Order fixing 


prices of accordance with authority 
bread and conferred upon it by an 
flour rescinded Order in Council dated 


August 5, ordered that the 
maximum prices of flour and bread would 
be in the case of bread the prices prevailing 
on July 23, prior to the imposition of the 
wheat processing tax, and in the case of flour 
the prices of that date plus 35 cents a barrel. 
(Lasour Gazerre, August, page 756). 

On September 6, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board rescinded its bread and flour 
price fixing order. In making the announce- 
ment of its action the Board stated: 

“In ordering on August 6 that the prices 
of bread and wheat flour in Canada must 
revert to those prevailing on July 23 and 
that millers must, in respect of flour sales 
after the date of the Order, add to their 
invoices not more than half the levy of 70 
cents per barrel, the Board emphasized that 
its ruling was in the nature of a standstill 
order in the interest of consumers generally, 
to provide an opportunity to examine the 
implications of the new legislation and permit 
an adequate investigation to be made. 
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“The Board’s inquiry followed immediately 
upon the standstill order. It has included 
an audit by the Board’s auditors of the books 
of representative flour milling companies in 
Canada. An interim report by the auditors 
indicates that the average profits resulting 
from the milling of flour for domestic con- 
sumption are considerably less in the case of 
the mills selected for investigation than the 
amount of the levy imposed by the Order; 
and since the mills subject to audit are among 
the most efficient in Canada, it is a reason- 
able assumption that most of the hundreds 
of smaller mills throughout the country are 
even less able than their larger competitors 
to bear the levy at present being assessed 
against their product. 

The rescinding order is based upon the 
result of the audit of the milling concerns, 
which shows, to the satisfaction of the Board, 
that continued payment by millers of any 
appreciable part of the levy on flour would 
mean that most of the mills in Canada would 
face an actual operating loss, and that very 
few, if any, would make any profit on their 
flour milling activities. The Board’s audit 
covered the 5 years ending August 31, 1939, 
the latter year being the last 12 months’ 
period for which certified returns were avail- 
able when the audit was commenced. It is 
quite possible that the operations for the 
current milling year ended August 31, 1940, 
will reveal a somewhat better position in 
respect of flour milled for domestic consump- 
tion, but full returns covering the year just 
closed will not be available for a month or 
six weeks. 

It is anticipated that more 


Wartime than 22,000 Canadians will 
expansion have been trained to be 
of youth aeroplane mechanics, aero- 
training engine fitters and wireless 
program operators for the R.C.A.F. 


as well as to fit into various 
skilled trades essential to war industry within 
the twelve month period, the Honourable 
Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour, 
announced on September 14. He stated the 
classes for these important branches of war 
work, conducted primarily under the Domin- 
ion-Provincial Youth Training Program, would 
be expanded materially and add to this 
number. 

The Department of Labour is ‘co-operating 
closely with the R.C.A.F. and other wartime 
industries in operating classes under the pro- 
gram. 

Training given to young men during the 
past 12 months was divided into three cate- 
gories, the Minister explained. In the first 
place there were classes to fit men for the 
various branches of ground work in the 


R.C.A.F. The enrolment in these classes in 
the past 12 months was approximately 3,000. It 
has been decided to practically double this 
figure in the next 12-month period. Up to 
the present, costs have been shared by the 
Dominion and Provinces but a substantial 
portion of the increase will be borne by the 
Dominion. : 

It was the intention to continue training in 
aeroplane manufacture and war industry car- 
ried on during the past summer in technical 
schools, through the Fall and Winter, Mr. 
McLarty announced. More than 7,000 young 
men were trained in sixty-five schools during 
the period from July to September. Over 
7,000 additional would probably be trained in 
the period from October to June next. Train- 
ing was given in machine shop work, aircraft 
manufacture, sheet metal work, welding and 
woodworking. 

Finally, the industrial classes under the 
Youth Training Program had, in the past 
12 months, trained over 5,000 men. The en- 
rolment next year, it was anticipated, would 
be similar. 

During the last week of 


Acceleration August construction work 
of wartime began on several additional 
industrial major plants in the govern- 
program in ment’s industrial develop- 
Canada ment program which now 


involves expenditures and 
commitments totalling more than $165,000,000, 
it was stated by the Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Munitions and Supply. The statement sum- 
marized the extent and some of the effects of 
the purchases and dealt with the details of the 
plant construction program now in progress 
comprising in all the erection or enlargement 
of more than 100 plants. 

Some of these government-owned plants are 
already in operation. A large proportion of 
them are scheduled to be in production within 
the next months; still others will enter pro- 
duction in the second quarter of next year, and 
a few are scheduled for completion in ‘the 
latter half of 1940. 

“The effects of this program on our economy 
can hardly be estimated at present” said 
Hon. Mr. Howe, “For instance, in one city 
of moderate size some 15,000 more men will 
be employed; in another municipality one new 
plant will alone employ a staff of more than 
7,000.” 

No accurate estimate of the annual value 
of the output of these plants is yet available, 
but the Minister pointed out that it might 
run to some $800,000,000. “The plants,’ he 
said, “are being located at those points in 
the Dominion where materials can. be produced 
with the greatest speed, a necessity in war, 
and where an adequate supply of skilled 
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employees, raw materials, and suitable trans- 
portation facilities are available.” 

“Not only are government plants being built 
and equipped to make war material, but 
privately owned plants have increasingly been 
harnessed to war needs” stated the Minister, 
who emphasized the fact that expenditures of 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
since the beginning of the war, have averaged 
more than a million dollars a day to meet the 
immediate requirements of the armed forces. 

Today, purchases by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply on Canadian account 
burst through the $300,000,000 mark. Pur- 
chases made on British account total some 
$85,000,000. Thus, with the $165,000,000 plant 
construction program now in progress, expen- 
ditures and commitments by this Department 
in the past eleven months amount to $550,- 
000,000. 

Reflecting the viewpoint of 


Labour Day labour in the prosecution of 
messages of Canada’s war effort, the 
Canadian Labour Day messages of 


the nation’s labour leaders 
indicate the active co- 
operation of the work people in their com- 
plete understanding of the issues at stake not 
only for a free labour movement but for a 
free civilization. A summary of the salient 
features of these messages is given in the 
folowing exitracts: 

Mr. Tom Moore president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, stated in 
part. 

“When war was declared a year ago, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
pledged its full support to the Government’s 
war effort. It attached no strings to this but 
does expect ample representation on all boards, 
commissions and committees dealing with the 
nation’s war effort. Unfortunately, up to now, 
little consideration has been given to this by 
the Government which has somewhat limited 
labour’s opportunities to co-operate. 

“Labour realizes full well to lose the war is 
to lose all, and for that reason will readily 
respond to any justifiable call for action. It 
has a right, however, to be assured that in 
doing so its patriotism is not being exploited 
to needlessly break-down conditions that it 
has taken the organized workers more than 
half a century to build up.... 

“Though dark days may be ahead and much 
remains to be done before victory is won, on 
this Labour Day Canadian workers look with 
confidence to a brighter and happier future— 
a future when real peace shall prevail through- 
out the world; when freedom and liberty shall 
be the lot of all men; and, when social security 
will be assured for all workers.” 


labour leaders 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, referred to labour’s 
participation in the war effort as follows. 


“To the task of producing war-supplies and 
to meet the common needs of the people, 
the workers have given themselves unsparing- 
ly, and they will continue to do so. They 
are eager to serve Canada and the Common- 
wealth, anxious to make their utmost contri- 
bution to the winning of the war, glad to 
accept the responsibilities which are laid upon 
them. The organized workers particularly 
have reason for satisfaction on this Labour Day 
because of the larger measure of co-operation 
which has been obtained with the Dominion 
Government during recent months. 


“The statement of Labour policy contained 
in Order-in-Council 2685, of June 19th, may be 
regarded as a great forward step for Canadian 
Labour; the acceptance of its principles by 
employers generally would go a long way 
toward establishing industrial harmony 
throughout Canada, and an increasing number 
of employers are realizing not only that the 
right to organize is fundamentally sound, but 
that the workers will and can co-operate more 
effectively through their Labour unions than 
otherwise.... 


“Canadian workers are deeply loyal to the 
land of their birth or adoption; they appreciate 
the privileges and opportunities which Canada 
affords. Many of them are serving in the 
military or naval or air forces; others are 
engaged in the multitudinous war-industries, 
and still more are providing food and trans- 
portation and housing. All together they are 
helping to build a bigger and better nation, 
and laying the foundations of an ampler life 
in the days after victory has been won....” 

In his Labour Day message, Mr. Alfred 
Charpentier, general president of the Confed- 
eration of Catholic Workers of Canada, Inc., 
noted with regret the reduction in employment 
opportunities for both manual and non-manual 
workers brought about by mechanization and 
rationalization, declaring that for the same 
level of production as in 1929 Canadian 
industry employed a million and a half fewer 
hands in 1937. He protested against “indus- 
trial mechanization with its sole object of 
mass production ito cut down costs and 
increase profits,” and sympathized with the 
multitude of “the compulsory idle,” especially 
youths for whom, “as the result of the present 
day economic system, work has become a 
mere myth.” 

Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, emphasizing 
that the magnitude of the effort required is 
becoming appreciated by Canadian workers 
and industrialists, declared: 
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“Confidently they are shouldering the awful 
responsibility of replacing what has been lost 
and of pushing forward the supply of munitions 
and machines, first ito restore the balance and 
then to reverse the odds in this deadly com- 
petition. In this task Canadian workers are 
determined to be worthy of those who wield 
the weapons they provide—the soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen who stand in the front line. That 
line, as the Prime Minister of Britain has said, 
runs also through the factories. Armourers 
and men-at-arms are close comrades in the 
conflict. All who make and deliver the food, 
clothing, and shelter, the guns, cartridges, and 
shells, the aeroplanes and the tanks by which 
war 1s waged—all who serve on the home sector 
of the front, in forest and field, factory and 
mine; the transport workers and the women 
who sew and weave—are treated as combatants 
by a ruthless foe in a total war. To serve as 
combatants is a duty and an honour. The 
challenge is taken up by the workers of 
Canada. For them, every stitch is a stitch 
in the shroud of Tyranny, every nail a nail 
in. its y.cothin. sa. 7 


It was recently announced 


Situation from the Department of 
Regarding Labour that the demand for 
Skilled Workers the more highly skilled 


workers in the metaj trades 
has shown a sharp increase, 
due to Canada’s war effort. A shortage among 
tool and die makers is reported by offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada at several 
points while transfers from point to point of 
certain other classes are necessary io cope 
with local situations. 


in Metal Trades 


There is some evidence that in the ease of 
tool makers, for instance, those who had 
retired from or left the trade in recent years, 
are now returning. Also, employers are 
accepting older employees with the requisite 
skill. The Department of Labour has the 
situation under review, in order to assist indus- 
try in securing the necessary personnel in these 
vital trades. 


The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural relief across 
Canada in July of this year 
showed a reduction of 15:0 
per cent from June, and 42:7 per cent from 
July a year ago, according to figures released 
by the Department of Labour. The grand 
‘total for July, as shown by the preliminary 
results from the registration of all direct relief 
cases carried out for the Department of 
Labour by the provinces and municipalities, 
stood at 462,000. Both urban and agricultural 
relief showed substantial decreases from a year 
ago. 


Statistics of 
relief recipients 
for July 


Serremser, 1940 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in July this year numbered 101,000, a 
decrease of 15-6 per cent from the revised 
June total. The figure for July this year showed 
a decrease of 28-2 per cent from July a year 
ago, and a decrease of 23-6 per cent from July, 
1938. 


A total of 395,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in July, a decrease of 
13-9 per cent from the corrected figure for 
the previous month: July, 1939, had shown a 
decrease of 4-1 per cent from June, 1939. This 
category includes all totally unemployable, 
partially employable and fully employable 
persons, together with all dependents of family 
heads. This aggregate showed a decrease of 
26-1 per cent from the figure for July, 1939, 
and a decrease of 20-5 per cent from the 
figure for July two years ago. 

The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following 1mproved crop conditions 
in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A total of 
14,000 farmers who together with their 
dependents, accounted for a farm population of 
67,000, were reported as receiving agricultural 
relief for subsistence in July. The Dominion 
total on agricultural relief in July decreased 
by 20-6 per cent from the revised June figure, 
and was 75:3 per cent less than July, 1939, and 
80-3 per cent less than in July, 1938. Figures 
for July for Saskatchewan alone showed 
decreases of 81-2 per cent and 85:2 per cent 
from July, 1939 and from July, 1938, respec- 
tively, the Saskatche van total of 44,000 persons 
on agricultural relief represented 65:7 per cent 
of the Dominion total in July this year. 


A revised edition in mimeo- 


Workmen’s graphed form of the pam- 
Compensation phlet on the provincial 
Laws in workmen’s compensation 
Canada laws has been issued by 


this Department. A similar 
pamphlet has been issued in July for some 
years. 

Only the main points of the legislation are 
covered in the analysis. The scale of benefits 
and tthe diseases for which compensation is 
paid are set out in tabular form. Reference is 
made to the Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour Conference 
on workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents and diseases and for equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers 
in the matter of compensation. 

The principal legislative changes this year 
include an increase in the benefits in New 
Brunswick and the removal of the maximum 
of $2,500 which was imposed on compensation 
in case of disability. New Brunswick is thus 
brought in line with the other provinces, no 
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longer stipulating that disability benefits shall 
not exceed a fixed sum. The weekly benefit 
in case of disability is also raised from 55 per 
cent to 60 per cent of earnings, the minimum 
being increased from $6 to $8 or weekly earn- 
ings if the latter are less. The monthly benefits 
payable to dependants in case of the death of 
a workman may not exceed 60 per cent instead 
of 55 per cent of the workmen’s average earn- 
ings and the monthly payment with respect 
to a son under 16 or a daughter under 18 is 
increased from $7.50 to $10. 

In Quebec silicosis contracted in mining 
operations has been compensatable since 1938. 
Also to be compensated in future is silicosis 
contracted in quarrying, cutting or polishing 
stone or in smelting, grinding or polishing 
metal. Other diseases added to the schedule to 
the Quebec Act are certain forms of bursitis, 
dermatitis, infected blisters, retinitis and 
poisoning from carbon monoxide, brass, nickel 
or zinc, nitrous fumes or the sequelae of any 
of these. 

In British Columbia a regulation during the 
year added to the list of occupational diseases 
within the Act, pneumoconiosis incurred while 
engaged in monument lettering or setting, 
stone dressing or cutting, sand blasting, 
reduction and smelting of ores or in the 
manufacture of alabastine, lime and gypsum 
products. 

Nova Scotia added silicosis among coal 
miners to its list of compensatable diseases 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board was 
made liable to provide dental treatment when 
considered necessary by the physician attending 
any workman for whom medical care was 
provided through a private scheme permitted 
under the Act. Another change in the Nova 
Scotia Act makes the term of office of members 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board during 
good behaviour instead of the fixed period of 
10 years. 

Announcement was made on 


International August 17 by the Honour- 
Labour Office able Norman A. McLarty, 
temporarily Minister of Labour, that 
located at the Government of Canada 
McGill has indicated its willing- 
University ness that the personnel of 


the international Labour 
Office necessary to carry on the services should 
temporarily be transferred to Canada. By 
June of this year the Office at Geneva found 
itself practically isolated from the great 
majority of its member countries. Com- 
munication had become difficult if not im- 
possible, so that 1t was obvious that the work 
of the organization could no longer be carried 
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on effectively from Geneva. In this situation, 
the Canadian Government agreed to facilitate 
the temporary transfer of its personnel to 
Canada. 

Canada has been a strong supporter of the 
International Labour Organization since its 
foundation over twenty years ago, and has 
maintained a permanent office in Geneva to 
facilitate co-operation with its work. A Cana- 
dian delegation was present at the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Washington 
in 1919 and Canadian delegations representing 
the Goverment, employers’ and _ workers’ 


organizations have been present at every 


annual conference since that time. 


Montreal has been selected by the Director 
as the most suitable and convenient location 
for the new quarters of the International 
Labour Office and McGill University has 
agreed to provide the necessary office accom- 
modation. The staff of the International 
Labour Office in Montreal will consist of 
between forty and fifty persons. The Direc- 
tor, the Honourable John G. Winant, was 
Governor of the State of New Hampshire 
for three terms and was designated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as the first Chairman of the 
Social Security Board on the establishment 
of that body in Washington in 1937. Mr. 
Winant has been closely connected with the 
International Labour Office ever since the 
United States became a member in 1935 and he 
succeeded Mr. Harold Butler as Director on 
the latter’s retirement two years ago. Among 
the members of the staff of the Office who 
will be coming to Montreal are two Cana- 
dians: Mr. Ainsworth Johnstone, formerly 
of Toronto, and Mr, Henri Binet of New 
Brunswick. 

The International Labour Office was estab- 
lished in Geneva under the authority of the 
treaties of peace following the first Great 
War, to promote the improvement of indus- 
trial conditions by legislative action and inter- 
national agreement. The essential object of 
the International Labour Organization has 
been to frame and supervise the applications 
of international rules with regard to condi- 
tions of labour. In addition to the prepara- 
tion of draft labour conventions, the chief 
functions of the International Labour Office 
have been enquiries into labour conditions 
(contracts of employment, working hours, 
wages, etc.); unemployment; industrial health 
and safety conditions of agricultural labour- 
ers; technical education; social insurance; 
labour statistics, etc. and the collection of 
documentary material, information and pub- 
lications on social and labour problems. 
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In the August issue of the 


Defense Lasour GAZETTE (page 761) 
vocational reference was made to a 
training in progress report made by the 
U.S.A. United States National De- 

fense Advisory Commission 
to the President. Particular mention was 


made of the activities of the Division of 
Labour Supply in the formulating of plans 
for the training of skilled workers for defence 
industries and the utilization of vocational 
school facilities for that purpose. 

Evidence of the progress being made in the 
United States on the vocational education 
national defence program is indicated in a 
report made by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education forwarded to the National 
Defense Advisory Commission by the 
Federal Security Administrator. 


The report shows that in one month’s time 
(July), 80,614 persons have enrolled for 
defence training and that approximately 
3,000 men have been placed in jobs. In one 
community, Paterson, N.J., 686 persons have 
been trained and placed since July 1. These 
placements, the report declares, have been in 
three important national defence industries 
located in or near Paterson—the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, the Watson Flagg 
Company, and the Curtis Propeller Division 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. Cur- 
rent reports of placement reaching the U.S. 
Office of Education indicate that 20,000 
trainees may move out of the summer schools 
into defence jobs by September 1. 


These figures have been gathered from 41 
states, the report declares, and show that the 
training of workers in vocational schools in 
283 cities is one of the swiftest moving phases 
of the national defence program. 


Men and boys 18 to 60 are being trained 
in summer schools opened for the special 
purpose of training workers for defence indus- 
tries. A few women are enrolled in places 
where such industries require women workers. 


The vocational training program was 
launched on July 1, an Act of Congress having 
appropriated $15,000,000 for the purpose. 

Two types of training are provided by 
vocational schools in the national defence pro- 
gram. Pre-employment short courses giving 
instruction in specific skills such as welding 
and riveting have enrolled 51,604 men. Sup- 
plementary courses planned to aid workers on 
the job, who attend school to extend or im- 
prove their skills, have 29,010 registrants. 
Skills for which training is being provided 
include: Blue print reading, lathe work, mill- 
ing, chipping and filing, parachute-making, 
welding, riveting, tool-making, auto machanics, 
aviation mechanics, pattern-making, drafting, 


electricity, radio, aviation sheet metal, foundry 
practice, machine shop practice. 

The co-operation of labour unions has been 
of great assistance and in local communities 
more than 1,300 advisory committees con- 
sisting of representatives of labour and indus- 
try are working with the educational authori- 
ties in making local surveys of the supply of 
labour in relation to the needs of industry in 
their respective communities. These com- 
mittees also determine the most satisfactory 
policies for operating a vocational training 
program in each local community. 


The I.L.0. Year-Book 
I.L.O. Year 1939-40 is the tenth issue 
Book 1939-1940 of this annual publication 

of the International Labour 
Office. The need for economy has imposed 
a reduction of its size, but the volume con- 
tains, as in the past, a review of all the out- 
standing events in the world of industry and 
labour during 1939, and, to some extent, 
during the first quarter of 1940. 

As indicated in the preface, the volume was 
already in the press in May 1940 and some 
of the information that it contains has there- 
fore been out-distanced by events. But 
even this information retains much of its 
value, not only as a historical record, but for 
purposes of comparison with past and future 
years and as an account of social develop- 
ment which retains all its interest. 

No change has been made in the general 
plan of the work. The far-reaching effects of 
war and mobilization are reflected in fact 
in every subject with which the volume deals 
and are therefore described separately for 
each subject in the various chapters and sec- 
tions. One new feature has however been 
added—the chapter on “Assistance to Mobil- 
ized Men and War Victims”, which gives a 
brief account of this important new develop- 
ment in a number of countries. 


—_— 


Under the Federal Fair Labour Standards 
Act, there is a minimum age of 16 for em- 
ployment in industries engaged in interstate 
commerce or engaged in industries producing 
goods for shipment beyond the bounds of any 
state with certain exceptions. The Act also 
prohibits the employment of any person 
between the ages of 16 and 18 in occupations 
declared hazardous by the United States 
Children’s Bureau. The occupations declared 
hazardous up to the present time are all occu- 
pations in or about plants manufacturing ex- 
plosives or articles containing explosives and 
occupations of motor vehicle driver or helper 
on such vehicles. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


EVEN applications for the establishment 

of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 

tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 

tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently, as follows:— 


(1) From approximately 200 employees of 
the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Ltd., being 
members of the Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union. 
The dispute grew out of a proposed agreement 
submitted to the company by the union, the 
main points at issue being union recognition; 
an eight-hour day, with payment of time and 
a half for overtime and for Sundays and 
holidays; and wage increases of 8 cents per 
hour for men earning 45 cents per hour and 
less, and 4 cents per hour for men earning over 
45 cents per hour. 

(2) From employees of the Renfrew Branch 
of the Renfrew Woollen Mills, owned and 
operated by M. J. O’Brien, Limited. 
Approximately 200 employees are directly 
affected by the dispute, which relates to the 
request of the Employees’ Organization for 
an increase of 20 per cent in rates of pay; 
a union closed shop; and payment to piece- 
workers of the minimum day rate when they 
earn a very small amount because of a poor 
run of cloth. A Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established by the Minister 
of Labour on August 21, the members of 
which are as follows: His Honour Judge 
C. A. Cameron, of Belleville, Ont., chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other members; Mr. James A. Maloney, of 
Renfrew, Ont., nominated by the employees; 
and Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, K.C., of Ottawa, 
Ont., nominated by the company. 


(3) From 280 employees of the Beauharnois 
Division of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd. The employees are members of Beau- 
harnois Local No. 225 of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. The matters 
in dispute include their request for a union 
shop agreement; a general wage increase of 
5 cents per hour; and time and a half for time 
worked over 9 hours per day. A Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour on September 
5, and members thereof were appointed as 
follows: on the employees’ recommendation, 
Mr. J. A. McClelland, of Valois, P.Q.; on the 
company’s recommendation, Mr. Paul Dufresne, 
of Montreal, P.Q. These two members have 
been requested to confer looking to a joint 
recommendation for third member, who will 
be chairman of the Board. 
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(4) From 118 employees of the Vancouver 
Engineering Works, Ltd., Letson and Burpee, 
Ltd., Canadian Sumner Iron Works, Ltd., 
and Ross and Howard Iron Works Co., Ltd. 
The men are members of Local No. 1, 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union, 
affiliated with the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour. Wages and general working con- 
ditions are stated to be in dispute. 

(5) From 110 employees of the Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company, Ltd., being iron ship 
builders, welders and burners, shipwrights, 
platers, caulkers, riveters, loftsmen, riggers, 
drillers, reamers, holders-on, heaters and 
helpers, members of Lodge 210, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Welders and Helpers of America. 
Refusal of the company to negotiate an 
agreement with representatives of the union 
is stated to be the cause of the dispute. 

(6) From employees of the Peck Rolling 
Mills, Limited, Montreal, being labourers, 
machinists, plumbers, checkers, machine- 
operators, heaters, roughers, stranders, finishers, 
etc. Two hundred and nineteen workmen, 
members of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee Local Union No. 2174, are directly 
affected by the dispute.. The cause of the 
dispute is stated to be the company’s refusal 
to negotiate with representatives of the union 
an agreement respecting wages, establishment 
of seniority rights, and other conditions of 
employment. 

(7) From 114 employees of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, being members of the 
Trackmen’s Unit, One Big Union. The em- 
ployees’ grievance concerns the promotion of 
a junior man to the position of truck driver. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


The chairmanship of the board established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., and employees of its boiler shop 
in Montreal, was filled on August 26 by the 
appointment of Hon. Mr. Justice M. B. Archi- 
bald, of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 
The appointment was made by the Minister 
of Labour failing a joint recommendation from 
the other board members, Messrs. D. A. 
Paterson and John A. McClelland, nominees 
of the company and employees, respectively. 

It was stated in the August issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 762, that an application 
for a board had been received from employees 
of the Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, being 
members of Local 343, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
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Helpers of America; Local 632, International 
Association of Machinists; and Local 559, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers. Subsequently 25 
employees of this company being members of 
Local Union 468, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
the United States and Canada, asked that a 
similar dispute which they had with com- 
pany should be included within the scope of 
the enquiry. A Board was established by 


the Minister of Labour on August 17 to cover 
the four classes of employees. The personnel 
of the Board is as follows: Hon. Mr. Justice 
W. F. Carroll, of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia, chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other Board members; Mr. F. 
Curzon Dobell, K.C., of Montreal, member 
nominated by the company; and Mr. J. A. 
McClelland, of Valois, P.Q., member nominated 
by the employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Eastern Car Company, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report, containing recom- 
mendations as to settlement of a dispute re- 
specting wages and other matters, was re- 
ceived on August 8 from the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to in- 
quire into differences between the Eastern Car 
Company, Ltd., and its employees being mem- 
bers of Local 1231, Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

The board consisted of Professor Norman 
A. M. MacKenzie, of Toronto, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other board members; Mr. Drummond 
Wren, of Toronto, nominated by the em- 
ployees, and Mr. Russell McInnes, K.C., of 
Halifax, nominated by the company. 

The text of the board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a dis- 
pute between The Eastern Car Company, 
Limited, Employer; and its Employees 
being members of Local 1231, Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, Employees. 


To The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
and composed of:— 

Professor Norman A. M. MacKenzie, Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Drummond Wren, Nominee of Em- 
ployees, 

Mr. Russell McInnes, K.C., Nominee of 
Employer, begs leave to report to you as 
follows :— 

The Board commenced its sittings at Hali- 
fax and New Glasgow on June 22, 23, 24 and 
25 and after adjourning reconvened on July 
25, at New Glasgow, NS. 


A single common brief in respect of the 
dispute in the Steel Works at Trenton and 
the dispute in the Eastern Car Company, 
Limited, was submitted by the Union and 
many of the matters dealt with applied to 
both plants. 

The separate brief submitted by the Eastern 
Car Company, Limited, however, and its 


financial statement were dealt with in detail 


by the Board on August 2. 

The employees were represented by Messrs. 
G. Miller Dick, Forman Waye and Chad. 
McMillan, the Company by Messrs. Michael 
Dwyer, I. Moeller and R. C. MacDonald. 


The Eastern Car Company plant was visited 
by the members of the Board accompanied 
by representatives of the Union and the Com- 
pany during the course of the proceedings. 

The principal matter in issue in this dispute, 
as stated by the Union in their application 
for the Board, was a demand by the employees 
for an increase to 50 cents per hour for 
labour with appropriate adjustment of other 
rates and a 20 per cent increase for all piece 
work or contract rates and the settlement of 
all grievances. 

The Eastern Car Company seems to be an 
efficient, well-operated plant and both parties 
to the dispute paid tribute to the good 
relations existing between employees and 
management. The industry is handicapped, 
however, by the fact that during long periods, 
in practically every year, it is forced to stand 
idle because of lack of orders. As stated in its 
evidence, it has only one customer, the rail- 
ways of Canada, and only one of these—the 
Canadian National Railways—awards it sub- 
stantial orders. This plant alone, it was 
stated, could supply the bulk of the box cars 
required by the Canadian National Railways 
and this in turn would provide the plant 
with full employment. There are, however, 
two other important car plants in Canada 
which share in the production of box cars for 
the Canadian National Railways and during 
the past year, as a result of this situation, the 
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plant of the Eastern Car Company was in full 
operation for some 86 days only. 

This means that the employees receive 
annual earnings entirely inadequate to main- 
tain themselves and in many cases are 
dependent on relief to keep them alive. This 
situation is one beyond the control of the 
management and it would seem can only be 
remedied by governmental action, or by an 
arrangement which would result in this plant 
getting the bulk of the orders for box ears 
placed by one or other of the railways. 

In addition to wages, the other matters in 
issue included collective bargaining, seniority, 
classification, union organization, new em- 
ployees and ventilation, 

All these matters, with the exception of 
wages, were discussed by the parties before 
the Board and substantial agreement was 
reached in respect of same. This agreement 
is attached herewith as Appendix ‘A.’ In their 
presentation the representatives of the Union 
stated that the conditions in the galvanizing 
plant at the Eastern Car Company were 
unsatisfactory because of faulty ventilation 
and certain unsanitary conditions. The Chair- 
man at the request of the parties inspected 
the galvanizing plant. It was found that the 
company’s representatives and the management 
were sympathetic in respect of the requests of 
the Union in these matters, but in the case 
of practically every complaint made reasons 
were given indicating that it was difficult to 
substantially improve the situation. 

The Board recommends, however, that as 
far as possible proper ventilation should be 
provided and that sanitary conditions be im- 
proved if found to be unsanitary. 


As the 8-hour day is already in effect in 
this industry, this was not a matter in issue. 

The Eastern Car Company, Limited, is one 
of the subsidiary companies of the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited. 
Its capital structure consists of $420,800 in 
gold bonds, $750,000 of preferred capital stock 
and $800,000 of common stock. The bonds 
are held by the public and the bulk of the 
preferred. stock by the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited. The common stock 
is held by the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, Limited. This company in turn is 
controlled by the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited. 

The plant of the Eastern Car Company, 
Limited, is valued at $3,300,000 less some 
$1,786,000 depreciation. During the past year, 
1939, the Company paid some $25,000 interest 
on bonds, $45,000 dividends on cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and made a provision of $64,800 
for depreciation. After paying these amounts 
and other accounts it showed an operating 


loss of some $10,000. The Eastern Car Com- 
pany carries the inventory of raw materials for 
the Trenton Steel plant, for which it re- 
ceives 24 per cent. It is also an important 
customer of the Trenton Steel plant, but an 
examination of its statements showed that its 
purchases of materials from the Trenton plant 
were made at the market price and that the 
capital loaned to that plant was advantageous 
to both companies. 

Our inquiries suggest that while this plant 
might be used for certain types of war work, 
it is best adapted to the manufacture of rail- 
way cars, although it could assist in certain of 
the operations necessary in shell production. 

The wages in this plant, while slightly higher 
per hour than those in the Trenton Steel 
plant, are not as high as those in the Sydney 
Steel plant. It was stated by the representa- 
tives both of the Union and the Company that 
they were interested in ensuring that the 
highest wages compatible with the financial 
condition of the company should be paid and 
the Board feels that in situations and indus- 
tries such as the Eastern Car Company, 
Limited, it is in the interest of all concerned 
that higher wages and greater annual earnings 
should be paid when the financial condition of 
the company makes this possible. 

The problem before the Board then was 
reduced to one of determining the capacity 
of the Company to pay the increased wages 
requested by the men, 

After careful consideration of the financial 
position of the Company and. its prospects 
and having in mind the fact, as established by 
the evidence submitted, that the annual earn- 
ings of the employees in this plant are particu- 
larly low because of the limited period the 
plant is in operation, the Board recommends 
that the Company should grant a general wage 
increase to all its employees of 124 per cent 
on all datal, hourly, contract, bonus, or other 
rates in force throughout the plant. 

The Board further recommends that a 
minimum daily rate for all employees who do 
not benefit by bonus, check rates, tonnage, or 
otherwise, and excluding apprentices, boys and 
women, be fixed at $3.20 for each shift worked. 

The Board feels it is in the best interests 
of both the Company and the employees that 
they should co-operate to the greatest possible 
extent in dealing with any differences of 
opinion or disputes that may arise between 
them. It believes that collective bargaining, 
if carried out in the proper spirit, will contri- 
bute to that end. 

As a contribution to this it recommends that 
an independent arbitrator be agreed upon by 
the parties, who may be available to deal with 
and decide upon any disputes referred to him 
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by the parties which are not disposed of in the 
manner set out in the agreement attached here- 
with. 

In this, as in other labour disputes that 
have occurred in the past few months, stress 
was laid upon the increased cost of living due 
to the war. The Board appreciates that this 
creates a serious problem for both labour 
and management. As a partial solution of 
this problem it recommends that the cost of 
living be examined at intervals of six months; 
that this examination be based upon the 
statistics published by the Department of 
Labour at Ottawa, that when these statistics 
show an increase of 5 per cent or more has 
occurred, the Company should agree to pay 
a bonus of 2 cents per hour for each 5 per 
cent increase, to each employee. If, on the 
other hand, there has been a decrease of 5 
per cent or more, a deduction of the same 
amount—2 cents per hour—should be made 
from any bonus previously given. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


The Board also recommends that an 
agreement based on the recommendations in 
this report be signed by the parties for a 
period of one year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, dated 
New Glasgow, N.S., this 5th day of August, 


(Sgd.) Norman A. M. MacKenzie, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Russell McInnes, 

Member. 


APPENDIX ‘A’ 


Nore—The text of Appendix A is identical 
with that reproduced in connection with the 
Trenton Steel Works Limited on pages 901-905, 
except that Clause 19 is omitted, and in 
Clause 10 (General Committee) the repre- 
sentation on the General Committee is not 
specified by Plant departments. 


the Trenton Steel Works, Limited, 


and Its Employees 


The findings of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in regard to a dispute between 
the Trenton Steel Works, Ltd., and its em- 
ployees, were received by the Minister of 
Labour on August 8. The same board dealt 
with this dispute as dealt with the dispute 
involving the Eastern Car Company, Litd., 
and its employees, the workers in each instance 
being members of Local Union 1231, Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

In this case the report of the board was 
signed by the chairman, Professor Norman 
A. M. MacKenzie, and the board member 
nominated by the company, Mr. Russell 
McInnes, K.C. Mr. Drummond Wren, the 
employees’ nominee on the board, dissented 
from the recommendations of the other board 
members concerning a general wage increase 
and submitted a minority report on this 
subject. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are given below :— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between The Trenton Steel Works, 
Limited, Employer, and its Employees 
being members of Local 1231, Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, Employees. 


To The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you and composed of :— 


Professor Norman A. M. MacKenzie, Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Drummond Wren, Nominee of Em- 
ployees, 

Mr. Russell McInnes, K.C., Nominee of 
Employer, begs leave to report to you as 
follows :— 


The Board commenced its sittings in Halifax 
on Saturday the 22nd day of June, A.D. 1940, 
and after several meetings at Halifax and 
New Glasgow the Board adjourned to give 
the parties an opportunity to settle their own 
differences. When no settlement could be 
reached the Board reconvened in New Glas- 
gow on Thursday the 25th day of July and 
proceeded to hear the evidence adduced for 
and on behalf of each of the parties and 
arguments by their representatives. 

Messrs. Forman Waye, Miller Dick and 
Chad. McMillan represented the Union and 
Messrs. Michael Dwyer, Howard Cantley 
and R. C. McDonald represented the Com- 
pany. 

Negotiations with the Company in respect 
of wages, hours and conditions of labour in 
the Trenton Steel Works, Limited, were 
opened on January 29, 1940. The employees 
demanded a 20 per cent increase in all daily 
earnings, an 8-hour day and the settlement of 
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all grievances. Since that date negotiations 
continued between representatives of the em- 
ployees and the Company, but the Company 
finally stated that it was unable to meet the 
demands of the men. 

The Company made counter-proposals for 
a 74 per cent increase in hourly rates and a 
4 per cent increase in all tonnage piece rates 
where no datal or hourly rates are included 
in the daily earnings. The Company also 
agreed to accept the 8-hour day. These 
counter-proposals were submitted to the repre- 
sentatives of the employees on March 4 and 
in due course rejected by them. On April 27 
a strike vote was taken by the employees and 
this resulted in a large majority in favour of 
a strike. 

Application was then made to the Minister 
of Labour at Ottawa for the appointment of 
a Conciliation Board and, as stated above, a 
Board was granted. After the application had 
been made by the Union negotiations between 
the Company and representatives of the Union 
were continued and were still being carried 
on when the Board first met. 


The situation in respect of the Trenton 
Steel Works, Limited is complicated by 
reason of the fact that during the last war, 
1914-1918, this plant manufactured large 
quantities of munitions. This meant the em- 
ployment of large numbers of workers, high 
wages and general prosperity in the community 
in which these works are situated. At the out- 
set of the present war it was generally hoped 
and expected that similar conditions would 
prevail, that a great many of the unemployed 
would be employed and that the community 
generally would benefit as a result of the in- 
creased industrial activity. When this did not 
occur there was a general tendency to place 
the blame for this upon labour unrest or 
upon the policy of the Company in respect of 
this plant. This added to the feeling between 
employees and the Company and made the 
task of negotiating an agreement or settle- 
ment much more difficult. 


According to the evidence submitted by 
representatives of the Company, the Trenton 
Steel Works, Limited, was incorporated as 
from August 1, 1938, and operates a steel 
plant consisting of rolling mills, plate mills, 
forge, bolt and nut department and machine 
shop. Prior to the formation of this Com- 
pany the plant formed one of the operations 
carried on by the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, Limited. The last-named com- 
pany was incorporated in 1898 and owned and 
at various times operated coal mines, steel 
plants, iron ore mines, limestone quarries, 
steamships and lumber areas. Its capital 
structure prior to the recent receivership 
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consisted of 5 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds, 6 per cent mortgage debentures, 8 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock and common 
shares, totalling some $25,500,000. 

As a result of successive losses over a 
period of years the position was finally reached 
where the Company could no longer meet its 
obligations and following on its default in 
the payment of bond and debenture interest 
was placed in receivership on January 19, 
1933, and in liquidation in April of the same 
year. Joint receivers and liquidators were 
appointed by the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia to administer the properties. The de- 
ficit of the Company when placed in re- 
ceivership was $4,075,101.87. Operations there- 
after were carried on by the receivers until 
July 31, 1938, and throughout this period of 
54 years no interest was paid on either bonds 
or debentures. At the termination of the 
receivership the deficit had reached the figure 
of $8,828,889.76. 

During 1938 a plan for the reorganization 
of the Company was formulated. The prin- 
cipal features of this reorganization were that 
provision for bond interest and sinking fund 
was made from proceeds accruing from the 
leasing of the Wabana Ore deposits. The other 
operations of the Company were thereby 
released from these charges. 

The Trenton Steel Works, Limited, is one 
of four operating companies owned or con- 
trolled by the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, Limited—the functions of the latter 
being confined since its reorganization to those 
of a holding company. The Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company, Limited, has a capital 
structure at the present time consisting of 
firs; mortgage bonds in a principal amount 
of $3,775,000, debentures in a principal amount 
of $6,917,500 and common shares of a total 
par value of $3,000,000. The common shares, 
save for the Directors’ qualifying shares and 
the debentures, are owned entirely by the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited. The first mortgage bonds are a 
public issue and are widely held. 

The nominal capital of $100,000 of shares in 
the Trenton Steel Works, the total capital 
stock of the Company, is entirely owned by 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited. To date no dividends have been 
paid on these shares. The Trenton Steel 
Works, Limited, when incorporated was given 
some $225,000 of working capital with which 
to commence operations and some $500,000 
worth of materials were made available to it, 
for which it pays, in this latter case only, 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. It also 
rents the plant, buildings, equipment, etc., 
which it occupies and operates, from the parent 
company—the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
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Company, Limited—and for this it pays an 
annual rental of $30,000. This rental, plus 
the 24 per cent interest on the raw materials, 
are the only sums paid by the Company by 
way of dividends, interest, depreciation or 
any other type of capital cost, although it 
should be noted that provision is made for 
the payment of interest on the bonds of the 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, from the lease of the Wabana Ore 
deposits. 


During the period August 1 to December 
31, 1938, the Company’s operations resulted 
in a deficit of some $21,000. For the year 
1939 there was an operating profit of about 
$108,000, this after the payment of $30,000 
rental and 24 per cent interest on the materials 
advanced but without provision for any other 
charges or for depreciation. 

The Company claims that most of its 
equipment is old-fashioned and inefficient and 
an examination of the plant made by the 
Board seemed to bear out this contention. 

The Company also claims that because of 
its geographic location it is unable to compete 
advantageously with the steel plants operating 
in Ontario and Quebec in the markets of 
those provinces or in Western Canada. This 
means, in the words of the Company’s repre- 
sentatives, that the Trenton Steel Plant is, 
by and large, restricted to the Maritime Prov- 
inces’ market and to such limited small scale 
operations as are not performed by other 
plants. This, if true, would imply that there 
is little likelihood of increased activity and 
increased earnings in the Trenton Stee] Plant 
unless substantial orders for munitions of 
war are placed with this plant by the Dominion 
Government. 

Even were this to happen, it was pointed 
out the plant is not at present equipped to 
manufacture munitions and it would take both 
time and a large amount of capital to pro- 
vide and instal the necessary new equipment. 
This capital, it was stated, the Company would 
be unable to provide from its own resources. 

These statements of the representatives of 
the Company explain in part at least the 
financial difficulties experienced by the Com- 
pany in the past. 

The Trenton Steel Works, Limited, is re- 
lated by reason of its financial set-up, in an 
intimate way to the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, as well as to the 
Eastern Car Company, Limited, another sub- 
sidiary of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, Limited. Most of its raw materials 
are purchased from the first company and 
much of its manufactured products are sold 
to the second company. Because of this the 
Board thought it desirable to examine these 


purchases and sales. All the evidence avail- 
able indicates that this relationship is a 
definite advantage, from the point of view of 
economical operation, marketing and manage- 
ment, to the Trenton Steel Works. Prices 
paid for raw materials to the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation are the market prices 
and compare favourably with quotations by 
other Canadian companies and from English 
and American sources. The prices paid by 
Eastern Car Company to the Trenton Steel 
Plant for the manufactured products which 
it requires are the regular market prices. The 
same is true in respect of the coal purchased 
by the Trenton Steel Plant from the Acadia 
Coal Company, Limited, another fellow sub- 
sidiary. 

This, in brief, is the economic and financial 
background of the dispute which the Board 
was asked to deal with. 

According to the information submitted by 
the representatives of the Union, there are 
approximately 800 employees at the Trenton 
Steel Works, Limited, directly affected by this 
dispute. The basic datal rate in Trenton 
is 835 cents per hour and the hours worked nine 
and ten per shift. In the Steel Plant at 
Sydney, N‘S., the datal rate is 434 cents per 
hour and the 8-hour day is the practice there. 
The employees claim that as the work they 
do is similar to the work performed in the 
Sydney Plant that they should receive at 
least equal wages and that the hours of work 
should be limited to eight per day, or per 
shift, and the Board agrees that if and when 
the financial position of the Trenton Steel 
Works, Limited, makes it possible this should 
be done. 

Other matters, among them, seniority, classi- 
fication, union organization (including an 
understanding as to those who should be 
treated as confidential employees), new em- 
ployees and sanitation and ventilation were 
raised by the representatives of the Union; 
but as the Board arranged a meeting at which 
these matters were discussed and in respect 
of which substantial agreement was reached, 
it seems unnecessary to deal with them in 
detail. 

The terms of the proposed agreement dis- 
cussed and approved at this meeting are set 
out in Appendix ‘A’ attached herewith. 

The Board spent considerable time in an 
investigation of the plant itself and the 
working conditions in the plant, where it was 
alleged there were unsanitary conditions, 
particularly in respect of heating and venti- 
lation. 

While the Company’s representatives were 
sympathetic towards the requests of the Union 
in respect of these matters, in practically every 
case there were reasons given why it was 
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dificult to improve conditions. The Board 
would recommend, however, that as far as 
possible proper ventilation should be provided 
and that conditions be improved if shown to 
be unsanitary. 

These matters having been disposed of the 
two remaining to be dealt with by the Board 
were the questions of wages and hours of 
work. As the Union stated very definitely 
that they desire an 8-hour day and a 48- 
hour week, and as the representatives of the 
Company stated that they were willing to 
agree to this, the Board recommends that the 
8-hour day be put into effect in this plant. 

The matter of wages is more difficult to 
dispose of. As stated above, there seems 
to be no reason, except the inability of the 
Company to find the funds necessary to pay 
them, why employees in the Steel Works at 
Trenton should not receive wages equal to 
those paid in a similar industry in Cape 
Breton. In this connection the Board would 
like to go on record as approving of a state- 
ment in the McTague Report, in these 
words :— 

We take the position that it is in the 
national interest that standards should be 
raised wherever it can be shown that industry 
can afford to do so out of profits. In other 
words, Labour is entitled to a fair living wage 
on advancing standards consistent with the 
ability of the particular industry to pay. 

Industries in Pictou County, both steel 
and coal, have been in difficulties on a number 
of occasions during the past two decades and 
the reports of the various commissions set 
up to inquire into these difficulties are the 
best evidence of this fact. Under difficulties 
such as those which have prevailed during 
the past two decades, it is doubtful whether in 
normal times these industries can effectively 
compete with similar industries more ad- 
vantageously located elsewhere and at the 
same time pay adequate wages and a proper 
return on capital invested. If this is true, 
then the problem becomes a social one as 
well as an economic one and it may be that 
adequate wages will only be possible through 
Governmental assistance. In abnormal times, 
like those existing during the last war and 
the present one, the situation may of course 
be radically different and this in turn may 
well affect the question of wages and profits. 
It would seem wiser, however, to take all 
the relevant circumstances into account in 
coming to any conclusions about the matter of 
wages. 

After careful consideration of ne financial 
position of the Company and its prospects, 
and having in mind the offer made by the 
Company to its employees in March last, the 
majority of the Board recommends that the 
offer of the Company as made on that date 
be accepted.: 


The Board further recommends that a 
minimum daily rate for all employees who 
do not benefit by bonus, check rates, tonnage 
or otherwise, and excluding apprentices, boys 
and women, be fixed at $3.20 for a full-shift. 

The Board feels it is in the best interests 
of both the Company and the employees that 
they co-operate to the greatest possible degree 
in dealing with any differences of opinion or 
disputes that may arise between them. It 
believes that collective bargaining if carried 
out in the proper spirit will contribute to this 
end. Asa contribution to this it recommends 
that an independent arbitrator be agreed upon 
by the parties, who may be available to deal 
with and decide upon any disputes referred to 
him by the parties, which are not disposed of 
in the manner set out in the agreement 
attached herewith. 

In this, as in other labour disputes that 
have occurred in the past few months stress 
was laid upon the increased cost of living due 
to the war. The Board appreciates that this 
creates a serious problem for both labour and 
management. As a partial solution of this 
problem it recommends that the cost of living 
be examined at intervals of six months that this 
examination be based upon the statistics pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa; that when these statistics show an 
increase of 5 per cent or more has occurred, 
the Company should agree to pay a bonus of 
2 cents per hour to each employee for each 5 
per cent or more that the cost of living may 
have increased. If, on the other hand, there 
has been a decrease of 5 per cent or more, a 
deduction of that amount—2 cents per hour— 
should be made from any bonus previously 
given. 

The majority of the Board recommends that 
a contract based on the recommendations of 
the Board be entered into between the parties 
for the period of one year. 

The details of this offer are set out in 
Appendix “B” attached herewith. 

The views of the dissenting member of the 
Board are submitted herewith. 

All of which is respectfully submitted dated 
New Glasgow, N.S., this 5th day of August, 
1940. 

(Sgd.) Norman A. M. MacKenzie, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Russell McInnes, 
Member. 
APPENDIX “AY 
1. Preamble 


This agreement dated is entered inte 
between the Trenton Steel Works, Limited 
(hereinafter referred to as the Company) and 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee on 
behalf of the members of Lodge No. 1231 of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
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Tin Workers of North America (hereinafter 
referred to as the Union) on behalf of the em- 
ployees of the Company who are members of the 
Union. 

This agreement is made in accordance with 
provisions of, and under the conditions laid 
down in Bill No. 92, 1937, passed by the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia on April 7, 1937. 

It is the intention and purpose of the parties 
hereto that this agreement will promote and 
improve industrial “and economic relationships 
between the Company and its employees and to 
set forth herein the basic agreement covering 
rates of pay, hours of work and conditions of 
employment to be observed between the parties 
hereto. 

The terms of this agreement shall apply only 
to employees of the Company, and shall not 
be interpreted as having any relation to 
employees working in any other plant or sub- 
sidiary company of the Trenton Steel Works, 
Limited. 

2. Recognition 


The Company recognizes the Union as a 
collective bargaining agency for these employees 
of the Company who are members of the Union. 
The Company recognizes and will not. interfere 
with the right of employees to become members 
of the Union. There shall be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint or coercion by the Com- 
pany or any of its agents against members 
because of membership in the Union. The 
Union agrees not to intimidate or coerce em- 
ployees into membership, and also not to solicit 
membership on Company time. 


3. Management and Working Conditions 


(a) The management of the plant and the 
regulation, adjustment and direction of the 
working force is vested exclusively in the Com- 
pany. The Union, its executive or any of the 
members of the Union shall not abridge these 
rights. 

It is distinctly understood and agreed that in 
all cases of dispute and grievances of every 
nature arising under this contract, operations 
shall continue until every means of settlement 
is exhausted and if and when no settlement can 
be reached until one of the parties gives the 
other twenty (20) days notice in writing. 

(b) Discharge and Hire: The right to hire 
and discharge is vested exclusively in the 
open and the Union shall not abridge this 
right. 

All new men hired to be considered as 
temporary employees until such time as they 
have served six months with the Company 
within a period of one year immediately prior 
to the date on which consideration is being 
given to placing such men on the payroll as 
permanent employees. 

It is agreed that the regular or temporary 
employees shall be hired in preference to new 
men, if their services have been satisfactory. 
All things being relatively equal, preference will 
be given to men from Trenton, New Glasgow 
and other sections of Pictou County. 


4. Seniority 


It is understood and agreed that in cases of 
increase or decrease of forces the following 
shall be considered and where factors (b), 
(c) and (d) are relatively equal, length of 
continuous service shall receive special con- 
sideration. 


(a) Length of continuous service. 


(b) Knowledge, ability, skill and 
efficiency. 

(c) Place of residence. 

(d) Family status. 

It is agreed that the decision regarding 
promotion of a man rests with the Company, 
subject to the considerations set out above; 
also agreed that the Union has no objection to 
the Company giving employment, necessary 
training and promotion to the men who are to 
be trained for responsible positions. 

Seniority standing of any employee involved 
in dispute will be given on request. 


training, 


5. R-employment of Officers 


The Company agrees that all men leaving 
their employment for elected or appointed 
positions in the Union, will at the expiration 
of their official duties be given employment at 
the Steel Plant, in the same classification from 
which they were granted leave. And while an 
officer of the Union shall be entitled to all 
privileges of employees, such as coal, ete. 


6. Duties of Employees 


In the event a member of the Union shall 
be discharged from his employment, from and 
after the signing of this agreement, and he 
believes he had been unjustly dealt with, such 
discharge shall constitute a case arising under 
the method of settling disputes herein pro- 
vided. In the event it should be decided under 
the rules of this agreement that an injustice 
has been dealt the employee in regard to the 
discharge, the Company shall reinstate such 
employee and pay full compensation at the rate 
of pay at which the employee was working at 
the time of dismissal for the time lost. All 
such cases of discharge shall be taken up 
within five days from the date of discharge and 
prosecuted to conclusion as rapidly as possible. 

The foregoing has no relation to and refers 
in no way to cases of suspension of an em- 
ployee for a period. The Union recognizes the 
right of the Company to discipline an employee 
by suspending him from work for a stated 
period. There shall be no redress for an em- 
ployee who has been justly suspended. 


7. Regular Attendance at Work 


When an employee absents himself from work 
without the consent of his Superintendent, or 
the latter’s representative or without having 
notified his Superintendent or the latter’s repre- 
sentative of his inability to attend work, other 
than because of proven sickness, he may be 
suspended; and if an employee becomes an 
habitual absentee, he may be discharged. 

In cases where an employee reports late for 
work on his regular job, and where another em- 
ployee has already been placed on that job, the 
former shall not take over his job (except at the 
ae of the Superintendent) during the 
shi 

8. Adjustment of Grievances 


Should differences arise between the Com- 
pany and the Union or its members employed 
by the Company, as to the meaning and appli- 
cation of the provisions of this agreement, or 
should any local trouble of any kind arise in the 
plant, there shall be no suspension of work on 
account of such differences, but an earnest 
effort shall be made to settle such differences 
immediately in the following manner. 


(a) Any man having a grievance shall take 
the matter up with his foreman, and if neces- 
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sary with the committee man in his department. 
Failing adjustment the foreman shall consult 
the Superintendent as soon as possible and 
advise the man, or men, of the decision arrived 
at. 

(b) Failing adjustment, the man, or men, 
shall take the matter up with the General Com- 
mittee, who shall then discuss the matter with 
the Superintendent of the Department. 

(c) Failing adjustment, the matter shall be 
referred to the Union Executive to be dis- 
cussed by them with the General Superintendent 
or his representative. 

(d) In the event the dispute shall not have 
been satisfactorily settled the matter shall then 
be referred to the representative of the National 
Organization who shall confer with the Executive 
of the Company or their authorized representa- 
tive. It is agreed that the appointment of an 
Umpire is desirable and the Company is pre- 
pared to enter into an arrangement with the 
Union for the appointment of such Umpire. 

(e) Meetings between the members of the 
Union Executive and the General Superinten- 
dent, or his representative shall be held, if there 
is any business to be transacted, on the first 
Thursday of each month, beginning between 
the hours of 3 P.M. and 5 P.M., provided, how- 
ever, that in the case of major disputes of suffi- 
cient importance that cannot reasonably be 
delayed until the next regular meeting, a 
special meeting may be called. 

(f) No member of the Union Executive or 
any member of the General Committee shall 
leave his place of duty during the working 
hours, except with permission of the Super- 
intendent, or his representative. 

(g) The duties of the General Committee 
shall be confined to the adjustment of dis- 
putes between the Superintendent and _ the 
workers in the plant, arising out of this agree- 
ment. 

(h) The intent of the foregoing is to obviate 
the necessity of independent action by either 
party, and to avoid delay in disposing of 
existing disputes. 


9. In Case Men Refuse to Continue at Work 
Because of Grievance 


If any man refuses to continue work because 
of a grievance which has not been taken up 
for adjustment in the manner provided herein, 
and such action shall seem likely to impede the 
operation on which the man is employed, in 
order that the operations can be continued, 
it shall be the duty of any member, or mem- 
bers, of the Union, provided he, or they are 
competent to immediately take the place, or 
places assigned to him or them in_ pursuance 
hereof, when called upon by the Department 
Superintendent. 

Under no circumstance shall a grievance be 
taken up for adjustment or discussion during 
the suspension of work in violation of this 
contract. 


10. General Committee 


It is understood that a committee of eight 
‘men will be selected from the regular employees 
of the several departments of the Plant. This 
‘Committee shall be named General Committee 
and will represent all employees covered by 
this agreement in matters pertaining to seniority 
and general grievance. The Plant shall be 
divided as follows in order to select the com- 
“mittee: 
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One of these members of this committee 
shall be appointed as Chairman and will assist 
the other members in all departments in pro- 
moting harmony and settling grievances, if such 
should occur. 

The General Committee or any member 
thereof in the discharge of its duties shall 
under no circumstances go around the plant 
or any department thereof, for any cause what- 
ever, unless called upon by the Superintendent 
or his representative, or by a workman who 
may have a grievance he cannot settle with 
his foreman or Superintendent, or the latter’s 
representative. However, it is mandatory for 
the Superintendent or his representative, and 
the workman affected to make a request for 
the general committee to come to the place 
where the grievance is, so that a thorough in- 
vestigation can be made and adjustment of the 
grievance made, if possible. 

No employee shall be paid by the Company 
for any time spent on Union business away 
from his regular work, except in such cases 
where the employee is called upon by the 
Superintendent to attend at some place for 
discussion of Union and Company business. 


11. Maintenance Men during Suspension of 
Work 


In case of either local or general stoppage 
of work, either at the expiration of this con- 
tract or otherwise, all maintenance men neces- 
sary to protect the property of the Company 
shall not suspend work, except at the option 
of the Management, but shall fully protect the 
Company property. 

Without limiting in any way the generality 
of the foregoing, the Union specifically under- 
takes to ensure that in case of any stoppage 
of work the necessary men are available so 
that:— 


(a) All men required for the generation of 
steam and electric power, and for all pumping 
stations necessary for the proper maintenance 
of the plant shall be available. 


(b) There shall be no interference with, or 
interruption in any supply, delivery and 
handling of coal and other material required to 
carry out proper maintenance of the plant. 


12. Safety First 


It is mutually agreed that both parties 
hereto will co-operate to the fullest possible 
extent towards the prevention of accidents 
and the promotion of Safety First Work. 

The Company shall continue to make reason- 
able provision for the safety of its employees 
at the plant during the hours of their employ- 
ment, 
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The Company shall remedy and eliminate 
wherever possible, any dangerous practices or 
conditions or defects, which are not in the 
interests of safety, when_ brought to their 
attention by the General Committee. 


13. Changes in Equipment 


The Company reserves the right to improve 
the present equipment and processes and to 
instal new equipment, either as a substitute for, 
or in addition to present equipment in any part 
of the plant, and to make whatever adjustments 
or re-arrangements in working force it may 
consider necessary or justified as a _ result 
thereof. ] 

The Company agrees to give every consider- 
ation to placing any man displaced by such 
action on other work, when possible. 


14. Holidays 


The following days and no others are mutually 
recognized as holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day. 

On these days there shall be no regular pro- 
duction of work, except in cases of continuing 


operations. 
15. Checkoff 


(a) The Company agrees to make deductions 
for the Union Dues in accordance with the 
provisions of the Trade Union Act of Nova 
Scotia Legislature, 1937. 

(b) Deductions for Union Dues shall be made 
every two weeks. 

(c) Deductions shall be made upon presenta- 
tion by the employee to the Company of a 
card signed by him in the presence of a 
witness, who will also sign, authorizing the 
Company to make such deduction. 

(d) Payment of the amount due each two 
weeks to the Union shall be made by cheque 
payable to Lodge No. 1231 of the A. A. of 
I. S. & T. W. of North America. 

(e) The Union shall furnish the Company 
with a book containing the names and check 
numbers of the employees who are members 
of the Union and who have submitted signed 
cards authorizing the Company to deduct Union 
Dues from their earnings. The Union shall 
show opposite each name the amount to be 
deducted according to the employee’s authori- 
zation card. 

(f) Once am employee has submitted a signed 
ecard authorizing the Company to deduct Union 
Dues from his pay, the Company will continue 
to make such deductions until such time as the 
employee notifies the Company in writing, and 
duly witnessed, to discontinue making such 
deductions. 


16. Confidential Employees 


In accordance with provisions of Section 3 
of the Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia, 1937, 
it is mutually agreed and understood that no 
official, officer, foreman, assistant foreman, 
supervisor in charge of any class of labour, 
salaried employee, or persons employed in any 
confidential capacity shall be a member of the 
Union. 

It is agreed that a man shall be classed as a 
confidential employee, who:— 

(a) Reports on work, conduct, or hours or 
work of other employees. 

(b) Certifies to the Company the hours 
worked by other employees, and who assists 


in making up pay-rolls and distributing pay 


envelopes to the men. 

(c) Acts as an agent, intermediary, or repre- 
sentative of the Company in dealings of the 
Company with some employees. 

(d) Has access to information which is not 
available on request to the public or other 
employees. 

(e) Certifies to the Company particulars of 
goods disposed of, or rendered to or by the 
Company to persons other than employees. 


17. Overtime 


Time and one half for overtime, Sundays 
and statutory holidays will be paid to em- 
ployees of all departments, except to the 
continuous service men or to men supplying 
for absentees. 

Time worked through lunch hour and extra 


‘time worked after the usual shift, when such 


time does not exceed fifteen minutes duration 
is not to be classed as overtime. 

Overtime does not apply to employees of the 
Company whose earnings include a tonnage or 
piece-work rate in respect. of these tonnage and 
piece-work rates. 

Except as specified above, overtime will be 
paid if a man stays out beyond his regular 
shift. 

Overtime begins at 12 midnight Saturday 
and continues until 12 midnight Sunday. On 
statutory holidays overtime begins at 6.50 
o'clock A.M., of the day concerned and con- 
tinues until 12 midnight of the same day. 


18. Emergency Break-Down Call Time 


Time worked by men who are called out on 
a break-down job at night, on Sundays, or 
statutory holidays shall be classed as overtime 
ane shall be paid at the rate of time and one 
ale 

Should the time actually worked be less than 
a hours, he shall be paid for at least four 
ours. 


19. Bolt and Nut, Mill and Forge Departments 


It is agreed that whereas the normal opera- 
ting shifts are nine hours day turn and ten 
hours night turn, there are times, when due 
to conditions outside the ordinary control of 
the Company or workmen, it is necessary for 
a unit, or all of the Bolt and Nut Depart- 
ment, Mill Department, or Forge to operate 
for a period beyond the usual shut-down time. 
It is agreed by the Union that all men re- 
quired to continue such operations will work 
the necessary extra time. Such extra time 
shall not be classed as overtime. The Com- 
pany agreed to see that such extra time shall 
not exceed fifteen minutes. 


20. Military, Naval and Air Service 


Any employee who enlists or is called into 
Military, Naval or Air Service of the British 
Empire while the British Empire is at war, 
and who, within ninety days after his honourable 
discharge from such service registers for em- 
ployment with the Company, shall, for the sole 
purpose of determining seniority rights under 
this contract be deemed to have been in con- 
tinuous service with the Company during the 
time that he so engaged in the Military, Naval 
or Air Service of the British Empire. 


21. Expiration of Contract 


This contract to remain in affect from 
and will continue in full force and effect 
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for a period of one year, and from year to 
year thereafter until notification to reopen the 
contract is served by either party hereto thirty 
days after. 

Upon receipt of such notification, the parties 
hereto agree to meet immediately thereafter 
with the object of adjusting any matters re- 
quiring attention in the present contract, or of 
making a new contract. 


24. Obligations 


(a) All provisions and terms of this con- 
tract are hereby mutually agreed to by and 
between the Company and all employees of the 
Company who are members of Lodge No. 1231 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of North America, and signed 
by the representatives of the parties hereto, who 
have been duly authorized to execute the same 
on behalf of the employees of the Company 
who are members of Lodge No. 1231 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of North America, respectively. 

Signed on behalf of the employees of the 
Company who are members of Lodge No. 1231 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of North America. 


ec ee ene Regional Director, S.W.O.C. 
AR a Wipe President Lodge, No. 1231. 
and on behalf of the Company by 
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APPENDIX “B” 


TERMS OF PROPOSED CONTRACT EFFECTIVE FROM 
Marcu 11, 1940 


Six days per week of nine and ten hour 
shifts, day and night respectively, six (6) day 
turns and five (5) night turns per week. 

Contract for period of one year. 

A general increase of 74 per cent on all datal 
or hourly rates presently in force throughout 
the entire Plant. 

Increase of 73 per cent on the tonnage and 
piecework rates in all cases where no datal or 
hourly rates are included in the datal earnings. 
For example, in the Forge Department, axle 
forgers, cutters and turners who are on 
straight piecework will receive the increase. 

In the Bolt and Nut Department, on spikes, 
for example, which pays a straight piecework 
rate, the increase will be applicable. 

On the Mills the increase will apply to check- 
time rate only, the tonnage being a bonus. 
However, the minimum checktime rate will be 
thirty-seven and one-half cents (373 cents) per 
hour, that is, the present thirty-four cent 
checktime rate will then be the minimum rate 
of thirty-seven and one half cents (374 cents) 
per hour. 

In other words, the increase offered is general, 
and applies to all datal rates and straight 
piecework rates, and the minimum datal hourly 
rate will be thirty-seven and one-half cents per 
hour, except for boys and girls, who will then 
receive minimum rates of twenty-two and one- 
half cents (224 cents) and twenty-seven cents 
(27 cents) per hour. 

Regarding overtime: If a man stays out 
beyond his regular shift he will get time and 
one-half on hourly rates. 

Regarding emergency break-down call time at 
night, on Sundays and on holidays, time and 
one-half will be paid, with a minimum period 
of four hours. For example, if a man is called 
out and only works one hour he will be paid 


on a basis of four hours. If he works over 
four hours he will be paid time and one-half 
for the number of hours he actually works. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


The nine and ten hours mentioned in this 
offer is, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Board, to be changed to eight hours. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between The Trenton Steel Works, 
Limited, Employer and Its Employees 
being members of Local 1231, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, Employees. 


To The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


While agreeing generally with the Majority 
Report, I, the nominee of the employees, beg 
to make this submission, dissenting from the 
findings contained in that report in so far as 
they relate to wage increases and expressed 
as follows: “The majority of the Board 
recommends that the offer of the Company 
as made on that date (March last) be 
accepted.” The Board further recommends 
that a minimum daily rate of $3.20 be fixed, 
with which I am, however, in agreement, as 
this raises the hourly rate of pay from the 
absurd low level of thirty-five (35c.) cents per 
hour to forty (40c.) cents per hour, an increase, 
while not yet sufficient, long overdue in this 
industry. 

In arriving at its findings against a general 
increase over and above the previous offer 
of the Company, the majority of the Board 
were. impressed with the necessity of leaving 
in the industry, for its maintenance and im- 


provement, a fair part of the net profits for 
1939 of some $87,000, after deducting about 


$21,000 to cover deficit of previous year, 
especially as no dividends were being paid 
nor had any depreciation fund been set aside. 
For the following considerations, however, 
and in view of better prospects for the Com- 
pany, I am of the definite opinion that a 
general increase of at least 125 per cent 
(twelve and a half per cent) could and should 
have been recommended, and that even greater 
upward revisions should be made in the pre- 
vailing rates for machinists, and that a few 
well-defined classifications for machinists 
should be decided upon. 

I find that in the vast majority of cases 
the earnings of the employees of the Trenton 
Steel Works, Limited, are below those estab- 
lished as sufficient to provide a minimum 
decent standard of living as determined by 
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the Lapour GazeTTE and even below the 
“Pauper and Poverty” level determined by 
various research groups in Canada. With that 
statement neither the majority of the Board 
nor the Company representatives took ex- 
ception, and both agreed that greater earnings 
were desirable, but that such depended upon 
the ability of the Company to pay more. 
By mutual arrangement between the Union 
and the Company the eight-hour day, three 
shifts, and the six-day week will be in- 
augurated. It is my contention that the six- 
day week will bring advantages to the Com- 
pany in which the employees should share. As 
the President of the Company has stated that 
such advantages will result, there is there- 
fore no contentious point there. I further 
contend that the eight-hour day will also 
bring advantages in which the employees 
should also share. The statement, however, 
that three shifts of eight hours each would 
result in increased productivity per man was 
refuted by the Company, and a statement was 
presented by the Company in substantiation 
of that contention. This statement, headed 
“Gross Tons Produced Per Hour” showed that 
from 1935 to 1939, when the nine-hour day 
shift and the ten-hour night shift prevailed 
there was a loss in the gross tonnage pro- 
duced per hour when compared to the hourly 
production from 1930 to 1934, when the 
ten-hour and twelve and a quarter-hour shifts 
were being worked, on Mills No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3, respectively, of 10:09 per cent, 
7:70 per cent, and 8:00 per cent; while on 
the plate mill there was an increase of 5:6 
per cent, which the Company states was due 
to the rolling of thick, or heavy plate during 
the period covered. I find it impossible to 
believe that a man’s efficiency decreases with 
a decrease in the hours he works. All previous 
studies bear me out in this. On the other 
hand, it was not d2termined that the state- 
ment submitted by the Company referred to 
man-hour production. Presumably it was a 
general statement of hourly production, which 
would indicate only the working capacity of 
the mills and has no relation to the man 
efficiency per hour. I press this point because 
I am convinced it had an important bear- 
ing on our discussions. On examining the 
statement of the Company further, I find, 
however, that in 1939 the gross tonnage pro- 
duced per hour by all four mills was approxi- 
mately 4:8, the highest in any year for which 
figures were presented. Unless the statement 
presented by the Company referred to man- 
hour production, it is irrelevant and mislead- 
ing; therefore I maintain that the advantages 
accruing to the Company from the  in- 
auguration of the three eight-hour shifts per 
day, and the six-day week, make possible 
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an additional increase of five per cent (5 per 
cent), at least, to be granted on all rates. 

Basing my figures on last year’s operations, 
everything remaining as it is, the pay roll of 
the Company will be reduced by some 16 per 
cent (sixteen per cent) owing to the shorter 
day, or about $94,000. The additional five 
per cent (5 per cent) would have involved a 
sum of only about $29,000. There has been 
no complaint as to the quality of the men, 
and it would be no feat beyond human in- 
genuity to increase their efficiency to the 
slight extent necessary to meet that amount 
required in the course of a year’s operations. 
A contented body of efficient workers will 
undoubtedly produce more in a steady week 
of eight-hour days than a discontented body 
of men working a longer day. 

The insistence of the Company on the 
adoption of the six-day week naturally leads 
one to assume that operations requiring a 
lengthening of the work week are expected. 
On the other hand, it is also expected that 
this plant will be used to provide materials 
for war requirements; one such order has 
already been received. The prospects of the 
Company, therefore, are such as would warrant 
a greater increase in wages. Especially in 
view of the fact that, assuming war orders 
are placed with it on a “cost plus” basis, a 
pro rata proportion of its present costs will 
be provided for, such as its yearly rental of 
$30,000, insurance, taxes, and maintenance 
charges, which form part of its operating 
costs. 

Furthermore, the Trenton Steel Plant is a 
necessary and essential and component part 
of the whole corporate undertaking producing 
steel, coal, and shipbuilding in Nova Scotia. 
It produces materials needed by its associate 
companies, and provides an outlet for the 
products of its associates. It should not be 
compelled to stand or fall on its own feet, 
for it is an integral part of the whole cor- 
porate group, and adequate wages should be 
paid even though the profits of the whole 
group were thereby slightly reduced. The 
corporation as a whole (Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, and its subsidiaries) showed 
a good profit, paid dividends, and provided 
for depreciation and reserves last year. 

A deplorable differentiation exists between 
wages paid in the Sydney plant and those 
in the Trenton plant, which is the cause of 
much discontent, especially as there is little 
difference in the cost of living in the two 
districts at present. Prior to new agreements 
being arrived at, the basic rate in Trenton 
is thirty-five cents (35 cents) per hour, com- 
pared to forty-three and a half cents (434 
cents) per hour in Sydney. The recommenda- 
tion of the Board will only partially lessen 
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that difference. Among the skilled mechanics 
the difference in rates is unfortunately not 
only greater, but the number of classifications 
in Trenton covering fewer men is out of all 
proportion. The comparative rates per hour 
are as follows: 


latter being owned, with slight exception, by 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. 
And provision has been made as stated in 
the majority report for the payment of interest 
on the bonds of the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, Limited, from the lease of 
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Comparable to improvers in Sydney is a 
small number of operators in Trenton, among 
whom seven different rates prevail, ranging 
from thirty-five cents (35 cents) per hour to 
fifty-two cents (52 cents) per hour. With the 
continuing demand for skilled and semi- 
skilled mechanics required for war materials, 
this situation will eventually right itself by 
these men accepting positions elsewhere. I 
feel it would not be too great a burden on 
the Company, to obviate the necessity for 
them to move out of the community, to re- 
vise those rates immediately. The compara- 
tively small number involved, and the future 
prospects for the Company requiring their 
services there, would indicate the reason- 
ableness of this suggestion. 


Further to the majority comment that no 
dividends had been paid, nor depreciation 
provided for, it should be borne in mind that 
the Trenton Steel Company, Limited, 1s 
owned by the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, Limited, the common shares of this 


the Wabana Ore deposits. I do not question 
the propriety of this arrangement, not having 
studied the reorganization plan sufficiently to 
arrive at an intelligent decision on the matter. 
But I would venture to add that some part 
of the revenue from Wabana might be diverted 
to the Trenton Steel plant in order to provide 
it with the working capital in which it is 
claimed it stands in dire need, to such an 
extent that only some $44,000 of the total 
net profit of $108,000 could be used for an 
equally or greater need for increases in the 
employees’ earnings. In concluding, never- 
theless, I am prepared to accept the situ- 
ation, basing my contention that an adequate 
increase in all rates could be made from in- 
creasing productivity as a result of the 
shorter day and six-day week, and because 
of the brighter future prospects of the Com- 
pany. 
All of which is respectfully submitted: 
(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Quebec Power Company and Its 
Operators, Linemen and Patrolmen 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Quebec Power Company, at Quebec City, 
and its operators, linemen and patrolmen, re- 
ported to the Minister of Labour on August 
10 that all matters in dispute had been 
amicably adjusted and an agreement duly 
signed by the parties concerned. 

The chairman of the board was Mr. Wil- 
frid Edge, K.C., Protonotary of the Superior 
Court, Quebec. The other members were 
Messrs. Joseph Matte and Wilbrod Bherer, 
both of Quebec, nominees of the employees 
and company, respectively. 

Two matters were in dispute. The employees 
desired (1) deletion of part of a clause in 
the existing agreement relating to overtime, 
and (2) modification of the working hours of 
patrolmen. 

Although Section 2 of the 1939 agreement 
stated that all hours worked in excess of the 
regular working hours would be paid for at 
time and a half, it also provided that when 


work had to be extended one hour on work 
days or on Saturday afternoons, any man 
willing to work at his ordinary hourly rate 
would be free to do so. The union representa- 
tives maintained that the latter provision was 
contrary to the principle that all supple- 
mentary work performed outside the regularly 
established hours should be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. They also main- 
tained that one of the principles of inter- 
national unionism was payment of wages on 
an hourly basis and not on a monthly basis 
as then prevailed. 

Under the new agreement reached before 
the board, the employees will be paid on an 
hourly basis, with time and one-half for all 
overtime. In drawing up the hourly rates con- 
sideration was given to the average loss of 
work due to illness, weather conditions, etc., 
in order that the men’s average yearly earn- 
ings would not be affected by changing from 
a monthly to an hourly basis of payment. 
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In regard to the patrolmen’s request for a 
reduction in their working hours, the board 
suggested to the company that this might be 
accomplished without increasing the number 
of employees of this class, if the working hours 
were re-arranged so as to increase the 
number of free or off days. A schedule was 
accordingly drawn up whereby, in reducing 
their hours to an average of 52 per week, 
patrolmen will secure a greater number of 
free hours, and each patrolman on duty from 
1 am. to 9 a.m. on Sunday will have Monday 
off, and will thus be free from 9 a.m. Sunday 
to 9 a.m. Tuesday. 


Following is the text of the agreement. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


Agreement entered into between Quebec Power 
Company and its employees, Members of 
Local Union B-1106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


GENERAL 


Committee 

Article 1 

Should an employee covered by this agreement 
believe he has been unjustly dealt with, or, 
that any of the provisions of this agreement 
have been violated, the Committee shall take 
the case to the Foreman, and if a settlement 
cannot be reached without unwarranted delay, 
they shall make application to the Superin- 
tendent to have investigation, which will be held 
within 48 hours after such application. If the 
results still be unsatisfactory, the Committee 
shall have the right to appeal to the General 
Superintendent and then to the General 
Manager, and the conference will be granted 
without unnecessary delay. In the event of 
the Committee being dissatisfied with the 
General Manager’s decision, the matter may 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration as pro- 
vided by Law. 

If a stenographic report of investigation is 
taken, the Committee shall be furnished a copy. 

If it is found that an employee has been 
unjustly discharged, or dealt with, such em- 
ployee shall be reinstalled with full pay for all 
time lost. 


All conferences between the Company’s officials 
and the Committee to be held by appointment 
during regular working hours, without loss 
in time to the Committee man. 

No discrimination of any kind will be made 
by the Company, or officials thereof, against 
employees who are the complainers in cases 
taken by the Committee, or serving on Com- 
ie representing employees covered by these 
rules. 


Extra Work 
Article 2 


All hours worked in excess of the regular 
working hours, shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half. 


Men attending First Aid and Safety meetings 
outside of their regular working hours shall be 
ide at regular rate but for not less than one 

our. 

The Superintendent should see that overtime 
work is divided with as much justice as 
possible between the properly qualified men. 
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A report of such shall be made to the 
secretary every three months. If men, except 
patrolmen or operators on shift, are called to 
work on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Epiphany, 
Good Friday, Ascension, St-Jean Baptiste Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, All Saints’ Day, 
Immaculate Conception, Christmas, they shall 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half. 
Should any of these holidays fall on a Sunday, 
this clause will apply on the day on which the 
holiday is observed. 


Calls and Emergency Work 


Article 3 


Men called from home to work, outside of 
working hours, will receive a minimum of three 
hours’ pay. : 

Men sent away from their regular place of 
work for temporary work elsewhere, shall 
receive exact time, starting from the moment 
they are called and, while they are on their 
way or waiting for cars, and, until they arrive 
at their destination, suitable meals and lodging 
when necessary will be provided by the Com- 
pany. 


Article 4 


Seniority and efficiency shall be considered 
when it becomes necessary to reduce the 
working staff or to give promotions and also 
when men are taken on again after a lay-off. 
The Superintendent shall be the sole judge of 
efficiency; however he agrees to discuss any of 
the above matters with a special committee 
before any decision is taken. 


Article 5 


Men who are discharged, or resign, shall be 
furnished a certificate from the Superintendent, 
as soon as possible, mentioning thereon length 
of service and classification. Employees leav- 
ing the service shall receive their salary in full 
within 24 hours. 


Article 6 


Employees will be paid during working hours, 
semi-monthly on the tenth and twenty-fifth of 
each month. Should pay-day fall on a Sunday 
or holiday, they will be paid on the preceding 


Preference Jobs 


ay. 
When the Management issues bulletins for 
the information of employees, they will be 
posted at least twenty-four (24) hours in 
advance in time of event. 


Hours oF WORK 
Article 7 


Linemen, Groundmen and labourers. 


Nine (9) hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
and fifty (50) hours shall constitute a week’s 
work, to be as follows: from 7 A.M. to 12 
noon, from 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Saturday from 
7 A.M. to 12 noon. When the foreman decides 
it is necessary to work some minutes after 
noon to complete some job, work shall start 
the same number of minutes after 1 P.M 


Operators. 


Eight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s work 
and forty-eight (48) hours shall constitute a 
week’s work, to be worked as follows: 12 M.N. 
ed A.M., 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. and 4 P.M. to 12 


Patrolmen. 

Patrolmen shall work an average of 
hours per week as per the schedule submitted 
to the Committee. 
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Truck-Drivers. 

Ten (10) hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
and fifty-nine (59) hours shall constitute a 
week’s work, to be worked as follows: 7 A.M. 
to 12 noon, 1 P.M. to 6 P.M., excepting Satur- 
days when day’s work shall finish at 5 P.M. 


Maintenance Men. 

Hight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
and forty-four (44) hours shall constitute a 
week’s work, to be worked as follows: 8 
A.M. to 12 noon, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M., excepting 
Saturdays when work shall finish at 12 noon. 


RATES OF Pay 
Article 8 
The salaries will be according to the list of 
salaries submitted to the Committee. Men with 
their complete training will have the following 
salaries: 


Per hour 
A.C. Operators No. 2 Queen St.. .. $0 634 
Maintenance’ men.2) yaeue ss i) 0 73 
Patroluveni’; "yee eee eet os ea hal Maria's You 0 593 
A.C, Operators No. 1 Queen St.. . 0 60 
IstiClass  loinemrense a aeamaes fs icae sane 0 594 
D.C. Operators No. 1 Queen St.. .. 0 574 
2nd*'Class inemenwe seen oct ete 0 553 
CUMECUTS,.. ce, See oes nr. See 0 47 
Ground’ Mety en. see en me rete. MPA TT 0 50 
Laborers: Line Dept. and Maintenance.. .. 0 45 


Article 9 


Should any unforeseen case come up during 
the year or should the Superintendent wish to 
make any change of the above rules with regard 
to any one employee or should any employee 
wish to take exception to a particular clause, 
the matter will be settled between a special 
permanent Committee of the Union and the 
Superintendent. 

Article 10 

Effective August 1, 1940, the preceding rules 
and rates of wages, will remain in force and 
effect until December 31, 1940 and then on 
from year to year, unless a written notice of 
thirty days be given by one or the other party 
to this agreement before the termination of 
each yearly period. 


Quebec, July 31, 1940. 


For the Local Union No. B-1106 L.B. of E.W:: 


Signed Rene Michaud, 
, President. 

Signed J. A. Bernier, 
Secretary. 

For the Quebec Power Co. 
Signed Rene Dupuis, 

Asst. General Superintendent. 

Signed Jean Saint-Jacques, 
Superintendent, Power Div. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1940 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time 

loss for August, 1940, as compared wath the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of |Time lost in 


Number 
Pate V9 ok disputes | mplovess | man work: 
BAe! 1940). rete 18 6,712 15,953 
*July,, (1940) Wa oe 15 7,191 18.612 
Augy, 1989. Gacee ane 18 11,823 32,298 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Hach 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute in- 
volving a small number of employees, or for a short period of 
time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


The figures as to strikes and lockouts re- 
corded for August show some decreases from 


those for July. The four strikes mentioned in 
the Lasour GazeTTe as occurring in July but 


for which particulars had not been received 
so that they could be included in the record 
were of a minor nature and caused little time 
loss, one only extending into August. Infor- 
mation as to these is given in the following 
paragraphs. Most of the time loss during 
August was due to eight strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia, involving over 5,000 miners 
for very short periods. The only other dis- 
pute of importance was a strike of embroiderers 
in Montreal, P.Q., which was unterminated 
at the end of the month. In July most of 
the time loss was due to a strike of salmon 
fishermen in British Columbia and to seven 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia. In 
August, 1939, eighty per cent of.the time 
loss was due to eleven strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia for very short periods, 

Two disputes, involving twenty-eight em- 
ployees, were carried over from July, (includ- 
ing a strike of fishermen at Port Dover, Ont., 
reported to the Department too late for in- 
clusion in the August issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE). Sixteen disputes commenced during 
August. Of these eighteen disputes. sixteen 
were terminated during the month. Nine re- 
sulted in favour of the employers and one in 
favour of the workers involved. Compromise 
settlements were reached in three cases and 
the results of three disputes were recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were two strikes or lockouts re- 
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corded as in progress, namely: hotel chamber- 
maids, Montreal, P.Q., and women’s clothing 
factory workers, embroiderers, etc., Montreal, 
P.Q. 
The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 


declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. No such disputes are listed for August. 
The strike involving fur factory workers em- 
ployed by one firm in Toronto, Ont., com- 
mencing October 17, 1939, and carried in the 
above paragraph for some months, was called 
off by the union during August and has con- 
sequently been removed from the list. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1940* 


Leen nee ————— eee nnn 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ashte Workers 





Number involved | Time loss 
acne net UT AN 
working 

days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to August, 1940 


Fisnoine, Erc.— 
Fishermen, Port Dover, 1 15 
Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel chambermaids, Mon- 1 13 
treal, P.Q. 


150 |Commenced July 30, 1940; for recognition of 
union and for restrictions in fishing; ter- 
minated Aug. 10, 1940; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; in favour of employer. 


300 |Commenced July 19, 1940; for increased 


wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1940 


Fisuine, Etc.— 


Fishermen, Port Dover, ~ 90 

Ont. 
Minine, Etc.— 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 700 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 700 

Coal miners, Springhill, N.S. 1 200 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 850 
N.S. 

Coal miners, Springhill, 2 1,400 
N.S. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 700 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 900 
N.S. 

Coal miners, Springhill, 1 200 
N.S. 


90 [Commenced Aug. 6; in sympathy with fish- 
ermen on strike July 30; terminated Aug. 6; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 

1,400 |Commenced Aug. 2; for extra pay for alleged 
deficient place; terminated Aug. 3; return 
of workers pending investigation; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 5; against suspension of 
worker pending investigation of accident ; 
terminated Aug. 10; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


4,200 


200 [Commenced Aug. 7; for extra wages for al- 
leged deficient place; terminated Aug. 7; 
return of workers pending negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 9; alleged shortage in coal 
credited; terminated Aug. 14; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


2,500 


1,400 |Commenced Aug. 18; against working with 
reduced staff; terminated Aug. 13; return 


of workers; in favour of employer. 


1,400 [Commenced Aug. 13; against suspension of 
-worker causing accident (strike Aug. 5) ; 
terminated Aug. 14; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 20; against suspension of 
worker; terminated Aug. 21; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


1,350 


200 |Commenced Aug. 28; against suspension of 
miner; terminated Aug. 28; negotiations; 
compromise; miner reinstated pending in- 
quiry. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1940*—Concluded 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 





Number involved | Time loss 
| in man 
working 

days 





Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1940—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Woollen mill workers, 1 104 
Renfrew, Ont. 


Woollen mill workers, 1 105 
Almonte, Ont. 


Woollen mill workers, 1 65 
Campbellford, Ont. 


Women’s clothing factory 25 500 
workers, embroiderers, 
etc., Montreal, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 


Iron foundry workers 1 10 
(moulders), Toronto, 
Ont. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Other— 
Truck drivers, Summer- 1 40 
side District, P.E.I. 
Truck drivers, Sydney 1 120 


District, N.S. 


18 |Commenced Aug. 8; for increase in wages 
and closed union shop; terminated Aug. 8; 
return of workers pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 


210 |Commenced Aug. 12; 
terminated Aug. 13; 
compromise. 


for increased wages ; 
conciliation, federal ; 


for increased wages ; 


195 |Commenced Aug. 13; 
conciliation, federal ; 


terminated Aug. 15; 
compromise. 


for renewal of agree- 


Commenced Aug. 28; 
i unter- 


ment with increased wage rates; 
minated. 


40 |Commenced Aug. 13; for increased wages ; 
terminated Aug. 16; conciliation, federal ; 
indefinite. 


60 |Commenced Aug. 14; for increased wages ; 
terminated Aug: 15; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 

240 |Commenced Aug. 20; against employment of 
workers from outside districts; terminated 
Aug. 21; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A “tie-up ” in fishing by one hundred gillnet 
fishermen on the Fraser River from June 24 
to June 29 has been definitely reported. The 
fishermen held out for six cents per pound 
for red spring salmon and secured this rate. 
This dispute was referred to in the Lasour 
Gazette for August on page 787 in connec- 
tion with a dispute involving other classes of 
fishermen. 

A two-day strike of 45 truck drivers near 
Glace Bay, N.S., on July 24 was not reported 
in time for inclusion in the record in the 
August issue of the Lasour Gazerre. The 
men secured an increase of 25 cents per ton. 
A protest against the employment of five 
trucks from outside the locality was dropped 
as the employers held there was a shortage of 
local trucks. 

A one-day strike of 200 coal miners 
occurred at Glace Bay, NS., on July 30, 
against the employment of certain men re- 


ported to be aliens. Work was resumed next 
day, the aliens not being employed pending 
inquiry. 

A strike of thirty truck drivers for four 
hours occurred on July 31 at Fingal, Ont., the 
men demanding an increase in wages of ten 
cents per hour. An increase of five cents was 
secured. 

A strike of thirty-five labourers on the in- 
stallation of a drain for the town of Picton, 
Ont., occurred on July 22 to secure an in- 
crease in wages from 25 cents per hour to 36 
cents. Work was resumed on July 24, the 
rate being raised to 30 cents. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to August 


FISHERMEN, Port Dover, Onr—A number 
of fishermen working for one fish company on 
a share basis ceased work on July 30 as a 
result of the failure of the company to 
recognize the union and to restrict the fishing 
of whitefish, there being a surplus on the 
market depressing the price. The employer 
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held that this was a marketing problem and 
could be better dealt with by the company. 
The workers were reported to be members of 
a local of the Canadian Fishermen’s Union 
being organized in Port Dover. The strikers 
were partly replaced by other workers. As a 
result of conciliation by an officer of the 
Ontario: Department of Labour work was re- 
sumed on August 11. All employees were to 
be reinstated and men hired during the strike 
retained. 

A one day sympathetic strike of fishermen 
working for other companies and independent 
boat owners occurred on August 6. 


Disputes Commencing During August 


CoaL Miners, SypNgey Mines, N.S—Thirty- 
five loaders ceased work on August 9 claiming 
that they had not been credited with the full 
amount of coal loaded. On August 12 the 
other miners, approximately 800, did not work 
Operations were resumed on August 15 when 
a mistake in the miners’ tally was discovered, 
a further check up to be made. 

Wootten Mitt Workers, RENFREW, OnT.— 
Employees in several departments of one mill 
ceased work on August 8 to secure an increase 
in wages and to enforce a demand that certain 
employees should join a local independent 
union previously organized. After one and 
one-half hours work was resumed pending 
negotiations. Later a conciliation officer of 
the Department of Labour dealt with the dis- 
pute and the management made certain pro- 
posals. These were not accepted by the 
employees and the dispute was referred to a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 

Wootten Miri Workers, ALMONTE, ONT.— 
A number of employees in one mill ceased 
work on August 12 demanding a ten per cent 
increase in wages. A conciliation officer of 
the Dominion Department of Labour was 
called in and pointed out that the strike was 
illegal as a dispute in an establishment work- 
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ing on a war contract must be referred to a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, as provided by an Order in Council 
under authority of the War Measures Act 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1939, page 1087). 
Work was, therefore, resumed on August 14 
and negotiations, participated in by the con- 
ciliation officer, resulted in an increase in 
wages of five per cent with provision for future 
increases according to changes in the cost of 
living. 

WootteEN Mitt Workers, CAMPBELLFORD, 
Ont——A number of spinners and weavers 
ceased work on August 138 demanding a 
fifteen per cent increase in wages for some 
workers and ten per cent for others. A con- 
cilation officer of the Dominion Department 
of Labour was called in on August 15 and the 
employees agreed to resume work next day. 
Working conditions were discussed and a 
number of changes were agreed upon. It was 
arranged that there would be further negoti- 
ations as to a wage increase, the dispute to be 
referred to a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
pute Investigation Act if not settled by 
negotiations. Work was resumed by the 
spinners on August 16 and by the weavers on 
August 19. 

Iron Founpry Workers  (Movu.pers), 
Toronto, Ont.—Ten of the moulders in one 
establishment ceased work on August 13, their . 
demand for an increase of fifteen per cent in 
piece-work rates of wages having been re- 
fused. A conciliation officer of the Dominion 
Department of Labour was consulted and at a 
meeting with the management and representa- 
tives of the moulders it was arranged that 
work would be resumed on August 17 and that 
negotiations with the management would be 
carried on as to wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. Any matters not so settled are to be 
referred to a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. Later a five per 
cent increase in piece rates was made, with 
certain adjustments. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1940, issue, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1939. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919, in the various countries for 
which such figures are available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 


after an interval of as much as two years and 
for such countries the figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken as 
far as possible from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned. In- 
formation as to particular disputes is taken for 
the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
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volving stoppages of work and gives some de- 
tails of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of strikes and lockouts, as 
noted in the Lasour GazeTTE, page 760. 

The number of disputes which began during 
July was 40 and 2 were unterminated at the 
end of June, making a total of 42 disputes in 
progress during July. The number of workers 
involved was 11,700 and the resultant time loss 
33,000 man working days. 

Of the 40 disputes which began during July 
7 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 13 were over other wage questions; 8 
were over questions regarding the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 9 arose out of 
questions respecting working conditions; and 
3 were over other questions. During July final 
settlements were reached in the case of 39 
disputes, of which 7 were settled in favour of 
workers, 23 in favour of employers and 9 
resulted in compromise settlements. In 2 
other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

Belgium 


During the year 1939, 68 strikes and no lock- 
outs occurred. The number of workers in- 
volved was 42,598 and the time loss in man 
working days was 157,242. The principal dis- 
putes were in the mining industry, 96 per cent 


of the total number of strikers involved being 
in this industry. 


The Netherlands 


In 1939, the number of disputes was 88, in- 
volving 6,050 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 81,700 man working days. 


Sweden 


The number of disputes during the year 
1988 was 85, involving 28,951 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,284,000 man working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for June, 1940, which 
as the Bureau of Labour Statistics points out 
are based on “scattered information from news- 
papers and other sources and are subject to re- 
vision as more definite reports are received” 
show 170 ‘strikes as having begun during the 
month, which with 125 unterminated at the 
end of May, made a total of 295 in progress 
during the month. The number of workers 
involved in these disputes was approximately 
58,000 with a resultant time loss of 400,000 
man working days. The comparable figures for 
the previous month, which have been partially 
revised but are not final show that there were 
310 strikes in progress involving about 70,000 
workers, with a resultant time loss of about 
650,000 man working days. 


Immigration to Canada January-June, 1940 


A statistical bulletin issued by the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources, indicates the effect of the war on 
immigration to Canada during the first six 
months of 1940. 

During the six months’ period ending June 
30, 1940, a total of 4,604 persons entered the 
Dominion compared with 9,193 entering during 
the same period a year ago, a comparative 
decrease of 49:9 per cent. Decreases were 
recorded in all classifications with the exception 
of that of the United States in which there 
was an increase of 7:4 per cent in the number 
of Americans entering the Dominion, 2,707 in 
the period of 1940 reviewed compared with 
2,520 in the same period of 1939. There were 
1,153 persons who entered Canada from the 
British Isles, a decrease of 33-8 per cent when 
compared with the 1,742 from the British Isles 
‘in the same period of 1939. Northern European 
races only accounted for 170 persons compared 
with 1,345 in 1939, a decrease of 87-4 per cent. 
“Other races” accounted for 574, a decrease of 


84:0 per cent compared with the 3,586 so 
classified in 1939. 

Adult males entering Canada during the first 
six months of 1940 numbered 1,589, adult 
females 1,837 and children under eighteen 
made up 1,178 of the total of all immigrants. 

Occupationally 248 males, 110 females and 
105 children were listed in the farming class. 
The labouring class comprised 259 males, 22 
females and 31 children; mechanics, males 
270, females 95 and children 70; trading class, 
males 255, females 141, children 84; mining 
class, males 19, females 3 and no children; 
female domestic servants eighteen years and 
over numbered 212, and under eighteen years 
33; “other classes”, males 538, females 1,254 
and children 855. 

The largest number of immigrants (1,755) 
were destined for Ontario; 1,017 were going to 
Quebec; 646 to British Columbia; 515 to 
Nova Scotia; 223 to Alberta; 161 to New 
Brunswick; 154 to Manitoba; 116 to Saskatche- 
wan; 16 to Prince Edward Island; and one 
to the Northwest Territories. 
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LABOUR AND THE WAR 


Summary of Labour Day Message Broadcast 
by the Prime Minister of Canada 


i a broadcast message to the people of 
Canada on the eve of Labour Day, 
September 1, the Prime Minister, Right 
Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, reviewed 
the present intensified struggle for the sur- 
vival of free citizenship and its implications 
for humanity. Since he had been invited to 
give a national message from two prominent 
sources—first from a responsible official in 
the trade union movement and a few days 
later from the Director of Public informa- 
tion—the Prime Minister met both requests 
in an address entitled “Labour and The War” 
in which he summarized the facts after one 
year of war and related them “to the world 
situation as we know it to-day, and to the 
alternatives which the future may hold in 
store.” 

Prefacing his address by a reference to his 
deep interests in the problems of Labour, 
the Prime Minister drew the parallel between 
Labour and. Humanity thus: 

“From my early years, I have been deeply 
interested in the problems of Labour. 
One reason, I believe, is that Labour’s 
main concern along the path of life has 
been a continuous struggle against adver- 
sity and poverty. Labour, too, represents 
so overwhelming a proportion of mankind, 
that it is almost synonymous with Human- 
ity itself. 

“The plain picture of the ordinary man, 
working with the strength of his arm, 
and the skill of his hand, to feed, to 
clothe and to shelter his fellows, has 
always seemed to me to represent Human- 
ity in one of the noblest of its moods. 
To improve conditions of Labour is to 
better the human lot on this earth. That, 
I suppose, is the motive which most of 
us have closest to our heart when the 
enthusiasm of young manhood, and the 
realization of the duties of citizenship, 
begin to mould our conscience and our 
conduct. It is one of the tragedies of 
life that, amid the complexities of the 
struggle for existence, the enthusiasm and 
the realization are so often lost. To my 
mind, the measure of human greatness is 
the degree to which we continue to hold 
to the end of our days, an enthusiasm for 
human betterment.” 


From this premise, the Prime Minister 
emphasized particularly the relation of the 
war to Labour. He etched the dark back- 
ground of the year just ended—“one of the 


blackest years in human history”’—and de- 
clared that “to-day the nations of the British 
Commonwealth alone champion in their full 
strength, the rights of free men.” 


Significance of Labour Day 


Speaking of the anniversary and significance 
of Labour Day, the Prime Minister pointed 
out that Labour in Canada celebrates in 
“complete freedom a day, which, by Act of 
Parliament, has been set apart to honour 
the place which Labour has gained and holds 
m our national life. It is deeply significant 
that such a celebration is possible at the end 
of a year of total war in Europe.” 

He proceeded to indicate the status of 
Labour in Canada, “its dignity and its free- 
dom”, in the light of both a historical and 
geographical background. Tracing the re- 
spective contributions of people of British 
and French stock that went into the found- 
ing of a new freedom on this continent, and 
the subsequent contributions of the “adven- 
turous and the oppressed from every country 
in Europe who came amongst us seeking a 
new homeland where life and human _ per- 
sonality were held as sacred things”, the Prime 
Minister noted that “time and space have 
worked for Canada.” 


Lighthouse of Democracy 


Defining democracy in terms of freedom on 
this Canadian scene, he said: 


“To me, democracy means that state of 
organized society which recognizes the right 
of its members to equality of opportunity. 
It means the power of the many, in in- 
creasing measure, to develop in complete 
freedom their latent strength and talent. 
It means the freedom of the many to 
enjoy, under the protection of those laws 
which they themselves have made, an 
adequate and just measure of the fruits 
of their own labours. 

“Every Labour Day is a lighthouse of 
democracy. As its rays revolve, we see 
beneath them the freedom and the well- 
being which we have achieved. As its 
light flashes to-night, we catch a glimpse 
of the land of our dreams. We can see 
the Canada we have longed for and worked 
for, a land in which men and women, 
regardless of race, creed or class, can live 
their lives without fear. For we have 
cherished the realities of freedom which 
are also its ideals; the right to think, the 
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right to speak, the right to organize, the 
right to work, the right to worship. 

“We believe in the right of men to 
enjoy the fruits of their honest labour. 
We believe in the sanctity of humanity, 
and in man’s progressive capacity to take 
upon himself more of the attributes of 
Divinity. However much we have failed 
in what we have done, nevertheless, in 
our innermost hearts, I believe, we have 
given a value immeasurable and eternal 
to the humblest of human lives.” 


Europe’s Midnight Hour 

Continuing, the Prime Minister traced the 
extinction of democracy on the continent of 
Europe within the space of a single year until 
‘“Burope had reached its midnight hour.” 
Emphasizing the grim reality of the present 
situation the Prime Minister declared: 

“Whether Labour Day in Canada a year 
hence will witness the spirit-dawn of a 
Europe free, or the night of Nazilism cast- 
ing its gloom in deepening shadows over 
this North American continent, will depend 
upon the strength, the will, and the untir- 
ing work, not of one democracy, but of all 
the democracies that have survived. In 
their combined effort, no force can be 
greater than the truth in Labour’s heart 
and the strength of Labour’s arm. 

“Tf we lack the vision to see the peril, 
and the strength to meet it, we, on this 
North American continent, like the nations 
of Europe, may come to disaster in one 
of two ways. This continent might be 
dominated through actual invasion and 
conquest. On the other hand, if we fail 
to carry on the struggle in Europe until 
tyranny is destroyed, disaster will follow 
no less surely even though not one Nazi 
soldier were to land upon our shores. 

“The triumph of the Nazis in Europe 
would involve, for the peoples of this 
continent, the substitution of fear for 
freedom, and of economic domination for 
social progress. It would spell the doom 
of democracy in the new world.” 

The Prime Minister then analyzed the 
added strength of the Nazi menace due to 
the conquest of Europe and the acquisition 
of vital supplies and equipment. Recognition 
of these facts and the growing menace to the 
common interests of the British Empire and 
the United States had accelerated measures 
for common defence, and the Prime Minister 
reviewed the steps which had recently been 
taken in reciprocal defence arrangements. 


The Alternatives 


He then proceeded to outline the economic 
and political consequences of failure to free 


Europe and the certain impact of these con- 
sequences upon our way of life: 

“Unless the enemy is defeated and the 
enslaved countries of Europe restored ‘to 
freedom, ‘there will be no prospect of 
improving or even of maintaining the 
standards of Canadian life which Canadian 
energy and Canadian skill have won, no 
hope of enlarging the opportunities for the 
happiness of our own or succeeding genera- 
tions. Free labour will have to compete 
with slave labour. Men who have hitherto 
had the right to choose where they would 
work, and at what they would work, will 
find themselves in hopeless competition 
with conscript labour, automatic, soulless, 
driven by the merciless lash of a ruthless 
state. 

“Moreover failure to free the peoples of 
Europe from their present thraldom, will 
mean confining within narrowing limits the 
areas in which the democracies, should they 
survive, can hope to develop intercourse 
in trade or friendship. Many of the mar- 
kets in which the workmen and the producers 
of the North American continent have sold 
their goods will certainly disappear. Over- 
seas we will be forced to compete with men 
who know no standards, and with states 
that will sacrifice every standard. We, in 
North America, will be subjected to compe- 
tition from totalitarian economies. In a vain 
effort to maintain our standards, we will be 
driven to trade almost exclusively with 
ourselves. As a last impelling alternative, 
slowly, certainly and inexorable, we ‘too 
will become conscripts in the regimentation 
of the state, and the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water for the new economic 
masters of the world. 

“To Labour, these facts have spoken and 
will speak with emphasis and conviction. 
Labour knows the stake in the struggle 
between dictatorship and demoeracy. Labour 
knows what it will lose in the defeat of 
democracy. It understands the difference 
between rule by force by those who seek 
a monopoly of power, and government by 
consent for the common good. It knows 
the difference between men who despise 
equality, and seek privilege, possessions and 
power, and those who believe in the brother- 
hood of man and the Fatherhood of God.” 


Labour the Ally of the Fighting Forces 


In conclusion the Prime Minister told of 
Labour’s contribution to and position in the 
battle for freedom as follows: 


“In war, no work, no effort, can compare 
with the sacrifice of the soldier, the sailor 
and the airman. Their sacrifice is uppermost 
in the thoughts of this nation; it will live 
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in its memories. But Canadians will remem- 
ber too the debt they owe to Labour. In 
Canada, Labour has extended its hours, 
surrendered its holidays, and in its deter- 
mination to increase and advance production, 
has taught the young and the inexperienced 
the intricacies of complicated trades. It 
will be the duty of the people of Canada, 
realizing these things now, to remember 
them in the hour of victory. 

“In the deeds of the men who on land, 
on sea and in the air, offer their lives to save 
us, Labour is the partner and the ally. 
Hundreds of skilful hands, unerring eyes and 
strong arms helped to create the Canadian 
planes in which, on Friday last, our own 
Canadian fighter squadron made the skies 
of the British Isles vivid with the swift 
adventure of their skill and courage. How 
proud Labour must feel to have worked for 
such men! Thus it is that with Labour rests 


the power to shorten the duration of war 
and, thereby to save multitudes of human 
lives. 

‘“Byery workman knows that every bolt, 
every piece of steel, every bullet, every 
machine part fashioned in Canada is a work 
for victory. Every workman knows that 
lacking the machines of war, the bravest 
men in the world will avail nothing. 

“My fellow citizens: A _ distinguished 
British journalist who recently visited us, 
said that he found Canada at war with 
Hitler and at peace with herself. We are 
at’ war, and we shall remain united in will 
and purpose. But we can only remain at 
peace with ourselves if shirking no effort, 
withholding no wealth, and sparing no 
sacrifice, we prove ourselves worthy of our 
two great brotherhoods—the brotherhood of 
tthe brave who fight for us, and the brother- 
hood of Labour that works for their victory.” 


NATIONAL WAR SERVICES REGULATIONS 


Provisions Concerning Calling Out of Industrial and Seasonal Employees 
For Military Training 


: Hie accordance with the provisions of the 

National Resources Mobilization Act, the 
Department of National War Services 
(Lasour Gazerts, July, pp. 629-30) has issued 
its first regulations (governing the calling out 
of classes for military training) following the 
taking. of the National Registration on 
August 19-21. 

Subject to certain exceptions, 
tions provide that: 

“Every male British subject who is or who 
has been at any time subsequent to the first 
day of September, 1939, ordinarily resident in 
Canada shall, while he is of the ages of twenty- 
one years to forty-five years inclusive and who 
was on the fifteenth day of the July, 1940, 
unmarried or a widower without child or 
children, be liable during the continuation of the 
existing war to undergo and perform military 
training, for such period or periods and at such 
place or places as may, from time to time, be 
fixed or determined by proclamation and pur- 
suant to these regulations: Provided that men 
who prior to being notified to report for military 
training, shall have attained the age of forty- 
six years, shall not be liable to be called out.” 

Tt is also provided that men who are liable 
to be called out shall be classified in separate 
yearly age classes of twenty-one years to forty- 
five years inclusive. 


the regula- 


Exemptions 
The regulations provide that the following 
persons shall be excepted from being called 
out: 
(a) Judges of Superior, District or County 
Courts of Justice; 


(b) Members of the Clergy or Religious 
Orders; 

(c) Regular Clergymen or Ministers of relig- 
ious denominations; 

(d) Members of the Naval, Military or Air 
Forces of Canada on Active Service and 
Cadets entered at the Royal Mailitary 
College of Canada; 

(e) Permanently employed members of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
of Provincial Police Forces; 

(f) Permanently employed members of 
Police Forces and Fire Brigades of any 
incorporated city; ; 

(g) Permanently employed wardens and 
officers of all penitentiaries, prisons and 
lunatic asylums, or mental hospitals. 


The regulations detail the procedure to be 
followed in the calling up of the age classes, 
and also set forth the powers and functions of 
National War Services Boards and Divisional 
Registrars. 


Employers and Employees 


The sections of the regulations specifically 
concerning employers and employees are as 
follows:— 

SEASONAL EMPLOYEES 


14. (1): Each Dinsiong Registrar shall de- 
liver to the Board in his Administrative Divis- 
ion copies of all registration cards in his posses- 
sion upon which it is stated that the men 
registered are engaged in farming, fishing, 
lumbering, trapping or other seasonal occupa- 
ion. 
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(2) In the case of men engaged in farming, 
fishing, lumbering, trapping or other seasonal 
occupation, the Board may make advancement 
orders or postponement orders as seems best 
in the public interest: Provided however that 
every man in an age class called out for train- 
ing in the twelve months period shall, notwith- 
standing any postponement order, be called out 
for training during some one of the training 
periods held during the said twelve months 
period. 

(3) The Minister may furnish to the Board a 
list of classes of occupations deemed to be 
seasonal and may from time to time add to or 
remove from such list any class of occupation, 
and the Minister may indicate the period during 
which it is deemed inadvisable to require to re- 
port for training men engaged in such occupa- 
tion and the Board shall be governed by the 
Minister’s directions in this respect. In respect 
of other classes of seasonal occupation the 
Board shall exercise its. discretion as to the 
periods during which men employed therein shall 
not be required to report for training. 


EMPLOYEES OF MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS 


15. (1) As soon as practicable, prior to the 
first period of military training, the number 
of men in the age classes likely to be called out 
for military training during the twelve months 
period, shall be estimated and the Minister shall 
furnish such information to each Divisional 
Registrar. If so requested, the Divisional 
Registrar shall furnish such information to any 
manufacturer, financial institution, public ser- 
vice corporation or other employer including the 
Dominion Government, the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Municipal Corporations (herein- 
after called the “employer”) making the request. 
Within two weeks of the receipt of the copy of 
such estimate, but not thereafter, an employer 
may formulate a plan to enable employees liable 
to military training to be called out during 
the said twelve months period in a manner which 
will least inconvenience the carrying on of the 
business or undertaking of the employer. 

(2) Within two weeks of the receipt of the 
information mentioned in the next preceding sub- 
section, if he so desires, the employer may for- 
ward his plan to the Divisional Registrar and 
the employer or his representative may attend 
before the Board of the Administrative Divis- 
ion in which the men affected are employed, at 
such place and on such date as may be fixed by 
the Board; notice of the time and place of 
hearing shall be given to the employer by the 
Divisional Registrar. 

(3) On the hearing aforesaid, which shall be 
in camera, representations may be made by or 
on behalf of the employer as well as by the 
representative of the Department of National 
Defence but no person shall be entitled to be 
represented by counsel, advocate or solicitor. 

(4) After hearing the representations afore- 
said, the Board shall determine whether any 
such plan is in its opinion requisite or desirable 
in the public interest and, if so, whether the 
plan as submitted or as altered or modified by 
the Board should be approved, and the Board 
may approve any such plan as submitted or 
amended and for the purpose of giving effect to 
the plan so approved may order the postpone- 
ment or the advancement of the military train- 
ing of the employees of such employer and the 
decision of the Board shall be final: Provided 
however that every employee of such employer 
of an age class to be called out for training in 
the said twelve months period shall be required 
to report for training during some one of the 
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training periods to be held during the said 
twelve months period. 

(5) After a plan has been approved by the 
Board as provided in this section, the Divisional 
Registrar shall thereafter be governed thereby 
and by orders of the Board relative to the 
calling out of men for training to whom the 
plan applies. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


20. It shall be the duty of the employer of 
any person called out for military training to 
reinstate such employee at the termination of 
the period of training in his occupation, and 
under conditions not less favourable to the em- 
ployee than those which would have applied 
to him had he not been called out for training; 
and an employer who, without just or reason- 
able cause, fails to comply with this regulation, 
shall be guilty of an offence against this regu- 
lation and liable, on summary conviction, to 
imprisonment not exceeding six months or to 
a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars and 
not less than one hundred dollars or to both 
such imprisonment and such fine; in addition, 
the Court may order such employer to pay to 
the employee a sum not exceeding an amount 
equal to five week’s remuneration at the rate 
prevailing at the time the employee was called 
out for training: Provided, however, that the 
employer aforesaid shall not be convicted if he 
proves that the person formerly employed did 
not within one week after the termination of his 
military training apply for reinstatement, or 
that, having been offered reinstatement, such 
person failed without reasonable excuse to pre- 
sent. himself for employment. 





Minimum Age for Industrial Employment 
in New Jersey 


A basic minimum age of 16 has been estab- 
lished for employment in New Jersey. New 
Jersey is the sixteenth State to fix this 
minimum. A new school attendance law raises 
the compulsory school attendance age from 14 
to 16 and a new child labour law prohibits the 
employment of any child under 16 in a factory 
at any time or in any occupation during school 
hours. Children 14 and 15 are permitted to be 
employed outside school hours provided the 
employment is not in a factory or in any other 
prohibited place of employment. No child 
under 12 may be employed on a farm except 
by his parents. No girl under 18 and no boy 
under 14 may engage in street trades except 
boys over 12 as newspaper carriers in resi- 
dential districts. 

Employment certificates are required for all 
persons up to 18 years of age except in agri- 
culture and street trades where special per- 
mits are required up to 16 years of age. No 
person under 18, with certain exceptions, may 
be employed for more than eight hours in a 
day or 48 hours in a week or for more than six 
days a week and no such person may be em- 
ployed at night. In certain specified occu- 
pations and in any occupations declared 
hazardous by the State Commissioner of 
Labour, the minimum age for employ- 
ment is 18. 
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RESULTS OF COST OF LIVING 


INQUIRY FOR COAL MINERS 


IN ALBERTA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


First and Second Reports of Britnell Commission to Coal Administrator 


Y Order in Council P.C. 1802 dated May 
4, 1940, a Commission was created under 
the Inquiries Act from time to time to inquire 
into and determine the amounts, if any, to be 
paid by way of a cost of living bonus to the 
employees of the coal mine operators of the 
Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia in 
accordance with certain supplementary agree- 
ments entered into between the coal mine 
operators of the Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District 18. 

The members of the Commission so con- 
stituted are:—Professor George E. Britnell of 
the University of Saskatchewan, Chairman; 
Clement Stubbs, named by the operators; and 
Garfield Graham named by the Union. 

This Commission had its origin in discus- 
sions initiated by the Union with the operators 
in January, 1940, on a proposal that a joint 
application be made to the Dominion Govern- 
ment to appoint a Cost of Living Commis- 
sion similar to the Commission which 
functioned in the same area (except Van- 
couver Island) under the late W. H. Arm- 
strong, director of coal operations during the 
years 1917-1919. Mr. J. McG. Stewart, Coal 
Administrator under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board was at that time in Western 
Canada, and he was asked to participate in 
these discussions. 

The objective of the plan as it developed was 
to devise a formula which would contribute to 
the maintenance of industrial peace and unin- 
terrupted operation of the coal mines for the 
duration of the war by guaranteeing to the 
workers protection against the effects of any 
significant rise in the cost of living without at 
the same time initiating a “vicious spiral” of 
rising prices, rising wages, and rising costs 
which in turn lead back to rising prices. The 
formula arrived at and incorporated in an 
agreement between the Union and _ the 
operators was briefly as follows:— 

(a) The existing wage structure to be con- 
tinued for the duration of the war and one 
year thereafter. 

(6) A Cost of Living Commission of three 
members to be appointed; one nominated by 
the Union, one by the operators and a Chair- 
man appointed by the Governor in Council. 

(c) The Commission to draw up a budget 
for a reasonable minimum standard of living 
for an average family and at intervals of four 
months to ascertain the cost of this budget 
by an investigation of actual prices prevailing 


in the principal coal mining areas of Alberta 
and British Columbia. 

(d) The budget to exclude rent, fuel, light 
and water since these services are normally 
supplied by the coal mine operators. 

(e) In calculating the cost of the budget 
increases in prices resulting from new or in- 
creased Federal taxes imposed since the out- 
break of war to be deducted, i.e., the workers 
agreed to accept the financial sacrifices 1m- 
posed by “war taxation.” 

(f) The base date for the cost of the budget 
to be March 31, 1938.* 

(g) Cost of living bonus to be paid only if 
the increase in the cost of the budget since 
the date of the previous change in the bonus 
is 5 per cent or more. 

(h) When the cost of the budget exceeds the 
base by more than 5 per cent a cost of living 
bonus calculated in cents per day to be paid 
to each worker, and the same bonus to be paid 
to all workers whatever their wage rates 
may be. 

(7) If, after having risen, the cost of the 
budget falls, the bonus to be revised down- 
ward but in no case will the basic wage struc- 
ture be affected. 

(7) The Commission to report to the Minis- 
ter of Labour through the Coal Administrator 
and the Coal Administrator to determine the 
amounts of price increases held to be due to 
Federal war taxation. 

The Dominion Government implemented its 
part in these arrangements by appointing the 
Commission already referred to by Order in 
Council on May 4, 1940. The Commission 
held its first meeting on May 10 and made its 
first report covering the’ cost of the budget 
as of March 31, 19388 and March 31, 1940 on 
August 22. This report was unanimous. 

The first report has been the most arduous 
and difficult aspect of the Commission’s work. 
It was necessary to agree upon the items 
entering into the family budget and the proper 
quantities of each, to set up a system of price 
reports from nearly 200 storekeepers in 43 
separate communities, to discover the actual 
prices which prevailed on March 31, 1938 and 
to secure accurate prices for March 31, 1940. 
These difficult tasks were accomplished, the 
items were selected, the prices secured, the 
results averaged out and the first report made 
on August 22. 





*The base date is established at March 31, 1938, 
because it is the date on which the present agreement 
was negotiated. 
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Briefly the results of the first report are as 
follows:—The costs of the weekly family 
budget for a man, wife and three children were 








Mar.31 Mar. 31 

1938 1940 

POO: 3. Ve $ 8 96 $ 9 20 
Olothingé®.idagad: 2 74 2 94 
Furnishings, etc... 30 a2 
TPotalfory eee $12 00 $12 46 








The increase from $12 to $12.46 is 3-9 per 
cent and since it is less than 5 per cent no 
cost of living bonus was payable for the period 
April 1, to August 31, 1940. 

On August 30, 1940, the Commission made 
its second report, which was also unanimous, 
covering the cost of the budget on August 1, 
1940. This report showed a further slight in- 
crease as follows:— 





August 1 

1940 

Rood, §3) ogg aet Sees $9 19 
Clothing: ores Sr02 
Furnishings, ete. . 33 
otal < Mises $12 54 


This indicates an increase of 54 cents or 
4-5 per cent over the base date and being less 
than 5 per cent no cost of living bonus will 
be payable during the period September 1 to 
December 31, 1940. 

The texts of the first and second reports 
follow :— 


First Report of Commission 
520 Lougheed Building, 
Calgary, Alberta, 
August 22, 1940. 
J. McGregor Stewart, Esq., 
Coal Administrator, 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Dear Sir: 


1. Acting under the authority and instruc- 
tions contained in Order in Council P.C. 1802, 
dated May 4, 1940, and a Commission issued 
to the undersigned on May 4, 1940, under 
the Inquiries Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, Chapter 99, empowering them, from 
time to time, to inquire into and determine 
the amounts, if any, to be paid by way of a 
cost-of-living bonus to the employees of the 
Coal Mining Operators of the Provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia, and requiring 
the said Commission to transmit its reports to 
the Coal Administrator, we beg to submit 
herewith for your consideration a report upon 
the changes in the cost of living in the coal- 
mining areas of Alberta and British Columbia 
as between March 31, 1938, and March 31, 
1940. 
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2. The Commission prepared what it con- 
siders a fair budget covering the necessaries of 
life for a family of five in the coal-mining 
areas of Alberta and British Columbia, ex- 
cluding from this budget, however, rent, fuel, 
light and water, as set forth in the Supple- 
mentary Agreements (1940) between the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 18, 
and the Coal Operators of Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


3. The Commission found that, inasmuch 
as the information on retail prices available 
at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics did not 
cover all of the coal-mining communities of 
Alberta and British Columbia, it would be re- 
quired to collect such information directly 
from retail merchants in such mining com- 
munities. Accordingly, the Commission re- 
quested Local Union Secretaries of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the Coal 
Operators of District 18, to furnish lists of 
all retail merchants and milk distributors 
serving their communities. The lists sub- 
mitted by Local Union Secretaries and Coal 
Operators were supplemented by a list of 
retail merchants recently compiled by the 
Weights and Measures Branch of the Domin- 
ion Government and supplied to the Com- 
mission by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

4. The Commission was of the opinion that 
more information on retail prices could be 
secured in less time and with less expense by 
preparing forms on which the retail merchant 
could fill in his selling prices at the required 
dates, swearing to the accuracy of such prices 
by completion of a Statutory Declaration 
covering them, than by holding sittings of the 
Commission at various places for the pur- 
pose of obtaining evidence similar in kind. 


5. It was apparent from the outset that the 
Commission would experience formidable diffi- 
culties in securing accurate information on 
retail prices as at March 31, 1938, required 
for the establishment of a base whereby sub- 
sequent increases or decreases in the cost of 
living might be measured. A large number 
of retail merchants do not keep any records 
of selling prices and many who do might well 
be expected to shrink from the labour in- 
volved in unearthing the selling prices of a 
wide range of commodities from records more 
than two years old. In view of this situation 
the Commission decided that a personal visit 
to the mining communities of Alberta and 
British Columbia, for the purpose of en- 
listing the full co-operation of such retail 
merchants as might have price records, was 
vital to the success of the scheme. Beginning 
June 10 the Commission succeeded in inter- 
viewing 212 of the 220 retail merchants (or 
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their managers or bookkeepers) on its mailing 
list in the following 48 cities, towns, villages 
and hamlets:— 
(1) Crow’s Nest Pass, C.P.R.: 
Bellevue; Blairmore; Hillcrest; Cole- 
man; Michel; Natal; Fernie; 
(2) Drumheller Valley and Carbon: 


Drumheller; East Coulee; Rosedale; 
Wayne; Willow Creek; Aerial; Midland- 
vale; Nacmine; Newcastle; Carbon; 
(3) Coal Branch, C.N.R.: 
Mountain Park; Luscar; Cadomin; 
Leyland; Mercoal; Coalspur; Robb; 
Foothills; 


(4) Edmonton Field and Hinton: 
Edmonton; Beverly; Clover Bar; Car- 
bondale; Hinton; 
(5) Lethbridge, C.P.R.: 
Lethbridge; Shaughnessy ; 


Area 


(1) Crow’s Nest Pass, C.P.R. sey (pe 
(2) Drumheller Valley & Carbon. . 
(3)e Coal Beanehwawikye 


(4) Edmonton Field and Hinton .. 4 
(5) Lethbridge, C.P.R sae 
(6) Brazeau Branch, CNR. 
(7) Calgary-Canmore ee 
(8) Vancouver Island .. 
Total . : 
(6) Brazeau AweM C.N. R:: 
Saunders; ‘Alexa: Nordegg; 


(7) ott pee 
Calgary; Canmore; 
(8) Vancouver Island: 
Nanaimo; Ladysmith; South Welling- 
ton; Cumberland; Bevan; Union Bay. 


The visits of the Commission to the coal- 
mining communities of Alberta and British 
Columbia, in addition to achieving their 
primary purpose, also provided the Commis- 
sion with a valuable body of information on 
retail establishments and local conditions in 
every area. 

6. The Commission succeeded in making 
arrangements with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics to compile, from copies of the 
price reports of retail merchants supplied by 
the Commission, the average price of each 
commodity appearing in the Commission’s 
family budget. Before sending copies of the 
reports to Ottawa, the Commission carefully 
checked the price report of each merchant and 
in a majority of cases found it necessary to 
request further information or explanation. 
Copies of the reports made by 156 retail mer- 
chants and 33 milk distributors, were forwarded 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to be 
used in determining the average prices of the 
necessaries of life in District 18 as at March 


31, 19388, and March 31, 1940. The reports of 
58 merchants and 2 milk distributors were 
discarded for one or more of the following 
reasons: 

(i) unreliable nature of the reports; 

(ii) doubtful nature of the business; 

(iii) non-patronage by miners; 

(iv) small size of the establishment; 

(v) narrow range of stock carried; 
The names of 6 merchants whose price re- 
ports arrived too late for consideration in con- 
nection with price averages for March 31, 
1938, and March 31, 1940, were retained on the 
mailing list of the Commission, a final decision 
on their reports being postponed until the 
reports to be used in the revision of September 
1, 1940, were considered. An analysis by areas 
of price reports used in determining price 
averages for March 31, 1988, and March 31, 
1940, follows: 


Number of Price Quotations 
March 31, 1938 March 31, 1940 


Meat Groceries Clothing Meat Groceries Clothing 


14 19 1155 19 25 16 
14 D2, re 16 Dy 14 
3 5 4 5 6 5 
8 1h a 12 14 8 
5 5) a 6 ‘8 vi 
a 3 Wy 3 3 3: 
5 6 9 8 | 9 
6 15 10 11 18 12 
58 86 67 80 105 74 
7. The Commission decided that in com- 


piling and determining price averages, the 
membership of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in the various coal mining areas of 
District 18, should be used to provide a 
general basis for weighting. In accordance 


with this principle the following weights 
were given to the various coal-mining areas: 
Area Per Cent 

(1) Crow’s Nest Pass, C.P.R. .. 24 

(2) Drumheller Valley & Carbon 24 

(3) Coal Branch, C.N.R.. 12 

(4) Edmonton Field and Hinton 6 

(5) Lethbridge, C.P.R.. 6 

(6) Brazeau Branch, C NR: 4 

(7) Calgary- Canmore .. .. ae 4 

(S)e Vancouver Islands. Obl i. ©. 20 

otal tak, Phe s.acske Baht Toe 


8. In calculating changes in the cost of living 
between March 31, 19388, and March 31, 1940, 
increases resulting from war taxation, as de- 
termined by the Coal Administrator, have 
been deducted from the budget totals for 
March 31, 1940. A comparative statement 
of the cost per week of food, clothing, fur- 
nishings, etc., with such war taxation deducted, 
follows: 

Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 


Classification 1938 1940 
FO6d 14 HEH: .. $ 8.9609 $ 9.1997 
Clothing wea .40); 2.745 2.945 
Furnishings, etc.. . 2958 ae 

OGRE ee ical lOO? {Shee aGa7 
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The Commission’s budget showing commodi- 
ties, allowances, unit prices, and costs as at 
March 31, 1988, and March 31, 1940, is 
attached to this report. 

9. The total weekly cost of the Commis- 
sion’s budget of the necessaries of life, has 
been found to be $12 as at March 31, 1938, and 
$12.46 as at March 31, 1940, indicating an 
increase in the cost of the necessaries of life 
amounting to 46 cents, or 3:9 per cent over 
the period. As the Supplementary Agree- 
ments (1940) be*ween the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District 18, and the Coal 
Operators of Alberta and British Columbia, 
provide ‘that bonuses should be paid only if 
the increase in the cost of living since the 
date of the previous change has reached five 
per cent or more,” the Commission finds that 
no cost-of-living bonus is payable for the 
period April 1, 1940, to August 31, 1940. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

G. E. Britnell, 
Chairman. 
Garfield Graham, 
Commissioner. 
C. Stubbs, 


Commissioner. 


(Norz.—With the first report there was an 
appendix which detailed the weekly cost of a 
family budget in District 18. Since there was 
a more complete comparative statement with 
the second report, this latter appendix is pub- 
lished in full on pages 922-925). 





March 31, 1938 


time to time, to inquire into and determine 
the amounts, if any, to be paid by way of a 
cost-of-living bonus to the employees of the 
Coal Mining Operators of the Provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia, and requiring 
the said Commission to transmit its reports to 
the Coal Administrator, we beg to submit 
herewith for your consideration a report upon 
the changes in the cost of living in the coal- 
mining areas of Alberta and British Columbia 
over the period March 31, 1988 to August 1, 
1940. 


2. Reports on retail prices as at August 1, 
1940, supported in each case by a Statutory 
Declaration, were secured from every retail 
merchant and every milk distributor on the 
mailing list of the Commission. Copies of the 
price reports made by 159 retail merchants 
and 29 milk distributors were forwarded to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to be used 
in determining the average prices of the 
necessaries of life as at August 1, 1940. The 
August reports of 8 merchants whose former 
price reports arrived too late for consideration 
in determining price averages for March 31, 
1938, and March 31, 1940, were discarded as 
unreliable. The reports of 2 milk distributors 
were discarded because they were duplications 
and 2 other milk distributors had temporarily 
suspended operations. An analysis by areas of 
price reports used in determining price 
averages for March 31, 1938; March 31, 1940; 
and August 1, 1940, follows: 


Number of Price Quotations 


March 381, 1940 August 1, 1940 








Groc- Cloth- Groc- Cloth- Groc- Cloth- 

Area Meat eries ing Meat eries ing Meat eries ing 

Gi Crommcmmesimizaccm Gols Henan au 14 15 19 25 16 20 26 16 
(2) Drumheller Valley and Carbon .. 14 13 16 25 14 16 25 14 
(8), Cogimeranch: sOeNth. (s.cate. a6 3 4 5 6 5 5 6 5 
(4) Edmonton Field and Hinton . 8 7 12 14 8 11 15 8 
(5) Lethiorid ces Caras, oe... 5 7 6 7 if 6 i 7 
(6) Brazeaus Branch, (C.N-R. S:0 1.0... 3 2 a 3 3 3 5 3 
(7) Calgary-Canmore.. .. Cee eveks 5 9 8 7 9 8 7 9 
(8) Vancouver Island .. .. .. 6 10 11 18 12 12 19 12 
opal.” 5 67 80 105 74 81 108 74 


Second Report of Commission 


520 Lougheed Building, 
Calgary, Alberta, 
August 30, 1940. 
J. McGregor Stewart, Esq., 

Coal Administrator, 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Dear Sir: 

1. Acting under the authority and instruc- 
tions contained in Order in Council P.C. 1802, 
dated May 4, 1940, and a Commission issued 
to the undersigned on May 4, 1940, under the 
Inquiries Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, Chapter 99, empowering them, from 


3. In calculating changes in the cost of 
living over the period March 31, 1988, to 
August 1, 1940, the following increases re- 
sulting from war taxation, as determined by 
the Coal Administrator, have been deducted 
from the average price quotations of the 
enumerated commodities as at the specified 


dates: 
Mar.al, -Auel 6 


1940 1940 
Commodity Per lb; -Pénmiby 
ne at. . te 5.40 7.40 
oireat: ee, «he 12:85 14.00 
Canned fish... 22 1.28 1.28 
Smoked meats .. .. 1.745 1.745 


No deductions for price increases resulting 
from the 10 per cent exchange tax imposed 
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as from June 25, 1940, have been made for 
any item (except coffee) appearing in the 
Commission’s budget of the necessaries of 
life, since estimates of the burden of the 
exchange tax have not been available to the 
Commission. 

4. A comparative statement of the costs per 
week of food, clothing, furnishings, etc., as at 
March 31, 1938; March 31, 1940; and August 
1, 1940, with war taxation on tea, coffee, canned 
fish and smoked meats deducted, follows: 


Classification 


Food . 
Clothing. . ape sheeiee Pe 
Furnishings, etc. pene bing: 


otalt by wet 


The Commission’s budget showing com- 
modities, allowances, unit prices, and costs 
as at March 31, 1938, March 31, 1940, and 
August 1, 1940, is attached to this report. 

5. The total weekly cost of the Commis- 
sion’s budget of the necessaries of life, which 
was $12 at March 31, 1938, has been found 
to be $12.54 as at August 1, 1940, indicating 
an increase in the cost of the necessaries of 
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life amounting to 54 cents, or 4:5 per cent over 
the period. As the Supplementary Agreements 
(1940) betwen the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, and the Coal Operators 
of Alberta and British Columbia, provide 
“that bonuses should be paid only if the 
increase in the cost of living since the date 
of the previous change has reached five per 
cent or more,” the Commission finds that no 
cost-of-living bonus is payable for the period 


September 1, 1940, to December 31, 1940. 


March 31, March 31, August 1, 
1938 1940 1940 

$ 8.9609 $ 9.1997 $ 9.1899 

2.745 2.945 3.0204 

.2958 p54 . 3269 

$12.0017 $12 .4647 $12 .5372 


All of which is respectfully sumbitted, 


G. E. Britnell, 
Chairman. 
Garfield Graham, 
Commissioner, 
C. Stubbs, 


Commissioner. 


Appendix Re Family Budget, District 18 


Comparative Statement of the weekly cost of a Family Budget of Staple Foods on the 
basis of average prices obtained from retail merchants serving coal mining communities in 
District Eighteen as at March 31, 1938; March 31, 1940; and August 1, 1940. 


Budget Average Price Comparative Cost 
. Allowance (Per Unit) (Miner’s Budget) 
Commodity ar? 31,0 Marisl Aug, Mar '3i¢ Mar,31;"" Aug. 1, 
Dairy Products— Per Week 1938 1940 1940 1838 1940 1940 
Milkye 12.0) sgts. $, .LlLe0Sr 50S VATA, $123326 691.3500) 75123820 
Butier. of see (avi oa lbs. Boos .303 276 1.1264 .9696 .8832 
Cheese pe lyases f 0.4 lbs 244 .259 .258 .0976 - 1036 a Key 
Hogs) le balige 1.666 doz . 266 . 250 240 .4432 .4165 .4498 
Meat and Pish— 
Sirloin steak . 0.75 Ibs . 242 .268 274 1815 .2010 . 2055 
Round setealer sa weir... Hodeongah: . 206 4230 285 . 2060 . 2300 52350 
Rolled rib .Yoast.43 :« Pe 598 .206 .229 woo - 2060 . 2290 . 2330 
Bixde. TOusG + cree ies 1525. 1bs; .142 . 165 Pry 1775 . 2062 .2087 
Stewing Shea Uap Ete Ios nibs. PLZ .144 .143 1525) . 1800 .1787 
eal, oh hse p Ae yey ae .156 .179 273 1560 .1790 1730 
Lamb Mee 01.54 xlbs. 211 304 291 35D YES520 1455 
Pork, fresh, loins 1 Wes Oh nt | 7207 MOET . 262 2670 .2670 . 2620 
Pork, fresh, shoulder. 0.5" “Tbs. 1203 .198 .195 1015 .0990 0975 
anata, rpi00 25m bs: .404 .385 oro” 1010 .0963 .0931 
Bacon ta O.7o~ last 10 324 .3166 B20LO . 2430 . 2374 
Halibut, fresh. 0.5." y lbs. .227 2295 .234 1136 .1147 «ll'H0 
Finnan haddie. Onl lb. .210 214 Av As .0210 .0214 nOZTS 
Canned salmon .. GC. 3ienilbe. 2037 147 vO .0411 .0441 0454 
Lge... do: 022 lbs. By ts pe) . 106 .0314 .0220 20202 
Shortening. . Oxak lb. .149 134 . 134 0149 .0134 0134 
Cereals— 
Bread: 2s"; 15:0 *-Tbs. .081 .081 08), 1 2150 a te BO an eo 1b 
Hloure..e 40s eels: .0459 0358 .0358 1836 AS y s L432 
TICs wa ae et? 0.25 lbs. .079 086 .087 0197 50215 .0218 
Macarom ts? es 32a 0-25 “Ibs. 1075 1070 .1070 0269 .0267 . 0267 
ROUCILGALS ah cates - O55 lbs. .060 060 .060 0300 .0300 .0300 
Vormmiake ila Th. oi aha) apo .092 088 089 2300 . 2200 2225 
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Budget Average Price Comparative Cost 
Allowance (Per Unit) (Miner’s Budget) 
Commodity Mar.31, Mar.31, Aug.1, Mar.31, Mar.31, Aug.1, 
DrpGroceriaat Per Week 1938 1940 1940 1838 1940 1940 
Sugar, greglsted , 5. Sui bs. .070 .076 .080 . 3850 .4180 .4400 

CO tue aces X 0.4 = Ibs. . 526 . 565 557 . 2104 . 2260 ees 
Coffee 0.4 ~=I|bs. .341 ~O20 -o20 . 1364 1300 . 1292 
Salt . 03:4 Iba. 041 .047 .040 .0205 0235 .0220 

Vegetables— 
Potatoes 

(Unit 60 Pee 1540 > Tbs. . 746 1.435 1.594 . 1865 3588 . 3985 
Cnions a. a6 Tad) ae LD. .043 .043 .058 .0430 0430 0580 
Beans gy ote es Onc.) Lbs. . 0162 .080 .079 0124 0160 0158 
Canned tomatoes. 

Nov 2h. se ree ~ ey Get oti .129 .150 . 156 .0968 na ad 1170 
Canned corn, 16 ‘oz.. 0.5 tin .120 .126 (127 .0600 . 0630 0635 
Canned peas, 16 oz.. 0.75 tin 12h .131 2133 .0908 0983 0998 
Canned beans, 16 oz.. 0.5 tin 123 i131 too .0615 0655 0675 

Fruits— 
Raisingas.a. ae O20" Tbe. . 1585 1615 1625 ‘waedsl7 .0323 0325 
Currantsy 27%. ae. OSL eee TD, .148 bo 156 .0148 0157 0156 
Prunes .. 0x24) Ibs. Bi | rae Ey .119 .0222 .0238 0238 
Bananas .. 0:%, Ib: HA ae .126 .129 . 1220 1260 .1290 
Oranges .. . IAO% doz .283 319 . 332 . 2830 3190 .3320 
Jam, strawberry — 

(Unit 4 lbs.) . 0.8 Ibs. .601 .605 POLL . 1202 1210 1222 
Marmalade 

(Unita Wbsor vee ot 071s, Ib. .490 007, , O25 .0122 0127 0131 
Corn syrup 

(Units6: Ibs.)> Ores lbs. .432 .453 .449 .0260 0272 0269 
Canned peaches 

16 ounce .. O73) tin .179 i179 SZ . 1482 . 1432 . 1456 


$8.9609 $9.1997 $9.1899 


Comparative Statement of the weekly cost of a Family Budget of Clothing on the 
basis of average prices obtained from retail merchants serving coal mining communities in 
District Eighteen as at March 31, 1938; March 31, 1940; and August 1, 1940. 


Infants’ .. heel 
Piece goods .. . 


Total is 


Men’s— _ Article 
Overcoats, winter 
Raincoats. 


oe ¢ oe 


Windbreakers a if 


Suits . 


'TEYOUSCYrS Mesa. ts 
Overaligne Wow - cee 


Sweaters .. 


Shirts, broadcloth . rea : 


Shirts, work 
Underwear: 


Combinations, wool. 
Shirts, cotton .. .. 
Shorts, cottons... 
Pyjamagrre See. os): 


Ties. 


Socks, dress . i: i: me 
SOCKS WOR fe aus stints! si0 


Gloves, CYPeass oy NEL 
Gloves, work.. 


Pats: al posses on vi 


Cane, os. ae 
Boots, work i 
Oxfords . 


Rubbers .. ih Ay be 4 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL CLOTHING BUDGET 


Average Price 
Annual (Per Unit) 
Budget Mar.31, Mar.31, Aug. 1, 
Allowance 1938 1940 1940 
OS $18.65 $20.15 $21.03 
0.2 6.24 6.70 6.91 
0.3 4.94 5.35 5.49 
0.4 23°21 25.95 26.83 
0.5 4.08 4.61 4.73 
2.0 L6G S 1.74 1.81 
0.2 3.76 4.26 4.35 
1.0 Vie 1.78 LSKe 
2.0 1.18 1°25 1.30 
1.0 2.96 3.28 3.48 
2.0 .49 a LOL 
2.0 .48 ~O2 id! 
1.0 1.76 1.85 1.89 
1.0 wid .74 .74 
7 a8 | .56 .56 
4.0 .44 Lo iyi 
Ow 1.30 1.39 1.40 
126 1.10 bel 1.25 
0.5 i ae 3.28 Se 
0.5 1.15 P23 Ret 
) aes 3.93 4.34 4.56 
ee 4.46 4.95 5.01 
1.0 .95 1.00 1.01 





> 51.25 .$ 56.23 $ 57,99 
41.08 43.71 44.309 
20.10 21.60 22.531 
17.36 18.38 18.905 

8.03 8.30 8.30 
4.63 4.92 5.025 
. $142.72 $153.14 $157.06 
Comparative Cost 
(Miner’s Budget) 
Mar.31, Mar.3l, Aug. 1, 
1938 1940 1940 
5.60 6.05 6.309 
25 1.34 1.382 
1.48 1.60 1.647 
9.28 10.38 10.732 
2.04 2.30 2.365 
3.34 3.48 3.620 
Bit, .85 .870 
Pris Tete L770 
2.36 2.50 2.600 
2.96 2.28 3.480 
.98 1.04 1.020 
.96 1.04 1.020 
1.76 1.85 1.890 
BY: .74 .740 
1.02 pe Pt20 
1.76 2212 2.280 
65 .70 .700 
1.65 1.81 1.875 
1.56 1.64 1.610 
.58 .62 .605 
5.90 6.51 6.840 
2.23 2.48 2.505 
.95 1.00 1.010 
$51.52 $56.23 $57.990 
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Average Price Comparative Cost 
Annual (Per Unit) (Miner’s Budget) 
Budget .¢Maer/31,(tMarigh; Aug. 1, Mar.31)uMarssi1y00 Augrt, 
Article Allowance 1938 1940 1940 1938 1940 1940 
W omen’ s— 
Topcoats .. Wye $18.15 .Sl9.74 $20.45, 3 3.63 8 3.95 ~ $4090 
Topcoats, fall and spring OL 12.49 13.74 14.95 2.50 ig ti 2.990 
Skirts .. . 1.0 2.39 2 G2 2 te 2.39 2 62 2.730 
Blouses . eS 214 2 9 2 a. 2.14 2.19 2.210 
Dresses: 
Afternoon or street 1.0 4.88 4.99 4.93 4.88 4.99 4.930 
House.. ‘ 2.0 2267 lav Ls 3.34 3.40 3.460 
Sweaters or cardigans... Caz 2.34 2.47 2.58 .47 .49 .516 
Hose, silk.. ; 2.0 .94 105 Lon 1.88 2.10 2.020 
Hose, silk semi-service. 240) 79 .88 .86 1.58 bine 1.720 
Hose, rayon, etc.. oN) 48 .50 NOG .96 1.00 1.060 
Hose, lisle. : 2.0 36 41 ,42 nes .82 .840 
Vestsoeres. 20 .46 .48 49 .92 .96 .980 
Bloomers, ete. 4.0 .42 m5) 45 1.68 1.80 1.800 
Slips re 4 , Lo .89 .92 95 1.34 1.38 1.425 
a © or * pyjamas ‘ 1.0 1.40 1.45 1 yoo 1.40 1.45 ¥;550 
ats <i ‘ 0 1.93 2.01 2.09 1.93 2.01 2.090 
Gloves .... 1.0 eeye 1.40 1.42 ly. 32 1.40 1.420 
Shoes”! «GAe Te 1.0 4.01 4.39 4.24 4.01 4.39 4.240 
Oxtorgate. .... MPR) s, 1.0 ack 3.28 3.26 3.01 3.28 3.260 
Overshoes) (7. SEF: 0.3 208 pi | 2.00 Lad .75 759 
Rubbers tyne MY Saahss , t 0.3 =f Ry ee: 73 L211 22 219 
$41.08 $43.71 $44.309 
Boys’, (11-14 years): 
Windbreakers .. . 0.4 $3.06 «$3.41 .$ 3.41) $ 1:22) '$°1.36' $)1.364 
SURES) dunes se 0.4 9,18 10.44 10.96 ee 6 4.04 4.384 
Breeches or trousers ie Lad 2.20 Zar 2.61 3.38 3.56 3.1605 
pweaters oes Prepress 0.3 1.43 1.36 1.66 .43 a7 .498 
Shirta tek OF, ee, a0 .82 .86 .88 1.64 Lee 1.760 
Underwear .. .. 2.50 .98 102 L207 1.96 2.04 2.140 
Pyjamas .. ARMY 0.5 1.19 b S8o).13 17 60 .61 .585 
Socks or stockings un. fae 4.0 39 43 .45 1.56 byv72 1.800 
CapB 44.55 sabia < 0 74 vid .78 Jji4 LT 780 
Nistta 2 eve 0.5 sh bs) 75 .o0 7 375 
HOGS avy br its bane ate Lb 207, 3.03 Sl 4.15 4.54 4.680 
Rubbers) oe, oad, Ue Cd 80 80 .39 40 400 
920,10 ~°$21.60  ~S22c53a4 
Girls’, (6-10 vere: 
Coats bus 0.5 $ 8.24 $ 8.56 $ 9.02 $4.12 $ 4.28 $ 4.510 
Dresses. . oe au ive 1.47 1.52 1.54 1.91 1.98 002 
Sweaters .. Bsc meaty Yn Od 1.54 1.63 eye .46 .49 513 
Combinations. 1.0 1.08 1.10 tay 1.08 121) 1.100 
Vests .. Fo) SS ARG 16 faa 35 .36 ao .35 360 
Bloomers die mes") ss 20 33 36 36 . 66 t2 720 
Waists . 1.0 37 39 42 mest) 39 420 
SDS adh. ¢ : 0.26 68 72 .74 .34 36 370 
Nightgowns or pyjamas. On d 1.04 mays bel 2 Bay 53 560 
DLOCKINE Rr sie Om oc 6.0 39 42 43 2.34 2 ae 2.580 
Hats or berets .. Me 1.0 84 87 88 .84 87 880 
Gloves or mitts .. .... 1.0 45 47 52 45 47 520 
SDOCS . om. beech ate a «< ho 243 2.68 2.70 3.64 4.02 4.050 
RAG DBT Sen wi... 0.5 61 61 64 .30 30 320 
$17.36 $18.38 $18.905 
Infants’, (up to 3 hes bt 
Coats 4, 0.5 $ 8.85 2$ 8.04 $)a,57) $ 1.93) $1.00 UiSidereo 
Dresses .. .. 10 a 5 1.18 Lia Lal 1.18 1.210 
Playsuits . § Lae 1.0 97 1.00 1.03 .97 1.00 1.030 
Socks or stockings Kay: 2.0 36 oT .39 Ui? 74 780 
UUnderwears,). ..saas . 2.0 37 38 41 .74 76 820 
INaghtwear us. . cae. £:. 0.5 74 76 75 OL 38 375 
BONERS tne, os Lud 56 60 59 .56 60 590 
Mittense: ¢. .. 2.0 8s 35 36 .66 70 720 
Shoes . 1.0 93 97 99 .93 97 990 
$8 03 $8.30 $ 8.300 
Feeee-po0ds<a4-+ +. -ant | BG” eo 6 ee a oe eee he ae eee ae 
Cotton 88s 3 2% CRA. 4.0 Stilo Be belt, GH fad. 6 -O2er “@ 0G 1.000 
Celaneses.@ i: o4G. yt) 59 65 .64 1.18 1.30 1.280 
Rayon wan... 2.0 43 46 .46 .86 92 920 
Woollen .. .. 0.5 1.42 1.55 1.73 pet 78 865 
Cotton thread . 12:0 08 08 .08 .96 96 960 


$4.63 $4.92 $ 5.025 
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FurNISHINGS, Ec. 

Average Price Comparative Cost 

Annual (Per Unit) (Miner’s Budget) 
Budget Mar.3l1, Mar.31, Apr.1, Mar.31, Mar.31, Aug.1, 

Article Allowance 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 

Sheets (per pair) 1.0 $D)159 BS. QT IO 2 90S or. 7746.9 2.730 
OTAGO GS! rah tas EMM: at |= « 0.5 9.28 10.60 11.43 4.64 5.30 5.715 
TOWEISs DOtia. | poem ee Sie 270 col .56 .56 1.02 | pe 4 P3120 
‘Towels, ordinaryer na. <. 270 .38 .41 .40 .76 .82 .800 
Soap’ (fF Ibi bare)ieat *. 2. 1300 .049 .051 .051 6.37 6.63 6.630 
$15.38 $16.64 $16.995 


EXPLANATORY NOTES TO MINER’S 
FAMILY BUDGET, DISTRICT 18 


1. Foop 


General Note—In framing the food budget 
substantial increases over Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics survey figures (after these had 
been adjusted for a family of five) were 
made in the budgetary allowances of the 
heavier foods: allowances of Meat, Eggs, 
Bread and Potatoes were increased a full 
10 per cent in each case and allowances of 
Milk, Butter and Sugar, by 5 per cent. As 
compensation for the exclusion of any wide 
range of fresh fruit and vegetables from the 
budget (owing to the difficulty of securing 
adequate price data and the seasonal fluctu- 
ations in both consumption and prices of such 
fresh fruits and vegetables), the allowances of 
Dried Fruits, Oranges and Onions were in- 
creased 10 per cent and the allowances of 
Canned Vegetables, Canned Fruits, Jams, etc., 
were increased 25 per cent. 


1. Milk allowance to include cream. 

2. Butter, basis creamery, but allowance to 
include dairy and peanut. 

3. Cheese, basis Canadian, but allowance to 
include all cheese. 

4. Eggs, basis fresh, but allowance to include 
packed, etc. 

5. Meat allowance to include poultry. 

6. Halibut allowance to include all fresh 
and frozen fish. 

7. Finnan Haddie allowance to include all 
cured fish, 

8. Canned Salmon allowance to include all 
canned fish. 

9. Lard and Shortening allowances to in- 
clude all lard substitutes except butter. 

10. Macaroni allowance to include tapioca. 

11. Corn Flakes allowance to include all 
breakfast cereals, except Rolled Oats. 

12. Sugar, granualated, allowance to include 
yellow sugar. 

13. Tea and Coffee allowances jointly to in- 
clude cocoa. . 

14. Prune allowance to include all other 
dried fruits except raisins and currants. 

15. Orange allowance to include lemons, 
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16. Jam, strawberry, allowance to include all 
jams. 
17. Corn Syrup allowance to include all 
syrups. 
18. Canned Peaches allowance to include all 
canned fruits. 
2. CLOTHING 


General Note—In framing the clothing 
budget an attempt has been made to com- 
pensate for the exclusion of a number of 
smaller articles upon which it would be diffi- 
cult to secure adequate price data by slightly 
increased allowances for the wider range of 
articles upon which adequate price data is 
obtainable. Cotton, Celanese, Rayon and 
Woollen piece goods materials are included to 
lend some flexibility to and also to round out 
women’s and children’s allowances. 

1. Men’s Overcoat, winter, allowance to in- 
clude light overcoat where worn. 

2. Men’s Shoes, street, allowance to include 
light shoes and slippers. 

3. Men’s Boots, work, allowance to include 
gum rubber boots where worn. 

4. Men’s Glove allowances to include work, 
dress, wool and cotton gloves. 

5. Women’s Dress, street, allowance to in- 
clude evening or other dresses. 

6. Women’s Shoe and Oxford allowances to 
include light shoes and slippers. 

7. Boy’s Windbreaker allowance to include 
overcoat where worn. 

8. Boy’s Shoe allowance to include all kinds 
of shoes worn. 

9. Girl’s Shoe allowance to include all kinds 
of shoes worn. 

10. Infant’s Dress and Playsuit allowances to 
include linen and wool suits, rompers, etc. 

11. Infant’s Shoe allowance to include all 
types worn. 

12. Cotton thread allowance to include linen, 
wool, silk floss for mending, needls, pins, ete. 


3. FurRNISHINGS, Etc. 


1. Sheet and blanket allowances to include 
pillows, pillowslips, comforters, etc. 

2. Soap allowance to include all soap re- 
quired for laundry and other purposes, soap 
flakes, laundry starch, lye, bluing materials, 
etc. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


New Minimum Wage Regulations in Quebec, and New Brunswick—Working 
Conditions on Defence Projects in Quebec—Saskatchewan Factories 
Act Extended—Regulation of Electrical Workers in Quebec and 


Prince Edward Island. 


EW minimum wage regulations include 
one in Quebec for the glass industry 
and one in both Quebec and New Brunswick 
for certain lumber workers. A Quebec order 
in council deals with hours of labour on defence 
projects and a resolution of the Minimum 
Wage Commission suspends in war industries 
the provision for a weekly rest. 

In Saskatchewan the application of the 
Factories Act has been extended to new 
classes of establishments, 

In Ontario several occupational diseases 
have been added to those for which compensa- 
tion is paid under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

In Quebec the rules governing electrical 
workers were revised and Prince Edward Is- 
land laid down regulations under the new 
Electrical Inspection Act. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The regulation concerning the super-assess- 
ment levied on an employer with a high 
accident rate was clarified by an amendment 
gazetted on July 31. The super-assessment, 
payable when the amount chargeable to the 
employer’s account in the Accident Fund in 
any calendar year exceeds the ordinary assess- 
ment by more than five per cent, may not be 
more than either one-third of the ordinary 
assessment for that year or 10 per cent of the 
accumulated excess of disbursements over 
assessment in the employer’s account. The 
regulation formerly stated that the alternative 
10 per cent was “of the accumulated excess 
of disbursements over receipts.” (LaBour 
GAZETTE, 1939, p. 57.) 


New Brunswick Labour and _ Industrial 


Relations Act, 1938 


Under this statute, which incorporates the 
former Fair Wage Act, the Fair Wage Board 
has power to regulate wages and hours. Most 
of the orders of the Board have applied only 
to one or two plants and have not been 
published. 

Orders 16 and 17 issued in 1938 fixed a 
minimum wage of 45 cents an hour for work- 
ers engaged in loading pulpwood on vessels 
in certain counties of the province. Order 
17A made on August 16, 1940, and retro- 
spective to July 27, extends the application 
of the 45-cent minimum to persons employed 
in handling lumber including sawn lumber, 


pulpwood, pit-props and similar products on 
the dock, wharf or at the ship’s side and 
within reach of the ship’s tackle. The order 
applies to the counties of Kent and West- 
morland. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


By order in council of August 16 the follow- 
ing are declared to be industrial diseases for 
which compensation is to be paid: poisoning 
by nitro- and amido-derivatives of benzene, 
phenol and their homologues, (trinitrotoluene, 
dinitrophenol, anilin and others), or the 
sequelae; poisoning by chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons (carbon tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, 
tetrachlorethane, trichlornaphthalene and 
others) or the sequelae; inflammation, ulcera- 
tion or malignant disease of the skin or other 
tissues due to exposure to X-rays, radium, or 
other radioactive substances; cadmium poison- 
ing. 


Prince Edward Island Electrical Inspection 


Act, 1940 


Regulations approved under this Act on 
August 1, 1940, require all electrical installa- 
tions on the Island to be in accordance with 
the latest edition of the Canadian Electrical 
Code, Part I. 

The regulations require contractors, journey- 
men and apprentices to obtain licences from 
an inspector appointed under the Act before 
engaging in any work. Any person employed 
in electrical work for at least four years under 
competent supervision may apply for a 
journeyman’s licence but the licence is to be 
granted only after an examination of the 
applicant’s qualifications to install, repair and 
renew electrical installations and as to his 
knowledge of the provisions of the Canadian 
Electrical Code. An apprentice’s licence may 
be granted to any person wishing to engage 
in electrical work under the supervision of a 
licensed journeyman, if the inspector is satisfied 
that he is reasonably competent for the work 
and if the applicant is recommended by a 
licensed contractor or journeyman. The in- 
spector has power to suspend or cancel the 
licence of any contractor, journeyman or 
apprentice. All licences must be renewed 
annually. 


Provision is made for a Special Electrician’s 
Licence for electricians engaged as motion 
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picture operators, engineers in railway, tele- 
phone or telegraph construction and main- 
tenance, power plant operators and mechanics, 
radio transmitting station operators and 
mechanics, resident engineers or engineers in 
charge of such public institutions as colleges, 
hospitals and hotels and operators of cranes, 
winches and other machinery or equipment 
operated by electricity which the inspector 
may consider to be dangerous to the operator, 
workman or the public. 


Quebec Electricians and Electrical 
Installations Act 


Effective July 1 all the regulations under 
this Act were revised. Some sections have 
been simplified but the new regulations are 
generally similar to those described in the 
Lasour GazerTe, 1939, p. 909, the more im- 
portant amendments being noted below. 

There is no longer provision for a board of 
six advisers which was set up in addition to 
the board of examiners to consider problems 
and complaints. 

The classes of licence required for electrical 
workers are set out in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
1939, p. 909. Except for licence “D” issued 
to operators of cinematographic equipment of 
16 mm. used for religious, vocational or edu- 
cational purposes for which a certificate of 
competency only is required, the “C” “D” 
and ‘—” licences are issued on examination, 
the minimum required for passing being 60 
per cent. If a journeyman electrician applies 
for can, (A nae i, lor be TMeence 
he must undergo another examination and 
obtain 80 per cent for the “A” and “B” 
licence for contractors and companies, respec- 
tively, or 70 per cent for the “A-2” and 
“ B-2” if he has not obtained that when the 
original “C” licence was issued. 

The Act requires four years’ apprenticeship 
before a man can qualify as a journeyman 
electrician and the regulations stipulate, as 
before, that a motion picture operator’s licence 
may only be granted after one year’s appren- 
ticeship. An amendment in these regulations 
which was gazetted on August 3 stipulates that 
within three months from the expiration of 
the four years’ apprenticeship, an apprentice 
must appear before a board of examiners. 
For failure to comply with this provision, 
the apprentice is liable to have the book 
containing the record of his service cancelled, 
and the apprentice and the employer are each 
liable for the penalty provided in the Act 
if the apprentice continues at work. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Order 38 gazetted on August 10 provides that 
all orders of the Fair Wage Board in force on 
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June 22, 1940, are to be considered as orders 
of the Minimum Wage Commission which 
has succeeded the Board. 

Order 4.—A rule of interpretation gazetted 
on July 27 provides that when employees 
are allowed a rest pause with complete freedom 
during regular working hours and a record 
is made of the time off, payment need not be 
made for these periods. 

A resolution of the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission gazetted on August 17 suspended for 
three months from June 1 for establishments 
engaged in war contracts the provision for 
a weekly rest of 24 hours which is allowed 
workers under Order 4 with an alternative 
arrangement in some cases. A further sus- 
pension until January 1, 1941, was ordered 
by a resolution gazetted on September 7. 

A work-week of 54 hours is declared for 
persons, excluding mechanics, employed in 
automobile service stations. Thereafter, over- 
time rates are payable. 

A rule of interpretation is repealed which 
prohibited employers changing, without a per- 
mit, the inscription numbers of their em- 
ployees in the registers they are required to 
keep of persons employed by them, their 
hours, wages, etc. The rule also required em- 
ployers, if requested, to furnish the Fair Wage 
Board with the names and addresses of con- 
tractors giving out work to be done at home. 

The resolution first adopted on January 31, 
1940, permitting work up to 55 hours in a 
week without overtime pay up to August I, 
1940, in the meat packing, rubber, biscuit, 
chocolate, flour-milling, corset and concrete 
pipe as well as narrow fabric industries has 
been renewed to apply until January 1, 1941, 
or until decided otherwise by the Commission. 
This action was taken in order to allow time 
for the drawing up of special orders for these 
industries, 


Assessment on Employers—Employees of 
stock-brokers known as “ customers’ men” 
are to be considered, according to aresolution 
of July 27, as having controllable hours and 
their wages up to $200 a month each are 
subject to the levy on payrolls to meet the 
cost of administering the Act. 

Rules of interpretation gazetted on August 
10 provide that the levy of one-third of one 
per cent of wages is payable by school cor- 
porations only from July 1, 1940. In the 
case of drivers, if the employee furnishes his 
own conveyance the levy is due on only 30 per 
cent of the amount paid to cover wages and 
hiring of conveyance in the case of motor 
vehicles and 50 per cent in the case of a 
carter. 


Glass Industry—Order 37 regulates condi- 
tions in establishments manufacturing glars 
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containers. It came into force when it was 
gazetted on July 18 except with respect to 
the Dominion Glass Company to which its 
application is delayed for 30 days. 

For most classes of workers the minimum 
rates apply to an eight-hour day and 48-hour 
week and overtime beyond these hours is to be 
paid at one and one-third times the rate 
actually paid for regular hours whether that 
be the minimum or a higher rate. 

To calculate the overtime rate for employees 
paid by the piece or bonus the total amount 
earned is divided by the number of hours 
worked including overtime, the result being 
then increased by one-third. The special 
overtime rate is not payable for extra work 
done by shift workers at the request of or 
made necessary by the negligence of other 
shift workers working on the same shift. 


The minimum rates for production work- 
ers range from 30 cents an hour for general 
employees in the blowing room under 21 to 
65 cents for blowing machine operators. For 
“factory service employees” the lowest 
hourly rate is 35 cents for employees not 
otherwise classified. Clay moulders receive 60 
cents an hour. These rates are based on an 
eight-hour day and a 48-hour week. In the 
mould and machine shops 65 cents an hour 
must be paid for lathe and bench work, 50 
cents for other machine work for an 83-hour 
day or a 48-hour week. The rate for operations 
not otherwise classified is 40 cents and the 
hours are eight and 48. In warehouse and 
shipping departments the minimum for women 
is 25 cents an hour for an eight-hour day and 
a 48-hour week at work not otherwise classified. 
The rates rise to 35 cents for checking and 40 
cents for crate making and saw operating. 

For office work, the rate for beginners, other 
than office and messenger boys who are paid 
a minimum of $1.25 a day or $7 a week, is 
$1.50 a day or $8.25 a week during the first 
year and rises to $2.25 a day and $12.25 a 
week for the second year, at the end of which 
the ordinary minimum of $2.75 a day or $15 a 
week must be paid. The daily rates are pay- 
able even if less than the regular number of 
hours are worked in a day. The minimum 
hourly rate for overtime to office employees 
is to be determined by dividing the weekly 
rate by 48. 

Salesmen must be paid at least $4 a day or 
$20 a week. Persons in positions of authority 
or of a supervisory nature, when engaged at 
a fixed rate, must be paid at least $30 a week. 
The monthly minimum for cooks is $60. For 
none of these occupations does the rate apply 
to a stated number of hours. 

Except for those of the first class who must 
be paid $200 a month, stationary engineers ~e 


to be paid at a minimum hourly rate of 60 
cents, 50 cents or 45 cents for classes 2, 3 and 
4, respectively for a nine-hour day and 54- 
hour week. For firemen who work the same 
hours the rate is 35 cents. Tank teasers and 
those operating gas producers have a minimum 
hourly rate of 50 cents for an eight-hour day 
and 48-hour week. 

Watchmen whose regular day is 12 hours and 
week is 60 must be paid 35 cents an hour. 
The minimum daily rate for charwomen is 
$1.25. 

The learner’s minimum to start with is 20 
cents an hour, at the end of the first year, 30 
cents, after two years, 40 cents, the full 
minimum of 50 cents being payable at the 
end of three years. 

Drivers must be paid at least 40 cents an 
hour for a 48-hour week, their helpers 30 
cents. Auto truck repairers are entitled to 50 
cents an hour, 

Where on February 1, 1940, higher hourly 
rates were paid than those provided in the 
order they may not be reduced without per- 
mission from the Board. 

The general provisions require the employer 
to keep records of the names and addresses 
of employees, the type of work in which each 
is engaged, the regular daily and weekly 
hours where the order fixes rates with refer- 
ence to hours, overtime rates and total wages 
paid. When employees are paid in cash, on 
the pay envelope is to be written the name 
of the employee, the number of regular and 
overtime hours worked with the rate for each 
and the total amount paid. The envelope is 
to be initialled by the person who makes up 
the pay. The Minimum Wage Board may in- 
vestigate complaints submitted to it in writing 
and take measures to remedy grievances. 


Extension of Certain Orders—Three orders 
in effect in ‘Montreal and district have been 
renewed. The order governing employees in 
taverns (Lasour GAzETTE, 1939, p. 157) is to 
be continued for a further 12 months from 
July 21; maintenance men in public buildings 
are to be governed by the present order 
(LaBouR GAZETTE, 1938, p. 1099) until August 
31, 1941, and the order dealing with station- 
ary enginemen (LABouR GAZETTE, 1938, p. 624) 
is renewed for six months from July 15. 


Quebec Forest Operations Act 


In the Lasour Gazette for July was sum- 
marized an Order in Council fixing wages and 
other working conditions for men employed in 
cutting spruce and balsam, the woods prin- 
cipally used in the manufacture of cellulose 
pastes and paper. Another order gazetted 
on August 24 fixes conditions for men em- 
ployed in the cutting of firewood and in the 
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production of saw-logs of pine, cedar, hard- 
wood and also of spruce and balsam where the 
latter are not used for the manufacture of 
cellulose paste. 

The latter order applies for the season 
1940-41 and the minimum wage fixed for the 
highest paid class of workers shows an increase 
of $10 a month over the minimum fixed for 
the season 1939-40 (Lasour GaAzETTE, 1939, p. 
1283). 

Except on piece-work or in the cutting of 
firewood, workmen employed in felling, peel- 
ing, squaring, piling, hauling, loading and 
unloading of wood are to be paid, in addition 
to board and lodging, minimum rates varying 
from $35 to $50 for a calendar month of 26 
days. Not more than 20 per cent of the 
workmen may be paid at the $35 rate which 
applies to inexperienced workers, those of 60 
years of age or workmen handicapped from 
some other cause. Every operator or con- 
tractor must employ sufficient of these classes 
to make up 10 per cent of his working force. 
A maximum of 40 per cent of the workers 
have a minimum of $40 a month, 20 per cent 
a minimum of $45 a month, 10 per cent $50 a 
month and another 10 per cent $55 a month. 

Piece-workers are entitled to a minimum 
net wage of $35 or $58 according to their 
average production per day. The $35 rate 
applies to 120 cubic feet of logs from 6 to 
10 feet long up to 180 cubic feet of logs 
16 feet long. The $58 rate applies to 200 
cubic feet of logs from 6 to 10 feet up to 
280 cubic feet of logs 16 feet. For production 
of logs more than 6 feet long in excess of the 
fixed daily averages at least one cent per 
cubic foot is to be paid. These rates cover 
the piling of the logs in the cutting areas and 
the making of roads out to the main hauling 
road. In no case may the men be permitted 
to carry logs themselves. For piece-work 
in preparing firewood or charcoal wood and 
for piling it in the cutting areas a minimum of 
$2 per cord for 4 foot wood must be paid, 
$1.50 for 26-inch wood, $1.20 for 24-inch wood 
and 90c. for 18-inch wood. In every lumber 
camp where work is done by the piece not 
more than 20 per cent of the workers em- 
ployed in woods operations may be paid by 
the month and 15 per cent of the piece-workers 
to begin with must be learners. A “learner” 
is defined as any worker who produces 1:3 
or less cords of firewood in a day or cuts saw 
logs up to the quantity to which the $35 
monthly rate applies. 

In the case of small lumber camps where 
the annual cut does not exceed 200,000 cubic 
feet or 2,400 cords of firewood, the Minister 
of Lands and Forests may require the pro- 
portion of learners and handicapped workers 
to be increased up to 30 per cent of the 


number of workmen. In such small camps the 
Minister is empowered to reduce the stump- 
age dues to an amount considered adequate to 
ensure the payment of the wages fixed to 
workmen. 

Artisans such as carpenters, joiners, black- 
smiths, saw-filers, dynamiters and mechanics 
who are employed as such throughout their 
engagement are entitled to a minimum of $60 
a month. Lumber workers who for 16 days 
or less are employed at any of these trades 
may not claim more than $52 and handymen 
and guards have a minimum of $55 and $52 
respectively. Minimum rates for stablemen 
are $55, for truck and tractor drivers, $60, 
and for teamsters $55. The latter are to be 
given an extra allowance of $17 a month for 
horse and harness and $20 when they also 
furnish vehicle. Ordinary labour employed 
on the construction of roads or of camps or 
in clearing brush must be paid at least $48 
per month of 26 working days. 

Monthly contracts and piece-work contracts 
may not be interchanged except with the con- 
sent of both the employer and the employee. 

Other provisions of the order relating to 
board and lodging, prohibition of deduction 
from wages for medical service and the prices 
of goods sold to workers are similar to those 
in the order for workers on spruce and 
balsam. As in that order, too, the minimum 
rates for work on saw logs apply to a 60- 
hour week except in the case of cooks, 
chore boys, stablemen, watchmen, portageurs 
and teamsters. For work in excess of 60 
hours time and one-quarter must be paid and 
for unavoidable work on Sunday time and a 
half. 

Workers must be provided with a copy of 
their contracts of employment and a copy of 
the order governing wages must be posted up 
in each camp. 


Quebee Limitation of Hours Act 


By an order in council gazetted August 31 
and effective from that date earlier orders in 
council of June 14, 1933 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1933, p. 703) and June 3, 1936, (LaABour 
GazeTTs, 1936, p. 609) and their amendments 
are declared not to apply until further notice 
to any construction works designated as de- 
fence projects which are undertaken by the 
Dominion Government directly or by con- 
tract. The effect of this order in council is 
to remove the maximum of eight hours a day 
and 48 a week for the building trades in the 
Quebec and Eastern Townships Division of 
the province and in the Montreal division the 
maximum eight-hour day for skilled workers 
and nine-hour day for unskilled in so far as 
defence projects are concerned. 


930 


Saskatchewan Coal Mining Industry Act 


The regulations approved on August 14, 
1935, and amended from time to time have 
been in part consolidated and revised. They 
become effective on September 1. The con- 
solidation covers all the existing orders made 
under the statute, except the regulations of 
April 16 and May °2, 1940, establishing mini- 
mum wages for coal miners (LABouR GAZETTE, 
June, 1940, p. 563). Only slight changes 
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have been made in the regulations of 1935 as 
amended. 
Saskatchewan Factories Act 

The following were added to the schedule of 
establishments under this Act by a proclama- 
tion gazetted on July 31: bottle and can 
washing factories, cheese factories, creameries, 
junk yards or premises, salvage works, cereal 
factories, flour and feed mills, soft drink fac- 
tories, woodsawing and chopping works, hide 
and fur shops. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1939 


Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


© Ba British Columbia Department of La- 

bour, in its twenty-second annual report 
covering the administrative activities of the 
department during 1939, gives further evidence 
of the gradual climb back to more prosperous 
conditions prevailing in the Province at the 
peak of its industrial expansion. The report 
also states that the slight decrease recorded 
in the report for the year 1938 has been over- 
come and the industrial pay-rolls for the 
Province during 1939 were at the highest point 
since 1930. 

While the pay-rolls in some sections of 
industry have receded, the pay-rolls in the 
majority of the industrial groups have ex- 
panded, and the aggregate shows a general in- 
crease of more than $7,500,000 over the figure 
for 1938. The numbers afforded employment 
during the year reviewed by the report remain 
about the same as in 1938, while the average 
weekly wage of industrial workers has in- 
creased to a point approximating that of 
1929. 


Industrial Statistics, Pay-rolls, Htc—The 
total number of firms reporting in time for 
tabulation in the tables of the report was 
4,829, as compared with 4,895 in 1938, a 
decrease of 66. 

For the 4,829 firms reporting, a summary of 
the pay-rolls reveals a total of $126,311,023. 
As this figure covers only the industrial pay- 
rolls, it should not, the report declares, be 
considered as the total pay-roll of the Prov- 
ince, and must be further augmented by the 
following, yielding an accumulative total of 
$165,683,460, an increase of $7,657,085 over 
1938: Pay-roll of 4,829 firms making returns 
to Department of Labour, $126,311,023; re- 
turns received too late to be included in above 
summary, $518,700; employees in occupations 


included in Department’s inquiry, not sending 
in. returns (estimated pay-roll), $1,350,000; 
transcontinental railways (ascertained pay- 
roll), $12,503,737; pay-rolls of additional ser- 
vices not included in the industrial survey— 
viz., Governmental workers, wholesale and re- 
tail firms, delivery, auto transportation, ocean 
services, miscellaneous—estimated pay-roll, 
$25,000,000; total, 165,683,460. 

Concurrent with the increase in the total 
pay-roll the percentage of the total payable 
to wage-earners increased from 77:10 per 
cent in 1938 to 77:32 in 1939. Officers, super- 
intendents and managers received 10°82 per 
cent of the total pay-roll while clerks, stenog- 
raphers and salesmen received 11-86 of the 
total pay-roll. 


In an analysis of the pay-roll statistics for 
1939, nineteen of the twenty-five industrial 
classifications indicate increases and six show 
decreases. Of those registering increases, the 
lumber industries headed the list with an in- 
crease of $2,262,230 in total pay-roll followed 
by pulp and paper with $611,417, and public 
utilities with $466,183; coal-mining increased 
by $348,178; wood (N.ES.) with an addition 
of $282,885; ship-building up $273,377; printing 
and publishing showed an additional $251,661; 
food products up $227,343; Coast shipping, 
$210,155; miscellaneous trades, $184,889; metal 
trades, $65,644; house-furnishings, $61,487; 
carment-making, $47,041; explosives and chemi- 
cals, $41,076; laundries, cleaning and dyeing, 
$14,365; paint-manufacture, $11,668; leather 
and fur goods, $6,630; jewellery-manufacture, 
$3,759; cigar and tobacco manufacturing, 
$2,069. 

The decreases include the following, headed 
by contracting with a decrease of $768,172 ; 
metal-mining with a loss of $396,485; smelting, 
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down $309,813; oil-refining, $44,832; breweries, 
$38,849; builders’ materials, $980. 

Weekly Wage Rates—The figures in the 
accompanying table were taken from the re- 


port and show the average weekly wage in 
1932, 1938 and 1939 by industrial classifications. 


AVERAGE FULL WEEK’S WAGES IN EACH 
INDUSTRY (ADULT MALES ONLY) 














Industry 1932 1938 1939 
$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts 
IBYOWOLies) | cscs aes Aes PNG et 9 27 98 
Builders’ materials................ 21 95 | 22.82 | 23 23 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 14 28 13 00 19 75 
Coal-mining 20 sone eee ee 28 04 | 28 20} 29 39 
Coast shipping. !S. 84m , S21). 26 50 | 38293 | 29 35 
Contracting #0) (cen aed 24 78 | 25 81 26 12 
Explosives and chemicals.......... Zovoe jt 24 LOU ov 10 
Food products, manufacture of..... 21 88}: 123 70°], 23123 
Garment-making..).0.......00-005 DAOC Minn 2a) 19) a 2425 
Hlouse-lurmishing: eee re 20 05 |} 20 80] 22 53 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 23 40 | 38 95 | 39 23 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 23 26 | 23 33 | 23 19 
Manufacturing leather and fur 
POOKS Cee ci) Asa eee aa QUO2 01, 2293 21 19 
Lumber industries. :../.00..0).... 18 73 26°59 | "27 14 
Meétalitrades. Um avistase cee es ok 24 24 | 25 09 | 25 38 
Metal=mining sscp ae eee eee. 25 50 | 30 48 30 86 
Miscellaneous trades and industries| 22 78 | 23 46 | 23 91 
Oil-refining WeyyA sae eee sales 29 34 | 2868] 28 97 
Paint-manufacturing............... 25 00 | 22 78 | 22 69 
Printing and publishing............ 37 05 | 3419 | 34 34 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 24.63 | 26 36 | 26 54 
Ship-pull ding: jaye mee emg. 26°17 | 28.76 | 28 55 
Smelting: Awan caioeemeeee 2298 | 24 80 | 25 57 
Street railways, gas, water, power, 
telephones; 6th eee ro. 28 89 27 78 28 63 
Manufacturing of wood (n.e.s.).....| 20 61 | 22 68] 23 22 


peo 





It will be observed from the foregoing that 
the average weekly wage per adult employee 
increased by -56 cents in breweries; -41 cents 
in builders’ materials; $6.75 in cigar and tobacco 
manufacturing; $1.19 in coal mining; -31 cents 
in contracting; $1.55 in explosives and chemi- 
cals; $1.10 in garment-making; $1.73 in house- 
furnishings; +28 cents in jewellery manufac- 
turing; *55 cents in lumber industries; +29 
cents in metal trades; -38 cents in metal- 
mining; -45 cents in miscellaneous trades and 
industries; +29 cents in oil-refining; +15 cents 
in printing and publishing; -18 cents in pulp 
and paper manufacturing; -77 cents in smelt- 
ing; °85 cents in street-railways, gas, water, 
power, telephones, etc.; and -54 cents in 
manufacturing of wood (n.e.s.). 

Of the six classifications reporting, the 
largest decrease was that of $3.58 in coast 
shipping, $1.04 in manufacturing leather and 
fur goods; -47 cents in the manufacturing of 
food products; -14 cents in laundries, cleaning 
and dyeing; -21 cents in shipbuilding and -09 
cents in paint manufacturing. 

Statistics indicating the number of wage- 
earners in each wage classification are given 
in the following table: 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE-RATES (WAGE- 
EARNERS ONLY) 








MA.rEs FEMALES 
For week of 
Employment of | 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs. { Under | Appren- 
Greatest and |21Yrs.| and 18 Yrs.|_ tices 
Number Over over 
Under $6........ 254 116 260 91 74 
$6.00 to $6.99... 82 82 109 66 47 
7.00 to 7.99... 114 115 162 44 71 
8.00 to 8.99... 179 174 206 82 81 
9.00 to 9.99... 191 148 190 95 98 
10.00 to 10.99... 357 171 483 66 72 
11.00 to 11.99... 274 187 796 29 75 
12.00 to 12.99... 872 433 1,323 50 94 
13.00 to 13.99... 510 259 1,007 41 70 
14.00 to 14.99... 888 360 1,482 90 39 
15.00 to 15.99...} 1,744 267 1,626 45 60 
POLOONEO 16900 ter 1722 317 800 18 25 
1700) to 17:99 Vo 2071 112 625 12 56 
18.00 to 18.99...| 2,450 135 699 25 19 
19.00 to 19.99...) 9,381 394 388 8 26 
20.00 to 20.99...| 3,569 61 810 2 16 
21.00 to 21.99...) 5,330 100 249 4 16 
22.00 to 22.99...] 5,212 80 117 2 11 
23500) 0) 25.99). oy lls 62 119 2 8 
24.00 to 24.99...) 7,963 70 87 1 13 
25.00 to 25.99...) 4,834 55) 93 il 8 
26.00 to 26.99...) 3,581 30 C4 sree wee 6 
27.00 to 27.99...) 3,891 37 Sila aeutes 13 
28.00 to 28.99...} 3,911 19 SY dl Mae RR lh i 
29.00 to 29.99...} 2,948 13 BOT |PRMe ae 6 
30.00 to 34.99...) 14,5738 18 LOTE |e Neees 18 
35.00 to 39.99...| 7,530 7 1 ieee he) Se 9 
40.00 to 44.99...) 4,417 1 ALIS Shae ee, [eee 
45-00) tor 49 99e a Ts Foo cree sarees De erica e [eakate etre 
50.00 and ‘over. 71) 1,705 1022522; Ba AM tal een [LG Rote, 
MOtals. ae. 95,505 | 3,823 | 11,967 774 1,032 





Apprenticeship —The report of the Director 
of Apprenticeship shows that 908 apprentice- 
ship contracts were in force as at December 
31, 1989, and a total of 211 apprenticeships 
have now been completed since the Act came 
into force. 

The Director’s report states that “in con- 
nection with the war, His Majesty’s armed 
forces and wartime industries have made a 
distinct demand for young men who have 
completed their apprenticeship terms; a de- 
31, 1939, and a total of 211 apprenticeships 
regulations until 1936, we have been unable 
to meet.” 


Employment Service—Dealing with the 
activities of the Employment Service, the 
General Superintendent in his report records a 
further increase in applications and reapplica- 
tions there being 345,369 in 19389 compared 
with 308,347 in 1988 and 198,775 in 1937. 
Employers’ orders dropped to 46,195 as against 
48,511 in the previous year. Placements also 
declined again from 48,441 in 1938 to 46,107 
in 1939. There were no transfers made by the 
Employment Service outside of the province 
and 153 were made within the province. 

The Superintendent’s report also refers to 
the work of the Handicap Section and the 
Women’s Section of the Employment Service,,. 
the importation of labour, youth training pro- 
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gram and the “work test” scheme in Van- 
couver. 

Unemployment Relief —A substantial im- 
provement in the relief situation for the 
calendar year 1939 is reported by the 
Administrator of Unemployment Relief for the 
Province. 

The largest number of employables and de- 
pendents receiving material aid during 1939 
was in February when 69,560 received aid com- 
pared with the peak month of March, 1988, 
when assistance was granted to 70,799. The 
all-time peak was in March, 1983, when 
128,858 were assisted. The lowest number 
assisted in any one month in 1939 was 36,603 
in October, as compared with the low month 
of September, 1938 at 51,677. These figures 
would indicate that there were 15,000 more 
individuals on a self-supporting basis than 
in the previous year. 

Trade Schools Regulation Act—Pointing 
out that the Trade Schools Regulation Act 
has now been in force for three years, the 
report states that during the intervening 
period since the inception of the Act practically 
all of the abuses hitherto existing in the sale 
of trade education have been eliminated. 

The report states that tuition in a large 
number of trades may now be purchased with- 
out fear of exploitation and at reasonable 
rates, and cautions prospective purchasers of 
tuition to give careful thought to the type 
of school or course best suited to their own 
needs, to make sure that the school is 
registered under the provisions of the Act, 
and to make themselvs conversant with the 
regulations under which tuition can be sold 
before enrolling or signing any form of con- 
tract. 

The Trade Schools Regulation Act pro- 
vides for the compulsory registration of any 
school or place, or any course of study carried 
on by correspondence, teaching or purporting 
to teach the skill and knowledge requisite for 
or intended for use in any industrial or com- 
mercial occupation, calling or vocation. 

Factory Inspection—During 1939, a total 
of 2,140 inspections and reinspections of fac- 
tories was made by the Factories Inspection 
Branch. The report of this Branch also con- 
tains a general review of measures taken by 
industry in the Province towards the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents, improvement 
of employees’ welfare, inspection of elevators, 
holiday and overtime permits, and industrial 
“home-work.” 

The report refers to four prosecutions made 
under the Factories Act, convictions being 
registered in all cases. 

Labour Disputes and Conciliation—The 
second annual report of the Industrial Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Branch states that 
there were four industrial disputes in British 
Columbia during 1939, the lowest number 
ever recorded. The number of employees 
affected was also slightly lower than in 1938 
and constitutes the least number of workers 
losing time in the past nine years. Hight 
hundred and twenty-two workers were in- 
volved in strikes and 13,803 man-days work 
was lost, an increase in time loss over the 
figure of 8,286 man-days in 1938. Eleven 
strikes were reported in 1988. 


Report of Board of Industrial Relations 
Contained in the main report is the sixth 
annual report of the Board of Industrial 
Relations in which details are given concern- 
ing the operation of the Hours of Work Act 
and the Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts. 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts— 
During 1939 statistical forms were received 
from 4,702 employers of women and girls, 
443 more employers than in 1938. The re- 
turns thus received covered some 27,489 women 
workers, an increase of 757 employees reported 
on the pay-rolls compared with 1938. 

According to summary statistics given in 
the report, the average weekly wage for 
women, 18 years of age or over, declined from 
$15.74 to $15.58 while the average weekly wage 
of younger female employees decreased from 
$9.80 to $9.61 for the year reviewed. Average 
hours worked per week also declined from 
42-42 hours in 1938 to 42-24 hours in 1939. 
Minimum wage orders under the Act permit 
of a 48-hour week. 

Decreasing slightly from the 1938 high, the 
percentage of employees included in the returns 
who were receiving wages in excess of the 
legal minimum stood at 52-25 per cent for 
1939, as against 58°41 per cent for the previous 
year. The group receiving the actual legal 
minimum likewise declined fractionally with 
a corresponding increase in the remaining per- 
centage of those receiving less than the rates 
fixed for experienced employees. This group 
comprises those younger and less skilled girls 
for whom. lower rates are fixed, and those who 
are working part time and are thus unable to 
earn a sum equal to the weekly rate set for 
full-time employees. 


Inspections and Collections—During the 
year under review, personal investigations by 
the Board’s inspection staff reached a total of 
14,592. A a result the sum of $10,850.19 was 
paid to 584 women and girl employees by 305 
firms through adjustments in accordance with 
the Female Minimum Wage Act. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 859 
men and boys received adjustments on account 
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of arrears of wages amounting to $35,148.05 
paid by 480 firms. 

In addition to these amounts paid over to 
employees by way of adjustment, arrears of 
wages totalling $2,727.56 were ordered by the 
Courts following convictions of employers for 
violation of Orders. 

Therefore a total sum of $48,225.80 was 
distributed to employees by way of arrears 
of wages due to them by their respective 
employers, tangible evidence of the protection 
afforded workers employed under the various 
Orders of the Board. 


Under the Female Minimum Wage Act 
there were 43 prosecutions during 1939, 34 of 


which resulted in conviction, 7 were dismissed 
and 2 were withdrawn. Under the Male 
Minimum Wage Act there were 51 prosecutions 
40 of which resulted in convictions, 5 being 
dismissed and 6 withdrawn. 

Under the Hours of Work Act there were 
118 prosecutions during 1939, 114 convictions 
being registered, 3 dismissed, and 1 withdrawn, 
There were 14 prosecutions laid under the terms 
of the Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act, 
12 resulted in convictions, and 2 were dis- 
missed. Under the Department of Labour 
Act there were 2 cases, one conviction being 
registered and one case being withdrawn. 
Violations of the Factories Act resulted in 4 
prosecutions and 4 convictions. 


PRODUCERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN CANADA IN 1939 


Annual Report of National Executive of Co-operative Union of Canada 


S an indication of the current position and 
progress of producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operation in Canada, the LaBour GAZETTE 
in recent years (Lasour Gazette, September, 
1939, page 912, December, 1988, page 13856, 
etc.) has reviewed the annual report of the 
National Executive of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada. 

In accordance with its practice in recent 
years, the annual report of the National 
Executive contains a review of statistics of 
affiliated societies for 1939, reflecting the posi- 
tion and operations of retail co-operative 
societies, co-operative buying clubs, wholesale 
societies, and other organizations connected 
with the Co-operative Union, which responded 
to the Union’s request for statistical data for 
the year 1939. 

Retail Societies—Forty-eight retail societies 
operating stores or warehouses reported statis- 
tics for 1939 compared with 47 for the previous 
year and 45 for 1937. 

The aggregate sales for 1939 of 47 of the 
retail societies as reported to the Co-operative 
Union (one society operating a store jointly 
with another, and sales in one case only being 
reported) amounted to $5,556,156.03. Twenty- 
eight societies and one buying club reported 
an increase in sales during 1939 amounting to 
$453,381.18 compared with thirty and one 
buying club and a total sales increase of 
$699,577.72 in 19388. Sixteen retail societies 
compared with ten for the previous year re- 
ported reduced sales of $136,934.04. There 
was consequently a net increase in sales of 
retail societies of $316,477.14. Sales of the 
two buying clubs amounted to $11,089.60 com- 
pared with $8,083.63 in 1938. 

The forty-eight retail societies reported a 
combined membership of 20,019 or 2,591 more 
than was reported by retail societies for 1938. 
Share capital of the forty-eight retail societies 
amounted to $601,413.52, loan capital $259,- 


721.91—the combined investment in share and 
loan capital being $861,135.43, a decrease of 
$25,535.01 compared with the figures for 1938. 
The net surplus of retail societies for 1939 
was $257,236.55, a decrease of $7,131.38. 


Purchase Dividends of Retail Societies—The 
total amount of purchase dividends declared 
in 1939 by retail societies was $172,488.45 com- 
pared with $199,201.36 declared in 1938. The 
purchase dividends of the two buying clubs 
reporting totalled $627.35. 


Dairy and Wholesale Societtes—Three dairy 
societies reported total sales amounting to 
$1,287,122.08 in 1989 compared with sales of 
$1,422,505.18 in 1938. Two of these dairy 
societies sell to consumers and one to the 
retail dairy trade. 

Sales Volume of Retail and Dairy Societies 
and Buying Clubs—The total sales volume of 
the distributive trades during 1939 amounted 
to $6,854,367.71 an apparent decrease of 
$57,027.71. The report points out however, 
that this apparent decrease is eliminated when 
consideration is given to the fact that there 
was a change in the financial year of one of 
the large creameries from a fifteen months’ 
basis to a twelve months’ period. On this 
basis there is actually an increase in sales of 
distributive societies of approximately $31,000 
apart from the trade volume of unreported 
societies. 

The aggregate sales of the three provincial 
wholesale societies affiliated with the Union 
—Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba— 
amounted to $2,686,069.44 made up as follows: 
Alberta, $573,288.61, an increase of $214,869.93; 
Manitoba, $615,000, an increase of $134,000; 
and Saskatchewan, $1,497,780.83, an increase of 
$465,693.42. The Alberta Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society reported a net surplus of $15,- 
527.78, while those of Manitoba and Saskatche- 


wan made $36,280.92 and $60,329.19 respectively. 
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Consumers’ Co-operative Refinery, Regina— 
The Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries Ltd. 
of Regina reported a sales turnover of 
$979,942.23, an increase of $347,555.94 and a 
net profit of $113,353.66. Purchase dividends of 
$147,865 were declared on the business trans- 
acted in 1939. For statistical purposes the 
sales of this organization are regarded by the 
Union in its report as of a wholesale character. 
Adding therefore its sales to those of the 
wholesale societies, the same are increased to 
$3,666 011.67. 

Total Sales—The total distributive trades 
(wholesale and retail) sales volume in 1939 
was $9,233,257.30. By including the sales of 
the dairy societies, the distributive business 
of Canadian Livestock Co-operative (Mari- 
times) amounting tc $469,336.98 and the room 
and board accommodation provided by 
Campus Co-operative Residence ‘Toronto, 
amounting to $4,012.70, a total distributive 
trade sales volume of $10,993,720.06 results. 

This volume is exclusive of the turnover of 
two large grain marketing associations—the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators Ltd., and Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Wheat Producers Ltd.—and 
marketing transactions of Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Livestock Porducers Ltd., amounting 
in all to $3,187,714.67 and Canadian Livestock 
Co-operative (Maritimes) $420,399.26. 

The total of sales of all types of co- 
operative societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union in 1939 is given in the report 
as amounting to $14,181,443.73 compared with 
total sales in 1938 of $14,013,232.45. 


Membership, Share Capital, Etc—During 
1939 all types of Co-operative Societies 
affiliated with the Union reported a total 
membership of 164,449; share capital amount- 
ing to $1,072,005.68; loan capital $264,463.57; 
value of stock in trade, $1,713,382.73, other 
assets $38,497,17155 ‘and reserve funds 
amounting to $1,024,576.63. 


The total amount of purchase dividends 
declared by all societies in 1939 was $415,118.80 
and net surpluses aggregated $553,087.74. 


Employment, Salaries and Wages in Co- 
operatives.—In 1939 co-operative societies affili- 
ated with the Union afforded employment to 
2,718 persons to whom $2,058,414.61 was paid 
in salaries and wages. 


Canadian Co-operative Congress 


The Canadian Co-operative Union held its 
annual Congress in Winnipeg early in July at 
which the report from which the foregoing 
statistics were taken was presented by W. C. 
Good, president and George Keen, general 
secretary. Among the many resolutions 
adopted by the Congress was one pledging its 
support to the full extent of its capacity 
to the war effort of the Government of 
Canada and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Another resolution passed by the 
Congress requested the Dominion Govern- 
ment to prepare and issue a publication to 
guide consumers with respect to the purity, 
quality and relative values of foodstuffs and 
household goods. 


“Canadians In aud Out of Work”’ 


Published recently, Canadians In and Out 
of Work, is the title of a book by Leonard 
C. Marsh, Director of Social Research, McGill 
University. The book, which is No. 9 in the 
McGill Social Research Series, makes a survey 
of economic classes and their relation to the 
labour market, bringing together all available 
contemporary statistics concerning the Cana- 
dian working force, employed and unemployed, 
with a view to furnishing a basic social per- 
spective. 

In a foreword to the work, Mr. Marsh 
declares that: “The occupational make-up of 
the population is not merely an inventory of 
a country’s manpower; it is one of the 
primary settings of its social problems. Con- 
ditions of living and working, the impact of 
economic instability, political and social re- 
actions of the most diverse kinds are differ- 
ent at different income-levels. A balanced 
appraisal of social problems, and a balanced 
national welfare policy, must both take 
account of the relative weights of the socio- 
economic strata of the nation.” 

Commenting on the fact that the study 
was planned before the outbreak of the 


second world war, Mr. Marsh states: “The 
development of the war economy in Canada 
will effect radical transformations in the occu- 
pational structure, apart altogether from the 
immense dislocations and repercussions from 
the appalling scale which the European con- 
flict has already assumed. The year 1939 
marks the end of an era, and it seems best to 
accept this as the boundary of the present 
study. (It is surely proper also that the refer- 
ences to Scandinavia in the last chapter, 
which were penned before April, 1940, should 
be retained unchanged.) What the impact 
of the war will be on all classes in Canada, 
nobody can foretell with any confidence. It 
is certain only that the effects will be more 
potent and far-reachnig than those of 1914-18, 
and that the tasks of peace which will remain 
will be even more formidable and more insist- 
ent than they were in 1919-1938. It should 
not be unhelpful to have on record the nature 
of Canadian society as it was during this 
interval of disturbed but still hopeful peace.” 
The price of the volume is $3 and may be 
obtained from the Social Research Office, 
McGill University. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, JULY, 1940 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1 was 12,214, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,252,934 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
July was 1,974 having an aggregate member- 
ship of 260,248 persons, 6-4 per cent of whom 


(1) The Employment Situation at 


were without employment on August 1. It 
should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of August, 1940, as 


Reported by Employees 


There was continued expansion in industrial 
employment at the beginning of August, 
according to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,214 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 1,252,934 
persons, as compared with 1,221,316 at July 
1. This increase of 31,618, or 2:6 per cent 
has rarely been exceeded at midsummer in 
any of the thirteen years since 1920 in which 
the trend at August 1 has been upward, and 
was substantially larger than the small gain 
which has been the average change from July 
to August in the period, 1921-1939. 

Based on the 1926 average employment of 
the reporting firms at 100, the crude index 
rose from 124-7 in the preceding month, to 
an all-time high of 127-9 at August 1, 1940; 
the previous maximum for any month in the 
years for which statistics are available was 
the similar figure of 127-8 at August 1, 1929. 
The latest index was 8-9 per cent higher than 
that of 117-5 recorded at August 1 of last 
summer. Since the reported increase in em- 
ployment at the date under review exceeded 
the average at midsummer in preceding years 
of the record, the seasonally-adjusted index 
also advanced, rising from 122-3 at July 1, to 
124-4 at the beginning of August, 1940. 

Industrially and geographically, there were 
widespread gains in employment at the 
beginning of August. For the seventh con- 
secutive month, manufacturing showed general 
expansion, resulting in the establishment of 
a new all-time high index of 134-4. This 
figure was 19-1 per cent higher than the 


August, 1939, index of 112-8, and was 10-5 per 
cent above the previous midsummer maximum 
of 121-6 at August 1 in 1929. Practically all 
branches of manufacturing shared in the 
upward movement indicated at the beginning 
of August; the gains in iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, lumber, textiles, foods, pulp 
and paper and leather were most pronounced. 
In addition to the increases in personnel 
reported by factories, there was also an 
extension of working hours in a number of 
establishments. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging and retail trade showed seasonal cur- 
tailment, while mining, communications, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance and 
services reported improvement. The additions 
to the staffs in transportation, construction 
and services were above the average for 
August 1 in the experience of the years since 
1920. 

An analysis by industries is given in greater 
detail, following the text dealing with the 
situation in the provinces and the leading 
cities. 

As already stated, the unadjusted employ- 
ment index, calculated on the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 127-9 at the beginning of 
August, 1940, compared with 124-7 at July 
1, while at August 1 in recent years, the crude 
indexes have been as follows:—1939, 117°5; 
1938, 112-1; 1937, 120-0; 1936, 105-6; 1935, 
101-1; 1934, 99:9; 1933, 87-1; 1932, 86-3; 
1931, 105-2; 1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 
119-3 and 1927, 110-5. 
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For August 1, 1939, 11,848 firms had re- 
ported an aggregate payroll of 1,144,685 persons, 
compared with 1,127,863 in the preceding 
month. Improvement had then been noted in 
manufacturing, and in certain non-manufac- 
turing industries. 

Employment in Financial Institutions 

For some months, statistics of employment 
have been collected from banks, trust com- 
panies and stock market operators. For 
August 1, 406 firms and branches in these 
lines of business reported staffs aggregating 
33,746 persons, compared with 33,742 in the 
preceding month. The addition of these figures 


figures for July 1, the index was lowered 
from 124-7 to 124-2. The August 1, 1939, 
index had stood at 117-5 without the figures 
from financial institutions, and at 117-2 when 
they were included. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Improvement was reported in each of the 
provinces. The largest numbers added to the 
payrolls were in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Except in Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan, industrial activity generally 
was greater than at August 1, 1939. In the 
Maritime Provinces as a unit, employment 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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to the returns furnished in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction, service and trade indus- 
tries brings the total number of employees 
included in the August 1 survey of employ- 
ment to 1,286,680 in 12,620 establishments, 
and slightly lowers the index of 127-9 in the 
industries above enumerated, to 127-4; when 
the statistics of the co-operating financial 
organizations were included in the general 


1939 


JFMAM.J.J.A.S.0.N.D, 


1940 


was at a higher level than at midsummer in 
any year since 1930, except 1937; in the 
Prairie Area, the favourable comparison goes 
back to 1931, and in British Columbia, to 
1929. Employment in Quebec and Ontario 
was brisker than in any other summer in the 
twenty years for which statistics are avail- 
able. In Ontario, indeed, the August 1 index 
was the highest recorded in any month in the 
years since 1920. 
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Tanue IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
eee nn an aaNSe—< (00.TN—nwggm—aaSS———<—<——— 

Maritime : Prairie British 
— Canada | Provinces Quebec Ontario | provinces | Columbia 
he a ed 
Gi eati Uy ol WP emmniiin Gein on oC igD oodicnot idol 110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
Wat 2) Wa Osta aa eis Bieapinc 03 Oc aigio Jain rick pias oi 119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
POC Gils BRP e mele > Uo ccoDOGbOodoE soy Omer 127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
Fi) (pe lp Sd OBL) a nA com io Sick lok sDighinOC ere ccm score 118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
Aue) 1931 ios eee eters sickle ls sregpy- etalon 105-2 106:8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
Aug” ti, W982 Arcee siepiote neste ered ase 6 o1 or ekateie = 86:3 90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
PROT, TOSS en Ce eee ola cake tet 87-1 93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
Ages (Lf) LGB AAR ameter attire arate ore.» ehereiete iene 99-9 101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
INES, BOL Eps ELMER IR cle treS HoT IB. C OC MIO SENDS ODIO EE 101-1 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
TNys pigeon eel is) aerisemctaearieys Sie ORCS BOR eRe Ret rice 105-6 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
Aue ee, | 987 eye eee eter talons oie > erate 120-0 134-3 120°8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
AUIS. mile LOSS... ccusted setae asics: 9 Ue o> atebacas 112-1 112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 
PO0 ade lead BSS Sindh Se on cue cot hS tonto OCR 117-5 115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 
Songs 1)... fait ioes siete os aren ke el ilar ais, aise 119-6 116-4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 
CO Ycr eete peeee e  8 oe ad con EO origi’ om aaa 121-7 117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 
INOW eile ce ie se an siete tc Rae ite 68 Sibi s/opel ope = + 123-6 117-9 131-5 124-4 112-7 115-5 
UG Teo a gaia a aera Neer eat dott voles cl site stattel@) @ ites 122-7 123-0 130-3 124-5 108-9 110-0 
VATS a thes) LOSO)... cicuia ae cicamicate ees lis o-1 siete haneseke. “2% > 116-2 118-9 120°7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
Bebra ea ae ite ce MC en ce Se ce sees epelapei= she 114-4 118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 
1 i Qa Gee Re Nn se Cees eORae® Grog cas 113-5 116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
NS 0) 530 ld es Ree ees Ialo cre coho Ga oeeIoread arp oe ate 111-9 111-8 112-2 118-8 96-7 102-8 
INE ay gallate ce arches ay eh tue shel sel etetorets tena) slele ol Peters cazai's == + 114-3 112-8 113-9 121-0 100-2 107-2 
AUUTTO ee se. Ses arc sR ect ere eee ota ots els ec Mev okeheneye eres 120-9 117-0 123-0 126-6 107-4 112-0 
Fi ie VA eee ce Jara Stee Oiriy Ceara 124-7 124-0 126-6 129-6 112-4 114-8 
PNA rot ae bn Sea Gabo OTe mO mig seat aieeae 127-9 124-5 130-6 132-8 114-9 119-0 
Relative weight of Employment by Provinces 
and Economic Areas as at Aug. 1, 1940........ 100-0 7:4 29-9 42-3 12-0 8-4 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms makin 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 863 firms in the Maritime Provinces 
employing 92,527 persons, 343 more than in 
the preceding month; each of the provinces 
in this area showed moderate improvement. 
On the whole, manufacturing, transportation 
and services reported increased activity, while 
the tendency was downward in logging, coal- 
mining and highway construction and main- 
tenance, the seasonal losses in bush-work 
being most pronounced. Within the manu- 
facturing group, there were gains in the 
lumber, textile and iron and steel divisions; 
the greatest expansion was in the last-named. 
Vegetable food factories, on the other hand, 
were slacker. The general index, at 124-5, 
was nearly nine points higher than at the 
same date in 1939, when a contraction had 
been indicated; the index for the Maritimes 
as a unit was lower than at August 1, 1987, 
but was higher than at midsummer in any 
other year since 1930. 

The 839 employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces whose returns were included in the 
survey for August 1, 1939, had reported 85,329 
workers, as compared with 85,556 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Quebec—Further marked improvement was 
shown in Quebec, according to returns from 
3,062 establishments with 374,294 employees, 
as against 362,825 at July 1. The level of 
industrial activity was higher than at August 
1, 1939, when gains on a smaller scale had 


the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
g returns at the date under review. 


been noted; the index then stood at 126-4 
as compared with 180-6 at the latest date. 
Logging, mining and retail trade recorded 
lowered employment at the beginning of 
August, the losses to some extent being 
seasonal. On the other hand, manufacturing 
generally gained, the advances in leather, 
lumber, food, pulp and paper, textile, chemical, 
clay, glass and stone and non-ferrous metal 
plants being most extensive. Transportation, 
hotels and restaurants and construction and 
maintenance also afforded more employment; 
the increase in building was greatest. 

For August 1 of last year, 2,935 employers 
had reported 360,469 workers, as compared with 
353,549 in the preceding month. 


Ontario —Industrial employment in Ontario 
continued to expand, the 5,286 co-operating 
firms having enlarged their personnel by 
12,895 men and women, to 530,341 at August 
1. The average change at midsummer in the 
years since 1920 has been a small decline, so 
that the advance at the latest date is contra- 
seasonal. Pronounced additions to staffs were 
reported in manufacturing, transportation and 
construction, together with smaller gains in 
mining, communications and hotels and 
restaurants. Within the manufacturing divis- 
ion, there were marked increases in food, 
textile, iron and steel and non-ferrous metals; 
the trend was also upward in leather, lumber, 
pulp and paper, rubber, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus and other groups. On the 
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other hand, there were seasonal losses in 
logging and retail trade. 

Employment at August 1, 1939, had shown 
a moderate decline from the preceding month, 
and the index number then was many points 
lower, standing at 114-2, as compared with 
182°8 at the latest date. The returns tabu- 
lated for the beginning of August of last year 
numbered 5,173, the reported staffs had aggre- 
gated 453,709. 


Praine Provinces—Further improvement 
was indicated in this area; the 1,718 establish- 
ments furnishing data had 150,825 workers, as 
compared with 147,125 at the beginning of 
July. Alberta recorded the greatest expan- 
sion. There were gains in the Prairie Proy- 
inces in services, mining, manufacturing and 
building and highway construction, those in 
the construction division being most exten- 
sive. Within the factory group, the largest 


TasiE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 
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proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of em- 


ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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increases were in lumber, food and textile 
plants, while there was a slackening in iron 
and steel works. Railway operation, railway 
construction and maintenance and retail trade 
also released some employees. The general 
index of employment was several points higher 
than at August 1 of last year, standing at 
114-9, compared with 109-4 at the same date 
in 1939, when a total of 1,669 firms had re- 
ported 142,555 persons in their employ, com- 
pared with 135,596 at July 1, 1989. 

British Columbia—The tendency in British 
Columbia at August 1 was decidedly favour- 
able, continuing the upward movement in 
evidence since February 1. Manufacturing 
and transportation showed considerably 
heightened activity, and there were also gains 
in mining, communications, trade, construction 
and services. Logging was rather quieter, but 
the losses were much smaller than usual in 
the experience of the last few years. Within 
the manufacturing division, the greatest gains 
were in food, lumber, pulp and paper and iron 
and steel. Returns were compiled from 1,285 
firms employing 105,454 men and women, 
3,718 more than in the preceding month. A 
larger increase had been indicated at the 
beginning of August of last year, when the 
index stood at 117-0, compared with 119:0 
at the latest date. The 1,227 employers co- 
operating at August 1, 1939, had reported 
102,623 workers on their payrolls. 

Index numbers by economic areas are 
given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 

Employment increased in each of the eight 
cities for which statistics are segregated: 
Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
all reported an upward movement. The per- 
centage gains ranged from 0-5 per cent in 
Montreal to 4:1 per cent in Windsor and 5:9 
per cent in Quebec, while the persons taken 
on by the co-operating firms were most 
numerous in Toronto, Vancouver and Quebec. 
Industrial activity generally in the eight 
centres was at a higher level than at the 
beginning of August in 1939, or in any other 
of the last nine or ten summers; in Toronto 
and Vancouver, indeed, the latest indexes were 
at the maximum for August in the years for 
which statistics are available. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal 
showed its sixth successive increase, the 1,787 
co-operating firms reporting a combined pay- 
roll of 178,933 men and women at August 1, 
as compared with 177,960 at July 1. Construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade showed con- 
tractions, while manufacturing and transporta- 
tion were brisker. Within the former, iron 
and steel works were seasonally dull, but gains 


were recorded in leather, textile, food, bever- 
age, tobacco, clay, glass and stone, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and other plants. 
A decrease had been indicated at August 1, 
1939, by the 1,707 establishments furnishing 
data whose employees had aggregated 166,710; 
the index was then over seven points lower 
than at the date under review, when it was 
higher than in any other August of the record 
except that in 1929. — 


Quebec—Large additions to staffs were re- 
ported in Quebec City, mainly in construction, 
services and manufacturing. In the _last- 
named, leather, chemical and iron and steel 
works showed most improvement. Statements 
were received from 216 concerns having 18,749 
persons on their payrolls, compared with 
17,697 in the preceding month. Information 
received for August 1 of last summer from 213 
employers of 17,795 workers had indicated a 
moderate falling off in employment from the 
preceding month, and the index was then 
eight points lower than at the latest date. 

Toronto—There was a further expansion in 
industrial activity in Toronto, according to 
data from 1,811 firms employing 161,156 
yersons, or 3,809 more than at the beginning 
of July. The gain was largely contra-seasonal, 
curtailment having been noted at August 1 in 
fifteen of the eighteen preceding years for 
which statistics for that city are available. 
As a result of the important increases in staffs 
recently reported, employment at the begin- 
ning of August was at its maximum for any 
month in the period, 1922-1939. Manufactur- 
ing showed substantial improvement as com- 
pared with July 1, 1940, most divisions con- 
tributing to the gain, which, however, was 
especially pronounced in textile, non-ferrous 
metal and iron and steel plants. Trade was 
affected by midsummer dullness, and trans- 
portation also released some help, while con- 
struction afforded more employment. For 
August 1, 1939, 1,756 concerns had reported 
a combined working force of 139,451 men and 
women, a loss of 1,141 from July 1 of last 
summer. The index then, at 108°6, was many 
points lower than that of 124-4 at the 
beginning of August in the present year. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa advanced, 
281 persons being added to the staffs of the 
236 co-operating employers, who had 17,111 
workers at August 1. There were general 
gains in manufacturing, particularly in pulp 
and paper and iron and steel, while trade 
and construction were quieter. A decline had 
been noted at the beginning of August, when 
a generally lower level of employment had 
been reflected in the information furnished by 
230 establishments, whose payrolls had in- 
cluded 14,925 employees. 
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Hamilton.—Further improvement was shown 
in Hamilton, where 333 firms reported 41,389 
men and women on their paylists, as against 
40,540 in their last return. Manufacturing 
operations considerably increased, mainly in 
the iron and steel divisions, while food factories 
were somewhat slacker. Employment was 
more active than in any other month since 
the end of 1929. A reduction had been re- 
corded by the 329 employers co-operating at 
August 1, whose staffs had aggregated 33,234; 
the index was then 102-1, compared with 126-8 
at the date under review. 


Windsor—The trend of employment in 
Windsor was upward, the gain being contra- 
seasonal. Statistics were received from 195 
firms employing 20,631 workers, or 811 more 
than at July 1. Beverage and some other 
classes showed rather less activity, while 
automobile and other iron and steel works 
afforded more employment, and construction 
was also brisker. A decrease from the pre- 
ceding month had been indicated at August 
1, 1939, and the index then was considerably 
lower than at the date under review; a payroll 
of 15,500 men and women was reported by 
the 197 employers furnishing information at 
midsummer of last year. 


Winnipeg—Further improvement was re- 
corded in Winnipeg, according to 538 firms who 
had 45,005 employees, as compared with 44,342 
at the beginning of July. An upward move- 
ment was noted in manufacturing, (mainly 
in the textile, food and iron and steel divis- 
ions), and transportation and construction 
were also somewhat busier. A large gain had 
been indicated at the same date of last year, 
when 524 establishments had reported 42,078 
workers. Activity was then slightly lower than 
at the date under review, when it was higher 
than in any other month since the end of 
1930. 


Vancouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing, 
transportation, construction, services and trade 
afforded more employment; the largest gains 
were in manufacturing and within that 
group, in the food and iron and steel products. 
Returns were compiled from 557 employers 
with 438,175 persons on their staffs, as com- 
pared with 41,683 in the preceding month. A 
much smaller gain had been indicated at 
August 1, 1939, by the 520 co-operating firms, 
whose payrolls aggregated 38,403; the index 
number then, at 115-1, was decidedly below 
that of 127-3 at the latest date. This was the 
highest figure recorded in any month in the 
period for which statistics are available. 


Employment in Industries 


activity was 
in manufacturing establishments, 


Manufacturing —Heightened 
indicated 


6,724 of which reported 691,231 operatives on 
their payrolls, as compared with 670,172 at 
July 1; this was an increase of 21,059 em- 
ployees, or 3-1 per cent. Based on the 1926 
average as 100, the crude index of employment 
advanced to a new, all-time maximum of 
134-4 at August 1; in the preceding month, 
the figure had been 130-38, (then the highest to 
date), while at August 1, 1939, the index was 
112-8. The latest figure was higher by 19-1 
per cent than at midsummer of last year, and 
was 10-5 per cent above the August 1, 1929, 
index of 121-6, the previous maximum for that 
date in the years since 1920. In some cases, 
an extension of working hours was also re- 
ported, mainly in response to war needs. 

On the average, employment in manufac- 
turing at August 1 in the period, 1921-1939, 
showed practically no change from July 1, 
declines in eight of these years just about 
offsetting the increases recorded in the re- 
maining eleven Augusts. 
seasonal movement, the index at the latest 
date therefore advanced, rising from 127-7 at 
July 1, 1940, to 131-4 at the beginning of 
August. 

The following shows the unadjusted index 
numbers at August 1 in recent years: 1940, 
134°4; 1989, 112-8; 1938, 110-0; 1937, 118-1; 
1936, 104-9; 1985, 99-8; 1934, 94-2; 1933, 
85-2; 1932, 82-6; 1931, 94-7; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 
121°6; 1928, 115-2 and 1927, 107-0. (The 
1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating these 
indexes.) 

Improvement was indicated at the date 
under review in practically all industrial 
groups, the expansion in the leather, lumber, 
animal and vegetable food, pulp and paper, 
textile, chemical, clay, glass and stone, elec- 
trical apparatus, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal divisions being particularly 
pronounced; central electric stations were also 
decidedly busier. The gain in iron and steel, 
which was contra-seasonal, provided work for 
over 5,500 additional workers, and following 
the uninterrupted increases reported since the 
opening of the year, resulted in a greater 
volume of employment in these industries 
than in any other month for which statistics 
are available, with the exception of three 
months in the early part of 1929. The upward 
movement in textiles was also contrary to the 
usual trend of midsummer in the years since 
1920. 

For August 1, 1939, returns had been com- 
piled from 6,460 manufacturers with 577,746 
employees; in the preceding month, they had 
570,430 persons on their payrolls. 

Edible Animal Products—Dairies, meat- 
packing and fish-canning factories registered 
gains, but the increases in the group as a 
whole were not equal to those recorded at 
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August 1, 1939, when the index was rather 
higher than at midsummer of this year. 
Statistics were received from 344 firms em- 
ploying 30,726 workers at August 1, 1940, as 
compared with 29,762 in the preceding month. 
The trend in the animal foods division at 
August 1 in other years for which data are 
available has frequently though not invari- 
ably been upward. . 


Leather and Products—Marked recovery 
was indicated in employment in the leather 
group, 1,227 persons being added to the staffs 
of the 839 co-operating manufacturers, who 
employed 23,804 at August 1. Much of the 
betterment. occurred in shoe factories in 
Quebec and Ontario. A somewhat smaller 
gain had been reported by the firms making 
returns for the same date a year ago, but 
the index of employment was then over two 
points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills were decidedly busier, and there 
were moderate increases ini furniture and some 
other wood-using industries. The lumber 
manufacturing division as a whole registered 
its fourth consecutive advance since March; 
the payrolls of the 996 establishments furnish- 
ing data aggregated 57,573 operatives, as 
against 55,586 in their last report. There was 
expansion in all five economic areas, that in 
British Columbia being most pronounced. 
Activity in the group as a whole was higher 
than at August 1, 1939, or any other month 
since June, 1930. 


Plant Products, Edible—Important addi- 
tions to staffs were registered in fruit and 
vegetable canneries, while the chocolate and 
confectionery division was also busier; 557 
vegetable food manufacturers reported 41,434 
workers, or 2,432 more than at the beginning 
of July. The increase took place mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario. Employment was 
brisker than at August 1, 1939, when a some- 
what smaller advance had been indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills reported considerably heightened activity, 
and there was also an upward movement in 
paper products and in printing and publishing. 
Statistics were received from 718 manufac- 
turers whose payrolls were increased by 1,168 
employees to 74,8389 at August 1. The in- 
creases in Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia were substantial. A slight gain, on the 
whole, had been noted in the corresponding 
month last summer, and the index then was 
lower, standing at 110-5, as compared with 
120-5 at August 1, 1940. 


Rubber Products—There was an increase in 
employment in rubber works, 53 of which had 
13,857 persons on their payrolls, compared 


with 13,519 at July 1. Most of the improve- 
ment was in Ontario. The tendency had been 
unfavourable at the beginning of August of a 
year ago, when the level of employment was 
rather lower. 


Textile Products—The production of cotton, 
woollen, silk, headwear and garments and 
personal furnishings showed an _ expansion, 
which in some divisions was contra-seasonal. 
The 1,243 co-operating textile manufacturers 
employed 123,564 men and women, as com- 
pared with 121,478 at July 1. Most of the 
gain was in Quebec and Ontario. A moderate 
increase, on the whole, had been noted at the 
beginning of August, 1939, and the index 
then stood at 115-8, compared with 142-1 at 
the date under review; this was the highest 
figure recorded at midsummer in any of the 
twenty years for which statistics are avail- 
able. 


Tobacco—Data were received from 47 
establishments in this industry, whose staffs 
aggregated 8,525 at August 1, an increase or 
270 over their July 1 figures. Employment at 
the same date last year was in rather less 
volume than at the date under review, the 
improvement then recorded having been on a 
smaller scale. 


Beverages—The ‘trend was favourable in 
the beverage industries at the beginning of 
August, according to statistics from 148 manu- 
facturers employing 10,060 men and women, 
compared with 9,899 in the month before. The 
index was slightly higher than at August 1, 
1939, when a somewhat larger gain had been 
recorded. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—For the 
seventh consecutive month, activity increased 
in chemical plants, 603 persons having been 
added since July 1 to the forces of the 325 
co-operating plants; they reported 24,265 
employees. The index was decidedly higher 
than at August 1 in 1939, or any other month 
for which information is available. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—An ad- 
vance was recorded in the building material 
industries, according to 221 employers with 
12,760 workers, or 629 more than in their 
last report. Employment was brisker than 
in any other month since the middle of 1931. 


Electric Light and Power—Improvement 
was noted in electric light and power plants, 
103 of which reported 18,296 employees, com- 
pared with 17/725 at July 1. The index 
number at the date under review was between 
five and six points higher than at August 1, 
1939, when a similar increase had been indi- 
cated. 


Electrical Apparatus—Activity in electrical 
apparatus factories showed a further important 
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gain; at the beginning of August, 129 of these 
provided work for 21,311 employees, or 615 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was brisker than at August 1 of last 
year, or of any other summer for which data 
have been compiled. 


Iron and Steel Products—Land vehicle and 
wire works reported reductions, while improve- 
ment was shown in other branches of the 
iron and steel group; the expansion in the 
aeroplane, shipbuilding, crude, rolled and 
forged, machinery, hardware, structural iron 
and steel, foundry and machine shop divisions 
was particularly marked. A combined labour 
force of 173,340 persons was indicated by the 
955 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
167,796 at July 1. The increase was contra- 
seasonal in character, and continuing the unin- 
terrupted gains indicated since January 1, 
resulted in a higher level of employment in 
the iron and steel industries than in any other 
month for which statistics are available, with 
the exception of three months in the early 
part of 1929. Firms in Ontario recorded the 
largest advances, but the movement was 
favourable in all provinces except Saskatche- 
wan. A decline, on the whole, had been noted 
at the beginning of August in 1939, when the 
index was forty points lower than the latest 
figure of 182-2. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—There were 
continued advances in this group, according to 
the 206 firms furnishing data, who employed 
32,001 workers at August 1, compared with 
29,748 in the preceding month. Most of the 
gain occurred in the base metal divisions, 
notably in aluminum production. Employ- 
ment was in much greater volume than at 
August 1 of a year ago, the index being, 
in fact, higher than in any other month of 
the record. 


Mineral Products——Statistics tabulated from 
101 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 14,006 men and women, 
or 223 more than in their last report. The 
index was higher than at the same date in 
1939, when the movement had also been 
upward. 

Logging 


Seasonal dullness affected the logging indus- 
try, while the fire hazard in British Columbia 
also caused the closing of some camps. The 
percentage reduction was below the average 
for August, and the number laid off was 
considerably smaller than at August 1 in 
either 1939 or 1938. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 382 firms employing 33,148 men, 
or 2,718 fewer than in the preceding month. 
The index stood at 112-2, as compared with 
73°5 at the beginning of August of last year; 


exceeded by that recorded at August 1, 1937, 
the latest figure was otherwise the highest 
for midsummer in the years since 1920. 


Mining 
Coal—There was an increase of 420 in 
the staffs of the 104 operators furnishing re- 
turns, bringing them to 23,982 at August 1, 
1940. Curtailment was indicated in the 
Maritime coal fields, while gains were reported 
in Alberta. Improvement had also been 


registered at the same date of last year, when 
the index was nearly four points lower. 


Metallic Ores—A falling-off was recorded 
in metallic ore mines, in which the index 
stood at 351-6, compared with 352-9 at the 
beginning of August of last year; while em- 
ployment in many branches of this division 
continued extremely active, there was a 
slackening in certain prospecting and develop- 
ment operations. Returns were received from 
210 firms with 43,805 men, as compared with 
43,947 in their last report. On the whole, 
the changes in the various provinces were 
slight. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal.) 
—Heightened activity was noted in this 
division, in which 103 employers reported 
10,576 persons on their payrolls at the 
beginning of August, a figure higher by 144 
than at July 1, 1940. Employment was in 
greater volume than in the same month last 
summer, when a small gain had also been 
shown. 

Communications 


There was an increase in the personnel of 
telephone and telegraph companies at August 
1; the communication companies co-operating 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had 
24,292 employees, as against 23,885 in the 
preceding month. The number engaged in 
this group was rather larger than at August 1 
of a year ago; the movement then had also 
been upward. 

Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—Continued 
gains were registered in local transportation, 
according to data received from 312 employers 
with 31,589 workers, as against 31,308 at 
July 1. Improvement had also been recorded 
at August 1, 1939, but the index then was 
below its level at the time of writing. 

Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
generally favourable, the largest gains being 
in Quebec and Ontario; the 102 companies 
and divisional superintendents furnishing data 
throughout the Dominion had 65,965 em- 
ployees, compared with 65,287 in their last 
report. A slight reduction had been indicated 
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at the same date in 1939, and the index then 
was nearly eight points lower than that of 
82°7 at the latest date. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 123 companies in this group, 
employing 17,990 workers, or 459 more than 
at July 1, 1940. The largest increases were 
in the Maritime Provinces and British Colum- 
bia, while there was a falling-off in Ontario. 
A decline, on the whole, had been noted at 


the beginning of August a year ago, when 


employment in shipping was not quite so 
active. 
Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Considerable increases were 
again reported in building construction, 891 
contractors adding 7,587 persons to their staffs, 
which brought them to 41,972 at the beginning 
of August. There were general advances, of 
which the largest were in Quebec and Ontario. 
Employment was brisker than in the same 


month of 1939, or than in any other month- 


since the late autumn of 1931. 


Highway—The number engaged on highway 
construction and maintenance increased in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia, the expansion in Quebec, Ontario 
and Alberta being most pronounced. Data 
were received from 425 employers with 62,417 
men on their payrolls, as compared with 58,649 
at the beginning of July. A much larger 
advance had been noted at August 1, 1939, 
and employment on road work was then in 
decidedly greater volume. 

Railway—Moderate curtailment, on the 
whole, was recorded in this group at August 
1, 1940, when 29 companies and divisional 
superintendents reported that they had 34,233 
workers on their staffs, compared with 34,458 


in the preceding month. Gains were shown 
in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, while 
there were losses in the Western Provinces. 
The index number was over nine points higher 
than at the beginning of August of a year ago, 
although slight improvement had then been 
noted. 
Services 


The trend of employment was upward in 
hotels and restaurants as the tourist season 
progressed, and laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments were also rather busier; 600 
firms in the service group employed 34,367 
persons, compared with 32,995 at the beginning 
of July. Less extensive improvement had 
been recorded at August 1, 1939, and the 
level of employment was then lower. 


Trade 


Retail stores showed a seasonal falling-off in 
employment, while wholesale houses were 
more active, according to 2,123 trading estab- 
lishments which employed 137,367 men and 
women, as compared with 138,839 at July 1. 
Quebec and Ontario reported most of the 
decline in the trade group as a whole. Seasonal 
losses had also occurred at the beginning of 
August last year, when the index was several 
points lower than at the date under review. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables, in which the columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns at the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1940 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 

Further increases in the volume of work 
available to local trade union members were 
evident at the close of July, unemployment 
standing at 6°4 per cent, as compared with 


a percentage of 7°6 in June. Reporting for 
the month under review were 1,974 labour 
organizations, combining a total of 260,248 
members, 16,638 of whom were without em- 
ployment on the last day of the month. 
Improvement in considerably greater measure 
was apparent from July, 1939, when 11-1 per 
cent of idleness was registered. Geographically 
and industrially the labour trend was largely 
in a more favourable direction from June, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec unions 
showing gains in work afforded of between 
2 and 3 per cent, and New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan unions ex- 
pansion of lesser degree. Manitoba members 
alone indicated a tendency toward retarded 
activity though the variation from June was 
practically negligible. Every province con- 
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tributed to the total advancement noted 
during July from the corresponding month of 
last year. In this comparison New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta unions re- 
flected appreciable betterment in the situation 
during the period under review and more 
moderate increases were recorded by Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia locals. In 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba the improve- 
ment noted was rather slight. 

The records of unemployment affecting local 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island are compiled separately each 
month. Activity for Vancouver members 
showed a noteworthy rise during July from 


trade union members by months from Janu- 
ary, 1934, to date. The curve which has shown 
a progressively downward movement since 
the close of February continued in this 
favourable trend throughout July and at the 
close of the month rested at a level con- 
siderably below that of July a year ago, an 
evidence of a markedly better situation during 
the month under review. 

Workers in the manufacturing industries 
were more actively engaged during July than 
in either the preceding month of July, 1939, 
the increases in the latter comparison being 
quite impressive. This was apparent from 
the reports compiled from 596 local unions 
with a membership total of 105,020 persons. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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the preceding month and lesser gains were 
evident among Halifax, Montreal and Ed- 
monton locals. Saint John and _ Regina 
unions indicated slight advances in work 
afforded from June, and in Toronto the 
tendency was but nominally upward. The 
percentage of inactivity for Winnipeg mem- 
bers remained identical with that of June. 
In contrasting with the returns for July last 
year Halifax members were decidedly busier 
during the month under review, and in Saint 
John, Montreal and Toronto the employment 
situation was substantially improved. Fair- 
sized gains in activity were reflected by Van- 
couver members, and heightened employment 
on a smaller scale was indicated from 
Edmonton, Regina and Winnipeg. 
Accompanying this article is a chart which 
represents the unemployment trend for local 


1937 





1938 1939 1940 


Of these, 7,279 or 6-9 per cent were without 
employment on the last day of the month in 
comparison with percentages of 8:5 in June 
and 12-5 in July, 1989. The marked employ- 
ment recovery reflected in garment establish- 
ments in Quebec from June was a large 
factor in the better situation apparent in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole. This 
improvement was, however, in part offset by 
the pronounced curtailment evident among 
hat, cap and glove workers in both Quebec 
and Ontario. Glass workers and electric cur- 
rent employees showed noteworthy gains in 
work afforded, but their combined member- 
ship was rather small, hence scarcely affected 
the situation in the manufacturing industries. 
Cigar and tobacco, fur and rubber workers 
reported adequate work for all their members 
during July as compared with a moderate 
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percentage of unemployment in June, and 
among papermakers, iron and steel, and wood 
workers the tendency was in a slightly more 
favourable direction. In addition to the con- 
tractions in employment among hat, cap and 
glove workers mentioned above, recessions of 
much lesser degree were manifest by general 
labourers, and the situation declined very 
slightly for bakers and confectioners, leather 
workers, printing tradesmen, textile and carpet 
and. brewery workers, meat cutters and 
butchers, and metal polishers. Jewellery 
workers maintained the same level of unem- 
ployment as in June. Compared with the 
returns for July, 1939, large scale expansion 
viewed from a percentage basis was manifest 
by glass, hat, cap and glove, and wood workers, 
and metal polishers during the period under 


survey. The iron and steel trades which 
embraced well over a third of the total mem- 
bership in the manufacturing industries 


showed considerably more active conditions 
than in July last year, as did also garment 
workers. The gains in employment recorded 
by leather, textile and carpet, and jewellery 
workers, and papermakers were, however, of 
more moderate proportions, and the situation 
improved slightly for printing tradesmen, 
cigar and tobacco, and fur workers, bakers and 
confectioners, and general labourers. An un- 
changed percentage of idleness was manifest 
by brewery workers, while rubber workers were 
all reported actively engaged as in July a 
year ago. Electric current employees reflected 
a moderate percentage of inactivity during 
July compared with a fully engaged situation 
in the corresponding month of last year, and 
among meat cutters and butchers there was 
a very slight drop in available work. 

The 55 unions of coal miners from which 
reports were received at the close of July in- 
volving a membership of 21,212 persons indi- 
cated 1,978 unemployed members, a percentage 
of 9-3 in comparison with percentages of 9-9 
at the end of June and 14-9 in July, 1989. 
The more active conditions evident in the 
Alberta coal mines were entirely responsible 
for the better situation noted in coal mining 
as a whole from June. British Columbia 
miners were rather slack compared with a 
fully employed situation in June, while in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick there was a 
slight tendency toward retarded activity. 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
miners all participated in the more favourable 
employment movement manifest from July 
last year, the improvement, as in the previous 
comparison, being predominant in Alberta. 
In New Brunswick the trend was but 
nominally adverse. 

The building and construction trades during 
July extended the period of uninterrupted ex- 


pansion which has characterized the situation 
since the close of February, the 229 local 
unions forwarding reports with an aggregate 
of 27,299 members showing that 3,245, or a 
percentage of 11-9, were idle at the end of the 
month as contrasted with 18-5 per cent of 
inactivity in June. More extensive gains in 
employment were apparent from July last 
year when 24:7 per cent of unemployed mem- 
bers was reported. Steam shovelmen and 
granite and stonecutters who, however, formed 
but a small share of the total group member- 
ship reporting were much busier during July 
this year than in June, while increases in 
employment of lesser magnitude, viewed from 
a percentage basis, although involving a con- 
siderable number of workers, were indicated 
by bricklayers, masons and plasterers. Im- 
provement on a rather small scale was 
manifest by plumbers and steamfitters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, electrical workers, 
and hod carriers and building labourers, and 
the trend for bridge and structural iron work- 
ers and painters, decorators and paperhangers 
was but factionally upward. Carpenters and 
joiners alone showed some slowing up in 
activity though the change from June was 
rather small. Large scale expansion from 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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July last year was recorded by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters, hod carriers and building 
labourers, steam shovelmen, and bridge and 
structural iron workers, and the improvement 
registered by electrical workers was of note- 
worthy proportions. Granite and stonecutters 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, however, 
suffered rather marked losses in employment. 

Activity in the transportation industries 
was maintained in much the same volume 
during July as in June though the tendency 
was favourable, the reports compiled from 
825 local unions with 71,327 members showing 
that. 2,213 were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 3:1 contrasted with 
3-3 per cent of unemployment in June. The 
steam railway division, which embraced nearly 
80 per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, and street and electric railway em- 
ployees showed a rise in work afforded of less 
than one per cent from June. Navigation 
workers and teamsters and chauffeurs, on the 
other hand, indicated but a slight tendency 
toward reduced activity. All groups parti- 
cipated in the more favourable movement 
noted from July last year when 5°8 per cent of 
idleness was recorded in the transportation 
industries as a whole. In this comparison 
navigation workers reflected a much better 
situation during the month under review, and 
among steam railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs the improvement recorded was 
of moderate degree. Gains of minor import- 
ance were registered by street and electric 
railway employees. 

Reports were received for July from 4 
unions of retail shop clerks, involving a 
membership of 1,885 persons, only 0:2 per 
cent of whom were idle at the close of the 
month compared with 0:4 per cent of inacti- 
vity in June. No change in the situation was 
apparent from July last year. 

Heightened activity on a small scale was 
evident among civic employees during July 
from the previous month as manifest by the 
reports received from 80 associations with 9,255 
members. Of these, 125 or 1:4 per cent were 
unemployed on the last day of the month in 
contrast with a percentage of 2-3 in June. 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of July, 1940, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, 
showed gains of 15 per cent and 36 per cent, 
respectively, over that of the previous period, 
as well as that of the corresponding month 
last year. All industrial divisions, except 


A less favourable trend was noted from July 
last year though the change was very slight, 
unemployment for that month standing at 
only 0-8 per cent. 


The 144 locals in the miscellaneous group 
of trades from which reports were compiled 
at the close of July, comprising a membership 
of 10,797 persons showed that 389 or a per- 
centage of 3:6 were out of work as compared 
with 4:0 per cent of idleness in June. Theatre 
and stage employees reported gains in 
activity of nearly 8 per cent from June, 
while among hotel and restaurant employees, 
barbers, stationary engineers and firemen, and 
unclassified workers the improvement apparent 
was fractional. Contrasted with the returns in 
the miscellaneous group of trades for July 
last year when 6:3 per cent of the members 
reported were without employment, stationary 
engineers and ‘firemen registered the most 
noteworthy increase in work afforded during 
the month under review, and moderate ad- 
vances were indicated by theatre and stage 
employees. Among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers and unclassified workers, the 
employment tendency was also favourable 
though the variations were of lesser degree. 


Fishermen reported much greater activity 
during July than in June according to the 
reports compiled from 6 associations covering 
a membership of 2,853 persons. Of these 105, 
or a percentage of 3-7, were idle at the close 
of the month, compared with 27-7 per cent of 
unemployment in June. In July last year 
only 1:6 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 


Lumber workers and loggers, with 6 local 
unions reporting a total of 2,747 members at 
the end of July, indicated that 478 were 
without employment, a percentage of 17-4 
contrasted with percentages of 20-3 in June 
and 14-6 in July, 1939. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1929 to 1939 inclu- 
sive, and also the percentages of unem- 
ployment for July of each year from 1929 to 
1938 inclusive, and for each month from 
July, 1939, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for July, 1940 


logging, services and trade, in which no 
marked losses took place, recorded gains over 
the preceding month; the highest being in 
construction and maintenance and farming. 
In comparison with July a year ago, the 
only group to report reduced placement was 
farming and although this loss was fairly 
substantial, it was much more than coun- 
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teracted by increases in all remaining indus- 
tries; the most outstanding being those in 
construction and maintenance, manufacturing, 
services and transportation. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1938, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified, and 
of placements affected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. In viewing the trend 
of the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications, an upward trend 
was manifested by both curves during the 
first half of the month, while during the latter 
half, the level of vacancies remained station- 


was 1,872 as compared with a daily average 
of 1,327 during the corresponding month a 
year ago, and with 1,629 recorded daily in 
June, 1940. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 3,034, in comparison with 2,311 in July, 
1939. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1940 averaged 2,800 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
July, 1940, was 1,745, of which 1,250 were in 
regular employment and 495 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,521 during the pre- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ary and that of placements rose nearly 3 
points, with the result that each curve at the 
close of the period under review had attained 
a level several points above that recorded on 
the 3lst of July a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 61-7 
throughout the month, in contrast with ratios 
of 57-9 and 57:0 during the corresponding 
periods of 19389. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 56-1 and 58-9, as compared with 
55:8 and 55-0, respectively, during the 
corresponding month of last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during July, 1940, 


1939 





1940 


ceding month. Placements in July a year ago 
averaged 1,281 daily, consisting of 888 in 
regular and 393 in casual employment. 
During the month of July, 1940, the offices 
of the Service referred 46,800 persons to 
vacancies and affected a total of 45,352 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 32,489, of which 26,402 were 
of men and 6,087 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 12,863. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 34,919 
for men and 13,739 for women, a total of 
48.658, with applications for work numbering 
78,864, of which 58,419 were from men and 
20,445 from women. Reports for June, 1940, 
showed 39,078 positions available, 67,188 
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applications made and 36,482 placements 
effected, while in July, 1939, there were re- 
corded 33,151 vacancies, 57,754 applications 
for work and 32,002 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1930, to date :— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

NOS Upererys cuss sch ste ere 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
DOSTTE ties BRE. 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
OS mre acl a are Cul eeaees BS Mra 198,443 352,214 
TOSSA cele es Ae 170,576 181,521 352, 097 
OS date. dita dos seis. § her 2 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
OS OME rs cys Waseca oe: reokce 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
OSG eltec ctv) Sic. Sele 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LCRA ci Eee Aa 4 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
WSS ence oe ote ee 256,134 126,161 382, 295 
TO a Rn Pe 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 (7 months)....... 145, 895 81,327 227, 222 

wd 


Nova Scorta 


During July, vacancies reported to Employ- 
ment Offices in Nova Scotia called for over 
2 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 113 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 1 per cent in 
placements when compared with June and of 
nearly 107 per cent in comparison with July, 
1939. The increase in placements over July 
of last year was due to a substantial gain in 
construction and maintenance and a some- 
what smaller advance in services. Manufac- 
turing and trade also showed improvement, 
but there was a decline in logging. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 122; logging 42; farming 55; con- 
struction and maintenance 1,213; trade 44, 
and services 887, of which 714 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,265 men and 190 
women placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during July was over 14 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 32 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease of 
nearly 10 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with June, but an increase of nearly 32 
per cent in comparison with July, 1939. Place- 
ments were higher in construction and main- 
tenance, services, manufacturing and trade 
than during July of last year and accounted 
for the increase for the province as a whole. 
Under these comparisons the only decline of 
importance was in logging. Industrial divis- 
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ions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing 
64; logging 73; construction and maintenance 
609; trade 66 and services 642, of which 498 
were of household workers. During the month 
511 men and 83 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during July called 
for nearly 15 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month and nearly 75 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of over 18 per cent when com- 
pared with June and of nearly 74 per cent 
in comparison with July, 1939. All industrial 
divisions except mining, in which a small loss 
was reported, participated in the increase in 
placements over July of last year, the most 
important gains being in logging, services, 
manufacturing, transportation and construc- 
tion and maintenance. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing 1,000; 
logging 1,901; farming 295; transportation 
619; construction and maintenance 3,002 and 
services 3,748, of which 3,263 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 6,000 of men and 2,095 
of women. 

ONTARIO 


There was an increase of nearly 40 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Hmployment Offices in Ontario during July 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 77 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 88 per cent higher than 
in June and over 66 per cent more than in 
July, 1939. All industrial divisions partici- 
pated in the increase in placements over July 
of last year, the most important gains being 
in construction and maintenance, manufac- 
turing and services, with improvement of 
smaller proportions in transportation, trade 
and mining. Placements by industrial divis- 
ions included manufacturing 2,278; logging 
340; farming 2,752; mining 211; transportation 
338; construction and maintenance 9,917; 
trade 362 and services 3,958, of which 2,290 
were of household workers. There were 
12,928 men and 2,115 women placed in regular 
employment. 

MANITOBA 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during July called for | 
nearly 28 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 382 per cent 
fewer than during the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase of nearly 
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24 per cent in placements when compared with 
June, but a decrease of nearly 31 per cent 
in comparison with July, 1939. The decline 
in placements from July of last year was due 
to decreases in farming and construction and 
maintenance. Of the changes in all other 
groups, a gain in services and a loss in 
logging were the most important. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 60; logging 78; farming 1,244; con- 
struction and maintenance 746 and services 
796, of which 612 were of household workers. 
There were 1,985 men and 319 women placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during July called for nearly 
64 per cent more workers than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 7 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase in placements of nearly 
58 per cent when compared with June, but a 
decrease of over 5 per cent in comparison 
with July, 1989. Farm placements were con- 
siderably fewer than in July of last year and 
accounted for the decline for the province as 
a whole under this comparison. The reduction 
in this group was partly offset by gains in 
construction and maintenance, services and 
transportation. Placements by industrial 
divisions included farming 462; transportation 
99; construction and maintenance 414 and 
services 920, of which 527 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 887 of men and 439 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during July, were nearly 15 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and nearly 
9 per cent in excess of July, 1989. There was 
an increase also in placements of nearly 11 
per cent when compared with June and over 6 
per cent in comparison with July, 1939. The 
most important change in placements from 
July of last year, by industrial groups, was a 
gain in construction and maintenance, but 
manufacturing also showed improvement. 
These increases were partly offset by declines 
in farming and logging. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 104; 
logging 133; farming 644; construction and 
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maintenance 495 and services 630, of which 491 
were of household workers. During the 
month 1,201 men and 405 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


British CoLuMBIA 


There was an increase of nearly 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia 
during July when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and of 17 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were 10 per cent higher 
than in June and nearly 16 per cent above 
July, 1939. Placements in services, manufac- 
turing and construction and maintenance were 
considerably higher than during July of last 
year, but there was a large decrease iD 
logging. A moderate increase in transporta- 
tion was offset by a decline in farm place- 
ments.. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 372; logging 229; 
farming 221; transportation 99; construction 
and maintenance 1,407 and services 1,107, of 
which 650 were of household workers. There 
were 1,625 men and 441 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1940, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
32,489 placements in regular employment, 
19,432 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 375 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 295 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 80 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2°5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service who may 
wish to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate in Quebec 
during July were 45 in number, 9 of whom 
were bound for provincial points and 36 for 
centres outside the province. Provincially the 
movement was of bush workers, the Rouyn 
office being responsible for the despatch of 7 
to Val d’Or and the Thetford Mines office of 
2 to Chicoutimi. Of the interprovincial trans- 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
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fers 28 were of carpenters proceeding from 
Rouyn to Barrie and 8 were of bushmen con- 
veyed from Hull to Pembroke. Ontario 
offices during July granted 230 reduced rate 
certificates, all to provincial centres. The 
Port Arthur office was instrumental in the 
despatch of 79 building construction workers, 
66 bushmen, 4 mine workers, 3 cookees and 
one hotel cook to situations within the same 
zone. To the Port Arthur zone in addition, 
6 bushmen journeyed from Timmins. From 
Fort William 5 bushmen and one labourer 
and from Sudbury 4 bushmen were sent to 
employment within their respective zones. 
The North Bay zone received 56 building con- 
struction workers from Toronto and one hotel 
cook from Ottawa. The Hamilton office 
despatched two steel examiners to Ottawa, the 
Windsor office one riveter to Barrie and the 
Pembroke office one powder man to Hamilton. 
The movement of labour in Manitoba during 
July originated at Winnipeg, from which centre 
7 persons were transferred within the prov- 
ince and 41 to points outside. Provincially 
the transfers were within the Winnipeg zone 
and included 4 farm hands, 2 lumber workers 
and one bushman. The Port Arthur zone 
was the destination of all workers journeying 
outside the province among whom were 16 
bush workers, 11 ship builders, 9 mine work- 
ers, two cooks, one tool maker one store clerk 
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and one machinist. Business transacted by 
Alberta offices during July involved the issue 
of 46 reduced rate certificates, 44 provincial 
and 2 interprovincial. The latter were granted 
at Calgary to farm hands travelling to Vic- 
toria. The transfers within the province 
effected by the Edmonton office included 2 
carpenters going to Lethbridge, one carpenter 
to Medicine Hat, one farm hand to Drum- 
heller and 19 miners, 5 bushmen, 5 cooks, 4 
farm hands, 4 labourers and one cafe worker 
to situations within the territory administered 
by the Edmonton office. From Calgary 2 
farm hands were transported to employment 
within the same zone. In British Columbia: 
during July the Vancouver office was re- 
sponsible for the labour movement which 
represented the transfer of 5 workers within 
the province and one outside. Provincially 
one miner was conveyed to Kamloops and 2 
miners, one hotel porter and one store clerk 
to employment at centres in the Vancouver 
zone. The one person transferred outside the 
province was a glazier destined to Regina. 

Of the 375 workers who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced rate during July 
105 travelled over the Canadian National 
Railways, 235 over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 34 over the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and one over the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During July, 1940 


The July report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
includes returns from 162 of the 203 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 151 
reported detailed operation. The remaining 
11 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of July while 41 muni- 
cipalities had failed to report at the close of 
August 10. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of July is $10,497,006. Revised 
values for the month of June include returns 
from 190 municipalities and aggregate $9,- 
769,503. Reports were received from 50 of 


the original 58 municipalities and show a value 
of $7,874,638 for the last month. The 
corresponding revised value for June includes 
56 returns and is $7,355,671, while the June 
1939 value was $6,584,125. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the seven elapsed. months 
of the current year is $57,798,471. The value 
for the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $42,247,633, while their corresponding value 
in 1939 was $33,647,625. 

During the month of July new construction 
of all types amounted to 77-5 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 39-2. 
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TABLE 1.-VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, JULY, 1940 
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Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Edward Nova New Quebec 
Island Scotia Bruns wick 





FE 1 ESS ae ee Oe ee oe | ee | as SE eee ee eee 








AllPermitas-Total Value: Mee .. 42.1.0... ode clk 10, 497, 006 6,740 235, 183 74, 218 2,911,073 
New eoustructiony\..PUMOINON, ...., A. ode c 8, 133,025 6, 740 186, 955 32,864 2,386, 843 
Additions, alterations, repairs......................... Pa SO LGR at Toll Wall Ai Sica ells ara 48, 228 41,354 524, 230 

SROREORUIOUY fc.) Serene OURSTAGE BY) 9h on 4, 883,305 3,100 150, 138 54,518 1,269, 615 
New comstructioniones wears oye ok erie a 4,120,576 3,100 122,555 26,514 1,021,870 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............00..000000. Woon t20 |. | See, 27,583 28, 004 247, 745 

Tnstioutionall it)" 4. eee gee ee er yt Rant DUSTOOS: |e. ee 8 HSBC OLUM Yass oe eae 161, 800 
New, construction: 4 yeep erie, hak) SOL OuE Cd ty, coll 2001 829... ps Bees when tal eee Tk ew ene 120, 600 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............sceceecuece. L3G O83 iss Vee oe TOP AZO At tai Wie 41,200 

Comtmercial Wrtth 20 aimee VOR, BAR Le ee Te is 1,368, 425 3, 640 19, 225 15,900 306,575 
New constrtictionai: Paes sk OCR MOE OS Zoo wah 747,272 3, 640 14, 400 2,550 143, 750 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........06.0csececeece. CZAR LOS US, Pee 4,825 18,350 162,825 

Tne Tial. i, .oaces MAP. Sere DA he ake, eee PU. I Na ie 9 ina aN 2,400 3,800 1,111, 425 
ENG CONSUCICHION ete. sao, ake as) pean DGGE OTB UR. ORR, SEL A 3,800 1,085, 825 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............e.00.2.-... GAS), LOMAS votre eles 2 AQQ Mas cis tears aoe 25, 600 

Oiber building, (i..: same. te eee: A xarsidaye tas weartr sv TASB 880 vlc ike teldets. s 40,0100 ae A Ae 61, 658 
New construction. emeers 22.2. Se. AIS GER CICMn Oe ene ae ee DO OOO Ws. ofa eye avai 14,798 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............0..0..0... Dk, GOW) ALA whe ile Mehl Ged Le wr Ae dt 46,860 


Provinces (Con.) 


a 


Classification of Permits Saskat- British 











Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
ed ee Te ee ee tthe a sed eyreinen Maerh e| bar ee EEE 
ATP Permits—“Totaryvarie ancy... ee 4,255, 466 756,966 | 1,086,115 365, 617 805, 628 

ING Constineron ewe: cls othr deuabrce nese, eduisaicn 2,952, 293 644,715 | 1,028,040 268, 980 625, 595 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............c.ceces000-. 1,303,173 112,251 58,075 96, 687 180,033 

Be OPEC REUESL '2 «31, WN ncE MAIER. eps ie Sinha § Nhl ts he ean 2,490,326 255, 538 44,090 156, 195 459,785 
iNew CONStrUCtiMm went... ee 2,223,922 200,365 23,440 120, 025 378,785 
Additions, alterations, repairs................0.0-0-... 266, 404 55,178 20, 650 36,170 81,000 
Tupelorvional: 8 YA en error hii tenant on ie 66,991 2,698 31,000 119, 805 3,094 
New constrypizen,).. Whee AC Me SOE DGS ET OOO re a eet ea 4,000 119) 305 OM ae eae 
Additions, alterations, repairs......................... 49,071 2,698 27,000 500 3,094 
Commercial: SOR OY) Peeah 8 ude vein (hid miter ie loll 659, 914 55, 650 21,000 77,592 208, 929 
NeW CONSUEUCTION. Mek dik. A anae oA ck ae tO 374, 282 21,300 10, 600 22,150 154, 600 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............6.-2-..... 285, 632 34,350 10, 400 55, 442 54,329 

ane 

BT sia ES a 5 ty PAINE 9 OM aR TRO cs A 847,792 B20) 000 1) es ee 11,925 115, 290 
New constriction 5.c4 Att ci ih Qa, ee eT 182,750 300; 000 sls See ea, 7,400 84, 600 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........0.0.0:6....... 665, 042 207 O00" xs been e caus 4,525 30, 690 
Copa Brill dine are Shieh ie. Ae ehh. vice a ahem ey Capi 190, 443 123, 080 990, 025 100 18,530 
New COnstrigpron. 2) Men oc Me cae ke andl, OE 153, 419 123, 050 990, 000 100 7,610 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............-......... 37,024 30 Dor badew aah eee 10,920 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926=100) 


pc ee 








Average Average 
Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of Wholesale Value of Building Value of Wholesale 
Permits Issued Building Prices of Permits Issued Building Prices of 
Year Permits Building Year Permits Buildin 
Materials Materi 
Seven Seven Seven Seven Seven Seven 
July months months months July months months months 
1940...... 10,497,006 | 57,798,471 (3) (8) 
1939...... 6,584,125 | 33,647,625 84-5 Siem. || 198250 4,412,169 | 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
1988...... 6,114,843 | 32,067,412 32-9 90-2 19ST tos 11,042,609 | 69,993,717 71-8 83-3 
MOS Tae sn 5,529,295 | 33,586, 237 84-5 95-9 1930). seene 15,824,781 |101, 238,766 103-9 94-2 
1936.5... 5,029,802 | 23,352,686 24-0 84-5 1929. ae 22,702,584 |147,311,851 151-2 99-2 
LOK A ee 4,396,402 | 29,036,913 29-8 81-8 L928 oe ee 25,761,956 |127, 798,943 131-2 96-2 
OSA. 3,257,470 | 13,668,847 14-0 82-8 LOZ Rea e. 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 99-8 96-1 
rhYs K 2,180,403 | 12,496,302 12-7 76:5 1926...... 18,683,415 | 97,448,834 .100-0 100-8 





3 Data not yet available. 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JULY, 1940, 
AND IN JULY, 1939 


**N.P.I.”—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


— eel 
eee 0000 LI LO 








Value of Permits Value of Permits 
ye Issued during Issued during 
Cities re Cities —_—_— 
July, July, July, July, 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Ontarlo—Conc. 
Gharlottetowniers 2: 0:5 sun eee 6, 740 34,300 DALNIAK CHC Ons sheO SRI ee oes No report 24,490 
Nova Scotia— Sault Stes Marie..\...csscmices <1 68, 429 67,526 
Wi alifax teal a a Mae ea 82,298 121,482 SS EQAtLOTO ele scree 6 she svavetatrerarsteicls 40,427 13,935 
New Glasgow ied ie ashes ohne 8,910 6, 865 PL GLONGCOs eee ees areca Cea RIR exe os 1,049,520 942,597 
*vdney.. ccs: « ci aetee eel 114,365 51, 695 Mastiy orlosD wpe ses ese a eee. «alas No Report 96, 445 
New Brunswick— Wrellamdaniyon its wists clocaciy nett! srt 63, 105 21,940 
Hrederictonss.. os eosk osha os 8,000 10,090 PAVIA SOL: Oty cate e ois a.» ort eeee akoleaeks 578,475 171,950 
MONCTON loc sek once chee 22,705 7, 750 URI VeEPSid elec waieeblc emia deals coos 28,310 19,100 
SSning JONG eek ee ec csi sel scan viet 89,877 60, 224 Woodstock. iw. tenho e emacs ains 26,976 29, 103 
Quebec— LY OL ADWD eer: cde taes ese alels 102, 100 99, 800 
*Montreal (Maisonneuve)......... 1,035,483 | 1,524,668 Manitoba— 
*Quebec, ARTS RRS! <a A ARCAD 200 BONN ad 271,475 217, 831 WESTANGO LL ou secon sictelacchore oot ea laue ce ie 14, 730 4,880 
Shawinigan Falls................ No report 27,205 Sty Boniiace. ds aaos hoe ere olsen te SOO nto 51,340 
ROH ar broG ke abe ccc aoe eae 66, 900 81,100 TWINTIIDOS clas ccio ons a enlauetete rel aie 5) 357, 850 209,300 
PT eois-Rivieres.,/5). Assia ies 76, 755 35, 645 Saskatchewan— 
PWV aatIiOun ci tik ticiecs acetal ee 10,700 87,332 *MOORG JB Wehus s sor aewoler iiss ©: Tein 22,050 7,335 
Ontario— *Resinde di center sreewees wee Rees 327, 890 241, 235 
Bellevilles2:: eo. se Se 19,725 22, 200 *Saskatoon Pics soto n accents oe 722,575 46, 850 
*Branttordy.c iieciescsaeeae eee 16,054 18,780 Alberta— 
hatha eee eae eee 30,350 22, 600 *Caloaryieern ccs sted scl eiaesinete ess No report 77,984 
ort! William: Sok eee cee es mens 80,515 36,506 SH dmontone: dass etiee ioe sence 323, 727 160, 935 
URLE UE os Sota he carat etels teloneresieimeetets 56,905 18, 547 Pethbridgennuas. seetins cence 35,160 40,131 
Guciphs Messi sa wen micas 41,583 46, 845 Medicinetati erect codes eee 8,980 500 
* Hamil tons) sont sees aanhe cine eae 247,541 233, 260 British Columbia— 
WKingaton Gin ee eee are ee 86,408 58,389 Kamloopeecaiy seen et oe sissies ase 12,800 12,025 
iLO Nenet Al a eine No report 75,544 Nanaimos,.2 are. ae ote ade sete 13,565 19, 843 
WLONGOD ee hha ss chia niece teases 117,580 117, 860 *New Westminster.............--: 100,000 53, 925 
Niagararlalls is cae sae ene 20,550 17,038 Prince Rupert soeec veces te eee: 2,995 1,300 
Osha wasn wi. cocauuntrenius ee 121,805 49,395 *ViaANCOUVEE, sus. seine settee s - 544,540 793,785 
*O Pin WASOR cee ae ee tore 222,525 145, 795 North Vancouver.............--- 10,990 3,655 
Owen! Sound uiessutrc eeaee 9, 680 10,800 *Victoria sh... Coa tees ee 78, 803 68,439 
*Paterborougiiecscuies coe cnereie ee 18, 966 35, 163 
SPortcArthutnn wacpeenas ese me 68, 686 52,498 Total 58 Municipalities...........| 7,874,638 | 6,584,125 
“St, Catharinessecscean-ce atesteeeer 86, 845 37,405 
Ot. Thomassen cae No report 38, 895 Total 35 Municipalities...........| 6,867,848 | 5,877,817 





Jadicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
AUGUST, 1940 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

August, 1940, was reported by the Super- 

intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Harvesting of grain and threshing kept farm- 
ers busy in the Maritime Provinces; all 
crops, however, were much in need of rain, 
particularly orchards, where the apple crop 
was estimated to be only 60 per cent of that 
of last year. Fair weather enabled fishermen 
to secure a good catch of staple sea foods, 
especially cod, haddock and mackerel. Many 
men were at work in logging camps, although 
fires had done serious damage to standing 
timber and the abnormally low water in the 
Saint John River had greatly impeded the 
progress of lumber crews, who were clearing 
an estimated 13,000 cords of pulpwood from 
river banks and bars. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated six days per week, with 
the exception of one colliery, which was idle, 
while those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
five and six days. Manufacturing concerns 
continued to run full time with complete 
staffs. Canning plants were preparing to open 
and. foundries and machine shops were working 
to capacity. Work on National Defence pro- 
jects continued, also highway construction. 
Passenger and freight traffic was heavy and 
trade was steady. The demand for maids and 
charwomen also remained firm. 


There was a normal demand for farm hands 
in the Province of Quebec and logging opera- 
tions continued at an active pace, the chief 
centres of activity being Chicoutimi, Hull, 
Matane and Val d’Or. Nearly all manufac- 
turing concerns were working full time, par- 
ticularly paper mills, sash and door factories, 
metallurgical plants and iron, steel, textile and 
leather establishments. Building increased 
perceptibly from day to day as dams, hutments 
for military camps, airports and numerous large 
buildings were being constructed. New roads 
and the upkeep of those already in existence 
also provided employment for thousands of 
unskilled workers. Transportation was active 
and trade satisfactory. Hiring of experienced 
domestic help was handicapped by the fact 
that suitable applicants preferred work in 
munition factories, or other war industries, 
to that of household service. 

The farming situation had eased somewhat 
throughout Ontario, due in part to the recent 
rains, which had brought threshing and out- 
side work to a standstill and partly to the 
large number of tobacco workers released 


from employment, because of heavy damage 
to this crop through frost, many of these 
men, however, were not experienced in dairy 
farming. Storms also had done considerable 
harm to orchards, reducing some of the fruit 
yield from 40 to 80 per cent. While little 
demand existed for bushmen, many operators 
were preparing for an early start, with wages 
on the whole somewhat higher than last 
year’s and with prospects good for a con- 
siderable volume of production. Mining was 
quiet, except at Timmins, where numerous 
requests had been received for various classes 
of miners. Manufacturing remained very 
steady. Skilled workers in iron and steel, 
such as first class tool and die makers, mill- 


wrights and machinists, were greatly in de- 


mand, as well as experienced textile operators. 
Firms engaged in war orders also had in- 
creased their staffs and were exceptionally 
busy. Building construction was very active, 
especially in those centres where National 
Defence projects were under way, and alter- 
ations and repairs to private property added 
to the increased activity. Highway construc- 
tion was gradually diminishing and work in 
this line now consisted chiefly of repairs and 
maintenance. Movement of freight by lake 
and rail continued heavy and trade, both 
wholesale and retail, was good. The domestic 
situation in household service was growing 
more acute, as fewer experienced housework- 
ers were registering, the majority of applicants 
desiring factory or clerical work. Casual open- 
ings for women, however, were increasing with 
the return of householders to their homes after 
the summer vacation. 

A considerable drop in farm placements was 
evident in the Prairie Provinces as heavy 
rains had delayed threshing in some sections, 
while in others the number of combines used 
effected a reduction in harvest hands usually 
required. In Alberta, where harvesting was 
in full swing, the labour situation was well in 
hand, with all necessary help available. Logging 
was dull. Mining was very quiet in Manitoba, 
but fair in Alberta, where a few miners were 
returning to former jobs. Manufacturing re- 
mained unchanged. Building construction was 
active, although various projected buildings 
for the Department of National Defence were 
being held up for lack of material. Highway 
construction also continued. Trade was fair. 
A shortage of female help existed for house- 
hold service, both city and country, but appli- 
cations for factory work at Winnipeg had more 
than doubled in recent weeks. 
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Vacancies existed in British Columbia for 
farm help, which could not be filled, owing 
to lack of suitable applicants. Fruit picking 
had started and tomato canneries were work- 
ing overtime. There was practically no move- 
ment of Jabour to logging camps, but saw- 
mills continued to work night and day and 
were experiencing difficulty in replacing skilled 
men capable of handling planers’ edgers’ and 
experienced shippers’ jobs. Shipments of ex- 
port lumber to the eastern seaboard had 


broken previous records since March of this 
year, approximately 125,000,000 board feet of 
lumber having been sent by rail. Mining, 
both coal and placer, was moderately active. 
Fishing was very poor, a number of seiners 
and trollers at Prince Rupert having returned 
to port. Construction was progressing favour- 
ably. Shipyards and waterfronts also were 
busy. Trade was fair and the call for workers 
in the women’s division steady, although, as 
elsewhere, capable household help was scarce. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1940, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


After showing substantial reductions month 
by month since January last, the numbers of 
unemployed’ persons registered at Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain increased 
by over 60,000 between June 17 and July 15. 
The increase occurred among women, 
temporarily unemployed men and juveniles; 
there was a reduction in the number of 
men registered as wholly unemployed. The 
total registered at July 15, 1940, was over 
420,000 less than the figure for July 10, 19389. 

As compared with July 10, 1939, the number 
unemployed at July 15, 1940 in Great Britain 
was 429,158 lower. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
there was a total of 898676 persons either 
wholly unemployed (736,017) or temporarily 
stopped (162,659), an increase in the number 
of unemployed of 64,462 compared with the 
figures at June 17, 1940. 

The increase in the numbers unemployed 
since June 17 occurred mainly in coal mining, 
where there were temporary ‘stoppages in a 
few areas, and in the textile, clothing, boot 
and shoe, leather and furniture industries. 
On the other hand, there was a further reduc- 
tion in the numbers unemployed in building 
and public works contracting and in the dis- 
tributive trades. 

The number of insured persons, aged 16 and 
over, recorded as unemployed in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at July 15, 1940, repre- 
sented 5:6 per cent of the total number of in- 
sured persons, aged 16-64, at July, 1939, as 
compared with 5-2 at June 17, 1940; at July 
10, 1939, the percentage unemployed was 8:7. 
For persons within the general scheme the 
corresponding percentages, were 5-7 at July 15, 
1940, 5:3 at June 17, 1940, and 9-0 at July 
10, 1939. For persons within the agricultural 


scheme the percentages were 2-5, 2-3, and 4:0 
respectively. 
United States 


According to an official press release issued 
on August 23 by Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labour, more than 130,000 
additional workers found employment in non- 
agricultural industries between mid-June and 
mid-July. Miss Perkins stated that the July 
estimate of 35,600,000 workers in non-agricul- 
tural occupations is the maximum reached 
this year and is about one million greater than 
in the corresponding month of last year. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the employment situ- 
ation in the United States to be as follows: 

Employment on private and public build- 
ing construction continued to rise in July, 
about 75,000 more workers being employed 
than in the preceding month. Transportation 
and public utility companies added 30,000 
workers to their staffs, the major portion of 
which gain was on steam railroads. A net 
gain of 7,000 workers was reported in the 
group of mining industries and factories added 
about 5,000 workers to their pay rolls. Sea- 
sonal summer recessions in retail trade activity 
resulted in net decline of more than 75,000 
workers in wholesale and retail trade and a 
negligible loss was reported in the group of 
finance, service, and miscellaneous industries. 

The gain of 0-1 per cent or about 5,000 
workers in manufacturing industries, while not 
pronounced, was noteworthy in that factory 
employment usually declines by about 31,000 
workers from June to July. This contra- 
seasonal gain was due in large measure to 
continued expansion in the war-materials in- 
dustries. Aircraft firms took on an addi- 
tional 7,000 workers in July, shipbuilding com- 
panies, 4,700, and plants manufacturing en- 
gines, 3,100 workers. Machine tool plants 
added 1,600 workers to their forces, and firms 
manufacturing aluminum products and ex- 
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plosives took additional 
workers. 

Other manufacturing industries stimulated 
directly or indirectly by Government or war 
orders were iron and steel, with an increase of 
more than 20,000 employees; woollen and 
worsted goods, 14,500; shoes, 13,800; men’s 
clothing, 8.600; and cotton goods, 5,800. The 
approach of peak season operations in the 
canning industry was reflected in the gain of 
29,800 workers, which was less than the usual 
seasonal expansion. Larger-than-seasonal gains 
however were reported in slaughtering and 
meat packing (3,800), radios and phonographs 
(3,000) and book and job printing (2,700). 

While gains in employment were reported in 
52 of the 90 manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed, the losses in the remaining industries, 
particularly automobiles and women’s cloth- 
ing, virtually offset the employment increases. 
In most years these seasonal decreases are 
so large as to result in a net loss in manu- 
facturing employment. There were more than 
90,000 fewer workers employed in the auto- 
mobile and parts plants in July than in the 
preceding month, the carlier change-over for 
models this year resulting in a sharper decline 
than is customarily experienced. 
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The increase in factory employment was 
accompanied by a decline of 1-5 per cent or 
about $2,900,000 in weekly factory pay rolls. 
July pay rolls are normally reduced by shut- 
downs for inventory and repairs and the 
observance of the July 4 holiday. The current 
pay-roll decline however is not as great as the 
expected seasonal reduction of 3-7 per cent 
or $6,900,000. 

Employment in the private building con- 
struction industry increased 5:3 per cent from 
June to July and weekly pay-rolls rose 4:6 
per cent. The greater-than-seasonal employ- 
ment increases registered in each of the 
previous three months were continued, the 
current month’s gain being substantially larger - 
than the 1-4 per cent increase from June to 
July, 1939, and the 1-7 per cent average gain 
of the 1932-1939 period. Employment in July, 
1940, was 10-1 per cent above July, 1939, and 
pay rolls were 13-1 per cent above the level of 
a year ago. Increases in private construction 
were general throughout the country, eight 
of the nine geographic divisions reporting 
increased employment. In the Mountain 
States, employment declined slightly, follow- 
ing the marked increases in previous months. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


| Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
‘regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair: Wages Policy of the! Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council contains 
certain conditions marked “A” which are 
applicable to contracts for building and con- 
struction work, and certain other conditions 
marked “B” which apply in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of various classes 
of Government supplies and equipment. 

On December 81, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerrr for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in. which 
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the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the pro- 
vincial Minimum Wages Law require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates of 
wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the Minimum Wages Scales of the 
respective provinces, 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935”, which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
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This clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work: contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by Federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what 
is the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours, on contracts for governmental sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
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ig vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears, and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with, In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor's 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 


the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
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that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 


In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to 
the Pacific Coast). These contracts are sub- 
ject also to a working week of not more than 
forty-eight hours, provision being made that 
any necessary and authorized overtime work 
shall be paid for at a rate of not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate. 


Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council referred to in the 
introduction to this article. 


As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear here- 
under :— 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provides that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained ghall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusuic Works 


Fabrication and erection of one ten to fifty 
ton travelling electrically operated crane for 
the Dry Dock at Esquimalt, B-C. Name of 
contractors, Colby Crane and Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
June 29, 1940. Amount of contract, $168,402. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract for the erection work as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths tate ras) eee $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 50 
agi Set a aR AN Noy coh a sR Q 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 0 85 
LOC MTICI ING Sa | Aah ie Me tei ee 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection... . 1 124 
Habourers: i228... 2s 0 45 
iachinishsine .eaieue \alee 0 75 
Machinists’ helpers.. .. 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. . Tule ieihs arena ean oat 0 50 
Motor’ truck driver and, truck... ... .. .... 1 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 0 90 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)... . 

Fee E OTe ee Pe ce sad tanya ae 

Structural steel workers... .. .. 

Plationany) frenengac o..! i. cuadtaude dues 

Welders and burners on steel erection.. .. 

Webel rg girs b's Byasiara weabal 


ra 


b 


or oF Oo 
He et Or e+ OD on 
sarap hl Ne 

bo} 


or 


ey 


Construction of a new barracks building 
for the Department of National Defence at 
Comox Split, Comox, B.C. Name of. con- 
tractors, Messrs. Williams, Trerise & Williams, 
Ltd., Victoria, BC. Date of contract, July 
20, 1940. Amount of contract, $27,984. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar).. .. . Ss 
Warpenters and, joiners, .. c.f eT (prs 
RSCME DE EVISHOTS.. 04 os poe ae kel eek 0 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 


Bream.) 4. a 4. SOR 0 65 
Gas. or electric.. .. . 0 50 
TDRIVETSHAN. cet ws Ges kar 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. . 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 0 75 
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Per hour 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
Labourers.. ec 0 45 
Motor truck asivers: 4 0 45 
Motor truck driver and en cies 1 45 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. yeaa 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers. 0 45 
Roofers shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 75 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. «- -- 0 65 
\iGenrelabent: soe) Bae say tac 0 40 
Alterations and additions to Receiving 


Stores Building No. 109 at H.M.C. Dockyard, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Smith Bros. & Wilson, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 29, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $63, 700 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. se $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile ein helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. rf 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 80 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer r beeemtras 


Steam.. 70 
Gas. or Becta) 55 
Drivers.. 45 


Drivers, heres ane HEY: oe 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Elevator constructors.. . eter % 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. .. 
Engineers operating steam: 


oroooooo 
lor) 
— 


Single drum.. é 0 70 
Mouble* Arunis: 2 sgh aden 0 90 
Engineers on steel erection.. . id, avi 1 123 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. .. A ee 0 50 
Hoist SALAMA oe or elec.).. 0 60 
Labourers.. .. Kielce s releases 0 45 
Lathers ae 0 75 
Motor truck anes 5 0. 50 
Motor truck driver and ney 1 50 
Ornamental iron workers... 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. Neate ene 0 65 
Plasterers cere tice ee lee ee esti earet mere Meley shea 's 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. ere ek aoe, oe 0 50 
Plumbers oud MS taneifi tere Re ek es 0 90 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all 
men assigned to help Said he 0 50 
Rodman—reinforcing steel.. cid ees 0 55 
Roofers, felt and Bre patent composi- 
tions as Se sd 0 50 
Roofers, aieat wieialt! supe tne 0 75 
Sheet metal workers... 0 75 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons. . 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers Genesee Ave vetibentne 
mortar).. ‘ 0 50 
Structural steel workers 4 1 123 
Tile setters (asphalt)... : 0 75 
Tile setters’ avi (all men assigned io help 
tradesmen).. PUNE, (Ee eo. COMER etee f° 0 50 
Watchman... .. . een css 0 45 
Welders and Bardens. on " steel Oe ion 1 123 
Waxers and polishers (floor).. 0 50 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Development of an aerodrome at Holsom, 
Alta. Name of contractors, General Con- 


struction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, July 6, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $110, 287. 50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt pakers....4 <5 2% .6< 3608) se) om $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers, spreaders. . 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . 1a eas : 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 423 
Concrete mixer operators: 

(GAS iets t= 0 45 

Steam.. 0 65 
Drivers. 0 40 
Drivers, labiee nd ‘cone 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Labourers... 0 40 
Motor truck davon 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ae 1 40 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 4 0 50 
Road roller operators, (gas. and ee Ad 0 70 
Shovel operators (gas.).. : 1 00 
Road grader operators (horse irae 0 40 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 70 
Steam shovel engineers. . 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. . 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 45 
Watchmen... .. . 0 35 


Development of an aerodrome at Boharm, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Western Con- 
struction & Lumber Co., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Date of contract, July 5: 1940. Amount of 
contract, $25,525. A fair wages schedule was 
incinded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ ainore 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse and. Cant bs 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Labourers. . Pe th 0 40 
Motor truck abivers Lp 0 45 
Motor truck driver and He gota 4 2 1 45 
Road grader operators (horse drews). 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl, team).. 0 80 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 55 
Tractor operators.. Js 0 60 
Watchmen... .. 0 35 


Development of an aerodrome at Medicine 
Hat, Sask. Name of contractor, General Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, taly 6, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$172,960.50. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, oma Boreadern. 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . Byh big Ps 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 424 
Concrete mixer operators: 
(Cac Ah ek eR ol BS mot 0 45 
SUCHIN. ste: toe Reis Male ee nisin 0 65 
Drivers.an. 0 40 
Driver, horse id dents 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Labourers. . F PREY See ace cant 0 40 
Motor truck daverae pie. AT Arde aoe 0 40 
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Per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck.. : a 1 40 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. .. .. 0 40 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 70 
Road grader operators (gas.).. Bet Bake ed 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas. and steam).. .. 0 70 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Tractor operators.. 0 45 
Watchmen.<, success. 0 35 
Steam shovel engineers.. . Peary 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. ... 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. .. . 0 50 


Development of an aerodrome at Gananoque, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Harvey Construc- 
tion Co., Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 6, 1940. Amount of contract, $133,670.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. 5 ee ae $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.. 0 45 
Dlackenwths..?:srlae ee. : : 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers, AW0 40) |. OR. Yeu se 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators (gas.).. .. . 0 50 
Cement finishers.. .. 0 60 
BOrGVeRS. eee sy 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 55 
Driver team and wagon.. .. 0 75 
a bourerse ose bk. 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.’:..... ..... o. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .... .. .. .. 1 45 
Road grader operators (horse CERAWIL) Sots ak 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 80 
Road grader operators (gas.).. eT 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas and steam).. 0 65 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. . 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen... 2: 0 35 


Development of Mount Hope Aerodrome, 
Hamilton, Ont. Name of contractors, Hadley- 
McHaffie Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 2, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $209,647.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
epnatt TULeTa,. Meee, eee $0 60 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers, spreaders, . 0 50 
Blacksmithex! Ws) - da) cde). 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. . 0 55 
Concrete mixer operators: 
Gas: or elec... 4. 0 60 
Steam. ays 0 673 
Driveie is). sete BRR AED, 0 45 
Drivers, team and wagon.. . 0 90 
Babourtersitete eee 0 45 
Motor truck drivers,. NOMS SUR. ASE 0 50 
Motor truck drivers and truck.. .. . 1 50 


Road grader operators (horse drawn) Waren et 05 
Road grader operators (incl. team). ovr? 4 09 
Road grader operators (gas.).. .. .. .. .. 0 55 
Road roller operators (gas. and steam).. 06 
Shovel operators—gas.. .. .. .. .. 1 


Per hour 


Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. . 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 0. 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 55 
Watchmen.. .. 0 40 


Construction of a concrete apron at Airport, 
Lethbridge, Alta. Name of contractors, 
General Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, August 2, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $7,307.75. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. . $0 70 
Cement finishers.. .. . 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steamie shen! 
Gas. or elec.. . 
IDTiVele ea Ne bck 
Drivers, horse and cart.. 
Drivers, team and wagon.. .. 
Labourersisus) nee. 
Motor truck) dfiversisilr. 2.0... .... 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. A 
Road grader operators (horse drawn)... 
Road grader operators (incl. team),. 
Road grader operators Gages a) Dm aero A 
Rodmen—reinforced steel... .. .. .. ge 
Watehmen. 14) 000, 


SCoocoeoocormocacoococeaeso 
Sno PPP oR oA 
MOOK OAK DONRODS 





Hydraulic dredging of Port Dalhousie Har- 
bour, Ont. Name of contractors, National 
Sand and Materials Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 6, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $17,600. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . SAPS $0 35 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 60 
Dy giwier es. ace ct cca Aa Yk 0 35 
Driver, horse and ecart.. .. j 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. ie 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 
Babourerse ss Si levcton ee 0 35 
Machinists. . SR eer] Ghee 0 60 
Machinists’ helpers... .. ..... .. . 0 40° 
Motor truck drivers.. .. .. .. .. ha 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and trucks: -%.,.p9 0: 1 40 
Plumbers and pipefitters.. . Carns cet Saikieys 0 65 
Pipefitters (surface—temporary work) i"... &. 0 50 
Pempoanid hse... wa 0 45 
Riggers, (general): ) oso, As... Atle RS: 0 50 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. 0 40 
Road grader operators (incl. team). . 0 70 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0 45 
Tractor operators.. 0 45 
Watenmatie, cassis ated. A ig ae ee 0: 30 
Welders and Burners—acetylene or elec.. 0 60. 


Dredge and Tug Crews at current wages and working 
hours. 





Additional development of alrport at Char- 
lottetown, PEI. Name of contractors, 
Storms Contracting Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Date of contract, August 2, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $237,425.75. A ie wages : schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. : 
Asphalt tampers, amoothers qe) spreaders... 
Cement finishers... ; ; 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam.. 

Gas. or elec.. 
Drivers.. bes 5 
Driver, team antl Wagon. else les 
Drill runners. 
Labourers. . : 
Motor truck dvver™ ae 
Motor truck driver and ean 
Powdermen.. 
Road grader Aperaeore (horse cee 
Road grader operators (incl. a 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 
Road roller operators (steam or Ps lo 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 
Tractor operators.. 
Watchmen.. .. . 
Axemen.. 


cooooooeorcoooeroeo 
SCOaAanAWDnoounnoane 


Development of Aerodrome at Fingal, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Ryan Contracting Co., 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, August 
7, 1940. Amount of contract, $227,085.50. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. Agere $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, Ghosthera! Roreuders!! 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ oh ate 0 45 


Concrete mixer operators: 
Gas. or elec.. .. 
Steam.. 
Drivers.. = 
Drivers, team Me econ 
Labourers. . 
Motor truck Geceat ‘ 
Motor truck driver and tudes slants 
Road grader operators (horse drawnde: RUE. 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 
Steam shovel engineers.. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. . 
Steam shovel oilers... .. .. . 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. . 
Tractor operators.. ..... 
Watchmen. iaauieeinanins 


corceoorocooroooSse®e 
ad od OnmOo rR PRN EDS 
YPSSSSaSSSaRASASAS 


Development of an aerodrome at Carberry, 


Man. Name of contractors, Tomlinson Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 10, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $313,719. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. ; $0 524 
Asphalt tampers, amoothers, aprenderse: 0 40 
Blacksmuthse yew 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers: 0 40 
Concrete mixer operators: 
Gas. or elec.. 0 45 


Per hour 

Steam.. 0 65 
Drivers.. : 0 35 
Drivers, team aad wegon.. 0 65 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Motor truck biavdese. 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and Pe ey s 1 40 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 70 
Road grader operators (gas.).. re 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas. and oy ba 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas.. : 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. Bae 0 75 
Steamshovel. firememesae ss <. <0 « 0 60 
Steambeshovel; Oilersieiin «2 see) 21) eu 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 45 
Watchmen... .. . 0 30 


Development of aerodrome at Petrel, Man. 
Name of contractors, Tomlinson Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
mite 10, 1940. Amount of contract, $155,- 
171.95. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. PE Mak ab ik $0 524 
Asphalt tampers, sanpath ors. spreaders. 0 40 
Blacksmiths. . : 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ ances s 0 40 
Concrete mixer operators: 

Gas. tor elec.) 5 |.ars 0 45 

Steam.. 0 65 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Drivers, hear and” arou. 0 65 
Labourers .. .. 0 35 
Motor truck Mircea 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and src. dois ies 1 40 
Road grader operators (horse dravwn).. He 0 40 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. 0 70 
Road grader operators (gas.).. .. ae ih 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas. and aieniye os 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas.. i 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 45 
Watchmen.. .. 0 30 


Development of an aerodrome at Mac- 
Donald, Man. Name of contractors, Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, August 3, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $265,035.15. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. Ot $0 524 
Asphalt tampers, ion apie spreaders.. 0 40 
Blaecksmibhsits (views 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers, : ee LRPOLS SF 0 40 
Concrete mixer operators, cae or electric... 0 45 
Drivers—team and wagon.. 0 65 
Driver.. 0 35 
Motor truck vinreiie: ey 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Fricke 1 40 
Road grader operators—gas.. .. 0 30 
Road roller operators—gas. and ateamil 


.. 070 


Shovel operators—gas. . 1 00 
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Per hour 
Tractor operators... 0 45 
IW GC HANG. 9 oc) Meee ay aig ape aps Nate pals 0 30 
Steam shovel engineers... .. . Antiges 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Biremeny steam shovels. ¢4 ', 25s.) saws 0 60 
Oiler, steam shovel... .. . 0 50 
duabourers. os, oe 0 35 


Additional development at aerodrome at 
St. Eugene, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Bertrand & Frere, L’Orignal, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 10, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract $36,529. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.) vaecuken |. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 45 
SWDasshige ys wr rigete Woe SHY i | PemNmame or UT aT 0 40 
Drivers with teams and wagons.. . 0 75 
WiaDOUTETS$ 1:6 ene es 0 40 
Motor truck driversien. Jj(2. ene) coe fe 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and trucks.. .. . 1 45 


Road grader operators: 
Horse drawn.. .. . 0 4 
Including team.. . Santis apy sieianiios dohomaett 0 8 
(CES Oli CM OM RMS «of oylMeMa 4 SANTO) ta ea alte 0 5 

Tractor Operators.. .. 05 

Watchmen.. . 0 


Development of aerodrome at North Junc- 
tion, Man. Name of contractors, Manitoba 
Engineering Co., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, August 12, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $14,905. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths oe ce ote $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 40 
LOVIVCTS ete cer ee ced see te, ee 0 35 
Drivers with team and wagon... .. .. .. .. 0 65 
La bourerseemcpum caectt tact a ee Uke ime 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truck... .. . 1 40 
Motor truck driver.. AAU 2 bos ei! 8 tte 0 40 
Road grader operators, horse drawn.. .. 0 40 
Road grader operators, including team.. 0 70 
Road grader operators, gasoline.. .. . 0 50 
Tractor operators... i Aiea Ay eee 0 45 
Watchmen 51, ome tounfal suhag de cea TLCS 0 30 


Development of aerodrome at Brandon, 
Man. Name of contractors, Bond Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd. Kenora, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 13, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$29,610. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

iBigckamithon aeerueees. «5. sere $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. .. 0 40 
Drivers; «. awe kk ee 0 35 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. 0 50 
Drivers, team and wagon.. . 0 65 
Wabounrerss sta Reweneeee mc. 0 35 
Motor truck: driverss. ee te 4. 4% 0 40 
Motor-truck drivers and trucks .. 1 40 
Road grader operators: 

Horse drawn.. 0 40 

Including team.. . BA sh ee 0 70 

SFHSOUING 7 Re menrta. (s eee g eee ea. aS 0 50 
Tractor operators.. .. 5 aS ais ee) aes 0 45 
Wacchines: AS) eee. ee. Ae aedlae.ctn.. 0 30 


Development of aerodrome at Dafoe, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Dawson, Wade & Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
August 18, 1940. Amount of contract, $234,- 
042.45. <A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. EfAR Peay Baan was $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... 0 45 
Blacksmihingsesus ose) eee 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 45 
Cement finishers... .. .. 0 60 


Concrete mixer operators: 

Gas. or elec.. .. 

SUCH IGMe mney cette 
Drivers: Gag. Ir eRe Eee a 
Drivers with horse and cart.. .. . 
Drivers with team and wagon.. . 
Tea DOUTEKS# 2 ula Ose ves 
NIOtOrs eruckucriviens yin. iia (aeons 
Motor truck drivers and truck.. . 
Road grader operators: 


Si TR) 
PN eS 
RASAnoaoe 


Elorse) drawh.. ‘seo. 
in@a Veamy.. + cane. 
Gasoline... 1. . 


Shovel operators: gas.. . 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. . 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. 
Tractor operators... . 
Watchmen.. .. 


eoocorrcoso 
BCOoOaAmIoononr 
KAKocsenseoacsca 


Development of aerodrome at Whitla, Alta. 
Name of contractor, Mr. George Smith, 
Maple Creek, Sask. Date of contract, 
August 15, 1940. Amount of contract, $24,- 
855. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths ee se ee $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 424 
JOTIVErSH lnetcdf 0 40 
Drivers, horse and cart.. . 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 0 65 
A bOuUrersieGicee sla enters ss 0 40 
Motormiruck drivers. Wl. es 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. .. 1 40 
Road grader operator (horse drawn).. .. .. 0 40 
Road grader operator (incl. team).. 0 70 
Road grader operator (gas.).. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. wh ha ae 0 45 
Watchmen.. .. 0 35 
Development of aerodrome at  Burtch, 


Brantford, Ont. Name of contractors, Geo. 
W. Porter Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 19, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $34,080. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 
| BU TO SSTaWL ANG ae ee Wa ue Sy $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. . 0 45 
Dipvensite VA7R.. ates her. ee eee 0 40 
Driver. teammandt wagons: ss, .. ceil. mane 0 75 
Labourers.. ee on 0 40 
IMator truck driverscm .nte. So. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck .. 1 45 
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Per hour 

Road grader operators: 

Horse-drawn.. 0 45 

Including team.. .. . 0 80 

Gasoline... . ‘ 0 50 
Tractor operators.. . 0 50 
Watchmen.. . 0 35 


Construction of an administration building 
at the city airport, London, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Central Construction Co., Litd., 
London, Ont. Date of contract, August 19, 
1940. Amount of contract, $18,473. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick layers.. $1 00 


Brick layers’ helen Caos eared Tpicerine 


mortar).. SE ee ee oe Be 0 45 
Carpenters and a Oinene ss a Ua es Sek ge 0 75 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Papemiont Wik 


or elec.. 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse ahd tae 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 
Labourers.. . 0 40 
Lathers—metal.. 0 70 
Linoleum layers.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. niente 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and re : 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 60 
Plaster ersnarige Ss Abies, +: Maneiacemeiion =o kek 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. HERS 0 45 
Plumbers and lateam ation ko Bic AAVE Ati 0 80 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: composi- 

tion.. : Ne 0 45 
Roofers, ate. ‘ciel. 0 70 
Rodmenrarennlorcedesteels 1) asalesee ety semeemis 0 50 
NES EINeGAl WORKERS ai" 2 Pe A oh ohys cit chin ccomnetmeTS 0 70 
Watchmen.. ; eid 0 35 
Waxers and palichers.: 0 4 


Development of aerodrome at Picton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Curran & Briggs, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 19, 
1940. Amount of contract, $367,115.90. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. Ratna Pat $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, ernie spreaders.. 0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. .. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Helicuaes 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators ce 0 50 
Concrete mixer rat: (steam). . 0 65 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Drivers, horse Binal antl. 0 55 
Drivers, team and wagon. 0 75 
Labourers. . : 0 40 
Motor truck deven. 0 45 
Motor trucks and deen 1 45 
Road grader operators: 
Horsey. drawiiey un: salts (eee. es uae 0 45 
Including team.. .. .. 0 80 
Gasoline. . beds See ae 0 50 
Road operators laa ana steam).. 0 65 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 


Per hour 
Steam shovel engineer... .. .. .. «- 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oiler.. 0 50 
Tractor operators... . 0 50 
Watchmen.. . 0 35 
Development of Summerside Aerodrome, 


P.E.I. Name of contractors, Curran & Briggs 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 
19, 1940. Amount of contract, $367,115.90. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, smnoote etl Burenderss 0 40 
Blacksmiths. . : 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ ehpers™ ’ 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer eperaiene 

Steam.. nea 

Gas. or elec.. 
Drivers.. 


Driver, horse nue cant 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Labourers.. 
Motor truck driver. Uv. 
Motor truck driver and ks 
Road grader operators: 
Horse drawn.. 
Including team.. . 
Gasvsenere 
Road roller oncalbxs eas. ead, oe eA) Gs 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. 
TrAGuOriOPerabOrss st ssa. melee. 
Watchmen... 


aBaoocoe e& © 
Wi RW Dd ex W RD 
aornrcdoanc 


oroocooocoooocoao 
OPK Noo DFE De 
onmomoooowvwoeo 


Development of aerodrome at Wellington, 
PEI. Name of contractors, Morrison and 
McRae Litd., Summerside, P.E.l. Date of 
contract, July 6, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$44.965. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithse.0 sa oe $0. 55 
Blacksmiths’ hetoerses 0 40 
Drivers.. 2 0 35 
Driver, horse and care 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. . 0 60 


Labourers. . ; Se Ome Gaeureciate othe cae 0 35 
Motor truck anivern Soa: ne TR 0 40 
Motor truck driver ae thick e35 
Road grader operators: 

Horse drawn.. : 0 40 

‘Including teams.._.:. deaaan erie. etter 0 60 

(GaSOlIN Ciieee usin hak NEN oy Suey sheste Rieke 0 45 
Tractor operators.. oe 0 45 
Watchmen.) ca. « 0 30 


Additional development at aerodrome at 
Stanley, N.S. Name of contractors, Municipal 
Spraying and Contracting Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, August 21, 1940 
Amount of contract, $76,884.50. A fair wages 
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schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Drill runners.. $0 45 
Drivers.. , 0 35 
Driver, horse and ‘Gite 0 50 
Dice. team and wagon.. .. .. 0 60 
Labourers.. - 0 35 
Motor truck spe 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Eo 1 35 
Powdermen.. i 0 45 
Road grader Spanenneeees.. 0 45 
Tractor operators.. ; 0 45 
Watchinten’ nti ace. 0 30 


Development of aerodrome at Buttress, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Evans Gravel 
Surfacing Co., Litd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date 
of contract, July 4, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $140,874. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 55 
Asphalt tamper, snanoilgra. aca Br eadauid 0 45 
Blacksmiths. (9h .saeeeees 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helgesane 0 45 
Cement finishers. . Fhsts RNS WE ats oid 0 60 
Conerete mixer operators Ne: aS; OF elec.) outer 0 50 
Concrete mixer operators (steam).. .. .. .. 0 70 
Drivers. . 5%, 0 40 
Driver, horse ant retreive 0 55 
ever team and wagon. 0 75 
Labourers. . : 0 40 
Motor truck Reha 0 45 
Motor truck driver nad ah 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. A 0 55 
Road grader operators (horsedrawn).. 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team).. .. 0 80 
Road roller operators (gas. and steam).. 0 70 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. ... 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen... P 0 60 
ipa it SNOVEMBMCES toss, 61 het veined « « 0 50 
Piactor operators: omnes. . 4 eileen snad: 0 60 
Wiattcbinien’.- ys cae eee 0 35 


Development of aerodrome at Moss Bank, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Evans Crate 
Surfacing Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Amount 
of contract, $246, 661. Dae of contract, 
August 23, 1940. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, emobitiers ane Pen a 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. ; 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer eiera test 
Steam.. FB hod Boeke Een 0 70 
Gas ors elec else pee.. fee 0 50 
Drivers. . 0 40 
Driver, team ee: ceoal 0 75 
Lobourene: 4 0 40 
Motor truck dzivoam 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tok r oteae 1 45 
Road grader operators (horsedrawn).. .. .. 0 45 
Road grader operators (incl. team ae ice 0 80 
Road grader operators (gas.).. Shoe. 0 55 
Road roller operators (gas. ond gy Ca 0 70 


Per hour 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 0 50 
Tractor operators... 0 60 
Watchmen.. .. 0 35 


Development of aerodrome 
Man. Name of contractors, Manitoba En- 
gineering Co., Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, i tas 23, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$40,015. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


at Paulsen, 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Helarece 0 40 
Drivers. . 0 35 
Drivers with feaui ere wagon. 0 65 
Labourers.. é 0 35 
Motor truck deve. Bis 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and ern alee 1 40 
Horsedrawn road grader operator.. 0 40 
Road grader operator, including team.,, 0 70 
Road grader operator—gasoline.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 45 
Watchmen.. .. . 0 30 





(2) Dredging Work 


Nore—tThe labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair 
Wages Clause providing for the observance 
of current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour, and also empower 
the Minister of Labour to deal with any dis- 
pute which may arise thereon. 


NationaL Harsours Boarp 


Dredging by hydraulic equipment at Cour- 
tenay Buy, Saint John Harbour, N.B. Name 
of contractors, J. P. Porter ps Sons, Ltd., 
Montreal. Date of contract, July 22, 1940. 
Amount of contract, approximately $84, 000. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
ples, Interior Fittings Etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 


article. 
DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Works 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Merritt, 
B.C. Name of contractors, B.C. Hardwood 
Floor Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, May 20, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$776. 
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Post OFrFriceE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal Dating Stamps, Type 
Cancellers etc.. .. « Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Barrington Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Barrymore Cloth Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
..J. Spencer Turner Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
ws ee ee ee Hugh Carson Co., Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Shorey beteelealh LE es SS a 
Mail Bagging... .. .- «- 
Satchels... sy. 


Stamping Machine Parts, 
NHN eon Or gg, hig Male nye COREG A VOTES Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 


Mail Bag Fittings.. .. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Contractor 


.. United-Carr Fastener Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

.. Eastern Steel Products, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Nature of Contract 
Mail Bag Fittings.. .. 


Rural Mail Boxes.. .. 





Roya, CanapiaN Mountep Potice 


.. «- Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Brown Drill Field Trousers. S. S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Hield Bros., Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont. 
.. «ee ee Montreal Suspenders & 
Umbrellas Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Mechanics’ Overalls... .. .. S. S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Brown Serge Cloth.. 


Gymnasium Shoes.. .. 


Blue Serge Cloth.. .. .. 


PDIACESs itech Ge se 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the LABOUR 
Gazerre from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are In most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


Port ArtHuUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
Twin Ciry Master Bakers’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LocaL 
284 (BAKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March l, 
1940 to February 28, 1941. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
Gazerre, April, 1939, page 431, with these 
exceptions: 

Female cake-wrappers, cake finishers and sales- 
girls are not included. 

Hours are reduced from 54 to 52 per week, 
with the weekly wage rates unchanged. 

Vacation: after one year’s employment em- 
ployees to be entitled to 52 hours off per 
annum or one week’s vacation with pay at the 
option of the employer. 


Porr ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
Twin Crry Master Bakers’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNIoN, LocaL 
284 (Bakery SALESMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1940 to February 28, 1941. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 847, with these 
exceptions: 

Wages: bread salesmen to be paid $15 per 
week and 74 per cent commission on retail sales 
and 34 per cent commission on wholesale sales, 
except. where route is 80 per cent or more 
wholesale, when wages will be $15 and 54 per 
cent commission on all sales; a minimum of $20 
per week for all salesmen. The rates for cake 
drivers are unchanged. 

Vacation: after one year’s employment, sales- 
men to be entitled to 12 half days off or one 
full week with pay at the option of the employer. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between the 
parties will be referred to arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED 
Brewery, Fiour, Cereal AND Sort Drink 
Workers of America, Locat 304 (BREWERY 
WorKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1940 
to April 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazette, November, 1938, page 1291, with these 
exceptions: 

Wages per week: coopers $31.68; truck drivers 
$27.50; fermenting room and cold storage, brew 
house, wash house, bottlers operating machines, 
shippers and receivers $27.28; watchmen $27; 
other bottlers $25.30; truck drivers’ helpers 
$25. (These are increases of $1.50 to $1.80 
per week.) 

Vacation: in the previous agreement, only 
drivers and helpers, shippers and receivers and 
men in the retail department handling goods 
were entitled to a vacation (two weeks for those 
with one year’s employment); now all other 
employees, with one year’s employment to 
receive one week’s vacation with pay. 
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Winnirec, Manitopa—A MANvuFACTURER OF 
MAL? AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Unitep Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND Sort 
Drink Workers or America, Loca 105 
(Matt Workers). 


Agreement which was to be in effect from 
April 1, 1939 to March 31, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice, remains in 
effect for the year 1940 to 1941. 

“avd union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half. In case of any 
work on one of the four specified holidays, 
another day off with pay to be granted. 

Minimum weekly wage rate: $26.40 for regu- 
lar employees. Casual labour to be paid 45 
cents per hour. A bonus of $1 per week for 
each week of six consecutive days worked, is to 
be paid twice yearly. 

Vacation: after one year’s employment, one 
week’s vacation with pay. 

Should a vacancy occur on regular staff, 
preference to be given to the senior qualified 
employee. 

Disputes are to be settled by arbitration. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN BREWERIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED 
Brewery, Fitour, CereaL anp Sorr Drinx 
Workers or America, LocaL 318 (BREWERY 
WorKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1939 to September 30, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, April, 1938, page 449, with these 
exceptions: 

Minimum monthly wage rates: first fer- 
menting cellar man $120, operating engineers 
$125, bottle shop maintenance men $110, truck 
drivers $100, night watchmen $90. Minimum 
hourly wage rates; tight barrel coopers 60 
cents; brewhouse, cellar and washhouse men, 
employed two years and over 60 cents; all bottle 
shop men employed two years and over 574 
cents; men employed more than one year 50 
cents; men employed less than one year 45 
cents; swing engineers 55 cents; machine shop 
men 55 cents. Men employed more than one 
year to receive a minimum wage of $10 per 
week when employable. Present higher wages 
of any employee not to be reduced. 

Vacation: as under the previous agreement, 
all men employed two years and over receive 
two weeks’ vacation each year, one week with 
pay and one week without pay. It is now 
further provided that all men on monthly wages 
to receive two weeks’ vacation with pay each 
year. 


Victoria, B.C—A Certain BREWERY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLour, CerEAL AND Sorr Drink Workers 
or America, LocaL 280 (BREWERY 
WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1940.to December 31, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 


GAZETTE, November, 1938, page 1292, with these 
exceptions: 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays (except for engineers and 
firemen) double time. 


Minimum weekly wage rate for a 44 hour 
week: brewhouse, cellar and washhouse em- 
ployees $33.07; coopers $33.07; bottlers, machine 
operators and packers $32.55; extra and permit 
card help $29.40; truck drivers $33.07; drivers’ 
helpers $32.02. Minimum weekly wages for a 
48 hour week: second and third engineers 
$37.27; first and second firemen $34.65; third 
and fourth firemen (without papers) $32.02. 

One apprentice may be employed in the brew- 
ing department, apprenticeship to be for two 
years, and an apprentice to be paid $22.05 per 
44 hour week during first year and $24.15 during 
second year. 


Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Animal Products 


Winnirec, Manrropa—CrrraIn  ABATTOIRS 
AND Cotp Storage PLANTS AND ‘THEIR 
EMPLOYEES (Mrempers ofr ButTcHERS AND 
Meat Packers FreprraL Union No. 97). 


Agreements to be in effect from October 1D; 
1939 to October 15, 1940. 

These agreements are similar to those pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1939, page 725, with these 
exceptions: 


There are now seven instead of six holidays, 
for work on which double time is payable, 

The minimum wage rate remains at 35 cents 
per hour, but negotiations may be opened up 
ie any time in regard to wages, during war 
ime. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Mis- 
cellaneous Animal Products 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CrERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
oF LeaTHER Goops (Hanppacs, Etc.) anp 
THE INTERNATIONAL Lapres’ HAanppaa, 
PockreTBook AND Noveuty Workers’ 
‘Union, Loca 8 (LEATHER Workers). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 5, 
1940 to July 1, 1942. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 849, with these 
exceptions: 


Overtime, including work on seven specified 
holidays, time and one quarter. Overtime is 
permitted at all reasonable times during the 
year; but, except in case of emergency when 
consent of both parties is given, no overtime 
permitted “until all help in the trade is em- 
ployed.” 


The minimum wage scale is the same except 
that the rate for all cutters is $27 per week 
except those employed exclusively on linings 
for whom the rate is $19.50. It is, however, 
provided that all workers employed by the 
firms receive a 74 per cent increase on their 
wages prevailing at time the agreement was 
made. It is further provided that should the 
cost of living index show a substantial increase 
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or decrease, either rarty may re-open the ques- 
tion of the wage scale for revision, on 15 
days notice. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Monrreat, P.Q—THe Montreal Dress 
MANUFACTURERS GUILD AND OTHER MANU- 
FACTURERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES 
Garment Workers’ Union, Locau 205 
(Currers) AND LocaL 262 (DRESSMAKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 
1940 to April 1, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

The agreement applies to the manufacture of 
ladies’, misses’ and children’s dresses, ensembles, 
uniforms, beach wear, sportswear, blouses, odd 
and separate skirts, smocks, housecoats, dressing 
gowns, etc., of any material, but excluding: 
cloaks and suits, knitted garments where the 
fabrics and finished products are made in the 
same establishment, hosiery, lingerie, etc. 

Only union members to be employed. Each 
shop to elect a chairman and a price com- 
mittee for the settlement with the employers of 
prices for piece-work and other questions. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, or 9 per 
day Mondays to Thursdays, 8 on Fridays, no 
work on Saturdays, in either case a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: not more than two hours overtime 
permitted in any day, nor more than 8 hours 
overtime in any week which may only be 
worked during the first four working days of 
the week. The first four hours of such over- 
time may be paid at regular rates of pay and 
all er overtime to be paid at time and one 
half. 

It is optional for an employer to conduct his 
factory or any department of it on a weekly 
rate basis or on a piece-work basis, provided 
the minimum scale of wages is paid. An em- 
ployer may not, however, have any one depart- 
ment on both weekly and piece-work basis. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: skilled cutters 
732 cents ($32.50 per week), semi-skilled 
cutters 534 cents ($23.50 per week), operators 
364 cents, drapers 34 cents, sample makers 363 
cents, finishers 284 cents, pressers (male) 543 
cents, pressers (female) 364 cents, assistant 
pressers 25 cents, examiners 273 cents, general 
hands 25 cents. It isiagreed that these minimum 
rates be increased and that all employees in 
the above crafts receive increases of 5 per 
cent from June 3, 1940 and an additional 5 per 
cent increase (a total increase of 10 per cent) 
is to be made upon extension of this agree- 
ment under the Collective Agreements Act. 


In slack times the available work to be 
divided as equally as possible amongst all the 
employees thereof. 

Apprentices: Any shop employing seven or 
more skilled and semi-skilled cutters may have 
one apprentice; apprentice cutters to serve three 
years and be paid from $7 per week during first 
six months to $20 after 24 years. In all other 
crafts, the number of apprentices may not 
exceed 15 per cent of the employees in a shop, 
such apprentices to work two years and to be 
paid from $7 per week during first six months 
to $11 during fourth six months. 

Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


BEAUPRE, QuEBEC—StTr, ANNE Paper Com- 
PANY Lip. (Asiris1 CoMPANY) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers, Local 253 AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PuLP SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitt Workers, Locau 188. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the above unions as 
the sole agencies representing the employees 
for the purpose of collective bargaining and will 
co-operate to assist in obtaining and retaining 
members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48 
hour week. 

Overtime: all work between midnight Satur- 
day and midnight Sunday and for the shutdown 
periods for four holidays to be paid at time and 
one half; overtime for day workers and for 
tour workers required to work at other than 
tour work to be paid at time and one half. 

Vacation: employees with at least one year’s 
service to receive one week’s vacation with pay 
if mill has operated 75 per cent of time or 
over, three days if mill has operated from 50 
to 75 per cent of time and no vacation if mill 
has operated less than 50 per cent in previous 
year. 

An apprentice system to be in effect in the 
mechanical trades, apprenticeship to be for 
four years, with wage rates varying from 35 
per cent of journeymen’s rate in first year to 
85 per cent during fourth year. 

Any grievances which cannot be_ settled 
between the manager and the men will be re- 
ferred to the General Manager of the Com- 
pany and the president of the International 
Union concerned or their representatives, and 
if they cannot agree it will be referred to 
arbitration, each party to select one party and 
the two thus selected to choose a third party, or 
if they cannot agree on a third party the 
Minister of Labour wil be asked to appoint him. 
The decision of this Board to be final and 
binding. 

Hourly wages rates for a few of the classes — 
of labour from the wage schedule: wood room 
—foremen 73 cents, crane runner 68 cents, 
transfer points 46 cents, all others 46 cents; 
groundwood mill—stone sharpeners 81 cents, 
stock runners 63 cents, grindermen and screen 
operators 55 cents, magazine loaders 46 cents; 
sulphite mill—cooks and acid makers 93 cents, 
cook’s helpers 63 cents, blow pits 51 cents, 


sulphur and limestone handling 46 cents; 
paper machine room—boss machine tenders 
$1.77, machine tenders $1.57, back tenders 


$1.41; third hands $1.08, fourth hands 70 cents, 
fifth hands 63 cents, sixth hands 52 cents, 
clothing man $1.01, rewinderman 70 cents, 
swipers or spare gang 51 cents, beatermen 50 
cents; finishing and shipping—foremen 61 and 
55 cents, electric truckers 55 cents, coreman 53 
cents, others 46 to 52 cents; electrical depart- 
ment—shift electricians and armature winder- 
man 78 cents, electricians 73 cents, helpers 60 
cents, substation operators and assistant shift 
electricians 68 cents; steam plant—tour en- 
gineer 81 cents, firemen 66 cents, coal hoist- 
men 58 cents, others 49 to 54 cents; yard 
labourers 46 cents; mechanical crew—mill- 
wrights 61 to 78 cents, carpenters 68 cents, 
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painter 69 cents, machinists 78 cents, pipefitters 
73 cents, oilers 53 to 61 cents; watchmen 46 
cents, special guards 41 cents; control—stock 
testers 46 cents; paper inspector 58 cents. 


QuEBEC, P.Q—ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP AND 
Parer Mitus LIMirep AND THE QUEBEC 
ProvinciaL CouNcim oF Parser Mr 
UNIONS, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or Paper Makers (Locan 250) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PuLP, SuL- 
PHITE AND Pappr Mitt Workers, Locan 
137; 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940, 
to May 1, 1941, and therafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the unions as the 
sole bargaining agencies representing the em- 
ployees and will co-operate with the unions in 
assisting in obtaining and retaining members. 
New employees to become members of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day for both day and tour 
workers. The normal operation of pulp and 
paper mills to be six per week, with 24 hours 
shutdown from midnight Saturday to midnight 
Sunday. 

Overtime: time and one half for all overtime 
for day workers and for all work of both day 
and tour workers on Sundays and four holidays. 

Vacation: all permanent employees and all 
new employes after one year’s service to be 
given one week’s vacation with pay. 

Seniority to be considered in laying off men 
and re-employing them. 

A committee of representatives of the two 
unions to handle grievances with the Company 
officials. If they are unable to settle a dis- 
pute, it will be referred to the general manager 
of the company and the president of the inter- 
national union concerned, and later if necessary 
to arbitration. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classes of workers: control—paper testers 60 
cents, pulp testers 52 cents; stores—issue clerks 
57 cents, electre truck operator and general 
helper 49 cents, motor truck operator $37.62 
per week; mixing room—meter men 52 cents, 
beater men and wet machine operators 49 
cents; steam plant—heating and ventilating 72 
cents, electric boiler operators 62 cents, boiler 
room helpers 57 cents, ash handlers and acid- 
men 47 cents; sulphite—cooks 97 cents, stock 
runners 70 cents, blow pit men 55 cents, chipper- 
men 49 cents, chip screenman 47 cents, wood 
handlers 45 cents, wet machine operators 49 
cents; groundwood—stone sharpener 59 cents, 
screenmen 57 cents, grindermen 52 cents, wood 
cleaners 47 cents; wood handling—handy men 
49 cents, other classes 45 cents; finishing and 


shipping—paper inspectors 62 cents, finishers 
and checkers 52 cents, coremen 49 cents; elec- 
trical—shift electricians -89 cents, windermen 
77 cents, electrician 71 cents, motormen 62 
cents; yard—hoist operators 71 cents, locomo- 
tive engineer 70 cents, brakeman 57 cents, 
labourers 45 cents; paper machines—machine 
tenders $1.62, back tenders $1.45, third hands 
$1.10, fourth hands 72 cents, fifth hands 68 cents, 
sixth hands 52 cents, rewindermen 72 cents, 
head clothing man $69.39 per week, assistant 
clothing men 52 cents, cleaners 51 cents; sul- 
phite cutting machine department—cutter 
operators 60 cents, scale and press operators 49 
cents, others 47 cents; mechanical—pump mill- 
wright 93 cents, patternmaker 93 cents, sul- 
phite millwright and paper mill millwrights 
83 cents, roll grinder 79 cents, first class ma- 
chinists 75 and 77 cents, bricklayer mason 75 
cents, welder 72 cents, pipe-fitters 65, 70 and 72 
cents, carpenters 62 and 65 cents; painter 49 
to 57 cents. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article :— 

Bakers, Montreal (amendment). 

Fur Manufacturing (wholesale), Montreal. 

Fur Manufacturing (retail), Montreal. 

Shoe Manufacturing, Province of Quebec 

(amendment). 
Working Glove Manufacturing, Province of 
Quebec. 

Longshoremen (ocean navigation), Quebec 

Longshoremen, Sorel. 

Checkers and Coopers (ocean navigation), 

Montreal. 

Municipal Employees, St. Joseph d’Alma. 

Barbers, Chicoutimi (amendment). 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedule has recently been 
made binding by Order in Council and is 
summarized in a special article below: 

Nova Scotia 

Plasterers, Halifax. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Taxi drivers, North Battleford (correction). 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Agreements Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 

the Lasour Gazerrn, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces ithe Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 


effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreements Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
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have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation throughout the pro- 
vince or within the district determined in the 
agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and afiter the required 
notice has been published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. A joint committee must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister may 
add to such committee representatives nomin- 
ated by employers and employees not parties 
to the agreement. The committee is to make 
its own by-laws and when ithese are approved 
by Order in Council and noted in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, the committee is constituted 
a corporation. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers 
within the scope of the agreement and such 
bylaws must be approved by Order in Council 
and published in tthe Quebec Official Gazette. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 1934, to 
July, 1937. Proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Wages Act were noted in the issues from July, 
1937, to April, 1938. Proceedings under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act are noted 
in the issues from May, 1938, to July, 1940. 
Proceedings under the Collective Agreements 
Act are noted in the issues beginning August 
1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of seven new agreements and tthe 
amendment of four other agreements, all of 
which are noted blow. Requests for the 
extension of new agreements were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, as follows: an 
agreement affecting longshoremen (ocean 
navigation) in the issue of August 3; agree- 
ments affecting elevator constructors, one for 
western Quebec province and the other eastern 


Quebec province, in the issue of August 17; 
an agreement affecting longshoremen (ship- 
liners for ships in ocean navigation) at 
Montreal and one affecting retail stores and 
hotels at Magog in the issue of August 24. 
Requests for the amendment of certain agree- 
ments were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, as follows: building trades at 
Montreal and barbers and hairdressers at St. 
Hyacinthe in the issue of August 3, municipal 
employees (outside services) at Quebec, 
garage and service station employees at 
Quebec, and bakers at Granby, in the issue 
of August 10; barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi, men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
in the province of Quebec, the cloak and suit 
industry, province of Quebec, in the issue of 
August 17; fur manufacturing (wholesale) at 
Montreal, and building trades at Montreal in 
the issue of August 24; barbers and hair- 
dressers at Sherbrooke, in the issue of August 
31. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, MontreaL—An Order in Council, 
approved August 27, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 31, amends 
the previous Order in Council (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, page 1064) by adding a number 
of bakery firms to the parties to the agree- 
ment. 


Fur MANvuFACTURING (WHOLESALE), Mont- 
REAL.—An Order in Council, approved August 
3, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 8, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between the Montreal 
Furriers Association, the Fur Trimmers Pro- 
tective Association and the International Fur 
Workers’ Union, locals 66 and 67. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
August 3, 1940 to April 30, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

It applies to all wholesalers and also to those 
retailers and those doing both wholesale and 
retail business who have signed the agreement. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and within 50 miles of it, 
zone I comprising the Island of Montreal and 
within 10 miles of it and zone II the territory 
within a radius of 40 miles of zone I. 

Hours: 40 per week—for the manufacturers, 
8 per day, a 5 day week, for the retailers 7 
per day, 5 on Saturdays. From September to 
December inclusive 4 hours per week extra 
may be worked at regular rates; for trimmers 
the months during which these 4 hours per week 
extra may be worked are June to September 
inclusive. _ 

Overtime: time and one-half. Overtime is per- 
mitted only during the months July to Decem- 
ber inclusive (trimmers from June to December 
inclusive) and shall not exceed 20 weeks in 
any one establishment nor extend after 9 p.m. 

Holidays: employees to be entitled to be 
paid for seven specified holidays. If they work 
on any of these days they shall be paid time 
and one half in addition to the regular day’s 
pay. 
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Employees classified as “first class” are those 
working on the more expensive furs such as 
mink, seal, squirrel, beaver, martens, etc. Em- 
ployees classified as “‘second class” are those 
working on the less expensive furs. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutter (lst 
class) $40, cutter (2nd class) $32.50, operators 
(male, Ist class) $32.50, operators (male, 2nd 
class) $24, operators (female, Ist class) $23.50, 
operators (female, 2nd class) $18, finishers 
(female, lst class) $21.50, finishers (female, 2nd 
class) $17, apprentice cutters $24, blockers and 
trimmers (lst class) $24, blockers (2nd class) 
$16, trimmers (2nd class) $17, male finishers 
(1st class) $28, male finishers (2nd class) $24. 
(These are increases of approximately 10 per 
cent over the previous minimum rates.) It is 
provided that employees receiving over the 
minimum rates should also benefit by the in- 
creases in wages. 

Apprentices (male and female) to serve two 
years and to 
first six months to $11 during fourth six months 
and $12.50 thereafter. Male apprentices are 
limited to one to a factory with less than 15 em- 
ployees and two in factories with more than 15 
employees. The manufacturers may employ as 
many female apprentices as required but such 
apprentices may only be between 16 and 20 
years of age inclusive. 

q It is prohibited for employees to take work 
ome. 


Fur MANvuFAcCTURING (RETAIL), MONTREAL. 
—An Order in Council, approved August 3, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 38, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between “La Section de la Fourrure 
de l’Association des Marchands détaillants du 
Canada” (the fur section of the association 
of retail merchants of Canada) and “L’Union 
nationale du Vétement section de la fourrure” 
(the national clothing union, fur section). 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
August 3, 1940 to May 1, 1942, and thereafter 
for a further two years if no notice of change 
given by either party. It applies to all retail 
merchants in the fur trade. It does not apply 
to the fur trimming and dyeing industry. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and within 50 miles of it. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 40 hour week on the 
Island of Montreal, a 48 hour week outside the 
Island of Montreal. From September to Decem- 
ber, inclusive, however, a 48 hour week allowed 
throughout the jurisdiction. 

Overtime: all overtime and also all work 
after 6 p.m. to be paid at time and one half. 
Overtime may only be worked from September 
to December inclusive and shall not exceed 20 
hours per week nor continue after 10 p.m. 

Holidays: employees to be paid for seven 
specified holidays. If they work on any of 
these days, payment to be at time and one half 
in addition to the regular wage for such day. 

For each operation, the number of employees 
of Class A to represent at least half of the 
total number of employees for such operation. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for Island of 
Montreal and towns of 25,000 or over, outside 
the Island: qualified cutter—class A $40, class 
B $34; operators (male)—class A $30, class 
B $24; finishers (male)—class A $28, class B 
$22; blockers—class $24, class B_ $16; 
operators (female)—class A $24, class B $18; 
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finishers (female)—class A $22, class B $18. 
(These rates are 5 cents per hour higher than 
in the previous agreement except for male 
operators and male finishers whose rates are 
unchanged.) Minimum wage rates outside the 
Island of Montreal for towns of less than 25,000 
may be 25 per cent less than the above rates. 
Any branch of an establishment operating within 
the Island of Montreal does not benefit by this 
25 per cent reduction. 

Minimum wage rates for apprentices through- 
out the territorial jurisdiction: apprentices 
(male or female) from $7 per week during 
first six months to $14 during fifth six months; 
apprentices (cutters or trimmers) from $23 
during first six months to $28 during sixth six 
months. 

Apprentices are limited, as follows: any em- 
ployer may have two apprentices; those with 
five employees, three apprentices; those with 
ten employees, four apprentices; those with 15 
employees, five apprentices, those with 25 em- 
ployees, six apprentices. 


SHor MANuFAcTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
oF QuEBEc—An Order in Council, approved 
August 27, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 31, extends the terms 
of this agreement (Lasour Gazette, October, 
1937, page 1156, March, 1938, page 335, June, 
page 691, December, page 1423, July, 1939, 
page 728 and October, 1939, page 1065) until 
November 4, 1940. 


WORKING GLOVE OPERATORS AND BLOCKERS, 
PROVINCE OF QuEBEc—An Order in Council, 
approved August 27, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 31, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain glove manufacturers and La 
Fédération nationale des gantiers du Canada 
(the national federation of glove makers of 
Canada). 


The Order in Council applies throughout the 
province of Quebec, from September 1, 1940 
to December 31, 1941. 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour 
week. 

Overtime only with permit from the joint 
committee, and is to be paid at regular rates. 

Home work is prohibited. Employers shall 
not charge needles to operators. 

A scale of piece rates is included in the 
agreement, the wages for the period of this 
agreement to be 10 per cent above these rates. 
In cities and towns with a population of less 
than 15,000 a reduction of 10 per cent may be 
made. 

One apprentice allowed to each ten operators 
or fraction thereof, apprentices to serve one 
year, and to be paid $7 plus 10 per cent during 
first six months and $9 plus 10 per cent during 
second six months. 


Transportation and Public Uti‘ities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (OcEAN NAVIGATION), QUE- 
Bec, P.Q—An Order in Council, approved 
August 8, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 17, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain steam- 
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ship companies and the Quebec Ship Labour- 
ers’ Benevolent Society. 


The Order in Council applies to longshoremen 
employed in loading and unloading ocean going 
vessels in the port of Quebec, and is to be 
in effect from August 18, 1940 to December 31, 
1940, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Wages for longshoremen: the basic rates of 
the previous agreement are unchanged, but a 
war bonus of 7 cents per hour is added, this 
war bonus under changing war conditions being 
subject to revision on 60 days’ notice. Accord- 
ingly the longshoremen receive: 77 cents per 
hour for work between 7 a.m. and 12 noon and 
between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m.; for work between 
5 pm. and 7 a.m., time and one half; double 
time for work during meal hours and on Sun- 
days. 


LLONGSHOREMEN AND CHECKERS AND COOPERS 
(OczAN AND INLAND NAVIGATION) SorREL.— 
An Order in Council, approved August 27, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 31, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain stevedoring firms 
and Le Syndicat Catholique et National des 
Débardeurs de Sorel, Inc. (the national 


Catholic union of longshoremen of Sorel, 
Inc.). 


The Order in Council applies to the loading 
and unloading of all ships (including the 
handling of grain) engaged in ocean, inland 
and coastal navigation, and is to be in effect 
from August 27, 1940 to January 31, 1941, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

Wages per hour: for loading grain, 60 cents 
between 7 am. and 6 pm., 70 cents between 
7 pm. and midnight, 80 cents between mid- 
night and 6 a.m. (increases of 10 cents per hour 
over the previous rates); for unloading grain, 
the wage rates for the corresponding hours are 
50, 53 and 60 cents per hour (increases of 5 
cents per hour over the previous rates); for 
handling dynamite, 70 cents per hour; for all 
other explosives 60 cents; for general cargo 55 
cents (an increase of 5 cents per hour); for 
loading and unloading railway cars, 45 cents. 
Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

For work during meal hours and thereafter 
until relieved and for all work on Sundays and 
five specified holidays, time and one half. 

Provision is made for the number of men in 
gangs and also for payment for waiting time. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to arbitration. 


CHECKERS AND Coopers (OckEAN NAVIGATION), 
MontreaL—aAn Order in Council, approved 
August 27, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 31, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain steam- 
ship companies and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, Locals 233 
and 566. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 27, 
1940 to December 31, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The Order in Council applies to all steam- 
ship checkers and coopers on ocean going vessels 
of the harbour of Montreal. 


Wages per hour: in addition to the basic rate, 
a war bonus of 6 cents per hour is to be paid 
subject to revision on 60 days’ notice. Accord- 
ingly, the wage rates are: for work between 
7 am. or 9 a.m. to 12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 
6 p.m. checkers 70 cents, coopers 69 cents; for 
work between 7 p.m. and ll p.m. and from mid- 
night to 5 a.m., checkers 80 cents, coopers 79 
cents. Checkers when employed temporarily as 
head checkers or in doing office work, stowage 
or employed as warehousemen to be paid 5 
cents per hour extra. 


Double time for work during meal hours and 
for all work om Sundays and three specified 
holidays. 


Service: Public Administration 


Civic Empioyrss, St. JosepH D’AtMA—An 
Order in Council, approved August 27, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 31, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between La Corporation municipale 
de la ville de Saint Joseph d’Alma (the 
municipal corporation of the town of St. 
Joseph d’Alma) and Le Syndicat national 
catholique interprofessionnel de St. Joseph 
d’Alma (the national Catholic interprofessional 
union of St. Joseph d’Alma). 


The Order in Council applies to salaried em- 
ployees, and is to be in effect from August 31, 
1940 to December 31, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours may not exceed an average of 10 hours 
per day in any one month; police officers to 
work 84 hours per week, those in charge of 
pumps 56 hours. 

Overtime: hourly paid employees required to 
work after regular hours to be paid at regular 
hourly rates for such work. 

Minimum wage rates: waterworks department 
—foreman $120 per month, assistant 44 cents 
per hour; pumps department—watchmen $84 
per month; rubbish department—team driver 
$5 per day, one horse driver $4; police and fire 
department (6 men)—chief $125 per month, 
deputy chief $110; officers $75 to $105; works 
foremen $125; electrical department—chief 
electrician $115 per month, second electrician 
40 cents per hour, meter reader $75 per month. 

Vacation: after one year’s service, employees 
paid by the month or week to be given one 
week’s vacation with pay annually; hourly paid 
employees an annual vacation of one day for 
each year of service. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CHICOUTIMI.— 
An Order in Council, approved August 27, and 
published in th Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 31, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (LABour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1156 and June, 1939, page 
630) by extending the terms of the agreement 
to November 4, 1940. 


Hairpressers, Montrean—An Order in 
Council, approved August 27, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 31, 
amends the previous Orders in Council (LaBour 
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GazettE, August, 1939, page 862, March, 1940, 
page 284, June, page 610 and August, 1940, 
page 869) by extending the period of the 
agreement from September 1, 1940, to February 
28, 1941. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 17: 


Building trades, Quebec. 
Building trades, Montreal. 
Police Department, Quebec. 
Fire Department, Quebec. 
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Municipal Employees (outside services), 
Quebec, 

Municipal Employees (permanent), Quebec. 

Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 17 and 31, that 
authorization was given by Orders in Council 
for the joint committees to levy assessments 
on employers and employees, parties to the 
following agreements: 

Building trades, Joliette (amendment). 

Building trades, Montreal. 

Barbers, Montreal. 

Retail trade, Coaticook. 

Shoe Manufacturing, Province of Quebec. 

Fur Manufacturing, Quebec. 

Building trades, St. Hyacinthe. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 


Nits five provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan and New Bruns- 
wick—legislation provides that, following a 
petition from representatives of employers or 
employees in any industry, the provincial 
Minister charged with the administration of 
the Act may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference of 
representatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investi- 
gating and considering the conditions of labour 
in the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. 
A schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zone designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist In carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in 
Ontario under the Industry and Labour Board, 


Nova 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLASTERERS, HALIFAX AND DarrmoutTH—An 
Order in Council, dated August 6, and pub- 
lished in The Royal Gazette, August 7, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for the plastering and cement finishing 
industry in the city of Halifax and the town 


assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta, under the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions; in Nova Scotia under the Minister of 
Labour; in Saskatchewan under the Com- 
missioner of Labour and Public Welfare; in 
New Brunswick under the Minister of Health 
and Labour. Reviews of these Acts and 
amendments have been published in the 
Lasour GazerTp, as follows: Ontario, in the 
issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1939, 
page 581; New Brunswick, in the issue of 
October, 1939, page 996. Similar legislation 
is in effect in Part II of the Fair Wages Act 
of Manitoba for certain industries (LaBour 
Gazertr, May, 1938, page 499, and June, 1939, 
page 570). Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Scotia 


of Dartmouth, to. be in effect from August 
17, 1904 to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The schedule does not apply to the finishers of 
concrete floors or walls. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of shift work, 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ worked. 
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Overtime: time and one half; work on Sundays 
and ten specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers (from May 
1, 1940): 85 ents pour hour (an increase of 10 


cents per hour over the previous rate). A 
special minimum rate may be established by 
the advisory committee for any handicapped 
employee. 


Saskatchewan 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 

Taxt Drivers, NortH BarrLerorp—A correc- 

tion in the wording of this schedule was pub- 


lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, August 15. 
This does not affect the summary of this 
schedule as published in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, page 871. 


Coal Prices in Canada 


Investigations of coal prices by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board have shown sub- 
stantial increases in costs of imported coal 
and coke in various parts of Canada since the 
commencement, of the war. Where these 
price advances reflect increases in cost over 
which the dealers have no control—such as 
higher prices at the mine, higher transportation 
costs, the premium on United Staes funds, the 
War Exchange Tax—the Board recognizes the 
right of the dealers to pass on such additions. 
It is evident, from the inquiries received, that 
many of those who have complained have not 
recognized the fact that neither the dealers 
nor the Board are responsible for these in- 
creases in cost; they come within the cate- 
gory of uncontrollable costs. 

The premium on United States funds— 
after some preliminary fluctuations in Septem- 
ber, 1939—has been controlled by the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board at 11 per cent. On 
domestic sizes of United States anthracite, this 
amounts to approximately 65 cents per net 
ton. A corresponding “equalization charge”, 
representing the exchange on the proportion 
of rail freight payable in United States funds, 
averages 24 cents per net ton. In addition 
since June 25, 1940, the War Exchange Tax 
of 10 per cent of the value for duty has 
applied on all imports from the US.A.; this 
itself is equivalent to approximately 67 cents 
per net ton on domestic sizes of anthracite. 
Hence, dealers’ stocks of United States 
anthracite imported from September to June 
24 carried exchange charges not previously 
applicable of approximately 90 cents per net 
ton. Imports after June 24, 1940, had to pay 
in addition the War Exchange Tax, making a 
total of $1.57 per net ton of new charges since 
the summer of 1939. Price fluctuations at the 
mines—seasonal and otherwise—were, of course, 
superimposed on the exchange items; actually, 
base prices at the mines increased 30 cents 
per net ton between December 11, 1939, and 


July 15, 1940. Thus Unitel States anthracite 
imported into Canada at present bears a 
total charge of approximately, $1.87 per ton 
above the price levels obtaining a year ago. 

Importers of British anthracite have bene- 
fited by a favourable exchange rate, but 
against this, prices f.ob. docks in Great 
Britain have been increased since last 
summer by 13 to 15 shillings per gross ton; 
and ocean freight charges, owing to war risk, 
insurance, and greater demand for shipping 
have increased by approximately 3s. 6d. per 
cross ton at the present pegged rate. The 
resultant net increase in cost at importers’ 
docks in Canadian ports has ranged from $2 
to $3 per net ton over the shipping season. 
Since the bulk of this coal is re-graded at 
Canadian stocking points and from 20 to 25 
per cent is screened out and sold for indus- 
trial use at low prices, the actual increase in 
costs of the coal as landed must be largely 
apportioned to the domestic sizes resulting in 
a proportionately greater increase in costings to 
these sizes. 

Coke manufactured in Canada from United 
States coals bears increased costs, due to ex- 
change and War Exchange Tax on the coal 
used, equivalent to from 60 to 70 cents per 
ton of coke produced. Imported coke is 
subject to increased costs, due to the same 
taxes, of approximately $1.30 per net ton. 

Additional to all the inescapable higher costs 
above set forth, increases have also been made 
in the rates of freight on coal and coke trans- 
ported on the Great Lakes from United States 
ports to Canadian destinations. These in- 
creases range from 5 to 30 cents per ton. 


It will be seen that certain increases in re- 
tail prices for coal and coke have been in- 
evitable in so far as Canadian consumers are 
concerned. Where increases beyond these un- 
controllable costs occur, the Board welcomes 
information about such increases and is pre- 
pared to make full investigation. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1940 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


HANGES in prices during the month 
were again slight. The cost per week 
of a list of certain staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into a family 
budget was somewhat higher at the beginning 
of August due to slight advances in the cost 
of food and fuel while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number of wholesale 
prices was also at a slightly higher level 
throughout August than during the previous 
month, 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.74 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $8.70 for July; $8.16 for 
August; 1939, $8.81 for August, 1938; $6.67 
for March, 1938, the low point in recent 
years; $1163 for August, 1929; $10.44 for 
August, 1922; and $16.92 for June, 1920, the 
post war peak. Twelve items in the list 
advanced in cost, seven declined and ten were 
unchanged. Changes were mostly of a minor 
character the most important being advances 
in the cost of eggs, butter, flour and evaporated 
apples and declines in potatoes, lamb and 
cheese. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total cost was $17.90 
at the beginning of August as compared with 
$17.84 for July. In fuel increases were re- 
corded im the cost of coal and wood while 
rent was little changed. Comparative figures 
for the total cost at certain earlier dates are 
$17.02 for August, 1939; $17.70 for August, 
1938; $15.41 for June, 1933, the low point in 
recent years; $21.90 for August, 1929; $20.88 
for August, 1922; and $26.92 for July, 1920, 
the post war peak. 

Wholesale prices continued to show little 
change from the levels of recent months being, 
however, slightly higher in August than in 
June and July. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number was 82-7 for 
the week ended August 30, 82-6 for that 
ended August 2, 82-2 for that ended July 5 
and 81-9 for that ended June 7. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
July when the index number was 82-4 as 
compared with 72-4 for August, 1939; 76-0 
for August, 1938; 85-6 for August, 1987276336 
for February, 1933, the low point during recent 
years; 98-4 for August, 1929; 97-1 for August, 
1922; and 164-3 for May, 1920, the post war 
peak. In the classification according to chief 
component materials the Iron Products Group 
advanced about 24 per cent. Changes in 
other groups were fractional there being slight 


advances in the Animal Products Group, the 
Wood Products Group, the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Products Group and in the Chemical 
Products Group while the Vegetable Products 
Group was slightly lower and the Textile Prod- 
ucts Group was unchanged. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazette, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located im such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 


the leases or agreed upon between landlords 


and tenants. It is reported in some of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oi] and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lapour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
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employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables some- 
what similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of food 
tend to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, 
the quantities are estimated on a _ similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in 
the western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic condi- 
tions, nor for the differences in the heating 
value of the various fuels. The figures for 
rent are those for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences. While the calculation 
serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last 
two being weighted according to population, 
differences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
° 1913 to 1926 weighted according to the 
importance of each item in workingmen’s 
family expenditure and have been brought 
down to date each month from data compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change in the 
average during the month. Lamb declined 
from an average of 32:1 cents per pound in 
July to 30-7 cents in August, decreases being 


recorded in most localities. Fresh pork was 

fractionally higher at 23-1 cents per pound. 

Higher prices for eggs were reported from most 

localities fresh grades being up in the average 
(Continued on page 984) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1940 
(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








ceo Cloth-} Sun- |) 
—_ Food | and | Rent re re i All 

Light ng 1€8 | items 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
‘Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 19238. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1938. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934. 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1984.. 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935. 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935. 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935. 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935. 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936. lll 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1986. 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936. 113 140 133 114 153 197 
Dec. 1936. 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937.. 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937. 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937. 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 19387. 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Mar. 1938. 118 140 142 119 156 132 
June 1938. 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Sept. 1938. 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Dec. 1938. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Jan. 1939. 113 141 148 117 156 131 
Feb. 1939. M11 141 148 117 156 130 
Mar. 1939. 111 141 148 117 156 130 
April 1939. 111 141 148 117 156 130 
May 19389. lil 140 148 117 157 131 
June 1939. 110 139 148 117 157 130 
July 1939. 110 138 148 117 157 130 
Aug. 1939. 111 138 148 117 157 130 
Sept. 1939. 110 138 148 118 157 130 
Oct. 1939. 120 142 148 118 157 134 
Nov. 1939. 120 144 148 123 157 135 
Dec. 1939. 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Jan. 1940.. 119 144 149 123 159 135 
Feb. 1940. 119 145 149 123 159 135 
Mar. 1940. 119 146 149 126 159 136 
April 1940.. 119 146 149 126 159 136 
May 1940. 119 146 151 126 159 137 
June 1940.... 117 146 151 128 159 136 
July 1940.... 119 148 152 128 160 137 
Aug. 1940,.... 119 148 152 128 160 137 








*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving 
the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%r 
Rent, 184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND RENT 
ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family. 







































Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug. Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. | Aug. July | Aug. 
1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 |1933 |1936 |1937 11938 11939 |1940 1940 
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Commodities tity | 1900] 1905 




















Cc. Cc. Cc Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. c c c Cc. 

Beef, sirloin... 30-4 49-8) 78-6] 83-0} 63-4] 61-6] 76-8] 73-2] 44-8! 46-6] 58-4] 57-9 56-0} 62-2] 62-6 
Beef, shoulder. 24-6 34-4] 57-2] 53-4] 34-6] 33-6] 48-0} 45-0] 23-6} 25-9] 30-4 31-6} 31-4] 35-6] 35-4 
Veal, shoulder. 11-3 17-6} 28-3] 28-2] 18-7] 19-3] 24-6] 23-2] 11-8] 13-1] 14-3 15-6] 15-4) 16-5] 16-8 
Mutton, roast.. 12-2 21-3) 37-4] 36-9] 28-1] 30-3} 32-1] 30-1] 20-4] 22-3] 99.3 24-5] 24-6/*32-11*30-7 
Pork; leg. 50.4 13-1 20-9] 37-9] 41-6] 32-0) 32-2] 32-6] 30-3] 17-1] 22-4] 23-7| 27-4 23°8} 22-9] 23-1 
Pork: salt... 2: 25-0 37:2) 70-2) 74-2! 54-4] 57-4] 56-4] 54-6] 31-0] 40-4] 41-2 45-6] 41-8] 41-0} 41-2 
Bacon, break- 

BSG 0. sede 17-8 25-7] 51-2) 57-9] 42-7] 45-4] 41-0] 40-1] 21-2] 30-1] 30-7 36-3] 29-9] 29-0} 29-0 
Lard, pure.... 28-2 37-6] 73-6] 76-0] 44-4} 50-0] 44-0] 42-0] 25-6] 30-8 33°8}] 30-6! 22-6] 21-4] 21-4 
Eggs, fresh.... 30-0 29-5} 53-6] 64-5} 35-0] 39-0] 39-4] 37-3] 23-5] 30-1 32-2) 34-1] 30-3] 27-4] 30-2 
Eggs, storage.. 23°4 24-3} 51-0} 56-3] 32-8] 34-7] 34-8] 33-3] 19-5} 25-6] 26-8 29-2) 24-5] 22-81 24.4 

yf ce ay ae 39-6 52-2) 72-0] 88-2! 69-0] 67-8] 72-0] 71-4] 54-6] 61-9 64-2] 64-8] 64-2) 66-0] 66-0 
Butter, dairy.. 49-4 53-0] 93-4/121-8] 71-4] 73-6! 80-4] 64-2] 43-0] 48-0] 53-4 52-4] 45-0] 46-2] 47-2 
Butter, cream- 

OD a, 6c ei ie 27-7 31-9] 52-3) 66-8] 43-3] 41-0] 44-9] 35-5] 25-1] 28-0] 30-8 29-8} 26-1] 26-4] 26-7 
Cheese, old... 17-6 21-4) 33-4] 40-8) 30-1/431-3/483-1/131-4 £19 -8}121-0)123-0)123-9|+21-5) 124.0 123-7 
Cheese, new... 15-7 19-7} 30-8] 38-9} 26-71131-3/133-1/131-4 £19-8]121-0)123-0/%23-9)491-5| 194.9 123-7 
Bread. 2 ae 58-5 64-5/117-0)145-5}105-0/114-0]117-0/112-5| 87-0] 93-01106-5 108-0} 97-5}100-5}100-5 
Flour, family.. 28-0 37:0] 67-0} 84-0] 49-0/154-0 {53-0)147-0)134-0}185-0/147-0 {40-0} 129-0) 135-0/136-0 
Rolled oats... 19-5 24-0) 40-0] 44-5] 28-0} 29-0] 32-0] 31-0] 25-0] 26-0] 30-0! 28-5 25-0) 26-5] 26-5 
Ricans.) 2 ene 10-6 12-0} 23-8] 34-0} 18-8/t21-8}120-6| 120-4 £16-0}115-8)116-4/t16-4/t16-4] 117-6 {17-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked...... 9-4 12-2) 33-6) 24-4] 17-8] 16-0] 23-8] 18-8] 8-8] 10-2] 15-2 10-6} 10-2} 14-6] 14-4 
Apples, evapor- 

eed >. ens 77 13-5} 23-3] 29-5) 24-6] 20-1] 21-4] 20-6] 15-3] 15-9] 15-9 15-2] 14-6] 14-7] 15-2 
Prunes, med- 

ium size..... 9-6 12-9] 18-1) 27-9] 19-9} 15-9} 13-9] 15-6] 11-7] 11-1] 11-0! 11-1 10-9) 11-6) 11-7 

ugar, granula- 

Ce he ae ay 22-0 24-4! 44-81100-0] 35-6} 31-6} 28-4] 26-4] 32-0] 24-41 26-4 25-6] 26-4! 30-0! 30-0 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 9-§ 11-6) 20-6} 46-8) 16-6] 15-0} 13-6] 12-8! 15 12-0] 12-8} 12-4] 12-8] 14-6] 14-6 

ea, black.... 8-3 9-3} 15-2} 16-5} 14-1/t18-0}t17-6 £14-7/£10-5)113-0/t18-6)414-7/114-6 t17-1)t17-1 
Tea, green.... 8:7 9-4) 14-5) 17-0] 15-5}118-0}417-6 £14-7/110-5|£13-0/t13-6/£14-7/114-6 EA fil fat 

Offee. 08. ee 8-8 9-5) 11-3] 15-6] 13-4] 15-3! 15-1} 14-1] 9-9] 8.9 8-9} 8-6] 8-5) 11-3] 11-2 
Potatoes...... 28-0 50-3] 89-7/126-9} 58-3] 91-4] 94-4] 72-7] 65-4] 72-9] 51-3 47-0} 56-3] 61-1] 58-7 
Vinegar....... “7 8 -9/ 1-3) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5:96 7- 68/13 - 41/16 -42/10- 44/11 -10/11-63/10-65| 7-43] 8-17] 8-80] 8-81 8-16] 8-70) 8-74 

C. ¢ Cc. Cc. C. c c Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c Cc. c. 
Starch, laundry] 4 Ib. 3°0 3°2| 4-7] 5-0! 4-0] 4-2] 14-1]. 4-1] 3-81 3-8] 3-9 3-9] 3-8) 4-0] 4-1 
Coal, anthra- 

CitGhs tas 45-2 53-4] 74-9}110-0/107-9/105-5/100-2| 99-9] 91-1 90-2} 87-9) 88-9] 88-1] 97-0] 97-6 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUSo. =! Ossie. ere 82°3 37-6} 59-6] 81-3] 69-4] 63-4! 62-6] 62-7] 57-4 58-3] 58-2] 58-7) 58-4] 62-2] 62-4 
Wood, hard... 85:3 42-6) 70-7] 82-0] 77-3}| 75-3| 76-6] 76-2] 60-8] 59-7| 59-5] 60-5 59-4! 60-1] 60-3 
Wood, soft.... 25-5 31-3} 51-9] 64-1] 58-5] 55-4] 54-9] 54-1] 46-0] 45-1] 44-7] 44 9] 44-2) 44-9) 45.2 
Coalioilie 24°5 23-8} 28-0} 38-3} 81-1] 31-1] 31-1! 30-9! 27-0] 27-0] 26-9 26:6] 26-2) 26-6] 26-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Fa ries oil ae te 1-63 1-89] 2-85] 3-76) 3-44| 3-31] 3-25] 3-24] 2-82] 2-80] 2-77] 2-80] 2-76] 2-94 2-92 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... @°89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-81) 4-89] 6-37] 6-96] 6-87] 6-98] 7-07] 5-67] 5-71] 5-87] 6-06 6:05] 6-19) 6-20 
$ $ 
TrLotals:. Fees: 9-37) 16-50) 12-79) 14-62/14-41/21-20/26-00/20-88/21-32/21-90/21-01/15-96/16-72/17-48 17-70/17-02/17-84/17-90 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


ees 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51/13-75/16-97/10-41/11-06/11-15 11-06] 7-48} 7-93} 8-71] 8-83] 8-26] 8-86! 8-90 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26! 5-81] 6-34] 6-83/12-08/15-38 9-32/10-02/10-19]10-16} 6-83] 7-60] 8-51] 8-63] 7-85] 8-24 8-34 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-59]13-32/16-25/10-33}11-20/10-94 10-75] 7-47] 8-22} 8-80} 8-89] 8-38] 8-90] 8-99 
Quebec ae. aeec e 5-15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-19]12-50/15-54/10-00/10-32]10-52 9-97} 6-70] 7-51] 8-01] 8-16] 7-51] 8-11] 8-07 
ONnUSrions: <a se. 4 shoe 5-01} 5:60) 6-50) 7-20} 7-54/13-50/16-44/10-41/11-20]/11-67/10-53 7-53] 8-35) 8-83] 8-75] 8-18! 8-70] 8-70 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-76/13-02/17-24/10-27/10-39]11-53 10-38} 7-40} 8-19] 8-53] 8-63] 7-92] 8-72] 8-76 
Saskatchewan....... 6-86} 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-00/12-63)16-75| 9-96]11-30112-09/10-76 7°34] 7-66} 8-59] 8-65] 7-74] 8-34! 8-40 
Albertas ses par. che 6-02} 6:50) 8-00) 8-33] 7-83/13-84/16-31]10-26/10-96}12-12110-74 7-23] 7-70) 8-85] 8-85] 8-07] 8-05} 8-89 
British Columbia..,.] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14/14-17117-09 11-63]11-90]12-93}11-71] 8-13] 8-92! 9-86] 9-88] 9-03] 9-55 9-61 
{December only. {Kind most sold. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
*Lamb. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

* -~ o4 +> ° i) . * 
yea ser iy eh ss | 3 ns ge} 2] Se 
LOCALITY af | | 8 an Nel ty KS Ay 8 | eB 
Rae Raw. ee eee Ae a oe ie a eae 
eae pata A elie 5 a = 6 = A : : - 
gt] ett 18 Blom aS | ate here te eles | et hn a in aia 
Se |se|F| 38) Es| a8 | os | 8 [ase] $8 | se | 88 
ea] Galea] Fa} ga $r me en | saa Ona ora oa 

a ae faa w” mn > 8 Fy wn ~Q OQ ea 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents| cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents 


Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 


PERS yn. 8S ls eaeicae mies 35-6 | 28-8 | 24-8 | 20-3 | 16-5 12 32-1 25-8 19-2 28-8 31-8 54-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 33 28-5 | 24-5 | 18-7 | 15-4 13 33-8 24-6 19-3 27 +2 30-1 
3—Ambherst..........0e005 32-5 | 25 2255) 17 12 14 32:5 94 19-2 28:7 31 i hele 
ES STE Re Re A 31-4 | 26-1 | 22-7 | 16-5 | 15-7] 49 31-8 | 93.9 | 19-1 | 28-2] 31:6) 55-3; 
ae ocna e le a aids ete viet s 33 28 25 18 15 15 35 20 20-5 28-7 32 55 
6—Rraroy eh Watt aceon 31-2 | 25-5 | 19-7 | 15-5 | 12-5 15-7 34-2 93-7 20-1 29-2 30°8 55 
7—P.E 1._Chiarlottctown, 27-0 | 23-5 | 22-2 | 15-2 | 18-9 14-2 29-0 24-3 19-6 20-4 30-8 56-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 35:9 | 26:7 | 24-2 | 17-4 | 13-6 14-9 32:6 93-5 21-1 28:9 32-2 54-8 
8-—Monctbon i. us sto. ie sitelele 34-4 | 25-7 | 22 16-5 | 12-6 15-7 31:3 94-3 20-4 29-1 32-1 56:5 
9-—-Saint Johnesi.c.5 ee aes 38-1 | 28 28-6 | 18-4 | 15-7 14-1 84-2 93-5 21-8 29 33-5 57-9 
10—Fredericton............ 35-1 | 26-5 | 21-9 | 17-2 | 12-5 14-8 32°4 92-8 21-4 29-3 82-5 57 
12 Bathurst ee one Be BRAD Bsr See Te he ile OL TORRE SE renters 20:6 28 30-6 47-7 


Quebec (average)............ 28-0 | 25:5 | 20-7 | 16-5 | 11-6 14-6 28-5 21-7 18-8 26-7 30-6 55-1 
12Onebees Ga eve ds vets 29-5 | 26-8 | 17-8 | 16-7 | 9-8 16a1 27-3 21-1 18-1 24-4 29-4 45-9 
18—Three Rivers........... 28-1 | 25 21-4 | 16-6 | 12-6 15-5 27:8 91-7 17°8 27-9 32-1 56-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31-9 | 28:3 | 23-8 | 18-4 | 13-1 15-2 31-9 23-1 19-4 25-2 28-4 54-6 
TH=-“SOrel Looe ee: sa eee e 26-6 | 23-8 | 17-8 | 14-5 | 10-9 12 27-2 18-2 18-8 27-5 Oe 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-3 | 21-2 | 18-4 | 14-9 |} 11-6 15-8 27 19-3 15:7 26-9 31-7 54-5 
T7—-Sb... SODNSs ch. siciv ole oe istee 34 28 25 19 12-2 sey 32 95-5 18-4 25-1 29-8 58°4 
18—Thetford Mines.........| 20 2923 Valo 14-7 | 10-7 16-5 25 90-7 19-4 27-5 31 56 
19—Montreal...........+6- 31-8 | 28 24 16-1 | 12-8 11 29-5 22-6 20-8 27-4 30-1 57-7 
ds Bb Moen Mk eR ae 27-8 | 26-1 | 21-9 | 17-5 | 11. 15-2 28-7 92-9 20-5 28-1 30°9 57-1 

Ontario (average)............ 32-8 | 29-0 | 24-7 | 18-8 | 15-5 18-5 32-2 23-7 20-8 28-8 31-9 55:7 
21=-Ottawar ecards cece 34-7 | 29-3 | 27, 20-2 | 15-2 16 8o°2 91-7 20:7 29-1 32-3 57 
22—Brockville OTs oy | olan lee 19-5 | 15 14-8 30-7 22-7 21-8 28-2 31-7 57-2 
23— Kingston 31-4 | 26-8 | 25-2 | 18-3 | 14-1 14-7 30 22-8 20-8 26-7 29-5 53-5 
24—Belleville.............. 96-3 | 24-1 | 22-1} 16-9 | 12-3 17-5 32-8 20-6 16-7 29-1 30-6 53-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 32-7 | 29-3 | 25-2 | 19-6 | 16-8 18-8 33 93-2 19-8 28-1 33-2 53-3 
26—Oshawa........sceceers 30-7 | 26:7 | 23-2 | 17-4 | 15-8 18-2 22-5 22-5 19-4 26-8 30-8 56 
27 Orillia. Or, ce sive sean aeons 33 28 28 18 15 20 35 25 20 28-8 32:3 52 
2S MOLONUO 4s .a)ve ee sicieenss 35-3 | 29-9 | 27-1 | 19 17-9 18:8 32-7 24-4 21:3 29-8 35 58-2 
29—Niagara Puls kee 35-8 | 31 26-5 | 20-2 | 14-9 19-5 33-5 23-7 21:7 29-5 31-9 56-8 
30—St. Catharines sek vet eialecd 32-6 | 28-6 | 25 19-6 | 12-6 18-2 31-7 23 19 27-1 30-4 54-4 
31—Hamiltons i445 ois.c0 0 eos 33-4 | 30-4 | 26-7 | 20-1 | 18-1 19 33-1 23-6 25 26-4 30-9 56-4 
$2-—Brantiord it sca see cs ses 33-5 | 30-1 | 24-3 | 19-2 | 14-9 19 32-7 OA OPAN Ea Se Bee 29 32-4 53 
Dos GAS. hele. Walseicels ss 31-3 | 29-3 | 23-7 | 19 16-3 21-7 32-7 Ps Se oR 29-5 32-3 56-6 
34=Guelphtvn. suas eciiecis «2 32 29 24-8 | 18-2 | 16-1 Died 32-2 21-7 19-2 27-5 30-9 56 
35— Kitchener............-+ 32-3 | 80-5 | 22-7 | 19-1 | 16-8 19-7 84:8 DAL Oe Bal RES ik Ala. 30:2 32-6 54-9 
386—Woodstock...........+- 35 30-7 | 24:3 | 18-7 | 14-8 20-7 33 24 21-3 27-6 30 52-4 
Si——ObLAtlOL ds .e cocci sieie «010 31-2 | 28-7 | 23-7 | 19 17-2 21 33°7 24-3 25 29-1 32-3 57-2 

33 29-3 | 24-9 | 18-9 | 15-7 18-7 33°38 23-8 19 28-4 31-7 55-8 

33-4 | 30 27-4 | 19-6 | 15-8 19-4 33°8 25-3 19 29-4 31-4 56-7 

30:9 | 28-3 | 24-7 | 18-9 | 14:3 20-3 31-3 24 19 29-2 32-3 55-5 

33-2 | 29-2 | 24-2 | 18-4 | 16-1 19-1 30 24-5 19-7 28-5 31-4 57-6 

33-6 | 29-2 | 26 91-8 | 17-5 | 20-4 33°2 24 21-7 29 32°8 58-9 

30:3 | 27-3 | 20 17 15-8 19 32-2 23-2 25 30:1 32-1 53-8 

36-7 | 32-2 | 28-8 | 20-3 | 15-4 18-8 34-5 25 19-2 29-2 31-7 56-3 

29 26°2 | 22 17 13°7 15 80-5 23 19-4 27-7 80:6 54 =< 

36 29 19 17 1 6s:7 Waomet na 35 25 22 29-3 30-6 | ie 

j 32-1 | 28-6 | 24-1 | 19-2 | 15-4 18-4 31-4 26 23°3 28-3 80-3 55-7 

48—Sault Ste. Marie......-- 33-3 | 29-4 | 24-3 | 18 13-8 17-7 31 23-5 18-7 29-4 33-1 55-5 
49—Port Arthur..........-- 31 27 21-8 | 18-2 | 15:1 16-8 30-2 23-8 22:3 31-3 34-8 57-3 
50—Fort William.........-. 32-7 | 29-4 | 24-4 | 18-6 | 14-8 18-1 32-7 24-7 21-5 31-5 35-3 60:4 

Manitoba (average)........-- 29-9 | 24-7 | 23-7 | 16-8 | 14-9 14-8 27-6 23-3 20-8 32-7 36-2 57-1 
61—Winnipeg.............+ 32-2 | 25-8 | 24-8 | 17 16-1 14-6 27-9 26-1 20-8 31 34-5 58-2 
§2—Brandone ss: yrs nee OF Bal 2329922565. 1387 15 26 PN te es aie oie ee 34-3 37-9 56 

Saskatchewan (average)... 25-1 | 21-0 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 11-8 13-4 | = 25-8 18-6 20-5 28:0 32-5 55-6 
58—Regina............0000 26-5 | 22 19-8 | 14-8 | 12-8 14 26-8 19-6 21-8 28:3 36°8 55-2 
54—=Prince Albertenxteécs se 19 16-5 | 15 11-5 | 10-2 11-7 23:5 SE eal eae ois 26-3 29-6 57 
55—Saskatoon......... Pie aia 25-7 | 21-8 | 20-4 | 14-4 | 12-3 13-1 25-5 20-3 17-2 29-1 31-3 53 somes 
56 MooseJaw mes. shee ces 29 23-8 | 20-1 | 15 11-8 14-8 27-2 19 22-5 28-4 32-2 57-1 

Alberta (average)..........+- 28-0 | 22-9 | 20-1 | 16-2 | 12-7 15-8 26-4 20-1 19-6 30-1 33-5 53-0 
567—Medicine Hat........-> 31-5 | 25:6 | 22 16-6 | 14-4 15-8 25°6 21 21 30:2 34-7 52-8 | 
58—Drumbheller..........+- 28 25 20 18 12:5 18 28 20 18-7 29:4 Shee. 55 4 
59—Edmonton...........++ 93-8 | 18-7 | 18-5 | 138-8 | 10-4 13-7 24-1 18-7 19-6 28-7 32-1 49-7 
60—Calearys.iosie ose hee ee 28-8 | 23-4 | 20-9 | 16:3 | 15-2 16-2 28-4 res 20-3 34-4 37-6 52:8 
61—Lethbridge.. 27-7 | 22 19 16-3 | 11-1 15-4 25-7 19-7 18-5 28 32 54-5 

British Columbia (average) . 32-8 | 27:8 | 24-5 | 18-2 | 17-5 19-5 31-2 25°8 22°9 82°2 35-4 58-3 
62—Poeriienen iat cee otic 29 25 20 16-5 | 15-2 18 30 23°5 20-7 28°5 31 58 

O3-— Nelsons. t..s aus es sae sitio 29-5 | 24-8 | 25-3] 19-3 | 17-3 20 SHlCes 27-3 22:3 29-4 33-1 61 
64-— Drath. Leela. / ja, SRR cee 31 27-2 | 24-3 | 18-2 | 16-8 21-6 28-6 27 23-7 33-4 34:3 | [59-6 
65—New Westminster...... 32-1 | 27-8 | 23-4 | 17-6 | 17-8 17-4 30-8 24 23-3 32-1 37-1 55-3 
66—Vancouver............. 34-9 | 27-9 | 24-4 | 18-1 | 19-2 17-5 30:9 24-9 22-9 33°9 Si 58 
G7 ViictOria, ia aks oes nae et 36-1 | 29-8 | 27-6 | 19-2 | 19-5 20-7 3077 {leery 22-7 35-3 37:7 56-9 
68—Nanaimo............... 35 29-6 | 26-7 | 19-5 | 18-3 20-2 31 25-5 24-2 29-4 34-4 58-3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 24-2 | 17 15-7 20-6 a 28-2 23-6 35-4 38-2 58-9 

a 
Sg ee NE ee eed SI te ee ee ee ee ee eee 


a. Price per single quart higher. 
b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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De ss ET TET Ee 
Canned Vegetables 


a g " 
oO om ao ohn 5 » q ‘ . 
5 - af al) ciate $3 | 34 [da | Pte 
Q ce -o a= 6 2 mao) oes Ca ie, 
eke) S wre So ‘as go om oo Bo Dey 
LOCALITY 3 4 BS | tis] 8 ai dso] as om Oc 
roy = o alee oS a a, = = $ 
sae Cue Os Os ro) = ee 5 om Os Sq gone) 
eae ~~ St Stee |) cael ee ga | 3s $8 hol 
aro Ke; HO oD ry Sere! of ie asic ~om 
3°0 go $3 | sos] a6 25 368 | 88s | 23 | 24s 
a a Za | Sac Of 2 a ae | sao] Sad | soo 
Oo faa) N om aa} a A AY 'e) 





inion (average)..........+--+0+5 23-4 6-7a| 17-7 3-6 5-3 8-9] 11-2] 18-3] 11-8] 11:3 
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a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
c. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs., other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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1-958 34-5 
1-830 32-0 
2°132 37-8 
1-792 29-3 
1-035 20-2 
2-029 386-9 
2-675 42-5 
1-316 25 
1-330 20-8 
1-551 29-6 
1-543 23-4 
1-612 sis 
1-55 29-9 
1-50 33-6 
1-526 28-1 
1-473 80-4 
1-578 29-5 
1-449 26-3 
1-601 28-3 
1-564 29-2 
1-303 23-5 
1-877 31-5 
1-383 26-1 
1-505 28-4 
1-776 32-2 
1-513 26-6 
2-17 37-9 
1-734 35-7 
1-765 32-2 
1-695 30-7 
1-638 29-5 
1-835 38-2 
1-554 28-4 
1-927 31-8 
1-557 32-2 
1-733 30-2 
1-297 21-3 
1-80 30-9 
1-477 30-5 
1-611 29 
1-482 24-2 
1-438 27 
1-391 25-1 
1-548 26-8 
1-62 24-8 
1-332 21-6 
1-447 26-5 
1-708 32-1 
2-029 39-6 
2-011 36-3 
2-242 47 
2-394 45-2 
2-027 34-5 
2,453 41:3 
2-862 49-4 
2-671 42-6 
2-55 44-4 
2-792 40-8 
2-648 43-6 
2-865 §2-1 
2-47 387°7 
2-256 37-6 
3°00 47 
2°627 43-4 
2-756 47-4 
2-83 48-3 
2°27 36-9 
2-917 43-5 
2-362 40-7 
2-559 43-9 
2-50 51-7 
2-71 45-6 
3-00 47-8 
2-15 36-2 
2-33 37-6 
2-243 43-8 
2°43 37-5 
3°11 51-3 
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44.2 
47-9 
47 1 
47 2 
50 3 
48-5 | 4 
48-5 | 5 
46-5 | 6 
49-7 | 7 
48-9 
50-9 | 8 
48-619 
47-4 |10 
48-7 |11 
43-1. 
45-3 112 
44-2 13 
44-3 |14 
42-8 |15 
41-2 |16 
43-6 |17 
44-7 |18 
40-2 |19 
41-3 |20 
42-3 
42 21 
43-5 |22 
41-5 |23 
40-3 |24 
40-7 |25 
41-7 |26 
40-4 |27 
40-5 |28 
43-8 |29 
43-7 |30 
40-1 |31 
40-8 132 
40-8 |33 
39-7 134 
41-4 135 
41-2 136 
41-4 |37 
40-6 |38 
41-3 139 
40-8 140 
40-8 141 
40-8 |42 
43-1 143 
44-7 |44 
44-3 145 
48-7 |46 
45-8 147 
43-9 |48 
44-7 |40 
45-7 |50 
42-8 
42-1 |51 
43-4 |59 
48-4 
49 53 
51-2 154 
45-6 155 
46-5 156 
45-8 
46-5 |57 
47-4 (58 
45-7 |59 
43-8 |60 
45-8 |61 
43-9 
49-7 |62 
46-6 163 
45-2 164 
41-3 165 
40-7 166 
40-5 |67 
42-7 168 
44-1 |69 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
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9-50-10-50¢ 11:50¢ 600g 7-00g¢ 5-00¢ 6-002 g 
10-25-11- 25° eo 8-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
10-00-10: y HOT SUICIDES — AMR ER S|! 0 COR TOT TY vee ae Ta RY Sere aa rr 4 
STO Tos cx Sigal ea elle AME Re + ee Ais Sa (a a ON a ae af RLM MIG 
9-707 12-714 10-833 11-989 8-083 8-821 8-209 
10-50 11-00 12-67¢ 12-67¢c 11-33c¢ 11-338¢ 7-50c 
8-50- 8-75 13-50 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00 7-00 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 
8-00- 8-50 12-50 10-33¢ 12-17c 8-67¢ 9-67c 6-50c 
11-00 TA SOOM emer... 2 ae ON brfitel Me ae OO Re he dae alle 
7-50- 8-00 12-00 16-00 17:33¢ 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00 
10-95 13-25 |7-00-9-00 10-00 5-50 G00 Seeee 4. ae 
11-139 12-767 19-172 12-745 8-067 10-085 8-450 
10-45 |12-00-13-25 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 
8-00- 8-50 LE OOR I aees . . Oa TDOMEE ont A acai a MIR. Uae iui aid” Wh bil) 
8-75 13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 LO Oy ew | i 
9-50-12-50d 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 
10-70-14 -00d}13 -00-13-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-09 
9-00-13 -00d 12-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
10-50-13 -25d 13-50 9-00 10-50 6-00 AON | Lente Te tee, 
11-25 11-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 
7:50- 8-50g/11-75-12-00g g g g g 
8-00-13 -50¢g . 12-50¢ g 16-00¢ g = (e 
9-50 11-50 13-00 15-50 11-50 AOU Ree ae ae eid 
9-50-13 -25da PSs OOM Ie, 1A O0CK eee fn OO COL Lake. cukek 
10-50-13 -00d 13-00 Mee es, 26m eee ere ab teracelt ae 13-00-14-00 10-00¢ 
9-00-12-50d 13-00 12-00 -00 8-00 Qe OO pecs che 
9-00-13 -00d 13-00 |13.00-14.00]15- Bote. 00 11-00 LS OO yaks arya Waa 
10-50-13 -00d 2 DOM eR oie. PRI Ac dR dda iace. cl ca: oe ERIE LEU 
10-50-11-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 Ieee aes, il 
11-50-12-502/12-50-13 -00e g 15-002 2 13-00g g 
9-50-12-50d ROU TRSOOLORM NS Gearrasee en ee 11-00-14-00 | 8-00-12-00 
9-00-11 -00g 11-00g g g g g g 
9-50-11-50¢ 11-50g g 16-00-18-00¢ g 12-00-14-00g) 7-00-10-00¢ 
8- (aay bd 11-50-13 - 00g g g g g g 
8-50- 9 Det OUtenee Cs. cn eee eT OT RC cs ccc ail alk s aie cc Le 
13-00-13: 75 14-50 7-00 QT aU) eek Pe on ae oR La 
11-00-14-50d T5503 Meme eh. 3s D125 S132 50C) sata eee 9-00c 9-00c 
TON ee ee eee lee eee KOCOOM |p eeonia cutee 9 QO = iGHOnle kes ce, 6 
12-50-16-50d 17-00 9-50 10:50 8-50 EAU AR eRe eet 
9-50-12-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25. 6-50¢ 
12-75-14 -50 13-00 7:50 8-75 6-50 Cicada ae Laas 
12-75-14-50 13-00 7-00 8-00 6-00 OOM Anes O as LS 
8-863 WE. te ae ee ee 7-813 8-563 7:000 
6-25-13 -00h/14-00-15-50 |.,........1............ 6:50-8:75 | 7-50- 9-75 7-00 
5-00-11 20h|13 00-17-00 ee. ce seu, 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 
8-369 1G 280K... a2 i (tL. Me Re 5-313 8-094 9-167 
4-95-12-70h S| at ERE a tal SNe Ok | a 7-00- 9-00 9-50 
8-25- 9-25h TO 00M beer. . Pielke Cotes Me: 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 
1 8 - GOD en ON, «25 Seen ine ove tot | doe Re 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 
5-25-9-10h Ut | Se a 0 OR 10-00-11-00c 11-00c 
5-219 TU SOC RY? . oot Se BI 5-500 6-500 4-000 
g £ g g g gz 
Ut AR bases 0 ikea el oie Ra Oe I oii Viet! 3 tk et 
2-75- 4-50h Ps g 5-002 6-00g 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50g g zg 6:00g 7°00¢ 4-00¢ 
SI TOMS os, Seok ARMS. oe. CAA Re erie d ees « Cocke eee 4-00 
10-357 10: 125 ee ee Re Ba Doe 6-875 7-286 4-825 
9-00-10-50 LOZOOMP ith: 525 pactees ee 7-00-8-00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- 5-38¢ 
S50 ODOR. 1 are tsa er ene A. «(Pa 6-25-7-75 | 7-50- 9-50 6-50 
10-00-11-50 LO Taree. . tet. Lock cate 5-00 3-50 
10-00-11-50 LONE VEO, Se es, es, Sead 6-25 4-25 
9-25-10-75 Dis OOS esr: lasevs [pean Rae ics 4-50-5-50 | 6°20- 7:30c 4-77c 


8-25 
12-50-15 -50 


price per cord from price quoted. 


Corer eesrer eta eres eseceseie reece crereselencersecce 





Pere reecesceorefeseseccrecsclescesececseces 





$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


d. Including semi-bituminous. 


5-50 
6.00-10.00 | 8-00-12-00 


ee ed 


f. Petroleum coke. 





Coal oil, per gallon 
per box (300) 


Matches, 


Rent 


Six-roomed |houses with 


Six-roomed 


houses with| incomplete 


modern con- 


veniences, 
per month 


modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 







—— | — | | ss _"*" 


ae 
bo 7) fe) 
S 


Coco  oxdo © OATAT Oto BO & Go Co yO G9 2 60 00 Sk 
Wor 


. Leni eee dled 
GOSSBOSDDOSCOSS 6 


mE Gun IRB Do Ido 160 cod Gowan 





30:3 |1 


27-9 
28-7g)1 
30 
29-62) 9- 7 
2g | 9-7 
25 {10 
33-1 | 9-8 
37-5 |10 
36-7 |10 
ee aees 9-7 
9-4 
30 9-4 
31-1 {10 
32-5 | 9-7 
33-6 110 


DO ODES ODOS SS OOBWM OGSOGOOWOSOGOGOOOODOOWD ODD HDAOODODODOONODODOSDODODONDODOBOO 


Lond a2 DO 


$ 


24-788 

21-750 
18-00-27 -00 
16-00-26-00 


-00-33 -00 
18-00-26-00 

26-018 
20-00-30-00 
18-00-24-00 
2.00-32-00 
00-26-00 
00-30-00 
-00-80-00 


20-00-32 -00 
20-00-26-00 
20-00-26 -00 
25-00-36 -00 








$ 


14-00-19 -00 
12-00-16-00 


17-00-23 -00 
-00-25 -00 


18 
9 
16 
14: 
14 
19 
14 


<© Co “IQ Ot COD 


24-00-30-00 
20-00-26 -00 
27-00-37 -00 


20-00-28 -00 
21-00-26-00 
30-00-40-00 

17-50 


p 
20-00-30-00 
23-00-33 -00 
23-00-33 -00 

28-250 


25-00-30-00 
15-00 


p 
15-00-20-00 
17-00-23 -00 
17-00-23 -00 

20-250 





26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 [52 


26-375 


19-250 


CXHAPDCOOWWNIONWAWWANUNWAE OO BWwWHNDSG IAS 





27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 
20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 
20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
22+00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 

25°125 18-250 
20: ri. 00 |14- sc a 00 


22: 00-30: 00 |15- 00-22- 00 
22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 
20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |6 

23-438 17-813 

16-00 14-00 
20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 
25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 
18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 
23-00-28-00 |17-00-22-00 
20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 
20:00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 
20-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 


Natural gas used extensively 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-310 per month; others, five and 
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nn ne ee EEE EEEEEEISNEEESI SESE EESESSSE 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


” Average Prices in 1926=100 


Com- 


Commodities aaities 












1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922|";996 | 1999 


eomceeene | amwesensens | ececeemeeees'| excess | eee | ee | emer | ener | eee | memrermreece | eens | aes | nanan | ees =A 


Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. | Aug.|Aug. |July | Aug. 
1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 |1940 


*A}]l commodities................ 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3] 99-1] 98-4] 83-7] 69-5| 76-1] 85-6) 76-0] 72-4] 82-4) 82-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-11127-9]167-0| 86:2| 98-6|100-1] 75-1] 65-9) 77-5] 87-7] 66-8) 58-8) 71-0 70-0 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 70-91127-11145-1| 96-0] 97-8/109-9] 92-1) 59-7| 72-3) 81-0] 76-2) 70-4) 77-1 77-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products). eae. ston cae 85 | 58-21157-1/176-5|101-7| 99-7} 91-1] 79-9] 71-2] 69-9] 73-7] 67-1] 66-5) 83-6) 83-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
IBANer eee nae rece as ete 49 63-9] 89-11154-41106-3|100-1| 94-0] 86-6| 63-2) 68-6] 77-9] 77-3] 78-4] 90-4] 90-8 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-91156-91168-41104-6| 99-3] 93-8! 90-7! 85-4] 87-9|104-5] 98-0} 97-4)102-8|105-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products..s03.. ).%.: 18 98-41141-9]135-5| 97-3/100-7| 98-5) 74-4] 68-0] 69-1] 86-3] 70-0] 69-9} 76-2| 77-0 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products sn eee ees 83 56-8) 82-3/112-2/107-0| 99-2] 93-6] 90-5) 83-3] 85-2! 87-2] 86-5) 84-3} 89-9) 90-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Gucts Was Pe eas os wae 77 | 63-41118-7/141-51105-4| 99-7] 95-3] 92-2] 81-6] 78-4] 81-8] 79-41 77-6] 89-0} 90-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 936 | 62-0/102-7/136-1| 96-9] 98-9] 96-3] 86-3) 72:1] 75-5] 80-6] 70-3] 72-8) 83-4]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
BACCOe er) Tee sete wae 126 61-8/119-01150-8] 90-2] 97-8|103-7} 87-2] 66-6] 75-6] 82-8] 75-5] 70-1] 79-0)..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 | 62-2] 91-9/126-3/101-4| 99-5) 91-3] 85-7] 75-9] 75-4) 79-2] 76-8] 74-6} 86-4|..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-71133-31164-3| 98-8] 99-6/100-2] 79-9] 66-8] 74-6] 86-8) 71-7| 66-7) 77-6)..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1] 81-9/108-6/104-1) 97-1) 94-9] 91-2] 84-9] 89-7) 94-6] 95-5] 94-9)102-2)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0/171-0| 98-2) 99-9/100-8] 78-6] 64-8] 72-9] 85-9] 69-1] 63-6) 74-9]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materialaweree neeceht ce 111 | 67-0)100-7|144-0}108-7|100-0} 99-2! 87-8) 80-7} 85-6] 95-4) 88-5] 90-3] 96-0)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5/148-1|177-3| 95-8] 99-9]101-2] 76-6] 62-1) 70-8] 84-3] 65-8] 59-1) 71-3)..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
WAN RG OTE SR eS race ctl ecope 186 59-2|134-71176-4| 91-2] 98-3] 97-0] 73-9} 65-1] 73-1) 82-7] 64-4] 57-4] 68-9]..... 
iB? Amimalionie tte. tu 105 70-11129-0/146-0] 95-9] 97-2|105-4] 88-7] 61-8} 72-0] 80-4] 75-7) 71-2] 79-6)..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-11132-6|160-6| 88-0} 97-3|109-2| 75-7| 57-2] 73-3] 84-9} 64-1] 58-4) 64-6} 63-1 

BEMiarines Aee ARE ie oe 16 65-9/111-7/114°-1] 91-7/100-2/103-0} 88-3) 65-4] 71-2) 74-2) 68-6] 66-3] 77-2|..... 
TEE GE Gresthy- A. ieee ates 57 60-1] 89-7)151-3}106-8|100-1] 93-8) 86-3] 63-5] 68-5) 77-6] 76-5) 78-0} 90-3)..... 
PVeeMinerall. hc oes EOI es 203 67-9/115-2/134-61106-4| 99-8] 93-0] 87-3] 80-4] 82-5} 90-1] 85-8) 84-3) 90-7]..... 

Allraw (or partly manufactured).. 245 | 63-8/120-8/154-1| 94-7| 97-6/102-3| 77-1] 60-9] 73-0] 88-6} 67-5} 62-8] 74-7]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-81127-7|156-51100-4| 99-3] 94-5) 85-4] 71-7] 74-8] 81-9] 76-8] 72-8) 80-6)..... 








{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


tFor the week ended August 30, 1940, monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 976) 
from 27:4 cents per dozen to 30:2 cents and 
cooking grades from 22-8 cents per dozen to 
24-4 cents. Creamery butter averaged 26-7 
cents per pound in August as compared with 
26-4 cents in July. Cheese was again slightly 
lower averaging 23-7 cents in August, 24 cents 
for July and 26-5 cents for March. Flour 
averaged fractionally higher at 3-6 cents per 
pound. Onions averaged 7-1 cents per pound 
at the beginning of August as compared with 
8-4 cents for July. The price of potatoes 
declined in many cities particularly in Ontario 
and Quebec. The Dominion average price 
was $1.96 per hundred pounds at the beginning 
of August as compared with $2.04 for July. 
A number of increases were reported in the 


price of the United States anthracite coal and 
the average price advanced from $15.52 per 
ton in July to $15.62 for August. Coke also 
averaged higher at $12.62 per ton for August 
as compared with $12.54 for July. 

The following are the prices for Welsh 
coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of August, 1940; Halifax $17.50; 
Charlottetown $16.90; Saint John $16; Quebec 
$15.50; Three Rivers $16.50; Sherbrooke 
$16.75; Thetford Mines $17; Montreal $16- 
$16.50; Ottawa $18; Kingston $17; Belleville 
$16.50; Peterborough $18.50; Oshawa $17; 
Toronto $16; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton 
$16 and $15.25; Galt $17; Sudbury $19.75; 
Cobalt $21; Timmins $21; Winnipeg $20.50. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the July issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. Since 
these monthly notes are all compiled from 
British and foreign sources the information 
contained therein usually deals with conditions 
prevailing some months previous to the date 
of publication in the Lasour Gazerrs. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve sup- 
plies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has fixed retail 
and wholesale prices of some articles and is 
controlling the entire trade in some commodi- 
ties, including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force. In some 
of these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in other countries 
direct information is now unobtainable, al- 
though information contained in the publica- 
tions of neutral countries is noted. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Cost or Livinec—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 185 at the begininng of August, a decline 
of one per cent for the month. Food prices 
declined 24 per cent, due to lower prices for 


potatoes, although eggs were higher. Rent 
was unchanged; clothing was one per cent 
higher; the fuel and light group was un- 
changed; the “other items” group was 4 per 
cent higher due to increased prices for 
tobacco, etc. As compared with the cost of 
living at the beginning of September, 1939, the 
cost of living has increased about 19 per cent. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 77-7 for July, an increase of 0°4 per 
cent for the month. Small increases in farm 
products, metals and metal products, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs and miscel- 
laneous products were nearly counterbalanced 
by decreases in the hides and leather, textile 
products, fuel and lighting material products 
groups. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1926—100, was 79-5 for August, a decrease of 
0-3 per cent from the July level, due to slight 
declines in the prices of farm products, textile 
products, fuels, metals and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts; food products increased 1-6 per cent, 
while building materials and chemicals were 
unchanged. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the cost of 
living for families of wage earners and lower 
salaried workers in large cities, on the base 
1935-1939—100 was 100-5 at June 15, an in- 
crease of 0-7 per cent over the March 15 
level. Food prices had risen 2-8 per cent, rent 
0-1 per cent, while all other groups showed 
slight declines, 


Shell Manufacturing in Canada 


Total orders placed for shells and for the 
creation of shell manufacturing facilities in 
Canada now amount to some $57,000,000, 
according to an announcement made on July 24 
by Hon. C. D, Howe, Minister of Munitions 
and Supply. Of this sum approximately 
$12,000,000 covers the cost of equipment and 
extensions to plants in order to create the 
shell production facilities required. 

Six different types of shells are now being 
manufactured in Canada. With the expanding 
orders from Great Britain further types of shells 
will probably be manufactured here shortly. 

During the past three months, 48 shell con- 
tracts have been placed by the Department for 
the manufacture of various sizes of high 
explosive shells and their components. These 


9305—8 


‘orders went to 38 firms. 


Approximately 60 
companies are engaged in the manufacture of 
shells, cases, and their components. 

Negotiations have already been completed 
by the Department which would permit a 
rapid and immediate increase in the output 
of shells in Canada should the progress of 
war demand increasing shell production. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
primary steel producers whereby the major 
firms in the industry would produce the blanks, 
that is the small steel billets, which could be 
distributed for drilling and machining to a 
wide variety of Canadian firms who have ade- 
quate lathe facilities. Thus, the Canadian out- 
put of shells could be increased both immedi- 
ately and substantially. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Members of Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard 
Shipping Containers Convicted and Sentenced 


| IN eee cece companies and one individual 

were found guilty of combining to re- 
strain trade in corrugated and fibreboard boxes 
and related products in contravention of sec- 
tion 498 of the Criminal Code by Mr. Justice 
Hope of the Supreme Court of Ontario, at 
Toronto on September 6, 1940. The judgment 
was delivered in the case of The King v. 
Container Materials Limited, Badden, et al., 
a prosecution instituted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Canada following an investigation under 
the Combines Investigation Act (Lasour 
_Gazerrs, April, 1939, et seq.) 

J. C. McRuer, K.C., of Toronto, assisted by 
R. M. Fowler and J. L. McLennan, acted as 
Crown Counsel in the case. Counsel at the 
trial appearing for those accused whose head- 
quarters are in the province of Ontario were 
D. L. McCarthy, K.C., A. G. Slaght, ves. 
H. E. Manning, K.C., F. W. Wegenast, KC., 
Joseph Singer, K.C., W. J. Tuchtie, J. M. 
Robb, R. J. Dunn and E. W. Bayly. Of the 
eighteen manufacturing companies convicted, 
eleven have their head offices in Ontario , one in 
Nova Scotia, one in New Brunswick, two in 
Quebec, two in Manitoba and one in British 
Columbia. Other members of the alleged 
combine convicted were Container Materials 
Limited, of Toronto, an incorporated trade 
association which was the central organization 
of the alleged combine, and H. J. Badden of 
Toronto, who was the president and secretary- 
treasurer of this association. 

The accused were charged with combining, 
in relation to the manufacture and sale of 
corrugated and solid fibreboard shipping con- 
tainers, to unduly prevent or lessen competi- 
tion, to restrain or injure trade or commerce, 
to unduly limit facilities for manufacturing and 
supplying, and to prevent or lessen manu- 
facture and production or unreasonably en- 
hance prices. These offences were alleged to 
have been committed at the cities of Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Peterborough and Water- 
loo, Ontario; at Montreal, Halifax, Fairville, 
New Brunswick; Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
elsewhere in Canada where corrugated and 
solid fibreboard boxes or shipping containers 
were offered for sale, during the years from 
1931 to 1939. By election of all of the accused, 
the action was heard by the Court without the 
intervention of a jury, at a special Assize 
Sitting at Toronto, commencing April 22. The 
evidence and argument continued over a total 
period of thirty-nine days, ending on June 28. 

In addition to its importance in respect to 
the products of this large and growing in- 


dustry, the judgment now delivered is of 
marked public value as a review of the legal 
position of restrictive agreements and mono- 
polistic arrangements in trade and industry 
and of their effects upon the public. Under- 
lying causes of the unnecessary and unreason- 
able burdens which tend to be imposed upon 
other businesses and upon the public by such 
methods of restraint of trade as price-fixing 
agreements and arbitrarily enforced restric- 
tion of methods of production and distribu- 
tion are indicated in the course of the compre- 
hensive reasons for judgment. The following 
paragraphs, reproduced from the reasons for 
judgment, provide a record of salient features 
of the Court’s conclusions upon the completion 
of this case. 


JUDGMENT OF COURT 


“Generalizing, the offences covered by the 
four counts are all referred ito as ‘conspiracy 
in restraint of trade.’ Paradoxical as it may 
appear at first sight, it is clear that the power 
of combination is based upon individualistic 
doctrine, for the freedom of the individual 
involves freedom to combine and men acting 
in association are, upon this hypothesis, 
entitled to the same freedom which is allowed 
to them as individuals. The law relating to 
combinations, therefore, should hold the balance 
fairly-—between the interests of the individual 
and the interests of the community, and should 
discriminate between the legitimate use and 
the abuse of freedom. In the very able work 
by Dr. Haslam. ‘The Law Relating to Trade 
Combinations, the learned writer reviews exX- 
tensively the law as it is to-day in England 
and in the various Dominions, including Can- 
ada, and in the United States of America. In 
doing so, he confines himself to a purely legal 
approach to the question raised and clearly 
indicates that in his opinion the Courts should 
not be called upon to adjudicate between con- 
flicting theories of political economy. it 
this view, L find myself in complete accord, 
despite the very able argument of Mr. 
Wegenast, concurred in by other defence 
counsel, dealing with certain fundamentals of 
economics with which I. may well agree or 
disagree in theory. As Sir Frederick Pollock 
once observed shrewdly: ‘Our Lady of the 
Common Law is not a professed economist.’ 
It is well for the Courts to avoid even the 
suspicion of political bias but rather to leave 
to the statesmen and the economist, the de- 
cision as to what modifications of the law, 
indeed if any, are in the public interest. 

“It was very ably argued by Mr. Wegenast 
that in passing section 498 of The Criminal 
Code, our legislators had been even more far 
sighted than they may have thought and that 
by using the word ‘unduly’ there was_ per- 
mitted to the Courts an elasticity of inter- 
pretation and application of this section. to 
the changing industrial and commercial circum- 
stances and public policy and_ that therefore 
this Court should now take judicial knowledge 
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of what he claimed to be new factors in our 
economic structure, illustrated in our own 
country by such public bodies as the Milk 
Control Board and other marketing Boards, 
and in our neighbour to the south by multi- 
tudinous bodies set up to regulate production, 
price and marketing of various commodities 
under the policy familiarly referred to as 
‘the N.R.AY 

“Be this as it may, it should be noted that 
all of these bodies are of legislative creation, 
and have been the result of deliberate legis- 
lative action taken as a matter of public 
policy, but despite a certain alleged trend in 
such direction there is, in my opinion, no 
evidence on which to find any concrete change 
of policy, nor can I find any indication of 
legislative action, altering the policy contained 
in section 498 as ‘amended in 1900 to its present 
orm. 

“Mr. Wegenast quoted extensively from cer- 
tain economic writers in support of his con- 
tention, but lacking anything in the way of 
evidence on this phase of the case, and in view 
of the fact that economics are not by any 
means an exact science and that the virtues 
of this so-called new or modern trend in policy 
are by no means proven or accepted by all, I 
do not feel that I am justified in the circum- 
stances of this case, in developing any new 
jurisprudence based on alleged new or fashion- 
able economic theories, nor can I find anything 
in the reported judements subsequent to 
Stinson-Reeb Builders Supply Company v. The 
King (1929) S.C.R. 276, either in Ontario or 
the other provinces or in the Dominion Courts, 
which departs in principle from the last named 
ease. Each of such cases would appear to be 
based upon its own peculiar facts, but the 
underlying principle of interpretation remains 
unchanged. 

“Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Manning argued 
that recognition of the suggested change in 
public. policy is revealed by the enactment of 
section 498A by Parliament as recently as 1935. 
However, after careful consideration of such 
section it appears to me that such legislation 
is quite in the spirit of the policy of the earlier 
legislation namely section 498 as it has been 
interpreted by our Courts and is supplemental to 
the safeguards provided by section 498 for the 
preservation of that competition in trade to the 
benefit. of which everyone is entitled. 

“The application of the Common Law as 
found in England and relating to offences as 
here charged, was codified many years ago by 
the introduction of section 498 into our 
Criminal Code. This codification was a corollary 
to the adoption by this country of the economic 
policy of tariff protection for industry. 
Quoting from Lord Atkin in the P. A. T. A. 
ease, 1931, A.C. 310, and referring to section 
498 and the Combines Investigation Act: 

‘Tt is unfortunately beyond dispute that in 

a country where a general protective tariff 
exists persons may be found to take advantage 
of the protection, and within its walls form 
combinations that may work to the public 
disadvantage. It is an elementary point of 
self-preservation that the legislature which 
ereates the protection should arm the execu- 
tive with powers of withdrawing or relaxing 
the protection if abused.’ 

“Similarly it is noted by Clute, J., 
pole v. Karn, 11 O.L.R. 619, at 628: 


‘The history of the law shows that it was 
passed at a time when the law relating to 
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the protection of native industries was being 
introduced. As an objection to the protec- 
tive tariff it was argued that combinations 
might be formed which would destroy com- 
petition and so enhance the price; ... To 
meet. the objection the law against restraint of 
trade was passed.’ 


“Possessed as I am therefore of the view 
that the policy of the law as existent prior to 
1935 was then endorsed by Parliament, let me 
turn to an examination of the law in relation 
to restraint of trade in Canada.” 


The Law Regarding Restraint of Trade 


“Parliament has, in the Code, defined in 
moderately precise language the instances 
which it intended to be regarded as a viola- 
tion of its economic policy.” 

“T quote the following extracts from the 
judgments in Weidman v. Shragge, as ap- 
plicable to the facts in this case to which I 
shall later refer. Chief Justice Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick stated at page 3: 

‘In this case, however, we are not called 
upon to consider in what respect the contract 
declared upon is affected by the principles of 
the English law as to restraint of trade, nor 
are we at liberty to invent or give effect to 
any new ground of public policy. Our duty 
is to determine its validity in view of those 
sections of the Criminal Code relied upon.’ 


And at page 4: 

‘It is not necessary, I repeat, that the agree- 
ment should be in itself fraudulent or other- 
wise illegal; and all agreements which pre- 
vent or lessen competition do not come within 
the operation of the statute; the mischief 
aimed at is the undue and abusive lessening 
of competition which operates to the oppres- 
sion of individuals or is injurious to the 
public generally. And it is for the courts to 
say whether in the circumstances of each 
particular case the mischief aimed at exists.’ 


And again at page 4: 

‘Parliament has not sought to regulate the 
prices of commodities to the consumer, but 
it is the policy of the law to encourage trade 
and commerce and Parliament has declared 
illegal all agreements and combinations entered 
into for the purpose of limiting the activities 
of individuals for the promotion of trade; and 
preventing or lessening unduly that competi- 
tion which is the life of trade and the only 
effective regulator of prices is prohibited.’ 


Again, Duff, J. at page 37, states: 

I have no hesitation in holding that as a 
rule an agreement having for one of its direct 
and governing objects the establishment of a 
virtual monopoly in the trade in an important 
article of commerce throughout a considerable 
extent of territory by suppressing competi- 
tion in that trade, comes under the ban of the 
enactment.’ 


And Anglin, J., at page 42, in referring to the 
difference in meaning between “unreasonably” 
and ‘unduly’ and in referring to ‘unduly’ stated: 


‘the prime question certainly must be, does it, 
however advantageous or even necessary for 
the protection of the business interests of the 
parties, impose improper, inordinate, excessive, 
or oppressive restrictions upon that competi- 
tion the benefit of which is the right of every 
one?’ 
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“Referring to the Stinson-Reeb case, we find 
Mignault, J., at p. 280, stating: 

‘Tt may be emphasized here that the advan- 
tage thus obtained by the manufacturers and 
dealers of the association is not the proper 
test. What is the true test was laid down by 
this court in Weidman v. Shragge as above 
stated. Injury to the public by the hindering 
or suppressing of free competition, notwith- 
standing any advantage which may accrue to 
the business interests of the members of the 
combine, is what brings an agreement or a 
combination under the ban of section 498.’ 


“Thus, in my opinion, so far as the_ lst, 
3rd and 4th counts are concerned, it 1s a 
matter for the Court to determine on the facts 
of the case whether there has been that undue 
restraint which is contemplated by the section.” 

“Referring to the fourth count under sub- 
section I (c), I am of the opinion that the 
phrase ‘to unreasonably enhance the price 
thereof’? must, in view of the earlier decisions. 
be interpreted in the sense of the enhance- 
ment being unreasonable in manner rather than 
unreasonable in extent.” 


Intention of the Accused 


“Much stress has been laid by the defence 
on the innocence or lack of evil intent on the 
part of the accused, and it is claimed that 
there is no evidence in support of such intent. 
In fact the defence counsel urged that the fact 
that the accused sought and obtained legal 
advice on the matter of the agreement before 
entering into the same, indicated a definite 
intention to avoid violating the provisions of 
The Code. I cannot, however, hold that the 
seeking or obtaining of such advice whatever 
the nature of such advice may have been is 
evidence of lack of mens rea.” 

“Undoubtedly, there must be proved and 
found intention to combine, conspire, agree 
or arrange and intention to lessen or prevent 
or limit as the case may be under the respec- 
tive clauses of 498. But can it reasonably be 
held that the intention must be to ‘unduly’? 
The question of ‘unduly’ is a matter for the 
Court to determine whether that intention of 
the accused to combine to lessen and the like 
would be unduly injurious or oppressive to the 
- public which is entitled to the benefits to be 
derived from freedom of competition in trade.” 


Organization of the Combine 


“Prior to 1931 there existed amongst the 
manufacturers of fibre board and corrugated 
box containers in Canada an Association pre- 
sumably for the betterment of trade relations 
and for the development of business in which 
most of the accused, with others, and includ- 
ing the accused Badden, had been active. This 
old Association appeared to have operated 
in a much more desultory manner than the 
system subsequently brought into being and 
under review in this case, and also with ap- 
parently some discord, but also some satis- 
faction until sometime subsequent to July 
8th, 1931, when it was decided to finally wind 
up the affairs of the Association. It appears 
evident that some directing mind or minds, in 
anticipation of the dissolution of such old 
Association had already in December, 1930, 
incorporated a company ‘Container Materials 
Limited’ which was, as the evidence unfolds, 
to become the keystone or control of a new 
Association.” 


“By December, 1931, and early in 1932, 
Container Materials, Limited, whose organiza- 
tion seems to have lain more or less dormant, 
was actually fully organized and_in operation. 
Badden was elected Secretary-Treasurer and 
Hardy & Badden were named and reported in 
the minutes as having undertaken to act as 
experts under the agreement dated September 
Ist, 1931. Then as a part of the machinery 
of the general agreement alleged by the Crown, 
the manufacturers’ and agents’ agreements, 
Exhibits 4 and 5, are of interest. The first 
is for a definite period of three years from 
September Ist, 1931, to December 31st, 1934, 
and a further period to December 31st, 1937, 
unless terminated by notice six months before 
December 31st, 1934, which proviso for termina- 
tion was waived in April, 1934, thus making 
the agreement in effect covering a period of 
six years. This agreement also provides for 
an apportionment of the business of the com- 
pany in this particular commodity in certain 
fixed ratio amongst the member companies, 
thus establishing for each company a quota of 
the total production. Prices were also agreed 
upon as was the establishment of a pool tax. 
It might be here noted that hereinafter I shall 
refer to Container Materials as the ‘company,’ 
the other companies who were shareholders 
in Container Materials as ‘the member com- 
panies’ and companies which were not share- 
holders but which did enter into the activ- 
ities of Container Materials by way of con- 
tribution and otherwise as ‘associate or col- 
lateral companies,’ the latter class being for 
example, Acme, Hendershot and Kraft.” 


Extent of Control 


“Bach of the member companies was required 
to furnish a deposit ranging from a minimum 
of $2,500 to $10,000 with the company, and the 
agreement provided that in the event of any 
dispute, the same would be referred to Messrs. 
Hardy & Badden as experts, who might award 
‘damages’ against the member company. This 
euphony was _ subsequently abandoned in 
operation as disclosed by the correspondence, 
and the matter was more practically referred 
to as ‘a fine. Badden was given the power to 
impose fines and levy upon deposits, not only 
to its full amount but also upon all moneys 
which might be to the credit of the member 
company with Container Materials, and as was 
disclosed by the evidence these credits were 
of very considerable amount, $60,000 or more 
for one member company alone. ‘Thus there 
was placed in the hands of Badden a very 
effective instrument for keeping in line any 
recalcitrant member—and there is ample 
evidence of this unreasonable restraint having 
been exercised against an unwilling member. 

“The agreement also provided that the manu- 
facturer, i.e., the member company, could not 
sell or lease its plant without the consent of 
the directors of Container Materials, for use 
in the same business unless the purchaser or 
lessee joined Container Materials, thus preserv- 
ing a control not only of the original members, 
but also over any subsequent purchaser or lessee. 
The operation of this provision was evidenced 
subsequently when the accused, Gair Company, 
merged and took over six of the original member 
companies. The agreement also provided that 
its terms and conditions would extend to any 
similar business directly or indirectly engaged 
in by the member company or by any of its 
officials or in which any of such were financially 
interested, which provision suggests a reaching 
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out to control the whole of the market of the 
product in Canada. Then a provision was made 
that the agents or member companies should 
make full reports of all sales to the company, 
with respect to which I shall have further 
remarks. 


“In January, 1931, Badden was elected 
President and Director of the company. Fur- 
ther recorded activities of the company did not 
commence till September, 1931. In the mean- 
time, however, preliminary arrangements were 
on foot as recorded in the agents minute book, 
Exhibit 18, and in correspondence filed. It is 
apparent from an examination of Exhibit 18 
that the associated companies adopted numerous 
resolutions affecting prices, deliveries, terms 
and conditions on orders and contracts, the 
operation of a pool and the imposition of fines 
or penalties for contravention of association 
regulations and whether in conformity with and 
by authority of these various resolutions as 
contended by Mr. McCarthy in argument, or 
in enlargement of them, (which it matters not), 
Badden as Secretary proceeded from time to 
time to promulgate rulings exercising all the 
powers of control over the most minute detail 
and for the apparent purpose of insuring 
absolute uniformity not only with respect to 
prices but over many factors entering into the 
matter of supply and affecting competition. 
This condition prevailed throughout thus taking 
from the manufacturers in question the slightest 
opportunity of free competition in a myriad of 
small ways which might commend themselves 
to any particular accused member company or 
be applicable to its peculiar situation or needs. 
Free competition was placed in a straight 
jacket. It may well be that such straight 
jacket was self-imposed, as suggested by Mr. 
McCarthy, by the association as a whole and 
not at the dictatorial whim of Badden. Even 
so, it strikes me as going to the very crux of the 
charge.” 


“. . In fact the microscopic detail over which 
the company, with Badden as its executive, 
exercised control was ‘almost beyond belief. 
For example, no company was permitted to 
quote on a commodity not listed in the price 
list without first obtaining from Badden the 
prices at which the quotation should be made. 
I do not propose to discuss the minutize of the 
regulations and restrictions. It is to be noted, 
however, that a uniform price was maintained, 
that the two Manitoba companies for their 
particular territory, and the British Columbia 
company for its territory, set all prices and that 
all of the other companies were compelled if 
doing business within such territories, to comply 
with the prices set by the Manitoba or British 
Columbia companies respectively. 


“Tt is interesting to note that the company 
was not satisfied with sales reports alone, but 
demanded an increasing number of affidavits 
from first the sales managers, then the repre- 
sentative director from the member company on 
Container Materials, from the salesman himself 
or the general manager of the member company, 
that all sales had been reported and that in 
effecting them all prices as laid down by the 
company had been adhered to, and that no 
discount, or inducement of subterfuge had been 
resorted to in effecting the sale. The demand 
for these affidavits seemed to indicate that there 
was persistent feeling that many of the member 
companies were finding irksome the restrictions 
on competition imposed by the regulations, and 
were seeking to avoid them.” 


“Without entering into a detailed description 
of all the provisions of the various agreements 
which have been filed, and their renewals, but 
upon consideration of such provisions in the 
light of the correspondence, minute books, books 
of accounts and rulings, it is evident that there 
was built up an efficient and far-reaching central 
control of all the business of the member com- 
panies and the associated companies who sub- 
mitted to the organization in the most minute 
detail. The evidence indicates that Container 
Materials Limited represented that it con- 
trolled practically 100 per cent of the industry, 
and ‘this control extended through its quotas, 
pool tax, price fixing, restrictions on discounts, 
restriction on services to customers, type, colour 
and test of materials used, restrictions on adver- 
tising, all of which restrictions were made effec- 
tive by the imposition of fines and penalties for 
any infractions thereof. These penalties could 
be easily imposed by Badden in whom the com- 
panies had vested wide powers, and the penal- 
ties were readily collectible from the very large 
accumulation of deposits in the control of 
Container Materials.” 


Unreasonableness of Prices 


“Then, too, the defence has contended that 
there is no evidence whatsoever submitted by the 
Crown to even suggest that the prices charged 
were in any way unreasonable, based on the 
circumstances of the industry, the wages paid, 
and so on, so as to bring the industry as 
operated under the ban of section 498 (c), that 
is, to unreasonably enhance the price thereof. 
It should be noted, as was said by Bond, J., in 
The King v. Canadian Import Co., (1935) 3 
De. RW'330) at p..337: 


‘It is unnecessary for the purposes of the 
present cause to attempt to determine what 
should be a fair price for coal, even if it 
were feasible to do so for any particular 
season, and having regard to the conflict of 
testimony.’ 


“The duty to inquire into and regulate prices 
which may change from day to day need not 
be imposed on the Court but rather the Court’s 
endeavour should be to seek out the real 
agreement and to determine whether it interferes 
with the free course of trade, in short, what 
was the thing in essence that the defendants were 
seeking to accomplish, what was the purpose 
of Container Materials? After a consideration 
of the evidence herein, it is very clear that 
restrictions were not by way of price fixing 
alone, but were restrictions which lessened and 
prevented competition in various types of ser- 
vice which might be rendered by any individual 
manufacturer to the public. It is in my opinion 
quite unnecessary for the Crown to adduce any 
evidence to show that prices were too high.” 


Tariff Protection 


“As has been stated earlier, this penal enact- 
ment has been recognized as complementary to 
the policy of tariff protection adopted in this 
country. Very properly, therefore, the Crown 
has called evidence as to the tariff protection 
enjoyed by this industry and it is apparent 
that throughout the period charged in the in- 
dictment this industry did enjoy in varying 
amounts a very substantial tariff duty, varying 
from a minimum of 25 per cent to almost 50 
per cent. Thus we find a condition existing 
which as has been pointed out in earlier cases 
in an dndustry with tariff protection there 
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exists an organization which has the power of 
regulating prices throughout the country in 
such a way that, if desired, competition from 
others outside of this large organization could 
be destroyed, thus militating against the benefits 
to which the public are entitled.” 


Public Tenders 


“The Crown called evidence as to prices quoted 
by accused companies on request for tenders 
by the public, one instance of the Provincial 
Government asking for tenders on boxes in 
connection with motor car markers and the 
other of the Stationery Department of the 
Dominion Government. These two instances 
may well be taken as an illustration of the 
system followed. Although in each instance 
several of the companies now accused were 
requested to tender on specific boxes, all prices 
submitted were in exact agreement. It may 
be only a coincidence but after the investiga- 
tion was commenced under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act when similar quotations were 
submitted they were likewise precisely the same 
except those of one company, which were con- 
siderably higher. This, in my opinion, well 
illustrates the impossibility of the public secur- 
ing in this particular commodity the benefit of 
any competition whatsoever. This uniformity 
in price, I think, is well borne out in the evi- 
dence as being directly attributable to the 
common design which existed.” 


Other Operations 


The Court, in the conclusion of the reasons 
for judgment, deals with the participation of 
five accused companies who were not share- 
holders in the incorporated central association ; 
and sets out a number of other special inci- 
dents, including instances of opposition of 
members of the alleged combine to the entry 
of new manufacturing competitors into the 
industry, of the joint purchasing of plant 
machinery to effect the withdrawal of an inde- 
pendent competitor from business, and of 
substantial payments made to another firm 
following its entry into and conformity to the 
rules of the combination. The conviction and 
sentences follow: 


Conviction 


“Hence, after a full review of all the evidence 
herein and giving only such weight to certain 
of the evidence as I have set out earlier should 
be ascribed to it, and after a very thorough 
consideration of the law which is in my opinion 
applicable to this section and by which I am 
bound, I have no hesitation in finding that the 
parties charged herein are guilty of combining 
with each other and with other individuals and 
corporations named in the indictment, and that 
such combination was in restraint of trade both 
unduly and unreasonably so as to come under 
the ban of the enactment herein. I have there- 
fore found all of the accused guilty as charged.” 


Sentences 


“Having come to my conclusion on the verdict, 
and as to what it should be, as I have already 
indicated, I have experienced very considerable 
difficulty in arriving at some conclusion as 


to what the penalty should be. I well recognize 
that penalties are imposed for the purpose not 
only of punishment of the particular people in- 
volved in any case, but as a deterrent to others 
who might consider the same type of conduct. 
I appreciate also that the parties who were 
concerned in this action—I should say persons 
probably, because, after all, the companies are 
only the alter ego of various other parties— 
might, as the Crown has suggested, have been 
charged possibly along with Mr. Badden, and 
I recognize that, therefore, it is difficult to deal 
with companies by way of punishment. If < 
were to impose too modest a penalty it would 
mean nothing more than it does to the ordinary 
individual who pays a dollar for having parked 
in the wrong place. I recognize also the stand- 
ing of the parties involved in this, although that 
should not enter into it, as was said quite 
definitely in a judgment of the Court of Appeal 
some time ago in a case in which a member of 
the profession was involved. It is self-evident 
that in organizations of this kind people who 
are involved and active in them are neces- 
sarily without any question people of substance 
and considerable standing otherwise in the 
community. Therefore. it makes it all the 
more difficult to arrive at something which is 
fair and equitable.” 

if . Although all the accused are in pari 
delicto yet it appears to me that some were 
not as actively engaged in the prosecution of 
the objects of the combination as others. 
Therefore in the imposing of penalties I make 
some slight distinctions. J therefore impose 
the following fines on each of the accused, which 
will be in the aggregate as against each accused 


on all four counts and not on each count 

individually: 
Container Materials. Limited.. .. $10,000 
Ba... Baddemd, Uw. RA Bee OD 
Shipping Containers, Limited.. 10,000 
Standard Paper Box, Limited.. 10,000 
Martin-Hewitt Containers, Limited 10,000 
Canadian Wirebound Boxes, Limi- 

COG. ot. cise ester otsacs mel ax Vesa pc tabiey aaey dueenamencl eae 
The Corrugated Paper Box Com- 

Daluyek LAME. nae set Pareto am ee OOO 
Gair Company, Canada, Limited.. 10,000 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Company 

of Canada, Limited... .. «+, 10,000 
Hygrade Corrugated Products, 

TALQLLOd, <dins shanna eno 
Hilton Brothers, Limited... .. .. 10,000 
Martin Paper Products, Limited.. 10,000 
Canadian Boxes, Limited.. .. .. 10,000 
Maritime Paper Products, Limited. 5,000 
Wilson Boxes, Limited.. .. .. .«. 5,000 
Dominion Corrugated Paper Com- 

DATE: lal TEG, cy tdeaaen arta nent eraser tens 2,500 
Acme Paper Box Company, Limited 10,000 
G. W. Hendershot Corrugated Paper 

Company; Limited Ss. s5 Ah ee. 5,000 
Kraft Containers, Limited.. 5,000 
Superior Box Company, Limited.. 5,000 


“They may look in the aggregate large. In 
the circumstances, they are in my opinion very 
modest and moderate. 

“In default of payment of the fine imposed 
on the individual accused Badden, he shall be 
imprisoned for a period of six months.” 

Notice of appeal by the accused from the 
present judgment was later served by counsel 
for the accused. The fine imposed on the 
individual accused. Badden was paid on Sep- 
tember 6. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec King’s Bench Court Upholds 
Superior Court Judgment Denying 
Union’s Right to Sue 
In an unanimous judgment, the Court of 
King’s Bench at Montreal sitting on appeals 
upheld the decision made by Mr. Justice 
Surveyer of the Superior Court on April 1, 
1939, in which he denied the right of a union 
to sue under an Act Respecting the Exercise 
of Certain Rights which appears to make it 
liable to be sued (Lasour GaAzETTE, 1939, p. 
544). Mr. Justice Barclay, who agreed with 
the result, added that, in hig opinion, the 
appellants were in any case not groups of 
persons as contemplated by the Act but asso- 
clations of groups of persons and therefore 
outside its scope. The Appeal Court ordered 
the whole costs to be paid by the plaintiffs. 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
et al vs. Rothman, Court of King’s Bench 

(Appeal Side), Montreal, May 28, 1940. 


Montreal Truck Driver Injured at Work 
Awarded $4,000 Damages and Costs 


Mr. Justice Denis of the Montreal Superior 
Court on July 18 gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, a labourer, in the sum of $4,000 and 
costs in an action for compensation for 
damages suffered in an accident which occurred 
during his employment. The damages were 
awarded “jointly and severally” against the 
plaintifi’s employer and one whose employees 
gave the directions that led up to the accident. 

The man was injured on November 11, 1988. 
The plaintiff on instructions from his em- 
ployer, doing business as the City Hall Coal 
Company, drove his truck to Thetford Mines 
and brought back to Montreal certain ma- 
chinery including motors weighing several 
tons which he was instructed to unload at the 
premises of the defendant Goldberg. 


When he arrived at Goldberg’s place of 
business the latter’s employees agreed that 
the unloading should be done with a crane 
which was at hand but not in condition for 
use without preparation. They therefore sug- 
gested that with a chain attached to a 10-ton 
motor in the yard and to the motor on the 
truck driven by the plaintiff, the plaintiff by 
driving the truck backwards and forwards 
should gradually move the motor on the truck 
nearer the edge so that it could be got to the 
ground. The plaintiff was uncertain of this 
method and telephoned his employer explain- 
ing the situation. He was told to do whatever 


Goldberg’s employees wanted him to do. The 
plaintiff then carried out their instructions 
but the motor fell to the ground and so 
jolted the truck that the plaintiff was severely 
injured. 

It being agreed that the cause of the acci- 
dent was the method used to unload the 
truck, the Court considered that the responsi- 
bility for the accident rested on those re- 
sponsible for the adoption of such means. 
The defendant employer was held liable 
because he had not checked up on Goldberg 
to verify whether he had carried out their 
agreement that all unloading was to be done 
with a crane and when the plaintiff notified 
him that Goldberg wanted to use the chain 
method he approved. Goldberg was liable for 
the acts of his employees in adopting an un- 
safe method and for their negligence in fail- 
ing to notify the plaintiff to stop at the point 
of danger. The Court did not allow the 
defence offered by Goldberg that under a 
verbal agreement between him and the City 
Coal Company the latter was to do all load- 
ing and unloading and that of the three Gold- 
berg employees who were present only the 
nightwatchman was on duty and the other 
two were visiting him. No blame could be 
laid on the plaintiff who was under the com- 
plete domination and control of both de- 
fendants and was executing their orders. 

It was held that the plaintiff suffered com- 
plete loss of earnings for one year and for 
a much longer period in fact, but the claim 
was for one year, medical and hospital ex- 
penses, pain and suffering and, finally, 
permanent partial incapacity, all of which 
amounted to at least $4,000. Desanto vs. 
Abramovitch, Superior Court, Montreal, July 
18, 1940. 


Saskatchewan Court Affirms Judgment 
Awarding Farm Worker Damages for 
Accident 


On June 28 the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal dismissed an appeal from a judgment 
awarding a farm labourer damages for an 
injury suffered while operating a straw-cutter. 
(Lasour Gazerte, 1939, p. 1294.) It was held 
that there was ample evidence to justify the 
finding of negligence and to negative the 
argument of the defence and that the defendant 
had made it clear that the result of refusal 
to operate the machine would have meant 
dismissal. Mazurkewich v. Bawkowy (1940) 
2 Western Weekly Reports 651. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HERE was a substantial increase in indus- 
trial employment at the beginning of 
September, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,247 
firms, each with a minimum of 15 employees, 
representing practically all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and _ highly 
specialized business operations. Tihe establish- 
ments employed 1,289,385 persons, or 36,168 
more than in the preceding month; this gain 
of 2-9 per cent was considerably larger than 
that reported between August 1 and September 
1 in any other year of the record. The index 
number of employment (based on the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as 100), stood at 
131-6, as compared with 119-6 at September 
1, 1939. At the same date in recent years 
the index was as follows:—1938, 115-1; 1937, 
123-2; 1936, 107-1; 1935, 102-7; 1934, 98-8; 
1933, 88:5; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 107-1; 1930, 
116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1 and 1927, 111-0. 
Reflecting the greater-than-average increase 
in industrial employment at the beginning of 
September, the seasonally-adjusted index rose 
from 124-4 at August 1, to 126-5 at the date 
under review, when it was higher than the 
seasonally-corrected index for any other month 
in the nearly twenty years for which infor- 
mation is on record. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Reports 
were compiled by the Department of Labour 
at the beginning of September from 1,963 
local trade unions with a membership total 
of 256,482 persons. Of these, 13,330 were 
registered as unemployed, a percentage of 
5:2 as compared with percentages of 6-4 at 
the beginning of August and 10-9 at the 
beginning of September, 1939. 

Employment Office Reports—The volume of 
business transacted during August, 1940, by 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada, as shown by the average daily place- 
ments effected, indicated a gain over July, 
1940, and also over August, 1939, farming 
being the group chiefly responsible for the 
change shown under the first comparison and 
manufacturing, services, logging and trans- 
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portation under the second. Farming, how- 
ever, showed a fairly pronounced reduction 
in placements from August a year ago. 
Vacancies during August this year numbered 
55,747, applications for work 80,147, and place- 
ments in regular and casual employment 
51,368. 


Prices—In wholesale prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics weekly index number 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 82-8 
for the week ended September 27 as compared 
with 82-7 for the week ended August 30, and 
82-6 for that ended August 2. Comparative 
figures on a monthly basis for certain dates are 
82-7 for August, 1940; 78-2 for September, 
1939; 74:5 for September, 1938; 85-0 for 
September, 1937; 76-4 for September, 1936; 
63-5 for February, 1933, the low point in 
recent years; and 97-8 for September, 1929. 
In retail prices the new cost of living index 
number also calculated by the Bureau was 
106-4 at the beginning of September as com- 
pared with 105-9 for August; 100-8 for Septem- 
ber, 1939; 102-1 for September, 1938; 102-3 
for September, 1937; 98-7 for September, 1936; 
and 96-5 for September, 1935. 


Business Statistics—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 994. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in August recorded substantial increases both 
as compared with the previous month and with 
August, 1939. In the former comparison the 
advance was about 54 per cent and in the 
latter about 22 per cent. Of the five principal 
groups of factors the output of electric power 
was the only one to record a decline in August 
as compared with July. The index of the 
volume of construction was 28 per cent higher 
than in July there being a substantial advance 
in contracts awarded. The manufacturing 
group was 7 per cent higher due mainly to the 
greater volume of products of iron and steel. 
Mineral production advanced about 4 per 
cent in the same comparison and somewhat 
greater activity in the distribution of com- 
modities was also indicated, the figures for 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 
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1940 1939 
September August July September August July 

(°)Trade, externalaggregate... $ |.........+++5- 208,195,431 190, 959, 406 156,020, 853 139, 183, 821 134, 621,474 
(9) Imports, merchandise for 

CONSULAPLLON 4. alesis on wens Diy Te aR eeelare cies 96, 835, 858 89,496, 233 73,564,271 62,708,079 57,980,050 
(?) Exports; Canadian PTOGUCE. 0.8. laetans te eres 110,548,017 100, 782,062 81,461, 185 75,559, 608 75,753,394 
Customs duty collected........ Se is PES 11,197,148 10, 491,348 11,069, 926 7,706, 293 7,170,291 
Bank debits to individual 

AECOUNEN iy adele ha eine ton ae Deke Sone ES = 2,457, 706,218] 2,622,547,471] 2,831,650, 702} 2,389,740, 950) 2,376,528,320 
Bank notes in circulation....... Gane || oo tage elas 93,388, 294 92,271,313 100, 184, 603 92,816,492 92,835, 769 
Bank deposits savings......... Dla | Re et oatag rus ero tenee 1, 634,403,137] 1,612,549,076]| 1,692, 112, 655 1,701, 886,610) 1,697,240, 089 
Bank Joans, commercial, etc... $ |..........--6- 939, 819, 822 925,197,994 891,421, 126 826,351, 734 813,947, 295 
Security prices, index numbers— 

COMMON SEOCKS Ge ie nessa getelee i eile ee teal keke eaten 76-0 72:5 100-1 94-2 97-3 

PPPElerEed SLOCIES. one ea usm & ett eho] e eins tee Riaeteaee 77-9 73°8 83-3 81:0 83-0 
Index of bond yields, Dominion....].............. 72-0 72-8 78:3 68-1 66-8 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario....]............-. 72-0 74-9 84-1 72°6 65:8 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 782-8 2-7 82-4 78-2 72:3 72°6 
(2) Cost of living index number..... 106-4 105-9 105-6 100-8 100-8 100-8 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......)0...........-. 89-0 80-6 91-1 73-4 71-5 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......}...........5.. 94-1 89-4 86:0 81-4 83-6 
(2) Employment, index number 

(employers’ pay-rol] figures).... 131-6 127-9 124-7 119-6 117-5 115-8 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 5-2 6-4 7:6 10-9 11-1 11:6 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenuefreight cars 241,904 929305 220,925 272,885 210, 282 188, 839 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 21,119,220 21,220, 188 22,395,032 22,645,303 16,355, 456 15,563,648 
Operating expenses........ LO BA Se CIS Sc a 15,984,772 14, 203, 451 13,592, 952 13,288,190 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross. 6arnings: .-. 62.476. $ 15, 646,000 15,513,000 15,303, 000 19,323,814 12,655,361 11, 657, 403 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines § |.............-. 13, 249, 285 12, 898, 586 13,601, 859 11,749,411 11,031, 242 
Steam railways, freight in 
POTTS IN VT ROR ruth oar eto et aatraws ol ress oeteat Tc naseaaite asta ayerer eae sen nnepenCcra (Gi 5, ude fale 3, 259,595,000) 4, 799,887,000] 2,393, 788,000) 2, 114,084, 000 
(10) Building permits........... CY aN ie Sel tb ae ac 10, 103, 000 11,146, 000 4,114,451 6,159, 468 6,535,818 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 52,260,000 40, 747, 900 29,305, 600 19,379, 100 25, 827,200 22,129, 700 
Mineral Production— 

ie iron scene. Meee ae fons) eb SER 88, 885 95,924 65,954 69,520 59,587 

Steel ingots and castings...... HOTS Rae een 172,210 169,577 124,000 122,019 111,149 

Ferro-alloyse.s-.scece lesen aes TONE ee eaten Mae 9,697 9.257 10, 406 3,313 6,475 

COLA RELY, cea eare OUTICEST UH atie. seas eee ot ie 456, 626 422,392 449,474 440,065 

STE VOR Nt eee eel ok le Cet Meas OUNCES a eerie alee ae fxs Wieieo oe 2,042,000 1,979,640 2,334, 628 2,736, 180 

CGE a IN 20) bs Ra I LOUS | M ee e leeilns beo a ise 1, 228,000 1,344,972 POSR lia 1,064,354 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

UMD IAU tees Heelies eae DOs armen eens 293 , 937,063 274,705, 684 929,271,670 230,326,540 310,328,815 
Flour production.............. bso Mee meee eee. MRR 1,222,975 1,927, 102 1,382,158 1,105,502 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 71,339, 246 65, 603, 276 99,553,448 71,827,680) 101,582,123 85, 837, 830 
Foot wear production.......... DAIPS | caeutiae-yhoeie 2,382, 680 1,861,028 2,368,374 2,453,069 1, 833, 993 
Output of central electric stations 

Gaily average |. ikians vere Recwvalals Wisc sialdeameeece 80, 651,000 82,552,000 79,327,000 73,969,000 71,135,000 
Sales of insurance.............. GOO a TNS cia stare 24,113,000 27, 963 , 000 36, 814, 000 28,194,000 31,918,000 
Newsprint production.......... 4Ons eters e iments 316, 610 332, 690 253, 230 236, 980 227,630 
Automobiles, passenger, production.]............-: 1,510 3,397 3,494 1,068 5,112 
(8) Index of Physical Velume of 

Business (3 eso Baw Perens tere oe tape eens 152-5 144-5 125-8 125-2 120-5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION..........00{..0e-es essere 161-6 151-1 128-3 127-5 123-9 

Mineral production?!) Qo cb. ee Le ae 274-3 263-7 223-2 233-2 238-5 

Manu achumine dai seieioee acces sued Isla tvohay sieenene ale 151-7 141-7 121-3 116-5 112-3 

CORSITUCHION, ocean casa eae Oak e hae eee 90-7 70-8 48-6 59-8 53°6 

Mlectric: POWer ais)... voces a vidos olen [eee tera siaetars 262-9 279-3 245-9 241-0 235-6 
PSTRIBU TION, ce fesiersin c cderessio sate celica cae exe : 126-5 125-5 118-4 118-3 110-5 

Trade employment...........--..[eeeeeeeeeeeees 143-9 143-1 138-0 135-9 137-1 

Catlontings (i). A805 oes AU RAE Reese 91-7 96-9 95-6 82-0 76:8 

Imports........ sievsapes Nojoraieus @ svelte oforal li-vskameebckicid ees eke 121-0 111-8 102-0 93-2 86-1 

Exports, excluding gold...........|s.0-2:2:s0008% 152-0 BSS e0 Pkg tee tar, 122-8 122-1 








Se eee ee cee eee a ee a a a ae ETEENE ST Ul 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+ For the week ended September 27, 1940. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending September 28, 1940, and corresponding periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 7, August 10 and July 13, 1940; September 9, August 
12,and July 16, 1939. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (®) Excluding gold. 

(30) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 
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external trade being higher. Information 
available for September shows employment, 
and the value of contracts awarded to be at 
higher levels both as compared with August, 
1939, and September, 1940, while the number 
of cars of revenue freight was greater than in 
the previous month but smaller than in 
September, 1939. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for September 
was 10, involving 2,668 workers and resulting 
in time loss of 6,053 man working days, as 
compared with 18 disputes in August, in- 
volving 6,712 workers with a time loss of 
15,953 days. The two important strikes during 
September involved artificial silk factory work- 
ers at Cornwall, Ont., for one and one-half 
days; and embroiderers in dress factories in 
Montreal, P.Q. Eight strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia accounted for over 5,000 of 
the workers involved in August and for 
nearly 80 per cent of the time loss in that 
month. In September, 1939, there were 17 
disputes, involving 8,190 workers with time 
loss of 17,546 days, due chiefly to strikes of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia. 

Of the ten disputes recorded for September, 


1940, nine were recorded as terminated during: 


the month. Three resulted in favour of the 
employers and one in favour of the workers. 
In one dispute the strikers were partially 
successful. Compromise settlements were 
reached in two cases while the results of two 
disputes were recorded as indefinite. One 
strike of approximately 50 workers was shown 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


A statement as to the new 
official cost of living index 
number for Canada, based 
on the data secured in a 
survey of workingmen’s 
family expenditure in 1938, 
appears elsewhere in this issue. The index 
number was constructed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in consultation with the 
Department of Labour and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

The new index will reflect changes in the 
cost of a fixed budget covering retail prices 
of commodities, services, and shelter costs 
based upon the expenditure experience of 
1,439 urban wage earner families in the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1938, which 
averaged $1,453.80. All of the families in- 
cluded in the survey had children and the 
average number of persons per familv was 


New Cest 
of Living 
Index Number 


Established 


4-6. The index previously issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was based 
upon national consumption estimates in 1926, 
the base period. The index issued by the 
Department of Labour was weighted according 
to estimates of workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture in 1913. 

Information as to the new index number 
of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics based on a surevy begun in 1934 
is also given in another article. Both index 
numbers are based on average retail prices in 
the period 1935-1939 inclusive as 100. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received three 
Disputes reports of Boards of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act established under the pro- 


visions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

Two applications were received for the es- 
tablishment of Boards and three Boards were 
constituted. 

Information concerning these, and other pro- 
ceedings under the Act will be found in the 
article commencing on page 10038. 


On September 24, the War- 


Control of time Prices and Trade Board 
rents by ordered that rents in certain 
Wartime designated areas in Canada 
Prices and be pegged at the levels of 
Trade Board January 2, 1940, effective on 


and after October 1. 

At the same time as the Board issued its 
“standstill” rental order, the Mi£inister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, announced 
that the Governor in Council had approved 
the Board’s appointment as Rentals Adminis- 
trator of the Honourable William M. Martin, ° 
KC., Judge of the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal. Mr. Frank W. Nicolls, Ottawa, Direc- , 
tor of Housing, Department of Finance, has 
been seconded to the Board to serve as 
Technical Adviser. 

Following the order of September 11 in 
which the powers of the Wartime Prices and’ 
Trade Board were extended to include rent 
(Lasour GazeTrE, September, 1940, page 888), 
the Order in Council (P.C. 5003) empoweis 
the Board to fix maximum rentals and to 
appoint local committees in designated areas 
for the purpose of investigating and adjudi- 
cating upon local complaints and applications 
respecting housing accommodations or rentals. 

The Order regarding rentals is described as 
a “standstill” in the designated towns and 
cities, and declares that “for any housing 
accommodation for which there was a lease in 
effect on January 2, 1940, the rental charged 
or demanded shall not exceed that in effect 
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on that date.’ For any housing accommo- 
dation not leased on that date, but for which 
there was a lease in effect at some time 
during 1939, “the rental charged or de- 
manded shall not exceed that payable under 
the latest lease in 1939.” For any other 
housing accommodation the Rentals Adminis- 
trator, “of his own motion or on application 
by either landlord or tenant, may determine 
the maximum rental.” 

Under this standstill order all leases are 
automatically amended and any rent above 
the maximum paid in advance of October 1 
‘ig recoverable by a tenant. No refund, how- 
ever, will be made for any period prior to 
October 1. 

Housing accommodation covered by this 
Order includes “any furnished or unfurnished 
house, apartment, flat, room, or dwelling, 
designed or used for residential purposes, to- 
gether with all appurtenances thereto and 
such heating, lighting, water, garage, and 
other services, equipment or facilities as are 
supplied by the lessor.” 

Areas affected by the standstill order are:— 

Nova Scotia-——Dartmouth, including Wood- 
side; Halifax, including Armdale, Bucking- 
ham Station, Dutch Settlement, Fairview 
Station, Falkland, Jollimore, Melville; New 
Glasgow, including Trenton, Stellarton, West- 
ville; Sydney. 

Quebec—Brownsburg and Thetford Mines. 

Ontario—Allandale, Barrie; Kingston, and 
Portsmouth; Ottawa, including Eastview, New 
Edinburgh, Overbrook, Rockcliffe, Westboro, 
and Woodroffe; Parry Sound, Nobel; Trenton; 
Windsor. 


Manitoba—Brandon. 


British Columbia—Vancouver, Victoria and 
Esquimalt. 


In issuing the order it was pointed out by the 
Board persons charging unreasonable or un- 
just prices for accommodation in localities not 
as yet designated as controlled areas are open 
to prosecution under the general regulations 
of the Board respecting profiteering. 

On September 28, the Rentals Administrator, 
Hon. Wm. M. Martin, K.C., announced that he 
would begin a series of hearings the following 
week in areas affected by the rent-pegging 
order issued by the Board. 

On October 3, the Hon. Mr. Martin held 
hearings in Barrie, Ontario; on October 7, 
in Parry Sound, Ontario; and on October 10, 
in Brandon, Manitoba. 

Mayors of these municipalities were asked 
to provide the use of the town hall or court 
house for the hearings, and it is requested 
that, where possible, representations from 
»rganizations and individuals be put in writ- 
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ing and placed on file with the clerk of the 
city or town twenty-four hours prior to the 
opening of the inquiry. 


The Prime Minister, Right 
Honourable W. L. Mac- 


Personnel of 


Unemployment kenzie King, announced on 
Insurance September 23 the appoint- 
Commission ment of the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission to 
administer the Unemployment Insurance Act 
passed at the last session of Parhament 
(Lasour Gazerts, July, page 682, and August, 
page 757). Dr. Joseph Sirois, of Quebec City, 
widely known as the chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
has been appointed chairman of the Commis- 
sion. His two associates on the Commission 
will be R. J. Tallon, of Ottawa, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and Allan Monroe Mitchell, a 
leading industrialist, of Montreal. Mr. Tallon 
was selected after consultation with organiza- 
tions representative of workers. Mr. Mitchell 
was appointed after similar consultation with 
organizations representative of employers. 
Selection of two of the members of the Com- 
mission in this manner is provided in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Dr. Sirois, of the Firm of Sirois, Sirois and 
Lesage, notaries of Quebec, was a member of 
the Rowell Commission up to the time that 
Honourable N. W. Rowell, its Chairman, be- 
came ill. Dr. Sirois then took over the duties 
of Chairman of the Commission, and it was 
one of that Commission’s recommendations 
that Canada should establish a national sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. The chair- 
man of the new Commission was born in 
Quebec on October 2, 1881. He attended Que- 
bec Seminary and Laval University, graduat- 
ing from the latter institution in 1900. He is 
a. director of a number of financial institutions, 
etc., in the Province of Quebec and has been 
associated with other Commissions than that 


on Dominion-Provincial Relations. He is a 


Professor and Secretary in the Faculty of Law, 
Laval University. 


The Act provides that the Chairman shall 
hold office for ten years, and the other two 
members of the Commission for five years 
each. All are eligible for reappointment up 
to the age of seventy. 

Mr. BR. J. Tallon, appointed on behalf of 
labour, is a native of Belleville, Ontario, and 
after serving an apprenticeship as a machinist 
in the shops of the Grand Trunk Railway at 
Belleville, entered the employ of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and worked as a machinist in 
the company’s shops at Schreiber, Revelstoke 
and Calgary. 
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He became Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada in 1935 and 
held that position continuously up to the 
present time. Between 1926 and 1935 he held 
the position of Vice-President, and has repre- 
sented the workpeople of Canada at Geneva 
at conferences of the International Labour 
Office on eight occasions. He is Chairman of 
the Association of General Chairman of the 
Canadian National Railways; also a member 
of the Canadian National Railways Pension 
Board, the Canadian National Railways 
Safety Council, and the Canadian National 
Railways Rehabilitation Council. He is now 
serving a second three-year term as a member 
of the National Research Council, having been 
reappointed by the Government last year to 
that position. He is a member of the Advisory 
Council to the Director of Youth Training 
and a member of the National Labour Supply 
Council, 


Mr. Tallon joined the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in 1905 and was President 
of the Calgary Trades and Labour Council, 
1914-15. He was elected alderman of the City 
of Calgary in 1915-16-17. In 1916 he became 
President of District No. 2 of the International 
Association of Machinists which comprised all 
railroad machinists in Canada and held that 
office from 1916 to 1920. He organized and 
was the first President of Division No. 4 of the 
Railway Employees’ Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, comprising all the 
shop craft mechanics of the Canadian railways, 
He has held that position continuously from 
the formation of the Division in 1918 until 
the present time, being elected at its regular 
conventions. 


The third member of the Commission, Mr. 
Mitchell, appointed on behalf of industry, is 
a Montreal manufacturer, Chairman of the 
Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, manufac- 
turers of metal goods. He was born in Mont- 
real on May 7, 1895, a grandson of Robert N. 
Mitchell who came from Prestonpans, Scot- 
land, to Montreal in 1848, and founded the 
Robert Mitchell Company in 1851. Mr. Mit- 
chell is prominent in Canadian industry, and 
is a director of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce and a past chairman of the Montreal 
Branch and Quebec Division of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Mitchell has 
been serving since June of this year as a mem- 
ber of the National Labour Supply Council 
which was established by the Dominion 
Government to advise in matters concerning 
labour supply. He resides in Westmount. 
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The retirement on super- 
annuation of Mr. W. M. 
Dickson as Deputy Minister 
of Labour and the appoint- 
ment to that post of Dr. 


Retirement of 
W. M. Dickson 
and appoint- 
ment of Dr. 


Bryce Stewart Bryce M. Stewart were 
as Deputy recently “announced, these 
Minister of changes becoming effective 
Labour on November 1. 


For over twenty-five 
years the retiring deputy has been a prominent 
officer in the Civil Service of Canada. He 
graduated from the University of Toronto in 
1897 and commenced his public career in 
February, 1914, as private secretary to the 
Right Honourable Arthur Meighen then 
Solicitor General in Sir Robert Borden’s 
government. He served in a like capacity 
under a succession of Solicitors General— 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Hon. D. D. Mackenzie, 
and Hon. E. J. McMurray, also with the Right 
Honourable R. B. Bennett, and Hon. E. L. 
Patenaude when they held the portfolio of 
Minister of Justice. Subsequently, he was 
attached to the Clemency Branch of the De- 
partment of Justice, and while here he was 
chosen, in 1930, by the late Senator Gideon 
Robertson, then Minister of Labour, to act 
as his secretary, and he similarly served Senator 
Robertson’s successor, the Hon. W. A. Gordon. 
In 1934 he was promoted to the post of 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

During Mr. Dickson’s tenure as the adminis- 
trative head of the department it has had to 
cope directly with problems of human welfare 
intensified by the impact of economic depres- 
sion and war. Accordingly, in re-entering the 
department, the new Deputy takes over control 
at a time when the industrial life of the 
nation is geared to the exigencies of war. 

Dr. Stewart has held several important posts 
both in this country and the United States 
which were directly associated with the admin- 
istration of social legislation and policies of 
industrial relations. In particular he is 
recognized as an outstanding authority on un- 
employment insurance—a measure recently 
adopted by the parliament of Canada. 

Graduating from Queen’s University in 
1911, Dr. Stewart entered the Department of 
Labour in 1914 as a labour research worker and 
statistician. In June, 1917 he was promoted 
to the editorship of the Lasour Gazerrn. The 
aftermath of the war with its problems of 
employment then engaged his activities, and 
he was appointed Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada in December, 1919—a post 
which he held until 1922. 

From 1922-27, Dr. Stewart was in charge 
of the administration of the employment ex. 
changes under the employment insurance pro- 
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gram established by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. In 1927 he became 
a member of the Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors and from 1930-31 he was a member of 
President Hoover’s emergency council for 
employment. Since 1930 he has been a mem- 
ber of the state ‘advisory council, New York 
employment service, and since 1933 has been 
a member of the Federal Advisory Council, 
United States Employment Service. 


Dr. Stewart has also contributed to modern 
labour studies and surveys in a series of books 
and articles, dealing particularly with employ- 
ment office practice and procedure, labour 
laws, and unemployment compensation. 


In announcing this appointment the Prime 
Minister expressed gratification on the part 
of the government in being able to secure Dr. 
Stewart’s services. The Prime Minister also 
stated that Dr. Stewart was relinquishing a 
more remunerative post and had accepted the 
government’s invitation because he wished to 
give what service he could to Canada in 
wartime. 


The principal events re- 
Quarterly lating to the work of the 
review of Wartime Prices and Trade 
activities Board during the three 
of Wartime months ending September 
Prices and 30, 1940, are reviewed in a 
Trade Board quarterly statement issued 

recently. 


As these events have, for the most part, 
been reviewed at the time of their occurrence, 
it has been considered sufficient to draw 
attention to the quarterly review which may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


The events reviewed in the latest quarterly 
statement include the extension of the Wool 
Administrator’s powers, giving him authority 
to buy, sell, and store wool and to license im- 
ports as well as exports of wool (LABOUR 
Gaznrre, August, 1940, page 805); the setting 
up of an export licence control system over 
hides and leather (Lasour Gazette, August, 
1940, page 807). 


The recent sale in Canada by the Coal 
Administrator on behalf of the United King- 
dom Government of more than 220,000 tons 
of British “refugee coal” that was in French 
waters and in danger of falling into the hands 
of the enemy in June, is detailed in the re- 
port; as well as the action of the Board in 
temporarily fixing the maximum prices of 
bread and wheat flour pending an investiga- 
tion of the effects of the wheat processing levy 
imposed by Parliament. (LABour GAZETTE, 
August, 1940, page 756: and September, 1940, 
page 889). 
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“The extension of the Board’s powers to 
cover rentals and housing accommodation, the 
appointment of a Rentals Administrator, and 
the fixing of maximum rentals in certain locali- 
ties is also referred to in the statement 
(Lasour GazettE, September, 1940, page 889 ; 
and page 995 of this issue). 

Copies of a summary of the Board’s activi- 
ties in the period September, 1939, to June, 
1940, are also available on application to the 
Secretary, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
O'tttawa. 

In a statement to the 
Canadian Press on October 
3, the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Norman A, McLarty, 


Minister of 
Labour appeals 
to industry 


to stop strongly urged that wartime 
“enticement” industry cease the practice 
of skilled of “enticing” highly skilled 
workers employees from established 

plants. At the same time, 
the Minister stated that the Government 


dioes not propose to prevent any man bettering 
himself. 

The Minister intimated that Government 
control in this matter was not contemplated 
unless the appeal failed, but he added that 
the situation had been the subject of 
numerous complaints and if permitted to 
develop would become “chaotic.” Continuing, 
the Minister stated: 


“T have the feeling that labour will be 
decent about it and go on as- it has been 
doing, co-operating with the Government in 
the war effort. I don’t think that labour 
wants to see the spiral of wages and living 
costs rising unreasonably. Labour appre- 
ciated the regulations of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and the rentals administrator 
and I don’t expect labour would object to 
some control of unbridled competitive bidding 
for services. 

“This thing could grow to ridiculous pro- 
portions. The demand for skilled labour in 
Canada to-day is greater than ever in history. 
The figure for unemployment in skilled labour 
ranks, 5:2 per cent, is ‘the lowest on record. 
It is a big problem to get an adequate supply 
and the situation is not helped by manu- 
facturers who move it toward chaos by en- 
ticing men from their jobs with established 
employers who have borne the expense of 
training them. 

“T do not suggest that the fact that a 
man had been trained by a firm gave that 
firm a lien on his services; it 1s always open 
to a man to better himself. 

“However, in the United Kingdom under 
the pressure of war, labour had conceded legis- 
lation which prevented a man from switching 
to another job without permission of the 
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Ministry of Labour. The same was true in 
Australia. In Canada it had not come to 
this point. 

“Obviously, if there were no regulation of 
foodstuffs and rents the cost of living would 
mount. 

“What we are trying to do is not to regulate 
wages, nominal wages, but to give real wages. 
If any regulation were applied to labour alone, 
we might reasonably expect protests but when 
regulation is applied to the cost of living, we 
do not expect them.” 


Conferences on the supply 


Conferences of skilled and semi-skilled 
on wartime men in industry are in pro- 
utilization gress, according to a recent 
of skilled statement by the Minister 
labour of Labour, Hon. Norman A. 

McLarty who has acted as 
chairman. At these conferences there have 


been representations by the various depart- 
ments concerned in the allocation of man 
power, viz—National Defence, Munitions and 
Supply, National War Services, and the 
National Labour Supply Council. A decision 
on this matter of the wartime utilization of 
skilled labour is expected shortly. 


Referring to press reports 
of decreasing school attend- 
ance in some places, the 


Minister of 
Labour on 


importance Minister of Labour, Hon. 
of children Norman A. McLarty, on 
continuing October 9, advised parents 
education to consider carefully the im- 
and technical portance of a child’s educa- 
training cation and technical training 


in preparation for employ- 
ment in the aftermath of war. The Muinister’s 
statement was as follows: 

“Press reports that in some places school 
attendance has fallen off owing to the increase 
in employment opportunities for boys and girls 
from 14 to 16 years of age should lead parents 
and public authorities to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the implication of this situation. 

“War needs must come first but every youth 
who fails now to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to continue his schooling unitl the com- 
pletion of the high school or technical educa- 
tion course takes a grave risk of becoming un- 
employed after the war with a poor chance of 
competing with boys better equipped in edu- 
cation and training. 

“Our experience in unemployment during the 
last few years has shown that high school or 
technical school graduates and those with even 
longer training have a better chance of getting 
and holding jobs. 

“With the general increase in employment, 
fathers and older members of the family should 
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be able to find jobs and it is hoped that no 
child under 16 years of age in Canada who can 
profit by school attendance will be found in 
the labour market. Few, if any, firms will take 
on apprentices under 16 and blind alley jobs 
can often be filled by handicapped men. 

“We are instituting a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance but fundamentally the best in- 
surance against unemployment is a trained 
mind and hands.” 


The Hon. Norman A. Mc- 


Appointment Larty, Minister of Labour, 
of Oils has announced the appoint- 
Administrator ment of Dr. George Hilton 
under Wartime as Oils Administrator under 
Prices and the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board Trade Board. 


By Order in Council the 
Administrator is given power to organize, 
conserve, and co-ordinate the supply of animal 
and vegetable oils, whether processed, partly 
processed, or unprocessed, including marine 
animal oils, materials containing any such 
oil, and all vitamin extracts and preparations. 
Although in the immediate future the Ad- 
ministrator will be concerned chiefly with fish 
oils, particularly cod liver oil, his authority 
extends to the buying and selling of all animal 
and vegetable oils; control of the extracting, 
processing, and refining; and to fixing, subject 
to the approval of the Minister, prices and 
mark-ups. This order also continues the policy 
originated in April, and extended in June, 
1940, of conserving the domestic supply of 
vitamin oils by permitting exports of fish 
livers andi fish oils only under licence issued 
by the Board. 


Dr. Hilton, who will serve without re- 
muneration, was Veterinary Director General 
of the Dominion from 1924 to 1938, and repre- 
sented Canada on League of Nations Com- 
mittees from 1930 to 1935, retiring from the 
public service two years ago. 


The grand total of all 
Statistics classes of persons on urban 
of relief and agricultural relief across 
recipients Canada in August of this 
for August year showed a reduction of 


18-3 per cent from July, 
and 53-7 per cent from August a year ago, 
according to figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The grand total for August, 
as shown by the preliminary results from 
the registration of all direct relief cases carried 
out for the Department of Labour by the 
provinces and municipalities, stood at 372,000. 
This total represented a decrease of 51:8 per 
cent from the peak figure of the year which 
occurred in the month of March; in August, 
1939, the decrease from the peak month of 
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that year was 21-9 per cent, while August, 
1938, showed a 27-5 per cent reduction from 
March, 1988. 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in August this year numbered 79,500, 
a decrease of 21-2 per cent from the revised 
July total. The figure for August this year 
showed a decrease of 44:1 per cent from August 
a year ago, and a decrease of 36:1 per cent 
from August, 1938. From the peak figure of 
172,683 in March of this year, the August total 
of fully employable persons was down by 54:0 
per cent. 

A total of 323,000 persons were receiving non- 
agricultural relief in August, a decrease of 
18:0 per cent from the corrected figure for the 
previous month: August, 1939, had shown an 
increase of 1:9 per cent from July, 1939. This 
category includes all totally unemployable, 
partially employable and fully employable 
persons, together with all dependents of family 
heads. This aggregate showed a decrease of 
40:7 per cent from the figure for August, 1939, 
and a decrease of 31-4 per cent from the figure 
for August two years ago. In relation to the 
high month of 1940, the August total on urban 
relief showed a decrease of 50-2 per cent. 


The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop con- 
ditions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A 
total of 10,500 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, accounted for a farm population 
of 49,000, were reported as receiving agricul- 
tural relief for subsistence in August; this 
total indicated a decline of 62:4 per cent from 
the high month of this year. The Dominion 
total on agricultural relief in August decreased 
by 20-1 per cent from the revised July figure, 
and was 81-0 per cent less than August, 1939, 
‘and 82-9 per cent less than in August, 1938. 
Figures for August for Saskatchewan alone 
showed decreases of 85°4 per cent and 86-9 
per cent from August, 1939, and from August, 
1938, respectively: the Saskatchewan total of 
32,500 persons on agricultural relief accounted 
for two-thirds of the Dominion total in August 
this year. 

An inquiry has been made 


Coal Inquiry under the Combines Investi- 


under gation Act into price-fixing 
Combines arrangements alleged to exist 
Investigation or to be in process of for- 
Act mation among coal dealers 


at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ontario. Complaints were received by 
the Commissioner of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act and by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board requesting investigation of a possible 
agreement among coal dealers to fix common 
and enhanced selling prices for coal. A report 
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of information obtained by the Coal Adminis- 
trator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
was referred by the Board to the Combines 
Investigation Commissioner, Mr. F. A. 
McGregor, in connection with the investigation 
being made under the Combines Investigation 
Act. 

Corrections in the conditions reported and 
substantial reductions in prices were made 
following hearings conducted by the Com- 
missioner. 


A press release issued from 


Establishment ithe Department of National 
of Four War Services on Septem- 
Divisions ber 13, announced the 


in National 
War Services 
Department 


organization of four divi- 
sions to co-ordinate the 
objectives for which it was 
established by legislation. 
(The Department of National War Services 
Act was reviewed in tthe Lasour GazertTe for 
July on page 629, and the first regulations were 
summarized in the September issue on page 
916). The functions of these four divisions 
were described as follows: 


(a) Division of Human Resources—lIt shall 
be the duty of this Division in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Statistics to tabulate and 
compile the information secured as a result of 
the recent. National Registration in Canada and, 
in conjunction with the Department of Labour, 
to study and report upon the available supplies 
of labour in Canada and to study and report 
upon the demands and needs of industry for 
labour and in a systematic way to aid in 
directing those seeking employment to employ- 
ment by employers and toward training facili- 
ties which may be available. 


(b) Division of Material Resources —To 
conduct such surveys as are necessary to the 
mobilization of the material resources of the 
Nation, to aid and direct the development 
thereof, to aid in the co-ordination of the pro- 
ductive efforts of the industries of the Nation, 
to aid in the production, maintenance and dis- 
tribution of the food supplies necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the war, to study the 
future industrial development of the Nation and 
to assist with information necessary to the 
proper location of industries so that the economy 
of Canada may be more evenly balanced and, 
generally, to do all these things and such further 
and other things as the Minister may direct in 
and towards the support of Canada’s war effort. 


(c) Division of Voluntary Services—To 
administer the War Charities Act, to co-ordi- 
nate, organize and utilize the voluntary effort 
of the Canadian people, to organize and assist 
organizations engaged in supporting the war 
effort of the nation and to do such further 
and other things as may be delegated to the 
said Division by the Minister of the said 
Department. 


(d) Division of Publicity—To direct the 
activities of the Bureau of Public Information 
and to cary out such other duties as may be 
from time to time delegated to it by the 
Minister. 
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The 5th Annual Industrial 


Conference Relations Conference of the 
on industrial Industrial Relations Section 
relations of the School of Commerce 
at Queen’s and Administration of 
University Queen’s University was held 

at Kingston from Septem- 
ber 18 to 20. 


Representatives were in attendance at the 
conference from: The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Montreal; the Ontario Division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers Association; 
the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York; the Montreal Personnel Association; the 
Ontario Mining Association; the Personnel 
Association of Toronto; the Protestant Em- 
ployment Bureau, Montreal; and from sixty- 
five employing companies. In addition, the 
following Government departments sent repre- 
sentatives: The federal Department of Labour; 
the Ontario Department of Labour; the Na- 
tional Labour Supply Council; and the In- 
spector General’s Department (British Sup- 
plies). Dalhousie Universiiy was also repre- 
sented. 


Following an official welcome by Dr. W. E. 
McNeill, Vice-Principal and Treasurer of 
Queen’s University, the opening session, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. M. Reid, General 
Employment and Safety Supervisor, Bell Tele- 
phone Company, discussed “The Present and 
Future Labour Supply”, the chief speaker 
being Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, Secretary of 
the National Labour Supply Council. 

“Foreman Training” was the subject of the 
next session of the Conference, presided over 
by Mr. K. D. Macaulay, Assistant Controller. 
Sun Life Assurance Company. The chief 
speaker on this subject was Mr. E. G. Hilde- 
brand, Assistant Vice-President in charge of 
employee relations of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Montreal. 

Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Director of Research, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York City, was the main speaker at a session 
featuring “Trends in Social Security Plans.” 
Presiding at this discussion was Mr. K. A. 
Burgess, Safety Engineer, Canadian Kodak 
Company. 

“The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940” 
was the topic under discussion at an evening 
session under the chairmanship of Mr. J. B. 
White, Director of Personnel, Aluminimum 
Company of Canada, Limited. Mr. Gerald 
H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Ottawa, was the principal speaker. 
In the ensuing discussion, Mr. Eric Stangroom 
and Mr. A. A. Heaps of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, ansvered a number of ques- 
tions regarding this legislation. 
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The concluding session was devoted to a 
discussion of “Payroll Deductions”, the 
speakers being Mr. W. R. Laughlen, Super- 
visor of Personnel, Massey-Harris Company, 
Toronto, and Mr. J. S. Willis, Educational 
Director, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto. 
This session of the conference was under the 
chairmanship of Mr. F, R. Clarke, Manager, 
Protestant Employment Bureau, Montreal. 


The New South Wales 


Wartime Industrial Gazette for July, 
employment received recently, contains 
regulations employment regulations 
in Australian made by the Governor- 
defence General of the Common- 
industries wealth of Australia under the 

National Security Act 1939- 
1940, 


Cited as the National Security (Employ- 
ment) Regulations, these provide that if it 
becomes apparent to the Minister of State 
for Munitions “that the production of muni- 
tions of war or supplies required for the 
efficient prosecution of the war is likely to be 
seriously prejudiced by reason of a shortage 
of persons skilled in any particular trade, 
he may make such arrangements as he con- 
siders necessary for the training of a sufficient 
number of persons in that trade or in any 
branch of that trade, and for the employment 
of persons so trained in connection with the 
production of munitions of war or supplies.” 

It is also provided that the training and 
employment of any person in accordance with 
the regulations shall be lawful “notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in any enactment 
other than the National Security Act, 1939- 
1940, or in any instrument (including any 
award, determination or agreement) having 
effect by virtue of any such agreement.” 

The regulations also stipulate that “an em- 
ployer shall not engage any employee to whom 
the regulation applies unless he produces— 

(a) A document signed by the employer 
by whom he was last employed stating that 
he has consented to the termination of that 
employment or 

(b) A written permit issued by the 

Director of Labour, Department of Muni- 

tions, or by a person authorized by him to 

issue such permits.” 


This requirement is applied to trades listed 
in the first schedule to the Regulations ag 
follows: electrical fitter, electrical mechanic, 
forger, and/or faggator, instrument maker, 
machinist (engineering—first class), toolmaker, 
tradesman (gun manufacturer) and tradesman 
(fitter and/or turner). 

The Regulations also establish the maximum 
and minimum marginal rates of pay to be paid 
to workmen designated in the schedule, it 
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being provided that an employer engaged in 
the production of munitions or in the manu- 
facture of machinery necessary to their pro- 
duction “shall not offer or pay to any employee 
who is directly engaged in such manufacture 
and is included in any of the classes in the 
first column of the second schedule to these 
Regulations, a higher or lower marginal rate 
of pay (exclusive of hourly hiring or shift 
allowances) than the rate specified in the 
second column of that schedule opposite the 
designation of the employee.” 

It is also provided that any workman in 
the designated classes who was receiving a 
wage higher than that. provided in the 
schedule, shall not be reduced by reason of 
the Regulation. 


Further evidence of the 
Enrolment progress being made in the 
for defence training of skilled workers 
occupations for the defense industries 
in U.S. in the vocational schools of 
vocational the United States is con- 
schools tained in a statement 


issued recently by the Fed- 

eral Security Agency of the United States 
Office of Education. 

According to the statement, United States 

vocational schools in 472 cities had enrolled 


107,757 persons for defence training during July 
and August, 48 states and the District of 
Columbia having organized 2,836 training 
courses since July 1. 

Courses supplementary to employment have 
enrolled 36,336 persons in 222 cities. Four 
hundred and fifty cities have conducted pre- 
employment refresher courses for 71,421 per- 
sons. More than half of those who had com- 
pleted short courses of training by August 31 
have already been placed in employment. 

Trainees for supplementary courses in voca- 
tional schools may apply directly to the voca- 
tional schools and are frequently selected on 
the basis of endorsements of their employers 
or their trade unions. Trainees for pre-employ- 
ment refresher courses are selected from 
registers of public employment offices. Where 
possible, by co-operative agreement with the 
Work Projects Administration, approximately 
50 per cent of the trainees in each pre- 
employment course are selected from WPA 
rolls. 

Other references to the development of these 
vocational training activities in the United 
States and to the United States National De- 
fense Advisory Commission are to be found 
in the Lasour Gazerre for September, page 
894, and in the August issue, page 761. 


The Economic Welfare of Canadian Employees 


The Industrial Relations Section, School of 
Commerce and Administration, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, has recently pub- 
lished a bulletin (No. 4) entitled The 
Economic Welfare of Canadian Employees. 

The report deals with a study made of 
occupations, earnings, hours and other working 
conditions during the period 1913-19387. As 
stated in the preface to the work, the years 
1913 to 1939 witnessed great changes in the 
Canadian economy, the most striking of which 
were the rapid growth in the productive 
capacity of industry as a whole, the relative 
decline of agriculture, and the increasing 
importance of manufacturing, metal mining 
and pulp and paper production. This exten- 
sive transformation of the industrial structure 
was accompanied by significant changes in the 
size and compositon of the population, in the 
occupational distribution of the gainfully em- 
ployed, in the proportions of gainfully occupied 
who were self-employed and who were em- 
ployed by others, and in the proportions who 
were engaged on a salary and who were engaged 
on a wage basis. Chapters I and II of the 
study outline these changes. 


The primary purpose of the study is to 
discover what happened to the economic wel- 
fare of Canadian employees during the years 
1913 to 1937. Such a study includes data on 
earnings, hours and working conditions. Most 
attention has necessarily been directed to 
earnings, since they can be readily measured. 
A rising money wage, it is pointed out, is not 
necessarily a sign of an improved position. 
Increasing “commodity wages” constitute a 
better criterion, but if these are accompanied 
by losses of greater significance, conclusions 
drawn therefrom are of little value. Hours 
of labour, the speed or tension under which 
work is performed, other working conditions 
and security of employment must all be taken 
into account. A knowledge of the trends of 
these factors is essential to those concerned 
with industrial relations policies, the report 
states. 

The work is divided into seven main sections 
dealing with economic conditions; the em- 
ployed population; wage rates and annual 
earnings; wage legislation; hours of labour; 
working conditions; summary and conclusion. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


REPORTS were submitted to the Minister 

of Labour during the past month by three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation deal- 
ing with disputes between (1) the John 
Inglis Company, Ltd., and its boilermakers, 
iron ship builders, welders, machine hands and 
helpers, (2) Canadian Vickers, Ltd., and the 
boilermakers, welders and boilermakers’ helpers 
employed in its boiler shop in Montreal, and 
(3) Collingwood Shipyards, Ltd., and its boiler- 
makers, machinists, blacksmiths and plumbers. 
The main features of these reports are pre- 
sented in the following pages. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received in the Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 


(1) From employees of the Heat Treat 
Department of McKinnon Industries, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of General Motors. Twenty-four 
employees are stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute and fifty indirectly. The dis- 
pute arose over a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the payment of time and one-half for 
overtime work performed on “continuous 
furnace operations”, the employees claiming 
that they are entitled to payment at the 
overtime rate for any work performed by them 
on any Saturday after 12 o’clock noon, or on 
Sunday, regardless of whether or not that day 
is, or is not, part of the regular 6-day shift 
on which such employee is employed. The 
company, on, the other hand, contends that 
where work is performed on Saturday, or on 
Sunday, in respect to these continuous furnace 
operations as part of the regular 6-day shift, 
no overtime rate is payable unless the work 
on Saturday, or Sunday, or part of it, brings 
the total work week above 48 hours. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the contract this 
dispute had been referred by the parties to 
an arbitrator, who found against the employees’ 
contention. The employees rejected the arbi- 
trator’s award and applied for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The employees’ 
representative was informed by telegram on 
September 27 that if the employees still in- 
sisted upon rejecting the arbitrator’s award the 
Minister on being so advised would be pre- 
pared to establish a board. On Saturday, 
September 28, the employees declined to work 
after 12 o’clock noon unless they received time 
and a half for Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 
The company then refused to re-employ them 
when they reported for work on Monday, 
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September 30. An officer of the Department 
held several conferences with the parties con- 
cerned, but the employees decided to remain 
firm regarding their original demand and he 
was unable to effect a settlement. 


The strike was terminated on October 3 as 
a result of the personal intervention of the 
Minister of Labour, who thereupon established 
a board and appointed Mr. Joseph Bench, of 
St. Catharines, Ont., a member thereof on the 
employees’ recommendation. 

(2) From machinists, fitters, millwrights, 
helpers, improvers, labourers, etc., employed 
by Canadian Vickers, Ltd., in its Industrial 
Engineering Department. The employees’ de- 
mand for an increase of ten cents per hour 
over prevailing wage rates is stated to be the 
cause of the dispute, 205 workmen being 
directly affected. A board was established by 
the Minister of Labour on September 30, and 
members thereof were appointed as follows: 
Mr. Walter S. Johnson, K.C., chairman, nomi- 
nated jointly by the other two members; Mr. 
D. A. Paterson, nominated by the company; 
and Mr. Joe Wall, nominated by the men. 
All three members are residents of Montreal. 


Other Boards Established and 
Appointments Made 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
September 9 to deal with a dispute between 
the Montreal Tramway Co. and its bus 
chauffeurs, members of Division 210, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers (Lasour GazettE, July, 
The personnel of the board is 
as follows: Hon. Mr. Justice J. G. Gullanders, 
of Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other board 
members; Mr. F. C. Dobell, of Montreal, 
P.Q., appointed on the company’s recom- 
mendation; and Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C. of 
Toronto, appointed on the employees’ recom- 
mendation, 

On September 30 the Minister established a 
board to enquire into differences between the 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Ltd., of Saint John, 
N.B., and its employees, members of the 
Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union, and on the 
employees’ nomination appointed Rev. Arthur 
J. Burns, of Saint John, N.B., a member 
thereof. An application for a board in this 
case had been received from the employees 
during August (Lasour Gazerrn, September, 
1940, p. 895). 
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The chairmanship of the board established 
to deal with differences between the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., and employees in 
its Beauharnois Division, members of Local 
225, International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, was filled on September 17 by the 
appointment of the Hon. Paul Mercier, Chief 
Justice of the Circuit Court of the District 
of Montreal. This appointment was made 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other board mem- 
bers, Messrs. Paul Dufresne and J. A. Mc- 
Clelland, nominees of the company and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Board Cancelled 


An agreement respecting wages and working 
conditions was reached during the third week 
of September between officials of M. J. 
O’Brien, Ltd., owner and operator of the 
Renfrew Woollen Mills, and representatives of 
the employees in the Renfrew Branch of the 
Renfrew Woollen Mills. The Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which had been 
established to deal with a dispute between 
these parties (Lasour Gazerre, September, 
1940, p. 895) accordingly did not function. 


Applications Withdrawn 

Trackmen employed by the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company notified the Minister of Labour 
on September 28 that they desired to with- 
draw the application for a board which they 
had submitted in connection with the promotion 
of a junior man instead of a senior man to 
the position of truck driver (Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1940, p. 895). Following receipt 
of the application in this case an officer of 
the Department had conferred with the repre- 
sentatives of the employees in regard to their 
grievance, and with the Manager of the com- 
pany, and during negotiations between the 
parties which ensued an understanding was 
reached as to the course to be followed in the 
future when such vacancies occur. The em- 
ployees involved in this dispute are members 
of the Trackmen’s Unit of the One Big Union. 

An application for a board arising out of 
the dismissal of an employee by the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation was also with- 
drawn during September. This application 
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had been made by employees of the Cana 
dian Broadcasting Corporation who are mem- 
bers of the Association of Technical Em- 
ployees (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1940, p. 
762). The matter in dispute was amicably 
arranged through discussions between the 
General Manager of the Corporation and a 
representative of the union. 


Board’s Recommendations Adopted 


An agreement covering hours of labour, wage 
rates and working conditions in the Sydney 
steel division of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Ltd., was signed on September 4 
by officials of the company and of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee. This dis- 
poses of the dispute which had been referred 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon. The agreement 
is based on the board’s findings which appeared 
in the July issue of the Lasour GAzerTe, at 
page 662. Before the agreement was con- 
summated the board was reconvened for the 
purpose of clarifying two of its reeommenda- 
tions, as well as dealing with one of the 
questions in the original submission to the 
board which it was understood had been 
settled by direct megotiations during the 
board’s proceedings, but which was found to be 
still in dispute. In connection with this ques- 
tion, which concerned recognition of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee as the ex- 
clusive bargaining agency, the board held 
sittings in Sydney and all interested parties 
were heard. The board reported that in accord- 
ance with the facts disclosed “the S.W.0O.C. 
has the collective bargaining power for all the 
employees of the plant who are members of 
the Union, since they represent the majority 
choice of the employees eligible for member- 
ship in the said Trade Union.” 

Canadian Vickers, Ltd., and employees in its 
aircraft division, members of Lodge 712, 
International Association of Machinists, have 
accepted the recommendations of the recent 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in 
regard to their wage scale (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1940, p. 763), and an agreement has 
been signed. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the John Inglis Company, Limited, 
and Its Boiler Makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders, Machine 
Hands and Helpers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established on the application of the 
above named employees of the John Inglis 
Company, Limited, members of Local 637, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, 


submitted its findings 
Labour during August. 

The members of the board were: His Honour 
G. F. Mahon, a Judge of the County Court 
of the County of Essex in the Province of 
Ontario, chairman; Mr. Edgar William Sin- 
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field, of the City of Toronto, Ontario, nomin- 
ated by the employees; and ‘Mr. Fred J. Neale, 
also of Toronto, Ontario, nominated by the 
company. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Sinfield and contains recom- 
mendations as to settlement of the dispute. 
Mr. Neale dissented from the board’s find- 
ings and submitted a minority report. 

The matters in dispute were three in num- 
ber, as follows:— 

First: Recognition by the company of the 
union’s exclusive right to represent the boiler 
makers, machine hands and helpers employed 
by the company in its commercial boiler- 
making department, with respect to the scale 
of wages, minimum hours of work and allow- 
ance for overtime work, and, generally speak- 
ing, shop conditions and all matters arising 
in dispute between an employee and the com- 
pany. 

Second: Determination of the minimum 
hours of work in any one week under the 
general wage scale, and before allowance for 
overtime work commences, to be 44 hours, 
instead of 48 hours under which the company 
had of late been operating. 


Third: The fixing of a minimum wage scale. 

As to recognition of the union, the report 
contains the following comments:— 

“The representative of the Company points 
out that the Company has altogether in its 
Commercial and Ordnance Departments in the 
neighbourhood of 2,000 employees (and the 
Board observes from factory construction in 
process by the Company that this may mean 
4,000 to 5,000 in employment within a few 
months) and that among the employees are 
members of many trade unions; that were this 
boiler makers’ claim to be recognized, there 
was a strong probability that other trades- 
men would ask for similar rights, with the 
result that, working as it is principally on 
war orders, and (in the Commercial Divi- 
sion) on sub-contracts on orders for boilers, 
etc., from a shipbuilder’s firm which has direct 
contracts with the Ordnance Department of 
the Government for war purposes and agree- 
ments with various departments to speed up 
production, it could not take the risk which 
might follow of delays and holdup in the 
work while matters were being adjusted by 
many trade unions, which would be more 
likely to occur than under the present basis 
of operation—outside of any union recogni- 
tion. 

“The Company’s representatives point out 
that there has been organized by the em- 
ployees what is known as the “Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association,” its declared 
objects under Article II thereof being as 
follows :— 


It shall have as its objects the promotion of 
good fellowship among the employees of the 
John Inglis Co., Ltd., and the development of 
welfare benefits and recreational facilities. In 
addition it will work in co-operation with the 
Company management in establishing and main- 
taining an equitable Employee-Employer rela- 
tionship. 

“Article VIII 8. 8. (b) provides as follows:— 

Each of the established departmental divi- 
sions shall individually nominate and elect by 
ballot its Plant Council representative. 

“And under Article IX S. 8. (d) it is pro- 
vided as follows:— 

Council must investigate any complaint or 
condition that may be brought to their atten- 
tion. If the Council is not able to effect an 
amicable settlement they are to refer the matter 
to the Executive Committee for further con- 
sideration. 

“Now the Company contends that through 
this Society any employee may make any 
complaint and have it investigated and dealt 
with. 

“The Company’s representative points out 
that many of the large manufacturing com- 
panies have a similar institution and deal 
with employees’ complaints through this 
medium. 

“The Union representatives on the other 
hand say that this means of having objections 
reach the employer and having them dealt 
with is inadequate and defective; that the 
complaint or objection if it does reach the 
Executive of the Company may lack for force- 
ful presentation, and accurate presentation, 
and may lack action in following up. And 
they say that, even though the representative 
chosen may be a Union man, there is danger 
that he may come to regard his employer’s 
views aS paramount and consent to courses 
that are inimical to the best interest of 
labour, both organized and unorganized, They 
are content that such a Benefit Society should 
function with respect to welfare benefits and 
recreational facilities, but they cannot accept 
this provision as an adequate means of get- 
ting their claims and troubles to the Execu- 
tives of the Company. They regard it as a 
means of elbowing trades unions out of the 
shops. Also, that the Union rules prevent 
them from sitting in with the non-union men 
to discuss complaints, etc. with the Com- 
pany. 

“The Chairman of the Board personally 
feels that these objections are well taken and 
that in all probability no trouble would ensue 
were the Union to be recognized by the Com- 
pany. However, he feels he cannot see far 
enough in the future as to what might happen 
to hamper the Company in its speedy manu- 
facture of war supplies, and, due to the war 
emergency, would therefore not recommend 
adoption of the Union’s request for recogni- 
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tion by the Company and the Union’s ex- 
clusive right to speak and act for the boiler 
makers, etc. At this juncture despatch in 
the production of war materials is paramount 
and all signals should be set for straight 
ahead. 

“The other subscribing member of the 
Board (Mr. Sinfield) does not by signing 
this report indicate that he has in any way 
recognized that the Union is not the proper 
body to represent the boiler makers, but 
steps aside from pressing the point at this 
juncture in the hope that by so doing it will 
lead to an adjustment of the other claims 
as to working hours and wage scale and 
proper allowance for overtime work.” 

In regard to the second item, the minimum 
hours of work before overtime payment shall 
commence, the company insisted on a 48-hour 
week; the union on one of 44 hours. The 
chairman and Mr. Sinfield state that there is 
no doubt in their minds, and they so find, 
“that 44 hours per week was the minimum 
hours per week before overtime rate of pay 
commenced in the latter part of May, 1940, 
and work without overtime allowance was 
placed at 48 hours.” They add, “There was 
of course, no written agreement in force be- 
tween the Employees and the Company, but 
44 hours was the minimum time not only in 
this plant but all over the city in plants 
engaged in working on boilers.” The report 
continues: “The representatives of the com- 
pany claim the 48-hour week should be con- 
tinued as tenders for contracts were based 
on that length of work week, that they are in 
a competitive business and their competitors 
would be given an unfair advantage, in some 
instances at least”. The chairman suggested 
as a compromise, and to give the company 
an opportunity of completing any work 
which it had on hand based on a 48-hour 
minimum week, that the work be continued 
on this basis until the first day of January, 
1941, and that from and after that date the 
44-hour week minimum should prevail. To 
this, it is stated, the employees’ nominee on 
the board consented “in a spirit of com- 
promise due to the war emergency”. 

On the subject of the wage scale the board 
remarks as follows: 

“Your Board feels that for a number of 
years past due to the depression that the 
trade of Boiler Makers in so far as wages 
and minimum hours. of work are concerned 
has got into an unsatisfactory state, and that 
something should be done to make more 
definite the rate of wages and to fix a mini- 
mum for hours of work per week. It is not 
enough for the Company to say: ‘We are 
paying as high, or a little higher, wages than 
any other company’ (and it is difficult for 
the Board to say, with certainty, that such 


is the case for the reason that the Boiler 
Makers, as far as wages and minimum hours 
of work are concerned, have been in a state 
of disorganization and that the demand for 
their services has only recently begun, and 
that to base this rate of wages on whatever 
is the highest now paid might be very unfair 
to them). So, when in making suggestions, 
as the Chairman has, of certain increases, 
the fact that they amount to any particular 
percentage increase over the former rate is 
no evidence that this increase is unjustifiable. 
Percentage references are sometimes most 
misleading; what this Board is seeking to do 
is to place the wages of the trade on a fair 
basis having regard to all facts irrespective 
of what other trades are recelving—and we 
recommend the adoption of the wage scale 
hereinafter set forth. 

“This should not affect the pay-roll of the 
Company very materially when it is con- 
sidered that there are some 40 odd Boiler 
Makers in the Commercial Division. There 
are about 150 employees in the Boiler Shop 
who are not Journeyman Boiler Makers 
whose wages would be affected by this report, 
but even so the labourers affected are but 
about 200 in a plant of 2,000 employees”. 

The board accordingly made its recom-- 
mendations “in the belief that recognized 
basic rates of wages for the trade were to 
become established”. 

Following are the 
tions :— 

“1. That for the reasons hereinbefore givea,. 
principally due to the war emergency, the 
request for recognition of the union with the 
exclusive right to represent the trade in all 
matters of dispute be not granted. 


“2 That from and after the first day of 
January, 1941, the minimum hours of wages 
per week at the standard rate of pay be 44 
hours, made up as follows: five days of the 
week with eight hours minimum and four 
hours on Saturday. 

“Time and one-half to be paid for all hours 
of work performed over 8 hours In any one 
day and time and one-half for all hours 
worked or put in in excess of 44 hours. Time 
and one-half for work done on a Sunday. 

“That up to the first day of January, 1941, 
the present scale of minimum hours obtains. 


“2 That the scale of wages to be paid 
employees in the boiler plant be as follows: 


Journeymen Boiler 
Makers (which 
term includes Lay- 
out men, Fitters, 
Flangers, Caulkers, 
Riveters, Welders 
and Roll Opera- 
tors), a minimum 
Of) ea. We oe CRMe: per Sour 


board’s recommenda- 
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Machine Operators on 
Boiler Shop work, 

a minimum of. 
Trained Helpers such 


67c per hour 


as Buckers, 
Heaters and Crane 
Operators.. . 60c per hour 
Melperse 77.074. 55¢e per hour 


“These last do not include the men who 
sweep up and do such work, but refer more 
to men who are an aid to other workmen 
in the operation of the shop. 

“Tt is recommended that this wage scale 
commence on the first day of August, 1940, 
and continue during the life of the recom- 
mended term. 

“The board recommends that this arrange- 
ment be for one year from the first day of 
August, 1940. 

“Tt 1s further recommended that an appren- 
ticeship system be established to provide also 
an opportunity for young men to be em- 
ployed that they may become useful helpers— 
the first two months of service at 30 or 35 
cents an hour and after that at 45 cents an 
hour.” 

Minority Report 


Mr. Neale, the board member nominated 
by the company, in his minority report men- 
tions that the employees had been working 
44 hours per week up to the time the Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply on May 22, 
1940, urged a speeding up of munitions manu- 


facturing. At that time, he states, the 
schedule was altered to a 48-hour week. He 
also says “from evidence adduced before the 
board it appeared that a 48-hour week had 
also been established by competitive com- 
panies manufacturing boilers in the City of 
Toronto and surrounding district”. In _ his 
opinion the recommendation for a 44-hour 
week is contrary to instructions issued by the 
Departments of Labour and of Munitions and 
Supply. 

With respect to the wage scale Mr. Neale 
remarks that “as adduced in evidence before 
the board, the company has at all times set 
up a wage scale as high as or higher than the 
wage scales of its competitors” and that from 
an Exhibit placed in evidence before the 
board “it appears that the wage scale of the 
Inglis Company ranged up to 20 per cent 
higher than the wage scales of its competi- 
tors, and was considerably in excess of the 
minimum rates prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply”. Mr. Neale is of the 
opinion that “a rate increase such as suggested 
in the majority report would tend to dis- 
organize and dissatisfy employees in other 
divisions of the Company’s plant who are 
performing work requiring comparable skill. 
The adoption of the recommended rates 
would certainly affect not only the Inglis 
Company but industry in general”. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
and its Boiler Makers 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
differences between Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
and the boiler makers, welders and _ boiler 
makers’ helpers employed in its boiler shop 
in Montreal, were received by the Minister 
of Labour on September 16. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman, the Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. 
Archibald, of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia, and the board member nominated by 
the employees, Mr. J. A. McClelland, of 
Valois, P.Q. Mr. D. A. Paterson, of Mont- 
real, the member of the board appointed on 
the company’s nomination, presented a 
minority report. 

The employees affected by the dispute, 
150 in number, are members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders, Welders and Helpers of 
America. Through their representatives, it 
is stated in the board’s report, the employees 
“submitted a written brief in support of their 
demands for an agreement with the company 
respecting classification of the employees’ 


working conditions, and minimum rates of 
pay. The company submitted a written brief 
in reply. Both written submissions were dis- 
cussed at length in the presence of the board; 
subsequently, the representatives of the 
parties concerned met together and reached 
an agreement respecting working conditions 
and classification of employees. They were 
unable, however, to reach any agreement 
respecting minimum rates of pay”. A copy 
of the agreement concerning working conditions 
and classification of employees is annexed to 
the report of the board, as Schedule “A”. The 
classification of employees appears in Clause 7, 
and is in the order agreed upon by the parties 
as to their skill and importance in the work 
of the company. It remained, therefore, for 
the board to complete Clause 7 of Schedule 
“A”, and on this subject the board’s report 
reads as follows:— 

“In arriving at a conclusion as to minimum 
rates of pay, we considered not only the repre- 
sentations and arguments made by the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned, but also 
the minimum rates of pay appearing in the 
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Minimum Wage Schedules applicable to the 
District of Montreal, as published by the 
Department of Labour, Canada, as well as 
the minimum rates of pay being received by 
Machinists in the Aircraft Division of Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited. We kept in mind, 
also, the fact that heretofore the employees 
received time and one-quarter while employed 
on the night shift, and that, pursuant to 
Clause 1 of Schedule “A”, the bonus for work- 
ing on a night shift has been reduced to 5 
cents per hour. 

“We further kept in mind that in the classifi- 
cation of employees agreed upon by the 
parties, the following classifications are quali- 
fied Journeymen, viz.: Layer Out, Leading 
Hands, Flange Turners, Boiler Makers, Black- 
smiths, Fitters, Caulkers, Riveters, Bending- 
Rolls Operators, and Welders, Class I. From 
the information before us, we are of opinion, 
also, that the classification designated as 
“Helpers” in Schedule “A” comprises em- 
ployees who are required to perform work of 
greater skill and importance than employees 
so designated in the Company’s Machine 
Shop. Having given to all these matters 
careful consideration, we are of opinion, and 
recommend, that Clause 7 of Schedule “A” 
should be completed to read as follows:— 


Cents 

“7, Minimum Rates of Pay: per hour 
ayer Out.2y Nu ahah ties: tema) hs 80 
Leading Hands. . BUM SSEe ORT AEC gO, Ber 80 
PLANTS A UNDE US se wu hid ie cade Samet ee 75 
Boiler INES ere tas | ovale ate iter arate 1D 
PB lbelcamai hive! UCR RI a ee rhe 
STARS AOE iret st ee ore DS Sara. oY Geen me el 15 
CSULE ee Men Aas Ree LE RS SSPE SUN hee ae 5) 
Riveters.. PPM AC RE) i § 75 
Bending-Rolls Operators. . Rib a aeterse het hao 75 
Welders, Class I.. SANS SAS ME 75 
Welders, Eas LSet ae ad 70 
DULNETS... Bis! Peierinty s o ae le ot ae eos 70 
MVP OTe) aidacas Mir ke A Mand or Bs ge Seu, “Bei ccippas eu eke 63 
Holders On. . Ve OUEe teed eas ee Gretta e 63 
Heaters... Fare a Aas 63 
Machine Operators... Pets Pee ee EF RE UACAEE yt 58 
Cranemen.. .. ee een rs ae 58 
Slingers... . sen oS 58 
Reamers and Counter Sinkers. . to ails 58 
Helpers... wits Ly iL Gig 47 
Apprentices, Ist year. ie Ni, seas host, 25 
2nd year. pk eke toe Me Me A gol 35 

3rd year.. De enna dte feats 45 

ACH VVCAT SS one ine a eee ets 55 

Obie VeaL nT As Sees ey Sb 65 


“Schedule “A” does not indicate the date on 
and from which it is to be effective. The appli- 
cation for this Board was made on the 21st 
day of June, 1940. Having regard, therefore, 
to the length of time that has elapsed, we are 
of opinion and recommend that Schedule 
“A”, completed in manner hereinbefore stated, 
be effective as and from the 15th day of 
August, 1940.” 
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Minority Report 


Mr. Paterson, in a minority report, dissents 
from the findings of his two colleagues in the 
matter of wages. His report contains the fol- 
lowing statements :— 

“Within the district of Montreal there are 
two companies engaged in the manufacture of 
marine boilers, the product of the employees 
concerned in the present dispute. One is 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, the employer in the 
present reference, and the Dominion Bridge 
Co., of Lachine. In passing, it is significant 
that the smaller industrial concern—Canadian 
Vickers, Limited—is the employer picked by 
the Brotherhood for correction, in spite of the 
fact that the wage rates of the offending com- 
pany are very considerably higher for com- 
parative work than those of ‘ Bridge.’ 

“The policy of the management of Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, has been very favourable to 
labour in the matter of wage rates. Every 
effort has been made to keep wages up—even 
to increase them, as will be shown by the 
figures given below—despite paucity of con- 
tracts and the keenest competition. 

“Hereunder will be found a comparative 
statement of the wage rates in effect in the 
plants of the Dominion Bridge Company and 
of Canadian Vickers, Limited, in the several 
classifications of employment affected, namely: 


Dom. Bridge Can. Vickers, 
Co. Ltd. Ltd. 
Rates Trade Rates 

50 Slingers.. .. 45-55 

50 Holders-on (Buckers- w).. 52-60 
40-50 Heaters. . 50-53 
64-7 Welders. . uke 65-70-75 

50 Elec. Crane. hie Pee tees 50-58 
80-85 Layers-out.. 60-95 

55 Drillers.. 53-60-75 

66 (1) Hydraulic Flangers.. 60-95 

60 (3) Aree igaiee aE Metstcters 

60: Punch, Shear, Planers. adhe Teva netemree 

61 Gas "Lorch @uthersipeesucseeean lume sere 

64 Plate Rollers. . 60-95 

60 Helemalol adm enaveabmiazny Geen Uae: coe ORB hiE 
70-75 Fitters and Raeenbiee a 60-95 
45-51 Flelpersin Ae ccs Lace tein 40-50 
40-50 Gen. Hee el, Pease 

65 Riveters.. SEARS. OSes ee 65-70 

45 FRGAIMOCTS Swick lh geyal 2 pane et te 55 


“Without much effort, it will be ascertained 
from the foregoing tabulation that Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, is already paying higher wage 
rates than its principal competitors. Yet the 
International Brotherhood seriously proposes 
that it widen the gap still further, and the 
Majority Report endorses that proposal, 
although, of course, to a modified extent. Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited, is anxious to remain in 
business, to serve its customers and to provide 
employment to its workmen, but is unable to 
understand how that can be accomplished if, 
in addition to present rates exceeding those of 
its competitor, it is to be required to in- 
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crease still further the disparity in wage rates 
for eomparative work paid by the two com- 
panies. 

“Tt is explained that 40 per cent of the work 
being executed by Vickers at the present time 
is for private owners, the 60 per cent being 
Government contracts. The 40 per cent was 
secured in face of the keenest competition, but 
it is feared that all such private competitive 
work will, in future, be lost to Vickers, as there 
can be no expectation of successful tendering 
for such work on the basis of wage rate in- 
creases as proposed by the Brotherhood or 
recommended in the Majority Report, while 
the principal competitor remains unaffected 
thereby. The competitor referred to is already 
operating on a favourable differential which it 
1S proposed to increase to the detriment of 
Vickers. 

“Therein, Sir, lies the weakness of an 
award, such as the Majority Report proposes, 
in all cases where more than one company is 
competing for the business offered. It penalises 
the company brought before the Board of 
Conciliation, but leaves its competitors un- 
touched because, on private contracts, there is 
no legal federal machinery to control their 
practices. 

“From the foregoing it will be realized that 
the undersigned is not impressed with the 
present method of settling these industrial dis- 


putes. He considers a finding by a Board of 
Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act quite futile, unless all em- 
ployers similarly engaged in a given district 
are likewise bound by its edict. That is not 
so in the present instance, and, in the absence 
of the necessary authority to make them 
generally binding, such awards must continue 
to give dissatisfaction and to work undoubted 
hardship upon the individual employer con- 
cerned. 

“Tt is mentioned that the rates recommended 
in the Majority Report are arrived at by com- 
parison with rates in other units of the Vickers 
plant, not by comparison with rates in other 
shops similarly engaged, which should con- 
stitute the true and logical basis of com- 
parison. However desirable it may be to 
have established uniform rates of pay in all 
units of a given plant, practically it is in- 
feasible, as there must always remain varying 
degrees of skill and importance attaching to 
each operation, the value of which can be 
appraised by experts only. The Dominion 
Bridge Company claims that its rates are 
‘fair and just,’ and its management is expert. 
Who then shall say, directly or by implication, 
that its rates are ‘unjust’? And who, with 
less reason, shall claim that the higher rates 
paid by Vickers on comparative operations 
are ‘unfair’? ” 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Collingwood Shipyards, Lid., 
and its Boiler Makers, Machinisis, Blacksmiths, and Plumbers 


The Minister of Labour received during 
September the findings of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which enquired into 
a dispute between the Collingwood Shipyards, 
Ltd., and various classes of the employees being 
members of Local 343, International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America; Local 632, International 
Association of Machinists; Local 559, Interna- 
tional Brotherhod of Blacksmiths’ Dropforgers 
and Helpers; and Local 468, United Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
the United States and Canada. 


The report of the board, dated September 17, 
is signed by the chairman, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice W. F. Carroll, of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, and the company’s nominee, 
Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, of Montreal, P.Q. Mr. 
J. A. McClelland, of Valois, P.Q., the member 
nominated by the employees, dissented from 
the recommendations of the other two mem- 
bers in certain respects and submitted a 
minority report 

The findings and recommendations of the 
board, as set forth in the report signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Dobell, read as follows:— 


“The dispute arose out of the refusal of 
the Company to execute an agreement tendered 
to it for signature by the officers of the 
trades unions on July 13, 1940, or to negotiate 
towards the execution of an agreement or 
otherwise settle the matter by conciliation. 
The Board will deal first with the express re- 
fusal of the Company to execute the agreement 
and subsequently with those clauses of the 
proposed agreement which involved changes 
or innovations. Investigation disclosed that 
the four organizations listed in the caption 
quoted above numbered in their membership 
considerably less than a majority of the Com- 
pany’s employees and that several trades 
which were employed in substantial numbers 
were not represented at all. The Board regrets 
that the Company did not enter into nego- 
tiations, which might have resulted in settle- 
ment, but concluded that the Company was 
entitled to refuse to enter into the proposed 
contract with the trade bodies which made 
application for its constitution, particularly 
in view of the fact that the representatives of 
these bodies stated that it was their object to 
secure the ameliorations in wages and work- 
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ing conditions sought by the draft agreement 
for their own members only and that they 
held no brief for the non-union employees, 
who constitute the great majority of the Com- 
pany’s establishment. Mr, Wolvin, the Presi- 
dent of the Company, while declining to 
negotiate the proposed agreement, pledged 
himself that, if the Board’s report should 
recommend any of the ameliorations in wages 
or working conditions sought by the appli- 
cants and if that report should be accepted 
by the Company, such ameliorations would 
be shared by all employees alike and would 
be extended as well to those classes of trades 
which were not included in the reference to 
this Board as to those represented by the 
applicants for its constitution. 


“After the public sessions of the Board its 
members discussed between themselves the 
various clauses of the draft agreement relating 
to working condition and wage rates. After 
due consideration the Board has prepared two 
schedules which are attached hereto entitled 
‘A’ and ‘B’ and covering respectively work- 
ing conditions and wages at the plant of 
the Collingwood Shipyards, Limited. It is 
unnecessary for the Board to refer in detail 
to the reasons which actuated it in recom- 
mending the various working conditions except 
with regard to certain matters which were 
dealt with at length in the briefs of the 
parties and were discussed in detail at the 
public sessions. In addition to wage rates 
these matters are working hours, overtime 
and holidays and are dealt with below. The 
Board recommends that the working condi- 
tions set out in Schedule ‘A’ should be 
accepted and followed by the parties for the 
same period of time as the minimum wage 
scale in Schedule ‘B’, i.e., for one year or for 
the duration of the War as explained below 
under the title ‘Minimum Wage Rates.’ 


“Working Hours and Overtime and Holi- 
days——These two subjects can most conveni- 
ently be treated together. It appears that the 
business of this Company, and of other ship- 
yards at the present time, falls into two cate- 
gories, viz., Government or construction work 
and casual repair work. The Company has 
treated the two categories differently, paying 
basic wages for Government work up to 48 
hours per week and thereafter time and one- 
half, with time and one-half on Sundays and 
Holidays, and paying basic wages for repair 
work up to 9 hours per day, and thereafter 
time and one-half, with time and one-half on 
Sundays and Holidays. It appeared that for 
a short time prior to July 31, 1940, the Com- 
pany may have been prepared to pay, although 
it was not called upon to pay, double time on 
Sundays and Holidays. 
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“The agreement proposed to the Company 
by the applicant trades unions provided for 
a 44 hour week, with time and one-half for 
overtime and double time pay on Sundays 
and Holidays, and this was presumably in- 
tended to apply to both Government and 
repair work. In so far as concerns Govern- 
ment work, i.e., the construction and equip- 
ment of vessels for the prosecution of the War 
now being waged against the bitterest enemies 
of organized labour, the Board feels sure that 
the applicants for its constitution will be the 
first to agree with it that nothing should be 
permitted to check or slack our national effort 
and that the employees in the Collingwood 
Shipyards, Limited, in common with those in 
other plants performing the same _ service, 
should expedite in every way the construction, 
equipment and delivery of naval vessels for 
which their employers have contracted, or 
for which they may during the continuance of 
hostilities contract. The Board therefore 
recommends that the practice in this Ship- 
yard should coincide with that in other yards 
engaged on Government work and that, in this 
type of work, the standard week should be of 
48 hours, with time and one-half thereafter and 
on Sundays and Holidays. 


“Repair work must be treated differently. 
Government work, involving equipment of 
vessels over a period of months or even years, 
ensures steady employment for all concerned 
for an extended time, whereas repair work 
is casual and is also a type of service which 
must be rendered immediately and without 
interruption. The Board was given to under- 
stand that, when a repair job enters the yard, 
time is of the essence and that accordingly the 
Company’s practice has been to allocate the 
men on a daily, rather than a weekly, basis 
and allow time and one-half after 9 hours per 
day and on Sundays and Holidays. This seems 
to be eminently fair and reasonable, and 
moreover in the best interests of Canada and 
her shipping industry, and the Board accord- 
ingly recommends that the existing custom in 
this regard should be continued. 


“Minimum Wage Rates—After carefully ex- 
amining the documents submitted, the Board 
reports that in its opinion some increase in 
wages should be granted. In view of the fact 
that the employees have enjoyed a 31 per 
cent increase during the last year the Board 
is not disposed to recommend in full the 
further increases of 47 per cent requested. In 
the Board’s opinion an additional increase of 
about 10 per cent is justified by the circum- 
stances and by comparison with other ship- 
yards. The Board therefore recommends that 
the minimum rates of wage should be altered 
from those now obtaining to those set forth in 
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Schedule ‘B’ hereto attached. It will be 
noticed that this Schedule, in addition to 
increasing the basic wage rates, also provides 
for the introduction of classifications of ‘im- 
proved helpers’ enjoying wages in excess of 
those earned by helpers although not as high 
as those of the fully experienced artisans. 


“The Board further recommends that these 
rates should be made effective from the date 
upon which their acceptance by the employees 
is signified to the Company. As to the time 
during which this minimum wage scale should 
govern, the Board recommends a period of at 
least one year, and thereafter until cancelled 
by either party on 30 days’ notice to the 
other. In addition the Board, considering the 
desirability, or even necessity, of stabilizing 
for the duration of the War every industry 
engaged on Government contracts, further 
recommends that, if the employees will not 
only accept the suggested scale but will also 
agree that that scale shall remain in effect 
during the continuance of the present War, 
thereafter until the completion of any con- 
tracts entered into by the Company previous 
to the suspension of hostilities and thereafter 
until cancelled by either party on 30 days’ 
notice, the employees should receive, and the 
Company should pay them, an additional 
bonus or allowance, if, as and when from time 
to time increased costs of living warrant it. 
In the Board’s opinion this bonus or allow- 
ance should consist of a sum of two cents per 
hour worked by each man on account of each 
multiple of five per cent by which the costs 
of living in Canada may rise above those of 
September 1, 1940. It is recognized that the 
employees should be protected against the 
possibility of.increase in living costs, which 
they stated that they apprehend will occur 
during the War. Without in any way sub- 
scribing in principle to the view that wages 
should fluctuate up and down merely because 
of variations in the cost of living, it is felt 


that some assurance should be given to the © 


employees of this Company, if they agree to 
accept the Board’s wage recommendations for 
the duration of the War, that they may look 
forward to receiving consideration, not by 
increase in wage rates, but by bonus or allow- 
ance, if their expressed apprehensions as to 
living costs should be justified by future events 
during that period. The Board suggests that 
a comparison should be made at the end of 
every four months commencing January 1, 
1941 (hereafter referred to as ‘Check Dates’) 
between the figure known as All Items Index 
in the statement entitled ‘Changes in the 
Cost of Living in Canada’ published by the 
Department of Labour of Canada in the 
Lasour Gazette and the corresponding figure 
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for September, 1940, and that, whenever at any 
such Check Date the figure exceeds that for 
September, 1940, by at least five per cent 
thereof, each employee should receive during 
the four months following such Check Date a 
sum of two cents for each hour worked with 
respect to each full multiple of five per cent 
by which the figure at such Check date exceeds 
the figure for September, 1940. To illus- 
trate:—an All Items Index number on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, exceeding that for September, 
1940, by twelve per cent of the latter, would 
involve the payment of a bonus or allowance 
of four cents per hour to each employee dur- 
ing the first four months of the year 1941; 
similarly, a figure on May 1, 1941, exceeding 
that for September, 1940, by only eight per 
cent of the latter would in turn reduce the 
bonus or allowance to two cents per hour for 
the four months from May 1 to August 31, 
1941; and so on. The basic wage rates should 
remain constant and the bonus or allowance 
should fluctuate in accordance with what, on 
the best evidence obtainable, appears from 
time to time to be a reasonable proportion of 
the lessened purchasing power of the em- 
ployees’ wages. The flat bonus or allowance 
of two cents per man per hour is intended to 
provide all wage-earners with equal indemnity 
against increased costs of living, without regard. 
to their respective rates of wage, and is there- 
fore, in the opinion of the Board, preferable to 
a percentage increase, which would result in 
the various classes of employees being dif- 
ferently treated. 

“Tt would of course be a part of the Board’s 
recommendation that its acceptance by the 
Company, and its acceptance by the employees 
either for one year or for the duration of the 
War, would import their respective under- 
takings, that during the period in question 
there should be no lock-out on the one hand, 
nor any strike on the other.” 


SCHEDULE “A” 
Working Conditions 


1. There shall be no discrimination against 
any employee by reason of his belonging to a 
Labour or Trades Union or to any similar 
organization. ; ’ 

2. Employees shall have the right to post, in 
conspicuous places on the company’s property 
designated by the superintendent, notices of 
meetings of employees and such other notices as 
may be approved by the superintendent. _ 

3. The principle of seniority, subject to ability 
to perform the work required, shall govern 
when forces are reduced. When employees are 
furloughed due to lack of work, they will, sub- 
ject as aforesaid, be given preference of employ- 
ment in other departments if additional men are 
required. 

n If any employee considers that he has a 
legitimate cause of grievance or complaint he 
shall be entitled, in his negotiations with the 
company’s representatives, to the assistance of 
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his shop committee, or, if he has none, to the 
assistance of one or two other employees selected 
by him. If such grievance or complaint is not 
settled to mutual satisfaction within ten days, 
either party shall have the right to refer it to 
the Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final and binding. 

5. When employees are called to work after 
the close of their regular working hours they 
shall receive not less than 4 hours pay for the 
call unless they be notified to return to work 
before leaving the premises. 

6. In case of disagreement over the interpre- 
tation of this agreement or other causes, there 
shall be no cessation of work until the matter 
has been decided in accordance with clause 4 
above. 

7. Employees going on trial trips shall be 
allowed time from pier to pier at their regular 
shop rates, with bed and meals. 

8. Any employee laid off, discharged or 
quitting of his own volition shall receive all 
wages due him and personal property within 
24 hours of the termination of his employ- 
ment. 

9. When an employee is required in an emerg- 
ency to fill the place of another employee 
receiving a higher rate of pay, he shall receive 
the higher rate during the time he is required 
to fill the vacancy. 

10. All staging that employees may be required 
to work upon must be constructed in a sate 
and proper manner. 
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11. All toilet and wash-rooms shall be kept in 
a sanitary condition. 


12. A suitable first-aid equipment shall be 
available during working hours. 


13. Forty-eight hours per calendar week, 
without limitation of hours per day, shall con- 
stitute a week’s work for each employee en- 
gaged upon government contract work. Time 
and one-half shall be paid for any excess over 
48 hours in any week and for work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

14. Nine hours per day shall constitute a 
day’s work for each employee engaged on 
repair work. Time and one-half shall be paid 
for any excess over 9 hours in any day and 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 


15. When employees on any shift are required 
to change from one shift to another and work 
two shifts or part of two shifts in any 24 hours 
they shall receive time and one-quarter. No 
employee shall be required to lay off in order 
to equalize time. 


16. All employees shall be paid every two 
weeks on the employer’s time. 7 


17. Time and a quarter shall be paid for all 
dirty work such as tarring and personal contact 
in handling creosoting material, working in 
oil or acid tanks, or tanks on boats carrying 
oil, or acid, and such tanks shall be cleaned and 
steamed according to government regulations, 
and men working in excessive heat when boilers 
are under pressure. 


SCHEDULE “B” 
Basic Wage Scale 


Anglesmith.. .. 

Blacksmith.. .. 

POMCTINBKED Melle eat 4 Eee RS at ge ot 
Burner and Acetylene Welder.. ...... 
Chipper and Caulkers: 9s. ieaeu 


Wianger ss a. 

iPlaters: 

PRIVOLCP ION aPC MMe 2 nate) RU emake 
Fi HI OLGRT Ole es: alk 
re Heater.. 

“3 Passer. . 

Slabman.. 


Welder (over 2 yrs. experience).. 

4 (over 1 yr. experience)... 
(over 6 mos. experience).. 
(apprentice)... ... 
WORT er s.r. ie. ariel ee wea wamOk ae 
Punch and Shear Operator.. .. .. 4. +. 
Reamer.. eS Ce, Marne ae es 
Counbersinker, 4's) sas oe} a tee 
oben CUR 6 BOG Ok eR, TERE 
POR Eer AEDES Gh VARs 
Crane Operator... Jc 
PUONCCD ss ee croatia eeia et he che tee eee be 
Machinist and Machine Fitter... .. .... 
OPS ESET TY Ly TE ERE SMR ee: 
Steam’ and<Pipe Fitter vei. ..2. 
Hlectriciins ) CUTE es 
Motion ne Orga 
Patternmaker.. 
DOMmeE Pre, csan use 
Lottemanre 2395 5" 2.8 
Shipwright.. .. 
dg WY cy cy oe RA oe a ta 

Red Leader... .. 
Stage Builder.. .. 
Sheet Metal Work 
TA DOULETZ A Fe PURE 
Apprentices o's 2 


ce 
ce 


Lireceection Scuice: Lic Oio) yOu oe 


Regular hourly rate Helper’s hourly rate 
Existing Recommended Existing Recommended 

58c. 64c. 45c. 45e. 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 45 45 
45 50 40 44 
58 60 40 44 
58 64 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 
45 50 
40 44 
25 28 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 

50 

40 

20/25 
45 50 40 
45 50 40 44 
45 50 40 
45 50 40 
40 45 40 
48 53 40 44 
48 55 
50 55 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 40 44 
58 64 40 44 
48 55 
35 40 
35 40 
58 64 40 44 
3D 40 

20/30 20/30 


Note.—The Company may establish classifications of improved helpers for the various trades. Improved 
helpers will be paid not less than four cents per hour over the helpers’ rates shown above. 
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Minority Report 


While Mr. McClelland agrees with some 
of the board’s findings in respect to working 
conditions, he cannot agree, he states in his 
minority report, with the opinions expressed 
by the board “on a few important and out- 
standing questions.” On these questions his 
report reads as follows:— 

“First, the provision by which time and 
one-half is recommended for work performed 
on Sundays and public holidays instead of 
double time, as proposed by the men employed 
in the shipyard and upon whose application 
this Board was granted. The provision for 
payment of double time for Sundays and 
public holidays is fairly general throughout 
the Dominion, it having been established by 
agreement and usage in the various industries. 
I shall not attempt to go into a detailed 
explanation of the reasons for this practice 
further than to say that the extra time pay- 
ment is a penalty placed there with the object 
to discourage Sunday work (except under 
emergency conditions), thereby contributing 
to the general health of the workers, and 
reducing the turnover in personnel which so 
often has brought about, over a period of time, 
an almost complete dislocation of organized 
or maximum productive effort. 


“In the matter of the number of working 
hours per week I find myself in agreement 
with the majority report. The men would, 
doubtless, have agreed to the forty-eight (48) 
hour week had they been given an opportunity 
to discuss the proposed agreement by the 
management. The payment of overtime is 
the point upon which I disagree with the 
majority report. It is a common and generally 
recognized practice to pay overtime for all 
time worked in excess of the regular working 
hours in any one day and to interfere with 
this practice is, in my opinion, unwarranted 
unless mutually agreed upon by the manage- 
ment and the workers. 

“Further, in respect to working hours. 
Should it be found necessary by management 
to put a night shift in operation, the hours 
governing should be arranged between manage- 
ment and the men’s committee to best suit 
local conditions—and the practice of paying 
men assigned to night shift time and one- 
quarter is one that should be adhered to. 


“The question of hourly wage rate is one 
upon which I disagree with the majority 
report. The report recommends an increase 
of 10 per cent; such a recommendation would 
have been acceptable had the original wage 
rate, upon which it is based, been a reasonable 
living wage, but, unfortunately, the rates 
paid at the Collingwood Shipyard are at a 
very low level and require a much higher per- 
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centage increase to bring them more in line 
with wages paid skilled mechanics in the 
various classes of labour in similar and other 
industries. 

“The information contained in the state- 
ment issued to the Board by the men’s repre- 
sentatives indicated that the top rates paid to 
mechanics in the Shipyard now under con- 
sideration are less than the rate paid street 
cleaners in one of our Canadian cities, less 
than one hundred miles away, and less than 
that paid helpers in the skilled tradés in certain 
named industries. I am not entirely in agree- 
ment with the rates requested by the men’s 
representatives at this time and have offered, 
as a compromise, certain rates for the various 
classifications which did not find favour with 
the majority of the Board. Notwithstanding 
that, however, the arguments put forward by 
the men, and supported by comparative rates, 
justified, in my opinion, an increase in wages 
far in excess of that recommended in the 
majority report. 

“Attached hereto is copy of proposed agree- 
ment which, in many respects, conforms to 
the suggestions made in the majority report. 
This proposed agreement should, if accepted 
by management and the men, remove causes 
for friction and contribute largely to con- 
tinued and increased production.” 


AGREEMENT PROPOSED BY MR. 
McCLELLAND 


Between: 


Collingwood Shipyard Limited and Lodge No. 
343, International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers; 
Lodge 632, International Association of 
Machinists; Lodge No. 559, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers, and Lodge No. 468, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of United States and Canada. 


This Agreement shall be effective ag from 

day of » 1940, and shall con- 

tinue in full force and effect, and from year 

to year thereafter. Should either party to this 

Agreement desire any changes, written notice 

shall be submitted thirty days prior to the 
anniversary date of this Agreement. 

The purpose of the Agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relations between the 
management and its employees, to stabilize con- 
ditions of employment and to ensure the smooth 
and efficient operation of the plant without 
interruption. 


1. Working Hours: Regular working hours 
shall be as follows: 

Monday to Friday inclusive, Day Shift, 7.30 
a.m. to 12 noon; 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Saturdays, 7.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Monday to Friday inclusive, Night Shift, 7.80 
p.m. to 12 midnight; 1 a.m. to 6 a.m. 

Should any changes be desired in the starting 
and quitting time of the night shift, same shall 
be arranged between the Committee and the 
Management. 
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2. Overtime: (a) All overtime work in excess 
of the regular working hours on any one shift 
as above specified, shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half. 

(b) All work performed on Sundays and the 
following holidays: New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, 24th of May, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas Day, shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time. Should 
any of these holidays fall on a Sunday, the day 
observed by the Federal Government shall con- 
stitute the overtime period. 

3. No discrimination shall be practised against 
the duly elected Shop Committee. For the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Agreement the Company will deal only with the 
duly elected Shop Committee, said Committee 
to constitute the sole bargaining agency covering 
the employees of the various departments, as 
long as they represent a majority of the em- 
ployees of each department covered by this 
Agreement. No employee shall be discriminated 
against nor jeopardized in seniority standing 
nor suffer any loss of employment because of 
the activity with the meetings of the Com- 
mittee, so long as such meetings or activities 
are not carried out during working hours. 

(b) There shall be no discrimination against 
any employee by reason of his belonging to a 
Labour or Trades Union-or to any similar 
organization. 


4. When employees on any shift are required 
to change from one shift to another and work 
two shifts or part of two shifts in any 24 
hours they shall receive overtime rates. No 
employee shall be required to lay off in order 
to equalize time. 

5. When an employee is required in an emer- 
gency to fill the place of another employee 
receiving a higher rate of pay he shall receive 
the higher rate during the time he is required 
to fill the vacancy. 

6. Nine hours per day shall constitute a day’s 
work for each employee engaged on repair work. 
Time and one-half shall be paid for any excess 
over 9 hours in any day. 

7. Seniority: (a) Seniority of the employees 
covered by this Agreement shall be established 
after sixty days’ continuous employment, and 
shall date from the time of entering the ser- 
vice. When reduction of forces becomes neces- 
sary, senior emplovees _shall be given the 
preference of remaining at work, subject to 
ability to perform work required. 

(b) In case of any hardship or injustice 
arising out of a reduction of forces, the Com- 
pany agrees to discuss each case on its merits, 
with the Shop Committee. 

8. (a) The settlement of all minor disputes 
or grievances arising out of the application of 
this Agreement, shall be negotiated between 
the Management and the Shop Committee who 
are employees of the Company during regular 
working hours. 

(b)In the event of a deadlock over the carry- 
ing out of the terms of this Agreement or the 
interpretation of any of its clauses, the matter 
in question shall be submitted to the Dominion 
Minister of Labour, who may set up a Con- 
ciliation Committee upon which the Company 
and the Shop Committee shall be represented. 
The decision of the Conciliation Committee 
shall be binding upon both parties to the 
Agreement. 

9. Rates for Calls: When employees are called 
to work after the close of their regular working 
hours they shall receive not less than 4 hours’ 


pay for the call unless they be notified to re- 
turn to work before leaving the premises. 

10. Trial Trips: Employees going on Trial 
Trips shall be allowed time from pier to pier 
at their regular shop rate, with bed and meals, 
and no man shall be requested to work more 
than 12 hours in each 24 hours. 

11. Leading Hands: Leading Hands are those 
who while working themselves also direct and 
supervise the work of others. 

12. Payment on Leaving Service: Any em- 
ployee laid off, discharged or quitting of his 
own volition shall receive all wages due him 
and personal property within 24 hours of the 
termination of his employment. 

13. Payment of Wages: All employees covered 
by this agreement shall be paid weekly in cash 
on the employer’s time. 

14. Hatraordinary Work: Time and a quarter 
shall be paid for all dirty work such as tarring 
and personal contact in handling creosoting 
material, working in bilges, working in oil or 
acid tanks, or tanks on boats carrying oil, or 
acid, and such tanks shall be cleaned and 
steamed according to government regulations, 
and men working in excessive heat when boilers 
are under pressure. 

15. All staging that employees may be re- 
quired to work upon must be constructed in a 
safe and proper manner. 

16. Employees shall have the right to post, 
in conspicuous places on the Company’s property 
designated by the superintendent, notices of 
meetings of employees and such other notices 
as may be approved by the superintendent. 

17. All toilet and wash rooms shall be kept 
in a sanitary condition. 

18. A suitable first-aid equipment shall be 
available during working hours. 


MINIMUM HowurLy RATES OF Pay 


Leading Wands, 325: 


Loftsmen and Layers-out.. 80 
laneers,.leier ts Ls ahs 80 
Shipfitters.. . BAP ee iD 
BOuUCtTMaAkeres. ss c6 ues 75 
Caulkers.. 75 
Biveters.unas st? ok 75 
Electric Welders.. . wes 
GRU CTS 10 MM code ak Ae te Cc OHA E av eee Bas 75 
Acetylene Welders and Burners.. 70 
Drillers... . OTHE 65 


Holders-oney 2) ss ansehen ten 78 
Machine Operators, i.e., Punch ete. 
Shear Rolls-Plate edge planer ete. 
Riggera se 0 . 293 eo SAY é 
Stage Builders.. .. 
LAner-meniais Ay beycies cau 
Crane Operator.. .. 

Helpers (on slab).. ae ere tees 
Reamers and Countersinkers.. .... 
Rivetsheaters. Hie .eigsm. .o). 


. . 


Slingers. . d 58 
BOLtere-Up te ae 50 
Helpers? . G4rw. Xi 45 
Rivet-passers.. .. . 40 
Machinists.. . 75 
Pavel he oe cha Ss oot 75 
Millwrights.. . 75 
Flelpersi0, ot 45 
Blacksmiths... . 15 
Helpers.. . ae 45 
Pipefitters... .; vite 
Coppersmiths.. . 75 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
JULY 1, 1940, to SEPTEMBER 30, 1940 


(¢ ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned, 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. ‘The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the Proy- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1940, to September 30, 
1940. (An article covering the period April 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1940, appeared in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1940, page 668.) 


Grain Exvevator Empioyess, Kinaston, Ont. 
—In the July issue of the Lasour Gazerrs 
(page 671) a reference was made to a dispute 
between the Kingston Elevator Company 
(Canada Steamship Lines, Limited), Kingston, 
Ont., and miscellaneous groups of hourly and 
monthly rated employees, including shovellers, 
deckmen, sweepers, etc. An application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation had been made, but at the 
close of June it appeared that a direct settle- 
ment might be found through the conciliation 
service of the Department. On July 30th a 
conference with representatives of the two 
parties and officials of the Department of 
Labour took place at which all phases of 
the dispute were discussed. It was then agreed 
that efforts toward a settlement would continue 
between the two parties and if this was not 
reached in due course the applicants would 
renew their request for Board procedure. 


Factory Workers, Vancouver, B.C.—The 
July, 1940, issue of the Lasour Gazette, at 


In some disputes. 


page 671, contained a reference to a dispute 
between the Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Com- 
pang, Limited, Vancouver, and its employees, 
members of the Vancouver Metal Workers’ 
Union (Canadian Congress of Labour), engaged 
in the manufacture of rivets, bolts, nuts, ete. 
The cause of the dispute was stated to be the 
request of the men for increased wages, 
changed working conditions and union recog- 
nition. The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department and a conciliation 
officer maintained close contact with both 
parties. It developed that the plant had only 
recently been taken over by the present 
Management and the Company was quite pre- 
pared to make some concessions.’ Certain wage 
increases were granted but they did not meet 
fully the demands of the men and negotiations 
continued. Late in August, when a. satis- 
factory settlement had not been reached the 
departmental officer submitted a compromise 
scale of wages, and this proposal was accepted 
by both parties. An agreement, effective as 
from August 29th, was concluded between the 
Company and a committee of its own employ- 
ees, Approximately 40 men were stated to be 
affected. 


Coat Miners, Stettarton, N.S—On July 17, 
1940, a strike of miners occurred at one mine 
of the Acadia Coal Company, Stellarton, NS., 
to enforce the demand of certain miners that 
their pay should be made up to the minimum 
of $3.45 a day, their piece-rate earnings hav- 
ing been below that amount. On the 19th 
a sympathetic strike occurred in three other 
mines of the Company. The miners alleged 
that the working places were “deficient”. Work 
was resumed on July 22nd pending investiga- 
tion. A conciliation officer of the Department 
arrived at New Glasgow on the 21st and the 
same evening conferred with the District Presi- 
dent and District Board Member of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the following 
day conferences were arranged between the 
miners’ representatives and officials of the 
Company in which the conciliation officer par- 
ticipated. It became clear that the dispute 
was largely the result of misunderstandings 
and on the suggestion of the Departmental 
officer the Company conceded the claims of 
the miners without prejudice. The miners, 
stated to number approximately 1,100, are 
members of Local No. 4481, District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Mine & Smetter Emproyess, Trait, B.C.— 
In July, 1940, the attention of the Department 
was directed to a dispute between the Con-+ 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
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Canada, Limited, Trail, B.C., and its employees 
at that point and as well at Kimberley and 
Chapman Camp, B.C. Negotiations for a 
wage increase had been under way for some 
time. An offer made by the Company was 
voted on and accepted by the employees at 
Kimberley and Chapman Camp but rejected 
by the employees at Trail. Late in August 
the Workmen’s Co-Operative Committee, 
representing the workers, made enquiries as to 
Board procedure under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. Shortly thereafter a 
eonciliation officer of the Department visited 
Trail and held several conferences with each 
ef the parties to the dispute and as well 
addressed a number of meetings of the em- 
ployees. At this time the employees’ committee 
at Trail agreed to recommend that the Com- 
pany’s offer be accepted. A further vote of 
this particular group on the question of Board 
procedure was taken and this indicated the 
large majority to be opposed to strike action. 
Negotiations were again resumed between the 
Company and employees for the acceptance 
ef the original proposal and subsequently an 
agreement was reached. Approximately 6,000 
employees were affected. 


Wootten Mitt Workers, Renrrew, Ont.— 
On August 10, 1940, a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour visited Renfrew to par- 
ticipate in a meeting being held between the 
Management of the Renfrew Woollen Mills 
and its employees to discuss the question of 
imcreased wages. The previous June an agree- 
ment had been concluded between the Com- 
pany and its employees which provided, 
among other things, a wage increase of 10 
per cent and a proviso that thirty days’ notice 
was to be given by either party desiring a 
change in conditions. On July 25th, however, 
the employees requested a further 20 per cent 
wage increase, stating that the cost of living 
made this necessary, and August 12th was set 
as the dead-line. It was pointed out to the 
workers that the Company anticipated com- 
mencing operations on war orders within the 
next day or two and that under the provisions 
of an Order in Council extending the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to all war 
eontracts a strike would be illegal without 
first having the dispute referred to a Board 
ef Conciliation and Investigation. Subsequently 
a Board application was submitted by the 
employees, but following further direct con- 
ferences the dispute was terminated and Board 
procedure was accordingly unnecessary. Ap- 
proximately 200 employees were affected in 
this instance. 

Woop Workers, Mattrawa, Ont——Early in 
August a dispute between the Guelph Cask, 
Veneer and Plywood Company, Limited, Mat- 
tawa, Ont., and its employees, members of 


Local No. 2759, International Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, was dealt with and 
a settlement reached. The employees had re- 
quested wage increases and shorter working 
hours, which the Company contended it was 
unable to concede at that time. A joint con- 
ference between officials of the Company and a 
committee representing the employees was 
arranged by the conciliator of the Department, 
who also participated, and as a result an 
amicable understanding was reached. Ap- 
proximately 80 men are employed in this 
plant. 


Wootten Mitu Workers, ALMONTE, ONT.— 
On August 12, 1940, employees of the Rosa- 
mond Woollen Mills, Almonte, Ont., pre- 
sented to the Management a petition demand- 
ing a 10 per cent wage increase and stated 
that unless a favourable answer was received 
within a few hours a strike would occur. 
Upon receipt of this petition the Management 
called a meeting of representatives from all 
departments and informed them that they were 
unable to grant higher wages at that time. 
Thereupon approximately 105 workers out of 
the total force of 218 ceased work. A con- 
ciliation officer of the Department visited Al- 
monte the following day and conferred with 
both parties. He informed the strikers that 
as the firm was engaged on war contracts strike 
action was illegal until the dispute had been 
referred to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The employees agreed to 
resume work the following day with the under- 
standing that the Management would at once 
open negotiations looking to increased wages. 
Accordingly work was resumed on August 14 
and the negotiations, participated in by the 
conciliation officer, resulted in a 5 per cent 
wage increase with provision being made for 
future increases according to changes in the 
cost of living. 


Movu.pers, Toronto, Ont.—On August 138, 
1940, moulders employed by the ‘Toronto 
Hardware Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., ceased work in an effort to 
enforce their demand for a 15 per cent wage 
increase. A conciliator of the Department of 
Labour dealt with the matter, and at a joint 
conference held on the 16th the men agreed 
to resume work the following morning with 
negotiations respecting wages to be continued. 
These negotiations resulted in a direct settle- 
ment between the parties affected, the em- 
ployees securing adjustments in wage rates and 
other concessions. Twenty-five moulders were 
stated to be affected, ten of whom ceased 
work. 


WoottEN Mitt Workers, CAMPBELLFORD, 
Ontr—On August 13, 1940, approximately 65 
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employees of the Campbellford Cloth Com- 
pany, Limited, Campbellford, Ont., ceased work 
when the Company declined to meet their 
demand for substantial wage increases. A con- 
eiliation officer of the Department of Labour 
visited Campbellford on the 15th and held a 
joint conference with the parties affected. 
During this meeting officials of the Company 
agreed to remedy a number of grievances but 
the question of wages was left in abeyance. 
The employees consented to return to work and 
to appoint a committee which would negotiate 
with the Management respecting wages. It 
was further understood that if a satisfactory 
adjustment of the question was not secured 
in this manner work would continue and appli- 
cation be made for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. The 
spinners resumed work on August 16, the 
weavers returning when yarn became available 
on the 19th. As no further word has been 
received it is assumed that a settlement has 
been reached. 


ArrcraFt Factory WORKERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C—In May, 1940, a dispute arose between 
the Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Limited, and 
its employees, members of Aeronautical Lodge 
No. 756, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Vancouver, B.C., in regard to wages 
and conditions of employment. For a period 
it appeared that the Department would be con- 
fronted with an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, but as a consequence of conferences 
brought about through a conciliation officer 
of this Department the dispute was adjusted 
and a signed agreement became effective the 
latter part of August. 


SEAMEN, VANCOUVER, B.C—Late in the 
afternoon of August 26, 1940, the Department 
of Labour was notified that the crew of the 
SS. Rosebank, members of the Canadian Sea- 
farers’ Association, had decided to leave the 
ship which was due to sail at 7 p.m. the same 
day. It was stated that. the Company had 
failed to give consideration to a number of 
grievances. An officer of the Conciliation Ser- 
vice of the Department pointed out to the 
men’s representative that the contemplated 
action would be contrary to the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
the crew decided to remain with the ship and 
submit their demands in writing. Upon the 
arrival of the ship in port again a short time 
later conferences were held between officials 
of the employing company, the Kingsley Navi- 
gation Company, Limited, and representatives 
of the employees. As a result certain grievances 
were eliminated, but the question of wages 
remained unsettled at the close of the month, 
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The non-certificated crew of the Rosebank 
numbered 16, and any agreement reached 
would also be applicable to the members of 
the crew of the SS. Kingsley, also number- 
ing 16. 

Movers, ETc., VANcOoUvER, B.C—A dispute 
respecting wages and the question of union 
recognition existing between moulders, mem- 
bers of Local No. 1, Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union (affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour) and certain employers in 
the City of Vancouver, being members of’ the 
Metal Trades Section of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has received the atten- 
tion of departmental officers during the 
past several weeks. The employers refused to 
negotiate either individually or jointly with 
the union but were prepared to discuss any 
grievances with their own employees. The 
men, on the other hand, for a considerable time 
insisted upon union representation. Subse- 
quently, on August 24th, when efforts of the 
conciliator to bring the parties together had 
not been successful, the workers submitted 
an application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
conciliator made further efforts to arrange a 
conference between the disputants and finally, 
on September 9th, a meeting was held under 
his chairmanship at which the employers and 
a committee of the employees were present. 
At this conference proposals and counter- 
proposals were put forward but no settlement 
resulted. Negotiations continued, and when no 
basis of settlement was reached the depart- 
mental officers submitted draft proposals which 
were accepted by both parties. An agreement, 
effective October 1, was signed. 


Sueet Meta, Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Late 
in August the attention of the Department was 
directed to a dispute between Sheet Metal 
contractors in the Toronto area and sheet 
metal workers, members of Local No. 30, 
International Association of Sheet Metal 
Workers. The dispute related to the workers’ 
request for an hourly rate of $1, the rate 
then in effect being 924 cents. The contractors 
had offered 974 cents, which the workers 
rejected, and strike action had been threatened. 
A conciliation officer of the Department con- 
ferred with the Secretary of the Builders’ Ex- 
change and Construction Association, who was 
representing the employers, and with officials 
of the Union, and on September 3rd a joint 
meeting of the parties involved took place, at 
which the conciliation officer was present. After 
considerable discussion the employers agreed to 
meet the demands of the men, and the exist- 
ing agreement was amended accordingly. About 
20 shops and approximately 200 employees 
were stated to be affected. 
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Vancouver, B.C.—Early in September the officer of the Department visited Winnipeg and 


Department of Labour was asked to intervene 
in a dispute between the Canada Creosoting 
Company, Limited, North Vancouver, B.C., 
and its employees, members of the Creosote 
Workers Industrial Union. Early in the sum- 
mer the employees had received a wage in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour but this was not 
considered satisfactory and the men were 
demanding a further 5-cent increase and union 
recognition. A deadlock had been reached in 
the negotiations and strike action threatened. 
A conciliation officer of the Department dis- 
cussed the situation with officials of the Com- 
pany and the union executive. As a result the 
union agreed to make further efforts to reach 
a settlement and to delay their request for 
Board procedure under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, which had been contem- 
plated, and the Company agreed to give con- 
sideration to wage adjustments. At the close 
of September the dispute had not been ter- 


minated. Normally about 20 men are employed ~ 


at this plant but as a result of war contracts 
this number had been increased to about 275. 


Satt Mine Workers, Matracasu, N.S.—On 
September 19th an officer of the conciliation 
service of the federal Department of Labour 
visited Malagash, N.S., to make an investiga- 
tion as to the ability of the Malagash Salt 
Company, Limited, to implement certain 
recommendations of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which had dealt with a dis- 
pute involving this Company and its employ- 
ees a few months previously. At the time of 
his visit a dispute existed regarding the actual 
time the miners should be at work under an 
8-hour day agreement. An officer of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Mines had made a 
recommendation which at first was not accept- 
able to the miners’ committee but the federal 
officer urged that the recommendation be given 
a trial for a period of 30 days, and his sug- 
gestion was accepted. The miners are members 
of United Salt Mine Workers Local Indus- 
trial Union No. 323 (C.1.0.). Approximately 
100 workers are employed at the mine but 
only the underground men, stated to number 
about 50, were concerned in the dispute as to 
hours. 


TRACKMEN, Etc., WINNIPEG, Man.—On Sep- 
tember 6, 1940, an application was received 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to deal with dif- 
ferences between the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany and certain of its employees being mem- 
bers of the Trackmen’s Unit, One Big Union. 
The applicants alleged that a junior man 
rather than a senior man had been promoted 


conferred with a committee of the employees 
and as well with the Manager of the Company. 
As a result of the conferences a better under- 
standing was reached as to the course which 
should be followed in future when such vacan- 
cies occur, and as a consequence the Board 
application was withdrawn. One hundred and 
fourteen employees were stated to be involved 
in this application. 


Rayon Mitt Workers, Cornwatu, OntT.— 
Following a strike at the plant of Courtauld’s 
(Canada) Limited, Cornwall, Ont., on Septem- 
ber 26th a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment, upon the joint request of the Company 
and the union concerned, visited Cornwall on 
the 27th to assist in bringing about a settle- 
ment. The strike had occurred when the 
Company refused to discuss with the union 
committee an alleged assault by a workman 
upon a boy employed in the mill. After the 
incident occurred the Company suspended the 
workman for 3% days but the union took 
the stand that the offence warranted the man’s 
dismissal. The conciliator conferred with the 
Management and a committee of the employ- 
ees and it was agreed that work would be 
resumed that night pending negotiations. At 
the end of September the matter had not been 
settled and negotiations were continuing, in 
which the departmental officer participated. 
The employees are members of the Rayon 
Section of Textile Workers Federal Union No. 
3. It was stated that approximately 1,600 
workers were involved. 


ArroraFt Factory Workers, Fort WILiIAM, 
Ont—Towards the end of September a dis- 
pute arose between the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Limited, Fort Wilham, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Aircraft 
Lodge No. 719, International Association of 
Machinists, in regard to wages and conditions 
which should obtain in the future, the exist- 
ing agreement expiring within a few days. 
Through an exchange of correspondence as to 
the basis of negotiations a deadlock had been 
reached and no conferences had either taken 
place or were contemplated. A conciliation 
officer of the Department visited Fort William 
on September 27th and conferred separately 
with the President of the Local Union and 
with officials of the Company. Through his 
efforts the deadlock was broken and arrange- 
ments were made for negotiations to begin 
immediately. Conferences were carried on for 
several days and resulted in a settlement which, 
in the main, renewed the former agreement 
with certain improvements. Approximately 
1,600 employes were involved in this dispute. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of three cases 
heard recently by the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1940, page 437, and in previous issues, 
and the seventh report of the proceedings 
of the Board covering the period from 
October 1, 1936, to September 30, 1939, was 
recently issued as Bulletin No. 14 in the In- 
dustrial Relations Series published by the 
Department of Labour. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war of 
1914-18. It has power to determine all differ- 
ences arising between the railway companies 
and the members of any of the six railway 
brotherhoods “including the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements having due 
regard to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 486—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers.—This case, 
heard by the Board at Montreal on September 
10, 1940, dealt with the claim of a Toronto 
engineer: to exercise his seniority rights and 
make a further choice of runs. The claimant, 
prior to the fall change of time card in 1939, 
was assigned to the Toronto-Kitchener way 
freight “singling the road” daily except Sun- 
day, a distance of sixty-two miles. With the 
fall change of time card, this engineer was 
again the successful applicant for the run and 
was reassigned. Owing to a subsequent re- 
arrangement of way freight service, the en- 
gineer’s run was changed to operate between 
Toronto and Brantford, a distance of 89 miles. 
A still further rearrangement resulted in the 
engineer’s run being changed. to the Toronto 
to Guelph run a distance of 49 miles. On being 
advised of this later change the engineer 
requested that he be allowed to make a 


further choice of runs claiming this to be in 
accordance with the current schedule for loco- 
motive engineers. His request was denied. 

The employees contended that the loco- 
motive engineer should have been permitted 
to make another choice of runs in accordance 
with the terms of the relevant clause of the 
schedule and also that the engineer should be 
allowed payment of any difference in the 
earnings of the run on which he was com- 
pelled to remain as against the earnings of the 
run to which he was entitled under the rule. 

The railway stated that the employees’ 
claim was not justified and should be denied, 
and did not subscribe “to the apparent con- 
tention of the employees that the General 
Committee of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers is authorized to interpret the rules 
in the schedule on behalf of the management.” 

Representatives of both parties to the dis- 
pute appeared before the Board and _ sgub- 
mitted oral statements. The decision of the 
Board sustained the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 487—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers.—In this case, a 
despatcher in the MHornepayne Division 
claimed the .payment of wages and expenses 
While familiarizing himself with the territory 
on which he was to despatch trains. 

The employees contended that as the 
despatcher concerned was prepared to go to 
work on his arrival at Hornepayne and was 
prevented from doing so by the Railways, 
until he had learned the territory over which 
he was to despatch trains, such action con- 
stituted a part of his transfer and he should 
therefore be paid for loss of schedule wages, 
three days, and expenses incurred. 

The Railways contended that it was essential 
that the despatcher familiarize himself with 
the physical characteristics of the territory 
from a train despatcher’s viewpoint in order 
to qualify for the position of “swing” 
despatcher at Hornepayne. 

Representatives of the Railways and the 
employees appeared before the Board and sub- 
mitted oral statements. The decision of the 
Board sustained the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 488—The Canadian National 
Railways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers.—This case, first 
heard by the Board on October 10, 1939, and 
finally disposed of by a decision rendered on 
September 10, 1940, dealt with a controversy 
respecting the appointment of the Agent at 
Kelowna, B.C. 
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The position of Agent at Kelowna, Bc. 
was filled by an applicant who was placed 
second in point of seniority of those applying 
for the opening. 

The employees contended that the person 
who was senior in point of service of those 
applying for the position should receive the 
appointment and be compensated for loss of 
remuneration due to not being assigned when 
applications for the position closed. This con- 
tention, the employees claimed, was supported 
by the provisions of Article 2 of their Agree- 
ment. 

The Railways claimed that the position 
was awarded to the second senior applicant, 
as it was not considered that the senior appli- 


cant had sufficient merit and ability to warrant 
his appointment, based on his record with the 
Company. 

Both parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented written and oral 
argument in support. of their respective con- 
tentions. 

The Board in denying the claim of the em- 
ployees stated: “Under all the circumstances 
in the opinion of the Board the application of 
the principle of seniority as provided for by 
the Agreement has not been violated, and the 
Board is not in a position to say that the 
judgment of the Railway officers in deciding 
as between ‘merit and ability’ of the two 
senior applicants was not justified.” 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1940 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for September, 1940, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 











Number of |Time lost in 





Number 
Date F employees | man work- 
of disputes | “involved ing days 
* Sant 11040). eels 10 2,668 6,053 
WAS MUL OA ce ein ate eats 18 6,712 15,953 
Sept, 91930 ease. 17 8,190 17,546 
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*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the recorde 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and dispute: involving 
ess than six employees are not included in t'. published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes”’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute in- 
volving a small number of employees, or for a short period of 
time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Substantial decreases appear in the number of 
disputes occurring during September as well 
as in the number of workers involved and in 
the time loss, as compared with the figures 
for August when strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia accounted for 5,000 of the workers 
involved and nearly eighty per cent of the time 
loss. The only important disputes during 
September involved artificial silk factory work- 
ers at Cornwall, Ont., for one and one-half 
days, and also embroiderers in dress factories 
in Montreal during the first week, the dispute 
having commenced on August 27. In Septem- 


ber, 1939, most of the time loss was due to 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 

Two disputes, involving 319 employees, were 
carried over from August and eight disputes . 
commenced during September. Of these ten 
disputes, nine were terminated during the 
month. Three resulted in favour of the em- 
ployers and one in favour of the workers 
involved. One was partially successful. Com- 
promise settlements were reached in two cases 
and the results of two disputes were recorded 
as indefinite. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there was only one strike or lockout 
recorded as in progress, namely: loggers, Port 
Alberni, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
yet declared terminated. Such disputes are 
listed in this paragraph for a period up to 
one year after their removal from the table 
of current strikes. Information is available 
as to two disputes of this nature, namely: 
hotel chambermaids, Montreal, P.Q., one em- 
ployer, July 19, 1940, to September 15, 1940; 
and plasterers, etc., Toronto, Ont., one em- 
ployer, September 16, 1940, to September 17, 
1940. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

A minor dispute involving 11 coal trimmers, 
unloading a vessel at Midland, Ont., on August 
26, was not reported in time for inclusion in 
the September issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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The men requested an increase in wages from 
40 cents per hour to 50 cents, the rate in 
Toronto. Work was resumed after half an hour 
pending further negotiations. The rate was 
later increased to 45 cents. The. men were 
reported to be members of a Midland local 
affiliated with the Toronto Coal Drivers’ Local 
of the International Teamsters’ Union. 

A two day strike of eight cloak and suit 
workers in Toronto, Ont., on August 7 was 
reported in the union journal for October. 
The strikers demanded a union agreement, 
involving an increase in wages, with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
Work was resumed on August 9 with a ten per 
cent increase in wages, a union agreement to 
be signed for the next season. 

A one day stoppage by thirty-five truck 
drivers hauling gravel for an airport near 
Kensington, P.E.I., which occurred on August 
15, was reported too late for inclusion in 
the September issue of the Lasour Gazerts. 
The men requested an increase in the rate per 
ton and work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 

A one day strike of twelve cloak and suit 
workers in Montreal on August 29 was not 
reported in time for inclusion in the Lasour 
GazeTte for September. The employees were 
members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and demanded a union agree- 
ment with an increase in wages. A strike of 
embroiderers in this union had occurred on 
the previous day. A union agreement was 
secured with an increase in wages of $2.00 per 
week. 

The three disputes following were reported 
too late to be included in the tables and 
statistical record for September. 

A brief strike involving fifty truck drivers 
hauling material to an airport near Cap de la 
Madeline, P.Q., occurred on September 16. 
The men demanded an increase in rates of pay 
per yard. Some of the drivers resumed work 
the same day without an increase and the 
others, after attempting to picket the job, 
resumed work later. 

A strike of taxicab drivers employed by one 
firm in Toronto, Ont., occurred on September 
23, the employer having refused to sign a 
union agreement which had been signed by 
nearly all of the companies at the end of 
August. At the end of the month a settlement 
had not been reported. 

Fifty-four employees in one department of 
an automobile parts plant at St. Catharines, 
Ont., refused to work Saturday afternoon, 
September 28, unless paid at punitive overtime 
rates, and were refused employment on the 
following Monday, a lockout then being 
alleged. An application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation having been made 
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on September 11, the dispute is outlined else- 
where in this issue. It is reported that work 
was resumed on October 4, 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to September 


Women’s C.LorHIna Factory Workers 
(E’MBRowERERS), Monrreat, P.Q.—Twenty-two 
factories were involved in a strike of 306 
embroiderers on August 28 to secure the 
renewal of the agreement with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, with a 
twenty per cent increase in wage rates. Nego- 
tiations resulted in the renewal of the agree- 
ment with a ten per cent increase in wages 
and work was resumed on September 11. 

Hore, CHAMBerMaws, Monrrear, P.Q—A 
number of chambermaids in one hotel, mem- 
bers of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
International Union, ceased work on July 19, 
claiming that the wages paid after deductions 
for board and lodging were not in accordance 
with the provincial minimum wage order, and 
that the management should settle this with 
the union. The provincial authorities investi- 
gated and the management paid to the Board 
the amounts due. From time to time those 
on strike had been replaced. The union had 
reported 27 still on strike at the end of 
September, one having secured work else- 
where. Employment conditions being no 
longer affected the strike is included in the 
list of such disputes carried elsewhere in this 
article. 


Disputes Commencing During September 


Loccrrs (FALLERS AND Buckers), Porr 
ALBERNI, B.C.—Fifty employees ceased work 
on September 24 when their demand for an 
increase in piece rates was not conceded. The 
strikers were not organized but the Inter- 
national Woodworkers Association advised its 
members not to take the places of the strikers. 
No settlement had been reported at the end 
of the month. 


Sar Mine Workers, Mauacasy, N.S—Em- 
ployees ceased work on September 16 regard- 
ing the eight hour day, claiming that the elght 
hours should be from the time they entered 
the mine until they left, while the manage- 
ment proposed eight hours at the working 
places. A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act had recommended the adoption 
of the eight hour day as soon as practicable 
(Lasour Gazetre, December, 1939, p. 1215). 
Conciliation by the Department in connection 
with other recommendations of the Board is 
outlined elsewhere in this issue. Work was 
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resumed on September 17 pending further in- 
quiry by a provincial mine inspector. 
PacKERS AND Cookers (CANNING Factory), 
BELLEVILLE, ONT—A number of men ceased 
work on September 22 when their demand for 
an increase in wages from 25 cents per hour 
to 30 cents was refused. It was reported that 


they were immediately dismissed and the 
plant continued in operation. 

ARTIFICIAL SitK Factory WorkrErRS, Corn- 
WALL, OnT—This dispute is referred to in the 
article on conciliation in this issue. 

PuLaASTERERS, Etc., Toronto, Ont.-—The 
plasterers on one job ceased work on Septem- 


STRIKES AND 


LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1940* 




















Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 











| | 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to September, 1949 


MaANnuvuractUuRING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 22 306 
workers, embroiderers, 
etc., Montreal, P.Q. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel chambermaids, 1 13 
Montreal, P.Q. 








2,142 |\Commenced Aug. 28, 1940; for renewal of 
agreement with provision for increased 
wage rates; terminated Sept. 10, 1940; ne- 


gotiations; compromise. 


150 |Commenced July 19, 1940; for adjustment of 
wages and charges for board; employment 
conditions no longer affected by Sept. 15, 
1940; replacement; partially ‘successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1940 


LoeGinc— 
Loggers (fallers and buck- 1 50 
ers), Port Alberni, B.C. 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, New Water- 
ford, N.S. 


4 


75 








Salt mine workers, Mala- 1 53 
gash, N.S. 


MANUPFACTURING— 
V egetable Foods— 
Packers and cookers, can- 1 25 
ning factory, Belleville, 
Ont. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Artificial silk factory 1 
workers, Cornwall, Ont. 


1,600 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plasterers, etc., Toronto, 1 20 
Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage dispensers, To- 78 500 
ronto, Ont. 


Kitchen maids, etc., hos- 1 26 
pital, Toronto, Ont. 


300 [Commenced Sept. 24; for increased wages; 
piece rates; unterminated. 





150 [Commenced Sept. 12; against changes in 
working conditions involving two men; ter- 
minated Sept. 14; return of workers pend- 
ing negitiations; indefinite. 


53 [Commenced Sept. 16; re application of 8 
hour day; terminated Sept. 16; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


25 |Commenced Sept. 22; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 22; replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 26; for discharge of work- 
er; terminated Sept. 27; conciliation, 
federal; work resumed pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


2,500 


20 |Alleged lockout; commenced Sept. 16; 
against violation of union wages and work- 
ing conditions; employment conditions no 
longer affected by Sept. 16; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


700 |Commenced Sept. 2; for renewal of agree- 
ment with increased wage rates; termin- 
ated Sept. 3; conciliation, provincial; in 
favour of workers. 

13 |Commenced Sept. 23; for increased wages 
and improved working conditions; termin- 
ated Sept. 23; replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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ber 16, stating that the sub-contractor was not 
observing union conditions, and were joined 
by the plasterers’ helpers. The main con- 
tractor took over the work but the plasterers 
refused to work under the foremen placed in 
charge. Non-union plasterers and helpers were 
then engaged and the lathers refused to work 
with these. All were reported to have been 
replaced in a short time. The unions of 
plasterers, plasterers’ helpers and lathers de- 
clared a lockout to be in effect. The dispute 
has been added to the list, carried elsewhere 
in this article, of strikes and lockouts where 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. 


BEVERAGE DISPENSERS, Toronto, ONtT.—Tap- 
men and beverage room waiters in seventy- 
eight hotels ceased work on September 2 at 
10 a.m., the proprietors having refused to re- 
new the agreements with the Beverage Dis- 
pensers’ Local of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League with an increase 
in wages of $3 per week of fifty-one hours. A 
small number of the employers were reported 
to have signed the agreement before the 
strike. As a result of conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour, fifty-two of 
the proprietors signed the agreement in the 
afternoon of September 2 and the remainder 
by four o’clock on the next day. 


Hosprran Kircuen Mans, Ertc., Toronvo, 
Ont—A number of kitchen maids and floor 
girls in one hospital ceased work on September 
23 when their request for a $5 per month 
increase in wages, and a full day per week 
off instead of one-half day, was refused. They 
were paid $25 per month with meals. Some of 
them were replaced in a few hours and the 
remainder by the next morning. 


(Note—At the time of going to press, 
essential information required to prepare the 
article Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain 
and Other Countries, had not been received. 
In order to preserve the continuity of the 
record this information will be included in the 
next issue of the Lasour GAZETTE.) 


The United States Public Health Service 
recently issued a bulletin (No. 250) entitled 
Pneumoconiosis Among Mica and Pegmatite 
Workers. The bulletin reports one of a series 
of studies of the health hazards of the dusty 
trades and of the means of protecting the 
health of workers. Copies of this bulletin 
may be obtained by applying to the United 
States Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The price per copy is 15 cents. 
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1940 Edition of the Canada Year Book 


The publication of the 1940 edition of the 
Canada Year Book, published by authorization 
of the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, is announced by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The Canada Year Book is the official statis- 
tical annual of the country and contains a 
thoroughly up-to-date account of the natural 
resources of the Dominion and their develop- 
ment, the history of the country ,its institu- 
tions, its demography, the different branches 
of production, trade, transportation, finance, 
education, etc.—in brief, a comprehensive study 
within the limits of a single volume of the 
social and economic conditions of the Domin- 
ion. This new edition has been thoroughly 
revised throughout and includes in all its 
chapters the latest information available up 
to the date of going to press. 

The 1940 Canada Year Book extends to 
over 1,200 pages, dealing with all phases of 
the national hfe and more especially with 
those susceptible of statistical measurement. A 
statistical summary of the progress of Canada 
is included in the introductory matter. This 
gives a picture in figures of the remarkable 
progress which the country has made since the 
first census of the Dominion was taken in 
1871, sixty-nine years ago. 

Persons requiring the Year Book may obtain 
it from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, as long as 
the supply lasts, at the price of $1.50, which 
covers merely the cost of paper, printing, and 
binding. By a special concession, a limited 
number of paper-bound copies have been set 
aside for ministers of religion, bona fide 
students and school teachers, who may obtain 
copies at the nominal price of 50 cents each. 





Accidents reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario during September 
numbered 7,707, as compared with 7,902 during 
August, and 5,395 during September a year 
ago. Total benefits awarded during September 
amounted to $560,584.17, of which $448,250.21 
was for compensation and $112,333.96 for 
medical aid. . 

This year’s record to date shows a total of 
56,907 accidents reported, as compared with 
42,946 during the same period last year, and 
total benefits of $5,267,454.79 as compared with 
$4,505,375.32 during the corresponding period of 
1989. 

Commenting on the increase in accidents this 
year as compared with the prior year, the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario pointed out that it should be borne 
in mind that there are many more men em- 
ployed, quite a percentage of whom are work- 
ing on new operations, and the tendency, under 
pressure of war demands, to increase the hours 
of work, increases the proneness to accident. 
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SEASONAL INDUSTRIES AND MILITARY TRAINING 


Summary of Survey Determining Occupations Considered as Seasonal 
and Recommendations Regarding Calling of Recruits 


lay order to effect the calling up of man 
power for military training with a mini- 
mum dislocation of war industry, a survey has 
been completed recently of the occupations 
which in Canada are considered as seasonal] in 
character in each of the thirteen districts which 
have been designated for registration by the 
Department of National War Services. The 
Committee which studied and reported on the 
problem comprised Mr. W. M. Dickson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, chairman; Dr. 
G. S. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agricul- 
ture; Mr. D. H. Sutherland (for the Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries); Mr. C. W. Jackson 
(for the Deputy Minister of Mines and 
Resources); Mr. E. G. Carty (for the Deputy 
Minister of Transport); and Mr. H. R. Mac- 
Millan, Timber Controller. 

In reporting to the Hon. Mr. Justice T. C. 
Davis, Associate Deputy Minister of National 
War Services, the Committee designated as 
“seasonal” the following industries: Agricul- 
ture, fishing, logging, trapping, shipping, and 
construction. These industries were adjudged 
seasonal because they showed a 25 per cent, 
or greater, spread between maximum and 
minimum employment throughout the year. 
Possessed of a thorough knowledge of the 
high-low periods of activity in these industries 
it was considered possible for the Department 
of National War Services to so time its call 
on the men engaged in such seasonal industries 
that no serious disruption of their work should 
occur. 

The Committee presented its report in two 
parts, the first section being general in its 
treatment of the subject with recommendations 
concerning each seasonal industry. In the 
second part the relevant information for the 
seasonal industries, both primary and second- 
ary, are detailed for each province in tabular 
form. The Committee reported it would have 
been better satisfied could it have found it 
possible to have detailed its findings on a basis 
of registration districts instead of by provinces, 
“but the information available did not permit 
of this.’ It pointed out, however, that the 
registration districts “correspond in the main 
with the provincial boundaries and in the case 
of Ontario and Quebec, where four and two 
districts exist respectively, the main variations 
which occur in employment do not occur as 
between registration districts but as between 
the northern part and the southern part of the 
provinces themselves and these variations it 
has been possible to indicate.” 


The chief observations and recommendations 
of the Committee respecting the seasonal 
industries in relation to periods of recruitment 
are contained in the following extracts from 
Part 1 of the report: 


Agriculture 


This industry divides naturally into three 
chief divisions, namely :— 
1. Mixed farming, 
2. Wheat raising, and 
3. Grazing, 


with a fourth comprising special crops, hor- 
ticulture and other special activities. All four 
of these are followed in British Columbia; one, 
two and three in the Prairie Provinces; and 
one and four in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. All four are seasonal and 
your Committee decided that it would be 
possible to deal with the industry as a whole. 

While there are variations as between differ- 
ent provinces as to the peak periods of 
employment, your committee feels that a 
common formula can be found to fit this 
industry generally and suggests that the 
training of those employed on farms be 
confined to the months November to March, 
inclusive, each year, and that in respect to 
the period when training is to be performed 
due regard be had to the particular class of 
farming or agriculture concerned. 

Fishing 

The Department of Fisheries supplied the 
Committee with a statement showing the 
seasonal employment of Canadian fishermen 
by provinces. In doing so it was pointed out 
that the Department is responsible for fisheries 
administration only in the Maritime Provinces, 
the Magdalen Islands and British Columbia. 
Consequently, the information given for other 
provinces of Canada is subject to confirmation, 
and it is suggested that the division registrars 
confer with the provincial authorities who have 
to do with fisheries administration. (These 
are enumerated, and also attached to the 
report was an appendix dealing with seasonal 
employment of fisheries in the Maritime 
Provinces, the Magdalen Islands and British 
Columbia as supplied by the Department of 
Fisheries.) 

Logging 

This is an industry which is carried on in 
every province of Canada except Prince 
Edward Island and which over the greater 
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portion of Canada is definitely seasonal. 
Generally, in that portion of this country east 
of the Cascade Mountains such is the case. 
Particularly in Eastern Canada conditions are 
such that the cutting and handling of logs 
can be carried on most economically during 
fall and winter months and, practically, one 
might blanket this industry in all the provinces 
from the Atlantic to the Cascade Mountains 
under an embargo against calling up men 
therefrom during the months of November 
to April, inclusive....In some provinces this 
industry opens as early as the month of August 
or September and continues until March, 
April or May of the following year. In the 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Quebec, while this industry might. properly be 
exempted during the months of September to 
May, inclusive, still in the two former of these 
provinces the peak months are November to 
May, inclusive, and in the latter, November 
to March. Likewise in the three Prairie 
Provinces, while the season of active operations 
might be considered to commence in September 
and continue to April, still the peak months 
are found to be December to April. In 
Ontario the season of real activity is from 
December to March, while in the three Prairie 
Provinces and that portion of British Columbia 
lying east of the Cascade Mountains the season 
of greatest activity extends from September 
to April with the peak of employment during 
the months of December to April. 

Over one-third of the lumber production— 
by volume—is west of the Cascade Mountains 
in British Columbia. Activity is continuous 
throughout the year in this region, with the 
exception of short breaks of between two to 
four weeks if the snowfall is too heavy to 
permit operations in winter, and similarly with 
the exception of short breaks of the same 
period depending upon the fire season in 
mid-summer... 


Trapping 


Those engaged in this industry are on their 
own and there are no employment figures 
available. ‘The Dominion Government is 
interested in the industry only to the extent 
of protecting its wards, the Indians, in their 
activities therein. The seasons of activity in 
the industry are regulated. within the provinces 
by provincial legislation and _ regulations. 
There will, consequently, be variations as 
between provinces as to periods of activity; 
still your Committee considers that the season 
of activity can generally be stated to be 
confined to the months of November to March, 
inclusive. However, it is suggested that the 
district registrar obtain accurate information 
herein from the provincial authorities. 
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Shipping 

In an analysis of the transportation industry 
the Committee considered it under the follow- 
ing divisions: Air, railway (steam and 
electric); highway (motor); and water. On 
the basis of at least a 25 per cent variation 
between maximum and minimum employment 
during the year it was found that the only 
seasonal branch of this industry is water 
transportation: (shipping). Dealing with ship- 
ping the Committee reported: 

“Inland water transportation extends from 
May 1 to November 30. Coasting water 
transportation—St. Lawrence River and Great 
Lakes—extends from May 1 to November 30. 
Ocean water transportation—St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes—extends from May 1 
to November 30. Ocean  transportation— 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia—is 
non-seasonal; employment at the ports of 
Halifax and Saint John, however, while 
extending throughout the year has had a peak 
period from December 1 to April 30. 

“Your Committee recommends that the 
registrars should be advised by the Minister 
of War Services that it is deemed inadvisable 
to require men employed in water transpor- 
tation to report for military training during 
the periods shown above or some other shorter 
period due to local climatic conditions, which 
latter might be left to the discretion of the 
registrars.” 

Mining 

In dealing with mining, the Committee 
considered metallic mining to be non-seasonal, 
while coal mining was found to be seasonal 
only in the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 





The Relative Toxicity of Lead and Some of 
its Common Compounds is the title of a 
bulletin (No. 253) issued recently by the 
United States Public Health Service. The 
report records the results of an inquiry re- 
garding the relative toxicity of lead and 
various commonly encountered lead com- 
pounds. It was found that the toxic effect 
of lead compounds was more evident on 
inhalation than when administered either by 
mouth or by intraperitoneal injection and 
emphasizes the importance of this type of 
exposure in dusty trades employing lead. Lead 
carbonate, lead monoxide and lead sulphate 
were shown by the investigation to be more 
toxic by mouth than lead or the remaining lead 
compounds; while lead carbonate and lead 
monoxide were more toxic following inhalation 
than the other compounds studied. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained on 
application to the United States Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. The price 
per copy is 25 cents. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Proceedings of Annual Convention—Resolutions on Status of Departments 
Affecting Labour, Defence of Canada Regulations, 
Collective Bargaining, ete. 


TH a rather smaller attendance than 

usual, due to the distance to be travelled 
from the eastern industrial centres, the fifty- 
sixth annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was held in 
Vancouver, B.C., September 23-27, 1940. 

The formal opening was presided over by 
Mr. E. A. Jamieson, president, Vancouver- 
New Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, who welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the affiliated membership in the 
city. The attention of the delegates was 
drawn to the coincidence that the Congress 
had also met in Vancouver during the second 
year of the World War. 

Lieutenant Governor Eric W. Hamber in 
addressing the delegates was quite emphatic 
in his declaration that “win the war” was the 
first consideration and that “whatever differ- 
ences there may be between capital and labour 
should be mutually settled until Nazism has 
been wiped off the earth.” He reminded the 
delegates that in Germany, labour organiza- 
tions would not be permitted to exist, and 
contended’ that success could only come 
through sacrifice and effort and that “the 
effort of organized labour will play a very 
important part in the way to final victory”. 

After welcoming the delegates to British 
Columbia, Hon. George S. Pearson, Provin- 
cial Minister of Labour stated that the “Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was in the 
vanguard in securing better labour conditions 
for its members for the past fifty years and 
that a majority of labour legislation can be 
largely attributed to the T. & L. C.” The 
Labour Minister praised the Congress for its 
leadership and stated that some employers in 
British Columbia were opposed to organized 
labour through fear of bad leadership. It was 
the speaker’s contention that individuals 
should not be permitted to profit in the name 
of patriotism and stated “we do not want to 
see labour being taken advantage of during 
this period of stress”. 


Mr. Fred E. Harrison, Western Representa-_ 


tive of the Department of Labour, read the 
following message from Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty: 


“T greatly appreciate your consenting to attend 
the Kfty-sixth Convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, which will meet at Vancouver 
on the 23rd instant and following days, and in 
so doing represent me and the Department. 

“It is a keen disappointment to me that I 
find it quite impossible by reason of pressure of 
work to be present and there make contact with 


many of the leaders of labour whom I have not 
yet had the pleasure of meeting, as well as 
renewing contact with those whom I have 
already had the good fortune and pleasure of 
meeting. 

“I should greatly appreciate it if you would 
on my behalf express to the members assembled 
my keen disappointment in not being able to 
join with them at this time. Would you also 
express to them my sincere hope that their con- 
ference may be a most successful one and that 
their deliberations may result to the lasting 
benefit of the organization as well as to the 
country generally.” 


Mr. Harrison expressed appreciation for the 


co-operation received from the representatives 
of international organizations, 


President’s Address 


Speaking over a national net-work of Can- 
adian radio stations, President Tom Moore 
acknowledged the welcome of Lieutenant 
Governor Hamber and other speakers and 
sent greetings to “our colleagues overseas”. 
In referring to the present conflict he stated 
that “total war clearly shows that it is not 
fought on the military front alone but also 
on the home front.” Mr. Moore contended 
that the home front had two aspects, first, to 
keep the wheels of industry turning and the 
output of munitions flowing, second, to guard 
against disintegration. Discontent, he stated, 
uy : ; : abe 
provides fertile fields for subversive activities 
to flourish. It is our duty to see that trade 
unions are not used as a medium or front for 
these subversive activities and to prevent dis- 
content arising.’ That many of labours’ 
objectives must be postponed were conceded 
but as yet it was not necessary to march back- 
ward. It was pointed out that some progress 
was still possible as shown by the passage by 
the Federal Parliament of the Umemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The policy of the Congress was defined by 
the president as follows: 

(1) To maintain faith in our democratic way 
of life and support at all times constituted 
authority ; 

(2) Keep our ranks clear of subversive ele- 
ments and those who might seek to use a trade 
union card to carry out their nefarious plans; 

(3) To stand firm against unwarranted sur- 
render of those things to which we are justly 
entitled; 

(4) To so shape our policies that when vic- 
tory is won we shall be prepared to play our 
part in the reconstruction period and the estab- 
lishment of a just and permanent peace; 

(5) At all times to be loyal to ourselves, our 


principles and above all to this country of which 
we are proud to be citizens. 
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Death of Fraternal Delegate 


The president informed the delegates that 
word had been received of the drowning of 
Mr. W. Golightly, president of the Northum- 
berland Miners’ Union, who was en route 
to attend the convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada as _ fraternal 
delegate from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. Mr. Golightly was among the victims of 
a torpedoed evacuee ship. A minute’s silence 
was observed by the convention. 


Organizations Represented 


The report of the Credential Committee 
showed that certificates had been received from 
305 delegates, classified as follows: Forty-eight 
international and national organizations; 2 
represented provincial federations; 27 repre- 
sented trades and labour councils; 20 repre- 
sented system divisions of telegraphers and 
provincial associations; 207 represented local 
branch unions, and 1 fraternal delegate 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Secretary-Treasurer a Member of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission 


The announcement was made that Mr. R. J. 
Tallon, secretary-treasurer of the Congress and 
president of Division 4, Railway Employees 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor for the past twenty-two years, had been 
appointed a member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, representing organized 
labour. The president also commended the 
government for their selection of Dr. Joseph 
Sirois as chairman, which indicated a desire to 
have “the administration of the Act carried out 
ia the best way possible.’ A message was 
read from Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister 
of Labour, thanking Mr. Tallon for accepting 
a position on the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and extending best wishes. 


Address of A. F. of L. Fraternal Delegate 


In addressing the convention Mr. Claude P. 
O’Reilly of Seattle, fraternal delegate of the 
American Federation of Labor declared “that 
the present condition of world affairs is a 
challenge to the far-sighted leadership of 
Anglo-Saxon America.” He stated that “the 
clouds of war are hanging almost as darkly 
over the United States as over the Dominion 
of Canada. We are threatened by the same 
enemies aS you are and we are waiting without 
fear, for the day that may call us to meet 
them.” Mr. O’Reilly told the delegates that 
“the workingman of the United States will 
never permit the workingman of Canada to be 
enslaved by Hitler, by Stalin, by the Emperor 
of Japan or by any other man or group of 
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men.” In referring to the defence program 
being carried out jointly by the United States 
and Canada, the speaker was of the opinion 
that a vital part of any such defence program 
is the highway to Alaska, which would run 
across part of Canada. 


Endorsation of Invitation to I.L.O. 


Mr. Adolf Staal, Netherlands member of the 
International Labour Office, addressed the 
delegates and praised the action of the 
Government in allowing certain Geneva 
officials to come to Canada to continue their 
activities. He stated that “the Government 
recognized the great services that the I.L.O. 
have accomplished and will accomplish after 
victory is won.” Describing the trade union 
movement jin countries over-run by the 
Germans, the I.L.O. official said: “In Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland there is no trade union 
movement any more. In Norway, the trade 
union movement is intact—so the Germans 
say—but it is under the supervision of the 
German Reich. 

“Sweden still has freedom, but of a kind 
that it would be very imprudent to say some- 
thing which would not be in harmony with the 
authority around her.” 

Mr, Staal told the delegates that the main 
principle of the trade union movement should 
be “that every worker who is willing to work 
should have the right to work.” 

Following Mr. Staal’s address, the conven- 
tion unanimously adopted a resolution whole- 
heartedly indorsing the action of the govern- 
ment “in inviting the International Labour 
Office to establish an office in Canada” and 
assured the organization of “its complete and 
wholehearted support in continuing its essential 
activities in maintaining the mechanism of 
international collaboration between workers, 
employers and governments, which will be 
indispensable in the work of reconstruction 
when peace has been re-established.” 


Report of Executive Council 


The report of the executive council indicated 
it had given “full support to such Govern- 
ment measures as are designed to bring about 
defeat of the enemies of liberty and freedom 
and maintain the internal security of the 
Dominion. 

“At the same time, every opportunity has 
been taken” the report declared “to secure the 
adoption of policies necessary for the mainten- 
ance of that measure of protection to which 
workers are entitled, either in times of war or 
peace, and on which action could be taken 
without retarding or endangering Canada’s . 
war activities.” 
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In dealing with the “Defence of Canada 
Regulations” the executive pointed out that 
“in all countries at war it has been found 
necessary to sacrifice personal liberty to some 
degree as the price to be paid for national 
security.” Continuing, the executive stated 
that “the denial of these long cherished 
liberties is held to be essential to enable the 
government authorities to act with prompti- 
tude and secrecy,” but at the same time, the 
officers felt that there was “need for appeal or 
review procedure so as to safeguard, as far as 
may be possible, against error and unnecessary 
injury either to individuals or to associations.” 

The report stated that “the officers of the 
Congress had sought assurances that no action 
taken has been because of membership in a 
trade union or the carrying out of legitimate 
trade union duties. So far we have failed to 
find any evidence of this having been done and 
it would be contrary to labour’s principles to 
claim that any person should receive prefer- 
ential treatment in the application either of 
the Defence of Canada Regulations or of any 
law of Canada merely because he is a member 
of a trade union or any other group or class 
of society.” 

The executive claimed that the utmost it 
can do, “if any such case should arise, is to 
guard against the power given to government 
authorities by the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions being, either wilfully or in error, misused 
for the purpose of suppressing or hindering 
lawful trade union activities.” 

The report reviewed the executive council’s 
activities of the year, its conferences with the 
governments and the operations of provincial 
committees and federations. 

It was the contention of the executive 
officers that “labour must, while continuing to 
put forth every effort to ensure victory, be 
prepared to play its full part in the establish- 
ment of a just and permanent peace.” 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, the secretary-treasurer of 
the Congress, presented the financial state- 
ment for the period September 1, 1939, to July 
31, 1940, which, with the balance from the 
previous year, showed total receipts of $48,- 
229.60, with expenses amounting to $23,005.36, 
leaving a balance of $26,224.24. Included in 
the above figures are the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the headquarters building in Ottawa. 

The membership was reported at 132,702, but 
the secretary-treasurer reminded the delegates 
that this number represented only those for 
whom per capita tax was paid and did not 
include those who, while still active members 
of affiliated organizations, are relieved, because 
of unemployment or other causes, from pay- 
ment of their regular contributions. 
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The Audit Committee reported finding the 
financial statement of the secretary-treasurer 
correct and their recommendation of approval 


was adopted. 
Post-War Aims 


The following six principles for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent peace after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities were submitted to the 
Trades and Labour Congress by Mr. John 
Bruce, chairman of a special sub-committee 
dealing with post-war reconstruction: 


1. No dictated peace. 

2. Recognition of the rights of all nations, 
reat or small, of whatever colour or creed, to 
ive and develop their own characteristic 
civilization. 

3. Complete abandonment of aggression and 
use of armed force as an instrument of policy. 


4. Recognition of the rights of national racial 
and religious minorities. 


5. Acceptance of the principle that inter- 
national anarchy is incompatible with peace. 
Recognition of an_ international authority 
superior to individual states. 


6. Abandonment of imperialism and accept- 
ance of the principle that in the government 
of colonies where self-government can not be 
conceded, the interests of the natives must be 
paramount. 

“A lasting peace to be satisfactory should 
not be dictated by victors but should be con- 
summated by agreement between all nations 
of the world without humiliation or revenge,” 
the chairman stated. 

The report was referred to the executive 
for further study. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A total of 143 resolutions were presented 
to and considered by the delegates. The 
following is a brief summary of the resolu- 
tions adopted and a résumé of the argument 
presented concerning some of the more 
important ones. 


Department of Labour’s Authority 


Several resolutions were submitted to the 
convention criticizing the alleged dual and 
conflicting authority of separate depart- 
ments of government in matters affecting 
labour. One of the resolutions charged that 
the Board of Munitions and Supply was 
assuming “authority to set wages and abrogate 
working conditions agreed to in conference 
between employers and organized workmen” 
and by going so far “as to delay and inter- 
fere in the application of awards by concilia- 
tion boards unanimously accepted by employ- 
ers and workmen.” It was further ‘charged 
“this interference by the Board is creating an 
ever growing discontent and distrust in the 
minds of workmen and a questioning of the 
good faith of the government as expressed in 
Order in Council P.C. 2685.” The subject, 
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matter in these resolutions caused a lengthy 
discussion in which criticism of the Board of 
Munitions and Supply was voiced by a num- 
ber of delegates. 

The convention by a unanimous vote in- 
structed the incoming executive “to immedi- 
ately take up this matter with the government 
and demand that dual and conflicting author- 
ity of separate departments of government 
in matters affecting labour be abolished and 
that the single authority of the Department 
of Labour in all such matters be restored.” 


Defence of Canada Regulations 


Under this heading twelve resolutions were 
submitted from various organizations criticiz- 
ing the arrest of certain trade unionists under 
the Defence of Canada Regulations. 

The chairman of the Committee on Officers 
Reports, to whom the resolutions were sub- 
mitted for report, stated that the resolutions 
were all based primarily on “the suspicion 
that active trade unionists are being rail- 
roaded on trumped-up charges under the 
Defence of Canada Regulations.” 

“This Congress even in normal times cannot 
act on mere suspicion,” the chairman stated. 

The Committee emphasized the fact that 
Congress sought no special exemption from 
Defence Regulations and recommended that 
the resolutions should be deemed as covered 
by the executive council’s report. 

This report declared that the executive had 
failed to find any evidence of prosecution by 
the government because of membership in a 
trade union or the carrying out of legitimate 
trade union duties. 


Although a number of delegates supported. 


the twelve resolutions the committee’s recom- 
mendation was adopted. 


Dominion Legislation Right of Organization 


In connection with the “right to organize” 
and “collective bargaining” a resolution was 
submitted drawing attention to the protection 
provided to the Canadian wage earners in 
their right to organize during the last war 
and stated that “the government of the 
day assumed considerable~authority in com- 
pelling collective bin g¢ on the part 
of the obstinate employers. The resolu- 
tion declared that following the war and 
up until just recently no concern in this 
matter was shown “although proper protection 
for the wage earners in this respect for all 
participating countries was an early declara- 
tion of the Geneva Labour Convention of the 
League of Nations.” The resolution further 
stated “the recent amendments to the Criminal 
Code provide only for penalties for interfer- 
ence in a wage earner’s right to join or remain 
a member of labour, and it does not outlaw 


” 


company unions or make collective bargaining 
compulsory by law.” 

The Congress was asked to “declare itself 
in favour of Dominion legislation similar to 
that contained in the Wagner Labor Act in the 
United States, which gives full prot2ction to 
the wage earners their right to join labour 
unions, definitely outlaws company unions and 
makes collective bargaining compulsory with 
the bona fide labour union that a majority of 
the workers involved select and provide for 
a permanent authoritative tribunal to admin- 
ister this Act, and if it is contended by the 
Dominion Government that they do not have 
the authority under the British North America 
Act to adopt said legislation, then they be 
requested to secure the necessary amendments 
to same;” the executive council was instructed 
to prepare a specimen Act, containing the 
desirable features of the Wagner Labor Act 
in so far as they can be made applicable to 
provincial legislation, to be offered as a guide 
to respective legislative committees or federa- 
tions. 

The resolution was adopted by the con- 
vention. 

Other Resolutions Adopted 


Among other resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Asking the provincial governments to adver- 
tise all highway contracts and that the same 
rates of pay as advertised by the Dominion 
Government be made on all highway work under- 
taken by provincial governments. 

Protesting against profiteering in war con- 
tracts and on the necessities of life and asking 
that the burden of financing the war be placed 
where it rightly belongs, on the shoulders of 
those best able to bear it. : 

Co-operation by all trades and labour councils 
and local unions with the commission (Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board) so as to prevent 
unwarranted increases in rents and commodi- 
ties. 

Organizing and training of fire-fighitng auxil- 
iaries in all industrial centres of Canada. 

Expressing satisfaction in the government’s 
action in producing essential war materials 
through government owned companies and urging 
extension of this policy, and where private 
industry is employed, the strictest control be 
exercised by the government to prevent profiteer- 
ing. 

onaguchents the practice of prison labour com- 
peting with organized labour. 

Seeking legislation to compel every employer 
to give annual holidays with pay to all em- 
ployees who have been more than twelve months 
in his service. 

Advocating working hours should not be in- 
creased in industries without mutual consent. 

Requesting the Federal Government to main- 
tain the eight-hour day in war industries in 
three shifts where necessary and that the gov- 
ernment recommend to heads of war industries 
to co-operate with organized labour for the 
protection of the workers involved. 

Closing of barber shops before the hour of 
7 p.m., except on one specified half-holiday per 
week, on a properly presented petition. 
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Stopping further infringements of the Lord’s 
Day Act in industries not directly related to war 
production. 

Requesting the federal authorities to 
observe conditions as incorporated in collec- 
tive union labour agreements when placing 
contracts for war supplies. 

Assisting masters and mates on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River to obtain seasons’ 
contracts. 

Raising of wages sufficiently adequate for civic 
employees to live upon. 

Compulsory registration of all barbers in the 
Province of Ontario at a fee necessary to 
cover such legislation. 

Adopting of legislation to prevent manufac- 
turers and contractors, especially in the needle 
trades having all or part of work done in private 
homes. 

Institution of the recommendations of the 
Turgeon Commission which are in the interests 
of the textile workers in Canada. 


Requesting the Federal Government to have 
a clause inserted in all contracts stating the 
union must be recognized and bargain. with the 
union and representatives of the men’s own 
choice. 

Sponsoring and supporting by the various 
governments of all forms of recognized sports 
and entertainment. 


Increasing government appropriations for 
maternal and child welfare. 


Urging the Federal Government to take the 
necessary steps to insure a proper distribution 
and use of food stuffs in Canada. 


Equipping all motor coaches with the most 
modern type of sanders. 


Having properly qualified engineers on duty 
at all times in power plants. 


Prevailing upon the Federal Government to 
speed up action under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Hearing in court of evidence from both sides 
before injunctions are served upon trade union 
officials. 


Curtailing operations on the Great Lakes, 
connecting rivers and canals of foreign ships 
and controlling conditions under which they 
operate. 


Petitioning the Dominion Government to 
accept full responsibility for the adequate main- 
tenance of the employable unemployed. 


Completion of the Jasper-Blue River high- 
way during 1941. 

That all wage earners receiving not over $3,000 
should be eligible for unemployment insurance. 

Re-affirming former stand and policy of the 
Congress in regard to membership, which con- 
sistently opposed all forms of discrimination on 
account of race, colour, creed or nationality of 
anyone. 


Demanding that natural resources, such as 
nickel, radium, copper, ete., should be a gov- 
ernment monopoly and exported only on gov- 
ernment permit. 


Retaining, on the government payroll after 
hostilities cease until they are given steady 
employment by Canadian industries, all of men 
serving in His Majesty’s Forces. 


Urging same allowances in pay and for 
families for non-permanent training periods as 
allowed the regular military forces. 


Co-operating with the government in any plan 
to render substantial assistance to the young 
and aged people or the families of organized 
labour evacuated to Canada to enable them to 
become worthy citizens of this or the Home- 
land as conditions and their desires permit. 


Payment of old age pensions to workers reach- 
ing retirement age, irrespective of any support 
that his or her children might be able to give. 

Considering silicosis an occupational disease 
in all industries. 


Inclusion of street railway and motor coach 
employees and restaurant employees under the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Placing representatives of the international 
trade union movement on all administrative 
boards and commissions where the interests of 
labour are affected, but rejecting a request for 
the appointment of a labour member to Can- 


ada’s wartime Cabinet. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Tom Moore, 172 McLaren St., 
Ottawa; Vice-presidents, P. R. Bengough, 
Vancouver, J. A. Whitebone, Saint John, 
E. W. Sinfield, Toronto; Secretary-treasurer, 
Arthur D’Aoust, 172 McLaren St., Ottawa. 


Provincial Executive Committees: 
Scotia—Members to be selected later. 


Nova 


Ontario—R. J. Heslop (chairman), Toronto; 
Robert Barnett, Ottawa; J. Gavin, Toronto; 
J. F. Cauley, Hamilton. 


Manitoba—Fred Keeley (chairman), Winni- 
peg; R. G. Anderson, Winnipeg; Sam Herbst, 
Winnipeg; Robert Hewitt, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan—A. Mose (chairman), Moose 


Jaw; H. D. Davis, Prince Albert; W. J. 
Smith, Saskatoon; P. Haffner, Regina. 
British Columbia—J. Ross (chairman), 


C. E. Herrett, Vancouver; H. L. Hanson, 
Powell River; E. F. Fox, Victoria. 


(The provinces of Alberta, New Brunnswick 
and Quebec having provincial federations char- 
tered by the Congress, the executive officers 
carry on the legislative work of these prov- 
inces.) 


Fraternal delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor, E. A. Jamieson, president, 
Vancouver-New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council. 

The selection of a fraternal delegate to the 
British Trades Union Congress was left in the 
hands of the executive. 


Calgary was chosen convention city for 
1941. 
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CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Summary of Convention Proceedings—Constitution of All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour Revised 


HE tenth regular convention of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour was held at 
Toronto, Ont., on September 9-12, at which 
265 delegates were present, representing seven- 
teen central organizations, four national labour 
councils and a number of directly chartered 
local unions. 

In the absence of Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Federal Minister of Labour, Mr. E. N. Comp- 
ton, Department of Labour representative in 
Toronto, addressed the delegates. He con- 
gratulated them on the number present and 
also on their pledge to co-operate fully with 
the Government in the prosecution of the war. 
A telegram from Mr. McLarty in which he 
expressed sincere regret that urgent matters 
which demanded his presence at Ottawa at the 
moment made it impossible for him to be 
present was read by Mr. Compton to the 
convention. 

A telegram was read from Mr. W. M. Dick- 
son, Deputy Minister of Labour, expressing 
regret on being unable to attend the conven- 
tion and wishing the Congress a successful 
meeting. 

Owing to the enlarged representation occa- 
sioned by the affiliation of the organizations 
comprising the Canadian Committee of Indus- 
trial Organizations, President Mosher asked the 
credential committee to present its report. The 
committee, in its preliminary report, gave the 
names of 219 delegates and recommended that 
they be seated. Objection was raised on the 
grounds that the executive board of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour could not admit 
members of international organizations with- 
out the membership of the Congress first de- 
ciding upon such affiliation. The chairman 
ruled that as the Canadian Committee of In- 
dustrial Organizations had autonomy within 
Canada, they were eligible for membership. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 


Address of the President 


In opening his address the president referred 
briefly to the establishment of the All-Canadiaa 
Congress of Labour and to the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Mention was made 
of the expulsion by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada of the membership of 
Canadian locals affiliated with the C.1.0., and 
it was President Mosher’s contention that in 
the normal course of events these locals would 
have established, for legislative purposes, a 
central body in Canada somewhat similar to 
the Trades and Labour Congress. The dele- 
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gates were informed that to facilitate the 
Canadian locals taking whatever action they 
deemed best, the international industrial 
unions granted them complete autonomy in so 
far as legislative matters were concerned. The 
president reviewed the steps leading up to the 
affiliation of these bodies with the Congress 
necessitating the changing of the constitution 
to provide for the establishment of a new 
Congress. 


The Congress and the War 


In reviewing the progress of the war, Presi- 
dent Mosher stated that “as Canadian workers 
and Canadian citizens, we believe that the 
primary consideration which should be in our 
minds at this time is the winning of the war.” 
The speaker contended “that the greatest 
service which we can render to Canada is to 
organize the largest possible number of workers 
in the shortest possible time, and to obtain 
for them adequate representation in the coun- 
cils of the nation, both in peace and war.” It 
was further contended “that the Government 
would be well advised to use its authority 
under the War Measures Act to enforce the 
labour policy which it has laid down by 
Order in Council.” 

In closing his remarks, President Mosher 
made a strong plea for national unity, not only 
among the workers but among the population 
generally. 

Executive Board Report 


The report of the executive named the 
organizations which had affiliated with or were 
chartered by the Congress since the last con- 
vention. It also reviewed the steps leading up 
to formation of a provisional committee of six 
members, three from the Congress and three 
from the Canadian Committee of Industrial 
Organizations, to complete negotiations and 
draw up a new draft constitution. After careful 
study the draft constitution had been approved 
by the Executive Board and they urged the 
delegates to give their approval. 

The action of the government in establishing 
the National Labour Supply Council was ap- 
preciated by the board but it was of the opinion 
“that the function and authority of this 
Council should be widely extended, in order 
that all industrial activities may be co-ordi- 
nated in such a manner as to utilize the human 
and material resources of the nation most 
effectively for the prosecution of the war and 
the maintenance of a high standard of living 
for the people of Canada.” 
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In the opinion of the board the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, is another important 
gain for the workers. The Government was 
commended for the passing of Order in Council 
2685, outlining a policy respecting the relation- 
ship of employers and workers during the war. 


New Constitution Adopted 
PREAMBLE 


The aims and objects of the new Congress, 
as outlined in the preamble to the constitution, 
are as follows: 


Whereas the workers of Canada are entitled 
to freedom of organization, full rights of col- 
lective bargaining, and economic security for 
themselves and their dependents; 

And whereas, for the attainment of these ob- 
jectives, effective organization of the workers is 
essential in both the economic and legislative 
fields; 

And whereas division of the forces of the 
workers and ineffective forms of organization 
retard their efforts to accomplish their purposes; 

And whereas all Canadian workers, organized 
into unions of their own choice, Local, National 
or International, should be afforded the fullest 
opportunity to unite for their common benefit, 
so that by their full participation and co-opera- 
tion in one central body the economic and social 
welfare of the workers of Canada may be secured 
and protected: 

Be it therefore resolved that we, in conven- 
tion assembled, establish for the benefit of all 
Canadian workers a central labour body to be 
known as The Canadian Congress of Labour. 


PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Congress are set forth in 
the following sections of the constitution: 


Section 1—The purposes of the Congress shall 
be to promote the interests of its affiliates and 
generally to advance the economic and social 
welfare of the workers of Canada. 

Section 2.—It shall seek to accomplish this in 
the economic field by developing the widest and 
the most effective organization of the workers, 
establishing wherever necessary, Organizing Com- 
mittees for this purpose, and assisting existing 
unions to organize the unorganized workers in 
their respective industries. It shall, at all times, 
promote the principle of organization within an 
industry. It shall, co-operating with its affili- 
ates, establish special funds and furnish other 
assistance for the purpose of carrying out the 
organizing objectives of the Congress. 

Section 3.—In the legislative field the Congress 
shall promote the enactment of suitable legisla- 
tive measures, Municipal, Provincial or Federal, 
in furtherance of the purposes of the Congress 
and of the interests of its affiliates. It shall 
exert and concentrate its influence in the promo- 
tion of its legislative program, or in opposition 
to any legislation contrary thereto. It shall 
make appropriate studies of legislation, and of 
associated matters, bearing upon the purpose and 
objects of the Congress. It shall take all suitable 
steps to inform its affiliates and their member- 
ship, and also Gs atone and the public, with 
regard to its legislative program. 

Section 4—The economic and legislative 
policies to be advanced by the Congress shall be 
determined in accordance with the industrial, 
economic and legislative conditions from time to 
time prevailing in the Dominion of Canada. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the organization was estab- 
lished on the following basis: 


Section 1—Any bona-fide organization of 
Canadian workers, whether Local, National or 
International in character, shall be eligible for 
membership in the Congress. 

Section 2—Any body of ten or more workers, 
not a part of any National or International 
union, may be chartered directly by the Congress 
as a Local union. 

Section 3—Any National union or Locals 
thereof, the Canadian Locals of any Inter- 
national union, and any union temporarily func- 
tioning as an Organizing Committee, or Local 
branches thereof, may affiliate with the Congress, 
either directly or through the appropriate execu- 
tive or other Canadian central body of such 
National or International union or Organizing 
Committee. 


Provision was also made for the chartering 
of federations and district councils. 


REPRESENTATION AT CONVENTIONS 


Representation at any Convention of the 
Congress shall be as follows: 


(a)Each chartered local union or affiliated 
Local, and each Local of any union or Organizing 
Committee affiliated with the Congress, one dele- 
gate for each 100 members or less, and one addi- 
tional delegate for each additional 100 members 
or major fraction thereof. 

(6) Each affiliated National Union, or Organ- 
izing Committee, two delegates representing the 
General Executive Board of such union or com- 
mittee. 

(c) The central or administrative body in 
Canada of an International Union whose Locals 
in Canada are affiliated with the Congress, two 
delegates. 

(d) Each District Labour Council chartered 
by the Congress, two delegates. 

(e) Each Provincial Federation chartered by 
the Congress, two delegates. 


REVENUE 


The revenue of the Congress shall be derived 
from a per capita tax as follows: 


(a) Local unions directly chartered by the 
Congress, twenty-five cents per member per 
month, and fifty cents for each initiation fee, 
which will cover per capita for the month of 
initiation. 

(b) Affiliated National Unions or Locals of 
any unaffiliated National Unions or affiliated 
Canadian Locals of any International Unions, or 
of any affiliated Organizing Committee, two cents 
per member per month. 


OFFICERS, Executive CoMMITTEE AND EXECU- 
TIVE CoUNCIL OF THE CONGRESS 


The general office of the Congress will be 
located in Ottawa. 


Section 1—The officers of the Congress shall 
consist of a President, a Vice-President, and a 
Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected at a Regular 
Convention. 

Section 2.—The officers of the Congress and 
four additional members elected by the Regular 
Convention shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congress. 
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Section 3.—The members of such Executive 
Committee, together with one representative 
elected by each National union and by the Cana- 
dian Locals of each International union affiliated 
with the Congress, shall constitute the Executive 
Council of the Congress. 

The proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion were adopted. 


To Study Fifth Column Activities 


To further emphasize its desire to do every- 
thing possible to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion at the earliest possible date and in 
line with the president’s declaration that “as 
Canadian workers and Canadian citizens, we 
believe that the primary consideration which 
should be in our minds at this time is the win- 
ning of the war,” the convention discussed the 
possibility of the war effort being retarded by 
fifth column activities as employed by totali- 
tarian governments. As a result a resolution 
was unanimously adopted instructing the execu- 
tive committee to study the various manifesta- 
tions of fifth column activities employed by 
totalitarian governments against democracies, 
and making them known to the workers and 
people of Canada. 


Government Labour Policy Commended 


The executive board of the Congress com- 
mended the Federal Government for the pass- 
ing of Order in Council 2685, outlining a policy 
respecting the relationship of employers and 
workers during the war. The report declared 
that “while the expression of government 
policy is quite inadequate to bring about a 
change in the attitude of many reactionary 
employers toward labour organizations, it 
represents a step in the right direction.” 

The resolution adopted on this subject urged 
the “ provincial governments to take immedi- 
ate action against all employers who are 
reported by labour organizations as having 
violated Section 502A of the Criminal Code,” 
and called upon “the Dominion Government 
to use its authority under the War Measures 
Act to have its labour policy as set forth in 
Order in Council No. 2685 observed by all 
employers in their relationship with their 
workers.” 


Wartime Policy of Congress 


Another resolution adopted by the con- 
vention stated that “due to war conditions, 
the consequent rise in the cost of living, and 
pressure on the workers to extend hours of 
labour, and to refrain from seeking wage in- 
creases, it is desirable that the Congress should 
give expression to its views in this connec- 
tion,” and resolved that “the Congress recom- 
mend to affiliated and chartered unions the 
pursuance of a policy designed: 
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(a) to increase basic wage rates in all in- 
dustries in which prior to September 1, 1939, 
proper wage rates had not been established, 
taking into consideration the rise in the cost 
of living since that time; and in other indus- 
tries to seek wage-adjustments to compensate 
the workers for increases in the cost of living, 
at periodic intervals as may be found necessary. 

(b) to oppose attempts to lengthen the hours 
of labour so long as there is available a suffi- 
cient number of workers to take care of the 
requirements of industrial. production essential 
to the war-effort; and to insist that hours of 
labour be increased only after all competent 
labour among the unemployed has been absorbed 
in industry, and there is evidence of a shortage 
of such labour as is necessary to ensure maxi- 
mum production in war-industries.” 


Other Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in other 
resolutions adopted were: 


Urging the chartered and affiliated unions of 
the Congress to refuse membership to persons 
known to be members of Nazi, Fascist and 
Communist groups. 

Adoption of a positive policy to make effective 
the government’s declaration on the principles 
and rights of collective bargaining, disciplinary 
action to be taken against any employer or 
employers who refuse to comply with such 
policy. 

The establishing of a standing body repre- 
sentative of employers and employees in the coal 
mining industry to act in conjunction with the 
government to implement a policy that will 
assure sufficient of their own home market to 
provide an annual security to all mine workers 
of Canada. 

Early amendment of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act to: 


(1) bring under its scope all workers now 

excluded; 

(2) remove from the Act provisions which 

may be detrimental to trade union activity; 

(3) provide more equitable rates of benefit 

and to stabilize the workers’ premiums at a 
level commensurate with their ability to 
pay. 

Amendment to the Defence of Canada Regu- 
lations so as to safeguard the basic democratic 
rights of free speech and association; at the 
same time disapproving of the internment of 
trade union officials without the reasons being 
made public and requesting a prompt review of 
their cases under conditions which would enable 
them to put up a proper defence. 

Requesting the Government to confine appoint- 
ments to key position in war production and 
distribution to “socially minded individuals 
and whose record indicates that they adhere to 
democratic principles,’ and further requesting 
that organized labour be given adequate repre- 
sentation on all war boards and departments. 

Amending the National Defence Tax Act by 
raising the exemption on single persons to 
$1,000 and on married persons to $1,500. 

Establishment of a federal scheme of social 
security to provide free medical care and 
hospitalization and security for workers in- 
capacitated by sickness, accident and old age. 

Endorsing a policy of a forty-four hour week 
for workers in the retail and distributive trades. 

Re-organization of the Department of Labour 
“in order that it may properly serve the interests 
of the workers of Canada.” 
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Conscription of the capital resources of the 
nation in the prosecution of the present war. 


Establishment in all provinces of free and 
compulsory education up to the age of eighteen. 

Opposition to the practice of refusing employ- 
ment to men unless furnished with a release 
from their former employer. 

Drawing to attention of the Government the 
curtailment of the number of jobs through 
introduction of labour saving machinery and 
technological improvements without the hours 
of labour being shortened to take care of the 
workers released through these causes. 


Opposition to the practice of radio stations 
using recordings rather than employing musi- 
cians, and seeking equal opportunity for all 
musicians in Canada. 

Opposing the existence of wage differentials 
“which impose sub-standard living conditions 
upon workers and farmers and menace the 
higher standards of others.” 

Immediate cancellation of war contracts with 
firms “discriminating or intimidating their 
employees because of membership in a labour 
union.’ 

Establishment of fraternal relations with the 
British Trades Union Congress and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Government recognition of Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour as the official voice of Canadian 
industrial organizations. 

Opposing the curtailment of the sale of beer. 


Seeking to bring about, in co-operation with 
the Trades and oar Congress of Canada, 
a complete consolidation of Canadian labour. 

Demanding that the Federal Government 
make future shipments to Japan of raw 
material necessary to the manufacture of arms 
and munitions a punishable offence. 

Opposing all efforts to eliminate or curtail 
the right to strike for legitimate trade union 
purposes. 

Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: 

President, A. R. Mosher (Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees), Ottawa; 
vice-president, P. Conroy (United Mine 
Workers of America), Calgary; secretary- 
treasurer, N. §. Dowd (Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees), 230 Laurier 
Ave. W., Ottawa. 

Executive committee members: Silby 
Barrett (Canadian Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee), Toronto; M. M. MacLean 
(Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 


ployees), Ottawa; S. Spivak (Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America), Toronto; 
F. Millard (Canadian Steel Workers 


Organizing Committee), Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton was selected as the convention 
city for 1941. 


CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


Proceedings of Nineteenth Annual Convention—Resolutions Recom- 
mending Amendments to Provincial Legislation 


HE nineteenth annual convention of the 

Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada was held at Victoriaville, September 
8-11, 1940, with over 200 official and fraternal 
delegates in attendance. The general secretary 
reported that during the year seven new 
organizations were affiliated directly with the 
Confederation and that some twenty new syn- 
dicates were affiliated through federations, 
making a total of 239 syndicates and 18 study 
circles with a membership of 46,341. The new 
organizations include a federation of glove 
makers. 

In the president’s report, reference was made 
to the resolution adopted last year opposing 
participation by Canada in any external war 
but when war was declared shortly afterwards 
the Confederation, through its Executive Com- 
mittee, expressed its loyalty and agreed to do 
its utmost to meet the request of the Govern- 
ment that there should be no stoppage of work 
on account of strikes in war industries. The 
president served on the provincial committees 
for the first and second war loan and the sale 
of war savings certificates. The president 
reported, too, that he had been made a mem- 


ber of the National Labour Supply Council. A 


representative of the Confederation, Mr. J. A. 
Bouthillette, of Quebec, has been appointed to 
the Quebec Minimum Wage Commission and 
Mr. Albert Coté and later Mr. Maurice Doran 
represented the Confederation on the federal 
Committee on Industril Hygiene. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: General president, Alfred Char- 
pentier, Montreal; 1st vice-president, Emile 
Tellier, Three Rivers; 2nd vice-president, Osias 
Filion, Montreal; treasurer, Alphonse Bourdon, 
Montreal; general secretary, Gerard Picard, 
Quebec; general almoner pro tempore, Abbe 
Jean Bertrand, Montreal. The Confederal 
Bureau, which includes the above officers, has 
for members also the following directors repre- 
senting eleven federations affiliated with the 
C.T.CC. and eight cities: G. A. Gagnon, 
Montreal; Joseph Dorion, Quebec; Oliva Cyr, 
Asbestos; Philippe Lessard, Port Alfred; 
Alphonse Roberge, Quebec; J. A. Anzalone, 
Quebec; Honore d’Amours, St. Gregoire de 
Montmorency; Irenee Rousseau, Victoriaville; 
P. EK. Cabana, Montreal; J. Philippe Hamel, 
Victoriaville; Ed. Brouillette, Montreal; 
Rosario Gosselin, Quebec; J. Bte. Delisle, 
Montreal; Alexis Desforges, Chicoutimi; L. P. 
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Boily, Jonquiere; Rene Harmegnies, St. Joseph 
d’Alma; M. E. Cadieux, Sherbrooke; Albert 
Quinty, Three Rivers; J. Maxime Lavigne, 
Hull. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted by the C.T.C.C. advo- 
cated a provincial law broadly similar to the 
American National Labour Relations Act and 
incorporated in the Professional Syndicates 
Act; the establishment of a labour court; the 
compilation of a labour code by the Superior 
Council of Labour; a provincial housing Act 
to facilitate the building of workmen’s houses, 
and the abolition of night work in bakeries. 

Several resolutions proposed amendments in 
the Collective Agreements Act, Professional 
Syndicates Act, and the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 


Collective Agreements Act 


As regards the Collective Agreements Act, 
two suggested amendments would undo changes 
made in the last year or two: (1) that the 
title of the Act should be changed to the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act, and 
(2) that in the definition of “ association” the 
words “ or possessing civil personality ” should 
be added. 

Other changes proposed include the stipula- 
tion that in order to be classed as a permanent 
employee engaged in maintenance work, the 
worker must have been hired for at least 
12 months instead of for six months; giving 
power to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make obligatory the provisions of an agree- 
ment relating to the seniority of employees 
and also to the minimum charge that may be 
made to the public for certain services specified 
in the agreement; providing that the joint 
committee to supervise the carrying out of the 
agreement must be formed by the signatories 
to the agreement instead of by the parties to 
the agreement and striking out the section 
empowering the Minister to add to the joint 
committee representatives of the employers 
and employees who were not signatories. 

It was suggested, too, that the Act be 
amended to permit a joint committee, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, to require employers to keep a register 
indicating, among other matters, the time 
during which the workers are at the disposal 
of the employer. The present Act permits a 
regulation to oblige the employer to record 
the exact hour at which work begins and ends 
each day and also any. periods of interruption. 
Certificates of competency may now be 
required by a joint committee of all workmen 
governed by an Order in Council under the 
Act except clerical and office workers or workers 
in occupations for which no apprenticeship is 
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necessary. The Confederation proposes that 
these exceptions be removed. 

Two amendments are suggested in connec- 
tion with the sections relating to freedom of 
association and collective bargaining: (1) the 
insertion of a section declaring liable, to a fine 
of $100 and costs and in default of payment of 
the fine to imprisonment of two months and 
for failure to pay the costs, imprisonment for 
an extra month, any employer who, during a 
labour dispute, refuses to negotiate with the 
representatives of a professional syndicate with 
a view to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement as provided in the Professional 
Syndicates Act; (2) the provision that an 
employee dismissed because he belongs to an 
association or because he has given information 
or evidence in connection with an alleged 
violation of the Act or in order to force him 
to accept a lower wage, shall be entitled to 
damages to the equivalent of six months’ 
wages and reinstatement. in the job instead of 
merely to one month’s wages. 

The Confederation recommended also that 
the Act should make provision for machinery 
for compulsory arbitration fer the settlement 
of industrial disputes arising at the expiration 
of a collective agreement. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


The Professional Syndicates Act, it was 
suggested, should be amended to include a 
fourth section comprising the existing Collect- 
ive Agreements Act. The C.T.C.C, recom- 
mended also that the incorporation of a 
professional syndicate should be made de- 
pendent on the approval of the Minister of 
Labour after any inquiry he deems desirable. 
For this purpose, the request for incorporation 
and any documents accompanying it would 
be transmitted by the Provineial Secretary to 
the Minister who would have authority to 
recommend that the request be not granted 
if, in his opinion, the association is not a 
bona fide group. 

It was suggested that it be expressly stipu- 
lated in the Act that a professional syndicate 
may name one or more representatives to 
negotiate with any employer affected by a 
labour dispute. Other changes proposed in the 
Act would enable three or more professional 
syndicates to establish a central council for 
their district which other syndicates might join 
with a view to promoting the interests of the 
workers in local or municipal matters and to 
form a trades council in a given district to 
promote the interests of the workers in the 
trades or industries concerned. A federation 
having jurisdiction throughout the province 
could be established by three or more syn- 
dicates in the same trade or occupation and 
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syndicates of the same trade or occupation, 
central councils, trades councils and federations 
could establish a general confederation covering 
the province or the country. According to this 
recommendation, the Act should make pro- 
vision for conferring on such central councils, 
trades councils, etc., legal status in the same 
manner as the Act provides for professional 
syndicates. The request for incorporation in 
the case of such bodies, however, would be 
supported by a resolution, properly authen- 
ticated, adopted by the syndicates or associa- 
tions concerned and accompanied by a copy 
of the by-laws. The syndicates constituting 
a union, council or federation should not be 
liable for the debts of the larger body. 
Unions and federations of professional syn- 
dicates should be given power to establish 
special pension and benefit funds for the 
members of the affiliated bodies. 

Other changes proposed would permit a 
professional syndicate to take, in the name 
of its members, action to recover wages due 
under an order of the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission and if a joint committee is set up to 
ensure the application of an agreement made 
and deposited with the Minister of Labour 
under the Professional Syndicates Act such 
joint committee should be made up exclusively 
of representatives of the parties signing the 
agreement, the parties having the right to the 
same number of members. Finally, it was 
recommended that the clause in the Act 
stating generally that an agreement may deal 
with any conditions of labour not prohibited 
by law should be changed to add that a 
collective agreement may stipulate the mini- 
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mum price that may be charged for services 
to the public. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In connection with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the Confederation approved the 
principles of the Act for the establishment of 
an Accident Fund, removal from the courts of 
cases involving industrial accidents and the 
maintenance of a Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission unless a labour court was set up. 
Further, the Confederation considered that the 
law should be gradually extended to apply to 
all employers without exception in industry, 
commerce and agriculture. It was recom- 
mended, however, that a medical appeal board 
of three physicians should be set up, one 
named by the Government, one by the 
injured workman and the third on agreement 
by the other two. A gradual increase in the 
benefit scale from 66% per cent to 100 per 
cent of average earnings was advocated as was 
also a change in the method of calculation so 
that the benefits should be based on the 
hourly wage earned at the time of the accident 
multiplied by 2,400, that is, 300 days of eight 
hours each. In determining benefits the 
minimum wage to be used as a basis should be 
30 cents an hour. The right to benefit should 
date from the day of the accident and the 
first payment should be made as soon as 
possible and not later than the second week 
after the injury. In regard to silicosis it was 
recommended that the word “infectious” be 
struck out and that all diseases caused by 
dusts, acids, dyes and humidity in the textile 
industry be designated as industrial diseases 
to which the Act applies. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1939-40 


The annual report of the Superintendent 
of Welfare of British Columbia on the admin- 
istration of the Mothers’ Allowance Act for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940, in- 
dicated that the total expenditure during that 
period was $810,688.12, an increase over the 
previous year of $20,586.83, or 2-65 per cent, 
which is smaller than in any one of the pre- 
ceding four years. 

This lower rate of increase in expenditure, 
states the, report, is accounted for by the 
much lower rate of increase in case load. 
From March, 1939, to March, 1940, the case 
load increased only from 1,751 to 1,762, or 
-62 per cent, whereas the previous year had 
shown an increase of 3:48 per cent. “The 
lowering rate of increase in both expenditure 
and case load would appear to be accounted 
for in two ways. Firstly, the increase due to 
the broadening of the application of the Act 
by the amendments passed at the 1936 spring 


session of the Legislature has now spent itself. 
Secondly, it would seem that the relatively 
better economic conditions of the past few 
years have resulted in less indigence. The 
small increase which did take place would 
seem to be accounted for largely by the 
erowth in population. 

“No change in the rates of allowance was 
made during the year. The maximum amounts 
have been $35 per month for a mother and 
one child with $7.50 for each additional child 
under 16 years of age and for an incapacitated 
husband living at home. While these rates 
are less than the maximum permitted under 
the Act it would appear that they are 
reasonably adequate. The Visitors’ reports 
indicate that the majority of the recipients 
are able to manage fairly well by following 
carefully planned budgets and sometimes by 
supplementing their allowances by occasional 
work.” 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Relaxing of Hours Regulations in Alberta and Saskatchewan—Extension 
of Minimum Wage Order in Saskatchewan—Amendment 


of Quebec Minimum Wage Order No. 4, Ete. 


N Alberta and Saskatchewan regulations as 

to hours have been relaxed in so far as they 
apply to the building of accommodation for 
troops. The Saskatchewan minimum wage 
orders for factories and shops and hotels and 
restaurants have been extended to five other 
towns and several amendments have been 
made in Quebec Minimum Wage Order 4. 
New regulations supersede the Manitoba public 
health orders applying to labour camps and 
the Quebec rules governing pressure vessels. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 
On September 14, Alberta gazetted an order 
exempting from restriction as to hours, persons 
employed on projects to provide accommoda- 
tion for military troop centres and for troop 
concentrations in the Red Deer, Camrose and 
Grande Prairie districts. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


All regulations under this Act were consoli- 
dated and gazetted on September 14. Those 
of interest to labour include the conditions to 
be observed in housing workers in camps. 
There has been no change in these since they 
were reviewed in the Lasour GazeTTs, January, 
1939, p. 57, except that the provision has been 
dropped which made the employer responsible 
for the cost of inspection and enforcement 
when the Minister took action in cases of non- 
compliance with the regulations. The regu- 
lations for protection against silicosis are as 
set out in the Lasour Gazerre, June, 1937, 
p. 649. 

The consolidated regulations also contain 
provisions for precautions to be taken in fumi- 
gating premises, conditions to be observed by 
employers and workers in the food trades, 
laundries and offensive trades. There are no 
substantial changes made in these regulations, 
but the amendments which have been made 
from time to time since the last consolidation 
in 1934 are added. 

Quebec Minimum Wage Act 

On September 14 there came into effect four 
new by-laws, an amendment in general Order 4 
and a resolution exempting hotels in muni- 
cipalities of less than 3,000 population from the 
provisions, of Order 4 limiting hours, allowing 
a weekly rest period and payment for overtime 
after a fixed number of hours at the rate of 
time and a half. Another resolution of the 
Minimum Wage Commission continues to 
January 1, 1941, the resolution which placed 
the town of Terrebonne in Zone III instead of 
in Zone I. 

By-law B-1 consolidates the by-law of the 
same name made by the former Fair Wage 


Board to provide for a levy on employers of 
one-third of one per cent of the wages of such 
of their employees as are governed by an order 
of the Commission even if the wages are 
higher than fixed by the orders. The levy is 
payable on all work done in Quebec whether 
in a municipality or in unorganized territory. 
The original by-law B-1 is noted in the LaBour 
GazETTE, 1939, p. 677, and amendments have 
been indicated from time to time. 

New by-laws B-2, B-38 and B-4 deal respec- 
tively, with the keeping of registers, posting of 
notices and payment of wages, making similar 
provisions to those already in general Order 4. 

Order 4A amends general Order 4. It repeals 
certain rules of interpretation and incorporates 
their terms in Order 4 as well as making some 
changes, the more important of which are 
noted below. 

Instead of prohibiting a reduction, except 
with the permission of the Commission, and 
unless the reduced wage is at least $200, in any 
wages which were in effect on January 31, 1938, 
and which were higher than the minimum fixed 
by the order for the particular occupation, the 
order now allows employers to reduce such 
wages without notifying it unless expressly 
requested to do so but when wages higher 
than those fixed by the order for any occupa- 
tion are reduced to less than $200 a month the 
Commission may, by resolution, after investi- 
gation, restore the rate or fix a new one. No 
agreement may be made not to pay overtime 
or to pay for it at a lower rate than that fixed 
by the order, that is, 50 per cent above the 
highest minimum rate fixed by the order for 
the occupation. 

Caterers who contract with an employer to 
give board and lodging to the latter’s employees 
in temporary quarters or to maintain the em- 
ployer’s staffhouse must pay their own em- 
ployees hired by the month, in addition to 
board and room, as follows: $385 a month for 
commissary clerks, chief cooks and bakers; 
assistants to these classes and housekeepers $25 
a month, and kitchen helpers, choreboys, wait- 
resses and room maids $20. 

The same special rates as before are fixed for 
workers loading and unloading ships or per- 
forming stowage work on them in Rimouski 

Teachers required to work less than 20 hours 
a week must be paid at least 50 cents an hour. 

Workmen in stone quarries are added to 
those whose wages are based on a 54-hour week. 
Farm implement factories in the less thickly 
populated areas are now among those having 
a normal 60-hour week. It also applies, for the 
summer months, to establishments carding wool 
but where no spinning is done. 
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Now in addition to exempting from the 
application of the order members of the 
clergy, the order exempts acolytes, altar boys, 
choristers, chanters, housekeepers and maids 
working in presbyteries, rectories or parson- 
ages. 

Two resolutions of the Commission gazetted 
on September 21 provide that the normal work- 
week shall be 48 hours for workers employed, 
except by municipal corporations, in supplying 
water for a fixed rate or at varying charges, 
and 54 hours for workers on fox farms, poultry 
farms, etc. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


New regulations gazetted on September 21 
repeal and supersede all regulations relating 
to refrigerating apparatus. They are more 
comprehensive than those formerly in effect 
and are in line with the provision in the 
Pressure Vessels Act that the Canadian Inter- 
provincial Code, approved by the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association, is to serve 
as a guide as far as possible. With certain 
exceptions they adopt the code and some of 
the regulations formerly in effect are also 
incorporated. 

The regulations are not to affect systems 
already installed until an owner or user has 
made repairs which the Department of Labour 
considers important. However, all vessels are 
to undergo a pressure test and another test 
approved by the Department at the time they 


are manufactured before a second-hand or used 
vessel is re-installed and at any other time 
when the Chief Inspector considers it neces- 
sary. All contractors, owners and users who 
install, repair or modify refrigerating systems 
are responsible for notifying the Department 
so that final inspection may be made when 
the work is completed. 


Saskatchewan Industrial Standards Act 


In Saskatchewan, an order gazetted on 
September 16 provides that the schedules 
under the Industrial Standards Act covering 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers and steam- 
fitters and the sheet metal industry at Regina 
are not to apply to the construction of huts 
and other buildings for troops. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


The factory and shop order, No. 7, and 
Order 8 governing hotels and restaurants both 
applicable in Estevan and Melville and within 
a five-mile radius (Lasour Gazerre, 1939, 
p. 1284) have been re-issued and from October 
21 they are to apply also to the towns of 
Canora, Kamsack, Lloydminster, Shaunavon 
and Wynyard and the area within a five-mile 
radius of each. The Act was extended to 
these towns by an order in council gazetted 
on August 31. 

The provisions of Order 7 are practically 
unchanged. A new provision in Order 8 
forbids employment of females between 12.30 
a.m, and 5.00 a.m. 


WHAT WAR IS DOING TO LABOUR IN EUROPE 
By John G. Winant 


Director, International Labour Office 


As Director of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. Winant ts well qualified not only to 
record the practical abolition of free Labour 
im the conquered countries of Europe but also 
the ruthless suppression of the Labour move- 
ment in the totalitarian countries during the 
period of preparation for military conquest. 
The following article was written for the 
Associated Press in the United States and also 
appeared in the September issue of the Cana- 
dian Congress Journal (official publication of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada). 

On September 1, 1939, Hitler in speaking 
to the Reichstag said: “For six years now I 
have been working on the building up of 
German defences. Over 90 milliards have 
been spent on the building up of those de- 
fence forces.” Measured under any reason- 
able exchange rate this would exceed the total 
gold reserves held in the United States. It 
was so large a part of the total national in- 
come of Germany as to materially lower the 


living and social standards of that nation or 
any nation attempting to meet them on a 
defensive armament basis. It explains the 
literalness of Goering’s blunt demand for 
bullets instead of butter. 

In a peace period only a government 
organized on force rather than on consent 
could have accepted the drastic deprivations 
compelled by this war spending policy. Under 
these conditions, there was established a com- 
bination of the punitive system of the middle 
ages harnessed to modern machine technology 
with the individual subject to the will of the 
dictator. It carried with it a philosophy which 
openly accepted personal torture and collec- 
tive terrorism. It swept before it those things 
that are roughly marked out with the words 
liberty and tolerance and crushed the kinds 
of organization that have been used as vehicles 
of progress wherever free peoples have moved 
forward in support of the general welfare. 
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Something of these sinister changes are 
known to us. through the news carried in 
the daily press and the broadcasts that are 
received over the radio. How many of us, 
however, recognize the less obvious changes 
that are taking place in the lives of men and 
women in Europe to-day? How many realize 
that the social gains that have been won 
through years of effort are being ruthlessly 
swept aside? 

It is not only political leadership in con- 
quered democracies that is being liquidated. 
Labour leaders meet the same fate. Trade 
unions and employers’ organizations, as well as 
parliaments, have been destroyed. Collective 
bargaining in conquered territory has ceased 
to exist. Hour regulations have been com- 
pletely broken down. Wage rates have been 
reduced. The cost of living has increased 
while the standard of living of the masses 
of working men and women has been pro- 
gressively lowered. 

In attempting to suggest something of what 
the war has done and is doing to labour in 
Europe, it is necessary to look back for a 
moment to the situation that existed before 
the war. While the aggressor nations were 
building their war machines, the democratic 
states worked to maintain the civil liberties 
of their people and to raise the workers’ 
standard of living. 

Much had been accomplished toward the 
realization of those objectives. A moderate 
but steady increase in national income and in 
the volume of wages, a more equal distribu- 
tion of purchasing power due to social security 
and public welfare measures—all bear witness 
to the preoccupations of the democratic coun- 
tries of continental Europe until war forced 
change. Until then, little by little, through 
untiring effort, those countries had erected 
a social structure protecting the decency and 
dignity of man. This structure included the 
limitation of hours of work in industry and 
commerce, the protection of working women 
and children, the protection of the health 
and safety of workers, compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
a system of old age pensions and pensions for 
widows and orphans of deceased workers, the 
arbitration of industrial disputes and the 
determination of labour conditions by collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Through their freely formed unions, the 
agricultural labourers as well as the indus- 
trial and commercial workers had begun to 
take an active part in the efforts of the govern- 
ment for the improvement of their conditions 
of employment and the development of pro- 
duction. The stage of development reached 
by the free labour movement in the demo- 
cratic countries of Europe immediately pre- 
ceding the war is indicated by the fact that 
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membership in the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, the largest international 
organization of workers, numbered in 1939, 21 
million. 


This situation has been completely changed 
by the invader. Either peoples have been 
put under subjection with no semblance of 
self-representation in any field, either govern- 
ment or labour, or there has been established 
a labour front under State control. 


There has been complete destruction of the 
trade union movement in Germany, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia and in the conquered 
democracies. All the achievements of a life- 
time of the European workers which had 
been obtained at a cost of great sacrifice have 
been wiped out in the course of a few months. 
All that the free trade union movement has 
stood for—the right of being heard, the right 
of consultation, the right to negotiate—has 
been abolished. These rights of organized 
labour which found expression in the recogni- 
tion of the trade union movement as a party 
with equal rights with the employers’ organi- 
zations were consecrated by the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization 
established in 1919 to promote social justice. 


In Great Britain, the last bulwark of democ- 
racy in the old world, the organized workers 
have accepted freely, spontaneously, and in 
common accord with their employers, com- 
pulsory arbitration and the outlawing of 
strikes and lockouts for the duration of the 
war. Their action is based on their knowl- 
edge that to-day with them all things de- 
pend on the strength of national defence. _ 
Without sacrificing their autonomy or inde- 
pendence, the British trade union workers 
sharing the responsibilities of Government 
through their chosen representatives, have 
themselves recommended the adoption of the 
Emergency Powers Defence Act which grants 
the most drastic authority a free people has 
ever conferred upon its government. This 
authority includes power to control all persons 
and all property, to conscript labour and regu- 
late conditions of employment, to control 
banking and finance and to impose an excess 
profit tax of 100 per cent. The Secretary of 
Labour and National Service has been charged 
with the creation of a new arbitration board to 
adjudicate disputes on working conditions. 


On the outcome of the present struggle 
between Great Britain and Nazi Germany 
depends the future of labour and the labour 
movement in Europe. If Britain falls, the 
whole of Western and Central Europe will 
pass under a totalitarian rule that will 
obliterate the gains made in one hundred 
and fifty years of struggle and _ sacrifice, 
and place the American worker in the front 
line of defence. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1940 


& ke accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 12,247, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,289,385 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
August was 1,963 having an aggregate member- 
ship of 256,482 persons, 5-2 per cent of whom 


(1) The Employment Situation at 
as Reported 


According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, industrial em- 
ployment at the beginning of September 
showed record expansion, the number of 
persons added to the reported staffs being 
considerably larger than in any other Septem- 
ber in the twenty years during which the 
monthly surveys of employment have been 
made; the 12,247 establishments co-operating 
for the latest date employed 1,289,385 men 
and women, an increase of 36,168, or 2:9 per 
cent over their working forces at August 1, 
1940. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the crude 
index rose from 127-9 in the preceding month 
to a new all time high of 131:6. The highest 
index for September in earlier years since 
1920 had been 126-8 in 1929, while the figure 
for September 1, 1939, was 119-6. 

After correction for seasonal movement, 
the index advanced, standing at 126-5 at the 
date under review, as compared with 124-4 
at August 1; these figures were higher than 
the seasonally adjusted index for any other 
month for which statistics have been pre- 
pared, 

The following are the crude indexes for 
September 1 in recent years, the figures being 
calculated on the 1926 average as 100:—1940, 
131-6; 1939, 119-6; 1938, 115-1; 1937, 123-2; 
1936, 107-1; 1935, 102-7; 1934, 98:8; 1933, 
88-5; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 107-1; 1930, 116-6; 
1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1 and. 1927, 111-0. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows unusually marked expansion in manu- 


were without employment on September 1. It 
should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of September, 1940, 


by Employers 


facturing, the establishments furnishing data 
enlarged their staffs by over 20,800 persons. 
This increase of three per cent greatly exceeded 
the average advance recorded at September 
1 in the years since 1920, being substantially 
larger than that reported in any other 
September in this period, with the exception 
of that of 1938, when the gain involved a 
smaller number of workers, but the _ per- 
centage increase was fractionally higher. The 
index of employment in manufacturing estab- 
lished a new maximum at September 1, when 
the figure was 138-4, four points higher than 
the previous all time peak of August 1, 1940. 

The greatest improvement in manufacturing 
at the date under review took place in the 
iron and steel industries, in which the re- 
porting plants absorbed over 5,700 additional 
workers, and in textiles, which showed an in- 
crease of nearly 3,900. Leather, lumber, 
animal and vegetable foods, pulp and paper, 
rubber, chemical, electrical apparatus and non- 
ferrous metals also recorded important in- 
creases. 

In the non-manufacturing industries, logging, 
coal-mining, communications, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade showed con- 
siderably heightened activity. The increase 
in construction was most extensive, and was 
especially interesting because the average 
change in employment at September 1 in the 
experience of past years has been a decline. 
On the other hand, railway transportation was 
rather quieter. 


Octoser, 1940 





An analysis by industries is given in greater 
detail, following the text dealing with the 
situation in the economic areas and the lead- 
ing cities. 

The employers furnishing data for Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, had numbered 11,856 and their 
employees had aggregated 1,165,631, which 
was an increase of 1-8 per cent over their 
August 1, 1939, payrolls. The improvement 
then had also been widespread, extending to 
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communications, construction, service and 
trade industries bring the total number of 
employees included in the September 1 survey 
of employment to 1,323,195 in 12,652 estab- 
lishments, and slightly lowers the index of 
131°6 in the industries above enumerated, to 
131-0; when the employees of the co-operating 
financial organizations were added to the 
general figures for August 1, 1940, the index 
was lowered from 127-9 to 127-4. The 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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each of the five economic areas and to the 
main industrial divisions, with the exception 
of logging and trade. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


For some months, statistics of employment 
have been collected from banks, trust com- 
panies and stock market operators. For 
September 1, 405 firms and branches in these 
lines of business reported staffs aggregating 
33,810 persons, compared with 33,763 in the 
preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, 


September 1, 1939, index had stood at 119-6 
without the figures from® financial institutions, 
and at 119-2 when they were included. 


Estimates of Total Number of Wage Earners 
in Employment and Unemployed 


The Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics prepares monthly esti- 
mates of the total number of wage-earners, of 
those in employment and those unemployed 
throughout the Dominion. The estimates are 
based upon the census definition of wage- 
earner as one who has or has had a job from 
an employer in any field of work, including the 
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following and all other classes of industry: 
agriculture, fishing, trapping, forestry, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
communications, trade, finance and services— 
professional, public, domestic, personal, etc., 
etc. Also according to the definition given 
in the census volumes the unemployed are 
those who have at one time had gainful 
employment but are no longer employed. 
This definition automatically excludes young 
persons just leaving school and others who 
have never had a job; persons who have re- 
tired; those living on income; those reporting 
themselves at the census in the class, “ No 
occupation”; employers and persons working 
on their own account are also excluded. 

It may be noted that the estimated number 
of wage-earners shows some variation from 
month to month, the figure expanding or con- 
tracting in response to season, secular and 
cyclical influences. The variation is largely 
at the expense of the workers classed as “on 
their -own account”; it is, however, also true 
that when employment is active, either 
generally or in a particular industry, persons 
not normally belonging to the wage-earning 
class (in the broad sense of the word), will 
take positions, later to retire therefrom without 
actively seeking work at other periods, and 
without experiencing the privations frequently 
associated with unemployment. An _illustra- 
tion of such cases may be found during the 
canning season, when work of this nature will 
call forth a considerable body of workers who 
do not ordinarily look for employment outside 
their homes in other parts of the year; another 
example is the employment of students and 
others in summer hotels during the active 
season, and in retail trade during the Christ- 
mas rush. 

It should be noted that the information 
available does not permit allowance to be 
made in these calculations for enlistments in 
the armed forces since the outbreak of war. 
Thus the estimates of the total number of 
wage-earners include some enlisted men who 
were unemployed wage-earners prior to 
enlistment. The estimates of wage-earners in 
employment are entirgly exclusive of enlisted 
men, but the estimates of unemployed wage- 
earners include a considerable number of 
previously unemployed wage-earners who have 
now enlisted. Since enlisted men are not 
included as wage-earners, there is in these 
figures an overstatement of the total number 
of wage-earners and also a corresponding 
overstatement of the number of unemployed 
wage-earners. Accordingly, the estimates of 
unemployment in recent months are exagger- 
ated by the number of enlisted wage-earners 
who were without jobs when they joined the 
active forces. Such factors as unrecorded 
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emigration within the last year or two may 
have an effect on figures based on the Census, 
which is now nine years away; no adjustment 
can be made for these factors. 

The following table shows, in thousands, the 
estimated number of wage-earners, and of 
those employed and those unemployed in 
recent months, together with figures for July 
in the period, 1928-1939 :— 


Total Estimated Estimated 
Estimated Number Number 
Month Number of Wage- of Wage- 
of Wage- earners earners 
earners inemploy- unemployed 
(in thou- ment (in (in thou- 
July sands) thousands) sands) 
1928. 2,469 2,442 Fs 
1929. 2,667 2,619 48 
1930. 2:182 2,440 342 
1931. 2,594 2,166 428 
1932. 2,463 1,820 643 
1933. 2,463 1,845 618 
1934. Ba 2,056 476 
1935. 2,000 2,082 473 
1936. 2,585 2,174 411 
1937. Data. 2,470 vit 
1938. paar 2,308 407 
1939. ra i 2,419 SOL 
1940! eee 2,872 2,634 238 
Tan? 1040,. ee 2355 2/ 377 3/ 
WeDo DT 2s 2,830 2) 387 3/ 
Mar. 2,695 1/ 9304 2/ 391 3/ 
ATs. Yaw iid d) SW es ite WO 367 3/ 
May. .. 2.794 1/ 2.489 2/ 305 3/ 
June. .. 2.843 1/ 2568 2/ 275 3/ 
July. 2872 1/ 2.634 2/ 238 3/ 


1/ Includes enlisted men who were previously 
unemployed wage-earners. 

2/ Exclusive of enlisted men. 

3/ Including a considerable number of enlisted 
men who were previously unemployed wage- 
earners. 


The total estimated number of wage-earners: 
increased by 29,000 between June and July; 
the figure for the latter, (2,872,000) was higher 
than in any other month for which an estimate 
has been made. The estimated number in 
employment, at 2,634,000, was also greater than 
in June, 1940, or any earlier month for which 
an estimate has been made. 

The estimated number unemployed was: 
238,000, a decrease of 37,000 from the preceding: 
month, and of 114,000 from July, 1939; the 
latest figure was the lowest for July in any 
year since 1929. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in Saskatchewan showed a. slight 
slowing up in industrial activity, while the 
situation in the other provinces continued to 
improve. The gains ranged from 1:5 per cent. 
in Ontario, to 6-5 per cent in British Columbia, 
but the largest expansion was in Quebec, 
where the co-operating employers increased 
their working forces by over 16,600 persons, 
or 4:4 per cent. In all provinces except. 
Saskatchewan, the employment afforded by. 
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industrial establishments was at a higher level 
than at September 1 of last autumn. In the 
Maritime Provinces, the index was higher than 
in any other month since the latter part of 
1937; in the Prairie area, the favourable com- 
parison goes back to November, 1931, while 
in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
employment was at the peak for any month 
in the twenty years for which statistics are 
available. 

Maritime Provinces—Activity in Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia showed a 
moderate increase, and there was a larger gain 
in New Brunswick. The considerable improve- 
ment in the “Maritime Provinces as a unit 
was contra-seasonal, there being, on the 
average, a contraction between August 1 and 
September 1 in the experience of the years 
since 1920. Most of the expansion at the date 
under review took place in building, while 
work on the roads, in shipping, mining, com- 
munications and _ services recorded small 
advances. On the other hand, manufacturing 
reported curtailment, mainly in iron and steel; 
the losses in that group, however, were partly 
offset by gains in food, pulp and paper and 
some other divisions. 

Statistics were received from 859 firms in 
the Maritime Provinces, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 94,585 workers at September 1, 1940, com- 
pared with 92,520 in the preceding month. A 
much smaller increase had been indicated at 
the beginning of September of last year, when 
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the 829 employers furnishing data had reported 
85,972 persons on their payrolls. The index 
then was nearly eleven points lower than at 
the latest date, when it stood at 127-3. 


Quebec—Greatly increased employment was 
noted in Quebec, the expansion largely 
exceeding the usual seasonal up-swing at the 
first of September in the years since 1920. 
There were pronounced gains in _ logging, 
manufacturing and construction and main- 
tenance, with smaller advances in transporta- 
tion and some other divisions. General im- 
provement was shown in manufacturing; that 
in textiles was most marked, but there was 
also heightened activity in leather, lumber, 
musical instrument, rubber, chemical, iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metal and other plants. For 
factories, on the other hand, were slacker, and 
among the non-manufacturing groups, mining 
also reported a small reduction. The working 
forces of the 3,077 establishments co-operating 
in Quebec included 390,973 employees, as 
against 374,362 at August 1. 

Employment at the latest date was in greater 
volume than in any other month in the 
twenty years during which the current surveys 
have been made, the index standing at 136.4, 
as compared with 128.5 at the beginning of 
September, 1939; the previous maximum figure 
was that of 131.5 at. November 1, 19389. 


Statements for September 1 of last year had 
been tabulated from 2,943 firms employing 


Taste IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Canada 

Septe. lop lO2 (names ccc da Re eee sine oto Ae etescre als 111-0 
Septic lO2 Siewee ctce wrgcre hava eeieearat alos SIN NG a wile oes 119-1 
Se pene Pl 92 Ome raeeete ric nic tees foes oceienuh eyes ies eel ay 126-8 
Septes 1 TORO megan... des thee es asec ce Wets cle 66 116°6 
Septsh ls wLBS Vee es ee ie Mele sata ots natn steele arers 107-1 
Septeu ll O Sa Meme ces. tole e is: sito: cistapetaate a)» slays 86-0 
SOD HEN il OO OMIEREE ss niu ac ate erts «5 oe bree Sierele 88-5 
Senter |. LOSaMerireraeh sec acitaeie rata s Hemet stareus 98-8 
Semen il, pl 930m reeie cay. AS. erste etek soto @eacuslie eleialsi2ie 102-7 
Septel ly 19S GMeawee .. Ase ee hee as celle teietalelers + > 107-1 
Sepere 11S S eaten nic.s:2 4 chs Ome nics: Setsdels eletalege visas 123-2 
Sept o198 Siteetererto..0. stoners tebersisicis occ. sioke Steiesio 115-1 
Sept kl: “LOS Oem... cdct es ead erare crertiente stetetey sos 119-6 
OC Tae Sach Gaetan oe oe elaraslons 121-7 
INOW cael teers orakezercie eke hese beekel coke ejetes 123-6 
DOC LO ene. Sees whales te Sas cies 122-7 
PUT ea | ie 01 Oe ets teoc orks ale ntctn. «bel eorepeccne sere 116-2 
i Kel oa) a1 Pah ies, RI ol Career eet oan io 114-4 
NATL ee ike shoe neneeerelclass etct claw ess 113-5 
April) V4 AS a Pea Atoms bees 111-9 
Chie GIRS, es oOo, SR p Sco ao ONurO Oe dag bem 114-3 
TUNG 1c ere meta ee cork ateratercteteerat ele merarayevereiere as 120-9 
Tih y TLDS E ae OS. « Be ee eid Sateel eee 124-7 
J\ VERON cts BG 6 SERIO De SEReOR OBO Se gaRroM 127-9 
Set el ei epstee Mees ores sletns rooin sttevepaictoterels acehee = 131-6 


Relative weight of Employment by Provinces 


and Economic Areas as at Sept. 1, 1940........ 100-0 





Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebee Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90:7 89-2 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
113-2 118-1 115-0 112-2 112-0 
116-4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 
117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 
117-9 131-5 124-4 id acer 115-5 
123-0 130-3 124-5 108-9 110-0 
118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 
116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
111-8 112-2 118-8 96-7 102-8 
112-8 113-9 121-0 100-2 107-2 
117-0 123-0 126-6 107-4 112°0 
124-0 126-6 129-6 112-4 114-8 
124-5 130-6 132-8 114-9 119-0 
127-3 136-4 134-8 117-0 126-7 
7°3 30:3 41-8 11-9 8-7 


PUR ON SO AE Wy SL) 8 ETA) PU a 


Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Tasiz II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 
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Garments and personal furnishings.............-.sseeeeeeeeeeces crete 3-4 144-0 134-7 114-7 
Other textile products’. o. .. <cc.o< eewicieureer bis ice tai clelevie = sesionetste™ =k 1-1 135-4 127-2 107-9 
FE GDACCOM eee ee irae ete cle chelg ate he ects teeter sreletats stelara iate'etel e970 ape ekoyesaie oshe 7 105-9 103-3 101-3 
IBGVELAC OS eerste ieee sete ec cathare sla siete ec etait Nolet bi sie lalie(e vise seine iss ie/e © 8 184-9 182-6 181-8 
Ghemicalsandiallied products... oscissescmien ccianicies ciel «cs ing sie elereleveis a 1-9 208-1 203-5 161-9 
Clay, glass and stone products............ 2 cece eect e teeter eee eeenetets 1-0 111-6 112-8 99-4 
Blectricuieht, and ipower. acl cte << celeron trite) lnc sick eels oe rie seisice eee 1-4 146-4 144-2 142-8 
Miecéricaliapparaulerc ne nee rcte sce siete ieee cere icine tei s.es.6' = sein tre ses ois 1-7 160-6 156-1 132-4 
Trontand steel Products: ©. 5. cecaile coin os retin Mele ecieie ei) «0 eelalets 1s uel 13-9 136-6 132-2 94-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products...........-scceeceeeeceeceeeeeerers 1-6 166- 169-2 129:3 
Machinery (other than vehicles).............0.e cece cess ee cree eeeceee 1-3 102-5 145-4 115-9 
Agricultural implements... ........00.2c-cc ewes caterers rcececsessrs 5 79-0 82-4 45-0 
TRAN GVO HIGIOS Nua tees oe ete creer, sete atures ale cchereeatetas, shea acs rah 'o- 0: oigteteteler cls hal sys 5-5 117-6 110-8 82°7 
AICO ODES ANG PALES) meskes celeste onelsia eevee eye's cl afsie o¥e/e)+ a /elarsiisliieterne © 1:8 163-5 139-5 101-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..............---.eeeeeeeee reese eeers 9 258°5 277-2 61:0 
eating app iapCes:a.ciea on. ci te sis erate eieeiceistsicleisi=| cls 1s «<0 '= 1+ s1sieie stele ie “4 143-3 125-5 135-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (1.€.5.).....2..ccsscccecceresccescseser sees 8 166-9 159-4 110-5 
Foundry and machine shop products.........--seeeereeeeereeerecers 6 149-4 141-9 109-2 
Other iron and steel products... .......ccccc cece cece cet cess ese ecers 2:3 149-7 147-3 105-2 
INO ferrous metaliprogucts.. adcseneic te ciicpisiccio te = cieelesisle os + <teiieloiersi sie 2-5 203-8 199-4 160-7 
INon-metallic’mineral products... s.cce eee - one cline oe es cone cies ese ainne 1-1 180-9 176-5 160-4 
MMISCEMANCOUS eee reece eee ee Tera e etal colle Sin ahs veils; abies onelels\loneuenea 5 152-2 151-0 149-1 
TOG GINIGLE, Mi eit Macha ae Lee Rah Pear Wha sa thats, salve Far atdie Ghai dle (ore vel ke 2-9 126-8 112-2 60:3 
SVISTOINITEINIC em cotree ce tses sleiee elses lever erate ermine eialete siete) stereie tele s\ave'oe sn se sisyeiinyshielal shahelans 6-2 170-2 168-1 168-0 
Coal... 2... cee ceesecce ccc se cece en ccne eect eseeataa tects enersecses arene 2-0 91-2 87-3 87-8 
iW has BI NIVO Vole oR AL CRUNCH ais IS os BD OO TODOS AIDTIC CO OTTO CIeaReienn ican sae o aie 3-4 350-0 351-6 351-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........cccsceeee tee e ee ereeeeeets 8 159-8 158-0 153-0 
GOM Mii NEGATION S ee Waar te eee Sstetiletel shale ole) obajaicl isle este sysrefelnte ame 1-9 92-1 90-9 87-3 
MGLEG ADIs janes ee Are ie nie ie aie le Fiels lesmuoheueiefelsielabeqeiate wore eimlele'« nie, nolan reisiniele 5 110-2 108-6 98-2 
Melephonestannseee ha vest cece oo cee niels see cltorernrcleleslaloelce bolne dis sieieisie nels 1-4 87-2 86-1 84-3 
TRANSPORTATION sins or oe rate ee eee ee ws weed walk CMe wets 8-9 94-6 94-8 90-0 
Street railways and cartage 2-5 137-5 135-7 130-6 
Steam railways........... esse cece eee e ete e eect ence ee ete nee ene nee e ess 5-0 81-5 82-7 77-9 
Shipping and istevedoring wre eee sie eee arises faretelsi ciate sis ac «ne sleiele tlre) 1-4 97-5 95-7 91-7 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE.... 11-4 121-1 114-3 152-2 
Building... 0... co cece b aces cece snes creees eres 3-9 116-5 97-8 80-5 
Highway. oo. i. sceescccetesecerececvecsecencees 5-0 166-8 162-5 309-7 
RAILWAY cE eet tits c crotrck slrclateces< oie sieeve ete a ate e372 2-5 82-0 85-7 77°5 
SEURUVG ELS te cece hotare oleiolots omic rere ovclensterelere < atataieveete 2-7 157-1 155-4 151-7 
PLOtels anGsrestauranes. sans cies cin cmitetesiete wsleisiels oil sleisiay~ oe oot ein cicieee 1-7 156-9 154-6 153-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries) : 1-0 157-4 156-8 148-3 
TRADE DSH MREE RCO yeah ek NORD eer SI ERODED ch betP et aes o calc digo ancicerene eaten eval e 10-8 142-9 141-4 134-9 
EGET le ese a cs cre et PRU ree ata tater oe Telia asia lenstsis)sveereliaje. 0. sie, sdeetn wtaletel sis 8-0 147-5 145-9 139-0 
WY ota) facta (ole. cyl CaO Riba cinco GOR BIBD Bab ac OOD GU GOO CORO Ome edocs eerie 2°8 130-7 129-8 124-1 
ATTN US DELS Beer are A ere ee erevol site eiielec cac.e didale sereteersiels 100-0 131-6 127-9 119-6 








t The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


366,824 men and women, compared with 360,718 
in the preceding month. _ 


Ontartio—In Ontario, 5,305 businessmen re- 
ported considerable additions to their stafts, 
which were enlarged from 530,414 at the first 
of August, to 538,252 at September 1. Rather 
greater expansion had been noted at the same 
date last year, but the index then, at 116-2, 
was many points lower than the latest figure 
of 134-8. 


Manufacturing recorded a substantial ad- 
vance, over 10,400 persons being taken on in 
such establishments; there was marked im- 
provement over August 1, 1940, in the iron and 
steel group, together with smaller gains in the 
leather, vegetable food, pulp and paper, textile, 
rubber, non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus 
and some other classes, while the working 
forces of lumber mills slightly declined. In 
some of these industries, the increases were 
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seasonal in character. Among the non-manu- 
facturing divisions, trade, building construction, 
hotels and restaurants and local transportation 
showed heightened activity, while logging, 
highway and railway construction and main- 
tenance and steam railway operation reduced 
their personnel. 

The 5,184 employers co-operating at the same 
date in 1939 had reported a working force of 
461,854 persons, as compared with 453,840 at 
August 1 of last year. 


Prairie Provinces—Further important ad- 
vances, on the whole, were indicated in indus- 
trial employment in the Prairie Provinces at 
the beginning of September; there was a slow- 
ing down in Saskatchewan, but decided im- 
provement was shown in Manitoba and 
Alberta. The general index, at 117-0, was three 
points above that of September 1, 1939; it was 
also higher than in any other month since late 
in 1931. Data for the date under review were 
tabulated from 1,718 firms with 153,223 em- 
ployees, as compared with 150,382 in the pre- 
ceding month. This increase of 1-9 per cent 
substantially exceeded the average gain at 
September 1 in earlier years for which infor- 
mation is on record, although it was on a 
smaller scale than at that date in 1939. 

Manufacturing, mining, building and trade 
afforded more employment, the increases in 
manufacturing taking place mainly in food, 
lumber, textile and iron and steel plants. On 
the other hand, transportation and railway 
construction and maintenance work were 
slacker. For September 1, 1939, 1,674 estab- 
lishments had reported a staff of 148,534 per- 
sons, a gain of 4-1 per cent over the preceding 
month. 


British Columbia.—Employment in British 
Columbia showed continued expansion at Sep- 
tember 1; the improvement, which was on a 
scale rarely exceeded in any month in the 
nearly twenty years of the record, resulted in 
the highest level of employment ever indi- 
cated. Transportation and construction re- 
ported a falling-off, but in other industries the 
trend was upward. Trade, mining, logging and 
manufacturing showed greater activity, the 
largest additions to the personnel being in the 
lumber, food and meta] divisions. 


The working force of the 1,288 employers in 
British Columbia furnishing data rose from 
105,539 in the preceding month, to 112,352 at 
the beginning of September. At the same date 
last year, 1,226 firms had made returns, show- 
ing an aggregate staff of 102,447. The index 
then stood at 116-6, many points below the 
latest index, which was 126-7. 


Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
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Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in seven of the eight 
cities for which statistics are segregated, firms 
in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver showing 
improvement since August 1, while moderate 
curtailment was indicated in Ottawa. The 
staffs reported by employers in all these cities 
were decidedly larger than at September 1, 
1939. In Ottawa, industrial employment was 
more active than in any other month since 
October, 1931, except August 1, 1940; in Win- 
nipeg, the latest index was higher than at any 
date in the years since 1930; in Montreal, 
Hamilton and Windsor the favourable com- 
parison goes back to 1929, while the September 
1, 1940, indexes for Quebec, Toronto and Van- 
couver were at the peak for the period in 
which statistics are available. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal in- 
creased substantially at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 4,536 persons having been added since 
August 1 to the paylists of the 1,797 co-oper- 
ating firms, who employed 183,489. Consider- 
able improvement was noted in manufacturing, 
particularly of textile products, but tobacco, 
leather, musical instruments, iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal and many other factories 
were also busier. Among the non-manufactur- 
ing industries, shipping, building and road con- 
struction showed heightened activity, while 
little general change took place in other indus- 
trial divisions. A smaller advance, on the 
whole, had been made at September 1, 1939, 
when data were received from 1,711 employers 
of 169,423 men and women; the index was then 
83 points lower. The latest figure of 117°8 
was the highest indicated in any month since 
November, 1929. 

Quebec—A further gain was indicated in 
Quebec, according to 216 establishments having 
19,302 workers, as compared with 18,749 in the 
preceding month. The index, at 138-9, was 
slightly above the previous maximum of 188-5 
at September 1, 1930. Manufacturing showed 
an important increase at the date under review, 
mainly in leather, textile, chemical and iron 
and steel plants. Slight improvement was 
reported in building and trade, but transporta- 
tion was quieter. Employment was decidedly 
more active than at the beginning of Septem~ 
ber of a year ago, when a smaller advance had 
been reported by the 212 concerns making 
returns, whose staffs had aggregated 17,920. 

Toronto.—There was substantial improve- 
ment in manufacturing, chiefly in the textile 
and iron and steel divisions, while leather, food, 
printing and publishing, electrical apparatus 
and non-ferrous metals also showed an upward 
movement. Building was considerably more 
active, but there was little general change in 
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other non-manufacturing industries. State- 
ments were received from 1,819 employers of 
166,533 men and women, or 5,852 more than at 
August 1. Expansion on a smaller scale had 
been indicated at the same date of a year ago, 
when employment was decidedly below its 
present level; the September 1, 1940, index was 
the highest yet indicated in these surveys of 
employment. The firms furnishing informa- 
tion for the beginning of September of last 
year had numbered 1,758, and their employees, 
141,950. 

Ottawa.—Reduced activity was noted in 
Ottawa, chiefly in construction, while manu- 
facturing, trade and services were more brisk. 
The 288 establishments making returns re- 
ported 16,878 workers, compared with 17,111 
in the preceding month. At September 1, 1939, 
a similar decrease had been indicated by the 
230 co-operating employers, who had provided 
jobs for 14,706 workers; the index was then 
many points lower. 

Hamilton—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able improvement, chiefly in iron and steel, 
electrical apparatus and textiles. Building and 
transportation were also rather busier, but 


there were losses in road work and in trade. 


Three hundred and_ thirty-five concerns in 
Hamilton had 42,301 persons on their payrolls, 
as compared with 41,389 at August 1. A slight 
decline had been indicated at the beginning o: 
September of a year ago, when industrial em- 
ployment had been at a much lower level, 
according to information from 330 firms with 
33,159 employees. 

Windsor—Heightened activity was reported 
in Windsor, where the 193 establishments 
making returns had 23,386 men and women on 
their staffs, as against 20,631 in the preceding 
month. Textile, vegetable food and iron and 
steel plants afforded more employment, the 
gain in the last-named being substantial. The 
changes in the non-manufacturing industries 
were slight. A much smaller increase had 
been noted at 'the same date of last year, 
and the general index was then many points 
lower; a personnel of 15,928 had been indi- 
cated by the 197 employers furnishing statis- 
tics for September 1, 1939. 

Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg 
showed its fifth successive advance; manu- 
facturing, communications, construction, ser- 
vices and ‘trade recorded improvement, that 
in construction and trade being most pro- 
nounced; transportation, however, was not 
quite so active. An aggregate staff of 46,221 
men and women was reported by the 536 co- 
operating establishments, which had employed 
45,000 in the preceding month. A smaller in- 
crease had been indica'tted at the same date in 
1939 by the 525 firms whose statements were 
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received, and whose employees had numbered 
42,842; the latest index of 105-6 was the 
highest recorded since November of 1930. 


Vancouver—There was an upward move- 
ment in industrial activity in Vancouver, 
according to information received from 559 
employers of 43,788 persons, as against 43,260 
at August 1. Manufacturing plants reported 
larger payrolls, the most pronounced gains 
being in the lumber and iron and steel divis- 
ions; building, shipping and retail trade were 
quieter, but improvement was recorded in the 
other non-manufacturing divisions. A rather 
larger increase had been indicated by the 521 
establishmentts co-operating at September 1, 
1939, when they had 39,151 workers. The — 
latest index, of 128-9, was the maximum so far 
recorded in the period for which data are 
available for Vancouver; this figure was nearly 
twelve points higher than that at September 
1 of last year. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
tures showed important expansion at Septem- 
ber 1, the 6,748 co-operating employers en- 
larging their payrolls from 691,348 at August 
1, to 712,177 at the date under review. This 
increase of 20,839 persons, or three per cent, 
was the largest indicated in any September 
since the record was commenced, with the 
exception of September, 1938, when the per- 
centage gain was fractionally greater, although 
the number of employees added to the work- 
ing forces was smaller. The index rose to a 
new all-time maximum of 138°4 at the latest 
date, as compared with 134-4 at August 1, 
1940. At September 1, 1939, it had been 
115-3, while at the previous high for Septem- 
ber, in 1929, the unadjusted figure was 119-8. 

Reflecting the unusually pronounced im- 
provement recorded at September 1, 1940, the 
seasonally-corrected index rose from 131-4 at 
August 1 to 134-6 at the date under review, 
when it, (like the crude index), was higher 
than in any other month in the record of 
almost twenty years. 


An analysis of the returns from manufac- 
turers shows particularly large contra-seasonal 
increases in iron and steel, most branches of 
which were decidedly busier; however, the 
largest gains took place in the machinery, 
boiler, engine and tank, automobile, aeroplane, 
heating appliance, wire pipe, foundry and 
structural iron and steel groups. The general 
increase of 5,715 workers, or 33 per cent, re- 
ported in this division raised the index to 
136-6 at September 1, 1940, a figure which in 
the years since 1920 has only once been ex- 
ceeded by that of 1387°6 at May 1, 1929. 
Textile factories also showed an advance that 
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was much greater than usual for September 
in the experience of the years since 1920; in 
this industry, employment was at its maxt- 
mum to date. Animal and vegetable food, 
leather, lumber, musical instrument, rubber, 
pulp and paper, chemical, tobacco, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral products also reported 
decided improvement, although on a smaller 
scale than that im iron and steel and textiles. 
The trend in factory employment was favour- 
able in all provinces except Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, the gains of 10,409 employees 
reported in Ontario and of 5,362 in British 
Columbia being most pronounced. 

The unadjusted indexes of employment in 
manufacturing at September 1 in recent years, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, are as 
follows :—1940, 1388:4; 19389, 115-3; 1938, 113°8; 
1937, 121-2; 1936, 105-9; 1935, 100-8; 1984, 
94:3: 1933, 86-8; 1932, 83-1; 1931, 94-7; 1930, 
108-2; 1929, 119-8; 1928, 115-9 and 1927, 
106-8. 

For September 1, 1939, 6,457 manufacturing 
establishments had reported 591,118 men and 
women on their staffs, compared with 577,984 
in the preceding month. 

Animal Products, Edible—Curtailment was 
indicated in dairies, while fish and meat pack- 
ing plants were busier. The payrolls of the 
339 co-operating factories included 34,318 em- 
ployees, as compared with 30,726 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment at September 1, 
1939, had declined, and the index nuniber 
then was decidedly lower than at the date 
under review. 


Leather and Products—A further increase 
took place in the leather industries, chiefly in 
the footwear division; the general gain in the 
group was on much the same scale as that 
noted at the beginning of September of last 
year, when employment was not quite s0 
active. Statements were received from 339 
manufacturers having 24,466 men and women 
in their employ, as against 23,804 at August 
1, 1940. Quebec and Ontario firms reported 
the greatest advances. 


Lumber and Products—Sawmills, furniture 
and other wood-using factories showed im- 
provement, which resulted in an_ increase 
of 705 persons in the staffs of the 994 lumber 
establishments furnishing data, whose payrolls 
aggregated 58,278. A decline had been indi- 
cated at September 1, 1939, when the index 
was fifteen points lower. 


Musical Instruments—A large increase was 
reported in musical instrument plants, 36 of 
which employed 2,161 workers at the date 
under review, compared with 1,834 in the pre- 
ceding month. A small gain had been made 
at the beginning of September, 1939; the index 
of employment was then many points lower. 
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Plant Products, Edible—Confectionery 
and chocolate, bread and bakery and fruit 
and vegetable preserving factories reported 
heightened activity, the additions to staffs in 
canneries being particularly pronounced. The 
general improvement, however, was on a much 
smaller scale than at the same date last year, 
when the index stood at 143-7, compared with 
140-9 at September 1, 1940. Data were com- 
piled from 563 firms in the vegetable food 
division, whose payrolls rose from 41,524 at 
August 1, 1940, to 48,445 at the date under 
review. Ontario and British Columbia re- 
corded the most marked advances. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a further expansion, there 
being slight losses in printing and publishing 
plants, with much greater increases in pulp 
and paper mills and paper product manufactur- 
ing. A downward movement had been noted 
at September 1 of last year, when the index, 
at 110-1, was over eleven points lower than 
at the date under review. The forces of the 
719 co-operating establishments included 75,418 
persons at the beginning of September, as com- 
pared with 74,839 in the preceding month. 


Rubber Products—The trend was again 
favourable in rubber factories, 53 of which 
employed 14,747 workers, compared with 13,857 
at August 1. The situation at September 1, 
1939, had also shown a betterment as com- 
pared with the preceding month, although this 
was not so extensive as that recorded at the 
date under review. Employment was then at 
a lower level, the index standing at 112-2, as 
against 118-0 at September 1, 1940. 


Textile Products—lLarge increases in per- 
sonnel were reported in textile factories, 1,248 
of which had 127,456 employees, as against 
123,564 at August 1. Most of the advance, 
which was seasonal, took place in Quebec and 
Ontario. Garment and personal furnishing, 
headwear, hosiery and knitting, silk, and other 
textile plants were decidedly busier. The 
eeneral gain indicated at the same date of 
last year had involved a rather smaller number 
of workers; employment was then in much 
smaller volume. 


Beverages—Moderate improvement was 
noted in these industries at September 1 as 
compared with August 1, 127 persons being 
added to the payrolls of the 150 co-operating 
factories, which employed 10,187 operatives. 
The level of employment was slightly higher 
than at the beginning of September, 1939, when 
a small gain had been indicated in the group 
as a whole. 

Tobacco factories were busier; 47 of these 
employed 8,735 workers, compared with 8,525 
in the preceding month. Additions to staffs 
on a larger scale had been recorded at 
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September 1, 1939; but the index was then 
rather lower. 


Chemical Products—For the eighth consecu- 
tive month, there was an increase in this 
division, according to statistics from 324 em- 
ployers of 24,807 persons, compared with 
24,265 at August 1. The chemical industries 
were decidedly more active than at any other 
date for which statistics are available. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—These 
classes of building materials reported 
moderately lowered activity; statements were 
received from 222 plants, having 12696 em- 
ployees, as against 12,829 in the preceding 
month. A loss had also been noted at the 
beginning of September last year, when the 
index was many points lower. 

Electric Light and Power—Further expan- 
sion was shown in electric current plants, 103 
of which provided work for 18,578 persons, or 
282 more than at August 1. Employment was 
more brisk than at September 1, 1939, although 
greater improvement had then been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus —Activity in this group 
again increased at the beginning of September, 
607 workers having been added since August 1 
to the forces of the 129 co-operating establish- 
ments, which had 21,918 employees. The gain 
was mainly in Ontario. A smaller advance had 
been noted at the corresponding date in 1939, 
and the index then was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, agricultural implement, railway 
locomotive and shipbuilding divisions of the 
iron and steel group recorded contractions in 
employment, while the boiler, engine and tank, 
machinery, automobile, aeroplane, heating ap- 
pliance, structural iron and steel fabrication, 
wire, pipe, tool, foundry and machine shop and 
other divisions were busier. On the while, 
there was an increase of 5,715 in the forces of 
the 965 co-operating iron and steel manufac- 
turers, who employed 179,082 men and women 
at the beginning of September. The greatest 
expansion was in Ontario. The trend at Sep- 
tember 1, 19389, had also been upward, but the 
index number then was many points lower than 
at the date under review, when it stood at 
136°6; this is the highest figure indicated in 
any month in the years for which data are 
available, except that of 187-6 at May 1, 1929. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
metal and the lead, tin, zinc and copper 
product divisions reported heightened employ- 
ment, while there was a falling-off in some 
other branches; 208 manufacturers of non- 
ferrous metal products provided work for 32,707 
employees, as against 32,001 at August 1. Im- 
provement had also been indicated at the 
corresponding date last year, when the index 
in these industries was some 43 points lower. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—Employ- 
ment in this group showed a further gain, 
according to statements from 100 establish- 
ments with 14,205 persons on their payrolls, as 
against 13,937 at the beginning of August. 
Activity was much greater than at September 1, 
1939, when the trend had been downward. 


Logging 


Logging operations afforded decidedly more 
employment at the beginning of September. 
Data were received from 380 firms, whose em- 
ployees aggregated 37,483 workers, compared 
with 33,181 in the preceding month. The in- 
crease, which was seasonal in character, took 
place mainly in Quebec and British Columbia. 
The number engaged in bush work at Septem- 
ber 1 was much larger than at the same date 
in 1939, or of any other autumn of the record, 
except 19387. 

Mining 

Coal—Statistics were tabulated from 104 
operators having 25,038 men on their payrolls, 
as compared with 23,982 at the beginning of 
August. Most of the improvement was in 
Alberta. A somewhat larger gain had been 
made at the same date a year ago, but the 
index number then was a few points lower than 
at the date under review. 

Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a decrease, according to returns 
from 208 firms whose forces declined from 
43,805 persons at August 1, to 43,600 at the 
beginning of September. A reduction had also 
been indicated at September 1, 1939; activity 
was then at a slightly higher level. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (other than Coal). — 
Further improvement was reported in this 
eroup, in which 104 firms enlarged their staffs 
by 121 workers to 10,697 at September 1. A 
smaller gain had been noted at the correspond- 
ing date of last year, and employment was then 
not so brisk. 

Communications 


The trend was again upward in the commu- 
nications division, in which the co-operating 
companies reported a personnel of 24,608, as 
compared with 24,292 in the preceding month. 
The level of employment was higher than in 
any other month since September, 1982. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Storage.— 
A marked advance was shown by 307 local. 
transportation companies, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 32,000, or 411 more than in the preceding 
month. The increase took place chiefly in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. Employ- 
ment has also gained at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1939, but the index was then some 
seven points lower. 
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Steam Railways—There was a falling-off in 
employment in steam railway operation at 
September 1, according to the 102 organizations 
from which returns were received, and which 
had 64,977 employees, compared with 65,965 
at August 1. Employment was decidedly more 
active than at the corresponding date last year, 
although an advance had then been indicated. 
The curtailment reported at the beginning of 
September, 1940, took place mainly in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. 

Shipping and Stevedoring —An upward trend 
was noted in the water transportation group, 
in which the index was nearly six points 
higher than at the same date in 1939. The 
tendency had then also been favourable. 
Statements were received from 124 employers 
of 18,328 workers, as against 17,990 at August 1, 
1940. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued expansion was shown 
in building construction, in which employment 
was more brisk than in any other month since 
September, 1931. Data were received from 
910 contractors, whose payrolls stood at 50,100 
at September 1, 1940, as compared with 42,047 
at the beginning of August. The trend was 
generally favourable, but Ontario reported the 
greatest gains. 

Highway—There was a further thougi 
smaller increase in this group, 1,669 men being 
added to the forces of the 426 co-operating 
organizations, which had 64,128 workers. 
There were advances in all provinces except 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
number employed on road work was much 
smaller than at September 1 of last year, the 
additions to the staffs then reported having 
been on a decidedly larger scale. 
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Railway—Curtailment was recorded by the 
29 employers furnishing data in this division, 
who employed 32,753 persons, as against 34,233 
in the preceding month. Improvement was 
noted in Quebec, but in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces there was reduced activity. 
A gain, on the whole, had been reported at the 
corresponding date in 1939, but the index 
number was 44 points lower. 


Services 


Further expansion was shown in the service 
eroup, in which the general level of employ- 
ment was rather higher than that indicated last 
autumn, The 599 firms furnishing information 
for September 1, 1940, reported 34,737 assist- 
ants, or 370 more than at August 1. The gain 
took place mainly in hotels and restaurants. 


Trade 


Employment in retail and wholesale trade 
increased as compared with August 1, 1940, and 
was also in greater volume than in September 
of last year, when a falling-off from the pre- 
ceding month had been reported. Statistics 
for September 1, 1940, were received from 
2,125 trading establishments employing 138,759 
persons, compared with 137,383 in their last 
report. 

TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables, in which the columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1940 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work in other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

There was a slightly better volume of 
activity afforded local trade union members 
at the close of August from the preceding 
month according to the returns compiled 
from a total of 1,963 labour organizations, with 


a membership involving 256,482 persons. Of 
these, 13,330 or a percentage of 5:2 were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month in contrast with 6:4 per cent of dleness 
in July. Accumulative evidence of improved 
conditions is now visible, the more favourable 
situation obtaining during August marking 
the sixth consecutive month of employment 
advancement during the year and reflecting a 
higher level of activity than in the correspond- 
ing period of any year since 1929. A con- 
siderably greater prevalence of available work 
was noted from August last year when unem- 
ployment stood at 10-9 per cent. In com- 
paring with the July returns, advances of 4 
per cent shown in Alberta during August were 
the most pronounced and due almost entirely 
to recovery in coal mining operations. Activity 
for Quebec locals increased by nearly 3 per 
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cent, the determining factor in this favourable 
movement being the expansion evident in the 
garment trades and among hat, cap and 
millinery workers. In Ontario and _ British 
Columbia the tendency was in a better direc- 
tion though the variations from July were 
quite slight. Fractional employment recessions 
only, occurred in the remaining provinces. 
Distinctly more favourable conditions than in 
August last year prevailed for Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta, British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick locals during the month surveyed, and in 
Nova Scotia the gains recorded were small. 
From Saskatchewan improvement of less than 
one per cent was manifest. Manitoba unions 
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Saint John members, however, maintained the 
same level of employment as in July. When 
a& comparison is made with the returns for 
August last year Montreal and Halifax mem- 
bers were much more busily engaged during 
the month reviewed, and a substantially better 
volume of work was afforded Toronto, Saint 
John and Vancouver members. Gains of minor 
importance were reflected by Regina and 
Edmonton unions. Winnipeg members alone 
showed retarded activity from August a year 
ago, which was but nominal. 

The chart which appears with this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment from 
January, 1934, to date. From the close of 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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alone showed retarded activity on a very 
small scale. 

Each month the reports on unemployment 
from the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, are 
tabulated separately. Increased activity on a 
moderate scale was reflected from Montreal 
during August when compared with the July 
returns, attributable mainly to the employ- 
ment expansion recorded in garment establish- 
ments and among hat, cap and millinery work- 
ers, while in Toronto and Vancouver a slightly 
upward movement was manifest. From Ed- 
monton the gains recorded were almost negli- 
gible. Fair-sized recessions in work afforded, 
however, were reported from Halifax, and in 
Winnipeg and Regina the trend of activity was 
adverse, though the changes were very slight. 


1937 





1938 1939 1940 


February this year the projection of the curve 
has been steadily downward, denoting a 
gradual improvement in conditions, and con- 
tinued in this favourable movement through- 
out August, resting at a level below that which 
has been attained in any month of our records 
since September, 1929. 

From organizations in the manufacturing in- 
dustries 588 reports were received for August, 
involving a membership of 102,527 persons, 
5,223 of whom, or a percentage of 5-1 were 
unemployed at the end of the month in con- 
trast with percentages of 6-9 in July and 11-9 
in August a year ago. Pronounced employ- 
ment recovery from July was indicated by 
hat, cap and millinery workers, and note- 
worthy advancement was apparent among 
general labourers, leather and garment work- 
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ers. In addition the situation improved slightly 
for meat cutters and butchers, bakers and con- 
fectioners, glass, jewellery, wood and brewery 
workers. Fur, rubber, gas, and cigar and 
tobacco workers, and mill and smelter men all 
were reported busily engaged as in the pre- 
ceding month. The employment trend for 
papermakers, printing tradesmen, iron and 
steel, and textile and carpet workers, and 
metal polishers was in a less favourable direc- 
tion from July though the changes were less 
than one per cent. Contrasted with the re- 
turns for August, 1939, decidedly better con- 
ditions prevailed for hat, cap and millinery, 
glass, wood and leather workers, and metal 
polishers during the month reviewed, and 1m- 
pressive employment gains were indicated by 
papermakers, iron and steel workers, and 
general labourers. Among garment workers 
more moderate advances occurred, and activity 
for bakers and confectioners, printing trades- 
men, textile and carpet, and brewery workers 
improved slightly. Adequate work was pro- 
vided for rubber, gas, and cigar and tobacco 
workers, and mill and smelter men as in 
August last year, while fur workers reported 
no unemployment during the month under 
survey, compared with a rather small per- 
centage of inactivity in August, 1939. Meat 
cutters and butchers were the only tradesmen 
to show curtailed activity, which was of slight 
degree. 

The coal mining industry reported a more 
favourable situation during August than in 
either the previous month or August last year, 
the improvement in the latter comparison 
being the more pronounced. This was 
apparent from the returns compiled from 56 
associations of these workers, with 21,467 mem- 
bers, 1,884 or 6:4 per cent of whom were idle 
in comparison with percentages of 9°3 in July 
and 11-7 in August, 1939. Alberta unions indi- 
cated marked employment expansion during 
August, both when contrasted with the reports 
for the previous month and August last year, 
and from Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
slight gains in activity only were recorded in 
each comparison. In New Brunswick all 
members were busily occupied as compared 
with moderate unemployment percentages in 
both the preceding month and August a year 
ago. 

Continued improvement was reflected in 
building and construction operations during 
August, the 225 associations making returns 
with a membership total of 27,168 persons 
showing that 3,023 or 11-1 per cent were un- 
employed in contrast with a percentage of 
11-9 in July. Steam shovelmen were decidedly 
busier during August than in July, but as their 
membership was small they little affected the 
situation in the building trades. as a whole. 
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Granite and stonecutters, and bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers reported noteworthy em- 
ployment expansion viewed from a percentage 
basis, and more moderate gains occurred among 
carpenters and joiners, and plumbers and 
steamfitters. Painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers also, showed a slight rise in activity. 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, on the 
other hand, suffered rather severe losses in 
employment from July, and among hod carriers 
and building labourers the situation declined 
slightly. Fractionally retarded activity only 
was evident among tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, and electrical workers. Large scale 
employment advancement was apparent in the 
building and construction trades during the 
month reviewed from August last year when 
28:1 per cent of the members reported were 
without work. All trades participated in this 
more favourable movement, decided employ- 
ment advancement being recorded by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
plumbers and steamfitters, steam shovelmen, 
hod carriers and building labourers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers. Improvement of 
considerably lesser importance was recorded by 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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electrical workers and granite and _ stone- 
cutters. Tile layers, lathers and roofers showed 
but slightly increased activity. 

The situation in the transportation indus- 
tries varied but slightly during August from 
July, according to the reports tabulated from 
826 organizations involving a membership of 
71,147 persons. Of these, 2,295 or a percentage 
of 3-2 were unemployed compared with 3°1 
per cent in July. Somewhat improved condi- 
tions were reflected from August last year 
when 4:8 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 
Steam railway employees, who comprised 
over 80 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported in the transportation industries 
showed a slight tendency toward reduced 
activity from July, though gains on a small 
scale were indicated from August last year. 
Navigation workers were afforded a consider- 
ably better volume of employment, both over 
the previous month and August, 1939, the im- 
provement in the latter comparison being 
quite extensive. Teamsters and chauffeurs 
showed a nominal increase in available em- 
ployment from July, and moderate advance- 
ment from August a year ago. Activity for 
street and electric railway employees was 
maintained in much the same volume during 
the three months used for comparison. 

A fully engaged situation was shown by 
retail shop clerks during August compared 
with a fractional percentage of unemployment 
in July. In August last year adequate work 
was also accorded the members reported. 
Making returns for the month under review 
were 4 associations of retail shop clerks with 
a membership aggregate of 1,860 persons. 

The 80 unions of civic employees from which 
reports were compiled during August with 
8,687 members showed that only 21 or a 
percentage of 0-2 were idle on the last day 
of the month contrasted with percentages of 
1-4 in July and 1-1 in August a year ago. 

The trend of employment in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades during August was in 
a more favourable direction than in July 
though the variation was but nominal, unem- 
ployment standing at 3-3 per cent as compared 
with a percentage of 3°6 in July. For the 
month under review reports were furnished by 


144 local unions in these trades with 10,632 
members, 356 of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month. A greater measure of im- 
provement was indicated from August last 
year when 8-1 per cent of the members re- 
ported were out of work. The changes in the 
various groups of trades were very slight 
when compared with July conditions, theatre 
and stage, and hotel and restaurant employees, 
and stationary engineers and firemen showing 
a tendency toward increased employment, and 
barbers and unclassified workers an almost 
imperceptible downward movement. All 
trades contributed a share to the total ex- 
pansion noted in the group as a whole from 
August last year, when 8-1 per cent of unem- 
ployment was reported, unclassified workers, 
and thotel and restaurant employees particu- 
larly, showing considerably improved condi- 
tions, and theatre and stage employees, station- 
ary engineers and firemen, and barbers in- 
creased activity on a rather small scale. 


Fishermen were slightly better engaged 
during August than in either the previous 
month or August last year, the 5 unions from 
which reports were received with 2,792 mem- 
bers showing that 60 were unemployed at the 
end of the month, a percentage of 2-1 as 
compared with percentages of 3-7 in July and 
3°3 in August, 1939. 


There was a moderate rise in activity for 
lumber workers and loggers during August 
from the previous month, the 6 unions for- 
warding reports with a membership number- 
ing 2,751 persons indicating that 359, or a 
percentage of 13-0 were idle, as compared with 
17-4 per cent of inactivity in July. More 
decided gains were evident from August last 
year when 23:0 per cent of the members 
reported were without employment. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1929 to 1939 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment for 
August of each year from 1929 to 1938 in- 
clusive, and for each month from August, 
1939, to date. Table II summarizes the re- 
turns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1940 


During August, 1940, reports from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed gains of 9 per cent and 21 per cent, 
respectively, in the average daily placements 
over those of the preceding period and also 
those of the corresponding month last year. 
When compared with work transacted in July, 
1940, a very substantial gain was reported in 
farming, with others of more moderate import- 


ance in services, trade and! transportation, also 
minor advances in manufacturing and logging. 
A fair loss was shown in construction and 
maintenance, but only a fractional one in 
mining. In comparison with August, 1939, all 
groups, except farming, which recorded a sub- 
stantial decline, registered increased place- 
ments, very marked gains being noted in 
manufacturing, services, construction and 
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maintenance, logging and transportation, one 
of smaller proportions in trade and a nominal 
one only in mining. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1938, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications followed a marked 
upward course throughout August and at the 
end of the period had attained levels 9 and 
7 points higher, respectively, than those re- 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,969 in com- 
parison with 3,034 in July, 1940, and with 
2,515 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1940, was 1,903, of which 1,414 were 
in regular employment and 489 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,745 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements for August a year 
ago averaged 1,573 daily, consisting of 1,174 
placements in regular and 399 in casual em- 
ployment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications———————_ 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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corded at the close of the corresponding month 
a year ago. The ratios of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 65:3 during the first 
half and 73-1 during the second half of 
August, 1940, in contrast with ratios of 67-6 
and 63°8 during the corresponding periods of 
1939. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 59:8 and 67:6 as compared with 64:5 and 
60-7 during the corresponding month of 1939. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during August, 1940, was 
2,065, as compared with 1,872 during the 
preceding month and with 1,650 in August a 
year ago. 
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During the month of August, 1940, the 
offices of the Service referred 52,826 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 51,368 
placements. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 38,161, of which 32,490 were 
of men and 5,671 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 13,207. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 41,381 
for men and 14,366 for women, a total of 
55,747, while applications for work numbered 
80,147, of which 60,415 were from men and 
19,732 from women. Reports for July,: 1940, 
showed 48,658 positions available, 78,864 appli- 
cations made and 45,352 placements effected, 
while in August, 1939, there were recorded 
44,549 vacancies, 67,901 applications for work, 


——————— 
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and 42,470 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada, each year, from January, 1930, to 
date :— 














Placements 
Year 7. a a oe ee Ea CE 
Regular Casual Totals 
MOBO) 5 scatters chaes obs 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
11 Nea aman ia i 2 Wem mele 3 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
BOSD Mok are el) a 158k 198,443 352,214 
NO Vailas ae ott sits cusvak 170,576 181,521 352,097 
MO «ect eee ars eee 223,564 182,527 406,091 
1085 4). Oe eae 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
MOBO) wc ito Seay ook 217,931 113,519 331,450 
NOB Pee ene eek 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
OSS sos. eee 296, 134 126,161 382,295 
1089. ac. x.. See eer 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 (8 months)....... 184,056 94,534 278,590 
Nova Scotia 
During August, 1940, positions offered 


through employment offices in Nova Scotia 
were over 67 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding month and nearly 236 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase also in placements of nearly 
67 per cent when compared with July and of 
229 per cent in comparison with August, 1939. 
The substantial increase in placements over 
August of last year was mainly due to the 
construction of hutments and other National 
Defence projects, although there was also a 
fair gain in services and moderate improve- 
ment in logging and manufacturing. The 
changes in all other groups were small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 58; logging 146; construction and 
maintenance 2,748 and services 945, of which 
699 were of household workers. During the 
month 2,885 men and 174 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New BrRuNSWICK . 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during August was over 15 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and over 
6 per cent below the corresponding month of 
last year. Similar percentages of loss were 
reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. The decline in placements from 
August, 1939, was due to a decrease in the 
highway division of construction and main- 
tenance, as very little work of this kind is 
now being undertaken. This loss was partly 
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offset by gains in all other groups, the largest 
being in the building division of construction 
and maintenance, with somewhat smaller in- 
creases in services, trade and manufacturing. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 68; construction and mainten- 
ance 359; trade 81 and services 687, of which 
541 were of household workers. There were 
329 men and 82 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 12 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during August when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and of nearly 66 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were nearly 1 per cent fewer 
than in July, but over 55 per cent above 
August, 1939. All industrial divisions partici- 
pated in the increase in placements over August 
of last year, the most important gains being 
in logging, transportation, services and manu- 
facturing. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 807; logging 1,661; 
farming 153; transportation 935; construction 
and maintenance 3,068 and services 3,876, of 
which 3,375 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 5,687 
of men and 2,083 of women. 


ONTARIO 


During August, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Ontario called for 10 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
but 54 per cent more than during the corres- 
ponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease of nearly 7 per cent in placements 
when compared with July, but an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent in comparison with August, 
1939. Increased placements were recorded in 
all industrial divisions during the month 
under review when compared with the corres- - 
ponding month of 1939, the most important 
gains being in construction and maintenance 
and manufacturing, with somewhat smaller 
advances in services, farming, logging and 
trade. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing 2,405; logging 787; farm- 
ing 2,762; mining 186; transportation 252; 
construction and maintenance 7,700; trade 445 
and services 4,265; of which 2,392 were of 
household workers. During the month 12,157 
men and 1,707 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
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Vacancies Applicants Hectlan 

pes ase Sa a) place- 

Offices Reported| Unfilled Regis- | Referred Placed Un- magne 

during end of Ride to °C aN PERE HP TET piecey paca 

*) F uring ena o perlo 
period | period | Doriod | Vacancies) Regular | Casual | period 1939 

NOVA Scobie. CALE 4,175 183 4,239 4,008 3,059 949 4,726 613 
Haifa, SPORES RS Se ar Sear va a 987 70 i 1 7 028 74 354 2. 699 58 

entvilie 2 
New leseoneie hod) Gratien La 2, 120 113 1,982 2,012 1,810 202 396 217 
TS I er a Ge 0 600 597 33 264 646 114 
hae oe Rem Bie Seater chaste tye 16 1,295 1,337 411 841 1,035 376 
TEA EE RRR aD eM GON 48 0 154 148 47 101 66 0 
Nee es Me Nees 495 14 494 495 180 315 208 337 
Behn wt (b.. Wanv ch Ms 611 2 647 694 184 425 761 39 
OPE SIRT RRA SURE SCE IU AS 13,455 2,389 | 21,912 | 11,840 7,770 2,873 | 17,537 5,337 
ae une BU ates ee Sat So aN a aay a S ea aM Hs re a a 
REE Ea pcichn re atone tie tw ies’ te ee) e's! mh 6b ts ezelerele! 6, , 1 
ETS VAR oe Ih DOO ee 882 11 912 873 872 0 40 7 
Mest oO hos ee ade cs 1,316 770 726 681 510 171 322 161 
Meni Gat ee cG rees 5.218 959 7 584 4,348 2,194 1,374 2,925 1,871 
Quebed A ANA ante ab A 1,842 385 5,540 1,562 1, 088 282 11,937 806 
Siariragke i 423 15 676 471 409 14 75 = 
Thetford: Mines! a. cioes sek. cee ae 127: 15 562 232 130 1 328 64 
pares Edibsd MS SA A as RS A RBs: 1 Gen a ee 1 Be - rs aa 
Ontario PE SOREL. | Rei a TS Sie 19,571 960 32,572 18,917 13,864 4,945 | 38,850 7,624 
Bellagilie. Lac. ore e ee: 342 53 616 313 223 90 71 ea ee 348 
Brenton a a ee 384 36 445 390 326 64 453 17 
Ghatbeniy ies coven eee 814 1! 798 810 568 242 329 142 
Be wiles Oe Aa an pal lig Be 21 ee fe a i — ae 238 364 
Gaaiogs VOGUE TSN TAS (ape s3{ 4a; 388 | (28 raat Te eeoeite a8 
Hamilton ORES SHURE RENO sal 1,222 17 2, 575 i 174 677 493 5,981 314 
Ye nik Wc Rae Wee eR i vas (oui tea a elec 360 
isdn Rees cc erie hele ee aS aS ee Hi eS ae os 82 452 172 
Sr meagtaibnac FELCH UR Li 2 Bed ERE AN AEI TG AIR COA SES tae gs rE 00 
Wow Toronto yi fk eee 372 83 835 289 256 33 "606 138 
Niagara Faller eee Re a 322 19 392 307 265 41 323 150 
a reve Aiiishaty RTP Ct V7 435 OL) auedeelie clio 64S linen hlinale 34 setaallreh bal "a 
Ottawa... Pr PRON CE Os 2, 134 b2 3, 270 2,114 1,236 850 1, 893 649 
Pash Sounds, Maadabecse Wa Weer as A ROR E a re hr fon PEIN fy 
Pamhroke ee ie ee 503 0 771 498 417 81 197 an oe 156 
Peterborough is), Beers uae 561 13 1,117 557 500 57 904 144 
Pt. Arthur, 859 0 "798 785 703 82 512 371 
2 ee Sie aa a i 600 442 158 1, 260 184 
Se rae tne he ha 264 42 598 a Th io0 991 A 
Sault Ste. are... eae 216 31 446 195 64 131 182 163 
Stratiord sie 1ici.clitss ta albage a ene Oi) atSee | waitpaailinemes|| Rune aM aN Otag a 
Ren os er eee eee dial esl 
Toronto i te eee ea 2,325 86 7,020 2,346 1,542 804 11,563 964 
SES Boababela Aen I LORS or 61 

AAA SO TEs Geter ste REET Fine ae 

ees se se BE a i a ade 
amitoba. 2.1.2... seesseeeeeeee 5,022 52 5,865 5,027 4,417 603 | 11,928 7,001 
Dain ete a eA coos 183 0 nae tae oe an 461 eh 
Ti aces Prairies ee: ee Se : 525 0 B65 525 475 50 622 . 225 
Sear Hane eMC MOEA igh) EF ly BLT] onthedhe (UP Maney aoe ag 
ASG ONAML Ue tee. ccm ey ceed cate ee tae cual cham i 64 10 5 47 ; 41 { 40 : paaee ee 
Ge lalio ins fuera ater 5c Raabelalingg ae 28 4 92 24 93 : Le a 
Mose: Ja Wai. see sa atte 1,183 59 1,034 1.124 936 188 1,593 eae 
North Battleford...........-.2..00- 975 30 996 "054 186 68 "185 o 
peti arin belie eb ph Ee oS Oia Sipe tte Odes 218 54 177 169 133 36 971 ane 
Ja Foe coun NaCI eA olay TE TORRE Gk SRR: eee Pg a Te ayer kee 
Swift Current 360 45 373 399 305 24 "430 Baa 
gphorkton. I an ae ae ony a e a at 
erta... Pes ak wpucee ted Saas 3,981 213 3,948 3,638 3,191 447 4,332 2,634 
ROSE: HEB SHE re milan oet fli) cates | wiht’ ohana a teenie xs ae 
ay Oa me raMher bie lag ret 3a: | | age 190 "Boel: seeing beta a hia "Sag 4a ict 
NEGCICINGUELATEL a emitdss sche ee cee 487 36 348 ye te “ ts oa 
British Columbia ye WA 3,776 83 5,975 3,783 1,842 1,880 | 10,571 2,125 
Pe ONIN ADEA ob Ss Sa 113 
MOURNS MBS MEDS: 7 PAotda a Wcaaie eu edn qojnneinnlagy oT 
New Westminster: oy ..e.c.eeceecssee 183 0 329 168 as Ae a A 
Penticton. fii meen « oceG. a ceenreeins 156 Te 243 146 42 104 163 153 
Prince George. ssicwrs «o ecteaareataeeal 20 3 76 1G 16 1 52 130 
Prmeorupoerls nro see oe Alatone akels 229 0. 20 229 194 35 82 59 
AYE A Vole )t nas) Sa wa ae aac ee Aone aa 1,476 47 2,809 |. 1,543 487 996 7,839 974 
TRE aes ee Me SEER. 1 1,091 8 1,620 1,080 564 516 997 276 
Prada holes fc le 55,747 4,224] 80.147 | 52,826] 38,161] 13,207] 94,234 |  31,693* 
Men iy EEN PERI NE Tae 41, 381 1.846| 60.415 | 39.921] 32.490 7.336 | 71,315 26,343 
EPR: MEE MORI 1 ee 6 2378 |. 19/732 | 12°905 5.671 5871 | 22.919 5,350 
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MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during August were over 72 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 34 per cent less favourable than in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of over 69 per cent in placements 
when compared with July, but a decrease of 
over 33 per cent in comparison with August, 
1939. The decline in placements from August 
of last year was entirely due to the curtail- 
ment of work in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance, as small gains in 
farming and manufacturing were offset by re- 


ductions in logging and services. Small 
changes only were reported in all other 
groups. Industrial divisions in which most 


of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 131; farming 
3,489; construction and maintenance 519 and 
services 775, of which 578 were of household 
workers. There were 4,118 men and 299 
women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during August called for 115 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 33 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar percentages of change were reported 
in placements under both comparisons. Farm 
placements were considerably fewer than in 
August, 1939, and there was a fairly sub- 
stantial decline in construction and mainten- 
ance, but moderate gains were reported in 
services, trade and’ transportation. The changes 
in all other groups were unimportant. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included farm- 
ing 2,592; transportation 73; construction and 
maintenance 457; trade 112 and services 971, 
of which 632 were of household workers. 
During the month 3,120 men and 487 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a gain of nearly 76 per cent in 
the number of positions offered in employment 
offices in Alberta when compared with the 
preceding month and of 23 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. There were increases also in placements 
of nearly 75 per cent when compared with 
July and of over 20 per cent in comparison with 
August, 1939. An increase in the building 
division of construction and maintenance due 
to work on National Defence projects 
accounted for the gain in placements over 
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August of last year, although placements were 
also higher in services, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and mining. The increases in the four 
latter groups, however, were offset by a sub- 
stantial decline in logging and a_ smaller 
loss in farming. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 138; logging 
133; farming 1,728; construction and main- 
tenance 799 and services 713, of which 511 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,779 of men 
and 412 of women. 


BririsH CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during August were over 5 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and also in the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were about 5 per cent 
higher under both comparisons. When com- 
paring placements by industrial divisions with 
August of last year the most important gains 
were in services and manufacturing and the 
largest loss in construction and maintenance. 
There was, however, a more moderate decline 
in logging, while trade and transportation 
showed minor improvement and there was a 
small reduction in farm placements. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 454; logging 121; farming 158 ; con- 
struction and maintenance 1,601 and services 
1,182, of which 789 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,415 men and 427 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1940, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
38,161 placements in regular employment, 
13,806 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 694 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 530 proceeding to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 164 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-5 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

Offices in Quebec during August issued 146 
certificates for reduced transportation, all to 
points outside the province. From Hull the 
movement was entirely of bushworkers, 103 
going to Sudbury, 15 to Port Arthur and 7 to 
Pembroke. The Rouyn office was instru- 
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mental in the despatch of 21 carpenters to 
North Bay. Taking advantage of the reduced 
rate in Ontario during August 428 persons went 
to provincial employment The Port Arthur 
office transferred 139 bush workers, 63 building 
construction workers for National Defence 
projects, one sawmill labourer and one cook 
within its own zone. In addition, the Port 
Arthur zone received 35 bushmen from Ottawa 
and 9 bushmen from Sudbury. For points 
within their respective zones also, the Sudbury 
office transferred 83 bush workers and the Fort 
William office 80 bush workers and one house- 
keeper. From Toronto 13 construction work- 
ers went to Parry Sound and one hotel porter 
to Kingston. The Niagara Falls zone was the 
destination of one aircraft machinist travelling 
from North Bay and the Hamilton zone of 
one saw filer sent from Pembroke. In Mani- 
toba during August, 17 workers profited by 
the reduced transportation rate, one of whom 
travelled to a provincial situation and 16 out- 
side the province. The former, a farm hand, 
was conveyed from Winnipeg to a point within 
the same zone. The interprovincial move- 
ment was also from Winnipeg and included 5 
sawmill labourers, 3 restaurant workers, 4 mine 
cookees, 2 bricklayers, one boilermaker and one 
coppersmith bound for the Port Arthur zone. 
One transfer only was effected in Saskatche- 
wan during August, which was of a copper- 
smith transported from Regina to Port Arthur. 
Reduced rate certificates issued in Alberta 
during August numbered 81, of which 80 were 
provincial and one interprovincial. The latter 
was of a boilermaker conveyed from Calgary to 
Port Arthur. Provincially the Edmonton 
office despatched 17 bush workers, 15 mine 
workers, 5 fish company employees, 4 saw- 
mill workers, 4 carpenters, 2 hotel employees, 
one labourer and one construction cook to 
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various sections of the same zone. In addi- 
tion, from Edmonton 27 carpenters went to 
Calgary and one carpenter to Medicine Hat. 
Journeying from Calgary 2 farm hands and 
one cook were destined to employment at 
centres within the Calgary zone. Transfers 
at the reduced rate in British Columbia during 
August were entirely provincial and totalled 
21. Proceeding from Prince George 15 car- 
penters went to Prince Rupert, while from 
New Westminster 2 apple packers were des- 
patched to Penticton and from Vancouver 3 
miners and one cook were bound for employ- 
ment within the Vancouver zone. 


Of the 694 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate during 
August 181 were conveyed by the Canadian 
National Railways, 491 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 21 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and one by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


In order to facilitate the movement of 
harvest labour within the Prairie Provinces 
there was in addition to the 2-5 cent rate re- 
ferred to in the above, a special harvest rate 
afforded by the railway companies, becoming 
effective on August 1 this year and termina- 
ting October 15. Under this arrangement the 
railway companies granted a special rate of 
1-5 cents per mile to all applicants upon pre- 
sentation of a certificate supplied by the offices 
of the Employment Service in Manitoba and 
Alberta, the movement of labour being con- 
fined entirely to regions within their respec- 
tive provinces. Transferred under this plan 
during August were 154 harvest workers in 
Manitoba and 229 in Alberta, a total of 383, 
of whom 148 travelled over the Canadian 
National Railways and 235 over the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada during August, 1940 


The August report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
includes returns from 152 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 142 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
10 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of August while 52 munici- 
palities had failed to report at the close of 
September 10. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of August is $10,103,306. 
Revised values for the month of July include 
returns from 189 municipalities and aggregate 
$11,145,709. Reports were received from 50 


of the original 58 municipalities and show a 
value of $6,819,076 for the last month. The 
corresponding revised value for July includes 
56 returns and is $8,089,916, while the July, 
1939, value was $6,178,212. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the eight elapsed months 
of the current year is $68,550,380. The value 
for the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $49,291,987, while their corresponding value 
in 1939 was $39,807,093. 

During the month of August new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 72-5 per cent of 
the total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 40-0. 
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TABLE 1.—-VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1940 





Classification of Permits 
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CANADA 


$ 
10, 103,306 
7,326, 111 


1,499,152 


1,720,905 
1,458,085 
262,820 


545, 654 
126,805 
418,849 


Ontario 


$ 
5,019,986 
3,046, 502 
1,973,484 


2,031,368 
1,841,643 
189, 725 


217,550 
158, 100 
59, 450 


1,536, 277 
300,390 
1, 235, 887 
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176,377 


317,014 
4,969 
312,045 
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Prince 
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1,085 
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: Saskat- 
Manitoba Wadan 
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352,935 181,701 
289, 530 153, 235 
63,405 28,466 
287, 655 70, 866 
252,905 54,095 
34, 750 16,771 
500 85, 000 
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23,025 11,200 
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New 
Brunswick 


Alberta 
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313, 433 
165, 198 
148, 235 


85,0008) Sarre etter 








80, 655 
105, 605 


313, 650 
301, 600 
12,050 


155, 445 
71,575 
83,870 


British 
Columbia 


$ 
939, 507 
810, 156 
129,351 


674,777 


TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940, (1926—100) 


August 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 


Eight 
months 


Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


Eight 


months 


Average 
Index ofl 
Wholes ae 
Prices of 
Building 


Materials 


Eight 
months 


———— | — | | | ——— |] | SS | | 


Average 

Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of | Wholesale 

Permits issued Building Prices of 

Year Permits Building 
Materials 

Hight Hight Hight 
August months months months 
1940...... 10,103,306 | 68,550,380 (3) (3) 

O30 eee 6,178,212 | 39,807,093 36-4 88-1 
1938H 26 5,829,984 | 37,897,396 34-7 90-2 
ORY Same Be 4,262,966 | 37,849,203 34-7 95-4 
LOSBieae 3,673,455 | 27,026,141 24-7 84-6 
GSD y es. 4,311,968 | 33,348, 881 30-5 81-2 
1934.7... 3,764,425 | 17,433,272 16-0 82-8 
1OS3II2..22 1,910,809 | 14,407,111 13-2 77-0 


8,201,879 
14,029,564 
21,582,221 
17,448, 542 
29,478,378 
11,672,599 


32,576, 464 
78, 194,996 
115, 268,330 
168, 894,072 
145, 247,485 
126, 690, 292 
109,211, 942 


116-0 





3 Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1940, 
AND IN AUGUST, 1939 


*“*N_P.I.”"—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
**No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 








Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Cities 
Aucust, August, 
1940 1939 
$ § 
Prince Edward Island— 
ASHATIOTESCOMD 5s bocce eas Bes. 7,100 19,300 
Nova Scotia— 
Ba ItAK MAC Aci Ria. tate poe tks 162,042 117,075 

IN@ Ww G1ASPOW?.. cciclcic ssissiginis Mate ale 1,926 15,275 

PS VUAY Fe uiemen), & ase cr BeNlais rdud-s 26,390 21,575 
New Bruns wick— 

PRAenicconry.ny «) 2c ees 5,875 19, 850 
NN CEONMM cas siete ueae alent eh 362,122 5,995 
OBE TORN TSW mal kcal wel a | 22,868 19, 169 

Quebee— 
*Montreal (Maisonneuve)......... 883. 205 873,613 
POPU IER E MUM eh dics spore ee ein arene A 248, 855 841, 958 

Shawinigan Falls................ 16,075 44,475 
SS harhroOke) .sace ke. Greene's 72,300 125.000 
RALEGIS-IRLNAOFES 5 lt acoiiiccm vas : 28, 090 43,960 
PAV CACRITOUT GI bee be miss ett a we G 5, 560 16, 600 

OCntario— 

MSM ONAL EOS ilinlcin chee dese <i een eas No report 134, 166 
sBrantiord 1.01 ie Laas anes 19, 861 4,580 

Chathamrmese: dengue ei 22, 607 20,085 

More W lami... esse sealers ae 83,465 66, 498 

Galt Ei Be CTU, Uses 34, 535 10,441 

Guelph: steeds cored abn Oe 45,100 Lire 
PECAMELGON Me sea ee een ah meet 216,465 178,596 
Ricricaton ied Gali aL Tie et No report 58,465 
mLeh ener, inet. Gemeente, No report 79,044 
*London UNV Y (LOCUM Mea pens 60. 865 106,605 

Niagara Walls. eenutueen aces 13,445 14,165 

CO SKA e: Wa NY NALUe  M e H 99.445 13, 230 
ROMELAWHE Ree ne yc nmr eee 92,500 147,915 

OweniSoundts ee od Coe 14,932 13, 150 
> Peterboroushiis ssnee deena 54, 980 117,570 
BEOTE ATGDUTORL Sen) cena © 225, 960 72,264 
ASw Catharines. civic. nie des. 47,710 70, 985 
POb: FNOMER IH edie Avie aoa bl 18, 449 20,865 





Value of Permits 
Issued during 
Cities 


August, August, 
1940 1939 
3 $ 
Ontarlo—Cone. 
SAP DIA. yng eeN Rte ch )re cue eemen | No report 29,730 
SaulG Stes Marien... ..4.ccnencen No report 61,734 
*Stratlordis sees eee 34, 968 10, 635 
*LOrOnto wat eee cae « canoer: 1, 608.792 1,027,653 
Hast Vorkiaiuwp ce... . ose ene 85,954 145, 550 
Welland (sores aera sive neaeva te 26,202 44,605 
PWINGSORY 5 erates ss «10's ee dearer 397,001 110.548 
Riverside teresa. eee. cree 11,475 9,350 
Wood stock: (aviGuie.....a.a ieee 51,367 11,947 
AY OF IG IW eee fae fc. cic stern eee 70, 750 110,815 
Manitoba— 
* Bran donee. ce 2 peace: No report 3,925 
Str Boniiacemmaees . eee are 80,730 40,128 
*Winhipes Apron don | Cie eee 263, 550 314,750 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose JaWeren soc aca oe No report 6,125 
Ree ime sielie uc uie idl das ated east rns 116,411 61,150 
FSaskatoonapes ic aaauen staal 18, 495 16,625 
Alberta— 
*Cral gary.’ hve ee we yl a eae ae No report 57,898 
*Hdmontoni.+o.. cased eee 252,943 487,490 
Lethbridge kt sam. ance ae ee 18, 750 50, 870 
MedicinesHa tesco ostream 6,540 1,475 
British Columbia— 
Kamloops.) ee seen ae, seer 10, 935 10,425 
Nanaimo ian: tage ees eee 3,670 870 
*New Westminster................ 67,475 64,275 
Prince Ruperts cee caer NEP 4,080 
TIMANCOUNV ET snpeeia.) aor i eer ee ee 632,610 609, 280 
North Vancouver................ 12, 485 20,340 
*Victoria: cite Joe ee eres 155,546 61,699 
Total 58 Municipsalities........... 6,819,076 | 6,178,212 
Total 35 Municipalities...........] 6,224,278 | 5,332,156 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1940 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

September, 1940, was reported by the 
Superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy harvesting late crops. Heavy destruction 
to produce in general was reported from the 
Miramichi valley, owing to a storm which 
wrought havoc there, much grain and many 
root crops having been lost. Blueberries were 
abundant and all markets were well supplied 
with various types of vegetables, fruit and 
poultry. Fishing, also, had been hampered by 
storms and catches were light, lobster fisher- 
men in particular having suffered most, as 
many of their traps had been carried out to 
sea. In logging there was little change, some 
enquiries having been made for pulpwood 


cutters; storm damage had been reported by 
contractors in this industry too, for lumber 
had drifted great distances from landings and 
this necessitated the sending out of men to 
sack the shores. Mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated 5 and 6 days per week, while 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 5 
days. Manufacturing concerns were | fully 
emploved, steel plants being especially busy. 
At Saint John, 80 boys, who recently had com- 
pleted work in classes designed to train them 
in trades connected with war industries, had 
already been placed in employment, the 
majority with a large airplane manufacturing 
concern. The R.C.A.F. also had a number 
of boys training for ground trades of the air 
service. Little new construction was under 
way, although contracts had been let for 
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extensive work at Saint John, which was 
expected to start shortly. National Defence 
projects were progressing steadily. Little high- 
way work was reported. Transportation was 
very brisk and trade was good. In the Women’s 
Division the call for domestics greatly exceeded 
the supply. 

Fewer farm vacancies were listed in the 
Province of Quebec, as nearly all crops had 
been harvested, but lumbering was very active. 
At La Tuque over 2,000 woodsmen had been 
hired by various companies and it was im- 
possible to fill all orders. Chicoutimi and 
Hull, likewise, recorded improvement and at 
Matane numerous requests had been received 
for bushmen, but applicants were scarce. 
Nearly all shops and manufacturing plants 
were operating at full capacity and in some 
centres were running day and night shifts. 
Experienced labour was in great demand, 
particularly at Montreal and the number of 
employees in iron, cotton and wool industries 
at Sherbrooke was increasing. Great activity 
continued in building, owing to National 
Defence projects, as well as the construction 
of reservoirs, dams, power stations, etc., and 
few skilled tradesmen were idle. Transport- 
ation was active and trade was good. Numer- 
ous calls also were listed for female household 
help, many of which were not filled owing to 
dearth of suitable applicants. 

Although the demand for farm help in 
Ontario was not so great, there was still some 
harvesting and corn cutting to be done and 
fruit to be picked. A few men also had been 
requested for the winter season, but ex- 
perienced farm hands were scarce. Some boys 
had responded to the call for help and had 
assisted in the fields for short periods. Logging 
camps were increasing steadily and experienced 
men were easily placed. Where there was a 
lack of suitable applicants it was attributable, 
in part, to distance involved and the dislike 
of the 16-foot pulp. Mining was steady, with 
no shortage of employable men available. 
Nearly all manufacturing industries were 
working on full schedules. Canning factories 
were at their peak and wineries had started 
pressing. Firms handling war orders gave 
satisfactory reports of labour conditions and 
where special types of mechanics were re- 
quested and were not available locally these 
were secured from outside points. Sugar com- 
panies at Chatham were opening for sugar 
beet delivery on September 30 and would 
start operating a few days later. The crop 
was good and would last, approximately, until 
Christmas. Printing plants, auto factories, 
food concerns and nearly all textile mills were 
busy, but several box factories were slack. 
Some female candy workers also had found 
employment, replacing men who had enlisted, 
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or boys called up for military training, while 
other women sought work in munition factories, 
some of which are not yet open. Building 
continued active, for besides National Defence 
projects, which absorbed numerous skilled 
tradesmen, many alteration, extension and re- 
pair jobs were under way. Good weather had 
also made it possible for outside construction 
to proceed swiftly and considerable overtime 
was in evidence on airports. There were few 
calls for highway labour and contractors had 
all necessary help and were rapidly finishing 
roads under construction. Several railway 
maintenance gangs also had finished for the 
season, but many running crews had resumed 
work, although the fall rush might not be so 
heavy as in previous years. Trade was brisk. 
A heavy demand continued for domestic help 
of all classes, particularly those with experience 
and capable of taking charge, but many appli- 
cants preferred hotel, store, muntions or fac- 
tory employment, the latter being more readily 
available than formerly. A marked improve- 
ment was also noted in positions offered for 
office workers. 

Harvesting in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
was nearing the end, but in Alberta only 
about 60 per cent completed, as rains had 
delayed operations. At Lethbridge, the sugar 
beet harvest was well under way and estimates 
given stated that the 1940 sugar crop was ex- 
pected to reach 90,000,000 pounds. Labour 
was plentiful, both for field work and factories, 
about 3.000 men being employed in the former 
and 500 or 600 men in the latter group. In 
the vicinity of Winnipeg, however, the beet 
yield was light and reflected adverse conditions 
during the thinning and hoeing period. Logging 
was fair, with indications pointing to a busy 
season and sawmills were running steadily. 
Mining was quiet, but manufacturing indus- 
tries were working well. Building was very 
active, due to National Defence projects, such 
as hutments and airport construction; the 
completion of some projects, however, had been 
held back through lack of material. Increased 
activity was noted in the drilling of new 
wells and the shipment of crude oil had been 
heavy, a record yield in this product being 
expected in Alberta for 1940, as during the 
first eight months of this year 5,279.235 barrels 
of oil had been produced. Transportation was 
active and railways were still sending out 
extra gangs. Trade was fair, but collections 
were slow. City domestics were greatly in de- 
mand, with experienced applicants difficult tc 
obtain; country work was slacker. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia 
Apple picking, however, was general and pack- 
ing houses were working to capacity. The 
movement of labour in logging was norma. 
and sawmills, shook mills and box factories 
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were operating with full crews. Salmon fishing 
of all types, including trolling, had closed in 
some areas, while remaining open in others, 
but recent landings, particularly of halibut, 
had been lighter than usual. Mining was fair. 
Building construction was very active, Na- 
tional Defence projects providing the major 
portion of work in that line. All shipyards 
were busy and there was still a demand for 
experienced ships’ platers and coppersmiths 
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at Vancouver. Longshore work at all points 
also had been plentiful and, at Prince Rupert, 
extra men had been engaged to cope with the 
increased activity occasioned by the arrival 
of loads of halibut and salmon for tranship- 
ment by rail. Trade was fair. Enquiries for 
household domestics continued, but there 
existed the usual shortage of capable cooks- 
general. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


(At the tume of going to press, information 
concerning the employment situation in Great 
Britain had not been received. Consequently, 
and in order to maintain the continuity of the 
record, United Kingdom employment figures 
for two months will be given in this article in 
the next rssue of the Lasour GazErts.) 


United States 


Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, reported in a press release issued 
on September 25, that total non-agricultural 
employment in August, 1940, had topped all 
preceding August levels since 1929, with the 
single exception of August, 1987. The increase 
of over 430,000 workers in non-agricultural 
occupations from July to August brought the 
August, 1940, employment to nearly 36,000,000, 
an increase of 1,130,000 over a year ago, the 
report stated. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the employment situa- 
tion in the United States to be as follows: 

The gains in factory employment and pay 
rolls were widespread, 75 of the 90 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed reporting in- 
creased employment and 80 reporting larger 
pay rolls. Total factory employment rose 4 
per cent, indicating the return of 310,000 
workers to Jobs, more than double the usual 
seasonal gain. Weekly factory pay rolls were 
7-5 per cent or more than $13,600,000 greater 
than in the preceding month. The usual July- 
August increases are 1-8 per cent in employ- 
ment and 3-1 per cent in pay rolls. 

Employment expansion in National Defence 
Industries—As in the immediately preceding 
months, expansion in industries manufacturing 
materials for national defence continued to 
highlight the employment picture. New highs 
in employment were registered in shipbuilding, 
aircraft, engines, aluminum manufactures, 
machine tools, and explosives. Estimated em- 
ployment in these industries in August, 1940, 
and the gains over the month interval and in 


comparison with 1937, the most recent year of 
peak employment, were as follows: 


Estimated Gains in aggregate 

number employment between 

of wage July Average 

earners 1940 and 1937 and 

Industry August 1940 August 1940 August 1940 
Shipbuilding... . 98,000 5,500 35,700 
Aircraft... 80,400 4,700 56,400 
Engines. . 55,800 2,400 22,900: 
Aluminum manufac- 

factures,.. ..) . 28,600 900 4,900 
Machine tools.. 67,300 700 20,100 
Explosives.. 8,300 500 2,900 


Manufacturing and Factory Employment — 
Other manufacturing industries stimulated 
directly or indirectly by war orders and in 
which large employment gains were shown 
included: steel, 12,600; sawmills, 10,500; 
foundries, 9,900; men’s clothing, 8,400; elec- 
trical machinery, 7,100; and woollen and 
worsted goods, 6,600. Canning and ‘preserving 
firms showed a seasonal employment increase 
of 60,700 wage earners and women’s clothing 
factories, a seasonal gain of 33,500. Factories 
manufacturing automobiles and automobile 
parts expanded their forces by 21,800 workers, 
reflecting the production of new models. The 
meat packing industry reported a larger-than- 
seasonal lay-off of 5,600 workers and the baking 
industry, a reduction of 1,000 workers, 

In addition to the substantial gain in factory 
employment, more than 40,000 additional 
workers were employed on Federal and private 
construction projects in August. In the field 
of transportation and public utilities, about 
17,000 workers were added and in the group 
of mining industries a net gain of 8,000 workers 
was shown. Employment in the Federal, State, 
and local government service increased by 
50,000. In wholesale and retail trade combined, 
employment declined by about 4,000, reflecting 
the mid-summer recession in retail-trade 
activity. Wholesale trade firms reported a 
small seasonal gain. In the group of financial 
and service industries, a loss of approximately 
5,000 workers was shown between July and 
August. 
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Employment in Mines—The net gain of 
8,000 workers in the group of mining industries 
was due largely to the employment gain of 
2:0 per cent in bituminous coal mines, which 
also reported an increase in pay rolls of 10°8 
per cent, stepping up production in response to 
increased industrial demand. In anthracite 
coal mining, an employment decline of 1 per 
cent was accompanied by a pay-roll loss of 
9-3 per cent which reflected decreased produc- 
tion, due in part to the observance of a 
religious holiday during the first half of 
August. Metal mines reported employment 
and pay-roll gains of 0:7 per cent and 8-5 per 
cent which raised the levels of this industry to 
the highest point since November, 1937. 
Quarries increased their working forces by 1:4 
per cent while oil wells curtailed employment 
by 0-5 per cent. 

Public Utilities—In the public utilities, 
slight employment declines in telephone and 
telegraph and street railways and buses were 
offset by an employment gain of 0:7 per cent 
in electric light and power which was accom- 
panied by a pay-roll increase of 1-7 per cent. 

Employment on Public Works—The acceler- 
ated pace of the national defense program was 
reflected in employment figures on construction 
projects financed by regular Federal appro- 
priations. Large gains on the construction of 
naval vessels and public roads together with 
appreciable increases on many other types of 


projects brought the number of workers em- 
ployed up to 335,000 for the month ending 
August 15. Pay-roll disbursements amounted 
to $37,936,000. 


In the month ending August 15, only 60,000 
men were working on construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration. 
Pay rolls were $6,093,000. Employment on 
low-rent projects of the United States Housing 
Authority showed a gain of about 500 during 
the same period. Preliminary figures indicate 
that employment on State-financed road pro- 
jects increased 11,000 in August, bringing the 
number of workers up to 209,000. 

Increased non-agricultural employment was 
felt on work relief projects of the Work 
Projects Administration where the number of 
persons at work decreased 4,000 in August. 
Pay-roll disbursements to the 1,647,000 workers 
on these projects totalled $94,580,000, Employ- 
ment on Federal Agency projects under the 
Work Projects Administration fell from 108,000 
in July to 71,000 in August. 


The National Youth Administration fur- 
nished employment to an additional 52,000 per- 
sons on the out-of-school work program in 
August. 

Employment in camps of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps rose from 317,000 in July to 
325,000 in August. Pay rolls for the month 
were $14,381,000. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council contains 
certain conditions marked “A” which are 
applicable to contracts for building and con- 
struction work, and certain other conditions 
marked “B” which apply in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of various classes 
of Government supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazrrrs for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provisiom had been made in 
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the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the pro- 
vincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such highér rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates of 
wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the Minimum Wages Scales of the 
respective provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
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Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935”, which came into force on May 1, 1986. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 


The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
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time and as to the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what 
is the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours, on contracts for government sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these reeords to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 
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In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 


and empower the Minister of Labour to deal - 


with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions included fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provin- 
ces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to 
the Pacific Coast). These contracts are sub- 
ject also to a working week of not more than 
forty-eight hours, provision being made that 
any necessary and authorized overtime work 
shall be paid for at a rate of not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council referred to in the 
introduction to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
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are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear _here- 
under :— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repawr or Demolition 


NotTe.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment. of higher rates in any instance where 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Erection of administration building at the 
airport at Windsor, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Dinsmore-MclIntire Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 27, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $26,627.86. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 
Per hour 
Bricklayers... .. .. a $1.15 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mizing “and earanatiie 
mortar) . ha ate ats wWrotettd 0 55 
Carpenters avid joiners .. . 0 95 
Cement finishers .. .. M 0 65 
Cement and concrete mixer r onern ee 
Specials yas Set 0 80 
Gas or eléotic blend aaa 0 60 
Drivers .. . 0 55 
Driver, horse She vo ed 0 65 
Driver, team and wagon ..... 0 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. 1°15 
Wabourersueiin cea alo hs 0 55 
Lathers—metal .. .. .. ... 0 80 
Linoleum layers.. . 0 60 
Motor truck drivers .. . 5 0 55 
Motor truck driver and truck ; 1 55 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers . 0 65 
I ASUCTIOUS ela. vale tela vo; ss cs mi tate sale o elIMtAr Cone ST mtn 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers ee and tempering 
material) . lala abate tar dimers 0 55 
Plumbers ane 2 EES Ok Sak a Bette hate 1 00 
Roofers—felt and gravel; patent. Peamuces 
tion.. a RAG 0 55 
isles iaheot Faia | 0 85 
Rodmen—rein forced ne é tape aia eee 0 60 
SitceuemetalewOLKensus ts. Ge a ieee a ee 0 85 
Watchmen .. .. Fale es 0 40 
Waxers and pbkalars (inaeie 0 55 
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Development of aerodrome at Cap de la 
Madeleine, P.Q. Name of contractors, E. 
Massicotte & Fils, Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 31, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $58,108.25. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths . Ara $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Helper a eee 0 45 
TOPLVerS) frau 0 40 
Drivers, horse pnd baatie! 0 50 
Drivers, team and wagon .. 0 60 
Labourers .. .. 0 40 


Motor truck drivers Salts Lae Reagan 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and cntehs he bey 1, 14 
Road grader operators (horse drawn) . 04 
Road grader operators (including team). 0 6 
Road grader operators (gasoline) .. .. .. .. 0 4 
Tractor operators . SUAS corp ieee 0 4 
Watchmen . 03 


Construction 
aerodrome at 


iof water supply works at 
Jarvis, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Grant Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 10, 
1940. Amount of contract, $21,695. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. hore ae $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Sere 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0 70 
Compressor operators—gas or sie! 0 50 
Cement finishers .. .. .. aay 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Novator’ 
Steam . a 0 65 
Gasoline or cleric: 5h 0 50 
Per day 
SDinvengus sie’. ne Wales 14 00 
*Divers’ feos Reig eaborst ere 5 00 
Per hour 
Driversi sais. ae 0 40 
Driver, team eae wagon . 0 75 
Driver, horse and cart . 0 55 
Dralio runners’ o2 i 0 50 
Electricians (inside aaitemenye : : 0 70 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., ae De uiats 0 70 
Firemen, stationary . 0 45 
Labourers .. 0 40 
Machinists. ai. Aste" 8. 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers .. . 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ae 1 45 
Paimvers AMC NelaAZlens sca ysis 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. 0 75 
PO WRLERIN Clits cette te 0 50 
Pumpmen . : 0 50 
Riggers (erate ae teON 0 55 
Shovel ese at eare OL ass 1 00 
Shovel cranemens.2 ss a. nel catia aee 0 75 
Steam shovel oilers 0 50 
Steam shovel firemen .. .. . Rote 0 60 
Trenching machine operator ie ey Sa anee 1 00 
AVetchmmienth® wae in ent eee eee tt. 0 35 


* Full day’s pay to be allowed whether employed full 
or part time. 


Development of aerodrome at Scoudouc, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Dexter Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Fairville, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, September 3, 1940. Amount of contract, 


$242,652.25. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. < $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, Siioctiers, Ferenc Ss galas 0 40 
Blacksmiths .. .. 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ oo 0 40 


Concrete mixer operators: 
Gas or. elecian. 
Steam .. 
Drivers . : fe 
Driver, horse end. caeee é Bele suisietors 
MOriver.) Teaniwancrwag Omer ih best is alla eels cies 
Labourers .. .. Bais 
Motor truck riers. hes ae 
Motor truck driver and a 
Road grader operators: 


soccocceooe 
SP RPWHDOWD SE 
oo ooo OO oO 


Horse ‘draws. Js tie. dkesae ence 0 40 
Inichidingeteant:. To ek eel siete len olen rela 0 70 
(Gast ay soos - 0 45 
Road roller Gharktone (gas eS, Riedy 0 60 
Shovelsoperators: (@as)\iacnu 0 cou ne wei ies remere 0 90 
Steam shovel: 
INP INCEK SHAK feo ins sire os Wael Betis te tiie) ik 0 90 
<Sranemenk teas. . Cee tsa tite: -steebas Mele nels: os 0 70 
HineMeneerial istsemistonte.ch et cule sibeteis O55 
Onlersh ts) vale sc bine cicsenhatduete ube cutete ie tacectr es 0 50 
ADTACCOLMOPCLALOLS ws. Leb etl chs. 1 oleh, « suet ors 0 45 
Watchmen’ aii sw seie oe 0 30 


Development of an aerodrome at Oberon, 
Man. Name of contractors, Baragar Bros., 
Elm Creek, Man. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 38, 1940. Amount of contract, $31,315. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths .. . en ae $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ait 0 40 
Drivers) oa : OFS5 
Drivers, team ete wasen : 0 65 
itp baci ee 0 35 
Motor truck aeivers. oe Peet 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and trek 1 1 40 
Road grader operators: 

Horsevd fawne) Meira fo tadte gst ais dereteniele ciate 0 40 

Gave lhars Nuayesr awerayo ata OMA NP again cree MENON Lmtgg 0 70 

CLAUS CT ener sea 0 50 
Tractor Godaibee FO 0 45 
Watchmen... 0 30 


Development of aerodrome at Mountain 
View, Ont. Name of contractors, H. J. Mc- 
Farland Construction Co., Picton, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 5, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $175,157.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. . $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, Detorhees: and sueeadera 0 45 


Blacksmiths . Py 18.50 ahs an tee peek ome 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers eames Wy lereuhe's 0 45 
Concrete mixer FUE LE ic or claeh 0 50 
Concrete mixer operators—steam .. 0 65 
Drivers—team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drivers . . 0 40 
Labourers ... OES Sab 0 40 
Motor truck Givers Ao cas gee 0 45 
Motor truck and driver .. .. 1 45 
Road grader operators—gas. 0 50 
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Per hour 
Road roller operators—gas. and steam .. .. 0 65 
Shovel operators—oast 72S Sue. sc ee tuee 10 
Steam shovel: 


IN GINCClS Mae ke eS os cree ere 1 00 
Cranemen .. . 0 75 
PeMentece tee tosh eer en nay, DUM omDt 0 60 
Oilersteier adie Toh CO ees «Saree 0 50 
Tractor operators . 0 50 
Watchmen .. 0 35 


Additional development at the airport at 
Edmonton, Alta. Name of contractors, Crown 
Paving and Construction Co., Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta. Date of contract, September 9, 
1940. Amount of contract, $66,290. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. . $0 60 
Asphalt tampers, amioothers, spreaders ae ee: 0 50 
Driver ve 0 45 
Driver with team cane Saaebtik | 0 75 
Labourers .. .. ot ce 0 45 
Motor truck Nevers sherweeuits 0 50 
Motor truck driver and smuctaes Sas 0 50 
Road grader operators Soot eh. eae 0 60 
Tractor operators .. .. . Ai, 4S 0 673 
Watchmen .. 0 40 


Construction of cast iron pipe line for air- 
port at Moose Jaw, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Bird Construction Co., Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, September 10, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $9,887.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Black smart Wsiie-awei Ne wv vo ike $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. .. .. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. 0 75 
Cement finishers .. .. ... 0 60 
Concrete mixer Gorator=—gad or lees 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam 0 70 
Drivers: fy. TE SP Th 0 40 
Driver, horse ee ant, SEAMEN | ata 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .... . 0 75 
Labourers . Ame Me 0 40 
Motor truck dyer 3 : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and mele rc a 1. 45 
Pipelayers, caulkers and calclerers’, a sasvoumn tle 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. . 0 85 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Callen men 
assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Road grader operators: 
Gasoline wags ice cave aGrteh. ress cf 0 
Horse drawn.. Rtacte dy aletaks ou $9, ae) oleate 0 
Including team .. .. 0 80 
Road roller A PR Ps or Se neineos 0 
Shovel operators—gasoline .. .. .. 1 
Steam shovel: 


ONIN CES Wacom be 1 00 
Cranemen . 0 75 
(iT eImenig. Meee srk s ou sou eae. Oke eRe 0 65 
eres Rees aks ts ib) py dinar cine Sua suave cad 0 50 
ebractor /Operatonsme... ae cee cbse tie 0 60 
Wratchimiens sca edie he 6-0 oe eR 0 35 


Development of aerodrome at Portage la 
Prairie, Man. Name of contractors, Hewit- 
son Construction Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 


Date of contract, September 11, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $50,825. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. : $0 524 
Asphalt tampers, caeoihie esi Sureadors 0 40 
Blacksmiths . edt ti ctuye igs 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. Menniatsa eis eiMeicreg tered ic 0 40 
Concrete mixer operators, an or elec. 0 45 
Drivers—team and wagon.. 0 65 
ID RIVET cots eles caus 0 35 
Labourers . aiieleniets 0 35 
Motor truck driver .. . 0 40 
Motor truck driver and as 1 40 
Road grader operators—gas. .. ake arses 0 50 
Road roller operators—gas. or steam .. . 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas. .. ah ake Ah dg ARE Ma 1 00 
Tractorioperators: sect) oe ene ERT, | Case 0 45 
Steam shovel: 

Engineers .. 1 00 

Cranemen .. .. . s 0 75 

HW iremien eevee tis serene 0 60 

Oilers .. et 0 50 
Wabourers’ wekater veut. 0 35 
Watchmen... ... 0 30 


Development of aerodrome at North Battle- 
ford, Sask. Name of contractor, Mr. H. S. 
Stewart, Battleford, Sask. Date of contract, 
September 138, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$9,305. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Slaeksimilths ve aceheetd savers ah $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ Bai RSs ticcies nie 0 45 
MDrIVersi cs, c-a00 Cid ars? Ke 0 40 
Driver, team ig Manon Roars ono cay 0 75 
Labourers . se 0 40 
Motor truck see ; rae en ee ae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and renee ach nba ai eratiarens 1 45 
Road grader operators: 
Horse-drawn .. 0 45 
neha es earn! iy Ae evel br. ale cpile var ce urate 0 80 
Gasoline sy eo oie eden Pacire eects to dele oistireante a 0 55 
Tractor operators .. 0 60 - 
Watchmen . 0 35 
Additional development of L’Ancienne 


Lorette Airport (Quebec City), P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Belmont Construction Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 14, 1940. Amount of contract, $245,754.81. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, emabotbers ane epiendeys He 0 45 
Carpenters’ and: joiners «. «4.02.0 fs te. se 0 60 
Drivers! <:*.< sa 0 40 
Driver, horse had eae 0 55 
Driver, team and aoe a 0 65 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or aeied) Lwerers 0 65 
Firemen, stationary . 0 45 
Pabourers : wh Nee 0 40 
Motor truck deivess: : vey 8 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and ariel Pat 1 45 


Road grader operators: 
(Horsezdrawn)' +... shred eet bet Moe Men Menete 0 45 
0 


Ineluding team 2 e.. SASS Sea 07 
Gasoline .. .. .. vaO® 0 50 
Road roller operators (steanite or neta | 0 60 
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Per hour 
Steam shovel: 
IGINCEGS Meee esl ve Ceoe« sie estes (ose se 
COTANERIEM Ma eon. teed wee stlde 5 se eet wee b 
BU ROLINGD ae HMMee ANS ois sh dsl elite. cele se-onhateM vole. seis 
Oilersve seta. ore Wen i cietibe Astep s © iheleutemiie:s 
Shovel operators aaa Aion FAR ors i 
IDVACTOr, OPCTAvOTS...veet vel ke eee es eee es 
BVVERUCINIIIGNN eaten) eich colon wh P cvs og He'd. tee Vo wi Ye ot “sere 


coor,rococr- 
pe a I ie 
ooocoueo 


Development of an aerodrome at Port 
Albert, Ont. Name of contractors, Warren 
Bituminous Paving Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 20, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $196,737.20. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers .. .. os eetesake $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, eatoot hers: beoreadore vat 0 45 
IEHLAGICSTIMEIS cre Navel sete Wisies so ce lel.t sie Mieleipe sit arem a eters 0 60 
Blacksmiths  NelpeTS!\,.. “eet <c. seliisehie cute teers 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators Gao ate 0 50 
Concrete mixer operators (steam). wee. 0 65 
Drivers .. .. shapaecres teal ce neeiuen 0 40 
Drivers, ioe ane tare Pee Oe pa a fh nt ao 0 55 
Drivers team,and wagons: Weddle Ree tes 0 75 
Labourers .. .. so UM patee eo icles ebuerelmar ets oie ete 0 40 
Motor truck dover vie; SwratvereWelel Bis Resinelenia cles 0 45 
Motor orucks: and) rivers nc ie se ssiceu ec 1 45 
Road grader operators: 

orse=dra will selisay te tis <teeal eh elite ore 0 45 

bays) Ab tebbakegisyct=n a0 \ Aen uaemnccy ere Mth oe margiio his ap ortys 0 80 

Gasoline}. 05s alba eletels 0 50 
Road roller Senators Ceas, or Seteand a eas 0 65 
shavel ‘operators! (eas!) Ait fs To taet tes ee 1 00 


Steam shovel: 
HIN GINCCTS 1 fev Ne pik hn Rinlsele mates. ee 1 
Cranemen’ ox nls eee & 0 
UDCIMEN Se heya Meter leco revotilree rela et veal 0 
COMETS ACs Chae) Ke ioe) GN Lids Menay et Sen uant ts 0 
Tractor operators .. : 0 
WV LOOIMOR MEH cuisine oeiliecd teh mer mte nee Liste ore 0 


Erection of radio living quarters and garage 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I. Name of contrac- 
tors, Phillips and Matheson, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. Date of contract, September 17, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $9,515.50. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 
Per hour 

Bricklayers .. .. Ses ttn ae ites $0 75 
Bricklayers’ Nalwers Gnixing pee tempering 

mortar) . el alc Moe ae tiers Veet he ettes 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners NEL At GRR ond ate tir 0 55 
Cement finishers .. .. .. ales eicutoemveatae 0 50 
Cement and concrete poets (ee 0 45 


JORLVETS |. eas 
Drivers, horse ona Parton 
Driver, team and wagon .. 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .- . 
Ts bourens' 0 (aiek os iig< tale) Shs omen} cas 
Lathers, wood .. 
Tanoleum’ layers... << <.. . 
Motor truck drivers .. .. os 
Motor truck drivers and trucks, raqhsler tie ol °s 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .«. 
Plasterers .. .. ete 
Plasterers’ helpers: ‘nixing “and ‘tempering 
material) . - SCHEER: eye 0 4 
Plumbers aad eat tend Seat 0 


eo ee ef @©8 ¢8 08 © 
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Per hour 

Road grader operators: 

Horse-drawn@.. os so. ss. ssiesucmudacmie 0 40 

Includingateam 3... 1s "eee e) see bones 0 60 

CSRSOLMNCT Seated 66> aah Gl oc Ns eee ee caus 0 45 
Roofers: 

Sheet metal . : a Vik ee 0 60 

Shingles (wea, asbestos) « Bet ete Pee 0 55 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. .. 2. 22 ee oe oe 0 45 
Sheetametal* workers. .a caves sce uste setsi Pew ois 0 80 
Tractor operators . 0 45 
Watchmen .. .. ie 0 30 
Waxers and Welichers (Hockn 0 40 


Preliminary development of aerodrome at 
Mont Joli, P.Q. Name of contractors, Con- 
struction Nationale and Chemins Ltee, Que- 
bec, P.Q. Date of contract, September 18, 
1940. Amount of contract, $254,444.05. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. . $0 50 
AKemen oo. cites 0 40 
Asphalt tayo ‘ae ontiers awd leprentensi 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 60 
WDriv OFA, Gisnls chaos Bicwe ea wis eC ou ea ese eee 0 35 
Drill runner... .. .. aol ee 0 45 
Engineer, crane (steam, gas. or retee.y, 0 65 
Fireman—stationary . 0 40 
Labourers .. .. aera sferiectes 0 35 
Motor truck Neer ad truck Peey MRO bs 1535 
Motor truck driver . slay sine ibe 0 40 
Powdermen..... De ertee ceren 0 45 
Road grader Shermtontenks LTR» 8 Skene 0 45 


Steam shovel: 
TODS IRGOE se ees cM, ith, Me etic hy aaa 
Craneman ..... 
Fireman .. .. 
Oiler .. rune d hes 
Shovel operators—gas, E 
Tractor: operators: sire, 42a ke eee a 
Watehman ) 5 ooo) /.c0\. wl. tines Seale 


Development of an aerodrome at Mount 
Pleasant, P.E.I. Name of contractors, Muni- 
cipal Spraying and Contracting Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 20, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $95,183.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. . 5 $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, cmoothere, end apreadensdl 0 40 
Blacksmiths .. .. Soe bs bh stemee naa 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Sa, Wate aaphee 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer S paratorns 
STAI... s1ccrei «oy 5.5) mereeeceemeeteMmere rele acon Tete 0 60 
Gas. Or Clee... ey com seb clcucis. seme 0 45 
Drivers* si ieuain MS AR a cee te 0 35 
Driver, horse end pare oP eee 8a oA 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. ..... 0 60 
Labourers Bea ea eal eG SRawriemee 0 35 
Motor truck riven 4 z Bias See 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tracted Siar weteued ahaa 1 35 


Road grader operators: 
FIOESE= GUA WIN is sc cesiohecey Beis ues som sleimele 0 
Including team .. .. by ae 0 60 
Road roller operators (eas, or pica) <s 0 
Shovel operators (gas.) . . 0 
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Per hour 

Steam shovel: 
ineineers: ais... 0 90 
(Giana aed heath cca CORRE maiDmedCnt 0 70 
FUIRETCWR cL ct, cia tet rei clad ce «cee mare a sion ere 0 55 
OHS Siteespeerinks Wea tras, Be : 0.50 
AMAGtOLT ODCLALOIS to eieral eine ails 9) sac neue <ie 0 45 
VWAEUCLITMIGIN bic Lal co ieledneba treats) wisi is) sur era ovaie les 0 30 


Development of an aerodrome at St. Johns, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 23, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $114,067.20. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers .. .. -» $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, empothers ena antendend july 0 40 
Blacksmiths .. 2. LB elms ct See siarareih ey 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers Sal Sire Ra cakes Bs Bees tre 0 40 
‘Carpenters and joiners .. ... Wah es 0 55 
Concrete mixer operators hens: or Avent Ai 0 43 
Cenent and concrete mixer operators 

(stuam) . Be 0 60 
Priverser =. 35 Beatciicrwe Gees 0 35 
Iriver, horse and die . we we 0 50 
Drivers. team and wane Sr iher mate, tater ae Mase 0 60 
Labourers .. . ns 0 35 
Motor truck ahivare® ne 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truce 1 35 
Road grader operators (gas.) . he 0 45 
Road roller operators (gas. or Moayle 0 60 


‘Steam shovel: 
Engineers .. .. . 
CYSNEMIEN ae a8 sd ein vo,s 
Firemen .. . 
Oilérseeecs. es 
Shovel operators (seas 
“Tractor operators .. 
Watchmen .. 


ooocooco Se] 
wr oanon 6 
oumocoonoc & 


Erection of a radio range station at Pentic- 
ton, B.C. Name of contractors, Kenyon- 
Killick Ltd., Penticton, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 26, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $5678.10. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Carpenters: and joiners™ t S26. cee. tie set lo $0 75 
Cement finishers . . 0 60 
Cement and concrete operators Gay 0 50 
Drivers e003 teem ots Penne: 0 40 
Driver, horse eal atte ROSSA MRT, ah ge 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon Shes Me ec Rieke Mee 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. «2 «+ o- 0 75 
Labourers 2.25.) 3% BaD seacetes te ee ee 0 40 
Motor truck dive! a Mk TIAN: 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and duke Maras cot cats 1 45 
Ornamental iron’ workers .. 1.5 .. 2. so co ce 0 75 
Painters and glaziers .. ..... sy 0 65 
Road grader operators: 

PROUHGMEMWI Sacer e ct ee ae cn kote 0 45 

Ingluaingeteam salar sees. coy ccs sie celeste 0 80 

Gasoliemern.. sea teett ees A 0 50 
Roofers: 

Sheet metal .. .. tae Shes? 0 kee 0 65 

Shingles Grdod" asbestos) . 0 75 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. .. 2. 22 eeiee 0 50 
DSNECUSINCtaEWOLKET Sect scttse! aieliales ocr ie'en (si0 0 65 
TW atchini elim: «1s eisisitcleitets pis teluae. eehisie: we! sre 0 40 
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Erection of a combined tower and dwelling 
at Georgina Point, Active Pass, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Marwell Construction Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 26, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$5,878. A fait wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. . $0 80 
Ned OULelstee ie Male oiieel ic duiee. sets Aap 0 45 
Painters .. .. SMES, CREST REPRE? 0 65 
Plumbers and Melmnfitters i 0 90 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ selene (al x men 
assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. «+ «+ « 0 50 

Roofers—shingles (wood, aabeston} 5 

IWaATCHINIEN thes. .4)-tpraa co), sie lice tacit elke ents 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Ete. 


Nore.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


RoyvaL CanapIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Contractor 


. Dominion Textile Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

. S. Rubin, Limited, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 

. The Hamilton Uniform Cap 
Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

. Bates & Innes Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 

. The Freedman Company, 
Montreal, Que. 

. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

.. ee Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

. Acme Glove Works, Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

. J. E. Lortie Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 

. . Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Nature of Contract 


Brown drill .. .. .. . Ltd., 


Brown serge trousers.. .. 
Blue cloth caps.. .. 

Wool cardigan jackets .. 
Blue serge overalls .. .. 


Gymnasium shoes.. .. Ltd., 


Blue web waist belts.. 
MOCCASINS: a Tee aie flelay -e 
Blanket straps .. .. .. «- 


IBatOnsy see. stha «Vert. 


Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT - 


Metal dating stamps & type 
cancellers, etc. .. .. .. ..Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard- Andrews Co. Ltd., 

Ottawa, Ont. 

.. Barrymore Cloth Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, 
P.Q. 

.. Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
. .. Hugh Carson Co. Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Stamping machine parts, etc. Machine Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Northern Bolt, Screw & 
Wire Co., Ltd, Owen 
Sound, Ont. 

Vallance Broom Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

..D. K. McLaren, Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms 
Letter carriers’ uniforms .. 
Scales: .ct.etecr es 


Satchelsiy Aves icant eV 


Mail bag fittings .. .. .. .. 


Mail bag fittings .. .. .. .. 


Mail bag fittings .. . 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


[ NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeETTE from month to month. It is not always 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


St. JEROME, QueBec—A Certain Kwirrina 
Mit Company anp Le Synpicat Des Em- 
PLOYES DU TEXTILE DE Saint Jerome. (The 
Textile Employees Union of St. Jerome). 


Agreement to be ineffect from March 4, 1940, 
with wage adjustments retroactive to January 
1, 1940, to be in effect to December 31, 1940, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union, which is 
composed only of employees of the company, 
with one exception. Employees are free to join 
or not to join the union. 

Hours: 50 per week, except certain mainten- 
ance men at 55 hours, engineers, firemen and 
watchmen 72 hours, warehouse and shipping 49 
hours. 

Overtime: time and one fifth. 

Hourly wage rates for some classes: worsted 
mill—spinning 24 and 26 cents, doffers 19 cents; 
woolen mill—mixing machine 31 cents, feeders 
(carding) 25 cents, spinning 32 cents; dyehouse— 
dyeing operators 22 to 38 cents; fulling 30, 33 
and 48 cents; drying 25 to 30 cents; knitting 
and finishing—knitters 35 cents, sewing 22 to 32 
cents, examining 22 and 25 cents, steaming and 
pressing 35 and 386 cents; Wweavine—22 to 35 
cents, cloth finishing 25 to 40 cents. Night work 
is to be paid at 5 per cent over day rates. 

The number of apprentices not to exceed 10 
per cent of the total number of employees. The 
wage scale for apprentices is included, with a 
minimum of 13 cents per hour. 

Seniority is recognized. 

joint committee to discuss all questions 
submitted to it and if unable to reach a settle- 
ment, a joint arbitration board to be formed 
whose decision will be final. 


Montreat, Quesec.—Associatep CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
Inc. AND THE Montreat JoIntT Boarp, AMAL- 
GAMATED CLOTHING WorKkERS oF AMERICA 
(Men’s anD Boys Croruine Factory Worx- 
ERS). 

This agreement which was in effect from 
July 1, 1988 to July 1, 1940, was renewed 
from September 24, 1940 to July 1, 1941, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

Only members of the union to be employed, if 
available. 

Overtime, that is work done before or after 


regular working hours to be paid at time and 
one half 


The manufacturers to have the privilege of 
developing workers through the apprenticeship 
system on a basis to be determined by repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers and the union. 

In slack seasons, equal division of work to be 
observed as far as possible. 

All disputes and grievances which cannot be 
settled by the parties will be referred to the 
Impartial Chairman who is named in the 
agreement. 

In the amendment renewing this agreement 
from September 24, 1940, provision is made for 
the setting up of committees as may be necessary 
to study the problems of the industry. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF MEN’s anp Boys’ CLoTHING AND 
THE Monrrea, Jornt Boarp, AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WoRKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements with certain clothing manufactur- 
ers not members of the employers’ association 
were made on various dates between July 26 and 
August 6, 1940, all to be effective until July ly 
1941, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. The employers to deduct union dues and 
assessments from the employees’ wages and hand 
over to the union. 

Overtime, that is work done before or after 
regular working hours, to be paid at time and 
one half, 

Wage rates for time and piece work to be fixed 
by a representative of the union and the firms. 
The wage rates in effect at the time the agree- 
ment was made were not to be changed. 

In slack seasons, equal division of work to 
prevail, as far as possible. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between the 
parties will be referred to the Impartial Chair- 
man. 


BrocKvILtE, OntTario—A CERTAIN Har 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
Unirep Harrers, Cap AND MILLInERY WorkKERS, 
Lecau 74, 


The agreement which came into effect May 
16, 1938, was renewed with certain changes from 
May 1, 1939, and again with certain other 
changes from May 1, 1940 to April 30, 1941. 

Neither the Company nor the employees to 
discriminate against any employee on account of 
membership or non-membership in the union or 
union activities. From May 1, 1939, under the 
provisions of the amended agreement it is 
provided that those then members of the union 
or all who later joined the union were to remain 
union members during the term of the agree- 
ment, 

Hours for production workers: 45 per week, 
not more than 9 hours in any one day. 

Overtime: on 15 days during each half year, 
overtime not exceeding 2 hours in any one day 
may be worked at regular rates; all other over- 
time for production workers to be paid at time 
and one third. From May 1, 1939, under the 
amended agreement it was provided that all 
overtime for production workers, including work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and seven holidays to 
be paid at time and one third. Under the 1940 
amendment, work on the same seven holidays: 
is to be paid at time and one half. 

A schedule of piece rates forms part of the 
agreement. Any new rates are to be mutually 
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agreed on. Under the 1940 amendment, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent to be granted from May 
1 to October 31, 1940, and wage rates to be 
reveiwed one week before October 31, 1940, to 
determine any adjustments required owing to 
war conditions. 

Productive work is to be distributed as 
equally as possible among the workers. 

A joint committee is to be set up for the 
settlement of questions of wages, prices and any 
disputes. Any matter which cannot be settled 
by this committee will be referred to arbitra- 
tion. 

ToRONTO AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—ASSO- 
CIATED CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS AND OTHER 
MANUFACTURERS AND THE AMALGAMATED CLOTH- 
ING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1943, but either party may give 
notice 90 days before May 1 of any year request- 
ing a change in wages. 

The employers agree to operate preferential 
union shops, to apply to the union when re- 
quiring new workers. If no union members 
available others may be employed and the union 
will admit such new employees, if eligible. 

Hours: 44 per week, either 8 per day and 4 
on Saturdays, or 9 per day, 8 on Fridays and 
no work on Saturdays. At some time during 
the term of this agreement the employers agree 
to confer with other Canadian manufacturers on 
the question of reducing the hours to 40 per 
week. 

Overtime: time ‘and one half for all overtime 
and for work on federal legal holidays. 

Wages are on a piece work basis. It is 
agreed that workers have the right to ask for 
wage increases to compensate for any increases 
in the cost of living, and in view of any such 
advances the manufacturers’ assocation similarly 
may ask for decreases when cost of living is 
lower. 

The manufacturers to have the privilege of 
developing workers through the apprenticeship 
system to be determined by the manufacturers 
and the union. 

The employers and the union to co-operate in 
organizing an employment. office. 

During slack seasons, work to be divided as 
equally as possible. 

For the settlement of disputes which cannot 
be settled by the shop steward or the union 
with the employers, a joint arbitration board 
to be selected with two representatives of each 
party and the fifth (the chairman) to be 
selected by both parties, 

WINNIPEG, Manrtopa.—CerrtaIn Cap MANv- 
FACTURERS AND THE UniTep Hatrers, CAP AND 
MintiIneRY WorKEeRS INTERATIONAL UNION, 
Lacau 35. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 19, 
1939, to August 19, 1941, and renews the 
previous agreement which came into effect 
J uly:-2, +1937. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. If no members available, others employed 
are to join the union. The union undertook to 
organize the unorganized part of the industry. 
ve A to the agreement may use the union 
abel. 

Hours: from July 2, 1937 to December 31, 
1937, 44 per week; from January 1, 1938, 42 
per week. It was provided that in February, 
1940, negotiations were to take place, and if 
necessary arbitration over the question of a 40 
hour week, but in June, 1940, the hours were 
still 42 per week. 


Overtime only permitted when all unem- 
ployed members of the union have been em- 
ployed, and may never exceed 10 hours in any 
week, to be divided equally into the first four 
days of the week. The first four hours overtime 
in any week to be paid at regular rate and all 
other overtime at time and one quarter. 

In the 1937 agreement, an increase of $1 per 
week for all employees was provided for. In 
the 1939 agreement, the parties agreed to 
negotiate individual increases for employees 
according to merit. 

In slack season, the work in a shop to be 
divided as equally as possible. 

Disputes are to be settled by a joint arbitra- 
tion board. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products 
KENOGAMI, QuEBEC—PrIcE BROTHERS AND 
Company, LIMITED, AND THE QUEBEC 
Provincial CouNciL oF Paper Muy 


UNIONS, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF Paper 'Maxers (Locat No. 50) anp 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mitt Worxers (LOocAL 
No. 83). 


Agreement covering the manufacture of 
groundwood and sulphite pulp and newsprint 
paper to be in effect from May 15, 1940 to 
May 15, 1941, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

When hiring new employees, preference to be 
given to union members when available. Any 
others hired are to join one of the unions 
parties to the agreement. The company 
recognizes the unions as the sole agencies repre- 
senting the employees for collective bargaining. 

Hours: the normal operation of the mills to 
be six days per week, with 24 hours shutdown 
on Sunday; for day workers, regular hours 8 
per day, and only necessary work to be done on 
Sundays; tour workers to be organized into 
shifts, the length of which will depend on local 
conditions. 

Overtime: time and one half for all work 
between midnight Saturday and midnight 
Sunday or on the four holidays. Tour workers 
required to work longer than their regular tour 
hours to be paid straight time only for such 
time worked. In the general mill rules forming 
part of the agreement, time and one half is to 
be paid to all hourly paid day workers for all 
work over 8 hours in any one day. In a rider 
to the agreement, however, dated July 17, 1940, 
it is agreed that since due to war conditions 
making it difficult to secure qualified help in the 
mechanical and electrical trades, this time and 
one half payment for overtime on week days 
for day workers is suspended for the present, 
with further discussion to take place not later 
than November 1, 1940. 

In promotions and in lay-offs, the manage- 
ment will take into consideration, first, ability 
and second, length of service. If necessary to 
materially curtail operations of the plant, the 
management will also consider the cases of em- 
ployees with dependents, if capable and efficient, 
as against employees without dependents. 

A mutual interest board to be formed for 
the regular discussion of employee welfare, 
apprentice system, etc. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the mill 
officials and the adjutsment committee will be 
referred to arbitration. 
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The schedule of wages forming part of the 
agreement is to remain in effect unless changed 
by mutual consent at a meeting called on 30 
days’ notice by either party. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a few 
classes: wood rooms—knife grinders 47 cents, 
sawyers 47 to £5 cents, labourers, chippers, 
ete. 45 cents; groundwood—decker man 52 
cents, wet machine man 48 cents, screen man 45 
cents; grinder room—grinder men 52 cents, 
oilers 54 and 57 cents, repairmen 62 to 73 cents, 
labourers, etc. 45 cents; sulphite—acidmakers 
75 cents, cooks 96 cents, cooks’ helpers 49 to 
63 cents, blow pit men 55 cents, blow pit 
helpers 51 cents; paper mill beaters—beater 
engineers $1.08, beater tank men 62 cents, broke 
beater foreman 58 cents, broke beater helpers 
47 cents; paper machine room—machine tenders 
$1.32 and $1.62, back tenders $1.15 and $1.44; 
third hands 90 cents and $1.09, fourth hands 68 
and 74 cents, fifth hands 64 and 69 cents, sixth 
hands 55 cents, clothing man 75 cents, oilers 60 
cents, paper testers 57 cents, finishers 57 and 
59 cents, shippers 60 cents, coremakers 56 and 
65 cents, core room 45 to 54 cents; cardboard 
mill and wrapper mill—beater engineer 65 cents, 
beater man 55 cents, machine tender $1, back 
tenders 75 cents, third hands 60 cents, fourth 
hands 56 cents, finishers and shippers 54 cents; 
steam plant—firemen 62 cents, repair man 70 
cents, paper mill engineer 80 cents; electrical 
department—generator man 70 cents, motor men 
65 cents, generator and motorman helpers 54 
cents, repairman 50 to 74 cents, pumphouse 
operator 60 cents; yard and locomotive—loco- 
motive engineer 83 cents, locomotive fireman 
67 cents, brakemen 65 cents, conductor 79 cents, 
truck driver 57 cents, labourers 45 cents; repair 
crew—millwrights and carpenters 65 to 82 
cents, millwright helpers 55 cents, machinists 
and tinsmiths 50 to 95 cents, machinist helpers 
36 to 45 cents, pipers 50 to 82 cents, blacksmiths 
82 cents, blacksmith helpers 54 cents, pattern 
makers 72 and 82 cents, moulders 55 to 72 
cents, painters 55 to 66 cents, general labour 
47 and 50 cents; apprentices from 20 cents 
during first six months to 35 cents during 
fourth six months and thereafter according to 
occupation. 


RIVERBEND, QvuEBEC.—Prick BROTHERS AND 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE QUEBEC PRo- 
VINCIAL CounciL or Paper Mitit Unions, 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Makers (Locant No. 246) aAnp THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mitt Workers (Locau 
398). 


Agreement, covering the manufacture of 
groundwood and sulphite pulp and newsprint 
paper, to be in effect from May 15, 1940, to 
May 15, 1941, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


This agreement including a rider of July 17, 
1940, re overtime, is similar to the agreement 
between the company and the unions at Keno- 
gami, as summarized above, except for the wage 
scale in some classes. | 


Minimum hourly wage rates for a few classes: 
wood room—knife grinders 47 cents, sawyers 47 
to 55 cents, labourers, etc. 45 cents; ground- 
wood—grinderman 52 cents, decker man 49 
cents, screen man 52 cents; sulphite—digester 
cooks 96 cents, cooks’ helpers 52 and 63 cents, 


acid makers 75 cents, blow pit men 55 cents, 
blow pit helpers and labourers 45 cents; sul- 
phite wet machine operators 48 cents; paper 
mill—beater engineers 98 cents, beatermen 47 
cents, machine tenders $1.62, back tenders $1.44, 
third hands $1.09, fourth hands 74 cents, fifth 
hands 69 cents, sixth hands 55 cents, clothing 
man 66 cents, paper testers 57 cents, finishers 
59 cents, shippers 59 cents, core foreman 62 
cents, core room helpers 47 cents; mechanical— 
carpenters 52 to 64 cents, millwrights 49 to 83 
cents, repairmen 45 and 70 cents, machinists 
52 to 82 cents, pipefitters 56 to 73 cents, pipe- 
fitters’ helpers 47 and 50 cents, blacksmith 70 
cents, painters 58 cents, pump men 67 and 72 
cents, oilers 52 to 60 cents, labourers 45 cents; 
steam plant—fireman and electric boiler opera- 
tors 62 cents, cleaners 45 cents; electricians 62 
to 80 cents, pumphouse operators 52 cents; 
pulp testers 52 cents; yard labourers 45 cents. 


JONQUIERE, QuUEBEC.—PRICE BrorHERS AND 
CoMPANY, LIMITED AND THE QUEBEC PRo- 
VINCIAL Counci oF Paper Miu UNIons, 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (Locat 143) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitt Workers (loca 93). 


Agreement covering the manufacture of 
groundwood, boxboard and specialties, to be 
in effect from May 15, 1940, to May 15, 1941 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

This agreement, including the rider’ re 
suspension of extra pay for overtime on 
week days, is similar to the agreement sum- 
marized above between the Company and the 
unions at Kenogami, with the exception of 
the wage scale. 

Hourly wage rates for a few classes: wood 
room—knife grinder 49 cents, sawyer 49 cents, 
barkers 45 cents; groundwood—grindermen 
52 cents; machine room—machine tenders 98 
cents, back tenders 79 cents, third hands 70 
cents, reel tenders 63 cents, fourth hands 63 
cents, fifth hands 47 cents, oilers 57 cents; beater 
room—beater men 54 cents, cleaners 47 cents; 
bleach plant—operators 63 cents, helpers 50 
cents; pulp lapping and _ storing—wet press 
operators 48 cents, scalers 53 cents. pulp hand- 
lers 45 cents; finishing—finishers 51 to 57 cents, 
finishers’ assistants 48 cents; shippers 55 cents; 
mechanical—blacksmith 77 cents, patternmaker 
79 cents, machinists 76 and 79 cents, pipe- 
fitters 58 cents, millwrights 69 to 80 cents: 
electricians 80 cents, motormen 75 cents, steam 
plant firemen 58 to 71 cents; pulp testers 52 
cents; labourers 45 cents. 


Tree Rivers, Quepec.—St. LAWRENCE PaPErR 
Mitts Company Limirep AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF Putp, SuL- 
PHITE AND Paper Mitt Workers (Locaut No. 
136). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1937, page 813, with 
the exception of the wage schedule. 
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Wages per hour for certain classes of work: 
machine room—machine tenders $1 to $1.40, 
back tenders 90 cents to $1.23, third hands 
75 to 94 cents, fourth hands 64 cents, fifth hands 
60 cents, sixth hands 46 and 48 cents, clothing 
men 49 to 55 cents, rewinder men 60 cents, 
rewinder helpers 53 cents, oilers 55 cents, mill- 
wrights 79 cents, piper 71 cents, machine 
operators 79 and 84 cents, beater men 45 cents; 
sulphite mill—cooks 91 cents, cooks’ helper 58 
cents, blow pit men 48 cents, piper 71 cents; 
grinder room—grindermen 50 cents, millwrights 
69 cents, oilers 53 cents; screen room—mixer- 
men 63 cents; boiler house—engineers 74 cents, 
firemen 63 cents, metermen 58 cents; electricians 
74 and 79 cents, electricians’ helpers 46 to 60 
cents; yard—truck driver 48 cents, labourers 
45 cents; wood handling—chipper men 46 cents, 
millwright 69 cents, conveyor men 45 cents; 
wood pile—wood handlers 45 cents; sulphite 
testers 53 cents, laboratory helpers 52 cents; 
pipers 71 cents; millwrights 47 to 74 cents, pump 
men 55 and 60 cents; machinists 52 to 73 cents, 
blacksmith 75 cents; painters 48 and 53 cents; 
tinsmiths 65 cents; lapping—wet machine oper- 
ators 45 cents, truckers 45 cents. 





TEMISKAMING, THREE Rivers AND GATINEAU, 
QuUEBEC.—CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAperR Com- 
PANY, INTERNATIONAL Fisre Boarp LimMiItTep, 
Masonite Company OF CANADA LIMITED AND 
THE QueEBEec ProvinctaL CouNcIL oF PAPER 
Mitt Unions, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
Hoop oF Paper Maxkers (Locats No. 163 At 
Turee Rivers AND No. 251 at GATINEAU) AND 
Tue INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SutpHite AND Paper Miri Workers (LocaALs 
No. 163 at Turee Rivers, No. 233 at TEMIs- 
KAMING AND No. 142 at GATINEAU). 


This agreement is similar to the agreement 
previously in effect and summarized in_ the 
Lasour Gazette, November, 1938, page 1294, 
with this exception: 

When men are being employed, preference 
will be given to former employees, considering 
their record while in the company’s employ. 

The mill rules and wage scales have been 
received in the Department of Labour only for 
the Temiskaming mill and the Three Rivers mill. 

Temiskaming Mill 

Hours: 8 per day for both day workers and 
tour workers. 

Overtime for day workers: for inside day 
workers, time and one half for all work over 
8 hours in any one week day; for outside day 
workers, time and one half for all work in 
excess of 10 hours in any one week day. For all 
hourly paid employees, time and one half for 
all work between midnight Saturday and mid- 
night Sunday and for work on four specified 
holidays. 

Hourly wage rates for some classes at Tem- 
iskaming: filter plant—screen men 46 cents; 
‘boiler house—engine men 73 cents, firemen 63 
cents, repairman 68 cents, ashmen 45 cents; 
woodroom—runners 65 cents. grinder 50 cents, 
repairman 66 cents, oiler 48 cents, others 46 
cents: wood handling—crane operators 76 cents, 
locomotive engineers 65 cents, brakemen 56 cents, 
others 45 to 48 cents; acid plant—acid makers 
78 cents, refrigerator operators 65 cents, others 
46 to 51 cents; digesters—first cooks $1, second 
cooks 70 cents, helpers 54 and 56 cents, testers 
51 cents; preparing—stock runners 60 cents, pit 
‘men 50 cents, screen men 46 cents; bleaching— 
runners 62 and 77 cents, screenmen 46 cents, 


bleach mixer 59 cents; electrolytic—bleach 
makers 68 cents, repairman 63 cents; dry 
machines—machine tenders 83, 98 and $1; 


back tenders 62, 69 and 72 cents, pressmen 
and dry truckers 49 cents; shipping—head 
checkers 60 cents, truckers and sample cutters 
49 cents; yard—truckers 54 and 60 cents, 
labourers 45 cents; screenings—stock runners 
54 cents, loaders and cutters 46 cents; elec- 
tricians and armature winders 70 to 76 cents; 
repairmen 54 to 91 cents. 


Three Rivers mill 


Hours: 8 per day for both day workers and 
tour workers. 

Overtime for day workers is to be paid at 
time and one half with these exceptions: em- 
ployees engaged in wood handling, bark burning 
plant, wood room, slasher mill and chip opera- 
tion, employees engaged in boat loading and 
unloading operations including paper handling 
and warehouse, employees engaged in outdoor 
miscellaneous occupations including coal hand- 
ling, townsite work and truck drivers. For all 
these excepted occupations, time and one half is 
payable only after 10 hours work in any day. 
Time and one half for all work on Sundays and 
three specified holidays. 

Hourly wage rates for some classes: wood 
handling—wood handlers 45 and 46 cents, sawyers 
48 cents, crane operator 76 cents; chipper man 
45 cents; grinder man 54 cents; groundwood 
screenman 57 cents. deckerman 49 cents; acid 
maker 78 cents; digesters—cook 84 cents, cooks’ 
helpers 50 and 63 cents. blow pit man 50 cents; 
sulphite screenman 54 cents; sulphite pressman 
49 and 50 cents; beaterman 49 cents; paper 
machines—machines tenders $1.39 to $1.47, back 
tenders $1.23 to $1.29, third hand 95 to 99 cents, 
fourth hand 68 to 69 cents. fifth hand 62 to 63 
cents, oiler 57 cents, clothing man 72 to 99 cents; 
wrapper machines—machine tender 90 cents, 
second hand 71 cents, third hand 65 cents; 
finishing—roll finisher 47 and 50 cents, rewinder 
man 52 to 61 cents, labourers 45 and 46 cents; 
paper loaders 47 and 50 cents, truck operators 
49 and 52 cents: power plant (steam)—electric 
boiler operator 51 to 57 cents, firemen 51 cents; 
power plant (electric)—motor man 53 to 55 
cents, electric operators 76 and 79 cents; repair- 
man 54 and 79 cents. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements, amendments and 
corrections to agreements have recently been 
made obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article:— 

Bakers, Granby (amendment). 

Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province of 


Quebec. 
Furniture Industry, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). 


Building Trades, Quebec (correction). 

Longshoremen (ocean navigation), Mont- 
real, 

Retail Stores, Quebec. 

Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiere, Keno- 


gami, Arvida and St. Joseph d’Alma 
(amendment). 
Civic Employees (outside services), Quebec. 
(amendment). 
Garages and Service Stations, Quebec 


(amendment). 
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Barbers and Hairdressers, Three Rivers 
(amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe, 
Drummondville, Granby and Sorel (amend- 


ment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Order in Council and is sum- 
marized in a special article on page 1077. 


ONTARIO 


Carpenters, St. Catharines. 
Barbers, Paris. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Carpenters, Regina (amendment). 

Electrical Workers, Regina (amendment). 
Plumbers, Regina (amendment). 

Sheet Metal Workers, Regina (amendment). 
Garages and Service Stations, Moose Jaw. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Agreements Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerts, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreements Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of employ- 
ers or one or more employers may apply to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council through the 
provincial Minister of Labour to have those 
terms of such agreements which govern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship, classification 
of operations, determination of classes of em- 
ployers and employees and all such pro- 
visions as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may deem in conformity with the spirit of the 
Act made obligatory on all employers and 
employees in the trade, industry, commerce 
or occupation throughout the province or 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the required 
notice has been published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. A joint committee must be 


formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister may 
add to such committee representatives nomin- 
ated by employers and employees not parties 
to the agreement. The committee is to make 
its own by-laws and when these are approved 
by Order in Council and noted in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, the committee is constituted 
a corporation. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers 
within the scope of the agreement and such 
bylaws must be approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 1934, to 
July, 1987. Proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Wages Act were noted in the issues from July, 
1937, to April, 1938. Proceedings under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act are noted 
in the issues from May, 1938, to July, 1940. 
Proceedings under the Collective Agreements 
Act are noted in the issues beginning August 
1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include the 
extension of three new agreements, the correc- 
tion of two agreements and the amendment 
of seven agreements, all of which are noted 
below. Requests for the extension of new 
agreements were published in the Quebec 
Oficial Gazette as follows: an agreement. 
affecting the fur manufacturing industry 
(retail) at Quebec in the issue of September 
14; the street railway employees at Montreal 
in the issue of September 21; the pleating and 
embroidery workers at Montreal in the issue 
of September 28. Requests for the amendment 
of certain agreements were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette as follows: building 
trades, St. Hyacinthe in the issues of Septem-: 
ber 7 and September 14; building trades, Joli- 
ette in the issue of September 14, the paper 
box (uncorrugated paper) industry, Province 
of Quebec, in the issue of September 21. In 
addition, Orders in Council were published in: 
the Quebec Official Gazette during July approv— 
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ing or amending the constitution and bylaws 
of eleven joint committees, and others approv- 
ing the levying af assessments by thirteen 
joint committees as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Gransy—An Order in Council 
approved September 11 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 21, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazerrs, October, 1938, page 1170). 

The second employee (helper) on a delivery 
is to be paid $6 per week during first year, 
$8 during second year and $10 during third 
year. 

Employers must pay their employees for reli- 
gious holidays and four other holidays. 


Manufacturing: Textiles, Clothing, ete. 


Dress Manvuracturina INnpustry, PRovINCE 
oF QunBEC.—An Order in Council approved Sep- 
tember 24 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 28, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between the Montreal 
Dress Manufacturers’ Guild and the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, Local 
No. 205 (dress cutters) and No. 262 (dress- 
makers). 


This Order in Council covers the manufac- 
ture of dresses, blouses, separate skirts, play 
clothes, aprons, dressing gowns (except of 
flannel, etc.), uniforms, etc. but does not include 
knitted garments, ski suits, windbreakers, nor 
small children’s clothing. The Order in Council 
is to be in effect from September 28, 1940 to 
April 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
whole Province of Quebec, Zone I being the 
Island of Montreal and within 20 miles of it 
and Zone II the rest of the Province. 

Hours: 48 per week divided into 5% working 
days. However, in shops where the 44 hour 
week is in effect by agreement these hours may 
not be increased. 

Overtime: in shops where the 44 hour week 
is in force the first four hours overtime to be 
paid at regular rates. All other overtime to be 
paid at time and one half. Not more than two 
hours overtime in any one day nor eight hours 
in any one week may be worked. 

No work on six specified holidays. 

Minimum wagés for a 48 hour week in Zone 
I: skilled cutters (grade 1) $34; skilled cutters 
(grade 2) $24.50; spreaders $12.50; operators 
$14.50; drapers $14; sample makers $14.50; 
finishers $12.75; examiners $12.50; folders $11; 
pressers’ assistants $11; general hands $11; 
pressers (male) $22.65; pressers (female) $14. 
No piece work prices may be fixed which do not 
yield pay equal to the above minimum rates. 
A seale of minimum weekly rates higher than 
the above rates is included in the agreement. 
This higher wage scale would come into effect 
on condition that similar minimum rates and 
hours be established by law for the same 
industry for the Province of Ontario. 

Minimum wage rates for a 48 hour week in 
Zone II are 10 per cent less than in Zone I. 

Employers paying higher rates than the above 
may not reduce them. <A joint committee may 
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issue permits to employees whose production is 
deficient to work for less than these minimum 
rates. 

Apprentices: shops employing seven or more 
cutters may employ one apprentice, to be paid 
from $7 per week during first six months to 
$20 during sixth six months. In all other crafts 
the number ot apprentices in any shop shall 
not exceed fifteen per cent of the employees. 
Such apprentices to be paid from $7 per week 
during first six months to $11 during fourth 
six months. 

No work shall be given to employees to be 
manufactured or worked upon at home. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FurNiIturE Inpustry, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—An Order in Council approved September 
6 and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 14, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (LaBour GAZETTE, 
December, 1937, page 1386, February, 1938, 
page 214, October, 1938, page 1170, January, 
1940, page 69 and February, page 172). The 
period of the agreement is extended from 
September 1, 1940 to October 31, 1940. 


Construction: Buildings and Construction 


BumwiInce TrapbEes, QurEBEc.—A correction of 
the Order in Council which was summarized 
in the Lasour GazetTn, June, 1940, page 608 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 7, adding the municipality of 
Charlesbourg to Zone I. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LoNGSHOREMEN (OcrAN NavicaTion), Mont- 
REAL.—An Order in Council, approved Septem- 
ber 11, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 14, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain steam- 
ship companies and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 375. 


The Order in Council, which covers work for 
all ocean steamships coming into the harbour of 
Montreal, is to be in effect from September 11, 
1940, to December 31, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazettE, December, 1938, page 1423, with cer- 
tain exceptions: 

Hours: both parties to endeavour to ensure 
that the average number of hours per week 
of the workers shall not exceed 48 hours. 

Wages: the basic hourly wage rates of 77 
cents per hour for day work, 87 cents for 
evening work and 97 cents for night work (with 
higher rates for special cargoes) are unchanged, 
but there is now added a war bonus of 8 cents 
per hour. 

The longshoremen to have the right to appoint 
a representative on the wharves who shall also 
assist in the settling of disputes. 
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Trade 


Reta Stores, QuEBEc——On Order in Coun- 
cil, approved September 5, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, September 7, with 
correction in the issue of September 14, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
L’Association patronale du Commerce de 
Québec, inc. (The Employers Commercial 
Association of Quebec, Inc.) and Le Syndicat 
national catholique des Employés du Com- 
merce, gros et détail, du district de Québec, 
inc. (The National Catholic Union of Whole- 
sale and Retail Trade Employees of the district 
of Quebec, Inc.). 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 7, 1940, to August 31, 1941, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, January, 1939, page 96, March, page 
336, July, page 729, October, page 1067, Janu- 
ary, 1940, page 69, April, page 391 and August, 
page 867 with these exceptions: 

The jurisdiction covers all establishments 
engaged in retail trade or in wholesale and 
retail trade except the sale of food products, 
fuel, tobacco and articles for smokers, florist, 
optometrist and pharmaceutical products or 
any other trade governed by another Order in 
Council. It now includes also the office staff 
of the establishments covered. 


Weekly wage rates for male clerks are now 
$1 higher for all but 15 per cent of such clerks, 
the minimum rate for 60 per cent of the clerks 
being now $21, 25 per cent at $16 and the 
remaining 15 per cent $8. The minimum weekly 
rates for the office staff are: accountant $25, 
assistant accountant (male) $18, assistant 
accountant (female) $12, outside collector $20. 
The wage rate for senior employees in general 
work is also raised $1, to $16 per week. 


CLERKS AND AccouNTANTS, JONQUIERE, KENO- 
GAMI, ARVIDA AND St. JosepH D’ALMAa—An 
Order in Council approved September 11, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Sep- 
tember 21, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these workers (LaBsour Gazerrs, 
July, 1939, page 730, and January, 1940, page 
69). 


In the original agreement it was provided 
that female employees be governed by a Fair 
Wage Board Ordinance. This amendment now 
provides for conditions for female employees 
as follows: 

Hours for female employees are 51 per week 
in commercial establishments and 44 for office 
employees. For telephone operators 42 hours 
per week for day work and 60 hours for night 
work. 

Overtime for female employees in commercial 
establishments, 25 cents per hour. 

Weekly wages for female employees: in com- 
mercial establishments, $7 during first year to 
$11 during fourth year and after; office em- 
ployees may be paid 13 cents per hour or $6 
per week during first year and 20 cents per 
hour thereafter. For female telephone em- 
ployees, 40 per cent of the operators to be paid 
$11, 35 per cent $9 and remaining 25 per cent 
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$7; apprentice operators 13 cents per hour. 
Employees of the Saguenay-Quebec Telephone 
Company, however, remain under the conditions 
of the Fair Wage Ordinance until December 8, 
1940. 

GARAGE AND 


QuUEBEC.—See 
Repair. 


EMPLOYEES, 
Custom and 


Service STATION 
under Service: 


Service: Public Administration 


Civic EMPLOYEES (OuTSIDE Services), QUE- 
Bec.—An Order in Council approved Septem- 
ber 11 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 21, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (LABouR 
GazeTTE, August, 1940, page 868). 

Overtime: time and one-half for work after 
regular working day until midnight and double 
time after midnight. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND Service Stations, QuEBEC.— 
An Order in Council approved September 11 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 21, amends the previous Orders in 
Council (Lasour GazeTrr, June, 1938, page 
696, December, page 1174, February, 1939, 
page 218, April, page 485, May, page 529, 
June, page 630, and July, 1940, page 734) by 
removing the counties of Beauce and Mont- 
magny from the territorial jurisdiction. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HartrpREessers, THREE Rivers.— 
An Order in Council approved September 6 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 14, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (Lasour GazeErrs, 
October, 1937, page 1158, February, 1938, page 
215, July, page 800, September, page 1045 and 
January, 1940, page 69) by changing zones as 
follows: zone I, the cities or towns of Three 
Rivers, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Shawinigan Falls, 
Grand Mére and within two miles of them; 
Zone II, the towns of Louiseville and La Tuque 
and within two miles of them. 


BaRBERS AND HatrpressErs, St. Hyacintue, 
DRUMMONDVILLE, GRANBY AND Soret—An 
Order in Council, approved September 6 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 14, amends the previous Orders in 
Council (Lasour Gazette, October, 1938, page 
1174, November, page 1300, January, 1940, 
page 70, February, page 173, and July, page 
734). 

The wage rates for Granby and within two 
miles of it are fixed at $15 per week plus 50 
per cent of the gross receipts in excess of $22. 
A scale of prices to be charged at Granby is 
also included. 
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Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved or amended by Orders in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 14, 21 and 28: 


Fur industry (retail), Montreal. 

Building trades, Sherbrooke (amendment). 
Fur industry (wholesale), Montreal. 
Lithographing industry, Province of Quebec. 
Printing trades, Montreal. 

Retail stores, Quebec. 

Longshoremen (ocean), Montreal. 
Checkers and coopers, Montreal. 

Building trades, Joliette (amendment). 
Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 

Dairy industry, Quebec. 
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Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 14, 21 and 28, that 
authorization was given by Orders in Council 
for the joint committees to levy assessments 
on employers and employees, parties to the 
following agreements: 

Barbers and hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe. 

Barbers and hairdressers, Three Rivers. 

Hairdressers, Montreal. 

Fur industry (retail), Montreal. 

Building trades, Sherbrooke (amendment). 

‘Fur industry (wholesale), Montreal. 

Furniture industry, Province of Quebec. 

Retail stores, Quebec. 

Lithographing industry, Province of Quebec. 

Printing trades, Montreal. 

Building trades, Sorel. 

Glove manufacturing industry (work gloves), 
Province of Quebec. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 


Council in Ontario 


N five provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and New Bruns- 
wick—legislation provides that, following a 
petition from representatives of employers or 
employees in any industry, the provincial 
Minister charged with the administration of 
the Act may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference of 
representatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investi- 
gating and considering the conditions of labour 
in the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. 
A schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zone designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in 
Ontario under the Industry and Labour Board, 


and Saskatchewan 


assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions; in Nova Scotia under the Minister of 
Labour; in Saskatchewan under the Com- 
missioner of Labour and Public Welfare; in 
New Brunswick under the Minister of Health 
and Labour. Reviews of these Acts and 
amendments have been published in the 
Lasour Gazerre, as follows: Ontario, in the 
issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, May, 1938, 
page 501, and June, 1939, page 574; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, June, 1938, page 633, and 
June, 1939, page 567; Nova Scotia, in June, 
1936, page 604, and July, 1939, page 671; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, May, 1938, page 507, and June, 1989, 
page 581; New Brunswick, in the issue of 
October, 1939, page 996. Similar legislation 
is in effect in Part II of the Fair Wages Act 
of Manitoba for certain industries (LABouUR 
Gazertr, May, 1938, page 499, and June, 1939, 
page 570). Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Carpenters, St. CaTHarINnes——An Order in 
Council, dated September 18, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, September 28, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing the 
carpentry industry in the city of St. Catharines 


and the towns of Thorold, Merritton, Port 
Dalhousie and Port Weller and adjacent 
district. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
October 8, 1940 “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 
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Overtime: time and one-half unless the 
Advisory Committee has issued a special permit 
to the employer authorizing such work at a 
lesser rate; work on Sundays and three specified 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 80 cents 
per hour. The Advisory Committee may fix a 
special minimum rate of wages lower than the 
regular minimum for any handicapped employee. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barpers, Paris.—An Order in Council, dated 
September 4, and published in The Ontario 


Gazette, September 14, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the barbering 
industry in the town of Paris, from Septem- 
ber 24, 1940, “during pleasure.” 


Hours are those permitted by municipal by- 
law, with no work on Wednesday after noon 
nor on holidays. 

Minimum wage rates for full time work are 
$20 per week, or $15 per week plus 50 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $20. Minimum rates 
are set for part time work and a scale of mini- 
mum prices which must be charged customers 
is also included. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, RecInA—An Order in Council, 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, Sep- 
tember 16, exempts the construction of hut- 
ments, administrative and training buildings 
(militia training centre) at Regina from the 
provisions of this schedule which was sum- 
marized in the LaBour GazertTs, October, 1939, 
page, 1069, November, page 1185 and Decem- 
ber, page 1282. 


ELectricAL Workers, Recina—An Order in 
Council, published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette, September 16, exempts the construc- 
tion of hutments, administrative and training 
buildings (militia training centre) at Regina 
from the provisions of this schedule which was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazertn, October, 
1938, page 13804. 


Puumpsers, Recrna—An Order in Council, 
approved August 14, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, September 16, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lazour Gazerre, July, 1940, page 736, and 
July, 1939, page 733) which is in effect from 
June 25, 1940, “during pleasure.” 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers: 
Ninety cents per hour until July 31, 1940 
(as in original schedule), 95 cents from August 
me October 31, and $1 from November 1, 

Another Order in Council, published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, September 16, exempts 
the construction of hutments, administrative and 
training buildings (militia training centre) at 
Regina from the provisions of this schedule. 


Miss Frieda S, Miller, Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York State, approved on 
October 11 the unanimous report of the Hotel 
Minimum Wage Board, and promulgated 
Directory Minimum Wage Order No. 6 govern- 
ing women and minors in the hotel industry 
in the State to become effective November 25, 
1940. A large number of the 30,000 women 
and minors working in hotels throughout the 


Sueet Merat Workers, Recina—An Order 
in Council, published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette, September 16, exempts the construc- 
tion of hutments, administrative and training 
buildings (militia training centre) at Regina 
from the provisions of this schedule, which 
was summarized in the Lasour GazxTts, Sep- 
tember, 1938, page 1408. 


Trade 


GARAGES AND Service Stations, Moose Jaw.— 
See under “Service: Custom and Repair.” 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND SERVICE Stations, Mooss Jaw. — 
An order in Council, approved August 26, 
and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
September 16, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule governing the garage and _ service 
station industry in the city of Moose Jaw and 
within five miles of it. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
September 5, 1940, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day to be completed within 14 
a hours, 6 days per week, a 48-hour 
week. 


Overtime for all employees: 
our. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for full time 
experienced employees $15; for inexperienced em- 
ployees from $8.50 during first six months to 
$12.50 during third six months; for all part 
time employees, 40 cents per hour. 

A scale of minimum charges which an em- 
ployer or employee must contract for or accept 
is included. 


40 cents per 


State will have their wages raised when the 
Order goes into effect. Waitresses will get a 
minimum cash wage of 26 cents an hour, 
chambermaids and bathmaids, 33 cents, and all 
other women and minors in all-year hotels who 
do not receive meals and lodging, 36 cents. If 
the worker gets one meal a day, the rate is 
three cents less an hour and six cents less if 
two or more meals are provided. 
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NEW COST OF LIVING INDEX FOR CANADA 
Based on Survey of Family Expenditures, 1938 


The construction of a cost of living index 
number based on a survey of average familv 
expenditure in the households of wage-earners 
and low salaried workers in cities in Canada 
made in 19388 and 1989 has now been com- 
pleted, and figures are available by months 
from 1935 to September, 1940. The survey 
covered 1,439 families in Charlottetown, Saint 
John, Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Ed- 
monton and Vancouver. (LAecour GAZETTE, 
April, 1939, p. 366.) The index was constructed 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in con- 
sultation with the Department of Labour and 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The 
index number of changes in the cost of living, 
based on prices in 1913 as 100, published in 
the Lasour GazeTre annually from 1921 to 
1926 and monthly from 1927 to date, will be 
discontinued. 

The latter index based to some extent 
on the weekly cost of a list of staple foods, 
fuel, etc., entering into a family budget for 
which figures have been published since 1911, 
was constructed to represent approximately 
the changes in all items including clothing 
and sundries, as well as food, fuel and light, and 
rent, pending a cost of living survey from the 
results of which a complete system of weight- 
ing could be made. This index was designed 
to show changes in the cost of living for work- 
ingmen in cities and the method of computa- 
tion made it possible to readily calculate 
indexes for any given locality at any time for 
special purposes. The index number of retail 
prices, rents and costs of services, based on 
prices in 1926 as 100, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics since 1928, was to measure 
the general movement of retail prices and cost 
of living in the Dominion as a whole and for 
comparison with other general index numbers 
such as the index for wholesale prices. 

The new index number is constructed by 
calculating the cost in ‘terms of the prices at 
the beginning of each month of a list of com- 
modities and services using quantities for each 


item proportionate to the average annual con- 
sumption per family ascertained in the cost of 
living survey. For each group of commodities 
the list includes a number of representative 
staple articles in common use for which reliable 
and comparative prices can be obtained every 
month in the year. Goods which are not avail- 
able every month cannot be included in a 
calculation designed to show monthly 
changes, and some lines of seasonal goods, 
especially in fruits and vegetables, are there- 
fore necessarily excluded. The lists used must, 
therefore, in as far as is possible, include 
articles which show at least the general trend 
of the prices of the goods not included. It is 
comparatively easy to construct a budget of 
family expenditure representing all varieties 
of goods available at any particular date or 
season in the year and to compare the cost 
with that on the same date in a previous year 
but such an extensive budget, including seasonal 
goods, cannot be made comparable from 
month to month or even at quarterly or half- 
yearly intervals. 


Construction of Index 


The following paragraphs from a circular 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
entitled “ An Official Cost of Living Index for 
Canada,” describe briefly the base of the survey 
and the construction of the new index:— 


“The new index will reflect changes in the 
cost of a fixed budget covering retail prices of 
commodities, services, and shelter costs based 
upon the expenditure experience of 1,439 urban 
wage-earner families in the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1988. The record completed by 
these families was especially designed to pro- 
vide budget data necessary for the accurate 
compilation of a cost of hving index. It must 
be kept in mind that the new index reflects 
changes in the cost of a fixed level of living. 
No account can be taken in this measurement 
of shifting planes of living due to changes in 
economic circumstances, e.g., variations in in- 
come or direct taxation or to changing ages 


TABLE I—URBAN WAGE-EARNER FAMILY ANNUAL LIVING EXPENDITURES 
Year ending September 30, 1938 





Expenditure | Percentage 
Budget Group Averages Distribution 
EN nN TPP er ee cP ee eid octane ne oleae aS ce chara feats sedis less ocak boss 443-0 31-3 
ES AAI de | RE eee Re PORN Rae, co eC ot de a A a 269-5 19-1 
BT Be eae farina 5M hceida tari Myeenaa th Bios ae ate Cont eee ema e wek acodoneerenen Tos 90-5 6-4 
Be ee ee RS carts tien GS vac He ea sipsecic ae ca' sc stiatiend cst Somme Re dienes doe caica als 165-8 11:7 
Orne uitniighingsse ye SAT). SEED. 3. ELEM ss lac ote ees EA, Oe 125-7 8-9 
PAI r LONOOle Werte. ote ere De Bo, ee MR a RT sk OS 319-4 22-6 
jC i ita oo. MN fat aA plane ATR ube alae hadi Ga on dee bl ly 60-8 4.3 
Heraoual Carateas: : Seni cee! ities wate PO CY toh Mor lst 23-9 1-7 
PPEBTNODOULALIONINS, : aca eRe WR ae cg gay oe Sa hy ys laa ise Ringette es ay bud an hablivts 4d alec eased 79°3 5-6 
CE CM 4. ROR a bea, | Ais s daa aa hE Ry ap PRO bh def il al eh a a 82-1 5-8 
glocinanraneayr rr, i): < Richey RU ATO ic che es tC ie eas oo De OT ke QUE EL es bk 73°3 5-2 
CRO Cech Sa bac i de ed APE Athy I rae leh Ge all Ada ae A 1,413-8* 100-0 


* Directly represented in the index. 


Other miscellaneous outlay brought total family living expenditure to $1,453-8. 
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and numbers of persons in the family. The 
complete list of goods and services upon which 
the index is based will be published later. 
Meanwhile, a brief description of the family 
it represents may help those using the index to 
visualize the level of living and type of family 
to which it applies. 

“The type of family was determined before 
expenditure records were collected in order to 
make certain that they were obtained from 
families which would. be typical of Canada’s 
urban wage-earner population. It was defined 
after careful study of 1931 urban census 
records with reference to family size, numbers 
of children, conjugal condition of family heads, 
earnings, tenure, and racial origin. 

“On the basis of this investigation of census 
returns, it was decided to collect living ex- 
penditure records only from families satisfy- 
ing the following conditions: 

“1, All families to have husband and wife 
living in the home as joint heads with from 
one to five children. 

“92. All families to have been completely 
self-supporting during the survey year, with 
family earnings ranging from $450 to $2,500 
during that period. 

“3. All families to be living in self-contained 
dwelling units, not sharing either kitchen or 
bathroom facilities with other families. 

“The 1,439 families for which records were 
collected averaged 4-6 persons, and the major- 
ity had two or three children. Family earn- 
ings in many cases were supplemented by 
other small sources of income, and total family 
incomes between $1,200 and $1,600 were the 
most common. There were approximately two 
tenant families to every home-owning family, 
and about one family in three operated a 
motor car. The general distribution of living 
expenditures for these families, which repre- 
sented all the principal racial groups in Canada, 
was as follows: 

“The choice of the five year 1935-9 base 
period was prompted by several considerations. 
In selecting a new period to replace 1926, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics had to consider 
many types of indexes other than those for 
prices. Employment, industrial production, 
and car loadings were some of the series in- 
volved, and it was difficult to find a recent 
12-month period which would provide a gener- 
ally satisfactory reference level. For both 
prices and industrial production the years 
1935-9 offered a period of rise and fall which 
tended to minimize differences in the base 
levels of various series relative to earlier 
periods. Although the last four months of 
1939 were affected by the outbreak of war, 
neither prices nor industrial activity reacted 
sufficiently in that interval to affect a five-year 
average materially. The years 1935-9 provided 
a base which is representative of pre-war con- 
ditions, and at the same time gives a reference 
level for comparison with average conditions 
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obtaining subsequent to recovery from the 
depression from 1929 to 1933. 

“Acting upon a recommendation by the 
United States Central Statistical Board, the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics has 
already adopted the 1935-9 base period for its 
cost of living index, and the Federal] Reserve 
Board and Federal Departments concerned 
with statistical time series also have taken this 
step or announced their intention of doing so. 
There are definite advantages in direct com- 
parability between Canadian and United 
States index number data.” 

The index is constructed by multiplying the 
average price of each item in the cities in- 
cluded in the calculation at the beginning of 
the month, by the average quantity per family 
purchased in a year as shown by the survey. 
The cost of the items in each group is then 
ascertained and a group index number made 
by calculating the percentage of change from 
the average cost of the group in the base 
period, 1935 to 1939 inclusive. The group 
indexes are then weighted according to the 
importance of the average group expenditure 
by the families in the survey, Table I. The 
groups are the same as in the old index 
numbers except that a new group ‘Home 
Furnishings” has been made and the other 
items in the old group “Sundries” are in- 
cluded under the title “ Miscellaneous.” 

The new index number has been calculated 
by months back to 1935, the first year in the 
base period. In order to have comparisons 
with earlier figures the old index numbers 
of the Bureau of Statistics for certain years 
from 1913 to 1939 have been converted to the 
new base. For these years the “ Home Furnish- 
ings” group is not shown separately. 

Composition of Index 

The “Food” group includes dairy products, 
eggs, meats and fish, cereals, dry groceries 
(sugar, tea, etc.) vegetables, and fruits. These 
figures are obtained monthly. The “ Rental ” 
group covers houses, flats and apartments and 
the figures are secured in May and October. 
The “Fuel” includes coal, coke, gas and 
electricity, the figures being reported monthly. 
The “Clothing” includes men’s and women’s 
wear, piece goods and footwear, the prices 
being secured monthly. The “Home Furnish- 
ings” group includes furniture, floor coverings, 
sheets, towels, blankets, etc., hardware, dishes 
and glassware, and household cleaning sup- 
plies. The figures are obtained each month. 
The ‘ Miscellaneous” group includes medi- 
cine, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, hospital 
charges, personal cleaning supplies, barbers’ 
fees, motor operating costs, railway and street 
car fares, theatre admissions, newspapers, 
periodicals, tobacco, and life insurance. The 
figures for these items are obtained, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually accord- 
ing to the character of the price movements, 
frequency of change, etc. 
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TABLE II.—NEW SERIES OF DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS, 


1935-1940 
1935-1939 = 100 











Food Rent Fuel and Clothing Home Miscel- Total 
Month and Year Index Index Light Index Furnishings] laneous Index 
Index Index Index 
ws 1935 
JANURT yee ee tenet eles eminee: 92-2 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-0 98-9 95-6 
PIGDEUAr yet cc ue cs cele k ee ceeniets 93-7 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-1 98-9 96-1 
BEAVER eislna sessions gave spARNIaS 93-5 93-7 102-8 97-9 95-0 98-9 96-0 
ARTA eiyoss chete te Seas nics oS dialect as 92-7 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-0 98-9 95-8 
Myo ten ate a's ots ce we eeieys + 92-5 93-7 99-3 97-9 95-1 98-9 95-5 
JUNG Me. Seaton cte ce ecatie Moe 92-5 93-7 88-8 97-8 95-1 98-9 95-4 
JO eee Hee reek aieceuteamecmras ones 93-5 93-7 98-8 97-8 95-0 98-7 95-7 
TAU SUSt re. cle cite ie ere rclaje otra Cee aircraft 94-5 93-7 99-6 97-8 95-0 98-7 96-1 
September ois Gt danecasleatanine ss 95-6 93-7 99-6 97-4 96-1 98-7 96-5 
October 2s. Wicc essen cs sees mon ees « 97-2 95-0 100-7 97-4 96-1 98-5 97-2 
INOVem Der vie es canes ee dateles 98-2 95-0 101-4 97-4 96-1 938-5 97-6 
Decembersee vere. shissecnce aeons 98-7 95-0 101-5 97-3 96-6 98-5 97-8 
Bee eV OAT ern eens o's okt ciatsieeie seis ® 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
1936 
PANUAT Vora aw tet aaa slabs mc teremmmianaane 98-5 95-0 102-0 97-3 96-5 98-8 97°8 
February ee eee ss cee kis saeaet 97-6 95-0 102-2 97-3 96-4 99-1 97-6 
Migr ee oe ec ienet ar Seats 97-1 95-0 102-6 98-5 97-1 99-1 97-7 
CADE leer aera eaten tress casats acts aishs sees 94-6 95-0 102-3 98-5 97-1 99-2 96-9 
Mays Shee Gee See ae Kars one oc capaers 94-7 96-3 102-3 98-5 97-0 99-2 97-2 
Durie ABest ewe hee ai Meal ae 94-8 96-3 100-7 99-5 97-2 99-2 97-2 
Duly Oe eve erete ceo ole: cy aves ciara rarest 97-7 96-3 100-7 99-5 97-2 99-1 98-1 
Aust: pis eeesstns ee es See Dror 99-0 96-3 100-6 99-5 97-1 99-1 98-5 
Septesi Der weenie clos ara telel eave sate 99-6 96-3 101-0 99-5 97-3 99-1 98-7 
October. wearin: nile hates ras ertporss 99-5 97-2 101-2 99-5 97-3 99-0 98-9 
INO Ve DeLo einer debtaehine cece wes 100-1 97-2 101-4 99-5 97-3 99-0 99-1 
Mecemberieeies. kivldes ose eos sek 100-0 97-2 101-4 100-0 98-5 99-1 99-2 
CAPM chee ce tee bide ss 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1- 
1937 
JANUALV Mea He mer orer ts o ceteleGrere vee 100-3 97-2 99-9 100-0 98-9 99-6 99-4 
HeDruary eens os sate ne ste 100-4 97-2 100-0 100-0 98-8 99-8 99-4 
Marchimnee: ete ts ots tanks Siac cate 99-9 97-2 99-9 100-4 100-4 99-8 99-5 
PAO ees RENN Selassie: sropeneanes > 100-6 97-2 99-9 100-4 100-5 99-9 99-7 
NER lt nih ea ale og ROMS GU el 101-4 100-3 99-4 100-4 100-5 99-9 100-5 
FAS tee ete sist haeitiors Skarra ee 101-8 100-3 97-3 101-6 102-1 100-0 100-8 
RI A awbes ee i 5304 Seam rig SA nie 103-7 100-3 97-2 101-6 102-1 100-3 101-5 
ANIOUISE SERIE < oh ccejocts Dee ote 105-6 100-3 97-9 101-6 102-1 100-3 102-1 
Stpteni bene PAS. Ste. sees 105-7 100-3 97-9 101-8 103-1 100-3 102-3 
Oetoben ss cates anos c Rata as ose 106-5 102-1 98-7 101-8 103-1 100-3 102-9 
Novem ben eeterc cs ceisiecacr sence: 106-4 102-1 99-0 101-8 103-0 100-3 102-9 
Hocember}. Meee... ei. teklasieeee 105-6 102-1 99-6 101-8 103-0 100-2 102-6 
CD a Ao ER meer oF cee 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
1938 
JRMUAT Ya oee deere ss Fee aocicte aeh 104-4 102-1 98-1 101-8 103-1 101-2 102-4 
HODIHar yeti Mees ck ve esd colds: 103-9 102-1 98-1 101-8 103-1 101-2 102-3 
March. seni dae homer in sluts « «aetna 105-7 102-1 98-4 101-3 102-9 101-2 102-8 
Ari] s,s ear aire a's ote a alee aa. 105-9 102-1 98-4 101°3 102-8 101-2 102-8 
INES ite etme sees sot cesclae ae 103-6 103-8 97-9 101-3 102-8 101-2 102-4 
JUNG. |. ..c = Mae ee eeels ea av AC EAs « DE) aleveved 104-1 103-8 96-8 101-3 102°3 101-2 102-4 
Da ly’s Pes ee eos ce ope oe cia ee ale 104-7 103-8 96-7 101-3 102-3 101-2 102-6 
TURD EL RN ee 5.5 COALS OTT eget 106-2 103-8 965-9 101-3 102-3 101-3 103-1 
Septem Deh areree ns ccutiae velo tac 103-1 103-8 97-1 100-8 101-9 101-3 102-1 
October: ae eee ec tate 102-0 103-4 97:6 100-8 101-9 101-2 101-7 
iNovem Dente ee iia cckontercit a 101-5 103-4 98-0 100-8 101-9 101-2 101-5 
ADCO DEI 9 eames nia eer ern eat, 100-5 103-4 98-0 100-2 101-7 101-2 101-1 
SAUCERS. 5 RCE IS 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
1939 
SRAMATY Es Ae. ie SEM oe os claoe Balete aS 99-9 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
HOPIUANY ae eee eee 98-7 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 103-1 100-7 
IWR TOTD. Neg et en ice Lis oe tase RMN wane 98-5 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
ACU. hee a Me oe ako ea eases 98-3 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
NEA Va poate eras co a ees 98-2 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
SONOY. cdot ONS « cao a as 98-1 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
JUVE. cae ee ee. . oo hace es os 99-0 103-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
AMISUS basi in eels latch naieee etnies 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
BEPeeMADer ey | ese: scious ste etcores: 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
OCHODER, eee ce ae aoe tee. 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
Novem bert!) aimee... 00S. Sale ied 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
WeCona ber! iambic iol saat eee. gs 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
Bas hone SNe a! ae 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
1940 
JANUALY.: cee. «saa oe ees ews 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
THe DEWAT Yi: 45.< Se el holes <a aletete 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
MPT I i), «3 ch auc cle Dey ails et eee ove 104-8 104-4 105-7 107:8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
OA Oa Up aera Rent Co. 2 enPRete ARB etn Se 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
NEN, odifs:.  REPN UMS >» cleat ee Satrototes 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
JUNO As RM Fe hoe eles 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
Jae | cats SOME. chelate. oe 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
Aesth. «a. See ok claw Mena ete 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
September... alsaes sc cdeettee te os 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
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TABLE III.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR THE 
YEARS 1913 TO 1934.—FORMER SERIES ON BASE 1926=100 CONVERTED TO THE BASE 1935-1939=100 
AVERAGE PRICES FOR PERIOD 1935-1939=100 








Total 

Index 
HU) IE Ek Set aries oe ih Ory 4 ee oe Ree pee oo YE 79-7 
UG) ET EA TE (ts PER igre neem SSGtt Ly eee SATE LS AC 80-0 
I RENEE RNR, Toe Shp te SPRAY Ane AMID Se ln eae 81-6 
USGS AA AL seemed, TR ean fk Sa ate Yt We Mae « ERE YT ge 88-3 
TATU Ar ecard CRE ALINE SY NE PUERCO PL 104-5 
GUISE Cay tardabai’.; ‘cbc St Sak PR Nae ee cee are AORN 118-3 
JIG) I eee eS CAR aR oe Sie SBA Ses 130-0 
ROY 1s! ies ge an RR ee Sein Pane Mace (Cla 150-5 
TOA CE ee AOR aI Rt Re ONT eT HE Pe ee eed Ge 121-8 
TEE OADE ae a ack ple oe ek ae DA mR De o,f 121-7 
TRG (OY See Aer ceet Ot SRT, ADEN Rey Road CIReR Say ar 120-8 
URES GS lg 3 RU Ree ape in® pe aren RT Mer ie ALN a 109-1 
G2 Menem uncer ata amps Vit ve BO anna dare © 99-0 
MOSS A Pete cae, Lee CMM ee ke TS BEN ines Tih SANE) GRR URN dee 94-4 
Re Oe rele MARIO ean rrenan re 2) emmammny fair ESR 95-7 











Fuel and F sete 
uel an ; urnishings 
A vi oe Lighting pa and Miscel- 
series nO Index = laneous 
Index 
88-3 74:3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70:9 
103-3 70-6 75°4 110-8 74-5 
133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
84-S 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
92-5 92-8 102-5 96-9 97-7 





NEW COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBER ISSUED BY UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


IGURES for a new index number of the 
cost of living have been published by the 
United States Department of Labor in the 
August issue of the Labor Review, the 
monthly journal of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The new index is based on the 
results of a cost of living survey begun in 1934. 
Figures were used for 14,469 families in 33 
of the larger cities. The base period is prices 
in 1935-1939 as 100, this having been recom- 
mended for the index numbers issued by other 
statistical agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The accompanying table gives the 
figures by quarters from March, 1935, to 1940 
by groups, these being the same as those in the 
new cost of living index number of Canada. 
The first cost of living survey by the United 
States Bureau of Labor was made in 1900- 


1901 and from this an index number of retail 
food prices was constructed and published for 
the years 1890 to 1919. A more complete 
survey was made during the period 1917 to 
1919 and an index number covering all items 
was calculated back to 1913 using prices in 
1913 as 100 for a base. This index number 
was issued until the present year but was 
revised from time to time to include more 
lines of foods, especially fruits and vegetables, 
there being 84 from 1935 to 1989. In the 
new index there are only 54 lines of foods. 
The figures of the old index number from 
1913 to 1940 have been converted to the new 
base period to enable comparisons to be made 
with the earlier years. The new index, like 
the old, is calculated for each of the cities 
included in the scope of the statistics. 


INDEXES OF COST OF GOODS PURCHASED BY WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED WORKERS 
IN 33 LARGE CITIES COMBINED, MARCH 15, 1935-MARCH 15, 1940 
Average 1935-39 =100 
eee 


Period All Items Food! 
1935——-Marchi 15.) (eon. cae eee 97-8 99-7 
Tul yi LD ORR oat. se 97-6 99-4 
Octoberd 5h eee ye ae 98-0 100-0 
19386—January 15............. Boers 98-8 101-5 
AU LD RAN ee cl, Seen 97-8 98-4 
ULV LOR oes ai aetna 99-4 102-6 
Septemberls: 25.4. -8 eee 100-4 104-8 
Decomberilo... 2.4. eee 99-8 101-6 
193(-—Marchul Seiey fo0. bee 101-8 105-0 
eRTECY Ca Wate ks Rn gre a ae 102-8 106-0 
September 15................ 104-3 107-9 
December 15.4.4. Vas 103-0 102-7 
1938 —Marchto-s. on gisc gence 100-9 97-5 
DUNES es Bee, co ae 100-9 98-2 
September 15...............: 100-7 98-1 
December A5i........0.5 cee 100-2 97-2 
g9590——March: 15)). 6h e0 0 8 aN 99-1 94-6 
nerd omelet Ah ei 5 Ree 98-6 93-6 
SeptemberilS. 0.0.04... ds aoe 100-6 98-4 
DecemberlS. .. 2.55 see. 99-6 94-9 
1940-—Marchi 15. 2... See 99-8 95-6 
Tune: 15. Veh) vio ok eee | 100-5 98-3 


* Covers 51 Cities. 


Fuel, House 

Clothing Rent Electricity | Furnish- Miscel- 
and Ice ings laneous 

96-8 93-8 102-1 94-2 98-1 
96-7 94-1 99-0 94-5 98-2 
96-9 94-6 100-5 95-7 97-9 
97-3 95-1 100-8 95-8 98-2 
97-4 95-5 100-8 95-7 98-4 
97-2 96-5 99-1 95-9 98-7 
97-5 97-1 99-9 96-6 99-0 
99-0 98-1 100-5 97-9 99-1 
100-9 98-9 100-8 102-6 100-2 
102-5 101-0 99-2 104-3 100-9 
105-1 102-1 100-0 106-7 101-7 
104-8 103-7 100-7 107-0 102-0 
102-9 103-9 101-2 104-7 101-6 
102-2 104-2 98-6 103-1 101-8 
101-4 104-2 99-3 101-9 101-6 
100-9 104-3 100-0 101-7 101-0 
100-4 104-3 100-1 100-9 100-5 
100-3 104-3 97-5 100-6 100-4 
100-3 104-4 98-6 101-1 101-1 
101-3 104-4 99-9 102-7 100-9 
102-0 104-5 100-6 100-5 100-8 
101-7 104-6 98-6 100-1 100-6 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1940 
Cost of Living Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Awe upward movement in the cost of 

living from the beginning of August to 
the beginning of September was shown by the 
new official index number due to an advance 
of three per cent in clothing, two per cent 
in home furnishings and a fractional increase 
in fuel. The food and rent groups were un- 
changed while a fractional decline appeared in 
the miscellaneous group. The “total index” 
number (all items) was 106-4 as compared 
with 100-8 for the beginning of September a 
year ago, an increase of 5-6 per cent. For 
the same period the increase in clothing prices 
was about thirteen per cent, in fuel and light 
ten per cent, home furnishings eight per cent, 
food six per cent, rent three per cent, and in 
the miscellaneous group one per cent. 


The new index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in consultation 
with the Department of Labour and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board and based on 
data from a survey of family expenditure in 
1938 is described in the article on page 1079 
which contains tables of figures by months 
back to 1935 and by years back to 1913. 


InpEX NUMBER OF THE Cost oF LiIvING IN 
CANADA BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 


EXPENDITURE 
September August September 

1940 1940 1939 
Diorerele Be ay Ae ae 105-4 105-4 99-4 
Rent. ee fo es 106-9 106°9 103:8 
Fuel andioiieht.. 2. 108-5 108-4 98-9 
Clothineea ow acu « 112-4 109-1 99-6 
Home furnishings. .. 108-9 106-9 100-8 
Miscellaneous... .. 102-8 103-0 101-3 
Total index.. 106-4 105-9 100°8 


The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living published in this monthly 
statement since January, 1927, is being discon- 
tinued and replaced by the new official cost 
of living index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Those who 
have been using the old index number of the 
Department for special purposes and cannot 
immediately change to the new may bring the 
old series down to date each month by apply- 
ing the percentage change shown in the new 
“Total Index” for the last month over that 
for the previous month to the “All Items” 
figure in the old index for the previous month. 
The group figures may be similarly adjusted. 
For the “Sundries” group figure the indexes 
for the new “Home Furnishings” and the 
“Miscellaneous” should be combined using the 
weights. By this method of calculation the 
figures of the old index for September are 


Food 119, Fuel and Light 148, Rent 152, Cloth- 
ing 132, Sundries 161, All Items 138, as com- 
pared with the August figures published in the 
September issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
namely: Food 119, Fuel and Light 148, Rent 
152, Clothing 128, Sundries 160, All Items 137. 
Publication of the table showing the cost per 
week of a list of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent entering into a family budget 
which has appeared in the LaBpour GazETTE 
since August, 1915, is also being discontinued. 
The cost of the list in terms of average retail 
prices in 69 cities in Canada at the beginning 
of September was: Food $8.64; Laundry starch 
4-1 cents; Fuel $2.93; Rent $6.21; and Total 
$17.82. The average cost of staple foods by 
provinces at the beginning of September was: 
Nova Scotia $8.85; Prince Edward Island $8.36; 
New Brunswick $8.94; Quebec $7.99; Ontario 
$8.66; Manitoba $8.39; Saskatchewan $8.09; 
Alberta $8.44; and British Columbia $9.57. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices moved within 
narrow limits during September the high being 
83 for the two weeks ended September 13 and 
September 20, and the low 82-8 for the week 
ended September 27. These figures are slightly 
higher than those recorded week by week in 
August. Little movement has occurred in this 
index since the beginning of 1940 following the 
advance last autumn after the outbreak of 
war. The increase between the beginning of 
September, 1939, and the last week in Sep- 
tember, 1940, was about 14 per cent. Com- 
parative figures on a monthly basis are 82:7 
for August, 1940; 72-4 for August, 1939; 74:5 
for September, 1938; 85-0 for September, 1937; 
76-4 for September, 1936; 63:5 for February, 
1933, the low point during recent years; 97-8 
for September, 1929; 94-4 for September, 1922; 
and 164-3 for May, 1920, the post war peak. 
Group changes during the month under review 
were also slight. In the classification according 
to chief component materials the Animal Prod- 
ucts Group and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
Products Group each advanced about one per 
cent while the Vegetable Products Group de- 
clined about one per cent. Fractional increases 
were recorded in each of the other five groups. 
Among the commodities which advanced in 
price during the month were hides, eggs, live- 
stock, cocoa and copper wire bars while grains, 
milled products, fresh meats, raw silk and raw 
rubber declined. 

(Continued on page 1090) 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
e - vey * . . a 
ga Mae Sate aS bi 3 sc | 3 = 3s 2] 3 
“4 ad be § roe ra - A 
LOCALITY pal [Pade Ne se |p ‘ 3 | 24 ag ¢ 5 Z 8 
261] 25/86 2a | vc S45 apie “os é oid dg aa ag 
reiki Eb bet ace) a alt ae. dc Se ase Bee : 
2h) BE} SESE; ES | YB | FE | BE [sak [Ba | ge 1 ge 
a) on a mn D > - fy D fa fQ m 
cents | cents | cents} cent®| cents | cents | cents cents | cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 30:7 | 26-6 | 23-0 | 17-5 | 14-4 17-0 29-0 23-4 20-5 29-3 32-6 55-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 32-0 | 27-1 | 23-0 | 17-4 | 14-5 13-7 28-0 24-1 20-0 28-7 31-5 53-4 
d——Sydneys assume eae 34-2 | 28-6 | 24:3 | 20-5 | 16-5 11-5 31 25-6 20 29-1 32-4 54 4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 34-3 | 29-3 | 25-8 | 18-3 | 15-2 12-2 29-7 25 20 28-1 30-6 55 5 
3—Amberst.))).....62200- 28-7 | 25-7 | 17 14 13 15 25 25 19-2 28 31-1 54-6 
AF alifax ines oh 4 aleve 31:2 | 25-8 | 21-7 | 16-5 | 15-1 12-4 29-6 22-7 19-2 27-7 31-2 56-8 
B—Winds0ricd sone se ccs ne 383 28 30 20 15 15 22 22 21 29-5 31-8 55 
GT TUro kine eens eee 30-7 | 25 19-3 | 15-3 | 12-3 16 30-7 24-3 20-6 29-8 31-9 56-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-5 | 22-7 | 22-5 | 15-5 | 13-4 14-3 28-3 25-0 21-0 28-3 31 53-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 34:2 | 26-5 | 24-3 | 18-1 | 14-2 14-6 30-2 24-8 20-7 28-5 32°79 54-6 
8—Moncton............50. 33-5 | 25-6 | 22-5 | 16-7 | 13-5 13 27-4 25-2 20-1 29-8 34-1 55-8 
9—Saint John............. 33-7 | 27-1 | 27-1 | 18-6 | 15-4 14-8 30-2 23-8 21-4 27-7 32-7 56-2 
10—Fredericton............ 37 28-1 | 25 18-2 | 14-2 15-7 31-5 25 20-4 29-7 33-2 57-5 
11—Bathurst.............6- 32-5 | 25 22-5 | 19 13-5 15 31-5 25 21 26-7 30-6 48-7 
Quehec (average)............ 27-4 | 25-7 | 19-9 | 16-6 | 11-4 15-0 27-2 21-8 18-6 27-6 30-6 54-9 
P= QUODEG.e. e's ob bales acces 27-5 | 25-2 | 15-7 | 15-5 | 9-2 16-7 25-8 20-1 17-1 24-6 28-9 46-2 
13—Three Rivers...........] 28-4 | 24-2 | 20-6 | 16-6 | 12-1 14-4 25-8 21-7 17-9 29-3 32-1 56-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30-8 | 27 20-9 | 17-6 | 13-1 15-8 28-8 22-7 19-2 25-5 28-9 56-1 
TO SOREL A ee te Ug 27-4 | 26-4 | 18-3 | 14-7 | 10-6 12-9 26-2 19-3 18-7 29-3 31-5 53-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20 20-3 | 18-6 | 15 11-6 15-5 25 19-4 15-7 27-5 82-5 54-6 
Li Bb. Johnsi soils eek 6 ols 34:3 | 28-7 | 21-7] 19-7 | 12 14-3 28 24-7 19 27-5 29-5 58-2 
18—Thetford Mines.........| 21-7 | 25 16 16:7 | 10-7 17 28 21-7 18-2 27-7 80-3 55 
19—Montreal............... 31-5 | 28-3 | 25-5 | 16 12 12-6 28-4 23-1 21 28 30-5 57-2 
YU als HAT SM at Ma Mae 27-5 | 25-8 | 22-1} 17-6 | 11-7 15-5 28-5 23-1 20-9 28-8 31 56-8 
Ontario (average)............ 32-1 | 28-2 | 24-6 | 18-7 | 15-3 19-1 30-6 24-0 20-8 29-0 32-2 55-4 
21—Ottawal ooo 6 Selene 33 28 26-9 | 19-3 | 15-4 17-3 29-5 22-3 20-6 29-3 32-2 57-2 
22—Brockville............. 37-3 | 31-5 | 29-3 | 20 15-4 16-5 29-5 22-7 21-3 29-4 31-2 57-2 
23— Kingston............... 30-1 | 26-1 | 24-3 | 17-3 | 13-1 15-6 28-7 22-9 19-8 27°8 30-7 52-6 
24—Belleville.............. 27-8 | 24-3 | 22-7} 16-51 12-3 19 30-5 21-8 17-3 28-6 31-4 53 
25—Peterborough.......... 31-5 | 28 26-4 | 18-4 | 16-5 18-8 30-7 23 20 28 32-5 54-1 
26—Oshawa...........2.08% 27:3 | 25-7 | 24 18-5 | 15-3 21-5 30 22-7 17-7 26-7 32-3 54-2 
ora eae uy Aes 33-3 | 27-7 | 24-8 | 18-3 | 15 20 31-7 26 20-7 80-7 84-1 55-4 
28— Toronto. sjacecdenaeene 35-4 | 30 27-3 | 19-5 | 17-9 19-3 31-1 24-9 25-2 31-4 35-3 58-5 
29— Niagara Palle 000 4 83-6 | 29-4 | 25-7 | 21-2} 15-1 21-4 32 23-1 22:1 30-3 32-8 56-5 
380—St. Catharines.......... 35-6 | 31-2 | 31-4 | 20-6 | 14-4 20-4 30-6 25 21 27-8 30-8 54-4 
Branton (i ae 32-3 | 29-4] 27 | 19-91 17-7 | 19-7] 32-1] 93-4] 925 27-6] 34-6] 56.3 
25 “Prautloral. er 32-4 | 28-8 | 24.5] 19-1| 14-4 | 19-3] 30-3] 923-8|........ 28-2} 31:6] 59.6 
PUNT CE, IDA API 33535) 2097 We 2bi1'21-3.]°18-9 | 21-71 63-84 26-81, 29-5] 32-5] ge 4 
84—Guelph............0000% 30-7 | 27-4 | 24 18 15-7 19-1 30-7 22 19-5 27-2 31-1 55-6 
35—Kitchener.............- 30-9 | 28-9 | 21-5 | 18-4} 16-1 19-8 33-4 C4 Me 30-2 52-8 54 
86—Woodstock...........-. 32-6 | 28-8 | 22-4 | 18-2 | 138-7 20-5 29-6 23-8 22-7 27-8 30-4 53-1 
37—Stratford......0.55.2..1 30-3 | 27-7 | 21-4} 18 17 19-8 33-4 24-3 22-5 28-6 81-1 55-8 
8 Pondonsyaasesiek eee 32-3 | 29 25:3 | 18-6 | 15-3 18 30-8 23-9 21f 28-8 82-6 BR 
39—St. Thomas............ 33-5 | 29:8 | 30-2 | 18-2) 15-7 20-3 30 24-8 18 29-2 31-3 56-4 
40-—Chathami. 13.50) 000.2. 31-8 | 28-8 | 24-9 | 19-4 | 14 20-4 30-7 23-9 19-3 30:5 33-5 55 
AL Windsor. ie. Jeske eho 31-1 | 27-6 | 22-5 | 18-1] 16-2 19 29-7 24-5 16-5 28-1 31-8 57-9 
POET Se ie ae a 4 Be ; ; 2 : : Fi ve oa 23-2 2961 33 : 56-1 
43—Owen Sound............ ; 1 22. 21-3 29°3 32 
Alea BRU A 35-5 | 30-5129 | 19-2| 16-7 | 18 30-3) | 12681) )""19-5°1)cope7 |) 1aa8 lps 
45—Sudbury.............+° 27:2 | 24-2 | 20-6 | 16-4 | 12 15:7 27-3 24-7 19-3 27-9 80-6 52-4 
AG" Gobalt ei ie ee 35 28 20 18 I Rosa Yam ec og ent CN ak 23 21-4 29-4 31-6 54 
47—-Timmins..............+ 31-2 | 27-8 | 23-9 | 18-8 | 14-9 18-8 31-8 26:3 23-8 28-8 31-4 56-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 31 28 | 22-5 | 17-8 | 14-1 18-1 28-8 25-1 19-4 28-6 | 31 56-9 
49—Port Arthur..........-- 31-5 | 26-3 | 22 18-8 | 15-3 17-5 30 24 23-1 32 35-1 58-6 
50—Fort William.........-. 32-1 | 28-4 | 21-8 | 17-4] 15-6 18-8 | 29-5] 25-7) 120-8 | 29-4] 33-3] 597 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-6 | 23-6 | 22-2 | 15-3 | 13-4 15-3 25:6 | 22-8 | 20-7 32-1 36-0 55. 
Sie Winnipeg oi hich set 29-9 | 24-5 | 23-6 | 15-6 | 15 14-5 26-1 25:3 20-7 30-9 34:3 57-4 
G2 Brapdon... svceoc. ses 27-3 | 22-7 | 20-7 | 15 11-8 16 25 20° 5) bak 33-2 37-6 | 54.7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 25:1 | 21-1 | 18-9 | 13-6 | 11-4 13-8 24-8 19-0; 19-9 28-4 31:9 BEd 
BS Roving. hihi cey buses « 25-7 | 21-3 | 19-6 | 13-7 | 19-7 14 25-41 20 PF. Nr 27281, 0 BED le won eer 
64—Prince Albert.......... 19-3 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 11-7 | 10-7 12-5 22-7 16-3 16-3 26-2 27-8 56-9 
§5—Saskatoon......... AeA ed Nee 20-7 | 14-4} 10-9 13-5 23-8 20-4 18 31-4 36-2 52-7 
56—Moose Jaw...........+- 29:3 | 24-7 | 20 14-7 | 11-3 15-3' 27-2 19-4 22-5 28-3 31-6 57-5 
Alberta (average)...........- 26-8 | 22-9 | 20-1] 15-7 | 12-5 15-4] 25-6) 20-2} 18-8] 29-6] 33-2] £49 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29 25-7 | 22-5 | 16-7 | 15-2 16 25 20-7 19-5 30:5 34 56-7 
58—Drumheller..,.......+- 28 | 25 (| 20 17-5 | 12-5 17-5 | 28 20 18-7 27-3 29°9 55-8 
59—Edmonton...........+: 22-7 | 20 18-8 | 13-1 | 10-2 13 22 20-7 19 27-6 30°4 50-7 
60-Calgary ie... 26-7 | 22-6 | 21-2 | 15-8 | 13-6 15-7 | 27-8] 920-2] 90 32-1] 38:3] 59.7 
61—Lethbridge.. 27-6 | 21-4 | 17-8 | 15-3 | 11-1 14-9 25-3 19-6 17 30:3 83°4 54.3 
British Columbia (average). 32-5 | 27-5 | 24-2 | 18-1 | 17-2 18-9 30-9 26-0 23-0 32-7 36-1 58.2 
B2——Pornieis ii. ey ee. 30 25 20 17:5 | 14-7 18 30 25 22-3 28-8 35 56-5 
68--Nelson a... aakiacd seks 28-4 | 25-5 | 24-7 | 18-1 | 17-5 20 30-7 27-2 22-5 28-4 32 59 
i Doras Tt ag CNR i ate A A 3 25-7 | 26 19 17-2 22 31 27-5 23-5 34:3 37-3 60-3 
65—New Westminster...... 32 28 22-5 | 16-9 | 16-7 16-1 29-7 24-6 21:5 31-9 36-6 55.4 
66-—Vancouver. «.5.......5- 33:5 | 28:2 | 24-5 | 18-6 | 18-8 17-1 29 25-2 24-7 34 36.5 59.2 
O(—Wietoriawerees. docte ee 36-1 | 30-4 | 26-9 | 18-3 | 17.9 18:6 32:6 25-5 22-3 35-4 38.4 56-5 
6S Nanaimouven esis: so. 35 29-6 | 25-2 | 19-4 | 19 19-4 31-4 24-7 23-7 31 33-6 59-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 32 27-4 | 24 16-9 | 15-4 20-3 32-4 28 23-8 37-9 39-2 59-5 


: 
a. Price per single quart higher. ; 
b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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yee: o | Bs. en ie oe ee 
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Oo faa oD) fy (a fa co e Ay :@) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23-8 6-7al 17-7 3-6 5:3 9-0 11-2 13-2 11-6 11-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 23°28 7A 18-9 4-0 5:3 8-5 13-0 14-1 11-5 11-1 
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Sa NLODCCON We ais lasihs sucess ev helene nalets 23-1 8 19-4 3-9 5-7 9-3 13-5 13-6 11-3 11-5 
QE SANUS ONT sais, sais oc ie oie hetero cals 23-5 6-7°3 18 3:7 5-2 9-6 13-5 14.2 10-6 10-5 
1O=—Hredericton.<ticiac kee: ot 22-5 7°3 18-9 3-7 5:5 9-1 14-2 14-2 12-3 11-4 
I= Ba tMurstne siotse sce ccutloees 23-8 8c 17-8 3-7 5 Si TRS as 13-5 11-8 11:6 
Quebec (average).................6. 21-2 5:3 14-8 3-7 5-1 8:3 10-9 11-7 10-9 10-6 
12——-QUEDOC Amel necise cto os alee oe 24 5-8hb 16 3:8 5-5 8-9 eel 12-2 11-1 10-6 
13 IPNrES RIVers 2s voce one 21-1 5-3 14-1 4-1 5-2 7-6 11-7 12-3 10-9 bce 
14=-Sherbrookesi 65204 «dele cones oe 22 5-3 14-1 3-6 5-4 8-5 11-9 12-2 11-4 10-8 
LBS SOLE eau RNY. Ve ae ae LAL teteie 19-7 4-7b 14-2 3-1 4.7 6-7 10:3 11-6 10-3 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 19-6 4 14-3 3-1 5-4 8-4 10-5 10-6 11:3 10:7 
WA Sea fel Nick SARA O Ey Sept. 20-3 |4-7-5-3 16-8 3-8 5 9-2 10-2 11-7 11-3 10-3 
18—Thetford Mines................ 20-8 5-3 13-6 4-2 5 7-7 10-7 11-5 11-4 11 
19=—Montrealsa ct tome saeco 22 5-3-6-7 16-4 4 5 8-6 10 11-5 10-6 10-2 
PA Ueed o EDU ean Te eee ny vem a mei (Ee co D0 20-9 |5-3-6-7 14-1 3:7 5-1 8-8 11-6 12-1 10.2 10-4 
Ontario (average)................... 23-6 6-2 16-4 3:4 5-1 9-3 11-0 12-6 11-1 10.7 
DI OCER WAL oe oS ars w Setenie ele eters 23-4 6-7 15-6 3-9 Ore 9-5 11 12-4 10-4 10-3 
22—Brockville 21-1 6 13-5 3:8 5-2 9-1 slike! 11-9 10-8 10-1 
2o—— MING StOM Asse. ccs late arnt 21-2 |5-3-6-7 15 3:6 4.9 9-1 10-6 12-9 10-5 10-1 
24——Bellevalle.s. . oi. eee 21-9 5-3 15-3 3-4 4.9 8-7 11 UG 10:6 10-2 
25—Peterboroughy...../... secon oe 23-6 15-3-6-7 16-3 3:3 5 9:7 10-8 12-1 10-2 10-3 
DAS ANTE 5s aly ae oes scteit'o atte 23-6 |4-7-6-7 18 3-1 5 9-9 10-8 12-6 11-1 10-2 
Qi Orillia cat ns. cles s catnas ae eee 22-5 5-3 15-2 3-4 5 9-5 11-3 12-7 12 11-5 
Piet OFONLO ii... ob,« actrees alain 26-9 6-7 17-3 3:3 5-1 8-6 10-2 12-1 10-9 10-6 
2e--Niagara Falla... 6 o/s ae ese 'oi2's 24-1 |5-3-6-7 16-9 3:4 5-2 9-8 11 12-7 10-8 10-3 
BO=-otaiCathariness, ..0.%... sacsensaes 24-2 6-7 17-1 3-1 5 8-9 9-4 10-9 12-2 10-6 
Ol EL ATIGON ss csc bs a ese soe eels 28 6-6-7 15-7 3-2 5-1 9-1 10-2 12 10-5 10 
$2—brantlOrds «csp cccee es desea 26-3 |5-3-6-7 16-6 3-5 5 9-7 10-4 12-8 10-7 10-1 
or AG ee kk sae he aictere easter 25-6 6-7 16-6 3:2 4-8 9 11-3 12-8 10-8 10-5 
apes te) UM TRA Si ae ells AB See 25-2 6 16-7 2-9 4.9 10 11-2 13 10-9 10-6 
BO KACGMONeh nek. okie Selden sete ae 25-9 6-6-7 16-3 2-9 5-1 9-7 11-1 13 10-7 10-6 
36—Woodstock..,......ccccccscces 23-1 6 14-7 3 4.7 9.2 10-5 12-5 11-5 10-8 
Ov SULT AOL cs ee se helen iociacetete 25 5-3 16-9 2-8 5-2 9-5 10-6 12-8 10-3 10-1 
Bom WONGOM iris cele oo stele wie doiganiees 23-1 6-7 17-3 3-5 4.9 9-1 11-2 12-3 10-7 10-5 
OO Dt. LNOMAS? of 2.0 tele cis doltlagareue 24-5 |5-3-6-7 19-7 3-3 5-1 9-6 12-6 12-6 11-2 11-1 
40—Chatham Bee ate nie Aas ate tae 23-2 5-3 16-2 B22 5 8-7 10 13 10-9 10-5 
BUI BOTS oe syns arole'e, «oe ws tate 58 23-1.|5-3-6-7 15 3-2 5 9-4 10-1 11-8 10-4 10-4 
Ada Sar ne! Bec ols) tale lie atebhe elite als 23-8 |5-3-6-7 16-4 3-1 5-1 8-5 12-4 12-4 11 10-3 
43—Owen Sound 22 5-3-6 15-6 3 5 9-2 10-6 12-4 10:8 10-4 
44— North Bay 24-4 6-7¢ 16 4 5-4 10 11-5 13 11-9 11-9 
AS SUG DULY sccovew’s scete siete te ee oe 21-1 6-7 14-3 3-9 5-8 8-4 13-1 13-3 12-2 11-6 
Ae O02 SE Se EM cag 23 6-7 16-3 4 5-3 10 11-5 14-7 12-5 12-8 
47—Timmins...... SU Soe Soe ee 22-6 6-7 14-6 4 6 10-3 11-7 13-7 12-7 11-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-7 6-7 16-8 3:6 5 9-5 12-3 13-2 11-9 11-8 
BO ROLe ALORUT fe. culde os aecestnoe es 21-9 6-6-7 21-5 3-8 5-3 9-6 10-6 12-6 11 10-8 
HO Hort Witham ie. 4. ene ee 23-3 6-6-7 17-4 3-9 5-3 8-8 11-1 13-2 11-4 11 
Manitoba (average)............ Mleees 23-0 7-0 15-9 3-8 5-4 9-5 10-8 14-2 12-1 11-2 
DIVIDE Rie. : adoktistate ale aa erences 24-7 |6-4-8 16-1 3°7 5-4 9.2 10-4 14-1 12-2 11-2 
G2 Brandon eek as oa asises ions is 21-2 |6-4-7-1 15-6 3-9 5-4 9-7 11-1 14-3 11-9 11-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22-5 6-9 21-1 3:7 5-6 9-5 11-8 15-0 12-8 12-7 
Do RCOCIDAL oh vis spac dew oe daisies ns 22-3 |6-4-7-2 19-9 3-6 6-5 9-3 11-5 14-7 13 12-5 
54—Prince Albert............0e000% 23-4 6-4 18-7 3:7 5 9-7 12-1 15-1 12-9 12-9 
§5—Saskatoon.......cccccccccseccs 22 UO, 23-8 3-7 5-2 9-8 11-9 15-5 12-7 12-7 
OO = MOORES AW ses cm cc cite ec acaenaoe 22-4 7-2 22 3:7 5-5 9-3 11-8 14-5 12-7 12-7 
Alberta (ayerawe) . 2 sbGuG «<2. h seen 26-9 7-8 20-5 3-8 5-5 $-0 11-1 14-6 12-3 12-5 
- 57—Medicine Hat.................. 29-6 8 21-6 Bol «lan cee 8-6 11-5 15-9 12-8 13 
68-—Drumheller..i.. osu. csc dees on 29 7-1-8 20 8-8 5:3 9-3 10-9 14-7 12-5 12 
59==HamMonton... <0 s..dae, cones 23-5 |7-2-8 19-9 3-8 5-7 9:3 11-4 13-9 12-4 12-4 
OO Meal gary thes. iss dates one mean se 27-9 8 19-5 3-9 5-5 8-7 12 14-2 12-3 Ne lesa 
61=—Lethbridge). sc 8. (a eee ene 24-5 8 21-7 3°83 1.2 Ree 9-3 9-8 14-5 11-4 12-5 
British Columbia (average)......... 26:8 8-5 21-8 4-0 5-9 8-4 9.2 14-3 13-0 12-6 
G2——Pernie ses sic s Hele b ook. BORA S 26-7 8 21-3 4-1 5-7 8-5 10-7 14-6 12-8 13-5 
63— Nelson sath altar Misiae yore ttre ere 25 9 22-7 4-1 6 9 9-3 15-3 15-3 14-3 
64—Trail ‘ 24-5 9 21-7 3:9 6-5 9-1 9-4 14-4 14-1 14 
65— New Westminster 25-4 8-8-5 21-7 3-8 5:7 8-6 8-8 13 It 7 10:7 
66—Vancouver........... 26-4 8-8-5 20-7 3-8 5-7 7-7 8-3 12-9 12-1 10-8 
67—Victoria rere 28-4 8 21-4 4-1 5-9 8:3 8-6 14-7 12 11-6 
§8— Nanaimo Be oatecie detec Bea BAC 31 8 22 3-6 5-7 8-3 9-3 14-4 12-4 12-9 
69—Prince Rupert................. 27-1 | 9-10 23 -2 4-3 6-3 7-8 9-3 14-7 13-3 13-3 


a. Chain stores, ete., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
e. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs., other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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Potatoes (d) Apples ai 
a Sc ad, Rall ell aw lise, || g |e 
q = 8 ret so onl Si 
pel 63 A -5 | 3a [oe ; Re | 4 og E 
eu ais ; Ad be) i) c= 2 ® 2, ee) S a o “pS 
>a oS 3 a Fale bm be aad R re § asl oe Se 
Ho. >& 2 3 ap Bis 85 one o 20 Dy 3-2 Po 
Soe] Eo) Sia We Wo geek Seal Se BSE I ca flee We elem 'ds |e Bie 
gei| 22) 5 | 5 | BR | ge | 88/288) — | ge | Be | GS | gs 
® fet pe 1 ah = 
| os) ey ge Ra pari 6) is 6) Si ) 
cents | [cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
6-9 4-6] 1-519 26-9 19-6 14-8 11-5 16-7 15-6 52-0 16-0 51-9 44.5 
6-8 4:8 | 1-583 28-9 20-0 13-6 12-8 16-5 15-7 48-1 16-1 56-4 48-0 
6-7 4-9 | 1-81 30-7 25 13-2 11-9 15-4 14.9 46-3 15-7 58 50-5} 1 
6-8 5-21 1-818 BO87 \\.caemeee 13 13-4 16-7 15 48-3 Ds ee eee 45-4) 2 
6 4-8} 1-00 23-6 20 14 12-4 15-8 15 50 15-4 55 48-3 | 3 
7:6 4-5} 1-673 29-4 19 14 12-6 17-7 18 42 16-9 52-5 47-6 | 4 
7-2 4-8 | 1-823 30 te ae eae ah 13 17 16-2 49 16-7 58-5 49-71 5 
6-5 4-7 | 1-372 28-8 21-2 13-7 13-2 16-2 15 53 16-6 58 46-6 | 6 
6-4 5-6 | 1-415 24-2 b B85), || a 11-4 16-7 1 ded belie tes es ope 13-6 50-5 53-0 | 7 
6-5 4-6 | 1-401 24-8 17-7 14-3 11-8 16-8 14-9 48-8 16-1 60-0 48-0 
6:9 4.9} 1-298 21-8 17-4 14-8 12-8 17-3 15-4 50-7 16-8 69 49-8 | 8 
6-3 4-6 | 1-353 24-3 20-1 14-1 10-9 16-5 14-6 48-6 15 54-7 48-6 | 9 
6-6 4-3 | 1-378 25-4 18-4 14-2 12-1 16-7 14-7 49 15-6 53-8 46-2 |10 
6 4-4) 1-574 27-5 15 14 11-5 16-6 15 47 16-8 62-5 47-5 |11 
6-4 5-4) 1-105 21-6 21-7 13-5 11-5 16-1 16-0 50-0 15-9 53-8 42-9 
6-8 5-9 | 1-066 22-4 21-7 14-5 12-1 16-9 16-7 55-4 15-6 56-4 45-5 |12 
6-3 5-6} 1-094 23-1 21-5 14:3 11-2 16-1 15-9 50-7 16-9 53 43-4 |13 
5-6 5-5 | 1-083 19-6 25 13-8 11-5 16-6 15-9 45-7 17-7 56 43-8 |14 
6-3 5-3 | 1-216 PANEL Sa PRs es is 12-5 11-5 15-2 16 44-8 14.9 50 42-5 |15 
6-1 5-7] 1-188 21-2 14 13-5 11-9 15-2 15-6 50 15-7 50-7 41-4 |16 
6-6 5 1-018 21-5 25 12-7 12-2 16-7 16 46-3 15 58-3 42-7 |17 
6 5-6} 1-18 23-6 25 13-5 11 16-8 16-5 65 16-1 49 44 118 
6-6 5-1 -981 18-1 22:8 12-8 10:7 16-4 14-9 48-9 16-1 53-6 41 19 
7-4 5-3 | 1-122 23-4 18-5 14-3 11-4 15-2 16-5 43-1 15-4 57-3 42-2 |20 
6-7 4-4 | 1-442 26-1 19-4 13-8 11-6 17-0 15-8 50-4 15-3 51-1 42-8 
6-7 5-1} 1-155 22-1 23-2 15 12-1 16-2 17-1 51-4 15-9 53-4 42-2 |21 
6-9 5-6) 1-56 28-3 Dib Neal Sissons 12-1 17 15 44.7 14-9 54 43-7 |22 
6-8 4-4) 1-521 26-9 21-2 11 11-3 17-1 15-2 50 15-3 52-7 42-1 |23 
7-2 4-2) 1-555 26-1 16-9 2 cae 10-8 16-7 15 44 15-4 45-5 41-4 |24 
6-6 4-6] 1-44 24-1 1S 4 ee aa 12-2 17-4 15-2 47-5 15-2 50 41-7 |25 
6-5 4 1-276 23-7 20 Kae. ee 12-4 17-8 LS, Vt Se oes 15 55 43 126 
6-7 3-5 | 1-414 27-1 20 12-5 11-8 16-4 15 52-8 15-7 49-7 41-2 |27 
6-4 4-5} 1-352 25-1 7 OY AL RS SBS 10-1 17-1 15-5 55 14-8 50-6 41-5 |28 
6-6 4-2] 1-516 27. i WAGE Li NN Go bod Il 17-5 16-2 57-7 14-7 57 45-3 |29 
6 3-7} 1-374 25-5 G76 aoe ak eee 12 16-4 15-8 53 14-4 46-3 42-7 |30 
%, 4-4) 1-26 24-7 1S oSml cee ee 12-2 16-8 15-3 42 14-9 55 40-4 |31 
6-4 3-8} 1-339 24-6 18-8 10 12-7 17-2 15 46-2 14-8 53-7 40-8 |32 
6-3 4-1] 1-402 Dee TM v0.0 ReteeRa ealeer ees 11-5 17-1 TE-Saeit, Vee, 14-4 52-5 41-3 133 
6-7 3-8 | 1-251 23-6 DA Sal ke eed, 12-3 17-6 14-8 47 14-7 48 41-3 134 
6-6 3-9} 1-363 26-4 20: Omen cevante: 11-4 17-6 15-7 39 Toed lec oneee 42135 
6-2 3-4] 1-32 23-4 ED || aS ehh 12-3 17 14-7 40-3 14-7 42 40-7 136 
7 3-9 | 1-187 22-7 PANG ha pacidiog be 12 16-9 15-7 42 BU AU er ede et 40-7 137 
6-8 3-6 | 1-268 22-7 15-4 12 11-6 16-9 14-9 44-5 15 50-8 41-4 |38 
6-4 4-1 | 1-335 22-7 TAS. ok sates 10-6 17-1 15-3 45-6 16-3 47-5 41-5 |39 
5-5 3-5} 1-214 21 Oe eee 13-7 12-1 16-3 14-6 45 15-1 53 42-3 |40 
6-1 3-6 | 1-257 19-9 AS-D ee sb cen 11 15-3 WGA ee Gra: bsp (Mee AN eS 43-8 |41 
6-6 3-7 | 1-131 19-2 A GMa ce tne 11 17-3 LO 4S pea. 1G) sae 41-6 |42 
6-2 3-5 | 1-427 26-1 LG TAA ok ere 11-5 Nye 15 49 15 49 43-5 143 
7:7 4-9| 1-734 SOMME he Meee Wie aestels 11-8 15-3 16:5 63 15-8 60 45-2 144 
7°6 5-3 | 1-68 20 TA oo ces ae 15-8 11-1 16-5 17-5 58-4 15-4 50-3 45-1 |45 
6-8 6-2 | 1-775 36-4 15 14-7 12-7 17 17-2 64 17-5 55 48 146 
7°6 6-4 | 1-861 36-4, 02 Sete 17-5 12-6 18-5 18-4 64-7 16-4 53 46-4 147 
7-2 6-4) 1-594 21-8 25 15 10-9 17-3 16-7 57-8 16-2 50 44-5 |48 
6-9 5-1] 1-904 32-3 |° 28-3 14-6 11-1 16-5 17-8 54 15-5 47-1 44-4 149 
6-8 5-3 | 1-80 SIE GMs kateets 13-2 10-8 17-8 17-4 51-4 14-8 47 45-1 150 
7:3 3-6 | 1-591 Ses Ma's oe ate ste 14-9 10-5 16-6 15-2 56-3 15-9 49-0 42-6 
7-2 3-9} 1-712 SOs de. sa taueee 13-7 10-5 17-1 14-9 55-6 15-1 47-7 41-3 |51 
7-4 3-3 | 1-469 207 Di. aa)h heat 16 10-4 16-1 15-4 57 16-6 50-2 43-9 |52 
71 5-0 | 1-677 BSS eet osce 16-6 11-2 16-6 15-7 57-9 16-9 50-7 48-0 
6-4 4-9} 1-813 BI DEUS) pe eee. 15-2 10-8 17-4 14-6 58 16-6 50-7 49-3 153 
7:7 5-2 | 1-353 740) Sh i SNE fe) ec 17 11-4 17-3 15 52 16-2 51-2 47-8 |54 
7:5 5 1-54 26: Ts aise ate 17-5 TELS if 16-7 16-2 61-5 17-2 49-7 47-7 |55 
6-7 5 2-00 Bo RIA Se, A (RE Ss 10-7 15 17 60 17-7 51-3 47156 
7:3 4.2} 1-635 ae fy Wee aa. 16-3 10-8 16-4 16-1 57-7 18-1 50-0 46-8 
7-9 3-6 | 1-857 DTD Peret see os 17 11 15-8 15-7 57-3 17-3 51-8 46-6 157 
7-4 3-8 | 1-75 20 2s acitters oe 20 10 16-4 16-1 58 19-2 52-2 49-7 158 
7-8 4-9} 1-177 ZARB ss wikiots ot 15-7 11-5 17-4 16-4 56-4 17-1 48-7 45-8 159 
6-4 4-4] 1-74 DUA cs atin ole 14 10-7 16-4 15-4 56-7 18-6 48-4 45-4 160 
7-2 4-4; 1-652 Des Ah ss ob Meee sok eee 10-7 16-2 16-7 60-3 18-3 49 46-3 161 
8-2 4-8 | 2-126 35-0 }........ 15-3 10-9 16-8 14-8 56-8 17-1 48-0 44-5 
8-7 5 1-817 DOMME e esas ets 17-5 12-1 16-8 15-8 62 18-8 54 47-2 |62 
10 6 2-22 SOEDBN cate leie ares 11:5 18-3 15 59 19 54 48-3 163 
9-1 5-5 | 2-375 SOPIMN cones ceo. nett 10-7 18-4 16-4 60°3 19-6 51-2 47 164 
7-2 3-9} 1-963 SIE TA). cate elect dent 10-5 15 13-7 51-8 16 43-8 43 165 
6-6 3-5 |} 1-962 SLES a..01 ale ote [elas mere 10 15 13-5 52-3 14-8 42-1 42-1 166 
7:8 5 2-087 BSF OE eee ere 18 9-8 16-9 13-8 55-6 15 44-6 41-2 |67 
8-2 4-2} 2-087 BONEN lessees 23 12-1 18 15:3 53 15-4 45-6 42-2 168 
8 5-2! 2-493 4004 | oct scks 18-6 10-6 16-1 15 60 18 48-3 44-9 169 
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St a ee ae eee ee ee ee a a a a a a GET AT HERRCRCN MET RERTP TERT NOGGT COT L-RME aTOPRE STS? Poa, 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








_ ba 
Sugar x @ ; 
g , S E 2 on ee ‘ § 
+ a - a — sy > cae aR 
BE i galls 80) Se Say | go Ree ges 
LOCALITY J 2 |H jee) ah le [8s |fa | 20) ee sae 
2 . > . Saat, — — a 
Sit can Gls ae mel ae ee OO oo ene ae Seo 
Es Br | Sele ldasl ox | cel Bs | ges| Ba | as | SES 
Dia) ce to o ege bd Yo ow 2 Orta © a a+ Saree 
a| Oo a 56a|/ Saljesaq) & aif o~r=)] am as a = 
So [my |1O |e [Od pee ies al Be 6) wh w < 
cents | cents| cents | cents} cents; cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7-5) Y-4| 45-3 | 68-5 | 19-5 14-0} 3-9 40-8 56-8 12-2 5-0 15-923b 
Nova Scotia (average)... 7-51 7-3 | 51-9 | 68-2 | 20-4 9-9 | 4-2 47-0 58-7 12-4 5-0 16-500 
JS. Gney ewes vers alectere 7-41 7-11 50-7 | 69 20-8 11-4] 3-4 44.6 53-3 12-3 ee a ee ke ee os : 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-8] 7-2 | 54-9 | 68-7 | 21-6 9-8 | 4-2 50-3 59 13-2 CG Wee atl DS 
3——A mbhersts ic... soe oes 7-4] 6-9 | 49-6 | 68 20-8 9-5 | 4-7 45-6 61:6 12-2 0.4 \6.do8 Bote 
4—Halifax........sesce0% 7-6] 7-5 | 53 67:8 | 24:3 9-9] 5 49-7 57-7 12-6 5-1 16-50 
B—Windsorsedscs aisle cies 7:6] 7-4] 51 68-7 | 17 9-3} 3-9 47 63 12-2 Sel 8. Bees 
Ge EP UrO eee oles eloetee 7-51 7-4! 52-4) 67-1) 18 9-6} 4-1 44.7 57-7 12 8 ob Noah es Bak oe 
7,.—P.E.I—Charlottetown| 7:4 6-9 | 51-7 | 67-8 | 17-2 14-3 4-0 49-9 60-0 12-5 5-0 16-900g 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-5| 7-3 | 52-2} 69-3| 18-2| 10-9| 3-8] 42-9] 61-7] 12-0 5-1| 16-000 
8—Moncton............- 7-3} 7-1] 55 69-8 | 19-4 107110 8% 45-5 64 12-3 5-1 16-00g 
9—Saint John........... 7-5 | 7-3 | 49-4} 69-6 | 17-9 10-3 | 4-5 42-4 62-1 12 5-1 16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-5 7-3 | 53-11 67-6 | 18 11-9 3:1 42 61-6 12 Oyu as Perea 
11—Bathurst............. Tet | (eh owe leaned 17-5 11-4; 3-8 41-6 59-2 11-6 Bde ays ae arabe eae 
Quebec (average).......... 71] 6-9 | 48-8] 73-7 | 20-3 13-4] 3-9 43-3 56-1 10-8 4.9 15-483 
12—Quebec............6.. 7:3 6-9 | 43-9 | 78-7 | 19-6 15-5 4-3 43-2 58-2 10-8 5 15-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-41 6-9 | 45-5 | 77-7 | 21-5 14-4] 4-6 47-7 53-4 11 4.9 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-1 6-9 | 44-2 | 75 20 12-2 3°6 45-3 60-5 10-7 5 15-50 
156-—Sorel is iii Mie ae okies 6-9 | 6-8 | 42-4 | 67-3 | 20-4 10 3-6 37-8 60 10-5 4:9) ) uso eee . 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-1] 6-9 | 40-9 | 71 20-5 13-4] 4 39 59-6 10-8 5 15-00 
17—St: Jobnse(s is ). . s 4.6 6-9 6-9 | 41-5 | 73-2 | 18-5 14-4 4 40 48-8 11-2 1, BR Medes Ber ae 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7:2} 6-8] 46 72-3 | 19-9 13-5 | 3-7 47-1 61 10-4 4-9) aca hua aie ae 
19—Montreal............. 7 6-8 | 46-4 | 78-6 | 19-4 14-2] 3-3 47-8 53-2 11-1 4-8 16-00 
P1Veaed G1 Repay 2 a Ie A A 7-2 7 43-1 | 74:3 | 22-8 12-8 3°8 41-8 50-2 10-7 4-8 15-90 
Ontario (average).......... 7-4 9.2 | 43-6 | 70-6 | 19-4 11-7 3:9 39-2 55-3 11-8 4-9 15-402 
21—OttawB.......eseeee- 7:2 6-9 | 46-5 | 72-5 | 18-4 13-6 4-] 40 59-2 10-7 5 15-90 
22—Brockville........... 7:2 6-9 | 43-3 | 69-1 | 20-7 11-6 3°7 37-9 64-7 10-6 4-7 15-00 
23— Kingston.........000. 7-1 6:9 | 41-9 | 69-3 | 17-1 12-1 4-3 39 56 12-6 4-9 15-50 
24—Belleville............ 7:5 7:3 | 46 66-1 | 18-3 10-8 4-1 35-5 51 11-8 5-2 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7°6 7-3 | 51-2 | 65-5 | 18-7 13-1 4-1 40 7-8 11-9 5-1 16-00 
26—Oshawa..........000: 7-51 7-2) 47-8 | 65-4 | 19-6 10-3 | 3-7 35-7 63-3 11-5 4-6 14-75 
27—Orila soe hes 7-3 7-2 | 43-3 | 72-3 | 19-6 10 4 36 60 11-2 4-8 16-00 
28 Roronto le AlW.cesc ten 7:2] 6-9 | 44-5} 68 18 11-5} 3-9 42-9 55-2 12-2 5 13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-6 7-5 | 44 75-3 | 18-3 10-5 3:7 38-8 53°3 11-9 4-7 |18-75-14-75g 
30—St. Catharines....... 7:5 7-2 | 44-1] 70-9 | 19 11-6 4-1 40 52:6 12 5-1 14:90g 
31—Hamilton............ 7-2 7-1 | 42-9 | 68-9 | 18-6 10-4 3°8 37:7 42 10-8 5-1 14-00 
32—Brantford............ 7-1) 7-1 | 45-9 | 72-7 | 18-9 9-9 | 3-7 38-9 58-8 10-8 5 15-50 
bs As EFT ri Fp I 74 7-2 | 41-7 | 66-3 | 18-4 10-9 4-1 35-7 66-7 11-6 5 14-75 
84—Guelph............00 7:6 7-5 | 46-9 | 68-3 | 18-4 10-3 3°8 40-9 52 11-7 4-9 15-00 
85— Kitchener............ 7:3 7-2 | 40-8 | 72-3 | 19-3 10-3 3-6 40-4 48-6 1i-1 4-7 15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 7 6-9 | 47-2 | 69-7 | 22-2 9-7 | 3-6 38 5S 12-7 5-2 15-00 
37—Stratford...0.....s.0% 7-6 7-5 | 38-8 | 70-9 | 18-4 10-6 4-4 41-7 52 12-1 4-9 14-75 
SS—LondoD.jc ccs cecuens ott 7°3 7-1 | 44-9 | 70-4 | 17-6 10-5 3-4 37 53-3 10-8 5 15-25¢ 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-51 7-3 | 47-1 | 78-9 | 18-8 11-7] 4 42-9 46-7 12-4 5-3 15-00g 
40—Chatham............ 7-4 7-3 | 48 71-3 | 16-9 11-3 3°7 39-5 57-6 10-1 4-9 14-50¢ 
41—Windsor..........-25: 7°3 7-1 | 42-6 | 69-3 | 18-9 10-5 3°6 36-1 58-7 10-9 4-6 14-50¢ 
he SATN IS ae is lala atnlaiais Hee 7-4 7-1 | 46-3 | 75-2 | 19-2 10-9 4 40 46-7 10-7 5-4 15-50¢ 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7:6 7-4 | 52-61 74-7 | 18-8 10 4-] 84-5 60 13 5 15-00 
44—North Bay........... 7-6 | 7-2 | 49-8 | 76-3 | 20-8 12-8 | 4-4 38-8 56-7 13-4 5 16-25 
45—Sudbury............. 7:6 7-4 | 40-2 | 70-5 | 21-6 13-4 3-4 40 53-1 13-3 4-9 17-00 
46—Cobalt............00- 7:9 7-8 | 46-9 | 69-7 | 21-7 15 4-3 40 60-7 12-8 5 17-50 
47—Timmiins............. 7-7 7-6 | 39-7 | 74-3 | 21 16:5 4-3 45 50 13-8 4-8 19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 74) 7-2] 48 73-9 | 21-4 14-7| 4 41-3 50 12-9 5 16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... U3 7-2| 44-7 | 69-4 | 21-6 15 3°5 40 60 12-1 4-9 15-75 
50—Fort William......... 7:3 7-2 | 41-7 | 66-3 | 22 12-8 3:6 42-5 58-5 11-8 4.7 15-75 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-0] 7-9] 42-9 | 62-6 | 19-0 14:3 | 3-7 30-7 55-7 13-0 5:3 20-000 
61—Winnipeg............. 8 8 42.2 | 60-3 | 18-9 13:9 | 3-6 38-3 57-3 12-2 5-5 18-50 
52-—Brandon}) s..04.4. 8% 8 7-7 | 43-5 | 64-9 | 19 14-7 3:7 3d 54 13-7 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average) 8-5 | 8-5 | 43-1] 64-2 | 19-8 19-6 | 3-4 37°% 57-9 14-1 bc Og a a es aA 
O3=— RELINAW. Ne eyes ware clas 8-3 8-7 | 41-9 | 64-2 | 19 19-la| 2-9 40 58-7 13-1 5 
64—Prince Albert........ 9 8-7 | 46 65 19-8 22-2a| 3-7 40 52 14-8 5 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-3} 8-3 | 44-9 | 64-7 | 20-7 19-7a} 3-1 36-7 59-2 14-1 5-5 
56—Moose Jaw.........-- 8-2 8-1 | 39-7 | 63 19-7 17-5a} 3-7 34 58 14-3 5 
Alberta (average).......... 8-1: 8-1 | 43-0] 62-3 | 17-7 18-0 | 3-7 38-0 58-4 13-9 A Si lis, 22 Se ale « 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:9 8 37-8 | 62-4 | 16-5 24a, 3 46-7 59-4 13-7 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8 8 40 63-7 | 16°5 15-7al 4-1 Be 59 14-4 OLR cae eee es 
59—Edmonton........... 8-1 8-1 | 46-7 | 60-2 |} 18-2 16-8a) 4:3 39-2 58 13-4 4-9 g 
60—Calgary...........05- 7-6 7-8 | 46-1 | 60-8 | 18-9 16-la| 3-6 32-3 57-1 13-7 4-7 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 9 8-7 | 44-3 | 64-3 | 18:3 17-5a| 3-6 38:7 58-7 14-3 4 7h li dese geet ota 
British Columbia (aver.).| 7:5 9:4 | 43-3 | 61-9 | 20-3 22°38 4-3 41-0 58-2 12-7 Sr Gh lias ce teeters 
62-=Ferniewchnees sede os 8 8-1 | 48 63 16-8 23-3al 4-4 53 60 14-2 Ba. S thas et. Ee See 
638——Nelsoni: 1. Sopj0 a ccs os 8-3 8 45-3 | 65 22-3 25a 3:8 40 58-3 L430} Bos Scabies de See ease 
C4EPrarle Me oc 7-7 7-8 | 45-3 | 63-7 | 22-3 24a, 5-2 38-4 58-7 14 ont ete as cmc 
65—New Westminster 6-8] 6-7 | 41-7 | 57-7 | 17-7 21a 3-9 40 57-6 10-4 AUB lide ft Shea « 
66—Vancouver........... 7 6-9 | 39-9 | 56-8 | 17-7 18-8a| 3 43-4 58-3 10-9 5e4gl ic eae esses 
67—Victoria.......ceeeee 7-7 7-4} 45-8 | 61-5 | 22-1 21-8a| 4-2 39-1 60-3 11-9 5 ae tt tees 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-2 7-1 | 41-7 | 62-7 | 20-9 21a 5 87-3 54-7 12 5 Sales Uaeae eed 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-5 7-1 | 438-3 | 65 22-6 23-3a) 4-9 37 57-4 14-1 TEOD NS oe ee nase 


| | 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 
six rooms $10-35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1940 





















Wood pt Rent 
° 
3 . so yee 
2 g r4 Ss oo S Six-roomed 
“2 8 ce ne et @ cry sad 3 Litt houses baee 
2 A ia we ae aR " -»| houses wi incomplete 
28 i 2S Roe S & S 24 8 829 = aR modern con-| modern 
a. o SO bh ~~ Be = a She Bsn — |'s'u| veniences, con- 
28. a gm a2 8 $8 28 aoe & |] per month | veniences, 
-Q 2) 4 fy 72) Q =| 0 lz per month 
$ $ § $ $ $ $ c c. $ $ 
9-984 12-646 9-714 11.974 7-240 8-925 7:387| 26-5 | 9-6 24-825 18-364 
7-369 10-375 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-000] 28-5 |10-0 22°167 16-250 
6-90- 7:25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 | 30:4 |10-1/18-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6:00 | 29-8 |10 |16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-00 Tl Sa res wenmtereteca lias Sic, shegs RMS cae] io tay eerea teas cll coe ci s/saveye. © spain | hucv atone! ote eremeaate 26-6 {10 |15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 }8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 5-00 | 31 9-6)25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
Bo eh ccs, crepe ell foromeierets sieibre sieilleralener earners ole. «'s:aiere nc torere ciel tere, (ete atone. eflenene ce, eerdlausvareceillavese’s Clettoslet ane 26 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Matas Saat oncve oPene I ee taretclons: <iate. cll eter onec eee elle: « Ske: e ebar sTske Mell etera aheae coureinistate:'s, egeuateiarepisil/aew ove,ereme oie. > 27-2 |10-3/18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-650-10-150 12-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-600 7:500c] 24-6 | 9-8/19-00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-375 12-500 7-000 9-500 5-500 6-500 7500) 27-7 | 9-9 23-625 17-375 
9-50-10-50g 11-50g 6-00g 7-00¢ 5-00g 600g g 30 g | 9-9/20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
11-25-12-25 13-25 8-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00c-8-00 | 28-1 |10 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
10: aed By TZeDOSTS OOM Rrceeciaets sts es sat core | ateeete clade lieciatcte evs malas cite ete stents 25-9 |10 25-00 18-00 |10 
= AE OAR 2 os GR Crack cake curs [ER Re I cae Ei PCO Seen es CaP | osname [St Ws a 26:8 | 9-7 22-00 16-00 }11 
: 768 12-786 10-833 11-989 8-083 8-821 8-200) 23-3 | 9-4 23-500 17-375 
10-50 11-50 12-67¢ 12-67¢ 11-33¢ 11-38¢ 7:50c} 22-9 | 9-7)22-00-32-00 |............ 12 
8-50- 8-75 13-50 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00 7:00 | 24-7 | 9-5/23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 24-6 | 9-6/23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
uth ) SOA Re ents | ere Pa aie has tore ellis stats Stetvelets eaterd svecectis stolenoil'a ale, shovels msera |igtatate cl mpsy ain cunifistecs 41 et'eie« ed etene 21-6 | 8-7/15-00-19-00 | 9-00-14-00 |15 
8-00- 8-50 12-50 10-33c 12-17¢ 8-67c 9-67c 6-50c] 21-8 | 9-3)18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
Pe SS Sect MD ete eine chet ee otea slecstard ec Wave ee saves ies suallts es, ois:s ovate site sitveysfeleatanabel belies) eseusiy-« aerate 21-7 | 9-7/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {17 
11-00 TA O0M eee: (Gal arenes GaLDr Toes enc ee 24-5 | 9-1]17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 |11-50-12-50 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 a 00 |10-00-12-00c} 25 | 9-3/22-00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 119 
10-75-11-00 13-25 | 7-00-9-00] 8-00-12-00 5-50 CS cee Bia ae 23-1 | 9-4118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
11-114 12-901 10-281 12-776 8-067 10. 085 8-850) 24-6 | 9-4 26-018 19-321 
10-45 |12-00-13- ee 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-7 | 9-4/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
8-00- 88-50 L207 ee Aaa tilde ae eal oles aig Heme llatieicle ecitcc melts. « 5 alee SatNe 23-4 | 9-7)18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 {22 
°75 13- 50 11-00 12-00 9-00 1OAOO De cesses see 24-5 | 9-8/22-00-32-00 |20-00-23-00 |23 
9-50-12-50d 13-00 9-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 9-00 |} 21-7 | 9-4/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-70-14: 00d/13-00-13 -50 9-00 Pen 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 23-2 | 8-9}22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
-9.00-13 -00d 12,50 12,00 13,0 9-00 10,00 9,00 | 20 | 9-4/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 126 
9-75-13 -50 14-00 |8-50-9-00 |10.00-10- 20 6-00 TEDOMIRE Saree ds bone: 25 9-5/20-00-25-00 !15-00-20-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 25 9-5)28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
7-50- 9-00g/11-25-12-00g g g & g g 22g | 9-4/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00-13 -50g 13 00g g 16-00g g g g 24g | 9-1/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 130 
9-50 11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 T2200N assed toes 25 9-1/27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
8-50-13 -25d TSO Soe Se eset 143,000 leccseeen sett 12-00 }..... awa enrs 24-2 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 |32 
10-50-13-00d TC ae Le 17,00-18:00.) 46 8S. tes 13-00-14-00 10-00c} 24-5 | 9-3/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
9-00-12-50d 13-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 OROO Manes OR NRe 24-6 | 9-7|22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
10-50-13 -00d 13-00 |13.00-14.00] 15-00-16-00 11-00 TS°OOM) ORC 24-4 | 9-4/20-00-32-00 118-00-22-00 {35 
9-00-13-00d SOD Me vevere cra Rysbo ewne’s wins s-0°als clo ain, oatenerereter aiene te Se OL cere eee al tis 21-3 | 8-7/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
10-00-11-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 VA OO etc. ergeleioie 23 9-2)20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-50-12-50g|12-50-13 -00g g 15-00g g 13 -00g g 25 g | 9-4/25-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 /38 
9-50-12-50g 13-00z g 16-00c g | 11-00-14-00c} 8-00-12-00c] 24 g | 9-7/24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |39 
9-00-11 -00g 11-00g g g g£ g g 20 g | 9-1/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-50-11-50g 11-50g g 16-00-18-00g gz 12-00-14-00g} 7-00-10-00g) g | 9-5/27-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |41 
8-50-10-00g 13-00g Ps g g g gZ 24-5g) 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
8-50- 9-00 iy Sesto YS cae esths tn a es ache Gr earaiwed BA 8.0. ca Ue ar Ea Ua a a 23-5 | 9-4/21-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 143 
13-00-13-75 |14-00-14-75 7°00 FO TOU WEN ye tee Rive oles oreveetie se. A awty Olle its 4 Dailey, i a eM RRM OB DIR 44 
11-00-14-50d BD BOM exesty eves»: + 11>25-13-50- |i:s.;0 0.4) 212. 9-00c 9-00c} 28-8 | 9-2/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 
13 -OOd ite een Pet tetera». « 10°50G| Pose oe 9:00- 9-75c}. 00... 30-5 | 9-5 17-50 15-00 |46 
12-50-16-50d 18-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 O: SON pales 35 9-7 p p 47 
9-50-12-50d 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c| 25 | 9-5/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 148 
12-75-14-50 13-00 7°50 8-75 6-50 1270) RE arS os 27-9 {10 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 149 
12-75-14-50 13-00 7-00 8-00 6-00 TOG nstadascie:s 25 9-1)23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 150 
8-925 A S7B isco tore s le eho’ estar eele 7-813 8-563 7-000; 29-1 | 9-7 28-250 20-250 
6-25-13 25h] 14-00=15-50 |... 0. ce sees c ee ee eee eee 6-50-8-75 | 7-50- 9-75 7:00 | 27 9-7|26-00-37-00 118-00-26-00 151 
5-00-11: are 13-00-17-00 |..... ASO OP Shi hb Entice 6 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 | 31-2 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 152 
8-3 LACIE Niet ah MEIER ec 5-313 8-094 9-167} 27-5 | 9-8 26-375 19-250 
4-95-12- on TAT OR dl RS a id a a eee 7-00- 9-00 9-50 | 25-4 | 9-9127-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 [53 
8-25- 9-25h 19-00a)0N. «4% Hib ee: 3:60-4-75 | 5-00—.6-28. bedncerins ane 29-6 | 9-7|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 [54 
7-85— 9- GORI se aeeteme oi. selena ele'eisxeiatell oasjace Saeiseareiaiete 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 | 28-4 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 155 
5-25- 9-10h 14-00 |....... aie | care fateletsrake rete all tuteteteteiers sles 10-00-11-00c 11-00c} 26-7 110 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 156 
5-219 11-500)....... sieve | Greddlonaleraereter 5-500 6-500 4-000) 29-0 | 9-6 25-125 18-250 
g g g g g g g 28-1¢g ie 20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 [57 
6-00h eee: felice.. AR ep tet ak Pict act br sacs ovate A GeRERERCS IACI CASE) bes a Oil Mme De : r r 58 
9-75- 4-50h g 5-00g (6-002 g 30:2g) 9-8)22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50¢) g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g] 27-5g| 9-5/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |60 
SATAN MN. OEE Re ae De eg Os ey ee £200 ih 9-3|20-00-32-00 115-00-20-00 {61 
10-357 S75... Th adeseilemeteas atest 6-906 7-304 4-875] 33-5 | 9-9 23-438 17-813 
oe tele Rath cole te, oO als iey meal areata shal aaaslenswlecrvans ceeeeleeeesercs s 4 38-7 | 9-5 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 JOFOO ‘hs Se ae atterets |ctettiaetele’syerec ee 7:00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 | 4-88- 5-33c] 37-5 |10-7/20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 163 
78-50=, 9°50) | pcccemcame ss ble ce Cia etre ale ster ty cta sisi 6-50-7-75 | 7-75- 9-50 6-50c]...... 9-8}25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-1150 B75 | tears te, MUM NNG os Patan chia s ee 5. 00 3-50 | 30 | 9-4118-00-25-00 114-00-18-00 {65 
10-00-11-50 ORT: SHINN cos sbasee sean 25 4-50 | 30 | 9-5|23-00-28-00 |17-00-22-00 166 
9-25-10-75 SEOOF | ctetens « kecrce | cereal ste a ies 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- ?. :30c 4-77c} 31-9 |10-5/20:00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 167 
SO tac Ri cs ao rice Bree eS 32-5 | 9-5/20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
1250-15-50 meres oe Pes. ce ieeigen rhs 6.00-10.00i] 8-00-12-00i]............ 33-6 |10 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |69 
\ 
Pet a aetey mee eee rd aecloding geiniehibimiiioas.» 0h; Dattolommcola. .. oa Natiral gan used eatennroanes 
price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. f. Petroleum coke. Natural gas used extensively. 


$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


ee 
ee i a le |) tec, eee ee ee ee 





x vor Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept./Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 
Commodities cai 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 |"Job6 | 1929 | 1980 | 1933 | 1936| 1937 1938 | 1939 | 1940| 1940 
*All commodities................ 567 64-0/127-41155-9| 97-3| 98-5) 97-8) 82-1) 68-9 76°41 85-0) 74-5) 78-2) 82-7] 82-8 
Classified according to ‘ai com- 
ponent material— 7| 68-4] 70-31 69-2 
. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-11127-91167-0| 86-2} 96-2} 98-9] 69-8] 62-5) 77-4) 86-5) 61 : 
ne Me irints Wd Their Pradueta 76 70-91127-1/145-1} 96-0] 98-9|108-9] 93-4) 60-6) 78-4) 81-8) 76-4) 77-5) 77-0) 78-7 
: : til 
me i a lat icine Cena 85 58-21157-11176-5|101-7| 99-5} 91-2) 79-2] 71-7| 69-6} 71-8] 66-9] 72-1] 83-6) 83-8 
d 
Be ie eee 49 | 63-9] 99-11154-4/106-3]100-2| 98-7] 86-2| 63-8] 68-8] 77-2] 76-9] 82-5] 91-0] 91-1 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-91156-91168-4]104-6| 99-4] 98-8) 90-4) 85-5] 88-2)105-3) 98-2} 99-8)105-7/106-0 
£ Metal d 
ae Nee thie too 18 98-41141-91135-5| 97-3] 99-8] 98-2) 738-7] 67-5) 70-2] 88-4] 70-8] 74-5] 77-0) 77-7 
: -Metalli i 1 d 
We Boece nad ogre agian S 83 56-8] 82-31112-2|107-0| 99-2} 93-2) 90-8) 85-0} 85-4) 87-4] 86-7] 84-6} 90-2) 90-8 
; i d Allied P. 
i Se saa ORAL SYS 77 63-4/118-7)141-5}105-4/100-3) 95-5) 92-0) 81-5) 78-5) 81-7] 79-4} 80-9] 91-0} 90-4 
lassified rding to purpose— 
ier tas semnning icy Cae pane Sf ahgs 236 62-0)102-7)136-1] 96-9} 98-5} 96-0} 86-1 72-7 75°5| 80-3] 76-0} 77-2) 88-7]..... 
ds, B and To- 
acres sgeha oatay rd SAAN 126 61-8/119-0/150-8} 90-2) 97-2/103-7| 86-7] 65-7) 75-6] 82-1) 74-3) 77-0} 78-2]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2) 91-9]126-3/101-4] 99-4} 90-8] 85-7] 77-3) 75-5) 79-1! 77-2] 77-4} 87-3]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7)133-3|164-3] 98-8! 99-4] 98-9] 76-7] 65-6) 75-0} 85-9! 68-7) 74-2] 78-0]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9)108-6]104-1] 97-1] 94-7] 91-2] 85-6] 89-6] 94-5) 95-5] 95-7)102-0]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0}171-0) 98-2! 98-7) 99-4) 75-1] 68-4) 73-4] 84-9] 65-7| 71-8] 75-3]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials. tsk ee al: 111 67-0)100-7)144-0)108-7/100-0} 99-6] 86-8} 80-8] 85-8] 94-3] 87-8] 91-8] 97-4]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 69-5/148-1)177-3| 95-8} 98-4} 99-3) 72-5) 60-4] 71-3] 83-3) 62-0] 68-4] 71-5)..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ACW TOL ite eaten easier: 186 59+2)134-°7/176-4| 91-2! 96-5) 96-1] 69-3] 62-7) 73-1] 81-5) 60-2) 65-9] 68-7]..... 
Per Aira seen teins 105 70°1}129-0)146-0) 95-9] 98-2}105-2!| 90-0] 62-7] 73-5] 81-5] 76-2) 77-8] 79-4|..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6}160-6) 88-0) 96-7|107-7| 71-2) 54-6) 74-4] 86-3] 63-8] 64-2] 62-7] 63-5 
PN arinGs erie ein ee eens oe 16 65-9)111-7)114-1) 91-7|100-7|105-5] 91-3] 66-5] 71-8] 76-4] 70-6] 75-8] 79-1]..... 
PP IOP OBE L anette ee tke ce es 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3/106-8!100-1) 93-5] 86-0] 64-0] 68-6] 77-0] 76-7] 82-1] 90-8)..... 
LN chy 80 id. i Ri eon Re ee 203 67-9)115-2/134-6)}106-4| 99-7) 92-7] 87-2) 81-6] 82-9] 89-9] 86-1] 85-5] 91-7]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured).. 245 | 63-8)120-8)/154-1) 94-7] 97-3}101-8) 74-0] 59-9] 73-9] 83-7| 65-5] 70-7| 73-9]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) Bae 64-8)127-7/156-5|100-4) 98-6] 94-1] 84-8] 71-5] 74-9] 81-3] 75-6] 77-5] 81-6]..... 





tT he Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


tF or the week ended ,September 27, 1940, monthly figures not yet available. 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1083) 
Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 


for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazerTs, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in some of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

Retail Prices 

Beef prices declined slightly in September 

following the gradual advance between January 
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and August. They were higher, however, than 
at the beginning of September, 1939. Sirloin 
steak averaged 30:7 cents per pound in Sep- 
tember, 31:3 in August, and 27-7 cents in 
September, 1939. Fresh pork at 23-4 cents and 
breakfast bacon at 32-6 cents both averaged 
slightly higher than in the previous month 
and were little changed from the averages 
for September, 1939. 


Considerable seasonal advance in the prices 
of fresh eggs was recorded in most localities 
the Dominion average being up from 30-2 
cents per dozen to 34°4 cents. The average 
in September, 19389, was 32-8 cents per dozen. 
Stocks in cold storage at September 1 were 
slightly lower than at August 1 but about 
nine per cent greater than on September 1, 
1939. Milk has been unchanged since Feb- 
ruary at an average price of 11 cents per 
quart. The production of creamery butter 
during the first eight months of the year was 
not materially different from that of 1939. 
The price averaged 26:5 cents per pound at 
the beginning of September as compared with 
26-7 in August and 26-2 cents in September, 
1939. The price of cheese at 23-8 cents per 
pound was fractionally higher than for the 
previous month as compared with 21-5 cents 
at the beginning of September, 1939. Produc- 
tion for the first eight months of the year 
was about 14 per cent higher than for the 
same period in 1939 and exports to the United 
Kingdom have also increased substantially. 
The price of bread has averaged 6-7 cents 
per pound since March as compared with 6:5 
cents one year ago. Flour at 3-6 cents per 
pound was unchanged from the previous month 
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as compared with a price at the beginning of 
September, 1939, of 2-9 cents per pound. Dry 
beans were down in the average from 7-2 
cents per pound in August to 6-9 cents in 
September. The price in September, 1939, was 
5:1 cents. Onions again declined averaging 
4-6 cents per pound at the beginning of 
September as compared with 7-1 cents in 
August. The price in September, 1939, was 
4-1 cents. A substantial seasonal fall was 
recorded in the price of potatoes in most local- 
ities, with the marketing of the new crop, 
which was estimated to be about 12 per cent 
larger than in 1989. The Dominion average 
price at September 1 was $1.52 per 100 pounds 
as compared with $1.96 in August, $2.04 in 
July and $1.51 in September, 1939. Granulated 
sugar continued unchanged at an average price 
of 7:5 cents per pound. The prices of coffee 
and tea have changed little in recent months 
but both were considerably higher than at the 
beginning of September, 1939, largely as a 
result of special war taxation. United States 
anthracite coal averaged $15.72 per ton in 
September, $15.62 in August and $14.08 in 
September, 1989. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nuts” at 
the beginning of September, 1940; Halifax 
$17.50; Charlottetown $16.90; Saint John $16; 
Quebec $16; Three Rivers $16.50; Sherbrooke 
$16.75; Thetford Mines $17; Montreal $17; 
Ottawa $18; Kingston $17.50; Belleville $17.50; 
Peterborough $18.50; Oshawa $17; Toronto 
$16; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton $16; 
Galt $17; Sudbury $19.75; Cobalt $21.50; 


~ Timmins $21.50; Winnipeg $20.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE accompanying tables which appear 

quarterly give the official and certain other 
index numbers of the cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great. Britain and certain 
of the principal commercial and industrial 
countries. 


Since these tables are compiled from British 
and foreign sources the information contained 
therein usually deals with conditions prevailing 
some months previous to the date of publica- 
tion in the Lasour Gazerts. In Great Britain 
both wholesale and retail trade are now subject 
to government control, the main objects of 
which are to conserve supplies of vital mate- 
rials and to protect the public from unwar- 
ranted increases in prices. In order to achieve 


11441—8 


these ends the government of the United 
Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale prices 
of some articles and is controlling the entire 
trade in some commodities, including importa- 
tion and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force with conse- 
quent effect upon prices. In some of these 
countries the publication of price data has 
been suspended and in the case of Germany 
direct information is unobtainable although 
information contained in the official publica- 
tions of neutral countries and in the press is 
noted. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Supreme Court of Canada Affirms Decision 
of New Brunswick Supreme Court 
Declaring Strain an Accident 


The Supreme Court of Canada, on June 29, 
unanimously upheld the decison of the Appeal 
Division of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick and dismissed the appeal from it brought 
by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. The provincial court had upset 
the Board’s ruling and allowed the claim of a 
woman for damages for injury through strain 
sustained while working at an embossing 
machine for the Irving Oil Company at Saint 
John. (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1940, p. 751.) 


The question was whether the injury was 
caused by accident and compensation was 
therefore payable, or whether it was due to 
disease. Many authorities were considered by 
the Court and there was unanimous agreement 
that a physiological injury had occurred as 
the direct result of the plaintiff’s work. This 
was held to be an accidental injury within the 
meaning of the statute and subject to com- 
pensation. Workmen’s Compensation Board vy. 
Theed, (1940) 3 Dominion Law Reports 561. 


British Columbia Supreme Court Upholds 
Vancouver By-law Limiting Driving 
Hours of Taxi Owners 


On April 24 Mr. Justice Fisher of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court dismissed an applica- 
tion by the owner of a small taxicab business 
to have declared illegal the Cab and Com- 
mercial Vehicles By-law of the City of Van- 
couver, which limits to 54 hours a week and 
nine a day, the latter to be confined within 
12 hours, the time that an owner may drive 
his own vehicle. The by-law requires him to 
keep a record of time worked. Persons em- 
ployed to drive taxis have the same restric- 
tions imposed on their hours of work by a 
provincial regulation under the Hours of Work 
Act. 

The authority for the by-law relied on by 
the City was section 163 of the Vancouver 
Incorporation Act, 1921, which allows the 
Council to “pass, alter and repeal by-laws for 
the following purposes: : 

(135) For inspecting, defining, classifying, 
prohibiting, controlling, licensing, limiting and 
regulating, subject to the provisions of the 
Motor Vehicle Act... 

(g) The number of hours and time in any 
day during which motor vehicles may be 
operated or driven by any one person. 

It was contended for the applicant that 
the Legislature in passing the Hours of Work 
Act and authorizing the regulations there- 
under had dealt in a special Act with hours 


of work in the taxicab imdustry and the city 
was therefore excluded from passing a by-law 
dealing with the same subject under the prior 
legislation, which counsel for the applicants 
consider is the general Act. 

The Court held that both acts cannot operate 
with respect to the number of hours in any 
one day in which taxicabs may be operated 
or driven by any one employee in the industry 
and the later enactment, the Hours of Work 
Act, must govern with respect to employees 
but that the power given by the earlier legis- 
lation has not been abrogated but merely 
curtailed by the subsequent legislation. 
Although hours of employees are regulated 
under the Hours of Work Act, the City 
Council under the Vancouver Incorporation 
Act may still regulate the number of hours 
and time in a day during which a vehicle 
for hire may be operated or driven by its 
owner. 

The Court refused to invalidate the by-law 
for uncertainty as it was felt that the inten- 
tion- of the enacting body was “reasonably 
clear.” Neither was the objection sustained 
that the by-law was prohibitive and would 
tend to create a monopoly. For the Court to 
allow this it would have been necessary to 
show bad faith in its passage and there was 
no attempt to do that. In re Vancouver Incor- 
poration Act, 1921, (1940) 2 Western Weekly 
Reports 697. 


Wages on Relief Works in Quebec Again 
Held Subject to Seizure 


On September 21, Judge Lajoie of the 
Magistrate’s Court of Three Rivers followed 
a judgment in a similar case given by Mr. 
Justice Forest of the Montreal Superior Court 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, 1940, p. 313) in 
allowing seizure for debt of wages earned on 
relief works. 

The individual defendant, against whom the 
plaintiff held a judgment, was employed by 
the City of Shawinigan Falls on work intended 
to relieve unemployment to the cost of which 
contributions were made by the federal and 
provincial governments as well as by the city. 
He received $14.40 a week. 

In 1934, a provision was inserted in the 
Quebec Code of Civil Procedure expressly 
exempting from seizure “the salaries and 
wages of workmen and labourers employed 
at work undertaken to relieve unemployment 
with the aid granted by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments.” This was repealed 
in 1939 and the case was, therefore, governed 
by sec. 11 of the Code, which allows seizure 
of fixed proportions of the wages depending 
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on the amount earned and which was amended 
~jn 1939 to provide that wages up to $6 a week 
are totally exempt from seizure and in the 
case of married men or widowers with one 
or more children $12 a week. The plaintiff 
came within the last-mentioned class and his 
wages could be seized up to $2.40 a week 
until the judgment was satisfied with imterest 
and costs, the city to bear the costs of the 
action. Courtois v. Bilodeau et la Corporation 
de la cité de Shawinigan Falls, Cour de 
Magistrat, District de Trois-Riviéres, Sep- 
tember 21, 1940. 


Quebec Court Holds Costs not Taxable 
Against Unions with no Pecuniary 
Interest in Action 


Mr. Justice Bond of the Montreal King’s 
Bench in Chambers on June 26 maintained 
the motion of the union plaintiffs for the re- 
jection as concerned them of an item of $400 
which had been allowed by the Clerk of the 
Court as “additional fee” when the costs were 
taxed against the plaintiffs after the union 
plaintiffs had been held not to be legal entities 
and therefore incapable of instituting an 
action before the courts of Quebec. (LABOUR 
Gazerts, 1939, p. 544; September, 1940, p. 
991). 

The Tariff of Advocates’ Fees allows an 
“additional fee” of $400 in cases involving 
$50,000 and over when an appeal is argued 
on its merits. The total amount claimed by 
the plaintiffs was $122,360, but the interest of 
the unions lay only in having their agreements 
with the respondent, cancelled; they asked for 
no pecuniary judgment. Their action was 
joined with the individual plaintiffs because 
the law allows that without the interest of 
each plaintiff being affected by the total 
attained. The Court held that the respondent 
could not invoke the participation of the 
individual plaintiffs, whose claim was un- 
affected ‘by the judgment as to the legal status 
of the unions and was still undecided, so as 
to make the unions liable for a fee charge- 
able only when the pecuniary claim was de- 
cided and the decision appealed. International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union et al vs. 
Rothman (1940) 69 Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec, Cour du Banc du Roi (en appel) 160. 


Trial Judgment Based on Jury’s Verdict 
Upheld in Quebec Accident Case 


The Montreal Court of King’s Bench on 
June 28 unanimously dismissed the appeal 
from a judgment of Mr. Justice Duclos of 
the Montreal Superior Court rendered on 
June 1, 1939, in accordance with the verdict 
of a jury allowing the plaintiff employee 
$1707.10 damages against his employer for 





injuries sustained in the collapse of scaffold- 
ing erected by his fellow employees. 

Since June 25, 1937, the plaintiff had been 
employed by the defendant as a chauffeur and 
handyman. The defendant was making altera- 
tions in his residence at Ile Perrot. On Septem- 
ber 2, 1937, three of his employees, one of 
whom was the foreman, constructed a scaffold 
to enable them to shingle the roof. On Sep- 
tember 3, in the foreman’s absence, the other 
two went on with the work according to in- 
structions. ‘The plaintiff had been directed 
to carry stones from the field nearby which 
he did in the morning, but in the afternoon 
he decided to join the others. He mounted 
the scaffold on which one of the men was 
working and it soon collapsed, resulting in 
his serious injury. He claimed the accident 
was due to negligence of the defendant’s 
employees in its faulty construction. The 
defence alleged among other things that the 
plaintiff was not acting according to instruc- 
tions and that the scaffold was built for men 
of lighter weight. 

On apveal the defendant contended that the 
trial judge had refused to allow proof of an 
admission said to have been made to the 
foreman by the plaintiff but which was not 
alleged in the pleadings. Apparently, it was 
an extra-judicial admission. The Court dis- 
tinguished from the present case the one on 
which the defendant relied. There such evi- 
dence was admitted when the plaintiff against 
whom the admission was invoked had died 
and so could not be examined. In the 
present case the plaintiff was present in Court 
and the attempt to prove admission by third 
parties was properly objected to as not being 
the best proof as required by sec. 1204 of 
the Quebec Civil Code. The Appeal Court 
also refused to interfere with the discretion 
that was exercised by the trial judge in allow- 
ing to be put to the jury certain questions 
to which the defendant objected. Although 
the jury did not answer all the questions as 
it is required to do under the Code of Civil 
Procedure, the answers given covered all the 
questions. When they had attributed the fault 
solely to the defendant no further issue re- 
mained. Mallet vs. Perras (1940) 69 Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour du Bane du Roi 
(en appel), 183. 


Montreal King’s Bench Upholds Judgment 
that Price-Fixing Beyond Powers of 
Decree under Collective 
Agreements Act 


In an unanimous judgment on June 28 
the Montreal Court of King’s Bench sitting 
on appeals dismissed, with costs, an appeal 
from the decision of Mr. Justice Gibsone of 
the Superior Court (Lasour GazerTs, 1939, p. 
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360) and agreed with him that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council exceeded his powers in 
allowing the joint committee for the shoe- 
repairing industry in Montreal set up under 
the Collective Agreements Act to fix minimum 
prices to be charged for shoe repairs. The 
respondent was therefore entitled to a writ 
of prohibition which the Quebec Code of 
Civil Procedure allows in cases where a court 
of inferior jurisdiction exceeds his authority. 
Since he has not power to fix prices it was 
held that neither can the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council sanction a by-law of the joint 
committee making it an offence to advertise 
repairs at a price lower than that fixed by 
the order in council, 


The sections in the Collective Agreement 
Act conferring authority on the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council all deal with the em- 
ployer-employee relationship except the last 
one which adds power to make “such provi- 
sions as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may deem in conformity with the spirit of 
the Act”. Having decided that the clause of 
the decree under the Act which fixed prices 
for repairs could not come under any of the 
headings regulating working conditions the 
only remaining authority was this general 
clause. However, the object of the Act seems 
to be to regulate the relationship between em- 
ployers and employees; it does not contemplate 
other individuals who do their own work and 
the public at large and there was no evidence 
or argument to show “that the fixing of prices 
may be fairly regarded as incidental to or 
consequential upon any of the powers or dis- 
cretion conferred upon the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council by the statute”. One of the 
judges expressed the opinion that if the inten- 
tion of the legislature had been to allow price- 
fixing this would have been stated. 


Some members of the Court disagreed with 
the trial judgment in holding that there has 
been a contravention of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and sec. 498 of the Criminal Code. 
Others felt that the case having been disposed 
of on the grounds outlined above, it was not 
necessary to deal with the other objections 
raised by the petition. They were set out in 
the Lasour Gazerre in the account of the 
trial judgment. Procureur général de Québec 
et Dame Lazarovitch et Comité paritaire des 
répareurs de chaussures au district de Mont- 
réal et Cour des sessions de la patx et Autres 
(1940) 69 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour 
du Banc du Roi (en appel) 214. 
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Majority of Quebec Court Allows Appeal 
and Sets Aside Attachment Order 


With Mr. Justice Rivard dissenting, the 
Quebec Court of King’s Bench sitting on 
appeals allowed with costs the appeal of the 
third party, Murdock, and reversed the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Marchand who on Febru- 
ary 27 at Three Rivers had upheld the plain- 
tiff’s claim for seizure of part of the money 
said to be due by Murdock to the defendant 
on a contract for work done. 


The plaintiff, Bisson, held a judgment 
against the defendant, Goulet, which with 
interest and costs amounted to $309.26. Goulet 
had entered into a contract with Murdock to 
cut and haul wood during the winter of 1938-39 
at a fixed price payable as follows: 50 per 
cent when the wood was cut and measured, 
10 per cent when it was hauled and 40 per 
cent in June, 1939. It was agreed that Goulet 
was to buy from Murdock supplies necessary 
for the execution of the contract and that the 
wages payable by Murdock as well as the 
goods he sold to Goulet were to be considered 
as payment on account of the wood cut. 


On December 1, 1938, a writ of seizure 
issued by the plaintiff was served on Murdock. 
Three declarations were made by the latter 
as to the state of the account between the 
defendant and himself on February 28, 1939, 
March 22, 1939, and April 10, 1939, the third 
one showing that he owed the defendant 
nothing. In fact the latter was in his debt 
in the sum of $1,070.11. On December 1, 1938, 
when the writ was served the balance in favour 
of Murdock was $1,076.81. 


The question was whether as the trial judge 
had held, the money which became due by 
Murdock to the defendant after December 1, 
1938, namely $3,327.07, was attachable by the 
writ. Mr. Justice Rivard took this view. He 
expressed no opinion as to whether he would 
have reduced as did the trial judge the amount 
subject to attachment by $3,004.36 which was 
the sum paid out for wages and board, etc., 
of the woodcutters, a privileged debt. The 
majority opinion, however, in support of which 
authorities were cited, was that the contract 
called for an accounting on completion of the 
work and the rights and obligations did not 
arise until then. The contract was one and 
indivisible and the writ of seizure could not 
paralyze its execution. All advances made by 
Murdock after service of the notice of claim 
were in accordance with the contract. The 
appeal was, therefore, allowed. Murdock vs. 
Bisson et Goulet (1940) 60 Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, Cour du Banc du Roi (en appel) 
230. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 

showed a further pronounced expansion at 
October 1, resulting in a new all-time high 
index. Statements were received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,304 
employers, each with a minimum of fifteen 
employees, whose staffs aggregated 1,835,705 
persons, as compared with 1,290,530 in the 
preceding month. The average change in 
employment between September and October 
in the years since 1920 has been a small 
increase; the ‘improvement this year greatly 
exceeded this average gain, being, indeed, 
larger than that noted at the beginning of any 
previous October of the record. 

The index (based upon the average for 
the calendar year 1926 as 100), stood at 136-2 
at October 1, 1940, compared with 131-6 at 
September 1, 1940, and 121-7 at October 1, 
1939. At the same date in recent years of 
the record, the index has been as follows: 
TOSS) 4 116375 P1937, 128875, 1936, 110-1; 
1935, 106-1; 1934, 100-0; 1933, 90:4; 1922, 
86-7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 1929, 125-6; 
1928, 118-8 and 1927, 110-3. These index 
numbers are calculated from returns furnished 
by employers in the following industries: 
manufacturing, logging, mining, communica- 
tions, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance, services (hotels and restaurants and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments), 
and trade. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of October, 1940, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade union 
members stood at 4-4 in contrast with per- 
centages of 5-2 at the beginning of September 
and 9:1 at the beginning of October, 1989. 
The percentage for October was based on the 
returns compiled from 1,990 labour organiza- 
tions, with a total membership of 261,247 
persons. 


Employment Offices—Reports for Septem- 
ber, 1940, received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed marked gains over 
August, 1940, and September, 1939, in the aver- 
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age daily placement effected, construction and 
maintenance being mainly responsible for 
the increases under both comparisons, aug- 
mented by substantial advances in logging, 
manufacturing and services, this improvement 
being supplemented in the second instance 
by a noteworthy gain in transportation. 
During the month under review, September, 
1940, the total opportunities for work num- 
bered 71,581, applications made, 94,389 and 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
66,192. 


Prices—In retail prices the new cost of 
living index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon average prices in 1935 to 1939 as 100 
was 107-0 at the beginning of October as com- 
pared with 106-4 for September; 103-5 for 
October, 1939; and 100-8 for September, 1939. 
In wholesale prices the weekly index number, 
also calculated by the Bureau and based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 advanced gradually week 
by week during October and was 83-6 for 
the week ended November 1 as compared with 
83-0 for the week ended October 4; and 
82-9 for that ended September 6. Compara- 
tive figures on a monthly basis for certain 
dates are 83-1 for September, 1940; 79-3 for 
October, 1939; 74:1 for October, 1938; 84-7 
for October, 1937; and 63-5 for February, 
1933, the low point in recent years. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 1100 
gives the most recent statistics available 
reflecting industrial conditions in Canada. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in September was higher than at any time 
in the last 20 years. The increase as com- 
pared with August was about two per cent 
and as compared with September, 1939, about 
23 per cent. In both the foregoing compari- 
sons the increase in the index was due to a 
large extent to the increased volume of 
manufacturing production and of new con- 
struction arising out of war demands. In the 
manufacturing groups, after adjustment for 
seasonal changes, the volume of pig iron pro- 
duction increased nearly 70 per cent and steel 
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(Official statistics except where noted) 
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1940 1939 
October September August October September August 
ee eS 
(°) Trade, external aggregate... § hescraecntere: 189,065,024 208,195,431 170,471, 796 156,020, 853 139, 183,821 
(%) Imports, merchandise for 
EOUSOINDIIOW Woice ka asks 1S, hon tone rug eres 86, 286, 828 96,835,858 79,053,266 73,564,271 62,708,078 
9) Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 101, 439, 603 110,548,017 90, 432,856 81,461,185 75,559, 608 
“istoms Guty CollecteG.....c0. 9 |leenee nme «steele 11,090, 139 11,197,148 11,406, 749 11,069, 926 7,706,293 
Bank debits to individual 
ARON bd sor OB ice BO SIOe Mn en lope marae cy oc 2,571,235, 762| 2,457, 706, 218] 2,898,915, 767) 2,831,650, 702} 2,389,740, 950 
Bank notes in circulation....... Gy Sane viene 92,558,303 93 ,888, 294 95,310,451 100, 184, 603 92,816,492 
Bank deposits savings......... Be Mon aiaces Gerri 1, 654,968,286] 1,634,403, 137] 1,709,156,774| 1,692,112,655| 1,701, 886,610 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...........--. 983,041,761]  939,819,822]| 952,296,669] 891,421,126) 826,351,734 
Security prices, index numbers— 
(GION STOCKS) oe re Sa ee an eset ore wel wislomnere 832 76-0 106-0 100-1 94-2 
IProlerreGeshOCks ts pariea sw eee] leek ete meena ale MilPateie wie delerote ras. «1 2s 77:9 89-0 83-3 81-0 
Index of bond yields, Dominion..... 71-0 71:3 72-0 76:5 78-3 68-1 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario....|......-.-.-.-. 72-2 72-0 75-8 84-1 72-6 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 783-6 82-7 82-7 79-3 78-2 72-3 
(2) Cost of living index number..... 107-0 106-4 105-9 103-5 100-8 100-8 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted ......].....-.-...-5- 88-6 88-6 92-1 91-1 73-4 
(3) Index, retail sales, unadjusted....].............. 90-4 93-7 86-9 86-0 81-4 
(2) Employment, index number 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 136-2 131-6 127-9 121-7 119-6 117-5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 4.4 5-2 6-4 9-1 10-9 11-1 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 251,410 241,904 229,315 250,921 272,885 210,982 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... 22,984,979 21,119,220 21,220,188 21,943, 155 22,645,303 16,355,456 
Operating expenses........ $ [....eeeeeeeeeefew cece eee e ees 15,350, 097 14,194,078 14,203,451 13,592,952 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
STOSS CArnings......!....... 16,891,000 15,646,000 15,513,000 16,667,801 19,323,814 12,655,361 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.........-..-- 12,661,299 13,249,285 10, 823, 636 13,501, 859 11,749,411 
Steam railways, freight in 
POTEET OS ere eNO eee ate oe a eae lobes. occ ae eich oe 2,987,351, 000]| 3,753,328,000} 4,799,887,000) 2,393, 788,000 
(41) Building permits........... Brecht (wets ees 10,014,340 11,555, 102 5,612,269 4,114,451 6,159,468 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 26, 360, 600 52,260,000 40,747,900 14,228,100 19,379,100 25,827,200 
Mineral Production— 
Picvironh. s) oat Oe.. Shishi oe tons 179, 137 105,020 88, 885 85,758 65, 954 69,520 
Steel ingots and castings...... tONS|\ e533 bos ese ieite 164,575 172,210 149, 890 124,000 122,019 
OTrOnDlOVS so ecciek aoe nes sales CONS |r me cee: 13,147 9,697 6,357 10, 406 3,0L0 
OLE Pe IER Ee OUNCES ie Ree aaa eect iets Sith dF ase ee! 8 466, 223 432,678 422,392 449 474 
Sinireees 5 pk Seren Mae Booms UTE COS ges ee er Le see ou See csete al Sal SMe oke ia ogre 1,683, 164 1,979,640 2,334,628 
(OPO IES 5 asia aga des Umi eatotariett ete BONS eae eee ee takes soe 1, 140, 444 1, 747, 663 1,344,972 1,238,171 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
| irbatW on ts sabes hem ety areata exer Onte bd) fbelee cece ress 339,400,901} 293,937,063] 306,507,577] 229,271,670) 230,326,540 
Flour production.............. bDbISHLER eee ease 1,635, 849 1,291,451 2,089,562 1,927,102 1,382,158 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 92,174,302 71,339, 246 65,603,276] 101,604,562 71,827,680} 101,582,123 
Foot wear production.......... DAIFS| gos ee sees 2,484, 668 2,382,680 2,701, 694 2,368,374 2,453,069 
Output of central electric stations 
Gaily average Maneees- seein: pave la | ee <-vbees Beetelee 79,355,000 80, 651, 000) 83,547,000 79,327,000 73,969,000 
Ralosiot anclbanGe nets sor eon oe ie eee ae = 25,681, 000 24,113,000 34,379, 000 36,814, 000 28,194,000 
Newsprint production........... tons |\ss).to 2. eee 282,320 316,610 280,990 253 , 230 236,980 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|..........+.+- 3,410 1,510 7,791 3,494 1,068 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
ER TESLTRCSS hore ica Tes vid Sete ertee ees or saree 155-4 152-5 133-1 125-8 125-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........--00]eeeeeeeeeeeees 167-0 161-6 139-7 128-3 127-5 
Mineral production...........-++-[eeeeseeee eres 228-0 274-3 194-2 223-2 233-2 
MaATIULACbULIDe:. «aatatic he cect <% csell ah ees carkenens Sy: 159-7 151-7 143-7 121-3 116-5 
ME GNSETUCHION Ts ee ae ret ciciererel | caer tree chen ema/a ee 127-0 90-7 43-3 48-6 59-8 
ilectric POWeL ise. cee ee «ste eee ||> eetlerasraiei= oie o'- 248-0 262-9 245-6 245-9 241-0 
TD ISTRUB WU EIOIN, 0. oiceote be tereitie eas os Gres eaetecupasereriy oasis 122-2 126-5 114-3 118-4 118-3 
Trade employment...........22+0|--ceceeeeteess 146-2 143-9 138-3 138-0 135-9 
Carloadings: 5reuhee. kee seialls ettnorkel =i 81-9 91-7 80-0 95-6 82-0 
Ibe NOTES ae Nee Gam ae Lup YOO ONES 30 aot oR UOT OomEm 109-8 121-0 99-3 102-0 93-2 
Exports, excluding gold...........[---++efeeeeeee 134-3 152-0 106-9 112-8 122-8 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+ For the week ended November 1, 1940. : 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending October 26, 1940, and corresponding periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 5, September 7, and August 10, 1940; October 7, Sep- 

tember 9 and August 12, 1939. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (%) Excluding gold. 
(11) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 
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production about 33 per cent between Sep- 
tember, 1939, and September, 1940. The 
volume of textile manufacture increased 
about 22 per cent in the same period. In the 
construction group marked increase was 
recorded by the figures for contracts awarded 
in September, 1940, over those for August 
as well as for September, 1939. Decline was 
recorded in September in the figures for 
mineral output and production of electric 
power as compared with the previous month 
but both were somewhat higher than in 
September, 1940. External trade, while 
showing important increase over the same 
month of 1939, was lower than in August, 
1940. Information available for October 
shows advance in wholesale prices, employ- 
ment, the number of cars of revenue freight, 
and the gross earnings of the railways both 
as compared with September, 1940, and with 
October, 1939. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded as in existence 
during October was 25, involving 7,609 workers 
with ‘time Joss of 19,830 man working days, 
as compared with 10 disputes during Septem- 
ber, involving 2,668 workers with a time loss 
of 6,053 days. Most of the time loss during 
October was due to nine strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia, and to strikes of ship- 
yard workers in Collingwood, Ont., and in 
Montreal, PQ. In September the only 
strikes of importance involved silk factory 
workers in Cornwall, Ont., and embroiderers 
in dress factories in Montreal, P.Q. 

In October, 1939, there were 27 disputes, 
involving 6496 workers with time loss of 
23,724 days. Most of the time loss was due 
to strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, gold miners in 
British Columbia, silk factory workers in 
Cornwall, Ont., knitting factory workers in 
St. Jerome, P.Q., sheet metal factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont., and fish handlers at Locke- 
port, NS. 

Of the twenty-five disputes in October, 
1940, nineteen were recorded as terminated 
during the month. Six resulted in favour 
of the employers and one in favour of the 
workers involved. Compromise settlements 
were reached in five cases and in seven cases 
the results were indefinite. Six disputes, 
involving approximately 1,400 workers, were 
recorded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes reports of three Boards 
Investigation established under the provi- 
Act sions of the Industrial Dis- 


putes Investigation Act. 
These reports, together with other pro- 
ceedings under the Act, will be found in the 
section commencing on page 1107. 


In order to define the 


Establishment jurisdiction of several de- 
of Inter- partments of the Dominion 
departmental Government “in matters 
Committee on affecting labour as related 
Labour to the war effort” and to 


facilitate unified planning 

and co-ordination in the 

work of these various agencies, an Order in 

Council (P.C. 5922) was issued on October 

25, establishing an Inter-departmental Com- 

mittee on Labour Co-ordination. 

The Order in Council—which was issued on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Labour 
and concurred in by the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply and the Minister of National 
Defence—stated “that unless unified planning 
and co-ordination in the work of the various 
agencies are secured, effort to deal effectively 
with the matters affecting labour will be 
seriously hampered, especially as the problems 
involved become more acute.” 

The Committee thus constituted consists 
of: Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Chairman; Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
Economic Adviser of the Department of 
Finance; Colonel George S. Currie, Depart- 
ment of National Defence; Major-General 
L. R. LaFleche, Associate Deputy Minister 
of National War Services; Mr. H. B. Chase, 
Director of Labour Relations, Department of 
Munitions and Supply; Mr. A. J. Hills, Chair- 
man of the National Labour Supply Council. 
Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, Director of Labour 
Transference of the Department of Labour, 
and secretary of the National Labour Supply 
Council, is also secretary of this Committee. 

The duties of the Committee as provided 
in the Order in Council are as follows:— 

(a) To promote co-ordination of the func- 

tions and activities of all government 
agencies in relation to matters affecting 
labour and to obtain the co-operation of 
provincial governments; 
Tio anticipate, as far as possible, the 
labour and manpower requirements of 
the war program as a whole, and to 
recommend to the various departments 
having to do with these matters the 
miost effective ways and means of meet- 
ing such requirements; 

(c) To consider the needs of the war pro- 
gram with respect to training employees 
in industry, in technical schools or other- 
wise, and to recommend such further 
provision as may be deemed advisable; 
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(d) To maintain close and direct contact 
with industries engaged on war contracts 
and, in co-operation with the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, to assist them 
in meeting their labour requirements; 

(e) To refer questions to and consult with 
the National Labour Supply Council in 
order to secure the considered judgment 
of employers and employees on measures 
and practices proposed with a view to 
obtaining their co-operation in such 
measures and practices as may _ be 
adopted, and that the said Committee 
be. charged with the responsibility of 
ensuring the carrying out of any 
approved plans in respect of the fore- 
going matters; 

(f) To formulate a plan whereby competi- 
tion between employers engaged on the 
war program may be eliminated; 

(9g) To formulate a plan whereby employees 
and employers may be transferred from 
non-essential to essential war industries 
with the least possible disruption; and 

(h) To report from time to time as may be 
necessary to a Committee of the Cabinet 
on Labour Supply, consisting of the 
Minister of Labour as Chairman, the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, the 
Minister of National Defence, the Min- 
ister of Finance, and the Minister of 
National War Services. 


By the provisions of an 
Order in Council (PC. 
6286) issued on November 
7 the Dominion Govern- 
ment has prohibited the 
“enticement” of — skilled 
labour engaged in war 
production. (Reference was 
made in the Lasour Gazette for October, 
page 998, to the appeal of the Minister of 
Labour in this regard.) 

This action resulted from a report of the 
Minister of Labour that it was considered 
necessary “to promote the orderly employ- 
ment of labour and to the end that the produc- 
tion of munitions, war equipment and supplies 
may not be hampered and, without limiting 
the individual rights of the workers, to pre- 
vent employers endeavouring to entice to 
their service those who are already engaged 
in the production of munitions, war equip- 
ment and supplies, by advertisement, or other 
form of solicitation.” 

The regulations to prevent enticing of 
workers established by Order in Council under 
the authority of the War Measures Act are 
as follows:— 

1. No person, firm, 
thereof shall 

(a) advertise in any newspaper, periodical 
or magazine, 
(b) write, send or publish any letter, 
circular or notice, or 
(c) display any poster, placard or other 
writing or document conveying to the 
public any information 
for the purpose of engaging or employing 
anyone for service in any industrial or manu- 
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employment therein or designed or intended 
to induce any worker or employed person to 
enter the employment of any such person, firm 
or corporation, without inserting in clear type 
in any such advertisement, letter, circular, 
notice, poster, placard or other writing or 
document words to the following effect: 
“Applications will not be considered from 
persons in the employment of any firm, 
corporation or other employer engaged in 
the production of munitions, war equipment, 
or supplies for the armed forces unless such 
employee is not actually employed in his 
usual trade or occupation.” 


2. No person, firm, corporation, or agent 
thereof shall directly or indirectly solicit by 
word of mouth any person to enter his employ 
who is at the time engaged in the manufacture 
of munitions, war equipment, or supplies for 
the armed forces, unless such employee is not 
nee] employed in his usual trade or occupa- 
jon. 

3. Every person who contravenes or fails to 
comply with any provision of these regulations 
shill be guilty of am offence and shall be liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars. 


On December 8, 1939, there 
Appointment of was constituted by Order in 
General Advisory Council (P.C. 40683) a 
Committee on Special Committee of the 
Rehabilitation Cabinet (under the chair- 

manship of the Minister of 
Pensions and National Health) to give “early 
and thorough consideration” to questions which 
will arise from the demobilization and dis- 
charge of members of the Canadian forces, 
and the rehabilitation of such members into 
civil life. 

Under the provisions of its establishment 
this Special Committee was empowered to 
appoint Advisory Committees selected from 
the personnel of Government Departments 
or agencies. Accordingly, by Order in Coun- 
cil (P.C. 5421) there was established on 
October 8, a General Advisory Committee 
composed of the following members: 

Chairman, Chairman of the Canadian Pen- 
sion Commission. 

Vice-Chairman, Chairman of 
Veterans’ Allowance Board. 

Members— 


Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Deputy Minister of Labour and two 
other members nominated by the Minister 
of Labour. 

Deputy Minister of Public Works, and 
one other member nominated by the Min- 
ister of Public Works. 

Director of Auxiliary Services, Depart- 
ment of National Defence, and two other 
members nominated by the Ministers of 
National Defence. 

Two members nominated by the Minister 
of Agriculture. 
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Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, and two other members nominated 
by the Minister of Pensions and National 
Health. 

Two members nominated by the Minister 
of Finance. 

One member nominated by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. 


The duties of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee are to take into consideration those 
matters assigned to the Special Committee of 
the Cabinet and to submit reports and recom- 
mendations thereto respecting plans formu- 
lated. ‘The General Advisory Committee is 
empowered to appoint various sub-committees 
which may be selected from the personnel of 
Government Departments or agencies, and to 
appoint as members of the sub-committees 
recognized experts outside the Service. 


In order to provide accom- 
modation and training facil- 
ities for men called in 
pursuance of the National 
Resources Mobilization Act, 
the construction of a large 
number of buildings at 
each of the training centres became urgently 
necessary. 

To meet this requirement, an Order in 
Council (P.C. 3947) was passed providing that 
the working hours of the persons employed on 
such construction be not subject to “the 
limitations set out in paragraph (b), sub- 
section (1) of Section 3 of the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, Chapter 39 
of the Statutes of Canada, 1935.” 

The pertinent clause of the Act which is 
thus made non-applicable is as follows: 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day nor forty-four hours per week 
except in such special cases as the Gov- 
ernor in Council may otherwise provide, 


or except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the minister. 


That part of the Order in Council pro- 
viding for the non-application of the above 
Clause (b) in the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act is as follows: 


“His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour and pursuant to the provisions of 
paragraph (b), sub-section (1) of Section 3 of 
the said Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, and under and by virtue of the War 
Measures Act, Chapter 206 Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, is hereby pleased to order, and 
to provide as a special case, that the provisions 
of the said paragraph (b), sub-section (1) of 
Section 3 of the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, shall not apply to persons 
employed on the construction of the buildings 
and Defence Projects to be constructed at the 
several places set out in the Schedule hereto 
annexed and at such other places as may be 
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designated by the Minister of National Defence 
as locations for training centres or troop con- 
centrations.” : 

There were thirty-nine training centres and 
three defence projects designated in the 
schedule. 

In the October issue of the 


Additional Lasour GAZETTE, page 995, 
municipalities reference was made to an 
under rent order of the Wartime 
control of Prices and Trade Board 
Wartime Prices pegging the rents in certain 
and Trade Board designated areas in Canada 


at the levels of January 2, 
1940, effective on and after October 1. 

Since the “standstill” order was issued a 
further order (No. 8) of the Board extends 
and makes the original order applicable to 
the following additional) municipalities :— 

(a) the Townships of McDougall and Foley 
in the District of Parry Sound, in the 
Province of Ontario; 

(b) Saanich and Oak Bay, in the Province 
of British Columbia. 


Rentals Committees are being established 
in various centres in districts under the 
“standstill order’. 

The Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Norman McLarty, 
announced on November 12, 
butter prices that by Order-in-Council 
given Wartime the Wartime Prices and 
Prices and Trade Trade Board has been given 
Board authority to fix maximum 

prices for butter in 
Canada. He added that this Order had been 
made on recommendation of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

Following the Minister’s statement, the 
Board confirmed that during the past two 
weeks it had been making a detailed check 
on butter holdings, and had been watching 
closely the price and supply position. 

In its representations which resulted in the 
Order-in-(Council the reasons set forth by the 
Board for securing this authority are as 
follows :— 

“That a continual upward trend in butter 
prices during the past six weeks has given 
rise to widespread concern on the part of 
consumers ; 

“That the concern of consumers regarding 
prices is shared to a considerable extent by 
producers on the ground that the rapid in- 
crease in prices has occurred since the close 
of the period of major production and the 
transfer of the bulk of the product to dis- 
tributors and speculators; 

“That enlarged national income is reflected 
in increased consumption of butter at a time 
when it appears that Canadian production, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec, is lower, 
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and reserve stocks are smaller, than in the 
corresponding period in 1939; 

“That the present prospect is that, by the 
end of March next, the combined Canadian 
production and reserve of butter may be 
insufficient for anticipated requirements; 

“That continued increase in the prices of 
butter may so stimulate its production as to 
prejudice the continued production of cheese, 
the price of which is virtually fixed by reason 
of the arrangement with the United Kingdom 
Government respecting the supply of large 
quantities to that country.” 

That, for these reasons, it is deemed to be 
in the national interest that approval be 
given to the exercise by the Board of the 
power to fix from time to time the maximum 
prices or maximum markups at which any 
butter may be sold or offered for sale; 

Now, therefore, the undersigned recom- 
mends that, pursuant to powers conferred by 
the War Measures Act and otherwise, Your 
Excellency in Council do approve the exer- 
cise by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
of the power to fix from time to time the 
maximum prices or maximum markups at 
which any butter may be sold or offered for 
sale. 


The grand total of all 
Statistics classes of persons on urban 
of Relief and agricultural relief across 
Recipients Canada in September of 


this year showed a redué- 
tion of 26:6 per cent from 
August, and 49-9 per cent from September a 
year ago, according to figures released by the 
Department of Labour. The grand total for 
September, as shown by the preliminary results 
from the registration of all direct relief cases 
carried out for the Department of Labour by 
the provinces and municipalities, stood at 
270,000. This total represented a decrease of 
65-1 per cent from the peak figure of the year 
which occurred in the month of March; in 
September, 1939, the decrease from the peak 
month of that year was 47:5 per cent, while 
September, 1938, showed a 47-0 per cent 
decrease from March, 1938. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in September this year numbered 52,- 
500, a decrease of 33-6 per cent from the 
revised August total. The figure for Septem- 
ber this year showed a decrease of 58-1 per 
cent from September a year ago, and a decrease 
of 54-2 per cent from September, 1938. From 
the peak figure of 172,683 in March of this 
year, the September total of fully employable 
persons was down by 69-6 per cent. 

A total of 249,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in September, a de- 
crease of 22-6 per cent from the corrected 
figure for the previous month: September, 
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1939, had shown a decrease of 10-2 per cent 
from August, 1939. This category includes all 
totally unemployable, partially employable 
and fully employable persons, together with 
all dependents of family heads. This aggre- 
gate showed a decrease of 49-1 per cent from 
the figure for September, 1939, and a decrease 
of 44-0 per cent from the figure for Septem- 
ber two years ago. In relation to the high 
month of 1940, the September total on urban 
relief showed a decrease of 61-6 per cent. 


The Dominion total on agricultural relief 

continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop con- 
ditions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A 
total of 5,000 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, accounted for a farm population 
of 21,000, were reported as receiving agricul- 
tural relief for subsistence in September; this 
total indicated a decline of 83-9 per cent from 
the high month of this year. The Dominion 
total on agricultural relief in September de- 
creased by 54:2 per cent from the revised 
August figure, and was 58-0 per cent less than 
September, 1939, and 80-7 per cent less than 
in September, 1938. Figures for September, 
for Saskatchewan alone showed decreases of 
61-8 per cent and 88-2 per cent from Septem- 
ber, 1939, and from September, 1938, respec- 
tively: the Saskatchewan total of 10,000 per- - 
sons on agricultural relief accounted for 47-6 
per cent of the Dominion total in September 
this year. 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister 
of Finance, announced on 
October 23, that Home Im- 
provement Plan loans made 
after October 31st, 1940, by 
approved lending institu- 
tions would not be accepted 
for guarantee by the Dominion under the 
Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act. 


In accordance with the terms of that statute 
the maximum amount of loans which the 
Minister of Finance is authorized to guarantee 
is $50,000,000, and it was believed that by the 
end of October the total of loans made 
would closely approach that amount. (From 
time to time since the inception of the Home 
Improvement Plan, the Lasour GAZETTE has 
periodically recorded the amount and number 
of loans contracted under the plan.) In view 
of the necessity of conserving the Dominion’s 
financial resources and because of the ever 
expanding demands of the war program upon 
the country’s labour supply, the Minister has 
decided not to ask Parliament for an amend- 
ment to the Act increasing the amount of 
loans subject to Dominion guarantee. 


The Home Improvement Plan, which will 
now be discontinued, was started in November, 
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1936, (Lasour GAZETTE September, 1936, page 
785; November, 1936, page 988), on the recom- 
mendation of the National Employment Com- 
mission. It was designed as a measure to 
relieve unemployment, particularly in the de- 
pressed building industries. 

“The Home Improvement Plan”, said Mr. 
Ilsley, “has had a striking success. It was one 
of the most constructive measures taken to 
solve the unemployment problem. Up to 
September 30, 1940, loans to a total amount 
of $48,181,525 had been made, and as at that 
date losses paid amounted to less than 4 of 
1 per cent of the total loans made, while 62-14 
per cent of the amount of money loaned had 
been repaid by borrowers. 

“The Plan, however, has served its purpose, 
and what the country is now about to face 
is not the need to create employment, but 
rather the necessity of mobilizing all available 
supplies of labour, and particularly skilled 
labour, to meet the imperative demands of 
the war program. As the large number of 
new industrial plants being constructed by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply are 
completed, we shall need not only to utilize 
previously unemployed labour, both male and 
female, but also to draw increasingly upon 
labour now employed in the ordinary peace- 
time industries. 

“Tt is realized that there may still be some 
demand for loans for the repair and moderniza- 
tion of existing homes, and perhaps particu- 
larly for the conversion of large single family 
dwellings into two or more apartment units, 
but it is believed that the experience of the 
private lending institutions with Home Im- 
provement loans has been so satisfactory that 
they will be willing to take care of any cases 
of real necessity that may arise without the 
aid of a Dominion guarantee. If the principles 
of the Home Improvement Plan are followed, 
namely that loans are made for productive 
purposes subject to monthly amortization over 
a reasonable period of time, with the monthly 
payment for interest and principal being com- 
fortably within the capacity of the individual 
borrower, any losses sustained should be of 
insignificant proportions.” 

At the convention of the 


Hospitalization Ontario Hospital Associa- 
plan of Ontario tion held recently in Tor- 
Hospital onto, approval was given of 
Association an insurance plan providing 


for the prepayment of 
hospital expenses for Ontario families. The 
scheme, as outlined to the convention, will 
enable families to obtain 21 days’ hospitaliza- 
tion for each member of the family at a pre- 
paid premium of $1 a month. The Board of 
Directors of the Association was instructed to 
institute the plan as quickly as possible. 
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In its action, the Association adopted the 
principle of a report of a committee set up a 
year ago to consider prepaid hospitalization 
schemes. The committee suggested a seml- 
public plan to be applied to employees of com- 
panies paying premiums as a group. 

The premium was fixed at 50 cents a month 
for individual employees and 50 cents for 
the remainder of the employee’s family. The 
plan includes certain maternity benefits 12 
months after payments begin. 


For the purpose of super- 
vising a program to safe- 
guard the productive man- 
power of the nation engaged 
in defence activities, the 
Secretary of Labour of the 
United States, Miss Fran- 
ces Perkins, has appointed 
eight outstanding industrial safety experts, 
according to an article which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Monthly Labour Review, 
official publication of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

The plan was worked out by the Secretary 
of Labour, safety-promotion experts, repre- 
sentatives of labour, and State and Federal 
officials and is designed to prevent injury or 
death of skilled workers; to preclude loss of 
worktime through sickness, accident, or occu- 
pational disease; to prevent delays to produc- 
tion schedules which follow accidents; and to 
control, as far as possible, factors making 
workers physically unfit. 

The safety experts, who are assigned to eight 
geographical regions, will bring to industries 
(particularly smaller units) operating on Gov- 
ernment contracts the expertness and efficiency 
in accident control exercised by the country’s 
largest and best-managed industries. 

In announcing the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, the Secretary of Labour in part, stated: 

“In essence, the plan represents the pooling 
of all accident prevention and industrial health 
conservation knowledge in which Government, 
management, and labour participate and share 
equally in the benefits. Management benefits 
through uninterrupted and less costly produc- 
tion; labour, by uninterrupted wages and earn- 
ings; the Government, by assurance of on- 
time delivery of needed defense materials.” 
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On October 24, a standard 


40-hour work-week of 40 hours be- 
work week came mandatory in the 
mandatory United States in accordance 
in U.S.A. with the provisions of the 


Fair Labor Standards Act 
(Lasour Gazetts, July, 1938, page 719, etc.). 
As passed in 1938 the law required that maxi- 
mum working hours would be reduced from 
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44 to 42 on the first and to 40 hours on the 
second anniversary of the Act. It is required 
that any overtime above the 40 hour maxi- 
mum be paid for at the rate of time and one 
half. 


The legislation also provides for the pro- 
gressive increasing of minimum wages of per- 
sons employed in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate com- 
merce from 25 cents to a minimum of 40 
cents per hour by October 24, 1945. The first 
mandatory revision of the minimum wage 
rate took place last year when it was raised 
from 25 to 30 cents per hour. In announcing 
the reduction in maximum hours, Colonel 
Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States De- 
partment of Labor stated that the statutory 
minimum wage rate of 30 cents an hour 
would remain unchanged. It was pointed out, 
however, that this does not apply in cases 
where committees of industry have recom- 
mended minimum wages higher than the stat- 
utory requirement of 30 cents which became 
effective on October 24, 1939 (Lasour GaAzeErTTE, 
November, 1939, page 1090). 

Minimum wage rates higher than 30 cents 
have become effective through wage orders 
issued by the Administrator in the hosiery, 
textile, millinery, shoe, knitted underwear, 
woollen, knitted outerwear apparel, leather, 
and pulp and primary paper industries. The 
minimum wage rates established by wage 
orders based on recommendations of industry 
committees in the aforementioned industries 
range from 324 cents to 40 cents per hour. 


It was estimated that nearly 2,000,000 wage 
earners in any week of average industrial 
activity will be affected by the rule of time 
and a half after 40 hours. 


A Manual for the guidance 
of Technical Colleges pro- 
viding training for workers 
in the production of muni- 
tions has been prepared by 
the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service (Great Britain) and issued to 
local education authorities and other govern- 
ing bodies of Technical Colleges. 

A summary of the manual is published in 
the British Ministry of Labour Gazette as 
follows: 

The Manual states that the Government’s 
munitions program will demand, within the 
next few months, additional trained workers, 
both men and women, running to _ several 
hundred thousands. To achieve this, the 


provision for training is being expanded in 
various directions. The training by employers 
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in their own factories is to be stimulated to 
the maximum extent possible; the capacity 
of the Government Training Centres, run direct 
by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, is being greatly increased; industrial 
establishments which cannot be engaged on 
essential work are to be employed for training 
on behalf of the Ministry; and all available 
training facilities in Technical Colleges are to 
be brought into full use. 


The training to be given will involve the 
instruction of persons with no knowledge of 
engineering processes, and also the provision of 
upgrading courses for workers who have already 
attained a certain degree of skill. Which of 
these kinds of courses should be given will be 
a matter to be decided in the light of the 
relative urgency and importance of the needs 
of industry at any given time, and of the 
facilities available at particular Training 
Colleges. 

Where it is a matter of training unskilled 
labour, Technical Colleges will be supplied with 
a range of standard courses prepared by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. The 
standard syllabuses provided are intended to 
be by way of general guidance rather than a 
rigid framework of instruction, and they can 
be given a bias, where appropriate, towards 
meeting the needs of some particular firm 
or groups of firms whose requirements are of 
special importance. It will be necessary to 
test the attainments of the trainees before 
sending them forward to industrial employment, 
and standard tests have accordingly been drawn 
up by the Department, which will be available 
for the Technical Colleges. These tests also 
will be regarded as for general guidance and 
may be adapted to suit the character of the 
course which has been followed. 


While there will be no disturbance of the 
existing control by local education authorities 
over Technical Colleges maintained by them, 
the Divisional Controllers of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service will have certain 
responsibilities in relation to the scheme. In 
consultation with .H.M. Inspectors of schools, 
they will initiate the provision of courses and 
arrange for the supply of syllabuses, drawings 
and tests. Through the Labour Supply machin- 
ery and the training section of the Divisional 
Office they will correlate the supply facilities 
available in the Division. Through the 
Inspectors of Labour Supply they will maintain 
contact with the Technical Colleges at which 
courses are being provided under the scheme; 
and they will arrange for the recruitment of 
trainees and their placing on completion of 
training. 

Double and treble shifting will be introduced 
as soon as possible after single shift courses 
have got fully under way. The Manual con- 
tains some notes as to the details of the shift- 
working arrangements and some _ suggestions, 
based on the Ministry’s own experience in 
industrial training, as to points which should 
be covered by the actual instruction. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found two 
articles dealing with the training of workers 
for defence industries, one entitled “Training 
Industrial Workers in Wartime” and the 
other “The Effective Use of Women in the 
Defence Program.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


IX applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of 
Labour recently as follows:— 


(1) From workmen employed by the 
Canada Creosoting Company, Limited, at 
North Vancouver, B.C., being members of 
Local No. 1, Creosote Workers’ Industrial 
Union. Wage increases and certain changes 
in working conditions are requested by a 
committee of the union, 230 workmen being 
directly affected. 

(2) From certain factory employees of the 
Robson Leather Company, Limited, at 
Oshawa, Ont., being members of Local 205, 
International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union of the United States and Canada. 
The dispute related to the employees’ request 
for increased wages and various changes in 
working conditions; also recognition of the 
union. Approximately 160 employees were 
affected. As a result of mediation by officers 
of the Dominion Department of Labour a 


settlement of this dispute was reached early. 


in November and Board procedure was 
accordingly rendered unnecessary, 

(3) From employees of Martin Transports, 
Limited, being members of Locals 193, 670 
and 21, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America. An inter-union dispute is involved in 
this case, the applicants claiming that the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers signed an 
agreement with Martin Transports, Limited, 
at a time when the majority of the employees 
were members in good standing of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
and that the company has refused to negotiate 


with the latter organization. The dispute 
directly affects 325 employees. 
(4) From all employees (except office 


workers) of the Sullivan Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, at Sullivan, Abitibi, Que. The 
dispute directly affects 285 workmen. The 
applicants, who are members of the Miners’ 
Union of Abitibi, Reg., request re-employ- 
ment of four workmen alleged to have been 
dismissed on account of union activities. 
They also request a wage increase of 10 per 
cent, recognition of the union in negotiations 
with the company, and freedom in the selec- 
tion of a medical examiner, provided the 
practitioner selected by the union be deemed 
qualified to perform medical examination 
relating to mining work. A Board of Con- 


13569—23 


ciliation and Investigation was established by 
the Minister of Labour on November 8 to 
deal with this case, and Board members were 
appointed as follows: on the employees’ 
recommendation, Mr. Guy Valiquette, of Val 
@Or, P.Q.; on the company’s recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Paul D’Aragon, of Montreal, A): 
Messrs. Valiquette and D’Aragon will confer 
in an endeavour to agree upon a person for 
appointment as third member and chairman 
of the Board. 

(5) From 30 hat and cap makers employed 
by the Rayman Cap Manufacturing Co., at 
Toronto. The employees are members of 
Local 47 of the United Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union. The dispute 
arises out of the company’s refusal to renew 
an agreement with the union which had been 
in effect during the past year. 

(6) From employees of the Toronto-St. 
Catharines Transport, Limited, and the Direct- 
Winters Transport, being members of Locals 
670 and 21 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers. The application states that 280 em- 
ployees are directly affected by the dispute, 
which grew out of the refusal of the com- 
panies to negotiate an agreement with the 
union providing for higher wages and im- 
proved working conditions and _ hours of 
labour. Shortly after receipt of the applica- 
tion the Department was advised that the 
dispute involving the Toronto-St. Catharines 
Transport, Limited, and its employees had 
been settled through the intervention of the 
provincial Conciliation Service. 

The personnel of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on Septem- 
ber 30 to enquire into differences between the 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Ltd., of Saint John, 
NB., and its employees, being members of 
the Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union, has been 
completed. Mr. R. M. Fowler, of Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed a member of the 
Board on the recommendation of the employ- 
ing company. Mr. Fowler and the Rev. 
Arthur J. Burns, of Saint John, N.B., the Board 
member nominated by the employees, being 
unable to agree upon a person for appoint- 
ment as third member and chairman of the 
Board, the Minister has appointed His Honour 
Judge James Parker, of Toronto, Ont., to the 
chairmanship. 

The Board established during October to 
deal with a dispute between the McKinnon 
Industries, Ltd. and the employees in its 
Heat Treat Department, being members of 
Local Union No. 199, United Automobile 
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Workers of America, is also now fully con- 
stituted. Mr. L. B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, 
Ont., has been appointed a member of the 
Board on the recommendation of the com- 
pany, and in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from Mr, Spencer and Mr. Joseph 
Bench, of St. Catharines, Ont., the Board 
member nominated by the employees, the 
Minister has appointed Captain His Honour 
Judge C. A. Cameron, of Belleville, Ont., as 
third member and chairman. 


Applications Withdrawn 


Two applications were withdrawn during 
October, a settlement having been reached 
in each case following mediation by officers 
of the Dominion Department of Labour. 
These applications had been received during 
August from (1) machinists, moulders, ship- 
joiners and electricians in the employ of the 
Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd., at Vic- 
toria, B.C., and (2) employees of the Van- 
couver Engineering Works, Ltd., Letson and 


Burpee, Ltd., Canadian Sumner Iron Works, 
Ltd., and Ross and Howard Iron Works Co., 
Ltd., being members of Local No. 1, Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union. 


Board Reconvened 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., and its em- 
ployees, being members of the Algoma Steel 
Workers’ Union (see report in LABOUR 
Gazetre, August, 1940, p. 779) was instructed 
on October 9 to reconvene for the purpose 
of bringing out further evidence which the 
steel workers’ representatives considered desir- 
able and necessary. Subsequently Mr. Charles 
Beattie, the Board member nominated by 
the employees, resigned as a member of the 
Board, and on the employees’ recommenda- 
tion, Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., of Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed Board member in 
his stead. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Consumers’? Gas Company of 
Toronto and Its Distribution Workers 


The Minister of Labour has received a 
unanimous report from the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal 
with differences between the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto and certain of its em- 
ployees being distribution workers, members 
of the National Union of Domestic and 
Industrial Gas Workers. 

Members of the board were as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
Toronto, nominee of the employer; and Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K:C., Toronto, nominee of the 
employees. 

The board was successful in persuading the 
disputants to come to an amicable settlement 
and its report is accompanied by a signed 
agreement covering all matters in dispute. 

Following are the texts of the board’s 
report and the signed agreement :— 


Report of Board 


To the Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Dispute Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Consumers’ Gas 
Company and certain of its employees 
being distribution workers, members of 
the National Union of Domestic and 
Industrial—Gas Workers— 


Sir: 
The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in the above matter is now able 


to make a report concerning the matters in 
dispute between these parties, as above set 
forth. 

Upon constitution of the Board arrange- 
ments were made for hearings and for the 
submission of briefs and arguments by the 
parties concerned. Subsequently, on the 17th, 
18th and 19th of September, public sessions 
were held at which these briefs were presented 
with discussion and argument in support. 

Following these public sessions it appeared 
to the Board that it should be possible to 
conciliate the dispute and bring about an 
agreement between the parties on the question 
of the Distribution Department. We, there- 
fore, invited the parties to attend with us in 
private session, following which conferences 
were held between the parties themselves. 
We are pleased to be able to report that as 
a result of these efforts and ‘the direct negotia- 
tions between the parties so obtained, an 
agreement has been reached covering all 
matters in dispute relative to the distribution 
employees, and we enclose herewith, approved 
by us in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, a copy of the agreement so arrived 
at, duly signed by all parties. The question 
of wage is disposed of in the agreement by 
an increase, in effect, of 5 cents per hour to 
the employees concerned. Other matters, such 
as seniority rights, holidays, specifying of 
working hours, have been adjusted to the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties involved. 

In view of the suggestion that you may 
consider it advisable to refer to this Board 
a further question dealing with the Produc- 
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tion Department employees of the same com- 
pany, we submit this report to you as an 
interim report until the Board is further 
informed in respect to the matter. 

We feel that we should like at this date 
to pay our tribute to the effectiveness and 
ability with which the parties presented their 
cases, the sense of responsibility and mutual 
understanding displayed by them, and to 
extend our congratulations to the parties upon 
the fact that they have been able, amicably, 
to arrive at an agreement mutually satis- 
factory to them. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) C. P. McTacus, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) V. A. Srncuair, 
(Sgd.) J. L. Counen, 
Members. 


Dated at Toronto this 2nd day of October, 
1940. 
AGREEMENT 


This Agreement made in duplicate this 27th 
day of September, 1940, between The 
Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, here- 
inafter called The Company of the First 
Part and The Employees of the Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, as listed 
in clause 2 of this Agreement, hereinafter 
called The Employees of the Second Part. 


Witnesseth that the parties hereto agree as 
follows:— 


1. Duration of Agreement. 

This Agreement shall become effective as 
to all matters relating to wage payments as 
of July 15th, 1940, and otherwise as of the 
date of execution hereof, and shall remain 
in effect until the 30th day of September, 
1941, and thereafter shall be automatically 
renewed from year to year, unless in any 
year at least sixty days before the 30th day 
of September either party shall furnish the 
other with notice of termination of, or 
proposed revision of, or addition to, any 
provision hereof. In such event, negotiations 
on any such proposal, revision or addition 
shall take place between the parties within 
thirty days of such notice. All provisions not 
so terminated or proposed to be revised or 
added to, to continue in force and effect. 


2. Scope of Agreement. 


This Agreement covers employees in the 

departments listed below:— 

Group 1. Meter and Commercial Depart- 
ments—Fitters and Helpers. 

Group 2. Meter Repair Department—Meter 
Repair men, Testers and Helpers, Stove 
Repair men. 

Group 3. Stores and Delivery Departments 
—Storekeepers, Delivery men. 

Group 4. Garage and Mutual St. Building 
—Auto Mechanics, Miscellaneous Garage 
men, Maintenance men and Watchmen. 

Group 5. Street Departments—Caulkers, 
Compressor and all Machine Operators 
and Pipelayers, Service Foremen, Ser- 
vice and Main Repair men. 

Group 6. Meter Reading Department— 
Meter Readers and Lockmen. 


3. Seniority. 

(a) Departmental Seniority only will be 
recognized, and will be based on length of 
continuous service with the Company. 

(b) Seniority shall become effective only 
after an employee has been employed for a 
period of six months’ continuous service, and 
shall be computed from date of last employ- 
ment. 

(c) Seniority lists will be prepared and 
posted in the respective departments, and a 
copy be supplied to the Secretary of the 
Employees’ Committee. 


Te 


Promotion. 


(a) The promotion of employees will be 
determined by the Company, having due 
regard to the fitness for the position and 
the seniority of the employee; qualified 
employees senior in service to be given pref- 
erence in promotion; seniority to date from 
time of last entry into the Company’s 
service. 

(6) Employees who feel that they have 
been unfairly dealt with in the matter of 
promotion have the right to appeal as pro- 
vided in Article 14. 


5. Staff Reduction and Re-employment. 


(a) In staff reduction and re-employment 
the principle of seniority shall prevail and 
employees last on the seniority list shall be 
laid off first and re-employed in the reverse 
order to which they are laid off. (This rule 
will not apply to special appliance employees.) 


(6) In the event, however, that there may 
be a shortage of work in any department, the 
Company, by mutual arrangement with the 
Employees’ Committee, shall arrange to share 
the available work among the staff by reduc- 
ing the number of working hours, provided, 
however, that no senior employee shall have 
his hours of employment reduced below thirty- 
six hours per week. 


6. (a) Employees who have been laid off 
because of lack of work, shall not lose 
seniority when they are returned to work 
within a period of twelve months. 

(6) If all employees whose names appear 
on a departmental seniority list are em- 
ployed and additional help is needed, prefer- 
ence of employment shall be given to em- 
ployees who have been laid off, provided they 
are capable of doing the work required. 


7. Hours of Work. 


Week Days Saturdays 
Group 1— 
Fitters and 
Helpers.. 9 hours 5 hours 


(half hour for lunch) 


The Committee hereinafter provided for and 
the Company shall work out a suitable program 
for specified hours for fitters and helpers in 
order to avoid staggering of hours, and such 
arrangement shall include provision that the 
group will, as to emergency work, in rotation, 
work one week after 6 p.m. on week days and 
1 p.m. on Saturdays, at straight time. 


Group 2— 
Meter Repair Dept... ..(7 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 
9 hours Nil 
Appliance Repairs.. .. ..8 hours 4 hours 
(Sia.ms + (8 am 
to to 
5 p.m.) 12 noon) 
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Group 3— 
Stockkeepers, Delivery 
men.. ee tO ee ORL 
(7 asm. ally alll. 
to to 
5 p.m.) 12 noon) 
Group 4— 
Auto Mechanics and 
Machine Shop.. ..9 hours 5 hours 
Carpenters Painters and 
Maintenance men.. ..8 hours 4 hours 
Miscellaneous Garage 
men.. EG .. 6 day week of 54 
hours 
Watchmen 
Group 5— 
Street Dept... ..9 hours 5 hours 
Group 6— 
Meter Readers.. 8 hours 4 hours 
(8 a.m (8 a.m. 
to to 
5 p.m.) 12 noon) 
Lockmen.. ..8 hours 5 hours 


(a) Employees called upon to work beyond 
their regularly assigned hours in any one 
day shall be paid for such time at the rate 
of time and one-half. Except for shift work 
or work regularly performed on Sundays and 
holidays all work on Sundays and_ holidays 
shall be paid for at time and one-half. 

(b) Employees in Group 6 when required 
to work beyond their assigned hours will be 
paid for such extra time at their regular 
rates of pay. : 


(c) Overtime work shall be evenly dis- 
tributed among those normally performing the 
same kind of work. 


8. Holidays— 


(a) One week’s vacation with pay each 
year shall be granted to all employees who 
have been employed with the Company one 
year or over. 


(b) All such employees shall be granted the 
following legal holidays without loss of pay, 
namely: 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Victoria Day Thanksgiving Day 

Dominion Day Christmas Day. 


(c) When a holiday falls within an em- 
ployee’s vacation period such employee shall 
be granted an extra day vacation. 


9. Rates of Pay. 


Present rates of pay to be increased five cents 
per hour as follows: 


Civic Holiday 
Labour Day 


Group 1— Per Hour 
First sclass, fitters? «aiiest- omedaeee: Oder 
Second “ 6 tae shrerrene De tee Be 1 OO. 
china | by Stk 4ql ae bo bSe. 
Helpers—aiter' 18.months.ia bi. 450c. 
Helpers— “ 12 ch igi tbe. 
Helpers— “ 6 He ies. 6 es -.| AOC: 
Helpers—to start af Tames “SOC. 

Group 2— 

Meter Repairers.. .. .. 5c. to 65c. 
Repairers on big meters.. 55c. to 65c. 
Meter Testers. {0 )¢Re-aeeeec- to 6dc. 
Helpers—after 18 months 50c. per hour 
Helpers— “ 12 < 45ce. “ = 
Helpers— “ 6 - 40c. “ 2 
Helpers—to start - SoC. - 
Stove Repricd... i. eevee. * “min. 
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Per Hour 


co 66 


Group 3— 
Stockkeepers. . 
Delivery men.. 


Group 4— 

Auto Mechanics, Miscel- 
laneous Garage men, 
Maintenance men.. .. 50c. “ : 

Watchmen... . .. «$2.50 per week in. 


Group 5— 
Caulkers, Compressor and 
Digging Machine Opera- 
tors, Pipelayers, Service 


50c. “ 
50c. “ ce “ 


cc OE 


Foremen, Service and 
Main Repair men.. .. 50c. to 60c. p.hr. 
Group 6— 


An increase of 
5e. per hour to 
hourly rates 
now in force. 


Meter Readers, Lockmen. 


10. An employee required to perform the duties 
of a higher rated position shall be paid the 
higher rate for the times so occupied. 


11. In the event of a serious accident or an 
emergency, employees shall unite to meet the 
emergency as directed, and perform such 
duties as may be required of them, regardless 
of their regular occupation. 


12. Employees called upon to work not con- 
tinuous with their regular work periods, shall 
be allowed a minimum of two hours at the 
rate of time and a half for two hours’ work 
or less, and if held on duty in excess of two 
hours, time and a half on a minute basis. 


13. In departments where 10 or more are- 
employed it will be permissible for notices 
to be posted, and for a bulletin board to be 
installed, copies of such notices to be handed 
by the Secretary of the Employees’ Com- 
mittee to the Company prior to being posted. 


14. (a) Should any employee believe that he 
has been unjustly dealt with, or that any 
provisions of this Agreement have not been 
complied with, he shall have the right to 
place the grievance in the hands of the Com- 
mittee for investigation and adjustment. A 
grievance relating to an individual worker 
shall first be taken up by such worker with 
the superintendent of his department and if 
not adjusted the complaint to be taken to 
the departmental superintendent by the 
employees’ shop Steward. The departmental 
superintendent to render decision as promptly 
as circumstances permit. An appeal from 
that decision may be taken up with the 
Engineer of Distribution, who shall give his 
decision within reasonable time. Further 
appeal may then be made to the General 
Manager or such other official of the Com- 
pany whom he may designate. 

(b) Employees will not be disciplined in a 
manner involving suspension or dismissal 
without a fair and impartial hearing. At 
an investigation an employee may have the 
assistance of one or two members of the 
Employees’ Committee, if so desired, who 
shall be allowed to offer such arguments as 
they desire in defence of such employee. 

(c) In disposing of cases of suspension or 
dismissal the Manager may decide the case 
in any one of the four following ways:— 


(i) Reinstatement with back pay. 
(ii) Reinstatement without back pay. 
(iii) Liquidation of claim for a sum of 
money. 
(iv) Discharge. 
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(d) In case of an employee’s dismissal for 
cause, the Company shall give such cause in 
writing within a period of 24 hours. 


15. (a) The Company agrees that a Com- 
mittee composed of and selected by the 
employees shall be recognized as the author- 
ized representatives of the employees in all 
matters arising out of this Agreement or 
any proposed renewal or revision thereof. 

(6) Representatives of the Company and 
the Employees’ Committee shall meet monthly 
to consider any matter of mutual interest. 


16. Employees required to work beyond the 
limits of the City of Toronto will be reim- 
bursed for any additional necessary trans- 
portation paid for by them. 


17. Employees required to report at regular 
starting time and place for a day’s work, 
when conditions prevent work being per- 
formed, are to be allowed a minimum of two 
hours’ pay. If held on duty over two hours, 
actual time so held will be paid for. 


18. Carpenters working under Group 4 shall 
be supplied with replacement of tools worn 
out, broken or lost in doing Company work. 


19. When transferring employees from one job 
to another in Company vehicles, suitable 
covering shall be supplied during inclement 
weather. 


20. Committees of employees shall upon ade- 
quate notice to the Company, be granted 
leave of absence without pay, for investiga- 
tion, consideration and adjustment of griey- 
ances. 

21. No discrimination will be made in the 
employment, retention or conditions of 
employment of employees because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in a Labour 
organization. 


In Witness Whereof the Parties have hereto 
signed, 
For the Company 
(Sgd.) Edward J. Tucker 
(Sgd.) Jacob D. von Maur 
(Sed.) W. L. Powell. 


For the Employees 
(Sgd.) William Simpson 
(Sgd.) Joseph Black 
(Sed.) William Edmiston. 
Witness (Sed.) Thos. B. MacLachlan. 


Approved. 


(Sg¢d.) C. P. McTague 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) V. A. Sinclair 
(Sed.) J. L. Cohen 
Members. 
Toronto, 30th September, 1940. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Vickers, Limited, and Its 
Employees in the Machine Shop, Industrial Engineering Department 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and 
machinists, fitters, millwrights, helpers, ma- 
chine operators, labourers, etc., in its Indus- 
trial Engineering Department, has submitted 
its report to the Minister of Labour. 

Members of the board, which was estab- 
lished on September 30, were as follows: Mr. 
Walter S. Johnson, K.C., chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. D. A. Paterson, nominated by 
the employer; and Mr. Joe Wall, nominated 
by the employees. All three board members 
reside in Montreal. 

The board’s report, dated October 29, is 
unanimous and is accompanied by an agree- 
ment signed by both parties to the dispute 
at the conclusion of the board’s sitting on 
October 28. 

Following are the texts of the 
report and the signed agreement:— 


board’s 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian Vickers, Limited (Employer), 
and ws machinists, fitters, millwrights, 
helpers, machine operators, labourers, etc., 
mn ws Industrial Engineering Depart- 
ment (Employees). 

To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
and composed of Walter S. Johnson, K.C., 


Chairman, Mr. D. A. Paterson, nominee of 
the employer, and Mr. Joseph Wall, nominee 
of the employees, beg to report as follows: 

The employer was represented before the 
Board by Mr. T. R. McLagan, Assistant to 
the President, and Mr. R. K. Thoman, 
Superintendent; the employees by Mr. Peter 
Guay and Mr. Charles E. Clement. 

Draft contracts were submitted by each 
party at the Board’s first general session, on 
October 16, and were carefully considered and 
compared, section by section, in an effort to 
find the main points of difference and to debate 
these with a view to a solution in agreement. 

The employees asked a general increase 
of 10 cents an hour. There was a suggestion 
that this was justified by an increase in the 
cost of living. 

The employer’s submission was that increases 
had in the past been given consistently and 
prevailing rates were not out of lne with 
those in the trade; that to grant the demand 
in all classifications would force the employer 
to pay wages considerably higher than are 
current among other companies; and that in 
coming to any agreement, “time and a 
quarter” for night shifts, heretofore observed 
by this employer, must be abandoned, as this 
rate was not paid by other employers in the 
Province and prevented competition on an 
equal footing, to the injury of employees, in 
lack of continuous work, and of the Company 
in building up a successful enterprise for the 
good of all concerned. The employer also in- 
sisted that an apprenticeship system and a 
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grading of employees and of wages in certain 
classifications must be made, to prevent the 
injustice that an unqualified man should re- 
ceive the same pay as a qualified one, and to 
offer an incentive to the less skilled to become 
more skilled and better rewarded. 

It was agreed to adjourn to October 17, to 
enable the representatives of the parties to 
confer; but upon reconvening it was found 
that they were still far apart on the em- 
ployer’s proposals. A further adjournment 
was made to October 21. On that date, a 
draft agreement prepared by the Chairman, 
incorporating the uncontested points of 
previous submissions by the parties, and 
offering certain suggestions for overcoming 
difficulties, was fully discussed, but without 
arriving at the unanimous agreement which in 
fact all parties desired. A further adjourn- 
ment, to-enable more private discussion, was 
made to October 28, when the employer sub- 
mitted a redraft incorporating all points of 
agreement to date, including those arrived at 
during the adjournment, and leaving open for 
discussion minimum rates for labourers, and a 
final decision on classifications. 

The Board is greatly pleased to be able to 
report that a unanimous agreement was signed 
at the conclusion of the sitting of October 28, 
1940—a copy of which is enclosed. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the 
courtesy, patience and broad vision with 
which the views of both parties were pre- 
sented. A sincere effort was made by both, 
each with a knowledge of the peculiar problems 
of the other, to reach an agreement which 
would relieve immediate necessity, extend the 
period of profitable employment, do injustice 
to none and substantial justice to all, main- 
tain that atmosphere of goodwill which, as 
was freely admitted, has always marked the 
relations between shop and management in 
this plant, and in the result help toward peace 
in industry. 

The agreement is a credit to those who made 
and signed it. It is a golden mean between 
groups whose views do not always coincide, 
but whose interests are the same—peace and 
goodwill, that both may live, and survive. 
Its successful operation now depends upon 
goodwill, honesty of purpose, fairness of inter- 
pretation, co-operation, loyalty to the idea of 
a common purpose. 

The Board feels constrained to make this 
further comment in the general interest. 

If great confusion is not to result, there 
must be enforced at once a strict stabilization 
of wages throughout the country. As it is 
now, any recommendation by a Board, and 
any agreement, is jeopardized by the un- 
ceasing competition for labour. It was stated 
at our sessions that already other companies 


in this district engaged in war work are 
offering higher minimums and higher wages 
than those provided in the agreement just 
reported to you, and that men are being as a 
result drawn away and plans for output are dis- 
organized. It is natural that in a free labour 
market, workmen are entitled to go where 
wages are highest; yet they go without much, 
if any, thought for the dangers lurking in 
artificially high wages and unconsidered spend- 
ing. 

If rents and commodity prices can be stabi- 
lized as a vital war measure, wages can and 
must be equally stabilized, or rents and com- 
modity prices will become unmanageable in 
spite of attempts at regulation. If all three 
are stabilized, no one is worse off than before, 
and the menace of a great national and inter- 
national financial collapse due to inflation, is 
at least intelligently met. 


In the absence of such stabilization all along 
the front of our war effort, Boards of Con- 
ciliation are like stopping with one’s finger 
one hole in a crumbling dyke. Due largely 
to the efforts of the War-time Prices and Trade 
Board, the cost of living in the first year of 
war advanced only 5-1 per cent. Meanwhile, 
and particularly in the last few months, 
wages have been increasing, due to unbridled 
competition and a widespread feeling that if 
higher wages are forced upon employers the 
Government will stand the gaff, and at the 
moment are beginning to outdistance any in- 
creased cost of living. Sight is lost by em- 
ployees of the fact that the extra wages must 
be taken back in taxes, and that 75 per cent 
of corporation excess profits are also taken 
back in taxes. Wages and prices must by 
stabilization be kept in a fairly adjusted and 
from time to time revised equilibrium. 

It is our belief and hope that responsible 
labour leaders wil co-operate loyally with the 
Government in such a plan so clearly in the 
national interest. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Walter S. Johnson, 


Chairman. 
g D. A. Paterson, 

Member. 
iH Joseph Wall, 

Member. 


Montreal, Oct. 29, 1940. 


October 28th, 1940. 
AGREEMENT 


Between Canadian Vickers, Limited and Hm- 
ployees of the Machine Shop, Industrial 
Department, Canadian Vickers, Limited. 


This agreement shall be effective as from the 
Ist day of October, 1940, and shall continue 
from year to year thereafter subject to thirty 
days’ notice in writing from either party 
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desiring to make a change in any of its 
provisions. ; 
The purpose of the agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relations between the 
management and the employees, to stabilize 


conditions of employment, and to 


ensure the 


smooth and efficient running of the plant with- 
out interruption. 


Clause 1—Working Hours: 


Regular working hours shall be as follows:— 
Monday to Friday, inclusive: 


Day Shere FO" oN 


..7.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
1..00.p-m:. to» 5. p.m: 


Day Shift Saturdays..7.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Monday to Friday, inclusive: 


Night Shift.. 


.7.30 p.m. to 12 midnight 
12.00 am. to 6 am. 


Night Shift hours will be subject to change 


by agreement, 


to suit special circumstances. 


Also, provision may be made to operate three 
(3) eight-hour shifts if, as and when men are 
available. 


Clause 2.—Overtime: 


(a) 


(6) 


(¢) 


All time worked in excess of regular 
working hours on any one shift shall be 
considered as overtime, and shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half; 
All work performed on Sundays and 
Statutory Holidays shall be paid for at 
the rate of double time. When any 
Statutory Holiday falls on a Sunday, the 
day proclaimed by the Government shall 
be observed; these holidays are specifi- 
cally as follows:—Christmas, New Years, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day and Thanksgiving; 

The night shift on the two shift basis 
and the 12 midnight until 8 a.m. shift 
on the three shift basis will receive the 
regular day rate plus five cents per hour. 


Clause 3—Classification of Employees: 


(a) 


(6) Machine 


Journeymen: are men skilled at their 
particular trade, as hereunder mentioned, 
and comprising :— 

I. Machinists: who have a _ thorough 
knowledge of machine shop practice 
and are proficient in the handling 
of lathes, milling machines, shapers, 
grinders and planers; who are able 
to read working drawings, and to 
understand and use precision  in- 
struments; and who have a practical 
knowledge of the physical properties 
of materials and their heat-treat- 
ment. 

II. Toolmakers: who are Machinists as 

above defined, and who, in addition, 
can make jigs, fixtures, dies and tools 
from drawings or samples. 

Lay-off Men: who are Machinists 
as above defined, but are specially 
skilled in the reading of drawings 
and the transferring of such infor- 
mation efficiently. 

Fitters: who can read drawings and 
use precision instruments under 
limited supervision, who can chip, 
file, scrape and assemble and line 
up components of machinery in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Operators and Production 


Let 


IV. 


Workers: 

Class A: men expert in the use of a 
particular machine who can work from 
drawings under supervision; or do 
bench work. 
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(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


(7). 
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Class B: men not so expert and requiring 
more supervision; 

on the understanding that the present 
personnel coming within the general 
classification shall be at once graded, 
but in such a way that no _ present 
employee shall suffer a reduction in basic 
wage rates as established by this agree- 
ment. 


Apprentices: It is intended to group 
men now known as Apprentices and 
Improvers, under the general classifica- 
tion of Apprentices, to be graded as 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Year 
Apprentices; on the understanding that 
the present personnel coming within the 
classification shall beat once graded but 
in such a way that no present employee 
shall suffer a reduction in basic wage 
rates as established by this agreement. 


Cranemen: men licensed to handle an 
electric crane, and being either; 


Class A: Experts, capable of rapid hand- 
ling of heavy loads; or 

Class B: men not so expert; 

on the understanding that the present 
personnel coming under the general 
classification shall be at once graded, but 
in such a way that no present employee 
shall suffer a reduction in basic wage 
rates as established by this agreement. 


Slingers: men experienced and capable 
of slinging work, and being either: 


Class A: experts, capable of rapid 
slinging safely, of heavy loads; 
Class B: men not so expert; 
on the understanding that the present 
personnel coming within the general classi- 
fication shall be at once graded, but in 
such a way that no present employee 
shall suffer a reduction in basic wage 
rates as established by this agreement. 


Millwrights: men capable of dismantling, 
repairing and assembling various ma- 
chines; of hanging and lining up shaft- 
ing; and of maintaining belts, shafts, 
machines, ete. 

Oilers: men thoroughly capable of oiling 
ae greasing machines and_ repairing 
elts. 


Learners: A learner shall be an em- 
ployee who has completed six months 
employment as a beginner. A _ learner 
shall be so classified for a period of six 
months from the date of his transfer 
from classification of a beginner, and at 
the end of that time shall either be 
classified as a Production Worker Class 
B or discharged. The Company may, at 
its discretion, promote or discharge a 
learner at any time prior to the expira- 
tion of the said period of six months. 


Beginner: A beginner shall be an em- 
ployee who has no previous workshop ex- 
perience in the kind of work on which 
he is engaged. Am employee hired as a 
beginner shall be so classified for a 
period of six months from the date of 
his employment and at the end of that 
time shall either be classified as a learner 
or discharged. The Company may at its 
discretion, promote or discharge a 
beginner at any time prior to the 
expiration of the six months. 
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Cents of the Company, shall be the sole 
Clause 4—Minimum Rates of Pay: _ per hour bargaining agency in respect to_ its 
(a) Journeymen—Machinists.. .. .. 75 employees, so long as the Committee 
«“ —Poctudlc ers. tas ae 80 represents a majority of the employees 

‘“ —Lay-off men.. .. 80 covered by this agreement. 
fy —Fitters..  .. 75 (b) No employee shall be discriminated 


(b) Machine Operators and Produc- 
tion Workers. 


CLE CRD. Gate eager geen pene n 60 
RA Re te Dick. croneitis chats 1s Nellie 50 
(c) Apprentices:— 
Heiress Merwe yws AEA. 20 12 30 
fi Secondiy ear ats eer, Oe 40 
Til) Dhivdh Nesey fae (eee Risse 55 
TV oF curtis HY car geet .2G, Sao ees 65 
(d) Cranemen:— * 
CO Oe: ge is ence Bee eee ae 58 
ty laws 3 sone pg di at a elmdadad aici 50 
(e) Slingers:— 
SlasewA KOter oy, et yes 58 
Claes BB. ' 2: 5)y) Ay ES oe ee 50 
(fla Millsrich tatoo? wink eo erdeoe 68 
Po) TICES. + mag Soom eee, See 45 
(hk) Labourers and helpers.. .. .. 
ie) Diearoer erty wes eae a eras eae 40 
Ky) beginners. tee law ale ae 30 


Clause 5.—Grievances. 


Any employee who feels that he is being 
unjustly treated, shall place his complaint 
in writing, and hand same to a member of 
the Shop Committee, whereupon the Shop 
Committee shall study the nature of the em- 
ployee’s complaint, and if in their opinion 
the complaint is valid, the Committee shall 
request the management to remedy the com- 
plaint, and the matter shall if necessary be 
proceeded with as provided in Clause 8 
hereof. 


Clause 6.—NSeniority. 


Seniority of employees shall be established 
after sixty days’ continuous employment, 
and shall date from the time of entering 
the service. When reduction of staff is 
necessary, senior employees shall be given the 
preference, ability however being the de- 
ciding factor. In case of any hardship or 
injustice arising out of staff reductions, the 
Company agrees to discuss such cases with 
the Shop Committee. 


Clause %—Recognition. 


(a) The Company agrees that the Shop Com- 
mittee, which must consist of employees 


against, nor jeopardized in seniority stand- 
ing, nor suffer any loss of employment 
because of activity in the meetings or the 
Committee, so long as such meetings or 
activities are not carried out during work- 
ing hours. 


Clause 8.—Disputes. 
(a) The settlement of all disputes or griev- 
ances arising out of the application of 
this agreement shall be negotiated between 


the Management and the Shop Com- 
mittee, but outside regular working 
hours. 


(b) In the event of a disagreement when 
no settlement is reached, the matter in 
dispute shall be first submitted to a 
committee of three (one from the Shop 
Committee, one from the Company, and 
a third by choice of the other two, who 
shall be chairman). For the sake of 
harmony, the decision of this committee 
will be given special consideration as 
reasonably settling the dispute; but if 
there is still serious dispute, the Domin- 
ion Minister of Labour shall be re- 
quested to refer it to a Conciliation 
Board under the Federal Industrial 
Disputes and Investigation Act, in the 
expectation that the Board’s decision can 
be loyally accepted by all parties. 


For Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
(Sgd) R. K. Thoman. 
Montreal, October 28, 1940. 
For Machine Shop Employees Industrial 
Department, Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
(Sed.) Peter Guay 
(Sgd.) Charles Clement. 


Signed for Verification by the Board of Con- 


ciliation. 
(Sgd.) Walter §S. Johnson, 
Chairman. 
(S2d.) . D.. A. Paterson, 
Member. 
(Sed.) Joe Wall, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Canadian National Railways and their Freight 
Handlers on the Montreal Wharf 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to inquire into differences 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways, 
on the one hand, and their freight handlers 
employed on the Montreal Wharf, on the 
other hand, has reported to the Minister of 
Labour. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman, His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, 


of Windsor, Ontario, and the board member 
nominated by the employees, Mr. J. L. 
Cohen, K.C., of Toronto. The other board 
member, Mr. Frederick T. Collins, K.C., of 
Montreal, nominee of the employers con- 
cerned, submitted a minority report. 


The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are given below. 
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Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister or Lasour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Canadian National Railways (Employer) ; 
and their freight handlers on the Montreal 
Wharf being members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Employees). 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed by you to investigate the 
above dispute beg to report that sessions of 
the Board were held at Montreal on August 
22 and following days whereat the parties to 
the dispute were represented as follows:— 


The Employees by Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice- 
President, and Mr. W. A. Rowe, General 
Chairman, of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
by Mr. George Hodge, Manager of Per- 


sonnel Department, Mr. E. D. Brydone- . 


Jack, Assistant Manager of the same 
Department, and Mr. R. W. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Montreal Terminals. 

The Canadian National Railways by Mr. 
F. W. Edge, Superintendent of Personnel, 
Mr. P. E. Ayrhart, Staff Inspector, Personnel 
Department, and Mr. F. J. Connolly, Super- 
intendent of Montreal Terminals. 


2. A preliminary canvass of the situation 
led to the conclusion that no results would 
be attained by endeavours to bring about a 
compromise agreement between the parties 
and therefore the hearing of the dispute on 
its merits was proceeded with. 


3. Very complete briefs with accompanying 
exhibits were presented on behalf of the men 
and each railway, supplemented by oral 
explanation and argument. 


4.In the course of the proceedings the 
Board, accompanied by representatives of all 
parties, spent a day in inspection of the work 
performed by freight handlers at the Montreal 
wharf, by longshoremen on the wharf and on 
board ship, and by freight handlers at Bona- 
venture freight sheds. 


5. This dispute arises out of the request of 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Companies’ Montreal wharf employees for an 
increase in wages of 12 cents per hour and 
for revision of graded wages for checkers. 


6. The application for the Board discloses 
that in respect to the Canadian National 250 
employees are affected, all male, of whom 50 
are under 21 years, and that as to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway 300 employees are 
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affected, of whom 50 are under 21 years. In 
the hearings before us these figures were 
approximately confirmed. The employees are 
composed of truckers, checkers, and related 
categories, all generally designated under the 
term Montreal wharf freight handlers. 


7. The substantial portion of this dispute 
deals with the question of wage increase and 
this question, in turn, divides itself into two 
branches :— 


(1) The request of the men for an increase 
of 4 cents per hour, being the balance of 
a 7-cent increase recommended to be paid 
by a Conciliation Board report dated 
llth October, 1938, and _ hereinafter 
referred to as the Claxton Report, of 
which increase only 3 cents was put into 
effect by the railways. 

The request of the men for a further 
increase of 8 cents per hour based on 
the fact that the wages of longshoremen 
employed by steamship companies at the 
harbour of Montreal have recently been 
increased by 8 cents per hour, the conten- 
tion of the men being that the Claxton 
Report fixed 20 cents as the maximum 
differential that should exist between 
the rates for wharf freight handlers and 
longshoremen at Montreal and that the 
same increase is required to maintain 
the same differential. 


(2 


— 


8. In their brief the men reproduce portions 
of their submission to the Claxton Board on 
the wage questions involved, which submis- 
sions are practically identical with those sub- 
mitted to the present Board and which may 
be summarized as follows:— 


(1) That Montreal is a seven-month port; 
that employees at the close of navigation 
have to take a chance of getting a job 
during the winter months, and that in 
the majority of cases no work is secured. 

(2) That prior to 1921 it had been recognized 
at this port that, owing to the seasonal 
nature of the work, as well as its inter- 
mittent character, there should be paid 
a wage rate higher than that paid in the 
local freight sheds where there was year 
round operation. 

(3) That as a result of an unfortunate strike 
of two or three days’ duration in 1921, 
and which failed, the men had to accept 
new wage rates of a reduced amount 
wiping out the differential previously in 
their favour with respect to freight 
handlers in the local sheds. 
That the question involved is a local 
question and problem, concerned solely 
with the question of whether or not the 
wages of these wharf employees, having 
regard to the nature of their work and 
its seasonal and intermittent character, 
is a just wage, and that it is not a claim 
for wage increase based upon broader 
and more general considerations involv- 
ing questions of cost of living, living 
standards, prosperity of the employer, 
increased efficiency of employees, etc. 

(5) That the continued payment to these 
wharf employees of a wage as low (at 
the time of the Claxton Report) as 50 
cents per hour, and so far short of the 
wage paid to the longshoremen, amounts 
to discriminatory treatment, having 
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regard to the fact that these employees 
and the longshoremen “perform a joint 
operation”. 
That in fact during the time when the 
wage differential between these two 
groups of workers has broadened, changes 
have been effected in performing the 
work of the railway wharf emp oyees 
due to mechanization, ete., which 
rendered their work relatively more 
onerous than that of the longshoremen, 
as well as adding to the productivity 
of these workers as compared with the 
situation previous to such mechanization. 
hat while these employees recognize 
that there should be some differential 
wage rate favouring longshoremen, the 
basic fact remains that the same condi- 
tions surround the work of each and 
that consequently, in determining a just 
wage for the wharf employees, regard 
must be had to the wage being paid to 
longshoremen. 
That failure to recognize this integral 
relationship as to the work and condi- 
tions between the wharf employees and 
longshoremen creates a situation in the 
minds of these employees which must 
necessarily interfere with efficient and 
economic operation, and that it is not 
possible to expect one of the two groups 
of workers, sharing in this close joint 
manner virtually one operation, and 
paid at an excessively low rate compared 
with the other group, to carry on its 
work in a situation which so constantly 
manifests itself to them as being unfair 
and discriminatory. 


(6 


— 


(7 


— 


(8 


— 


9. The employees’ submission then goes on 
to adopt, and to support, the reasoning and 
recommendations contained in the Claxton 
Report, to which fuller reference will be made 
by us later. For the purpose of convenience 
the whole question was argued on the basis 
of the wages being paid to truckers, this being 
in numbers the largest group of employees 
involved, and it being urged that any recom- 
mendation as to wage rates would be equally 
applicable to checkers or other categories 
involved. 


10. Extensive briefs and material were filed 
by each of the railway companies, but sub- 
stantially the representations and argumenta- 
tion is common to both, the difference in the 
briefs and material submitted arising mainly 
out of the technical differences in respect to 
earning figures, numbers involved, etc. These 
representations are summed up in paragraphs 
114 to 147 of the Canadian Pacific brief, and 
in paragraphs 56 to 72 of the Canadian 
National brief. 


11. The contention of the railways with 
respect to the wage claim of the employees is 
substantially as follows:— 


(1) That the companies’ organized employees, 
representing in the case of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway 47,000 and in the case 
of the Canadian National Railways 60,000 
employees, had received increases of pay 
during the prosperous years of 1926 to 
1929; that deductions in the depression 
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(6) 
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years of 1931 to 1939 were effected on 
the rates established during the previous 
years, and that the Montreal wharf 
freight handlers, representing as to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 350 
employees, and as to the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways 300 employees, “are the 
only employees who have had their rates 
of pay increased from the rates estab- 
lished under the 1926-1929 conditions, 
and that they are the only employees 
who to-day are demanding any increase 
in rates of pay”. ; 

That since the rates of pay with respect 
to railway employees generally were 
established during the 1926-1929 period, 
the cost of living has been reduced, the 
operating revenues of the companies 
reduced and the wages of this particular 
group increased as of November, 1938, 
by 3 cents per hour (or 6 per cent on 
the then prevailing rate); and that while, 
as a result of the greater purchasing 
power of the dollar in these years, as 
compared with previous years, the real 
wages of all railway employees have 
been increased by about 15-3 per cent, 
the real wage of these employees, by 
reason of the 3-cent increase given them 
in November, 1938, has increased 22 
per cent. 

That the increase of 3 cents per hour 
given to the Montreal wharf freight 
handlers in November, 1938, brought 
their rate of pay up to the level of the 
winter port of Saint John, and that, this 
levelling having been effected, no further 
increase should be granted. 

That as a result of increased business 
volume, as well as the 3-cent increase 
in November, 1938, the earnings of the 
wharf freight handlers for 1940 will be 
in excess of those earned by them for 
the season of 1938 or 1939. 

That the basie rates of pay of the 
Montreal wharf freight handlers are 
favourable as compared with those in 
effect for railway employees in a number 
of other classifications who perform 
services alleged by the railways to be 
as important and at least equally arduous 
as that of freight handlers, a portion 
of whom are also within the category of 
seasonal and intermittent workers. 

That it is not usual for railway em- 
ployees to base a claim for wage increase 
upon rates of pay in effect in other 
industries, but that, in fact, the rates 
actually being paid to the Montreal 
wharf freight handlers, if compared, not 
with the wages of longshoremen, but 
with other classes of “labour” services 
in other industries, would be found to 
be higher than those rates. 

That the rates of pay of Montreal wharf 
freight handlers are already closer to 
the level of rates paid railway wharf 
freight handlers in the U.S. Atlantic 
ports than are the rates of pay of Cana- 
dian railway workers generally to the 
corresponding classes of railway em- 
ployees in the United States. 

That the differential at the New York 
port between railway wharf employees 
and the longshoremen is even greater 
Hee that which prevails at the Montreal 
port. 

That the reasons leading to or upon 
which was based the 8-cent increase 
granted by the Shipping Federation and 
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the Gillanders Report in 1940 to long- 
shoremen are not relevant to the condi- 
tions or considerations applicable to 
railway employment. 

(10) That any further increase in the wages 
of this specific group, notwithstanding 
its local character, might have the effect 
of inviting similar moves for wage 
increases on the part of railway workers 
generally which, having regard to the 
number involved, would have serious 
consequences both for the companies and 
for the public. 


12. It seems to us that the questions raised 
before us are precisely the questions that came 
before the Claxton Board, and in dealing with 
them the same arguments are used by the 
parties. 


13. The Board ventures at this point to 
set out certain conclusions which we are 
satisfied have been established, namely :— 

(1) Wage agreements with practically all 
groups of union employees were nego- 
tiated by the railways in the period 
1927-1929. 

(2) This was a period of high revenue for 
the railways and high cost of living for 
their employees. 

(3) As compared with that period the present 
day levels of railway earnings and of 
cost of living are both down. 

14. In establishing these wage schedules the 
relative position of one group to the other, 
as well as wage schedules in other industries 
for comparable work, would be, we presume, 
and it is so contended by the companies, 
among the matters taken into account. 


15. While we are satisfied that considera- 
tions of the above nature were important 
actuating factors in producing the ultimately 
agreed on terms of the wage agreements 
reached during this period, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that unfair inequalities of reward 
may not exist as between different groups, 
either to-day or for that matter at the very 
time when the agreements were arrived at. 
We think, however, that the onus of estab- 
lishing such inequalities should be on the 
party alleging it. 


16. Complaints of such inequalities were 
made by the employees in question herein 
before the Claxton Board in 1938, and 
reasserted in approximately identical terms 
before this Board and are embodied in the 
statements set out above (see paragraph 8). 


17. We now come to the question as to 
what should be the attitude of a subsequent 
Board of Conciliation to the findings of fact 
and recommendations for action of a prior 
Board when they are both called upon to 
deal with the same subject matter. The 
proceedings before the subsequent Board are 
in the nature not of an appeal, but of a re- 
hearing in which further evidence and new 
arguments may be advanced. 


18. The object of the statute instituting 
Boards of Conciliation was to provide a 
tribunal whose decision would put an end to 
a dispute which could not be composed 
between the immediate parties. It was hoped 
to thus allow them to resume normal relations 
and permit the vital industries of the country 
to perform their functions and to avoid the 
great waste of economic power and loss of 
workers’ income involved in strikes and 
lockouts. 


The attainment of these ends is a result of 
tremendous importance to both capital and 
labour and also to whatever other portion of 
the general public may not come under these 
two heads. 


It thus seems to us that the findings of one 
Board should not be lightly over-ridden or 
modified by another. Only where new 
evidence discloses an error in the previous 
findings of fact, or where there has been 
evident application of a wrong principle or 
some other cause clearly invalidating the 
previous decision should, in our opinion, the 
right of revision be exercised. 


19. We have carefully gone through the 
Claxton Report, filed as Exhibit 1 in the 
employees’ brief. We have examined in 
particular its findings that:— 


(1) The rates payable to wharf freight 
handlers at ocean ports are governed 
by special agreements arrived at in the 
light of local as well as of more general 
considerations. 
The settlement of the Montreal wharf 
freight handlers’ rates should be dealt 
with by this Board as a local question. 
Among the factors to be considered 
should be:— 
(a) The nature of the work. 
(b) The conditions of employment. 
(c) The rates paid for comparable work. 
(d) In considering rates paid for 
comparable work the wages and 
conditions of work of the longshore- 
men at Montreal and of the freight 
handlers at the Montreal railway 
sheds should be a guide to the Board. 
(e) The seasonal nature of their employ- 
ment distinguishes the work of the 
wharf workers from shed workers. 
(f) The railways should be willing to 
pay to men of experience employed 
at the wharf throughout a_seven- 
months’ season a higher hourly rate 
of pay than that paid to men at city 
sheds engaged in all-the-year-round 
work of a somewhat less onerous 
nature. : 
(g) The work of the wharf freight 
handlers is somewhat less laborious 
and considerably less dangerous than 
the work of longshoremen. cs 
(4) That for these reasons a proper addition 
was made to the hourly rate of wharf 
freight handlers of 7 cents. 


20. Having so considered the above findings 
we express our positive concurrence with 
findings Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
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With respect to No. 4 we do not dissent. 
It may be that the increase should be less. 
It may be that it should be more. It is a 
recommendation of a properly constituted 
Board, logically arrived at, and based on 
properly found facts, and as such should 
stand. We therefore adopt it as our finding 
and recommend that the further increase of 
4 cents be allowed. It is our opinion and 
recommendation that this rate take effect as 
of 'the date of this report. 

This disposes of the first branch of the 
employees’ request. 

21. We now proceed to deal with the second 
branch. On behalf of the men it is contended 
that since the making of the Claxton Award, 
and as the result of proceedings had before 
a Conciliation Board of which Mr. Justice 
Gillanders was Chairman, an agreement was 
entered into early in the present season under 
which the steamship companies operating out 
of the Port of Montreal granted an 8-cent 
per hour war bonus to longshoremen, and 
that to maintain the differential contemplated 
by the Claxton Award a corresponding increase 
should be given to these employees. 


22. It is our opinion that we have not been 
furnished with reasons which enable us to 
concede this request. Our reference to the 
basis on which the Claxton Award and our 
own was arrived at indicates that, while the 
wage of longshoremen is one of tthe factors 
to be taken into account in determining the 
wages of the railway wharf employees, it is 
only one of several factors. The Board itself 
in its report stated that it wished to make 
clear :— 

“That, in recommending an inorease, it is 

actuated primarily and principally by con- 
sideration of the peculiar situation which now 
exists in ocean shipping and which may be 
expected to continue, or even to become accen- 
tuated, during the continuance of the current 
hostilities.” 
We have not been furnished with any material 
which would indicate that the reasons sup- 
porting the Gillanders Report apply in this 
instance and, in fact, some of the matters 
mentioned, as for instance the increase in 
ocean shipping rates not paralleled by any 
corresponding increase in railway freight rates, 
would suggest that these reasons were not 
applicable to the situation under review. 


23. Special and temporary conditions in the 
ocean shipping industry, one of which is 
referred to in paragraph 22 and others of 
which are generally referred to in the 
Gillanders Report, may very well have con- 
stituted a sufficient reason for the war bonus 
then given. That in itself would not warrant, 
in our opinion, disturbing at this time the 
wage rates of Montreal wharf employees in 
relation to shed freight handlers and other 


related groups in the railways as brought 
about by the Claxton Report and our own 
confirmation of the same. 


24. We regard the closest possible mainten- 
ance of the existing level of the cost of 
commodities and the closely related cost of 
living during war time as of vital importance 
to the nation. The danger of unduly disturb- 
ing the economic position by wage adjust- 
ments appreciably affecting such costs should 
not be incurred except to remedy manifest 
and serious injustices. 


25. We, therefore, for these reasons, disallow 
the second branch of the employees’ request. 


26. A further matter referred to us is the 
request of the men that first and second year 
rates for checkers be eliminated. This request 
arises out of the fact that there are at the 
present time, in respect to both companies, 
three categories of checkers: junior checkers, 
who are paid a rate of 50 cents per hour; 
intermediate checkers, who are paid a rate of 
60 cents per hour; and senior checkers, paid 
at the rate of 63 cents per hour. On the 
implementing of our report with respect to 
wages each of these rates will be increased 
by 4 cents. We understand that the junior 
rate applies for the first year, and that there- 
after, that is, after one year, a checker is 
transferred to the intermediate group, but 
that the senior group is, by agreement between 
the parties, limited to a fixed number at one 
time of fifteen to twenty-four, and that 
transfers from the intermediate group to the 
senior group only take place, on the basis of 
seniority, as openings occur in the top group. 


27. The original request of the men as set 
out in the application and in the brief sub- 
mitted to the Board was for complete aboli- 
tion of graded rates, all checkers to receive 
the senior rate. During the course of the 
hearings this was revised by the men to a 
request that the junior rate remain as to 
checkers with one year’s experience or less, 
but that transfers take place from the inter- 
mediate group to the senior after three years’ 
service instead of, as now, only when openings 
in the senior group occur. The situation 
which would prevail if this revised proposal 
of the men was granted would be as follows:— 

Ler junior, group of checkers with less than 
one year's experience. 

2. An intermediate group of checkers with 
more than one but less than three years’ 
experience. 

3. A senior group composed of all checkers 
with more than three years’ service. 

28. The number of checkers involved are, 
as to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 5 junior, 
18 intermediate and 24 senior, and as to the 
Canadian National Railways, 30 junior, 12 
intermediate and 24 senior checkers. All of 
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the present intermediate group have more 
than three years’ service as checkers. 


29. The companies contest this request. 
Apart from their general opposition to any 
wage increase they state that when the fixed 
quota of senior checkers was agreed upon it 
was accompanied also by an arrangement that 
this group of senior checkers, although hourly 
rated employees, would be treated for holiday 
purposes as monthly rated employees, and 
they contend that any change which would 
add to the group of checkers who were to 
enjoy this holiday privilege would destroy the 
basis of the original arrangement. 


30. It is admitted that checkers employed 
by the companies in local freight sheds are 
on a monthly rated basis and that the reason 
for the hourly, instead of the monthly, rating 
of the Montreal wharf checkers, arises out of 
the fact that they work on a 10-hour day 
basis with an allowance of an extra 5 cents 
per hour for overtime work, as compared with 
the 8-hour day, time and a half for overtime, 
the basis upon which the local freight 
employees, in common with other railway 
workers, are employed. We do not feel that 
by the terms of the reference to us we have 
any jurisdiction, however, to deal with the 
question of whether or not this hohday 
privilege, enjoyed by all monthly rated 
employees, should be extended beyond the 
previously fixed quota of 24. There was a 
suggestion made at the hearing that the 
matter was one which might be taken up by 
direct negotiation between the parties. Having 
regard to the fact that our recommendation 
in paragraph 20 will, when implemented, yield 
a wage increase of 4 cents an hour to all 
these classes, we deem it advisable to refrain 
from making any recommendation on _ this 
count. 


31. We cannot too strongly express our 
appreciation of the complete co-operation we 
have received from all parties, of the com- 
mendable manner in which they conducted 
themselves, and of the marked ability with 
which their respective cases were prepared 
and presented. We include in this our thanks 
to those who so effectively and courteously 
arranged for, and assisted, our view of the 
work at the port and at the local sheds. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. J. COUGHLIN, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. L. COHEN, 


Montreal, September 12, 1940. Member. 
Minority Report 
Mr. Collins’ minority report also com- 


mences with a summary of the claims of 


each party to the dispute, and then con- 
tinues as follows:— 

The question of the rate of wages which 
should be paid to employees by their em- 
ployers is one which goes deep into the root 
of our social system, because in its very 
essence the success or failure of our system 
of democracy depends in such large measure 
on the mutually happy and _ peaceful 
relationship of employer and employee and 
in turn that relationship depends on a satis- 
factory scale of wages and working condi- 
tions. Democracy is essentially based on jus- 
tice and upon the recognition of the rights 
of man whether he be an employee or an 
employer and it is only by continuance of 
the recognition of those rights that democracy 
can hope to survive against the threat of 
totalitarianism. Democracy has been replaced 
in Europe by a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment which has totally destroyed the rights 
of the working man and the rights of labour 
unions in all countries where that new 
system exists. It has reduced the working 
man, to a large degree, to the position of a 
serf and has destroyed in a few years rights 
which it took centuries to gain. It has in 
most cases reduced the employer to the 
position of an employee of the government. 
Consequently, in Canada, which remains as 
one of the strongholds of democratic liber- 
ties, it has become increasingly important 
for all persons to observe with justice and 
clarity the rights of the employee and the 
employer in order to preserve for all of us 
and for posterity the system in which we 
believe and under which we have lived so 
happily for so many years. 

I am strongly of the opinion that it is not 
therefore the duty of the Board to decide 
the question on sympathetic grounds or on 
the ground that the railways are large com- 
panies with large revenues and can afford to 
pay this small increase to this small group 
of employees, and that any increase paid 
to such employees by the railways is a 
“mere drop in the bucket” when compared 
to total railway revenues. The _ responsi- 
bility of this Board is the greater because it 
is a Board constituted in war time, and 
in war time, particularly in this war, it is 
so very important to be able to maintain all 
transportation, industrial, commercial and 
business activity at its peak at all times, 
to ensure that Canada’s war effort will 
always be at its maximum. Consequently, 
it is obvious that any Board of this kind 
should approach the questions placed before 
it on at least a scientific, logical and prac- 
tical basis and method to find out whether 
the employees are or are not entitled to 
any increase in wages, and with such a basis 
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and method the following essentials should 
be at least considered carefully :— 

(a) The relation between wages and the 
cost of living; 

(b) The scale of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other industries; 

(c) The hazards of the employment; 

(d) The training and skill required; 

(e) The character and regularity of the 
employment; 

(f) Whether the earnings of the railways 
have increased to such an extent that 
the employees are entitled to a greater 
share in those earnings by reason of 
the part that they play in the making 
of those earnings; 


(g) The effect that any increase or decrease 
in wages will have on other wages to 
railway employees and on other wages 
and industries and on _ production 
generally. 


Bearing in mind the foregoing essentials, 
I propose to examine and discuss the many 


facts, statistics, documents and arguments 
presented at length by the parties as 
follows :— 


(a) The relation between wages and 
the cost of lving 


The employees claim in their brief that 
the cost of living had nothing to do with 
their claim, and they presented no evi- 
dence or arguments upon this matter, except 
to state that it had increased slightly over 
5 per cent, but they stated specifically in 
their brief in rebuttal: “It may be said that 
we have not argued the increased cost of 
living as justification for the wage adjust- 
ment asked. If we thought there was justifi- 
cation from that standpoint, we would 
probably seek a wage increase for all freight 
handlers.” The admission of the employees 
that there was no justification for an increase 
from the cost of living standpoint in effect 
disposes of any basis of claim upon that 
standpoint, and it is unnecessary, therefore, 
to discuss it further, except to say that both 
railways dealt fully with this matter upon 
that point and presented charts which showed 
that the cost of living as of June, 1940, 
was 13-3 per cent below the cost of living 
for the so-called prosperous years of 1926 to 
1929, whereas the real wage for the Mont- 
real Wharf freight handlers had increased in 
June, 1940, 22-3 per cent over the years 
1926 to 1929. It is clear, therefore, that the 
cost of living is substantially under the 
cost of living in the prosperous years 1926 
to 1929 and the wage rates now paid to 


freight handlers, which are 6 per cent over 
the wage rates paid in 1929, have a real wage 
value equivalent to 22-3 per cent over their 
value in 1926 to 1929. Consequently, as 
admitted by the employees, there is no 
justification for an increase in wages on the 
basis of the cost of living. Consequently 
(as stated by Professor W. A. Mackintosh, 
Director of the School of Commerce and 
Administration at Queen’s University, in a 
paper read by him at a conference on 
industrial relations held at Kingston, Ontario, 
in April, 1940, as follows: “With regard to 
wage rates in the opposite category, namely, 
in which the purchasing power is greater 
than in 1929, the burden of proving whether 
the increase was justified on grounds other 
than a rise in the cost of living would rest 
on the recipients of such wages”), it is 
therefore evident that the employees must 
establish their claim on some other basis 
than any increase in the cost of living. 


(b) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds 
of work in other industries 


The employees really based their whole 
claim (apart from their claim with regard 
to wages due to checkers) on the fact that 
longshoremen receive a much greater wage 
than wharf freight handlers for work which 
the employees claim to be similar, and that 
therefore while the employees admit that 
there are grounds for the differential be- 
tween the wages paid to longshoremen and 
to wharf freight handlers, they claim that the 
differential presently existing is too great in 
favour of the longshoremen, so that really the 
employees’ claim resolves itself into an 
examination of the work and wages of long- 
shoremen and wharf freight handlers. The 
claim of the employees to the 4 cents an 
hour increase is based on the Claxton Report, 
which recommended a 7 cent increase, and the 
increase claimed before the Claxton Board 
was claimed because in 1938 the longshore- 
men had received an increase of 12 cents 
an hour. The employees claimed before the 
Claxton Board a similar increase of 12 
cents an hour, and that Board: recommended 
an increase of 7 cents an hour, and by sub- 
sequent negotiation the employees agreed to 
accept a 3 cent an hour increase. They 
are now Claiming the difference of 4 cents an 
hour between the 3 cents an hour which they 
voluntarily accepted and the 7 cents an hour 
recommended by the Claxton Board. In 
addition, the employees are claiming a fur- 
ther 8 cents an hour, being the equivalent of 
the 8 cents an hour increase granted to the 
longshoremen this year as a_ special war 
bonus. 
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The members of this Board inspected the 
operation of longshoremen and wharf freight 
handlers at Montreal on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 4, 1940, and not only paid visits to 
the various freight sheds but visited many 
ships, to observe at first hand the operation 
performed by the 2 different classes of em- 
ployees. While it is true in large measure 
that the 2 groups of employees handle the 
same type of goods, materials, supplies and 
merchandise (except steel rails and similar 
products which are transferred directly from 
the wharves to the holds of ships without 
the intervention of railway freight handlers), 
the dangers inherent to the work of long- 
shoremen are very substantially greater than 
the dangers inherent to the work of freight 
handlers, and that the work of longshoremen 
is more difficult and arduous there is no 
doubt in my opinion. 


The work of wharf freight handlers is in 
practically all cases, with perhaps some minor 
exceptions, performed on the level, their 
duty being to take freight out of railway 
cars and to place it on the floors of freight 
sheds, a good part of which work is per- 
formed with the assistance of mechanical 
equipment, whereas the work of longshore- 
men requires that this freight be taken from 
the floors of freight sheds and deposited in 
many cases deep in the holds of ships. The 
physical effort to place such cargo exactly 
where it is required to be put in the hold 
of a ship, in order that the cargo may be 
properly packed for a long sea journey to 
prevent it from sliding, is most difficult and, 
in addition, very dangerous, because long- 
shoremen must work deep in the holds of 
ships and receive heavy freight and cargo 
which is lifted down to them by cranes. 
Trucks and other conveyances cannot be 
used in the holds of ships to place the cargo 
where it is required to be put, and long- 
shoremen must, in many cases, use their 
physical strength to accomplish what is in 
many cases accomplished by wharf freight 
handlers by means of mechanical equipment. 


The employees admit that there is no 
objection to the principle that longshoremen 
should receive greater wages than freight 
handlers, but they say in effect that the 
differential now existing of 32 cents an 
hour between the 85 cents an hour paid to 
the longshoremen as against 53 cents an hour 
paid to wharf freight handlers is too great. 
In this connection the railway companies 
filed statements which show that the differ- 
ential existing between the longshoremen’s 
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rates and wharf freight handlers’ rates else- 
where is even greater. For example, long- 
shoremen in New York receive in the day 
time $1.10 an hour and wharf freight hand- 
lers receive 58 cents an hour. In Montreal, 
longshoremen receive in the day time 85 
cents an hour and wharf freight handlers 
receive 53 cents an hour, so that in New 
York there is a differential of 52 cents an 
hour in the day time between what long- 
shoremen and wharf freight handlers receive, 
whereas in Montreal that differential is only 
32 cents an hour, a difference of 20 cents an 
hour. In New York, longshoremen between 
7 pm. and 11 p.m. receive $1.65 an hour, 
whereas longshoremen in Montreal receive 
95 cents an hour for the same period, but 
wharf freight handlers in New York receive 
the same rate of pay, that is, 58 cents an 
hour as during the day time, while in 
Montreal wharf freight handlers receive a 5 
cent increase, that is, 58 cents an hour for 
work done between 7 p.m. and 11 pm.,, 
which brings them exactly to the New York 
rate for that period. Consequently, as com- 
pared to New York, which is one of the 
largest ports in the world, and in which 
conditions are fairly similar to the conditions 
in Montreal, wharf freight handlers receive 
a night rate exactly equivalent to the night 
rate paid wharf freight handlers in New 
York and receive a day rate of only 5 
cents an hour less than the rate paid in 
New York, whereas the difference between 
the wages paid to longshoremen in New 
York over the wages paid to longshoremen 
in Montreal is very much greater, being 25 
cents an hour in the day as against only 
a difference of 5 cents an hour in the day 
between wages paid to New York freight 
handlers and Montreal freight handlers, and 
a difference of 70 cents an hour paid to 
longshoremen in New York between 7 p.m. 
and 11 p.m. as against the amount paid to 
longshoremen in Montreal during the same 
hours, whereas freight handlers in Montreal 
receive exactly the same pay as freight 
handlers in New York during those hours. 
The railways submitted a memorandum 
showing the comparison of the basic rates 
of longshoremen as against the basic rates 
paid railway dock freight handlers in New 
York City for the years 1914 to 1940 in- 
clusive, which shows that the basic rate of 
longshoremen always exceeded that of the 
freight handlers by a large amount, except 
in two years, 1914 and 1916, when the 
differences were 8 and 5 cents respectively. 
This memorandum reads as follows:— 
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COMPARISON OF BASIC RATES OF LONGSHOREMEN AS AGAINST RAILWAY DOCK 
FREIGHT HANDLERS, NEW YORK, YEARS 1914 TO 1940 


Amount 
longshoremen over 


Railway dock railway dock 


Longshoremen freight handlers freight handlers 
TORS Te. PO, A 0.33 0.25 0.8 
1915: (4. a. 8G. ee cee 0.35 0.25 .0.10 
1016 We tetseeatein es. ahs 0.35 0.30 0.5 
LOU Te wtaeel wiccci thts Spegtet sials 0.50 0.30 0.20 
DOGS ue vin Sots Xo Gee tes ees 0.65 0.35 May 1 0.30 
0.353 Aug. 1 0.294 
0.43 Sept. 1 0:22 
TOIQ See eT eR 0.80 0.48 0-32 
1O202 Welk lhe, ART 0.80 0.55 0.25 
DOD Toor octetasthies << Sebi os aan es 0.65 0.55 0.10 
0.49 July 1 0.16 
5! pl a eB ie ee a”, af. 0.70 0.49 0.2] 
0.45 Oct. 1 0.25 
TO23. oe tee hee cane ieee 0.80 0.49—0.53 0.31—0.27 
FOQ4L LRP, che Aw ds le hee 0.80 0.49—0.53 0.31—0.27 
LODSi iy... Se < Piles a Reyes 0.80 0.49—0.53 0.31—0.27 
1926.34) Mak . Saitoh eens 0.80 0.49—0.53 0.31—0.27 
1027 ee ncrc dks wate tbe tees 0.80 0.49—0.53 0.31—0.27 
1 Ee ROH ARTS TRH NRE ER 0.85 0.49—0.53 0.386—0.32 
DO hiv cit dete & crievhe eeaaee 0.85 0.49—0.53 0.36—0.32 
LOS0 Feet aie eta ee 0.85 0.49—0.53 0.36—0.32 
LOSE VAR OA P,P 0.85 0.49—0.53 0.36—0.32 
LOS22¢.. ae See, ae 0.85 0.44—0.472 0.41—0.374 
1983 «..\cfvbepas gett. See wad 0.75 0.44—0.472 0.31—0.273 
LO Be ies Ge ia ok adehe Mae ok 0.85 0.44—0.4732 0.31—0.373 
0.453-0.49 July 1 0.392-0.36 
TOSS Tete et ees taul fine hace eee 0.95 0.464-0.503 Jan. 1 0.484-0.442 
0.49—0.53 Apr. 1 0.46—0.42 
1936) ERE. ae et ks) SONS .95 0.49—0.53 0.46—0.42 
LOST Mae. Be ie SHE. : 1.00 0.49—0.53 0.51—0.47 
0.55 May 16 0.45 
0.58 Aug. 1 0.42 
1 EN rome OM amy he, SA I 1.05 0.58 0.47 
i aati nN Pid. OE 1°05 0.58 0.47 
1.10 Dee. 1 0.58 0.52 
1O40io4n.. seen, Seeker er le 1.10 0.58 0.52. 


The railways further claim that the basic 
rate of pay of freight handlers in Place Viger 
and Bonaventure freight sheds of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railways, respectively, is 50 cents 
an hour, and that already wharf freight 
handlers receive 3 cents an hour over local shed 
freight handlers for work which is exactly 
ee ae Oe be a ee 


similar. It is my opinion that there is very little, 
if any, difference between the work done in 
the Bonaventure shed, which the Board 
examined, and the work done by the wharf 
freight handlers in the sheds which the 
Board examined. The railways submitted 
a statement showing the rates of pay of 
freight handlers for the years 1913 to 1940, 
which read as follows:— 


Rates oF Pay or TRUCKERS 


Year Montreal wharf Place Viger Bonaventure 
POM ie a aioe cee OE Ne cote GR 4, cos 25c. 19¢e. 19¢. 
TOES os eres ares Bees: 43ce. 43ce. 43c. 
TO2Q1D IGE, SOO i Tee . 574¢ 55e. 55ie. 
O08: aly, otebheddaeMiadalbadl has. «i: 47he. 49c, 49c. 
923) ee en ee RU eal 48c. 48¢. 48e. 
OD ee cro is Yori PRES TRe at + eee 48e. 48ce. 48c. 
LOD TRE A OE IE 50c. 50c. 50e. 
NO SQ AM. BI OE 50c.—45e 50e—45c 50ce.—45e 
VOSS & iit de ctecy as Seer es, wien ci eke 424c. 423. 423c. 
1 Oe RR Aa ie ae 45e.—44c 45c.—44e 45e.—44c 
POAO he cake CC ee ete Gc ces 45ce. 45c. 45c. 
LOST Ae ee I en 45ce.—48e 45ce.—-48e 45e.—48c 
1938: elie ss Vice Oe oo OK 48c.—50e 48ce.—50e 48ce.—50c 
TOS Oar 5s een ae er ihc oye) 58c. 50c. 50ec. 
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The above table shows that the rates paid 
at Place Viger and Bonaventure sheds to 
freight handlers were exactly the same as the 
Montreal wharf from 1918 up to the year 1938, 
with two exceptions, one in 1921, when the 
wharf freight handlers received 25 cents an 
hour more, and again in 1922, when the Place 
Viger and Bonaventure shed freight handlers 
received 14 cents an hour more, there being 
some wage changes in that year. 

On November 1, 1938, the employees 
received a 3 cent an hour increase as a 
result of negotiations arising out of the 
Claxton Report. Furthermore, the railways 
claim that the rates of pay of employees 





Rates of pay of civic employees classified as 
of Labour,” wsued as a supplement 
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The railways also claim that the rate paid 
to wharf freight handlers was very favourable 
as compared to the prevailing agreed rates of 
pay paid in other classes of railway service 
for work at least as important and quite as 
arduous, if not more so, than that of freight 
handlers, and quoted the following examples :— 


Per Hour 
Enginehouse ashpitmen ..........--. 43e.—4 4c. 
Engine cleaners............-ee000- 41e—43c. 
Enginehouse labourers .......-..-- 41e.—43c. 
Coach §. CleameVe soire. ina ocak BUF * sae 44c, 
Car Ward: IBDOULCT Se soem jane «so eee oie 4le. 


Track sectionmen in classified yards, 
including Montreal terminals (after 


2. veare Her MER hu ep Reet. 24 45c. 
All other track sectionmen (after 2 

WATE BOL VIGCD Miaals + lle ning oye ones 43c. 
Bridge and _ building department 

labourers (after 2 years’ service) 43c. 


The railways claim that they have many 
thousands of employees engaged in the fore- 
going occupations. 

In addition, the railways submitted a 
memorandum showing wages under Dominion 
Government contracts in and close to Mont- 
real, all of which wages, with three excep- 
tions, those of tractor and hoist operators and 


pipefitters, were below (in some cases sub= 


stantially so) the level of 538 cents an hour 
paid to wharf freight handlers, as follows :— 


Labour Gazette, June, 1940. 


Additional development of Airport, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors: Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract 
May 9, 1940: 
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engaged by leading industries in Canada in 
loading and! unloading cars, which is exactly 
the same work as done by wharf freight 
handlers, is considerably less, and also the 
railways claim that the rates of pay in other 
industries are less for other work similar 
to that done by the wharf freight handlers. 
The rates of pay quoted by the railways in 
their brief as being wages paid by leading 
industries to employees engaged in loading 
and unloading cars varied from 38 cents an 
hour to 42 cents an hour and, in the case of 
one industry, to 50 cents an hour. The rail- 
ways submitted a memorandum showing 
rates of pay paid to civic employees classi- 
fied as labourers. 


labourers, as published in “Wages and Hours 
to the Labour Gazette in March, 1940. 





Rate Hours 
perhour per week Remarks 
40c. 48 It is understood 
35¢. 48 that some special 
A0c. 54 classes of muni- 
35c.—40e 48 cipal labourers 
are paid as high 
as 45c. per hour. 
TPEIVETS cc cee c+ a thcsente atl rods Saran 45c. 
Motor truek drivers oa oS 50c. 
DA DOULCTS. \s betew¥ cutee + tote meta es 45c. 
Tractor operators ....-.--sre-e0 55e. 
Labour Gazette, June, 1940. 

Development work (grading, smoothing, 
seeding and fencing) at the Airport, Windsor 
Mills) P.Q. Name of contractors: Union 
Quarries and Paving, Ltd., Quebec. Date of 
contract, May 15, 1940: 

Driverse a: codsqam beer: ba. oes e4 35¢. 
eat TOTS | a4 Pies aeenieie'e ate oes 35. 
Motor truck drivers ...........- 40c. 
Tractor Operators .3...-+-.s-+9> 45c. 


Labour Gazette, June, 1940. 


Construction of steel towers for handling 
timber at Laurier Pier, Montreal Harbour. 
Contractor: Canadian Structural Steel Works 
Co., Ltd. Date of contract, May 6, 1940: 

Labourers 40c. 
Motor truck drivers 


Pe ew at pe AE oe TE a TL th ee gee 


« ahs 0 le © Cees) @ 


Labour Gazette, June, 1940. 


Construction of an extension (60 ft.) to the 
Transit Shed No. 27A in Montreal Harbour. 
Contractor: Canadian Structural Steel Works 
Co., Ltd. Date of contract, May 6, 1940: 


Blacksmiths’ helpers .........-- 45c. 
Compressor operators (gas or 
lectric) * 8.02 SI. 2 50c. 
Firemen, stationary ....-....-- 50c. 
Jack hammer operators ......- 50c. 
OMVCESs ¢ cca. -sliudb> Sans Shara 40c. 
Motor truck drivers .. 0... 2... 45e. 
Pipefitters (surface, temp. work) 55c. 
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Labour Gazette, May, 1940. 

Construction of repairs to Vitre Street ele- 
vation, Craig St. Armoury, Montreal. Name 
of contractors: Sutherland Construction Co., 


Montreal. Date of contract, March 8, 1940: 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ 

eT pebsy Sb tes als a TA. Re 45c. 
Fireman, «stationary... .% 0s. $s 50c. 
POSER TG kos ow ch aca's @xDereas aha ok 40c. 
Mastic floor labourers .......... 45c. 
Motor truck drivers ........... 45c. 
Roofers, felt and gravel........ 45e. 
Rodmen, reinforced steel ...... 50c. 


Labour Gazette, April, 1940. 


Construction of certain dams in St. Law- 
rence River, between Sorel and Berthierville, 
P.Q. Name of contractor: Dufresne Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Montreal. Date of contract, 
March 19, 1940: 


PA DOUrers...-. 1a hen ceealedtoor 35¢. 
Pile driver and derrick men (rig- 

ging, setting and signalling).. 50e. 
Pile driver and derrick firemen... 40c. 
Pile driver and derrick labourers 40c. 
Seowmen: Ase. so eee ees 35¢. 


Labour Gazette, April, 1940. 
Construction of a collecting sewer at Que- 


bec City, P.Q. Name of contractors: Pacifique 
Marcotte, Quebec. Date of contract, March 


12, 1940: 
DOTIUOTS ee ss aa ees 40e. 
Firemen, stationary —s.>....anc.s 45e. 
Hoist operators, tower (gas or 
elechric), chi sees! <altade shen 55e. 
WiObOT CPUC CLIMeTS . sys lsisesie is bes di 45c. 
Pile driver and derrick firemen... 45c. 
Pile driver and derrick labourers 45c. 
dhabourershtd) click «Sct Eee 40c. 


Labour Gazette, March, 1940. 


Construction of water service and sewerage 
systems in the annex laboratories of the 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors: Thomas Fuller Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Ottawa. Date of con- 
tract, January 24, 1940: 


TEMP OT Sy ee tao eee Be, 2 ee 45c. 
Pe OCT Sire ork ade os wits ul Move ee, 6 45c, 
Motor truck drivers ........... 50c. 


Labour Gazette, March, 1940. 


Construction of a Customs and Immigra- 
tion Building at Armstrong, P.Q. Name of 
contractor: Walters Construction and En- 
gineering Co., Quebec. Date of contract, 
January 23, 1940. 


Driverssenil wei, Neen... 33 35c. 
TADOUNCES AK scare Pea teas She 35c. 
Motor truck drivers ........... 40c. 
Firemen, stationary ../...:...:. 40c. 


In the aircraft industry, in all contracts for 
aircraft manufacture and overhaul in Eastern 
Canada, which are awarded by the War Supply 
Board, the minimum wage fixed for labourers 
is 40 cents an hour. It is obvious, therefore, 
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that railways pay their freight handlers an 
amount substantially in excess of the amount 
paid by other industries in Canada for similar 
work, and it is a well known fact that rail- 
way wages are, comparatively speaking, much 
higher than wages paid by industry in general, 
and in fact for the year 1938, the last year 
for which figures are available, according to 
figures compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and published by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, the average wages paid 
to railway employees in Canada exceeded by 
38-9 per cent the average wages paid to 
employees of manufacturing industries in 
Canada, and this percentage of excess now 
stands at its highest figure. In 1938 there were 
642,016 employees engaged by manufacturing 
industries in Canada, who received a total of 
$705,668,589, an average of $1,099 each, where- 
as in railways in 1938 there were 127,824 em- 
ployees, who received $195,108,351, or an 
average of $1,526 a year, so that railway em- 
ployees received in 1938 on the average $427 
more a year than the employees engaged in 
manufacturing industries. It is estimated in 
1939 that each railway employee received an 
average of $1,551 per year, or an increase of 
$25 a year over the 1938 average. Conse- 
quently, it is readily apparent that railway 
employees in general receive relatively higher 
wages aS compared to employees in the manu- 
facturing industry, who are equally as import- 
ant in the industrial picture of Canada, and 
that wharf freight handlers receive much 
higher wages than employees in similar occupa- 
tions in other industries in Canada. 

In so far as wages paid to longshoremen 
are concerned, those wages are admitted by 
the employees always to have been higher 
than the wages paid to wharf freight hand- 
lers. Comparatively speaking, Montreal 
wharf freight handlers receive much higher 
wages when compared to wages of longshore- 
men in Montreal than the corresponding 
freight handlers in New York when com- 
pared to what longshoremen receive in New 
York. Moreover, in considering longshore- 
men’s rates in Montreal, it must be borne 
in mind that the recent 8 cents an hour 
increase given to longshoremen as the result 
of the Gillanders Report was given as a 
special war bonus. As the employees state 
in their brief, longshoremen are exponents 
of the principle of “direct action,” which 
explains in large measure the rates of pay 
which they receive. In any event, the Board 
presided over by Mr. Justice Gillanders 
awarded the 8 cents an hour increase as a 
temporary measure during war time, and 
stated that “The Board wished to make it 
clear that in recommending the increase it is 
actuated primarily and principally by con- 
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sideration of the peculiar situation which 
now exists in ocean shipping and, which may 
be expected to continue or even to become 
accentuated during the continuance of the 
current hostilities,’ and that Board. stressed’ 
the fact “that the increase in wages which 
it is recommending should be regarded as a 
war bonus and that, if the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc., and the constituent 
companies adopt and execute the proposed 
new agreement, they will do so, and will in 
future be recognized as having done so, solely 
with the object of furthering the public 
interest in war time by ensuring the har- 
monious operation of one of the most im- 
portant seaports in the British Empire.” 

It should further be borne in mind that 
railway freight rates have not increased since 
the war commenced, and are subject to the 
control of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners of Canada, whereas ocean steam- 
ship rates have increased very substantially. 
The memorandum submitted to the Board 
showed increases in ocean freight rates rang- 
ing from 63 per cent to 354 per cent on the 
products and articles mentioned therein. 
Moreover, all the ships engaged in the ocean 
trade have been taken over by the British 
Ministry of Shipping and the Miuinistry of 
Shipping pays to the shipowners a rental for 
those ships calculated on their value, main- 
tenance cost and depreciation. Consequently, 
the increased wages granted to longshoremen 
as a result of the Gillanders Report will not 
be paid by the shipowners but by the 
British Ministry of Shipping, and therefore 
by the British taxpayer. Whatever reasons 
may have actuated the Gillanders Board to 
grant a war bonus to Montreal longshoremen 
to ensure the harmonious operation of the 
Port of Montreal would not apply to the 
case before this Board, because if the prin- 
ciple of a war bonus is to be applied to rail- 
way freight handlers, then the principle of 
the war bonus must be applied to every em- 
ployee engaged in every industry in Canada 
which is in any way connected with Canada’s 
war effort, which would mean that practically 
every employee in Canada should receive 
a war bonus. 

The work of a railway freight handler in 
unloading aircraft from a railway car at 
Montreal into a freight shed is not as 
important as the work of the employee en- 


that aircraft or its component parts, in its 
journey from its place of manufacture to 
the seaport, is probably handled by many 
freight handlers. In this connection it 
should be remarked, as pointed out already, 
that labourers in the aircraft industry receive 
a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour under 
contracts awarded by the War Supply Board. 
Consequently, unless this Board is ready to 
admit the principle that all employees in 
Canada who may be engaged directly or 
indirectly in any industry or business which 
in any way contributes to Canada’s war 
effort should be granted a war bonus, then 
there can be no justification for this Board 
recommending an increase in the rate of pay 
of freight handlers, because, for particular 
reasons, it was deemed advisable to grant a 
war bonus to longshoremen in Montreal, 
which was payable in fact not by the com- 
panies which, as a result of the Report, 
agreed to grant the war bonus, but by the 
British taxpayers, who were not represented 
at the sessions of the Board in question. 

It appears clear to me that the wharf 
freight handlers are well compensated for 
their work, bearing in mind the wages paid 
in similar industries in Canada and in local 
freight sheds in the larger cities of Canada, 
and bearing in mind the differential existing 
between longshoremen and wharf freight 
handlers in New York. How well compen- 
sated railway wharf freight handlers are 
appears from the figures submitted by the 
railways. Jor example, the following parties 
earned on the average the following com- 
pensations in the years 1988 and 1939:— 


1938 1939 
TStieOGCRCEKETS . 4. aie Sacetace $1,171 59 $1,265 91 
DIL PT CENECKOTS oc. 0. os ae 1,074 89 1,121 28 
3rd 10 checkers. ....2.... 941 26 1,039 85 
bet S0 “truckers. Fak . 1,027 94 1,118 40 
Onde SO, trickersics sie + ac: oats 904 85 992 95 
Sra oO CIUCKECTS o.s8 bdcea. « ans 818 57 903 23 
Abn SO *CTUCKECYS « . ces cg se 2 672 90 772 84 
Sti OO) PEUCKETSs wo 5. Sete 8 and 5320S 619 66 
Gthesoy truckerss cite. SOLD e 464 02 


There was also submitted to the Board 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
the following comparative statement for the 
months of May, 1940, and May, 1939, show- 
ing the number of hours worked and the 
earnings of checkers and truckers on the 
seniority list at the opening of the seasons 
of navigation in 1940 and 1939 at the Mont- 


gaged in its manufacture, and, moreover, real Wharf:— 
May, 1940 May, 1939 

Average Average 

hours Average hours Average 
Checkers worked earnings worked earnings 
Ist LO Checker spy. cg naire ca as 373 $251 78 316 $206 03 
MU. LU COUCCKCTS. cas a Fs eine sa 8 ooh 350 223 64 309 188 49 
ord. LO"eheokere: P57 eS 325 208 39 292 177 14 
atnv IO hoheckers: ces. ich s vtiw a 317 192 69 281 168 39 
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Red Sac | ee Re 
May, 1940 May, 1939 
Average Average 
hours Average hours Average 
Checkers worked earnings worked earnings 
th] checkers. . MN... Gees 229 149 27(6) 243 145 45 
Truckers 
Lat. |, SO) UPUCKers a ic5 Gd tee Saree aoe 202 69 312 173 25 
9nd .20. CLUCKETS ope cies ve Sines ss 312 176 70 286 15ST Ss 
Srds 30 EXUCKOYS “Se ee cui sees es 292 162 60 201 148 41 
Ath eB0sveruckers iis. Wi% sl 1 Se 273 150 14 249 136 18 
ha SD Hruchkersi (4. acdsee <5 58 246 135 86 206 113 41 
Bibs 20, sOTMCKOTS. ae cag teaita es ay 216 119 10 162 90 11 
FA ate | a sh ge cose cy 5 - Oe Oe eI ies 159 86 97 109 60 87 
Sth 80 truckers..204,.../. 4% . 0% 119 63 65 i2 39 85 
Odin OO trwekevs hij ile « Vets <b - sve 29 53 Dy 15 34 
The first group of ten checkers made an truckers worked 352 hours in that month 


average of $251.78 in May, 1940, and the 
first group of 30 truckers made an average 
of $202.69 in May, 1940, which is high pay 
for labouring work. 

The following checkers and truckers at 
Montreal wharf made the following average 
amounts for the months of May, June and 
July, 1940, as compared to the correspond- 
ing checkers and truckers at Place Viger 
for the same months:— 


for the high wage of $202.69, which, assum- 
ing that there were 260 hours of ordinary 
working time (26 working days at 10 hours 
a day), meant that each one of the first 30 
truckers worked on an average at least 92 
hours’ overtime, even on the assumption 
that such truckers worked the full average 
working time of 260 hours. Even the fourth 
group of truckers worked at least an average 
of 13 hours’ overtime on the same assump- 


May—JuNE-JULY, 1940, AVERAGE PER MontTH MontrEAL WHARF OVER PLACE VIGER 





Montreal Place Montreal Place Amount Per 

wharf Viger wharf Viger 3 mos. permo. cent 

Montreal Place Montreal Place Amount Per 

wharf Viger wharf Viger 3 mos. permo. cent 

Ist 10 checkers...... $664 31 $375 00 $221 44 $125 00 $289 31 $96 44 vi 
2nd 10 checkers...... ofa. 12 375 00 TO Leet 125 00 200 12 66 71 53 
3rd 10 checkers...... B21012 375 00 Visa 125 00 146 12 48 71 39 
Ist 30 truckers...... 530 12 308 00 176 71 102 67 Dueck 74 04 an 
2nd 30 truckers...... 468 29 308 00 156 10 102 67 160 29 53 43 By 
3rd 30 truckers...... 413 46 Ua te 137.82 LAE aye | 108 34 36 71h 35 
4th 30 truckers...... 369 51 283 54 123 + EF 94 51 85 97 28 66 30 
5th 30 truckers...... 311 92 245 46 103 97 81 82 66 46 2245 27 
6th 30 truckers...... 219 27 LiSad, 73 09 59 52 40 70 13,57 23 

The employees contended that the wages tion. Consequently, any increase which this 


of the truckers in the lower groups were not 
high, but it was pointed out by the railways 
that the reason that there was a variation in 
the wages received was because the senior 
men on the roster were entitled to priority 
in work, and if they exercised that priority, 
the junior men were deprived of work, and 
that the senior men exercised that priority 
continually. In other words, the junior men 
only get the work which the senior men 
do not care or are not able to handle. On 
the other hand, the longshoremen work in 
rotation which spreads the work among them. 

The Claxton Board stated in its report, 
“Tt must be recognized that no change in 
hourly rates of pay would improve the posi- 
tion of the junior men.” This still remains 
the case because even with the 8 cents an 
hour increase granted following the Claxton 
Report, the 9th group of truckers (the last 
group) were only able to work 52 hours in 
the month of May, 1940, for an average wage 
of $29.53 each, while the first group of 


Board recommends only goes to increase the 
already high earnings of the senior men and 
will not help the junior men substantially, 
so long as the senior men, in the exercise of 
their seniority rights, deprive the junior men 
of work. What the employees need to 
right conditions, which they claim are dis- 
criminatory, is a change in the agreement 
between the employees and the railway com- 
panies, whereby the wharf freight handlers 
would work in rotation and not on the 
principle of seniority, which will even up 
earnings among all freight handlers and 
remedy any injustice in the distribution of 
work and earnings. However, the employees 
did not place before the Board any question 
of working conditions, and apparently pre- 
ferred to keep in force the present seniority 
system, although the representatives of the 
railways stated that they had no objection 
if the longshoremen system of rotation were 
put in force for freight handlers also. The 
remedy lies entirely with the employees. 
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(c) The hazards of the employment 


The hazards of the employment of a 
railway freight handler are no greater than 
the hazards of the employment of thousands 
of other employees engaged in manual labour 
throughout Canada and very substantially 
less than the hazards connected with the 
job of longshoremen. Moreover no party 
placed before the Board a claim that by 
reason of the hazards of employment a 
wage increase was desired. 


(d) The training and skill required 


It was contended by the employees that 
the training and skill required by wharf 
freight handlers was greater than the train- 
ing and skill required in other occupations. 
After careful survey of the work done by 
railway freight handlers I am definitely of 
the opinion that the training and _ skill 
required are no greater than that required 
in very many similar occupations in other 
industries in which the wage scales are lower 
or in local freight sheds of the railways. No 
particular argument was made by the em- 
ployees for an increase in wages under these 
points. 


(e) The character and regularity of the 
employment 


The employees argued that because the 
work was seasonal they were entitled to a 
higher rate of pay than freight handlers who 
had all-year-round occupation and much 
argument was addressed to the Board by 
both parties upon these points, particularly 
with regard to its regularity. The work of 
wharf freight handlers is seasonal. It com- 
mences with the opening of navigation around 
the last week of April and it closes around 
the end of November when the freeze-up 
of the St. Lawrence River occurs. Conse- 
quently the occupation of a wharf freight 
handler is a seven-months occupation. It 
cannot be contended therefore, that because 
a man chooses to engage in a seasonal occu- 
pation, such as a_ wharf freight handler, 
he should make in a seven-months period an 
amount equivalent to the amount he would 
make in a similar occupation with twelve 
months’ employment. If this were the case 
such an employee would be getting the 
equivalent of five months’ holiday with pay 
as compared to a freight handler who had 
an all-year-round job. The question of 
seasonal occupation is not a new one, and 
in fact a large number of occupations, not 
only in railway work but in general indus- 
trial activity, are seasonal. For example, 
the maintenance of way employees who 
maintain the tracks of the railways are 
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largely seasonal employees who do most of 
their work in summer. As at December 1, 
1939, there were in the Quebec District of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
1,786 maintenance of way employees on the 
seniority list, of whom exactly one-half, 
namely 893, were engaged, whereas on the 
following May 1, 1940, there were engaged 
1,310 maintenance of way employees out of 
1,750 on the seniority list. Similarly in the 
Angus Shops, where railway cars are repaired 
in the winter season for use in the summer 
Season there were 1,096 employees on the 
seniority list for passenger carmen, of whom 
676 employees were working on F ebruary 1, 
1940, whereas on the following August, 1, 
1940, only 296 were working out of 1,082 
on the seniority list. 

The question of seasonal] employment. is, 
of course, important, but not new. There 
has been no change in the Season or in the 
nature of the employment of freight. handlers 
since the last increase was granted in 1938 
or in fact since freight handlers were first 
engaged at the Montreal wharf perhaps 
fifty years ago. The season has always 
been a seven-months season. The wages for 
wharf freight handlers have varied from time 
to time, for example, 25 cents an hour in 
1913, 575 cents an hour in 1921 and now at 
the rate of 53 cents an hour. The rates in 
the years 1918 to 1921 were established as 
a result of various general awards, which 
only established these rates after extensive 
investigations, which investigations took into 
consideration the various factors which went 
into the payment of a just wage, for example, 
the Lane Report of April 30, 1918, and 
the McAdoo Report of May 25, 1918, as well 
as the reports of the United States Railway 
Labor Board, most of which were made 
applicable to Canadian railways. Moreover, 
since the year 1923 the wharf freight handlers 
have had wage agreements with the rail- 
ways, and the first agreement, which is dated 
the 26th of July, 1923, and which was 
signed for the employees by Mr. F. H. Hall, 
who presented the argument for the em- 
ployees, fixed a wage of 48 cents per hour for 
freight handlers for day work. This wage 
of 48 cents per hour represented a small 
increase over the wage previously paid to 
employees prior to the agreement. This 
wage was subsequently raised to 50 cents 
an hour by agreement, which was made on 
the 4th of July, 1927, with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and later by agreement 
made with the Canadian. Pacific Railway on 
the Ist of June, 1930, this wage of 50 cents 
per hour was continued in force. Similar 
agreements were made with the Canadian 
National Railways on or around the same 
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time. It is important to note that rail- 
way freight handlers’ wages were fixed at 50 
cents an hour in the so-called prosperous 
year of 1927 and maintained at that rate 
during the years 1928 and 1929, the most 
prosperous years in the history of railways 
in general. Consequently, it must be assumed 
that if the employees accepted a rate of 50 
cents an hour in years when railway wages 
advanced very considerably and the cost of 
living was in excess of what it is to-day that 
that wage must have been adequate in 
those years, and, of course, as these - agree- 
ments were the voluntary agreements of the 
parties involved, they must have taken into 
consideration all the factors relating thereto, 
including the seasonal nature of the employ- 
ment. As the result of the depression that 
set in at the end of 1929, the wages of 
freight handlers, along with the wages of 
all railway employees, were by agreement 
reduced until in 1934 they were at the rate 
of 424 cents an hour, being increased gradu- 
ally until in April, 1938, the rate of 50 
cents an hour was restored, and in Novem- 
ber of that year an increase of 3 cents an 
hour was granted. 

In dealing with the seasonal factor, there- 
fore, the following facts are important:— 


1. It is apparent that the seasonal nature 
of the work has been taken into considera- 
tion in fixing the present wage scales. 


2. Railway freight handlers have worked 
on the Montreal wharf for over forty years 
and no change has occurred in the nature of 
their seasonal employment in all these years 
and no argument was presented to the Board 
by the employees that any change in the 
seasonal nature of the employment had 
occurred which changed the employees’ posi- 
tion in this regard. 


3. A very large number of the employees 
of the railways are engaged in seasonal 
occupations, some in the winter time and 
some in the summer time, and the wharf 
freight handlers are in no worse position 
than all the other employees of railways who 
are subject to seasonal fluctuations in their 
work. 


4. Wharf freight handlers ‘have greater 
opportunities to make more by reason of over- 
time work than ordinary railway freight 
handlers engaged in railway sheds who work 
an eight-hour day and have very little or no 
overtime. So much is this the case that the 
figures presented by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way show that in the months of May, June 
and July, 1940, the first thirty truckers on 
the Montreal Wharf earned, on the average, 
$176.71 per month as against an average 
amount of $102.67 made by the correspond- 
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ing first thirty freight handlers at the Place 
Viger freight sheds of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The checkers were paid a higher 
rate and the first ten checkers on the Mont- 
real Wharf made an average of $221.44 monthly 
for the months of May, June and July, 1940, 
whereas the corresponding ten checkers in 
Place Viger made $125 monthly for each of 
these months. Furthermore, the first thirty 
truckers on the Montreal Wharf made 
$1,118.40 each for the year 1989, whereas @ 
trucker in Place Viger freight sheds, if he 
worked full time, that is, 306 days, eight hours 
a day at 50 cents an hour, would make only 
$1,224 per year, but a large proportion of 
Place Viger truckers did not work full time. 
Wharf freight handlers receive 53 cents an 
hour and work ten hours a day, whereas rail- 
way freight handlers engaged in local freight 
sheds in Montreal receive only 50 cents an 
hour and work only eight hours a day, which 
means that a wharf freight handler receives 
$5.30 for a ten-hour day as against $4 received 
by a railway freight handler in the local 
freight sheds for an eight-hour day. The 
reason why wharf freight handlers work ten 
hours a day is to give them an opportunity 
of making two extra hours’ pay per day to 
compensate for the seasonal factor. In the 
local freight sheds at Montreal, the freight 
handlers work only eight hours a day. Con- 
sequently, for a day’s work a wharf freight 
handler receives $1.30 a day more than a 
local shed freight handler, or over 25 per 
cent more for a regular day’s work, so that in 
seven months a wharf freight handler would 
receive, in effect, what a Place Viger or Bona- 
venture shed freight handler would receive if 
he worked regularly in about nine months’ 
time. In other words, it takes a Place Viger 
or Bonaventure shed freight handler approxi- 
mately nine months to make what a Montreal 
Wharf freight handler makes in seven months, 
and if the rate of pay is increased to 57 cents 
an hour, as recommended by the majority 
report, the Montreal Wharf freight handlers 
will receive $5.70 a day as against $4 a day 
for Place Viger or Bonaventure shed freight 
handlers, which means that they will receive 
a wage 45 per cent in excess of the Place 
Viger and Bonaventure shed freight handler, 
calculated on their working day, which means 
that in seven months, wharf freight handlers 
would receive, if they worked ten hours a 
day in a 26-day month, $1,037.40, that is, 
$148.20 a month, whereas the Place Viger 
and Bonaventure shed freight handler would 
make per month, on the same basis for an 
eight-hour day, $104 as against $148.20, and it 
would take him almost ten months straight 
work on every working day to make the 
equivalent. This calculation does not, of 
course, take into consideration any pay 
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received as a result of overtime work, of 
which there is much on the Montreal Wharf, 
as against very little at the local freight 
sheds. For example, according to Railway 
Submission number C.P. 19, and on the basis 
of May earnings, any checker on the Mont- 
real Wharf in the first group of ten checkers 
would earn in seven months $1,762.46, whereas 
the corresponding checker in Place Viger 
would only make in twelve months $1,537.80. 
On the same basis any one of the first thirty 
truckers on the Montreal Wharf would make 
in seven months $1,418.83 as against an amount 
of $1,279.92 for twelve months by any one of 
the first thirty truckers at the Place Viger local 
freight sheds. 


5. It is a fallacy to claim that railways 
should pay sufficiently high wages to their 
seasonal employees to make up for what they 
would make for the same work if they worked 
continuously all year, and if that principle were 
adopted railways and industries in general 
would have an impossible and even hopeless 
financial problem to face. Canada by reason 
of its extremes of climate is a seasonal coun- 
try for many industries as well as for many 
employees and an employer or employee must 
face seasonal problems. 


6. The employees in their brief themselves 
admit that “The wages of freight handlers, on 
the other hand, are the result of collective 
bargaining over many yeans, in the course of 
which all basic, underlying and _ relevant 
factors had due consideration, including as 
to wages in outside industries.’ One of the 
basic, underlying and relevant factors in any 
claim for wages in Canada is undoubtedly 
the seasonal factor. This statement in the 
employees’ brief, therefore, that all basic, 
underlying and relevant factors had been con- 
sidered leaves no room for doubt that proper 
appreciation has been given to the seasonal 
factor in the wages which are now paid to 
wharf freight handlers and for this reason 
alone it does not appear that J am called upon 
to consider any seasonal factor or the char- 
acter or the regularity of the employment 
under all the circumstances. 

In this connection it has been particularly 
pointed out to the Board that rates 3 cents 
an hour lower than the present prevailing rates 
were fixed in the years 1926 to 1929, the most 
prosperous years that Canada ever enjoyed, 
and in these years the employees voluntarily 
agreed to accept that scale of wages at a 
time when living costs were much higher than 
to-day. It appears proper that the railways 
have considered that the wages in 1926 to 
1929, inclusive, represented a fair wage to an 
employee for an honest day’s work for the 
occupation in question because those wages 
were fixed in years when railway revenues 
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were at a peak, when people spent money 
freely and all sense of real values was fre- 
quently distorted. If these scales had been 
fixed in the years of depression it could be 
argued that the railways had taken advantage 
of the depression to fix the scales as low as 
possible but as the wages were fixed in years 
of great prosperity it would appear that the 
employees had received a fair and perhaps 
generous treatment at the hands of the rail- 
way companies, particularly at a time when 
employers could afford to be generous out of 
their large revenues. As these wage scales 
were accepted by the employees voluntarily 
they must have been fair and just, even in the 
standards of those days. 


({f) Whether the earnings of the railways 
have increased to such an extent that the 
employees are entitled to a greater share in 
those earnings by reason of the part that they 
play in the making of those earnings. 


Both the employees and the railways pre- 
sented arguments on the question of railway 
earnings, the employees contending that be- 
cause the railway earnings had increased very 
substantially in 1940, they were entitled to the 
increase asked for. The railways, while 
admitting that the earnings had increased 
substantially in 1940 over 1939, showed that 
these earnings were still very much below the 
earnings for the period 1926 to 1929, when the 
basic rates of pay for all railway employees, 
including freight handlers, were fixed. The 
graphs which were filed by the railways in 
this connection, and which are annexed to this 
report as Exhibits number 1 and number 2, 
respectively, show that in so far as the Cana- 
dian National Railways are concerned (Rail- 
way Submission—C‘N. No. 3) that the operat- 
ing revenues of that railway stood at the end 
of 1939 at a point 71:2, as compared to the 
figure 100 for the years 1926-1929. In terms 
of dollars and cents, the operating revenue 
of the Canadian National Railways for the 
year 1939 was $173,059,119, as compared to 
an operating revenue of $243,179,850, being 
the average for four years 1926-1929 inclu- 
sive, so that the operating revenue of the 
Canadian National Railways was down $70,- 
120,731 under the average for the years 1926- 
1929. The Canadian Pacific Railway figures 
are somewhat similar and their evidence shows 
that the operating revenue for the year 1939 
was down $68,461,489, compared to the average 
for the years 1926-1929 inclusive. The year 
1940 has seen for both railways a substantial 
pickup in the operating revenue, resulting 
almost exclusively from the increased indus- 
trial activity caused by Canada’s war effort. 
At the request of the Board, both railways 
gave details of their operating revenues for 
the year 1940 to date. It was estimated by 
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the Canadian National Railways that if their 
earnings continued to improve upon the same 
basis that they had improved up to the end 
of July last, the total operating revenues for 
the year 1940 would be around $19,000,000 less 
than the average revenue for each of the 
years 1926-1929, whereas in the case of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, it was estimated 
on the same basis that the earnings of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company would be 
over $39,000,000 less in 1940 than the average 
earnings for each of the years 1926-1929. Both 
companies stated, however, that it was un- 
likely that the rate of increase enjoyed up 
to the end of July, 1940, would be continued 
for the balance of the year 1940. In any 
event, for the seven months for which 1940 
figures are available, the operating revenues 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
are $26,281,449 below the average for each 
year of the period 1926-1929 for the same 
months and the operating revenues of the 
Canadian National Railways for the first 
seven months of 1940 were $15,958,765 below 
the average for the first seven months of each 
year 1926-1929. 

Consequently it is readily apparent that 
the railway operating revenues for 1940 will 
be substantially below the years 1926-1929, 
and therefore no argument can be successfully 
based on the increase in railway revenue under 
all the circumstances, particularly as the em- 
ployees are already receiving 3 cents an hour 
more for their work than they received in 
1926-1929, when the basic rates were fixed. It 
should be remarked that the figures reported 
by the Canadian National Railways were 
figures of their operating revenue from their 
Canadian lines, whereas the figures presented 
by the employees’ newspaper clippings were 
figures for all lines, including American sub- 
sidiaries of the Canadian National Railways, 
so that these figures are not comparative under 
the circumstances. It was not thought neces- 
sary to ask the Canadian National Railways 
to produce their operating figures for all lines, 
as their representative stated that their all- 
line figures would reflect the same compara- 
tive position. 

(g) The effect that any increase or decrease 
in wages will have on other wages to railway 
employees and on other wages and industries 
and on production generally. 


The employees contended that any increase 
granted to wharf freight handlers was purely 
a local matter, which had no‘relation to rail- 
way wages as a whole, and that any increase 
simply corrected a local inequality. On the 
other hand, the railways contended most 
strongly that the wharf freight handlers were 
paid on basic rates which were fixed in the 
years 1926 to 1929, that any differential be- 
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tween Montreal Wharf and the winter port of 
St. John was corrected in 1988, when they were 
eranted a 3 cent an hour increase, and that 
any further increase in their wages might dis- 
‘urb the whole relationship of wage rates be- 
tween the wharf freight handlers and the 
various groups of employees of the two  rail- 
ways, who numbered in all over 127,000. The 
cases of many of which were indistinguish- 
able from that of the wharf freight hand- 
lers in principle and in fact. The employees, 
in their contention that the wage increase was 
purely a local matter and had no effect upon 
other wages, claimed that the differential be- 
tween the rates paid the longshoremen in 
Montreal and the rates paid to wharf freight 
handlers justified their application and that 
their application was for an adjustment of the 
rates to correspond with the increase which the 
longshoremen had received. The increase 
granted to longshoremen and the reasons there- 
for, and the differential existing between the 
longshoremen and the freight handlers, both 
in Montreal and New York, have been already 
discussed fully and it is unnecessary, therefore, 
to discuss this matter further here, except to 
repeat that the employees have not satisfied me 
that their claims are well founded on this 
score. 

The employees have failed to establish that 
any particular local situation exists which 
justifies an increase. Wharf freight handling 
is carried on in the many thousands of ports 
throughout the world, not only in ocean ports 
but in river and lake ports, and there was 
nothing brought to the attention of the 
Board which even attempted to establish that 
working conditions or any other conditions 
were more onerous for wharf freight hand- 
lers in Montreal than elsewhere. The em- 
ployees argued that because wharf freight 
handlers are subject to special wage agree- 
ments their case is different from that of 
local shed freight handlers, but the railways 
explained that these special agreements were 
arrived at in view of the fact that the work 
of wharf freight handlers was seasonal, and 
these agreements provided for a _ ten-hour 
working day at the request of the employees 
themselves, whereas the local shed freight 
handlers had only an eight-hour working day. 
The differentials existing between longshore- 
men’s rates at New York and wharf freight 
handlers’ rates at New York show clearly 
that, comparatively speaking, wharf freight 
handlers are better off from a wage point of 
view in Montreal than wharf freight hand- 
lers in New York, when you compare their 
respective wages to the longshoremen’s wages 
paid in Montreal and New York. The situa- 
tion is the same in Boston, where wharf 
freight handlers receive 58 cents an hour, both > 
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day and night, and longshoremen receive 
$1.05 an hour between the hours of 8 to 5 
in the day, and $1.60 per hour for overtime. 
Before the Claxton Board the employees com- 
plained that wharf freight handlers at St. 
John received 53 cents an hour as against 50 
cents an hour received at Montreal and the 
railways, in the agreement negotiated subse- 
quent to the Claxton Report, raised the Mont- 
real Wharf freight handlers to 53 cents an 
hour, and consequently any argument on that 
score exists no longer. . 

The only cause for complaint that the em- 
ployees have is that longshoremen receive a 
greater wage than wharf freight handlers, and 
while the employees admit that longshoremen 
are entitled to a higher wage than wharf 
freight handlers, they claim that the differ- 
ential now existing is too high, but the facts 
show that the same differential is still greater 
in New York City and in Boston as well as 
in Vancouver. Moreover, 8 cents of that 
differential in favour of longshoremen in 
Montreal is accounted for by the special war 
bonus as already explained, given as a result 
of the Gillanders Report, and the employees 
have not shown that they are entitled to any 
war bonus. The balance of the differential 
which now exists existed prior to 1988 except 
12 cents thereof, this increase resulting from 
the raise in wages of 12 cents an hour given 
to longshoremen in 1988. In discussing wages 
paid to longshoremen in Montreal, the Clax- 
ton ‘Report said “The justice or injustice of 
the rate of 77 cents paid to longshoremen was 
not in issue in the present reference, and the 
Board expressly refrains from commenting 
thereon.” It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Claxton Board did not consider it necessary 
to inquire whether there was justice or in- 
justice in the high rate paid to longshoremen. 
It is fundamental, in my opinion, that where 
employees seek to justify demands for a 
wage increase by comparison with wages paid 
in similar occupations, there should at least 
be some inquiry made as to whether the wage 
paid in the compared occupation is just or 
unjust, but the Claxton Board expressly re- 
frained from discussing this important matter 
or apparently from inquiring into it. There- 
fore, any argument by the employees based 
on the Claxton Report in this regard would 
not be sound. In other words, no evidence 
was produced by the employees before this 
Board to show that the local situation was 
any worse than elsewhere as regards wages, 
and the railways showed that the local situa- 
tion was 3 cents an hour better for wharf 
freight handlers than local shed freight hand- 
lers and the equivalent of the situation at the 
winter port of St. John, and ‘that, compara- 
tively speaking, the position of the wharf 
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freight handlers at Montreal was much better 
as compared to the longshoremen in Mont- 
real than the position of wharf freight hand- 
lers in New York and Boston as compared 
to the longshoremen in those same cities and 
those are the comparisons which matter. 

Therefore, if any local situation so fails to 
exist, then the employees can only be en- 
titled to an increase if general conditions, 
either throughout Montreal, the Province of 
Quebec or elsewhere, justify such an increase. 
No efforts were made along these lines to 
justify an increase. On the other hand, the 
railways pointed out fully the probable effect 
of any increase on railway wages in general. 
In questions of wage increases or decreases 
precedent is very important, and it is difficult 
for the parties involved to resist demands 
for wage increases if it can be shown that a 
certain class or classes of employees have 
received wage increases. For example, the 
employees in this matter base their claims 
solely on the precedent established by the 
increase in wages to longshoremen, who belong 
to the trans-Atlantic shipping industry, an 
industry which differs from the railway in- 
dustry, and claimed that irrespective of any 
other consideration, they are entitled to the 
same increase because longshoremen received 
such an increase. Mr. Hall, acting for the 
employees, stated that any wage increase 
granted would not be used as a precedent to 
ask for any further increase for freight hand- 
lers, clerks, etc., but the representative of 
the railways pointed out that Mr. Hall repre- 
sented only a very small proportion of the 
railway employees, and any undertaking which 
he made was not binding on the very vast 
majority of railway employees, and perhaps 
not even binding on the employees whom he 
represented. Any such undertaking cannot, 
therefore, under the circumstances be taken 
into consideration. Upon this point it must 
be again noted that basic rates for all railway 
employees, including wharf freight handlers, 
were determined in the prosperous years 1926- 
1929, and that these basic rates have remained 
undisturbed since that time, except in Novem- 
ber, 1938, when the wharf freight handlers 
now before us received an increase of 3 cents 
an hour over those basic rates to bring up 
the Montreal Wharf freight handlers to the 
rates paid wharf freight handlers at the winter 
port of St. John. 

In the long proceedings before the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation presided 
over by Mr. Justice A. K. MacLean, it is 
clear that all parties dealt with the rates fixed 
in the years 1926-1929 as being the basic rates 
for railway employees, and those rates were 
used between the years 1932 to 1938 as the 
medium for granting increases and for making 
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reductions. Railways are, perhaps, Canada’s 
largest employers of labour, and there must 
be some consistency in their wage policy. 
The haphazard method of fixing wages which 
was followed many years ago before railway 
wages were standardized cannot be continued 
by railways, and it appears important, both 
from the point of view of the employers as 
well as that of the employees, that the basic 
rates established in 1926-1929 should be as far 
as possible maintained, except where it can 
be clearly shown that those rates are unfair 
to any group or groups of employees or to 
the railways, in which cases adjustments can 
be made either up or down. Consequently, 
when basic rates are so in force and effect, the 
question of an increase or decrease can be 
considered upon a basis and on principles 
which are fair to all concerned. Basic rates 
are designed to value the service of each 
group of employees to their company. It 
should be borne in ‘mind that those basic 
rates have been arrived at in various negotia- 
tions between the employers and employees 
extending well over forty years. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the 
arguments presented by the two railways as 
to the effect of any increase in basic rates, 
but it is self-evident that if the cost of living 
is to be kept down, wages of necessity must 
remain at or near their present levels, be- 
cause if wages go up, the cost of living will 
gio up, and if the cost of living goes up, wages 
must go up, resulting in a vicious circle which 
can only result in the chaotic condition of 
the Great War years. It is to the interest of 
all concerned, and particularly in the interest 
of Canada’s war effort, that the cost of living 
be kept as close as possible to its present 
level, and as any increase in wages is bound 
to reflect itself in the cost of living, it is 
therefore most important to avoid a repeti- 
tion of what occurred in the last Great War 
in wages and cost of living, in order to pre- 
serve a fair relationship between employer 
and employee, which will do justice to both 
of them. The Government of Canada is en- 
deavouring to prevent any increase in the cost 
of living, but if that policy does not succeed, 
and if and when wage adjustments are needed 
to meet increased living costs, they should 
be dealt with on a broad national basis, which 
will take into consideration everything which 
should enter into any such increase, rather 
than to permit them to be dealt with on a 
local basis from time to time and in different 
localities, which can only have disastrous 
results in the ultimate end. If and when the 
problem of increased wages for railway work- 
ers must be faced, then that problem should 
be faced by a Board which is competent to 
deal with the question of an increase for rail- 
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way workers as a whole, rather than to permit 
isolated boards to disturb the basic rates 
already established as a result of recommen- 
dations which would have no relation to each 
other. The evidence produced before this 
Board clearly establishes that railway work- 
ers as a whole are certainly not now entitled 
to any increase in wages, as their remunera- 
tion is already approximately over 38 per 
cent above the remuneration recelved by 
employees in the manufacturing industries in 
Canada, nor have they asked for any increase. 

The railway companies have figured what 
the increases claimed will cost them in terms 
of dollars and cents, and they estimate that 
it will cost the two railways an amount of 
approximately $132,700 every year based on 
the 1940 wages paid to freight handlers, and 
if the same ratio of increase is granted to all 
other railway employees on the same basis, 
that the total cost to the railways will be 
$46,171,000, and it is not difficult to imagine 
the calamitous effect upon railways that any 
such increase would have. ‘There must be 
fairness and justice to the employer as well 
as to the employee. 

In an Order-in-Council passed on the 20th 
of June, 1940, in which there were laid down 
certain principles for the avoidance of labour 
unrest during the war, it was stated :— 


In war time, the safety of the nation 
must be the first consideration of al 
patriotic citizens, and no element in the 
community can be permitted to benefit from 
war time necessities. The best interests 
of industry and labour are inseparable, and 
since organized society alone makes possible 
industrial production to the mutual benefit 
of those engaged therein, the needs of the 
community at large, especially under war 
conditions, must be regarded as paramount 
hile the causes of industrial un- 
rest have not thus far arisen from the 
war, they might well be accentuated by 
ea ae Statutory provisions have been 
made since the outbreak of hostilities to 
obviate the making of undue profits on 
war work, and the operation of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board is designed 
to safeguard the interests of the consum- 
ing public against undue enhancement of 
the prices of the necessaries of life. 

The policy is reaffirmed which was pre- 
viously announced by the Prime Minister 
of Canada, that the full weight of the 
Government’s power will be exerted to 
prevent the exploitation of wartime needs 
by any form of profiteering. 

In the conditions laid down it was stated :— 

(2) That fair and reasonable standards 
of wages and working conditions should 
be recognized, and that where any tem- 
porary adjustments in remuneration are 
made, due to war conditions, they might 
well be in the form of bonus payments. 
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The Jast increase granted to longshoremen 
at Montreal was in the form of a bonus pay- 
ment, being a war bonus, and because a war 
bonus was given to one group, there is no 
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reason why another group should get a 
war bonus on that basis, unless that group 
can show specific reasons for the granting of 
such a bonus. In England, under Section 
58a of the Defence Regulations, the Minister 
of Labour and National Service may direct 
any person in the United Kingdom to perform 
such services in the United Kingdom as may 
be specified by the directions, being services 
which that person is, in the opinion of the 
Minister, capable of performing, and the same 
section goes on to provide as follows:— 
Provided that in determining the terms 
upon which any such services are to be 
performed the Minister shall have regard 
to any rates of salary, fees or wages for 
the performance of those services which 
appear to the Minister to be usual, and, in 
particular, in the case of services usually 
rendered under a contract of service, shall 
have regard to any determination relating 
to the remuneration and conditions of 
service of persons employed in the dis- 
trict in the capacity and in the trade 
in which the person to whom the direction 
relates is to serve, being a determination 
contained in an agreement between organi- 
cations representative of employers and 
workers or in a decision of a Joint Indus- 
trial Council, conciliation board, arbitra- 
tion tribunal or other similar body, or, 
in the absence of any such determination, 
shall have regard to the remuneration and 
conditions of service in practice prevail- 
ing among good employers in that trade 
in the district. 


Montreal Wharf freight handlers are already 
remunerated 3 cents an hour in excess of rail- 
way freight handlers engaged in_ the Place 
Viger Shed and the Bonaventure Shed of the 
railways concerned, and the work of the rail- 
way freight handlers in those sheds is exactly 
similar to the work of the wharf freight 
handlers and they receive the same rate as 
wharf freight handlers at St. John. On the 
principles adopted by England for its war 
effort, they are well remunerated. 

It is apparent that the Government of 
Canada is doing its best to keep down the 
cost of living, and for that purpose has made 
various appointments of boards and commis- 
sions designed to control prices, foreign ex- 
change, production, supply and demand. It 
is deeply concerned that the relationship be- 
tween industry and labour remain a peaceful 
and happy one. It has raised the income tax 
for corporations, and has enacted an excess 
profits tax under which 75 per cent of the 
profits of corporations are taxable. The effect 
of excess profits and other taxation upon in- 
dustry in general, including railways, has yet 
to be determined, but in any event the Gov- 
ernment has certainly prevented employers 
from the making of any undue profits in war 
time. It is also apparent that the Govern- 
ment of Canada, as well as the Government 
of the United Kingdom, hopes to maintain 
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fair and reasonable standards of wages and 
working conditions which will maintain war 
time production and war time services at 
capacity with justice to all concerned. The 
Montreal Wharf freight handlers are already 
benefiting greatly from the increased over- 
time work received as a result of the increased 
activity resultng from Canada’s war effort 
and the railways are penalized to the extent 
of the overtime pay which they have to pay 
them, which would not have been necessary, 
if it were not for these exceptional war time 
activities, in large measure in any event. 

On the whole, it appears to be in the interest 
of all concerned to endeavour to maintain 
as much as possible the status quo if no injus- 
tice is caused thereby, and there is certainly 
no injustice caused by the maintenance of the 
status quo in this case. 

I have, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that the employees have failed to substantiate 
their demands, and cannot recommend any 
increase. 

In connection with the particular claim for 
increased rate for checkers, it is to be remarked 
that while for the reasons already set forth 
no increase of any kind should be granted to 
checkers, it should be pointed out that the 
employees in the course of the hearing changed 
their demands with regard to checkers. The 
reference which was submitted to the Board 
by the Minister of Labour asked that the 
Board report upon the elimination of first 
and second year rates for checkers, and upon 
the question as to whether all checkers should 
receive 67 cents an hour, plus such amount 
as may be represented by the increase to 
longshoremen as between their 19389 and 1940 
rates, in effect, a further 8 cents an hour 
increase. The employees desisted from this 
demand and instead claimed that all checkers 
after three years’ service should receive the 
same rate paid to top rate checkers, with 
which claim the majority members of the 
Board did not agree, for the reasons explained 
in their report. 

In view of the conclusions that I have come 
to and the fact that the majority members 
of the Board have not agreed entirely with my 
conclusions, it is proper to explain the differ- 
ences of opinion existing between us and the 
reasons therefor, which I shall now proceed 
to do. 

The members of the Board are unanimous 
in the following opinions :— 

(a) That the wharf freight handlers are not 
entitled to any increase by reason of the 
8 cents an hour increase granted to the long- 
shoremen as a result of the Gillanders Report. 

(b) That the checkers are not entitled to 
the special increase asked for on their behalf. 
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The majority members of the Board did, 
however, recommend a further general increase 
of 4 cents per hour, with which recommenda- 
tion I emphatically disagree. As justification 
for this recommendation, they state that they 
consider themselves bound by the Claxton 
Report and recommend the increase solely 
because the majority members of the Claxton 
Board recommended the increase, even though 
they state in their own report that “It may 
be that the increase should be less. It may 
be that it should be more.” In other words, 
the majority members of the present Board 
admit openly that they have not made up 
their minds whether the employees were or 
were not entitled to the increase which they 
recommend, even although they were appointed 
to determine this very question. 

This Board was appointed under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to inquire 
into the claim of the Montreal Wharf freight 
handlers as to whether or not they were 
entitled to a wage increase and not to sit 
as a court of appeal or revision upon the 
Claxton Report. By Section 26 of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act the Board 
was directed to submit to the Minister of 
Labour its recommendation for the settlement 
of the dispute according to the merits and 
substantial justice of the case, and the major- 
ity members of the Board treated this matter 
in their report in the following way :— 

We now come to the question as to what 
should be the attitude of a subsequent 
Board of Conciliation to the findings of 
fact and recommendations for action “of a 
prior board when they are both called 
upon to deal with the same subject matter. 
The proceedings before the subsequent 
Board are in the nature not of an appeal, 
but of a ve-hearing in which further 
evidence and new arguments may be ad- 
vanced thus seems to us 
that the findings of one Board should 
not be lightly over-ridden or modified by 
another. 

Only where new evidence discloses an 
error in the previous findings of fact or 
where there has been evident application 
of a wrong principle, or some other cause 
clearly invalidating the previous decision 
should, in our opinion, the right of revision 
be exercised. 

In other words, the majority members of 
this Board have applied to Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under an Act which 
was passed for the sole purpose of facilitating 
the amicable settlement of labour disputes, 
free of legal technicalities, the legal principle 
of “stare decisis”, which means, in effect, to 
abide by or adhere to decided cases. All 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation deal 
only with questions of fact and there are no 
questions of law involved of any description. 
As a passing commentary, it is interesting to 
note that the legal principle or maxim of 
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“stare decisis” is not applicable in Quebec, 
where the dispute arose and was decided. 

The majority members of the Board have, 
in my opinion, entirely misconceived their 
duties in recommending an increase based 
solely on the Claxton Report. They were 
called upon to investigate the facts fully and 
make their: own recommendation upon those 
facts, instead of considering themselves so 
bound by the findings of the Claxton Report 
to such an extent that they refused even to 
come to a conclusion as to whether the increase 
recommended by the Claxton Report should 
have been more or less. The importance of 
this point is that the Claxton Report recom- 
mended a 7 cents an hour increase, of which 
3 cents an hour was subsequently granted by 
the railways, so that it is obvious that the 
majority members of the Board, if they had 
not considered themselves bound by _ the 
Claxton Report, might not have recommended 
any increase, because if they had decided 
that the inerease which the Claxton Board 
had awarded should have been less, they might 
have decided that it should have been 3 cents 
or less, in which case the majority members 
of the Board could not have recommended 
any increase, as the employees had received 
a 3 cents an hour increase already as a result 
of the Claxton Report. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
has always remained free of legal technicali- 
ties and if that Act is to serve the useful 
purpose which it has served over so many 
years, it must remain an Act under which 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation are 
free to give their opinions upon the facts sub- 
mitted, unfettered by the findings and recom- 
mendations of previous boards. 

The majority members of the Board appar- 
ently only intended to sit as a court of revi- 
sion or appeal, and upon such a legal basis it 
is obvious, even to a law student, that there 
would be practically no chance of reversing 
or changing the report of any Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. It is obvious, 
in my opinion, that the majority members of 
the Board did not make up their minds on 
the merits and substantial justice of the case 
as directed by the Act upon the question as 
to whether or not the employees were entitled 
to an increase of 4 cents an hour as claimed. 
A careful reading of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of the history behind 
it clearly shows that it was never intended 
that formal, legal and judicial rules should be 
binding upon any board appointed thereunder. 
The Act provides that the Board may accept, 
admit and call for such evidence as in equity 
and good conscience it thinks fit, whether 
strictly legal evidence or not. A lawyer is 
not permitted to be present except with the 
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consent of the parties to the dispute, and even 
then the Board may decline to allow lawyers 
to be present. The railways pointed out that 
if the recommendations of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation presided over by 
the Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. MacLean, 
President of the Exchequer Court of Canada, 
had been implemented, the wharf freight 
handlers would now be receiving a basic rate 
of 48 cents an hour, instead of a basic rate 
of 53 cents an hour, and if the majority 
members of the present board had been con- 
sistent, there would have been just as much 
justification for holding the MacLean Report 
as binding upon them as the Claxton Report, 
because the MacLean Board dealt with rail- 
way wages in general in Canada, which in- 
cluded the wages of freight handlers, and 
were in a much better position to decide the 
whole question of the wage rates because of 
the many general problems which they faced, 
rather than the Claxton Board, which dealt 
only with the claim of one group of railway 
employees, and which treated that claim as 
a purely local problem. Z 

In my opinion the majority members of thre 
Board, by considering themselves bound by 
the Claxton Report, nullified in effect the 
work of the present Board, because it is 
obvious from the majority report that the 
majority members of the Board refused to 
give any consideration to the many import- 
ant and weighty arguments advanced by the 
railways as to why the 4 cents increase should 
not be granted. 

It is interesting to note that the majority 
members of the Board did not however feel 
themselves entirely bound by the whole 
report. The Claxton Report recommended as 
follows :— 

We think that if an agreement is arrived 
at it should be for two years and it would 
of course. be subject to any adjustment 
of general railway wages. 

Following the Claxton Report, an agreement 
was arrived at on November 15, 1938, by 
which the railways agreed to give an increase 
of 3 cents an hour to the employees, which 
the employees accepted, and which agreement 
was effective on November 1, 1938. The 
employees served notice upon the railways 
on the 5th of February, 1940, of their demands 
for an increase. The agreement, of course, was 
subject to the usual thirty days’ cancellation 
clause, to which practically all railway wage 
agreements are subject, but at least it would 
appear that if the majority members of the 
Board wished to be consistent in their reliance 
upon the Claxton Report and in holding that 
that report, was binding upon them, they 
should at least have held that the claim of the 
employees was premature, because the recom- 
mendation of the Claxton Board that any such 


agreement should endure for two years was, to 
use the words of the majority report in this 
connection, just as much “a recommendation 
of a properly constituted board, logically 
arrived at, and based on properly found facts 
and as such should stand” as was the recom- 
mendation for the 7 cents increase. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that the majority 
members of the Board have made a serious 
error in considering themselves bound by the 
Claxton Report and in recommending an in- 
crease of 4 cents an hour by reason of their 
having considered themselves so bound. It 
was the duty of this Board to make recom- 
mendations upon the facts submitted to them, 
regardless of whether Mr. Claxton was right 
or wrong in his recommendations. The 
recommendations of this Board should have 
been made solely on the merits and substan- 
tial justice of the case in accordance with 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Furthermore, the majority members of 
the Board in disallowing the request of the 
employees for the 8 cents an hour increase in 
question which they claimed, expressed the 
following opinion :— 

We regard the closest possible mainten- 
ance of the existing level of the cost of 
commodities and the closely related cost 
of living during war time as of vital 
importance to the nation. The danger of 
unduly disturbing the economic position 
by wage adjustments unduly affecting such 
eosts should not be incurred except to 
remedy manifest and serious injustices. 

If the majority members of the Board had 
been consistent in this opinion, they should at 
least have satisfied themselves that the present 
rates paid to wharf freight handlers constituted 
a manifest and serious injustice before recom- 
mending any increase, but, as pointed out 
already, the majority members of the Board 
did not attempt to satisfy themselves whether 
an increase or decrease was or was not justified, 
but they considered that the Claxton Report 
was so binding upon them that they were pre- 
pared to risk, to use their own words, “the 
danger of unduly disturbing the economic posi- 
tion by wage adjustments” affecting the cost- 
of commodities and the cost of living during 
war time, when they were not, by their own 
written admission, convinced that any such 
adjustment was required on the merits and sub- 
stantial justice of the case, even though they 
regarded that “the closest possible mainten- 
ance of the existing level of the cost of com- 
modities and the closely related cost of living 
during war time” was “of vital importance to 
the nation.” 

Since the Claxton Report was made, the 
Parliament of Canada has passed unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation which will eventu- 
ally place further burdens upon employers. 
It is too early to know what effect such legis- 
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lation will have upon wages, but it is a matter 
which both employers and employees must in 
the future carefully consider in probably all 
wage problems. The Claxton Board: did not 
consider the matter at all, as the legislation 
had not at that time been passed. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is designed to alleviate unem- 
ployment. One of the complaints of the 
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employees in this present matter was that 
by reason of the seasonal nature of their 
occupation, they were necessarily subject to 
a certain degree of unemployment in each 
year and consequently entitled to higher 
wages. Unemployment insurance should help 
to alleviate this complaint and if I had come 
to the conclusion that the employees were 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Basic rates of pay of all classes of employees whose wages and working conditions are 


provided by agreement were established in the period 1926-29. 


During the period 1931 


to 1937, deductions ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, calculated on basic rates of pay, were 
in effect, all of which were gradually restored by April 1, 1938. The basic rates of pay for 
all employees except the Montreal Wharf employees, whose basic rates of pay were increased 
6 per cent November 1, 1938, remain as established in the period 1926-29. 
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entitled to any increase I should have taken 
this question of unemployment insurance into 
consideration in determining the amount of 
any such increase and the period of time for 
which it would be applicable. The majority 
members of the Board did not, in my opinion, 
give sufficient consideration to this very im- 
portant matter. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. As previously stated in this Report, I 
have come to the conclusion that the em- 
ployees have failed to substantiate their de- 
mands, and cannot recommend any increase 
in wages. 

2. Under all the circumstances, in order that 
the question of the 4 cents an hour increase 
to the employees may be dealt with accord- 
ing to the merits and substantial justice of 
the case and not in accordance with the 
terms of the Claxton Report, I recommend 
that an entirely new Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation should be constituted to 
determine whether or not the employees are 
entitled to a 4 cents an hour increase over 
their present rates on the merits and sub- 
stantial justice of their case, and that this 
new Board should be particularly instructed 
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to make its recommendations solely on the 
merits and substantial justice of the case 
without considering itself in any way bound 
in its recommendations by the Claxton Report. 


3 I further recommend that the method of 
applying the seniority system now in force 
on the Montreal Wharf, in so far as it con- 
trols the division of work among the em- 
ployees, should be abolished and that the 
rotation system used by the longshoremen 
in Montreal should be substituted therefor in 
order to spread work and the earnings more 
evenly among all wharf freight handlers, so 
as to avoid any unfairness existing in the 
situation whereby the senior men receive rela- 
tively high wages as compared with the junior 
men, who, as a result of the seniority system, 
are deprived of the opportunity for work and 
consequently for wages. It appears that sub- 
stantial justice would be done to the junior 
employees if the employees agreed among 
themselves to share the work more evenly. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) Frederick T. Collins, 
Member. 


Montreal, September 24, 1940. 


tween Courtaulds (Canada) Limited 


the United Textile Workers 


Federal Local Union No. 3 


A dispute arose in September in the plant 
of Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Cornwall, 
Ont., over the refusal of the company to 
dismiss an employee whom the union, the 
United Textile Workers Federal Local Union 
No. 3, contended should be dismissed for 
cause. In connection with this dispute a 
strike of approximately 1,700 employees 
occurred on September 26, 1940. As. the 
result of mediation by an officer of the 
Department of Labour work was resumed on 
the following day on the understanding that 
the dispute would be the subject of direct 
negotiations between the parties concerned. 
These negotiations, however, proved unsuc- 
cessful, and, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, His Honour Albert 
Constantineau, Judge of the County Court 
for the Counties of Prescott and, Russell, 
was, in accordance with Section 65 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
appointed a Commissioner under the pro- 
visions of the Inquiries Act to inquire 
into the said dispute. Both parties under- 
took in advance to be bound by the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner. 

In his report dated October 22, 1940, the 
Commissioner stated that the dispute “origin- 
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ated and is connected with an alleged assault 
by one Louis Cinquini, an employee of the 
company in their mill at Cornwall on one 
of his co-employees, named Daniel Camp- 
bell, aged 17. The facts agreed upon by the 
company and the union, are that during 
operations in the reeling department at the 
plant on September 21, 1940, Campbell, 
whose work consists of wheeling loaded 
trucks of rayon yarn in ‘cakes’, pushed. his 
truck against Cinquini, who was at that time, 
with his back towards Campbell, engaged in 
adjusting a reeling machine. ‘The force of 
the collision knocked Cinquini against the 
machine, with the result that he was wounded 
on the head. Cinquini then lost his temper 
and struck the boy, first with a board, then 
with the palm of his hand.” 


The following observations and recom- 
mendation are contained in the Commis- 
sioner’s report :— 


“Birst of all, the offence was of a very 
mild nature. Young Campbell committed 
the initial wrong-doing by bumping into Cin- 
quini, through negligence or want of care, 
since in the absence of evidence to that 
effect, it cannot be assumed he did it 
deliberately. Cinquini acted under the im- 
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pulse of the moment, and apparently with- 
out any malice whatever. He struck him 
with a board three feet in length on the 
seat of his trousers, and then gave him a 
slap on the side of the face. No real injury 
was done to the boy, and had he been 
prosecuted before a Magistrate, undoubtedly 
the latter would have taken a very lenient 
view of the case, and if he had not exoner- 
ated him entirely, the fine imposed would 
have been a very nominal one. 

“In the second place, the two _ parties 
primarily interested in the so-called assault, 
were the victim himself and his father. The 
boy related the circumstances of the in- 
cident before the undersigned and acknowl- 
edged that no grievous injury was done to 
him. It appears that it was not the first 
time that he had run against people with 
his truck, and on this account his father was 
notified by the Company that if he con- 
tinued in his recklessness they would have 
to discharge him. As to the father, he 
received a written apology from Cuinquini, 
which wholly satisfied him and his wish was 
that the incident should be closed. 

“The Union, however, took a different view 
of the matter and contended that the em- 
ployees of the Company were directly in- 
terested. They threatened to call a strike 
if Cinquini was not immediately discharged. 
Their contemplated action was based on the 
fact, as alleged by them, that Cinquini was a 
menace to his co-employees, by reason of 
his assault. on the boy and: of his previous con- 
duct, as already explained. They refused to 
compromise, though the Company was willing 
to take disciplinary measures against Cinquini, 
which in fact they did by suspending him for a 
few days. The Company, on the other hand, 
claimed that to permit the Union to insist 
upon the discharge of a servant, when in their 
opinion there were no sufficient reasons to do 
so, was to hand over to the Union the con- 
trol and management of their business, in re- 
gard to the hiring and dismissal of their 
employees. The Union, however, denied they 
had any such intention, but pointed out in 
their brief, ‘that when there is sufficient justi- 
fication for the discharge of any employee, 
in the interest and welfare of all the em- 
ployees, they were in duty bound forced to 
bring this to the attention of the manage- 
ment’. As the Company and the Union were 
unable to harmonize their view regarding the 
action to be taken with reference to Cinquini, 
all attempts of amicable settlement failed. 

“As already stated, Cinquini has been 
employed by the Company for the last 16 
years, and it is the first time that charges of 
misconduct or inefficiency have been openly 
made against him, and that any step has been 
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taken to have him dismissed from his em- 
ployment. Had he been an undesirable ser- 
vant, one should have thought that the Com- 
pany would not have retained him in their 
service for such a long period. 

“On the whole, the undersigned is firmly 
convinced that were Cinquini a servant hired 
by the Company for a specified period, he 
could successfully bring an action in damages 
against the latter for wrongful dismissal, were 
they to dismiss him on the flimsy grounds dis- 
closed in this investigation. No complaint 
was ever made to any of his superiors regard- 
ing his behaviour or his manner of per- 
forming his work, and the most elementary 
principles of justice and decency demand 
that before a servant is discharged, he be 
notified of his shortcomings and afforded an 
opportunity of mending his ways, unless his 
acts of omission or commission constitute a 
very grave dereliction of duty. 

“The recommendation, therefore, is that 
Cinquini be not dismissed, but be reinstated 
in his employment, since in the opinion of the 
undersigned, there is no sufficient justification 
to warrant his dismissal. He has already been 
suspended for over a month and this, to my 
mind, is ample punishment for the wrong he © 
is charged with.” 

The Commissioner’s report concludes with 
a further recommendation that Cinquini be 
immediately dismissed should he in the future 
commit any reprehensible act. or do anything 
likely to injure anyone even in the slightest 
degree. 





Unemployment Insurance Benefits in 


New York State 


According to a report issued by Miss Frieda 
S. Miller, Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State, the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund of that state had paid $241 479,857.79 
in benefit payments to unemployed workers 
since January 1, 1988 when benefits first became 
payable. After payments for August. were 
made it was reported that the fund had a 
balance of $202,323 ,497.26. 





National Housing Act loans approved in 
October, 1940, numbered 399 and aggregated 
$1,197,661. All loans made were to finance 
single family houses. 

Compared with September, 1940, this was 
an increase of 15 per cent in number of loans 
and 9 per cent in volume of loans approved. 

The number of new applications received 
during the month was 443, the largest number 
received in any month since June, an increase 
of 30 over September, 1940, and of 36 over 
October, 1939. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of four cases 

settled recently by the Canadian National 
Railways Employees’ Board of Adjustment 
No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were given 
in the Lasour Gazerre, August, 1939, page 
803, and in previous issues. 


The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1,. 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the date 
of the inception of the Board), to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1060. The text of the memorandum 
of the agreement made between the railways 
and the employees concerned for the estab- 
lishment of the Board, was given in these 
summaries. 


The Canadian National Railway Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application or interpreta- 
tion of the schedule of working conditions 
for “clerks and other classes of employees 
herein named,” which are not adjusted between 
the officers of the railway and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The members 
of the Board are appointed for a term of one 
year, subject to reappointment. The Board 
is composed of four members selected by the 
management and four members selected by 
the representatives of the employees con- 
cerned. The decisions of the Board are bind- 
ing upon the parties to the agreement. Pro- 
vision was made, in the agreement consti- 
tuting the Board, for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in any case in which the Board 
might be unable to agree upon an award. The 
ruling of the arbitrator becomes the decision 
of the Board. 


Case No. 207.—Operating Department. 
Central Region and Mechanical Employees, 
Quebec District.—This dispute concerned the 
claim of employees in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment at Monk, Ste. Rosalie, Fitzpatrick and 
Chicoutimi for pay at stationary firemen’s 
rate. 

The employees contended that the Mech- 
anical Department discontinued the use of 
stationary boilers for heating purposes at the 
points indicated and the classified labourers 
at these places were required to fire loco- 
motives attached to steam lines to supply 
steam for purposes other than engine service. 
The employees maintained that the men who 
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were so assigned were entitled to pay at 
stationary firemen’s rate of 55 cents an hour 
for their entire shifts respectively during the 
period so assigned. 

The railways contended that there was no 
schedule rule or understanding to support the 
claim of the employees. 

This case was first heard on November 21, 
1939, at which time it was carried over with 
the understanding that a railway representa- 
tive would develop the matter further with 
the parties to the dispute. 

The Board’s decision denied the claim of 
the employees. 


Case No. 21]1.—Stores Department, Central 
Region, and a storeman at London.—This 
case developed from the claim of a storeman 
for pay at the store clerk’s rate during relief 
periods in August and September, 1939. 

The employees claimed that under the 
schedule for “Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees”, the appellant storeman was 
entitled to pay at the stores clerk’s rate for 
the two periods he was assigned to that 
position. 

The railways stated that “we have many 
monthly rated positions requiring employees 
to change their regular hours in order to 
relieve during holidays, but we have never 
been asked to apply the higher rate.” The 
railways cited the rule from the schedule sup- 
porting their contention and declined the 
claim of the employees. 


In a general statement the Board reported 
that the case had been heard on June 24, 
1940, and at that time was held over with the 
understanding that a representative of the 
Board would develop the matter further with 
the management of the Railways. 


The Board’s decision was that the em- 
ployees’ claim be sustained to the extent that 
the appellant storeman be paid the rate of 
$130 while relieving the stores clerk when the 
latter was on vacation. 


Case No. 213.—Operating Department, 
Central Region, and a Clerk in the Freight 
Shop at London.—This case arose out of the 
claim of a clerk for the rate of $185 per 
month on a position in the Freight Shop at 
the London car shops. 

The employees contended that as the posi- 
tion of Freight Shop Foreman’s Clerk was 
enumerated in the current schedule at the 
rate of $135 per month and as it was re- 
established on October 1, 1939, the incumbent 
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should be paid at the schedule rate of $135 
retroactive to the date the position was re- 
established. 

The railways maintained that a review of 
the duties and responsibilities attached to the 
various positions of Shop Clerk both at 
London and Montreal “ indicates that the rate 
of $120 per month for the position of Clerk 
in the Freight Shop at London is in con- 
formity with the wages for positions of similar 
kind or class” and requested that as the 
claim of the employees was unjustified, it be 
denied. 

This case was heard on June 24, 1940, at 
which time both parties to the dispute 
appeared before the Board and submitted 
oral evidence. The case was then referred 
back to the disputants for additional infor- 
mation. 

The decision of the Board sustained the 
claim of the employees. 


Case No. 214.—Stores Department, Central 
Region, and Stores Employees, Toronto 
Terminals.—Stores Department Employees, 
Toronto Terminals, contended that the man- 
agement of the railways had violated the 
rule of the current schedule by arbitrarily 
changing the classification of the position of 
storeman 8-4 shift at Mimico roundhouse, and 
in doing so had reduced the wage rate applic- 
able to this position. The employees claimed 
that the position should be continued on the 
payroll under the classification of “Storeman” 
at the schedule rate of $115 per month, which 
claim had been declined by the management. 





The railways maintained that there was no 
violation of the schedule. 


Both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave oral evidence in support of their respec- 
tive presentations. 


The claim of the employees was denied. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1940 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for October, 1940, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 





Number of | Time lost in 


Number 
Date eae employees | man work- 
of disputes | “involved ing days 
& 
E@cty1910..25 7 se. 25 7,609 19,830 
SOC te LOAD syn... aes 10 2,668 6,053 
OCUMIG3O Cees. See 27 6,496 33, 724 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 

as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 
f The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


Substantial increases appear in the number 
of disputes and workers involved as well as 
in the time loss during October as compared 
with figures for September, a month in which 
there were substantial decreases. The increase 
in October was due chiefly to nine strikes of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia, there being also 
brief strikes of coal miners in New Brunswick 


and Alberta and of gold miners in Quebec 
as well as of shipyard workers in Montreal, 
P.Q., and Collingwood, Ont. In September the 
only important disputes involved silk factory 
workers at Cornwall, Ont., and embroiderers 
in dress factories in Montreal, P.Q. In October, 
1939, there were strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta and of gold 
miners in British Columbia; also of silk factory 
workers at Cornwall, Ont., knitting factory 
workers at St. Jerome, P.Q., sheet metal factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., and fish handlers at 
Lockeport, NS. . 

Four disputes, involving 77 employees, were 
carried over from September (including a strike 
of poultry buyers in one packing establishment 
in Toronto, Ont., and a strike of taxi drivers 
employed by one Toronto firm, both of which 
were reported to the Department too late for 
inclusion in the October issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE.) Twenty-one disputes commenced 
during October. Of these twenty-five disputes, 
nineteen were terminated during the month. 
Six resulted in favour of the employers and 
one in favour of the workers involved. Com- 
promise settlements were reached in five cases. 
The results of seven disputes were recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were six strikes or lockouts recorded 
as in progress, namely: coal miners, Glace 
Bay, N.S.; coal miners, Reserve, N.S.; poultry 
buyers (packing plant), Toronto, Ont.; knitting 
factory workers, Dunnville, Ont.; taxicab 
drivers, Toronto, Ont.; and dairy employees, 
Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such are defined in a previous paragraph, nor 
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does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: hotel chamber- 
maids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, July 19, 
1940, to September 15, 1940. The dispute in- 
volving plasterers employed by one firm in 
Toronto Ont., September 16, 1940, to September 
17, 1940, carried in this list in the October 
Lasour Gazette, has been removed from the 
paragraph as the construction affected was 
completed by the end of October. 

Disputes involving men of unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

A minor dispute involved some labourers 
on a construction job for an hour on October 
10 at Calgary, Alta. The men objected to the 
foreman and ceased work, most of them going 
to work later on other parts of the job. 

A minor dispute at Winnipeg, Man., on 
October 15 involved four machine operators 
in a work clothing factory at Winnipeg, Man. 
The strike was in protest against the dis- 
missal of one worker as a result of a misunder- 
standing as to work to be done on a holiday 
in accordance with the union agreement. The 
dispute was dealt with by the impartial chair- 
man under the agreement and by the Win- 
nipeg representative of the Department of 
Labour. The dismissal of the employee was 
sustained and one of the strikers was not 
taken back. Work was resumed by the other 
three after two days. 

A strike of twenty-one coal miners at Ardley, 
Alta., on September 12 was reported too late 
for inclusion in the Labour Gazette for Octo- 
ber. The men demanded a change in method 
of wage payment and certain other changes in 
working conditions. The management agreed 
to negotiate an increase in wages when the 
market for coal improved and work was 
resumed on September 26. 

A strike of upholsterers in several establish- 
ments in Toronto, Ont., from the 21st to the 
26th of October has been reported but com- 
plete particulars have not yet been received. 
An increase in wages and union recognition is 
reported to have been secured in most of the 
establishments. 

The result of the reference of the dispute in 
a silk factory at Cornwall, Ont., causing a 
strike for one day, September 26, as to the dis- 
charge of one worker, to a Commissioner in 
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accordance with the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act is outlined in this issue on 
page 1137. The discharged worker was rein- 
stated after a period of suspension. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to October 


Pouttry Buyers (Pack1ne PLant), Toronto, 
Ont—A number of employees of one poultry 
packing company ceased work on September 
24 against the recognition of another union 
and the alleged failure of the employer to 
remit union dues. The strikers were members 
of the United Packing House Workers’ Union 
affliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. In October it was reported that an 
injunction against picketing had been dis- 
solved. At the end of the month a settlement 
had not been reported. 


Disputes Commencing During October 


Coat Miners, Stevtarton, N.S.—Miners in 
one colliery refused to work on October 1 
owing to a dispute as to the duties of a 
driver, who had been suspended because he 
refused to do certain work. The pit com- 
mittee and the manager agreed that he should 
do the work pending an inquiry but the coal 
handlers objected to this decision. Later the 
decision of the committee was accepted and 
work was resumed the next day. 

Coau ‘Miners, Guace Bay, N.S—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on October 2 
against the employment of miners transferred 
from a worked-out mine in another locality. 
Work was resumed the next day when the 
company agreed to take on an equal number 
of local men. 

On October 7 the men ceased work again 
in protest against a delay in taking on the 
local men. Work was resumed on October 9. 

Coat Miners, Minto, N.B.—Miners in one 
colliery, members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, ceased work on October 3 alleging 
that one worker had been dismissed without 
sufficient cause. The New Brunswick Fair 
Wage Officer conferred with the management 
and with the union officials and work was 


-resumed on October 6 pending further inquiry. 


Coat Miners, Sypney Mrnzs, N.S.—Follow- 
ing a mechanical breakdown for an hour and 
a half on October 7 twenty-two loaders left 
the mine claiming that they should be paid 
the datal rate for the shift instead of piece 
rates. The mine was tied up for three days. 
The employer stated that the day rate would 
have been paid if the loaders had not left 
the mine. Work was resumed on October 10, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1940* 
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Number involved | Time loss 





Industry, occupation “is in man Remarks 
and locality apes working 
ments Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to October, 1940 


Loccinc— | 





Loggers (fallers and buck- 1 10 50 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1940; for increased 
ers), Port Alberni, B.C. wages (piece rates); terminated Oct. 15, 
1940; replacement; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Automobile parts factory ij 28 84 |Commenced Sept. 28, 1940; re payment for 
workers, St. Catherines, overtime; terminated Oct. 3, 1940; nego- 
Ont. tiations; referred to I.D.I. Board; indefin- 
ite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Taxicab drivers, To- 1 3 81 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1940; for union recog- 
ronto, Ont. nition and signed agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced hours; unter- 
minated. 
TRADE— 
Poultry buyers (packing 1 36 900 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1940; re union dues and 
plant), Toronto, Ont. against tepintaranie of another union; unter- 
minated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1940 


‘MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Stellarton, 1 481 481 |Commenced Oct. 1; against discipline of a 
N.S. miner refusing certain work; terminated 
Oct. 2; negotiations; compromise. 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, | 1 650 650 |Commenced Oct. 2; against employment of 
N.S. miners from outside the district; termin- 
ated Oct. 2; return of workers; compromise. 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B... 


—_ 


275 825 |Commenced Oct. 3; against dismissal of 
worker; terminated Oct. 5; conciliation 
(provincial); work resumed pending in- 
: quiry; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 650 1,300 |Commenced Oct. 7; alleged failure of com- 
N.S. pany to carry out terms of settlement of 
strike on Oct. 2; terminated Oct. 8; return 

of workers; in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 900 2,700 |Commenced Oct. 7; for datal pay instead of 
N.S. piece rates following a mechanical break- 
down; terminated Oct. 9; return of workers 
, pending negotiations; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. iL 700 700 |Commenced Oct. 8; re seniority for new 
positions as brushers; terminated Oct. 8 ; 
return of workers pending negotiations; in 
t favour of employer. 

Gold miners, Val d’Or, 1 285 855 |Commenced Oct. 8; against dismissal of em- 
P.Q. ployees alleged to be for union activity, 
and for increased wages, union recognition, 
etc.; terminated Oct. 10; negotiations 

: (reference under I.D.I. Act); indefinite. 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 700 1,400 |Commenced Oct. 15; for extra pay for diffi- 
cult place; terminated Oct. 16; return of 

; ; workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Westville, N.S. 1 425 3,400 |Commenced Oct. 19; re alleged delay in con- 
veying men out of mine; terminated Oct. 
28; conciliation (federal); in favour of em- 

; ployer. 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 - 900 1,800 |Commenced Oct. 30; against employment of 
N.S. miners of alien enemy origin; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1940—Concluded 











- 
Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation ——— in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Leckouts commencing during October, 1940—Concluded 


Coal miners, Drumheller, 1 130 390 


Commenced Oct. 29; re transportation to the 
Alta. 


coal .face; return of 


bok 
bo 
Or 
oS 


Coal miners, Reserve, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), 
Montreal, P.Q. 


—_— 
i 


— 


Knitting factory workers, 128 


Dunnville, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Automobile factory work- 1 90 
ers, Oshawa, Ont. 


— 


Automobile parts factory 120 


Workers, Oshawa, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, Col- 
lingwood, Ont. 


—_ 


550 


— 


Shipyard labourers, etc., 160 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Other— 
Truck drivers, Dauphin, 
Man. 


— 


22 


_ 


Truck drivers, Dauphin, 22 


Man. 


TRADE— 
Dairy employees, Toronto, 1 90 
Ont. 


terminated Oct. 31; 
workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 

250 |Commenced Oct. 31; against employment of 
miners of alien enemy origin; unterminated. 


56 [Commenced Cet. 7; re interpretation of 
agreement; terminated Oct. 23; negotia- 
tion; compromise. 


256 |Commenced Oct. 30; against the discharge 
of certain employees and to secure an in- 
crease in wages and union recognition; un- 
terminated. 


450 |Commenced Oct. 4; for revision of piece rates 
on new model; terminated Oct. 9; negoti- 
ations; work resumed pending negotiations 
and arbitration; indefinite. 

120 |Commenced Oct. 15; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and union agreement; ter- 
minated Oct. 15; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


1,100 |Commenced Oct. 24; for increased wages ; 
terminated Oct. 25; conciliation (federal); 
compromise. 

Commenced Oct. 24; for recognition of union 
terminated Oct. 31; conciliation (federal); 


in favour of employer. 


1,060 


11 |Commenced Oct. 15; 
terminated Oct. 15; 
cial); compromise. 

11 |Commenced Oct. 18; for increased wages; 
terminated Oct. 18; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


for increased wages ; 
conciliation (provin- 


900 |Commenced Oct. 8; for union agreement with 
increased wages, reduced hours and changes 
in working conditions; unterminated. 


ny) 0 A ee ee ee er ea ee BD ee 


al this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent, 


the dispute to be settled by negotiations be- 
tween the union officials and the management. 

Coau Miners, Fiorence, N.S.—Miners in 
one colliery ceased work on October 8 claim- 
ing that certain coal cutters, shooters and 
loaders should have been given eight new 
jobs as brushers in accordance with seniority 
in their section of the mine. The company 
stated that there were a number of brushers 
on the spare list from which the men had 
been selected. Work was resumed after one 
day pending negotiations. 


Gorp Mriners, Vat D’Or, P.Q—A large 
number of the employees in one gold mine 
ceased work on October 8 against the dis- 
missal of four workmen alleged to be for 
union activity and to secure an increase in 
wages of ten per cent with recognition of the 
Abitibi Miners’ Syndicate, Inc. The union 
requested the intervention of the Minister of 
Labour who advised that the strike was con- 
trary to the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and that work should be resumed and 
the dispute dealt with under the Act if con- 
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ciliation did not result in a settlement. Work 
was accordingly resumed on October 10. 
Conciliation officers of the Department inter- 
viewed the directors, the management and a 
union committee, ascertaining that eighty per 
cent of the employees belonged to the union. 
The committee offered to accept an agreement 
providing for no discrimination against union 
members. This not being accepted the union 
applied for a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act on October 26. 


Coat Miners, Westviitn, N.S.—Certain 
miners in one colliery refused to go down 
the mine on October 19 in protest against a 
delay in taking the men out on the previous 
day. It is reported that the management 
would not give the signal to commence opera- 
tions until the men reported they were willing 
to resume work and the men in other collieries 
threatened to strike. In the meantime both 
parties telegraphed to the Federal Department 
of Labour and they were advised that the 
stoppage was contrary to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. Work was resumed 
on October 19. 


Coat Miners, DruMHELLER, ALTA—Employ- 
ees in one colliery ceased work on October 29 
when their request for a “man trip” for 
transportation into the mine to the coal face 
was refused. Work was resumed after three 
days on the advice of a union official, pending 
investigation by the union and _ further 
negotiations. 


Knitting Facrory Workers, DUNNVILLE, 
Ont—A number of employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on October 30 against 
the dismissal of certain workers, alleging 
discrimination against union members and 
demanding a ten per cent increase in wages, 
changes in the wage payment system and 
recognition of the Canadian Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers’ Association and Allied 
Crafts. As a result of conciliation by the 
Federal Department of Labour early in 
November work was resumed on November 4, 
the discharged workers to be taken back as 
required according to seniority, etc., and the 
employer to negotiate with a committee of 
employees along with a representative of the 
Ontario Department of Labour. 


Suipyarp WorxKERS, COoLLINGWwooD, ONT.— 
Over 500 out of 700 employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on October 24 to secure 
increases in wages and better overtime rates. 
The dispute had been referred to a Board of 
Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, the report of the Board, 
with a minority report, appearing in the 
Lazour Gazette, October, 1940, pp. 1009-1014. 
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The Board recommended increases from 58 
cents per hour to 64 cents for most of the 
skilled trades, 40 cents to 45 cents for labourers 
with a bonus to be adjusted according to 
changes in the cost of living, with time and 
one-half for overtime, Sundays and holidays. 
The member representing the workers’ unions 
recommended 75 cents for most of the trades, 
45 cents for helpers, with time and one-half 
for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. The employing company agreed to 
accept the award of the Board but the em- 
ployees refused and submitted a scale sub- 
stantially equal to that recommended in the 
minority report. A strike vote was taken but 
arrangements had been made for further 
negotiations when men of several classes 
ceased work against the advice of the union 
officials. On the advice of the union officials 
and at the request of the Minister of Labour 
work was resumed after two days and negotia- 
tions as already arranged were proceeded with. 
A settlement was reached early in November 
providing for an agreement to be in effect 
until November 30, 1941, and from year to 
year thereafter until the cessation of, hostilities. 
Wages for most of the trades are to be 70 cents 
per hour, helpers at 45 cents and 46 cents, 
and labourers at 42 cents. All overtime, and 
work on Sundays and holidays, to be at time 
and one-half rates. Any necessary work on 
New Year’s Day, Christmas Day and Labour 
Day is to be paid for at double time rates. 


Suipyarp ‘Lapourers, Erc., Monrrean, P.Q. 
—A number of employees in one shipbuilding 
plant ceased work on October 24 demanding 
recognition of the Independent. Industrial 
Union of Shipyard Workers, the members 
being chiefly helpers, labourers, etc. The 
Montreal representative of the Labour De- 
partment was directed to deal with the dispute 
and informed the union officials that the 
dispute came under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act under the 
War Measures Act. Work was resumed after 
three days but in a few hours the men ceased 
work again as four men were reported not to 
have been taken back. The conciliation officer 
arranged for the re-employment of three of the 
men but the union held out for the reinstate- 
ment of all and for union recognition. The 
representative of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply arranged to take a vote of the 
workmen on October 31 as to whether the 
employer should continue to recognize the 
shop committee or this union. A large 
majority voted in favour of the shop com- 
mittee and work was resumed immediately. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazette from 
month to month bringing down to date that 
given in the March, 1940, issue, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1939. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the -figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 

papers. 

Great Britain 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effec- 
tive July 25, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, page 760. 

The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing August was 50 and 2 were unterminated 
at the end of July, making a total of 52 
disputes in progress during August. The 
number of workers involved was 7,400 and 
the resultant time loss 13,000 man working 
days. 

Of the 50 disputes which began during 
August 9 arose out of demands for increased 
wages and 22 were over other wage ques- 
tions; 2 over questions as to working hours; 
9 were over questions regarding the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 7 arose 
out of questions respecting working condi- 
tions; and one was a sympathetic strike. 
During August, final settlements were reached 
in the case of 47 disputes, of which 8 were 
settled in favour of workers, 27 in favour of 
employers and 12 resulted in compromise 
settlements. In 2 other disputes work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


The number of disputes in the year 1939, 
was 415, involving 505 establishments and 
directly involving 141,565 workers, with a time 
loss of 459,154 working days. During the first 
quarter of 1940, there were 110 disputes involv- 
ing 424 establishments and 94,497 workers, 
with a time loss of 488,813 working days. 


New Zealand 


For the first six months of the year 1940, 
there were 33 disputes involving 6,769 workers 
with a time loss of 14,724 working days. 


India 


For the year 1939, the total number of dis- 
putes in progress was 406, involving 409,189 
workers, with a time loss of 4,992,795 working 
days. Of these 406 disputes, 232 were over 
wage questions, 74 over personnel questions, 
12 over leave and hours and the other 88 over 
other questions. Settlements were reached 
during the year in 392 disputes, in 63 of which 
the workers were successful, in 144 partially 
successful and in 185 unsuccessful. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for July, which as 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics points out are 
based on “scattered information from news- 
papers and other sources and are subject to 
revision as more definite reports are received” 
show 200 strikes as having begun during July, 
which with 100 unterminated at the end of 
June, made a total of 300 in progress 
during the month. The number of workers 
involved in these disputes was approximately 
70,000 with a resultant time loss of 500,000 
man working days. The comparable figures 
for the previous month, which have been 
partially revised but are not final show that 
there were 250 strikes in progress involving 
about 45,000 workers with a resultant time 
loss of about 390,000 man working days. 

A strike of 12,000 painters in New York 
City demanding an increased wage rate, which 
began the first part of September was ended 
September 27, and the dispute submitted to 
joint arbitration board, the third member of 
which was to be named by the Mayor of the 
city. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages in Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec—Hours in 
British Columbia—Public Health Regulations in New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan 


INIMUM wage rates have been estab- 
lished for coal miners in the Edmonton 
district. British Columbia has revised and 
consolidated its minimum wage orders relat- 
ing to loggers, shipbuilders, transport workers, 
first-aid attendants and Vancouver taxicab 
drivers and issued the usual seasonal order 
for women employed in hotels during the 
winter season with a revision upward in the 
overtime rate. In British Columbia laundries, 
overtime is no longer permitted. There have 
been amendments in the interpretation of 
General Order 4 under the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Act. New Brunswick has tightened the 
regulations governing housing of workers in 
camps, and Saskatchewan has dropped the 
requirement imposed last spring that those 
responsible for fumigating premises with 
hydrocyanic acid gas should insure employees 
and others against possible damage from negli- 
gence in the operation. Certain certificates 
under the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act are to expire on March 31 instead of 
September 30. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 11 in effect from October 1 fixes 
minimum wages for certain employees in the 
coal mining industry in the Edmonton district. 
The minimum hourly rates apply to an eight- 
hour day with extra hours to be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half the regular rate. 
When an employee works less than four houns 
in a day he must be paid at least $2. 

The highest hourly minimum is 65 cents for 
machine men on long wall face. Power house 
engineers are to receive at least 55 cents an 
hour and a 50-cent hourly minimum is fixed 
for most other classes. For muckers, pump- 
men, etc., and general labour inside the pay 
must not fall below 45 cents an hour. General 
labour outside and box car shovellers have a 
40-cent hourly minimum. Boys over 16 and 
under 19 are to be paid at least 35 cents. 

Deductions are allowed for board up to $5 
for a week of 21 meals and 25 cents for single 
meals. Not more than $2 a week or 25 cents 
a day may be withheld for lodging. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations governing the following 
trades in Alberta were amended from October 
15, to change from September 30 to March 31, 
the expiry date of certificates issued pursuant 
to the regulations: barber, radiotechnician, gas 


fitter, refrigerator mechanic, plumber, steam 
fitter, electrician, mechanic engaged in one of 
the following, construction, building and repair 
of automobile engines or refrigerating machines, 
repair and construction of internal combustion 
engines or motor vehicles. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 
Act 


An order for hotel employees allowing special 
arrangements as to wages and permitting 
longer hours up to ten a day and 54 a week 
during the winter season was issued on Sep- 
tember 26 to be in effect until June 13. The 
overtime rate is now 374 cents an hour instead 
of one and one-half times the regular rate, 
and is payable for time in excess of eight hours 
a day as well as after 48 hours’ work in a 
week. Otherwise the order is identical with the 
one issued last year (Lasour GAZETTE, 1939, 
a. 123h).. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Regulation 9A governing laundries cancels 
from September 26 Regulation 9 which has, 
since June 14, 1934, allowed exemptions from 
the daily limit of eight hours “to avoid serious 
interference with the business of the industry” 
provided the 48-hour weekly limit was ob- 
served. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


On October 10 changes were made in several 
orders under this Act. Tio bring them in line 
with the 1936 amendment in the Act which 
dropped the word “adult” from the definition 
of “employee” the new orders governing 
workers in shipbuilding and _ transportation, 
first-aid attendants and Vancouver taxicab 
drivers are no longer expressly declared to 
apply to male employees under 21 as well as 
to “employees.” New provisions in the logging 
and shipbuilding orders exclude indentured 
apprentices. As before, in the orders govern- 
ing persons employed in work where uniforms 
are generally worn such as transport and taxi 
business, if this is required, employers must 
supply them without cost to the employee. 
However, the parties may apply to the Board 
for a different arrangement on which they have 
agreed. The new orders dealing with trans- 
port workers and taxi drivers in Vancouver 
both require semi-monthly payment of wages 
up to a day not more than seven days prior 
to payment. This provision is already in the 
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taxicab order for Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak 
Bay and Saanich. Other changes in the orders 
are noted below. 


Order 1 deals with the logging industry. 
It. consolidates the former order of the same 
number and amending orders. The minimum 
rates for the various operations fixed through- 
out the province are as set out in the LABour 
Gazerre, 1938, p. 406, when Order 56 cancelling 
provision for lower rates in certain districts was 
summarized. 


Order 20 covers shipbuilding and supersedes 
Order 20 which came into effect on June 14, 
1935. The minimum rates are unchanged: 673 
cents an hour for ship carpenters, shipwrights, 
joiners, boat-builders and wood caulkers and 
50 cents for other employees. As before, when 
an employer has paid 90 per cent of his men at 
not less than these rates he may employ men 
under 21 at a lower rate which may, however, 
never fall below 25 cents an hour. 


A new Order 26 for the transport industry 
meaning transport by any means other than 
rail, air and water consolidates the old Order 26 
with amendments to date and makes some fur- 
ther changes. 

Except for operators of motor cycles whose 
rates are set. out below, and drivers for bread 
and milk delivery whose minimum rate is 40 
cents an hour regardless of the type of vehicle 
used, motor vehicle operators are to be paid 
according to whether the vehicle weighs 2,000 
pounds or over or is under that weight: in the 
former case, and also for drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles, not less than 40 cents an hour for a 
week of 40 to 50 hours, 45 cents for a week of 
less than 40 hours and 60 cents for hours in 
excess of 50 a week up to and including 54, the 
maximum number of hours permitted these 
workers under the Hours of Work Act; for the 
same hours minimum rates for drivers of 
vehicles of the lighter class are 35 cents, 40 
cents and 524 cents, respectively. These rates 
are also fixed for the same hours for swampers 
and helpers. 

Motor cycle operators must be paid at least 
25 cents an hour when they work 40 to 48 
hours and 30 cents when their hours fall below 
40. Based on the same hours the minimum 
hourly rates for bicycle and foot messengers 
employed exclusively on delivery or messenger 
work except in the mercantile industry where 
they are governed by its order, are 17 and 20 
cents, 

When an employee provides his own vehicle 
the employer must pay reasonable cost of 
upkeep while it is in use on his behalf. Em- 
ployees are to be paid for time spent waiting 
on call. 











Order 33 for taxicab drivers in Vancouver 
replaces an order with the same number 
dated January 24, 1936, and amendments. 
The minimum daily wage remains at $2.75. 


Order 39 supersedes former Order 39 fixing 
minimum wages for persons employed in in- 
dustrial undertakings as first-aid attendants 
in accordance with regulations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The terms are 
practically unchanged. The daily minimum 
is $4 except where part of the time is spent at 
other work for which a higher rate is fixed. 
Then that rate must be paid. The overtime 
rate is 50 cents an hour. Men employed part- 
time to assist a first-aid attendant are to be 
paid pro rata the rates fixed in this order. 
When a first-aid attendant accompanies a 
patient to hospital or to the office of a 
medical practitioner his expenses are to be 
paid by the employer. 


New Brunswick Health Act 


The regulations governing conditions to 
be observed in housing lumber, mining, con- 
struction or other workers in camps which 
have been in effect since 1918 have been 
revised and new regulations were gazetted on 
October 16. The more important changes 
are noted below. 

Greater precautions are required to prevent 
dampness. No camp or connected building 
may be located within 100 feet of any lake, 
stream or other water. Floors which are to 
be tightly constructed with a smooth surface 
to permit washing must be at least a foot 
from the ground and properly drained. The 
minimum height required for walls is eight 
feet and they must be weatherproofed, 

Lighting requirements are one square foot 
of window area for every 20 square feet of 
floor space and roof windows may not be 
located over bunks. The ventilation regula- 
tions continue to require at least 300 cubic 
feet of air space for every occupant. All 
windows must now be constructed to open 
and close. In addition to windows, each bunk- 
house is to have a separate ventilating system 
to conform with specifications laid down in the 
regulations. 

Bunks may be separate or double, either 
single or double deck, the lower bunks to 
clear the floor by at least 18 inches. A 24-inch 
passage is to be allowed between groups of 
bunks. Sufficient clean bedding is to be 
furnished. Suitable washroom space and facil- 
ities for heating water must be provided and 
also a container and cups for drinking water. 

Other regulations give more express direc- 
tions as to provision for a sufficient number 
of privies, garbage disposal and the location 
of stables. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A rule of interpretation, gazetted on 
October 5, extends to employees engaged part 
of the time at work governed by Order 4 
and part of the time at work governed by 
another ordinance the article in Order 4 
which provides that when an employee works 
at operations covered by different rates he is 
to be paid the higher rate. 

On the same date was gazetted a resolution 
declaring 48 hours to be the work-period to 
which applies the minimum wage for employ- 
ees in billiard-rooms, pool-rooms, bowling 
alleys, etc. operated independently or by 
clubs or other associations. This does not 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN 


HE New Brunswick Legislature, sitting 
from April 4 to May 11, 1940, amended 
laws relating to workmen’s compensation, regu-. 
lation of wages and working conditions and co- 
operative societies. 
Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act raise the scale of compensation 
from 55 to 60 per cent of average earnings, 
calculated as formerly on earnings not exceed- 
ing $1,500 per annum. The minimum weekly 
payment in total disability cases is raised from 
$6 to $8 per week, but where the average 
weekly earnings of the workman are less than 
$8 compensation is to equal the amount of 
such earnings. In cases of permanent partial 
disability compensation is to be, as formerly, 
on a scale established by the Board in pro- 
portion to the diminution of earning capacity 
and the degree of disability but the provision 
limiting the aggregate amount of such com- 
pensation to $2,500 has been repealed. Com- 
pensation payable to a widow or widower in 
respect of dependent children is raised from 
$7.50 to $10 per month for each boy under 16 
and girl under 18. A new provision retrospec- 
tive to January 1, 1940, entitles a widow to 
a lump sum of $100 in addition to any other 
compensation. 
The list of matters which the Board, in 
addition to its general powers, has exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine, now includes the 


Under the heading, “Relation of Age to 
Industrial Injuries”, the October issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, official publication 
of the United States Department of Labour, 
contains an article dealing with the age factor 
in industrial accidents. An analysis of data 
covering nearly a million cases of industrial 
injuries both in the United States and in 
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apply to pin boys who have a normal 54-hour 
work-week. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


An order in council gazetted on October 
31 strikes out from the regulations governing 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas (Lasour 
Gazerts, July, 1940, p. 693) the provision 
which required an applicant for licence when 
fumigating any establishment other than the 
one where he was employed to furnish an 
insurance policy insuring him against liability 
arising out of the death of any employee or 
injury to or death of any other person result- 
ing from negligence in fumigating. 


NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1940 


questions whether employment of a person 
in an industry under Part I is as a workman, 
sub-contractor or independent contractor and 
whether personal injury or death has been 
caused by accident. The Board is also em- 
powered to determine whether an “accident” 
has arisen out of, or in the course of an em- 
ployment within the scope of the Act instead 
of, as formerly, whether an “injury” has so 
arisen. 

A clause added to the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act provides that at any meeting 
of the Fair Wage Board the Chairman and 
two members representing respectively em- 
ployers and employees, shall constitute a 
quorum. 


Amendments in the Credit Union Societies 
Act enable shares to be issued and deposits 
accepted in trust and permit a member of a 
union to nominate a person or persons to 
whom his interest shall pass on his death. The 
amount of a surety bond required of an officer 
or employee handling money, must be ap- 
proved by the Registrar. 


Changes in the Co-operative Associations 
Act enable members to be expelled from an 
association and provide that an association 
whose business is seasonal may hold its annual 
meeting at such time as the Inspector may 
approve. 


several foreign countries indicates that the 
older workers, on the average, are injured 
proportionately less frequently than the 
younger workers, although once injured, their 
injuries are likely to be more severe. The 
proportion of deaths increases sharply with 
advancing age; the percentage of permanent 
impairments is higher; and the healing period 
in temporary disabilities longer. 
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TRAINING INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN WARTIME 
Resulis of Programs in United States and Great Britain 
ajeHe rapid expansion of Canadian produc- will be of special interest. The National 


tive capacity and industrial plants to 
meet wartime requirements has necessitated 
the securing of an adequate supply of trained 
industrial workers. Since the experience of 
Great Britain and the United States in war- 
time training programs is of particular value 
to Canadian industry, two _ publications 
received recently dealing with training plans 


Industrial Conference Board Inc., New York, 
has completed a report (No. 26) on its series 
of studies in personnel policy entitled Quick- 
Training Procedures; while the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, London, Eng- 
land, has issued a pamphlet on the subject 
entitled Training Industrial Workers. 


US. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING PLANS 


It is pointed out in the introduction of the 
report of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, that as a result of the requirements of 
the United States preparedness program many 
industrial concerns, particularly the metal- 
working industries, are finding it increasingly 
dificult to secure an adequate supply of 
trained and competent workers. “ Most com- 
panies”, the report declares, “ have exhausted 
available sources of skilled men and as the 
defence manufacturing program unfolds, face 
the prospect of needing many more who are 
skilled in various crafts.” It is suggested that 
the only practical method of meeting these 
labour requirements is to train new workers 
as quickly as possible. 

With a view to making available for study 
some of the outstanding examples of quick- 
training methods now in use, nine training 
plans were reviewed. The report emphasizes 
however, that these plans should not be 
followed indiscriminately, and are presented 
as “methods that are working satisfactorily 
in the situations for which they were devel- 
oped,’ but “may be susceptible of adaptation 
to other emergency situations.” 


Principles of Quick-Training 


Summarizing the principles and objectives 
of the quick-training plans in operation the 
report declares: 

“Most of the programs described in this 
survey are in existence only because normal, 
well-rounded, long-time training methods are 
unable to supply enough trained workers to 
meet emergency-dictated production demands. 
Men are and will be needed within a period 
of days or weeks, not months or years. 
Premiums are placed on getting the work out 
regardless of cost, rather than on efficient 
utilization of the labour force over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

“Under such circumstances usual training 
standards cannot be maintained. The ques- 
tion no longer is one of finding an ideal 


technique from the long-time point of view, 
but rather that of discovering some means 
of filling an immediate need. No one, how- 
ever, least of all those who have been con- 
nected most intimately with the operation 
of quick-training programs, contends that an 
entirely satisfactory substitute yet has been 
found or probably ever will be found for 
thoroughly trained, all-round skilled workers, 
or that any way has been discovered to short- 
cut the usual method of training such workers, 
le., apprenticeship.” 

The following principles of quick-training 
plans “were selected” the report states “for 
brief description because they have been 
shown by experience to be worthy of con- 
sideration, not as rules to be adopted 
unquestioningly.” 


NEcESssITy oF CAREFUL PLANNING 


Stressing the importance of preparing the 
training plan with care the following pro- 
cedures that have been successfully used are 
detailed. 

(a) The preparation of a job analysis, from 
which the skills, abilities and knowledge neces- 
sary to perform the job may be determined 
objectively. 

(b) The laying out and scheduling of a 
course of instruction, based on the job analysis, 
which will provide training and instruction in 
all the skills, abilities and knowledge necessary 
for successful job performance. It has been 
found desirable in many instances to provide 
courses that are flexible—in which the rate at 
which an individual may learn is limited only 
by his ability. : 

(c) The preparation of the most specific 
written outlines possible for instructors, to 
insure that the quality of instruction will be 
uniform, that no points will be missed and that 
there will be a uniform understanding of the 
purpose and scope of the training course. 


SELECTION OF ‘TRAINEES 


The report points out that in the selection 
of trainees it must be borne in mind that 
the best-planned and best-executed program 
cannot change persons incapable of learning 
into capable workmen. With the object of 
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obtaining the most highly capable trainees 
some concerns, the report states, have experl- 
enced success with the use of aptitude tests 
to forecast ability; more have used _per- 
formance tests to eliminate the inapt. The 
experience of men who have worked closely 
with aptitude tests seems to be that they 
ean be effective only when used by someone 
familiar with their administration and inter- 
pretation. 


PROGRESS OF TRAINEES CHECKED 


The systematic follow-up on the progress 
of the trainees is essential to the success and 
expeditious completion of a quick-training 
plan. The following four points according to 
the report should be covered. 

(a) In practice, does the training adequately 
fit men for the job for which it is designed? 
In an emergency situation, changing production 
requirements may result in changed jobs. 

(b) Is the instruction being absorbed by the 
trainees? ; 

(c) Is the training schedule being adhered 
to? If not, either the schedule or the training 
should be changed. 

(d) Are personal difficulties of trainees be- 
ing given consideration and attention? This 
point may involve “selling” experienced 
workers on the necessity for training, or it 
may involve questions of personal behaviour 
and attitudes. It is one that experience has 
shown to be too important to be neglected. 


The report then deals with World War 
experience of the United States Army in 
training soldiers as technicians in more than 
sixty trades; the training of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps men in trades during their 
brief enlistment period; and the so-called 
“Connecticut Plan” which has been designed 
to overcome a shortage of skilled labour in 
a highly industrialized area through central- 
ized quick-training; and finally the report 
reviews the training programs worked out by 
six companies to mect their specialized needs. 
Space requirement will only permit of a brief 
review of one of these—the “ Connecticut 
Plan.” 


“Connecticut Plan’”’ 


One approach to the problem, which has 
attracted considerable attention and has been 
adopted in a number of cities in Connecticut, 
is known as the “Connecticut Plan.” It 
represents a co-operative attempt on the part 
of employers and public officials of each city, 
to give carefully selected unemployed persons 
enough fundamental training in order that 
they may qualify in some capacity for employ- 
ment in skilled jobs in local industries. 

In the late summer of 1939, the Governor of 
Connecticut appointed a Commission to study 
employment. On the advice of this Commis- 
sion, the Governor, in November, 1939, 
appointed local Councils in a number of 
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larger cities of the state. The task of each 
Council being to facilitate the placement of 
the unemployed in industrial, commercial and 
other enterprises of the community, the Com- 
mission to act as a controlling and co-ordinat- 
ing agency. 

The Commission suggested “that in each 
city before setting up a local program, the 
Council perform two obvious, yet often 
neglected steps. First, find out who are the 
unemployed by using the files of the State 
Employment Service, the welfare agencies and 
the local manufacturers. Second, find out the 
present and the estimated labour needs of 
local manufacturers. Once these steps had 
been taken, it was suggested that various 
subcommittees be formed by each Council to 
approach the several phases of each local 
problem.” 

The report then proceeds to describe the 
Training Program of the City of Bridgeport; 
Emergency Training Courses in the City of 
Hartford; the first detailed description being 
intended to give a picture of a city program 
and the second the experience of two plants 
with specific special courses. 


Crry or Bripcerort PLAN 


In the city of Bridgeport, Connecticut, four 
separate, yet co-ordinated programs were put 
into operation as part of a scheme to relieve 
the labour shortages in local industries. These 
programs deal with “infiltration of learners, 
general apprenticeship training, special train- 
ing for special jobs and intensive training for 
emergency work” respectively. 

Infiltration of Learners—The Bridgeport 
plan involves the systematic use by local 
industries of the State Employment Service 
and the Adult Guidance Service to select 
carefully for specific job openings the best 
qualified youths in the community. Three 
steps are involved in this stage of the plan: 
(1) Registration in the local office of the 
State Employment Service, (2) Adequate 
classification of these applicants by the Em- 
ployment Service, (3) Use of the local Em- 
ployment Service by industrial and commercial 
establishments to fill job openings. The 
program does not give job training, it being 
solely concerned with the selection and testing 
of applicants, the training of applicants being 
left entirely to the employer. 

General Apprenticeship Training —This part 
of the program calls for the continuation and 
expansion of the apprenticeship courses previ- 
ously offered by the trade school. The trade 
school has inaugurated an eight-hour shift in 
which the regular apprentice-training courses 
offered during the day are duplicated, thus 
practically doubling the capacity of the 
apprentice-training program. 
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Special Training for Special Jobs —Courses 
have been given in the trade school during 
the past year in 15 specified occupations such 
as automobile repairs, dressmaking, electric 
wiring, machine blue-print reading, printing 
and tool and jig designing. On the recom- 
mendation of the Bridgeport Employment 
Council and owing to the shortages still exist- 
ing in many of these occupations the number 
of extension courses given is to be enlarged 
through an increase in the hours per day 
and the months per year during which the 
school will remain open. 


Intensive Training for Emergency Work— 
As pointed out in the report, the three pro- 
grams outlined above do not represent inno- 
vations; they involve expanding existing facili- 
ties and making more efficient use of pre- 
viously established procedures. To some ex- 
tent, the same can be said about the pro- 
gram of intensive training for emergency work. 
The program was started chiefly in answer 
to the need of aircraft and machine tool indus- 
tries, for men with some technical experience 
who could immediately be put to work on 
production operations. Men with the neces- 
sary basic experience were unobtainable in 
the Bridgeport area. The plants had avail- 
able neither the facilities nor the personnel 
necessary to give raw applicants elementary 


training. Accordingly, the Employment Coun- 
cil arranged that a series of intensive “emer- 
gency courses,” designed to give elementary 
training, be undertaken co-operatively by 
local manufacturers and by the Trade School. 


The program was started on February 5, 
1940. Its history may be divided into two 
periods—the first from February through the 
month of May, and the second from June 1 
to the present. During the early period, 
while the program was “feeling its way” and 
proving its value, those companies for whom 
men were being trained contributed financially 
by paying the salaries of the instructors. This 
was necessary because public funds were in- 
adequate. The expense was prorated among 
participating companies according to student 
enrolment, the average cost for each student 
being $3.30 for each 40-hour week of instruc- 
tion. Since the beginning of the second period 
—following May 31, 1940—private concerns 
have ceased contributing directly to the cost 
of the program. This has been possible be- 
cause increased public funds have been made 
available to the Trade School through both 
the State and the Federal Government. The 
nature of the program itself has remained 
unchanged. It has been and still is charac- 
terized by a close working relationship 
between all the parties concerned. 


TRAINING INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England, has published 
a pamphlet entitled Training Industrial 
Workers, which deals specifically with the 
problem of training a sufficient number of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
to meet the demands of the textile industries 
in Great Britain. 

The pamphlet states that “long-accepted 
ideas of the time required to train workers 
are having to be radically changed; for it is 
essential to find and use quicker methods 
than those which served in peace time— 
methods of training which will still ensure 
a high standard of work. The Ministry of 
Labour Training Centres have already shown 
that sufficient training for certain types of 
specially skilled work can be given in much 
less time than was previously considered neces- 
sary.” 

The training problem is divided into two 
main sections (a) knowledge about the job 
and (b) facility and speed in making the 
necessary movements. 


Knowledge of the Job 


Dealing with the subject of the amount of 
knowledge necessary for a worker to acquire 
to do a particular job, it is pointed out that 
this varies very considerably between Jobs, 


it being small in repetitive processes and 
very great in the skilled trades. 

The importance of systematic instruction 
as opposed to trial and error methods with 
its unnecessary waste of time and material 
as well as the discouragement of the new 
worker is emphasized. The drawbacks of 
merely allowing a learner to watch an experi- 
enced operative are also stressed, it being 
stated that “such a procedure almost inevit- 
ably fails to achieve what should be its aim, 
namely, to cover the whole ground and to 
teach the correct answer to every problem 
which can be foreseen. It fails because these 
problems have never been systematically 
recorded, and studied; because the experienced 
worker who ‘instructs’ the novice happens 
to think of only some of the total number 
of possible problems; because very probably 
he does not always use the correct procedures 
himself; and because he may be tempera- 
mentally unsuited for teaching. 

“Tt should also be recognized that the ex- 
perienced worker, whose primary aim is pro- 
duction, is handicapped when called upon to 
train a learner at the same time; naturally 
he concentrates on production rather than 
on training. Other psychological obstacles to 
the progress of the learner may, and often 
do, arise. The skilled worker will often be 
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chary of teaching the newcomer really well, 
lest his own position be threatened; the 
learner will often be discouraged by the 
apparently unattainable standard of knowledge 
and skill of the experienced worker. More- 
over, the newcomer is liable to become bored 
and idle because of being left for long periods 
with nothing to do but to watch and to listen 
to the occasional words of explanation which 
may be offered him.” 


SYSTEMATIC TRAINING 


It is suggested in the pamphlet that these 
defects may be overcome by adopting the 
principle of systematic training. With this 
object in view it is stated that the first 
essential is to select a trainer whose abilities 
and temperament are suited for teaching 
young workers. 

It is then suggested that suitable facilities 
should be provided so that the teaching of 
the necessary knowledge may be carried out 
away from the noise and distraction of the 
shops “for to attempt to teach in shops is to 
disturb the productive work and to make it 
more difficult for the learner to assimilate 
what is being taught.” 

Lastly it is pointed out that it is essential 
to study the job and to plan a systematic 
course of instruction. 

There is then given an example of the 
kinds of information to be included in such 
a course. 

Correct MovEMENTS 


Turning to the other main section of train- 
ing, instruction in correct, quick and easy 
movements, it is stated in the report that 
it was found that “it is still the custom in 
most factories to give no instruction at all 
in correct movements but either to allow the 
learner to work out his movements himself 
or to ‘teach’ him by making him copy an 
experienced worker.” This practice, it is stated, 
results in slow learning. Even placing the 
learner under an experienced worker does not 
improve the speed with which the trainee 


adopts the correct movements for the experl- ' 


enced worker is often unconscious of the 
precise movements by which he carries out 
the work; examination of manual movements 
demands a specialized technique, good intel- 
ligence, certain special aptitudes and an ade- 
quate time to study the job; in demonstrating 
experienced workers often unconsciously 
change their movements; experienced workers 
sometimes do not use the best methods; 
learners are unable to practice accurately to 
observe and copy manual movements, 


MovEMENT STUDIES 


One of the better methods suggested for 
teaching the correct movements is_ that 
founded upon the scientific use of movement 


study as the basis of training. In this regard 
the pamphlet states: “Movement study aims 
at economy of effort by the application of 
two groups of principles. The first group 
consists of those which apply to each in- 
dividual element. They are too many and 
too detailed for quotation here. The second 
and more important group consists of general 
principles which can be applied to the job 
asa whole. (%. 2? 

The following are briefly the principles 
involved :— 


(1) All unnecessary movement should be 
avoided. 

(2) Movements should be confined to the 
lowest possible class. 

(3) The two hands should be used con- 
jointly for productive work. 

(4) All materials and equipment should be 
kept in prescribed positions, so that they can 
be picked up without conscious thought. 


From the resulting statistics and informa- 
tion, a standard procedure for training may 
be developed, and the. suitable trainers 
selected. The trainers should then be in- 
structed by the investigator of the movement 
study so that he fully understands why certain 
changes have been made and when the trainer 
has mastered the “standard procedure” and 
the general principles of movement study 
he will be in a position to assist learners 
greatly. 

CoNcLUSION 


In conclusion the report declares: “These 
methods may, at first sight, appear unduly 
complicated; in fact they are not so. In 
practice, a repetitive job which is typical of 
modern industry can be studied in a few 
hours and a ‘standard procedure’ devised 
which will nearly always reduce the learning 
period to a fraction of that previously neces- 
sary.” 

Referring to the achievements obtained in 
a munitions factory by the adoption of the 
methods proposed in the report the pamphlet 
states :— 


“A further example is provided by a muni- 
tions factory, in one department of which 
the manufacture of air-tight shell fuse cases 
demanded a large amount of very careful 
hand soldering of seams. It proved difficult 
both to obtain and to keep experienced 
solderers, and, in the early stages, the weekly 
output of the department was only 1,000 good 
cases together with several thousand rejects. 
At one time it seemed that the maximum 
output which could be hoped for was 10,000 
good cases per week. However, the Works 
Director decided to install a systematic train- 
ing scheme and to initiate certain other 
changes. These measures collectively caused 
the number of rejects to decline and the 
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output of good cases gradually to rise until, 
after several months, it was 20,000 a week. 
Obviously this result could not be attributed 
solely to systematic training, but those con- 
cerned are agreed that the training school 
has played a major part in the department’s 
rapid progress. It is noteworthy that the 
foreman in charge is now much in favour 


EFFECTIVE INDUSTRIAL USE OF 


NDER the title “Effective Industrial Use 
of Women in the Defence Program”, the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour has published recently 
Special Bulletin No. 1 dealing with the major 
factors attendant upon the employment of 
women workers in war industries. With the 
rapid gearing of Canadian industrial plants 
to increased war production, paralleled by the 
increased demands upon man power both in 
the fighting services and in industry, the 
importance of the subject in this country is 
obvious. 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour prepared its report in 
co-operation with the Labour Advisory Com- 
mittee on Standards for the Employment of 
Women in the Defence Program, representing: 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, the International Association of 
Machinists, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of America, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, the Textile 
Workers Union of America, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, and the United 
Rubber Workers of America. 


Since the findings of the report are of par- 
ticular importance to Canadian industry and 
labour, the following summary is extracted 
from a review of the Bulletin appearing in the 
Monthly Labour Review, official publication of 
the United States Department of Labour. 


The expansion of defence industries now in 
progress will, if experience follows that in the 
first World War, result in a sharp increase 
of woman workers in these industries and the 
employment of women in skilled crafts which 
are practically closed to women in peace times. 
In order that the participation of woman 
workers in the defence program may be most 
efficient, the United States Women’s Bureau, 
in co-operation with the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee on Standards for the Employment of 
Women in the Defence Program, representing 
eight large union groups, has prepared a report 
on general standards for such employment of 
women. The report states that for some of 
the particular defence industries, further provi- 
sions are also essential and that continual 


of a training section separate from the pro- 
duction departments. Other jobs for which 
training schemes of this kind have been de- 
vised include condenser winding, handkerchief 
finishing, and mass clerical work. In the 
national interest they should be used wherever 
rapid but effective industrial training presents 
a problem.” 


WOMEN IN DEFENCE PROGRAM 


investigation and consultation will be neces- 
sary. 

The following factors are stated to be of 
the greatest importance in a program for the 
successful utilization of woman workers in 
defence industries: 

I. Physical characteristics of the job must 
be suited to woman’s physique. 

II. Safety assures continuous production. 

1. Machinery should be carefully guarded. 

2. Speed is a powerful factor in causing 
fatigue and accidents. 

3. Muscular strain should be avoided if 
woman workers are to produce at their 
maximum. 

4. Minors must not be 
hazardous processes. 


IlI. Women require special protection where 
industrial poisons are used. 

IV. The fine work many women perform 
calls for special lighting. 

V. Seats are vitally important for woman 
workers. 

VI. General plant sanitation and safety are 
essential. 

VII. Practical work clothing for women pre- 
vents injury. 

VIII. Moderate hours of work result in 
quality and quantity production. 

IX. Minimum-wage standards and prevail- 
ing-wage standards should be maintained. 

X. Training and employment policies should 
be adjusted to women’s needs. 

XI. Industrial home work should be pro- 
hibited on Government contracts. 


employed on 


Jobs Suited to Women’s Physiques 


Certain types of work are considered to 
be especially suited to women, as they do 
them particularly well. Among these are types 
of work requiring (1) care and constant alert- 
ness, good eyesight, and use of light instru- 
ments (such as gauges, micrometers, etec.), but 
not much physical exertion; (2) manipulative 
dexterity and speed, but allowing the indivi- 
dual, who sits at her work, to set her own 
pace; (3) skill but not much strength, either 
in handling parts or setting up machines. 
Women also operate large machines well on 
heavy work, when lifting devices and pneu- 
matic chucks are customarily used for such 
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work. Specific jobs in these different types 
of work are pointed out in ‘the report. 


Safety and Protection Against Industrial 
Poisons 

Many women engaged in defence industries 
will be employed on processes new to them, 
which will bring them into contact with com- 
plicated machinery, or where they will have 
to handle dangerous substances or sharp and 
irregular objects. All possible measures should 
be taken to protect them against injury 
from excessive speed, muscular strain, un- 
guarded machinery, explosive chemicals, fumes, 
acids, dusts, or other injurious substances or 
conditions. 

Certain poisons affect women more seriously 
than men, and some of these poisons are 
employed to a considerable extent in various 
processes suited to women’s capacities. Among 
the industrial poisons which especially affect 
women are benzene, TNT, carbon disulphide, 
lead, mercury, arsenic, and silica dust. 

The report stresses the need for constant 
study of materials and  substances—and 
especially of new substances—of the manner 
in which they are employed, and of the use 
of more commonly known substances in new 
processes. In the case of poisonous. sub- 
stances which have been used in industry for 
a long time, known protective measures should 
be adopted. 


Plant Health and Sanitation Measures 

Good lhghting in factories is considered 
necessary for quality output. Minimum 
requirements for certain occupations are set 
forth in the report. Special lighting should 
be provided for the fine work which many 
women do. 

Seats are stated to be vitally important for 
women workers, so that the individual worker 
can change from a standing to a sitting posi- 
tion. Also, the chair provided should be 
suitable for the worker and for the occupa- 
tion. 

General plant sanitation and safety are 
considered essential, not only for the health 
of women workers, but also for their greatest 
productivity. The importance of observance 
of State safety, sanitary, and factory-inspec- 
tion laws is stressed, and it is recommended 
that particular problems be referred to State 
divisions of industrial hygiene, where there 
are such agencies. 

The need for practical work clothing, such 
as safety hats, gloves, uniforms, shoes, leggings, 
spats, aprons, and goggles, in certain occu- 
pations and industries, for the prevention of 
injury, is emphasized. The following general 
standards are recommended: 

1. Clothing must be reasonably comfort- 
able in any temperature in which it is worn. 

2. It must fit and not interfere with workers’ 
movements. 
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3. It must afford adequate protection against 
the hazard for which it is designed. 


Standards as to Hours and Wages 


The importance of the maintenance of estab- 
lished hour and wage standards for women is 
stressed. The upholding of hour standards 
not only is possible but is considered vital to 
the defence program. Such a policy means 
that more persons are given employment as 
production is expanded, and fewer are left 
unemployed. Efforts to speed up production 
by longer hours or overtime for those already 
employed proved, during the World War, to 
be a short-sighted. policy. Safeguarding the 
workers from excessive fatigue and conserving 
their energies, through moderate and regular 
hours of work, make it possible for them to 
produce steadily under pressure for a long 
period. 

The basic standards as to working hours 
which are recommended are as follows: Not 
over 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week; 
4 and preferably 2 days of rest in every 7 
days; from 30 to 60 minutes, at a regular 
time, for meals eaten at the plant; a mini- 
mum rest period of 10 minutes in the middle 
of each 4-hour period, without lengthening 
the workday or losing pay therefor; avoid- 
ance of overtime where possible, but if meces- 
sary, such excess time to be spread over all 
available workers and paid for at 14 times 
the regular rate for the hours over 8 a day 
and 40 a week. 

Women’s wages should be sufficient to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life and should be 
commensurate with the work performed, in 
order to maintain their health, morale, and 
efficiency. Compliance with existing State and 
Federal minimum wage rates by all estab- 
lishments covered must be required. Periodic 
revision, and adjustment to any decided in- 
crease in the cost of living, are recommended. 

The following wage policies apply especially 
in regard to women: 

Rates should be based on occupation and 
not on sex or race of the worker. 

The standard of wages prevailing for men 
should not be lowered where women are 
employed. 

Certain uniform practices in setting wage 
rates are essential to the good of all con- 
cerned. Effort should be made to arrive at 
clearly defined occupations or standard rates, 
whether computed by the hour or by the 
piece. 


Employment and Training Policies 

During the rapid expansion of defence in- 
dustries, sound employment policies are con- 
sidered to be most important, in order that 
there may be a satisfied and satisfactory body 
of workers, that dislocation among workers 
may be avoided, and that output may be 
increased. Carefully worked out policies 
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should take into consideration the men and 
women having jobs and those seeking jobs, 
and also present and future needs, especially 
as to the period immediately after the com- 
pletion of the emergency program. 

Training in the plant, at the expense of 
the employer, should be given to women who 
are employed for processes new to them. In 
many instances this training may need to 
be more extensive than it would be for men, 
because women do not have the same oppor- 
tunity in vocational schools for general mrech- 
anical training and background. 


Industrial Home Work 


Industrial home work on Government con- 
tracts should be prohibited, the report de- 


clares. “Home manufacture of industrial 
products is not likely to result in best produc- 
tion methods.” Experience during the World 
War showed that dirt and disease were present 
in many homes where sewing on Army cloth- 
ing was done. Ordinarily, pay for industrial 
home work is low, and frequently this means 
that the labour of several members of the 
family, including small children, is necessary 
to obtain the small earnings. Twenty States 
now regulate home work: California, Color- 
ado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Plant Protection in U.S.A. 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
Inc. of New York in a report issued recently 
in its studies concerning the employment of 
aliens and policies of plant protection in 
personnel policy reviews information provided 
by 149 United States companies, mainly in 
metal-working industries that might be ex- 
pected to be quickly affected by the national 
defence program. 

The following is a summary of the informa- 
tion presented in the report which is en- 
titled Employment of Aliens and Plant Pro- 
tection: 


1. In a little over 30 per cent of the com- 
panies, aliens constitute not more than 1 per 
cent of the total working force. In only four 
companies do aliens number over 20 per cent 
of the total. The largest proportion of aliens 
in any of the reporting companies is 27 per 
cent. 

2. Complete information regarding the 
citizenship status of employees has been 
secured by 112 of the 149 companies. In some 
cases it was already available and in other 
cases a special citizenship census of employees 
was taken. 

3. Employment has been restricted to citizens 
in 93 companies, while no such restriction has 
been imposed by 51 of the 144 companies re- 
porting on this point. In 32 of the 93 com- 
panies which restrict employment, the policy 
would apply to employees already on the 
payroll as well as to applicants. In the other 
61 companies persons now employed would 
be exempt from the restriction. 

4. Restriction of employment to citizens is 
not necessarily connected with production for 
defence. Of the companies that refuse em- 
ployment to aliens, 65 are engaged in defence 
work directly or indirectly, and 23 are not. 


Among those that do not restrict employment 
to citizens, 21 are engaged in work for the 
defence program and 28 are not. 

5. Information about methods of identify- 
ing employees was given by 144 companies, 
of which 85, or more than half, have found. it 
unnecessary to provide special identification 
devices. A metal badge, usually carrying the 
employee’s number, is the symbol most often 
used. Other devices, in order of use, are 
photographic badges, identification cards, 
photographic passes, pass checks, signature 
passes and buttons. Variations of colour and 
style in some cases indicate the areas to which 
particular identification devices will give access. 

6. In only five of the 149 companies have 
employees been fingerprinted. 

7. Responsibility for detecting the presence 
of unauthorized strangers was placed most 
frequently on gate-guards, foremen, super- 
visors or department heads, and roving patrols. 

8. The procedure most often followed in re- 
vard to a person who arouses suspicion is to 
report the matter to the foreman, department 
head or the individual’s superior. This 
superior may notify the plant police or gate- 
euard, or may conduct the stranger to the 
superintendent’s office. 

9. Most plant protection programs are based 
on a standard procedure calling for guards at 
all gates during the daytime and one or more 
night watchmen covering specified beats during 
the period that the plant is closed. Some 
variations and extensions of the basic program 
are: enclosing the entire plant area with a 
high fence; adequate lighting of the property, 
sometimes floodlighting certain areas; and 
adding extra guards or patrols, operating on no 
fixed schedule, to supplement the work of the 
regular night watchmen. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1940 


the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at September 30, 1940. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed 
in the issue for March, 1988, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement -of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of ‘their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
menit, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 


of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, ‘transferred ito the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lazour 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension 
Act or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable ito a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, maximum pension is reduced to $120. 
If a pensioner is unmarried, the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his 
income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) Jess the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 
CANADA, AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1940 











British . New Nova : 
A pee Se eee ba co ae pools eee 
effective . effective ct et effective 
effective effective effective 
Re Aly APRO MERE. 1, 1927 | HOP e a eee ier T, 1988 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Ov" eo 
Number of pensioners............. 10,755 ilssavels) 12,760 11,887 14, 634 59,336 
Average monthly pension......... 18-54 19-12 18-69 14-60 14-86 18-56 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
POVULALON er des sass sete 1-36 1-77 1-76 2-64 2-64 1-58 


*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total popula- 


LORE pon ieas dretitn te bat lease 2-36 3°54 3-11 4-18 4-97 4.40 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age.... 57-87 50-07 56-45 62-99 53-11 35-93 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Sept. 


DOM EQS O sere core oererevdl crajere to pore $ 445,875 85 581,656 11 531,797 15 388,486 65 484,762 24 2,444,173 21 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions April 1 to Sept. 30, 1940. 886,344 77 | 1,153,813 12 | 1,051,858 63 776,613 78 964,901 65 4,888,281 55 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act... |$12,336,056 81 17,357,973 11] 17,807,827 23} 5,949,198 84] 11,556,697 64 83,123,649 02 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1939—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council atals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners............. 2,024 48,904 13,016 6 187,058 
Average monthly pension.......... 11-25 16-51 16-84 20-004) evar seers eee eres 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
POPWALIONSe wey see ethos cw ee 2-13 1-52 1-37 OLO GEE Set aS os 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population. 6-19 3-02 2-35 LT On. Minis cretace, sumesee eater 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age....... 34-40 50-40 58-43 A: OD lee ced rates fee a 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Sept. 30, 
1OAQ. eee P ee ee eat ciciee sieabeis sys $ 50,906 87 1,851,805 01 495,947 82 382 04 7,275,792 95 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1 to Sept. 30, 1940... |$ 101,542 62 3,794,375 41 982,687 68 806 98 14,601,226 19 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act...... $ 1,154,480 08 | 29,920,989 44 16,189,640 57 17,512) 83 195,364,025 57 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1939—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND. PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS 
FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1940 


ee ee SE 
ees amama—a—<»ym_—oo 


British : New Nova . 
Alberta Columbia cures ba Brunswick Scotia ae 
Ss anaes effective vont ee effective 
Mar 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | SePt- 151937 | sont. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 
Number of pensioners............- 190 288 282 687 591 1,384 
Average monthly pension......... 19-62 19-57 19-60 19-67 19-13 19-59 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Sept. 30, 
TOS OS, SI ere! Se $ 8,280 84 12,116 73 12,361 69 30,170 10 25,253 16 61,632 93 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1 to Sept. 30, 1940..|$ 16,495 69 24,703 65 24,326 07 59,448 83 50,103 83 122,055 28 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of amend- 
TMCNE TOIL Aree ACU sce toe cee $ 65,850 33 111,679 55 106,716 24 263,583 94 227,768 54 585,199 88 














P.E.I. Quebec Saphateheves 
Act Act ct 
— effective effective effective Totals 
Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 
Number of pensioners............-.-0+e+ Ree cers 115 1,874 273 5, 684 
= nginenes pension..... Seal raitiat ie 13-87 19-45 19°85} eS oes eters 
ominion Government contributions for quarter 
ENCINO TSEDE NSU O40 tek ce woke ese: ack $ 3,594 93 86,015 42 12,683 69 252,109 49 
Dominion Government contributions April 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1940 See ERE eee aren ope sfiduyst cyvoks $ 7,255 08 165,011 82 25,032 73 494,432 98 
Dominion Government contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act.........6... 31,640 74 779,768 80 106,920 72 2,279,128 74 


a ee ee errs 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1940 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 12,304, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,335,705 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were employed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
September was 1,990 having an aggregate 
membership of 261,247 persons, 4:4 per cent of 


whom were without employment on October 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment. Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1940, 
as Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment showed further sub- 
stantial improvement at October 1, according 
to statements received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 12,304 firms, whose 
staffs aggregate 1,835,705 persons, as com- 
pared with 1,290,530 in the preceding month. 
This increase of 45,175 workers, or 3-5 per cent, 
was the largest indicated at the beginning of 
October in any of the twenty years for which 
data are now available. 

The crude index, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, rose from 131-6 at September 1 to 
a new high of 136-2 at October 1, when it 
was 11:9 per cent above the October 1, 19389, 
figure .of 121-7. The previous maximum 
index for October had been that of 125-7 in 
1937, while -in 1929, the figure was 125-6. 

In the years, 1921-1939, the average change 
at the beginning of October has been an 
increase of rather less than one per cent. 
Since the expansion at the latest date con- 
siderably exceeded this average adwance, the 
seasonglly-adjusted index also showed an 
important gain, rising from 126-5 at Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, to 129-6 at October 1, 1940. It 
was then higher tham the corrected figure for 
any other month of the record. 

The response of Canadian industry to the 
demands made on it during the first year of 
the war is shown in the record of employ- 
ment during the last twelve months. During 
most of this:period, the movement has been 
decidedly upward, while the only general 
losses were those of a seasonal character 


reported last winter. The October 1, 1940, 
index, at 186-2, was, as already stated, nearly 
twelve per cent higher than at the same date 
in 1939, and was 234 per cent above the 
average for October in the years 1927-1939. 
The outstanding feature of the situation 
since the outbreak of hostilities has beem the 
great expansion in manufacturing, in which 
activity in recent months has risen to un- 
precedented levels. The index for October 1, 
1940, was 20 per cent above that for the same 
date in 1939, while the increase in the per- 
sonnel of the co-operating manufacturers 
during the year may be estimated at some 
125,000 men and women; of these, over 56,000 
have been absorbed into the iron and steel 
industries. The latest index of employment 
in manufacturing was over 36 per cent above 
the average index for October 1 in the years 
1927-39. 

The industrial distribution within the manu- 
facturing division has undergone considerable 
change; thus the proportion of workers en- 
gaged in the production of durable goods has 
risen from 396 per 1,000 in October of last 
year to 443 in the latest report. In the same 
period, the number of employees on the pay- 
rolls of factories turning out non-durable 
goods has fallen from 604 per 1,000 last autumn 
to 557 at October 1, 1940. This variation in 
industrial distribution is associated with an 
increase of 82:9 per cent during the twelve 
months in those employed in the manufacture 
of durable goods, as compared with that of 
9-3 per cent in the non-durable classes. 


Novemser, 1940 


Most of the non-manufacturing industries 
have also shown heightened activity in the 
_ first year of the war. The logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, services and 
trade divisions have reported considerable 
gains; the only exception has been the con- 
struction group as a whole. The lag in this 
industry is due to curtailment of unemploy- 
ment nelief projects and ofber work on the 
roads which can be postponed for the duration 
of the war, while building has shown marked 
improvement, the October 1, 1940, index being 
some 55 per cent higher than that for the same 
date in 1989. 
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ing some 27,700 additional employees; this in- 
crease of 3-9 per cent was decidedly greater 
than in any earlier October and has, in fact, 
rarely been exceeded in any month in the 
years since 1920. The most noteworthy ex- 
pansion at the date under review took place in 
iron and steel, fruit and vegetable preserving 
and textiles. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging, mining, building and trade reported 
greatly increased activity, while shipping, high- 
way and railway construction and maintenance 
and services showed curtailment, the largest 
decline being in road work. The expansion in 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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An analysis of the data for October 1 shows 
widespread gains over September 1, 1940, both 
geographically and industrially. Employment 
advanced considerably in seven of the prov- 
inces, the exceptions being New Brunswick and 
Manitoba, where small declines were reported. 
The most marked improvement was in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

There was an exceptionally large increase 
over the preceding month in manufacturing, 
the establishments furnishing statistics report- 


logging and trade exceeded the average in the 
experience of past years, while that in mining 
was below normal. 

A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industries as at October 1, 1940, is 
given following the text dealing with condi- 
tions in the economic areas and the leading 
cities. 

The records show that for October 1, 1939, 
11,891 employers has reported payrolls aggre- 
gating 1,186,786 workers, or 20,544 more than at 
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September 1, improvement had then been in- 
dicated in manufacturing, logging, mining, 
transportation and trade, while employment in 
construction and service had declined. 

The unadjusted index, (based upon the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100), 
has been as follows at October 1 in recent 
years: 1940, 136-2; 1939, 121-7; 1938, 116-7; 
1937, 125-7; 1936, 110-1; 1935, 106-1; 1934, 
100:0; 1933, 90-4; 1932, 86-7; 1931, 103-9; 
1930, 116-2; 1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8 and. 1927, 
110-3. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


For some months, statistics of employment 
have been collected from banks, trust com- 
panies and stock market operators. For Octo- 
ber 1, 403 firms and branches in these lines of 
business reported staffs aggregating 33,689 per- 
sons, compared with 33,810 in the preceding 
month. The addition of these figures to the 
returns furnished in the manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, con- 
struction, service and trade industries bring the 
total number of employees included in the 
October 1 survey of employment to 1,369,394, 
in 12,708 establishments, and slightly lowers 
the index of 136:2 in the industries above 
enumerated, to 135-5; when the employees of 
the co-operating financial organizations were 
added to the figures for September 1, 1940, the 
index was lowered from 131-6 to 131-0. The 
October 1, 1939, index had stood at 121-7 with- 


out the figures from financial institutions, and 
at 121-3 when they were included. 


Estimates of Total Number of Wage-earners 
in Employment and Unemployed 


The Social Analysis Branch of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics prepares monthly 
estimates of the total number of wage-earners, 
of those in employment and those unemployed 
throughout the Dominion. The estimates are 
based upon the census definition of wage- 
earners as one who has or has had a job from 
an employer in any field of work, including the 
following and all other classes of industry: 
agriculture, fishing, trapping, forestry, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
communications, trade, finance and services— 
professional, public, domestic, personal, etc., 
ete. Also according to the definition given in 
the census volumes, the unemployed are 
those who have at one time had gainful em- 
ployment but are no longer employed. This 
definition automatically excludes young per- 
sons just leaving school and others who have 
never had a job; persons who have retired; 
those living on income, those reporting them- 
selves at the census in the class, “No occupa- 
tion”; employers and persons working on their 
own account are also excluded. 

It may be noted that the estimated number 
of wage-earners shows some variation from 
month to month, the figure expanding or con- 
tracting in response to seasonal, secular and 


Taste I.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Canada 

Oct... 110-3 
Oct 1 118-8 
Oct 1 125-6 
Oct 1 116-2 
Oct. 1 103-9 
Octal 86-7 
Oct. 1 90-4 
Oct. 1 100-0 
Oct a 106-1 
Oct: EA 110-1 
Oct. 1 125-7 
Oct mel 116-7 
Oct. 1 121-7 
Nov. 1 123-6 
Dec 122-7 
Jan. 1, 1940 116-2 
Feb. 114-4 
Mar. 113-5 
April 1 111-9 
May 114-3 
June 1 120-9 
July 1 124-7 
Aug. 1 127-9 
Sept. 1 131-6 
Oct. 136-2 
Relative weight of Employment by Provinces 

and Economic Areas as at Oct. 1, 1940........ 100-0 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
114-5 121-6 115-8 113-2 111-3 
117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 
117-9 131-5 124-4 112-7 115-5 
123-0 130-3 124-5 108-9 110-0 
118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 
116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
111-8 112-2 118-8 96-7 102-8 
112-8 113-9 121-0 100-2 107-2 
117-0 123-0 126-6 107-4 112-0 
124-0 126-6 129-6 112-4 114-8 
124-5 130-6 132-8 114-9 119-0 
127-3 136-4 134-8 117-0 126-7 
128-2 142-8 140-9 118-1 127-8 

fen 30-7 42-1 11-6 8-5 


US eS Cee re a he ee eee ie TS ee 
Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Tasis II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averaae 1926=100) 
Industries 1Relative Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
Weight 1940 1940 1939 
MEA AC Biel. [oo i. «be. « cabiah«« cheslaashl< dg bs quetv ss acd tacts aN 55-4 143-8 138-4 119-7 
AMMA PrOGUCtS=-CGIDLOk isa: ase o io sichsiors teerelae eros (daertreys ois) o'e-4 Homes 2°5 170-9 174-9 151-2 
Hurand products: «0 vociss dees ev osnc'e As Caieainc ee onsiolc, Aare ree 2 117-8 114-3 110-3 
Meathersind products.) «2% cite. he tayite thee eles hes eibyabietesidnc sls ieee 1-8 121-0 119-5 119-5 
BOOLEAN ISNOCS Ach .. saiel sinclar: + dione ais stttelatttess Uk sable siemens « 6 sta eee 1-2 119-4 119-1 120-3 
MEUIMDET ANU BrOdUCES tafe & Hikes ohana ole GIP MO AS Nes coe oe Co Bile cette 4-4 107-9 107-6 91-1 
Roughwand, dressed Iumiber 5.1 Fetes ulagdtiue see. eee ete leer des 2-7 102-9 104-5 83-0 
HUT TGUT eM. eins eae te Gee «cial ris ala/ dn, dic saiet elements ea) «5. tele are! o! sinpapaesdaehio 7 102-0 96-6 86-0 
Other lumber products. 5...) 5 e5 secs esseeg eens ce nies cosesesesencers 1-0 131-0 127-8 121-7 
AE ea aa Al Mh dR 2 76-1 75°7 58-2 
Bigws PEGNC Ore OGIDlOaiais : iis 38 «CET i SRI walls» waldeg sies « «  wodyetaree » 4-0 171-3 140-9 160-3 
Pulp and paper products 5-7 121-9 121-5 111-8 
Pulp and paper ve seees sens wigs ees eR BES 2-7 117-8 117-8 101-5 
POPOL DEOAUOES ints « a sE 8 - <35 4s) Oy ahd see tee sheds Eien «ores eeu 9 149-5 147-5 138-3 
Prnsingand Puls MING cscs coe ce ioe denn case ea tletoNe ck tayo siete ye sin oe 2-1 117-8 117-5 116-0 
Rubber PLOCIUICESTA ENT se tletare oie ciate as Seer aratala as cfaheleteheehe al elctarals. siees a bhieia it 1-1 118-5 118-0 114-7 
PLOXt ile I DEQUUCES ssi: tae oes fhe sia dono ere desi) orn. Sl Basrats « « as fovstareie-s\e 9-9 152-0 146-6 126-5 
PIM TOAC RU ATITAN CCC LOGI esi e ic: hues rievsree ween eae cme movers con wiacate oe 3-7 161-9 158-4 135-0 
Cotton warnand cloths. slits ilies olde tree ieeiaies «.« hminwe es 1-8 121-7 121-7 102-7 
Woollen! vyarniand CloGhs cb. sites east scknteiins & itt Gleam > aepree ES 8 183-7 174-6 147-3 
Artificial silk and silk goods. 2... 1. eee seen een ees 7 525-1 504-7 448-5 
ELORi era pan ROOUS 241.) elias eet «Hebe Ge hte Aes «LHR ex 1-7 138-8 136-2 127-5 
Garments and personal furnishings................0ceeeece eee eeneees 3-4 149-6 144-0 121-0 
Other textile products....... PPE LSE, LIOR NI tN oes ose bire oes 1-1 151-1 135-4 115-8 
PES AC COB Ee We eee cama oi phekins hs ois cag ren auene 2 spealede oo thae ls hugsaaut hs ard <: seas: er 6 106-0 105-9 99-1 
Beverages........ sone Le enna eerren rceerrcaerr ese ter ers 8 190-5 184-9 186-9 
@hemicalsiandiallied products 14) weneck . heres aR ww. lnc ae. 1:9 213-1 208-1 168-7 
Clay, glass and stone products. .........ccee ene cecceer tenes cecceeenees 1-0 112-4 111-6 97-8 
Hlectric light and power..............sseceeeee eee cece eee eeeeeen eaten. 1-4 148-5 146-4 141-7 
Pilecthical apparacus rays Sets eae cil Slo SAC rN Ts Smee oin's cis diess als 1-7 169-4 160-6 136-1 
NTONISUC SLED PLOGUCES at cette ge <n cinde a eisisie hie Saeie So esr eh evsetme raat 14-2 144-3 136-6 101-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. .............-cececeee seen eee eeees 1-7 175-1 166-9 145-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............-.-eeeee eee ceeeeeeeees 1-2 158-1 152-5 119-9 
RETICUICUDAL TIN PIEMMENtSe eae «ct en ola cle cloleihe co ttclehes Satare o « qetbaabestees 5 83-2 79-0 51-2 
Wandivchiclesssecerts cece citi Gis Heke wath «mages defocysm es os Sang te 5-6 123-6 117-6 88-4 
Automobiles and PATS... 2... . ssc en ec esses cee nsces per ecuenssens 2-0 180-0 163-5 114-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. ...............5....eeee eee eee e eens. 9 288-0 258-5 74-7 
Heating appliances. ......... + 2c eee e cent eeleeeinentecenesecsseeeceee. “4 151-0 143-3 139-5 
Tronvand steel rabrication (N0:8.);..ace<sss cess cee cee ocita wiesalgiainee 9 177-9 166-9 120-8 
Poundrysanaemachine SHOp Products), .. Fe caksc.. ./oce, sega eels stole legos atolaleieteres 6 160-4 149.4 114-6 
Obheriiron.andisteel products lee toe cere es pareetac ew eye: fevete antares 2-4 159-0 149-7 113-7 
Nonsferrous migtal Products... 6. desi enlh Wet b eh hia. wee eee ee ce able piles 2°5 207-8 203-8 166-3 
Non-metallic aninerall products, .ccpyoasayatiasevrtele tae eis olor «afalerantdaiet 1-0 179-7 180-9 163-6 
IMascel Aneole ewer iil cect hott sas Biusicie: Gyaejcub Ramee hie cae 4.04 pelea 5 155-0 152-2 150-3 
TLOGG EN Greece sete ce we ta ae sees s ot a cules sleet ss © sumegionette 4-0 180-2 126-8 115-6 
MINING....... 6-0 172-3 170-2 170-3 
Cog Ee. i pails 1-9 93-1 91-2 92-2 
Metallic ores 3°3 350°3 350-0 352-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..... 20.63.6200 ccs cet en ese eseee cease -8 158-3 159-8 150-7 
COMMUNICATIONS 1-8 90-7 92-1 87-5 
TOOT RG aT Grae Sieg owe oe eles RES MBN Ce h ele del oe SOV pes eee amen 5 106-9 110-2 101-4 
Lelephonea mene iets cclcteters stele ove ccnicke « oleletshy Saenmelolat« «aja w.oatesalelnin sis ot oaneteiat Mate 1-3 86-3 87-2 83-7 
TRANSPORTATION 8-6 94-3 94-6 94-8 
Street railways and cartage 2-4 139-1 137-5 133-9 
Steamer Pall wo tie = 1a /s.. clolarvic b= Sele «.lgi th ala Sap ok: 4-9 81-3 81-5 84-3 
Shipping and stevedori 1:3 93-9 97-5 91-2 
CONSTRUCTION AN 11-0 121-1 121-1 131-5 
Mar hin orate sistas «ei dieyeionosc che sueteele « alee Patsaetulele (ondic. ove choye/s olats.0/0 6) fehartebece 4-1 127-2 116-5 82-0 
BE OA IIIS Gi. fons s cieceiad oes o0 2 06 Selngab'e igo Pen eie ota soe eS 4-5 156-3 166-8 245-3 
TRE RG EY & acon o (UOC REGe DOLOEOLEGDD ob 0c) On TaD Gn ORO bata: 18 cc 2-4 80-5 82-0 75°3 
Cai RC OMNI ls el ANE. 0... ven, thn cctis wacker: Ohl geomet 2-4 147-3 157-1 136-1 
HLOtel aang TEStAUTANtS.. dsc is oc oes cle Sie olatnate Geicle eels ere oleleyerel eis or eta) seater 1-5 142-7 156-9 131-2 
Personal (elietly laundries)... 6.55 ose op sees hee oko ees ee -9 155-5 157-4 144-6 
TY I ig os ons ABs URN no snide ba ve he a 10:7 146-8 142-9 138-6 
Pec, ie uk hs «cose MEMES + idea hy Utes ae 8-0 152-2 147-5 142-6 
WINOIGSAIG MRE ee  cieistein Ooo Nea ie cs heme wtsutiete ote sisce. ovale altel o winnleteyaia 4 (<a reece 2-7 132-7 130-7 127-8 
ROTEL 1G Sele TELS Oks Baca ccs eg ice a a CIS RIE. otal os tiarele o apeleelers = «ee eee 100-0 136-2 131-6 121-7 


1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


cyclical influences. The variation is largely at 
the expense of the workers classed as “on their 
own account”; it is, however, also true that 
when employment is active, either generally 
or in a particular industry, persons not nor- 
mally belonging to the wage-earning class (in 
the broad sense of the word), will take posi- 
tions, later to retire therefrom without actively 
seeking work at other periods, and without ex- 
periencing the privations frequently associated 
13569—5 


with unemployment. An illustration of such 
cases may be found during the canning season, 
when work of this nature will call forth a con- 
siderable body of workers who do not ordi- 
narily look for employment outside their 
homes in other parts of the year; another 
example is the employment of students and 
others in summer hotels during the active sea- 
son, and in retail trade during the Christmas 
rush. 
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It should be. noted that the information 
available does not permit allowance to be made 
in these calculations for enlistments in the 
armed forces since the outbreak of war. Thus 
the estimates of the total number of wage- 
earners include some enlisted men who were 
unemployed wage-earners prior to enlistment. 
The estimates of wage-earners in employment 
are entirely exclusive of enlisted men, but the 


estimates of unemployed wage-earners include . 


a considerable number of previously unem- 
ployed wage-earners who have now enlisted. 
Since enlisted men are not included as wage- 
earners, there is in these figures an overstate- 
ment of the total number of wage-earners 
and also a corresponding overstatement of the 
number of unemployed wage-earners. Accord- 
ingly, the estimates of unemployment in recent 
months are exaggerated by the number of en- 
listed wage-earners who were without jobs 
when they joined the active forces. Such 
factors as unrecorded emigration within the 
last year or two may have an effect on figures 
based on the Census, which is now nine years 
away; no adjustment can be made for these 
factors. 

The following table shows, in thousands, 
the estimated total number of wage-earners, 
and of those employed and those unemployed, 
in recent months, together with figures for 
August in the period, 1928-1939 :— 


Total Estimated 


Number of 
Wage-earners 


August (in thousands) 
WO28 ai 2,465 
W29 ic 2,647 

Si BAUME, tae Sn ee Ti+ 2,759 
MOS Lc. Chane 30 2,611 
i Xe As 2,459 
1933 . 2,483 
1934 2.010 
1935 2.566 
1936 2,592 
1937 2,781 
193 2,746 
1939 2,793 
1940 2,910 1/ 
Jan. 1940 .. PAIS WA EA 
Feb. ih 2725 ky 
Mar 2,695 1/ 
Apr 2.720 1/ 
May 2,794 1/ 
June 2,843 1/ 
July 2,872 1/ 
Aug 2,910 1/ 


2/ Exclusive of enlisted men. 
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was also greater than in July, 1940, or any 
earlier month for which an estimate has been 
prepared. 

The estimated number unemployed was 
201,000, a decrease of 37,000 from the pre- 
ceding month, and of 131,000 from August, 
1939; the latest figure was the lowest for 
August in any year since 1929. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


There was considerable improvement in 
seven of the nine provinces; New Brunswick 
and Manitoba, both showing moderate losses, 
were the exceptions to the generally upward 
movement. The greatest gains were those 
of 18,204 persons, or 4°7 per cent, in Quebec 
or 4:4 per cent, in Ontario. 
These additions to the personnel were the 
largest ever reported in those provinces at 
October 1. Employment generally was brisker 
than at the same date last autumn. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the index was higher 
than in any other month since the latter part 
of 1937; im the Prairie area, the favourable 
comparison goes back to 1931, while in Que- 
bec, Ontario and British Columbia employ- 
ment was at its maximum for any month in 
the almost twenty years for which statistics 
are available. 


Estimated Number Estimated Number 
of Wage-earners of Wage-earners 
in employment unemployed 


(in thousands) (in thousands) 


2,438 27 
2,599 48 
2,395 364 
2,201 410 
1,815. 644 
1,872 611 
2,035 480 
2,114 452 
2,206 386 
2,536 245 
2461 332 
,46 

2,709 2/ 201 3/ 
2,350 2/ 377 3/ 
2,338 2/ 387 3/ 
2,304 2/ 391 3/ 
2,353: 2/ 367 3/ 
2,489 2/ 305 3/ 
2,568 2/ 275 3/ 
2,634 2/ 238 3/ 
2,709 2/ 201 3/ 


1/ Includes enlisted men who were previously unemployed wage-earners. 


3/ Including a considerable number of enlisted men who were previously unemployed wage-earners. 


The total estimated number of wage- 
earners increased by some 38,000 between 
July and August; the figures for these two 
months were higher than in any other month 
for which an estimate has been made. The 
estimated number in employment, at 2,709,000, 


Maritime Provinces—A further increase was 
indicated in Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia, but there was a falling-off in New 
Brunswick; the tendency in the Maritime 
Provinces as a whole, however, was favourable. 
The 863 co-operating employers enlarged their 
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payrolls from 94,661 persons at September 1, 
to 95,346 at the beginning of October. This 
gain was not so large as that indicated at the 
same date of last autumn, but it compares 
favourably with the small decline reported, 
cn the average, in the Maritime area at 
October 1 in the years since 1920. The index, 
at 128-2 at the latest date, was over ten 
points higher than at October 1, 1939; it was 
also higher than in any other October of the 
record, except that of 1937. 


Manufacturing as a whole showed a con- 
siderable advance at the date under review, 
mainly in iron and steel. Vegetable food, 
pulp and paper and some other plants were 
also busier, while animal foods recorded 
seasonal curtailment. Among the non-manu- 
facturing groups, logging and trade afforded 
more employment; there were, however, 
reductions in transportation, construction and 
services. 


The 832 firms furnishing data for October 1, 
1939, had employed 87,208 men and women, 
or 1,159 more than in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Another important gain was re- 
ported in Quebec, where industrial activity 
reached a new maximum. There were large 
increases in manufacturing, (notably of food, 
chemical, non-ferrous metal, electrical ap- 
paratus, textile and iron and steel products) 
and in logging, shipping, building and trade. 
Mining and quarrying, services, communica- 
tions and railway and highway construction, 
on the other hand, were quieter, but the losses 
in employment were generally moderate. 
Statistics were compiled from 3,083 establish- 
ments in Quebec with 409,310 workers, com- 
pared with 391,106 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The index rose from 136-4 at Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, to 142-8 at the date under 
review, as compared with 126:4 at October 1, 
1939. Returns were then tabulated from 
2,950 firms having 360,815 persons in their 
employ, a decline of 6,131 from their preceding 
report. 


Ontario—The trend continued decidedly 
upward in Ontario, according to 5,332 em- 
ployers of 562,807 men and women, or 23,976 
more than at the beginning of September. 
These additions to the staffs were decidedly 
larger than those reported at October 1 in 
1939, or any other year for which information 
is available. The index rose from 134-8 in 
the preceding month, to 140-9 at the date 
under review; this figure, which constituted a 
new high, was 16-1 per cent above that of 
October 1, 1939. 


There were important advances in manu- 
facturing at the beginning of October, 1940, 
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most industrial groups sharing in the expan- 
sion. The largest gains were in the vegetable 
food and iron and steel divisions, but there 
was also heightened activity in textile, 
beverage, chemical, pulp and paper, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and other classes. 
On the other hand, lumber and miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral products showed some 
slackening. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging, mining, building and trade recorded 
decided improvement, but there were contrac- 
tions in shipping, hotels and _ restaurants, 
laundries and dry-cleaning businesses and high- 
way and railway construction and maintenance. 


For October 1, 1939, 5,195 establishments 
had reported: a staff of 482,631, as compared 
with 461,991 in the preceding month. The 
index then stood at 121-4, substantially below 
the latest figure of 140-9. 


Prairie Provinces—-There were increases in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, but employment 
in Manitoba was rather quieter. An analysis 
of the returns by industry in the Prairie 
Provinces as a unit shows heightened activity 
in manufacturing (mainly of vegetable food 
and textile products), and in mining, trans- 
portation, building construction and _ trade, 
while hotels and restaurants and highway 
construction released some employees. Returns 
for the date under review were received from 
1,730 firms with an aggregate working force 
of 154,883 persons, compared with 153,482 at 
September 1. The index at the latest date, 
118-1, was the highest for any month since 
November, 1931, being slightly above that 
for the beginning of October in 1939, when 
the 1,687 co-operating employers had reported 
151,713 men and women on their payrolls, 
compared with 148,699 in the preceding month. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed marked improvement chiefly 
in lumber, vegetable food and iron and steel 
factories, and in building and trade. On the 
other hand, coal-mining, transportation, hotels 
and restaurants, highway and railway con- 
struction and maintenance indicated lowered 
activity. Data were tabulated from 1,296 
firms, whose staffs rose from 112,450 at Sep- 
tember 1, to 113,359 at the beginning of 
October. A larger advance had been noted 
at. October 1, 1939, but the index, at 118-7, 
was then much lower than at the date under 
review, when it stood at 127-8. An aggregate 
working force of 104,419 men and women was 
reported by the 1,227 employers furnishing 
statistics for October 1, 1939; this was an 
increase of 1,862 from their September 1, 
1939, staffs. 


Table 1 gives indexes by economic areas. 
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Employment by Cities 


The trend at the beginning of October was 
upward in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver, 
while there was a slight decline in Winnipeg. 
Employment in each of these centres was 
decidedly more active than at October 1, 
1939. In Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and 
Vancouver, the indexes were also higher than 
in any other month for which information: is 
available; in Ottawa, the favourable com- 
parison goes back to 1930, while in Hamilton 
and Windsor, the volume of employment 
reported exceeded that in any other period of 
the record, with the exception of two months 
in 1929. 

Montreal—There was a further large in- 
crease in the number at work in Montreal, 
where the 1,795 co-operating establishments 
employed 190,684 persons, or 7,204 more than 
at September 1. Manufacturing on the whole 
was much brisker, there being considerable 
gains in iron and steel and textile plants, 
together with smaller increases in food, 
tobacco, leather, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and some other lines. Trans- 
portation, construction, services and trade 
also afforded more employment. 


Improvement on a smaller scale had been 
noted at the beginning of October of last 
year, when the index stood at 110-2, compared 
with 122-4 at the latest date; this is the 
highest figure recorded up to the present. For 
October 1, 1939, statistics had been furnished 
by 1,715 firms having 171,034 employees, 
compared with 169,628 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Continued expansion in industrial 
activity was indicated in statistics received 
from 218 employers with a staff of 20,156, or 
812 more than at September 1. There were 
losses in services and shipping, but building, 
trade and manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment; the increase in the last-named 
took place mainly in textile and chemical 
plants. The index, at 144-7, was many 
points higher than at the beginning of 
October, 1939, when 210 establishments had 
reported 15,509 men and women on their 
pay lists. 


Toronto—Further improvement was re- 
ported in Toronto, resulting in a new, all- 
time high index of employment. Statements 
were tabulated from 1,828 firms employing 
172,986 workers, compared with 167,166 in 
their last report. Manufacturing showed very 
marked gains, particularly in the metal, elec- 
trical apparatus, textile, vegetable food and 
printing divisions. Building construction and 
retail trade also absorbed more workers. 
Much smaller additions to stafis had been 
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made at October 1 of a year ago, when 1,761 
employers had reported a combined working 
force of 146,697 persons; the index had 
stood at 114-1, or 16-6 per cent below the 
latest figure of 133-0. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing and trade were 
rather more active, while other industries 
showed little change on the whole. The 


forces of the 237 establshiments furnishing 
data aggregated 17,335, or 457 more than 
at September 1, 1940. A smaller increase 
had been recorded at the same date in 1939 
by the 231 co-operating firms, whose pay- 
rolls had included 15,063 workers; the index 
of employment was then considerably lower 
than the latest figure of 127-8, which was 
the highest since 1930. 


Hamilton—Important expansion was in- 
dicated in Hamilton, mainly in manufactur- 
ing, where there was improvement in food, 
electrical apparatus and iron and steel fac- 
tories, that in the last-named being particu- 
larly pronounced. Building and trade were 
also busier, while other industries showed 
little general change. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 335 businessmen with . 43,478 
employees, compared with 42,312 in the pre- 
ceding month. A substantial increase im 
personnel had also been reported at October 
1 last year by the 331 employers whose stat- 
istics were then received, and who had a 
staff of 35,265. The index calculated from 
their returns was decidedly lower than that 
of 133-2 at the date under review, when it 
was higher than in any preceding month 
since the summer of 1929. 


Windsor——There was a marked increase in 
the number working in Windsor, chiefly in 
automobile and other iron and steel plants. 
One hundred and ninety-five concerns em- 
ployed 24,558 persons, as against 23,386 at 
September 1. A larger advance had been 
indicated at the beginning of October of last 
year, when the 196 co-operating establish- 
ments had 17,260 employees. The index of 
124-8 at October 1, 1939, was many points 
lower than that of 177-6 at the date under 
review; the latter has only once been 
exceeded since the record for Windsor was 
commenced in 1925. 


Winnipeg —A slackening was shown in 
Winnipeg at October 1, when the 537 firms 
furnishing data employed 46,107 men and 
women, or 114 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing, building and some 
other industries were more active, but road 
work and communications released some 
workers. Improvement had been recorded 
at the beginning of October a year ago by 
the 529 employees whose statistics were 
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received, and who had 43,112 workers on 
their paylists; the index then, however, was 
several points lower, standing at 98-8, as 
compared with 105-3 at October 1, 1940. 
Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver at 
October 1 was brisker than in the preceding 
month, establishing a new maximum for 
the period since 1922, when the record for 
Vancouver was commenced. Information 
was tabulated from 563 firms with an aggre- 
gate staff of 44,035 persons, compared with 
43,824 at September 1. Manufacturing, par- 
ticularly of lumber and vegetable foods, 
reported improvement, and trade also 
afforded more employment; transportation, 
construction and services, however, showed 
moderate curtailment. A general reduction 
had been indicated at the beginning of 
October, 1939, when the index stood at 115°8, 
as compared with 129:5 at the date under 
review. Statements for October 1 of last year 
had been received from 523 establishments, 
whose employees had numbered 38,689. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—As already stated, there 
was very pronounced expansion in employ- 
ment in factories at October 1, when the 
6,744 co-operating establishments reported 
a staff of 739,945 persons, or 27,664 more than 
in the preceding month. This increase of 
3-9 per cent has seldom been exceeded in 
any previous month of the record; the com- 
paratively few exceptions are almost entirely 
the gains indicated at February 1 in several 
‘years, which represented partial recovery 
from the usual, year-end losses. The index 
(1926=100), rose from 138-4 at September 1 
to a new all-time maximum of 143°8 at 
October 1, when it was 20 per cent above the 
figure of 119-7 at the same date of last year. 

On the average, employment generally in 
manufacturing at the beginning of October 
in the period, 1921-1939, has shown only a 
slight advance, the tendency having been 
downward in nine, and upward in ten of 
these years. The unusually large increase at 
the date under review therefore resulted in 
an important gain in the seasonally adjusted 
index, which rose from 134-6 in the preced- 
ing month, to 189-4 at October 1; this was 
the highest seasonally-corrected figure on 
record. 

The most important expansion at October 
1, 1940, was in textile, vegetable food and 
iron and steel, which showed gains rarely 
exceeded in any previous month; the per- 
sons added to the reported payrolls of firms 
in these industries aggregated 4,766, 9,359 
and 10,277, respectively. Heightened activ- 
ity was also indicated in the leather, lumber, 
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pulp.and paper, beverage, chemical, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and _ other 
manufacturing divisions, and in central elec- 
tric stations. The only exception to the 
generally upward movement was in edible 
animal products, in which there was moder- 
ate seasonal curtailment. 


The manufacturers making returns for the 
beginning of October of last year, numbering 
6,468, had employed 613,558 men and women, 
compared with 591,324 in the preceding 
month. The most marked gains had then 
also been reported in vegetable food, textile 
and iron and steel factories. 


The unadjusted index numbers in manu- 
facturing at the beginning of October in 
recent years, based on the 1926 average as 
100, are as follows:—1940, 143-8; 1939, 119-7; 
1938, 112-5: 1937, 121-7; 1986, 109-0; 1936, 
103-3; 1934, 94:4; 1938, 86-7; 1982, 84-1; 
1931, 91-8; 1930, 107-8; 1929, 120-2; 1928, 
115:7 and 1927, 106-4. 


Animal Products —Edible.—There were 
losses in dairies and fish-preserving establish- 
ments, but moderate improvement was indi- 
cated in meat-preparing and packing plants. 
Statistics were received from 334 manufac- 
turers in the animal food group, employing 
33,560 persons, as compared with 34,355 in the 
preceding month. This contraction, which 
was most marked in New Brunswick, was on 
a smaller scale than that registered at the 
corresponding date of last year, and the index 
was then many points lower. 


Leather and Products—An increase was 
reported in leather plants at October 1, 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario. The 339 
employers making returns had 24,757 workers, 
or 291 more than at September 1. Employ- 
ment at the beginning of October a year ago 
had shown a greater advance from the pre- 
ceding month; the index number then stood 
at 119-5, compared with 121-0 at the date 
under review. 


Lumber and Products—Contra-seasonal im- 
provement was indicated in the lumber group, 
in which employment was at a much higher 
level than at October 1 in 1939; it was, indeed, 
more active than in any other month since 
June, 1930. ‘There were reductions at the 
date under review in rough and dressed 
lumber mills, but furniture and other wood- 
using factories showed gains. A combined 
working force of 58,252 persons was reported 
by the 991 co-operating manufacturers, as 
compared with 58,055 at the beginning of 
September. The tendency was downward in 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, while firms in 
British Columbia showed considerable im- 
provement. 
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Musical Instruments—Little general change 
was noted in musical instrument plants, in 
which the level of employment was decidedly 
higher than in last autumn. Thirty-six 
establishments reported 2,171 employees, as 
compared with 2,161 in the preceding month. 


Plant Products, Edible—The canning of 
vegetable foods showed a marked advance, 
and flour and cereal, sugar and syrup, bread 
and bakery, chocolate and confectionery fac- 
tories were also more active. The staffs of 
the 566 reporting firms aggregated 52,824 
persons, or 9,359 more than in their last 
return. There were important gains in all 
given economic areas, the largest being in 
Ontario. The general improvement greatly 
exceeded that noted at the corresponding date 
in 1939; the index was then eleven points 
lower than the latest figure of 171-3, which 
is the maximum in the record of twenty years. 


Pulp and Paper Products—An upward move- 
ment was indicated by 718 employers in this 
group, who had 75,679 workers on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 75,418 at the begin- 
ning of September. -The additions to the 
staffs in paper product manufacturing were 
most pronounced. A larger increase had been 
reported at the beginning of October a year 
ago, but the index number then was ten 
points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed further but slight expansion at 
October 1, 1940; data were compiled from 
53 firms with 14,806 employees, as against 
14,747 in their last return. A larger gain had 
been recorded at the same date in 1939, when 
employment was, however, at a lower level. 


Textile Products—Woollen, silk, hosiery 
and knitting, headwear, garment, bedding and 
other textile factories reported greatly height- 
ened activity; 1,251 manufacturers enlarged 
their payrolls from 127,456 workers at the 
beginning of September, to 132,222 at the date 
under review. Quebec and Ontario recorded 
the bulk of this expansion, although the trend 
was generally favourable. Larger increases 
had been noted at the beginning of October 
last year, but the index then was lower by 
253 points than at October 1, 1940. 


Beverages—An upward tendency was in 
evidence in these industries at the beginning 
of October, according to the 150 establishments 
furnishing statistics, which employed 10,495 
workers, or 308 more than in the preceding 
month. Employment was rather brisker than 
at October 1, 1939, when improvement had 
also been indicated. 

Tobacco—There was no general change in 
tobacco manufacturing, the 47 factories whose 
data were tabulated having a staff of 8,746 at 
October 1, compared with 8,735 at the begin- 


ning of September. The index was higher 
than at the same date in 1939, when a decline 
had been recorded. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Further 
expansion was noted in chemical factories, 
325 of which had a working force of 25,408, 
as compared with 24,807 in the preceding 
month. Most of the increase took place in 
Quebec. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the first of October of last year, or 
indeed than in any other month in the 
twenty years for which data are available. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Stone 
product and glass factories showed rather 
heightened activity, while the clay product 
division of this group reported some curtail- 
ment. Statements were received from 222 
manufacturers employing 12,782 persons at 
October 1, compared with 12,696 at the 
beginning of September. The index was 
rather higher than at the corresponding date 
in 1939, or any other year since 1930. 


Electric Light and Power—There was a 
further advance in electric light and power 
plants at October 1, when 103 establishments 
reported 18,847 workers, compared with 18,578 
in the preceding month. A decline had been 
noted at the same date of last year, and the 
index number then stood at 141-7, compared 
wih 148-5 at the beginning of October in 1940. 

Electrical Appliances—In the electrical ap- 
paratus division, 128 works employed 23,122 
men and women, or 1,204 more than in their 
last report. A smaller gain had been indicated 
at October 1, 1939, when the index was much 
lower than the October 1, 1940 figure of 169-4, 
the all-time maximum to date. 


Iron and Steel Products—Increases were 
shown at the beginning of October in the 
crude, rolled and forged, automobile, aero- 
plane, ship-building, machinery, agricultural 
implements, heating appliance, wire, hard- 
ware, structural iron and steel, and many 
other divisions of the iron and _= steel 
group, in which the general expansion was 
especially large for the time of year. State- 
ments were received from 973 manufacturers, 
whose payrolls aggregated 189,630 persons, as 
compared with 179,353 in the preceding month. 
Kmployment advanced in most provinces, the 
improvement in Ontario being particularly 
pronounced. A rather smaller increase had 
been shown at the first of October of last 
year, when activity was at a decidedly lower 
level, the index then standing at 101-5, com- 
pared with 144-3 at the latest date; this 
figure has never been exceeded. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—A combined 
working force of 33,358 persons was reported 
by the 207 co-operating employers, who had 
32,707 at the beginning of September. There 
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was an upward movement in the precious and 
the base metal product divisions, while smelt- 
ing and refining were rather quieter. The index 
was many points higher than in the autumn 
of 1939. 

Non-metallic Mineral Products—The per- 
sonnel of the 100 firms furnishing data in these 
industries aggregated 14,117, or 88 fewer than 
in the preceding month; most of the falling- 
off was in the petroleum division. On the 
whole, a gain had been noted at October 1, 
1939, but employment was then in smaller 
volume. : 

Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 393 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
15,793 workers to 53,257 at the date under 
review. This expansion was not equal to that 
indicated in the early autumn of 1939, but 
exceeded the usual seasonal increase from 
September to October in the years since 1920. 
The index, at 180-2 at October 1, 1940, was 
higher than at that date in 1939, or in any 
other year of the record except 1937. Camps 
in Quebec and Ontario reported most of the 
gain. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—There was a seasonal advance 
in coal-mines, in which the index of employ- 
ment was fractionally higher than at October 
1, 1939, although a larger increase from Sep- 
tember had then been shown. Returns were 
received from 105 operators employing 25,- 
582 persons at October 1, 1940, as compared 
with 25,038 in their last report. The gains 
took place mainly in the Albertan coalfields. 

Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed considerable improvement, 211 com- 
panies reporting 44,684 workers, or 430 more 
than at the beginning of September. Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia mines were 
rather more active, but there was a falling-off 
in the Western Provinces. A slight gain had 
been noted at the corresponding date last 
year, when the index number stood at. 352-0, 
compared with 350-3 at the latest date. | 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
A moderate decline was reported in this group, 
in which statistics were received from 107 
firms employing 10,646 persons, compared with 


10,739 in the preceding month. Activity in 


these industries was higher than at October 
1, 1939, when a falling-off had also been indi- 
cated. 

Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones showed reduced 
activity; the companies and branches furnish- 


ing data recorded a staff of 24,235 employees, 


as compared with 24,608 at September 1. The 
index was rather higher than at the same date 


in 1939, although employment in communi- 
cations had then slightly gained. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railway, Cartage and 
Storage—Considerable additions to payrolls 
were indicated in local transportation and 
storage, 378 persons being taken on by the 307 
co-operating firms, who employed 32,398 men 
and women. Employment in this industry 
was in greater volume than at October 1 of 
last year, although a larger advance had then 
been shown. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 


from 102 employers in the steam railway 


operation group, whose payrolls were reduced 
from 64,977 at September 1 to 64,854 at the 
beginning of October. There were decreases in 
British Columbia, Quebec and Ontario, while 
improvement was shown in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces. An exceptionally large in- 
crease had been indicated at the same date 
of last year, due in part to the employment 
of guards following the outbreak of war; this 
index, at 84:3, was then rather higher than at 
the latest. date, viz., 81:3. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —Curtailment was 
recorded in the water transportation group, in 
which 125 companies employed 17,681 workers; 
this was a reduction of 689 from September 1. 
A slight decrease had beeen noted at October 
1 of last year, when the index stood at 91-2, 
as compared with 93:9 at the beginning of 
October of the present year. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was a further large increase 
in employment in building, 4,578 persons being 
added to the forces of the 987 co-operating 
contractors. They had 54,790 employees; this 
number was above that reported at the begin- 
ning of October of a year ago, employment, 
being, in fact, at a higher level than in any 
other month since the late autumn of 1930. 
Considerable improvement was recorded at 
the date under review in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Western Provinces. 


Highway —Activity in this group was cur- 
tailed in most provinces, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island being the exceptions; 
the losses in personnel in Quebec and Ontario 
were the largest. Statements were tabulated 
from 427 employers throughout the Do- 
minion, whose payrolls, standing at 60,154, 


-were smaller by 4,021 workers than at Sep- 


tember 1. The number employed on road 
work was below that reported at October 1, 
1939, although a much greater reduction had 
then been noted. 
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Railway—There was a falling-off in railway 
construction and maintenance. The forces of 
the 29 companies and divisional superinten- 
dents furnishing returns declined from 32,753 
at the beginning of September, to 32,168 at 
the date under review. A larger falling-off had 
been registered at October 1, 1939, and the 
general level of employment in this industry 
was then slightly lower. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels caused a con- 
siderable contraction in employment, while 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
also slacker. The staffs of the 599 service 
firms whose returns were received, aggregated 
32,583 at October 1, as against 34,737 in the 
preceding month. The seasonal shrinkage indi- 
cated at the same date last year had been 
on a larger scale, and employment in the 
service division was then at a lower level 
than at the date under review. 
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Trade 


Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
largely increased their personnel; 2,133 firms 
reported 142,628 employees, compared with 
138,802 in the preceding month. The per- 
centage advance approximated that recorded 
at October 1, 1939, but considerably exceeded 
the average gain noted at the beginning of 
October in the years, 1921-1939. The index at 
the date under review stood at 146-8, com- 
pared with 138-6 at October 1, 1939. 


‘TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area, or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1940 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle on account of illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Continuing the progressively more favour- 
able trend of activity for local trade union 
members which has obtained since the close 
of February this year, the situation during 
September showed improvement on a small 
scale from the August returns. Reports for 
the month under review were forwarded by 
1,990 labour organizations with 261,247 mem- 
bers, 11,625 of whom or 4:4 per cent were 
without work, in contrast with a percentage 
of 5:2 in August. This percentage reported 
for September was the lowest that has been 
recorded in any month since September, 
1929. Impressive gains, however, were mani- 
fest from September last year when 9-1 per 
cent of idleness was registered. Alberta 
unions, with an increase in work afforded of 
2-4 per cent, showed the greatest provincial 
variation from August, the determining factor 
in this advance being the recovery noted in 
the coal mines of the province. In Nova 
Scotia, Quebee and Ontario the changes from 
August, though in a favourable direction, 


were still quite slight. Fractional recessions 
only in available work were apparent among 
Manitoba, Saskaitchewan and British Colum- 
bia unions, and in New Brunswick the per- 
centage of idleness remained identical with 
that of August. Contrasted with the returns 
for September last. year Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Ontario unions all reported a substanti- 
ally better volume of work afforded during 
the month under review, the majority of 
trades and industries participating in this 
expansion. Fair-sized gains in activity were 
recorded also in British Columbia, and in 
New Brunswick and Alberta some improve- 
ment was apparent. Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan members, however, showed a 
slight tendency toward retarded activity 
from September last year, mainly in steam 
railway operation. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among local trade unions 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. Of these, 
Halifax unions showed a rise in employment 
of over 4 per cent during September from the 
previous month, and in Saint John and 
Montreal the increases recorded were around 
2 per cent. A more favourable trend of 
activity was manifest from Toronto, Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver, ithough the variations 
from August were less than one per cent. On 
the other hand, employment for Winnipeg 
and Regina members subsided slightly. When 
contrasted with the returns for September, 
1939, Halifax members were much more 
busily engaged during the month under 
review, and a substantially better situation 
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prevailed for Montreal members. In Toronto 
and Vancouver also the expansion recorded 
was quite noteworthy. An upward movement 
of employment was manifest by Edmonton 
and Saint John members, though the ad- 
vances were of lesser degree. Slight losses 
in work afforded, however, were registered 
from Winnipeg, and in Regina ‘the tendency 
was toward lessened employment, but the 
change from September last year was prac- 
tically negligible. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
by months from January, 1934, to date, it 
will be seen ithat the curve during September 
proceeded in the downward course manifest 
since the close of February though ‘the varia- 
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moderately better situation, and iron and 
steel workers, metal polishers and general 
labourers increases in activity on a rather 
small scale. A fractional rise only in avail- 
able work was indicated by jewellery, wood 
and garment workers, and printing tradesmen. 
Adequate work was provided for cigar and 
tobacco, fur, rubber and gas workers, and 
mill and smeltermen, as was ‘the case in 
August. Brewery workers also were busily 
engaged during September compared with a 
nominal percentage of unemployment in the 
preceding month. Some slowing up in 
activity, however, was manifest by hat, cap 
and glove workers, and the situation declined 
slightly for textile and carpet, and glass 
workers, bakers and confectioners, paper- 
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tion from August was slight. A marked drop 
in the level of the curve was apparent, how- 
ever, from September last year when condi- 
tions were less favourable than during the 
month reviewed. 

Continued gains in employmenit were evi- 
dent in the manufacturing industries during 
September, the 590 local unions from which 
reports were tabulated, with an aggregate 
of 103,037 members, showing that 4,559 or 
4-4 per cent were unemployed in comparison 
with 5-1 per cent of inactivity in August. 
Quite substantial improvement was reflected 
from September last year when 10-8 per cent 
of idleness was recorded. No outstanding 
changes were apparent in the various groups 
of industries during September from the 
previous month, leather workers showing a 
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makers, and meat cutters and butchers. In 
making a comparison with the returns for 
September, 1939, large scale expansion was 
evident during the month reviewed among 
iron and steel, wood, glass, leather, and hat, 
cap and glove workers. General labourers 
were also considerably busier during the 
period under review, and noteworthy gains 
were reported by papermakers. Activity 
increased more moderately for metal polish- 
ers, while printing tradesmen and jewellery 
workers showed heightened employment on 
a small scale. Minor advances were apparent 
among garment workers, and _ bakers and 
confectioners. Fur workers were fully em- 
ployed, compared with a rather noteworthy 
percentage of idleness in September last 
year, and among brewery and cigar and 
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tobacco workers, and mill and smeltermen 
also, no inactivity was apparent, while in 
September, 1939, unemployment was in 
slight volume. Rubber and gas workers were 
quite busy during the two months under 
comparison. Textile and carpet workers, and 
meat cutters and butchers were the only 
tradesmen to reflect a lowering in employ- 
ment volume accorded, though the changes 
were small. 

In coal mining there was a slight rise in 
activity during September over both the 
previous month and September a year ago, 
unemployment standing at 4:6 per cent, as 
compared with percentages of 6-4 in August 
and 6:0 in September, 1939. The percentage 
for the month under survey was based on 
the reports received from 57 local unions, 
comprising a membership of 21,547 persons, 
1,000 of whom were reported as idle on the 
last day of the month. Conditions for 
Alberta miners were decidedly busier during 
September than in the preceding month, and 
in Nova Scotia there was a slightly upward 
tendency. Considerably curtailed activity, 
however, was manifest by British Columbia 
members. New Brunswick unions reported 
all members at work as in August. When 
compared with the returns for September, 
1939, Nova Scotia and Alberta unions indic- 
ated gains in work afforded on a small scale 
during the month reviewed. British Columbia 
locals, as in the previous comparison, suffered 
losses of rather noteworthy proportions. In 
New Brunswick a fully engaged situation was 
reflected in both months under comparison. 

The building and construction trades, which 
have shown much stimulation in employ- 
ment for some time, due to war-time de- 
mands on industry, indicated a moderately 
better situation during September than in 
the previous month, as apparent from the 
returns tabulated from 231 associations, com- 
bining a membership of 28,677 persons. Of 
these, 2,082 or 7:1 per cent were without 
employment as compared with a percentage 
of 11-1 in August. Decidedly improved con- 
ditions were manifest from September last 
year when 21-3 per cent of unemployment 
was recorded. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers were much busier during Septem- 
ber than in the previous month, and among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers the 
employment gains were noteworthy. Moder- 
ately better conditions prevailed for car- 
penters and joiners, and the tendency for 
electrical workers, plumbers and steamfitters, 
and hod carriers and building labourers was 
also in a more favourable direction. Cur- 
tailment of work afforded on a small scale, 
however, was manifest by steam shovelmen, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, granite and 
stonecutters, and bridge and structural iron 
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workers. Compared with returns in the 
building and construction trades for Septem- 
ber last year, the situation was exitensively 
improved during the month reviewed for 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, hod carriers and 
building labourers, bridge and structural iron 
workers, steam shovelmen, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, and 
plumbers and _ steamfitters. Granite and 
stonecutters also recorded considerable em- 
ployment expansion, and among electrical 
workers there was a small gain in activity. 
The ‘transportation industries showed a 
nominally adverse tendency during Septem- 
ber from the previous. month, according to 
the reports tabulated from 846 local unions 
with a membership numbering 72,726 persons. 
Of these, 2,497 were without employment at 
the end of the month, a percentage of 3-4 as 
contrasted with 3-2 per cent of idleness in 
August. The trend of activity from Septem- 
ber last year, however, was in a more favour- 
able direction, though the change was slight, 
unemployment for that month standing at 
4-2 per cent. In the steam railway division, 
which constituted about 80 per cenit of the 
entire group membership reported in the 
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Sept. 1930). een 7:4) 6-1/13-2] 7-6] 4-0) 3-2) 6-2|10-0| 9-1 
Oct. 19SOve 8-5] 6-4/13-8} 6-6] 4-4] 7-2) 4-3] 9-9] 9-0 
Nov. 1989). :.5 4-4] 3-6/15-1] 7-3/10-9| 9-6} 4-6] 9-3) 9-7 
Dee. 19389\... .: 5-3} 4-31/16-1) 9-7/12-0)10-2| 4-9)12-4)11-4 
Jan. 1940..... 4-8] 4-2)15-6|10-1/11-8} 9-7] 7-7|11-1/11-3 
Feb. 1940..... 6-4} 4-5/15-9}10-3}11-9]13-0} 7-7/10-7|411-7 
Mar. 1940..... 5-6] 4-2114-7| 9-7! 8-4]11-4]14-7| 7-3)10-8 
April 1940..... 4-0) 4-1]12-3] 8-2}. 8-3] 8-3]16-5| 8-8] 9-6 
May 1940..... 3-2) 4-1/10-0} 5-1) 9-7) 5-5}16-1] 9-3] 7-9 
June 1940..... 2-4] 3-7|12-2| 4-9] 3-9] 3-4|14-6| 7-7] 7-6 
July , 1940.2... 1-9]. 2-7/10-2| 4-3] 4-0] 3-3]11-9| 5-6) 6-4 
Aug. 194055, 2-2] 3-5) 7-6] 3-7] 4-9] 3-7| 7-9] 4-8] 5-2 
Sept. 1940..... 1-2] 3-5| 6-5) 2-7] 5-4] 3-9] 5-5] 5-7] 4-4 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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transportation industries, and among team- 
sters and chauffeurs activity was but nomin- 
ally retarded during September from the 
preceding month. In the navigation division 
there was a moderate reduction in work 
afforded, while street and electric railway 
employees indicated an unchanged volume of 
work from August. The navigation division 
showed a decidedly better situation during 
September, however, than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year, and slight improve- 
ment was apparent among steam railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs. As 
in the previous comparison, no variation was 
evident among street and electric railway 
employees. 

The 4 unions of retail shop clerks from 
which reports were tabulated at the close of 
September including a membership of 1,864 
persons showed that only 0-2 per cent were 
without work, as compared with a fully em- 
ployed situation in August and with 0-1 per 
cent of inactivity in September last year. 

Civic employees were quite actively 
engaged during September as in the previous 
month, the reports received from 83 associa- 
tions of these workers, with 9,522 members, 
showing that only 4 were idle on the last day 
of the month, in contrast with 0-2 per cent 
of unemployment in August. In September 
last year 1-2 per cent of the members were 
reported out of work. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group 
of trades 139 reports were compiled at the 
end of September, covering a membership of 
10,806 persons, 425 of whom, or a percentage 
of 3-9, were unemployed compared with 3:3 
per cent of idleness in August. Theatre and 
stage, and hotel and restaurant employees, 
and barbers all showed some slight falling off 
in activity from August, while among sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen, and unclassi- 
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fied workers the percentage of idleness 
remained identical in the two months 
compared. A moderately better situation 


prevailed in tthe miscellaneous group of 
trades as a whole from September last year 
when 6°5 per cent of unemployed members 
was reported. In this comparison unclassi- 
fied workers showed a considerable rise in the 
volume of employment afforded during the 
period reviewed, and a more favourable 
movement was manifest by stationary engi- 
neers and firemen, theatre and stage, and hotel 
and restaurant employees. Barbers, however, 
reflected fractional employment cessation. 

In the fishing industry during September 
activity subsided slightly from August, as 
manifest by the returns forwarded from 6 
associations involving a membership of 2,816 
persons. Of these, 140 or 5:0 per cent were 
out of work at the end of the month in 
contrast with a percentage of 2-1 in August. 
The level of employment, however, was 
somewhat above that of September last year 
when 7:9 per cent of idleness was reported. 

The 4 unions of lumber workers and 
loggers from which reports were tabulated at 
the end of September, with a membership 
totalling 2,446 persons showed that 354 or 
14-5 per cent were idle as compared with a 
percentage of 13-0 in August. Considerable 
improvement in the situation was apparent 
from September last year when 21-2 per cent 
of unemployment was recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1929 to 1939 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
for September of each year from 1929 to 
1938 inclusive, and for each month from 
September, 1939, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1940 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada, 
as shown by the average daily placements 
effected during September, 1940, recorded very 
substantial gains over the work of the previous 
month and also over that of the corresponding 
month a year ago, the increase in the former 
case being 50 per cent and in the latter 74 per 
cent. Under both comparisons all groups, 
except farming and mining, showed gains, the 
most outstanding being in construction and 
maintenance, where National Defence projects 
had greatly increased the demand for labour. 
Logging, services and manufacturing also 
showed fair gains over August, but those in 
trade and transportation were not so marked. 


Farming, however, recorded a noticeable de- 
cline. When compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago, in addition to the increase in 
construction and maintenance mentioned 
above, many more placements were effected 
during September of this year in manufac- 
turing, services, logging and transportation. 
Trade also showed a moderate increase under 
this comparison, and the losses in farming and 
mining were fairly small. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1938, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 


_work at the offices of the Service throughout 


Canada, compilations being made _ semi- 
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monthly. It will be seen from the graph that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions followed an upward trend during the 
first half of September, but declined slightly 
during the latter half, while that of placements 
rose steadily throughout the month. At the 
end of the period under review both curves 
had attained levels from 17 to 20 points higher 
than those recorded at the close of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 66-9 
during the first half and 74-9 during the 
second half of September, 1940, in contrast with 
the ratios of 58-4 and 54-9 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1939. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 69°6 and 70-5, as 
compared with 55-1 and 53-1 during the corre- 
sponding month of 1939. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during September, 1940, 
was 2,988, as compared with 2,065 during the 
preceding month and with 1658 in September 
a@ year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
3,933, in comparison with 2,969 in August, 1940, 
and with 2,928 in September last year. 


The average number of placements made 
by the offices of the Service during September, 
1940, was 2,758, of which 2,126 were in regular 
employment and 632 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,903 during the preceding 
month. Placements in September a year ago 
averaged 1,585 daily, consisting of 1,099 place- 
ments in regular and 486 in casual employment. 


During the month of September, 1940, the 
offices of the Service referred 67,717 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 66,192 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 51,021, of which 44,357 were 
of men and 6,664 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 15,171. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 54,767 
for men and 16,814 for women, a total of 
71,581, while applications for work numbered 
94,389, of which 72,453 were from men and 
21,936 from women. Reports for August, 1940, 
showed 55,747 positions available, 80,147 
applications made and 51,368 placements 
effected, while in September, 1939, there were 
recorded 41,433 vacancies, 73,178 applications 
for work and 39,608 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1930, to date: 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

1930). 15 oti. Saat 187,872 180, 807 365,679 

NOS Ts dK 5 See tet eee sy 175,632 295,876 471,508 

RY a Palais a een cd alee Sonuee 198, 443 352,214 

DSS ECP eek eas 170,576 181,521 352,097 

KU eee a Pe 223,564 182,527 406,091 
yess ila Meee og ed Orel 226 , 345 127,457 353, 802" 

ISSR IT, 217,931 113,519 331,450 

OBE ae. sc PR AO ou nee 275,300 114, 236 389,536 

bee yeh ae Mtetetadtap a le Bl ase. 256,134 126,161 382,295 

at eee PUR ¢ VR 242,962 141,920 384, 882 

1940 (9 months)....... 235,077 109,705 344,782 





Nova Scotia 


During September, employment offices in 
the Province of Nova Scotia received orders for 
over 5 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 237 per cent more 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 8 per cent in 
placements when compared with August and of 
nearly 288 per cent in comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1939. The substantial increase in 
placements over September of last year was 
almost entirely due to extensive construction 
work undertaken by the Department of 
National Defence. In addition, there was a 
moderate gain in services and minor increases 
in logging and trade, but the changes in all 
other groups were unimportant. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were logging 
103; farming 67; construction and mainten- 
ance 3,268; trade 51 and services 793, of 
which 650 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 3,297 
of men and 175 of women. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during September, was nearly 1 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 9 per cent above that of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements were 
over 1 per cent fewer than in August, but 
nearly 8 per cent above September, 1939. The 
only increase of importance in placements over 
September of last year was in services, sup- 
plemented by small gains in transportation, 
logging and manufacturing. The improvement 
in these groups was reduced for the province as 
a whole by a decline in construction and 
maintenance, the highway division of which 
showed a sharp decrease which was offset in 
part by an increase in building. Placements 
by industrial divisions included transportation 
62; construction and maintenance 280 and ser- 
vices 800, of which 583 were of household 
workers. During the month 257 men and 81 
women were placed in regular employment. 
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QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 118 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during September when compared with the 
preceding month and of over 256 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of nearly 147 per cent when compared 
with August and of over 262 per cent in com- 
parison with September, 1939. All industrial 
divisions participated in the increase in place- 
ments over September of last year, although 
the abnormal improvement for the province as 
a whole was mainly due to a substantial gain 
in the highway division of construction and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 
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of nearly 38 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
were nearly 2 per cent higher than in August 
and nearly 31 per cent above September, 1939. 
With the exception of nominal declines in 
mining and communication, all industrial divi- 
sions showed gains in placements over Sep- 
tember of last year, the most important in- 
creases being in manufacturing, construction 
and maintenance, services, logging and farming. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 3,322; logging 1,708; farming 
2,643; mining 139; transportation 279; con- 
struction and maintenance 5,782; trade 525 and 
services 4,715, of which 2,837 were of household 
workers. During the month 10,263 men and 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications———————_ Vacancies 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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maintenance. In other industrial groups the 
largest gains were reported in building con- 
struction, logging, services and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 730; logging 2,440; farming 154; 
transportation 883; construction and mainten- 
ance 17,384; trade 240 and services 4,406, of 
which 3,915 were of household workers. There 
were 20,863 men and 2,362 women placed in 
regular employment. 


ONTARIO 
There was an increase of over 7 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Ontario during September 
when compared with the preceding month and 
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2,589 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
MANITOBA 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Manitoba during September were nearly 39 
per cent fewer than in the preceding month 
and over 23 per cent below those of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was 4 
decrease also in placements of over 36 per 
cent when compared with August and 21 per 
cent in comparison with September, 1939. 
Placements in the railway division of construc- 
tion and maintenance were considerably fewer 
than during September of last year and ac- 
counted for the decline for the province as a 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1940 





Reported! Unfilled 


end of 
period 


Vacancies 
Offices 
during 
period 

INOVAIS COCA. Fi ialiecs Berit teuiiesigants 4,382 
Balifaxey! Gets onen. oe lye. 1,163 
ont ville seine «ok meek e so ete 458 
New Glasgow scree) s [iitsentate C54 2,342 
SVONOV Ly akis site be eis otea Meat ane ole rieiae 419 
New Brunswick..................... 1,244 
QtHamisne he cede Gar edods as « ses ee 142 
LONGO) 5 oad viele Aldine ip'tg go's s sds 2's 486 
Saint JOHN foie. cobra selals stave ote 616 
SPCC ek aD Meine ies ein das © nin 29,271 
Chilcoutimicee ic aes sie ieuawice ee os 664 
Ua Teens: kt eehs teen clyaea prea: 507 
iG DA QUG I PIUCe he uc ato this Gcmlerecieicls 1,335 

Matane. eee vais visas tbat. sete 1,503 | 
Montreal sees aoe osc cise sere cies 68 19, 263 
USD OG ec Pars ercia.s ctuiela let vis wie ps adie. ais 2,531 
ALY Dil vet aetaide « bolas Sole eagta dts oe} 557 
Sherbrogkewe sian ke kites clae oe ee 952 
Thetford Mines. 620.0 0.02 96 
PENSE CON EUR WORE CUS doe tH occas wie aia 0 1,604 
Vial GQuOren cuscketare poaiic «aete caterers 259 
Ontario: ee eA a. Sede be 20,984 
BSrrie: Pee sso elke cee ayate eedeion 222 
Belleville........... Dette ois chester plele tts 467 
Brantiond qton ocr eeihe > oceed asticcesie 283 
Chatham onc fave asin oh ae stares meat ete 456 
Ft. Wier RA ENE, SEVER 0 Titeile sae 506 
alee I eld Colas ste die potorei tere ane 146 
Guelph Wh RAASOR SUTRA LD, A0D SAR Fee oe 556 
PA AROMEOD a). ates y oie teat ays,= oso be 1,051 
FRONOLSR As Caceiscic ah cra ta Sateen estan 129 
Kingston.) <o:-.< Adee Tete seis cee athe 888 
Hatchener Se5 nts ate tsitea cates e « 535 
TING BAY. crite None k ols atta aise ietnnals 86 
Eondons2's'.... eho ieg. «tok «biles eles 869 
News T oronto mes: cee ttle eatareer 321 
Niagarait alls cidiviatesaee scene veto 780 
INOFbHP Bayi coe ce tant ie Herein sles 337 
Oshawa20). owt ein ea ah 481 
Ottaway re et ees cates 's 1,731 
Owen Sound. ese de taaeees 3 104 
Barney; SONNGHses. Se cme chew, 4 eas 155 
Pembroke sense, « oder eile ns 1,144 
Peterborough, ak sudsck ion. les 293 
PUCATCHUTAN sce tee ee tices eles 1,318 
StyCatharinesiy07... A. POs 985 
St. (Lhomas ecu ee. kids cece Slbcaile bans 933 
AINA ete hae Mitten teritla storclare « 995 
Sault StoxMarioyhicna. vanoikeise’. . 894 
SIN COOD oe En en ce gi) 664 
Stratlordien cate ss. sa. tees cules 130 
Ba Uys eran ma elel saan peri > 2.04% 409 
ULV TEWTET Se erate sole oc tenaraysceieteso ele: «4/0 548 
TOLrOntOeayeh see eo. Se sio doo. Hs 2.492 
Wellatice sree. 5 kd castes ols pats O55 
Windsor senien. treble Ss tiki. Panes’ 743 
Woodstock bits. Ocul sada are sheets 478 
MAMICONE Dresden Colne odie s dec 3,082 
Brandonavenreiecissse.-histre scenes sé 558 
Dauphine oe cee cake wa cele 348 
Portage la’Prairie: ..... 6 e6ee 148 
WAI OER Cemilde i te ling actos esis 2.028 
Saskatchewan.................0.0c0- 3,160 
PIStOVANGE os oven urliateitilas daisies slats 66 
Morville sea ccdae socgeek ess 33 
MOOSE WA Wel eae ieiisia cele Uveier ae soleres 483 
NorthiBattleford ayia. ois, eics e,eres 1s 160 
Prin covalent ma etre wey els ce ec eae 168 
eriNa Aen EME ees «skid cao ehiah es da: ¢ 500 
Saskatoon saien > sais eames ote 864 
SWiltmOUrventee. csp ce he cldaeee des sees 285 
Wie vilourmegene caus ctr ctor apatite ciel ate oro 183 
PY OREGON Meee tite 6 crocs castes ero 0.05) 418 
Alberta rte tots oi Sark ieale g ele 5,115 
Caleany Mera an aitatatie «gies + «estes 2,107 
Drumheller 139 
OGM OU EON tet nays ctenyaushe Fakes s 2,101 
Lethbridge 385 
Medieimnepilateh. ar a). oo. La. J24 383 
British Columbia.................... 4,343 
KamlOoopstee trie center eee 436 
IN ARAINIOSAat als « ials cis oie bios © ote «ons 300 
INGISONPRR ER Tent te aa as vlanaae s hats 473 
New Westminster...........0..eee05 210 
Ponbictonaeen ene yiistviee iy sc ae apes bias 248 
PringelGeorgesen. see eek 2 
IPTINCOMERU DEED MERE iets ci cio. sid cposse.e 172 
WANCOUV ORM animes sinc cists civic ore cece 1,373 
VicGorlaen pert etaverine ac es.caisicisciei © 1,429 
COPS TE hs od Ren MMO eerie SOEe SO Oae 71,581 
MiGry ieee fest etrielcterass viccc seis eves ciate 54,767 
Womontenpe cy tecece asis carlecersie Sats 16,814 


* 118 Placements effected by offices now closed. 


3,202 





a ee 


Applicants 

Regis- Placed Un- 

tered weenie Oiaes 
a vacancies| Regular | Casual beta at 
4,608 4,321 3,472 849 4,390 
WG 1,090 735 355 2,433 
603 458 312 146 895 
2,362 2,354 2,267 87 404 
431 419 158 261 658 
1,290 1,234 338 896 1,016 
162 142 18 124 79 
486 486 192 294 166 
642 606 128 478 771 
34,870 27,590 23,220 3,023 15,138 
98 614 606 8 170 
1,436 908 885 19 494 
THt37 1,137 1,119 3 27 
1,053 1,101 1,009 92 247 
20, 764 17,920 15,349 1, 647 2, 804 
5,037 2,245 1, 766 316 10,190 
789 528 493 31 230 
1,055 950 874 24 95 
422 218 131 0 317 
1,760 1, 693 743 876 241 
42 276 250 7 318 
31,739 19,256 12,852 6,280 30,710 
250 128 117 11 125 
726 469 407 62 294 
BOG 284 180 104 431 
435 452 139 313 267 
552 506 349 157 242 
322 156 131 25 191 
643 559 521 30 741 
2,807 1,042 497 543 5,126 
220 129 80 49 91 
1,155 854 768 86 474 
570 404 300 104 452 
277 87 74 13 1,290 
Perit 898 568 297 1,195 
791 300 277 23 476 
678 648 401 247 350 
407 274 216 58 701 
878 489 208 281 1,180 
2,468 1,464 546 850 1, 842 
132 109 58 51 176 
138 138 138 0 0 
1,119 814 745 69 181 
495 293 244 49 394 
1,029 1,091 1,043 48 450 
1,019 898 608 290 1,159 
295 227 162 65 257. 
437 296 139 157 844 
570 376 264 112 157 
664 664 350 314 0 
230 159 138 21 530 
402 234 174 59 121 
757 548 387 161 397 
7,670 2,697 1,493 1,204 6,972 
586 844 D538 79 803 
981 744 524 220 2.300 
568 481 353 128 470 
5,944 3,211 2,339 874 13,267 
598 582 448 134 289 
684 348 333 if) 796 
149 148 54 94 623 
4,513 2,133 1,500 631 11,559 
3,952 3,026 2,199 827 4,698 
32 28 26 a 68 
61 31 20 11 98 
472 475 291 184 1,111 
382 120 105 15 356 
171 161 116 45 132 
590 521 377 144 436 
786 838 707 131 1,086 
496 267 243 24 659 
165 162 107 55 153 
797 423 207 216 599 
5,230 4,708 4,080 628 25665 
2,371 1,900 1,554 346 877 
132 126 119 7 29 
2,006 1,964 1,761 203 1,435 
369 346 297 49 195 
352 372 349 23 129 
6,756 4,371 25528 1,794 9,178 
459 436 413 23 90 
377 330 311 19 398 
168 165 20 145 13 
423 210 140 70 755 
279 232 145 87 96 
40 6 6 0 56 
215 168 132 36 107 
2,900 1,439 590 792 6,740 
1,895 1,385 763 622 923 
94,389 67,717 51,021 15,171 81,062 
72,453 52,985 44,357 8,563 58,404 
21,936 14,732 6, 664 6, 608 22, 658 
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whole under this comparison. The decrease 
in this group was partly offset by a fairly large 
increase in farming. Small changes only were 
reported in all other groups. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing 
86; logging 156; farming 1,088; construction 
and maintenance 965 and services 854, of which 
681 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 2,072 of men 
and 263 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during September called for 30 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and over 21 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline also in placements of over 29 
per cent in comparison with August and of 
nearly 23 per cent when compared with Sep- 
tember, 1939. Farm placements were consider- 
ably less than during September of last year. 
The decline in this group was partly offset by 
gains in all other industrial divisions, the most 
important of which were in construction and 
maintenance and services. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 70; 
farming 1,344; transportation 83; construction 
and maintenance 635; trade 82; and services 
789, of which 520 were of household workers. 
There were 1,839 placements for men and 360 
for women in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were about 29 per 
cent better than both in the preceding month 
and the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a similar percentage of gain in 
placements when compared with August, but 
an increase of nearly 25 per cent when com- 
pared with September, 1939. Except for a 
staall decline in mining and nominal losses in 
trade and finance, all industrial divisions 
showed gains in placements over September of 
last year, the most important increases being 
in construction and maintenance and services. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 128; logging 156; farming 
2,606; transportation 85; construction and 
maintenance 765 and services 863, of which 543 
were of household workers. During the month 
3,718 men and 362 women were placed in 
regular employment. 
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BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during September, were 15 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 22 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also showed 
an increase of nearly 16 per cent when com- 
pared with August and over 21 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1939. Small de- 
clines in placements from September of last 
year were reported in mining, trade and farm- 
ing, but there were gains in all other industrial 
groups. The most important of the increases 
were in manufacturing, services and construc- 
tion and maintenance. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing 475; 
farming 128; transportation 127; construction 
and maintenance 2,188; trade 100 and services 
1,216, of which 731 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
2,048 of men and 472 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1940, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 51,021 placements in regular employment, 
34,712 of which were of persons for whom the 


employment located was outside the immediate 


vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,501 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,026 travelling to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 475 
to other provinces. The reduced transporta- 
tion rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4.00, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service who may 
wish to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally. 

Taking advantage of the reduced rate in 
Quebec during September 423 bushmen re- 
ceived certificates at the Hull office for trans- 
portation to centres in Ontario. Of these, 193 
were bound for Pembroke, 119 for Port Arthur 
and 111 for Sudbury. Offices in Ontario granted 
832 certificates for reduced transportation 
during September, all provincial. The Port 
Arthur office issued 460 of these to 336 bush- 
men, 103 building construction workers, 10 
mine workers and 11 cookees proceeding to 
employment within the Port Arthur zone. 
From Fort William 98 bush workers, and from 
Sudbury 109 bush workers travelled to centres 
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within their respective zones. Destined to the 
Sudbury zone also, were 37 bushmen, 1 cook 
and 2 cookees sent from Pembroke, 25 mill 
labourers and one cook from North Bay, and 
one bushman from Toronto. The Sault Ste. 
Marie zone received 4 mill hands from North 
Bay and 38 bushmen from Sudbury, From 
Toronto, in addition, 74 building construction 
workers went to Parry Sound, 15 building con- 
struction workers to North Bay, and 2 brick- 
layers to Stratford. The labour movement in 
Manitoba during September emanated from 
Winnipeg, from which centre 52 persons were 
transported to points in the Port Arthur zone, 
among whom were 45 bushmen, 3 bricklayers, 
2 restaurant cooks, one garage mechanic and 
one farm hand. In Alberta during September 
the Edmonton office was instrumental in the 
transfer of 19 workers to points within its own 
zone. These included 14 mine workers, 4 bush- 
men and one labourer. British Columbia offices 
effected 175 transfers at the reduced rate during 
September, all to provincial centres. On cer- 
tificates received at Vancouver 8 carpenters 
travelled to New Westminster and 87 car- 
penters, 4 mine workers and one hotel waiter to 
various points within the Vancouver zone. For 
employment within its own zone the New 
Westminster office despatched 68 carpenters. 
From Prince George 4 carpenters and one 


(4) Building Permits issued in 


The September report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 166 of the 204 muni- 
cipalities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 158 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
8 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of September, while 38 
municipalities had failed to report at the 
close of October 10. 


The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of September is $10,014,- 
240. Revised values for the month of August 
include returns from 187 municipalities and 
aggregate $11,555,102. Reports were received 





plumber went to Prince Rupert, while from 
Nelson one sawmill engineer was carried at the 
reduced rate to Penticton and one mill 
labourer to a point within the Nelson zone. 

Of the 1,501 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during September 674 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 826 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and one by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 


In addition to the 2:5 cent rate referred to 
in the above, the special harvest transportation 
facilities afforded by the railway companies in 
the Prairie Provinces during the month of 
August and mentioned in the report for that 
month prevailed throughout September. Under 
this arrangement the railway companies 
granted a special harvest rate of 1-5 cents per 
mile to all applicants upon presentation of cer- 
tificates furnished by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service in Manitoba and Alberta, 
the movement being confined entirely to the 
localities within their respective provinces. 
During September 39 persons in Manitoba and 
210 in Alberta took advantage of this special 
rate, a total of 249. Of these 148 were trans- 
ported by the Canadian National Railways 
and 101 by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Canada during September, 1940 


from 56 of the original 58 municipalities and 
show a value of $6,426,220 for the last month. 
The corresponding revised value for August 
includes 57 returns and is $7,693,732, while 
the September, 1939, value was $4,135,624. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the nine elapsed months 
of the current year is $81,324,052. The value 
for the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $57,749,872, while their corresponding value 
in 1939 was $43,911,494. 

During the month of September new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 82-1 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 37:6. 
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TABLE 1.~VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1940 














Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince Nac Now. 
nets Scotia Brunswick Quebec 

; 4 40,000 199, 804 137, 699 2 iad 813 

Permita—— LotalaValuer see wes «chess Mende eae os sass ee els 10,014,340 0, ‘ . 424, 
Ae Nace eon erinon S Roeicites shat label eeclioh Witte A at's: ota etaneh patayare eraserate (n= 8,231, 681 34,000 152, 630 98,125 1,994, 815 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............eeeeeeeees 1,782,659 6,000 47,174 39,574 429,998 
RRORICONTAL ae eis sites beard olelaelban ter ercretet sauna cladistauereievenes 4,440,316 10,000 172,569 40,625 938, 147 
Ne wactOnstructiOn.:. vocic.s dsc tes Fee ature ale oteteletaicie ature 3,765,474 4,000 137,580 24,525 806, 230 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........+..seeceeeeees 674, 842 6,000 34, 989 16, 100 131,917 
Institutional is Jae teins te ss aes ERS ia Se erote folks OLED 5 Ml eelpeteentetg 2, 800 37 166, 195 
New construction.......... Lisiny sclsle pone Unis Oeeepiea sana © BBD OOO Ii Sei estckeae Ae el Gua RAR ee elccea e's ich eae Ee 139,000 
Additions, alterations, rep@irs.......... cece cee e cece ees FS Wek SpE adinn bed Dest 2,800 375 27,195 
Commercials iiiine Woah supe see Sih 02 ia Ln a ea aaah ates 1,672,548 30,000 16, 935 23,224 330,341 
INOW CONSELUCOION. Coe ees cevses wits cue rece aw sraetelneretcleis ares 1,031,178 30,000 12,550 4,600 120, 295 
Additions, alterations, repairs................2eeeeeees G4 STOMA oR. 4,385 18,624 210,046 
Anustrials, Leases. dip sloye wig state istaiayets lta ieicelettemrels Cheeietiens 2 108.03 Sill encore 5,000 4,000 575,875 
ING W.CONSUPUCTION: occ cise rcvsla aie stele dire eleterseeieratokolnisiareter ners = PT BY ARG Cid IH MEE bathe Ides 65 Si Abts cael hd BCR SF 539,875 
Additions, alterations, repairs............seeeeceeeeees TOF O00 Mites de ey uae 5,000 4,000 36,000 
Other building. .syeye we LD... «AREER Teen iol tele BiB sel Loe tisen eee eet Gas 2,500 69,475 414,255 
New construction: .5. Sony et eee an PE ARS Sie aA 530,480.) .c sul surges 2,500 69,000 389,415 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........eecceecceeeees OO 227 Gh le hee PERON. |B REPRE ded se 475 24,840 

Provinces (Con.) 
Classification of Permits : : Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chowah Alberta Coléaitia 
: $ $ $ $ $ 

All Permits=—Total, Values ucsckis aelevaaislaelatetea nett. ots wi bieis 5,157,904 568, 769 177,971 555, 728 751, 652 
ING Ww CONSUFUCTION Noe ee eee eee eee es es 4,308, 711 433 , 825 141, 895 422, 663 645,017 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............cceccceeees 849, 193 134,944 36,076 133,065 106, 635 
Residential...... eee eee eee eee eee 2,083,419 271,749 83 , 836 266, 268 573, 703 
New construction. | highs wieiel ee eee eee eee 1,815,028 208,775 57,340 182,418 529,578 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............cccceeeeees 268,391 62,974 26,496 83, 850 44,125 
Institutional..... wees eee e ccc e cece cece cee srerecssceecesnes 390, 955 500 33, 900 5,000 15,000 
New construction.......... allele dele ae alplaimelanle elelele's's\g'¥s + OSD OOO Memon = 33,000 SOOO eer ecco 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........cccccceeeceeee 5,055 500 DOOM SE ice MUTT 15,000 
Commercial...... eset ese ce ci ecesassessoserecevenenons 676, 923 165,420 43,725 274,590 111,390 
New construction.......... seh cleats clipe ies ile es's ses es 424,213 98, 800 35,500 226,080 79,140 
Additions, alterations, repa@irs............seecccecesees 252,710 66, 620 8,225 48,510 32,250 
Raritan ee Pt ISR ae. Sete Ades 1,942, 620 125,800 T5,9504 | AES 38, 793 
New construction.......... Sth iw aieth Siberia tale nto « "> jaye 1,620,825 125,000 LSS DO0g eee oe ote ens 31,443 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............ccccceceees 321,795 800 BOT eden tet eet 7,350 
Other Building... Sas o wivlelsis tied vies sisisiv.e « <’plesin/einiglbvals «a ony 5 63, 987 5,300 560 9,870 12, 766 
New construction.......... aes RI Ale Sein ee Niels' svete es a's 62,745 1,250 555 9,165 4,856 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............ccececeseese 1,242 4,050 5 705 7,910 





TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926100) 








a ee 

BS whl Average Average 

an tes Index of Index of Index of Index of 
ba, q Value of Building Value of | Wholesale Value of Building Value of | Wholesale 
4 Permits issued Building Prices of Permits issued Building Prices of 

i. Year & Permits Building Year Permits Building 
. ibd. Materials Materials 

i Nine Nine Nine Nine in i 

September | months months months September | months Menthe wenthe 

ier Cee 10,014,340 | 81,324,052 (2) 67-7 (8) 1932.. 2,449,735 | 35,026,199 29-1 . 
1939...... 4,135,624 | 43,911,494 36-5 88-1 || 1931.. 10,407,999 | 88: 602,995 73-7 3-7 
1938...... 5,285,997 | 48, 183,393 35:9 90-2 1930.. 11,093,020 |126,361,350 105-2 92:7 
AOS Usenere 5,111,780 | 42,960,983 35:8 95-2 1929.. 17,117,017 |186,011,017 154-8 99-2 
NOS Ga ats es 3,657,271 | 30,683,412 25-5 84-8 1928.. 20,374,149 |165, 621, 634 137-8 96-7 
he bee 2 poor eas Pe Seats Pale ae ite 14,462,243 |141, 152,535 117-5 96-3 
A938 oi 1,986,903 | 16,394,014 13-6 77-5 i idee sted eet ta a a 


2 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


3 Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN SEPTEMBER, 1940, 
AND IN SEPTEMBER, 1939 


‘‘N.P.I.”"—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 











Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Cities RR Lay RU wi 2 i Cities ee 
eptember,| September, September, | Septem 
1940 1939 P1940 eerie 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island— $ $ TS Chom ast ny ue A aes 5,440 11,040 
Charlottetown: ii ..d.. ens sete 40,000 TSESOO MiSarnia ye), See eda ie et oom 14, 025 17,860 
Nova Scotia— Sault Ste. Maries sy yin wawadin due 82,892 52,593 
Palit ARO Sheed eh vocab 82, 682 62,046 || {Stratford.................... eee. 6,746 4,815 
New Glasgow... luc... 00 vee e0es No report 1,600 MPOTONTO MES...) ca Noe aL oor 13327472 507,038 
MADAM IP Riah ic bekte dcp e gtk 23,785 38,705 || Hast York Twp.................. 68, 015 124,762 
N B ick Welland ihe iS As RRP Rye A SEE TTP eee 18,480 17,900 
ew Brunswick— PWG BOT 4 lator ott peatarane) sate ode 129,510 79,747 
PreGerictonns (sa. s on. dhs «+o has 1,025 5,500 || Riverside 25 215 1480 
Monto Teunt dbs « dee. etatug 105, 430 W100 | ewes detncts. ilo Van ce 18, 129 13,612 
ABai Jona ees in i ieee. ciae 18, 865 TT ASI Narle Veep! ke cu innics aad 141,477 72,410 
uebec— Manitoba— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve) 974,090 DGS,080, 1) * Brandon. «is. Welaarccrersine fe nee 9,000 2,970 
PQUEDED.. tard: ids os - 45.6 228545 118, 846 158,435 | St. Boniface..........0....000 cee 219,425 28,755 
Shawinigan Falls................ 26, 225 11,925 || *Winnipeg............. ea ae HE 203,100 106,000 
+ Sherprookenat.b.cdoe + ass eee No report 56,200 |iISaskatchewan— { 
ST rois- RivieLesin. deers > sheers 25,065 38,325 || *Moose Jaw....... Rea. 6) vata ua 21 3.100 5, 625 
*Westmount..........0..ce0eeeees 6, 690 Oy D05. 1 *iaginals che ecole 80, 833 12,794 
Ontario PERAK HOO. (.',seeankinaadaiin ae 26,450 19,285 
Bollevillen gees cwccires patente 14, 650 26,400 | Alberta— 
SBrantiord esc cevep catenin: 17,440 DO ZN @alpary vem. Wako su eens Wel iaty 318, 288 110,771 
Chatham 90h: seth. asada ses 18,775 D2, ALSO BE) CL MAON EOD Mi crate rciorte elec elevslonieass 180, 445 174,045 
PHORG WY ULUIAMY ses bac sore hs os sitet s 113,575 DETOONN MGCL DPIGZEl le. yee elo es tae Diniee 39,810 11,697 
UGE eos SAR ie als Slane oldiaieh She: sensrer sees 23,635 8,586 Medicine) Hata: ac.josrie neers 2,185 500 
E GUSTS a. Hails natch wee 19,135 7,210 |British Columbia— 
*Hamilton are of .% so... dos at 359, 225 129,012 1SSE25 01 (ovo) 03} 5 AA A rah, Re eR: 12,960 11, 262 
PISINGSCON 25 Wine cloe rns Mee cere as 294, 526 18,447 INA AIT Osis sie hay = crates eel ats ister ste 8,210 15, 6385 
SKtebenersee.. «0445s. (lke tomar 60, 102 45,801 || *New Westminster................ 80, 795 63, 600 
MIVONGOME uk, seta ata sziel sieve sGaaeene 80,320 250,610) erince Ripert...) scl esiercrpen ote 3, 009 7,500 
Oshawa Games «5 as cee ae 28,585 TOL IA Via GOUuveries (eee ewe veyenvesloate 518,055 402, 237 
*Ottawai i Reer. . haces cee Aeneas 174, 200 283,520 || North Vancouver................ 10,985 5, 800 
OwentSouid/. 40. ose ie ormas 5, 060 GPOSTAINNE VELELODLE ra. cists Us sateen wishes ene 77,278 44,396 
Peterborough). 08.105 an 6 aoa 25, 551 38,039 
*PorwArthuniee ace we ede: 49,615 26,498 || Total 58 Municipalities........... 6,426,220 | 4,135,624 
*St. Catharines: .eneoe eee. ae 52, 890 56,093 || Total 35 Municipalities........... 5,568,800 | 3,348,590 








* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910, 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
PERIOD JULY TO 


HE business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during July to 
September, 1940, showed a gain over that trans- 
acted during the corresponding quarter last 
year, as there was an increase of nearly 48 per 
cent in vacancies listed and of 43 per cent 
in placements effected in regular and casual 
employment. A very substantial increase was 
recorded in construction and maintenance, 
where National Defence projects throughout 
Canada had required much additional labour, 
but manufacturing and services also showed 
marked gains, followed by others which were 
fairly substantial in logging and transportation. 
The increase in trade was of moderate propor- 
tions, while that in mining was nominal only. 
The one group to indicate a decrease was farm- 
ing and this was quite large. Provincially, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan alone reported declines, 
which were of fair proportions, the remaining 
provinces registering increases, the highest 
being in Quebec and Ontario, where construc- 


SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
SEPTEMBER, 1940 


tion and maintenance showed marked improve- 
ment; Nova Scotia also reported a substantial 
gain in this group, but the increases in the 
remaining provinces were much more moderate 
in volume, that in New Brunswick being very 
small. 

From the chart on page 1174, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service offices for the month of Septem- 
ber, it will be noted that the trend in the curve 
of vacancies in relation to applications was 
upward throughout the quarter, except during 
the second half of July, when no change was 
registered, and the latter half of September, 
when a slight decline was shown. The curve of 
vacancies, however, followed an upward 
course throughout the entire three months and 
at the close of the period under review the 
levels attained by both curves were from 17 to 
20 points higher than those recorded at the end 
of September a year ago. 
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Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebeo Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry OO — eee fat ek 
8 he 3 fe g bee 3 B 
rs} 3 (>) 3 = o 8 rm Oo 8 ~ 
RP ARE yet ew reid Ss PE Bhan gh cee 
i ee ener cue ae ae a) si/8| 3 
Sod me HO ORT SoRn! cat PRO pee ee SE caine 
cf J | |] |} | |] |] —_ | —_] —_ 
Minufacturing.............-...0.ceeeeeeee 202) 200 2} 164 38} 125] 2,733] 2,097} 440] 8,452] 6,903] 1,097 
Animal prod SD ]e. Fo ce. sicisiewseeibreconovets 2 Dik, SE Sate... 4. SRR RA. 41 : 3 _ a 4 
Fur and its Products... .c..c.0csceecoeaen [hase fete MiB cme foestss [eed sfees leet | Dy SNOT... 00) 8 Sain amie Rea, 
j LUC ES eek See Veron eseosekecene col] Grete ncaaael RAReeh eaeter | ttehe eon eh Panes etene | 2's «pe, SRC Memes 42 LDA eaters 3 254 224 6 
eee a its Wroducts bath, SURI Nite 30) wd2il?. 2. 55| 83h... Bw 376) 368| - 23 342 234 82 
Sree emer ductetn ke cece LRT BOMERT sera | kL ceea) | ROMs” 6 Meg a a 
Rubber products. 6).).....--\eopisielainslasiesewepmeiaia acs bed a OM Ta sw ths 1 Daas Oe 1 DNase, ne iit 99 14 
Textile products, 05) <6 <.visiec¢ einsiemeieieie sieie 1 MSR. hens 1 Rate elle) 66 54 1} 1,292) 1,188 90 
Plant products, edible.............++-+-++5 17 ile/\e dee 63 6 57 32 23 2| 921 796} 116 
Plant products, D.€.8..........eeeeeeeeeees Alek et 2 Laie fe 1 15 13 1 eh a 15 
Wood CistillAtes bis escjsisloe ails sibtessssee »sesetln willew acs os] MOMMA Vole» dae) + » v cle alleseotaeath snc fas (NOON 2 a ee ee 
Chemicaliand ‘allied products... << cide oasis omar AOMORI es og adem lara) s+ ole ginee area 21 OA bra 125) "105 18 
Clay, glass and stone..............esseecee {eee fbepediine [fee en. Sits heodae 3 38 8 20219)" s16t 58 
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tions and 1,482 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. 

During the three months July to September, 
1940, the offices reported that they had made 
167,343 references of persons to positions and 
effected a total of 162,912 placements, of which. 


During the period July to September, 1940, 
there was an average of 69-4 vacancies and 
64-3 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 59-9 vacancies 
and 57:4 placements for each 100 applications 
for work during the same period of 19389. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the third quarter of 1940 was 


2,286, of applications registered, 3,291, and of 
placements effected, 2,116, in contrast with the 
daily average of 1,548 vacancies, 2,583 applica- 


121,671 were in regular employment and 41,- 
241 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment 103,249 were of men and. 
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18,422 of women, while casual work was found 
for 23,176 men and 18,065 women. Comparison 
with the corresponding quarter of 1939 showed 
that 114,080 placements were then made, of 
which $1,343 were in regular employment and 
32,737 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review were 
received from 191,287 men and 62,113 women, 
a total of 253,400, in contrast with a registra- 
tion of 198,833 persons during the same period 








of 1939. Employers notified the Service during 
the quarter July to September, 1940 of 175,986 
vacancies, of which 131,067 were for men and 
44919 for women, as compared with 119,133 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Offices for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1940. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
OCTOBER, 1940 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


[ee employment situation at the end of 
October was reported by the superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces con- 
tinued fall ploughing and the harvesting of 
late crops. Unfortunately, heavy frosts had 
damaged to quite an extent large quantities 
of apples and potatoes and had delayed farm 
work. However, evaporators had opened and 
would handle about 80,000 barrels of these 
slightly frosted apples. Fox ranchers of the 
Fredericton area had recently held a field day, 
when discussions had taken place on fox breed- 
ing problems, this industry having expanded 
considerably within a short time. Fishing 
for the most part was quiet. Scallops and 
oysters, the greater per cent of which was 
shipped to the United States, and mackerel 
were plentiful, but green dry cod was very 
scarce. Potential losses to fishermen in the 
sardine catch had been caused by the silver 
hake which had driven these fish out of the 
Harbour de Loutre area. Shipments to Eng- 
land of fresh and cured smoked fillets from 
Grand Manan and other centres promised to 
be of great importance, this being a new 
venture. Several logging camps were under 
construction, and those in the Miramichi dis- 
trict were filled to capacity, contractors report- 
ing no scarcity of men for winter bush work. 
As the result of war orders a much larger cut 
was expected during the coming months, the 
demand for pit props being particularly urgent. 
Some sawmills, having completed the season’s 
cut, had closed down, while others would con- 
tinue to operate during November, but sash 
and door factories were working overtime 
owing to the demand for dressed lumber. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area worked five 
and six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from two to six 
days. Factories in nearly all centres were 
operating to capacity, there being the usual 
contraction in refreshment manufacturing con- 
cerns. All building under way was well 
advanced and highway paving also continued. 
Transportation was fair, shipments of lumber 
continuing from the Eastern ports. Trade was 
good. Charwomen featured largely in female 
placements in the Women’s Division, as sub- 
urbanites, who were re-opening their town 
houses, had requested a large number of this 
class of applicants. 

In the Province of Quebec much activity 
was apparent in logging, manufacturing and 


construction. At La Tuque, the demand for 
bushmen was so heavy that men were being 
called from other districts, more than 500 
workers already having been placed and 5,000 
additional men needed. Chicoutimi, likewise, 
reported a shortage of men, as wood cutting 
there was very active, as well as in the dis- 
tricts served by Hull, Matane, Rouyn and 
Sherbrooke. The call for fuel wood cuiters 
at Montreal, too, was very heavy. All in- 
dustrial establishments were busy at Chicou- 
timi, Hull, Matane, Sherbrooke and Three 
Rivers, but at La Tuque and Rouyn manu- 
facturing concerns, on the whole, were slack. 
At Levis, the aluminum plant had re-opened 
and at St. Romuald many workers had been 
recalled. Sash and door factories throughout 
the province, too, were busily engaged. Numer- 
ous construction workers were employed in 
the erection of training camps and few 
skilled tradesmen were idle. Many labourers, 
also, had been hired for highway construction 
in order to rush completion of road work 
before the winter season began. 


There was a much smaller demand for 
farm help in Ontario and with the completion 
of the harvest season for fruit and vegetables, 
the calls for casual help also were fewer; how- 
ever, some men had been placed as plough 
hands. More bushmen were seeking employ- 
ment in the woods and lumber camps were 
gradually filling. In the North Bay district 
greater commitments for future delivery had 
been accepted by the logging operators, 
necessitating the opening of more camps. The 
fact, that the number of those now operating 
had already reached the peak of last season, 
had caused wages to stiffen somewhat and 
late starting operators had raised them from 
the usual $35 to $40 per month to $40 and $45. 
Mining was quiet except at Timmins, where 
only a nominal demand existed for this class 
of workers. The general industrial situation 
remained very satisfactory, as practically all 
manufacturing concerns were operating at full 
capacity, especially those handling war orders. 
Skilled workers in the metal trades were 
greatly in demand, particularly those employed 
in aeroplane manufacture, but these men were 
secured in many instances by transference from 
one district to another through clearance 
orders listed at the various employment 
centres. Building construction steadily con- 
tinued with little unemployment, but the 
volume of work available on road construc- 
tion had decreased greatly. National Defence 
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projects in some localities were nearing com- 
pletion and in others were progressing favour- 
ably, carpenters, millwrights, pipe fitters and 
welders constituting the chief call amongst 
skilled tradesmen, many of whom, like the 
others mentioned above, were brought in from 
outside districts; unskilled labour, however, 
was plentiful. The movement of freight by 
lake and rail was brisk and this furnished em- 
ployment for a number of men. Trade was 
very satisfactory. Orders for women in 
domestic service were steady, with capable 
household servants much in demand. Some 
factory and clerical positions, also, were avail- 
able and quickly filled. 

With harvesting about completed in the 
Prairie Provinces, requests for farm help had 
declined considerably, although a steady call 
existed for young and middle-aged men, under 
and over military age, for dairy and general 
farm work during the winter months. At 
Lethbridge, numerous men were engaged in 
the sugar beet harvest and the result of their 
labour was an estimated delivery of 200,000 
to 225,000 tons of beets to the sugar refineries, 
the payroll of which would approximate $1,- 
250,000, this million and a quarter pay day 
being split among some one thousand farmers. 
An abundance of feed was also reported, more 
than sufficient for the cattle on hand, so that 
the Southern Alberta farmers were enjoying 
a sellers’ market for the first time in years. 
A good demand existed for loggers and this 
was likely to improve with the colder weather. 
Mining and manufacturing also showed in- 
creased activity. Various National Defence 
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projects were nearing completion, with conse- 
quent reductions in the number of men em- 
ployed, but little road work was under way. 
Railroad shops at Lethbridge were fairly busy 
and freight haulage active. Trade was good. 
A slight decrease was reported in the house- 
hold section of the Women’s Division and 
even then, capable domestics were not always 
easily obtained. Some factory and clerical 
work, too, was available and this was eagerly 
sought after by many of the applicants. 
Although unusually mild weather in British 
Columbia had prolonged the season for fall 
work in farming, there were few requests 
for farm hands and at Vancouver, for the first 
time in many months, all orders on hand for 
experienced milkers had been filled. Apple 
picking was about completed, but packing 
houses were very busy. The majority of lum- 
ber camps and sawmills was working to capa- 
city and while the production from these was 
extremely high, a shortage of lumber for 
domestic projects was seriously curtailing con- 
struction. Herring fishing continued, with 
catches fair and mining was steady. Building 
was very active, though some of the larger 
construction jobs had been hampered, as men- 
tioned above, through lack of building ma- 
terial. National Defence projects were well 
advanced. Shipyards were busy, but the water- 
fronts, except at Victoria, were quieter. Trade 


was fair. Little change was recorded by the 
Women’s Division, there being the usual 
demand for household domestics, as well 


as a few openings for hotel employees and 
factory hands. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


Juty-Aucust REcorp 


From the September issue of the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette the employment 
situation may be summarized as follows: 

Between July 15 and August 12, there was 
a decrease of 27,814 in the number of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain. There was 
a reduction of nearly 50,000 in the numbers 
of men and women registered as unemployed, 
but the number of boys and girls rose nearly 
92,000, owing mainly to the registration of 
juveniles who had reached the school-leaving 
age at the end of the summer term. The total 
of 799,452 persons registered as unemployed 
at August 12 was 432,240 less than the figure 
for August 14, 1939. 

The number of insured persons, aged 16 
and over, recorded as unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at August 12, 


1940, represented 5:4 per cent of the total 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64 at July 
1939, as compared with 5-6 at July 15, 1940; 
at August 14, 1939, the percentage unemployed 
was 8°5. For persons within the general 
scheme the corresponding percentages were 5°5 
at August 12, 1940, 5:7 at July 15, 1940 and 
8-7 at August 14, 1939. For persons within 
the agricultural scheme the percentages were 
2:4, 2-5, and 3-9 respectively. 


United States 


On October 24, Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labour, reported in an 
official press release, that employment in 
non-agricultural industries in September, 
1940, was’ at an exceptionally high level, 
following an increase of more than 600,000 
jobs between August and September. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the employment situa- 
tion in the United States to be as follows: 
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This increase followed a gain of 400,000 
jobs between July and August. While em- 
ployment usually increases in the summer 
and early autumn, the gain this year is one 
of the largest ever recorded. Month by 
month employment has been increasing since 
the winter low point in February. Nearly 
2,000,000 people returned to work this year 


Ce ee eee ee 


Estimated number 


This is 24 times as great as the increase in 
the primary defence industries. 

In the following war-materials industries 
employment reached new highs in September: 


Other industries stimulated directly or 
indirectly by war orders and in which large 
employment gains were shown included 


foundries and machine shops (11,100), elec- 


Gains in number of workers between— 


Industry of wage earners August and Average for 1937 
September 1940 September 1940 and September 1940 
PAG PCPA terns pas 108,400. +9,000 +84,400 
Shipbuilding. . 103,000 +4,500 +40,700 
Machine tools .. 69,600 + 2,400 + 22,400 
aes eke Uy Via Ys 3 58,000 + 2,100 + 25,100 
Aluminum manufactures.. 30,000 +1,100 + 6,300 
Explosives.. aye 8,700 + 400 + 3,300 


between February and September. More than 
36,600,000 persons were working in non- 
agricultural employment in September. This 
does not include an additional 2,242,000 
working on CCC, WPA, and NYA. 


The major factor conrtibuting to the cur- 
rent gain of 600,000 workers was the rise in 
factory employment, which was about half 
again as great as the usual seasonal increase. 
Over 285,000 factory wage earners were 
returned to jobs in September. This gain in 
employment was accompanied by a rise of 
5-4 per cent, or $10,700,000 in weekly wages. 
The latter increase is about five times the 
customary pay-roll increase of 1-0 per cent 
from August to September. With but few 
exceptions, the September gains in factory 
employment and pay-rolls are the largest 
aggregate increases in any single month since 
1919. 


As in the preceding month the increases in 
factory employment and _ pay-rolls were 
widespread. Of the 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries regularly surveyed, 76 reported more 
workers, and 77 larger pay-rolls. 


The expansion of non-agricultural employ- 
ment is by no means confined to the defence 
industries. This is true not only of the last 
month but also of the period since 1989. 
Employment in the primary defence indus- 
tries such as shipbuilding, aircraft, and 
ordnance has increased 203,000 over the last 
12 months. Employment in what may be 
called secondary defence industries, such as 
the iron and steel and chemical industries, 
primarily engaged in supplying civihan needs 
but also supplying semi-finished products 
for primary defence industries, has expanded 
268,000. The percentage expansion of em- 
ployment in the primary defence industries 
has, of course, been much greater than in 
industries that are engaged almost exclus- 
ively in supplying civilian needs in which 
aggregate employment increased 507,000. 


trical machinery (10,900), sawmills (6,300), 
brass, bronze, and copper products (5,100) 
and steel (4,500). The increased production 
of new models was reflected in the gain of 
96,300 workers in the automobile industry, 
while seasonal factors contributed to the in- 
crease of 11,900 workers in cotton goods, 
10,100 in confectionery, 8,700 in women’s 
clothing, and 5,900 in furniture. The few 
manufacturing industries showing declines in- 
cluded beverages (4,300), boots and shoes 
(3,800), and ice cream (2,300), in each of 
which seasonal curtailment is expected in 
September. 

Gains were also reported in other major 
fields of non-agricultural employment. In 
wholesale and retail trade combined, there 
was a seasonal increase of more than 150,000 
workers. About 37,000 additional workers 
were employed by the transportation and 
public utility group, and 30,000 workers were 
added in the field of Federal and private 
construction. In the group of mining indus- 
tries, a gain of 11,000 was reported and in 
the finance, service, and miscellaneous group 
30,000 workers were added. Employment in 
the Federal, State, and local government 
service increased by about 51,000 from 
August to September. This figure includes 
the armed forces except for additions result- 
ing from the calling of the National Guard 
for active service. 

The increase in wholesale and retail trade 
combined was predominantly in retail 
stores which took on 4-6 per cent more 
workers to handle fall business and. increased 
pay-rolls by 4-3 per cent. Employment 
increase of 1-1 per cent in wholesale trade 
between mid-August and mid-September 
represented the usual fall gain in this in- 
dustry. 

Employment in the private building con- 
struction industry showed a_ larger-than- 
seasonal increase of 3 per cent from August 
to September. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


T HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction work, 
and certain other conditions marked “B” which 
apply in the case of contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is 
to be performed, or if there were no current 
rates then fair and reasonable rates. This 
provision was retained in the amending Order 
in Council of December 31, 1934, but with the 
added proviso that in no event shall the wage 
rate for male workers 18 years of age and over 
be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 
20 cents an hour. It is also provided that in 
any cases where the provincial Minimum 
Wages Law require the payment of higher 
wages than those set out above, such higher 
rates shall apply in the execution of federal 
contracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
' shall be paid rates of wages not less than 
those provided for women and girls in the 
Minimum Wages Scales of the respective 
provinces. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 


last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
euarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for buliding 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
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and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
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the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction con- 
tracts, the labour conditions include fair wages 
schedules based on the rates current in the 
particular district where the work is being per- 
formed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 


In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to the 
Pacific Coast). These contracts are subject 
also to a working week of not more than forty- 
eight hours, provision being made that any 
necessary and authorized overtime work shall 
be paid for at a rate of not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. 


Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 


Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 


As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder :— 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “Where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 
and also specify. that the rates of wages set out 
therein are minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


NaTionaL Harsours BoarpD 


Construction of repairs to roadway expan- 
sion joints, Jacques Cartier Bridge, Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Western Water- 
proofing Co., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 17, 1940. Amount of contract, 


$6,230. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. ORE Cl sipeusioas:s $0 77 
ComentvenniSherssuters Pea test techie ie dies ics 0 61 
Compressor lOperabOTses jac) os) leisiatem) vael) s/o 0's 0 55 
Dyul TUNNers oi... js. At SRS a Re ee 0 50 


Engineers, bhersaae. et 
single or double drums.. 
three or more drums..-.. .. . 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Labourers.. 
Painters. . 
Structural gine chara ty t 
Timbermen and cribmen tonewbutin es pean 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


cutting and fitting timber.. .. .. .. .... 050 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. Rene le 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Arabi 3) RG, 1 45 
Watchmensamcmeen stitethe site 550 lee) ele tae 0 35 
Welders and Der ners: 

acetylene ‘or electrics... 6. .. sw 44 8 4s 0 60 

om: steel erections, ii. ¢4 sr san wate n te tee 0 83 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Construction work at Port Atkinson, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Allen & Viner Construction Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, BC. Date of contract, October 7, 
1940. Amount of contract, $5,725. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. .. $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 

ing and tempering mortar).. .. .. ... 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 
Cement finishers... 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer raveratonn (gas 

or electric).. Bs ar Oe 0 60 
Driversieere er teoeye 0 45 
Drivers, horse sie Berti 0 60 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 1 00 
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Per hour 
Electricians (inside eondacth 1 00 
Labourers. . tis 0 45 
Motor truck dine: ! 0 50 
Motor truck drivers and ‘yale. 1 50: 
Painters and glaziers.. asl eel citar ideal 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 1 00 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers heal, men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. ..... .. 0 50 
RMoofers=scOmMPOSTtOM ss hvac Yis's jntieie nie 0h bers vulvar e 0 50 
Roofers—sheet metal... .. . euthes 1 00 
Roofers—shingles (wood, Naspeuiaay, . 0 90 
Sheetimetaliiworkersvamei ree cu ih ae here eee 1 00 
Stonemasons... .. . ; 1 10 
Stonemasons’ heldede (enter eid elas 
ing mortar).. 0 50 
Installation of a power plant at Port 


Atkinson, Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Allen & Viner Construction Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, October 7, 
1940. Amount of contract, $1,345. <A fiar 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and Weuisis as $0 90 
IOTIVers 20) fc 4. Bayle a Sie ctibNalen! eet vate 0 45 
Drivers, horse aaa mare » saile chia aan Ghataes apres 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. 1 00 
Labourers.. 0 60 
Motor truck dave 0 50 
Motor truck drivers and Prue 1 50 


Construction of a new pavilion at Lancaster 
Hospital, Saint John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. Date of contract, August 21, 
1940. Amount of contract, $71,278 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and "\jomers.0°° 7) Pde 0 60 
Cement finishers.. ..... Pah) EA3 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer ee 

Steam.. 0 65 

gas or Deck 
Drivers.. 


Driver, horse Ane Cartas 

Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Hoist DS EA 
Labourers.. .. 
Lathers,. metal.. 
Linoleum layers... 
Motor truck driver.. 
Motor truck driver and thie 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers.. 


(gas or electric).. 


cooorooooeCPoCoooces 
QD Pp r— c~ ~y mo 
SSSERRSSSERRAESES 


Plasterers.. .. oo NS eg RS Baek te 
Plasterers*. Wipers nie and tempering 
material)... .. 0 45 
Plumbers and ciearaditierane Seika otra 0 70 
Roofers, felt and ae patent, com- 
position... .. Shes Aint: ste hetes 0 45 
Roofers, sheet mofetil 0 65 
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Per hour 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 60 
Sheet metal workers.. Vywree 0: 65 
Terrazzo layers.. 45 0: 70 
Terrazzo finishers nha helpersée 0 55 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 90 
Tile setters (asphalt)... 0 70 


Tile setters’ helpers a men assed +e help 


tradesmen). . 0 45 
Watchman.. .. MSR CIA toi, 0 35 
Waxers and banchete Riso. ne 0 45 


Erection of a travelling, electrically operated 
Hammerhead Crane, Halifax, NS. Name 
of contractors, Hamilton Bridge Go.,,-dutd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, August 30, 
1940. Amount of contract, $129,500. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Blacksmiths. . ds 
Blacksmiths’ heipers.. 

Driver, horse and cart.. 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Driver.. ae Rie 2 

Electricians... .. 5s eee bles) “les 
Engineers on eyo Pree e 

Firemen, stationary.. 

‘Labourers. . 

Machinists. . ean 

Machinists’ Bbiperels 

Motor truck driver.. _ 

Motor truck driver and ace 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 

Painters.. ; 

Structural steel ott. ¢ 5 
Welders and burners on steel rectighis 
Watchman... 


cococooerocoecoooo 
SOAIISSOL SSIES TH 
Nano aaagno od aa 


Construction of an instrument and model 
shop, storage building and gate house at the 
National Research Council’s new annex labora- 
tories, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 21, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$108,200 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boilermakers... .. p $0 85 
Brick and hollow tile: levee 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ iolbets) iqaiging 
and tempering mortar).. AY 0 
Carpenters and joimers.. .. .. «s+ e+ 0 85 
Cement finishers.. ‘ 0 
Cement and concrete mixer is tewatle ss 


Steam.. 0 70 

Gas or Naotrie: 0 55 
Drivers.. : cba s onan tee sheds 0 45 
Driver, horse Bae cack 8: 0 ROMS. ee: 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. 0 80 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 70 

‘Three or more drums... ..9.. 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection.. Bra Pea oe 0 85 
Firemen, stationary... .. AD 0 50 
Hoist operators, tower (cask or alecizic) 1 0 55 
Labourers.. 0 45 
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Per hour 
Lathers, metals. .. ce .e5 eepee 00) ee 08 0 70 
Linoleum layers.. : 0 60 
Marble setters.. 1 00 


Marble setters’ helpers Callas men ahcicued to 
he!p tradesmen).. REE Oe, RS he 

Motor truck ever ae 

Motor truck driver and ftnice, 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and glazriers.. 


oocoorceo 
RSSaSS 


Plasterers. . co RS BES Rae. Sue. BES 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material... .. . . 0 50 
Plumbers and steneniitetets 0 95 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal.. rate RES 0 8 
Sheet metal workers... .. 2. 22) oe oo seve 0 85 
Stonecutters.. DARE FS 0 80 
Stonemasons. . 1 00 
‘Stonemasons’ Lidlpers eaiaines act aula 
mortar).. 


Structural eel: ‘ier Gtloedet 

Shovel operators—gas.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

mention layers.. 

Terrazzo finishers Shall helpers. 

Tile setters, asphalt.. .. : 
Tile setters’ Sao ek men assigned is help 


coe eCoorRrHSCSO 
OOANIMONDSHONM 
Sounconsdasd 


tradesmen). . 0 50 
Watchmen.. .. Medes sab ich ices 0 40 
Waxers and polhen: (doors Hn ae ce 0 50 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 0 85 


Construction at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, BC. Date of contract, August 19, 


1940. Amount of contract, approximately 
$100,465.35. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 
(gas).. : loa. eee 
Cement Snictonna: 0 60 
Firemen.. 0 68% 
Labourers. . 0 45 


Electricians. . 0 
Pile driver foieetenilt V2 
Pile driver engineer.. SrtA UNE. Sheek oe Yet 
Pile. drivermanian cys cepeeth «teu ent Ae eto ae 10 
Pile driver boomman.. .. .. 10 
Pile driver bridgeman.. 10 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ neocon ile men 


assigned to help Vine age Sue? & 0 50 
Watchman.. .. Beh bc 0 45 
Wharf and dose puilaenet< 1 00 

Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 

employed full or part time).. 20 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to fis alee 

whether employed full or part time).. 7 00 


Note.—Working hours must not exceed 8 per day 
and 44 per week. 


Construction at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Horie-Latimer Construction Co., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, August 19, 
1940. Amount of contract, approximately 
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$174,769. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver, foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver, engineer.. 1 124 
Pile driver, Wale. a.) 6 1 00 
Pile driver, boomman.. . 1 00 
Pile driver, bridgeman.. 1 00 
Pile driver, fireman.. 0 683 
Labourers... .. 0 45 
Wharf and docks builders! 1 00 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0: 90 


Plumbers’ helpers (all men assigned te “hale 
tradesmen).. 

Cement and cones” mixer 1S erator ty 

Cement and concrete mixer operator (steam) 

Cement finishers.. 

Pajinters.. 

Road grader ereraiors ye 

Rock drillers (machine).. 

Sheet metal workers... 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck drivers and ce ; 

Steam roller operator (steam or gas).. .. .. 

Track layers. . A Ae 

Track layers ethan ae Brena 

Watchman.. 


ocaoocooroccoeooooo 
= on CrAT ORDO IT or 


Construction of building No. 59 at Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractors, Fundy Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, $74,345 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. : $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ice ng 

and tempering mortar).. : 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. Rees Hise axe 0 70 
Cement finishers—walls.. .. .. .. .. «2 «- 0 85 
Cement finishers—floors.. .. . ecm 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Ceeratous: 

Steam.. 0: 65 

Gas or elect. 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, oy mod ne 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 95 
Elevator constructors. . e 0 97 
Elevator constructors’ Relea 0 68 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0: 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or ye ees at 0 50 
Firemen, ohne ott 0 45 
Labourers.. .. 0 40 
Lathers GAetali: 0 60 
Linoleum layers.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. : Rie fo syed 0 45 
Motor truck driver and cea caters? tansepest 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers... .. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers... .. .. . 0 65 
Plasterers.. HOULGO tr. GSC Eee ee eee 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. eee 32) Nye ee ee 0 45 
Plumbers nd earatteee”. > ae ahs ae Pe 0 95 
Roofers, felt and apie patent: com- 

positionys*e. °. lacie eee 0 45 
Roofers, sheet etal: ore eR een Oe 0 70 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 


Stonecutterss. souk ceteceiy esas ome > lente 

Stonemasons.. 

Stonemasons’ 
ing mortar).. 

Structural steel sroriers”. 

Shovel operators (gas).. 

Steam shovel engineers... 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen... .. .. . 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Terrazzo layers.. ‘ ; 

Terrazzo finishers and hatpees 

Tile setters (asphalt).. 

Tile setters (ceramic).. 

Tile setters’ helpers (all » men eastaned™ 16 help 
tradesmen). . iM ioe tee Mel woinn, carat he are 

Watchman.. ‘ 

Waxers and polishers (floor) ; 

Welders and burners (on steel dvectiony = 

Welders and burners (acetylene or electric) 


helpers (mixing and temper- 


Per hour 


_ 
S 
oO 


mpePoooc;°qcoorrco 
os oa nl on > 
SSRSaSsergsseagsa 


Construction of a general storehouse build- 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. ‘ 

Brick and hollow tile Lavery anise (onixing 
and tempering mortar).. rr aeays ae 

Carpenters and joiners... 

Cement finishers—walls.. 

Cement finishers—floors.. 

Cement and concrete mixer dnoratove: 
Steam.. .. . ea sie EV oP Rta Sethle wi Lisle: l Lee 
Gas or aan 

Drivers. . 

Driver, horse ie ee 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Elevator constructors... . aegth.- > vorpdladents 

Elevator constructors’ helpers.. .. .. ...... 

Labourers. . sone 

Motor truck driver: : 

Motor truck driver and Hay 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and gilaziers.. .. 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 

Rodman—reinforced steel.. yr at 

com- 


Roofers, felt and earth patent: 
position. . 3 chats eieitt 

Roofers, sheet ss NS 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Stonemasons. . 

Stonemasons’ eelpers veheant and tonne tice 
mortar).. 


Watchman.. are ; 

Engineers operating aoa: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. 
Three or more drums.. .. 

Hoist operators—tower (gas or P electra 


ing at Halifax, NS. Name of contractors, 
Stewart Construction Co., 


P.Q. 


Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
Date of contract, September 4, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $262,970 and unit prices. 


Per hour 
$1 00 


ooo eo 
SON Ste TDD ES AS 
NI Or OF C1 O OS Or o oS uo 
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Construction of repairs, renewals and reno- 


contractors, 


Enrg., Chicoutimi, 


vations to the public building at Chicoutimi, 
PQ. Name of 
Riverin, 


Riverin and 
P.Q.. Date of 
contract, August 24, 1940. Amount of contract, 


1190 
$9,690. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the eontract as follows:— 

; Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. $0 55 
Cement finishers... aN 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

ROG OHINN Scns cele Savi‘ ay babii nued tae daca nel Deiat 0 60 

Gas or electric... Oy OER aeasedsuiical ant Qelse Ato 0 45 
Drivers.. elke 0 35 
Driver, horse ad Nate Basel) ie emcee ove Way salle 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Electricians fag wiremen).. 0 60 
Labourers. . ; 0 35 
Lathers (metal).. 0 55 
Lathers (wood).. Cette SUE aN Clet Scio uLets Ae eet 0 50 
Motor truck Hier 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and cle 1 35 
Painters and glaziers.. A 0 55 
DPT S COTCI Sis abate esouites ha ate eae. hove weehen ar outers 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. Lat bale uci hitrepantie 0 40 
Plumbers and Pe WIRE AS HON SN ey 0: 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: com- 

position... .. .. ee Ea WANS 8 er CQ cate 0 40 
Sheet metal Sialbetal 4 0 €0 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Construction of an extension at Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractors, Standard Con- 
struction Company, Halifax, NS. Date of 
contract, September 9, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $10,562 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 

Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers... $0 60 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. 1 00 
Brick and hollow tile helpers Gang ed 


tempering mortar).. 0) 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers: walls.. 2 ds ee 0 85 
Cement finishers: floors.. .. .. pea, 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer dperatos! 

Steam.. ears 0 65 

Gas or eval ae 0 50 
Drivers.. f Sb ache eth Selah baive 0 40 
Driver, horse ea ae Peete Ay de A ti tb 0 55 
Pier: team and wagon. 0 75 
Electricians (inside eiremnbiinl 0 95 


Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. .. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary... ; Horie 0 45 
Hoist operators, towers or - eleesties! 0 50 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Motor truck: drivers.. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and UC. 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 65 
Plasterers. ee, MMT ee tes ee ee ae 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers pescoiel and tempering 
material).. .. Ch iarete: Jase! giN iis 0 45 
Plumbers and ptbamn fitters ALTMAN GS). es: 0 95 
Riggers (general)... .. Vt MRS 5 0 55 
Roofers, felt and Gaye patent: com- 
DOSICION 5) ecoelle's URS Sarat) ELIT a asiehe bs 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers. . oe epee esas! LOO 
Steam shovel craneman.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 75 
Steamyshoyel iiremen’. .2Mit..as5 Gees’). 0 60 
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Per hour 
Steam shovel oilers: os. cs be ee oe 0 50° 
Shovel operators (gas).. 1 00 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 
Structural steel workers. . 0:75 
Welders and burners on steel pas Oa 0 75 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Construction of a block at Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Fundy Construction Co., 
Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 29, 
1940. Amount of contract $185,900 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asbestos or cork insulation workers.. $0 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Vining 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . 0: 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. A whe eb! lish a's 0 45 
Boilermakers.. .. .. ld ve a Neacclte SUES enter saters 0 75. 
Carpenters and scdirseher’: 0 70 
Cement finishers—walls.. 0 80 
Cement finishers—floors. . i 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ecraies 

Steam.. : 0 65 

Gas or alaptyion: 0 50 
Drill wrunmens dvi: silles. Useepele uae Rene aaeroueeeie aie 0 50 
Drivers. . ? 0 40 
Driver, horse wad berth 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 95 
Engineers, operating, steam: ; 

Single or double drums.. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection. . 0 75 
Fireman, stationary.. .. 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or pigiecehie) 0 50 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Lathers, wood.. 0 55 
Machinists.:) 3". venues 0 70: 
Machinists’ helpers. . 0 45 
Marble setters... : 1 00 
Marble setters’ heb ies (eal, men akbigned 

to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and at ip Pp 1 45 
‘Ornamental iron and bronze erectors.. .. .. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plasterers. . 4 0 85 
Plasterers’ telnsenk (rising gha ‘tempering 

material).. res Maes 8 0 45 
Plumbers and stomata 0 95 
Riggers (general)... ed mR Oe 0 55 
Roofers, felt and oravels patent © 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal.. A 0 70 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen... .. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas).. 1 00 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 
Stonecutters. . 0 70 
Stonemasons. . a 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gnixing aie estate 

mortar).. P 0 45 
Structural Gteel Water. 0 75 
Terrazzo layers.. bees 0: 70 
Terrazzo finishers and ‘helcen ae 0 55 
Tile setters (asphaltic and quarry tiles). . 0 70 
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Per hour Per hour 
Tile setters (ceramic and glazed).. 1 00 Double drums.. : 0 90 ~ 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men b assied aot help Engineers on steel eee, 1 123 
tradesmen).. Ree th te Ai eee 0 45 Firemen stationary... 0 50 
Watchmen... .. 0 35. Hoist hie iia fae | or Walaenae) 0 60 
Waxers and polighers (floor)... ay 0 45 Labourers.. 
Welders and burners on steel erection.. .. 0 75 Lathers Ee ie 


Installation of an oil burning system in the 
Daly Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 20, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $6,158. A fair wages schedule was 
included. in the contract as follows :— 


' Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0. 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ hee aks 
ing and tempering mortar).. 0 
Carpenters and joiners. . Beebe ehi haa gre, 0 85 
Cement finishers. . 0 

Cement and ‘concrete mixer ST ER 


Steam.. Re as 0 70 
Electric or gas.. .. 0 53 
Driver.. : 0 46 
Driver, horse bia bart? 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Electricians ai wiremen).. 0 80 
Labourers. . ‘ 0 45 
Lathers (metal).. ea ca eS 0 70 
Lathers, (wo00d in 6s oe 0 65 
Machinists. . 4 OF70n. 
Machinists’ hepa. 0. 50 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and Lok. 1 45 
Painters and rerun 0 70 
Plasterers.. : 0 85 
Plasterers alors (onixing Rena eden 
material).. .. 50) Le oe 0 50 
Plumbers and Beaches 0 95 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons... ..... 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers tesa ay seanplaritiee 
mortar).. 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 40 
Welders and Sieneee Capetvlede:: or jaleetkic) 0 70 


Consrtuction of a building at Esquimalt, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Marwell Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 13, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $124,956. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 

a Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. -. $1 00 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. .. .. . 0 50: 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 80 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Bret ators: 

Steam.. Risener 0 70 

Gas or pickizigs. 0 55 
Drivers... A 0 45 
Driver, horse me bath, 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 85 

' Electricians (inside Atl 0 75 
Elevator constructors.. .. .. .. «- 1 04 
Elevator constructors’ Hebert, 0 73 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single drums.. .. . 0 70 


Halifax, N.S. 


Motor truck vive Aa branie! 
Motor truck drivers.. 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters and glaziers... .. 


Plasterers. . ehllee tart.’ iaarrenye 2. il ate) ROM AesA, | labs 
Plasterers’ helpers ce and tempering 
material)... 


Plumbers and Oe RS ALetEAR 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all: men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 
Rodman—reinforced steel.. 
Roofers, felt and aia 
tion.. S h 
Roofers, hee Daetal 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Stonemasons.. A 
Stonemasons helpers? owns Pyle Mien peau 
mortar).. : Aiba 
Structural pal were 
Tile setters (asphalt)... 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men  qustinga is 
help tradesmen).. 
Watchman.. i ; 
Welders and Barhars! ¢ on cateel erential 


patent composi- 


Construction of a storage 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. . 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Cement finishers. . 

Cement and concrete mixer Serie 
Steam.. 
Electric. . 

Drivers.. SNe: 

Driver, horse Wiad ye : 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians (inside saute ‘ 

Elevator constructors.. at die 

Elevator constructors’ he! jore As 

Firemen, stationary... - 

Hoist operators, tower, eee or si Nae 

Labourers. . 4 

Lathers Kenetal):, 

Motor truck diverse! : . 

Motor truck driver and eee 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and glaziers.. Oa hae 

PIAStererstae wie Oa mals, Cee ae set ee es Sid 

Plasterers’ helpers eee and tempering 
material).. ale SERINE 

Plumbers and ateunnfitders «: tes 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ Rupert (all 3 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 

Rodman, reinforcing steel.. 

Roofers, felt and gravel.. .. . 

Roofers, sheet metal.. 

Sheet metal workers.. .. 

Watchman.. 

Waxers and HitMole. 


0 50 
1 124 
0 75 


0 50 
0 45 
1 123 


building at 
Name of contractors, 
Brothers and Wilson, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 16, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $55,040 and unit prices. 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Smith 


A fair 


cooroocooococoorcoooceo 
oon oon acannton oO > a 
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PU an thy iy Fate po omen (“ame ee a eg NO Pa 
Construction of buildings at Camperdown, pepe 

Halifax Co., NS. Name of contraoctor, Mr. nye unr Ae ae saiitn) ae 

otor tr 

Howard A. "Keddy, Liverpool, NS. Date of BPA Sa Mee one ks. fan 

contract, August 9, 1940. Amount of con- Patter std “wlaiens’. 0 70 

tract, approximately $32,250 and unit prices. Plasterers. W820 Vee alee gue tiins 

Plasterers’ helpers Sapa and tempering 


A fair wages schdeule was included in the 


material Ae ; 0 50 
contract as follows:— rotate 4 Plumbers es stentihiteens SR Sr oe hte 0 95 
ioe a Roofers: felt and eit patent; com- 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. ¢ $1 00 position. . P were ey 5 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing Sheet nictal vile ROR: op 0 85 
and tempering mortar).. Pe toad 0 45 Structural steel workers. . 0 85 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 Watchman.. { 0 40 
Cement finishers—walls. . 0 85 Waxers and Holishess) floakl 0 50 
Cement finishers—floors.. 0 60 Welders and burners on steel eootioal 0 85 
Cement and concrete mixer bpeiatore: 
Steam.. f 0 65 
Gas. or Siecoric. 0 50 
Drivers. . aa : 0 40 Construction of alterations to shed and new 
Driver, horse and cart.. ina film vaults at the Motion Picture Bureau, 
ae ee ee National Research Council annex, Ottawa, Ont. 
ectricians Near wiremen).. 0 95 ‘ ’ a 
Tat outenton: 0 40 Name of contractors, Reginald A. Crain and 
Lathers (metal). 0 60 George E. Crain, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
Lathers (wood).. 0 55 tract, September 16, 1940. Amount of con- 
paneer ad pie tract, $6,421.00. The preceding fair wages 
Machinists’ era! 0 45 d 4 P : 
Pants oor davers:; 0 70 schedule was also included in this contract. 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers... 0 55 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 0 55 
Mastic floor labourers... 0 45 
Motor “truck, drivers... 0 45 Construction of fireproof vaults in sub-base- 
seas truck driver and truck.. 145 ment of Temporary Building No. 2, Ottawa, 
ramental iron workers.. 0 60 x 
Painters. and» glaziers. . 0 65 Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. R. Taylor 
Piasterered: view saees  Smh. <pchabeney » NRE kc wer oyO 88. & Son, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, October, 
ree helpers (mixing and tempering 10, 1940. Amount of contract, $5,400.00. A 
a ag ae ddiohidad chill oe fair wages schedule was included in the con- 


tract as follows:— 


Roofers: felt and eae paent®! an 
position.. 2 es Ge |) al oe 0 45 Per hour 
Roofers, sheet metal 0 70 Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. $1.00 
Sheet metal workers... 0 70 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers.. .. .. 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 35 Carpenters and joiners.. .. . 0 85 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 
Cement and concrete m'xer aperenare 
Steam.. ; 0 70 
Construction of a temporary building for Gas. or electric... 0 55 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, in ge oe Se eae a 
Ont. Name of contractor, M. Henri Dagenais, ESN Hist, Aah i hal ae 0 80 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, September 17, Wrséeeloans (inside wiremen).. 0 80 
1940. Amount of contract, $89,477.29 and unit Labourers.. oi; 0 45 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in Motor truck drivers. .. . 0 50 
the contract as follows:— Motor truck driver and sayrek 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. cist. wah wae 0 60 
Per hour Painters (spray) 0 85 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 Painters and gaat 0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Pelee (mix- Plaster. . : 0 85 
ing and tempering TMOUGATS sale eee tomi tule. 0 50 Pineterers! elosrs 0 50 
1 on ae eee ei 8) jeideune aha eehgs « Hes Plumbers and steamitterae 0 95 
Ae fo) eleaiol ee Structural steel kers. . 0 85 
Cement and concrete mixer aes cg, fede 5 ae i ’ 0 40 
Se ERS O $4 ane Welders and burners on ieteel Greeti 0 85 
Wrivers: acl. BER BE Ae 3 OS Re 0 45 
Driver, horse ana Co. She aks, | i care reals Pipes 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 : : : 
Plecticistis “Cuide wiremen),- 0 80 Construction of wharf improvements at Baie 
Labourers. . 0 45 Comeau (Manicouagan), Saguenay Co., P.Q. 


Engineers, Opeth Bh 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 


‘ba Name of contractors, Donat Dimard & Mau- 
Pied 5 Oa ae Se 0 80 

Engineers on steel erection... .. .. 0. «+ «- 0 85 
0 50 

0 55 


rice Michaud, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 15, 1940. Amount of contract approxi- 
mately $7,185.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Firemen, stationary.. 


Hoist operators—tower (eae or electric).. 
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Nome eo 


Per hour 

Motor truck driver.. .. .. «+ e+ ee se () 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. ++ + 1 
Drillers (machine)... .. eos ee ee ee ee ee 0 
Dynamite men.. .. 2+ oe + ee se ee se ee 0 
0 
0 
0 


Labourers... .. . 


MOPIVOR AE hs eek ee Sa ae oe oes 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. -- + + 


aw >} > ad 
S2EQRRaS 


Construction of water mains, etc., at Sydney, 
NS. Name of contractors, Hall Construction 
Co., Ltd. Halifax, NS. Date of contract, 
October 15, 1940. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $7,534.14. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. -- -- $0 95 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 

ing and tempering mortar).. A 
Carpenters and jomers.. .- -+ 
Compressor operators (gas. or 
Driver, horse and cart.. 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. ++ +- 
THe) YUMMETS. sae ye ee ail oe oe 
Hoist operators (gas. or electric).. .. -- 
WAbOUrersea seca ccm oer seeder ots 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. .. 
Motor truck drivers... .. «- «+ s+ s+ + 
Motor truck drivers and truck:. 935 


electric).. 


oo ee ef © 


eocococoeoeocooeoe 
pe ee Cre OF aI wm Ot rs 
PRSZESZSARSSESE 


Reconstruction of superstructure of portions 
of the Langevin Pier at Cobourg, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Detroit River Construction Ltd., 
Oakville; Ont. Date of contract, September 
25, 1940. Amount of contract, approximately 
$16,369.90. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing, and by use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. .. $0 42 
Labourers... .. «. «2 e+ of «+ eo 0 35 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. -- ++ + 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
; Per hour 
Engineers operating steam: 
Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. .. «- +: 0 75 
Firemen, stationary... .- +. +. ss sr: tt ot 0 40 
Engineers, crane (steam gas. or electric)... -- 0 70 
Wiatelmiatere els os one vets et tt act. TONS 0 30 


—— 


Construction of an extension to parade 
eround at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, September 30, 
1940. Amount of contract, $3,800. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

13569—7 
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Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. +) ++ s+ ss os $0 60 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders .. 0 50 
Drivers as ovens ae cess: 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart... .. - 0 60 


Driver, team and wagon.. .. -- «+ ++ s+ ee ee 
WaApourers: y rao canes nee as 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. «+ ee ee te ee 
Motor truck driver and truck .. .. «- - 
Powdermen .. .. «+ «+ « > 
Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawm, .< «« («+ msissicuie seen site's 0 
Including team .. .. .- e+ ee ee ee se te 0 90 
Steam OF GAS. ts <wes: sonnei iene le lnm cnne 0 





Construction of two new pavilions for West- 
minster Hospital, London, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 28, 
1940. Amount of contract, $116,900.00 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. .- -- $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar) .. «+ ++ ++ s+ ++ 0 
Carpenters and joiners .. «+ «+ e+ ss s+ s+ * 0 
Cement finishers .. .. «+ «+ e+ e* #2 °° 0 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 
Soars eculst igs ech os Lele messes tus sla mis 
Gas. or eleC... .. «+ «- 
Wri velSinis. ccklsomiscmeies erm 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. «+ ++ s+ es te 
Driver, team and wagon .. «+ ++ ++ ++ e* + 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. ++ ++ ++ + 
Labourers .. .. «2 ++ ++ es 
Motor truck drivers .. «+ ++ s+ ++ ts + 
Motor truck driver and ELUCK 1 oe ses eat tas 
Ornamental iron workers .. . 
Painters and glaziers .. ..-- 
PISSLETOTS os ascoved tee ree heared ee Bremen Tee 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) .. oo oe oo: oo: ele ek vale! ole SH 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. -. -- ++ s+ sot 
Roofers: felt and gravel; patent; composition 
Sheet metal workers . 5 
Terrazzo layers .. «+ «+ e+ e+ ee oe oe 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers .. -- ++ ++ + 
Tile setters (asphalt) .. .. .+ e+ e+ s+ es 3 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmaen) 5.26.02. Ws oes IRN Tate '76 oases 
VIA ECHITIAN. cinlecs seem oelbiseiilae “ere Fsegueste* mee 0 35 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .. .. -- 


eoonrcococece 


COOP P RON AHEAD 
SCOoOOoOaMnMoeounnoon 


coococe 
IHS IIe OP 
cocomoacn 


Construction of extension to depot workshop 
building at H.MC. Dockyard, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Brookfield Construction 
Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, 
October 1, 1940. Amount of contract, $18,216.00 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 


cluded in the contract as follows :— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. -- -- $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering motar).. .- ++ #+ ss ss °° 0 45 


Carpenters and joiners .. 0 70 
Cement finishers— 
Walls .... - 0 85 
Floors . 0 60 
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Per hour 


Per hour 


Cement and concrete mixer operators— Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .... .. 0 95 
TCE Ea Aged i Sanaa a Sele omnia Ceiba RES a Nah Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; composition 0 50 
CBS OL CLECUTIONS Gls it cag: oiniahes cere uae COMO Roofers, sheet metal .. . 0 85 

IWTIVETS Ss ct ante AE ce hae co ear are eee een OS SO Rodmen—reinforced steel . 0 55 

DTIVED WHOSE TANG CATH SM Rt ew ned. hs tie mes ag nh Ono Sheet metal workers . 0 85 

Driver nueamimandiaw Agon sured eh ac. eee lee tices PROPS Steam shovel— 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. .. 0 95 Engineers .. .. .. 1 00 

Engineers, operating, steam— Cranemen .. . 0 75 
Single or double drums . 0 65 J rb 2) 90 (c5 0 ee eral pnts 0 60 
Three or more drums . 0 75 Oilerss Se eases eens aes 0 50 

Engineers, on steel erection .. 0 75 Shovel operators, gas... .. .. 1 00 

Hiremen stationary’ thee ws eee ee 0 45 Stonecutters .. .. .. .. s. - 0 80 

Hoist operators—tower (gas, or elec.).. .. .. 0 50 Stonemasons . 2 OO: AY DOB YE THO 

Labourers .. .. Jp ice BORA er 0 40 (Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

Lathers—metal . 0 60 IMOTUAT ix, ourepea ere, Meleaeee ; . 0 50 

Motor truck drivers . em mietel aie ire 0 45 Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. 0 85 

Motor truck driver and truck .. .. .. 1 45 Terrazzo layers . Fae RSH eM mig 2 0 75 

Ornamental iron workers .. 0 60 Terrazzo layers’ finishers and helpers . 0 60 

Painters and glaziers . 0 65 Tile setters— 

Plumbers and steamfitters . RDU MSR ANE Pou (aces Asphalt . 0 70 

Roofers: felt and gravel; patent; composition 0 45 Ceramic .. .. . 1 00 

Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos) .. .. 0 70 Helpers . 0 50 

Sheot :metal workers, !y4.) dsj vs, said ete» 0 70 Watchman)... 5) bhmee eee ee 0 40 

Stonemasons.. .. .. .. 2, Bhavnte e yxeie: |! wr allaele Mercier 1 00 Waxers and polishers (floor) ares ees res 0 50 

Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering Welders and burners— 

TOUGHT) ssuramuietane, vilsctey uci olay sox leap ee en ets ea Acetylene or electric.. .. .. .. Ls 0 70 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. 0... 2. 075 On. ‘steel’ erection **, yy. pe ees 0 85 
Weateliriie nts), Vga BAe. AR. WRenMOae eel. ology ane 
Welders and burners—on steel erection .. .. .. 0 75 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 

Construction of an engine testing laboratory Development at Virden, Man. Name of 


at the National Research Council’s new annex contractor, Mr. R. A. Kenney, Winnipeg, 
laboratories, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contrac- Man. Date of contract, September 24, 1940. 
tors, Dansereau, Ltd. Date of contract, Octo- Amount. of contract, $25,673. A fair wages 
ber 3, 1940. Amount of contract, $227,148.78. schedule was included in the contract as 


A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 


follows :— 





tun at as follows :— Per hour 
Per hour Asphalt rakers U0} 29 OWNS | va $0 523 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. .. .. .. $1.00 Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders .. 0 40 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing Blacksmiths + s)isis Efe lie ee ofeleeitaie Ys 0 60 
and tempering mortar) .. .. ws 0 50 Blacksmiths’ helpers .. 0 40 
Blacksmiths . Ona 0 70 Carpenters and “joinets Ji"... . 6. eres ered HOGA 
Blacksmiths’ helpers . Lair 0 50 Cement and concrete mixer operators, gas. or 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. 0 85 electric fe eee een ee eee 0 45 
Cement finishers . Bite bate eae PrcaNee 0 60 Cement finishers .. .. .. 0... . 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— Drivers ° SP CPR OBR ENO RTIS 0 35 
Shani ner me ate 0 70 Drivers, horse and cart .. .. .. 0 50 
Gapmorpeléctnicnicn sem. ti), gitiod. weeten «O55 Drivers, team and wagon .. .. 0 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. 2... 055 Labourersi,|..« dsnieelte pt 0 35 
AOL: ues fs i er 2 Se THR Smee ae Motor truck drivers .. tee eee 0 40 
Nie hs Ren MEE eRe Or te ee 6 eve OS Motor truck driver and truck .. af 1 40 
iver Mores and carts Lande he hee” 8 BO Road grader operators— 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. , 0 80 Horsedrawn . Piper cae 0 40 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. 0 80 Including team.. .. .. .. . 0 70 
Engineers, operating, steam: Gasoline .. 32/002), Sot, guileiog 0 50 
Single or double drums . 0 70 Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .. 0 70 
Three or more drums .. 0 80 Steam shovel— 
Firemen, stationary . BE ccs APEC Uy ie eet Engineers . 1 00 
Hoist operators: tower (gas. or elec est 055 Cranemen tee 0 75 
Labourers . Jil se wax ee te 0 45 Firemen .. .. . 0 60 
Lathers (metal) .. .. . 0 70 Qilors aig... eure ae ae 0 50 
Linoleum layers . 0 60 Shovel operators (2a5)) eres 1 00 
Marble setters . #e& {oeeinos etiome het 00 Tractor operators .. ., 0 45 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men helping Watchmen .. 0 30 
tradesmen). . clot teeta atic Sas eal eeS 4. () b5() 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. .. .. bette te ee ot, 0.250 
Motor truck drivers and truck .. setae tel 4S 
SS aneicneee i ees kg Wa thine sii eh Development of an aerodrome at Farnham, 
Pig ctenaed tin te ee yb P.Q. Name of Contractors, Messrs. Roy and 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
POAMCIAML) SoG OTE Pee. eee hh eet oes a teete 0050 


October 2 


Brassard, Lac Megantic, P.Q. Date of contract 


? 


,» 1940. Amount of contract, 
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$36,283.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. .. . $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpaut ; 0 40 
Asphalt rakers . e050 
Asphalt tampers, Paoat hers: and: spreaders . 1.0  n0140 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. MB: 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer FSS unk or 
electric .. . 0 45 
Drivers .. . Sec: : 0 35 
Driver, horse and curd ee ek Me ah O? OO 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. os ee ee ee ee 0 60 
Labourers. . : a eek nats 0 35 
Motor truck Briver BP ara RR 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and ‘racks np eae 1 35 
Road grader operators—all classes— 
PWaresniiaw Gh: dicks okies Serene: «O40 
Including team . eS as Se aR a aa 15 
Gasoline .. .. .. eerate he O40 
Road roller operators Natdamie or Beet Bd eee OeO0 


Steam shovel— 
HIN@ieersuens ea few «Avie ine 0 90 
Cranemen . ‘ 0 70 
TPOReR la dk) Wot dns vif poe 0-85 
Oilerstss. fos, ics VR ks ete OU 
Shovel operators Ceag 4 0 90 
Tractor operators .. . 0 45 
Watchman... 0 30 


Development at Chatham, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Armstrong Bros., Perth, N.B. 
Date of contract, October 3, ‘1940. Amount 
of contract, $50,283. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 

iBiiavelksvaat id CVs} Swe Rbol tia, Macon boolean $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Hebets Rielta ak reccuiea steer et6 0 40 
IDriverset.. cs enone G 0 35 
Drivers, team ead) wean Bo tsrat ve 0 60 
Labourers .. .. A 0 35 
Motor truck drivers aerate Rahus 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truele! By 1eso 
Road grader operators— 

Horsedrawi's <o tsteyusewie. ae 0 40 

Including team! 2. canes 0 60 

Gasoline. mass. vss maces 0 45 
Tractor operators .. 0 45 
Watchmen . 0 30 


Development at Sturdee, Sask. Name of 
contractors, Nelson River Construction Lids 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, September 
25, 1940. Amount of contract, $169, 561. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers . $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, erronuhors lend apreadats wee 0N4d 
Blacksmiths .. .. Rey: 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers: eee: 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators— 

Gasoline or electric . 0 50 

Steam... 0 70 
Driversts. cn gi By ante ae 0 40 
Drivers—team mene AC OM ME Wily kool ce tpiee ee 
Labourers .. .. Bats 0 40 
Motor truck tiie! ; banatods 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tick A aah 1 45 
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Per hour 
Road grader operators—gas. On G 0455: 
Road roller operators—gas. and chant Mh i ae 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas. 1 00 
Steam shovel— 
Engineers .. .. . 1 00 
Cranemen .. .. 0 75 
Firemen .. 0 60 
Oversees 0 50 
Tractor peratous. ; 0 60: 
Watchmen .. .. 0 35 
Development at Yorkton, Sask. Name of 


contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger €o, Ltd, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, Se tomber 
26, 1940. Amount of contract, $343,124.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers . te $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, saectersl Hee Spreaders sis th ORAS 
Blacksmiths .. .. arash 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ hipers Fcip atin 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators— 

Gash or clecaeiiagis las, spakerthe cae 0 50 

Steam .. 0 70 
Drivers . ARENA 0 40 
Drivers, team ane canon Savage 0 75 
Labourers .. Aetinnis 0 40 
Motor truck Boer a Bt i 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Henele os 1 45 
Road grader operators—gasoline . H 0 55 
Road roller operators—gas. and steam .. .. . 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas. .. - 1 00 
Steam shovel— 

FEN GiNeers 5.5 )b.4)) als Mie MSMTRR IP» STEN ge Ge Rhett aie 1 00 

Cranemen .. 0 75 

Firemen . 0 60 

Oilers . ee 0 50 
Tractor operators.. .. 0 60 
MWA del nage Neen ele ae 0 35 
Development at Dauphin, Man. Name of 


contractors, The Tomlinson Construction Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 15, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$289 280.25. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 523 
Asphalt tampers, enoneaers anit spreaders eral 
Blacksmiths .. .. he ee ee me 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ hee Li Natag eae’ 6 Ke 0 40 
Concrete mixer ihitore eae or Sey 0 45 
Drivers—team and wagon . 0 65 
NOriyerss << fel sate 0 35 
Labourers .. .- aes 0 35 
Motor truck Aries a 0 40 
Motor truck driver and nrucke . 1 40 
Road grader operators—gas. Es ae 0 50 
Road roller operators—gas. and steam . 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas. .. «1 «2 e+ ee ee 1 00 
Tractor operators . 0 45 
Watchmen .. 0 30 


Steam shovel— 
Pngineers ii.c veins ws ea st GaN eer ete ees 1 00 


Cranemen .. 0 75 
IROTHESMY iid toe mereh este hess 0 60 
OUTS airs). Oe eA eer Ne 0 50 
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Development at Rhein, Sask. Name of 
contractors, Bird Construction Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, October 
18, 1940. Amount of contract, $26,079.50. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. Betas ate ote $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Pemacieelh ts ot 0 45 
PORIVETS® hss - Acs) 0 40 
Drivers, team eek waren scdlece Vad lefeunelee aioe fie ReO 
Labourers . een 0 40 
Motor truck ere. ete tere ues 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tariele a 1 45 


Road grader operators— 
IOrSed ra WIL to susie ates s 
Including team .. . 
Gasoline on Reon. 

Tractor operators .. . 

Watchmen .. 


Construction at Wasa, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Marwell Construction Co., Litd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, October 
22, 1940. Amount of contract, $10,338. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. . $0 75 
Cement finishers . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer operate tae or 





elec.. 0 50 
Deven Bee aiWsctnes 0 40 
Driver, horse and’ pee wie | gaetiga. Sin” 6 Sean Tente 0 55 
Drivers, teams and wagons... ....... 0 75 
SUIECLTICIANS eh yisies ies 65030 oe ae soc 5 PAE 0.25 
Babourers 66. s\tosca ss. 66 ee) ad eo adit. 0.40 
Motor truck Opies! Wt aris. ey A viecaeenmeere dt 0-45 
Motor truck drivers and trucks Re Sc. AGM an eee Gat 99) 
Ornamental iron workers .. .. . OF75 
Painters and glaziers . 0 65 
Road grader operators— 

PIOTBCOTANTEN so lee /'s's Wee as a eles ett 0 4B 

ANGhidineg Shea ww ation aes te he eee ee OLS 

Gasolinétec rita. ke Le 0 50 
Roofers— 

Sheet metal .. .. 0 65 

Shingles (rand? asbestos) « 0 75 
Rodmen—reinforced steel . 0 50 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. 0 65 
Tractor operators ::,.... .. 0 50 
Wiatehinien scr. os 0 40 
Development at Pennfield Ridge, NB. 


Name of contractors, Dexter Construction 
Co., Ltd., Fairville, NB. Date of contract, 


October 22, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$300,556.50. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. .. -- $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, ampothers. ands peek i -- 0 40 
Blacksmiths .. .. .. 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Concrete mixer operators— 
Gas. or elec.. 0 45 
BbeR Dk Let la 0 60 
Drivers.. ‘ 0 35 
Drivers, team and iWAROn: : 0 60 


Per hour 
LiaDOurers ys yellca cde, seis, ser tee) ie or cae aC EURO 
Motor truck dnivens bs oe Eee, ee 40 
Motor truck driver and truck Oey ahs d setts cane aE LmOO 
Road grader operators—gas. .. .. .. «- 0. « 0 45 
Road roller operators—gas. or elec. .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Shovel operators—gas. .. .. «2 os os es os «s O90 
Steam shovel— 
Engineers .. .. . vier SOMMSteel «bite. gate TON OO 
Cranemen (y's ikre vege eae eee < etae od OF 20 
ITP ENVEN oo; do's: poe eo awe Ce URL OOD 
OUELS, ce ccc seo nd We eee en ee OGD 
Mractor operators .... .. se s« See 02 lend. aeeeas 
Watchmen’... 2. cc aso scsi ene rea 0 30 


Additional development at High River, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Western Canada 
Construction Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
contract, October 23, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $28,547.50. A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

DTEVETS 5." 5.6 Pe. MD: dae ooh oe mie ae ns eae OES 
Drivers, team and wagon .. .. . 4. s\eh Serpe Sanbes ONILO 
Crane operators, steam, gas. or plan assiasies sisualOrwO 
Drag line Operators cj ssaelee sae .6si ise Gene 
Drag line fremet: i... ccscerneaee 6k os ote GO 
Drag line) oilers’. coe ee 0 50 
Labourerg.c')..' css eet cct ee. eat oe ee Maen cee eee Oa 
Motor truck deere. shee Bscas Ss opieid ae ee ORDO 
Motor truck driver and eee seh es| Bre ee ana OO 
Road grader operators— 

Horsedrawn. 2. 7AM wilh Get o4d 6A 


Includingateamia: Ak Oe se. ew sera 
GASOLING 25 e's wh re dosaae pak Be dae ee ecade Ube 
Steam shovel— 





BNP INGOTS eC sneer Oe oe noe cones Ee 1 00 
Cranemien’, sierecmen Lenn 0 75 
Fireniénys ).i oe stu cet ol shee a ae 
Oilérs't: 3.2 SL SIA Syeiatbele MisteN ogee EEO OO 
Shovel operators (gad) Be Sau ei cio a ace aU 
Tractor operators .. .. 0 674 
Watchmen .. .. 0 40 
Development at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Don Construction Co., Litd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 29, 
1940. Amount of contract, $53,635. <A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 





Per hour 
Blacksmighsiy: es sew ae e y ae $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ ‘helpers [7 'y.. oc. «< «ouel eo sett 10 45 
Driverse.. ROPERS ae 33. pee EAEOR SD 
Driver, horse dnd idarten atad.o othe tiOeh ec chaeee 0" 58 
Driver, team and wagon... .. .. 0 75 
Labourers’ ..41.2))..8) eae 0 40 
Motor truck driven ee, oats 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ack, Set ES at 1 45 
Road grader operators— 
Horsevdrawie. ae seen 0 45 
Including team .. .. .. . 0 80 
Gasoline \\.Jscconcareets 0 50 
Tractor operators ....-¢o87 Ie AE 0 50 
Watchmen .. 0 35 
Development at Deseronto, Ont. Name of 


contractor, Mr. N. A. Brazier, Deseronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 29, 1940. ein oink 
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of contract, $52,921, approximately. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

lACKSIMAtU SM ecu «cue cde Vale see -slaeters $0 60 
Blaeksmaiths: Wel pers. <r. o ccomea mbes a 0 45 
DMV eOUsee. sains Teche 5 outer een As 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. 0 75 
Nea bOUrersee «kbc te ctite sth ered Te 0 40 
IMGtOretrUCkK@GTiVelys. scant. fac ca, beey. Spee 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck .. .. .. 1 45 
Road grader operators— 

HIOPSe: GLA Wy re tswlies 16 0 45 

Tachalineseonm, "2. ce ke wal <a Gates. | 0.80 

amine aie ehh hoe. SAG elie, 0°50 
Drantor Wperatorg a... sess cc fogs vein, 0°50 
Watchimentieyan ot ste cle 2. 0 35 


(2) Dredging Work 


Nore.—The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the federal Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours 
of labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIc WorKS 
Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name of 
contractors, the B.C. Marine Engineers and 
Shipbuilders Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 4, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $11,980 and unit prices. 





Dredging work at Escuminac, N.B. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Philip M. Leger, Mount 
Carmel, N.B. Date of contract, September 11, 
1940. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,942. 





Dredging work at Port Hope, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 29, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $9,265. 


——_—_— 


Dredging work at Cobourg, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The C. 8. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 29, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $19,700. 





Dredging work at eastern channel of harbour, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
W. L. Forrest, Goderich, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 4, 1940. Amount of contract, 
approximately $19,595. 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Nors.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pustic WoRKS 
Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the post office at the C.N.R. Station, 
Bedford, N.S. Name of contractors, The In- 
terior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 22, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $710. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Sutton, PQ: 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office and 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 9, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $658. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Nipawin, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, 
PQ. Date of contract, September 18, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $942.75. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at St. Ours, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 18, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $718.50. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Gatineau, 
PQ. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lefelin and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 24, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $867. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Lanigan, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Sterling Hardware & 
Millwork Ltd., Battleford, Sask. Date of 
contract, September 30, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $754. 





Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc. .. ..Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
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Post Orrice DgparTMENT—Con. 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, 
PQ: 
Uniforms.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Acme Glove Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter Carriers’ 


Stamping Machine Parts, 
REN IEL eu ee ee lao ae Meecnine Works ad., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
. .- Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings . 
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Roya, CANADIAN Movuntep Porice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
.. ..The Workman Uniform 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
.- Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Brown drill field jackets... Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
..Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Tooke Bros., Ltd., 
real, P.Q. 


Scarlet tunics.. . 
Sam Browne equipments .. 


Brown leather gloves.. 


Blue whipcord.. 


Blue ties.. Mont- 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


| Besse a RIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 
Fishing 


British COLUMBIA—SALMON ‘'CANNERS OPER- 
ATING COMMITTEE AND THE UNITED 
FISHERMEN’s Frprran Union, Locanu 44 
(SaLMOoN Purse SEINE FISHERMEN). 


This agreement is for the fall salmon season 
of 1940; and fixes prices to be paid for the two 
varieties of salmon in the different areas at 
10 to 25 cents each for chums and 40 to 60 
cents each for cohoes. 

Union members are to “fish for and sell their 
eatches only to the operators to whom they are 
individually attached, unless otherwise  in- 
structed by the accredited representative of 
the operators.” 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Hutu, Quesec—E. B. Eppy Company Limitrep 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Makers (Locats 35 AND 243) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mrz Workers 
(Loca 50). 


This agreement which is similar to the 1937 
agreement (which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1150) is 
to be in effect from January 1, 1940, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Hourly wage rates for a few classes of 
labour: beater room—beater engineers 68 to 
974 cents, beatermen 54 and 554 cents; electrical 
department—power house operator 73 cents, 
shift electricians 58 and 63 cents, electricians 


apprentices 28 to 49 cents; finishing depart- 
ment—rewinders 46 and 50 cents, cuttermen 
51 cents, broke hustler and floorman 43 cents; 
female sorters 25 to 30 cents; groundwood 
department—grindermen 53 cents, labourers 43 
cents; mechanical department—machinist 68 
cents, roll grinder 703 cents, millwright 61 to 
70 cents, carpenters 60 cents, pipefitters and 
painters 58 cents; newsprint paper mill— 
machine tender $1.58, back tender $1.32, third 
hand $1.004, fourth hand 64% cents, fifth hand 
594 cents, broke hustler 49 cents, core machine 
58 cents; specialty mills—machine tenders 91 
to 99% cents, back tender 71 and 78% cents, 
third hand 51 to 634 cents, fourth hand 47 to 
58 cents, fifth hand 47 cents, broke hustler 
51 cents; steam department—firemen 52 and 613 
cents, labourer 43 cents; sulphite department— 
cook 79 cents, acid maker 68 cents, blow pits 
and screen men 51 cents, wet machine 48 cents, 
chippermen 51 cents; wood room—saw filer 
58 cents, sawyer 46 cents, chipperman 49 and 
51 cents; tissue department—machine operators 
394 and 434 cents, female workers 25 to 36 
cents; bag department—bag machine 34 cents, 
machine adjuster 64 cents. 


Orrawa, OnTARIO.—J. R. Bootn Lrp. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Maxers (Local 34) AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mint Workers (Locat 73) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Macuinists (Locau 412). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940, 
to May 1, 1941. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZzETTE, August, 1938, page 940, with these 
exceptions: 

Vacation: all employees with at least one 
year’s service to receive one week’s vacation 
annually with 48 hours’ pay. 

Wages are increased by 3 cents per hour to 
workers then earning 40 to 444 cents per hour, 
and by 2 cents per hour to all workers then 
earning 45 cents per hour or more. 


CorNWwaLL, Ontario—Howarp SmitTH PapmErR 
Mitts Lrp. anp THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorHEeRHoop or Paper Makers, Locar 
212 AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF Purp, Surpuite aNd Paper Mri 
Workers, Locat No. 338. 
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Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1940, to December 1, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, April, 1939, page 432 and November, 
1938, page 1295, with a number of changes. 

Hours for all workers not normally to 
exceed 50 per week (as in the previous agree- 
ment) but it is now provided that a change to 
more or less hours may be made on one week’s 
notice. 

The wage scale does not form part of this 
agreement, but it is provided that the wages 
and bonus system in force at January 1, 1940, 
are to remain in effect for the duration of the 
agreement, except that if business conditions 
and prospects justify it, an increase or decrease 
in wages may be made by mutual consent, 


TuHoroLD, OntTARIO—THE Braver Woop Fisre 
ComMPpANY LIMITED AND THE BEAVER COM- 
PANY Lp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorTHERHOoD oF Paper Makers (LOcAL 
192) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
Hoop OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND Paper MILL 
Workers (Locau 228). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940, 
to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 
1939, page 1178, with these exceptions: 

Vacation: employees with at least one year’s 
service to be given a week’s vacation with pay 
(48 hours). 

The new wage scale shows increases of from 
3 to 5 cents per hour over the wage scale of 
the previous agreement. 


THoROLD, ONTARIO—BRANTFORD FELT AND 
Parmer CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorHEerHoop of Paper MaxKers (Locan 
368) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF FirEMEN AND O1ters (Locat 329). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1940, 
to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, October, 
1939, page 1059 and December, 1938, page 1404, 
with this exception: 


The wage scale shows increases of 4 cents per 


hour, except for millwright for whom _ the 
increase is 6 cents, and for watchman for whom 
the rate is unchanged. 


Trorotp, OnTARIO—THE ONTARIO PareR Com- 
PANY Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD oF Paper Maxers (Locan 101), 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SutpHiTE AND Paper Mini Workers 
(Locan 84) AND OrHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which was noted in the LABouR 
GazeTtTE, October, 1937, page 1152, and August, 
1939, page 849, has been renewed for the period 
May 1, 1940, to May 1, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice with these 
changes: 

Vacation: all permanent employees to receive 
one week’s vacation with pay. 


Wages: all hourly wage rates are increased 
by 2 cents per hour, with further special] ad- 
justment for groundwood repair men and 
helpers and for the foreman and casual gang. 


Tuorotp, Onrario—THe Ontario PapErR 
Company Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’s AssocraTIon, Locar 1477. 


This agreement which came into effect July 
20, 1939, to be effective to May 1, 1941 or 1942, 
if no notice of change given, and concerns the 
unloading of pulpwood from boats and the load- 
ing of paper boats. 

Hours to be based on a 10-hour day. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
over 10 hours, and for all work on Sundays 
and on three holidays. 

Hourly wage rates were set out in the agree- 


-ment, with the provision that if any change 


in hourly wage rates were made for other em- 
ployees of the company at Thorold, a similar 
change be made for longshoremen. Accord- 
ingly, from May 1, 1940, the hourly wage 
rates were increased 2 cents per hour, making 
the hourly rates from May 1, 1940, as follows: 
head stowers, signalmen and paper roll off men 
63 cents; boat hold labourers 62 cents; all 
others, 57 cents. 

Disputes which cannot be directly settled be- 
tween the parties will be referred to arbitration. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—PROVINCIAL Paper LIMITED, 
Montrose Division, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF Putp, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitt Workers (Locat 290). 


This agreement which came into effect May 
26, 1937, and was summarized in the LABouR 
Gazertr, November, 1938, page 1295,. remains 
in effect to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Vacation: on the copy of the agreement 
received in 1940, it is provided that employees 
with one year’s service receive one week’s 
vacation with pay. 

Wages: the wage scale effective from May 1, 
1940, shows wage increases of 2 cents per hour 
for all except those formerly receiving the 
lowest rate of 46 cents (labourers, etc.) for 
whom the rate is increased to 49 cents per 
hour. 


Merritton, Onrarto— ALLIANCE PAPER Mirus 
Limirep AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD oF Pup, SULPHITE AND Paper 
Mitt Workers (Loca 77). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940, 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
GazerreE, November, 1938, page 1295, with 
certain exceptions: 

Vacation: all employees with at least one 
year’s service to receive one week’s vacation 
with pay. 

Wages: except for those formerly receiving 
46 cents per hour, for whom the increase is 3 
cents per hour, and a few adjustments where 
the increase is higher, all classes of workers 
governed by this agreement received wage in- 
creases of 2 cents per hour from May 1, 1940. 
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Merrirton, ONTARIO.—INTERLAKE TISSUE Mi1s 
Company Lp. AND INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF Putp, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Worxers (Locat 289) anv INTER- 
NATIONAL BrorHERHOOD OF FIREMEN AND 
Ormers (Loca 329). 


A supplement to the agreement which has 
been in effect since June 4, 1937 (and which 
was summarized in the Lasour Gazette, Oct- 
ober, 1937, page 1151) became effective from 
May 1, 1940, and the amended agreement 
remains in effect to May 1, 1941, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Vacation: all employees with at least one 
year’s service to receive one week’s vacation 
with pay. 

Wages are increased by 2 cents per hour from 
May 1, 1940. 


Sautt Sire. Marm, EsPANOLA AND STURGEON 
Faiis, ONTARIO—ABITIBI PowER AND PaPER 
Company Lip. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorHerHoop or Paper Maxers (Loca 133 
Sautr Ste. Marin), THe INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD oF Pup, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mri Workers (Locat 67 at SAvtt STE. 
Martz, 74 at EspANOLA AND 71 aT SturR- 
GEON FALLS) AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 


THERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

When hiring new employees, preference to 
be given to union members. All new employ- 
ees and all permanent employees are to become 
and remain union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week for both 
day workers and tour workers. 

Overtime for day workers and also for tour 
workers when these are engaged at other than 
tour work, and all work on Sundays and on 
three holidays, time and one-half. . 

An apprenticeship system to be maintained 
in the mechanical trades; apprentices to be 
paid from 35 per cent of minimum rate in the 
first year of apprenticeship to 85 per cent 
during the fourth year. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the 
employees with the management will be refer- 
red to arbitration, one arbitrator from each 
party and the third chosen by the other two, 
or if they are unable to agree, by the Minister 
of Labour for Canada. 

Hourly wage rates for a few classes: sawyer 
71 cents, tablemen 57 cents; wood room—all 56 
cents; groundwood mill—stone sharpener 72 
cents; grindermen 57 cents, screen and deckers 
60 cents, wood handlers 56 cents, wet machines 
56 cents; sulphite mill—cook 96 cents, cooks’ 
helpers 56 and 69 cents, blow pits 56 cents, 
acid maker 81 cents, wet machines 56 cents; 
pane miachines—machine tenders $1.19 to 
$1.45; back tenders $1.02 to $1.27, third hands 
84 to 98 cents, fourth hands 71 to 78 cents, 
fifth hands 68 to 72 cents, beater engineers 
$1.03 and $1.05, broke beater man 56 cents, 
oilers 69 cents; finishers 56 and 97 cents; 
weighers 71 cents, cuttermen 67 cents, core 
maker 56 cents; boiler house—firemen 70 
cents, oilers 56 and 59 cents, repairman 82 
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cents; electrical repairman and armature wind- 
ers 82 to 90 cents; mechanical—journeymen 
machinists, millwrights, carpenters, black- 
smiths, patternmakers, 82 to 90 cents; board 
machine—machine tender 97 cents, back tender 
75 cents, third hand 62 cents, fourth hand 59 
cents, fifth hand 56 cents, labourers 56 cents. 
(These rates are 2 cents per hour higher than 
in the previous agreement.) 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements, amendments and 
corrections to agreements have recently been 
made obligatory by Orders in Council and 
are summarized ‘in the next article:— 


Fur Manufacturing, Quebec City. 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, Province 
of Quebec (amendment). 

Women’s Cloak and Suit Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (amendment). 

Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province of 
Quebec (amendment). 
Sash and Door, Wrought Wood and Casket 

Manufacturing, Jonquiére and Kenogami. 
Elevator Constructors, Quebec City and 
District (Eastern Quebec). 
Elevator Constructors, Hull District (West- 
ern Quebec). 
Building trades, Montreal (amendment). 
Longshoremen, Sorel (correction). 
Shipliners (ocean navigation), Montreal. 
Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiére, Keno- 
gami, Arvida and St. Joseph d’Alma 


(amendment). 
Retail Stores, Bakeries, Hotels, etc., Magog. 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Chicoutimi 
(amendment). 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Sherbrooke, Len- 
noxville and Magog (amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


One schedule has recently been made bind- 
ing by Order in Council and five others re- 
voked, as summarized in a special article 
on page 1204. These schedules are :— 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Coal and Wood Industry, Regina. 


ALBERTA 


Loggers and Saw and Planing Mill Workers, 
Flatbush, Chisholm, Spurfield and Faust 
Zones (revoked). 

Loggers and Saw and Planing Mill Workers, 
Whitecourt Zone (revoked). 

Loggers and Saw and Planing Mill Work- 
ers, Rocky Mountain House (revoked). 

Painters, Edmonton (revoked). 

Plumbers, Calgary (revoked). 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


i Bia Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazerTs, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of employ- 
ers or one or more employers may apply to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council through the 
provincial Minister of Labour to have those 
terms of such agreements which govern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship, classification 
of operations, determination of classes of em- 
ployers and employees and all such pro- 
visions as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may deem in conformity with the spirit of the 
Act made obligatory on all employers and 
employees in the trade, industry, commerce 
or occupation throughout the province or 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant signifiance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the required 
notice has been published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. A joint committee must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister may 
add to such committee representatives nomin- 
ated by employers and employees not parties 
to the agreement. The committee is to make 
its own by-laws and when these are approved 
by Order in Council and noted in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, the committee is constituted 
a corporation. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers 
within the scope of the agreement and such 
by-laws must be approved by Order in Council 
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and published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 1934, to 
July, 1987. Proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Wages Act were noted in the issues from July, 
1937, to April, 1938. Proceedings under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act are noted 
in the issues from. May, 1938, to July, 1940. 
Proceedings under the Collective Agreement 
Act are noted in the issues beginning August 
1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of six agreements, the correction 
of one agreement and the amendment of 
seven other agreements, all of which are noted 
below. A request for the extension of a new 
agreement in the lithographing industry 
throughout the province was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of October 26. 
Requests for the amendment of certain agree- 
ments were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette as follows: the shoe manufacturing 
and the furniture manufacturing industries 
throughout the province in the issue of October 
5; hardware stores at Quebec city, the cor- 
rugated paper box and the dress manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the province and 
building trades at Montreal in the issue of 
October 12; building trades at Montreal in 
the issue of October 19; garages at Quebec 
and building trades at Montreal in the issue 
of October 26. In addition, Orders in Coun- 
cil were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette during October approving or amend- 
ing the constitution of three joint committees 
and others approving the levying of assess- 
ments by two joint committees, as listed 
below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 
Bakers, Macoc.—See below under “Trade”. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur MANvuFACTURING, QUEBEC Ciry—An 
Order in Council, approved October 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazetle, 
October 19, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between La Section de Fourrure de 
VAssociation des Marchands détaillants du 
Canada, inc., district de Québec (The Fur 
Section of the Association of Retail Mer- 
chants of Canada, Inc., Quebec district) and 
VUnion nationale et catholique des Travail- 
leurs en Fourrure de Québec (The National 
Catholic Union of Fur Workers of Quebec). 


Agreement to be in effect in Quebec City, 
Levis and four neighbouring municipalities, 
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from October 19, 1940, to October 18, 1941, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lanour GAZETTE, 
September, 1938, page 1042 and October, 1939, 
page 1065, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wage rates for 48 hour week: 
shop foreman $32, cutter and tailor (first class) 
$29 (an increase of $2), cutter and tailor 
(second class) $25 (an increase of $1), cutter 
and tailor (third class) $19 (an increase of $1) ; 
male pattern maker $35, female pattern maker 
$30, hide sorter $18; blocker $21 (an increase 
of $1); first class male and female operators 
and female finishers $15, second class male and 
female operators and female finishers $13 
(increases of $1 per week); messenger $6, clerk 
in the shop and pressed hide work depart- 
ment $8 for men, $7.25 for women. 

One apprentice allowed to every two journey- 
men. The wages for apprentices are unchanged 
at $6 to $16 for male apprentices and $6 to 
$10 for female apprentices, male apprentices 
to serve six years, female apprentices three 
years. 

Piece work is again prohibited, but the 
bonus system based on the production of the 
employees is authorized. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s AND Boys’ CrorHine Inpvustry, 
Province or QurBec—An Order in Council, 
approved October 4, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, October 12, amends 
the previous Orders in Council (Lazsour 
Gazerte, December, 1937, page 1385 and 
December, 1939, page 1279). 


The amendment provides that any manu- 
facturer or contractor who produces garments 
for women, whether carried out completely by 
men’s tailoring methods or otherwise, to the 
extent of over 50 per cent of his total annual 
cutput shall be subject to the conditions of the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry. All men’s and 
boys’ clothing manufacturers who make gar- 
ments for women but to an extent of less than 
50 per cent of their total output shall be 
governed by the joint committee of the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry, but all employees 
engaged in the manufacture of garments for 
women to be paid at least the minimum wage 
rates provided in the cloak and suit industry 
agreement, except that these rates may be 10 
per cent less in zone II and 15 per cent less 
in zone III. 

Any men’s and boys’ clothing contractor 
may separate his factory into distinct sections, 
one for men’s clothing and one for women’s, 
and in such case the women’s clothing section 
will uh governed by the cloak and suit agree- 
ment. 


WoMEN’s Croak AND Suit Inpustry, Provy- 
INCE OF QurBEc—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved October 4, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, October 12, amends 
the previous Orders in Council (Lasour 
Gazettse, October, 1937, page 1157, May, 1940, 
page 496 and August, page 866) by the same 
provisions relating to men’s and boys’ clothing 
manufacturers who also make women’s clothing 
as summarized above under the “Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing Industry”. 
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Dress Manuracturinc Inpustry, PROVINCE 
or Qussec—An Order in Council, approved 
October 9, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 12, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (Lasour 
Gazerre, October, page 1075) by adding 
the following parties to the agreement: The 
Association of Washable Cotton Service Ap- 
parel Manufacturers of the Province of Quebec 
and L’Union National du Vétement, section 
de la Robe (The National Clothing Union, 
Dress Section). 





Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


SasH AND Door, WroucHT Woop AND CASKET 
MANUFACTURING, JONQUIERE AND KENOGAMI— 
An Order in Council, approved October 4, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 12, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain wood working plants 
and Le Syndicat national catholique des em- 
ployés de Vindustrie du bois ouvré de Jon- 
quiére et Kenogami, Inc. (The National 
Catholic Union of Employees of the Wrought 
Wood Industry of Jonquiére and Kenogami, 
Inc.). 


The agreement is to be effective from October 
12, 1940, to October 11, 1941. It is similar to 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the LABouR GAZETTE, July, 1939, page 728, and 
November, page 1183, with these exceptions: 

In addition to the manufacture of doors, 
window sashes, caskets, there is now added the 
manufacture of boxes, panels, shops engaged in 
sawing operations and all other manufacture of 
wood products. 

The hourly wage rates are unchanged for the 
classes formerly covered except that “helpers” 
are not mentioned, and the following classes 
are added: master sawyer on carriage 40 cents, 
lathe operator 30 cents, first yardmen 35 cents, 
labourers 16 to 20 years 20 cents, labourers 
20 years and over 25 cents, team driver 45 . 
cents. As in the previous agreement the 
minimum wage rate for shop foreman is 50 
cents, journeymen 40 cents, apprentices 10 to 
30 cents, carter with one horse 40 cents, 
truck driver 35 cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS, QUEBEC CITY AND 
District (HasteRN Qvuepec)—An Order in 
Council, approved October 17, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, October 19, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between the elevator contractors of the 
Builders’ Exchange and the International 
Union of Elevator Constructors, Local 101. 


The agreement covers: (a) the erecting and 
assembling of all elevator machinery, that is 
electric, hydraulic, steam, belt elevators, 
electric dumbwaiters, residence elevators, com- 
pressed iair and hand power elevators, escalators, 
electric stairways, organ and _ orchestra 
elevators; (b) general repairs and moderniza- 
tion work on the above apparatus; and (c) 
contract service for care of this apparatus. 
(Elevator maintenance men are not covered.) 
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It is to be in effect from October 19, 1940, to 
April 30, 1941, and if necessary 30 days longer 
pending the adoption of an Order in Council 
to replace this one. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises all of 
the province east of a line running due north 
and south through a point 25 miles due west of 
the city of Quebec. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, On contract service where contracts 
require 2 shifts per day, hours 48 per week 
with payment for 52 hours; one shift on 
holidays, so that each man works every second 
holiday. 

Overtime: all work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. Call backs on contract service 
on overtime except Sunday and legal holidays, 
time and one-half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: on construction, 
repair and modernization work, mechanic 79 
cents, helpers 55 cents; on contract service and 
contract inspections, mechanic 71 cents, helper 
50 cents. 


EvLevator Constructors, Montreat District 
(CENTRAL QUEBEC) —These were included in 
the agreement for all building trades in the 
Montreal district summarized in the Lasour 
Gazerts, July, 1940, page 733. 


Evevaror Constructors, Hutu DIstrict 
(WesterN Quepec)—An Order in Council, 
approved October 17, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, October 19, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
the elevator contractors members of the 
Builders’ Exchange, Inc. and the International 
Union of Elevator Constructors, Local 96. 

The agreement is to be in effect from October 
19, 1940, to April 30, 1941, and if necessary for 
a further 30 days pending the adoption of an 
Order in Council to replace this one. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises all that 
part of the province west of a line running 
due north and south from the western limits 
of the town of Hawkesbury. 

The terms of this agreement are the same 
as for this trade in the Quebec district sum- 
marized above except for the wage rates: 

Minimum hourly wage rates: on construction, 
repair and modernization work, mechanic 95 
cents, helpers 67 cents; on contract service and 
contract inspections, mechanic 86 cents, helper 
60 cents. 

Burtprine Traves, Monrrean.—An Order in 
Council, approved October 17, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, October 26, 
amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (Lasour GazettE, July, 1940, 
page 732), by cancelling the provision for 
wage rates for apprentice electricians. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LoNGSHOREMEN, SoreL.—A correction of the 
Order in Council which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, September, page 972, was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 12, but does not affect the Lasour 
GAZETTE summary. 
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Suretiners (Ocean NavicaTion), MontTrREAL. 
—An Order in Council, approved October 4, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 12, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain shipping and steve- 
doring companies and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1552. 


The agreement covers all fitting of ocean 
vessels lying in the harbour for grain and 
cattle and woodwork in connection with the 
stevedoring gear except where permanent gear 
men are employed. It is to be in effect from 
October 19, 1940, to December 31, 1940, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazETtTE, December, 1938, page 1424, with these 
exceptions: 

Hours: the parties to take steps to ensure 
that the average number of hours per week 
do not exceed 48. 

Wages: the basic rates of 77 cents per hour 
for day work, 87 cents for evening work and 
97 cents for night work are unchanged but 
there is now added a war bonus of 8 cents per 
hour, making the current rates 85 cents, 95 
cents and $1.05 per hour respectively. As in 
the previous agreement 10 cents per hour 
extra is payable for work in holds of steamers 
in which bulk sulphur or bulk fertilizer has 
been stowed and where old wood is being used. 


Trade 


CLERKS AND ACCOUNTANTS, JONQUIERE, 
KenoGAMI, ARVIDA AND Sr. JOSEPH D’ALMA.— 
An Order in Council approved October 4, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 12, corrects the previous Order in 
Council for these workers (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1940, page 1076, January, page 69, 
and July, 1939, page 730) by providing that 
all female employees other than _ those 
mentioned in the September Order in Council 
be governed by Ordinance No. 4 of the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 


Rerait Srores, Bakeries, HOorens, ETc., 
Macoo.——An Order in Council, approved 
October 3, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 12, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between certain 
employers and Le Syndicat catholique et 
national des commis de Magog (The National 
Catholic Union of Clerks of Magog). 

This agreement is to be in effect from October 

12, 1940, to October 11, 1941, and for another 
year if no notice of change given. It is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the Laspour GaAzeEerre, October, 1939, page 
1067, January, 1939, page 97, and October, 1938, 
page 1173, with certain exceptions, among 
them: 
_ Minimum weekly wages for a 65-hour week 
in bakeries and pastry shops: baker and pastry 
cook $16, first baker $15, second baker $12, 
apprentices from $5 to $9; deliveryman (70-hour 
week) $15, deliveryman’s helper (70-hour 
week $5 and $10. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Hoters AND ReEsSTAURANTS, Macoc.—See 
above under “Trade”. 
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BarBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CHICOUTIMI, ETC. 
—An Order in Council, approved October 4, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 12, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (Lasour Gazerrs, 
October, 1937, page 1156, June, 1939, page 630, 
and September, 1940, page 972). 


The term of the agreement is extended to 
September 4, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction is enlarged to 
include St. Joseph d’Alma, Ile Maligne, River- 
bend and St. Gedeon, as well as the towns 
previously covered, which are Chicoutimi, 
Arvida, Bagotville, Port Alfred, Grand Baie, 
Jonquiére, Kenogami. For barbers the area 
within 2 miles of all these centres are included; 
for hairdressers the area within 20 miles of 
them. 

Hours in the newly added centres are one 
hour per day longer than in the other towns. 

ages: for journeymen barbers the rate is 
still $15 per week plus 10 per cent of gross 
receipts made by the employee, but there is 
now added an extra 15 per cent on gross 
receipts in excess of $20 made by the journey- 
men. 

Vacation: employees with at least one year’s 
service with an employer to receive 6 days 
vacation with pay. 

Apprenticeship for hairdressers to be 3 
years of study and two years practice under 
direction. 


BARBERS AND 
LENNOXVILLE AND 


HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE, 
Macoc.—An Order in 
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Council, approved October 4, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, October 12, 
amends the previous Order in Council 
(Lasour Gazertn, July, 1938, page 800, and 
November, 1938, page 1300) by providing 
that the territory within three miles of each 
of the above towns be also included. 

Hours: some changes in the hours for 
closing are made. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved or amended by Orders 
in Council and published in the Quebec 


Official Gazette, October 12 and 19: 
Building trades, Sorel (amendment). 
Shipliners, Montreal. 

Longshoremen, Quebec. 

Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 12, that authoriza- 
tion was given by Orders in Council for the 
joint committees to levy assessments on 
employers and employees, parties to the 
following agreements: 

Barbers and hairdressers, Chicoutimi. 

Bakers, Granby. 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


I six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of em- 
ployers or employees in any (or specified) 
industries, the provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may him- 
self, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives 
of employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the indus- 
try and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. <A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 


siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zone designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee 
for every zone to which a schedule applies 
to assist in carrying out the provisions of 
the Act and the regulations. References to 
the summaries of these Acts and of amend- 
ments to them are given in the Lasour 
Gazerte, October, page 1077. Schedules of 
wages and hours recently made binding or 
revoked by Orders in Council under these 
Acts are summarized below. 


Saskatchewan 


Trade 

CoaL AND Woop Inpustry, Recina—An 
Order in Council, approved October 22 and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
October 31, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule for the handling, hauling or trans- 
porting of coal and wood by motor truck 
or horse drawn vehicle, in the city of Regina, 


to be effective from November 10, 1940, 
“during pleasure.” 


Hours: 9 per day, 6 days per week, a 54 
hour week from October to February inclusive; 
9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour week 
from March to September inclusive. 

Overtime for truck drivers, teamsters and 
common labourers, 50 cents per hour. 
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Minimum wage rate for truck drivers or 
teamsters: 50 cents per hour, $20 per week or 
$80 per month as the employer and employee 
concerned may agree. For truck drivers or 
teamsters who supply their own trucks or 
teams, maintaining and operating them at their 
own expense, $1.50 per hour. For common 
labourers, 40 cents per hour, $17 per week or 


$65 per month as the employer and employee 
concerned may agree. 

By agreement between the employer and 
employee concerned, wages may be based on 
quantity of coal and wood delivered instead of 
on time worked. For such type of payment, a 
scale of prices which must be paid employees 
for deliveries is included in the schedule. 


Alberta 


Logging 

Loccers AND Saw AND Praninc MILL 
Workers, FLATsusH, CHISHOLM, SPURFIELD 
anp Faust Zones—An Order in Council, 
dated October 25, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, October 31, revokes the 
schedule for loggers in these zones, which 
schedule was summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette, January, 1939, page 99, and June, 
1939, page 632. 

Loccers AND SAw AND Prianinc MILi 
Workers, Wuirecourt Zons.—An Order in 
Council, dated October 25, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, October 31, revokes the 


schedule for loggers in this zone, which 
schedule was summarized in the Lasour 
Gazerte, October, 1939, page 1070. 

Loagers AND SAW AND PLANING MiLu 


Workers, Rocky Mountain Hovse.—An 
Order in Council, dated October 25, and pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette, October 31, 
revokes the schedule for loggers in this zone, 
which schedule was summarized in the 
Lazour Gazerts, August, 1939, page 864. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 


Products 
Saw AND Pianinc Mitt WorkKERS, FLAT- 
BUSH, CHISHOLM, SPURFIELD AND Faust 


ZonES.—The schedule governing these workers 
(Lasour Gazerrse, January, 1939, page 99, and 
June, 1939, page 632) was revoked, as noted 
above under “Logging”. 

Saw anp Prantnc Mitt Workers, WHITE- 
court Zone—The schedule governing these 
workers (Lasour Gazette, October, 1939, page 
1070) was revoked, as noted above under 
“Logging”. 

Saw anp Puantinac Mitt Workers, Rocky 
Mountain Hovse—The schedule governing 
these workers (Lasour Gazertse, August, 1939, 
page 864) was revoked, as noted above under 
“Logging”. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Parnters, Epmonron.—An Order in Council, 
dated October 25, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, October 31, revokes the 
schedule for this trade, which was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1939, page 531. 


Piumpers, Caugary.—An Order in Council, 
dated October 25, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, October 31, revokes the 
schedule for this trade, which was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1939, page 733. 


ie) 


Minimum Wages in Laundries and 


American State minimum wage orders apply- 
ing to persons employed in laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments in the United States 
have been analysed in a recent publication of 
the United States Women’s Bureau. 

The minimum weekly rates established for 
the general class of workers in such establish- 
ments in Colorado, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York and Ohio apply to a 40-hour week; in 
Arizona to a work-week of from 32 to 40 hours 
except in certain counties at specified seasons 
of the year when there is a minimum hourly 
rate; in Massachusetts to a week of 35 hours 
or over; in North Dakota to a work-week of 
between 38 and 48 hours; in Oregon to a 
44-hour week; in California to 48 hours and in 
Oklahoma to a 48-hour week in the case of 
women and to 54 hours in the case of men. In 
the District of Columbia, any hours worked 
between 16 and 44 in a week qualify the 
worker for the minimum weekly wage. In Min- 
nesota, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island, only minimum hourly rates are 
fixed. 


Drycleaning Establishments in U.S.A. 


Overtime must be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half after 44 hours in Illinois and 
Oregon, after 45 hours in Colorado and New 
York and after 48 hours in Connecticut. Time 
and one-third must be paid after 45 hours in 
Ohio. There is a maximum 48-hour week in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, North 
Dakota (towns of 500 or more), Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Washington, the District of Columbia 
and for women in Oklahoma and a maximum 
44-hour week in Oregon and Pennsylvania. 
In Minnesota, New Hampshire and New 
Jersey and for men in Oklahoma there is @ 
legal maximum of 54 hours a week. In Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, North Dakota and Oregon 
the State labour authorities may permit longer 
hours in cases of emergency. 


No special learners’ rates are provided for 
in Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island or in the District of Clumbia. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1940 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE new official index number of the cost 
of living was slightly higher at the 
beginning of October than at the beginning 
of September due to increases of less than 
one per cent in each of four groups namely, 
food -6 per cent, rent -7 per cent, clothing 
‘9 per cent and home furnishings :7 per cent. 
The miscellaneous group was unchanged while 
a slight decline was recorded in the fuel 
group. The “total index” was -6 per cent 
higher than in the previous month, 3-4 per 
cent higher than for October one year ago 
and slightly more than six per cent higher 
than at the beginning of September, 1939. 
As compared with September, 1939, the cloth- 
ing group was about 14 per cent higher in 
the month under review, home furnishings 
9 per cent, fuel 9 per cent, food 7 per cent, 
rent 4 per cent and miscellaneous 1 per cent. 
The index number was constructed on the 
basis of a survey of the expenditure of 1,439 
families of wage earners and salaried workers 
with incomes between $450 and. $2,500 in 1938. 
The average expenditure was $1,453.80 divided 
as follows: Food (31:3%) $443; Shelter 
(19-1%) $269.50; Fuel and Light (6-4%) 
$90.50; Clothing (11:7%) $165.80; Home 
Furnishings (8:9%) $125.70; Miscellaneous 
(22-6%) $319.40, including Health (4:3%) 
$60.80, Personal Care (1:7%) $23.90, Trans- 
portation (5:6%) $79.30, Recreation (5-8%) 
$82.10, Life Insurance (5:2%) $73.30. Other 
expenditure, not directly represented in the 
index, was $40. 

The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living published in this monthly 
statement from January, 1927, to September, 
1940, has been discontinued and replaced by 
the new official cost of living index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. ‘Those who have been using the 
old index number of the Department for 
special purposes and _ cannot immediately 
change to the new may bring the old series 
down to date each month by applying the 
percentage changes shown by the new index 
to the figures for August, 1940, for the old 
index. The group figures may be similarly 
adjusted. For the “Sundries” group figure 
the indexes for ‘the new “Home Furnishings” 
and the “Miscellaneous” should be combined 
using the weights. By this method of ecaleu- 
lation the figures of the old index for October 
are Food 120, Fuel and Light 147, Rent 153, 
Clothing 133, Sundries 161, All Items 138, as 
compared with the September figures pub- 
lished in the October issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE namely: Food 119, Fuel and Light 


148, Rent 152, Clothing 132, Sundries 161, 
All Items 138. 

Publication of the table showing the cost 
per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family 
budget which appeared in the Lasour GazerTe 
from August, 1915, to September, 1940, has 
also been discontinued. The cost of the list 
in terms of average retail prices in 69 cities 
in Canada at the beginning of October was: 
Food $8.71; Laundry starch 4-1 cents; Fuel 
$2.95; Rent $6.17; and Total $17.87. The 
average cost of staple foods by provinces at 
the beginning of October was: Nova Scotia 
$8.87; Prince Edward Island $8.37; New 
Brunswick $8.98; Quebee $8.12; Ontario $8.74; 
Manitoba $8.44; Saskatchewan $8.19; Alberta 
$8.43; and British Columbia $9.63. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 showed a slight increase week by 
week during October. At the end of the 
month the index was at the highest point ° 
recorded since the outbreak of the war but 
was still lower than during the greater part 
of 1937. Changes since the end of 1939 have 
been relatively slight following the advance 
after the opening of hostilities. For the week 
ended November 1 the index was 83:6 as 
compared with 83:0 for the week ended 
October 4; 82-9 for that ended September 6: 
82-2 for that ended December 29, 1939; 72:8 
for the week ended September 1, 1939 and 
87:7 for the week ended July 16, 1937. During 
the month under review little change occurred 
in most of the groups in the classification 
according to chief component materials. The 
Animals Products Group rose from 78-8 to 81 
influenced to a large extent by higher prices 
for hides, butter, cheese and eggs which more 
than offset declines in live stock and meats. 
The Vegetable Products Group rose from 
69-5 to 70, there being increases in the prices 
of grains and milled products but a decline 
in potatoes. The Wood Products Group rose 
from 91-3 to 91-9 due mainly to an advance 
in the price of Maritime spruce. The other 
five groups in this classification were practi- 
cally unchanged. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at ithe beginning of October of 
Seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses jin sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
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All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazerTe, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
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districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

Localities in the list of cities on page 1213 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour Gazertr, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. The rental figures in the table for 
the beginning of October are, therefore, for 
these cities, the same as the beginning of 
January, 1940. (Lasour GazerTtrs, February, 
1940, page 183.) 

(Continued on page 1214) 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Average prices in 1935-1939=100 




















ed Food Rent 
WOTS IR Riso seen rs Paes a ee ato 88-3 74-3 
1 OTA Rete ose We eee ca hrrteererre 91-9 72-1 
TOU 2 A eet teas «oe OAs Ae ey ite ee 92-7 69-9 
DOUG, AE Rae Che eee ec Sealer 103-3 70-6 
pL 2h 7 anny oe eS ee eT tt ee SO 133-3 75:8 
Bibs) eas AAS ot Os Be ae ee ae a 152-8 80-2 
ROWDY. deh acel sc toes Maes odd eRe eh 163-3 87-6 
pO s 0) NR Re bye SD eet RR tL Sa 188-1 100-2 
LODGES ay reat aed OR Ae See ok 133-3 115-9 
127290) Sa ee Be ne | A a Oe wh | Sg 134-7 119-7 
HOBO ic Fe RN cisco Ge ATM ties 2 131-5 122-7 
NOS BLVD st ie ieee be Cs 22k 103-1 119-4 
TOD DE cd RRs, ARR Owe FSR 85-7 109-7 
TOB BRR PRRs 5 BREA el RN ees 84-9 98-6 
POGAL Rar Rae. eaters W aeokid aimrak 92-5 92-8 
NOG RA ONE ee Ra As Se 94-6 94-0 
TOS GRE Ataris. ala eee oh ae Oe So selk 97-8 96-1 
YOST Bek tele 8 AOA co es she 103 -2 99-7 
HOS ST ork SARE OU ee Rs, 103-8 103-1 
1939 
JAMMAT YE BM cc Geaue terse ke whats» Sie 99-9 103-4 
REDEUAIE Vase 6 eS ee ols es 98-7 103-4 
Mayol, Pitesti nine Urals. of 2a sine oo) «5 98-5 103-4 
PW o/c LI ae Ae Onis AR Ott hs. ete i) 98-3 103-4 
Bi Bae ee ee PR, Got ST ae 98-2 103-8 
JUNSER. Jeche te v ee ak ab bak 98-1 103-8 
TU ee aS a eS Uy et 99-0 103°8 
AuietUSty, Se a eer eters Me ave chao 993 103-8 
September yas. jevteen wells ah 99-4 103-8 
October. F Rees ase ER 106:3 104-4 
Nowemberdie cond Sheek eke 107-1 104-4 
December Mee saree Morte lsiseks eb ahs 104-7 104-4 
Years f Be ee ee a a 100-6 103-8 
1940 
JANUARY, Av AU Reet otis iorotee se ects 104-5 104-4 
Beep riuaryas Sheen sees bso ete oe fs 104-5 104-4 
March . 0 2 Tes Wilteas Bales sas vies on of 104-8 104-4 
Aprile de Sate erates satan. oh 104°8 104-4 
Sie sh SRE OR SR CRE et 104-4 106-9 
FUMES Ae ees Steels Lo eaters eet oth: 103-8 106-9 
Sled Je. eRe ol eeeoo es oh eee a 105-3 106-9 
Aueust dade Soe ge Me ected cob a tot 105-4 106-9 
September 8s. «0.8. Aste) ees he 105-4 106-9 
October: ts VR eee OSs kee ea ch 106-1 107-7 











Fuel : 
: Home Miscel- 

fone Clothing Furnishings laneous Total 
76:9 88-0 70-3 79-7 
75:4 88-9 70-3 80-0 
73°8 96-8 70-9 81-6 
75-4 110°8 74.5 88:3 
83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
92-2 152-3 91.4 118-3 
100-7 175-1 101.2 130-0 
119-9 213-1 110-3 150-5 
116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
111-8 130-6 105.4 120-8 
110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
102-5 93°3 98-2 94-4 
102-5 96-9 97-7 95-7 
100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
97-9 100-9 102-4 101-1 102-2 
101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100:7 
100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100:6 
99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 








For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Beef Pork Bacon 
. -~ » 4 ° . * 

Dilkes etd & ss | ¢ = BE) bt oSpilcsad 

od 4 oy rw - a be 

LOCALITY g g F A E a8 | f 8 a j 3 : g & 3 

2. |e. sali a bg ee bp. h ’ 

#5\ Fal eelgaleal ci | da| ae |csgl ae | a2 | a 

me oO 2 ov 2 g ° » 4 oO te phd om 

& Oo om ta Oe a, Ls) be aa u& @ . @ a 

ate Saal Fl BE ool i Ks rato 5 5 i 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents | cents cents cents centa 
Dominion (average)......... 30-8 | 26-7 | 23-0 | 17-4 | 14-4] 17-4] 28-0] 23-9] 20-6] 29-7] 32-9] 55-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-8 | 26-4 | 22-3 | 17-6 | 14-7] 13-3] 28-7] 24-1] 19-6] 28-8] 31-6] 54-7 
I Gy Ney.:s sth: «skeen se 33 | 28-6 | 24 19-6 | 16-2 12 30 26-2 | 20:3) 29-71 31-9] 52-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 32-8 | 28-6 | 24 18-4 | 15-5 13 29 25 10-6"), 27-3 '{ « et-3 56-3 
3—Ambherst............ «+-| 28-7 | 22-5 | 20-7 | 15 11-5 12 26-5 | 25 17-7 | 29-4] 31-8] 58-6 
A—Hallaridhs. ass cangasas 32-1 | 25-8 | 22-2 | 16-4 | 15-5 12-8] | 28rduhiny 24-1 19-5 | 28-1] 31-1] 57-6 
5 Windsor ec gine 5 Mid 88 88. Sac T7-8 Was 15 29-5 | 20 20-6 | 28-8] 31-5] 52-5 
Rice. see. TE 31 | 25 19-3 | 15-3 | 14-2 15 29 24 20-1 29-2 | 32-1] 55-5 
FPL Charlottetown, 27-0 | 23-8 | 21-6 | 15-8 | 13-9 | 14-7] 27-2] 24-2] 20-2] 27-5] 30-9] 55-4 
New Brunswick (average)...| 35:3 | 26-6 | 24-2 | 17-8 | 14-0 14-4 27-7 24-3 20-8 29-2 32-9 55-7 
8—Moncton..........00005 33-5 | 26-1 | 22 16-4 | 12-3 14 SU D654 mh 9 024-2 HIDO.D) “S079 } BAL, bw 
9—Saint John............. 37-2 | 28-6 | 28-7 | 18-4 | 15-8 14-7] 29-9| 24 B41! |i 28-4: by 88234 21668 
10—Fredericton............ 35-6 | 26-6 | 21 16-4 | 13-9 16-4 | 29-4] 24 20-6} 29-9] 33 57-2 
11—Bathurst............06+ 357 NSB SE.) WASH 14 12 25 25 D8, 1e 27 180 Tal, MEO 
Quebec (average)............ 28:0 | 25-6 | 19-6 | 15-8 | 11-2 16-2 26-5 22-1 19-1 27-6 30-8 55-1 
12—Quebee............00005 28-4 | 26 16-8 | 15-2 | 9-8 18-9] 25-4] 21-5 17-8] 24-7 | 29-2 | 45-9 
13—Three Rivers........... 27-9 | 23-7 | 19-2 | 16-1 | 12-4 16-4] 25-9] 22-4 18-5 | 29-8] 32-8] 56-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 32-8 | 27-3 | 24-6 | 17-6 | 11-7 15-51 *? 97.7 | 92 102700) ches |) 2828 TS at 
We Sobel ete ema 25-8 | 23-1 | 15-9 | 12-8] 9-2 12 27-5} 20-1 18-9 | 30 31-4] 53-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-9 | 20-5 | 19-3 | 14-2 | 11-1 19-1 23-8 19-5 16-5 | 27-6] 32-4] 54-1 
17-—St. Jobnsse. jon ee ce aes Sn Rs oy 17-7 | 12-2 15-7] 28 25 19-6 | 26-9] 30-1] 58-9 

18—Thetford Mines.........| 21-7 | 24 14-5 | 15-7 | 10-3 18°F | (27-8. [)29-8 19-1 | 26-7| 30-8] 57 
19—Montreal..i...:...s0005 31-9 | 28-2 | 24-2 | 16-2 | 13 13.5)) 26:46 023-1 be 21 28 30-6 | 57-8 
Sh — Hull: ueawel Woy 27-5 | 25-1 | 22-2 | 17-1 | 10-9 16-2 | 26-7| 23-4 20-4} 29 31-7 | 57-4 
Ontario (average)............ 32-0 | 28-3 | 24-7 | 18-6 | 15-2 | 19-3 | 28-7] 24-4] 20-9] 29-5] 32-4] 55-4 
POE RTA Le lb Sal bid: 33-4 | 27-5 | 27-3 | 20-1 | 14-2 16-8.) ..26:4.|.. 22-5) 20-21. 30s14..32-4 4... 56-8 
22—Brockville...........+. 38 | 31-8 | 31-2 | 19-6 | 14-8 16-7 | 28-8] 23 21-3 29-1} 31-9] 57-5 
93-—Kingston........06ss0e 30-8 | 26-1 | 24-2 | 17-5 | 13-1 UBS) 2786 de 23-Br1 » 020-9.) 28-5 |. 82 52-9 

24—Belleville.............. 27-3 | 24-5 | 22-2 | 16-2 | 12-3 19-24 928 22 18 29-9] 31-8] 54 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-5 | 26-8 | 26 17-4 | 15-4 15°47) BSea iy ‘9863 18 27:2 | 80.3905 fear 
26—Oshawa............008: 31-1 | 27-8 | 25 18-3 | 16-2] 20-7] 27-6] 25-1 19-8 | 28-6] 32-2] 54-9 
27-0 rillia ke eG 8G, 32-5 | 27-5 | 27-5 | 18 15 19 29 25 21-7] 30-3] 33-9] 54-6 
28—Toronto....... Seabees cis 34-8 | 29-5 | 27-3 | 18-8 | 18 19-7] 27-040) 24-9] 93-01 81-7 185s 8> Bes 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 35-5 | 32 | 26 | 21-2 | 14-8 | 21-7] 27-5 | 24-2] 20:2] 29-7] 32-3] 56-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 34-2 | 29-2 | 28-4 | 20-5 | 13-6 | 20-2] 28-8] 24-6 19-8 | 28-3] 30:4] 54-4 
Bt Flamiltonic fice. 32-4 | 29-8 | 26-2 | 20-1 | 17-9 19-5. (°° S0cyiqet e562 9167 "| 6) aT 31-1] 54-4 
$92 Brantford. es), 31-8 | 28-5 | 24-2 | 18-9 | 13-6 19-3] 28 24-5 16-7, | 329-2 | 4 832-180 os28 
BE oCtalt owen anes 32-2 | 29-2 | 25-5 | 20-5 | 17-9] ~ 21-9 |. 30 26-5 | 22-5| 30-9] 33-6] 55-9 
S4--Guelphi. i3 oleae. 30°7 W280 14d 2 18 16-4 | 20 28 23:4} 25 28-3 | 30-7] 56-5 
oh Kitchener. 0 es 20-8 1328. (21-84) 48-1up 15-7. 7 26-Bhey 808 da SocBid tt 30-3 | 32-9] 54-8 
BG Woadutoak oh cuss, 35 130 | 23-5| 19-5 | 14 21 29 25 22 27-5 | 30-1] 51-7 
S7--Straffard)... ..., #. 31-1 | 29-1 | 23-9 | 19-6 | 18-6 | 20-9] 30-2] 26 |........ 30-1 | 31-7] 56-3 
BLT ondon Mai ue oR: 32-2 | 28-8 | 25-1 | 18-9 | 15-7 | 20 28-8 | 24-7] 20-5] 29-8] 33-2] 54-8 
30--St. Thomia.n sos oes 33-1 | 29-7 | 27-6 | 18-8 | 15-7] 20-5] 27-3] 24-6] 21-5] 30-2] 32-6] 655-1 
40 Chathaminn. ok ee 31-7 | 28-4 | 23-7 | 19-4 | 14 20-9 | 29 24-7 18-7] 30-6| 34 54-4 
4 Windaors. sis. ee 32-5 | 28-1 | 23-7] 17-7 | 16-2 | 20-1] 27-4] 25-6 18-8 | 28-1] 30-4]: 57-8 
42—Sarnia......0.00.cceeses - : ae A a 16 20-5] 31-4 23-7 23 5 a : a ue 
ae _.| 80: “4 ‘1.] 14-9] “720-38 BS 93-9} 3 . . . 
tLe Nenh Soe ae 34-1 | 31-1 | 27-3 | 20-4] 15-5] 18-2) 29-2] 25-7] 20-6] 31-5| 34-2] 56-6 
Ab=Gudbury, Mak... eck: BS). M26. 92 15-5 | 13-8 15 25 25 20-5] 28-2] 30-8] 53-7 
Cobalt (ol eal Bo) i 2a 10-6. 8) rat 17. eee 35 26 22 30 31-7] 55-8 
7—Timmins.............-- 29-7 | 26-3 | 24-2 | 18-3 | 14-5 19-1] 30-9| 25-9] 23-8] 29-1] 32-1] 55-5 
db Gault Ste, (Mariasiu. ts 32-3 | 28-4 | 24-3 | 18-2 | 13-7 19-5 |. 28:2) 24-1 19 28-6 | 31:1 | Ses 
MOE ot: Arthan |. te 26-81} 24 | 20 | 16-2] 13-4 17 26-4] 23-5] 292 31-6] 35-2] 56-9 

50=Fort William 1... be 30-3 | 27-7 | 23-4 | 17-8 | 14-4 18:3 | 29 24-2 | 20-5] 30:8] 34:4] 58 
Manitoba (average).........- 28-2 | 23-7 | 21-8 | 14-9 | 13-3 | 14-7 | 25-3] 23-2] 19-6] 32-3] 36-1] 56-5 
SiS Winnipeg. (4). ...... 4 29-7 | 25 | 22-8 | 15-6 | 14-7 14-4 | 25:5] 25-4] 20-2] 30-4] 34-4] 56-5 
KO“Rrandow 0 Pee 26-7 | 22-3 | 20-7 | 14-2 | 11-8 15 25 21 19 34-2 | 37-8] 56-5 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 24-9 | 20-9 | 18-7 | 13-8 | 11-0] 14-6] 25-1] 20-8] 21-8] 30-1] 32-9] 54-7 
KO Raging wih ou. Lk ae 27-2 | 22-6 | 19-2 | 14-3 | 19-2 15-4 | 26-6] 21-3] 24-8] 31-9] 33-91 55-7 
BP tines Atbert... 0. 6: 18 15 16 11 10 12 DAS) Wet ae 28-3 | 30 51-7 

55—Saskatoon......... Dea24-9 | 21 19-8 | 14-4 | 10-2 14-5 | 22-8] - 20-7 15-5 | 30-9] 34-8] 53 
56—Moose Jaw...........++ 29-6 | 25 19-6 | 15-6 | 11-4 16-4 | 27 20-5} 25 29-4 33 58-3 
Alberta (average)...........- 27-6 | 23-4 | 20-7 | 15-7] 13-3 | 16-2] 26-5] 21-1] 19-0] 29-2] 33-4] 53-7 
57—Medicine Hat........-- 30°7:1:27.,. | 24 17-5 | 15-7 16-7.) 36:38 | 23-7 19-5 | 30:8| 34-1] 55-6 

58—Drumheller..........-- O77 | 25-301019-3 | 17.47 13-3 18 29 21 20 28-7 | 33-3] 55 
59—Edmonton...........-- 24-1 | 19-4 | 19-6 | 12-9 | 10-9 14-3 | 23-8] 20-1 18:7, |.-.28-6.|. 82:2rhenbOss 
60—Calgary..............55 27-9 | 22-8 | 21-7 | 15-8 | 15-2 16-7 | 27-7} 21-3 18-2] 31-6] 35-9] 52-5 

61—Lethbridge.. 27-8 | 22-5 | 18-7 | 15-5 | 11-6 15-1] 25-6] 20-2 18-5 | 26-5| 381-7] 55 
British Columbia (average) .| 32-7 | 28-1 | 24-41 18-3] 17-4] 20-0] 29-8] 26-4] 23-3| 33-9| 37-0] 58-9 
62 Warnie.. Ashik. ocak 30) |, 25 aie 16-5 | 15-2 19 29 23-5] 20-7] 30-7] 32-2] 66-5 
O55 Nelson 8/88). as 5 Bee 29-5 | 26 | 25-2] 19-7 | 15-5 18-5 | 30 27 OS<3019 4208. frase 61-2 

C25Traik:.. Psbl oo. ee 31-5 | 28 | 24-1] 19-4] 16-8] 21 29-8| 27-5] 24 35-4 | 38-5] 60 
65—New Westminster...... 32-4 | 27-8 | 93 17-4 | 17-9 17-7] 27-8] 25-1] 23-2] 34-3] 38:5 | 58-7 
66—Vaneouver............. 32-6 | 27-5 | 23-8 | 17-6 | 18-3 18-2 | 26-8] 25-4] 24-8| 35-3] 37-6] 59-1 
67—Viotoria................ 35-9 | 30-5 | 28-2 | 19 18-9] 6/2124 B0-Bi) 2648 A214] 25e2 Le S84 Bro 
68—Nanaimo............... 35 | 29-6 | 24-6 | 18-8 | 19-4] 21-8] 30-8] 26 24-5| 33-5] 36-6] 59-6 
69—Prince Rupert.......... BB. HBO! Lj5eer| 18-3 do17- ge)! woe 34 30 24-8} 37 41-5] 58-5 


a. Price per single quart higher. 
i Grooers’ quotations. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 


fue 2 | 2 8 ) 
; we | oa. 2. 2 ac) 3g 
are cy | dae) fad | Be | te 1 Be | Boel ae 
P= 3 ort oO al hy ~ nN or 
aes So 32 \Seae| eae) a, | Be) S| ee. eee ae 
ges | ae hac) Se ee | Bae) ee | ee te | Se 
$3 | 33 | 33 | se2| Ss | os | 28 | abe] deel gas 
29 o 3 Sah | S25] Sa 22 sa | 620/888 |] 685 
io) ea) 0) Fy (om ian} Sal al Ay ie) 
7 cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
23-8 6-7al 17-7 3°6 5-3 8-9 11-2 13-0 | 11-4 11-2 
GO) sgverskadors:evsreehe Steet sys 
Rong mre hte i aaNisece s Geiteanete 5s 22°95 71 18-5 3-9 5-4 8-7 13-1 13-8 11-4 11-1 
1 SY CHeVisee Ol on nihe Geen ss 22:3 |6-7-7-3 19-3 3°8 5-4 8-7 12 12-9 11-3 11 
2—New Glasgow LR ERR et EE AS "she 25-5 |6-7-7-3 18-6 3-9 5:3 9-2 13-2 13-3 11-1 10-7 
3 Amhorstuae tuk: . cae oes dees 20-4 7:3 18-3 3-9 5 8-4 14 14 10-8 10-8 
Be aaah cries devas» te Rene 3 22-5 |6-7-8 18-9 4-0 5-7 9-5} 18 Loe y OPE 7 G+ the 
B= Winsor edo othe sochxg carne wate os 21 7-3c] ©6166 4-1 5:3 8-2 13-7 14-4 awd 11 +A 
GO AEPUrO Ncieie ode od Sites othe wate 3 23-4 6-7c 19 3°9 5-3 8-3 12-6 14-7 11-9 11-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 23°2 7:3 18-5 3:7 5-2 8:2 13-3 13-2 12-5 12-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-0 4:5 18-2 3:8 5:3 8-8 14-1 13-9 11-4 11-3 
S-=Monghoneene epee ad, went 23 8 19-4 3°9 5-6 9-5 14-2 13-7 11-2 11-3 
Q—— Sainte TOU. sctonccteeels oe ee aetee 23:6 | 6-7:3 18-4 3-7 5-3 9-5 13-3 14-2 10-5 10-7 
10 Eiredemoton:s.bccnitee sae o. 22 7:3 17-7 3°8 5:3 8-4 14-7 14 12 11-5 
Ti Bat hunstioars «des seras sisi deae eee 23-3 8c 17-2 3°6 a W's hae 13-6 12 | 
Quebec (average)..............0205 21-3 5:3 14-8 3:7 5-1 8-1 11-0 11-6 10-8 10-5 
t2—— Qu Deiat s./slsse sence weldelealstelee 24-8 5-8b 16-1 3-8 5-5 8-6 11-5 11-8 11:5 10:7 
13-—TDhreewRivers!..swescctasee eae: 21-1 5-3 13-4 4-1 5-3 8 11-7 12-3 10-6 10-4 
14-—SherbRookesechiys iio asics comes 21-4 5-3 13-6 3°5 5-3 8:8 11 11-8 11-2 10-5 
1D —SOrele tes eh. selec aeis esiaeiiomiaeies 19-9 4-7 14-5 3°38 4-5 6-9 10-1 11-6 10-4 10-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 19-9 4c 14-9 3-1 5-6 8-8 11-8 10-2 11-1 10-5 
1I— St, Tohnsisiciciceanierers; Bare terete 20-3 |4-7-5-3 15-2 3-7 5 (oe 10-3 Ades 11-4 11-1 
18—Thetford Mines................ 21 5-3 14-6 4-1 5 7:7 10-8 11-8 10-6 10-7 
19-—Montireal oii nae aaedomed oe o% 22-3 |5-3-6-7 15:8 3-9 5 8-5 10-3 11-4 10:4 10-2 
ZO rd wa ee oy, hs caren ators tal a latent etet dl 20-9 |5-3-6-7 14-9 3°4 5-1 8-5 11-5 12 10-1 10 
Ontario (average)................... 23°6 6-2 16-4 3-4 5-1 9-3 11-0 12-6 16-9 10-6 
21 — OL a Waa, cleo o Saves, 4. gee sae 22-9 6-7 16-7 3-9 5-2 9-2 11-1 12-4 10-6 10-4 
22—-BrOck Vill@., v Mia, sree cide icerettele 20-6 6 13-9 3-7 5-2 9-3 11-7 11-7 10 10-1 
23— KIN SLOM ess teles ets se sn eee 20-9 |5-3-6-7 15 3-5 4.9 9-5 11:3 13 10:8 10-3 
24-—-Bellevilles::.ds.0 fosisns ere ee) 22°2 |5:3-6-7 14-9 3°4 4.9 8-9 11 12 10-6 10-4 
25—Peterborough................-- 24 = =|5-3-6-7 15-9 3-1 5 9-2 10-2 12-5 10 10-1 
26 Oshawa (ane. 5 se lsage eee. 24-3 |4-7-6-7 16-7 3-4 5 8-9 10-3 12-9 10-7 10:3 
year Os UD EMU ORI Bie is ce vaipn rae Bey ck AM 23°5 5:3 15-2 3°3 4-9 8-8 10-3 12-8 11-5 11-3 
S=—NOFONEO so siiche etka 27 6-7 17-1 3-2 5-1 9 10 11-9 10-8 10-5 
29—Niagara Falls................-- 22-9 |5-3-6-7 16-9 3-4 5 9-5 10:7 12:3 10-5 10 
302-StiCatharines,, io... \onsecess 23°7 6-7 15:3 3°5 4-8 9-6 10-9 12-2 10-3 10-1 
Sl Hamilton cue. « aaeebee S. 27-4 | 6-6-7 16-2 3-2 5 9 10-2 12-2 10-3 10-2 
So TAM UONGs, sts eta s cas Reseieee 25-2 |5-3-6-7 16°6 3-3 5:2 9-6 11-1 12:6 10-6 10-1 
Dor CrAILRC os, mele ses cles eaenie ees 26-8 6-7 17-1 3°2 4.9 9-2 il 12-8 10-6 10-4 
84——Gilelphi. gael. he cies . deere 3 25-1 6 16-7 3-1 '5) 9-2 11-3 138-2 10-7 10-4 
SDs aI GCHENEEY 0 lu piteels Maes hes 26-1 | 6-6-7 16-2 2-9 4-9 9-7 11-2 18 10-6 10-5 
86—Woodstock.............ee0008: 22 6 14-7 2-7 5 9-1 10-4 12-5 11 10:6 
Bie Ural Queena, epee: ah er eety es, 24-4 5-3 16:3 3el 5 G-6 11-1 13-1 10-3 10-3 
SBS VONdOR ee, dd ae on alata ee 23-2 6-7 17-2 3-4 4-9 9-1 11:3 12-5 10-8 10-2 
S0e— Obs IMOMNAS. ves cise cidomitale oe 24-3 |5-3-6-7 19-5 2-9 4.9 9-8 12-3 12-8 11:3 11-1 
ANG hathharne. oh. tc. aaeschedeie ns 23-2 5-3 16-8 3:3 5 8-5 10-5 12-1 10-4 10:3 
A1—-WANGSODS: ue ne oe eee 22-8 |5-3-6-7 15 3-1 4-9 9-4 10-1 11-6 9-8 9-9 
GOR SATIIA re mis ets bic aeteie Lome ome 23-5 |5-3-6-7 18-1 3-1 5-1 9-2 11-8 13-3 11:3 10-7 
43-—Owen sound)... ouduosden ence 22:4 5-3-6 15-9 5 4-9 9 11-1 12 10-7 10-4 
44——North Bay ck sc aaecie ccs eee 23°9 6-7¢ 17 4 6-1 10-6 10:7 13-2 12-3 12 
45-—Sudburyint bse tie Se eee 22-1 6-7 14-4 3-9 5-5 8-3 11-4 12-8 11 10:7 
B6—— Copal tri etc eens tae ee Ine 6, 24-8 6-7 14:6 4-1 5-5 9-7 11-9 14-5 12-7 12-5 
Aj eI MINS. wie dss ecu Ce 22-9 6-7 16-9 3-8 5-8 9-6 11-8 13-4 12-3 11-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-9 6-7 17-2 3:7 5 9-9 11-8 13 11-8 11-8 
49S POrtrAruniit sb leads. Reomnaeae 21-8 | 6-6-7 21-2 3-7 5-4 9-7 10-9 12 11-6 10-7 
oO=sHortiwilhtany i... as neni ees 21-3 6-6-7 17 3°7 5-4 8-9 11-3 12-4 11-5 11-3 
Manitoba (average)...... We Eee ate 24-6 7:0 16-5 3:7 5-4 9-7 10-5 13-5 11-7 11-4 
Sl Winnipeg scan ee. eee 24-4 |6-4-8 15-8 Bd 5:4 9-4 10:3 13°8 11-6 11-2 
b2-—Brandonie nl. ree otek ae 24-8 |6-4-7-1 Lie? 3°7 5-4 9-9 10-7 13-2 11-7 11-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22-4 6-9 20-1 3-6 5-1 9°5 11-4 14-8 12-5 12-5 
Dos IVOL WAL a ata) face tee ok. eee ae 23-5 |6-4-7-2 20-2 3°6 5-7 9-4 11-7 14-5 12-3 12-4 
b4——Prinee ‘Alberti. 1.40.2 sono e + 23-1 6-4 21 3°5 4.2 9-5 11-7 15 12-9 12-8 
5b Saskatoon as gee. cgce eee « D7 7-2 20-3 Riv 5 9-8 10-7 14-6 12 12-1 
b6—-Moosedaiw. is. eee ance 21-2 7-2 18-8 3-6 5-3 9-1 11-8 15 12-7 12-7 
Alberta (average)................... 26-3 7-8 20-4 3:7 5:4 9-0 11-4 13-9 12-3 12:3 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 27-2 8 21-5 3°5 5-4 9-1 11-3 14-5 12-2 12°3 
58 rumhellenss oa... eee ees 27-2 |7-1-8 20-6 3°8 5-4 9-5 11-7 14-4 13-7 13-2 
69—Hdmonton:......ccl.. cece neces 24 7-2-8 19-9 3°7 5-7 8-6 11-9 12-9 11-8 11-9 
60—Caloary Se Je Alo. tegen eee 27-3 8 19-8 3°8 4-9 9-1 11-1 13-5 11-9 12-1 
6l—ethbridwe:. hi, . oes uence oe 25-6 8 20-4 3°7 5-5 8-9 10-9 14-2 12 11-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 27-4 8-5 22-2 3-9 5-9 8-4 9-3 13-6 12:8 12-7 
GZ=oHerniiey. meee. te mies ete ee 25°8 8e 20:7 3-8 5-7 8:5 10-7 13-8 13-7 13-4 
OS—INCISONG St cde arate eee... 30 9 25 4-1 6 9 10 13-2 15 15 
O64 Crain er eee AN Ah eee 24-8 9 21 3°9 6-1 9 9-2 13-9 13:6 13-7 
65— New Westminster.............. 27-2 | 8-8-5 22-7 3°8 5-5 8-3 8-5 13-2 11-8 11:6 
66—-Vancouver.tk. joc.cess ce wns 26-9 8-8-5 20-2 3°7 5:5 8-1 8-8 12-7 11-2 10-7 
6/——Victoria sees... ot ate 27-4 8 21-7 4 6:2 8-2 8-8 13-8 12-1 11-5 
68——Nanalmno us ote a 31 8 22-2 3+7 5:3 8-2 9-4 12-9 12-1 12-6 
69—Prince Rupert..)'h.. 5. een 26-4 9-10 24-2 4+] 6-5 7°8 9-1 14-9 13-1 13-1 
AES DT RP II, Tes Wal eres Be. le Sova I Ame eA me | IB ttl I Wet ok TDS 2 1) Seigler) hr cdo Ware (ok ics nile 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Including fancy bread 


c. Grecers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs., other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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Potatoes (d) Apples 





i<)) 
he z=) gd : a | 
‘S ee D 2 g on 2 > & Bu 
Peel 6 & = J aliaee lea a) %& Bs | da Sg g 
ey =? ; a re ® = Qo oS es oo 
>a an tae @ ee: oO om A oa 2. og ie So oO - a, 
Hoe, >s 2 3 oh es 85 ne ae op BO De be gO pe) 
82 rim S = Chis. ee] ~ Fa go 8 = 3 3% oe So 
dos toa Sih hoe apee seule eee eo ce el ee |. Ae) be 
68 20 a) Bi gg ae She, | eels BR gs 42 Eo ES 
on ae Oo 5 a >2Q za BOW 5 Q an So io} 
ea) o) ow am fy co py om 5 - 0 = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-0 3:7 1-444 25-8 20-1 15 11-5 16-7 15-4 51-4 16-1 51-7 44-6 
6-9 3:7 1-416 25-5 18-4 14-1 12-4 16-4 15-6 50-5 16-2 57-1 49-5 
6-5 3°8 1-472 QO Shitteiels bath 15 11-5 15-5 14-9 45 15-9 65 52-5 
6-8 3°4 1-62 26-5 26-7 15 13-6 16-8 15-1 47-7 15-5 oo 47-8 
6-4 4-1 1-122 20-4 16-2 15 12-5 16 14-7 47-5 15-6 54-5 50 
7°5 4 1-484 27-4 18-2 12 12-6 17-9 18 64-7 16-5 57-7 50-2 
7-1 3:5 1-509 27-4 1 ASM I ak 11-7 16-4 15-8 47 16-2 54-3 49-6 
6-8 3:6 1-290 25-3 18-3 13 12-4 15-8 15 51 17-7 58 46-6 
6-6 4-0 1-035 19-1 14-4 17 11-8 17-2 15-2 60-0 17-1 50-5 49-2 
6-5 4-0 1-250 23:3 17-8 14 11-8 16-5 14-7 47-8 13-9 56-8 48-0 
6-6 4-2 1-225 21-3 18-7 15 12-8 16-9 15-1 48-5 17-2 55 50-1 
6-4 3:9 1-161 21-6 21- 14- 11-1 16-3 14-3 50-6 15-1 53-5 47-2 
if 3°9 1-243 25-2 16- 14- 11-7 16-7 14-5 47-7 15-4 53-6 46-6 
6-1 4+] 1-372 25 14 14 11-4 16-1 15 44-5 16 65 48 
6-7 4-4 1-067 20-7 20- 13. 11-7 16-8 15-1 45-8 15-8 54-2 43-3 
7 4-9 998 21-3 21- 12- 12-3 17-6 16-1 50-1 16-8 57-8 45-4 
6-8 5-1 1-069 21-5 20: 13: 11-6 16-2 15 48-5 16-5 55-7 44-6 
6-4 4-9 1-096 20-1 19. 14- 11-6 17-7 15-1 43-7 16-2 49 43-4 
6-9 3-9 1-182 21-7 a3 12- uth bese 15-7 14-3 47-5 15-2 50 43-7 
5-9 5 1-124 20-6 19. 13- 12-2 17-3 15-6 50-2 15-7 54 42-3 
7:4 4-4 +925 19-4 17- 13- 11:3 16-3 15-5 46-3 14-6 56-2 43 
6-4 5-2 1-081 21-5 25 14 11-2 18-4 15 45 16-9 55 44-7 
6-9 4-4 1-031 19-1 19- 13- 11 16-1 14:5 46-7 15-2 54-9 40-7 
7 4-7 1-094 20-8 16- 14-6 12 16-3 15-1 44-5 15-5 55 41-5 
6-8 3:5 1-487 26-4 20 14-5 11-6 16-8 15-7 48-9 15-4 50-4 42-9 
7-1 4-7 1-23 22-2 21 15 11-6 16-8 17-1 50-2 16-9 53-8 42-4 
7-2 4-4 1-514 26-5 DOM Mies Beco agezcw 12-3 17-2 15 46 14-8 54-2 43 
6-8 4-2 1-545 26:7 18- 11 11-6 16-6 15-5 50-6 15-1 50-2 42 
6-8 3:8 1-498 26-8 14 Sal Ava oe ct 11-8 15-8 14-8 41-8 ADs: fa Coney ae ee 41-5 
6:3 3-5 1-386 24-5 1 SEA EP Ae 12-6 17-1 15-4 44-2 15 53-5 41-2 
6-7 3:3 1-288 24-7 DOs hee. baie 11-2 17-4 1 stip (AEP NB-conih a ML 14-5 47 42-5 
(an 3 1-393 25-9 22 11-5 11-1 16-4 15 44-5 16 ’ 50-8 42-3 
6-4 3:5 1-424 24-9 19 ededes «big oe 10-6 16-5 15-2 45-7 14-9 52:4 41-4 
7-1 3:2 1-528 27 CUPS ON In Seal’ 11-4 16-8 16 51-8 14-9 53-3 45-3 
6:3 3:7 1-584 27-1 De Ob LAPS I cope okt 10-2 16-3 15:8 51-7 14-8 44-3 43 -2 
6-4 3:7 1-526 26-7 Se NE Seas 11-8 16-8 14-9 45-3 14-6 50 39-9 
6-7 3:2 1-438 24-6 A be aga 12-1 17, 15-1 42-7 14-8 52-5 41-4 
6-2 3:3 1-582 26-9 DOES iin aaa 12-6 17-6 14-9 54 14-8 46 41-7 
6-8 3°4 1-361 24-9 DE Tee Geil ihels te opbises 11-5 17-1 14-5 44 14-8 47-5 41-9 
7-1 3-1 1-61 27°3 1 User) ee 12-3 17-1 15-4 41 UE glee eal hie & vhs 41-7 
6 3-1 1-492 24-2 aS PS Ee Sear 11 17 14-7 39 15-2 42 41-2 
7-2 3 1-444 24-7 Oh) |e Se 10-5 16-8 14-8 46 15-3 40 42-3 |e 
6-9 3-1 1-434 24-6 Teeth afore ‘ste sae 11-8 17 14-7 45 14-8 53 +2 41 
6-6 3:4 1-517 25-6 4a ial coe cas ae 11-6 17 15-6 47-6 16-1 53 42-3 
6-2 3°2 1-224 22-9 OA Nee i oats 11-7 16:5 14-8 46 15-1 54 42-3 
5-7 2°7 1-233 19-1 Salt. ok ieucte 10-9 14-9 15-6 39-5 TAS OS aes oer eae, 41-6 
7-1 3°4 1-216 21-1 We ee Gera 12-4 lead 15-4 45 11a i Pay es See Boke 42-3 
6-4 2-7 1-323 24:3 DA a cas ae 11-2 16-8 15 47 15-5 49 43 
7:3 3°6 1-674 31-7 SOM am ihe ae ok > 12-3 16°3 17-5 63 16 56-2 46 
6-9 3-9 1-668 30-7 25 15-8 11-6 16-5 17 57-4 15-3 51 44-9 
7:8 3°8 1-893 8 edad). >... b eae 18 12-7 18 17-5 63-6 17-8 55 48 
Tas) 4-5 1-761 34-3 27-5 16-8 12-6 16-8 18 63-8 16 54-2 46-7 
7-9 4-1 1-595 27-9 20 16 11 16-4 15-8 55-5 15-7 52-5 43-7 
6-6 3°9 1-606 28°8 262 13-5 11-8 16-7 17-5 53-7 15:6 46-7 45-8 
6-3 3:4 1-611 28-2 20 13-3 11-2 17 17-6 53 14-8 47-7 45-4 
7-0 3-1 1-517 Boe. ob cts age 13-7 10-5 17-0 15-6 59-4 16-9 49-2 43-3 
7-1 2°9 1-67 208 Omi si ake of 13-7 10 17-1 15-4 laa 15-3 48 43 
6°8 3-2 1-363 DO ON Bis od. Be iaell < oe oe ame 10-9 16-9 15-8 61-1 16-7 50-4 43-6 
U3 3:7 1-512 Boe ee siaickoes ae 15-6 10-8 16-1 15-1 61-1 16-9 51-3 | 48-5 
7 3-7 1-68 DADE ty See ae 15 11 16 15-5 58-6 16-5 51-8 49-7 
8-3 3-9 1-48 PNAS eee ee 19 9-7 17-5 14-5 63-6 17-7 52-3 50-8 
6-9 3°6 15277, DO Os ots By aca 15-5 10-7 16-5 15-3 61-8 16-3 50-5 46-2 
7-1 3-4 1-616 2GeGil\.c.& see 1 11-7 14-4 15-2 60-4 17-2 50-4 47-2 
G+2 3-1 1-193 7/2 ey (0 Dee See 17-6 10-7 17-0 15-7 56-8 17-9 50-6 46-8 
7°3 2-7 1:37 DAs REA as Bb: ahaa she 18-7 10-6 17-1 15-7 58-3 18 54 45-9 
8-1 3 1-33 Ase bal) eo. bee oes 18-7 10 17-6 16-4 56-6 18-6 51-8 51-2 
7-4 3°8 93 DO Drak», sis estou 15-4 11-6 17-8 15-5 55-2 16-5 48-9 45-4 
6-9 2°8 1-307 20 Olle cutee. « ae 15 9-8 16-7 15-2 56-8 19-3 48-7 45-5 
6-2 3°2 1-03 VA Dee | eis te ho 20 11-3 16 15-5 57 17:3 49-5 46 
8-2 3:8 1-979 Sar Or. sok < ots 19-1 11-3 16-3 14-7 57-4 17-2 48-1 44-2 
8-4 4-1 1-50 OT AMA ecb: ae 16-7 12-7 17-3 15-6 62-5 18-4 54 47-2 
10 3:5 1-975 Boe MAL. a.aBi oc chal cromberclchae 12-5 18 15 59-5 20 52-5 47-5 
8-7 3:9 2-02 By ao i eae ee 20 11:3 17-4 16 61-1 19 52-1 45-7 
7-6 3-5 1-80 SOh tM catered Meals «chia 11-5 14-7 12-7 51:3 15-5 46-3 42-7 
6-6 3-1 1-99 Dil SAM ce fe tie eal (oot aaa 9-7 14-9 13-8 52-1 15-4 42-7 41-4 
7-6 3:8 2-104 DORA. . ch Peck 20 9-9 16-1 13-7 56:6 15-5 44-7 39-9 
8-2 4 2-183 Bobet ok a aulos oak 11-6 16-5 15-1 55-7 15-9 44-4 43-4 
8:3 4:3 2-26 Bora lech «oes 19-5 10-9 15-6 15-5 60-7 17-7 47-8 45-7 
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Sugar pS & = 
g S % 5 o 1 FE: 
gd iz oul SL leS ae de -» | 98s 
2) | iBe | Seal ee ie le #s | 3 pe | §28 
LOCALITY 3 FE fe les “| ear] sais (82. 1g By 2ak 
Sa «el 8 [pei SS) aise tie ete Ile eee ne SBa 
es l2g\fs|caléea] £2 |Sa| Sal al fa | gh] 228 
a| @ a! § esa] & = ata! e = r= - EPs 
SP RaaO . lhe WS Soa a ana, } a a < 
| ee | ne | eS | | 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
m (average)....... 7-5 4-3 | 45-4] 68-5 | 19-5 14-0 3°8 39-6 57-4 12-2 5-0 15-712 
Ha ec eae 7:5 7-21 52-5 | 68-9 | 19-3 9-8 4-2 44-6 60-0 12-4 5-0 16-500 
I—Sydney: .. kc. -0eedans 7-4] 7-1] 49-8 | 68-7 | 19-4 10-7 | 3-5 45-6 56-5 12-2 bed RA et 5 
9—New Glasgow........ 7-2 7-2 | 54-11 69-6 | 20-8 10 3:9 50-8 61-1 12-5 ed Pe a, eee 
a= Ambhersts.sc-> «+260: 7-2 6-9 | 53 69 17-6 9-6] 4-2 44 61-6 12 ole. PaO a7) 
4S alifaxeeacassjcs0es es 7:8 7-6 | 53-8 | 67-6 | 22-4 9-7] 4-9 38-5 62:5 13 5 16-50 
Be Windsorien sas «ss 0 o2 7-5 | 7:3 | 51 69-2 | 17 9-2] 4 44-7 60 12-2 Bs Santee ee 
6——Eruros use cies ces 7:6 7-2 | 58 69-3 | 18-5 9-4 4-4 44 58-3 12-2 CIR bell ee Pee 
7.—P. E.1--Chariottetown 7:5 7-0 | 51-5 | 67-9 | 17-5 14-1 3-5 46-8 60-0 12-7 5-0 16-400 
New Brunswick (average) 7:5 7-3 | 52-41 69-0 | 19-2 11-2 3-9 43-6 62-0 11-9 5-0 16-000 
8—Moncton.........+-6- 7-3 7-1 | 55-6 | 70-4 | 20-1 10-1 Boy 45-5 64-9 12-3 Belo: Ca ibige 
9—Saint John.........-- 7-5 | 7-3 | 48-7 | 69 18-4 10-4] 4.4 43-1 60-6 12-1 5 16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7°3 7-2) 51-1 | 66-5 | 17-7 11-6 | 3-3 42-5 60-3 11-9 Bvt ee eee 
11—Bathurst..........+.- 7-8 7-6 | 54 70 20-4 12-7 4 43-4 62 11-3 Hilal BV Rigo tse tae 
Quebec (average).........- 7-1] 6-9 | 43-5 | 73-9 | 20-2 13-2 | 3-7 41-6 60-8 11-1 5-0 15-600 
12—Quebec.......-++- Ae heat 6-9 | 42-4 | 77-8 | 20-6 15-6 3°9 44-3 60-8 11-4 5 15-00 
13—Three Rivers........ 7:4 7 46-4 | 78-1 | 20-7 14-6 4 40 57-5 12-5 4-9 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-1 6-9 | 41 75-8 | 19-4 11-9 4-2 43-2 60 10-7 5 16-50 
15=—SOrel ess oi ies les secs 7 6-7 | 43-1 | 75-2 | 19-2 10 3°6 40 66 10-7 4-9 15-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........] 7 6-8 | 41-2 | 71-5 | 20-8 13-7 3:5 38°8 63 10:7 5 15-00 
17—SteJObNssccuiccis cncee es 7-1 7 41-1 | 70 20-7 13-9 4-1 38-6 63 -2 11-6 5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines.......} 7:2 6-9 | 42-0 | 71-1 | 18-7 13-1 3:5 41-7 60-6 10-7 iD 17-00 
Lage Ae Was Ne -avee ecanars 6-9 6-8 | 49-1] 74-1 | 19-1 13-7 3:3 46-7 58-3 10-8 5 16-00 
90 — Hulls... csiviseis ee Peeve lima 4 7 45-2 | 71-8 | 22-5 12-6 8-5 40-9 58 10-7 4-9 15-90 
Ontario eccpiens et ieee 74) 9-21 44-9 | 70-5 | 19-3 11-6] 3-8 39-5 54-1 11-6 4-9 15-577 
ZI—Ottawas occ sccccces 7:2 7 46-3 | 75-6 | 17-6 12-8 4-1 44-3 59-1 10:3 5 15-90 
22—Brockville..........- 7-2 7 41-5 | 68-8 | 21-7 11-6 3°5 87-4 64-2 10-3 5 15-00 
23— Kingston.........+6-- 7-3 | 7-1] 41-2 | 68-8 | 18-1 12:3 | 3-9 41-7 51-3 12-2 5-1 15-50 
24—Belleville............ 7:5 7:3 | 49-9 | 68-6 | 17-8 10-9 3-6 35-2 52-3 11-6 5-1 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7°6 7-4 | 51-3 | 69-6 | 18-3 12-8 4-2 44 56-4 11-7 5 16-00 
26—Oshawa........0ss08- 7:4 7-3 | 45-7 | 68-3 | 20 10-4 3 40 58-4 11-5 5-1 15-50 
Qi—Orilhia tissues cee ss 7:3 7-2 | 43-5 | 71-9 | 19-3 10 4-1 34-9 58-7 10-8 4-8 16-00 
28—Toronto..........6+-- 7-2 7 45-1 | 68-9 | 18-6 11-3 4 42-3 55-9 11-3 4-9 13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7:6 7-4 | 40-9 | 70-4 | 19-1 10-5 3°7 38°7 52-8 11-7 5 14:00¢g 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-6 7-3 | 45-9 | 69-9 | 19-4 9-8 4 38 59-3 12-2 5-1 14-90g 
31-—Hamilton senses. oem: 7:3 7-2 | 43-3 | 64-8 | 19-4 9-9 3°9 38-7 44 11-1 4-9 14-50 
32—Brantford..........-- 7-1 7 46-4 | 71-1 | 19 9-7 3°9 37-7 49-5 10:8 5 15-50 
BO BIE ON S ss slgtvere te eles 7:6 7-4.) 41-9 | 68-7 | 18-1 11 3°8 41-6 62-5 11-1 4-8 15-25 
34—Guelph.............-- 7-2 7-1 | 43-8 | 68-2 | 18 9-9 3°4 38-2 51-6 11-6 4-9 15-00 
35— Kitchener...........- 7:3 7-1 | 41-3 | 73-5 | 19-1 10-2 3°6 40:3 42°8 11-4 4-8 15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 7-1] 7-1 | 44-8 | 65-7 | 18 9-8} 3-6 35-2 49-3 11-5 5 15-00 
37—Stratford............- 7°3.| 7-2 | 46-9 | 70-9 | 19-4 9-9] 4 38-2 52 11-8 4-6 15-25 
88—London............-- 7-5 7:3 | 43-4 | 71-8 | 18-3 10-3 3°4 39-7 53-7 11-1 5 15-25¢ 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-4 7-3 | 46 75-1 | 17-9 11-4 3°7 41-7 58-7 11-2 5-2 15-00g 
40—Chatham............ 7:6 7-2 | 44-5 | 70-5 | 17-9 10-9 3°8 40-1 42-7 10-7 4-7 14-50g 
41—Windsor.......-..e0.. 7-2 i, 42-3 | 64 19-1 10-2 3-4} 40 48 10 4-6 14-50¢ 
A9—— Sarniaen sic vice aces ov 7:6 7-4 | 45 74-6 | 18-9 10-2 3°5 40 40 11-4 4-9 15-50g 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7:5 7-4 | 55-7 | 72-2 | 19-7 10 3°9 35-5 60 12-2 5 ~ 15-50 
44—North Bay........... 77 7-3 | 52 78-6 | 22 14-6 4-5 40 60 13-2 4-9 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 7:6 7-3 | 42-6 | 73-6 | 20-5 13 3°5 38-7 52-4 13-2 4-8 17-00 
46—Cobalt...........25.- 7-8 7-7 | 47-2 | 69-2 | 21-7 15 3°2 40 59 13-6 5 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 7-8 7-8 | 43-4 | 75-1 | 20-6 15-5 4-6 42-3 54-5 13-1 4-9 19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 7°3 7:2 | 42-9 | 74-2 | 21 14-7 3-7 40 57-7 12-4 4-8 16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-2 7-1 | 40-3 | 68-3 | 21-1 15-1 3-9 40 59-5 12-3 4-9 16-50 
50—Fort William......... 7:3 7-1 | 42-6 | 66-1 | 20-1 14-4 3-8 39-7 55-2 11-7 4-7 16-50 
Manitoba (average) Pee 7:9 7-7 | 41-4 | 62-8 | 19-5 14-8 3-5 36-4 58-7 13-1 5-2 19-000 
51—Wimnipeg............. 7:6 7-5 | 40-5 | 61-6 | 18-5 14-3 3°7 35-9 59-7 12-4 5-3 19-00 
§2—Brandon...........-- 8-1 7-8 | 42-3 | 64 20-4 15-3 3-4 36-9 57-7 13-8 OP ee ee tee 
Saskatchewan (average) 8-2} 8-2 | 41-7 | 64-3 | 20-9 19-9 | 3-4 38-1 58-1 14-0 5 | al PRR nie eae 
63—Heginaivs. oo 0.seae: 8-3 8-5 | 42-7 | 64-6} 20-3 19-4a] 2-8 40 58-9 13-4 AiO? Nie ae Oe arte 
4—Prince Albert........ 8-3 8-1 | 39-5 | 65-1 | 20-7 23-2a| 3-1 38-4 54 14-5 bidet eee 4 errs se 
55—Saskatoon...........- 8-3 8-2 | 44-2 | 63-8 | 19-6 19-6a) 3-5 37-4 59-4 13-6 Udall sears Se, a Ee 
56—Moose Jaw.........-. 8 8 40-4 | 63-8 | 23 17-5a} 4-1 36-7 60 14-4 Br 1a oe eee 
Alberta (average).......... 7-9 7-9 | 43-0 | 62-0 | 18-5 18-7 3°79 35°8 59-6 14-2 49) | cme BSS wc 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-9 8 42 62-8 | 17-7 22-8al 3-4 37-5 61-7 14-2 4-8 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 8 7-7 | 40 62-4 | 17-6 19-2a| 4 34-4 58-3 15 De all We aes Bee Oe 
69—Edmonton........... 8-1 8 45-7 | 60-5 | 18-6 16 aj 4-2 34-2 58-2 13-7 4-8 (i 
60—Calgary.............. 7-8 7-6 | 45-7 | 61-3 | 20-6 18 al 3-5 35-1 58-8 13-6 4-7 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-9 8-1 | 41-6 | 63 18-2 17-5a| 3-6 38 61 14-4 4Qe lea ae ethos 
British Columbia (aver.).| 7-6 7-41 44-4) 62-0 | 19-8 22°4 4-4 35-4 59-5 12-9 SS [oak & See 
G2—Hernies. ans oc one ns 8 8-2 | 47-5 | 62-6 | 16-8 23-2a| 4-4 32 58-7 14-5 iad Sten Se. cerns Ae 
63—Nelson............... 8 8 48-5 | 65 21-5 25 al 5-1 35 60 LD ehall (aes ae Sed Paka ais ge hon 
G4—Prailit clea. Cenndexs 7-7 7-8 | 44-8 | 68-8 | 22-3 200, Bias: 34 59-2 13-9 bambi (ee ae ee 
65— New Westminster 7-2 6-9 | 41 57-3 | 16-3 20-7al 5 40 60 11 betel (ae ae ets Se 
66—Vancouver........... 6-9 | 40-9 | 59-2 | 19-1 19-6a} 3-8 35-3 58-9 10-8 bi Rill Se Bn, ER 5 
67—Victoria.............. 7-8 7-3 | 44-9 | 60-9 | 21-7 21-3a} 4-1 37°2 59-8 11-9 5S) line be ans 
68— Nanaimo Soe ater ee 6-9 | 41-9 | 61-9 | 19-8 20-8a| 4-4 36°3 59-3 12 6" 4 eee eee tere 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-7) 7-2 | 45-7 | 65 21 23-3a] 4-6 33°5 60 14-4 y al (eee as, aA 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal seetext. c. Calculated 
h. Including lignite. _i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 
six rooms $10-35. s. Delivered from mines. t. See paragraph on page 1207. 








price per cord from price quoted. 
$35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


d. Including semi-bituminous. 


r. 








f. Petroleum coke. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1940 
Wood 3 Rent (t) 
fo} —— 
§ 3 ® | Ss Si 
a if ix-roomed 
© 8 w, . si, nS @ 4 ei 3 3 e srnopied: houses with 
5 be On *) Pa cel 2 -»|houses with] incomplete 
a8 a =8 =a8 68 $68 3 85 '@ | $.3|modern con-| modern 
Bk o TS te oH, Y ~ ED ce © «| veniences, con- 
2a a 2a Res = gS 2§ ey =eg 8 ‘3 &| per month | veniences, 
Q 6) 8] ea] va) n | | per month 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ Cc. c. $ $ 
10-024 12-766 9-917 12-118 7-347 8-857 7-390) 26-4 | 9-7 24-670 18-219 
7-800 10-375 6-667 7:833 5-500 6-333 6-000) 28-0 | 9-8 21-250 14-833 
6-90- 7:25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 | 30-2 |10-1)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 | 29-8 |10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 |} 2 
6-75- 9-00 POO Ua ee eye al aun. Bee rete, hha AW ee Aa 0 | doe hee Re bret ll eek yee ie 24-6 {10 |15-00-18-00 |10-00-15-00 | 3 
8-75-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 5-00 | 30-5 | 9-9/20-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
SESS AIGAD GOS |b AB oS téc SEE Jo BORG [SOR aen Heke oo CREST G BEIOR Erte iinaent | al ae eee es 25-7 | 9-8]18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Bis ahi Cl Torch CC ere ate (ss eae 4] WARS Soe ose Haba 16 1 Sete ne Al lial na a RGN © Ra 27 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-650-10-150 12-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500c} 23-8 | 9-7/19-00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-375 12-500 7-000 9-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 27-6 | 9-7 23-625 17-375 
9-50-10-50g 11- ie 6-00g 7:00g 5-00g 6-00g g 29-8g! 9-5)20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
11-25-12-25 13-2 8-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00-8-00c | 27-7 | 9-9}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
10-00-10-50 |12-50-13- 00 Bags ete ote cee eats eae ev eens fer Rs ‘silo da auaviere se Mek tase ooh tenes 25-9 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
P00 0% in ae dh. ho. Fk be. Pee. Ame ie ER as Fes fuk des eT EAs ba ob « te 27-1 | 9-7 22-00 16-00 j11 
9.653 12-781 11-062 11-953 8-146 8-880 8-350) 23-2 | 9-4 23-278 17-125 
10-50 12-00 13-38¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 22-1 | 9-8/22-00-32-00 }............ 12 
8-50- 8-75 13-50 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00 7-00 | 24-2 | 9-4/23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 {13 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 24-4 | 9-4/23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 }14 
OS O0R preter oes 12-00 13-00 8-50 O25 a te cere ee 22-4 | 9-3/15-00-19-00 | 9-00-14-00 |15 
8-00- 9-00 12-50 10-33¢ 12-17c 8-67c 9-67c 6-50c} 21-8 | 9-2)18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
9-00- 9-50 yer 9.00-12. 67¢ 10-00-13- . 7-00-8-00 ScO0uilaieiceis ail we 21-2 | 9-7/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 42007 [sista Ls Soe2O) heats Ue Gs OO ues astra 24-5 | 9-41/16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 }11- 50-12. 50 16-00c 17. 33c 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c] 25-2 | 9-4/22-00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 |19 
10-75-11-00 13-50 |7-00-9-00 | 8-00-12-00 5-50 | 5-50- 8-00 |............ 22-9 | 9-3/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
11-238 13-056 10-406 12-985 8-200 10-298 8-850] 24-8 | 9-6 26-063 19-473 
10-45 |12-00-13-25 9-00 10-00 6-50 7:50 | 9-00-10-00 | 24-8 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
8-00- 8-50 iris UN EEC Me ge |S Wire Cae Sag ead! Oe re Ore (en (1d 23-1 | 9-5/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-75 13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 TQ-008)' S882 ee 24 9-7/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-50-12-50d 13-00 9-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 9-00 | 23 9-7/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-50-14 -00d}14-00-14-50 9. ae 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 23-7 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-50-13 -50d 13-50 13-0 14-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 | 20 9-5}25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
10-50-13 -50 14-00 |8-50-9- 00 10-00-10-50 6-00 200 Ta uecee ok eee 23-5 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 |... 46 9-4/28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
7-50-11-50¢ 11-75¢ g g g g 25 9-5/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00-13 -50g 13-00g g 16:00g g zg g 24 g | 9-9/25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 {30 
9-00 11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 DZ OOM). Pee. tte 24-5 | 9 |28-00-86-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
9-50-13 -25d AS OO Re tanmices 1400 Hinchey P2EOO! [ies Bee a 24-6 | 9-5/20-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 32 
10-50-13 -00d 1S LOU ee one 17-00-18-00 |.......... 13-00-14-00 10-00 | 24-5 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
9-00-12-50 13-00 12-00 13-00 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |............ 24 9-7|22-00-28-00 ;15-00-22-00 {34 
8-00-13 -00 13-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 IBROON |, . Sere «eee 24-5 | 9-5120-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
10-00-13 -00 135000 Se eae LO COOM art 12--00-14-00]............ 20 8-8|20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
10-00-12-50 13-50 14-00 16-00 12-0 4s OO) eather ences 24-6 | 9-9/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-50-12 -50g| 12-50-13 -00¢ g 15-00g g 13 -00g g 25 g | 9-5}25-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12 -50g 13 -00g g 16-00c g 11- wis 00 8-00-12-00c} 24 g | 9-8/24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 {39 
9-00-11-00¢ 11-00g g g g g 20 9-4|20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-50-11-50¢ 11-50¢ g 16-00-18 -00g g 12-00-14-002 7-00-10-00g]...... 9-3}25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
8-90-12 -50g}11-00-13 -00¢ g g g g g 24-5 | 9-9/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {42 
8- pn 2 00 BAO? [Pd ER Me APR. Es. SO Cotte nte sc auee 23-1 | 9-9121-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |43 
4-00 14-50 7:00 De Oal yet cronies thes oo aR: | eee a Ss 30 OiaQ i wa 3 ea, (|. (eke hie anita 44 
11- O04. 50d POCOO MUR cen os IT 2513200 oe ae 9-0 9-00c} 27-9 } 9-6/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
Po OUr es ates AL eID, LO50Cl ieee 900-9750) ioe a. lees 30 10 a 50 15-00 |46 
12-50-16-50d 18-50 9-50 10-50 -50 OBO sheet, wesid oheye 33°3 | 9-9 p 47 
9-50-12-25d 11-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c] 26-7 | 9-5)22- 00-32. 00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
12-75-14-50d 13-00 7-50 8-75 6-50 (othe ae Aaa 26 |10 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
12-75-14-50d 13-00 7-50 8-50 6-50 PEDO) Veen ash CRE Pause 25 9-4/23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
9-050 eee eee oy a cat ee 7-813 8-563 7-000) 27-1 | 9-8 26-750 19-500 
6225-139 75h) 13525-15275 i ee WO. ee oe 6:50-8:75 | 7-50- 9-75 7-00 | 27 9-7/26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
5-00-11-20h|12-50-17-00 |. 0.0... e dooce ee eee 6:50-9:50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 27-1 | 9-8]18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
8-369 Be aid le emilee ion (aeabea ane de 5-313 8-094 9-167) 27-8 | 9-8 26-375 19-250 
4-95-12-70h EELS | BGreg Scag ORR on eaamtnn BMV E Three 7-00- 9-00 9-50 | 25-5 | 9-8/27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 153 
8-25- 9-25h NCTE RET Ce alee ae ane 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 30 |10 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
B0-"9PO0 see wee Oh s. [Oas ee eo PA 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 | 28-8 | 9-8|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |55 
§-25- 9-10h BAO ert WA SNR Wed cies of PAR es 10-00-11-00c 11-00c] 26-8 | 9-4/22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
5-219 cA hats | ae akemaetaiate | ipa deed staieraen 5-500 6-500 4-000) 28-4 | 9-8 25-125 18-250 
g g g g g g g 28-1g}10-2)20- ae 00 |14- Bie 00 {57 
RGAE SOR EE TR 4 RCS nerd Reece orn Cee ete ee 8 CEA a 9-6 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g¢ 6-00g g 30-4g] 9-8122- 00-30- 00 }15- 00-22. 00 |59 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50g g g 6-00g 7:00¢ 4-00¢} 25 g }10 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |60 
Cag BES) Nees oR es eh ll RC IN a eet ania aan Hameed is TSR OS CT 9-5|20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
10-357 ROOD G28.) Pet ed. OY. 6-906 7-304 4-744) 33-1 |10-1 23-313 17-750 
bey De pela atr eM hens etn FMRC lies) oi ig SENT. 9 My. ceva eesueralenacs a's arueie Sua eeal| SCARE col MRE Lo Res leven ee 37-5 {10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 OOM a ss Bek. tks ts. 7:00-8:00 | 8-25- 9-75 4-45c] 37-5 |11 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
S-bO 09 HON ay ewe Fes aaa Tals oh Eek, 6-50-7-75 | 7-75- 9-50 G2 a0el aah k 9-8/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-11-50 ADEE Ae Sa at ee ee ae noe B: oe 3-50 | 30 9-8}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-11-50 Rh Oe Rae OA i 4-50 | 30 | 9-7/22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 S700 bere. 4h, sere. el). ee 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- r Sie 4-77ce| 30-8 |10-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
SATEEN Siig. rot yeaa AG | ke Se Aral |7 Rete Een 8 By ERR a I ae C1800 10) | eae 32-5 | 9-7}20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12 DO-1DOO ake Se eeee, TOM Piet ie 6-00-10.00i] 8- 00-12. O01 SPRUE. aohtes 33-6 {10 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |69 


Natural gas used extensively, 
company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS {NDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADAt 
Average Prices in 1926=100 








ne Com- Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.] Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.|Sept.| Oct 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 |1922 | jo95| 1999 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
*All commodities...............- 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3} 98-1] 96-8] 81-0] 67-9] 77-1] 84-7) 74-1) 79-3 83-1] 83-6: 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-91167-0| 86-2| 96:9] 96-3] 66-7] 59-2} 79-6) 87-6) 60-8 68-1] 69-8} 70-0) 
Il. Animalsand Their Products 76 70-91127-1/145-1| 96-0} 98-3/109-9| 95-3! 60-8] 73-4] 81-7] 74-8) 79-9 78-8] 81-0) 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
PrOGUCHS aca s ede thmeeae 85 58-21157-11176-5|101-7| 96:6| 90-4] 77-5] 71-4] 69-5} 70-7) 66 7| 74-91 83-7| 83-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Jef ole) Ga eu en aehalaeeeeaee Tnemas 49 63-9] 89-11154-4|106-3] 98-9] 93-0] 85-6] 64-4] 69-3] 76-2) 76-9) 83-6 91-7] 91-9 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-91156-9/168-4|104-6| 99-7] 93-5] 90-0] 85-7} 88-2)105-0 98+1]100-6}106-0}106-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 98-4/141-9]135-5| 97-3] 98-31 97-5} 70-5] 65-5] 70-4} 77-4) 73-0 74-9) 77-3) 77-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPTOUUCTS EN cae ct ee ener 83 56-8! 82-31112-2/107-0| 99-2) 92-3} 90-9] 85-2} 85-0} 87-3) 86-5] 86-1 90-7} 90-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCtSt Saye Me eee eee 77 63-41118-71141-5/105-4] 99-7] 95-4] 91-3] 81-0] 78-7] 81-9] 79-4) 81-5 90-4] 90-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers Goods......... 236 62-0/102+7|136-1| 96-9} 98-0] 95-5| 86-0) 72-1] 75-8] 80-6] 75-2) 79-4 84-1 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACEOME a eMatl es crue eee elt 126 61-81119-0/150-8} 90-2] 97-5|103-7} 87-0] 64-7| 76-4] 83-0] 73-0) 78-4 78-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-9]126-3|101-4| 98-3] 90-1] 85-4] 77-1] 75-4} 79-0) 76-7 80-1] 87-6 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-71133-31164-3| 98-8] 97-9] 97-1| 74-6] 63-4] 76-3] 84-8] 68-3] 74-0 78°3 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-91108-61104-1] 97-4| 94-3] 91-2] 85-4] 89-5) 94-5] 95-3] 96-4 102-2 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-01171-0} 98-2] 97-9] 97-4] 72-8] 60-9] 74-8] 83-7] 65-3) 71-5 75-6 
Building and Construction 
Materials oe Met at lek 111 67-01100-7|144-0/108-7| 98-1] 98-5} 85-6] 81-0} 86-4! 92-6] 88-0) 92-5 97-9 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 69-5}148-11177-3| 95-8} 97-9] 97-1] 70-0| 57-5] 72-8} 82-2} 61-5) 67-9 71:8 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
A. Field A Ee ote ee 186 59-21134-7|176-4| 91-2] 96-7] 94-0] 66-7| 59-6] 75-0] 82-1) 59-4) 65-6) 68 4 
BrAminIal wea eee 105 70-1/129-0/146-0] 95-9] 98-9]106-3] 91-7! 62-6] 73-2] 81-4] 75-1} 80-7 80-7 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6|160-6| 88-0} 98-6]105-9| 70-4] 51-2] 76-3] 86-5] 63-8) 64-5 63-8} 65-0 
LIK Marines Sar Se oi ee yon 16 65-9)111-7/114-1] 91-7]/102-4/110-4] 95-8] 68-5] 73-0] 76-1] 72-1) 79-6} 82-3 
Ill Forest SUM ic SUS AB Pa ety an 57 60-1} 89-7/151-3|106-8| 98-9] 92-9] 85-4] 64-7] 69-2) 75-9) 76-6} 83-3 91-3 
TV Mineral sy 2k te ba sae 203 67-91115-2/134-6/106-4| 99-5] 92-1] 86-5] 81-5] 82-7] 88-9] 86-0} 86-5) 92-0 
All raw (or partly manufactured).. 245 63-8/120-8|154-1| 94-7] 98-3]100-5} 73-3] 57-5] 75-2) 83-5) 65-1] 71-2 74-3 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8|127-7|156-5|100-4| 98-1] 93-7| 83-9] 71-2] 75-2] 81-4) 74-7] 78-8} 81-8 





{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive fi foll — kly, Index Num- 

: : Y prehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


tFor the week ended November 1, 1940, monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1207) 
Retail Prices 

Beef prices changed little in the average at 
the beginning of October as compared with 
the previous month but were somewhat 
higher than in October, 1939. Sirloin steak 
averaged 30:8 cents per pound as compared 
with 30-7 cents at the beginning of Sep- 
tember and 29:9 for October, 1939. Corre- 
sponding figures for shoulder roast are 17-4, 
17°5 and 16-9 cents per pound. The price 
of lamb at 28 cents per pound at the beginning 
of October was one cent lower than for Sep- 
tember. Fresh pork and bacon, both averaged 
higher than for September but lower than in 
October, 1939. The former was 23-9 cents 
per pound at 'the beginning of October, 23:4 
cents for September and 24-5 cents for 
October, 1939. Corresponding figures for 
bacon are 29-7, 29:3 and 32-4 cents per 
pound. The marketing of hogs was in greater 
volume in the first 9 months of 1940 than in 
the corresponding period of 1939 and the 
exports of bacon and hams to the United 
Kingdom were about double the figures for 
the same period in 1939. 


Considerable seasonal advance was recorded 
in the price of fresh eggs in all localities, 
but the Dominion average price, 38 cents per 
dozen, was about the same as at the beginning 
of October, 1939, as compared with 34-4 cents 
per dozen at September 1, 1940, and 26-5 
cents for June. Exports for the first seven 
months of 1940 amounted to more than seven 
million dozen as compared with about one- 
half million dozen in the same period of 
1939. Stocks in storage at the beginning of 
October were considerably reduced from the 
previous month and a further substantial 
reduction was recorded at November 1. In 
the latter month stocks were about 25 per 
cent less than at November 1, 1939. No 
changes were reported in the price of milk 
the Dominion average being 11 cents per 
quart. The price of creamery butter rose 
from an average of 26:5 cents per pound in 
September to 27-6 cents in October increases 
being reported from all localities. Total pro- 
duction for the first 10 months of the year 
was only slightly lower than in 1939 but the 
production in September and October, 1940. 
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was ‘substantially less than for the same 
months in 1989. Consumption of butter in 
September was reported to be about 5 per 
cent lower than in September last year. 
Cheese was unchanged from the previous 
month at an average price of 23-8 cents per 
pound as compared with 22-3 cents in October 
last year. The Dominion average price for 
bread has been unchanged month by month 
at 6-7 cents per pound since March while 
flour also has changed little in this same 
period being only fractionally higher. The 
price of onions continued downward averag- 
ing 3-7 cents per pound in October, 4:6 cents 
in September and 8-4 cents in July. The 
price for October, 1989, was 3-8 cents per 
pound. The 1940 potato crop was estimated 
to be larger than in 1939. The price per 100 
pounds at the beginning of October was $144 


as compared with $1.52 for September and 
$1.73 for October, 1939. Granulated sugar 
was unchanged since August at an average 
price of 7:5 cents per pound. Anthracite 
coal at $15.71 per ton was little changed from 
the level of September as compared with 
$14.57 for October last year. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nuts” at 
the beginning of October, 1940: Halifax, 
$17.50; Charlottetown $1640; Moncton $17; 
Saint John $16; Quebec $16; Three Rivers 
$16.50; Sherbrooke $16.75; Thetford Mines 
$17; Ottawa $18; Kingston $17.50; Belleville 
$17.50; Peterborough $18.50; Oshawa $17.50; 
Toronto $16; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton 
$16.25; Brantford $17.75; Galt $17.50; Sud- 
bury $19.75; Cobalt $21.50; Timmins $21.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the October issue of the Lasour GAzerrn. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to 
the date of publication in the Lasovur 
GazettE. In Great Britain both wholesale 
and retail trade are now subject to govern- 
ment control, the main objects of which are 
to conserve supplies of vital materials and to 
protect the public from unwarranted increases 
in prices. In order to achieve these ends 
the government of the United Kingdom has 
fixed retail and wholesale prices of some 
articles and is controlling the entire trade in 
some commodities, including importation and 
exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force. In some 
of these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in other countries 
direct information is now unobtainable, al- 
though information contained in the publica- 
tions of neutral countries is noted. 


Great Britain 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 187 at the end of August, an increase 
of one per cent for the month. Food prices 
were one per cent higher due to advances 


in the prices of sugar, eggs and fish, but the 
price of potatoes declined. Clothing prices 
were also slightly higher than at the begin- 
ning of August. 

India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
of wholesale prices in Bombay, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 114 for June, a decline 
of 3 per cent for the month, due to decreases 
in oilseeds and certain other of the “non-food 
groups,” notably cotton (both raw and manu- 
factured) and metals. 

Cost or Livinc—The Labour Office, Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, publishes figures for 
cost of living in Bombay, on the base July, 
1933-June, 1934—100, showing no difference 
between the May and June levels, at 111. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1926-1930—= 1000, was 1205 for July, an advance 
of 1 per cent for the month. Of the seven 
main groups, five showed increases, one (non- 
metallic minerals and their, products) was 
unchanged, while animal products were 
slightly lower. 

- United States 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the cost of 
living in large cities, on the base 1935-1939— 
100, was 100-4 on September 15, a decrease 
of 0-1 per cent from the June 15 level. In 
this period food prices declined 1-2 per cent, 
clothing 0-2 per cent, while the other items, 
namely rent, fuel, housefurnishings and mis- 
cellaneous commodities were slightly higher. 


{216 


The index number of the cost of living in 
Massachusetts of the Department of Labour 
and Industries of Massachusetts on the base 
1918—100, was 138-1 for September, an 
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increase of less than one-half of one per cent 
over the previous month. Increases in food 
prices were partly offset by lower prices for 
fuel oils. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1940 


URING the third quarter of 1940 there 

were 309 fatal industrial accidents (in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases re- 
ported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc., as well as fatalities incidental to occupa- 
tional pusuits) as compared with 273 fatal 
accidents in the third quarter of 1939. 
Of the 309 fatalities in the third quarter of 
1940, 104 occurred in July, 121 in August, and 
84 in September. Fatal accidents during each 
year are recorded by quarterly periods in the 
issues of the Labour Gazette for May, August 
and November of that year, and in February 
of the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred 
contains one fatality for 1939, and 13 for the 
first half of 1940. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners of Canada, certain other 
official sources, as well as from the corres- 
pondents of the Labour Gazette, and news- 
paper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the third quarter 
of 1940 were as follows: Agriculture, 48; 
Logging, 32; Fishing and Trapping, 8; Min- 
ing, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 33; 
Manufacturing, 31; Construction, 67; Electric 
Light and Power, 5; ‘Transportation and 
Public Utilities, 56; Trade, 10; Service, 19. 

Of the mining accidents, 18 were in the 
classification, “metalliferous mining,’ seven in 
“coal mining,” four in “non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, ne.s.,” and four in 
“structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, two 
were in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 
three in “animal foods,” two in “textiles and 
clothing,” one in “leather, fur and products,” 
eight in “saw and planing mill products,” one 
in “wood products,” two in “pulp, paper and 
paper products,” six in “iron, steel and prod- 
ucts,” three in “non-ferrous metal products,” 
and three in “non-metallic mineral products.” 


In construction there were 29 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” four in “railway,” 
three in “shipbuilding,” 15 in “highway and 
bridge,” and 16 in ‘‘miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 23 fatalities in “steam railways,” one in 
“street and electric railways,’ 16 in “water 
transportation,” 13 in “local and highway 
transportation,” and three in “telegraphs and 
telephones.” 

In trade there were five fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and five in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, seven were in 
“public administration,” 11 in “personal, 
domestic and business,” and one in “profes- 
sional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

Four loggers were drowned when a boat 
was wrecked in a storm, near Zeballos, B.C., 
on August 11. 

Four labourers engaged on dam construction, 
near Cedars, Quebec, were drowned when a 
rowboat capsized on August 30. 

When a motorboat capsized on August 10, 
two fishermen were drowned off Murray 
Harbour, B.C. 

On August 11, at Ryley, Alberta, a cheese 
factory manager and a labourer were burned 
following an explosion of well gas in a 
reservoir plant and died several days later. 

Two labourers lost their lives when they 
fell from a building in Quebec on August 14. 

When their truck was struck by a train 
on July 6 near Durham, Ontario, a truck 
driver and a helper were killed. 

At Calgary, Alberta, two stenographers 
employed in a chemical warehouse became 
ill about August 16 from mercurial poisoning, 
inhaled from some chemical fertilizer. One 
of the girls died on September 24 and the 
other on October 17. 

On July 26, a milk deliverer and his helper 
were killed when struck by a truck at Water- 
down, Ontario. 

During this quarter five fatalities occurred 
in Canadian waters which are not included 
in the statistical record, since they were sea- 
men employed on ships not registered in | 
Canada. A stoker on a British coal boat fell 
from a gangplank and was drowned at Mont- 
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real on July 1. A seaman on a British ship 
was killed when he fell from a rigging to the 
deck on July 3 at Halifax. On August 20 a 
Danish seaman fell from a pier and was 
drowned at Montreal. A British seaman fell 
from a gangplank of a British collier and was 
drowned at Montreal on September 4, and a 
Norwegian seaman fell through a hold of a 
ship at Halifax on September 9. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1940 has been com- 
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piled which contains 13 fatalities, of which 
five were in logging, one in fishing and trap- 
ping, two in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, two in manufacturing, two in 
transportation and public utilities, and one in 
trade. One of these accidents occurred in 
January, two in April, one in May and nine 
in June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1939 has been made. This in- 
cludes one fatality which was in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, and it occurred 
in October. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1940 BY GROUPS 


OF INDUSTRIES 


AND CAUSES 


nn nn ET EE 


CAUSE 





.—Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)............+-- 


nee 3 substances (steam, electricity, flames, explosions, 

UCU) ean ee. MOMMA MI SA RR tale, autheue seuble arm ajeveleeta\ suete oie 3:6 

E.—Striking against or being struck by objects 

Hie Palline ODjJECtshs so. aries cote an saree ca iets oc er ohelole sores) pie piefo ins 
GE=HandlingvoLiobjectsi) .:kinetod solatoaee «caevale ole visiereleilolelee o'[o +0. 

Fe NOG se ee eee eed Tee eek foe acl ecreiinys) 4 Sislereoveret =: « [ss ceileieie ss [levauet 
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I.—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc 


JE SAMINIAIS THE aah ie Lda: ene Ree iin tebe ciaealshals sel sie vidi eral o. 
K——Palis Of persOnsy ss. fh ten tic tye cfs oe bicictee «/alehe 9 ole om nisicia vot > = 
L.—Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, cave- 
TNS OLOD erred aise elas. « ateaiet ons o Stet Nerale aba tetats:« ele: siotele,,s 

STOPS oh cea Sees cpg eae fos Ean Scag eT PeNeLaTSh 0! ave calovinrsy arse /s)s8 


—Working machines............ 0s eee cece e erence eee neeeeeeleeeefeesc force [es 
C.—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)..........+++|..-- : 


Wie'e: VG [eee ole mac. 8 0.¢ 0 \le siarotiiotie es «pe © eke! diate elie. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


British Columbia Supreme Court Dismisses 
Administrator’s Action for Damages for 
Fatal Accident to Workman without 
Dependants 


On January 3, Mr. Justice Fisher of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court dismissed 
an action brought under the Administration 
Act by the administrator of the estate of a 
deceased workman who was killed through 
the negligence of the defendants or their 
servants while employed in an industry within 
the scope of the British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and leaving no dependants 
within the meaning of the Act. The claim 
was for damages for loss by the deceased of 
his normal expectancy of life. 


The plaintiff relied on a section of the Ad- 
ministration Act which allows the representa- 


tives of a deceased person to bring action for 
injuries to the person or property of the 
deceased with the same rights (some excep- 
tions being made) as the deceased would be 
entitled to if living. However, it continues: 
“(§) This section shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of sec. 12 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act.” That section states :— 


eoeereee 


or a dependant, the Board shall have juris- 
diction upon the application of any party 
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to the action to adjudicate and determine 
whether the action is one the right to bring 
which is taken away by this Part, and such 
adjudication and determination shall be final 
and conclusive; and if the Board determines 
that the action is one the right to bring which 
is taken away by this Part the action shall be 
for ever stayed. 


After reviewing many English authorities 
involving a similar section of statute law the 
Court held that the section of the Adminis- 
tration Act on which the plaintiff relied could 
only make survive a cause of action which 
was vested in the worker when alive and 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act the 
workman at the moment before he died had 
no right of action. This last point had been 
determined by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board on June 1, 1939, after the plaintiff 
had applied to the Board for a ruling as to 
whether his right to bring the action was 
taken away by Part I. 


The Court observed that Section 12 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act does not 
make an exception of a case where no com- 
pensation is payable either to the workman 
or dependants even though there was negli- 
gence and the result is a paradoxical situa- 
tion, as remarked in an English case, that 
“it 1s cheaper for an employer to kill than 
to maim or cripple a workman without de- 
pendents.” Munro v. Bloedel, Stewart and 
Welch, Ltd. (1940) 3 Western Weekly 
Reports 161. 


Action Dismissed for Wider Injunction 
against Picketing by Toronto Milk 
Drivers’ Union 


On August 19, Mr. Justice Mackay of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario refused the appli- 
cation of Canada Dairies Ltd. for a per- 
manent injunction in broader terms than 
the interlocutory injunction granted by Mr. 
Justice Kelly on February 19 to restrain 
picketing in the manner described in his 
order. The Court, however, made permanent 
the injunction as issued by Mr. Justice Kelly. 
The defendant and his agents are forbidden 
to exhibit any sign or sandwich board or any 
other printed or written material indicating 
that the plaintiff's employees are on strike 
or containing any libellous or false state- 
ment concerning the plaintiff company or 
its business or to molest, speak to or approach 
any persons with a view to dissuading them 
from working for or doing business with the 
plaintiff or from observing or performing any 
existing contract with the plaintiff. 


The trouble between the parties originated 
in a strike of some fifty employees in 1937 
for recognition of the milk drivers’ union. 
The strike was lost, the employees either 
returning to work or being replaced by others. 


The company was reorganized in October, 
1939. The defendant, however, continued to 
carry in front of the plaintiff's premises a 
sandwich board displaying a sign with the 
words, “Canada Dairy on Strike, Interna- 
tional Milk Drivers’ Union, Local 647, 
A.F.L.” When the plaintiff applied for an 
injunction in February, 1940, the inscription 
on the sandwich board was changed to read: 
“Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees of 
Canada Dairies Limited are not members 
of the Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees’ 
Union, Local 647, Local A. F. & L. Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters C.S.H. of 
America.” A motion by the defendant to 
strike out an amendment in the statement 
of claim based on this change in the word- 
ing on the sandwich board was dismissed. 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1940, p. 517). 

At the hearing the defence counsel agreed 
to an order prohibiting the exhibition of 
any sign to the effect that a strike was in 
progress or containing any untrue statements 
and the threatening, accosting or intimidating 
of any person seeking to do business with 
the plaintiff for the purpose of inducing such 
person to refrain from doing any business or 
from observing any contract with the plaintiff. 
The order made by Mr. Justice Kelly was in 
the terms indicated above. Leave to appeal 
from the order was refused whereupon the 
plaintiff sought an injunction wider in scope. 

At the trial, plaintiff’s counsel argued that 
picketing as carried on by the. defendant 
would of itself imply labour trouble at the 
plant and that it was definitely annoying and 
exasperating to the plaintiff. He argued fur- 
ther that the fact that there was no con- 
tractual relationship between the _ plaintiff 
and the defendant was also of itself sufficient 
to warrant an injunction and damages. 

Mr. Justice Mackay held that there was no 
authority for declaring that the exhibiting of 
signs under such circumstances was illegal or, 
in other words, that peaceful picketing, unless 
contractual relationship was established, was 
restrainable. He stated :— 

I agree that the case is unusual in that the 
acts complained of are not the result of a 
dispute between employer and employee as to 
wages, working conditions or otherwise. There 
is, at the present time according to the evi- 
dence, the happiest and most desirable rela- 
tionship existing between the employer and his 
employees, nor has it been established in evi- 


dence that there is any difference or dispute 
between the plaintiff and the union.... 


After reference to certain English cases and 
to s. 501 of the Criminal Code of Canada, 
which is similar to a section of the Imperial 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875, under which, with the necessary reference 
to the common law, the English cases were 
decided, Mr. Justice Mackay pointed out:— 
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It must first be kept in mind that all of 
these provisions and authorities establish gen- 
eral legal propositions, and that they apply to 
such situations only as come within their com- 
pass. They do not refer, specifically, exclu- 
sively, or otherwise to trade disputes only. 
Thus s. 501 contains no word or term which 
restricts its application to trade or labour 
disputes. Its application to such a situation 
is determined entirely by the fact that the 
specific acts in question do or do not come 
within the general legal principles or provi- 
sions laid down by the authority or statute 
applicable. This does not support the argu- 
ment advanced by plaintiff’s counsel that there 
is some defined, exclusive or limited set of 
circumstances within which “picketing,” or, 
more specifically as in the case at bar, display- 
ing a sandwich board, may be permitted. I 
am of opinion that the law proceeds quite 
contrary to this argument and ascertains only 
what conduct is wrongful. The right to peace- 
fully picket or to make a truthful statement 
is assured and the authorities and statutory 
provisions deal only with the limitations upon 
such accepted right. 


Referring to Collard v. Marshall, an English 
case decided in 1892, the Court pointed out 
that in that case the picket signs were defama- 
tory, but it was expressly stated in the judg- 
ment that an injunction against the exhibiting 
of such signs could not restrain the carrying 
of a sign exhibiting a truthful statement. 


The Lyons v. Wilkins case, decided in 1899, 
Mr. Justice Mackay stated, 


proceeded entirely upon the fact that the con- 
duct of the defendants amounted to more than 
merely attending at the place in question for 
the purpose of obtaining and communicating 
information; in other words that the conduct 
of the defendants was excessive and that under 
the guise of merely attending to communicate 
information they were in fact carrying on coer- 
cive activities. 


In the Ward, Lock case, decided by the 
English Court of Appeal in 1906, Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton, in quoting s. 7 of the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
commented :— 


I cannot see that this section affects or is 
intended to affect civil rights or civil remedies. 
It legalizes nothing and it renders nothing 
wrongful that was not so before. Its object 
is solely to visit certain selected classes of 
acts which were previously wrongful, that is, 
were at least civil torts with penal conse- 
quences capable of being summarily inflicted 
_.e. Lam therefore of opinion that in support 
of the plaintiffs’ claim with regard to picket- 
ing, it must be shown that the defendants 
or one of them were guilty of a wrongful act, 
i.e, that the picketing constituted an inter- 
ference with the plaintiffs’ action wrongful at 
common law, or, as I think it may accurately 
be phrased, were guilty of a common law 
nuisance. 


Mr. Justice Mackay continued— 


The effect of this decision is to establish 
that the matters prohibited in s. 501 of the 
Criminal Code indicate the acts or type of 
conduct which, under common law, would be 


regarded as constituting nuisance, and that in 
the absence of a finding, based upon proper 
evidence, that such nuisance has been com- 
mitted, picketing is not wrongful. 


Such Ontario cases as Robinson v. Adams 
(1924-25), Dallas v. Felek (1934) and Rez v. 
Baldassart (1931) 

have recognized the distinction between “exces- 
sive’ conduct which may be restrained and at 
the same time the necessity of so framing any 
injunction order as to avoid restraining acts 
which in themselves are not wrongful, 


Reference was made also to the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Trueman of the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal in Allied Amusements, Ltd. v. 
Reaney: 

Picketing being lawful so long as it is con- 
ducted peaceably, I cannot think that the mere 
statement on placards, posters, or sandwich 
boards, that an employer is unfair to the trade 
union or does not pay union wages, is unlawful 
per sé or a proper subject for injunction or 
damages. 

It was considered that the authorities estab- 
lish that picketing is only wrongful: (a) If 
it is featured by defamatory statement or (b) 
if it is carried on in such manner as to dis- 
close a purpose other than peacefully “obtain- 
ing or giving information,” or (c) if it is part 
of a conspiracy to injure. In the Court’s 
opinion there was no evidence of such forms 
of wrongful conduct in the case at bar. Neither 
was there evidence of damage to or inter- 
ference with the plaintiff’s business. 

Reverting to the plaintiff's argument that 
picketing or an act of displaying a truthful 
statement on a sandwich board which would 
otherwise be lawful becomes illegal unless 
there is some relationship, present or past, 
between the plaintiff and the defendant, the 
Court considered that there is no authority 
for that position but that conduct is only 
wrongful if it comes within the categories 
of wrongful conduct established by the Courts. 
“Mere non-relationship in itself has in no case 
been held to establish proof of ‘wrongful 
purpose’.” In any case, it was pointed out 
that the fact that picketing began when a 
labour dispute did exist and continued there- 
after was evidence of a relationship antece- 
dent to the present company taking over the 
business and the employees of the former 
company. 

The interest which the defendant formerly 
felt he had in the employment of this personnel 
was neither aggravated by or lessened by the 
transfer of ownership interest. It is not sug- 
gested that the defendant pursued anything 
but an honest interest of his own and _ his 
fellow unionists, in carrying a sign board before 
the ownership transfer and there is no sug- 
gestion that his conduct has altered or been 
aggravated since. The evidence indicates in 
fact. that the defendant was acting only in 
furtherance of the interests which he honestly 
regards as his own. 
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Costs of the action until the granting of 
the interlocutory injunction were awarded to 
the plaintiff and costs thereafter to the de- 
fendant. Canada Dairies Ltd. v. Seggie (1940) 
74 Canadian Criminal Cases 210. 


Ontario Court Holds Invalid Municipal 
By-law Forbidding Distribution of any 
Printed Matter 
On October 2, Mr. Justice Urquhart of the 
Ontario High Court of Justice allowed the 
appeals and, in ordering that the town pay 
the costs, set aside the conviction of two 
workers, who distributed pamphlets outside a 
factory in New Toronto, under a town by-law 
which purported to prohibit distribution to 

pedestrians of printed matter. 

The accused, trade union officers, were first 
prosecuted under a clause of the by-law for- 
bidding distribution of leaflets or other printed 
matter “likely to cause discomfort or unrest 
to or among the inhabitants or disturb the 
general peace of the community.” When the 
literature was held not to be such as was 
prevented by this clause, a new charge was 
laid under the part prohibiting distribution on 
the streets of printed matter of any kind. 
Appeals from conviction on this charge were 
made by way of stated cases. 

The conviction was attacked on two 
grounds: (1) that the by-law is not one that 
the Municipal Act authorizes; (2) that the 
Provincial Legislature itself cannot totally 
prohibit the distribution of literature which 
would restrict the freedom of the press. 

The preamble to the by-law, which was 
made on July 15, 1938, declares it to concern 
“the health, safety, morality and welfare of 
the inhabitants” of New Toronto for which 
purposes a section in the Municipal Act allows 
every council to pass by-laws “in matters 
not specifically provided for’ in the Act. 
“The pamphlet,” in the opinion of the Court, 
was unobjectionable. In fact it was rather 
patriotic in its nature. . . In the argument 
little or nothing was urged in favour of the 
legality of the by-law, the evils of the C.1.0. 
and their supposed infringement of the by-law 
being stressed. However, even if the opera- 
tion of that body is objectionable to the muni- 


cipality, it cannot interfere with it except on 
clear legislative authority. 


A section of the Municipal Act, other than 
the general one indicated above on which 
counsel for the town relied, permits councils 
to prohibit “distributing of posters, pictures 
or hand bills which are indecent or tend to 
corrupt morals.” Another section of the Act 
authorizes councils to license, regulate and 
govern bill distributors generally. The power 
to license does not, it has been held, confer 
the power to prohibit. These sections taken 
together indicated, the Court held, that the 
Legislature did not give municipal councils 
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power to prohibit the distribution to pedes- 
trians of any printed matter and this section 
of the by-law, at least, was beyond the powers 
of the council. 

Having decided this point, the Court did 
not find it necessary to express an opinion 
as to whether the Province could grant the 
powers which it was alleged to have given 


‘to the Council. Rex v. Mustin, Rez. v. 


Millard, (1940) 33 Ontario Weekly Notes 391. 


Ontario Appeal Court Reverses Judgment 
Awarding Damages to Injured Employee 


With Mr. Justice McTague dissenting, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal on October 17 
allowed the appeal with costs and reversed the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Roach of the Ontario 
High Court of Justice and a jury who had 
awarded $2,889.75 damages and costs to a 
woman employed by the defendant department 
store who was injured on February 1, 1938, 
through alleged defective working of an escala- 
tor in her place of employment. 

On the morning of the accident she was 
proceeding on the escalator from the first floor 
to the second when she slipped and fell, her left 
hand going out to save her. Before she was 
able to rise to her feet she arrived at the 
second floor and her hand was caught in the 
steel comb and the tread of the stairs. The 
resulting injury incapacitated her for her 
former work. 

The jury found on the evidence that a defect 
in the escalator and failure to have an 
attendant to control the escalator in an emer- 
gency caused the accident and reluctance to 
upset: the jury’s verdict as to the facts led Mr. 
Justice McTague to dissent. The other two 
judges on appeal held that it had not been 
shown that the accident was due to defect in 
the apparatus and Mr. Justice Masten said 
“unless it is the law that though unsupported 
by evidence, the finding of a jury that black 
is white is unimpeachable by a Court of Appeal 
in Canada” he felt bound to allow the appeal. 
Mr. Justice Riddell observed that what the 
jury found was not a fact but rather a state- 
ment of what they considered an employer 
should do to ensure against any defective 
apparatus or operation. 

None of the judges appeared to be con- 
vinced that the fall was due to a defect in the 
machinery. Neither did the jury specify any 
defect although it found the defendant 
negligent in failing “to have regular inspection 
to ensure that the machinery was in perfect 
working order.” Mr. Justice Riddell was of 
the opinion that the cause of the accident. was 
the non-stopping of the escalator on her 
slipping. It could have been stopped by simply 
pressing a button at the bottom and there 
was no attendant provided to do this; but 
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in view of the evidence of the use made by 
hundreds and of the length of time in which 
the apparatus was used without casualty the 
jury could not fairly find that the omission 
to place an attendant in charge was actionable 
negligence. Mr. Justice Masten added that 
the plaintiff having used the escalator for 
many years, knew there was no attendant and 
voluntarily took the risk (if any). 

Plaintiff’s counsel argued that although the 
common law would have obliged her to take 
all ordinary risks of employment as well as 
extraordinary risks of which she knew, Part 
II of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
applied which makes an employer liable for 
injury to his employees caused (1) by “defect 
in the condition or arrangement of the. 
plant. . .” used for his business, and (2) “by 
reason of the negligence of the employer. . .” 
Neither Mr. Justice Masten nor Mr. Justice 
Riddell express an opinion as to the applica- 
bility of the Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
the latter felt that in any event it would not 
advance the plaintiff’s claim as neither condi- 
tion had been proved. The dissenting judge 


took the view that the Act did apply and that 
responsibility was on the employer to see that 
the equipment was not defective. Steven v. 
The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. (1940) 35 
Ontario Weekly Notes 415. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal Affirms Award 
of Damages to Farm Worker 


A judgment (Lasour GAzerTTs, 1939, p. 1294) 
awarding damages to a farm labourer for 
injuries received while operating a_ straw- 
cutter was affirmed by the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal on June 28. The Appeal 
Court held that there was ample evidence to 
justify the finding by the trial judge of 
negligence on the part of the employer in 
pushing straw to the plaintiff too quickly and 
in not having the machine equipped with a 
safety device so that it could be stopped in 
case of accident. The only method of stop- 
ping the machine was to stop the engine by 
which it was run. Mazurkewich v. Bakowry 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal (1940) 4 
Dominion Law Reports 78. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


HERE was a substantial, contra-seasonal 
expansion in industrial activity at the 
beginning of November, according to returns 
furnished to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics by 12,392 firms with 1,364,720 employees, 
as compared with 1,336,181 at October 1. Each 
of these firms ordinarily employs a minimum 
of 15 workers. The index (based on the 
average for the calendar year 1926, as 100), 
advanced from 136-2 in the preceding month, 
to 189-2 at the date under review, as com- 
pared with 123-6 at November 1, 1939; the 
latest figure was the highest ever recorded. 
At that date in recent years, the index was 
as follows:—19388, 114-6; 19387, 125-2; 1936, 
111-0; 1935, 107-7; 19384, 100-2; 1933, 91:3; 
1932, 84-7; 1931, 103-0; 1980, 112-9; 1929, 
124-6; 1928, 118-9 and 1927, 108-8. 

Since the improvement over October 1 was 
a reversal of the usual seasonal trend from 
October to November in the last nineteen 
years, the seasonally-adjusted index showed 
an important advance, rising from 129-6 in 
the preceding month, to 183-2 at the beginning 
of November. 

-Unemployment wn Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of November, 1940, the percentage 
of unemployment among local trade union 
members stood at 5:0, in contrast with per- 
centages of 4°4 at the beginning of October 
and 9-0 at the beginning of November, 1939. 
The percentage for November was based on 
returns compiled from 1,971 labour organi- 
zations with a total membership of 262,922. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decrease in the 
work transacted during October, 1940, when a 
comparison was made with that of the pre- 
ceding month, but a gain was noted over that 
of the corresponding period of 1939. The in- 
dustrial group mainly responsible for the 
decline from September was construction and 
maintenance, where various government pro- 
jects were nearing completion, while nearly 
all industrial divisions participated in the 
favourable expansion shown over October a 
year ago, the highest gains being reported in 
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Summary 


construction and maintenance and _ services. 
Vacancies in October, 1940, numbered 55,895, 
applications 83,525, and placements in regular 
and casual employment 51,789. 

Prices—In retail prices the new official cost 
of living index calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon average 
prices in 1935 to 1939 as 100 was 107-8 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
107-0 for October; 103-8 for November, 1939; - 
and 100-8 for September, 1939. In wholesale 
prices the weekly index number also calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 continued 
slightly upward during November, the figures 
bemg 84:1 for the week ended November 29 
as compared with 83-6 for the week ended 
November 1 and 83-0 for that ended October 
4. Figures on a monthly basis for certain 
earlier dates are 80-3 for November, 1939; 
72°4 for August, 1989 (pre war); 738-5 for 
November, 1938; 83-1 for November, 1937; 
and 63:5 for February, 1933, the low point in 
recent years. 

Business Statestics—The table on page 1224 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business at 
156°7 in October was slightly higher than in 
the preceding month and higher also than at 
any time since 1919, the period covered by the 
record. The index in August, 1939, was 
125-2 so that the advance in the volume of 
business as indicated by this index was about 
25 per cent since the outbreak of war. Marked 
increase was recorded in the month under 
review over the preceding month by the index 
of the volume of manufacturing which was up 
from 159-7 to 174-2. The production of food- 
stuffs was higher due mainly to increases in 
the operations of sugar making plants and in 
meat packing. Greater activity in the rubber 
industry and in the woollen textile industry in 
the same comparison was indicated by the 
figures of the imports of raw rubber and of 
raw wool while the production of pig iron and 
of steel ingots also showed marked advance. 
The index of the manufacturing group as a 
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1940 
November October September 
(°) Trade, external aggregate... $ |...........--- 215,435,662| 189,0..,.24 
(°) Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMIPULOM Cer eee cia ty ed) Py [sina ese eet eheterer 108, 644, 852 86, 286, 828 
®) Exports, Canadian produce. $ |...........+6- 102,972,407; 101,439,603 

ustoms duty collected........ $ |..........000> 14,291,595 11,090, 139 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCORITS MER Sele uede raieisen, SOeLy i] eitensseust bares cc ovens 3,526,624, 710) 2,571,235, 762 
Bank notes in circulation....... SMe See uaa ss ats 91,624, 793 92,558,303 
Bank deposits savings......... et RE Se ted Sh 1,599, 463,510} 1,654, 968, 286 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |....... ....6- 1,024, 278,286} 983,041,761 
Security prices, index numbers— 

WOMMIOM STOCKS iY eeks c+ ais seeileeiens hee ve te. 81-4 83-2 

Preferred Stocks Gi ies Ges eieio-oelvs Luis lee teaerowete 83-5 82-2 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.....].............- 71-0 71-3 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontario....]............. 72-0 72-2 
i) Prices, wholesale, index number. 184-1 83-3 83-1 

2) Cost of living index number.....]............6. 107-0 106-4 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted ......]...........08- 102-7 88-9 
(8) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 93°7 91-0 
(2) Employment, index number 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 139-2 136-2 131-6 
(3) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 5-0 4-4 5-2 
Railway— 
(*) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 239, 295 251,410 241,904 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 22,389,448 22,984,979 21,119, 220) 
Operating Sxpensesis cscs LO wal arate.cle ets erste sisi| tele s wiets «easier ss 15, 048, 733 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

BTOSS CALMING |e) ech ees uy Sn | wate alates <cares 16, 891, 992 15, 646,000 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 11,421,353 12,661,299 

Steam railways, freight in 

ryro) ee 0 GN Cee PRNMem ay LN gm Mes Ce) FA IS Ete st | RGU SRS One 3,385, 090,000 
(4) Building permits.:....0.0.. 9 |... eee 12,154,271 10,014,340 

1) Contracts awarded......... $ 54,981, 900 26,360, 600 52, 260, 000) 

ineral Production— 

Pigtrony tes. ieee. es tons). Ae eae 109,385 105,020 

Steel ingots and castings...... TORSIIIS surah Moma 185,091 164,575 

Merro-allOyseaccs sce cet tons| nen eee 15,016 13, 147 

OLA ROB hss eee ae eee ipinte She QUNGCES| Ry ca Weserenter roel tintin aie: « ole che tiets.c 440,450 

Silvera ka weemseees OUNCES AU 8 en eetietsns cic at es 1,794,777 

Cony ena aide hes GONG [15.4 Seuss eee 1, 708, 278 1,342,751 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

Mum DIA se cee paaeleneeteetene NO Sem ep Pee ARAL SaaS oo 332,991, 884 339, 400, 901 
Flour production.............. DIS] calcu meee 1,872,514 1,635,849 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 174,045,529 92,174,302 71,339, 246 
Foot wear production.......... PRITS|P does cee oee 2,531, 659 2,484, 668 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............- Keawealival ©). Sapa sehaes ene 80,241,000 79, 989,00: 
Bales Of INSUTANCO. i ee ee me Oia elaystare tle ct telat 34's <ters acre 25, 681,000 
Newsprint production........... LORS TG Ud cam CaM Aes le dee 282,320 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............:].....eeeeeeeee 3,410 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business: . 05 SAVE vee I ae 156-7 155-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. os cec- fae d's set tein sinveierers 168-2 167-0 

Mineraliproductione.viiGsasceriac: loca ce rece sie ete 215-5 228-0 

Manutacturing as.) vee tr tastes) | re eivuersle setter: 174-2 159-7 

Gonstruction yo psec ee ne Sl Gt eto entails 81-0 127-0 

HSCtrIiC POWELe ate cs eee Ie ees emcee ete ere 235-9 248-0 
DISTRIBUTION SES AOE OR 2 SO ET UO vane Madarmnk: les 123-6 122-2 

"Trade employmentaccetseaicias yee linen cookinens oes 146-8 146-2 

Carloadinvs et son as ha oe ati le esters ncteias oe 83-1 81-9 

FMportgs Reenie ks Lota. hides atl tora oa pore oracle 127-3 109-8 

Exports, excluding gold...........].....seeeeeeee 118-2 134-3 








i | a || | | 


1939 

November October September 
183,051,577 170, 471, 796 156, 020, 853 
84,561,211 79,053,266 73,564, 271 
97,163,176 90,432, 856 81,461,185 
10,992,919 11, 406, 749 11,069, 926 
2, 930,345,995] 2,898,915 767) 2,831,650, 702 
93, 126,044 95,310,451 100, 184, 603 
1,734, 837,368] 1, 709,156,774} 1,692, 112,655 
972,784,147] 952,296,669 891,421,126 
103-6 106-0 100-1 
90-1 89:0 83-3 
74-0 76°5 78:3 
72°9 75:8 84-1 
80-3 79-3 78-2 
103-8 103-5 100-8 
88-5 92-1 91-1 
83:7 86-9 86-0 
123-6 121-7 119-6 
9-0 9 -1 10-9 
227, 967 250,921 272,885 
20,584,777 21,943,155 22,645,303 
13,391,174 14, 194,078 14, 203,451 
15,437,307 16, 667, 801 19,323,814 
9,845,031 10, 823, 636 13,501, 859 
3,371,336,000| 3, 753,328,000) 4, 799,887,000 
4,148, 889 5,612, 269 4,114,451 
12, 739,300 14, 228, 100 19,379, 100 
87,822 85,758 65, 954 
147,182 149, 890 124,000 
7,285 6,357 10,406 
424,987 432,678 422,392 
1,696, 215 1,683, 164 1,979, 640 
1,719,479 1,798, 634 1,385, 438 
267,630,091 306,507,577| 229,271,670 
1,960, 429 2,089, 562 1,927,102 
146,317,261 101, 604, 562 71, 827, 680 
2,623,356 2,701, 694 2,368,374 
86, 894, 000 83, 547,000 79,327,000 
35, 710, 000 34,379,000 36, 814,000 
288, 730 280, 990 253, 230 
9, 882 7,791 3,494 
133-0 133-1 125-8 
139-0 139-7 128-3 
236°7 194-2 223-2 
136-9 143-7 121-3 
40-4 43 +3 48-6 
248-5 245-6 245-9 
115-8 114:3 118-4 
137-3 138-3 138-0 
84-0 80-0 95:6 
102-1 99-3 102-0 
114-3 106-9 112-8 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


t For the week ended November 29, 1940. 
1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


t } (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 
5) Figures for four weeks ending November 26, 1940, and corresponding periods. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


6) Sugar production giyan in periods of four weeks ending November 2, October 5, and September 7, 1940; November 4, 


October 7, and September 9, 1939. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 


(11) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 


(%) Excluding gold. 
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whole was about 21 per cent higher in October, 
1940, than in October, 1939, and about 50 per 
cent higher than in August, 1989. Somewhat 
lower volume was indicated by the index of 
mineral production than in the preceding 
month but increased volume as compared 
with October, 1939. Construction also was 
lower than in the preceding month but still 
substantially higher than in October, 1939 
although marked improvement for November 
was indicated for the group by the figures as 
to the value of construction contracts awarded 
in that month. In the group indicating the 
trend in the distribution of commodities in- 
crease was recorded in freight car loading and 
in imports while exports were lower than in 
the preceding month. Car loadings were 
slightly lower than in October, 1939, but both 
imports and exports were higher. Little infor- 
mation is available for November but whole- 
sale prices and employment as well as the 
value of contracts awarded were higher than 
in the preceding month and higher also than 
in November, 1939. Employment in Novem- 
ber continued the upward movement in evi- 
dence since April and the index was at the 
highest level on record. The number of cars 
of revenue freight was smaller than in October 
but greater than in November, 1939. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded as in existence 
during November was 16, involving 3,646 
workers, with time loss of 15,964 man working 
days, as compared. with 25 disputes during 
October, involving 7,609 workers with time 
loss of 19,880 days. Most of the time loss in 
November was due to three strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia and two strikes of 
highway truck drivers in Ontario. In October 
strikes of coal miners and shipyard workers 
accounted for most of the time loss. 

In November, 1939, there were 14 disputes, 
involving 4,863 workers with a time loss of 
36,351 days. The important disputes involved 
fish handlers in Nova Scotia, clothing and tex- 
tile workers in Quebec, coal miners in Sas- 
katchewan and Nova Scotia and gold miners 
in British Columbia. 

Of the sixteen disputes in November, 1940, 
fifteen were recorded as terminated during the 
month. Four resulted in favour of the em- 
ployers and six in favour of the workers 
involved. Compromise _ settlements were 
reached in three cases and in two cases the 
results were indefinite. One dispute, involving 
approximately 125 workers, was recorded as 
unterminated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 
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The Government has issued 
Establishment of (on December 16) an Order 
basic wage in Council designed to avoid 
levels with the development of infla- 
cost of living tionary tendencies as a 
bonuses result of wartime industrial 

and economic conditions. 
With that objective, and acting on the advice 
of the National Labour Supply Council and 
the Committee on Labour Co-ordination, a 
plan has been formulated whereby a standard 
of wages will be established in terms of wage 
rates which have been demonstrated to be 
reasonable in the past. 

Accordingly, the standard is to be the gen- 
eral wage levels established during the period 
1926-29, or any higher level established there- 
after with two exceptions. (1) In a case 
where it can be clearly shown that when such 
level was established the wages of the workers 
in question were depressed and subnormal, or 
(2) Where it can be clearly shown that in 
particular instances wages, which otherwise 
might have been considered a standard, have 
heretofore been unduly enhanced and out of 
line with the general level in the particular 
trade or calling. 

In other words, the standard is to be inter- 
preted in terms of general levels and not of 
either subnormal or abnormal rates that may 
have been established in a particular period 
in some trade, locality or industry. 

Wherever it is found, however, that the 
purchasing power of basic rates has been 
impaired as indicated by the Cost of Living 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
an offsetting cost of living bonus may be 
granted. 

The principle on which the bonus is based 
is a democratic one which recognized that 
the burden of a rise in the cost of the 
necessaries of life falls without distinction on 
all classes, and the bonus is therefore to be 
a flat amount uniform for all workers not 
recognizing any differentials in wages or 
salaries. 

(In order that this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE may be sent to press it is impossible 
to give a detailed review of this important 


Order, but this will be done in the January 


number). 

During the past month 
Industrial Boards of Conciliation and 
Disputes Investigation presented re- 
Investigation ports to the Minister of 
Act Labour in connection with 


four disputes. Four. appli- 
cations for boards were received and three 
boards were established. 
Particulars of proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act will be found 
in the section commencing on page 1232. 
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Further action towards the of key men to war industries from the Cana- 
Appointment completion of the unem- dian Army. 


and functions of ployment insurance admin- 


Unemployment istrative structure resulted 
Insurance on December 4 by the issu- 
Advisory ance of an Order in Council 
Commitiee (P.C. 7129) establishing the 


Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee. (The Commission itself 
was appointed on September 23 and its per- 
sonnel consists of Dr. J. Sirois, Mr. R. J. 
Tallon and Mr. A. M. Mitchell). The Act 
provided also for the appointment of an 
Advisory Committee, consisting of a chairman 
and not less than four, nor more than six, 
other members, and: by its terms the following 
are to hold office for a period of five years: 


Chairman—Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Eco- 
nomic Adviser, Department of Finance, 
Ottawa. 

Members—Mr. Harold Brownhill, manager, 
Building Supplies and Milling Company, 
Limited, Halifax. 

Mr. M. M. Maclean, vice-president, Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. 

Mr. V. M. Smith, general manager, Con- 
federation Life Association, Toronto. 
Mr. J. F. MacMaillian, president, Chisholm 

Sawmills Limited, Edmonton. 
Mr. Percy Bengough, vice-president, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Miss Estelle Hewson, executive secretary, 
Red Cross Society, Windsor. 


The Committee, under the provisions of the 
Act, must make an annual report (not later 
than the end of February each year) to the 
Governor-in-Council on the financial condition 
of the fund “as of the thirty-first day of 
December last preceding,” and is also to 
report on the financial situation whenever it 
considers that the fund is, or is likely to 
become, insufficient to discharge its liabilities. 
In the event of the Committee reporting the 
fund as insufficient it is empowered to make 
recommendations for the amendment of the 
Act or of any regulations in order to make 
the fund sufficient. Conversely, the Com- 
mittee is authorized. to make recommendations 
in event of over-sufficiency. 
“the report shall contain an estimate of the 
effect which the amendments recommended 
will have on the financial condition of the 
fund.” 

In conformity with the 
announcement by Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty, Min- 
ister of Labour, in the 
House of Commons on 
November 28, the Depart- 
ment of National Defence 
has issued instructions governing the release 


Release of 
key men to 
war industries 
from Canadian 
army 


In either case’ 


(A summary of the Minister of Labour’s 
address is given elsewhere in this issue com- 
mencing on page 1248). 

In a memorandum to all District Officers 
Commanding, to the G.O’s C. Atlantic and 
Pacific Commands, and others concerned, the 
Adjutant General has stated “It has been 
decided to allow key men from essential 
industries in Canada, who are serving in the 
C.AS.F. to be granted leave (without pay) 
during the forthcoming winter to return, 
temporarily, to those industries in order to 
help increase production in relation to the war 
effort.” 

“Essential industries” under this arrange- 
ment will be those defined as such by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 
Further, the applications for the temporary 
release of men for return to civil employment 
must originate with the employer who will 
be requested to submit his application to the 
Officer Commanding the Unit in which the 
soldier is serving. Only applications for 
craftsmen will be in order and they must give 
complete information as to the position the 
man will fill in the factory, as well as verify- 
ing that employers have been unable to obtain 
suitable help from employment bureaux. 

Applications so submitted finally will reach 
National Defence Headquarters where decision 
as to the release or otherwise of the men con- 
cerned will be made. 

Soldiers released temporarily for essential 
work in war industries will forego their pay and 
allowances while engaged in such work. They 
also cease to be eligible to receive at the 
expense of the Government medical or dental 
treatment. 

There are certain other restrictions imposed 
on applications, mainly with a view to prevent 
the denudation of the technical services of their 
experienced personnel. In the Ordnance 
Branch, for instance, skilled tradesmen must 
be retained and it is ruled that in view of 
the present shortage of such personnel in the 
Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps, no applica- 
tion for the release of men from that Corps 
will be entertained. 

In all cases the soldiers’ wishes will be 
consulted and none will be compulsorily re- 
turned to industry. Those who do go back to 
their civilian occupations will be permitted to 
wear uniforms, while not actually engaged in 
their work, and they will be re-absorbed in 
their Units on return to Active Service. 
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Action by the Department 
of Labour to enforce the 
payment of fair wages on 
government contracts has 
been taken by an Order in 


Regulations 
enforcing 
payment of 
fair wages on 


Dominion Council (P.C. 6801) under 
Government the Fair Wages and Hours 
Centracts of Labour Act. Drafted 


as a result of representa- 
tions by labour, the regulations under the 
Order in Council establish a procedure whereby 
claims shall be investigated and settlements 
made. 


Under the mew regulations when it is 
ascertained, through Labour Department in- 
vestigation, that employees have not been 
paid the required rate of wages the con- 
tractor must deliver to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour a cheque payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada for the amount due. If 
payment has not been made by the Govern- 
ment to the contractor, the amount due his 
employees will be held back and paid over 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour to be 
deposited with the Receiver General in a Fair 
Wages Suspense Account. Cheques on this 
account payable to the workers concerned will 
then be issued. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is required to endeavour to ensure 
safe delivery of these cheques to the workers 
concerned. 


Regulations—The text of the new regula- 
tions are as follows: 


1. The Deputy Minister of Labour shall be 
responsible for the investigation of all claims 
for the payment of wages at the rates set 
out in the fair wage schedule embodied in Gov- 
ernment contracts and in any case where the 
actual rates have been less than the rates so 
set out in the fair wage schedule he shall ascer- 
tain the difference between the amounts actually 
paid to employees and the amounts which they 
would have received had they been paid at the 
rates set out in the fair wage schedule. 


2. The contractor shall deliver to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour a cheque payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada for the total amount 
of differences ascertained under regulation No. 
1, or if settlement has not yet been made with 
the contractor concerned, then the Department 
of Government concerned with the contract 
shall withhold payment of such amount from 
the contractor and shall deliver to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour a cheque in the required 
amount payable to the Receiver General of 
Canada. 


3. The amounts so collected or deducted from 
contractors and/or other Departments of Gov- 
ernment shall be paid to the Receiver General 
of Canada to be deposited in an account, known 
as the Fair Wages Suspense Account. In 
settlement of all claims of individual workers 
the Deputy Minister of Labour shall authorize 
the issue of cheques im the appropriate amount 
in the name of the worker concerned, these 
cheques to be charged to the Fair Wages 
Suspense Account. 


4. The Deputy Minister of Labour shall en- 
deavour to ensure the safe delivery of these 
cheques to the workers concerned. 


5. In cases where Departments other than 
that of Labour have occasion through default 
by the contractor to seize his security and pay 
off claims direct for wages, then any unclaimed 
cheques for payment of such wages shall be 
delivered to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
with all relevant information concerning each 
case to be deposited in the Fair Wages Suspense 
Account. 

6. It shall be the responsibility of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour to maintain adequate 
records of receipts and disbursements con- 
nected with both funds referred to above. 


On November 25, the War- 


Further time Prices and Trade Board 
extension announced the extension of 
of rent the rent-pegging order of 
contro] September 24 (Lasour 

GazeTTE, October, 1940, 


pages 995-6) to include four British Columbia 
cities of North Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Nanaimo and Prince Rupert. 


Again on December 5 a further extension 
of the rent control was announced to include 
the city of Calgary, Alberta. 


These latest extensions are in addition to 
those outlined in the November issue of the 
Lasour GazeTTE (page 1103) and in all cases 
the Board Order provides that the maximum 
rentals in force in these enumerated munici- 
palities are automatically those prevailing on 
January 2, 1940, and that no tenant need pay 
any higher rent unless so advised in writing 
by the Rentals Administrator. 

Local Rentals Committees are being estab- 
lished to hear appeals in all areas coming 
within the jurisdiction of the rent control 
order. 


Supplementing the original 
order issued on September 
24 (Lasour GazeTTe, Octo- 
ber, 1940, pages 995-6) and 


Regulations 
of Wartime 
Prices Board 


governing effective November 23, the 
eviction of Wartime Prices and Trade 
tenants Board issued an order on 


November 21 embodying 
new regulations relating to the eviction of 
tenants in controlled rental areas. 


Although the first Order provided that no 
tenant could be evicted for refusing to pay 
more than the “the maximum rent”, cases 
have come to the Rentals Administrator’s 
attention where landlords have attempted to 
evade this provision by alleging other and 
often specious reasons for eviction. 

Following closely the general principles 
adopted iby both the British and Australian 
Rent Controls, this new Order respecting 
evictions gives any tenant in a “controlled 
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area” subject to certain exceptions, the right 
to renew his present lease on the same terms 
and conditions, provided he gives his landlord 
adequate and proper notice of his intention to 
renew. 

Tenants’ notices of renewal must be given in 
writing and, in the case of monthly or yearly 
leases, must be within ten days after the 
receipt of a landlord’s notice to vacate. Where 
a lease is fixed for a term of years or for six 
months or more, at least three months’ notice 
of renewal is required, and in the case of a 
lease for a fixed term less than six months, at 
least thirty days notice must be given. 

A tenant will not be entitled, however, to a 
renewal of his lease if the landlord can satisfy 
the provincial court of competent jurisdiction 
that his notice to vacate is for any of the 
following reasons: that the tenant has not 
paid his rental, has broken the terms of his 
lease, or is not willing to pay the rental 
authorized by the local Committee or Adminis- 
trator; that the tenant or some one living with 
him is committing a nuisance or has been 
convicted of using the property for immoral 
or illegal purposes; that he is not taking rea- 
sonable care of the property and allowing it 
to deteriorate; that the tenant, himself, has 
given the landlord notice of intention to 
vacate; or that the housing accommodation is 
bona fide required by the landlord as a resi- 
dence for himself or for members of his family 
or a dependent or for any person employed 
by him. 

Where a landlord proposes to make major 
alterations, to remodel or subdivide any 
housing accommodation, the tenant is not 
entitled to remain in occupation unless he is 
willing to accept the altered accommodation 
and pay any new maximum rental prescribed 
by the local Rentals Committee or the 
Rentals Administrator. 


If a tenant is using the property for other 
than housing purposes, or if the landlord has 
made a bona fide sale under the terms of 
which he has agreed to give possession to the 
buyer, the tenant is not entitled to a renewal 
of his lease. 


Notices to vacate given by a landlord must 
be in writing, and must contain the reason for 
the notice. In the case of month to month or 
year to year leases, the time of notice must be 
the time prescribed by the law of the province 
in which the accommodation is situated. In 
the case of a fixed term lease for six or 
more months, at least three months’ notice is 
required, and in the case of a lease for a fixed 
term of less than six months, not less than 
thirty days. 


The Order further provides that any notice 
to vacate given by a landlord prior to Novem- 
ber 23, 1940, respecting housing accommoda- 
tion in areas where maximum rentals are fixed, 
and not followed by actual vacation, will have 
no effect unless the landlord satisfies the Court 
as to the existence of one or more of the 
circumstances invalidating the extension of 
renewals. 

All leases are deemed to have been amended 
in so far as it is necessary to give effect to the 
provisions of this Order, and any agreement 
by a tenant to waive his rights under this 
Order is null and void. 

No increase in rental will be effective under 
such renewals unless approved by the local 
Rentals Committee or by the Rentals Admin- 
istrator where no local Committee is operating. 


The grand total of all 


Statistics classes of persons on urban 
of relief and agricultural relief 
recipients across Canada in October of 


this year showed a reduc- 
tion of 4°4 per cent from 
September and 53-9 per cent from October 
a year ago, according to figures released by 
the Department of Labour. The grand total 
for October, as shown by the preliminary 
results from the registration of all direct 
relief cases carried out for the Department 
of Labour by the provinces and municipali- 
ties, stood at 251,000. This total represented 
a decrease of 67:5 per cent from the peak 
figure of the year which occurred in the month 
of March: in October, 1939, the decrease from 
the peak month of that year was 47-1 per 
cent, while October, 1938, showed 38-6 per 
cent decrease from March, 1938. 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in October this year numbered 
44,500, a decrease of 11-0 per cent from the 
revised September total. The figure for 
October this year showed a decrease of 64:4 
per cent from October a year ago, and a 
decrease of 64:1 per cent from October, 1938. 
From the peak figure of 172,683 in March of 
this year, the October total of fully employ- 
able persons was down by 74:2 per cent. 


A total of 226,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in October, a decrease 
of 8-5 per cent from the corrected figure for 
the previous month: October, 1939 had shown 
a decrease of 1:0 per cent from September, 
1939. This category includes all totally 
unemployable, partially employable and 
fully employable persons, together with all 
dependents of family heads. This aggregate 
showed a decrease of 53:3 per cent from the 
figure for October, 1939, and a decrease of 
52:2 per cent from the figure for October 


for October 
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two years ago. In relation to the high month 
of 1940, the October total on urban relief 
showed a decrease of 65:2 per cent. 

The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop condi- 
tions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A 
total of 5,500 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, accounted for a farm popu- 
lation of 25,000, were reported as receiving 
agricultural relief for subsistence in October; 
this total indicated a decline of 80:8 per cent 
from the high month of this year. The 
Dominion total on agricultural relief in 
October increased by 61-3 per cent from the 
revised September figure, and was 58:0 per 
cent less than October, 1939, and 85-1 per cent 
less than in October, 1938. Figures for 
October for Saskatchewan alone showed 
decreases of 53-2 per cent and 88-4 per cent 
from October, 1939 and from October, 1938, 
respectively; the Saskatchewan total of 16,500 
persons on agricultural relief accounted for 
66-0 per cent of the Dominion total in 
October this year. 


Extending its industrial 
mobilization for war pur- 
poses the government issued 
on November 27 an Order 


Ship building 
industry under 
direction of 


Controller in Council appointing Mr. 
of Ship David Ballantyne Carswell, 
Construction of Montreal, as Controller 


of Ship Construction and 
Repairs. ‘Mr. Carswell is at present Director 
General of the Ship Building Division of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, and 
will continue in this post as well as assuming 
his new duties as Controller of Ship Con- 
struction. (In the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 631, there was a review of the 
establishment of the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board, and the functions of the various 
Controllers comprising it). 

By the terms of the Order in Council it was 
“deemed recessary to organize, mobilize, co- 
ordinate, regulate and conserve the ship con- 
struction and ship repair industry of Canada 
and the docks, plant, shops, tools, equipment 
and facilities in order to fulfil the present and 
potential needs of Canada and her Allies, and 
for such purpose to appoint a Controller of 
Ship Construction and Repairs. ... ” 


As in the case of the Controllers of Steel, 
Metals Production, Timber, and Oil, the 
powers conferred on the Controller of Shipping 
are detailed. These are comprehensive in 
scope, practically empowering him to direct 
the entire activities of the ship building in- 
dustry in this country toward the major pur- 
pose of the effective prosecution of the war. 
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Under the provisions of the 


Establishment Department of Munitions 
of Wartime and Supply Act and the 
Requirements War Measures Act, an Order 
Board in Council was issued on 


November 16 establishing 
a Wartime Requirements Board. The Board’s 
main functions are detailed in the Order, 
but its chief purpose is to speed up urgent 
war projects “with a minimum disturbance 
to Canadian export trade in particular and 
Canadian economy in general by planning the 
most productive and direct use for war pur- 
poses of available supplies of materials, power, 
manufacturing plant and facilities and trans- 
portation facilities”; and, more specifically, to 
examine and appraise “the economic signifi- 
cance of the various projects as and wherever 
they originate, in relation to the maximum 
war effort of which Canada is capable.” 

The following comprise the personnel of 
the Board: 

Mr. Harvey R. MacMillan, chairman; and 
Dr. W. C. Clark, Mr. Graham F. Towers, 
Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Mr. Robert A. C. 
Henry, Major-General L. R. LaFleche, 
Colonel George S. Currie, Lt.-Col. K. S. Mac- 
Lachlan, Mr. Herbert G. Colebrook and Mr. 
H. Carl Goldenberg, the last named being 
secretary. 

On November 19, the Minis- 
Appointment of ter of Labour, Hon. Norman 
Mr. A. Mac- A. McLarty, announced 
Namara as the appointment of Mr. 
Associate Deputy Arthur MacNamara as 
Minister of Associate Deputy Minister 
Labour of Labour. _ 
Mr. MacNamara was 
Deputy Minister of Public Works and Labour 
in Manitoba until about a year ago when he 
was loaned to the Department of National 
Defence as Chairman of the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board. With 25 years’ experience 
in dealing with labour and social problems, 
Mr. MacNamara has for 10 years administered 
the unemployment relief and relief works 
program in Manitoba. © 

His first position with the Government of 
Manitoba was that of chief inspector of the 
Bureau of Labour, in which capacity -he estab- 
lished the Province’s industrial inspection 
service, e also administered Manitoba’s 
minimum wage and fair wage laws. During 
the last war Mr. MacNamara served three 
years in the Air Force. 

In making the announcement Mr. McLarty 
said Mr, MacNamara was reluctant to sever 
his connection with the Manitoba Government 
and accepted the new position as a part of 
war service. The Minister added that the 
appointment was a permanent one and Mr. 
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MacNamara would not be specially assigned 
to any phase of departmental work but would 
be available for consultation on unemploy- 
ment insurance or any other matter. 

In his new position Mr. MacNamara will be 
associated with Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, who 
recently accepted the appointment as Deputy 
Minister of Labour for the duration of the 
war. 

Reference was made in the 
November issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE (page 
1102) to the appointment 


Civilian re- 
establishment of 
soldiers under 


Veterans’ of a General Advisory Com- 
Welfare mittee on Rehabilitation. 
Division This General Advisory 


Committee developed out of 
a Special Committee of the Cabinet (under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Pensions 
and National Health) to give “early and 
thorough consideration” to questions which will 
arise from the demobilization and discharge 
of members of the Canadian forces, and the 


rehabilitation of such members into civil 
ite,” 
The Minister of Pensions and National 


Health, Hon. Ian Mackenzie, as chairman of 
the Special Cabinet Committee, has received 
recently a report from the chairman of the 
General Advisory Committee with recom- 
mendations which have been approved. Based 
on these recommendations, an Order in 
Council (P.C. 6282) was issued on November 
27. As pointed out in this Order, the recom- 
mendations of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee concern only former members of the 
forces who served in the present war, but it 
is considered that such services and assistance 
as is recommended in the report “should be 
equally available to those persons who served 
with the forces during the Great War, and who 
may not have been successfully re-established 
in. civil life.” 

The Order in Council established in the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
a Veterans’ Welfare Division “to advise and 
assist former members of the forces in matters 
pertaining to re-establishment in civil life.” 

Among the specific duties designated as 
coming within the functions of the Veterans’ 
Welfare Division are: 

To establish sub-divisions at such points 
throughout Canada at which the Department 
of Pensions and National Health maintains 
offices and/or where the establishment of such 
sub-divisions is deemed to be advisable; 

To interview, advise and assist former mem- 
bers of the forces; 

To become conversant with all the regulations 
relating to pensions, allowances, medical treat- 
ment, employment, training, social welfare, aids, 
housing scheme, land settlement, and all policies 


that may be of assistance to such former mem- 
bers of the forces; . 


To make a study of all occupational opportuni- 
ties in the several areas at which sub-divisions 
may be established pursuant to the provisions of 
sub-paragraph (a); to encourage employers to 
re-employ persons who, previous to their enlist- 
ment, were in their service; to endeavour to 
secure preferences in employment for former 
members of the forces, to co-operate and keep 
in constant touch with the Employment Service 
of Canada in regard to available employment. 


On December 6 the Min- 
ister of Labour laid on the 
table of the House of Com- 
mons the report of the 
Deputy Minister of Labour 
for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1940. The report contains a review 
of the work of the Dominion Department of 
Labour during the year in connection with 
the administration of the following statutes: 
Labour Department Act; Conciliation and 
Labour Act; Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical Educa- 
tion Act; Combines Investigation Act; Unem- 
ployment and Agricultural Assistance Act; 
and Youth Training Act. Other activities of 
the Department covered in the report include 
the administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Government of Canada and the work 
arising out of Canada’s relations with the 
International Labour Organization. 


Annual Report 
of Dominion 
Department 


of Labour 


From time to time there 
United States have appeared in_ the 
labour supports lLasour Gazerre references 
defense program to the United States Na- 

tional Defense Advisory 
Commission (Lazour Gazette, October 1940, 
page 1002; September, page 894 and August, 
page 761). 

On December 9, the Labour Policy Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission made public a state- 
ment pledging labour’s continued co-operation 
in a country-wide program of uninterrupted 
production in defense industries. This state- 
ment was unanimously adopted at a regular 
meeting of the Labour Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee (Lasour Gazette, August 1940, page 
761), which comprises sixteen representatives 
of the three great labour groups—6 represent- 
ing the A. F. of L., 6 representing the C.1.0., 
and 4 representing the railroad brotherhoods. 

The session was presided over by Mr. Sidney 
Hillman chairman of the committee, and 
Commissioner in charge of the Labour Divi- 
sion for the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. 

The statement follows: 


“In this time of world crisis, American 
aii is awake to the crucial need for a 


i 
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strong national defense program. Labour 
recognizes fully that if the democratic way of 
life is to be preserved, and enlarged, our 
country must prepare itself for total defense— 
morally and materially. Labour knows that 
it is the first to be trampled under the march 
of dictatorship. Labour knows that if workers 
are to remain free men, and keep their free 
choices, democracy—as a living faith, as a 
living reality—must be equipped to meet the 
threat of totalitarianism, within and without. 
Labour has been—and: is—co-operating whole- 
heartedly throughout the entire defense effort. 
Until very recently no single serious inter- 
ruption of production in defense industries 
had occurred; and then only two such work- 
stoppages took place—the first lasting six 
working days, and the second four days. 

“This record is ample evidence that labour 
recognizes the importance of continuous pro- 
duction to meet defense needs. Labour again 
re-affirms its assurance of co-operation with 
the national defense program and further 
pledges itself to take no action which may in 
any way impede production before all con- 
ciliation facilities of the Federal Government 
for resolving any existing controversy have 
been exhausted.” 


Mr. Hillman declared that “the point of 
view expressed by this committee, which 
speaks for all sections of organized labour, 
again confirms, and underscores, what has been 
and remains the serious determination of 
labour’s leaders and its rank and file to give 
unstinted support to insure the success of the 
National Defense program.” 


There has recently been 


“Skilled received a report made by 
Workers for the Personnel Research 
U.S. Defence Federation, New York, 


entitled Skilled. Workers 
for Defense Industries. The 
report is divided into two parts, the first 
section dealing with the hiring of skilled 
workers; upgrading of skilled workers; special 
emergency training; progression training: time 
taken to learn jobs; selecting men to be 
trained, and skilled labour supply inventory. 
Part II of the report deals with such sub- 
jects as placement bulletin for plant; 
improved toolroom practices; speeding up 
training; training on the job; apprentice 
training costs; Wright aeronautical plan; 
doubling the labour supply; output per 
skilled worker increased; recommendations 
and National Defense Commission plans. 


In presenting this report, it is stated that 
when the United States defence program 
reaches its peak in twelve to eighteen months 
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Industries” 


there will be jobs for six million more 
workers in industry and it is counselled that 
preparations by industry, business, trade and 
transportation should be started imme- 
diately. 

In Part II of the report, the following 
recommendations are made as a means to 
better meet the needs for skilled labour. 


1. Make studies to forecast, as far in 
advance as possible, requirements for skilled 
labour by occupational classifications. 

2. Inventory available skills and abilities 
within the plant; study occupations objectively 
to determine skill and training requirements; 
through tests and performance ratings select 
candidates most likely to benefit by training; 
and carry out organized programs to develop 
potential skills available through rotational and 
progression training. 

3. Establish and maintain apprentice train- 
ing programs for higher skilled jobs, where it 
is apparent that requirements cannot be met 
by progression and other training programs. 

4. Survey toolroom and machine shop prac- 
tices to improve, where possible, the effective- 
ness of skilled labour groups. Study of the 
efficiency and practicability of improving exist- 
ing practices in the toolroom in relation to 
engineering, tool design and production depart- 
ments. 

It is apparent that specialization in tool- 
rooms in large plants has increased, although 
they are still largely run on traditional lines. 
This suggests that industry is finding it difficult 
to break down the tool jobbing shop concept 
to increase specialization of work. This would 
decrease training requirements for the most 
highly all- around skilled labour. On the other 
hand, there is a question as to how far 
management can go in breaking down this 
concept, because if it were to do so it might 
unfavourably affect attitudes generally asso- 
ciated with craftsmanship in skilled trades, 
such as pride in workmanship, sense of respon- 
sibility, etc. 

Regardless of these factors, studies should 
probably be undertaken to consider the possi- 
bilities and practical results of training more 
specialists rather than all-around skilled crafts- 
men. 

5. Companies should make continued studies 
of transferable skills, learning periods, training 
methods and procedures, to seek ways and means 
of reducing training times. 

6. Companies should use practical selection 
tests—intelligence, trade knowledge and apti- 
tude—in employment and training programs to 
aid in obtaining a higher probability of worker 
success. 


In the November issue of the Lasour 
Gazette there appeared two detailed articles 
entitled “Training Industrial Workers in War- 
time” (pages 1149-1152) and “The Effective 
Industrial Use of Women in the Defence 
Program” (pages 1153-1155). The first of 
these two articles dealt with the methods 
and results of training programs in the United 
States and Great Britain while the second 
outlined the major factors attendant upon 
the employment of women workers in war 
industries. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


pees applications for the establishment 

of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of ‘Labour recently as 
follows:— 


(1) From employees of H. F. McLean, 
Limited, at Ie de Salaberry, near St. 
Timothée, P.Q., being members of Local 
Union 144 (Montreal), United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. Failure of the 
company to pay an allowance for board and 
transportation from Montreal in accordance 
with an agreement with the Master Plumbers’ 
Association of Montreal is stated to be the 
cause of the dispute, 95 plumbers, steam- 
fitters, sprinklerfitters and general pipefitters 
being directly affected, and 120 helpers and 
labourers indirectly affected. 

(2) From employees of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, at Bowmanville, 
Ontario, being members of Local 189, United 
Rubber Workers of America. The dispute 
arises out of the refusal of the company to 
negotiate an agreement with the union cover- 
ing grievance procedure, increased wages, and 
improved working conditions. Three hundred 
and sixty employees are stated to be directly 
affected, and fifty indirectly. A Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was established by 
the ‘Minister of Labour on December 5 to 
deal with this dispute, and Mr. Andrew Brewin, 
of Toronto, Ontario, was appointed a member 
thereof on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees. 

(3) From 20 bus operators, garage 
mechanics, etc., in the employ of the Guelph 
Transportation Commission, being members 
of Division 1189, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The cause of the dis- 
pute is stated to be the refusal of the Com- 
mission to negotiate an agreement with the 
employees’ representatives providing for in- 
creased wages, improved working conditions, 
and: union recognition. 

(4) From employees of the following shoe 
manufacturers in Quebec City, namely, 
A. E, Marois, John Ritchie, Children Shoe, 
Gale Bros., Lachance and Tanguay, and Quebec 
Stitchdown. Twelve hundred and fifteen 
workers are directly affected by the dispute, 
the majority of whom are stated to be mem- 
bers of l’Union Protectrice des Travailleurs en 
Chaussure de Quebec. They request increased 
wages, shorter hours of labour in certain 
cases, and improved working conditions, and 
protest against the alleged unjust dismissal 
of certain employees. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


The application for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation received on September 5 
from employees of the Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, members of Lodge 210, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Tron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America (LABourR Gazette, September, 1940, 
p. 895), was held in abeyance for several weeks 
pending receipt of the report of a Board which 
was dealing with a similar dispute involving 
the Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, in the 
expectation that, should an agreement be 
reached in the latter case, it would serve as 
the basis for a settlement, at Kingston. An 
agreement was reached at Collingwood, follow- 
ing rejection of the Board’s recommendations 
and a strike of two days’ duration. Subse- 
quently terms of settlement were negotiated 
by a representative of the union with the 
management of the Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company. This proposed agreement, however, 
proved unacceptable to the employees at the 
Kingston shipyard. A Board was established 
by the Minister of Labour on November 27, 
and Mr. J. A. McClelland, of Valois, P.Q., was 
appointed a member thereof on the recom- 
mendation of the employees. A number of 
the boilermakers, welders, etc., ceased work on 
November 28 in contravention of the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. They were joined by a group of 
electricians, plumbers, carpenters and ma- 
chinists. Details of the strike will be found in 
the article on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
during November, 1940, commencing at page 
1242. Work was resumed on December 2 and 
the ‘Minister widened the scope of the Board’s 
enquiry to embrace the additional classes 
of labour involved in the strike. The member 
of the Board appointed on the company’s 
recommendation is Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, of 
Montreal, P.Q. The chairman is the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice Wilfrid Daniel Roach, of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto, 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other Board members, Messrs. 
McClelland and Dobell. 


On November 21 the Minister established a 
Board to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, 
and the employees in its Peck Rolling Mills 
Division, and appointed ‘Mr. R.A. Ballantyne, 
of Montreal, P.Q., a member thereof, on the 
recommendation of the employees. Mr. 
Ballantyne subsequently resigned and Mr. J. 
L. Cohen, K.C., of Toronto, Ontario, was, op 
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the employees’ nomination, appointed Board 
member in his stead. The member appointed 
on the company’s nomination is ‘Mr. Lionel 
A. Forsyth, K.C., of Montreal. Messrs. Cohen 
and Forsyth will endeavour to agree upon a 
person for appointment as chairman of the 
Board. An application for the establishment 
of a Board in this case had been received on 
September 5 (Lasour Gazetts, September, 1940, 
p. 895), but was defective in certain respects. 
A revised application received in October was 
challenged by the company on the ground that 
it also did not meet the requirements of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. As a 
strike appeared imminent, the Minister of his 
own motion established the Board under the 
provisions of Section 65 of the statute. 

The personnel of the Board established to 
deal with a dispute between the Sullivan Con- 
solidated Mines, Limited, at Sullivan, Abitibi, 
P.Q., and its employees, was completed on 
November 22 by the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Albert Constantineau, of 
Ottawa, Ontario, as third member and chair- 
man. This appointment was made by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board mem- 
bers, Messrs. Guy Valiquette and Paul 
d’Aragon, nominees of the employees and com- 
pany respectively. 


On April 20 the Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to deal with differences between a number 
of shipping companies operating on the Great 
Lakes and Saint Lawrence River and the 
unlicensed personnel in their employ, members 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. The board 
has not yet filed its final report, but from 
time to time has informed the ‘Minister as 
to the progress of its work. In June the board 
reported that am agreement had been signed. 
by the union and seven of the companies in- 
volved in the dispute, as follows: Algoma 
Central Steamship Line; Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited; Northwest Steamships, Lim- 
ited; Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company, Limited; Tree Line Navigation 
Company, Limited; Union Transit Company, 
Limited; and Upper Lakes and Saint Lawrence 
Transportation Company, Limited. In July 
the board requested the Department of Labour 
to conduct a secret ballot among the un- 
licensed personnel in the employ of Paterson 
Steamships, Limited, as to the desire of these 
workers to be represented by the union for 
purposes of collective bargaining. The De- 
partment complied with this request, and the 
balloting revealed a large majority to be in 
favour of representation by the union. Sub- 
sequently an agreement was signed by Paterson 
Steamships Limited, and the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union. 


It was reported in the November issue of 
the Lasour Gazette, p. 1107, that an applica- 
tion for a Board had been received from 
Locals 193, 670, and 21 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America on behalf of 
employees of Martin Transports, Limited, a 
highway trucking company operating in 
Ontario and Quebec. An inter-union dispute 
was involved, the applicants claiming that the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, which had a 
signed agreement with the company embody- 
ing “closed shop” and “check off” provisions, 
did not represent a majority of the employees. 
On November 11, while enquiries were being 
made by the Department to ascertain if a 
majority of the workers supported the appli- 
cation, a number of the employees ceased 
work. For details of this strike see the 
article on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
during November, beginning at page 1242. 


Settlements 


Early in November a settlement was reached 
in the dispute between the Collingwood Ship- 
yards, Limited, Collingwood, Ont., and certain 
categories of its employees, members of Local 
343, International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Welders and 
Helpers of America, Local 632, International 
Association of Machinists, Local 559, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, and Local 468, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters of the United States and 
Canada. The dispute had been referred to 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
which submitted its findings to the Minister 
of Labour in September, the employees’ 
nominee dissenting (Lasour Gazette, October, 
1940, pp. 1009-14). The employer indicated 
willingness to implement the board’s recom- 
mendations, but the employees insisted that 
the minority report of the board be the basis 
of agreement. Negotiations broke down and 
a two-day strike began on October 24. With 
the assistance of the Department of Labour, 
negotiations were resumed upon termination 
of the strike and an agreement was reached 
covering all matters in dispute (Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1940, p. 1144). 

On July 29 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with disputes 
between the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and three 
groups of its employes, as follows: (1) its 
steel workers, members of the Algoma Steel 
Workers’ Union (Local Union No. 2251, 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee); (2) 
its transportation employees, members of’ the 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; and (3) certain of its maintenance 
employees, members of Lodge 485, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. (See La- 
BouR GazerTE, August, 1940, pp. 779-86). On 
October 9 the board was instructed to re- 
convene for the purpose of adducing further 
evidence in connection with the steel workers’ 
dispute, and elsewhere in this issue will be 
found the text of the report of the reconvened 
board, together with the text of the 
accompanying memorandum of agreement 
reached before the board. (See p. 1237.) In 
addition, the Department of Labour is in re- 
ceipt of information to the effect that the 
company has negotiated settlement of the 
disputes with the other two aforementioned 
groups of its employees, namely, its trans- 
portation employees and its machinists. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on July 24 to deal with 
differences between Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its boiler makers, welders 
and boiler makers’ helpers, members of Lodge 
271, International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Welders and 
Helpers of America. The board’s findings 
(Lasour GazetTre, October, 1940, pp. 1007-9) 
were generally acceptable to the employees, 
but unacceptable to the employer. On 
November 7 the employees ceased work in 
an effort to obtain implementation of the 
board’s recommendations and on November 11 
the strike terminated with the signing of an 
agreement summarized in this issue under 
“Recent Industrial Agreements’’. 


It is understood that a settlement has also 
been reached recently in the dispute between 
the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, and 
its employees, members of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. The dispute was 
referred to a Board of (Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, which submitted a unanimous report 
(Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1940, pp. 321-3). The 
company indicated its intention to accept the 
board’s recommendations and to implement 
them immediately upon notification of the 
employees’ acceptance of the recommendations. 
On November 19 the employees voted in 
favour of acceptance. 


During November an agreement was reached 
ending the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways, on the one hand, and their 
freight handlers employed on the Montreal 
Wharf, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on the other hand. In 
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July the dispute had been referred to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, which later 
submitted its report, the employers’ nominee 
dissenting (Lasour GazettE, November, 1940, 
pp. 1114-37). The employees indicated their 
willingness to accept the recommendations of 
the board, but the employers refused to do 
so. Subsequent negotiations, in which officials 
of the Department of Labour participated, 
resulted in a mutually satisfactory settlement. 


The recommendations of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the John Inglis Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and its boiler 
makers, iron ship builders, welders, machine 
hands and helpers, members of Local 637, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Welders and Helpers of 
America (Lasour GAzeTTE, October, 1940, pp. 
1104-7), were not accepted by the employing 
company. Subsequently, however, the com- 
pany put into effect certain wage increases, 
retroactive to August 1, 1940. 


On July 15 a unanimous report was received 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes between 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, and Canadian Vickers, Limited, on 
the one hand, and certain employees in their 
aeronautical divisions, members of Lodge No. 
712, International Association of Machinists, 
on the other hand. The board’s_ report 
stated that the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, and its employees had 
reached an agreement disposing of all matters 
in dispute, and that in the dispute involving 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, agreement had 
been reached on all matters except the ques- 
tion of wages. (Lasour GazeTTe, August, 1940, 
pp. 763-8.) The Department of Labour is 
now in receipt of information to the effect 
that an agreement has been signed by Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited, and those of its 
employees who were involved in the afore- 
mentioned dispute. 


A strike occurred on November 11 of 
certain employees of Direct-Winters Trans- 
port, on whose behalf an application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation had 
been received on the 5th of that month 
(Lasour GazettE, November, 1940, p. 1107). 
These employees desired to secure an agree- 
ment with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America, providing for higher wages and 
better working conditions. The application 
covered also a dispute with the Toronto St. 
Catharines Transport, Limited, and _ its 
employees, but a direct settlement had been 
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made with that company within a few days 
of its receipt. A statement concerning the 
strike of employees of Direct-Winters Trans- 
port, appears in the article commencing on 
page 1246. The dispute was settled towards the 
end of November following a meeting of the 
strikers’ committee with the management, 
which had been arranged by the Department 
of Labour. 


The application for a Board received at 
the close of July from employees of : the 
Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, 
Ltd. (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1940, p. 762), 
was withdrawn early in December, an adjust- 
ment of the matters in dispute having been 
reached between the parties concerned as a 
result of mediation by an officer of the 
Department of Labour. 


A settlement was also reached through the 
good offices of a departmental mediator in 
the case of differences between the Robson 
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Leather Company, Ltd., and its factory 
employees, members of Local 205, Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the 
United States and Canada. An application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation had been received 
from the employees during October (LAsour 
GazeTTE, November, 1940, p. 1107). 


Correction 


The report of the Board of Conciliation 
concerning the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways and their freight handlers 
on the Montreal Wharf as given in the 
November issue of the LaBour GAZETTE (page 
1118, paragraph 26) contained an error in the 
rate for junior checkers. In regard to this 
category of employees, the rate in the Board 
report was 50 cents per hour. This should 
have been 57 cents per hour. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, 
and Employees in Its Beauharnois Division 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on November 22 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with differences between the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, and the 
employees of its Beauharnois Division, mem- 
bers of Local Union 225, International Bro- 
therhood of Paper Makers. 


‘Members of the board were Honourable 
Paul Mercier, Chief Justice of the Circuit 
Court of the District of Montreal, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Mr. Paul E. Dufresne, Montreal, 
nominated by the employer, and Mr. John A. 
McClelland, Valois, P.Q., nominated by the 
employees. 

The report of the board was accompanied 
by a memorandum setting forth the terms of 
a settlement reached by the parties to the 
dispute and concurred in by the board. The 
memorandum is signed on behalf of the em- 
ployer by 'Mr. Harry S. Spencer, Manager of 
the Beauharnois Mill, and on behalf of the 
employees by Mr. J. Arthur D’Aoust, Vice- 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, and Mr. F. Verth, President 
of Local Union 225 of the Brotherhood. 


The settlement provides for the signing 
of an agreement by the Company and the 
Union along the lines of the Cornwall Mill 
agreement (Lasour GazerteE, November, 1940, 
pages 1198-9, April, 1939, page 432, and Novem- 


ber, 1988, page 1295), with the following stipu- 
lations :— 

(1) that the agreement run for at least a 
year ; 

(2) that it be written into the agreement 
that the Union recognize the fact that 
the Beauharnois Mill is in a different 
economic field from other mills; 

(3) that the Union accept wage increases 
amounting to not less than two cents 
per hour for every employee and bring- 
ing the minimum base rate for men up 
to forty-two cents per hour and for 
girls up to twenty-two cents per hour; 
and 

(4) that holidays with pay be given during 
the Company’s standard holiday season 
to those persons on hourly rates who 
have had eighteen months or more of 
continuous service previous to the. 
beginning of their vacation. 


In addition to the aforementioned wage 
increases, the Company undertakes “to ex- 
amine into the special cases of jobs that have 
been presented to us out of court” and states 
that it “is agreeable to spending an additional 
thousand dollars per year approximately for 
raising rates on these jobs where we feel 
raises are justified.” The Company also 
states its intention to continue its efforts to 
improve the working conditions of its em- 
ployees, such as the provision of better venti- 
lation and cleaner places for keeping clothes. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
and Employees in Its Heat Treat Department 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. Catharines, 
Ont., and its employees in the Heat Treat 
Department (continuous furnace operations), 
members of Local Union No. 199, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. The dispute con- 
cerned overtime pay rates, 

Members of the board were His Honour 
Judge C. A. Cameron, Belleville, Ont., chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 


the absence of a Joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Mr. L. B. Spencer, 
K.C., Welland, Ont., nominated by the em- 
ployer, and Mr. J. J. Bench, St. Catharines, 
nominated by the employees. 

The report states that as a result of the 
efforts of the board towards reaching an 
amicable settlement of the matter, the parties 
to the dispute have executed an agreement 
which will continue in effect, so far as the 
matters in dispute are concerned, for the 
duration of the war. 


Supplementary Report of Board in Dispute between Trenton Steel Works, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with differences between 
the Trenton Steel Works, Limited, Trenton, 
NS., and its employees, members of Local 
1231, Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
made its report in August (Lasour Gazerts, 
September, 1940, pages 898-907). Members 
of the board were Professor Norman A. M. 
MacKenzie, University of Toronto, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Mr. Russell McInnes, 
Halifax, nominated by the employer, and Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, nominated by the 
employees. 

Early in October the Minister of Labour 
instructed the board. to reconvene in order 
that it might consider the employees’ request 
for an interpretation of the following clauses 
of the board’s report :— 


(1) “After careful consideration of the 
financial position of the Company and: its 
prospects, and having in mind the offer 
made by the Company to its Employees in 
March last, the majority of the Board 
recommends that the offer of the Company 
as made on that date be accepted.” 


(2) “ The Board further recommends that 
a minimum daily rate for all employees 
who do not benefit by bonus, check rates, 
tonnage or otherwise, and excluding ap- 
prentices, boys and women, be fixed at $3.20 
for a full shift.” 


The supplementary report of the board, 
made by the chairman and Mr. Wren, was 
received early in November. It recommends 
that the wage increase offered by the company 
on March 11, 1940, be made effective as from 
that date. Mr. McInnes dissented on this 
point, contending that the offer had been 
made by the company on the understanding 
that the employees would work six days a 
week, which the employees had not done 
until July, 1940; im addition, he is of the 
opinion that the board was without authority 
to recommend, retroactive payment. 

With respect to the recommendation regard- 
ing a minimum daily rate, all members of the 
board agree that the recommendation does 
not apply to employees who derive benefit 
from bonus, check rates, tonnage or otherwise. 


Supplementary Report of Board in Dispute between Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, and Its Steel Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in the dispute between the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, and its steel workers, 
which reconvened pursuant to instructions 
issued by the Minister of Labour (Lasour 
GazertE, November, 1940, p. 1108), has sub- 
mitted its report. The employees concerned 
are members of the Algoma Steel Workers’ 
Union (Local Union No. 2251, Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee). 

The report of the board is signed by all 
three members, namely, His Honour Judge 
A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, Ont., chairman, 
Mr. L. B. Spencer, K.C., Welland, Ont., 
nominated by the employer, and Mr. J. L. 


Cohen, K.C., Toronto, Ont., nominated by 
the employees. 

Accompanying the report is a memo- 
randum of agreement reached by the parties 
to the dispute and concurred in by the 
board. : 

The text of the board’s report and the 
memorandum of agreement are given below. 


Supplementary Report 


To: The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and re_ differences 
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between the Algoma Steel Corporation, to be followed by a formal agreement 
limited, and its employees being mem- between the parties themselves. 
bers of the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union f 
(Local Union No. 2261, Steel Workers’ Respectfully submitted, 

Orgamzing Committee). (Sed.) A. H. Dowter 
Sir: Chairman. 
Pursuant to instructions in your letters of (Sgd.) Lynn B. Spencer, 

October 9th and November 8th last respec- Member. 

tively, the Board of Conciliation and In- (Sed.) J. L. Conen, 

vestigation herein, composed of His Honour Member. 


Judge Dowler, L. B. Spencer, K.C., and J. L. 
Cohen, K.C. (appointed in the place of 
Charles Beattie, resigned), reconvened at 
Toronto, Ontario, on November 25, 1940, to 
consider and break down the items in the 
Company’s financial statement known as (a) 
Production Costs and (b) Depreciation Allow- 
ance, and to permit both parties to the 
dispute to make such further representations 
as they desired. 


The Board met at Toronto on November 
25th, and continued its sittings on the 26th, 
27th and 28th of November, and at the 
request of the parties adjourned until 
December 2nd. The Board continued its 
sittings on December 2nd, 8rd, 4th and 5th 
at Toronto. 


The Board received the Auditors report, 
briefs presented by both parties, and heard 
further representations by both parties. 

The Board endeavoured to have the 
parties themselves, by conference and dis- 
cussion, agree upon a settlement of their 
differences, and are pleased to report that 
due to their mutual co-operative efforts they 
arrived at an agreement. In approving of 
this agreement the Board should state that 
it has been advised by the Company that 
its agreement to pay further increases is 
not premised on any further ability of the 
Company to pay than prevailed in July last 
when the Board last met, but that the agree- 
ment reached is based upon other considera- 
tions including those which arise out of the 
present national stress, and the advantages of 
mutual understanding and goodwill between 
the Company and the employees. 


The Board, as to the Chairman and Mr. 
L. B. Spencer, are still of the opinion 
expressed in the July report of the Board as 
to the Company’s financial position. Mr. J. L. 
Cohen, who has only participated in the 
reconvened sessions of the Board, feels it 
necessary for this reason to reserve and 
refrain from any expression of opinion on 
the question of ability to pay. 

All members of the Board concur and 
approve of the arrangement concluded in the 
signed memorandum attached to this report, 


Toronto, Ontario, 
December 5, 1940. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Made _ between eer Steel Corporation, 
Limited, and Local Union No. 2251, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee of Sault 
St. Marie, Ontario. 


1. This Agreement is to be in effect from 
December 1, 1940, to November 30, 1941, and 
from year to year thereafter, subject to can- 
cellation or change upon notification by either 
party not later than thirty (30) days prior to 
expiration date. 


2. All wage rates in. effect at the Sault Ste. 
Marie plant. of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, on November 30, 1940, are to be 
increased two cents per hour, excepting the 
wage rates paid to machinists, standard rail- 
way locomotive engineers, firemen, conductors 
and brakemen. 


3. It is agreed between the parties that if 
by June 1, 1941, or at the end of any six 
months’ period thereafter, the cost of living 
advances by 5 per cent or any multiple thereof 
over November 30, 1940, the wages on June l, 
1941, or at the end of any such six months, 
shall be increased by the amount by which the 
cost of living shall have increased over the 
cost. of living on November 30, 1940. For the 
purpose of arriving at any such increase in 
the cost of living “the “cost of living index” 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Department of Labour, 
shall be used, taking as the base figure the 
“total index” number as at November 30, 1940. 


4. In the event that the war ceases during 
the term of this Agreement, the Company shall 
have the right, upon giving the Union thirty 
(30) days’ “notice in writing, to enter into 
negotiations with the Union for a revision of 
wage rates paid under this Agreement. 

This Agreement shall be binding upon the 
parties hereto and their successors and assigns. 


Dated at Toronto, December 5, 1940. 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
(Sed.) T. F. Rawity, 
Managing-Director. 
WITNESS: (Sgd.) R. BARBER. 
' Locat Unton No. 2251, Steet Workers’ 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, 


(Sgd.) Ivan J. CAMPBELL, 
teed} Wo. A. Ross, 
(Sgd.) E. DALRYMPLE, 


Witness: (Sgd.) C. H. Mrtuarp. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


(pose tables presented below summarize 

proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1940, and from March 22, 1907, to 
March 31, 1940. 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1930-40 include two cases in which 
proceedings had taken place during the 
preceding year. On March 31, 1940, results 
were still pending in connection with ten 
applications. 


I, TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1939, 
TO MARCH 31, 1940 


Number of 
Number of Number of strikes not 
Industries affected applications boards averted or 
for boards established ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and 
eT A other public utilities and war 
work:— 
(1) Mining— 
Coals <b. .odieee. 3 1 1 
Metal.. 1 1 0 
Dalt, (steueeae. av). Uf ae. Sars 2 1 1 
(2) Transportation and Communication— 
Steam (Railwaystuly al a eee, . 6 33 0 
Street and electric railways.. .... . 3 3 0 
Motor transportation. . : 2 1 0 
Hixptess 5 ee ; 1 0 0 
Shippiieva oo: 6 0 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— ) 
Light and power and waterworks.. 8 1 0 
Elevators. . RAPE AI, Selina 12 ‘4 0 
(Ey OWE Works oc ck mea ean oP 2 2 0 
IT. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope 
Ot theract sh maw, Dee ae PR es 6 1 0 
Gye 15t Hs 





* Including 2 applications carried over from preceding year. 
7 Three boards dealt with two, five and twelve applications, respectively. 


II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, 
TO MARCH 31, 1940 


Industries affected 


I. Disputes affecting mines, 
other public utilities and war work:— 
(1) Mining and smelting— 

COll k ake Sta 
Metal.. .. 
SEES EDS ’ 


a ee ee ee ee ee Be ee Oe ee a @ ee ee 
(2) Transportation and communication— 


Nteani railways, to een 
Street and electric railways... .. 
Motor Transportation. . 
xpress a) kine. A 
Shipping. . 
Telegraphs.. .. 
Telephones... . 

(3) Miscellaneous— 


Light and power and waterworks... . 


Elevators. . 
(4) War work.. . 


IT. Disputes not falling clearly within. ihe. direct scope of the ees 


Total c=; 


transportation and 


Number of 
Number of strikes not 
applications averted or 


for boards ended! 


communication, 


lor) 

No} 
[5 © 
eee ae SoOrFOrfos-] moO Ovo 
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JOINT BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT ESTABLISHED FOR 
NOVA SCOTIA MINING INDUSTRY 


New Grievance Procedure Adopted at Halifax Conference of Dominion 
and Provincial Government Officials and Representatives of 


the Union and 


STABLISHMENT of a Joint Board of 
Adjustment to deal with grievances 
arising out of employment contracts in 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
was announced on December 12 following a 
conference at Halifax between officials of the 
Dominion Department of Labour and the 
Nova Scotia Department of Labour and 
representatives of the union and the major 
coal operators of the area. This conference 
was the culmination of recent efforts to 
remove the causes of the friction which have 
resulted in frequent interruptions of produc- 
tion. 

The problems of absenteeism and unau- 
thorized pithead strikes; together with the 
inadequacy of existing grievance machinery, 
have been the subject of comment by recent 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation which 
have dealt with disputes in this coal mining 
region. With the increased coal requirements 
attendant upon wartime industrial activity, 
these problems have become intensified in 
recent months. 

Among those present at the Halifax con- 
ference were the following :— 

Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister of Mines 
and Labour, Nova Scotia, chairman; 

Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister, 
Dominion Department of Labour; 

M.S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour; 

J. McGregor Stewart, Dominion Coal 
Administrator ; 

F. G. Neate, Technical Adviser to the 
Dominion Coal Administrator; 

T. J. Casey, Inspector of Mines, Nova 
Scotia; 

T. L. Kennedy, International Secretary- 
Treasurer, United Mine Workers of 
America, Washington, D.C.; 

D. W. Morrison, President, District 26, 
U.M.W.A.; 

Suby Barrett, International Board Mem- 
ber, District 26, U.M.W.A.; 

P. G. Muise, Vice-President, District 26, 
U.M.W.A.; 

A. A. Mckay, Secretary-Treasurer, District 
26, U.M.W.A.; 

Wm. Carey, D. C. McLeod, T. M. McColl, 
John Morrison, Dominic Nearing and 
Howard Tattrie, all of District 26, 
U.M.W.A.; 

Arthur Cross, President, Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation; 


Coal Operators 


H. J. Kelly, Vice-President, Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation; 

J. C. Nicholson, General Superintendent, 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation; 

Michael Dwyer, President, Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company; 

E. B. Paul, Superintendent, Cumberland 
Railway and Coal Company. 


Text of Official Statement 


The following is the text of the official 
statement issued at the conclusion of the 
conference :— 


T. L. Kennedy, International Secretary of 
the United Mine Workers of America declared 
that it had been the traditional policy of the 
Union to secure strict performance of its 
contractual obligations, and that he was proud 
of the Union’s record on this point. He 
assured those present that the International 
Union and the Board of District No. 26 would 
assume full responsibility for the strict observ- 
ance by the men under present nad future 
contracts with the Company, and in particular 
would take all such steps as might be necessary 
to prevent strikes and stoppages of work in 
violations of the agreement. 

These assurances were particularly gratifying 
to the representatives of the Government. They 
mean that, for the future, markets supplied 
this year by imported coal will be supplied by 
Canadian coal to the extent of some 400,000 
tons, and foreign exchange saved for use in 
purchasing necessary war equipment. 

The representatives of the Union and the 
Company agreed upon a new procedure for the 
settlement of grievances arising out of the 
employment contract. By this procedure it is 
hoped that grievances will be disposed of much 
more speedily. A joint Board of Adjustment 
is to be appointed whose decision is to be final 
and binding upon all parties. The new clause 
reads as follows: 

“The conference recommends that the first 
four steps of the method of settling any ques- 
tion of disputes under Clause Four of the agree- 
ment shall remain unchanged except that a time 
limit of 30 days shall be established for the 
disposition of all cases through the four stages. 

“The conference further recommends that 
there shall be established a joint Board of 
Adjustment, one of whom shall be appointed 
by the company from the management of one 
of the companies operating in District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, and a rep- 
resentative appointed by and from the District 
Executive Board of U.M.W.A. District 26 and 
a chairman selected by the two aforesaid 
members. 

“Tf the two representatives of management 
and the Union fail to agree upon a chairman, 
the chairman shall be named by the Minister 
of Labour of Canada. 

“The chairman and members of the Board 
shall serve for the term of the agreement. The 
Board shall render its decision in any case 
within 15 days after its submission to the 
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Board. If the majority of the Board agrees, 
their decision shall be final. In case of dis- 
agreement the decision of the chairman shall 
be the decision of the Board and shall be 
equally final and binding on the respective 
parties. No suspension of work shall take 
place by lockout or strike pending the adjudica- 
tion of any matter taken up for adjustment. 


“The representatives of both the men and the 
operators agreed to co-operate loyally in order 
to make the procedure effective.” 

It was also agreed that the McTague Con- 
ciliation Board, consisting of Mr. Justice 
McTague, Ralph B. Bell and Prof. Frank Scott, 
should act as a tribunal to settle the terms of 
a new contract should operators and men fail 
to reach an agreement on or before January 
15, 1941. 

The appointment of such a tribunal was 
recommended by the award of the McTague 


Board in the spring of this year (LABOUR. 
GAZETTE, April, 1940, pp. 321-3), and it is con- 
sidered to be a fine tribute to the Board that 
both parties should agree upon the same per- 
sonnel to settle the terms of the new contract. 

t was the view of all the parties, and it 
was so agreed, that the McTague Board should 
be requested to assist the parties in drawing up 
new contracts not only for the Dominion Coa] 
Company, but also for the Old Sydney collieries 
and Acadia Coal Company. 

Consideration was also given to a number 
of other matters, including the machine shop 
at Glace Bay, longwall rates and the Inter- 
colonial] Pier. 

Throughout the conference, which lasted until 
midnight, there was apparent a spirit of co- 
operation and mutual goodwill, which forms. 
the basis of a real hope for the development. 
of improved industrial relations in the coal 
fields of the Maritimes. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT NO. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 
heard recently by the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the lLasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1940, page 1019, and in 
previous issues, and the seventh report of the 
proceedings of the Board covering the period 
from October 1, 1936, to September 30, 1939, 
was recently issued as Bulletin No. 14 in the 
Industrial Relations Series published by the 
Department of Labour. 


The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war of 
1914-18. It has power to determine all differ- 
ences arising between the railway companies 
and the members of any of the six railway 
brotherhoods “including the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements having due 
regard to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respectively.” 


The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No 489—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors.—This case, which was 
first heard at Montreal on December 14, 1939, 


and again on November 14, 1940, dealt with a 
controversy regarding the application of pro- 
visions of the trainmen’s mileage limitation 
agreement covering yardmen to the earnings 
of the conductor employed in Biggar yard as 
yard foreman, 

In a joint statement it was explained that 
Biggar yard is an open yard, there being no 
regular assigned yardmen. Positions of yard 
foremen and helpers are filled by a road 
conductor and road brakemen holding seniority 
rights on the Alberta District. Under an 
agreement with the Conductors’ and Train- 
men’s Joint General Committee, Biggar yard 
positions are bulletined semi-annually (March 
1 and September 1), foreman’s position pref- 
erence to G.T.P. protected conductors, and 
helpers’ positions preference to G.T.P. pro- 
tected brakemen. Successful applicants hold 
positions for the full period of six months, 
regardless of reduction in road crews. 

Subsequent to the inauguration of a Train- 
men’s Mileage Limitation Agreement during 
1939, the earnings of the conductors assigned 
to work as yard foremen in Biggar yard have 
been restricted by the application of the pro- 
visions of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men’s Mileage Limitation Agreement covering 
yardmen. 

The Railways contended that any agreement 
or understanding regarding the manning of 
yard crews or seniority rights of conductors 
or trainmen to positions of yard foremen or 
yard helpers cannot interfere with the appli- 
cation of the agreement or supplementary 
agreements covering rates and conditions for 
yardmen to the men actually working as yard 
foremen or yard helpers. 

The employees held that there is no yard- 
men’s roster covering Biggar yard, and that 
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the foreman’s position is a protected con- 
ductor’s position and filled by a conductor 
from the road conductors’ roster in accordance 
with a joint agreement arrived at with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 1929, 
and that the Railway Company was not within 
their rights in applying the Trainmen’s Mileage 
Limitation Agreement to the conductor filling 
this position, thereby restricting his earnings. 
The Order of Railway Conductors held that the 
contract covered conductors employed on the 
property, and, regardless of the affiliations of 
the individual conductor, he would be governed 
by the Conductors’ agreements in filling a 
conductor’s position in any class of service. 

Representatives of the parties to the dispute 
appeared before the Board and _ presented 
further oral evidence. Statements were made 
that the conditions with respect to the appli- 
cation of mileage limitations to men employed 
in yard work either in open or closed yards 
now in effect had been generally in effect 
since the year 1931. It was noted by the 
Board that an agreement covering the appli- 
cation of mileage limitations to open yards 
was agreed upon in July, 1931 by representa- 
tives of the organizations interested and the 
Railways on the Eastern lines and the Board 
did not feel that evidence submitted warranted 
a decision which would effect a change from 
a practice which in this case had been followed 
since 1931. The claim of the employees was 
therefore not sustained. 


Case No. 490—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees.— 
This dispute involved the claim of employees 
for sectionmen’s rate of pay for laid off section- 
men who took work on an extra gang. During 
1938 a number of men for class ‘“‘B” section- 
men not working as such, were employed in an 
extra gang on the St. Quentin Subdivision 
of the Campbellton Division and were paid 
25 cents per hour. The employees claimed 
payment at sectionmen’s minimum rate of 
38 cents per hour for the time it is claimed 
this gang performed section maintenance 
work. 

The employees contended that class “B” 
sectionmen working on an extra gang doing 
the same class of work that had previously 
been done by section gangs should be paid 
at 38 cents per hour as provided in Wage 
Agreement No. 9, covering Maintenance of 
Way employees. 

The company maintained that, as the regular 
maintenance work was performed by regular 
section crews the fact that an extra gang set 
up to do special work performed a small 
percentage of maintenance work does not 
entitle laid off sectionmen to sectionmen’s 
rate of pay when the extra gang in which they 
were employed could not be properly classified 
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as a special maintenance gang. The company 
requested that the claim of the employees be 
denied, 

The Board’s decision sustained the em- 
ployees’ claim “subject to a re-check by repre- 
sentatives of the Railways and the employees 
of the classes of work performed on the dates 
for which the claim is submitted.” 





Manufacture of New Models Involving Use 


of Machine Tools Prohibited 


An order in council announced on Novem- 
ber 21 by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply prohibits, except under licence, the 
manufacture of new models of any type of 
appliance or equipment which, directly or 
indirectly, involve in their manufacturing 
processes the use of any machine tools, dies, 
jigs, gauges, moulds, patterns, or templates. 
The order was passed upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Machine Tool Controller in order 
to augment the supply of tools essential to the 
war effort, and at the same time to provide 
sufficient skilled and trained men for the 
rapidly expanding war industries of the 
Dominion. 

The “new model” order covers vehicles, 
railway rolling stock, bicycles, refrigerators, 
cooking and heating equipment, sewing and 
washing machines, radio sets, vacuum cleaners, 
humidifiers, typewriters, glass and other con- 
tainers, and virtually all appliances and equip- 
ment in use in the Dominion. Existing models 
in current use in Canada will thus be “frozen”. 
No changes will be permitted except for 
good and sufficient reason and then only under 
permit from the Machine Tool Controller 
who may authorize minor changes or better- 
ments in existing designs which do not involve 
too great a use of machine tools or skilled 
labour. 

Commenting on the steps which have been 
taken, Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, said: “The capacity of 
Canada to produce machine tools, jigs, and 
dies for war purposes will thus immediately 
be expanded tremendously. Without the 
machine tools which this measure will pro- 
vide, our war effort would be retarded. We 
are thus avoiding, also, that economic wastage 
of machines and men which mere whims, fads, 
and fancies of fashion often produce. 

“We have in Canadian industry ”, continued 
Mr. Howe, “a large number of skilled artisans 
and highly-trained men whose entire energies 
have been devoted to the development of 
improvements in the appearance and the 
structural design of a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. We propose to divert this ingenuity 
and high degree of mechanical and other skills 
to the more important end of winning the 


war.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1940 


(pres following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for November, 1940, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of |Time lost in 


Number 
Date a employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
“IOV. 1980.5. [3.2% 16 3,646 15,964 
POCte 1040 site eek 25 7,609 19, 830 
INOVE1939. foe tee. 14 4,863 36, 851 


cot hE WS ee ee Ce Eh 
* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement, 


Substantial decreases appear in the number 
of disputes as well as in the number of work- 
ers involved and in time loss for November as 
compared with the figures for October. Strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia accounted for 
over one-half of the workers involved and, the 
time loss incurred. There was also consider- 
able time loss due to two strikes of highway 
truck drivers in Ontario. In October most 
of the time loss was due to strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia, shipyard workers at 
Collingwood, Ont., and Montreal, P.Q., of 
coal miners in New Brunswick and Alberta, 
and of gold miners in Quebec. In N ovember, 
1939, the important disputes involved fish 
handlers at Lockeport, N S., coal miners at 
Estevan, Sask. and at Springhill, NS., gold 
miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C., men’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., and knitting 
factory workers at St. Jerome, P.Q. 

Six disputes, involving 1,407 employees, were 
carried over from October, and ten disputes 
commenced during November. Of these sixteen 
disputes, fifteen were terminated during the 
month. Four resulted in favour of the em- 
ployers and six in favour of the workers in- 
volved. Compromise settlements were reached 
in three cases and the results of two disputes 
were recorded as indefinite. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there was one strike or lock- 
out recorded as in progress, namely: truck 
drivers, transport company, Toronto, etc., Ont. 


occasion of a strike in October. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for @ period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to four 
disputes of this nature, namely: hotel chamber- 
maids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, July 19, 
1940, to September 15, 1940; taxicab drivers, 
Toronto, Ont., one employer, September 23, 
1940, to November 30, 1940; packing plant 
employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
September 24, 1940, to November 30, 1940; and 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., one em- 
ployer, October 8, 1940, to November 30, 
1940; the last three being added to the list 
this month. ; 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employee being involved. 


Correction—A one day strike of workers in 
an automobile parts factory at Oshawa, Ont., 
was reported in the Lasour Gazerre for 
November, 1940, p. 1148, as having occurred 
on October 15. Information was received 
later that the strike occurred on September 
14, the agreement in settlement being signed 
on October 15. 

In connection with the strike of coal miners 
at. Westville, N.S., from October 19 to October 
28, 1940, information was received as to a 
number of brief strikes earlier in the year 
which had not been reported to: the Department 
and, therefore, were not included in the record 
in the Lasour Gazerrr. A one day strike 
occurred on April 2 in support of one worker 
who stayed off one day owing to a temporary 
change in duties. On August 9 a one day strike 
occurred in protest against an alleged delay 
in conveying the men out of the mine. Twice 
in August stoppages for a short time in 
minor disputes occurred. In each case about 
500 miners were understood to be involved and 
work was resumed without any changes. 

A strike of employees in a knitting factory 
at Dunnville, Ont., from July 25 to July 28 
was not reported to the Department until the 
The workers 
protested against a new wage incentive plan. 
As a result of conciliation by the Ontario 
Department of Labour it was arranged that 
the management would meet with a committee 
of the employees to deal with any grievances, 
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there being provision for the assistance of a 
representative of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. 

A cessation of work by herring fishermen 
near New Westminster, B.C., for a few days 
about October 18, was reported to have been 
called in order to complete negotiations for a 
new agreement. This had been provided for 
in the expiring agreement. A stoppage of 
work in a cannery by three girls was reported 
to be in protest against the canning of fish 
brought in during the above stoppage by 
non-union. fishermen. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to November 


Coan Miners, Guace Bay, Etc, NS—A 
number of employees of alien enemy origin 
had been stopped from working since June 
as a result of objections by the other mimers, 
pending investigation by the authorities. In 
August at the district union convention a 
resolution was adopted providing that all who 
had been approved by the authorities should 
be re-employed. Some of these reported for 
work but the miners objected to this and three 
mines were idle for short periods, the men 
objected to finally withdrawing. 

At Glace Bay one mine was idle from 
October 30 to November 6. 

At Reserve the mine was idle on October 31, 
and November 1 was a holiday, operations 
being resumed on Monday, November 4. 

At Glace Bay another mine was idle on 
November 5. 


Knitting Facrory Workers, DUNNVILLE, 
Ont—A number of employees, 128 out of 
375, ceased work on October 30 against the 
discharge of a number of cutters, alleged to 
be for union acivity, and to secure a ten per 
cent increase in wages and an agreement with 
the Canadian Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers’ Association. Those discharged were mem- 
bers of a shop committee. As a result of con- 
ciliation by the federal Department of Labour 
work was resumed on November 38, the dis- 
charged employees to be taken back as re- 
quired without discrimination, the employer 
to deal with a committee of employees under 
the supervision of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. A strike in July had occurred and 
is referred to elsewhere in this article. 


CoaL Miners, New Waterrorpv, NS—A 
number of coal miners in one colliery, approxi- 
mately 27, ceased work on November 19 owing 
to a dispute as to payment of wages for de- 
layed work and waiting time due to a break- 
down. Some of the other employees ceased 
work in sympathy and others were unable to 
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work because of the stoppage so that the 
colliery was idle. On November 22 at a union 
meeting it was decided to resume work 
pending investigation by a provincial mine 
inspector but enough men to operate the 
colliery did not report until Monday, Novem- 
ber 25. 


Sirk Facrory Workers (WEAVERS, Ec.), 
Toronto, Ont.—Employees in one silk factory, 
weavers, etc., ceased work on November 1 
to secure a closed shop union agreement with 
the Canadian Textile Workers’ Union, Local 
17 of the Canadian Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers’ Association, with increases in wages, 
and a reduction in hours from 55 per week 
to 48. Work was resumed next day, the de- 
mands of the workers having been conceded. 


CHEMICAL PLANT WoRKERS, WINDSOR, ONT. 
—A number of employees, girls engaged in 
packaging goods, in a chemical plant producing 
proprietary toilet goods and medicines, ceased 
work at noon on November 4 to secure an 
increase in wages and seniority rights. It was 
agreed that a committee of employees would 
be set up to deal with the management, 
seniority rights were granted and wages were 
increased from 20-323 cents per hour to 30- 
423 cents. Work was resumed on the next 
day at noon. 


AuToMoBILE Factory Workers, WINDSOR, 
Ont.—A number of workers in one section of 


one plant ceased work on November 8 against 


the transfer of a worker to their section, 
claiming that one of themselves should have 
been promoted. Later a number of workers 
in other parts of the plant ceased work in 
support of those already on strike. The em- 
ployer reported that the man was transferred 
because of his particular qualifications for 
certain new work. All were replaced by men 
from other sections. The establishment was 
picketed and a number of the members of the 
picket were arrested on charges of loitering, 
after a warning, in the vicinity of an estab- 
lishment declared to be an essential service 
under the Defence of Canada Regulations. 
These were released on bail pending trial and 
on November 17 a number were fined $20 and 
costs. It was stated that appeals would be 
made. On November 20 the union to which 
the strikers belonged, the United Automobile 
Workers of America, telegraphed the Minister 
of Labour requesting the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The | 
Minister replied that without a formal appli- 
cation giving the facts it could not be deter- 
mined whether the Board could be established 
under the Act. At the end of the month em- 
ployment conditions appeared to be no longer 
affected. 
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Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation Tie: vist 11 Sa in ae Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to November, 1946 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 900 4,500 |Commenced Oct. 30, 1940; against employ- 
N.S. ment of miners of alien enemy origin; ter- 
minated Nov. 6; return of workers; in 
favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Reserve, N.S. 1 250 (a) Commenced Oct. 31, 1940; against employ- 
ment of miners of alien enemy origin; ter- 
minated Nov. 1; return of workers; in 
favour of workers. 

MANUFACTURING 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 1 128 256 |Commenced Oct. 30, 1940; against discharge 
Dunnville, Ont. of certain employees and to secure increase 
in wages and union agreement; terminated 
Nov. 2; conciliation (federal); compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— “s 

Local— 

Taxicab drivers, Toronto, 1 3 30 |Commenced Sept. 23; for union agreement, 


Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected by 
Nov. 30; replacement; in favour of em- 


ployer. 
TRADE— 

Poultry buyers (packing 1 36 400 |Commenced Sept. 24; re union dues and 
plant), Toronto, Ont. against recognition of another union; em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected by 
Nov. 30; replacement; in favour of em- 

ployer. 
1 90 1,000 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1940; for union agreement 


Dairy employees, Toronto, 

Ont. with increased wages, reduced hours and 
changes in working conditions; employment 
conditions no longer affected by Nov. 30; 


replacement; in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1940 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 550 550 |Commenced Nov. 5; against employment of 
N.S. miners of alien enemy origin; terminated 
Nov. 6; return of workers; in favour of 


workers. 
Coal miners, New Water- 1 900 4,500 |Commenced Nov. 19; dispute as to wage 
ford, N.S. payment following accident; terminated 
Nov. 23; return of workers pending inves- 
tigation; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— ‘ 

Silk factory workers, 1 40 40 |Commenced Nov. 1; for union agreement, 
(weavers), Toronto, increased wages and reduced hours; ter- 
Ont. minated Nov. 1; negotiations; in favour of 

workers. 
Metal Products— 

Boilermakers (marine), it 176 440 |Commenced Nov. 7; for increased wages, 

Montreal, P.Q. | etc.; terminated Nov. 9; negotiations ; 
; compromise. 
Automobile factory work- 4 60 60 |Commenced Nov. 8; dispute as to seniority 
ers, Windsor, Ont. rights in transfer of worker; employment 
conaaons no dphaee Brees by Nov. 9; 
r a | : 
Nisei Mee eplacement; in favour of employer 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical plant workers, 1 70 70 {Commenced Nov. 4; for increased wages and 
Windsor, Ont. seniority rights; terminated Nov. 5; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
‘CONSTRUCTION— 
Shipbuilding— } 

Shipyard workers, Kings- 1 200 600 {Commenced Nov. 28; for increased wages: 

ton, Ont. terminated Nov. 30; referred to I.D.I. 


Board; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1940*—Concluded 








Number involved | Time loss 
in man 
working 
days 
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(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1940 —Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, etc. (high- 1 125 
way transport), Toronto, 
etc., Ont. 


Truck drivers, etc. (high- 1 100 
way transport), Toronto, 
etc., Ont. 


TRADE— 
Dairy employees (drivers), 1 18 
London, Ont. 


2,000 |Commenced Nov. 11; against closed shop 
agreement with another union and for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours; unter- 
minated. 

1,500 |Commenced Nov. 11; for union agreement, 
wage increase and reduced hours; termin- 
ated Nov. 30; conciliation, federal; com- 
promise. 


18 |Commenced Nov. 14; for increased wages 
and against losses in collections; termin- 
ated Nov. 14; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 





_ * In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) Holiday. 


Borter Maxers (Marine), Montreat, P.Q— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on November 7 to secure increased wages and 
an agreement with the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders and Helpers of America. The dispute 
had been referred to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, and the report of the 
Board and a minority report by the member 
nominated by the employer were outlined in 
the Lasour GazeTrte for October, 1940, pp. 
1007-1009. The employer and the union repre- 
sentatives agreed upon all the clauses of an 
agreement except the wage scale and the 
majority of the Board recommended certain 
increases which the other member recom- 
mended against. Negotiations between the 
parties were carried on and on November 
6 conciliation officers of the Department of 
Labour met with the management and a com- 
mittee of employees to effect a settlement. 
The terms arranged were rejected at a union 
meeting and the strike occurred on the next 
morning. As a result of further negotiations 
the compromise previously arranged was 
accepted and an agreement was signed. This 
is outlined elsewhere in this issue. Work was 
resumed on November 11. 


Suipyarp Workers, Kineston, Ont.—A 
number of employees, boilermakers, welders, 
etc., ceased work on November 28 to secure 
an increase in wages. They were joined by 
a number of electricians, plumbers and 
carpenters. The boilermakers’ union had 
applied for a Board of Conciliation on 
September 3 but it had been agreed that 


proceedings would be postponed with the 
expectation of reaching a settlement along 
with that of a similar dispute at Colling- 
wood already referred to a Board. Following 
the settlement of the dispute at Collingwood 
on October 26 (Larour Gazette, November, 
1940, p. 1143) terms of settlement were 
negotiated with the management of the plant 
at Kingston but these were not accepted by 
the employees, who decided to cease work 
until an inquiry by a Board was commenced. 
The Board was established on November 27 
and a conciliation officer met the workers 
at Kingston with assurances that the Board 
would be completed and proceed promptly 
with the inquiry but that if a strike occurred 
proceedings would not be carried further until 
work was resumed, a strike under the circum- 
stances being contrary to the Act. A ship 
which had been launched was taken else- 
where to be finished before the close of 
navigation. On December 2 work was resumed 
pending reference of the dispute to the 
Board, the wages of the other classes to be 
dealt with as well as those of the boiler- 
makers. 


Truck Drivers (HicHway), Toronto, Erc., 
Onr—A number of the employees of one 
highway trucking company (Martin Trans- 
ports Limited) operating between ‘Toronto 
and points throughout Ontario east and west 
ceased work on November 11 to secure an © 
agreement with the international union of 
truck drivers, etc., providing for increases in 
wages, reduced hours and improvements in 
working conditions and against being com- 
pelled to join another union with which the 
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employer had a closed shop agreement. An 
application for a Board of Conciliation had 
been made on October 18, it being claimed 
that the other union did not represent a 
majority of the workers. The Department 
made inquiries as to whether the application 
for a Board was supported by a majority of 
the workers but before this had been com- 
pleted the strike occurred. To some extent 
the strikers were replaced and a number of 
men were arrested on charges in connection 
with interference with drivers, being released 
on bail. Toward the end of November at 
the request of the international union, con- 
ciliation officers of the Department discussed 
the possibility of a settlement with the 
management and a conference was arranged. 
The management insisted that those returning 
to work should apply for membership in 
the union with which there was an agree- 
ment. At the end of the month the dispute 
was unterminated. From time to time a 
number of those on strike had resumed work 
and early in December it was reported that 
operations were nearly normal. 


Truck Drivers (Hichway), Toronto, Onv., 
Erc.—A number of employees of one high- 
way company (Direct-Winters Transport 
Company) ceased work on November 11 to 


secure an agreement with the international 
union of teamsters, truck drivers, etc., provid- 
ing for increases in wages, reduced hours, ete. 
An application for a Board of Conciliation had 
been made on November 4 on behalf of 
employees of this firm and of another 
company. The dispute with the latter 
employer was settled in a few days and it 
was reported that Direct-Winters Transport 
Company had an agreement with a different 
union. Before the proceedings for the estab- 
lishment of a Board had been completed as 
required under the Act, a strike occurred 
involving the employees of still another com- 
pany as outlined in the paragraph above 
(Martin Transports Limited). Some em- 
ployees of Direct-Winters Transport ceased 
work also, apparently to some extent in 
sympathy. As in the other stoppage, some 
of the strikers were replaced and there were 
a number of arrests in connection with inter- 
ference with drivers. A meeting of the 
strikers’ committee with the management was 
arranged by the Department of Labour 
toward the end of November and a settle- 
ment was reached. The union agreed to 
call off the strike, the company to take back 
all on strike without discrimination as busi- 
ness permitted and to discuss any differences. 
Work was resumed on December 1, 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given in 
March, 1940, issue, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1939. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919, in the various countries for 
which such figures are available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years and 
for such countries the figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 
Information as to particular disputes is taken 
for the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 


25, provides for the settlement of disputes and 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts, as 
noted in the Lasour Gazerrr, August, page 
760. 

The number of disputes which began during 
September was 83 and 2 were unterminated at 
the end of August, making a total of 85 dis- 
putes in progress during September. The 
number of workers involved was 20,900 and 
the resultant time loss 52,000 man working 
days. 

Of the 83 disputes which began during 
September, 13 arose out of demands for in- 
creased wages and 22 were over other wage 
questions; one over a question as to work- 
ing hours; 26 were over questions regarding 
the employment of particular classes. or 
persons; 19 arose out of questions respecting 
working conditions; one on questions of 
trade union principle; and one was a sympa- 
thetic strike.. During September final settle- 
ments were reached in the case of 61 disputes, 
of which 10 were settled in favour of workers, 
34 in favour of employers and 17 resulted in 
compromise settlements. In 14 other dis- 
putes work was resumed pending negotiations. 
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United States 

Preliminary estimates for August which 
as the Bureau of Labour Statistics points out 
are based on “scattered information from 
newspapers and other sources and are subject 
to revision as more definite reports are re- 
ceived” show 225 strikes as having begun 
during August, which with 115 unterminated 
at the end of July made a total of 340 in pro- 
gress during the month. The number of work- 
ers involved in these disputes was approxi- 
mately 73,000 with a resultant time loss of 
615,000 man working days. The comparable 
figures for the previous month, which have 
been partially revised but are not final show 
that there were 296 strikes in progress involving 
about 66,000 workers with a resultant time loss 
of about 485,000 man working days. 

A two day strike of 4,300 employees of a 
steel plant at Midland, Pennsylvania, was 
called off November 15, pending joint confer- 
ences over the demand for increased wages 
and other concessions. 

A compromise settlement on November 30 
ended a week’s strike of 7,500 employees 
of an aluminium plant at New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania, who had demanded the dis- 
charge of one worker. 

A strike of 3,700 employees of an aircraft 
factory at Downey, California, began Novem- 
ber 15 and no report of a settlement has been 
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noted. An agreement over ‘the increased 
wages question was reached by compromise 
but other provisions relating to the  pre- 
vention of further strikes had not been settled. 

After two months, a strike of crews of steam 
vessels on the Pacific Coast which had 
seriously affected the lumber trade ended 
December 5. 





Published under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education, 
Vocational Guidance is the title of a booklet 
by E. K. Ford. In the introduction it is 
pointed out that vocational guidance has 
become a topic of serious interest to adults 
who realize the problem of job selection which 
faces youth to-day. It is suggested that 
organized group study offers a logical approach 
and outlines given are intended for the use 
of adult study clubs. Chapter I of the book 
suggests methods for the organization and 
conduct of study clubs and was prepared by 
Professor B. A. Fletcher, formerly of the 
Dalhousie University staff. Chapters II and 
III open up the vocational guidance field and 
show its relation to the public school program. 
Chapters IV, V and VI give a general resumé 
of the main features of a vocational guidance 
program, while Chapter VII deals with 
method. Chapters VIII, IX, X and XI are 
designed to assist in the planning of a definite 
local program and Chapter XII emphasizes 
the importance of appraisal. 


Availability of Labour Supply in United States Defence Industries 


Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt announced on November 25 that a 
check of available labour in more than 500 
occupations essential to defence production 
revealed that about 218,000 qualified workers, 
most of whom were unemployed, were. regis- 
tered in the 1,500 State-operated employment 
offices of the U. S. Employment Service on 
September 28. A considerable number of these 
workers were equipped for jobs in more than 
one of the occupations surveyed. 

This most recent of the special monthly 
labour inventories taken by the Social 
Security Board’s Bureau of Employment 
Security covers many of the skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs in aircraft manufacturing, ship- 
building, construction, metal-working, machine 
shop and machine tool work, munitions and 
several other important defence activities. 
Apprentices and helpers in these occupations 
are also included. 

Workers in the construction trades and in 
the machine shop and machine tool class made 
up the two most numerous groups of job 
seekers—roughly 25 and 20 per cent of the 


total, respectively. Comparatively few job 
seekers, however, had skills which could be 
utilized in shipbuilding, aircraft manufacturing, 
or munitions and ordnance work. 

In the individual occupations, the largest 
groups of workers registered were automobile 
mechanics—21,200; machinists, millwrights, 
and maintenance mechanics—16,300; and 
welders—11,000. Other occupations for which 
relatively large numbers of job seekers were 
reported were form builders, timbermen, and 
shorers; punch-press operators; electricians; 
cement finishers; molders; drill-press opera- 
tors; plumbers; pipe fitters. Tool makers and 
die makers, who have been in great demand 
by defence industries, each numbered about 
1,000. 

Comparing the September survey with a 
similar groups of occupations included in the 
count taken August 31, there appears to have 
been a decrease of 9 per cent during September 
in the supply of skilled labour available to 
defence industries through the State employ- 
ment offices. 
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LABOUR SUPPLY IN CANADIAN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Minister of Labour Reviews Action Taken in Meeting Labour Requirements 
in War Production—Possibility of Extended Working Week 


fi pa Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. 

McLarty, speaking in the House of 
Commons on November 28, dealt compre- 
hensively with the labour situation in Canada 
under the accelerated tempo of war produc- 
tion. In particular, the Minister analysed the 
situation from two important aspects, viz.: 
(1) the problem of labour supply, especially 
skilled labour; (2) the possible temporary 
relinquishing of certain labour standards under 
the necessity of maintaining the maximum 
national effort. 

Emphasizing that “the problem of labour 
supply is a vital factor in our war achieve- 
ment”, the Minister observed that “there are 
necessarily limitations to the productive 
capacity of any country comprising twelve 
million people, but within that maximum 
limitation it is our duty to ensure the very 
greatest. possible production and to develop 
our man-power capacity to the maximum 
degree of efficiency. This war imposes that 
definite imperative.” 


Paradox of Unemployment in War 


Touching on the dislocation of economic and 
industrial life resulting from a drastic change 
to a wartime basis—a problem intensified by 
the world’s greatest depression—the Minister 
noted the effect of that long depression upon 
labour in the loss of incentive and skill. From 
that, he proceeded to the paradox of “un- 
willing idleness” in the midst of war-time 
employment, in the following paragraphs: 

“Nor will I deal to-day with a strange 
phenomenon, namely, that notwithstanding 
the increased industrial activity there are 
still, according to the latest available figures, 
52,500 employables receiving unemployment 
aid, to which figures must be added those 
unemployed who are not in receipt of relief. 
The degree of employability of those employ- 
ables receiving unemployment aid must be 
seriously questioned, but notwithstanding that 
the paradox exists. 

“A similar situation exists in the United 
Kingdom, and the paradox has been referred 
to by Sir William Beveridge, Chairman of 
the advisory committee on unemployment 
insurance, and explained in the following 
words: 

The explanation of this paradox of mass over- 
work and mass idleness in war time is not far 
to seek. War, while it abolishes some types 
of peace-time unemployment, such as that due 


to cyclical depression, enormously increases 
another type. This is the qualitative unemploy- 


ment due to the labour demanded being of one 
kind while the supply available is of another 
kind. War adds a new type of unemployment 
which may be described as bottle-neck unem- 
ployment, arising from the fact that the demand 
for labour is never a demand for labour alone, 
but for labour in conjunction with particular 
machines and particular raw materials. 

“This statement of Sir William Beveridge, 
too, explains the circumstances that in June 
of this year there were in Great Britain, 
when the maximum of war effort was admit- 
tedly being put forth, 800,000 unemployed 
registered. 

“This paradox of unwilling idleness of many 
citizens in the midst of the great demands 
in war is surprising, but it is a definite fact. 
Bad in itself as a waste of strength, it is even 
worse psychologically, as suggesting to those 
who are being urged to additional efforts and 
sacrifices that these cannot really be required. 

“But the cure of unemployment in war is 
not as easy as the statement that it exists. 
It raises technical problems of great com- 
plexity; it involves necessarily the intimate 
co-operation of service and supply departments 
and the ministry of war services and of the 
ministry of labour and of the educational 
authorities; the organization of man-power is 
in the last resort a replanning and reorganiz- 
ing of our whole production. The state is 
compelled to exert a dynamic control in the 
interests of the community and with the 
supreme object of maximum production of 
war requirements.” 


Problem of Labour Supply 


In spite of this paradox, the Minister stated 
that there is a steadily diminishing margin in 
the reserve of skilled and semi-skilled labour, - 
as indicated in statistical returns to the 
Department. Though there was this decline in 
the supply of skilled labour, the Minister 
emphasized that there was no general shortage 
of labour and declared: 

“I do not suggest that there is existing at 
present a general shortage of labour. There 
is not. But I do suggest there are certain 
specialized branches of labour in which this 
shortage to-day exists and which, unless 
adequate measures are taken to deal with its 
growth, will produce a situation and create 
a condition which will be extremely difficult 
to meet. 

“Having endeavoured to paint a reasonably 
fair and accurate picture of the situation as 
it affects labour supply, there are only two 
observations I desire to make: 
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1. While the shortage of labour generally 
is not yet acute, a shortage of tool and die 
makers and mechanics generally is imminent, 
if not already at hand in some occupations. 

2. In the second place I would point out 
that two methods are being followed to ensure 
the maximum use of available labour and 
the training of additional skilled labour; the 
first is by governmental action; the second 
is by industry itself.” 

In the sphere of government action, the 
Minister referred to the registration of skilled 
and semi-skilled labour available to war indus- 
tries and to the canvass made by various 
engineering and technical organizations as to 
the available number of technicians. Lists of 
these had been referred to employers in answer 
to requests and many had been utilized. 

The Minister then informed the House on 
the general problem of labour supply which he 
stated’ resolved itself into three parts as 
follows :— 

1. What has been done. 

2. What is being done. 

3. What it is proposed to do. 


“T would first like to tell the house,” con- 
tinued the Minister, “what this government 
has done in connection with the basic training 
and development of expert labour during this 
war.” ; 
Expansion of Training Program 


Indicating the scope of this expanded. train- 
ing program, the Minister stated: 

“Through an expansion and redirection of 
the youth training program and through the 
use of funds voted by parliament for that 
particular program, and drawing upon the 
war appropriation, the energies and work 
of this branch of the Labour department were 
all developed to the end of promoting our 
war work from the outset. During this past 
summer every one of the sixty-four technical 
schools in Canada possessing the required 
equipment and the necessary instructors was 
utilized for the purpose of promoting the 
training in war work of the young people 
of this country. 

To-day our annual rate of training is in 
excess of 26,000 trainees per year, and this 
number is being constantly augmented and 
increased. 

In the four months’ training, which is the 
average time afforded, young men of this 
country are being given an education which 
will form the basis of the technical work 
which they are called upon to perform. The 
training so provided comes under two main 
categories: 

1. The training which is being done in the 
aircraft mechanics’ course for entry into the 
Royal Canadian Air Force will develop 6,000 


trainees per year at the present rate of 
training. 

2. The training for work in the war indus- 
tries will produce an additional 24,000 basic- 
ally trained workers per year. 

We are, of course, hopeful of exceeding this 
objective, and every effort is being made I 
believe to bring this about. 

This program has been and is being carried 
out by the Department of Labour in co- 
operation with the various provincial govern- 
ments in Canada. And might I here pay a 
tribute to the provincial governments for the 
wholehearted and loyal co-operation which 
they have afforded in connection with this 
work. It has, of course, been necessary for 
the dominion to increase its contribution to 
the carrying out of this program.” 


Necessity of Training by Industry 


After outlining the arrangements for the 
transference of certain trainees trained in non- 
industrial areas to industrial employment, the 
Minister dealt with a complementary part 
of industrial training—programs initiated by 
industry itself. On this point the Minister 
observed : 

“There is too, a second and very vital con- 
sideration, and: that is to the extent to which 
industry itself/ has been willing to under- 
take and participate in the training of men 
for war-time industry. The duty of industry 
in respect of this important work was empha- 
sized some months ago. Speaking in this house 
on June 17 last I pointed out that while the 
government might do its share in the basic 
training of skilled mechanics, the primary 
responsibility in regard to this accelerated 
training rested upon the shoulders of industry 
itself. 

A canvass has been made of industry by the 
national labour supply council to determine 
the number of additional employees which will 
be required in carrying out the war work 
and the number of men which each industry 
is training for this purpose. While the number 
being trained is somewhat disappointing, there 
is definite evidence that industry 1s now co- 
operating both with the vocational schools and 
in providing the necessary training in their 
own plants. I am confident that with this co- 
operation the training of workers will greatly 
increase during the next few months. 

In addition the government has appointed 
and is appointing officials whose duty it is to 
facilitate co-operation between employers and 
the trainees in vocational schools, as well as 
to promote and increase the training being 
given in essential industrial plants. The work 
in this regard is being increased as rapidly as 
circumstances permit.” 
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In connection with industrial programs, the 
Minister lauded the case of an industry en- 
gaged in shipbuilding in the maritime prov- 
inces. This industry had undertaken on its 
Own initiative to train the necessary measure 
of skilled labour it required, and the Minister 
believed that this example “might well be 
followed by many other industries in Canada.” 


Determination of Labour Requirements 


Tracing the functions and activities of the 
National Labour Supply Council and the 
Inter-departmental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination (Lasour GazerTs, July, 1940, page 
630, and November, page 1101) the Minister 
stated that in the determination of labour 
requirements the demand from three main 
sources must be satisfied—the recruiting ser- 
vices, government agencies giving civilian 
employment, and firms working on government 
contracts. He dealt with them individually, 
thus: 

1. The demand from the recruiting services, 
such as defence, the naval and air services, 
will be enlisting men. The total number of 
men to be enlisted during the next six months’ 
period, the skilled occupations necessarily 
included and the number of men in each is 
being ascertained. 

2. The demand from government agencies 
giving civilian employment. Men will be 
taken on for work in the arsenals, shipyards, 
the construction of airports, and other direct 
employment under the government. The total 
number and the requirements in the skilled 
trades for the next six months-is made avail- 
able to the committee by the departments 
concerned, 

3. The third demand, namely from govern- 
ment contractors aad sub-contractors, is no 
doubt the greatest of the three. The matter 
of enticing of skilled labour by employers, 
which, if allowed to continue, would have 
produced a chaotic situation in industry, has 
already been dealt with by order in council 
on the recommendation of the committee. 
The labour needs, more especially for skilled 
workers, of all firms on government contracts 
are being ascertained and placed before the 
committee. These returns give the skilled 
occupations and the numbers required in 
each for the next six months or until present 
commitments are completed. 

The Minister explained that the data thus 
secured will give the committee (on Labour 
Co-ordination) some measurement of skilled 
labour requirements at present and for some 
months ahead and will indicate in what occu- 
pations and locations the labour is needed. 
This information is being supplemented by re- 
ports from all departments of government con- 
cerned. As soon as the enlistment of a quota 


of men, or a new governmental project or a 
new contract, is, decided upon, the committee 
is to be advised so that the necessary labour 
may be determined and measures to secure it 
considered before the project is launched. 

In addition, the Minister stated that this 
Inter-departmental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination is engaged in the determination of 
the present labour reserve; and various possible 
sources of labour are being canvassed to learn - 
the number and location of required workers 
available. 

This is being done through the following 
channels: 


1. Through trade unions. The unions which 
have members in the occupations required 
are being asked to furnish the committee 
with lists of unemployed or partially em- 
ployed members or members working in non- 
essential industries, or men with required 
skills now employed in other occupations. 

2. Through the use of the provincial employ- 
ment offices. The cards of the active files 
in the employment offices are being examined 
to discover applicants in the required occupa- 
tions or in allied occupations, and the result 
of this survey is available to the committee. 

3. The same procedure as has been adopted 
in connection with the employment offices 
will be followed in connection with the 
national registration cards as and when they 
become. available. 

4. The approximate dates upon which firms 
can complete their commitments is being 
given to the committee so that new contracts 
may be given them without any call on the 
labour market, so that if new contracts are 
not assigned them some part of their labour 
foree may be used elsewhere. 

Conserving and Augmenting Labour Supply 


The methods by which the committee are 
endeavouring to conserve and augment the 
supply of labour were thus detailed by the 
Minister: 


1. In the recruiting policy they are endeav- 
ouring to ensure that men in the required 
occupations should not be recruited unneces- 
sarily, and any already with the forces not 
being used in their trades should be returned 
to war industries as needed. A survey of the 
number of enlisted men in Canada in the 
scarce trades is being undertaken and the 
results made available to the committee. 

2. Apprenticeship. As a rule apprenticeship 
training covers too long a period to afford 
any important increase in the number of 
skilled workers in the emergency. Intensive 
instruction may speed up the completion of 
courses and make a number available to 
industry somewhat sooner. The character of 
the instruction is being checked to ensure 
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that so far as possible the men are being 
trained in the required occupations. 

3. Pre-employment training in technical 
schools, to which I have already referred. 
A survey is being made to ascertain that the 
training is being directed to the scarce trades; 
that it is not putting undue stress on theory; 
that the men are being trained in a short 
range of skills rather than all the skills of an 
occupation; that the facilities are being used 
in shifts in order to train the maximum num- 
ber; that there is proper co-operation with local 
industry for use of plant equipment, and to 
ascertain when students will graduate and in 
what numbers. 

4. The fourth step that the committee is 
taking has to do with training in industry. 
Government contractors with proper facilities 
may be required to train stated numbers of 
workers in the scarce trades as a condition 
of the contract. This training should take 
the form of upgrading. Jobs should be broken 
down, and the trained mechanics should do 
only the most skilled part of the work. The 
rest of the job should be divided among a 
few others nearest to him in line, each of 
whom should be broken in on his part of 
the job with a few weeks’ training. Others 
behind them should move into their places, 
and so on through the plant. New employees 
should be taken on at the lower levels and 
moved up as rapidly as their abilities and 
the circumstances permit. 

A survey is being made to determine plant 
facilities for training in the required occupa- 
tions, the instructors available and how their 
number may be increased, and the number of 
trainees that may be graduated in a given 
period. This survey will be first applied to 
war industries and then to others if deemed 
advisable. 

5. Training by federal government agencies. 
To meet their needs for skilled workers in 
the navy, army and air force, the arsenals 
and shipyards through the departments 
concerned must undertake to upgrade men 
as required of industry. 

6. Transfer of workers. Provision to facili- 
tate transfer of available workers to points 
where they can be placed must be made. I 
have already dealt with this transfer of trainees. 

7. A survey has been initiated to determine 
the number and locations of employees in the 
scarce trades now attached to non-essential 
or depressed industries who could be drawn 
into work on government contracts if that 
should become necessary. 

8. Recruiting of women for industry and 
war auxiliary to the services. The extent 
to which women may be substituted for men 
in war industries should the need arise is 
being studied with a view to provision for 
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their training. As men are upgraded into 
higher jobs many women might be employed 
on jobs at the lower levels. Similarly in 
non-war industries, upgrading would release 
skilled men for war plants and, in many, 
women could be taken on to replace them. 

9. Labour priority for war industries. A 
survey is being made to establish a list of 
the non-essential industries which employ 
labour in the scarce trades and to determine 
the number of such workers employed. It 
may be found necessary to deny such 
industries the right to engage any additional 
men required in the essential occupations 
and, secondly, to transfer some of their skilled 
labour to war industries. 


In replying to Mr. H. C. Green (member 
for Vancouver South) who asked if it would 
be possible to give training to older workers 
and so release younger men for the forces, the 
Minister stated that the committee is con- 
sidering the training of older people. 


Possibility of Extending Working Week 


The Minister then proceeded to another 
important function of the Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination upon which it will have 
to report, and which as a matter of policy 
becomes a direct responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, viz.—the question of lengthening the 
standard working week. On this matter the 
Minister stated: 


“In Canada to-day our war effort depends 
on two great services—our fighting services 
and our producing services. Each is essential, 
each is interdependent, and each is determined 
to back the other to the utmost degree. But 
maximum production depends on the most 
efficient possible use of the human and 
material resources at our disposal. Manu- 
facturing plants must be well equipped with 
modern tools and machinery and skilled men 
and women. They must operate to capacity 
within the limits of sustained efficiency. 
Wherever possible they must operate on two 
or even three shifts and in many instances 
production is continuous so that operation 
subject to another day being finished even 
on Sunday is necessary. 

These conditions do not obtain generally in 
peace time, and it is but natural that the transi- 
tion to war-time conditions raises problems 
concerning relations between employer and 
employee, principally the problem of remun- 
eration for work done. In peace time, when 
the supply of labour has been plentiful, the 
tendency has been towards a shorter day and 
working week. That purpose has been two- 
fold; originally to reduce fatigue and provide 
leisure for recreations; and later to spread 
the work and reduce unemployment. 
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The working day has been reduced to eight 
hours generally and the week to forty-four 
hours. Provision exists for the working of hours 
in excess of those outlined above, under special 
conditions, and overtime rates of pay have 
been established. These rates usually pro- 
vide for payment of rates fifty per cent 
higher than straight time and in the case of 
work performed on Sundays, one hundred per 
cent higher. These last are punitive rates, 
designed’ to discourage the working of a seven 
day week. We must now give careful consid- 
eration to the question of the application of 
such punitive rates when war conditions have 
practically eliminated the reasons which origin- 
ally necessitated their introduction. In the 
case of work which has to be performed on 
Sundays, some employees will be so employed 
but if they are given another day off during 
the week instead, it would be hard to defend 
the payment of punitive rates for Sunday 
work. 

To-day we are approaching the point where, 
even generally speaking, a labour shortage 
will exist, and under the circumstances we 
must consider the question of lengthening the 
standard working week from forty-four hours 
to forty-eight or even higher, as the new basis 
for calculating what overtime rates shall be 
payable. We have reached the point at which, 
instead of planning to spread the work, we 
are actually seeking workers to man our 
rapidly expanding war industries. 

With the distressing news concerning havoc 
wrought by the enemy in such centres as 
Coventry, Birmingham, Bristol and Southamp- 
ton still ringing in our ears, and with the 
Minister of Shipping admitting that sinkings 
are going on at a greater rate than replace- 
ments, I suggest that this is no time for us 
to be thinking of maintaining standards which 
do not take into account the urgency of the 
situation. 

In considering the possibility of lengthening 
the working week we appreciate that this 
involves the possible temporary—I should 
like to emphasize that—the temporary 
relinquishing of certain standards which labour 
has established over the years. The only 
excuse for asking that these temporary con- 
cesslons—and it must be admitted that they 
are temporary and for the emergency period 
only—be considered is that we must win 
the war, and sacrifice is unavoidable.” 


Hours and Productive Capacity 


Replying to Mr. Angus MacInnis (Van- 
couver Kast) in regard to any intention by 
the government to make definite by legislation 
any temporary concessions, the Minister stated 
it would not be necessary; that “if you start 
from the fundamental basis that labour is 


willing and anxious to co-operate you do not 
need legislation.” Upon Mr. MacInnis further 
pointing out that in Great Britain every con- 
cession is registered, the Minister added: 

“In the order in council passed by this 
government on June 19, in which we made 
certain observations as to what we considered 
was the best method of preserving the best 
possible relations between industry and labour 
in war time, we made it very clear that any 
concession made by labour in this emergency 
period would be for the emergency only. In 
his address a couple of weeks ago to this 
house the Prime Minister (Mr. Mackenzie 
King) reinforced that statement of policy by 
stating that when labour was making these 
concessions it was our definite duty when the 
emergency was over to see that labour did 
not suffer as a result. I do not think there 
can be any question about this government’s 
attitude. 

If lengthened, the working week must not 
be made inordinately long, as experience has 
taught us that beyond certain limits, fatigue 
more than offsets any advantage gained in 
production as a result of longer hours. The 
present working week is short of the point at 
which fatigue becomes a factor, and it may 
be found desirable to lengthen progressively 
the working week as the available labour 
supply diminishes. 

Should these steps be found desirable, the 
sacrifice involved will be offset to a very large 
extent by increased incomes due to steady work 
and longer working hours, and by the controls 
adopted which have effectively protected all 
from unduly increased living costs. A study 
of workers’ incomes in certain industries reveals 
the fact ihat where wage increases have been 
ten per cent since the outbreak of war, 
actual incomes have increased much more, and 
I suggest therefore that it is a problem of 
adjusting labour standards in the war effort 
by rational and logical approach on the part 
of all concerned. 

The interest of the public in the situation 
is a very definite one indeed, exceeding in 
some cases the interest of the employer. This 
interest is, of course, evident from the fact 
that the government is the principal buyer 
and in addition because of the policy which 
the government has followed to prevent the 
exploitation of war-time needs by any form 
of profiteering. One of the means to this end 
adopted by the government was to require all 
those who tender on government orders to do 
so on the basis of existing prices for labour 
and material, the government undertaking in 
some instances to protect the contractor against 
increases in either labour or material. This 
has saved the taxpayers of Canada a consider- 
able amount of money.” 
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Co-operation by Labour 


Hon. Mr. McLarty then put on Hansard 
two resolutions from labour bodies “to show 
the attitude of labour and the co-operative 
viewpoint that now exists.” The resolutions 
were as follows: 

From the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers in Toronto: 

That we notify all employers of our members 
we have decided to temporarily suspend the 
provision of our now existing agreement, which 
limits the hours of work, and will work eight 
hours per day, six days per week at. straight 
time, during the present crisis, these to be 
between the hours of 8 am. and 5 p.m. on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday (holidays not included). It being 
distinctly understood that our agreement, as at 
present constituted, shall remain unchanged and 
the suspended provision shall immediately, at 
the end of this crisis, automatically become 
effective. 

From a carpenters’ union in Regina: 


Therefore be it resolved that we, the car- 
penters of Regina, represented by the above 
mentioned local union, do hereby promise, from 
this date and until this present war is won by 
the British empire of which we are proud to 
be a part, “to work om government war work 
only for straight time for ten hours each day 
and for six days per week, including Sundays 
and holidays, for the rate of wages as set out 
in the agreement and signed by all parties 
concerned” for all carpenters and for all 
carpenter work. 


Maintenance of Industrial Relations 


In concluding, the Minister dealt with the 
general subject of industrial relations as 
follows:— 

“There is a right way and a wrong way 
to deal with and adjust every problem of 
human relations. It has been urged upon 
the government that by some fiat, by some 
ukase, we should order labour to do certain 
things in the matter of wages paid or hours 
of labour worked. There might be conceived 
some circumstances in which the government 
might be required to take such action. But 
those circumstances do not exist to-day. What 
labour is looking for is not regimentation 
but direction. It has made that abundantly 
clear. Dealing as we are with a co-operative 
body, why should such action be necessary ? 
That is the wrong way. 

I was interested in reading a report of the 
remarks made by the Minister of Labour in 
Great Britain, in the House of Commons 
yesterday, in which he said: 

Had we applied conscription of labour in 
the manner suggested, we should have made 
direct for defeat. Compulsion does not give 
the desired result. 

“The right way is to assume that this is 
fundamentally labour’s war, and that being 
so, that labour—organized and unorganized— 
is willing io contribute its maximum effort 
in this critical time. It involves a definite 
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consultation with labour, a testing-out of the 
viewpoint of labour. The use of the big 
stick is unnecessary when we are all engaged 
in a common purpose. I am convinced that 
that is the right way. And I am equally con- 
vinced that if we adopt it, it will redound 
to the benefit of the Canadian people during 
war time, it will be of definite assistance in 
the aftermath of war, and it will immeasur- 
ably promote the happiness and _ prosperity 
of our Canadian people.” 

At the conclusion of the Minister’s speech, 
Dr. H. A. Bruce (Toronto-Parkdale), asked 
that, in view of the difficulty of obtaining 
instructors for technical schools, if anything 
had been done to enable the release for that 
purpose from the army of men who are 
skilled mechanics. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty replied that it is re- 
celving consideration at the present time, 
along with the problem of withdrawing those 
who might be more useful in industry than in 
the army. 

(Since the Minister of Labour’s address in 
the House of Commons an order in council 
was issued on December 1 governing the 
release of key men to war industries from 
the Canadian army as recorded elsewhere in 
this issue on page 1226). 





There were 8,006 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of November, as compared 
with 8,543 during October, and 6,195 during 
November a year ago. Benefits awarded 
amounted to $643,487.37, of which $511,853,35 
was for compensation and $131,634.02 for 
medical aid. 

This year’s record to date shows a total of 
73,456 accidents reported, as compared with 
55,382 during the same period last year, and 
total benefits awarded to date this year 
amount to $6,560,711.78, as compared with 
$5,571,028.61 to the end of November last 
year, 





The Division of Labour Standards of the 
United States Department of Labour has 
recently issued a Bulletin (No. 38) entitled 
Qualifications for General Labour-Law In- 
spectors. In the bulletin a committee of 
labour-law administrators and others con- 
cerned with sound enforcement of labour 
legislation has recommended specific qualifi- 
cations and methods of selection of inspectors. 
The bulletin supplements another one entitled 
Factory Inspection Standards and Qualifica- 
tions of Factory Inspectors, which deals specifi- 
cally with safety and health inspectors. Copies 
of Bulletin No. 38 may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. the price per copy being 5 cents. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Summary of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Report on Labour Organization 


Woes Department of Labour has published 
recently the twenty-ninth annual report 
on Labour Organization in Canada, covering 
the celendar year 1939. In this report certain 
statistical and other information concerning 
the trade union movement in the Dominion 
has been given, as well as particulars of labour 
organizations throughout the world, Canadian 
associations of wage-earners other than trade 
unions and incidents of special interest to 
labour. 

According to the report labour organizations 
in Canada are placed in two main groups: 
(1) local branches of international bodies 
having membership in the United States and 
Canada; and (2) unions the membership of 
which is wholly in the Dominion. 

Likewise, there are two principal types of 
organizations: (1) the craft union, which in- 
cludes workmen in a single craft or a number 
of closely related crafts or trades, for example, 
bricklayers and stone masons; and (2) the 
industrial union, having members in the 
various occupations in a particular industry, 
such as coal mining. 


Trade Union Membership—The total mem- 
bership of all classes of trade unions in 
Canada, as at December 31, 1939 was 358,967, 
a decrease from the previous year of 26,072, 
comprised in 3,296 locals, a loss of 22 as com- 
pared with the figures for 1938. 

The international union group, consisting of 
the Canadian members of 95 organizations, 3 
less than recorded in 1938, had 2,091 branches 
in the Dominion, an increase of 5, with a com- 
bined membership of 216,661, a loss of 13,886. 

The group of Canadian central organizations 
(including the National Catholic Unions) had 
1,120 branches, a loss of 50, with a combined 
membership of 122,886, a decrease of 19,066. 

The independent units numbered 85, a gain 
of 23, the membership reported by 74 units 
being 19,420, an increase of 6,880. 


Percentage of Trade Unionists and Organ- 
ized Wage-earners to Population—According 
to the latest estimate of population (June 1, 
1939), trade unionists in 1939 represented 7-97 
per cent of the gainfully occupied in Canada; 
adding 157,369, the number of members in the 
non-trade union associations, the organized 
wage-earners in the Dominion at the close of 
1939, represented 11:5 per cent of the gain- 
fully occupied. 


Twenty-nine Years of Trade Unionism tn 
Canada—The accompanying chart based on 
the membership figures indicates the fluctua- 
tions which have occurred in the standing of 


organized labour in the Dominion for the past 
twenty-nine years. 

Union Membership by Industrial and Trade 
Groups—The accompanying table shows the 
division of union membership among the 
various industries and trade groups. The mem- 
bership of each central body is included in the 
trade group in which most of its members are 
employed. 


Member-_ Per- 
Groups of Industries ship centage 
Mining and Quarrying.... 27,611 7:7 
Building annus seuss fae 2 26,987 7°5 
WMetaliqudl eeiiee? IA. . 6a te 31,064 8:7 
Printing and Paper Making 26,484 7°3. 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes. 27,438 77 
Railroad Employees....... 81,177 22:6 
Other Transportation and 
Na witation (3524-08 oeiaw 35,734 10:0 
Public Employees, Personal 
Service and Amusement. 39,485 lil-0 
All other trades and 
general labour. asses .% 62,987 17°5 


Trade Union Branches, by Provinces——The 
division by provinces of the 3,296 local branch 
unions of all classes in Canada for 1989 was as 
follows: Ontario, 1,184; Quebec, 726; British 
Columbia, 350; Alberta, 281; Manitoba, 205; 
Saskatchewan, 186; Nova Scotia, 181, New 
Brunswick, 170; and Prince Edward Island, 13. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Cittes—There were 31 Canadian cities having 
not less than 20 trade union branches, one 
more than the number recorded in 1938. The 
1,861 branches in these 31 cities contain about 
68 per cent of the entire trade union member- 
ship, and the 1,675 reporting branches in these 
cities represent 58 per cent of all reporting 
branches in the Dominion. 

Trade Union Benefits—Of the twenty-nine 
Canadian central organizations making returns 
to the department, 7 reported expenditures 
for benefits, the total amount disbursed being 
$12,488.64, a deacrease of $74,421.80 as com- 
pared with the figures furnished by the same 
number of organizations in 1938. Disburse- 
ments in Canada and the United States by 
fifty-nine of the ninety-five international 
organizations amounted to $19,870,873, an in- 
crease of $573,417 as compared with the 
previous year. The following statement shows 
the total expenditures made in the United 
States and Canada on account of benefits by 
the various international organizations oper- 
ating in Canada :— 


Death benefits oo ee es 6a. w5i. ee ae $11,792,077 
Unemployed and travelling benefits 445,638 
Strike: benedi ts: « cic sia sueisin mie 48 577,439 
Sick and accident benefits........ 1,510,974 
Old age pensions and other benefits 5,544,745 
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In addition to the expenditure made by the 
central organizations, the local branch unions 
disbursed benefits to their own members. The 
aggregate amount of such expenditure by 913 
local branches was $442,073, which was $60,845 
larger than that reported in 1938 by 883 local 
branch unions. The outlay for the various 
classes of benefits by local branches was:— 


Death ipenetits, ose... era $158,112 
Unemployed ‘benefits: Oo Ae, 55,188 
Strike benefits .. 2... uWeles ole J 31,034 
Sick and accident benefits .......... 132,050 
Othee benefits ys. Soya ee 65,689 


Non-Trade Unions Associations—There are 
in Canada a large number of associations of 
wage-earners which are not identified with the 
labour movement of the Dominion but are of 
such importance as to warrant reference being 
made to them in a publication designed in part 
to indicate the numerical strength of organ- 
izations of wage-earners operating in Canada. 
Reports were received from 131 such bodies, 
including associations of school teachers, gov- 
ernment employees and commercial travellers, 
with a combined membership of 157,369. 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


MEMBERS 
400 600 


380 000 
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Complete Labour Organization Directory — 
As in previous issues, the twenty-ninth annual 
report on Labour Organization in Canada in- 
cludes a complete labour organization direc- 
tory, containing not only the names and 
addresses of the chief officers of local branch 
unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, 
but also those of the central bodies with which 
Canadian trade unionists are identified. An- 
other feature of this directory is the recording 
of the names and addresses of the chief officers 
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of those local unions concerning which informa- 


tion was received, in the department, which 
were formed during the interval between the 
dates at which reports were received from the 
central organizations and the publication of 
the review. So far as possible the names and 
addresses of all officers mentioned in the 
directory are corrected to date of printing. 

Copies of this report may be obtained from 
the Department of Labour at a nominal charge 
of 50 cents per copy. 


Labour Policy of United States National Defense Advisory Commission 


The National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion of the United States, which is the 
operating body of the Cabinet Council of 
National Defense, has recently enunciated its 
labour policy. This important Commission 
has a number of Divisions each of which is 
assigned a definite part in the defence pro- 
duction program. ‘These major sections of 
the Commission are: Industrial materials 
division, production division, labour division, 
transportation division, consumer protection 
division, agricultural division, prices division, 
and purchasing co-ordination. 


The Labour Division is under the chair- 
manship of Sydney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and its sub- 
sections are committees on labour relations; 
labour requirements (employment standards), 
labour policy, and co-ordination. The general 
policy of the Commission in regard to hours 
of work, wages, working conditions and other 
questions relating to labour is as follows:— 


Primary among the objectives of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense 
is the increase in production of materials 
required by our armed forces and the assur- 
ance of adequate future supply of such 
materials with the least possible disturbance 
to production of supplies for the civilian popu- 
lation. The scope of our present program 
entails bringing into production many of our 
unused resources of agriculture, manufacturing, 
and manpower. 


This program can be used in the public 
interest as a vehicle to reduce unemployment 
and otherwise strengthen the human fibre of 
our Nation. In the selection of plant locations 
for new production, in the interest of national 
eae great weight must be given to this 
actor. 


In order that surplus and unemployed lalour 
may be absorbed in the defence program, all 
reasonable efforts should be made to avoid 
hours in excess of 40 per week. However, in 
emergencies or where the needs of the national 
defence cannot otherwise be met, exceptions to 


this standard should be permitted. When the 
requirements of the defence program make it 
necessary to work in excess ot these hours, 
or where work is required on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays, overtime should be 
paid in accordance with the local recognized 
practices. 

All work carried on as part of the defence 
program should comply with Federal statutory 
provisions affecting labour wherever such pro- 
visions are applicable. This applies to the 
Walsh-Healey Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the National Labor Relations Act, etc. Tliere 
should also be compliance with State and local 
statutes affecting labour relations, hours of 
work, wages, workmen’s compensation, safety, 
sanitation, etc. 

Adequate provision should be made for the 
health and safety of employees. 

As far as possible, the local employment or 
other agencies designated by the United States 
Employment Service should be utilized. 

Workers should not be discriminated against 
because of age, sex, race, or colour. 

Adequate housing facilities should be made 
available for employees. 


The Commission reaffirms the principles 
enunciated by the Chief of Ordnance of the 
United States Army, during the World War, 
in his order of November 15, 1917, relative to 
the relation of labour standards to efficient 


production: 
In view of the urgent necessity for a prompt 
increase in the volume of production... , 


vigilance is demanded of all those in any way 
associated with industry lest the safeguards 
with which the people of this country have 
sought to protect labour should be unwisely 
and unnecessarily broken down. It is a fair 
assumption that for the most part these safe- 
euards are the mechanisms of efficiency. In- 
dustrial history proves that reasonable hours, 
fair working conditions, and a proper wage 
scale are essential to high production. 

every attempt should be made to conserve in 
every way possible all of our achievements in 
the way of social betterment. But the pressing 
argument for maintaining industrial safe- 
euards in the present emergency is that they 
actually contribute to efficiency. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION 
LEGISLATION 
Minimum Wages in Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec—Hours in 


Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan—Employment of 
Women in Northwest Territories and Saskatehewan 


N the lumbering industry in Alberta, 

minimum wages have been raised and 
hours lengthened. British Columbia has 
issued the usual Christmas orders allowing 
longer hours in certain shops and beauty 
parlours for the Christmas season and fixing 
minimum wages for temporary employees of 
the former class. The minimum wage order for 
the British Columbia construction industry was 
consolidated and the rules governing wages 
and hours of motorcycle operators delivering 
goods in British Columbia cities have been 
revised. In Quebec, the minimum wage order 
for employees engaged in the manufacture of 
shoe counters has ben renewed for another 
year. In Saskatchewan the prohibited hours 
for employment of females in restaurants in the 
smaller towns have been relaxed. Women 
and minors in the Northwest Territories may 
not serve beer to customers. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


An order gazetted on November 30 and 
made on request of the Dominion Govern- 
ment Timber Controller, allows persons em- 
ployed in sawmills, planing mills, box factories 
and woodworking plants in rural districts more 
than 10 miles from any city and in small towns 
of less than 1,000 people to work one hour 
in a day beyond the nine hours fixed by the 
Act. 

A similar order to the one issued last year 
for certain persons employed in the lumbering 
industry and by jogging and railway tie con- 
tractors in small towns and rural districts 
exempts for the six months from October 31 
cooks, night watchmen and barn bosses from 
the nine-hour day and 54-hour week fixed in 
the Act as well as from the weekly rest-day 
requirement. The order allows exemption 
from the limits on hours but not from the 
weekly rest provision in the case of black- 
smiths, engineers, teamsters, truck drivers 
and millwrights in these industries. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


The former minimum wage order govern- 
ing employees of sawmills, box factories, wood- 
working plants, logging and railway tie con- 
tractors in small towns and rural districts 
(Lasour GAZETTE, 1938, p. 174) is rescinded 
by an order gazetted on November 30 and 
allowance is made for the longer hours now 
permitted. The new order raises the minimum 
monthly wages where operations are on a 
nine-hour day basis from $30 to $35 and the 


$35 rate applies also to employees in planing 
mills. Where operations are on a 10-hour day 
basis as permitted under the Hours of Work 
order above the monthly rate is $37.50. As 
before, board and lodging are to be pro- 
vided on Sundays and holidays as well as on 
working days. The minimum monthly wage 
for cooks, night watchmen and barn bosses 
in all cases is $35. Employees who do not re- 
celve board and lodging are now entitled in 
heu thereof to 75 cents for each day of em- 
ployment. Not more than 35 cents may be 
deducted for meals and nothing when work is 
stopped due to circumstances outside the em- 
ployee’s control. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Extended hours are again allowed during 
the last few days before Christmas for work- 
ers in shops. Instead of permitting through- 
out the province two hours extra work on 
December 22 and three hours on December 23 
as last year, the order now extends the regular 
eight-hour limit to 10 in Vancouver, Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich on the last 
three shopping days and in the smaller centres 
there is a two-hour extension on the last two 
shopping days and three hours longer may be 
worked on the Saturday preceding Christmas. 
The provision for a 50-hour week immediately 
preceding Christmas instead of the regular 48 
is the same as last year. 

From December 2 to the end of the year, 
messengers may work up to 10 hours a day 
but the weekly limit of 48 hours may be 
exceeded only in the week before Christmas 
by two hours. Similar conditions were allowed 
last year from December 7. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


The usual special orders for men and women 
in shops during the Christmas season were 
gazetted on November 14. Except that they 
went into effect on that date, about three 
weeks earlier than in 1939, the orders are 
identical with last year’s. The minimum 
weekly rates of $12.75 for 40 hours or more 
and when employment is for less than 40 hours 
a rate of 35 cents an hour, regularly applied 
to experienced female employees 18 years of 
age and over, are made applicable to all 
females for the Christmas season. 

The Christmas order for men allows no 
special rates for inexperienced full-time em- 
ployees 21 years of age or over. All adult 
males must be paid $15 for a week of 373 
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hours or more. The hourly rate is 40 cents 
for less than 373 hours and the daily minimum 
is $1.60. Boys from 17 to 21 are to be paid 
from $6 to $13 for a full week of 373 hours. 
Part-time workers must be paid for at least 
four hours. Boys under 17 have a minimum 
hourly rate of 15 cents and it rises five cents 
for every year of age until the ‘ 35-cent 
minimum is reached for 20-year-old boys. 

For the last full week before Christmas, 
women in hairdressing and beauty parlours 
may work four hours beyond the regular 44 
in a week without obtaining a permit from 
the Board. 

Order 12 under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act relating to the construction industry which 
has been amended several times since its issue 
on September 28, 1934, was consolidated, the 
new order to take effect November 28. Subject 
to exemptions granted under the Act em- 
ployees 21 years of age or over must be paid 
at least 45 cents an hour and those under 21, 
35 cents in Vancouver and district, Victoria, 
New Westminster, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich. Hlsewhere 
the minima are 40 cents and 30 cents. The 
order does not apply to indentured apprentices. 

Order 264 amends Order 26 (Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1940, p. 1147) from 
November 28 by applying the minimum wages 
and normal hours fixed for operators of 
commercial motor-vehicles of less than 2,000 
pounds net weight to operators of motorcycles 
with side-cars or wheeled attachments in 
Greater Vancouver and Victoria and adjacent 
municipalities who are employed to deliver 


goods. The changes do not apply to such 
motorcycle operators throughout the _ re- 
mainder of the province or to operators of 
“solo machines” in the city districts. Their 
minimum wages remain unchanged and their 
maximum weekly hours are 48 as before. 


Manitoba Trade Schools Regulation Act 


The regulations under this “Act (LABour 
GazeTTe, August, 1940, p. 809) were amended 
on November 2 to provide that the five 
character references required of an applicant 
for registration as the keeper of a trade school 
need no longer be from Manitoba residents. 


Northwest Territories Liquor Ordinance 

Among the provisions in this Ordinance, 
gazetted on November 23, is one prohibiting 
the employment of women and minors in the 
sale, handling or serving of beer in any licensed 
premises. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Aci 


Order 7 dealing with employees manufac- 
turing shoe counters (LABouR GAZETTE, 1938, 
p. 1850) has been renewed for: another year 
from November 26, 1940. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


The new provision which from October 21 
prohibited employment of females in restau- 
rants in the towns of Canora, Estevan, Kam- 
sack, Lloydminster, Melville, Shaunavon and 
Wynyard between 12.30 am. and 5 am. is 
relaxed from December 16 to allow them to 
work until 1.30 a.m. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES IN 1940 


HE Prince Edward Island Legislature 
im session from March 28 to May 2, 
1940, amended the Public School Act to require 
children in rural districts to attend school 
on 75 per cent of the days on which the 
school is open instead of 60 per cent as 
formerly. The clause of the Charlottetown 
Incorporation Act was repealed which stipu- 
lated that work done in return for relief 
should not be work of a permanent nature or 
such as is ordinarily done by the City by 
hired labour. 

An amendment in the Credit Union Societies 
Act provides that the fiscal year of all credit 
unions shall end on September 30 instead of 
December 31 and that annual reports must be 
made not later than October 31 instead of 
January 31. 

The Electrical Inspection Act no longer re- 
quires that appointment of inspectors shall be 
recommended by the Provincial Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The section was omitted which 
exempted Charlottetown from operation of 
the Act while that City had in force an in- 


spection by-law based on the Canadian Hlec- 
trical Code. 
Northwest Territories 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
1940, of the Northwest Territories was amended 
on November 28, 1940, with regard to the 
section which authorizes the Commissioner 
of the Northwest Territories to make an order 
directing employers in any business, calling, 
trade or occupation to enter, if possible, into 
an arrangement satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner for the protection of their workmen 
with a Workmen’s Compensation Board of a 
province or territory other than the Northwest 
Territories. The amendment enables the Com- 
missioner, if satisfied that it is not possible 
for an employer to make such an arrange- 
ment to order such employer to obtain satis- 
factory accident insurance for the workmen 
in an approved insurance company. If the 
employer refuses to carry out the order the 
Commissioner may refuse to grant him a 
licence to carry on business or may cancel 
such licence if already granted. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF NEW BRUNSWICK AND ALBERTA 
FEDERATIONS OF LABOUR 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


T HE twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
was held in Edmundston, N.B., on October 29, 
with Mr. Christopher P. Kingston, chairman 
of the Local Arrangements Committee, pre- 
siding. 

Following the opening proceedings, Mr. 
Kingston called upon the President of the 
Federation, Mr. Jas. A. Whitebone, to take 
over the convention. Mr. Whitebone declared 
the convention officially open and announced 
the appointment of the Credential and Consti- 
tution and Law Committees. The Credential 
Committee reported that 28 local unions and 
two Councils had sent in credentials for 63 
delegates and. that 26 locals and two Councils 
were represented by 52 delegates present. Fra- 
ternal delegates were also present from a 
number of organizations. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following is a summary of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention: 


Instructing the Executive to draw up an 
impartial lease form and ask that it be given 
legal status as the only form to be used in 
leasing homes. 

Requesting the Government to enact a prop- 
erty and liability insurance feature into the 
ey Vehicle Act to be operated by the Govern- 
ment. 

That free school books be granted up to and 
including Grade nine. 

Requesting that the Landlord and Tenant 
Act be further amended so that it would be 
impossible for a landlord to deprive a tenant 
of his goods and chattels until the debtor’s 
a, to pay has been established by a civil 
court. 

That the Provincial Government be requested 
to take joint action with the Federal Govern- 
ment in promoting a low cost home building 
programme. 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
make representation to the Federal Govern- 
ment to more strictly enforce the laws respect- 
ae profiteering. 

Jrging the Provincial Government to proclaim 
and put into operation the Mothers’ Allowance 


ct. 

Urging the Provincial Government to amend 
the Labour and Industrial Relations Act so 
as to make it compulsory for employers to 
recognize and bargain collectively with mem- 
bers of a trade union representing the majority 
choice of the employees eligible for member- 
ship in said trade union; and that the words 
“trade union” be substituted for the word 
“organization” in the Act. 

That the Industrial Standards Act be amended 
by changing the words and figures “One Hundred 
Dollars ,, (9100.00) ” to “Twenty-five Dollars 


That the Federation concurs in the principle 
of an Apprenticeship Act, and that the Execu- 
tive Board investigate the various Acts and 


draft one they deem suitable for this Province, 
copies of which are to be submitted to the 
affiliated locals for approval. 

That the Steam Boilers and Operating En- 
gineers Act be amended to provide for issuing 
first, second and third class engineers’ licences. 

The Federation, in a resolution adopted 
unanimously, reaffirmed its pledge given at 
the outbreak of the war of unwavering support 
to the Government in the prosecution of the 
war and commended the Government “for its 
efficient and, fearless dealing with those guilty 
of subversive actions and harmful talk, and 
that the fullest support of New Brunswick 
organized labour be extended to the Govern- 
ment in rooting out and prosecuting to the 
limit every person guilty of attempts to retard 
Canada’s war effort regardless of where they 
may be found or of their position in society.” 

The following Executive Officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Jas. A. White- 
bone, Saint John; first vice-president, G. W. 
Roy Myles, Moncton; second vice-president, 
Fred. C. Sherwood, Campbellton; third vice- 
president, James Coffey, Milltown; legislative 
representative, J. S. MacKinnon, Saint John; 
secretary and treasurer, Geo. R. Melvin, Saint 
John. District vice-presidents were elected for 
each county in which there are affiliated 
unions. The town of Bathurst was chosen as 
the next convention city, and President White- 
bone was chosen to represent the Federation 


at the next convention of the Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada in Winnipeg, 
Man. 
ALBERTA 


The annual convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour was held on November 
18-21 in Lethbridge, the delegates being wel- 
comed by Mr. David Horton Elton, K.C., 
Mayor of the city. 

Following the opening proceedings Mr. Fred 
White, president, took over the chairmanship 
of the convention. The Credential Committee 
reported that 28 affiliated organizations were 
represented at the convention and that five 
fraternal delegates were present. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A summary of some of the more important 
resolutions adopted by the convention is as 
follows: 


Requesting amendment of Provincial Safety 
Regulations, to have two persons in attendance 
when workmen are exposed in the handling of 
chlorine gas or such other gases; and amend- 
ment of Provincial Statutes to make it 
obligatory that where four or more workmen are 
employed in such places proper facilities with 
hot and cold water be available for the use 
of the workers. 
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Amendment of the Hours of Work Act to 
provide for a maximum eight-hour day and 
44-hour work week. 

Requesting Parliament “to state in no un- 
certain terms that fair wages regulations were 
intended to be strictly nel and that all 
contracts shall carry the statutory provisions 
and that they shall be adhered to and enforced.” 

Instructing the executive to communicate with 
the Minister of Labour in Great Britain that 
workers’ rates of pay, hours of labour, as 
well as the recognition of the employees’ right 
to organize, be protected by agreement in the 
erection of plants for war work financed by the 
British Government. ye 

Requesting that the executive petition the 
Alberta Government for an increase in the 
minimum wages contained in the Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act. 

Advocating that working hours should not be 
increased without mutual consent. 

Endorsing the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment embark upon a building program to make 
homes available to workers of low and medium 
incomes. 

Condemning the present provisions for wheat 
marketing adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment and urging “that the Government pur- 
chase outright this year’s crop and advance 
the guaranteed minimum in full as by this 
means only will the cost of the carry over be 
borne equitably by all sections of Canada’s 


population, rather than the unfair burden 
under present arrangements.” 
Amending the Provincial Industrial Con- 


ciliation Act in order that “when parties after 
accepting office fail to proceed immediately 
with their trust that the Government shall forth- 
with demand from the party naming such 
representative a substitute person to the end 
that immediate action can be taken on the 
question for which the Board was created.” 

Deploring “the present set-up as between 
the Government and the manufacturers of war 
supplies and_ services” and_ instructing the 
executive “to convey to the Prime Minister of 
Canada and other leaders in the House of 
Commons the immediate necessity of having 
Canada’s war work undertaken on an actual 
cost basis, or in lieu thereof the taking over 
of the industries and operating of them for the 
duration of the war as a Government 
activity.” 

Instructing the executive to petition the 
Provincial Government for an increase in 
Mothers’ Allowances. 

Legisiation providing holidays with pay for 


all classes of workers in the Province of 
Alberta. 
Requesting legislation providing that all 


products be marked as to the country of their 
production or manufacture. 

That free transportation be granted to mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Canadian Forces when 
Pe on furlough, sick or compassionate 
eave. 

That legislation and regulations that may be 
enacted altering established wage and working 
conditions under War Measures Regulations be 
carefully safeguarded with a view to main- 
taining working conditions established through 
agreements. 


There were also ten resolutions seeking 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The following Executive Officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Alfred Far- 
milo; secretary-treasurer, Carl E. Berg. Three 
delegates were elected to attend the conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
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these being, Fred Smeed, Malcolm Ainslie, and 
D. B. McKenzie. Ellis Moore was named. as 
alternate delegate. 


——_— 


Minimum Wage Order for Hotel Employees 
in New York State 


A directory minimum wage order for women 
and minors employed in hotels in New York 
State, which may be made mandatory after 
a public hearing after it has been in effect for 
three months, took effect November 25, pro- 
viding that. employers must keep employment 
records and give statements to employees 
along with payment of wages. No provision 
is made for apprenticeship or learners’ rates 
and a special licence must be obtained to pay 
handicapped workers less than the ordinary 
minimum. No deductions may be made 
except as authorized by statute. Employers 
are to supply uniforms and: keep them in order 
unless an arrangement is made with non- 
residential service employees to care for them 
for a fixed sum. Gratuities are not to be 
counted as wages. 

Part-time rates at three cents an hour above 
the regular minimum rates are provided for 
those working 24 hours a week or less and the 
minimum weekly pay is to be for 24 hours at 
this higher rate. Non-residential employees 
reporting for duty at the beginning of a 
work shift must be paid for at least three 
hours and waiting time is to be paid for. The 
rate for all overtime beyond 45 hours a week 
is time and a half. An additional sum is pay- 
able to non-residential employees for days on 
which the spread. of hours exceeds ten or there 
is more than one interval off duty. 

The wage rates vary according to the num- 
ber of meals provided each day. For em- 
ployees who do not live in, the lowest hourly 
rates are for service employees. ‘There are 
slightly higher rates for chambermaids and 
bathmaids with “all other employees” receiv- 
ing the highest fixed minimum. Establish- 
ments outside New York City are given until 
March 3, 1942, to adjust their rates for the 
two first-named classes to those payable 
immediately in New York City. For all non- 
residential employees rates are fixed for New 
York City until March 2, 1941, after which 
date they rise to the regular minimum under 
the order. Establishments outside the city 
have another year, ie., until March 3, 1942, 
within which to come into line with the New 
York City rate. 

For residential employees the rates are 
uniform throughout the state except that out- 
side the city employers have until March 3, 
1942, to reach the minimum. 

The provisions for resort hotels are generally 
similar except that rates are lower than for 
regular establishments. 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON LABOUR STANDARDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Address of Sir Walter Citrine, Fraternal Delegate of British Trades Union 
Congress to Convention of American Federation of Labor 


N an impressive address before the 60th 
convention of the American Federation 

of Labor, Sir Walter Citrine, general secre- 
tary and fraternal delegate of the British 
Trades Union Congress, graphically portrayed 
for the representatives of the trade union 
movement of the United States a picture of a 
Britain fighting for the democratic way of life. 
He touched on all phases of the changing 
social, industrial and economic life in Great 
Britain, but in particular he detailed the 
adjustments in labour legislation and regu- 
lations enforced by the exigencies of war. 
Since what this eminent British trade unionist 
stated is a revealing cross-section of the effect 


of the war on labour standards in Great 
Britain, extracts from his speech are given 
as follows: 


Now I want to talk to you about the responsi- 
bility that was imposed upon us in the labour 
movement. Every section of the community 
was ready to defend our institutions. Could 
labour, with all its insistence upon the neces- 
sity of standing up to Hitler, do less than 
that? When our Prime Minister sent for us 
and told us first hand the problem, he said, “We 
have to think now in terms of the next 24 hours. 
Long range policy is not our concern at the 
moment. We have to think of what we are 
going to do to defend our shores.” He said, 
“We can’t haggle with the property owner as to 
whether or not we shall build a line of for- 
tifications across his property. We can’t 
haggle at a time like this, we have got to 
act;’. He*»:said. [in' the, same way:: “Is: it 
reasonable to suggest that we have got to 
hold up this kind of work because _ this 
particular job happens to be a mason’s, a 
bricklayer’s, or a carpenter’s, because we can’t 
get men on these particular trades except from 
the other end of the country?” We said this 
to him: “We are prepared to surrender such 
rights on the clear understanding that full 
restoration will be legislatively given to us, 
and provided that all sections of the community 
are equally treated.’ We said to him, “Let’s see 
your legislation and the powers you propose to 
take. If you propose to take rights over 
property equal to those you propose to take 
over labour, then we will support you.” 


And our Prime Minister, even before the 
House of Commons, our legislative assembly 
or even the full cabinet, had seen the _ pro- 
posals, submitted them to the Trade Union 
Congress for approval, and we approved them. 


I know it is impossible to redramatize the 
situation. You are 3,000 miles away, and vivid 
as your imaginations may be, it can’t quite 
carry you in “flight to the position We Were. im 
in those days. ‘But how could we haggle in a 
situation like that? How could we argue? We 
had said so many times that we would be 
destroyed if Naziism succeeded. Could we, 
now that the moment had arrived to throw our 
weight into the struggle as never before, stop 
and bargain and argue?..... 
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We had already explained our proposals 
in respect of demarcation and such ques- 
tions. We had already agreed to training 
and dilution. Now we were asked to agree 
to a new principle, a very important and 
dangerous one. That the ‘state should be 
civen the power by Parliament, to order 
any person to put his services at the dis- 
posal of the state in whatever capacity the 
state needed it. Side by side with that, that 
all forms of property, irrespective of what they 
were, must equally be put at the disposal of the 
state. 


Relinquishing of Right to Strike 


Now, that is a terrific power for any 
government to have at its disposal. But our 
confidence in the wise use of this power rested 
upon two things: Firstly, that we had our men 
inside the government, and on the fact that our 
movement had never been stronger, and its 
capacity to resist any mis-use of those powers 
had never been greater. We felt confident that 
we could in the circumstances sacrifice the 
right to strike. 

I read with interest what President Green 
said yesterday on that subject, and I say this 
to you, that never in any other circumstances 
than the actual hazard of war, would the 
British trade union movement have surrendered 
its right to strike. 

But could we claim—and I put this to you 
as practical people—could we claim that 
because some dispute existed as to the prices 
to be paid for certain classes of work on air- 
planes, for example, at a time when the Germans 
were sending their airplanes over in clouds, 
justify our men laying down their tools and 
refusing to manufacture the airplanes we 
needed to defeat those Germans? Could we 
do that? I think the question has only to be 
asked to be understood. 

We surrendered the right to strike in the 
consciousness that we were doing a communal 
service which would entitle us to recognition 
at. the hands of the community when the ordeal 
was over, and in the confidence that we were 
defending our own trade union institutions in 
the process. 


Hours and Overtime 


We allowed the working of practically un- 
limited hours. Hours in Great Britain, except 
for women and young persons, have never been 
regulated by law. We have no 40-hour week. 
We have collective agreements covering our 
people for a 47-hour week in the case of 
engineering, shipbuilding and metal trades 
generally, down to 44 hours per week in the case 
of the building trades. . . 

Here is an airdrome being built. It needs 
runways, concrete runways, it needs hangars, 
it needs roads for the cars to get near it, it 
needs all of the normal equipment of building. 
Were we to say, ‘Builders shall work on this 
job 44 hours only, and at the end of that they 
must knock off and go home,’ knowing that 
home meant some hut that had been erected 
near the airdrome. because these places have 
been put in the most remote situations in the 
country. Could we say that? Of course we 
could not. What we had to do was to find 
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some means of keeping control over overtime. 
I would remind you that overtime is in itself 
framed upon the conception that the employer 
exploits the workman. Your overtime rates, I 
presume, are the same as ours, based upon the 
principle that when a man has done 40 or 44 
hours’ work in a week he is entitled to some 
leisure and recreation. If the employer wants 
him to work longer, then you say to the em- 
ployer, “Well, we are going to make it ex- 
pensive for you, because if we don’t make it 
expensive, you will exploit these people, and in 
effect you will have a long working week.” So 
you make him pay double time or time and 
a half, until the use of overtime labour 
becomes uneconomical from the view of the 
employer. We do not believe the con- 
ditions are the same as those which apply 
when the state is practically the sole em- 
ployer, when the purpose of the overtime, 
is to equip and to defend your country. Conse- 
quently we agreed to the extension of the 
working hours. 

We took good care that the employer should 
not get away with it. We insisted that he 
should not be the authority who would deter- 
mine whether overtime would be needed or not, 
but that it must be done in consultation with 
trade union officials acting through the govern- 
ment inspectors. That principle has been freely 
accepted and extensively applied. 

Another restriction we put upon the employer 
was this. We said that if this was a war to 
defend democracy it was not going to be a 
war to create a plutocracy. Employers are not 
going to make extensive profits out of this war. 
We induced the government to impose a 100 
per cent excess profits tax so that no employer 
now can make greater profit out of the war 
than he did in the years preceding it. 


Wages, Earnings and Prices 


You may be interested to know our system 
of wage regulation. We have, as I said, 
abandoned the right to strike. The govern- 
ment, the employers and ourselves in conference 
have said that we will be governed in our rela- 
tions by voluntary collective agreements. But 
supposing there are employers who are outside 
those collective agreements, who are not affected, 
and over whom the employers’ federation has 
no control. Is it right that such employers 
should be able to employ labour under different 
and inferior conditions? Oh, no. We of the 
British Trades Union Congress said, “We ex- 
pect you to lay it down that where a collective 
agreement has been arrived at_ between the 
employer and the trade unions, or by arbitration 
or any other means, that collective agreement 
must become legally binding on all other em- 
ployers in the trade or industry.” 

The principle was willingly accepted, both by 
the employers and the government. I think it 
is sufficient to say that to deal with disputes 
which may arise in industry we have provided 
arbitration, whether through a single arbitrator 
or a national arbitration tribunal whose pro- 
ceedings have scarcely commenced yet and 
whose work we are to review at the end of the 
year. 

What has been happening to wages during 
this period? You have all given considerable 
attention to the question of the wages spiral. 
You know what happens, wages go up and the 
cost of commodities goes up still more, and the 
result is that wages are always chasing prices 
but never catch up with them. 
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We tried to find ways and means of off- 
setting that process. One of the things we 
have tried to do is to get the government 
to subsidize basic commodities which go into 
the standard of life. Im other words, in- 
stead of prices rising rapidly, as they did 
at the beginning of the war, if they rise at 
all, due to conditions which the government 
cannot control, then those prices should be 
kept down in so far as possible by means 
of subsidy. I said commodities whose prices 
are rising and over which the government has 
no control. You surely know that practically 
the whole of our eastern ports are no longer 
usable from the point of view of large ships. 
Practically all of our shipping has to be con- 
centrated now, as far as imports are concerned, 
on the western seaboard. We have to send them 
in large convoys. 

You can see in these circumstances that 
the cost of transport alone is outside the 
government's control to a very large extent, 
because of the circumstances. 

We _ insisted upon a system of rationing, 
and JI do hope that you will observe that 
these proposals originated with us and not 
with the government. We are the people who 
asked for this system and we must take 
full responsibility for the consequences. Now- 
adays everybody is rationed in our country, no 
matter who they may be, and although there 
are substitute commodities which people may 
have, every class of the community is on the 
same level so far as basic commodities are con- 
cerned. 

I want to make it plain to you that the 
Trades Union Congress is represented on every 
form of administration which deals with these 
problems. Our democratic machinery, in other 
words, from a trade union point of view, is 
fully in operation. 

The wages of 4,000,000 of our people are 
regulated by sliding scales based upon the 
cost of living, so that if the cost of living 
goes up wages go up proportionately. Despite 
this, and owing to the fact that these subsidies 
and rationing were not applied at the beginning 
of the war, the cost of living has risen approxi- 
mately 23 per cent since the beginning of the 
war. Wages have not risen by more than about 
12 per cent on the whole. The index that we, 
the Trades Union Congress keeps, shows that 
money wages have risen from 104 points to 119 
points from September, 1939, to September, 
1940. But real wages as measured by purchasing 
power, have fallen from 113 points to 107-5 
points. 

Now I have been speaking of wages, but 
earnings are very considerably higher. They 
are higher for two reasons: One, there has 
been a vast extension of piece work; and, 
two, the working of extended hours by agree- 
ments, such as I spoke of. 


Unemployment and Labour Shortage 


I know in the minds of some of you there 
will be the query, “why work extended hours 
when there are people still unemployed?” 
We have a total of something like 600,000 
people still out of work. But what sort of 
people are they? There are some builders 
among them, not the skilled builders, but 
what we call labourers, for want of a better 
term. There are people in the boot and 
shoe industries, in the distributive industries, 
and coal miners—coal miners because of loss 
of export markets. It is a very difficult job 
to train these people in a short period so that 
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they can automatically fit into some industry 
where there is a shortage. The shortage to-day 
is mainly in the metal trades, the highly skilled 
precision work of engineers, and tool makers. 
With the greatest respect in the world, you 
cannot take a bootmaker and train him in two 
or three months into a man sufficiently ex- 
pert to do that class of work. So it is that 
temporarily you must agree to an extension 
of the working hours of the people already 
employed. 

Our policy as I said, is to insist upon 
the use of the unemployed labour wherever 
possible, because we don’t want to build up 
in the minds of our people a disregard for 
shorter hours of work. There isn’t a trade- 
union official in this room who doesn’t know 
that there are certain types of men who 
will go to the employer and demand overtime, 
not that they like the hours, but they like 
the money attached to it. We of the trade 
unions want to keep control of this and prevent 
our people overlooking the importance of the 
shorter hour week. Long hours are a strain upon 
anybody. They are bad for production. The 
attraction of the compound rates is bad 
for the morale of the people, and it is some- 
thing that we want to control as far as we can. 

We have told the government that the hours 
are far too long. When I tell you that in 
a certain works men have been working 12 
hours per day and seven days per week 
for over twelve months, you begin to realize 
what I mean by long hours. We said, “This 
is nonsense. These men will break down. Not 
only is it uneconomical production, but it will 
mean physical deterioration to the community.” 
Thus the government has given instructions to 
all their managers that wherever possible the 
work week should not exceed 60 hours. You know 
that 60 hours is far beyond what we consider 
reasonable, but in the circumstances in which we 
exist to-day, coupled with a rest day, it may 
well be that we can stand this strain for some 
time longer. 

Union Recognition 


On the third point of our policy, the trade 
unions have secured from the government the 
fullest recognition of their claim to represent 
the worker in every phase of communal life. 
We claim we represent the working people, 
irrespective of where they are to be found. 
We are not only thinking of the workshop, but 
in terms of the whole communal life, the con- 
trol of prices, air raid protection, rationing 
and supply of food, the welfare of the armed 
forces, refugee problems, the supply of muni- 


tions—our trade union representatives are 
already there serving in every phase of 
life. waceae 


I went to the government and said, “ You 
are not allowing people to go into certain 
areas without proof that they have work or 
that they are there on business.” They were 
doing that in order to control the spies. I 
said, “You have factories where you have 
sentries outside the door with bayonets and 
rifles, and don’t want our trade union 
officials to be held up by that sort of thing. 
If there is any doubt about our claim, let’s 
have it out now. Our claim is a matter of 
right. We demand the right to visit any 
factory, workshop, warship, any form of activity 
where our members are employed, without 
vexatious restrictions. If that principle is 
challenged, let’s have it out now.” It was not 
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challenged, and as a consequence all our full 
time officials were given a card of identity, 
which not only takes them into the protected 
areas, but which allows them to visit any works 
whatever. That card is issued by the Trades 
Union Congress, with the government’s approval 
and stamp. That is something that you may 
find useful in organizing people. 
Our principal claim, that we should be 
consulted in every form of activity, has been 


accepted by both of the governments that 
have so far served in this war. We are helping 
by this means to shape policies. We are 


trying to take some of the square pegs out of 
the round holes, because I find that once these 
men of great reputation, these marvelous busi- 
ness organizers, get into a different environment 
service they sometimes act with a stupidity 
that is incomprehensible. One wonders where 
reputations have come from sometimes. We 
are going to take a hand in that. We are not 
having Mr. Jones or Mr. Brown who, because 
he was accustomed to pressing a button and 
ordering people about in his own business, to do 
just as he likes now that he is in government 
service. We are gradually making good demo- 
crats of some of these people. 

Sir Walter concluded this part of his 
address with a reference to the necessity of 
rebuilding the international trade union move- 
ment as represented in the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

He then told the epic story of how the 
people of his islands have conducted them- 
selves and ordered their lives under almost 
constant and savage attack. He emphasized 
the high morale of factory employees ‘work- 
ing all through that” and added: 

“We have a system of spotters, people we 
put on the roofs to watch until they are 
pretty certain airplanes are on top of them. 
That takes a bit of judgment with planes 
coming along at the rate of 150 yards a 
second. Yet our people are taking these 
risks.” 

(Sir Walter Citrine’s appeal to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
is given elsewhere in this issue commencing 
on page 1265). 


According to a study in the Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the United States 
Department of Labor, an analysis of data 
covering nearly a million cases of industrial 
injuries both in the United States and in 
several foreign countries indicates that the 
older workers, on the average, are injured 
proportionately less frequently than the 
younger workers, although once injured, their 
injuries are likely to be more severe. The 
proportion of deaths increases sharply with 
advancing age; the percentage of permanent 
impairments is higher; and the healing veriod 
in temporary disabilities longer. 
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CONVENTION OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Proceedings Featured by Resolutions on Defence Problems and Industrial 
Training—Prominent British Trade Unionist Wins Convention 
Support—“All Possible Aid to Great Britain” Urged by 
Delegates 


EETING in a period of accelerated 
industrial production on defence pro- 
jects, the 60th annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at New 
Orleans November 18-29, reflected in its 
discussions and resolutions the issues con- 
fronting American labour in the struggle for 
freedom now in progress. This was evident 
in the opening “key-note” speech of its 
president, William Green, who defined the 
challenge to American trade unions and 
announced that “we stand with those that 
express themselves through an overwhelming 
public opinion in favour of extending to 
Great Britain in her hour of need all the 
help America can give her, short of war.” 

It was also in evidence in the reaction of 
the convention to the speech of Sir Walter 
Citrine who stirred the delegates with a 
moving story of Britain and the British 
labour movement under the impact of a war 
against the same forces that had crushed 
trade unionism in Europe; and it was further 
emphasized in the message of President 
Roosevelt, urging that labour close its ranks 
as its contribution in presenting “in any 
emergency which might be enforced upon us 
the solid imposing front of a great and 
united democracy.” 

In addition to these manifestations of the 
attitude of American trade unionists toward 
the struggle, were a number of resolutions 
concerning the intensified industrial program 
engendered by defence requirements. In 
particular, there was a special report, unani- 
mously adopted, containing specific recom- 
mendations on defence training. There were 
other resolutions dealing with the matter of 
adequate housing in defence industry areas 
and with prevailing wages in defence con- 
struction, while featuring the executive com- 
mittee’s report were sections on defence 
production and living standards. 


Address of A.F. of L. President 


In his opening address, President Green, 
analysing the causes of the present struggle, 
stated: “We in America and the working 
people in particular stand immovably in 
opposition to totalitarianism and in defence 
of democracy. We do that for national 
reasons as well as for economic reasons. We 
have learned from a study of the situation 
that trade unionism can only flourish and 


live where men are free. Freedom is the 
basis upon which our movement rests. Our 
democratic trade unions cannot live, they 
cannot exist under the totalitarian form of 
government, for the record shows that the 
dictator attacked, first of all, the trade unions 
when he seized power. And so we are praying 
this morning as we pray every day and 
every night that, in this heroic struggle 
between the forces of democracy and total- 
itarianism, Great Britain will win that heroic 
struggle in which she is engaged.” Then he 
made his declaration (quoted above) of the 
stand of the A.F. of L. in support of Britain. 

Continuing, “Mr. Green dealt with the 
matter of unity in the trade union move- 
ment, and outlined a formula for adjust- 
ment to be worked out by committees 
representing conflicting groups. 


President Roosevelt on Labour’s 
Contribution to Democracy 


It had been the intention of President 
Roosevelt to address the convention, but 
owing to the pressure of international events 
he was unable to do so. Accordingly, he sent 
a personal message in which he declared in 
part: 


Now we have come to a _ period which 
demands intense and sustained co-operation so 
that our beloved Republic can present, in any 
emergency which might be forced upon us, the 
solid, imposing front of a great and united 
democracy. In order to do this successfully 
all of us are called upon to work together in 
a common purpose and for the common good 
that these United States shall stand forever 
free and that the institutions, we as a free 
people enjoy, shall ever be preserved. To this 
end labour can make its contribution along 
with the rest of the American people. I am 
confident that this contribution will be gener- 
ously and gladly given without reservation. 

Labour will lend its aid in planning for full 
efficiency of industrial production, in planning 
for selection, training and placement of new 
workers, in planning for full labour supply, in 
maintaining the social gains of recent labour 
and social legislation, in maintaining sound 
and uninterrupted work in the defence indus- 
tries and in promoting sound employer-worker 
relationship at a time like this when the steady 
flow of production may be our greatest need... . 

Among the things which labour will con- 
tribute, is I venture to suggest, an unselfish, 
a far sighted and a patriotic effort to bring 
about a just and honourable peace within the 
now divided labour movement. Labour leaders, 
with the interest of the nation at heart and 
the advantage of their followers in mind, can, 
I am sure, find the way to reach such a peace. 
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In reply, President Roosevelt was pledged 
the full support of the American Federation 
of Labor in the execution of the govern- 
ment’s defence plans and policies, and was 
informed that the Executive Council had 
recommended to the convention that a com- 
mittee representing the American Federation 
of Labor was authorized to meet with a 
committee representing the C.1.0. for the 
purpose of negotiating an honourable peace 
and the re-establishment of unity and 
solidarity within the ranks of labour. 


Appeal of Sir Walter Citrine to 
American Labour 


In extending fraternal greetings from the 
British Trades Union Congress, Sir Walter 
Citrine (its secretary) pointed out that the 
relationship between the A.F. of L. and the 
T.U.C. was more than an exchange of dele- 
gates; that it had grown into the intimacy 
of a close friendship, “enabling me to talk 
to you with the frank intimacy of an old 
friend.” He traced the back-ground of both 
the British and American labour movements 
and their close affinity, based upon common 
ideals of a democracy that was not so much 
a form of government as it was a way of life. 


Outlining the development of democracy in 
both countries through the trade union move- 
ment, Sir Walter declared “no country, no 
movement, has made greater progress towards 
the attainment of its ideals than has the 
British trade union movement.” He _ indi- 
cated how in Great Britain “the instrument 
of taxation had been used to effect a very 
extensive redistribution of the wealth of the 
country,” until “out of every five dollars of 
income of the richest people of our country, 
$4.37 is taken in taxation.” He dispelled an 
impression that “our country is governed by 
old and very rich families”... “The families 
may be old but very few of them are rich. 
Nor do they exclusively govern our country. 
The development of our political democracy 
has meant that on two occasions Labour has 
formed the government of our country. Our 
men are to-day serving in the highest posts 
in the state in the present cabinet... .” 


In a frank and dramatic summary, Sir 
Walter reviewed the effects of totalitarian war 
upon the lives of British people and upon 
the edifice of labour standards established 
through the years. (This particularly inter- 
esting and informative section of Sir Walter’s 
address is extracted from the verbatim report 
of the proceedings of the convention and is 
given elsewhere in this issue commencing on 
page 1261). In concluding his address, Sir 
Walter made a direct appeal to his American 
colleagues in the trade union movement. 
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“Our need is urgent and extensive,’ he 
stated, and added: “It may be true that the 
first line of defence of American democracy 
is the British Navy. I want you to make 
the American workshop the first line of 
defence of all democracy. This battle will 
be fought out in the workshops. .. .” 

Stating that much “depended on _ the 
resources, the capacity, the expedition with 
which you can produce munitions”, the 
speaker thanked American labour “for the 
generous help we have received from you,” 
and declared that “American labour can 
conquer the Nazis without firing a shot.” 


“All Possible Aid to Great Britain” 


At the conclusion of Sir Walter’s address, 
President Green, paying tribute to the British 
people, promised that “the American 
Federation of Labor will make it our chief 
objective to send a steady stream of war 
materials of the things that Britain needs most 
of all, in this great hour of their deepest 
need so that they can successfully win this 
great fight.” Endorsing the words of its 
president, the convention unanimously adopted 
the following resolution calling for all possible 
aid to Great Britain: 

Whereas, the totalitarian nations are every- 
one imposing their rule of violence and terror, 
an 

Whereas, the successes of the totalitarian 
nations have everywhere been followed by the 
destruction of democracy and the free trade 
union movement, and of all the moral, ethical 
and religious values upon which our civilization 
rests, and 

Whereas, the outcome of the war now being 
fought by the totalitarian powers against the 
Democracies will affect the lives of members 
of free trade unions and the generations to 
succeed us, we believe that, to protect our 
security and our way of life, Great Britain and 
her Allies must win and Democracy survive, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that this convention calls upon 
the President and Congress to take steps to 
provide all possible moral and material aid to 
Great Britain and her Allies. 


(Sir Walter Citrine was honoured by the 
convention which instructed that his address 
be printed in pamphlet form and made avail- 
alble not only to all affiliated labour bodies but 
also “given the widest circulation to busi- 
ness, educational and religious groups through- 
out the land”), 


Recommendations on Defence Training 


With the rapid expansion of United States 
industry in defence projects, the problem of 
“defence training” (or training for industries 
engaged in war production as it is known in 
Canada) has suddenly become of major im- 
portance. One of the features of the con- 
vention was a special report on defence 
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training by the A.F. of L. Conference on 
Education. This report, which contained 
specific recommendations, was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. This Committee’s 
report, which was adopted, deals especially 
with the problem of providing an adequate 
supply of skilled workers to meet urgent 
requirements. Since this situation is paralleled 
in Canada considerable space is accorded here 
to the recommendations of the A.F. of L. on 
this problem. 

The Committee reviewed the back-ground 
of the problem, intensified by a decade of de- 
pression in which practically no apprentices 
were trained, and during which skilled 
craftsmen had either lost their trade or had 
found other occupations. In order to meet 
the demands of stupendous production “in 
which the ‘time element is of critical import- 
ance”, the Committee considered that “the 
agency through which defence labour must be 
mobilized is the United States Employment 
Service with the co-operation of unions and 
employers.” 


Training to be on the job—The first recom- 
mendation was that “all defence training must 
be on the job,” and on this point the Com- 
mittee observed: 

Training must take place in work sur- 
roundings and under the conditions work is to 
be done. There is no time for school instruc- 
tion which must be unlearned on the job 
before the learner can properly be taught for 
his job. Schools should be equipped and ready 
to give related and supplementary instruction 
on the problems of work and equipping the 
worker to be ready for advancement in assign- 
ments and in status. Control over training 
on the job and related supplementary instruc- 
tion in the school must be under representa- 
tives of the union and management, and should 
be provided for through union agreement. This 
committee should be responsible for the train- 
ing program. 

Apprentice Training—Regarding apprentice 
training, the Committee stated: 

Training on the job includes apprentice train- 
ing as well as training for specific operations. 
Apprentice training looking to all-round craits- 
men requires study and experience over years. 
There are no short cuts even in an emergency, 
but apprentice training systematically carried 
on over the years is necessary to assure in- 
dustries an adequate supply of workers for this 
machine age. Plans have already been initiated 
Federally for the expansion of the apprentice 
training program but we urge adequate funds 
for still further expansion in the coming year. 
We must start now to overcome scarcity of 
apprentices due to ten years of depression 
as well as to meet increased needs. 


Co-ordinated Programs—The Committee’s 
second recommendation dealt with co- 
ordinated defence programs, thus: 


Training must be based on a program of 
defence production submitted by the Advisory 
Commission on Defence. At the present time 
with separate agencies given independent appro- 
priations and launching their programs outside 
of established controls there is a competition 


in training, irritating and confusing to em- 
ployers and workers that has well nigh bred 
revolt. Plans for training on the job should 
center in the United States Department of 
Labor with related training centered in the 
Federal Board of Education and cleared through 
the U. S. Employment Service with the Defence 
Commission co-ordinating in advance estimates 
of needed workers. Joint advisory committees 
consisting of equal representation from em- 
Haye and labour should function at every 
evel. ... 

The same type of co-ordination should be 
operative at state and local levels with repre- 
sentative committees of employers and em- 
ployees. All plans should clear through the 
appropriate employment agency. . . 


Planning for Production and Labour Re- 
quirements.——On the factor of funds and ad- 
vance planning of production and labour re- 
quirements, the Committee stated: 

We maintain that appropriation of funds 
should be made only for specific programs. 
The huge sums recently voted by Congress 
have proved an embarrassment to educators 
suddenly called to expand far in excess of their 
plans and are definitely demoralizing to educa- 
tional and training standards. Training on the 
job places the training costs on industry where 
they belong and relieves the public from the 
expense of training and equipment. 

Employers must become accustomed to add 
to their advance planning of the material 
side of production, advance planning of needed 
workers by categories and in time to permit 
of training. 

In that section on “Defence” of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report, which was adopted, 
labour’s relation to defence industrial require- 
ments were further specified: Among the 
principles set forth in that report were the 
following: 

That labour should be represented on all de- 
fence agencies dealing with matters affecting 
labour’s welfare, and that such representation 
means selection by the group concerned. | 

That there should be equal representation of 
employers and employees on advisory groups con- 
nected with employment control. 

That should wartime conditions develop, the 
following principles become imperative: 

(a) universal obligation to service for de- 
fence—industrial or military—under the 
democratic conditions. : 

(b) labour should have representation on 
all policy making and administrative agencies 
and draft boards. 

(c) that labour standards and other pro- 
visions for social welfare must be maintained 
under emergency conditions as essential to 
efficient production as well as to national 
morale. 


Opposition to Awarding Government 
Contracts to Firms Violating 
Labour Laws 


To the Committee on Legislation were 
referred a number of resolutions urging amend- 
ment of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act to prohibit the awarding of contracts by 
the United States Government or its depart- 
ments to concerns which have been found to 
have denied their employees the right to 
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organize and to bargain collectively. The 
Committee approved this proposed amend- 
ment and was supported by the convention. 


Abolition of Merit Rating in State 
Unemployment Insurance Laws 


There were two resolutions which called 
for legislation to prohibit merit rating under 
state unemployment insurance laws. One of 
these requested the endorsement by the con- 
vention of national legislation to prohibit 
employers’ merit rating in connection with 
unemployment insurance but to permit in 
appropriate cases, after complete elimination 
of employees’ contributions, horizontal reduc- 
tion of employer contributions. 

The adopted recommendation of the Legis- 
lation Committee was that this resolution be 
referred to the Executive Council with in- 
structions to make a study of this subject 
and to take such action as seems most 
advisable to secure the elimination of 
“Employers Experience Rating” plans with- 
out injury to the workers or the unemployed. 

Another adopted resolution urged the 
enactment of legislation to secure the bene- 
fits of unemployment insurance for agricul- 
tural workers. 


Opposition to Increased Working Hours 
In a report, which was adopted by the 


convention, the Committee on the Shorter 


Work Day, advocated opposition to any 
lengthening of hours. The report stated that 
the defence program accorded the first chance 
in eleven years “to put the unemployed back 
to work” and declared: 

There is no actual shortage of man power. 
On the contrary, a marked over-supply of 
labour exists. With millions still unemployed, 
there can be no valid argument advanced for 
lengthening hours on the basis of inadequate 
man power. About 2,000,000 men and women 
have gone back to work since the defence 
program started in May, 1940. There is a 
shortage reported of men for certain highly 
skilled and specialized jobs—toolmakers, lofts- 
men, coppersmiths, riveters for airplanes and 
others. Overtime at overtime pay will help 
here. Also, training on the job. Any general 
lengthening of work hours will not solve the 
problem. 

Two resolutions proposing application of 
six hour work shifts to plants employed on 
defence contracts and to the rearmament 
program were referred to the Executive 
Council for study and action. 

Among the many speakers to address the 
convention were Miss Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor, and Mr. Edward A. 
Jamieson, president of the Vancouver-New 
Westminster and District Trades and Labour 
Council and fraternal delegate of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. The limits 
of space preclude a summary of their 
addresses as well as summaries of various 
committee reports and other resolutions. 


CONVENTION OF CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Declaration on Preservation of Peace and Democratic Institutions— 
—Demand for Guarantees of Collective Bargaining on Government 
Contracts—Recommendations on Industrial Training for Defence 


HE third constitutional convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
was held in Atlantic City, November 18-22, 
1940, with 488 delegates in attendance, repre- 
senting 35 national and international unions, 
8 national organizing committees, 32 state in- 
dustrial union councils, 114 city and county 
industrial union councils, and 108 local indus- 
trial unions. 

In addressing the convention Hon. Thomas 
Taggart, Mayor of Atlantic City, stated that 
‘in the past your conventions have been 
followed closely by the people of this nation. 
Now the eyes of the people all over the world 
will be focused on your deliberations, because 
every major move of the United States to- 
day holds the greatest interest among the 
other nations of the world.” 


Address of President Lewis 


Expressing the thanks for the welcome 
accorded the delegates, President Lewis, paid 
tribute to the leadership of the late William 


Carney and as a mark of respect asked the 
delegates to stand and observe one minute’s 
silence. 

Mr. Lewis drew attention to the achieve- 
ments of the organization, which he stated 
were “made possible by the faith and energy 
and the collective enterprise and loyalty of its 
members” and warned against internal dis- 
cord. He denounced reports appearing in the 
public press to the effect “that the policies of 
C.I.O. are conceived and endorsed and sup- 
ported, and encouraged, and administered by 
Communist philosophy, or Nazi philosophy, 
or Fascist philosophy, or any other philosophy,” 
declaring such to be lies. 

In advising the delegates of his decision to 
relinquish the office of president of the 
C.1.0., he urged them to preserve their union 
and “when you elect a new president don’t 
elect him unless you think you can agree with 
him and entrust him and support him, because 
otherwise you will pay a price, and worst of 
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all the men and women who pay you will pay 
a price.” 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


’ 


The report of the Committee on Officers 
Reports was divided into four major sections, 
viz., (1) organizational and administrative 
functions; (2) legislative activity; (3) national 
defence; and (4) unity of labour. 

Under the first heading the committee re- 
ported that “the organization had met its 
severest tests during the past year and has 
come through them with greater strength 
and understanding than ever before.” A re- 
view of the organizational work of the Con- 
gress was presented, and in this connection 
the committee stated ‘our affiliates in 
Canada, facing directly all the rigors that 
labour must undergo in a nation actually at 
war, have consolidated their ranks in the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in order to 
serve the workers in their time of crisis. This 
Congress will be joined by all our affiliates in 
the Dominion.” 

Dealing with legislation, the committee con- 
tended that the C.I.0. had saved the Wagner 
Act and the Wage Hour Act “from crippling 
amendments.” 

In regard to national defence, the committee 
referred to the policy enunciated by the execu- 
tive board in June, 1940, and calculated “to 
preserve !abour’s rights under a defence pro- 
gram for our nation, so that that program 
might achieve the goal which is in the heart 
of every true American—to assure the 
security of our nation, to preserve the peace 
of our people, and not to become involved in 
the present horrible war raging in Europe.” 


Referring to labour unity, the committee 
stated that “unity in the labour movement 
can be accomplished only if the unions in the 
C.I.O. can continue to organize the unor- 
ganized workers in the mass production and 
basic industries along industrial lines. And it 
must be all-inclusive. It must protect and 
include all organizations in the C.I.0.” The 
commitee contended that “any program for 
unity should involve a joint convention of all 
labour organizations, including those of the 
American Federation of Labor, the railroad 
brotherhoods and the C.1.0., with existing 
jurisdictional differences to be adjusted in 
such a convention.” The following recom- 
mendation was submitted by the committee: 
that this convention continue its negotiating 
committee, consisting of Mr. John L. Lewis, 
Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
with the authority to participate in any future 
negotiations, looking forward to real labour 
unity, which must be in conformity with the 
foregoing principles.” 
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After a prolonged discussion, the report of 
the committee was unanimously adopted. In 
conclusion the committee paid tribute to the 
leadership of President Lewis, who signified 
his intentions of retiring from office at the 
close of the convention. 


Constitution Amended 


In the report of the committee on Consti- 
tution it was recommended that Article III, 
Section 6, of the constitution be amended to 
read: 

“National or international unions and 
organizing committees may not be suspended or 
expelled except upon a two-third vote at the 
convention. This provision may not be 
amended except by a two-third vote at the 
convention.” 


of Nazism, Communism and 


Fascism 


Rejection 


The convention adopted without discussion, 
the following declaration: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
an American institution dedicated to the attain- 
ment of its well defined economic and social 
objectives. 

In the words of President John L. Lewis, 
“we yield to no man the right to challenge our 
Americanism or the Americanism of the organi- 
zations which at this moment we represent; 
and those who infest the columns of the public 
press with their vile fulminations, saying that 
the policies of the C.1.0. are conceived and 
endorsed, and supported, and encouraged, and 
administered by Communist philosophy, or Nazi 
philosophy, or Fascist philosophy, or any other 
philosophy, they lie.” 

We neither accept or desire—and we firmly 
reject consideration of any policies emanating 
from totalitarianism, dictatorships and foreign 
ideologies such as Nazism, Communism and 
Fascism. They have no place in this great 
modern labor movement. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
condemns the distatorships and totalitarianism 
of Nazism, Communism and Fascism as 
inimical to the welfare of labor, and destructive 
of our form of government. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
must organize the unorganized and build up 
and strengthen our unions. We must work for 
a greater and better America. In this great 
task we must not be diverted by strange, foreign 
doctrines opposed to our concept of industrial 
and political democracy. 

There is room for aii of us in this great 
movement to work for these noble ideals and 
sound objectives. 

We highly recommend that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations continue to carry on 
in the spirit of real American trade unionism 
to secure economic justice and social security, 
and to make of this country a better place in 
which to work and in which to live. 


Preservation of Democratic Institutions 


As a substitute for a number of resolutions 
submitted by various affiliates on subject of 
the “preservation of peace and democratic 
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institutions,” the committee recommended a 
covering resolution as follows: 


(1) This Convention reaffirms its deter- 
mination that this nation must not enter into 
any foreign entanglements which may in any 
way drag us down the path of entering or 
becoming involved in foreign wars. Eternal 
vigilance by organized labor will be the basic 
guarantee that a repetition of 1917 will be 
avoided and that peace and security for our 
nation will be preserved; and 

(2) The Executive Board of the C.I.O. at its 
meeting in June, 1940, unanimously adopted a 
policy relating to national defence and stated 
that the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
its officers, constituent unions and membership 
are fully prepared to discharge our responsi- 
bilities im the approaching national emergency 
to the best interests of the United States of 
America. The Executive Board made it clear 
and declared in unequivocal terms that we will 
defend the free institutions of this republic, 
under which the Declaration of Independence 


and the Constitution give us the greatest 
democracy on earth—a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. 


This policy is reaffirmed in clear unmistakable 
terms. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
its millions of members and the members of 
their families are determined to protect and 
defend this nation not only against our foreign 
enemies who may dare to attack us directly but 
also against forces within our nation who place 
the profits of their financial and_ industrial 
enterprises above the well-being of the millions 
of common people. 

(3) Labor believes that national defence 
means the creation of a nation of strong, healthy 
and well-fed people employed at work at decent 
and substantial wages and dedicated to the 
belief that the democratic way is the best way 
of living. Labor believes that national defence 
means the continued growth and expansion of 
powerful industrial unions which will protect 
and defend the interests and status of _ their 
members to achieve economic security. Labor 
believes that national defence means the 
vigilant protection and constant safeguarding 
of the exercise by all of our cherished civil 
rights of speech, press, assembly, and worship. 
Labor believes that ignoring these fundamental 
principles and limiting our nation’s activities 
to the building of mere armouries or aeroplanes, 
tanks and guns will not serve but rather will 
defeat the basic interests of national defence. 

This substitute resolution was adopted by 


unanimous vote of the convention. 


Guarantees of Collective Bargaining 


The subject matter of five resolutions deal- 
ing with guarantees of collective bargaining 
in government contracts, loans and purchases 
was covered by a substitute resolution sub- 
mitted by the committee. This resolution 
in part was as follows: 

(1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
vigorously reaffirms its determination to obtain 
from the federal government a promulgation 
of a national policy that no government con- 
tracts be awarded or loans be made to and no 
gold or silver be purchased from any employer 
who does not comply with the laws of the 
nation which have been enacted for the benefit 
and protection of labor; 


(2) This policy can be effectively enforced 
only through the issuance by the President of 
the es States of an Executive Order which 
would: 


(a) Compel all agencies and departments 
of the United States government to deny 
government contracts or loans to and to 
refuse to purchase gold or silver from those 
who are not complying with orders of the 
National Labor Relations Board or with the 
orders of any other administrative body 
sores with the enforcement of labor laws; 
an 

(b) Apply the same policy to the contracts 
and loans which have already been obtained 
under our national defence program. 

(3) This Convention condemns the action of 
the government officials in awarding govern- 
ment contracts and loans to scores of anti- 


labor corporations such as Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Ford Motor Company, and_ the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, while these com- 


panies refused to comply with the labor laws 
of the nation and deny to their employees 
their right to organize into unions of their own 
choosing. 


National Labour Relations Act 


Four organizations presented resolutions 
dealing with the National Labour Relations 
Act, but the subject was covered by the 
following substitute resolution submitted by 
the committee: 


(1) That the C.I.0. hereby expresses its 
unalterable opposition to any amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act at the present 
time; 

(2) That C.I.0. calls upon the administrators 
of the Act to strengthen their procedures for 
enforcement, to avoid all compromise and to give 
workers the full benefit of collective bargaining 
through industrial unionism; 

(3) That C.1.0. calls upon Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds to the Board to 
assure the effective administration of this legis- 
lation; 

(4) That C.1.0. affiliates be cautioned to use 
the machinery of the Act only as an aid to 
sound organizing activity; and 

(5) That the C.I.0. expresses its conviction 
that the labor policy in national defence embody 
the tested and proven principles of the National 
Labor Relations Act guaranteeing to workers 
the right to organize into unions of their own 
choosing without interference by employers and 
requiring employers to bargain collectively with 
the freely chosen representatives of their em- 
ployees. 


Industrial Training for Defence 


The convention adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Federal Government in its indus- 
trial training for national defence to: 

(1) adjust training programs to needs that 
can be clearly foreseen and calculated. 

(2) make a thorough-going examination of 
the need for additional workers so that the 
training programs may be adjusted thereto. 

(3) make effective in each program | on 
Federal, state and local levels, the participa- 
tion of organized labor in the determination of 
policy and practice of the national] defence train- 
ing programs. 
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Other Resolutions Adopted 


Among the recommendations contained in 
other adopted resolutions were: 


Requesting the continuation on an adequate 
basis the Works Progress Administration and 
that those employed on W.P.A. projects be 
assured all their rights of collective bargaining. 

Calling upon the administration to imple- 
ment its platform pledge to hold a national 
conference of the leaders of labour, industry, 
the government, farmers and consumers to agree 
upon ways and means to end unemployment. 

Supporting a comprehensive youth education 
and training program. 

Development of the wage structure, working 
conditions, and a shortening of the work day 
and work week. 

Continuation of the C.I.0O. policy of eo- 
operation with farm groups. 

Opposition to any form of discrimination, 
whether political or economic, based upon race, 
colour, creed or nationality. 

Supporting legislation intended to prohibit 
the imposition of state poll taxes as a condi- 
tion to the exercise of the franchise in federal 
elections. 

Opposing all amendments to the Wage-Hour 
Law intended to weaken the law and urging an 
extension of the provisions to cover groups now 
exempted. 

Recommending the adoption of the La Follette- 
Thomas Oppressive Labour Practices Bill. 

Upholding the administration and operation 
of the federal social and labour legislation. 

Seeking the enactment of a national unem- 
ployment compensation system “on a uniform 
federal basis with extended coverage to all 
workers, adequate benefits, low eligibility stand- 
ards for part time employees, limited disquali- 
fication, and repeal of employer merit or ex- 
perience rating.” 

Endorsing an old age pension program based 
upon a flat pension of $60 per month with 
supplementary allowance to wives up to a 
maximum of $90 per month for each married 
couple with a qualifying age limit of 60 years 


and eligibility to all persons; the system to be 
administered through a single federal organiza- 
tion with the additional funds to be secured by 
taxation. 

Extension of the merit system throughout civil 
service. 

Adoption of a national health program, in- 
cluding insurance for medical care on a federal 
basis, cash benefits for temporary disability to 
workers, and construction of needed hospitals 
throughout the country. C.I.O. unions were 
asked to assist in the formation of general 
medical co-operatives in their communities. 

Revision of the tax structure and enactment 
of legislation eliminating all forms of consumer 
taxes, direct or indirect, application of a 
genuine excess profit tax, abolition of tax- 
exempt securities, imposition of progressive tax 
rates “upon upperbracket corporate and _ per- 
sonal incomes,” and increased inheritance taxes. 

Labour representation on government agencies. 

Development of co-operative organizations. 

Granting collective bargaining to all govern- 
ment employees. 

Establishment where necessary of apprentice- 
ship systems in industries under the joint con- 
trol of organized labour and management, 
according to the standards set up by the Federal 
Committee on apprenticeship. 

Adoption of an adequate unemployment in- 
surance bill for seamen. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, Philip 
Murray, Washington, D.C.; Vice-presidents, 
Emil Rieve, New York, N.Y., Sherman H. 
Dalrymple, Akron, Ohio, R. J. Thomas, 
Detroit, Mich., Frank Rosenblum, New York, 
N.Y., Reid Robinson, Denver, Colo., Joseph 
Curran, New York, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, 
James Carey, Washington, D.C. In addition 
to the elected officers, the executive board of 
the C.I.0. consists of one representative from 
each of the affiliated central organizations. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for October contained a summary of the 
proceedings of the annual convention of the 
British Trades Union Congress, from which 
the following information has been taken. 

The seventy-second annual Trades Union 
Congress was held at Southport on October 
7, 1940, and the two following days. The pres- 
ident was Mr. W. Holmes, chairman of the 
General Council. 

The number of delegates appointed to attend 
the Congress, as shown in the statistical state- 
ment compiled by the General Council, was 
645; the number of organizations affiliated 
to the Congress, including those organizations 
with an aggregate membership of 108,000, which 
did not appoint delegates, was 176, with a 
membership of approximately 4,867,000 at the 
end of 1939. 

After addresses by the president and by Mr. 
C. R. Attlee, M.P., the Congress proceeded to 


consider the General Council’s report, taking 
in connection therewith a number of resolu- 
tions prepared by 'the General Council or pro- 
posed by affiliated unions. 

Much of the discussion was concerned with 
matters arising out of the war, and a special 
resolution, carried by an overwhelming 
majority, recorded the inflexible resolve of the 
Congress to go on with the struggle against 
the aggressor Powers; approved the measures 
taken by the General Council to safeguard the 
interests of trade unionists and to enlist the 
active co-operation of the organized workers, 
through their unions, to make the fullest use 
of the country’s man-power and industrial 
equipment; expressed appreciation of the 
Council’s efforts to obtain for the trade unions 
a fuller recognition of their claim to repre- 
sent the working people in all matters affecting 
industry and their conditions of life and 
labour; paid homage to those who, in daily 
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hazard of their life, have maintained the 
national defences and communications against 
incessant enemy attacks; expressed the 
sympathy of Congress with the victims of 
enemy attack; and called for the provision 
of adequate shelter against air raids, for 
arrangements to meet the needs of those 
rendered homeless and left without resources 
in bombed areas, and for the organization by 
the Government of arrangements for the 
safety and comfort of those compelled to 
seek shelter outside their homes. 

Among the subjects dealt with in other 
resolutions which were adopted by the Con- 
gress were the allowances to men in H, M. 
Forces and their dependents; the substitution 
of blinds for permanent black-out arrange- 
ments in workshops in view of the effect of 
the latter on the health of the workers; the 
disregard by certain Local Authorities and 
other employers of the provisions made by 
Parliament in respect of conscientious objec- 
tors to military service; the working of the 
National Arbitration Tribunal and the effects 
of its findings on trade union aims and con- 
ditions; the restrictions imposed upon the 
trade unions by the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1927; the Anomalies Regu- 
lations in relation to the conditions for the 
payment of unemployment benefits to married 
women; the income limit for National Health 
Insurance; the reform of the laws relating to 
workmen’s compensation; the payment of 
National Health insurance benefit in addition 
to workmen’s compensation to workers who 
are incapacitated; the welfare of young 
children in war-time; and the preparation 
of plans to deal with the effects of the 
diminution of armament manufacture after the 
war. 

On the last day of the Congress Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, M.P., Minister of Labour and National 
Service, appealed for every possible. effort 
to expedite the production of armaments and 
equipment in order to shorten the war, and 
gave particulars of further provisions which 
were being made for the welfare of workers 
engaged in or transferred to munitions pro- 
duction. 





Mining Accidents in British Columbia 
in 1939 

The annual report of the Minister of Mines, 
British Columbia, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, indicated that there were 22 
fatalities in all phases of metalliferous mining 
during that period. “Ordinary care”, states 
the report, “would have averted most of these 
fatalities as few were due to abnormal or 
dangerous conditions, but were due to a 

dangerous method of doing routine work.” 
Coal Mining—During 1939, 2,976 persons 
were employed in and around coal mines. Two 
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fatal accidents occurred during the year as 
compared with ten for 1938. 

The ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 per- 
sons employed was 0:67 as compared with 3:37 
for 1938. In 1937 the ratio was 3-17; in 1936, 
2°84; in 1935, 1-67; in 1934, 2-07; in 1938, 
0-97; in 1982, 2-21; in 1931, 1-22; and in 1930, 
11-62. The average for the ten-year period 
being 3:34. 

The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1939 was 1°35; during 
1938 the figure was 7°63; in 1937, 6-92; in 
1936, 5-94; in 1935, 4:21; in 1934, 4:45; in 
1933, 2°37; in 1932, 5:21; in 1931, 2-81; and in 
1930, 28:64. The average for the ten-year 
period being 7:65 per 1,000,000 tons of coal 
mined. 





Trade Unions Registered Under Trade 
Unions Act 


The report of the Secretary of State of 
Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1940, contains a statement from the Registrar’s 
Branch of that department which shows that 
seven trade unions registered under the Trade 
Unions Act. The seven unions registering 
were: The Canadian Waterfront Workers’ 
Association, Vancouver, B.C.; the Longshore- 
men’s Union of Windsor, Nova Scotia; the 
Steel Workers’ Local No. 1, Saint John, N.B.; 
the National Union of Railwaymen, Winnipeg, 
Man.; the Longshoremen’s Union of King’s 
County, Nova Scotia, Wolfeville, N.S.; the 
Kelly Douglas and Co., Ltd., Employees’ 
Association, Vancouver, B.C.; the W. H. 
Malkin Company’s Warehouse Employees’ and 
Truck Drivers’ Association, Vancouver, B.C. 





According to an announcement made 
recently by the Honourable J. L. Isley, 
Minister of Finance, National Housing Act 
loans approved in November, 1940, numbered 
400 and aggregated $1,221,252. All loans were 
to finance single family dwellings. 

This increase now brings total National 
Housing Act approvals to above $65,000,000, 
and the number of housing units provided for 
to 19,287. 

New applications received continue to 
exceed the number received last year. In 
Novemher, 1940, these numbered 330 against 
319 in the corresponding month in 1939. 

Of the 400 dwelling units financed in 
November, 1940, approximately 27 per cent 
were financed by loans of $2,500 or less, 56 per 
cent by loans of $3,000 or less and 75 per 
cent by loans of $3,500 or less. The number 
of small 90 per cent loans approved to finance 
dwelling units valued at $2,500 or less was 59, 
and the average loan for the month was 
$3,053. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1940 


(ee accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting November 1 was 12,392, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,364,720 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were employed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
October was 1,971 having an aggregate 
membership of 262,922 persons, 5-0 per cent of 


whom were without employment on November 
1. It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1940, as 
Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment showed pronounced, 
contra-seasonal expansion at the beginning of 
November, continuing the uninterruptedly 
favourable movement in evidence since the 
first of April. During the intervening months, 
the forces of the co-operating establishments 
have been increased by some 267,400 men and 
women, while the index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, has risen by over 24 per cent 
to 139-2 at November 1; this advance exceeds 
that reported in the same period in any other 
of the twenty years for which statistics are 
available. The index at the latest date was the 
highest so far recorded, the previous maximum 
having been that of 186-2 at October 1, 1940. 
The figure for November 1, 1939, was 123-6. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 12,392 establishments employing 
1,364,720 persons at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, an increase of 28,539 or 2:1 per cent over 
their October 1, 1940, staffs. As already stated, 
this improvement is contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend from October to November; 
accordingly, the index of employment, when 
corrected for seasonal influences, considerably 
advanced, the adjusted figure rising from 
129-6 in the preceding month, to 133-2 at the 
beginning of November. 

Manufacturing showed further improvement, 
reversing the usual seasonal movement in the 
late autumn. The gain resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a new all-time high level of em- 
ployment. From 143-8 at October eerune 
index rose to 144-6 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when it was over 18 per cent above the 


November 1, 1939, figure of 122-1, the previous 
maximum for that date. The greatest ex- 
pansions in the month under review were re- 
ported by iron and steel plants, which enlarged 
their working forces by some 9,600 men and 
women. On the other hand, there were sub- 
stantial seasonal losses in fruit and vegetable 
canneries and lumber mills; over 6,400 persons 
were released from the former and some 2,100 
from the latter group. 

Among the non manufacturing industries, 
logging was decidedly more active as the 
Season progressed, the co-operating camps fur- 
nishing work for 23,200 additional employees; 
with two exceptions, (viz., 1937 and 1939) this 
was the largest November 1 increase in the 
years for which data are available. Services, 
trade, mining, building and road work also 
afforded more employment, but steam railway 
operation and construction and maintenance 
released employees, in accordance with the 
custom at November 1 in previous years. 

A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industries as at November 1, 1940, 
is given, following the text dealing with con- 
ditions in the economic areas and the leading 
cities. 

For November 1 of last year, 11,914 em- 
ployers had reported staffs aggregating 1,206,- 
183, an increase of 18,914 persons, or 1-6 per 
cent, as vompared with their October 1, 1939, 
returns. Manufacturing, logging, trade and 
mining had then shown considerable gains, 
while transportation and construction had re- 
leased a larger number of employees. 
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In recent years of the record, the unadjusted 
indexes at November 1 have been as follows, 
(1926=100) :—1940, 1389-2; 1939, 123-6; 1938, 
114-6 = 1937, 425-2 = 1936, 111:0> 1935 107.75 
1934, 100-2; 1933, 91:3; 1982, 84-7; 1931, 
103-0; 1930, 112:9; 1929, 124-6; 1928, 118-9 
and 1927, 108-8. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 
Ei] 


For some months, statistics of employment 
have been collected from banks, trust com- 
panies and stock market operators. For 
November 1, 1940, 402 firms and branches in 
these lines of business reported staffs aggre- 
gating 33,550 persons, compared with 33,689 
in the preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction, service and trade 
industries bring the total number. of em- 
ployees included in the November 1 survey 
of employment to 1,398,270 in 12,794 establish- 
ments, and slightly lowers the index of 139-2 
in the industries above enumerated, to 138-3; 
when the employees of the co-operating 
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financial organizations were added to the 
figures for October 1, 1940, the index was 
lowered from 1386-2 to 185-5. The November 
1, 1939, index had stood at 123-6 without the 
figures from financial institutions, and at 
123-2 when they were included. 


Estimates of Total Number of Wage-Earners 
in Employment and Unemployed 


The Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics prepares monthly esti- 
mates of the total number of wage-earners, of 
those in employment and those unemployed 
throughout the Dominion. The estimates are 
based upon the census definition of wage- 
earners as one who has or has had a job from 
an employer in any field of work, including 
the following and all other classes of industry: 
agriculture, fishing, trapping, forestry, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
communications, trade, finance and services— 
professional, public, domestic, personal, etc., 
etc. Also according to the definition given in 
the census volumes, the unemployed are those 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees 


at work on the first day of the month 


as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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who have at one time had gainful employ- 
ment but are no longer employed. This defi- 
nition automatically excludes young persons 
just leaving school and others who have never 
had a job; persons who have retired; those 
living on income; those reporting themselves 
at the census in the class, “No occupation”; 
employers and persons working on their own 
account are also excluded. 

It may be noted that the estimated number 
of wage-earners shows some variation from 
month to month, the figure expanding or con- 
tracting in response to seasonal, secular and 
cyclical influences. The variation is largely 
at the expense of the workers classed as “on 
their own account”; it is, however, also true 
that when employment is active, either gener- 
ally or in a particular industry, persons not 
normally belonging to the wage-earning class 
(in the broad sense of the word), will take 
positions, later to retire therefrom without 
actively seeking work at other periods, and 
without experiencing the privations frequently 
associated with unemployment. An illustration 
of such cases may be found during the canning 
season, when work of this nature will call 
forth a considerable body of workers who do 
not ordinarily look for employment outside 
their homes in other parts of the year; 
another example is the employment of students 
and others in summer hotels during the active 
season, and in retail trade during the Christ- 
mas rush. 


It should be noted that the information 
available does not permit allowance to be 
made in these calculations for enlistments in 
the armed forces since the outbreak of war. 
Thus the estimates of the total number of 
wage-earners include some enlisted men who 
were unemployed wage-earners prior to en- 
listment. The estimates of Wage-earners in 
employment are entirely exclusive of enlistéd 
men, but the estimates of unemployed wage- 
earners include a considerable number of 
previously unemployed wage-earners who have 
now enlisted. Since enlisted men are not in- 
cluded as wage-earners, there is in these 
figures an overstatement of the total number 
of wage-earners and also a corresponding 
overstatement of the number of unemployed 
wage-earners. Accordingly, the estimates of 
unemployment in recent months are ex- 
aggerated by the number of enlisted wage- 
earners who were without jobs when they 
joined the active forces. Such factors as un- 
recorded emigration within the last year or 
two may have an effect on figures based on the 
Census, which is now nine years away; no 
adjustment can be made for those factors. 

The following table shows, in thousands, the 
estimated total of wage-earners, and of those 
employed and those unemployed, in recent 
months, together with figures for September in 
the period, 1928-1939. 


Total Estimated Estimated Number Estimated Number 


Number of 
Wage-earners 


September (in thousands) 
1928. . 2,461 
1929. . 2,623 
1930. . 2,683 
1931... 2,583 
1932... 2,465 
1933: 2,495 
1934. . 2,528 
1935.. 2,591 
1936. . 2,630 
1037 eh 2,812 
19388. . 2,748 
1939. . 2,806 1/ 
1940. . 2,962 1/ 

1940— 
January. . 2,732 -1/ 
February.. 2201 / 
March.. 2,695 1/ 
April. . 2,720 1/ 
May.. 2,794 1/ 
June.. 2,843 1/ 
July.. 2,872 1/ 
August... 2,910 1/ 
September. . 2,962 1/ 


of Wage-earners _ of Wage-earners 

in employment unemployed 

(in thousands) (in thousands) 
2.434 27 
2,576 47 
2,388 295 
2,144 439 
1,829 636 
1,909 586 
2,058 470 
2,184 407 
2,267 363 
2,587 225) 
2,402 346 
2,906, 2/ 300 3/ 
2,805 2/ Lothar 
2,300 2/ BY Ue ys 
2.4061 2/ B87 3/ 
2,304 2/ 391 3/ 
2,000.2) BO. ays 
2,489 2/ 305 3/ 
2,568 2/ PAS 
2.634 2/ 238 3/ 
2,709 2/ 201 3/ 
2,805 2/ 157 3)/ 


1/ Includes previously unemployed men who have enlisted. 2/ Excludes enlisted men. 3/ Includes enlisted 


men who were previously unemployed wage-earners. 
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The total estimated number of wage-earners 
increased by some 52,000 between August and 
September; this figure in recent months has 
been higher than in any other month for 
which an estimate has been made. The esti- 
mated number in employment, at 2,805,000, 
was also greater than in August, 1940, or any 
earlier month for which an estimate has been 
prepared. 

The estimated number unemployed was 
157,000, a decrease of 44,000 from the preceding 
month, and of 143,000 from September, 1939; 
the latest figure was the lowest for September 
in any year since 1929. The proportion of un- 
employed in the total estimated wage-earning 
population was 5:3 per cent, as compared with 
13-8 per cent in January, 1940, and 6-9 per 
cent in August, 1940. In September, 1939, the 
percentage of unemployment calculated from 
these estimates hadi been 10-7. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Seven of the nine provinces shared in the 
upward movement indicated at November 1. 
The exceptions were Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, where seasonal losses moderately 
lowered employment; the declines, however, 
were below average. Industrial activity in 
the various provinces generally continued at 
an exceptionally high level. 

Maritime Provinces—There were increases 
in employment in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, resulting in a 


large contra-seasonal advance in the Maritime 
Provinces as a unit. Returns were received 
from 870 employers in this area with 99,526 
workers on their payrolls, compared with 
95,471 at the beginning of October. Manu- 
facturing as a whole showed moderate cur- 
tailment; additions to staffs were recorded in 
vegetable food and some other plants, but 
lumber, animal food, pulp and paper and iron 
and steel factories were slacker, the losses in 
some cases being seasonal in character. Among 
the non-manufacturing divisions, heightened 
activity was indicated in transportation, con- 
struction and trade, and there were pronounced 
seasonal increases in logging camps. 

Little general change had been recorded at 
November 1, 1939, by the 833 co-operating 
establishments, whose payrolls had included 
87,250 men and women; the index was then 
some sixteen points lower than at the latest 
date, when industrial activity was greater than 
at November 1 in any other year for which 
information has been prepared. 


Quebec—Further important expansion was 
shown in Quebec, chiefly in logging, although 
manufacturing, building and road work and 
trade also afforded more employment. On the 
other hand, there were losses in transportation 
and railway construction and maintenance, 
while mining, communications and services 
showed little general change. Within the manu- 
facturing group, the lumber, vegetable food 
and pulp and paper divisions reported a 


Taste —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 


108-8 
118-9 
124-6 
112-9 
103-0 

84-7 

91-3 
100-2 
107-7 
111-0 
125-2 
114-6 
123-6 
122-7 
116-2 
114-4 
113-5 
111-9 
114-3 
120-9 
124-7 
127-9 
131-6 
136-2 
139-2 





Relative weight of Employment by Provinces 
and Economic Areas as at Nov. 1, 1940....... 


100-0 














Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 

86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77:8 

90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
119-4 110:3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
127-2 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
112-6 119-7 115-0 108-1 107-5 
117-9 131-5 124-4 112-7 115-5 
123-0 130-3 124-5 108-9 110-0 
118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
118-4 116-0 120-2 100-8 100-0 
116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
111-8 112-2 118-8 96-7 102-8 
112-8 113-9 121-0 100-2 107-2 
117-0 123-0 126-6 107-4 112-0 
124-0 126-6 129-6 112-4 114-8 
124-5 130-6 132-8 114-9 119-0 
127-3 136-4 134-8 117-0 126-7 
128-2 142-8 140-9 118-1 127-8 
133-8 148-7 142-5 119-7 126-3 

7:3 31-2 41-8 11-5 8-2 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
umber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 
Industries 1Relative Nov. 1, Octal; Nov. 1, 
Weight 1940 1940 1939 
IVICASIN ULE A GO TGA TINS Growth. emt ac oirs's erares Since Nau cnte saree Rte tate st oe eestor 54-5 144-6 143-8 122-1 
Randal peoddcte-odi ble... 2) 552. ith. Ra. . ae 2-5 172-1 170-9 149-0 
PP LOL UO TM al SY crack ru. slastincts VOR ies N ae te peace Ele... Waeenietedls acl -2 117-6 117-8 114-3 
Hen thermand produces. ve tan tates ac bee ME Cr teen cane ee ee 1-8 121-4 121-0 123-1 
Bootsvandyshoesn, va) ARAN. kee oh Se a, er ye Ee ee. A ae 1-2 117-8 119-4 121-6 
PPE STAR oTORIOtE A(t Teles « Ecrws'ola's € kcamiahcle, oa Seana Bacal e See weeee oe 4-1 104-1 107-9 88-2 
Kougwand dressed lumber...) /.. wicicasc teh ccovoas eee Ah ee 2-5 95-6 102-9 76-0 
RATT OUTO RNY: ee tats PEA, SALE CEN RN AS ices -7 105-0 102-0 90-8 
Ofberd naa berproducts was nasa: xv eee hr uo nee eae ane “9 134-0 131-0 126-0 
MISICALINSTTUIMENtS 4c sc. cee cc cote ee eee ee +2 78:2 76-1 58-4 
etn mromuctat ss Al Phil 3. Ii to A Re LO RE Le 3-4 150-5 171-3 146-6 
Pend papermproducts Al) . taiiiwid bow Dashed ata Saad Re 5-5 121-1 121-9 113-9 
Ue MEYER SPELDOLY oc os sdb an oin's «= s+, Sucose asceieumtedtan ait ke eta Cee ee 2-5 115-4 117-8 102-3 
Paper produetarey 33. Pus UST ee ee oc aw 9 149-7 149-5 146-7 
Printinerendipu blishing a Aeeeih cos valcke) Gk eee een OE 2-1 118-7 117-8 117-6 
BRO DNEr PTOUUCER: 0 nates Ui nase te ce eels kee te ea 1-1 120-1 118-5 115-6 
extile produce yey ee eeu Re eee Le Caan Speen) ja) 2 a ea 9-7 152-8 152-0 134-0 
Wbread, vain andiclothy :s:3. is a dees ced hock ee eee 3:6 162-0 161-9 144-1 
Wottonvyarnreand. Cloth. wie tee noe tn cee eee en tee 1-8 121-0 121-7 109-5 
Woollenwyarnvand: cloth. (setse ae. eee 1 eee ane 8 184-5 183-7 156-6 
Antiicialsilksand sill< Goods ascntas oer eee eee eee -7 529-4 525-1 478-8 
Hosiery, and lent 2oodshees eo oe eee en meta ote 1-6 139-2 138-8 136-9 
Garments and psrsdnalfurnishings.\) () - eee, wks elo te. 3-4 151-6 149-6 126-0 
Other textile products 4.6) 0%: (a0 dieu eee” ca eae LIA: Snot, cae) 1-1 150-3 151-1 123-3 
POD ACEO Seni gat ese tic ce vee Tn Tene Rene mts | SNS gee 6 106-1 106-0 98-8 
Bewerages.. habe Mees Ss le Wn a ie ent AME es LG a aa 8 196-0 190-5 181-3 
Chemicals and, allied: productsiucimaises toms eae ee Ro Ik bests  e 1-9 218-9 Oise 175-7 
Clay, glass and stone’productss: 21). feet ee ee ee ee ee 1-0 114-7 112-4 99-4 
Hleetric lightiand ipower 2/4 jv ids 1 ae ean ol ae gal 1-4 146-8 148-5 143-6 
HHlectiieal apparatus i iai7 Gk i ae Ure elma dna Na) ein 1-7 173-5 169-4 138-8 
Jron. and-eteel products... slants. ee eee he eee dees tons «eee 14-6 151-6 144-3 107-6 
Crade, rolled’and ‘forged products yada me. ate ee. eatin 1-7 179-3 175-1 151-7 
Machinery (other than, vehicles) G...em beta vieted Sree: 1-3 165-8 158-1 123-4 
Agricultural dmplements Utila. Geena ee, cee oe fortes , . i, ramet +5 83-6 83-2 60-1 
Land vehicles 0.) chie. va eee oO eee RR oe aye cal, 5-8 131-6 123-6 94-8 
‘Aatom obilessandiparbst: a ee tae can ne On Nee uenetn 2-1 200-0 180-0 139-9 
Steeliship building and.repairing. ons. | tee Gee |. eden... seen, Peta -9 287-3 288-0 62-4 
Deating appliances) slndiae care aki eles Te Gare eu me ants “4 157-0 151-0 142-7 
Jron‘and ‘steel fabrication (nies seek ae dine tle en oe 9 185-6 177-9 131-6 
Foundry andimachine.shoppreduets a,b sie) fice ss <bvs's s aminhe gens 6 162-7 160-4 124-4 
Other dron and steeliproducts. \o. co eee ee ewes. 6 ern 2-5 172-1 159-0 119-9 
Non-ferrous metal productss....ce2< eee eT en ee ie 2-5 211-5 207-8 167-6 
Non-metallic mineraliproductsin: cares!) Paps de MeN kL ueiei wie Vee nae mete 1-0 178-7 179-7 168-5 
Miscelanecoua yt. ck. ia ie tis st ate e Te a eR ee cy ea eee 5 159-6 155-0 152-3 
EOGGIN Gio os vie Sed a blade 2 1 bale eR LG. as 5-6 258-6 180-2 206-4 
MENTING ok Salmi p ee eis, «ele i A el 6-0 174-0 172-3 171-0 
Coals ee Siete mr eee Cn ee ene eR LAM Oe See 1-9 95-8 93-1 94-4 
Metallic OTe gic cc ket Mele ou his asa Eta PRR. 8.0 OR 3-3 351-5 350-3 353-6 
Non-metallic:minerals (except coal),....0) 0 ee ee 8 156-6 158-3 143-7 
COM NOUN TG STON Siete ci, 5), ale eh ii deep aeiettas au ALG ea ath 1-8 90-4 90-7 86-7 
Leleorap lave iy tan cks see eweenr nea ee GR tiara MMM ieee nan eat a te unne m “5 105-5 106-9 100-0 
Weleanones, atid Est aside he nt eM ee cme feet el i} 86-3 86-3 83-0 
Transportation taal cee ees aoc eM, Teta ie Ua B.A Reis 8-4 93-5 94-3 90-6 
Street railways andicartagewy. cumin nie a ey ee wre 2-4 140-0 139-1 133-5 
Steamirailiwa ysis eee: cee As ili ke a Me pe eMC a Ratt ieee ao ek 4.7 79-6 81-3 79-2 
Shippingvand Blevied Oring weer. Ama © ek Rn Co) A ay aes 1:3 94-8 93-9 86-1 
CONSPRUCIION (A ND WNEAIN TENANCE. Tamper (2 Al ee 0.) 10-7 120-5 eo et 117-6 
[Burl ding 7, aee 0) 275 on aed Le LR We ONO i LOO Giggs te 4.4 137-8 127-2 85-1 
debt eh Oey Oc eR A a Ay 2 nS On ee: OR eMedia eS ee ae ae So 4-4 157-6 156-3 209-1 
Really eh ee OAM eo aCe RRN 2 RMN Ra oN ae make Us 1-9 66-0 80-5 64-5 
SERVICES, Te na ees. te ea eR ee ea URE oy eg 2-4 148-8 147-3 135-2 
Hotels and vestauranta! ayo. bac. 5 ee ev sR IE eb ais se oe a cl: 1-4 140-5 142-7 129-0 
Personal (chiety laindriesyatae oo 4 Mee ed MARRS oon ck BIRR 1-0 163-4 155°5 145-9 
PUD) Dee ee eral mee A 1 PM AAR 5 aes ean Age ea en a ae 10-6 148-9 146-8 140-2 
Retail... kOe Oe a ee were MEET is 8-0 154-9 152-2 144-8 
Wholesale! up tae: (0)) QM We aM oe RE a ee 2-6 133-4 132-7 128-1 
NL, INDUSTRIES ieee 5 Ue eee Ce i a: Dh ae 100-0 139-2 136-2 123-6 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


falling-off, in some cases of a _ seasonal 
character; there were, however, increases in 
the chemical, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel and some other classes. 

The 3,112 employers furnishing returns en- 
larged their forces by 17,176 persons, bring- 
ing them to 426,384 at November 1. This 
gain, amounting to 4:2 per cent, brought the 
index to 148-7, a new, all-time maximum. 


Activity was much greater than at November 
1, 1939, when a considerable advance had also 
been indicated in the 2,959 reporting estab- 
lishments, whose staffs had numbered 375,.718. 

Ontario—The trend in Ontario was again 
favourable, raising employment generally in the 
province to a new high level. The 5,361 firms 
whose data were tabulated had 569,654 em- 
ployees, or 6,618 more than in the preceding 
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month. The average change from October to 
November in the nineteen preceding years for 
which statistics are available has been a de- 
cline, so that the latest advance is contra- 
seasonal; it was, however, not equal to that 
recorded at the beginning of November in 
1939. 

At the date under review, there were sub- 
stantial gains in logging, as the camps gradu- 
ally opened for the winter’s operations. Mining, 
services and trade showed moderate improve- 
ment from October 1, while there was con- 
tinued expansion in manufacturing. This took 
place chiefly in iron and steel, but increased 
activity was also shown in ‘the leather, rubber, 
textile, beverage, chemical, clay, glass and 
stone, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal 
and miscellaneous manufacturing divisions. On 
the other hand, the food and lumber industries 
reported seasonal reductions in staffs, those in 
the former being particularly marked. Con- 
struction and maintenance also released em- 
ployees. The index at the latest date stood at 
142-5, a new maximum; this figure was 18 
points higher than at November 1 of last year, 
when statistics had been received from 5,212 
employers with 494488 men and women on 
their paylists. 

Prairie Provinces—There were seasonal de- 
creases in employment in Saskatchewan at 
November 1, 1940, but the movement was up- 
ward in Manitoba and Alberta. Returns were 
compiled from 1,751 firms in the Prairie 
Provinces, having 157,065 employees, as against 
155,043 at October 1. Manufacturing, logging, 
coal-mining, building and retail trade afforded 
more employment, while there were declines 
in communications, transportation and high- 
way and railway construction and maintenance. 
Most of the gain in manufacturing took place 
in food and iron and steel factories. The 
general improvement in this area was contra- 
seasonal, the trend having been retrogressive 
at November 1 in thirteen of the nineteen 
preceding years for which data are available. 
The index was higher than in any other month 
since November, 1931, standing at 119-7, com- 
pared with 112-7 at November 1, 1939. State- 
ments had then been tabulated from 1,696 
establishments, employing 147,137 workers; 
this was a decerase of 4,691 from their October 
1, 1939, payrolls. | 

British Columbia—A seasonal contraction 
in employment was recorded in British Colum- 
bia; the staffs of the 1,298 employers furnish- 
ing returns aggregated 112,091, compared with 
113,423 in the preceding month, The re- 
duction (which was below the average at 
November 1 in the years since 1920), took 
place largely in manufacturing, railway con- 
struction, transportation and mining. In the 
group of factory employment, there were im- 


portant, seasonal reductions in food canneries; 
lumber mills were also quieter. On the other 
hand, iron and steel and some other classes 
were brisker. Employment generally was 
more active than at November 1 of last year, 
when 1,214 establishments had reported a 
total working force of 101,590 persons, com- 
pared with 104,424 in the preceding month. 
The index then stood at 115-5, as compared 
with 126-3 at November 1, 1940, when it was 
higher than in any other November for which 
data are available. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were recorded in Mont- 
real, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Windsor and Winnipeg, while there was 
a seasonal falling-off in Vancouver. In each 
of these centres, the volume of employment 
was greater than at the beginning of Novem- 
ber of 1939; in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto 
and Ottawa activity was at the maximum for 
the record. In Vancouver, the index was 
higher than in any other month except 
October 1 and September 1, 1940; the figures 
for Hamilton and Windsor were exceeded only 
by those for one month in 1929; while in 
Winnipeg the favourable comparison goes 
back to 1930. 


Montreal—Further improvement of a con- 
tra-seasonal nature took place in Montreal at 
November 1, when 2,955 persons were added 
to the payrolls of the 1,803 co-operating firms, 
who employed 193,685. Services, trade, build- 
ing and manufacturing showed heightened 
activity, the largest increases being in the 
last-named, mainly in iron and steel factories; 
chemical, food and electrical apparatus works 
also reported gains. On the other hand, ship- 
ping and road construction were dull. A 
moderate increase had been noted at the same 
date of last year; the index was then many 
points lower than at the latest date, when the 
figure, at 124-3, established a new maximum. 
Statements for November 1, 1939, had been 
received from 1,718 establishments providing 
work for 171,936 men and women. 

Quebec City—Continued advances were 
made in Quebec, according to 217 employers 
of 20,751 persons, compared with 20,156 at 
October 1. Construction, transportation and 
manufacturing showed gains, while services 
and trade were rather quieter. Employment 
was more active than in any other month for 
which data are available, the index being de- 
cidely higher than at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1939, when the 211 co-operating business 
enterprises had employed 15,523 workers, 
practically the same number as in the pre- 
ceding month. 
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Toronto—There was a substantial increase 
in the payrolls of 1,834 firms in Toronto, who 
had 175,804 men and women in their employ, 
a number greater by 2,787 than in their last 
report. Most of the expansion took place in 
manufacturing; in this division, printing and 
publishing, rubber, textile, lumber, iron and 
steel and other heavy industries showed im- 
provement, that in iron and steel being most 
pronounced. Services and trade also afforded 
more employment, but construction was not 
so active. A larger advance had been 
registered at the beginning of November of 
a year ago, when the index was, however, 
nearly eighteen points lower; the 1,766 em- 
ployers making returns for November 1, 1939, 
had reported staffs aggregating 150,920, com- 
pared with 146,697 in the preceding month. 

Ottawa.—In Ottawa, improvement was shown 
in manufacturing, particularly in the leather, 
textile and iron and steel divisions; transporta- 
tion, building and trade were also rather 
brisker. The 237 establishments furnishing 
data employed 17,923 persons, as against 17,499 
at October 1. Employment, at a new maxi- 
mum for this record, was in decidedly greater 
volume than at the same date in 1939, when 
the trend had been downward, according to 
information from 230 employers of 15,316 
_ workers. 

Hamilton—Industrial activity again in- 
creased in Hamilton at November 1; the 334 
co-operating firms reported 43,854 employees, as 
compared with 43,478 at the beginning of 
October. Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment, mainly in the iron and steel group. 
Moderate gains also took place in construction, 
transportation and trade. Greater expansion 
had been recorded at the beginning of Novem- 
ber of last year, but the index was then much 
lower than the latest figure of 134:4. The 
November 1, 1939, paylists of the 331 report- 
ing employers had included 36,771 men and 
women. 

Windsor—tThe situation in Windsor showed 
a further improvement; 195 establishments re- 
ported 26,082 persons in their employ, com- 
pared with 24,568 at the beginning of October. 
The increase took place mainly in the auto- 
mobile and related industries; construction 
and trade, on the other hand, were rather 
slacker. A larger gain had been indicated at 
the same date of a year ago, but employment 
was then at a decidedly lower level. Statistics 
for November 1, 1939, had been tabulated from 
195 firms, whose staffs aggregated 19,414. 

Winnipeg —Employment advanced in Winni- 
peg, according to 538 employers with 47,035 
workers at the beginning of November, as 
compared with 46,107 in their last report. 
Manufacturing was brisker, especially in the 
food divisions; construction and trade also 


showed a moderately upward movement, while 
transportation was quieter. Figures furnished 
by 530 concerns for the first of November of 
last year showed that they had 43,325 men 
and women on their payrolls; the employment 
index then stood at 99-3, compared with 107-5 
at the date under review. This is the highest 
figure since the end of 1930. 


Vancouver—The movement was seasonally 
downward in Vancouver, where the 568 co- 
operating establishments had 438,500 persons 
on their staffs, or 557 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing was quieter, 
mainly in the food division, and transportation 
showed a decline, while other industries re- 
ported little general change. Industrial 
activity generally was at a higher level than 
at the beginning of November of last autumn, 
when curtailment had also been indicated by 
522 firms, whose employees had numbered 
38,361, a reduction of 329 from October 1, 1939. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in manufac- 
tures continued to expand; although the 
improvement was on a smaller scale than in 
recent months, it is particularly interesting in 
that it is contra-seasonal, the trend at Novem- 
ber 1 having been downward in fifteen of the 
nineteen earlier years of the record. The 
6,762 co-operating establishments reported 
744,144 employees, or 4,071 more than in the 
preceding month. This increase was not equal 
to that reported at the same date in 1939, 
when industry was in the initial stages of its 
response to war-time demands. However, in 
the intervening months the movement has 
with one exception been consistently favour- 
able, the upswing resulting in the establish- 
ment of successively new, high levels for the 
curve of employment. 

The unadjusted index (1926100), rose from 
its previous maximum of 143-8 at October 1, 
1940, to a new high of 144:6 at November 
1; this figure was 18:4 per cent above that 
of 122-1 at November 1 of last year. Since the 
latest increase, as already stated, was contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend, the seasonally- 
corrected index gained substantially, rising 
from 139-4 at the beginning of October, to 
143-3 at the date under review. 

Further marked improvement was shown in 
iron and steel plants at November 1, 1940, 
the advance being on a scale rarely exceeded in 
any month in the twenty years of the record, 
and never exceeded in any earlier November. 
The animal food, textile, rubber, beverage, 
clay, glass and stone, chemical, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries also afforded more 
employment than at the beginning of October. 
On the other hand, lumber, pulp and paper 
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and vegetable food factories released em- 
ployees, the declines being mainly of a 
seasonal nature. 

For November 1, 1939, 6,472 manufacturing 
establishments had reported 626,375 em- 
ployees, compared with 613,684 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment, (calculated on the 1926 average as 
100), have been as follows at the beginning of 
November in recent years: 1940, 144-6; 1939, 
122-1; 1938, 110-9; 1937, 119-0; 1936, 107-7; 
1935, 103-5; 19384, 92-8; 1933, 86-5; 1932, 
81-7; 1931, 88-8; 1930, 104-6; 1929, 117-2; 
1928, 115-1 and 1927, 104-9. 

Animal Products—Edible—Slaughtering and 
meat-preserving plants reported greatly in- 
creased activity, but seasonal contractions were 
indicated in dairies and fish-canneries. Statis- 
tics were received from 333 manufacturers, em- 
ploying a staff of 33,806, as compared with 
33,608 in the preceding month. This in- 
crease, which took place largely in the Prairie 
Provinces, compared favourably with the 
decline registered at the corresponding date 
last year, when employment was at a much 
lower level. 


Leather and Products—There was a falling- 
off in footwear factories at November 1, but 
other leather plants were busier. The 340 
firms furnishing data reported 24,856 work- 
ers, as against 24,757 at October 1. The 
index was slightly lower than at the same 
date in 1939; larger additions to staffs had 
then been noted, following the outbreak of 
war. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal contrac- 
tions, involving more employees than were 
released in the autumn of last year, were indi- 
cated in the lumber group, where employment 
was, however, in greater volume than in 
November of 1939, or of any other year since 
1929. The shrinkage at the date under review 
took place principally in rough and dressed 
lumber mills, while furniture, container, 
vehicle and some other wood-using works 
showed improvement. A combined working 
force of 56,080 men and women was employed 
by the 989 co-operating manufacturers, as com- 
pared with 58,216 at the beginning of October. 
There were decreases in all five economic 
areas. 

Musical Instruments—Thirty-six musical 
instrument manufacturers reported 2,232 per- 
sons on their payrolls, or 61 more than at 
October 1. Employment was brisker than at 
the beginning of November, 1939, when little 
general change had been recorded. 

Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries showed very marked, seasonal 
reductions in their payrolls, but the chocolate 


and confectionery, sugar and syrup and some 
other divisions of this industry were brisker. 
The forces of the 576 co-operating firms in- 
cluded 46,410 employees, or 6,414 fewer than in 
their last return. Employment declined in 
Quebec, Ontario and _ British Columbia, 
notably in Ontario, while greater activity was 
reported in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 
The general curtailment, like the gains which 
preceded it, involved many more workers than 
were released at the corresponding date last 
year; the index number then, however, was 
rather lower than at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The trend of 
employment in this group was downward, 
according to data from 717 establishments 
with 75,162 men and women on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 75,679 at the beginning 
of October. Moderate improvement was re- 
corded in printing and publishing houses, but 
pulp and paper mills were slacker. The largest 
losses were in Quebec. A general advance 
had been indicated at the beginning of Novem- 
ber a year ago, but the index was then over 
seven points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a further moderate increase at 
November 1; information was compiled from 
52 firms with 15,005 employees, as against 
14,806 in their last report. Activity was above 
its level at November 1, 1939, when a smaller 
gain had been noted. 


Textile Products—Woollen, silk, knitting, 
garment, and some other textile factories re- 
ported heightened employment; 1,252 manu- 
facturers enlarged their payrolls from 132,266 
at October 1 to 132,901 at the date under re- 
view. A larger increase had taken place at 
the beginning of November last year, when 
the index was many points lower. 


Beverages—Further improvement was re- 
corded in beverage plants, 151 of which fur- 
nished statistics showing 10,796 persons on 
their payrolls, as compared with 10,495 at 
October 1. The gain was reported mainly in 
Ontario. Curtailment had been indicated at 
the corresponding date last year, and em- 
ployment was then quieter. 


Tobacco.—There was little general change in 
tobacco manufacturing at the beginning of 
November, when the 47 co-operating establish- 
ments employed 8,757 men and women. A 
slight falling-off had been shown at November 
1, 1939, when the index was lower. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—In this 
group, statements were furnished by 331 plants 
employing 26,094 persons, or 696 more than 
in their last report. The index was many 
points higher than at November 1, 1939, 
although a larger gain had then been recorded. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Moderate 
increases were noted in brick, glass and stone 
product manufacturing. Activity in this group 
generally was at a higher level than at 
November 1, 1939, when the trend had also 
been upward. The forces of the 222 em- 
ployers from whom information was received 
had risen since October 1 by 267 persons, to 
13,050 at the beginning of November, 1940; 
this figure is larger than any other reported 
since 1930. 


Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
the production of electric light and power 
showed a falling-off, 216 workers being released 
from the payrolls of the 103 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who employed 18,631 persons. An 
increase had been indicated in this industry 
at November 1 of last year, but the index was 
then rather lower. 


Electrical Appliances—There was another 
advance in electrical apparatus works, 128 of 
which had 23,685 employees, or 563 more than 
at October 1, 1940. A favourable movement 
had also been in evidence at the same date 
in 1939; employment then, however, was in 
much smaller volume. 


Iron and Steel Products—Automobile and 
other vehicle, machinery, crude, rolled and 
forged, structural iron and steel, foundry and 
machine shop, fire arm, tool, sheet metal and 
other iron and steel works showed further in- 
creases in personnel. The general gains were 
the largest reported in any November of the 
record, having rarely been exceeded in any 
month; employment in this division reached 
the highest level yet attained. Statements 
were received from 980 manufacturers whose 
staffs aggregated 199,364, as compared with 
189,724 at October 1, 1940. Most of the ad- 
vance took place in Ontario, but the tendency 
was also favourable in Quebec and the Western 
Provinces. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 207 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 33,925 
workers, or 580 more than at October 1. The 
increase occurred largely in smelters and re- 
fineries and in the manufacture of lead, tin, 
zinc and copper products. The volume of em- 
ployment was greater than at the same date 
of 1939, or any other year of the record . 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a falling-off in activity in non-metallic mineral 
products factories, 99 of which released 82 
persons from their staffs, bringing them to 
14,035 at the beginning of November. The 
index was higher than at November 1 of last 
year, although the tendency had then been 
upward. 
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Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 431 firms em- 
ploying 76,562 men, or 23,205 more than in the 
preceding month. This advance was decidedly 
larger than that reported at November 1 in 
any other year for which data are available, 
except 1937 and 1939, greatly exceeding the 
average gain recorded at that date in the 
years since 1920. The index, at 258-6, was 
considerably above its level of last autumn, 
although it was lower than at November 1, 
1937. There were increases at the date under 
review in all provinces, those in Quebec being 
most extensive. 

Mining 

The mining of coal and of metallic ores 
afforded more employment, but quarrying and 
other non-metallic mineral production were 
quieter. Statements were received from 424 
mine operators, with 81,730 employees, a 
number greater by 805 than in their last re- 
port. Of the total staff indicated at the date 
under review, 26,317 members belonged in 
coal-mining, 18,530 in the extraction of other 
non-metallic minerals, and 44,883 in metallie 
ore mining. A smaller increase had been re- 
corded at the same date in 1939, and the index 
then was slightly below its level at the time 
of writing. 

Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed moderate, 
seasonal contractions; the companies and 
branches making returns had 24,146 workers 
on their payrolls, a loss of 89 since October 
1, The index of employment was a few 
points higher than at November 1, 1939, when 
a larger falling-off had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage and Storage. — 
There was a further increase in activity in 
local transportation, according to 308 firms 
whose staffs aggregated, 32,636 at the beginning 
of November, as compared with 32,434 in the 
preceding month. Employment was in greater 
volume than at the corresponding date in 
1939, the tendency then having been downward. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 102 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, 
whose payrolls were reduced by 1,838 per- 
sons, to 63,516 at November 1. The most 
extensive contractions were in Quebec and 
the Prairie Provinces. Employment was in 
practically the same volume as at the beginning 
of November, 1939, when a much greater 
decline had been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was noted in water transportation, 125 com- 
panies employing 17,850 workers, as compared 
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with 17,681 in the preceding month. The in- 
crease took place in the Maritime Provinces, 
while elsewhere there were seasonal losses. A 
smaller decrease, on the whole, had been 
shown at November 1 last year, but the index 
then stood at 86-1, compared with 94°8 at 
the date under review. 


Construction 


Building—There was a further large in- 
crease in building, 4,428 persons being added 
to the forces of the 953 co-operating con- 
tractors, who had 59,474 employees; activity 
was greater than at the beginning of Novem- 
ber in 1939, or indeed than in any month in 
the years, 1931-1939. There were advances at 
the date under review in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Quebec and the Western Provinces, 
while in Ontario the tendency was downward. 


Highway—Work on highways and streets 
slightly increased, the largest gain being in 
Quebec. Statements were tabulated from 425 
employers, whose staffs, standing at 60,660, 
were larger by 506 persons than at October 
1, 1940. The index, at 157-6 at the beginning 
of November, was lower than at the same 
date in 1939, although a pronounced contrac- 
tion had then been indicated. 


Ratlway—Seasonal curtailment of railway 
construction work was generally recorded, 
the most marked reductions occurring in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. The forces of the 
29 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns declined from 32,168 persons 
at October 1, to 26,358 at the beginning of 
November. This shrinkage exceeded that 


registered at the corresponding date in 1939, 
but employment was then in slightly less 
volume. 

Services 


Hotels and restaurants were seasonally quiet, 
while there was a small gain in laundering and 
dry-cleaning establishments, according to 611 
firms employing 82,924 persons, or 329 more 
than at the beginning of October. The index, 
at 148-8, was higher than at November 1, 
1939, when a decline, on the whole, had been 
indicated. 

Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was again 
seasonally upward, 2,061 men and women being 
added to the personnel of the 2,136 retail and 
wholesale houses furnishing returns, whose 
staffs aggregated 144,720. The increase took 
place mainly in the retail division, wholesale 
trade showing only a slight advance. The 
index stood at 148-9, compared with 140°2 at 
November 1, 1939, when the reported gain 
had not been so extensive. Further pro- 
nounced expansion in employment may be 
expected during the next few weeks, in pre- 
paration for the Christmas and holiday trade. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables. The columns headed “ Rela- 
tive Weight” show the proportion that the 
number of employees reported in the indi- 
cated area or industry is of the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns at the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1949 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are occu- 
pied at work outside their own trades or who 
are idle on account of illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As ‘the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 

At the close of October returns were tabu- 
Jated from 1,971 trade union organizations, 
with a combined membership of 262,922 per- 
sons, of whom 13,136 or a percentage of 5:0 
were reported as unemployed, contrasted with 
percentages of 4:4 in September and 9-0 at 
the end of October, 1939. While the volume 
of work afforded trade union members during 


the month under review declined slightly from 
that registered in the preceding month, the 
October unemployment percentage was the 
lowest reported since the corresponding month 
of 1928. The October decline was largely due 
to reduced activity among building tradesmen 
and steam railway employees and was the first 
decrease in employment since February. British 
Columbia unions indicated that slightly 
better conditions prevailed during October 
than those reported in September, the re- 
turns reflecting increased activity, especially 
among lumber workers and miners. Alberta 
unions registered a nominal gain in work 
afforded owing to. improvement in coal mining, 
while Nova Scotia union reports reflected a 
fractional gain only. Nominal increases in 
unemployment were manifested in returns 
received from New Brunswick and Quebec 
unions. Ontario members reported a moderate 
employment decline due largely to reduced 
activity among building tradesmen, wood 
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workers and steam railway employees. Em- 
ployment reductions among Manitoba mem- 
bers were small, being mainly due to some 
contraction among garment workers. Moderate 
reductions among Saskatchewan unions were 
reported. These resulted from reduced 
activity for steam railway employees. Com- 
parison of the reports received for the month 
under review with those received in October, 
1939, indicated that substantial gains for coal 
miners and increased activity among iron and 
steel tradesmen accounted for the marked 
advance in employment for Nova Scotia mem- 
bers. Pronounced expansion in the employ- 
ment volume also, was indicated by Quebec 
reports, increased activity for building trades- 
men and substantial employment recovery in 
the iron and steel trades being largely re- 
sponsible for the advancement in that prov- 
ince over the situation reported in October, 
1939. Improvement among iron and _ steel 
tradesmen contributed largely to the note- 
worthy gains reported by Ontario members 
over October, a year ago. In British Columbia 
the gains were also noteworthy, many of 
the trades participating in these. New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan unions reported a 
slightly better situation. Members in Mani- 
toba indicated a tendency towards reduced acti- 
vity on a moderate scale, while Alberta re- 
ports reflected fractional recessions only. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade unions in the 
largest city in each Province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. Returns tabu- 
lated in October from unions in Regina and 
Edmonton reflected slight increases in em- 
ployment from September. Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Winnipeg and Vancouver members 
registered minor recessions, while Halifax and 
Saint John unions indicated moderate de- 
clines in work afforded during the month 
under review. A considerably higher level of 
activity than that registered in October, 1939, 
was indicated in reports received from Mont- 
real and Halifax unions. Advances of note- 
worthy proportions were also in evidence 
among Toronto and Vancouver members. 
Moderate increases in activity prevailed in 
Saint John and Regina. The only cities to 
report employment contraction in this com- 
parison were Edmonton and Winnipeg and the 
recessions in these cities were small. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article, and shows the trend of unemployment 
by months from January, 1934, to date, it 
will be seen that the curve during October 
rose slightly, thus indicating minor contrac- 
tions in employment from September con- 
ditions. The level of the curve rested con- 
siderably below the point shown for the 
corresponding month of 1939, thus indicating 
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substantial employment gains over the situa- 
tion as reported by trade unions a year ago. 


Returns were received during October from 
587 unions in the manufacturing industries. 
These organizations reported a combined mem- 
bership of 105,280 persons, 4,879 or a per- 
centage of 4-6 being unemployed, contrasted 
with percentages of 4:4 in September and 
10-3 in October, 1939. Conditions in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole showed 
little change from that reported in September 
and comparisons made in the various indus- 
tries with returns received in September indi- 
cated little variation from the preceding month. 
Leather workers reported heightened activity 
on a small scale. A nominal upward tendency 
was reflected in reports received from iron and 
steel and printing tradesmen. Other organi- 
zations manifesting favourable tendencies, 
though indicating minor gains only, were 
bakers and confectioners, textile and carpet 
workers, tailors, jewellery workers and general 
labourers. Unions whose returns indicated a 
fully engaged situation in October, as was 
reported in September, were brewery workers, 
cigar and tobacco workers, electric current 
employees, mine, mill and smelter men, fur 
and gas workers. Metal polishers reported the 
Same percentage of idleness as in September. 
Nominal reductions in employment from the 
preceding month were manifested by pulp and 
paper mill workers, hat, cap and glove work- 
ers, meat cutters and butchers, rubber workers 
and glass workers. Declines in moderate 
degree were indicated by garment workers, 
especially in the Province of Manitoba. Sub- 
stantial recessions were reported by wood 
workers, a result which was due principally to 
much quieter conditions reported by these 
unions in Ontario. Comparison of the re- 
ports for the manufacturing industries during 
the period under review with those received 
for the vorresponding month in 1939, when 
10°3 per cent of the members were reported. 
as unemployed, disclosed pronounced expan- 
sion in the work afforded members in the iron 
and steel trades. Marked advances were also 


noted among hat, cap and glove and leather 


workers. Viewed from a percentage stand-. 
point, glass workers indicated important gains, 
but as their membership is not large, ad- 
vances in this trade did not materially affect 
the situation in the manufacturing industry as 
a whole. Reduced unemployment of note- 
worthy proportions was registered by paper- 
makers and general labourers, while gains of 
more moderate degree were reflected in returns 
received from unions of printing tradesmen. 
A nominal upward movement from October a 
year ago was noted among brewery workers, 
cigar and tobacco workers, bakers and con-- 
fectioners, electric current employees, fur work-. 
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ers, metal polishers and tailors. Mine, mill 
and smelter men and gas workers reported 
adequate work, which was also the case in 
October, 1939. The percentage of unemployed 
members registered by garment workers re- 
mained identical with the return received in the 
corresponding month a year ago. Textile 
and carpet workers, meat cutters and butchers, 
jewellery and rubber workers all recorded 
slight declines. Noteworthy recessions were 
in evidence among wood workers and, as in 
the previous comparison, these were due to 
reduced employment for these workers in 
Ontario. 

During October reports were received from 
58 unions of coal miners, with a a combined 


afforded were reflected among British Columbia 
miners, while Alberta unions registered moder- 
ate declines in activity. 

(Reports were received from 229 unions in 
the building and construction trades during 
October. These organizations reported a com- 
bined membership of 29,519 persons with 2,922 
reported as idle, a percentage of 9-9, contrasted 
with 7-1 per cent in September and 20-5 per 
cent in October, 1939. A steady advance in 
employment was recorded by these trades 
from the close of March to the end of Sep- 
tember. The October unemployment per- 
centage, while moderately higher than that 
registered in September, was the lowest for 
any October since 1928. Electrical workers, 
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membership of 21,593 persons, of whom 559 or 
a percentage of 2-6 were reported as idle, com- 
pared with percentages of 4:6 at the close of 
the preceding month and 3-7 per cent at the 
end of October, 1939. Comparison of these 
returns with those tabulated in September 
indicated that reductions in unemployment 
of noteworthy proportions occurred among 
British Columbia miners. Alberta unions 
reported moderate gains in work afforded over 
the preceding month. Adequate work was 


provided New Brunswick members, as in Sep- | 


tember, while fractional improvement only 
was indicated by Nova Scotia unions. Com- 
parison with October, 1939, when 3:7 per cent 
of the members were without work, disclosed 
gains of noteworthy proportion by Nova 
Scotia members. Minor advances in work 


1937 


1938 1939 1940 





plumbers and steamfitters and hod carriers and 
building labourers reported slight increases in 
employment from the preceding month. Nom- 
inal declines in activity were indicated by 
steam shovelmen, while reductions of moderate 
degree in work afforded were registered by 
carpenters and joiners, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers. Viewed from a percentage standpoint 
a sharp drop in work available was indicated 
by bridge and structural iron workers, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers and granite and 
stonecutters, but as the combined membership 
of these groups is not large these changes did 
not materially affect the building group as a 
whole. When conditions for building trades- 
men were compared with those reported in the 
corresponding month of 1939, when 20-5 per 
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cent of the members were shown as unem- 
ployed, it was noted that pronounced expan- 
sion in work afforded had occurred among 
carpenters and joiners, painters and decorators, 
hod carriers and building labourers, plum- 
bers and steamfitters. High percentage gains 
were in evidence amongst steam shovelmen, 
whose membership is, however, small. 
Heightened activity, though affecting com- 
paratively few members, was also reflected in 
returns received from bridge and _ structural 
iron workers and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers. Bricklayers’ unions indicated an un- 
changed situation from that prevailing for 
these tradesmen in October, 1939. A nominal 
upward movement was registered among 
electrical workers, when compared with con- 
ditions a year ago and moderate declines in 
activity were reported by granite and stone 
cutters. 

At the end of October reports were tabulated 
from 834 unions in the transportation indus- 
tries. These organizations indicated a com- 
bined membership of 72,061 persons, 3,211 or 
4-5 per cent of whom were registered as idle 
at the end of the month, compared with per- 
centages of 3-4 in September and 5-5 in the 
corresponding month of 1939. Over 80 per 
cent of the entire group membership is in- 
cluded in the steam railway division. The 
level of employment for these members was 
slightly lower than that registered in Sep- 
tember. Among navigation workers a moder- 
ate reduction in employment was recorded, 
while a fractional decline only was noted 
among street and electric railway employees. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs were slightly better 
engaged. Comparison of October returns with 
those received in October, 1939, indicated that 
employment for workers in the steam railway 
division tended in a favourable direction, 
though the advance was small. Moderate 
gains were in evidence amongst teamsters and 
chauffeurs and heightened activity on a small 
scale was reported by navigation workers. 
Street and electric railway employees in- 
dicated an unchanged situation from that 
prevailing in October, 1939. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of 
October from 4 unions of retail shop clerks, 
with a combined membership of 1,855 persons. 
The percentage of unemployment stood at 0-1, 
compared with 0:2 in September and with a 
fully engaged situation in the corresponding 
month of last year. 

From unions of civic employees 81 reports 
were received, combining a membership of 
9575 persons. These unions reported 0:1 per 
cent as idle on the last day of October, con- 
trasted with a slightly better position in 
September and 3:7 per cent in October, 1939. 

Reports were tabulated during the month 
under review from 139 unions in the mis- 


cellaneous group of trades. These unions re- 
ported a combined membership of 10,221 per- 
sons, of whom 454, or a percentage of 4:4, 
were idle, contrasted with percentages of 3-9 
at the close of the preceding month and 6-2 
at the end of October, 1939. Minor advances 
in employment from September were reflected 
in reports received from barbers, stationary 
engineers and firemen and unclassified workers, 
while unions of hotel and restaurant and 
theatre and stage employees indicated a 
tendency towards slightly reduced activity. A 
considerably higher employment level than 
that prevailing in October, 1939, was noted 
among unclassified workers. Heightened 
activity, though the gains were small, was 
registered, also by stationary engineers and fire- 
men. A nominal upward movement was re- 
flected among theatre and stage employees. 
Hotel and restaurant workers indicated moder- 
ate declines in work afforded from the corre- 
sponding month of last year, while barbers 
reported fractional recessions. 

During October reports were tabulated from 
5 unions of fishermen, whose membership 
totalled 2,832. Of these, 232, or 8-2 per cent, 
were registered as unemployed. This percent- 
age compared with 5:0 per cent at the end of 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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September. Noteworthy gains, however were 
reported over October, 1939, when. 16:0 per 
cent of these workers were unemployed. 

At the close of October, 4 unions of lumber 
workers and loggers were tabulated. The 
combined membership of these unions was 
2,123 persons, of whom 179 or a percentage 
of 8:4 were listed as idle. At the close of 
September the unemployment percentage for 
these workers was 14:5 thus indicating that a 
substantially better situation prevailed in the 
month under review than that reported in the 
preceding month. Important gains also were 
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registered for this class of worker over October, 
1939, when 20-7 per cent of the members were 
reported as being without work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1929 to 1939, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment for 
October of each year from 1929 to 1938, in- 
clusive, and for each month from October, 
1939, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1940 


During the month of October, 1940, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed a decline of nearly 28 per 
cent in the average daily placements effected 
from those of the preceding month, but a 
gain of more than 40 per cent over those of 
the corresponding period last year. In com- 
parison with September, construction and 
maintenance, farming and manufacturing 
registered losses, by far the largest being in 
construction and maintenance, where highway 
and building contracts, particularly those for 
National Defence projects, were nearing com- 
pletion, this resulting in a far smaller demand 
for workers. Logging and services showed 
appreciable gains, while that in transportation 
was more moderate. A slight increase was also 
recorded in mining, and a minor decline in 
trade. In comparison with October, 1939, all 
groups registered more numerous placements, 
except mining, where a very small decrease 
was recorded, services and construction and 
maintenance recording the most favourable ex- 
pansion, the gains in the remaining groups 
being of moderate proportions and fairly well 
distributed among the logging, transportation, 
farming and manufacturing industries. A 
slight gain, also, was shown in trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1938, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the trend of the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in rela- 
tion to applications was downward throughout 
the month, though much less pronounced 
during the latter half, while at the close of 
October the levels attained were more than 16 
points and 14 points higher, respectively, than 
those shown at the end of the corresponding 
month a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 68:8 during the first 


half and 65-2 during the second half of 
October, 1940, in contrast with ratios of 53-3 
and 48-8 during the corresponding periods of 
1939. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 62-8 and 61:3 as compared with 51-1 
and 46-6 in the corresponding month of 1939. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during October, 1940, 
was 2,150, as compared with 2,983 in the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,487 in October a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 3,213, in com- 
parison with 3,933 in September, 1940, and 
with 2,923 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
October, 1940, was 1,992, of which 1,342 were in 
regular employment and 650 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 2,758 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in October a year 
ago averaged 1,421 daily, consisting of 958 
in regular and 463 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1940, the 
offices of the Service referred 53,636 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 51,789 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 34,899, of which 28,687 were 
of men and 6,212 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 16,890. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 39,572 for men and 16,323 for women, 
a total of 55,895, with applications for work 
numbering 83,525, of which 61,622 were from 
men and 21,903 from women. Reports for 
September, 1940, showed 71,581 positions avail- 
able, 94,389 applications made and 66,192 
placements effected while in October, 1939, 
there were recorded 37,157 vacancies, 73,057 
applications for work and 35,505 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice each year, from January, 1930, to date:— 














Placements 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 

193076 Oe, at ty 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
19314. 'S eT Be ccy 175,632 295,876 471,508 
LOS DAEs Sab ae 6 153,771 198,443 352,214 
GSS eee ae cc 170,576 181,521 352,097 
WQS4 ies tip. Sich ootaes bys 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
OSG E 2 cha secc 3% 5 226,345 127,457 353 , 802 
T9SG iF sateen BEE. Loe 217,931 113,519 331,450 
19ST aE se ae Ab Begs Ss as 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LOS Se He See os ctolalert 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
LOSSRRE LA DAL, 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 (10 months)...... 269,976 126,595 396,571 





Nova Scotia 


During the month of October, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 6 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 231 per cent above 


70; and services 909, of which 716 were of 
household workers. There were 2,892 men and 
169 women placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during October called for 
nearly 11 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 10 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase in placements 
of nearly 12 per cent when compared both 
with the preceding month and with October, 
1939. With the exception of a moderate de- 
crease in construction and maintenance all 
groups showed gains in placements over 
October of last year, of which the largest were 
in services and logging. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were logging 83; construc- 
tion and maintenance 286, and services 898, 
of which 505 were of household workers. Dur- 
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the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were over 6 per cent fewer than in 
September, but nearly 238 per cent above 
October, 1939. The large increase in place- 
ments over October of last year was almost 
entirely due to work on National Defence pro- 
jects, although services and trade also showed 
improvement. The changes in all other groups 
were unimportant. Placements by industrial 
divisions included mnaufacturing 49; logging 
62; construction and maintenance 2,907; trade 
16416—53 

































































ing the month 329 men and 101 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 42 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during October, when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but an incerase of nearly 92 
per cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were nearly 
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44 per cent fewer than in September but over 
87 per cent above October, 1939. All industrial 
divisions participated in the increase in place- 
ments over October of last year, the gains in 
logging, construction and maintenance, trans- 
portation and services being quite substantial. 
The improvement in manufacturing also was 
fairly important. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 586; logging 
3,663; farming 128; transportation 1,411; con- 
struction and maintenance 4,089; trade 125; 
and services 4,779, of which 4,306 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 8,869 of men and 2,393 
of women. . 
ONTARIO 


Positions offered at the employment offices in 
Ontario during October called for nearly 5 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 38 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease of 5 per cent in placements 
when compared with September, but an in- 
crease of nearly 32 per cent in comparison with 
October, 1939. When comparing placements 
by industrial divisions with October of last 
year the only decline was in logging. Of the 
gains in all other groups the most important 
were in building construction, services, manu- 
facturing, and farming. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing 2,278; 
logging 2,006; farming 1,950; mining 195; 
transportation 419; construction and main- 
tenance 5,482; trade 529 and services 5,285, 
of which 3,258 were of household workers. 
During the month 9,479 men and 1,888 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during October, were nearly 3 per 
cent fewer than in the preceding month and 
over 25 per cent below those of the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of nearly 2 per cent when 
compared with September and of 26 per cent 
in comparison with October, 1939. A sub- 
stantial decline in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance accounted for 
the decrease in placements from October of 
last year for the province as a whole. This 
loss was partly offset by a fairly large gain in 
farming. Smaller increases were reported in 
services and manufacturing, and a loss of 
nominal proportions in logging. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
147; logging 209; farming 869; construction 
and maintenance 852; and services 998, of 
which 711 were of household workers. There 
were 2,045 men and 377 women placed in 
regular employment. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during October called for over 
25 per cent fewer workers than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 34 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decrease in placements of 
nearly 23 per cent when compared with Sep- 
tember, but an increase of over 39 per cent 
in comparison with October, 1939. When 
comparing placements by industrial groups 
with those made during October of last year, 
the largest increase was in the building divi- 
sion of construction and maintenance, with 
fairly substantial gains in services and manu- 
facturing. The only decline of importance 
was in farming. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 132; farming 
400; construction and maintenance 636; trade 
92 and services 997, of which 606 were of 
household workers. During the month 942 
men and 396 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

ALBERTA 


There was a decline of nearly 19 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during October 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
an increase of over 68 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were over 15 per cent fewer than 
in September, but 68 per cent above October, 
1939. Farm placements were considerably 
higher than in October of last year and there 
were somewhat smaller increases in logging, 
services, construction and maintenance and 
manufacturing. There was a small decrease 
in mining and nominal changes only in all 
other groups. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 125; logging 
604; farming 1,688; construction and main- 
tenance 450 and services 925, of which 598 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,691 of men 
and 411 of women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in British 
Columbia during October, were nearly 9 per 
cent fewer than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 28 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. Similar per- 
centages of change were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. W3uth the 
exception of a small loss in trade, all in- 
dustrial divisions participated in the increase 
in placements over October, 1939, the largest 
gains being in services, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1940 





Vacancies Applicants Regular 
SS eee ene ee ey, Te place- 
Offices Regis- Placed placed | ments 
Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred |————H+—+——_| end of same 
during end of during to period period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 1939 
Nowa Scotha.g 4. . 3.5. bps hi bapie vse + owe 4,135 168 4,255 4,052 3,061 991 3,618 542 
Halifax Siighingtay Vat. WPe emer Sl altefatcersiio! a elplla meio mtieretiehy 1,441 68 1,452 1,357 929 428 1,703 127 
Bont valle’ Os Co. cace nk hs. 359 0 468 359 220 139 854 934 
New Glasgow aids echeielie nVavohtia, te miele +. Sate 1,809 100 1,812 1,810 1,692 118 406 155 
Sydney Sattiniets SOHC gS) ade wk eles) sls 9 arp e ee'4 526 0 523 526 220 306 655 6 
New Brunswick..................... 1,375 18 1,435 1,379 430 949 1,006 163 
DRE cx ord ot Sys « Zt elsenolowh webs « 161 0 170 164 67 97 79 0 
MEOW OUND EEK a isis. 5x Cy v'nnip s a 4 656 10 653 653 216 437 154 123 
Saint Joba) eee BONS... 558 8 612 562 147 415 773 40 
Quebec... eect eee 16,921 3,252 | 25,204 | 16,298 | 11,262 3,484 | 12,610 6,458 
A SEACOMUMIAR IA CEs sxc nae alee ves ts 705 0 1, 126 705 699 6 219 "494 
u web tee shee ee cee e teeter ee ne eee e 853 95 1,500 1,026 1,014 16 405 719 
DS EMGUO: bin Cl isc sapperaunig hh «nuts < 1,565 534 1,007 996 993 3 24 83 
NREUNON Katee eR. 5 oa gases eae fa 795 827 984 977 801 176 236 141 
MontreabraGtact be. eA. 6,947 1,455 9,352 6,022 3,280 1, 803 2,827 1,826 
ATOM tite: tpt 2 fos eng s pice ye wis’ © teh + of: 1,924 308 5, 862 1,923 1,143 437 7,781 
Rayan ass Ak sins es ee nape es 841 10 1,069 898 840 53 166 914 
Se redhat Lk a aes eS 500 24 689 567 463 37 146 128 
Phetiond: Mino ia. jsjaayijeis 200. « ~» 115 15 631 333 251 9 399 178 
Three Rivers.....................+. 2,101 33 2,346 2,269 1,217 944 254 776 
Sra PRU ARTIC). RE etd 575 21 638 582 561 153 332 
Ontarlo. 0.2... eee eee ee 19,963 1,830 | 30,349 | 18,306 | 11,367 6,803 | 30,354 8,448 
PRAEE IS iets Wi eas! Gie an vo De ere is o's 278 4 353 9 9 
Belleville ire... (200 ee, wd 724 20 913 713 623 90 278 169 
BPAMGIOLG Meeps Ys piace densa. sed « 378 107 All 9299 176 123 418 75 
RRNA as aces ial © ois, fn mvs shee nie 5 0 388 0 460 390 106 284 236 91 
Ore nwillianoe vents sche ele dakeonte 551 29 537 505 333 172 231 477 
UL pee rer St chs! ¢ «Tals sega ataranes 110 30 369 137 111 26 37671) een eee 
Jo | dae sybase danse eT vals 317 28 524 347 292 53 401 285 
Biamamton yf eG, .. AN 1,107 91 2,828 1,063 457 605 3,954 328 
PNGB at. 6 f « bsth ei tejs Ya + pea > apeten 114 0 187 11 48 66 9 60 
Kingston MMMM SATS ce (apie Sire ois 535 10 783 512 447 65 395 223 
PeReOMOD 8 Pig th ns es Poke ee. : 379 37 568 331 156 176 510 78 
PARGSAN s Nee ae erradion: $14) Seki aue a aluse 109 0 143 85 81 4 16s (ht oe 
OnGOn Arner e Sear e te ncn ts 1,054 Al 1,324 1,072 739 288 1,198 486 
New Toroabe ti.) 000"... ot 246 24 840 298 176 52 650 53 
Niaganayballe pen cs cnc severe ae 799 14 563 566 475 92 286 126 
INORG EAN supeterias snc voslaci aida 481 9 556 453 363 90 468 609 
Mshawar itd ME, 2h coer | Me teroe en 604 0 889 609 163 446 1,478 89 
EC awa Te ely wel lo Na laa gi 1,838 268 2,762 1,750 603 1,061 1,956 527 
Owen Sounder et cee t ee es 133 0 170 140 62 78 172 69 
Pembroke tame ers sii: flere 2.08 So 1,202 50 1,264 940 852 88 149 171 
IPStErDOLOUBNnee in cine sia Thee « ots us 703 23 ADT 337 262 75 386 78 
POEM REO OUE Onn ee hanes a we 1,074 1 906 918 825 93 438 1,327 
St. Catharines. tum ahaa iat... 2 816 37 986 786 391 395 1,052 172 
bad A ORAS i Seach Sirk is a ibe al aig ~ 2 208 35 249 211 96 115 210 42 
Sarnia’ *. 2 wey odie rota dl Wace: 289 11 396 285 107 178 769 108 
Sault Sboo Marie. \ utes). gol bot sen oak 388 453 6A4 394 248 146 148 165 
SimCOe pre etre nee 6 ooh are seus tuecete > 167 0 198 167 55 112 31 68 
Stratiords. Use ene hoe eheae 125 0 219 124 95 30 548 113 
Sudburvea ask: Mois. oss ee eae 419 9 535 348 280 68 105 320 
WENT TAS eS Wears See ae arenes taetee 1,423 453 1,138 817 584 233 314 455 
TLOForio Guat iciiten fle hiaee seatelee 2,031 0 6, 128 2,270 1,263 1,007 8,769 1,152 
Wellandet iy n7 2206 snk re, Bak eel 219 35 503 287 158 124 811 57 
Windsornice ne: entectecnienns oslo cere 559 33 917 560 327 233 1,763 244 
Woodstock (it Rinii irr eat at ae 279 16 629 309 175 134 496 133 
MANOS ote. s ivck vr ingiedsinnan soe 3,005 29 6,855 3,158 2,422 728 14,872 3,640 
(Brandonererry yar ets oh ae te: 314 28 376 277 210 66 318 172 
Tranplainy, Ree Ma kes GL. A. a8 581 0 521 582 571 11 737 68 
Portagels, PEAiri0ycc. ows: ndveyinnd ae 67 0 170 67 51 16 726 22 
Winnipest rem eer e er ees vee 2,043 1 5,788 2,232 1,590 635 13,091 3,378 
Saskatchewan....................--. 2,365 144 2,700 2,407 1,338 1,007 3,740 1,139 
IVSLOVAIN Reena dan An Rese, cs sacs 48 7 43 34 34 0 48 30 
Melvillel Perret a. avr anes ace 13 0 30 11 5 6 11) el Se es 
Moose Jaw Ran Gaia ea. Ae: 477 26 466 535 274 199 978 154 
North. Battlotond toncrcctrsie- claw ds = 104 8 203 90 44 46 422 } 44 
Prince;Albert gasckon. ovo a ate se oe 193 19 234 166 98 68 146 87 
Reginalh,  Oieek ® 2te Ch eee REL 424 9 553 448 284 164 504 282 
Bask atOOdin - ahameh i cusel> min dergen4 342 2 451 382 267 115 753 301 
Witt Currenbei sc is, :2csr rere 188 32 155 181 169 12 334 49 
Woeybies nhs Fi bky oll QRS Sake 149 30 148 135 73 62 160 88 
VOPKHON ia consgp ie. cpvaia te oe sae Seca 427 11 414 425 90 335 395 104 
Albertans eae ss totes tte 4,155 164 5,393 3,988 3,102 886 2,663 1,882 
Calgary ACW. ISR E ee, Seo Oe 1,814 69 2,689 1,690 1,219 471 1,130 560 
Drumbeller, stn Gt «RO. siete 106 0 120 100 95 5 43 94 
Bg montoneeee weer. vee. laste 1,610 61 1,858 1,609 1,350 259 1,148 888 
Lethbridgomee UA28.., sFetes it ity. ob 391 33 445 353 246 107 184 250 
ModicinesHat, ma. eat. aetetia ie ce 234 1 281 236 192 44 163 90 
British Columbia.................... 3,976 51 7,334 4,048 1,917 2,042 9,457 1,569 
Kamloonsttn, Scnanine iqa\s she Sines tear 8 0 113 8 62 16 89 
Nanaimon nr. a... teen sees eee 613 1 695 612 586 26 355 445 
INGISOn fs Pane Weciente spate bes aiehate Rhee ete 175 1 206 182 23 159 13 17 
New Westminster...............246- 182 0 382 179 83 96 742 65 
Pentiqton dC eta ten gins <teie Wh nals 177 8 261 168 31 137 124 27 
Prince Georee asa aeiias see ene 3 2 27 1 1 0 33 0 
PRINCE AUD ORG tera, «ches «een te 74 0 141 70 65 5 139 52 
VanCOUNVCR Ste trace ira. secon. 1,434 35 3,573 1,538 486 963 6, 876 442 
Wictonian sarees tery Seer, See 1,240 4 1,936 1,220 580 640 1,086 44 
Camadag: so. eee sah decade cer cit 55,895 5,656 83,525 53,636 34,899 16,890 78,320 23,937" 
ON cutie Matiee erences sani cakes hes 39,572 3,056 61,622 38,621 28, 687 9,685 55,318 17,953 
WYOMGNE Le ecm erae teeta oe else sine 16,323 2,600 21,903 15,015 6,212 7,205 23,002 5,984 


* 96 placements effected by offices now closed. 
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manufacturing 361; farming 145; transporta- 
tion 205; construction and maintenance 1,696; 
trade 108 and services 1,389, of which 882 
were of household workers. There were 1,440 
men and 477 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1940, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 34,899 placements in regular employ- 
‘ment, 21,076 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of those availing them- 
selves of this opportunity 1,338 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,124 going to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
214 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4.00, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona, fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service, who 
may desire to travel to distant employment, 
for which no workers are available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during October numbered 223, of which 52 
were provincial and 171 interprovincial. The 
entire movement consisted of bushmen, 52 
being sent from Montreal to LaTuque and 
171 from Hull to various lumbering centres— 
83 to Pembroke, 66 to Sudbury and 22 to 
North Bay. Offices in Ontario, during October, 
granted 864 reduced rate certificates, all pro- 
vincial. These for the most part were issued 
to workmen bound for the lumbering districts 
of the province, although some labourers, as 
well as skilled tradesmen, were sent to 
National Defence projects. Of the bushmen, 
99 went to Fort William, 388 to Port Arthur, 
25 to Sault Ste. Marie, 27 to Timmins and 
143 to Sudbury, the despatching centres being 
Fort William, North Bay, Port Arthur, Sud- 
bury and Toronto. The remainder of the 
movement consisted of 9 carpenters, one 
tilelayer and 2 plumbers, sent by Fort William 
to points within its own zone, 5 sawmill 
operators, 4 miners, 2 cookees and 151 la- 
bourers by Port Arthur, likewise to points 
within its own zone, and 8 carpenters, 2 pipe- 
fitters and 3 millwrights by Toronto to North 
Bay, the majority of these men being placed 
on National Defence projects. Workers taking 
advantage of the Employment Service re- 
duced transportation rate in Manitoba during 
October were 63 in number, 21 of whom were 
bound for provincial situations and 42 for 


(4) Building Permiis Issued in 


The October report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics includes returns from 174 of the 204 
municipalities in Canada which have systems 


employment outside the province. Provin- 
cially, Winnipeg despatched 6 farm hands, 11 
bushmen, one truck driver and 3 carpenters 
within its own zone. The _ interprovincial 
movement, too, which almost entirely origin- 
ated in Winnipeg, consisted of the transfer 
of 35 bushmen, 3 bricklayers, one farmhand, 
one blacksmith and one cookee to Port Arthur, 
while Dauphin sent one machinist to Fort 
William. In Saskatchewan during October 
the movement of labour was very small, there 
being one pipelayer sent from Regina to 
Yorkton and one mechanic from the same 
office to Portage la Prairie. Reduced rate 
certificates were granted in Alberta to 49 
persons travelling to provincial employment. 
These were issued by the Edmonton office to 
37 bush workers, 2 sawmill hands, 4 mine 
workers, one welder, one labourer and one 
housemaid, proceeding to various points with- 
in the Edmonton zone, and to 3 cookees sent 
to Lethbridge. In British Columbia during 
October, 137 persons were conveyed at the 
reduced rate to provincial positions, the entire 
movement taking place from Vancouver, 
where 77 carpenters for National Defence pro- 
jects and 7 mine workers were sent to points 
within the zone, while 53 carpenters, also for 
National Defence work, were despatched to 
New Westminster. 


Of the 1,338 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reauced transportation 
rate during October, 559 journeyed over the 
Canadian National Railways, 755 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and 24 over the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


In order to facilitate the movement of 
harvest labour within the Prairie Provinces, 
there was, in addition to the 2-5 cent rate re- 
ferred to in the above, a special rate afforded 
by the railway companies, effective from Au- 
gust Ist this year- and terminating October 
15th. Under this arrangement the railway 
companies granted a special rate of 1-5 cents 
per mile to all applicants upon presentation of 
a certificate supplied by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service in Manitoba and Alberta, 
the movement being confined entirely to the 
localities within their respective provinces. 
The labour movement under this plan for 
August and September has been outlined in 
the two previous issues of the Lasour Ga- 
zeTrE. During the first fifteen days of October, 
however, there were transfers within Alberta 
of 39 harvest workers, 28 of whom travelled 
by the Canadian National Railways and 11 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Canada During October, 1940 


for issuing such permits and of this number 
166 reported detailed operations. The re- 
maining 8 advised that no permits had been 
issued during the month of October while 
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TABLE !1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1940 


Se a ee ee a ee a eee ee oe 
ee 














Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Nova New 
Pere Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
? $ $ $ $ 
AllpBermits— Total aValuenees wee ne. vac eect ae.ale eee 12,154,271 27,500 307,317 78,505 2,418,378 
New construction.......... Ce AS AR ORE mR 9,428,177 27,500 226,445 27,455 2,004,458 
Additions, alterations, repairs.................e00cceee 2 C20; 094 are. scares 80,872 51,050 413,920 
RVLOsICeNntialh Mepen ae Bye trees cas Sine Mice dian o Vater ae oe 5, 847,681 7,500 177,930 37,262 1,567,908 
New construction.......... OMELET LR ORE 5,115, 223 7,500 143, 705 15, 865 1,403,979 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............cceeeeeees Loa SOSh las Ras hee eee 34,225 21,397 163,929 
ABsrbesiOUSl F, hte aa ess Peo er seer ok ait oes» Sebion teas B91 oS aie wea nae 3,190 350 217,800 
ew construction.......... Mim ain s w 9:49 ms o's alma s » a nimi atavniais BAU ets OF [iy anchen eles ara 3,190 350 158,000 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............0cecee eee eee (OUR ORD iilldiny LAREN Ellin a Ae bk ted a 59,800 
Commercials. sem rai «c's Seeder! is A lg greta a etatetcha s bianedstva's 2,868, 466 20,000 40,770 26,065 334,361 
New construction.......... ees nia se Uae ns 60> vionatcl se y 2,203,774 20,000 2,550 10,565 216, 250 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............e cece eee eeee 6645692) 1, SB .. 2e 38, 220 15,500 118,111 
MTS EGIAL Co ena a ced ecsleratave oe oye 8 0-2 ores siecle Sia erabauee ia outages? DHA SBRSOS NE eee cease 24,427 14, 228 239, 209 
New construction.......... ike 4sjae ss eo «18 aslo ie ieee te 13305 6o4tE! Sera, 16,000 75 192,259 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............eecceeeeees 15106; 65.1% | leer eee ce 8,427 14,153 46,950 
Othberibulldingn saa: . cacotisne sliesaton cok s eae ale GOSH08 Loe see 61,000 600 59,100 
ING WACONSEFUCEION 6.6 dois acum s toss | tae eer arts ASTR221 || 2 PRM ONB 61,000 600 33,970 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............scceccecoees TSOC S60 eee oe ae [eller manne 25,130 
Provinces (Con.) 
Classification of Permits A . Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chews Alberta Calutabia 
J $ $ $ $ 3 

All Permits—Total Value................cccescececceececs 6,386,337 984,555 249,777 839, 408 862,494 
New construction.......... Pee ceed Oki axle eis 4,833,303 826,075 143,050 626,367 713,524 
Additions, alterations, repairs................ceeceeees 1,553,034 158, 480 106,727 213,041 148,970 
Residential? ee ek, dete ee ee cba eed o as saee eee eee 2,957,736 240, 605 64,477 220, 502 573,761 
New construction.......... Sededecteecscecesseesscvons 2,653,366 181,025 41,860 149,774 518, 149 
Additions, alterations, repairs........ 02... cece cece ees 304,370 59,580 22,617 70, 728 55, 612 
Unetitutional f PER sel hdd che dona s eee ese ee eee: TOSS 70, || se ruetyenneias. 50, 125 750 11,053 
New. construction...\...422:2cc0tew eee eet tee ee cee etne. HOSSOLS | ater eee BOR O0OU Seen eee 3,750 
Additions, alterations, repairs............eeeeeeeeeeees OAD Bul eee rede sector 125 750 7,303 
RIOR ONA eels Ma Aa tas atk he ve ssn sain eyes oo. 8 eS 1,509,138 454,900 37,500 254,792 190,940 
New. construction.......... Reaves see ones aetna monde Aas 1,259, 459 395,000 29,965 136,055 133,930 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............eseeeececees 249,679 59,900 7,535 118,737 57,010 
Industrial......... Boies Rant ache > pig ave itt rin te a ae abies 1,595,870 64,000 77,400 347,546 75,625 
New construction.......... sete een secceoeeseneecess 716, 880 25,000 1,000 325,990 54, 450 
Additions, alterations, repa@irs..........cccecccrceecees 878,990 39, 000 76, 400 21,556 21,175 
Other Buildings ciiacs oes donia iain «aauieei gcits tiaig» Cana 215,123 225,050 20,275 15,818 11,115 
New construction.......... pn vce n ech ss ase8Gecsvch ns 0% 98,583 225,050 20, 225 14,548 3,245 
Additions, alterations, repairs............. SAA ee NOFO4ON Re SER ee 50 1,270 7,870 





30 municipalities had failed to report at the 
close of November 12. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of October is $12,154,271. Re- 
vised values for the month of September 
include returns from 194 municipalities and 
aggregate $10,408,205. Reports were received 
from all of the original 58 municipalities and 
show a value of $8,466,440 for October. The 
corresponding revised value for September 
for all 58 municipalities is $6,478,610, while the 
October, 1939 value was $5,623,900. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the ten elapsed months 
of the current year is $93,877,588. The value 
for the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $66,268,702, while their corresponding value 
in 1939 was $49,539,913. 

During the month of October new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 78-4 per 
eent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 42:1. 


TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND 
THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING 


MATERIAL, 1926-1940. 


Year 


building 
permits 
issued 

October 


(1926-100). 


Average 
index of 
wholesale 
prices of 
building 
materials 
Ten 
months 


8,442,627 
12,756, 402 
18,073,378 
21,558, 085 
18, 848,019 
14,738,402 


93, 877,588 
49,539,913 
52,732,080 
47,362,820 
34,946,019 
40,711,114 
22,313,170 
18, 169, 066 
38, 196, 769 
97,045, 622 
139,117,752 
204, 084, 467 
187,179,719 
160,000, 554 
134, 902,338 


(2) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 
municipalities. (#) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III._VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN OCTOBER, 1940, 
AND IN OCTOBER, 1939 


“‘N.P.I.""—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 

















Value of Permits Value of Permits 
Issued during ot Issued during 
Cities Cities 
October, October, October, October, 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
$ 
Prince Edward Island— $ $ “Dis OMA Lorre tse eee 15,364 7,825 
Charlottetown. .....5.5. 24.5606. 27,500 30.438) 1) GS aRDiaunewy naire * 4 Aor Me tis aaa a 37,510 15,110 
N Scoti Sault Ste. Marie................. 54,368 89,079 
ova Scotla— *tratiordtiehs: 2) 1S ler ts Sa 14,554 14,213 
SEVOIIIAK: Ooh ease cisls haere ae sabe 110.300 273,945 ‘T ’ 
Rew. GlgegoW se to ee sek 26.275 3,915 OTONEO.... eee eee eee e eee 776, 249 660, 259 
*Svdne 19, 200 30,000 East York Twp via shee Rie wens aispee et 178, 154 68, 215 
Bee Mea tans Ee ga Welland se /.2 58! 209902122 oe 30,710 16,970 
New Brunswick— PULINOLBORN Teh: rakes: Seeks se 197, 233 111,265 
Brederictom?: 2... 00014 Ge eskesst 3,090 30/830 | “Riverside.:.:::)....::¢. en 29,875 8,100 
PMMODOUON foie ec RUNG ea cet ee eats 40, 783 ai 208 | aWeasdatock 2850 1,.08 (40 0m 30,507 10, 107 
Ppaint JOM wees. Leen eee ook 21,362 39,141 Work Two. sisi ood 6b 105,250 110,415 
uebec— Maniteba— ; 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 1,133,370 719,522 | *Brandon..............eeeeeeeeee: 233,030 10, 665 
*Guchee py unane, We Ms | ee 145, 460 1OORGES TV St. Boniface. s..5 vuidat dees ae sue 78,350 20,990 
Shawinigan Falls................ 99,050 8,200 | *Winnipeg...................000.. 652, 600 262,250 
*Sherbrooke!)........).Q00.18.... 134, 400 49,000 |iSaskatchewan— 
*Trois-Rivieres..0...6. 0.00.0. 000: 51,340 23,275 | *Moose Jaw........sceceeeeeeceees 3,085 930 
*Woestmount.. 6c. os. ky a2 1,595 Lee A Reging oe na ke eae 77,187 22,328 
Ontario ‘Saskatoon cing ees. 08 aoe ene 124,725 18,750 
Belleville ek, a Nya ee 10,700 13,250 |Alberta— 
*Brantlorgy hf esc) eaten 17,991 LOS ie @algary sf nen sae ee eee ae 97,928 116, 707 
Chathamte icce net useage cme 52,055 20,629 || *Kdmontoney. 4. «) Gionniee Geet 689, 440 80,940 
*Hont William 2) eho nace 38,339 BS100)| Lethbridge. 2.0.6... cacs coe ssgsiewas 48, 260 25,824 
Galt ieee tein aa etch oer 7,610 47,971 || Medicine Hat.................... 2,480 300 
*GUCIDA TREC: sawun in) eae emit: 16,750 15,155 |British Columbia— 
“Hamilton wy sean ee eal ge 518,334 435,098 Kam lOOpSee.ria. hea aaa cas 6,255 16,337 
SAS Ingston cee aaa s fumes ails 61,569 54,386 INanaimOly 0) Sanka ce ae eee 15,073 Sel 25 
WICTECHENETA nt ee ee 94,634 109,165 | *New Westminster................ 69,345 44,265. 
110, 705 (OL -ai0' erincey Ruperta, ice jensen eee 10, 740 850: 
40,720 SA82P) || Wancouver..s 0) eens, eee 552, 685 470,299 
"Otla waren an epee ee 1,147, 100 296,616 || North Vancouver................ 27,975 4,395 
Owen Sounds ie. adic ge oeaes «3 31,430 ASROZO HSN ICCOTIAN. cea icn sly fo eae 144, 804 63,814 
FPeterborougn's sel ecitecg ais fs 50 2) 50, 854 49,155 | j p 
*PortiArthure eee ise. 44,140 24,354 Total 58 Municipalities........... 8,466,440 | 5,623,960 
*StsCatharines ss 5 Meee see nk. 92,004 7,498,459 | 5,016,683 


34,830 | Total 35 Municipalities........... 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
NOVEMBER, 1940 


Reports of Superintendents 


HE employment situation at the end of 

November was reported by the Super- 

mtendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Frost and snow having put an end to 
ploughing in the Maritime Provinces, farm- 
ing was confined chiefly to general routine 
chores and the cutting of firewood. Fishing 
was quieter thna usual, although fair catches of 
oysters, haddock and cod were reported. Fresh 
fish was greatly in demand, especially tom- 
cods which the ranchers were purchasing for 
fox feed. Lumbering, which was carried on in 
various localities, was quite active, although 
the cutting of pit-props had been partially 
delayed, owing to the difficulty of securing 
contracts. All coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated six days per week each, while 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked from 
five to six days. Manufacturing showed practic- 


of the Employment Service 


ally no change, as nearly every plant was work- 
ing steadily with a full staff and no idleness was 
recorded by the iron and steel industry. Build- 
ing construction progressed favourably, al- 
though little new work was starting. Passenger 
and freight traffic by rail was normal, but 
by motor, handicapped through unfavourable 
weather, while ice in the Miramichi had held 
up river traffic. Wholesale and retail trade 
showed steady employment, due largely to 
Christmas buying, with collections fair. Re- 
quests were numerous in the women’s division 
for both casual and regular domestic help, 
especially competent maids for household 
service. 

Very little farm work was under way in the 
Province of Quebec, but logging was most 
active, especially at Hull, La Tuque, Sher- 
brooke and Val d’Or and the winter season 
appeared promising for experienced bushmen. 
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Factories in all industrial centres operated at 
full capacity, particularly paper, garment, fur, 
textile, woollen and silk mills and those en- 
gaged in filling war contracts. Construction 
material was also in good demand, owing to 
the amount of building under way. Some im- 
portant undertakings had been completed and 
employment considerably reduced at Chicou- 
timi, but at Montreal, Levis, Quebec, Sher- 
brooke and Thetford Mines, work in this line 
was very brisk. Road construction continued 
at Hull. Transportation was active and trade 
showed expansion. Many requests were re- 
ported for maids for hotel and domestic service, 
but ‘tthe tendency of the applicants in some 
districts was towards factory work, which was 
more remunerative. 

There was little farming being done in 
Ontario, although some requests for winter 
workers had been received; wages, however, 
remained steady. Logging was active, but the 
demand was confined mostly to skilled men, 
there being an insufficient number of pulp 
cutters and other experienced bushmen to 
fill existing vacancies. Mining was quiet. In- 
dustrial conditions showed almost no change, 
all iron and steel plants being particularly busy, 
as well as others engaged on war contracts. 
Skilled workers in these trades continued to 
be in demand and to overcome the scarcity in 
various localities, suitable men had been trans- 
ferred in from outside points; however, an 
urgent demand still exists for mechanics, lathe 
hands, tool and die makers, planer hands and 
milling machine operators. A few plants had 
started inventory taking, but the majority 
was running on full time. A large number 
of boys and girls had been absorbed in local 
industries and there was a continued influx of 
men from country districts looking for factory 
work. Inclement weather had slowed down 
outside construction and labour on highways 
consisted chiefly of maintenance work. Build- 
ings at many military training centres had been 
completed, except for some special alteration 
or finishing still to be done. Nearly all skilled 
tradesmen, however, were steadily employed. 
As the close of navigation was approaching, 
water transportation was much slacker. Trade, 
both wholesale and retail, reported increased 
sales. Orders for domestics in the women’s 
division continued steady and calls for cooks 
and cooks-general exceeded the supply. Factory 
orders were fair, although many were for 
juniors. Some clerical help also was placed 
and hotels and restaurants were busy, thus 
stimulating the demand for waitresses. 

The call continued in the Prairie Provinces 
for men for winter work on farms, with suff- 
cient applicants at hand to fill all needs. 
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At Lethbridge, the removal of beets to the 
factory progressed rapidly, double shifts speed- 
ing the work day and night. Numerous re- 
quests for bushmen were reported at Winnipeg, 
but fewer in Alberta. Lumber shipments, 
however, through Lethbridge, averaged 10 cars 
daily—a stable year round figure. Mining was 
more active, owing to the colder weather. Coal 
shipments through Coutts, Alberta, to Northern 
Montana averaged 420 cars weekly, while con- 
siderable activity was shown also in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass, through which coal was being sent 
to British Columbia, Washington, Flin Flon, 
Manitoba, and Kapuskasing, Ontario. Con- 
struction was somewhat less in volume, as 
various National Defence projects neared com- 
pletion, although nearly all skilled men in 
these trades were employed. Satisfactory pro- 
gress on water and sewer lines in connection 
with airport construction also was being made. 
Manufacturing industries were running well. 
Trade was fair, but a lack of suitable applicants 
in the women’s division created a problem 
there, which was difficult to overcome. 

The majority of requests for farm help in 
British Columbia consisted of those for men 
under the Farm Placement Plan. Logging 
camps, saw and shingle mills continued to 
operate on high scale production and the 
cutting and shipping of Christmas trees was in 
progress. Figures released for October showed 
that the export of lumber for British Columbia 
was considerably higher than during the 
previous month, there being an increase of 
nearly 25,000,000 board feet. The herring catch 
at Nanaimo had filled the 30,000 ton quota for 
the season, but at Prince Rupert the run had 
not yet started, although indications were that 
it was near, as small shoals had been sighted. 
Mining was steady. Building was less active, 
as winter weather had caused the shut-down 
of much outside construction. Requests for 
building tradesmen continued to be influenced 
by lack of lumber and, as a result, a large 
number of men was available at Vancouver, 
most of whom were ready to go elsewhere if 
needed. Shipyards were busy at Prince Rupert, 
but the waterfront was quiet, although fairly 
large consignments of frozen fish were arriving 
every week from Alaska for transhipment 
East. At Victoria, the demand for help in the 
shipyards was very light, but a good week had 
been experienced on the waterfront, making it 
necessary to obtain additional longshoremen 
in order to speed up the work. At Vancouver, 
exports from the entire province were re- 
ported as being slightly higher than those of 
the corresponding period of 1939. Placements 
of women were largely in household service, 
nevertheless some were placed in hotels and 
restaurants and a few in clerical positions. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 


THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER RECORD 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
October summarizes the August-September 
employment situation as follows: 

The number of persons who were registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
as wholly unemployed on September 16 was 
approximately the same as at August 12, 
being 613,671 at the former date as compared 
with 613,156 at the latter date. At Septem- 
ber 11, 1939, the corresponding total was 
1,052,218. 

At September 16, there were also 185,000 
workers registered as on short time, or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to re- 
turn to their former employment—an increase 
of 30,620 as compared with August 12. The 
corresponding total at September 11, 1939, was 
227,099. 

The number of unemployed casual workers 
on the register (i.e. workers who normally 
seek their livelihood by jobs of short dura- 
tion) was slightly less at September 16 than 
at August 12. It was 31,175 at the former 
date and 31,916 at the latter. The correspond- 
ing figure for September 11, 1939, was 51,611. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or- allowances on the registers at 
September 16 was 683,156, as compared with 
619,507 at August 12, and 1,144,404 at Septem- 
ber 11, 1989. 

The only industry in which there was a con- 
siderable increase in unemployment between 
August 12 and September 16 was coal mining. 

The number of insured persons, aged 16 
and over, recorded as temporarily suspended 
from work on September 16 on the under- 
standing that they were shortly to return to 
their former employment represented 1:3 per 
cent of the total number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, at July, 1939, compared with 1:1 
per cent at August 12, and 1-5 per cent at 
September 11, 1939. Among persons insured 
under the general scheme, the corresponding 
percentage was 1°4 at September 16, com- 
pared with 1-1 at August 12 and 1-6 at Septem- 
ber 11, 1989. Among persons insured under 
the agricultural scheme, the percentage was 
0-1 at all three dates. 

The number of insured casual workers, aged 
16 and over, recorded as unemployed on 
September 16, represented 0-2 per cent of the 
total number of insured persons at July, 1939, 
the same as at August 12, compared with 0-4 
per cent at September 11, 1939. 


United States 


Total non-agricultural employment in the 
United States in October, 1940, exceeded all 
levels since 1929, according to a report issued 
on November 29, by Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labour. Excluding the increase 
in the armed forces of the country, it was 
stated that more than 250,000 workers were 
returned to employment in non-agricultural 
occupations during October, constituting the 
largest gain registered in October during the 
past 12 years. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the employment situ- 
ation in the United States to be as follows: 

The major portion of the gain in non- 
agricultural employment from September to 
October was in manufacturing industries, in 
which the rise of 2 per cent or nearly 180,000 
workers was in sharp contrast to the seasonally 
expected decline of 0-4 per cent or 34,000 
workers. Wholesale and retail trade establish- 
ments reported a seasonal gain of 57,000 in 
October and employment on construction pro- 
jects increased by 41,000. In the Federal, 
State, and local government service, not in- 
cluding the armed forces, the increase of more 
than 30,000 was due primarily to the hiring 
of approximately 10,000 additional workers in 
Navy Yards and arsenals and more than 
20,000 persons on selective draft boards. 
Transportation and public utility companies 
showed a net gain of approximately 4,000 work- 
ers and in the mining group 5,000 additional 
workers were added over the month interval. 
In the finance, service, and miscellaneous 
group there was a decline of approximately 
60,000, due in large measure to seasonal reces- 
sions in resort hotel, recreation, and amuse- 
ment activities. 

The succession of monthly increases which 
have been reported since February of this 
year raised the October, 1940 estimate of 
non-agricultural employment to nearly 37,- 
000,000. This total does not include em- 
ployees on C.C.C., W.P.A., and N.Y.A. jobs 
or the members of the National Guard in- 
ducted into service in recent months. 

Compared with October of last year em- 
ployment in non-agricultural industries has 
increased by 1,150,000. The major portion 
of the gain in total non-agricultural employ- 
ment over the year interval was in manufac- 
turing industries, in which approximately 
500,000 additional workers found employment. 
Transportation and utility firms were employ- 
ing approximately 46,000 more workers and 
wholesale and retail trade establishments 
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showed a gain of about 70,000 over the year. 
Employment on construction projects was 
148,000 higher in October, 1940 and a gain of 
35,000 was registered in the finance, service, 
and miscellaneous groups. In the group of 
mining industries employment was 19,000 less 
than in October of last year. 

The gains in factory employment and pay 
roll continued to be found in the great 
majority of the industries—72 of the 90 manu- 
facturing industries regularly surveyed showing 
increased employment, and 70 reporting larger 
pay rolls over the month interval. The gains 
were more pronounced in the durable goods 
group of manufacturing industries, which has 
been more directly affected by defence activi- 
ties, than in the non-durable goods group. 
Employment in the durable goods group rose 
4 per cent from September to October, while 
the non-durable goods group showed a gain 
of only 0-4 per cent. With but three excep- 
tions all of the durable goods industries re- 
ported gains in employment, the only declines 
being of seasonal character in the tin-can, 
brick, and marble industries. 


The gain of 57,000 in the trade group re- 
flected the usual seasonal expansion in whole- 
sale and retail trade from September to 
October. Retail stores reported an employ- 
ment increase of 1-7 per cent. Department 
stores took on 3:2 per cent more workers; 
variety stores 3°3 per cent; women’s ready- 
to-wear 5:9 per cent; men’s and boys’ clothing 
4-2 per cent; and family clothing 5-6 per 
cent. Shoe stores showed a 2-5 per cent de- 
cline after the large September increase of 
nearly 25 per cent. Employment in jewellery 
stores gained 4:0 per cent, stores dealing in 
farmers’ supplies, 1-8 per cent, while those 


handling fuel and ice curtailed their forces 


by 1-6 per cent. 

Wholesale trade establishments reported an 
employment increase of 1 per cent. 

Private building construction employment 
increased 4:0 per cent from September to 
October and weekly pay rolls increased 6°5 
per cent. The current employment gain was 
larger than any October increase recorded in 
the previous 8-year period, the average Octo- 
ber gain since 1982 being 0-8 per cent. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


fi pest Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada, 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council contains 
certain conditions marked “A” which - are 
applicable to contracts for building and con- 
struction work, and certain other conditions 
marked “B” which apply in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of various classes 
of Government supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1985, p. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
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with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the pro- 
vincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages Scales 
of the respective provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1934, were superseded in 1930, in 
so far as wages and hours are concerned by an 
Act of Parliament known as “The Fair Wages 
and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, 
however, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935”, which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or ~ 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 
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The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislature, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain be- 
forehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what 
is the current or fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade, or fair and reason- 
able hours, on contracts for government sup- 
plies and equipment the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 


the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the ‘Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may he filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully compiled with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 
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War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions included fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provin- 
ces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to 
the Pacific Coast). These contracts are sub- 
ject also to a working week of not more than 
forty-eight hours, provision being made that 
any necessary and authorized overtime work 
shall be paid for at a rate of not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council referred to in the 
introduction to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear here- 
under :— 


GROUP “ A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 


° 


ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
aie higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation. 


NATIONAL Harsours Boarp 


Construction of repairs to concrete retain- 
ing wall at Victoria Pier, Montreal Harbour, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Gunite and Water- 
proofing Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 9, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$2,785. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Air chipper operators.. . $0 61 
Blacksmiths.. . cats ie 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 77 
Cement ‘finishersieies ty sue eon beso) a ee 0 61 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam.. .. Siac mates 0 61 
Gas.) or'electriet. Ta) Eien ee aa eee 0 55 
fuement gan Operbtorgs. ace te fs chet oink 0 50 
Cement gun nozzlemen.. SSSR! PO 0 85 
Compressor operators, gas. or elect.. 0 55 
pil runners. Se cee ty aii «ae en oe? 0 50 
Driversys use ever. aa ee een we eg aioe 0 40 
Drivers; horse’ ard" Carte. $i tos ates vets 0 55 
Drivers, team and wagon.. olives Mars 0 75 
Ba pourerd 2 is Mee severe’: Gai a Sey eee 0 44 
LOG CAITICTS. ote oe ee het an eenny 0 50 
Pipefitters—surface temporary work.. 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 85 
Rigcers,eeneral somes pee aie hee WAR a ee 0 55 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing, and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber).. .. 0 50 
iWatchimente” nyo. arreic| hls vee «4 0 35 
Motor truek drivers’. s,s 0s. te. % 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and truck.. . 1 45 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Construction of a model testing basin for 
the National Research Council’s laboratories, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Alex. 
I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 23, 1940. Amount of contract, 


$122,199 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


Driver, «DOrse, Bnd! vearter tom ceva es 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 


and tempering mortar)... .. ... 0 50 
ACK SINIGOSee ret ae se een ae 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... .. .. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 85 
Wement: Hishersarws sweayylsismistee skews wae eh veea rere 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam 0 70 

Gast Orv elechriCuatee’ sOratwic tet teouss: 0 55 
Compressor operator, gas. or elec........ 0 55 
Drill runners.. . 0 55 
rivers ncaute 0 45 

0 60 
0 80 
0 80 
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Engineers on steel erection.. 

Engineers, operating steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 

Firemen, stationary.. 

Hoist operators, gas. or 

MA DOULEISs succinuaetaa at feels 

Lathers (metal)... .. .. 

Linoleum layers.. . 

Motor truck drivers... Shia ae 

Motor truck drivers and truck.. .. 

Ornamental iron workers.. .. . 

Painters (spray)... .. .. 

Painters and glaziers... .. 

Plasterers. . BE ah Caen Pee ec cote toe 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

INATELIAL on nea ce eee eee ne bach 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 

RPowdermien:: 6 Re aeons nae eee 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent; comp.. 

Rodmen, reinforcing steel... .. .. .. .. 

Sheet metal workers.. .. 

Steam shovel engineers. . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. . 

Shovel operators, gas.. .. 

Structural steel workers. . 

Watchman.. aia ine os rag Bh ah. 28 

Waxers and polishers (floor)... .. Ae 

Welders and burners—acetylene or elec.. 

Welders and burners on steel erection.. .. .. 


electric. . 


Construction of new pavilions and 


Per hour 
0 85 


qooeooorcococqcoo Ss 
oooocanoo So 


ooocoroooroocooscos 
aoawnaae So 


GVooeonrococeou cd 


dining 


room building, etc. at Deer Lodge Hospital, 
Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, The 


Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Co., Ltd., 


Winni- 


peg, Man. Date of contract, November 19, 
1940. Amount of contract, $139,800 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 


the contract as follows:— 


Asbestos Insulation workers... .. .. 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. .. 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. .. .. . 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 
Cement finishers... Dose Ma Es cas 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. 
or electric.. .. 

ML TIVETS Ae yee ets ep peteawee fee 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. . 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. 

Three or more drums.. .. . 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Buremen. Staion aryrs vs ite ewe. 
Hoist operators—tower, (gas. or elec.).. .. 
albourerascy ct. ss (ee laa os SH cleuata dsleras 
Izatherss@netal)s area: basi ok 
Lathers (wood)... .. .. 
VUOLOT. CLUCKMCLIVEL. «atc m este omer 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. 
Ornamental iron workers... .. .. .. . 
IPAInGers wand 21a zlersic) rechten isaes ee 
PAASLETC! Samietha ett acts deen Gee ch tectniecen a Tee aces 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


RAPE! me ea ROM ee eens 
EPlumberseandwSteamittecs: a. cyeneeeeiee renee 
Plimbers and steamfitters’ helpers... .. .. .. 


Per hour 


$0 75 
1 10 


mocorocoecoeooooc:!:c 
od ~ NP ooo 6 Oo 


oo 


Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp.. .. 


Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. .. .. .. 
Sheet unetaluworkers.00.0) a ere ee eo te 
Shingles, wood or asbestos (walls)... .. 
Structural steel workers.. 

Terrazzo layers.. .. . 


Terrazzo layers finishers and helpers.. .. 


Tile setters, asphalt (floors).. 
Tile setters, (ceramic)... .. .... . 
IWatchment OW. S27. 92ae acdtsane 
Waxers and polishers (floors).. .. . 
Steam shovel engineers... .. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. . 

Shovel operators—gas. . 


DrcEMBER, 1940 


Per hour 
0 45 


oO 
or 
o 
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Construction of pavilions at Hospital, Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Edouard Leger, Outremont, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 21, 1940. Amount of 


contract, $115,577.00 and unit prices. 


A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. . 
Cement finisherssoe, oy .20ee. ae 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam aretha eee 
Gas. or electric... .. 
MDTIVElS Tet cma ee ee 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. . 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Elevator constructors... .. .. .. .. 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. . 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. ee 
Three or more drums.. .. .. . 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Hod Pearmersiss Warr ust terion ted Sivent & 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. 
Labourers. . eerie ae a 
Lathers (metal)... .. .. .. 
Motor truck drivers.. Roe aa te 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. . 
Painters and glaziers... .. . 
Plastererssc cee ee eee ee ee 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 


Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp.. .. 


Roofers, sheet metal.. ‘ 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. . 
Sheet metal workers.. .. 
Structural steel workers... .. .. 
Terrazzo layers.. .. .. 


Terrazzo layers finishers and helpers... .. .. 


Tile setters (asphalt).. .. .. 
Tile setters (ceramic).. .. .. 
AW CIV TG Toys si ois; af el Sing Sica ou 
Waxers and polishers... .. .. . 


Welders and burners on steel erection.. .. . 


Per hour 


eqcoococoocooecocococooccoeoco9s9 Se OGOoCoSoOe@ecooece eooecocoos 
RMOoon or BOD 
SBomaaarnk ds Sa Ow © b> Pe me Or or Ga © Or 
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Construction at Halifax, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Angus Robertson, Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, October 24, 1940. 
Amount of contract, approximately $138,282.30. 


DecemBeER, 1940 





A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . 5 $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ hanes 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners... ae 0 70 
Cement finishers... 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer He neratara: 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gas. or electrion, Aaa 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or ook Ses ale 0 50 
Per hour 
Divers.. .. 14 00 
(full day’s ay Le be allowed ‘ehetner em- 
ployed full or part time.) 
Diver’s tenders.. .. 5 00 
(full day’s pay to ws nltoned Eehobiar em- 
ployed full or part time.) 
Per hour 
Drivers. . 5 ets $0 40 
Driver, horse aud bare. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Electricians Gnside reer) 0 95 


Engineers, ee steam: single « or double 


drums. . raat 0 65 
Engineers, crane ‘(stents oy or elec ay. 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. chee CA SS aos 0 45 
Hoist operator—tower, (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 
Labourers.. ; 0 40 
Machinists... .. 0 70 
Machinists’ eae 0 45 
Motor boat operators. . 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and cee 1 45 
Painter (spray).. 0 75 


Painters and anes 0 65 
Pipefitters (surface—tem. ork) tt : 0 53 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. He 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, getting 

and signalling).. son 0 55 
Pile driver and fen Glonean pe 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. .. 0 45 
Plasterers.. 4 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers “Gmnixing aaa erupeniis 

material).. 0 45 
Plumbers and entices. 0 95 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Pumpmen.. .. . 0 50 
Riggers (general) : : 0 55 
Road roller operators Cateann® or Donan 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp. 0 45 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. . 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. Ee Pence S 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. : : 1 00 
Timbermen and cribmen *(heasliine, Gti e 

bing, and, by the use of the axe, adze, 

ete., etitng and fitting SG aad? 0 50 
Watchmen.. A ae 0 35 
Welders and Wilmérs-- weatwtene’ or tee. : 0 70 


Excavation, grading, road bottoming for 
the new annex laboratories for the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Whitmore and McArthur, 
Russell, Ont. Date of contract, October 11, 
1940, Amount of contract, approximately 
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$4,154. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Drivers.. $0 45 
Driver, horse and ee 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Labourers. . ; AG 0 45 
Motor truck deve. de apt Kaa es: eS 0 50 
Motor truck driver and frac; ee ARG me 1 45 
Road grader operators (gas.).. 0455 
Road roller operators (steam or ate 0 70 


Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. .. «+ +: 1 00 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 66 
Steam shovel eramementcarinc eis cist cie civ soles he 0 75 
Steam shoveloilersy iy. dics uy saves eects 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. .. «. 1 00 
Tractor operators.. 0 55 

0 40 


Watehimen our asses ve 


Construction at Sydney, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Hall Construction Co., Ltd., Hali- 
fax, N.S. Date of contract, October 30, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $59,160. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. $0 90 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Soperaiont 


Steam.. t 0 65 
Gas. or Rieciriat 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse and re 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. on 0 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. . 0 70 
Labourers.. ; 0 40 
Mastic floor inves. 0 70 
Mastic floor rubbers and oy. 0 55 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 0 55 
Mastic floor labourers.. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers. a 0 45 
Motor truck driver on nai 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Painters and Sirti 0 60 
Plasterers. . 0 75 
Plasterers’ Helpers, “Cinixing aed tempeting 
material).. Sp CMG bf bees tee 0 45 
Plumbers and Savaama tiers. AEP oe tee eek 0 75 
Roofers, felt and smi patent: compo- 
SIGION sy eins Des Lote chy sebaraesbaneys 0 45 
Roofers, Scot etal: de Ne oS Se ate ate ae Rete 0 70 
Sheet) metal }workerss) 22 ek ea ek OF 0 70 
Tile setters (asphalt)... ts 0 70 
Tile setters’ ue Galt men * capone to 
help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Watchman... .. . 0 35 
Waxers and pelishers (floor) s. 0 45 
Construction of a temporary office build- 


ing for the Dominion Government at Welling- 
ton and Lyon Streets, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Henri Dagenais, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 15, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $409,999 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Asbestos insulation workers.. $4 jeeps $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. ‘i 1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Coats 


and tempering mortar).. 0 50 


1300 


Per hour 


Carpenters and joiners.. arenes 

Cement finishers... .. .. 6 

Cement and concrete mixer eperntors—stean 
electric. . ate he 

Driversscy ane Sets wc TG Cen 

Driver, horse and icarts. 

Driver, team and wagon.. we Gites 

Electricians a aaantge Rh AF eee at 

Labourers.. .. 

Lathers (neta. 

Linoleum layers... 

Hoist operators—tower Cease or realy oe 

Engineers eae steam: single or ouble 
drums.. ie 

Firemen, gideicnarg: 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and ake 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and rnin ae 

Plasterers. . : 

Plasterers’ Helpers. Ging 
material).. ve 

Plumbers and igtentianbters! 

Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Roofers, felt and gravel; 

Roofers, sheet metal.. 

Sheet metal workers.. i 

Steam shovel engineers... .. .. 2. 22 oe ce os 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Terrazzo layers.. : 

Terrazzo layers Ruishert: and? helpers. 

Tile setters (asphalt).. os 

Tile setters’ iii ‘all men peace) to 
help tradesmen).. asi ie). te. olab stis: Sragatey capeiatake 

Watchman... .. . 

Waxers and aliahors ions 


coocoocoooocoso —) 
on a 


ococrooo 
aS Gu Seay 


cand tempering 


patent; comp.. .. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of radio living quarters at 
Crescent Valley, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. F. R. McCharles, Nelson, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 16, 1940. Amount of con- 


tract, $18,457.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Bricklayers... .. .. $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers Napicing Aa ennedae 
mortar).. ‘ 0 45 
Cement Gntinerns. 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners.. ah . 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer ap 
Gas.. 0 50 
Steam.. .. 0 65 
Driver.. ae 0 40 
Driver, horse Reels caged 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. Sai aan ae g 0 75 
Electrician (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. ... 0 75 
Hhathers—-woode £4 «hanes te eiomeaapeir bes veeren pcb 0 65 
Labourers.. Biase 0 40 
Linoleum tres. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers... AY, 0 45 
Motor truck driver and racial 1 45 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plasterers... .... 0 90 


helpers amie and tempering 


Plasterers’ 
material).. : Tel ae EO OS 0 45 
Plumbers and cet ariiitaral Oras 0 80 


Plumbers and steamfitters helpers ‘Gil ee 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 
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Per hour 

Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. .. : 0 45 

Includingsteann.ea.. << « 0 80 

Gasoline.. 0 50 
Roofers—sheet mstalbe AS 0 65 
Roofers—shingles (wood, subestca\. 0 75 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. .. 0 65 
Watchmentay cynics caiSokeers. a cae as euros 0 40 
Waxers and polishers (ioor ys. 0 45 


Construction of additional development at 
St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Celestin Simard, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 8, 1940. Amount of contract, 


$107,731. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. , $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, ewieot hers at ANREP ES 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . ve 0 60 
Carpenters and Voie 0 77 
Cement finishers... 0 61 


Cement and concrete mixer Sopersiors. (rae) 0 55 
Drivers.. if We 0 40 
Driver, horse eh) pare 0 55 
Driver; ‘team. apdiiwagonscsus: scueeseiioyeeennas 0 75 
Labourers. . : 0 44 
Motor truck Givens 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Prick 1 45 
Road grader operators—gas.. .. «2 «- «+ e+ 0 50 
Road roller operators—gas. or steam.. 0 65 
Shovel operators—gas.. .. «2 «. «« 0 99 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. «- 0 99 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 80 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. .. 0 50 
Watchmen.. : é 0 35 
Road grader epentonse 

ELOESEC TA WIL ete sete. raph cele ln ats 0 45 

Including team... .. ... 0 80 


Construction of water supply works at 
Kingston, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Grant Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 4, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $26,385. A fair wages schedule © 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ Pima 0 45 
Boilermakers. . , 0 85 
Carpenters and et 0 85 
Cement finishers. . 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer a) ee RE (ae 
or elec.).. A 6; 0 50 
Compressor yeah less 0 50 
Per day 


Divers—(full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. ‘i ‘: 14 00 
Divers’ tenders—(full day’s pay co be 

allowed whether aepplonss full or part 

time).. hy RN A eae Rie hee db 5 00 

Per hour 

Drill runners.. 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse aa ee, 0 55 
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Per hour 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 


Engineers, operating, steam: ae or double 
drums.. «as : 

Labourers.. 

Machinists... ree it clmamenl hg la i ol ag 

Machinists’ mathere.d sah, oe renee es A, 

Painters (spray).. ‘ 

Painters and ecicn 3 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 

Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 

Plasterers. . a 

Plasterers’ heer: 

Powdermen.. 

Pumpmen,, .» ./.. 

Plumbers and ies Melly 

Motor truck driver.. : 

Motor truck driver and aiskt! 

Roofers—shingles (wood, LeWestenal 

Sheet metal workers.. . ; 

Steam shovel engineers... . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators—gas.. . 

MMESCLOr OPeravorses 62 of dst ser oie) ote 

Wratchimmenweis. sinc a vaetina sees 3% 
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Development at Aylmer, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Towland Construction Co., Ltd., 
London, Ont. Date of contract, November 
9, 1940. Amount of contract, $325,511.50. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. ; $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, embothers and igpresders” . 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. 0 60 
Blackshpiths’ helpers. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Uidietaions Gus 
or elec.).. 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse ead on 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Labourers. . ead 
Motor truck ei ee. aif 
Motor truck driver and truck 
Road grader operators: 
Gas.. 
Hovsedtayens 
Including team.. 
Road roller Beattie cas: 
Shovel operators—gas.. 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Tractor operators.. 
Watchmen.. 


epoocooeoooc Se 
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or steam.. 
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Development at Dorval, 
contractors, Dibblee Construction Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
14, 1940. Amount of contract, $445,450.13. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, wnoorlers vant ‘eprendannes 0 45 
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Per hour 
Carpenters and Vanek 0 77 
Drivers:aies 0 40 
Driver, horse ‘wa Cart 0 55 
tier, team and wagon.. AeA Ne 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 0 72 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 55 
Labourers.. nS Sn Sy En ee 0 44 
Motor truck Givers: viene sake RATE ee 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and sell ey 1 45 
Road grader operators (fateh lee 0 45 
Road grader operators (including A eh ae 0 80 
Road grader operators (gas.).. dhe 0 50 
Road _ roller operators (steam or fo Dae 0 65 
Steam shovel engineers... 0 99 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators—gas.. . 0 99 
Tractor operators.. 0 50 
Watchmen... .. . 0 35 


Erection of a combined light and dwelling 
at the light station at Chebucto Head, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. James P. Kelly, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, November 
18, 1940. Amount of contract, $8,500. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

per hour 


Cement finishers... $0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer operator eee. or 


elec.. 0 50 
Drivers.. ‘ 0 40 
Driver, horse aid es 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. ec sul's a Neri os 0 75 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. ‘, 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Hocrasou 1 45 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Carpenters apd. Ppipe ad 0 70 
Painters. . 0 65 

1 00 


Brick and ey ae layer at 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ iia Cee 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 95 
Shinglers (wood).. 0 70 
Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. .. 0 45 
Including team.. 0 80 
Gasvacer nee 0 50 

0 35 


Watchmen.. .. 


Construction of a road at the Light Station 
at Chebucto Head, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Atlantic Construction Co., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, November 21, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $5,375. A fair wages 


“schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
per hour 
Blacksmiths.. x $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ Hepes. 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer  Speravorss 
Steam.. 


Gas. or elec.. p 
Compressor operators (ane. or alee s4 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. 
Dragline firemen.. 
Dragline oilers.. 
Drill runners... . 
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Per hour 
Drivers.. ei 0 40 
Driver, team and Wazoh: Wo Powells. scouts 0 75 
Labourers’. oot Set MBE SaaS 0 40 
Motor truck drivers: and ‘ncleae CAE ae A 1 45 
MGEOLAIUCK MGTIVEL Se Ss Sc se) se. Re rose 0 45 
Powdermen.. .. . AR he ical eed toe 0 50 
Read grader But rteie cas", Fe. SS a Se eats 0 50 
Road roller operators—steam or gas.. .. .. 0 65 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. .. «ss 1 00 
Steam shoveltcranemicn... oo. 00 ts ce 8s, ws 0 75 
Steam ishovelfiremen.. -2. os ica es oe ne 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. fo ee eek eo ee 0 50 
SHOVE! MOperators asses wee ue oe te hee 1 00 
SETECLOr) OPeCLratorsas 2c) ctl wc) eo cs ho, ee, ae 0 50 
Watchmen.. x Se) ee aa 0 35 
Pilelayers, caullers and: ‘soldererean! Bia. Wate Pas 0 50 


Construction at Regina, Sask. Name of 
contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. Date of contract, November 22, 
1940. Amount of contract, $9,412.90. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. : $0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. 0 90 


Engineers, operating steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 

Engineers on steel erection.. 

Firemen, stationary.. .. 

Labourers... .. . 

Linoleum layers... 

Motor truck drivers.. ; 

Motor truck drivers and ‘rude? 

Ornamental iron workers.. 

Painters and glaziers.. 

Plumbers and steamfitterss . a 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 


ececoorocoocoooceso 
OIMPRARBWAMOAT 
SOarRnssoansaed 


assigned to help tradesmen)... .. .. .. «. 0 45 
Roofers, felt and sonia patent: pombe 

sition... .. . Srl <saae Ceo ee mere 0 45 
Roofers, sheet melel SO ARS: Cr A 0 75 
Sheetimetal workersi.) os. be Gb ec Set eee 0 75 
Struetural steel’ workers... 2. 3. .. 2.0.) 23 0 85 
Waxers and polishers (floor).. .. . Lining 0 45 
Welders and burners, on steel erection ab 0 85 


Development at St. Aldwyn, Sask. Name of 
contractors, Dufferin Paving Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 22, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $161,086. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. Ae : $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, seapathiers. nak rac 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. Jn, RE Oe Oe rene wees 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ holnere-t Mee SEM Liss Rae 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators—aus. or elec.. .. 0 50 
Drivers... .. SEM A veh Ane’ oh 0 40 
Drivers, Seay end acon ES cc WN wens Mars 0 75 
Labourers.. oe ‘ 0 40 
Motor truck Hyves. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and isuckcs 1 45 
Road grader operators—gas.. P 0 55 
Road roller operators—gas. or ean a 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas.. 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. 0 60 
Watehmen.. ... 0 35 
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Construction of a water main at Swift 
Current, Sask. Name of contractors, Tomlin- 
son Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 25, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $8,435. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Carpenters and Casi $0 75 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer epereian ial. or 
elec.).. REP se cae 
Crane enero. Lire alleen ee eee 
Drivers. . 
Drivers, team andy wanon 
Tabourers,, , : 
Motor truck dviver™ 
Motor truck driver and suck a bist 
Pipe layers—caulkers and solderers.. .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ He eee fall 9 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 
Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawn.. ne 
Including team.. .. .. 
Gascon Sak. 
Shovel Specisns an 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 
Tractors operators.. . 
Watchmen.. .. 


oC eersccocoocoso 
& KaRRSASEIS 


Secooorococoe 
RSSSRSRSE 


Additional development at North Battle- 
ford, Sask. Name of contractors, McNamara 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 13, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $290,000. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. OES oS ae $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and_ spreaders. 0 45 


Blacksmiths... .. . seulercs Steen ans 
Blacksmiths’ paises. 
Carpenters and joiners... 
Cement finishers.. 
Concrete mixer rion Neaae or lei oae 
Drivers... .. . 
Driver, horse and caren 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Labourers. . 
Motor truck antes Z 
Motor truck driver and icin 
Road grader operators: 
Gas.. 
Horsedrawn.. 
Including team.. 
Road roller operators (eas. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. . 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Tractor operators.. 
Watchmen.. . 


rPeeeocecococe 
KRSATHARSSSAIRR 


or steam).. 


@ce@eccrHrHcoce 
RSSSRSSSBRG 


Additional development at Paulsen, Man. 
Name of contractors, Manitoba Engineering 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. Date of eontract, 
November 18, 1940. Amount of contract, 
$205,718.50. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. 0 524 
Asphalt tampers, mnoothers. and) apteadens) @ 49 
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Per hour 

BTACKSIMIt Stig ocumocts/emides cole cols 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... .. .. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers.. : Oot years cena gor 0 55 
Concrete mixer operators e gas, or elec.).. .. 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse ond Pare 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 65 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Motor truck one 0 40 
Motor truck driver and frock. 1 40 
Road grader operators (aps en 0 50 

Horsedrawn.. 0 40 

Including team.. 0 70 
Road roller operators Cea, or wees 0 70 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Traetor operators.. . 0 45 
Watchmen.. 0 30 


—————— ee 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 
Nore.—Each of the contracts noted under this 
heading contains the ‘‘B’’ Labour Conditions referred 

to in the introduction to this article. 
RoyaL CANADIAN MovuntTepD POLIcE 


Nature of Contract 
Hime CAPS seuss cunce (aed <6 


Contractor 
.. Jay Wolfe Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
White Gymnasium Knickers. S. S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Undershirts and Drawers.. The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 








Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Dating Stamps and Type 


Cancellers.. .. .. .. .- .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, 
CLC Le eee eritchard=Anarews; Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Jay Wolfe Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms..J. B. Laliberte, Ltée., 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Tower Canadian Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. 


Mail Bag Fittings... .. Bell Thread Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Satchels.. .. .. .. «+ «+ «+ Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Scales. . . Pritchard-Andrews Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


[ NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerre from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also ineluded. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


DrypEN, OnrTar1o—DryDEN Paper COMPANY 
Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD oF Paper Makers (Locau 223) Anp 
TuHeE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SuupHite AND Paper Miti WORKERS 
(Locat 105). 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1940, 


to May 31, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazETTE, December, 1938, page 1405 and 
October, 1939, page 1059, with certain changes: 

Wages: The hourly wage rates are increased 
by one cent per hour for all classes, with 
higher increases for a few classes of work. 

Vacation: All employees having one or more 
years’ service with the company to receive one 
week’s vacation with pay, if and when operat- 
ing conditions become normal. 


Smooty Rock Fauus, ONTARIO— ABITIBI POWER 
AND Paper ComMpaNy LIMITED, SMOOTH 
Rock Fisre Division, AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BroTHERHOOD oF PuLp, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitu Workers (Locau 33). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940, 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
Gazette, August, 1939, page 850, with this 
exception: 

The hourly wage rates for the great majority 
of the classes of work are increased by 5 cents 
per hour, other classes receiving increases vary- 
ing from 4 to 10 cents per hour. 
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KAPUSKASING, ONTARIO.—SPRUCE FALLS POWER 
AND Paper CoMPpANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (Locan 256), THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mitt Workers (Locau 87) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. _ 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 851, and October, 
1937, page 1152, with these exceptions: 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 2 cents 
per hour. ‘ 

Vacation: All hourly paid permanent em- 
ployees with one year’s service to be entitled 
to one week’s vacation with pay. , 

The following benefits for employees with 
one year’s service who enter military or naval 
service on active duty were provided for the 
period October 1, 1939 to October 1, 1940, with 
the understanding that consideration of such 
benefits be made for further six months’ 
periods: Any such employee will, after honour- 
able discharge, be given an opportunity, if he 
applies within 30 days of such discharge, of 
returning to an occupation as nearly com- 
parable to his former occupation as circum- 
stances permit, providing he is physically and 
mentally fit for employment. If not fit for 
such occupation, every effort will be made to 
place him on other work he may be capable 
of doing. Married employees and those with 
dependent blood relatives will be paid the 
difference between their monthly pay from the 
Government, including all allowances, and their 
monthly wages or salary from the Company 
(adjusted according as the operating unit in 
which he was employed works full or part 
time). Single employees with no dependent 
blood relatives will be paid the difference 
between their monthly pay and allowances from 
the Government and 75 per cent of their 
monthly wages or salary from the company 
(adjusted according as the operating unit in 
aa he was employed works full or part 
time). 


Fort WitiraM, Onrario—Asitisr PowEer AND 
PapeR Company, Limirep, Fort WILLIAM 
Division, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF Paper Maxers (LOCAL 
232), THE INTERNATIONAL BrorTHERHOoD 
oF Puup, SuLPHITE AND Paper Mutu 
Workers (Locau 132) anpD OruEr Unrons. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Preference in employment and in laying off 
to be given to union members. All permanent 
employees whose wage rates are fixed by this 
agreement are to become and remain union 
members. 

Hours: Both the paper mill and the pulp 
mill are not to operate more than 6 days per 
week except that when considered necessary 
by the Company to provide stock to keep the 
paper mill running or for any other reason, 
the pulp mill may operate on Sundays. Hours 
for both day and tour workers: 8 per day, 48 
per week. 
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Overtime for day workers: time and one- 
half. Overtime for tour workers when engaged 
in other than tour work, time and one-half. 
All work by both day and tour workers on 
Sundays and three holidays, time and one-half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for some classes: 
wood’ yard—sawyers 59 cents, drum barker- 
men, conveyermen, oilers, wood handlers 56 
cents; groundwood mill—stone sharpeners 83 
cents, grindermen 64 cents, screenmen 63 cents; 
sulphite mill—chippermen 59 cents, sulphite 
cooks $1.03, blowpit men 56 cents, screen and 
deckermen 59 cents; beater room—beater 
engineers 90 cents, broke beatermen 56 cents; 
paper machine room—machine tenders $1.41, 
back tenders $1.23, third hands 97 cents, fourth 
hands 72 cents, fifth hands 68 cents, broke 
hustlers 56 cents, clothing man 95 cents, tour 
oilers 63 cents; finishing room—weighers 59 
cents, finishers and truckers 56 cents; core 
room—coreman: 61 cents, helper 56 cents; steam 
plant—water tenders 82 cents, steam engineers 
79 cents, firemen 70 cents, coal handlers 59 
cents; electrical department—switchboard 
operators 82 cents, motor tenders 77 cents, 
armature winder 88 cents, repairman 86 cents; 
pulp testers 56 cents; auto truck driver 59 
cents, yard labourers 56 cents; mechanica]l— 
machinists (lathe hands) welders and _ pipe- 
fitters 82 cents, carpenter 84 cents, millwrights 
82 and 84 cents, millwrights’ helpers 68 cents. 
(These rates are 2 cents per hour higher than 
in the previous agreement.) 

An apprenticeship system is in effect in the 
mechanical trades, apprentices to be paid from 
35 per cent of journeyman’s rate during first 
year to 85 per cent during fifth year. 

Grievances which cannot be settled by the 
company with the union will be referred to a 
joint arbitration board, the chairman of which 
will be appointed by the federal Minister of 
Labour if the representatives of the parties 
cannot agree on a chairman. The decision of 
this board to be final and binding. 


Fort Witi1AM, ONnTARIO—TuHE Great LAKES 
Paper Company Ltp. and THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
(Locau 257), THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD oF Pup, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mitzi Workers (Locat 39) anp THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS (LocAL 865). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

_Preference to be given union members when 
hiring new men and when it is necessary to 
lay off men. All permanent employees whose 
rates are fixed by this agreement are to become 
and remain union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week for all 
workers. 

Overtime: time and one-half for day workers 
and for tour workers when engaged on other 
than tour work; time and one-half for all work 
on Sundays and four specified holidays. 

Vacation: permanent employees with one 
year’s service to receive one week’s vacation 
with pay. 

Hourly wage rates for some classes of work: 
wood yard—sawyers 50 cents, labourers 56 cents : 
ground wood milJ—sharpeners 69 cents, grind- 
men 58 cents, wet machine and pressman 56 
cents, screenman 58 cents, others 56 cents; 
sulphite mill—eooks 97 cents, cooks’ helpers 
66 cents, acid makers 82 cents, blowpit men 
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57 cents; chipper—labourers 56 cents; broke 
beatermen 56 cents; finishing room—truckers 
and checkers 62 cents, finishers 57 cents, core- 
man 57 cents; laboratory—testers and samplers 
56 cents; electrical—switchboard operators 86 
cents, maintenance men 84 cents; yard 
labourers 56 cents; boiler house—shift engineers 
86 cents, firemen 71 cents, coal handlers 56 
cents; mechanical—millwrights, machinists, 
blacksmiths, tinsmiths, pipefitters 84 cents, 
mechanics’ helpers 66 cents, oiler 58 cents; 
paper machines—machine tender $1.80 and 
$1.92, back tender $1.63 and $1.75, third hand 
$1.23 and $1.32, fourth hand 77 cents, fifth hand 
67 cents, sixth hand 57 cents, clothingman 
$1.28, rewinderman 75 cents, oilers 66 cents, 
beater engineers 91 cents to $1.04. (These 
wage rates are 2 cents per hour higher than 
those of the previous agreement.) 

Seniority to be observed in giving preference 
of employment. 

Employees leaving the Company to serve in 
His Majesty’s forces, will be guaranteed their 
seniority without any break and their own jobs 
when returning, if still capable of performing 
same. 

Any disputes which cannot be settled between 
the union and the Company will be referred to 
a joint arbitration board whose decision will 
be final. If the representatives of the parties 
cannot agree on a chairman for this board he 
will be appointed by the federal Minister of 
Labour. 


Porr ArtTHuR, ONTARIO—PROVINCIAL PAPER 
Limirep, Port ArtHuUR Division, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (Loca, 239), THe INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mizz Workers (Loca 40) anp THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS (Locau 865). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to April 30, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Preference in employment and when laying 
off men to be given to union members. All 
employees whose rates are fixed by this agree- 
ment to become and remain union members. 

Hours for both time and tour workers: 8 
per day, a 48-hour week, except. teamsters who 
may work 9 hours per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half for day workers 
and for tour workers when engaged on other 
than tour work. Time and one-half for all 
work on Sundays and four specified holidays. 

Hourly wage rates for some classes in the 
paper mill: clay and size operator 60 cents; 
beater room—engineers 93 cents, head furnishers 
60 cents, helpers and broke beater 56 cents; 
paper machines—machine tenders $1.10 and 
$1.32, back tenders 92 cents and $1.14, third 
hands 84 cents and 90 cents, fourth hands 
69 cents and 70 cents, fifth hands 62 
and 64 cents, broke hustlers 56 cents, oilers 
65 cents, helpers 56 cents; baling press operator 
58 cents; finishing room—operators (stack) 80 
and 82 cents, helpers 58 cents, cutter men 61 
cents, roll finishers 63 cents, core makers 57 
cents, truckers 56 cents, cutter girls 43 cents, 
counter girls 46 cents. Hourly wage rates for 
certain classes in the sulphite mill: wood room— 
knife grinder 71 cents, chipper men 56 cents. 
sawyers and labourers 56 cents; acid makers 73 
cents; digester house cooks 92 cents; blow pit 
operators and screen room operators 56 cents; 
bleacher men 75 cents; sulphite machine room 


—back tenders 59 cents, others 56 cents, ground- 
wood mill—grindermen 57 cents, others 56 cents, 
yard labourers and teamsters 56 cents; mech- 
anical crew—mechanics 82 to 84 cents, helpers 
68 cents, oilers 58 cents, apprentices 30 cents 
minimum. Boiler house—engineers 86 cents, 
firemen 71 cents, coal men 56 cents, turbine 
operators 79 cents; electricians 84 cents, elec- 
trical operators 82 cents. 

Vacation: employees who have been steadily 
employed for a year or more before May 1 
to receive a week’s vacation with pay. 

Seniority to be observed in giving preference 
of employment. 

An apprentice system is in effect in the 
mechanical trades, apprentices to be paid from 
35 per cent of journeyman’s rate in first year 
to 85 per cent during fourth year. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the Company and the union will be referred to 
a joint arbitration board, the chairman of 
which will be appointed by the Minister of 
Labour if the representatives of the parties are 
unable to agree on one. 


Porr ArtHuR, OnTARIO—THUNDER Bay 
PapeR COMPANY AND THE [INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHEeRHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 
249), Tue INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or Pup, SvuLPHITE AND PapreR MM. 
Workers (‘Loca 134) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS (‘LocaL 865). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 
to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Fort William Division, except for 
the wage scale and vacation. 

Vacation: permanent employees with one year 
or more service to have one week’s vacation 
with pay if the Abitibi newsprint mills have 
operated 75 per cent or over, 3 days if these 
mills have operated between 50 and 75 per cent 
and no vacation if less than 50 per cent. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: paper 
mill—machine tenders $1.67 and $1.70, back 
tenders $1.49 and $1.52, third hands $1.14, and 
$1.16, fourth hands 72 cents, fifth hands 67 
cents, sixth hands 56 cents, oiler (day) 84 
cents, shift oiler 60 cents, clothier $1.09, broke 
beater 56 cents, weighmen 60 cents, finishers 
56 cents, rewinder men 64 cents, coreman 59 
cents; groundwood mill—grindermen 59 cents, 
oiler 57 cents, wood truckers and bull screen 56 
cents; sulphite mill—cooks 97 cents, screen men 
59 cents, blow pit men 56 cents; boiler house— 
engineers 86 cents, firemen 71 cents, coal handler 
59 cents; wood room—sawyers and chippermen 
59 cents, labourer 56 cents; mechanics—ma- 
chinist and tinsmith 84 and 86 cents, millwrights 
84 and 89 cents, blacksmiths, pipefitters and 
electricians 84 cents, mechanics’ helpers 68 
cents, yard labourer 56 cents. (These are in- 
creases of 2 cents per hour in most cases.) 


Prine Fauis, MAnitopA——MANITOBA PAPER 
Company, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BroTHEeRHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
(LocaL 245), INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or Puup, SuLpHire AND PareR MIL 
Workers (Locau 101) AND OTHER UNIONS. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1940 


to May 1, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 
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The terms of this agreement as to preference 
in employment, hours, overtime, apprentice- 
ship, are similar to those of the agreement 
summarized above for the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Fort William Division. Wages 
and vacation provisions in this agreement are: 

Vacation: permanent. employees with one 
year or more service with the Company to be 
given one week’s vacation with pay if the 
Abitibi newsprint mills have operated 75 per 
cent or over, 3 days if operating ratio is 50 to 
75 per cent and no vacation if operating ratio 
is less than 50 per cent. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: paper 
mill—machine tenders $1.70, back tenders $1.52. 
third hands $1.15, beater engineers 99 cents, 
fourth hands 72 cents, fifth hands 67 cents, 
sixth hands 56 cents, oilers 67 cents, clothing 
man 83 cents, cleaners and swipers 56 cents; 
wood room—knife grindermen 59 cents, chipper- 
men and oilers 57 cents, others 56 cents: slasher 
—sawyers 56 cents, wood handlers 56 cents; 
grinder room—stone sharpeners 87 cents, 
grindermen 83 cents, bull screens 56 cents; sul- 
phite mill—cooks and acid makers $1.08, cooks’ 
helpers 77 cents, blow pit 58 cents; mixing 
room—stock runners 70 cents, broke beatermen 
56 cents; finishing room—finishers and coremen 
56 cents, electric trucker 68 cents; steam plant 
—teamsters 57 cents, labourers 56 cents, loco- 
motive engineer 83 cents, locomotive firemen 
68 cents; mechanical—machinists, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, masons, pipefitters, millwrights, tin- 
smiths 82 to 90 cents, mechanics’ helpers 67 
cents; electrical—tour electricians and repair- 
men 82 to 90 cents, substation operators 83 
cents. (The wage rates are 2 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates with greater in- 
creases for a few classes.) 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Sypney, N.‘S—Dominion Sreev aNd Coa 
Corporation Lip., SypNey Sree, Pant 
DIvIsION, AND THE SreEL  WorkKERS 
OrcANiziNc Commirrer, Locau 1064, 


Agreement reached following report of Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Labour GaAzeTrn, July, 1940, page 662 and 
October, page 1004). Agreement to be in effect 
from September 4, 1940 to September 4, 1941, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

The Corporation recognizes the union as the 
collective bargaining agency for employees who 
are members of the union. No discrimination 
to be shown on account of union membership. 

The Corporation will deduct from wages and 
pay over to the union, union dues from those 
employees who so authorize it. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one half except when a 
man works extra time on _ account of 
absenteeism and in case of certain seasonal 
work. Exception is also made when necessary 
for the rail mill to roll beyond the usual time, 
when straight time may be paid to the operating 
staff for one hour on the rolling operation and 
14 hours on the cooling tanks, provided that 
the conditions making such extra work neces- 
sary are outside the normal control of manage- 
ment. Time and one half for work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays to the employees of the 
following shops: roll, electrical repair, electrical 
general, locomotive repair, pattern, outside car- 
penter, car repair, blacksmith, boiler, pipe, 
machines, cutside mechanical, foundry, carpenter. 


Wages: the basic rates effective on July 1, 
1940, are to remain in effect, but effective 
September 4, 1940, a bonus of 15 cents per shift 
of 8 hours or 2 cents per hour for any part 
of shift worked is to be paid. It is further 
provided that if the index number (all items) 
as published in the Lasour GAZETTE shows ar 
increase of 10 per cent as at December 31, 1940, 
over the figure as at June 30, 1940, them the 
parties are to re-open and adjust the bonus pay- 
ment. 

Other factors being relatively equal, seniority 
to prevail when increasing or decreasing staff. 

Any employee who enlists or is called into the 
military, naval or air service of the British 
Empire during the war and who within 90 
days after his honourable discharge from such 
service registers for employment with the cor- 
poration shall for the purpose of seniority rights 
be considered to have been in continuous service 
with the corporation during the time he was 
so engaged in the services of the British Empire. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the 
department committee (of employees) and the 
department superintendent or by the union with 
the management shall be referred to an umpire 
appointed jointly by the union and the manage- 
ment of the corporation. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC—CANADIAN VICKERS 
LIMITED AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Borer SHop, INpustr1AL DEPARTMENT 
(MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF BorteR Maxknurs, [ron SHIp- 
BUILDERS, WELDERS AND HELPERS, LOCAL 
271) (BomERMAKERS). 


Agreement reached as a compromise following 
report of the board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1940, page 1007) and the strike re- 
ported on page 1245 of this issue. Agreement to 
be in effect. from November 9, 1940, to Novem- 
ber 8, 1941, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the shop committee 
as the sole bargaining agency for the employees 
as long as the committee represents a majority 
of the employees covered by this agreement. 
No discrimination against any employee on 
account of activity in the meetings of the com- 
mittee or of the union above mentioned. 

Hours: for day shift—8} per day, 44% on 
Saturdays, a 47 hour week; for night shift— 
10 per night, 5 nights per week, a 50 hour week. 
It is agreed that three 8 hour shifts may be 
worked if men available and if the management 
so desires. 

Overtime: time and one half; double time for 
work on Sundays and seven specified holidays. 
Night shifts to be paid 5 cents per hour extra. 
In case of three shifts being worked, the shift 
between midnight and 8 a.m. to be paid the 5 
cents per hour extra. 

The wage rates established in this agreement 
are to be retroactive to August 10, 1940. 


Cents 

per 

Minimum Wage Rates Hour 
DayersheO fieteks 289.180, hemor: lore 15 
Boiler (Makers Class? 1 #tines. 08. .isaoure. 75 
Boiler Makerw Clase /2.. tye. Mhonlniy is 65 
Flange bTurnerseat oft ga. a. pierre 75 
Weldets ‘Olageraiaaia, wines. 0), veh 75 
Weldersxr Class 2rew,. 84 inner erulal fem 65 
Caulkers «Claas: i alam (ecsearl hoes. 70 
Caalkers Classle 0tok) wae. chake Rte 60 
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Cents days. (Necessary work is routine duties of 
; per men on watch essential for the safe navigation 
Mnimum Wage Rates Hour or the moving or placing of the vessel and work 
IT ER eK ba Seis, | vidanorrcer atau: cha Pete ELE 65 necessary for the loading or unloading of 
Wurnens Class Da. voater peek Meta wks 55 cargo). In laying up or fitting out, hours not to 
ieivetcers ’ Chass ‘i. Sore eee sae 790 exceed 9 per day, 6 days per week. 
Pivetiers Class: 2) OT Mh ORR, 65 Overtime: any work in excess of 12 hours in 
Holders on. Olass ida: jAsekn eek te ek 55 any day is to be compensated for by time off, 
oar on Class 2). ee 50 a8 soon as possible. Any work, other than neces- 
Rivet’ Heaters Class" A" erie 50 sary work done between noon Saturday and 
Rivet Heaters: Class 2.0) .\, Sewn. 200% 45 Monday morning or on any of the eight holidays, 
Balbers) up. Class]: 1 assigods ab cqtht-omstes 55 to be paid for extra at 45 cents per hour or at 
Poterc un, Class 2. sci ae cee. 45 the hourly rate, whichever is higher. For work 
Pyeers. Class Tse: oo. de cee eens 60 required on Sundays or holidays for the purpose 
Drillers: Class 2.8) Ti02G Vln, SON | Bees 50 of expediting laying up or fitting out to be 
Blacksmiths «Class cl bwoatasotereee 70 paid at overtime rate (45 cents per hour or 
Beles ath esd ASS eh td ol ee eee 69. the hourly rate, whichever is higher) in addition 
GranesOperators Class |. ee. sca tes 53  to_the regular wage. ; 
Crane’ Operators Class2.0 ees 50 Minimum monthly wages (which are retro- 
Slimere’’ Class 4°10 0)... ee eee 5g active to the opening of the 1940 navigation 
Siinwersha@lass)! 2: eeu) Tiesh eva seein 50. +«~«season); wheelsman $87.50; watchmen, lookout 
PCRS Bh ies. oo de hs os os bai ee 49 and patrol, deck watch $70; deckhand $62.50; 
Helper Apprentices Class 1.............. 30 ~—sCoillers $87.50; firemen $80; coal passers $62.50; 
Helper Apprentices Class 2.............. 99 second cook $65; porters $57.50; first cook 
Appréntices—First. Year.............05. 95  (Canaler) $117.50; first cook (Upper Lakers) 
Apprentices—Second Year .............. 35 $127.50. (These rates are $7.50 per month 
Apprentices—Third Year ..........-.:- 49 higher than last year’s rates except in case of 
Apprentices—Fourth Year.............. 45  Wheelsmen for whom the rate is $10 per month 
Apprentices—Fifth Year..............-. 59 ©higher.) Should a Company employing men 


Apprentices to be under 18 years to start and 
must have the education and ability necessary 
to take the five year course. 

Helper apprentices class 2, to be under 18 
years to start, to be classified as _ helper 
apprentice class 1 after one year’s experience 
and as helper after two years’ experience. 

Seniority to be considered when necessary to 
reduce the staff. 

Minor disputes or grievances will be negoti- 
ated between the management and the shop 
committee. In case of a deadlock over the 
carrying out of the terms of this agreement 
or the interpretation of any of its clauses, the 
matter will be referred to the federal Minister 
of Labour who may set up a conciliation com- 
mittee upon which the company and the shop 
committee will be represented, the decision 
of this committee to be binding. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Great LAKES AND St. LAWRENCE RIver.—CER- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE 
CANADIAN SEAMEN’S UNION. 


Agreement reached following the strike re- 
ported in the Lanour GaAzeTTr, May, 1940, page 
443, conciliation by the Department of Labour 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1940, page 669) and 
during the proceedings of the board_ estab- 
lished under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. (LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1940, page 
415). Agreement to be in effect from June 
24, 1940 to March 15, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice, but may be 
revised after January 1, 1941. 

The Companies recognize the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for the un- 
licensed personnel employed. The companies, 
in co-operation with the union agree to give 
preference to the employment of union members, 
but the actual selecting and hiring of seamen 
to be in the discretion of the master and/or 
chief engineer of the vessel. 

Hours not to exceed 12 per day. Only neces- 
sary work may be done between Saturday 
noon and Monday at 6 a.m. or on eight holi- 


on a monthly basis fail to provide either meals 
or sleeping accommodation, the Company will 
pay 40 cents for each meal and $1 for each 
day’s sleeping accommodation which is not so 
provided. 

If any member of a crew is required to do 
work usually done by longshoremen he shall be 
paid the local longshoremen’s hourly rate (but 
in no case less than 40 cents per hour) in 
addition to his regular wage, and if such work 
is done on Sundays or holidays, the rate will 
be time and one half. 

At the close of navigation, when a vessel is 
laid up, the Companies to furnish transportation 
to all members of the unlicensed personnel who 
have been in the Company’s employ for four 
months or more during the season, to their 
homes or for 500 miles, whichever is the lesser. 

Any grievances may be presented to the 
master of the vessel by the ship’s delegate. 
Union representatives to be allowed by the com- 
panies to board vessels for union business but 
not to engage in negotiations over any dispute 
with the officer in charge of the vessel. 

A Maritime Adjustment Board to be formed, 
one member representing the Company, one the 
union and the third chosen bv these two, or if 
they cannot agree by the federal Minister of 
Labour. Should either party fail to nominate 
their representative within 15 days of the date 
of the agreement, such representative was to 
have been named by the Minister of Labour. 
Disputes are to be referred to this board, whose 
decision will be final. 


Great LAKES AND St. LAWRENCE RIver.—CeEr- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE 
NATIONAL SEAMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADA (AFFILIATED WITH THE CANADIAN 
BroruerHoop oF Surps’ EMPLOYEES). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABpour GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 625, was re- 
newed with six companies for the 1940 navi- 
gation season. From April 1, 1940, a new 
monthly wage scale became effective; wheelsmen 
$85, watchmen $70; deckhands $60, oilers $85, 
firemen $80, trimmers $60, cook steward (Upper 
Laker) $127.50, cook steward (Canaler) $120, 
second cook $60, porter $55. 
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GreAT LAKES AND St. LAWRENCE River.—CerEr- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICERS’ GUILD OF 
CANADA (AFFLIATED WITH THE CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF Suips’ EMPLOYEES). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 626, was 
renewed with five companies for the 1940 navi- 


gation season. From April 1, 1940, a new 
monthly wage scale became effective; mate 
(Upper Lakers) $180, second mate (Upper 


Lakers) $140, mate (Canalers) $170, second 
mate (Canalers) $127.50. 


Great LAKES AND Sv, LAWRENCE River.—CeEr- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND THE 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF MARINE 
ENGINEERS (AFFILIATED WITH THE CANA- 
DIAN BROTHERHOOD OF SHIPS’ EMPLOYEES). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 626, was 
renewed with five companies for the 1940 
navigation season. From April 1, 1940, a new 
monthly wage scale became effective: second 
engineer (Upper Lakers) $170, second engineer 
(Canalers) $160, third engineer $120. 


MontTrEAL, QueBEc—A CrrTAIN TuG Com- 
PANY AND THE NATIONAL SEAMEN’s Asso- 
CIATION OF CANADA, THE CANADIAN Bro- 
THERHOOD OF (MARINE ENGINEERS AND THE 
MeErcanTILE Marine Orricers GuiLp or 
CANADA (ALL AFFILIATED WITH THE CANA- 
DIAN BrorHerRHOoop oF SHIP’s EMPLOYEES) 
(SEAMEN, Marine ENGINEERS AND 
OFFICERS). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 626, was re- 
newed for the 1940 navigation season, with the 
following new monthly wage scale: master $215, 
chief engineer $175 for second class certificate 
and $140 for third class certificate, second 
engineer $100, fireman $67.50 for coal burner 
and $57.50 for oil burner, deckhand $52.50, 
cook $57. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 
Amendments 


The following agreements, amendments and 
corrections of agreements have recently been 
made obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article:— 


Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 

Shoe Industry, Province (amendments). 

Paper Box Industry, Province (amend- 
ment). 

Paper Box (Uncorrugated) 
Province (amendment). 

Lithographing Industry, Province. 


Industry, 


Furniture Industry, Province (amend- 
ment), 

Building Trades, Three Rivers (amend- 
ment). 

Building Trades, Sorel (amendment). 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe (amend- 
ment). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke (correction of 
amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (correction). 

Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Hardware Stores, Quebec (amendment). 

Dairy Employees, Quebec (amendment). 

Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiére 
(amendment). 

Garage Employees, Quebec (amendments). 


Industrial Standards Acts 
The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Order in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below. 
ONTARIO 
Hard Furniture Industry, Province of 
Ontario. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Bakers, Regina. 
ALBERTA 
Foundry Industry, Edmonton. 
Bowling Alley Pinsetters, Calgary. 





COLLECTIVE. AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


a Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerte, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been’renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 


the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on ail 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
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the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the required 
notice has been published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. A joint committee must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A joint committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one agreement, the correc- 
tion of two agreements and the amendment 
of fifteen other agreements, all of which are 
noted below. A request for the extension 
of a new agreement affecting barbers and 
hairdressers at Three Rivers was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of November 16. 
Requests for the amendment of certain agree- 
ments were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette as follows: the fur industry (whole- 
sale) at Montreal in the issue of November 
2; clerks and accountants at Jonquiére, 
retail trade at Quebec, the leather tanning 
industry throughout the Province, printing 
trades at Quebec, in the issue of November 
23; the work glove manufacturing industry 
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throughout the Province and all building 
trades agreements throughout the Province in 
the issue of November 30. In addition, Orders 
in Council were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette during November approving 
or amending the constitution of eight joint 
committees and others approving the levying 
of assessments by nine joint committees, as 
listed below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND DELIVERYMEN, QuEBEC—An 
Order in Council, approved October 26 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 2, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (LABouR GAZETTE, 
January, 1940, page 68) by extending the term 
of the agreement from November 1, 1940, to 
January 1, 1941. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Products 


SHor INpustRY, ProvINCE oF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved November 7 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 9, extends the terms of the agree- 
ment (Lasour GazeTTE, October, 1937, page 
1156, March, 1938, page 335, June, page 691, 
December, page 1423, July, 1939, page 728, 
October, page 1065 and September, 1940, page 
971) to December 7, 1940. 


A further Order in Council also dated 
November 7 and published in the same issue 
of the Quebec Official Gazette, makes a number 
of amendments to this agreement, such amend- 
ments to become effective December 7, 1940, 
and the agreement to continue in effect to 
December 6, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The classification of factory employees (male 
and female), is revised, and in addition the 
agreement now also covers three new classes: 
(b) office employees, chauffeurs, caretakers and 
watchmen; (c) shippers, inspectors, examiners, 
elevator operators and employees who correct 
defects in shoes during the course of manufat- 
ture; (d) all other employees (male and 
female) working inside or outside the factory 
and who are not included in the general factory 
classification. For these three classes (b, ¢ and 
d) instead of three zones as for the general 
factory trades, the province is divided into 
four zones, zones I amd II corresponding to 
zones I and II for the factory trades (that is, 
the Island of Montreal and within five miles of 
it is zone I; and the city of Quebec and within 
5 miles of it is zone II) but zone III is other 
municipalities of 3,000 or more and within 5 
miles of them; and zone IV, municipalities of 
less than 3,000. 

The minimum hourly wage rates for the 
general factory trades are unchanged. The 
following minimum hourly rates are set for 
the new classes now included: (6b) for office em- 
ployees, chauffeurs, caretakers and watchmen— 
25 cents in zone I, 223 cents in zone II, 20 cents 
in zone III and 15 cents in zone IV. 
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For class (c) described on previous page— | 
Percentage of Cents Percentage of Cents Percentage of Cents 
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Zone _employees perhour employees perhour employees per hour 

ions 60 26 25 22 15 17 
II. 60 24 25 20 15 15 
uss 60 22 25 18 15 i 
DVeeh ea Wee) ks 60 20 25 16 15 12 
For class (d) described 

on previous page— 

a Ae TE dh 65 23 15 19 20 144 
Lie She Pee 65 ZI 15 164 20 124 
iN RD Se eee 65 20 1S 154 20 123 
TVs 65 19 15 144 20 124 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (CorruGATED PAPER) INDUSTRY, 
PRovVINCE oF QuEBec—An Order in Council, 
approved November 14, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 16, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this indus- 
try (Lasour Gazette, February, 1939, page 
218, March, page 335, June, page 628 and 
February, 1940, page 172). 

The minimum hourly wage rates for the first 
six months of employment are the same as the 
minimum rates for all in the original agreement. 
The minimum hourly wage rates afiter six 
months’ experience are increased by 5 cents per 
hour for the following classes: foremen, corru- 
gating machine operators, printing operators, 
slitting operators, slotting operators, flap cutting 
operators, bar creasing and slotting operators, 
helpers on corrugating machine, feeders and 
tailers, bundling and tying; the rates for the 
other ten classes are unchanged; stationary 
enginemen and stokers are no longer included. 
The minimum average for male employees _ is 
increased from 32, to 35 cents per hour. The 
wages for male employees in force on September 
30 are to be increased by 2 cents per hour from 
October 1, 1940, for all employees of six months’ 
service and for others when they have com- 
pleted six months’ service. The minimum hourly 
rates for female employees are unchanged but 
the average minimum wage for female em- 
ployees is increased by one cent to a minimum of 
26 cents per hour. 


Paper Box (UNCORRUGATED PAPER), Prov- 
INCE OF QvurEBEC—An Order in Council, 
approved October 31, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 9, amends 
the previous Order in Council (Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1939, page 528, September, 
page 950 and May, 1940, page 496), by replac- 
ing the word “gluers” by the term “hand fed 
table gummers.” 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUE- 
pec—An Order in Council, approved Novem- 
ber 28, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 30, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between the Canadian 
Lithographers Association, Province of Quebec 
Branch, and the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, Local 27. 


The agreement is to be in effect from Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, to December 31, 1942, and there- 


after from year to year, subject to notice, and 
applies to the whole Province of Quebec. The 
jurisdiction comprises’ the production of litho- 
graphy by lithographic, planographic, photo- 
lithographic or gelatine processes, whether direct 
or offset and whether in trade plants or any 
other establishments. It does not, however, in- 
clude: office executives and clerks, salesmen, 
building maintenance men, elevator operators, 
cleaners, shippers, chauffeurs and other em- 
ployees not actually engaged in the processes of 
production of lithography, nor employees in the 
binding and finishing departments, such as 
cutters, binders and finishers. 

Hours: for both day and night shifts not to 
exceed 9 hours per shift, nor 44 hours per 
week; for the day shift this may be either a 
5 day or a 53 day week; for the night shift, 5 
nights per week. (In the previous agreement 
regular hours were 45 per week.) 

Overtime: all time worked before or after 
the regular hours in each shop to be considered 
overtime; time and one half for first three 
hours overtime Mondays to Fridays; all other 
overtime including work on Saturdays (except 
Saturday morning when part of regular fads 
Sundays and seven or eight holidays, doub 
time. 

No piece work shall be done in any shop. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for day work: 
Art Department—artist (reproducers only), 
commercial, general letterers and engravers 
$1.05, letterers and engravers on drug label 
work 72 cents, poster (crayon) $1.15, poster 
(letterers) 90 cents, process (colour correctors) 
$1.27; Camera Department—camera operators 
(commercial) 65 cents, camera operators (pro- 
cess and colour) $1.05, projection machine 
operators $1.05; Plate-making Department— 
commercial transferers 90 cents, colour trans- 
ferers and provers $1.05, photo-composograph 
and step and repeat operators $1.05, vacuum 
frame and contact negative operators 61 cents 
and $1.05, stone polishers 61 cents, plate grainers 
61 and 77 cents; Press Department—on presses 
up to 12 by 19, journeymen pressmen 63 cents; 
on presses over 12 by 19 and up to 20 by 30, 
pressmen 79 cents (one colour) and $1.05 (two 
colours), feeders and feeder attendants 34 to 
45 cents; on presses over 20 by 30 and up to 
22 by 34, pressmen 84 cents (one colour) $1.05 
(two colours), feeders and feeder attendants 34 
to 45 cents; on presses over 22 by 34 and up to 
36 by 48, pressmen $1.05 (one colour) $1.16 (two 
colours), feeders and feeder attendants 37 to 
53 cents; on presses over 36 by 48 up to 44 by 
52, 384 by 584 and 41 by 553, $1.10 (one 
colour) $1.32 (two colours) $1.42 (three 
colours), feeders and feeder attendants 38 to 
58 cents; on presses larger than above, pressmen 
$1.21 (one colour) $1.37 (two colours), feeders 
and feeder attendants 40 to 63 cents; on four 
colour presses, pressmen $1.58 and $1.38, feeders 
and feeder attendants 38 to 58 cents; on direct 


’ 
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rotation and web offset presses, pressmen 98 
cents, feeders and feeder attendants 38 to 58 
cents, on flat bed presses (stone) pressmen 90 
cents, feeders and feeder attendants 38 to 58 
cents. Wages for helpers: from 20 cents during 
first six months to 33 cents after one year. 
Special rates may be fixed by the parity com- 
mittee for any handicapped employees. 

inimum hourly wage rates for night work 
are 15 per cent higher than for day work. 

Apprentices: in the press department, one 
apprentice for 3 journeymen and one apprentice 
for each four additional journeymen; in all 
other departments, one apprentice for 4 journey- 
men and one apprentice for each 5 additional 
journeymen. 

Wages per hour for apprentices for day 
work: Art Department and Camera Department 
—from 20 cents during first six months to 57 
cents during second half of fifth year, im- 
provers 65 cents during first half of first year 
to 94 cents during second half of second year; 
Plate-making Department—from 20 cents dur- 
ing first year to 94 cents during second half of 
sixth year; Press Department—an apprentice 
must serve as feeder before taking charge of a 
press and beginning his apprenticeship, when he 
shall begin at not less than wages he received 
as a feeder and each six months shall receive 
an increase equal to one ninth of the difference 
between the feeder’s wages and the journeymen 
pressman’s rate as determined for the size of 
the press operated. The rates for night work 
are 15 per cent higher than for day work in all 
cases. 

The wage rates are in most cases from 5 to 
10 cents per hour higher than in the previous 
agreement, but it is further provided that 
any lithographic employees who have not bene- 
fitted by the terms of this scale are to receive 
an increase of 3 per cent. 

In any shops where the prevailing number of 
hours per week are less than the above estab- 
lished and/or the regular prevailing wages 
are higher than the minimum rates established 
in this agreement, such prevailing hours may 
not be increased, nor such higher prevailing 
wages reduced. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FurRNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUE- 
pec.—An Order in Council, approved Novem- 
ber 14, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 16, amends the previous 
Order in Council (Lasour GazettE, December, 
1937, page 1386, February, 1938, page 214, 
October, 1938, page 1170, January, 1940, page 
69, February, page 172 and October, page 
1075). . 


The term of the agreement is extended from 
November 16, 1940, to September 1, 1941, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

The names of five firms are struck off the list 
of manufacturers parties to the agreement and 
the names of ten others added. The Association 
of the Employees of J. W. Kilgour & Bros., 
Ltd., Beauharnois, at one time a party to the 
agreement is struck off, leaving the following 
two orzanizations as the representatives of em- 
ployees: La Federation Catholique Nationale 
du Meuble (The National Catholic Federation 
of Furniture Workers) and _ L’Association 
Ouvriére Catholique de SBeauharnois (The 
Catholic Workers’ Association of Beauharnois). 
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Most provisions of the agreement have been 
revised, and the following is a summary of the 
complete agreement as now in effect. - 

The agreement is in effect throughout the 
Province of Quebec, which is divided into three 
zones: zone I is the Island of Montreal; zone 
II, the Province of Quebee except zones I and 
III; zone III the county of Chicoutimi, the 
town of Riviére-du-Loup and the municipalities 
with less than 3,000 population, provided the 
establishments in such territory do not employ 
more than 50 workmen. 

The industrial jurisdiction includes furniture 
for dining rooms, bed rooms, living rooms, 
kitchen, offices, schools, restaurants and taverns, 
also wood lawn and porch furniture. (Up- 
holstered furniture is not mentioned.) 

Hours: 55 per week. 

Overtime (except for shippers, maintenance 
and repair men and boiler firemen) time and 
one quarter. 

Minimum hourly wage rates, effective from 
November 1, 1940, for employees (male and 
female) working in the manufacturing of furni- 
ture, etc. and also for boiler firemen, shippers, 
maintenance and repair men; in zone I, 
cents per hour, with a minimum average rate 
of 39% cents; in zone II, 15 cents per hour, 
with a minimum average of 344 cents; in zone 
III, 12 cents per hour, with a minimum average 
of 29 cents. In computing the average wage, 
that part of any employee’s wages which exceeds 
55 cents in zone I, 50 cents in zone II and 45 
cents in zone III shall not be considered. Piece 
rates to be high enough to enable workers to 
earn the above minimum rates. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Burmprne Traves, THree Rivers.—An Order 
in Council, approved November 5, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 16, amends the Orders in Council fer 
these trades (Lasour Gazette, August, 1940, 
page 866, June, page 609 and May, page 497) 
by adding another contractor to the parties 
to the agreement. 


Bumping Trapes, Soreu—An Order in 
Council, approved November 14, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 16, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for these trades (Lasour Gazertr, October, 
1938, page 1172 and November, 1938, page 
1299) by adding three contractors to the 
parties to the agreement. 


Burpine Trapes, St. HyactnrHe.—An Order 
in Council, approved November 5, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 9, amends the previous Order in Council 
for these trades (Lasour GazeTTe, August, 
1940, page 867) by providing that professional 
employers who are recognized by provincial 
and municipal authorities to be bona fide con- 
tractors may pay the carpenters and joiners 
5 cents per hour less and the painters, brick- 
layers, plasterers and masons 10 cents per 
hour less than the regular established rates 
for these trades, making the minimum hourly 
rates payable by these contractors: carpenters 
and joiners, 45 cents in zone I and 35 cents in 
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zone II; painters, paperhangers and glaziers, 
40 cents in zone I and 30 cents in zone II; 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 55 cents 
in zone I and 45 cents in zone II. 

The wage schedule is amended to provide 35 
cents per hour for millwrights. 

The agreement is to be in effect until April 
30, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Buitpina Trapes, SHERBROOKE.—A correction 
to the Order in Council, summarized in the 
Lasour GaAzeTTE, July, 1940, page 731 and 
previous issues mentioned therein, corrects 
the rate for maintenance men in churches, 
colleges, etc. in the county of Arthabasea to 
read $17.30 for journeymen in zone I instead 
of $17.50. 


Buitp1inc Trapes, Montreau.—A correction 
to the Order in Council which was sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerrr, July, 1940, 
page 732 and November, page 1203, was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 23. Jt does not affect the summary as 
given in the Laspour GAzerre. 

An amendment to this same agreement was 
approved October 31, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 9. By this 
amendment “La Section des entrepreneurs en 
tolerie et toiture de l’association des Mar- 
chands du Canada” (The Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Contractors’ Section of the Merchants 
Association of Canada) is added to the parties 
to the agreement. 


Trade 


HarpwareE AND Partnr Srores, QureBec.— 
An Order in Council approved November 28, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 30, amends the previous Order in 
Council for these stores (LaBour GazeErrs, 
April, 1940, page 391) by including in the 
jurisdiction establishments (wholesale and 
retail) whose main business is the sale of 
washing machines, electrical refrigerators, 
stoves, etc. 


Dairy EMPpLoyrees, Quresec——An Order in 
Council, approved November 27, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 30, amends the previous Orders in Council 
(Lasour GazerTe, July, 1938, page 799, July, 
1939, page 729 and August, 1939, page 862) by 
adding another dairy to the parties to the 
agreement. 

CLERKS AND ACCOUNTANTS, JONQUIERE, 
KENOGAMI, ARVIDA AND St. JosepH p’ALMA— 
An Order in Council, approved November 27, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these workers (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1939, page 730, January, 1940, page 69, 
October, page 1076 and Novemter, page 1203), 
by extending the agreement from December 8, 
1940. to January 19, 1941. 
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GARAGES AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
QueBec.—See below under “Service: Custom 
and Repair.” 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND Service STATION EMPLOYEES, 
QuEsec——An Order in Council, approved 
November 27, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 30, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these workers 
(Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1938, page 696, Decem- 
ber, page 1174, February, 1939, page 218, April, 
page 435, May, page 529, June, page 630, July, 
1940, page 734, October, page 1076) by extend- 
ing the period of the agreement to November 
28, 1940. 


A further Order in Council, approved Novem- 
ber 28 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 30, renews the agreement to 
November 28, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Hourly wage rates: in zone I the rates for 
journeymen mechanic, fitter, machinist, elec- 
trician, body man, wheelwright, blacksmith, 
welder, painter and upholsterer are increased 
from 3 to 5 cents per hour, making the follow- 
ing rates effective for these trades in zone I: 
class A 50 cents, class B 46 cents, class C 44 
cents, journeyman for first year 40 cents, storage 
battery man 44 cents, glazier 44 cents, greaser 
38 cents, vulcanizer 38 cents. The hourly 
wage rates for apprentices in zone I are in- 
creased by one cent per hour making the rates 
from 16 cents during first year to 32 cents during 
fourth year. The hourly wage rates for service- 
men, gas sellers, car washers, ete., are in- 
creased by 2 cents per hour to 22 cents for 
beginners and 27 cents after one year’s experi- 
ence. In zone II, the hourly rate for qualified 
workmen (mechanics, fitters, machinists, elec- 
tricians, body men, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, 
welders, painters, glaziers, upholstery makers, 
battery men, oilers and vuleanizers) is increased 
by 3 cents, to 33 cents per hour, and for 
assistants an increase of 2 cents, making their 
rate 27 cents per hour; apprentices in zone II 
are increased by one cent, making their rates 
from 11 cents per hour during first year to 26 
cents during fourth year. For service stations 
in zone II the rate (except for beginners) is 
inereased by one cent, to 26 cents per hour. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved or amended by Orders 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 2, 9, 23 and 30: 


Shoe industry, Province. 

Fur industry, Quebec. 

Dress industry, Province. 

Retail stores, Magog. 

Building trades, Hull (amendment). 
Aluminum industry, Arvida. 
Building trades, Hull (amendment). 
Retail stores, Quebec. 


Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 2, 9, 16 and 30, 


DECEMBER, 1940 


that authorization was given by Orders in 
Council for the joint committees to levy 
assessments on employers and employees, 
parties to the following agreements: 
Men’s clothing, Province. 
Grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke (amend- 
ment). 
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Sash and door industry, Jonquiere. 
Civic employees, St. Joseph d’Alma. 
Retail stores, Magog, 

Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 
Garage employees, Quebec. 

Building trades, Joliette (amendment). 
Barbers and hairdressers, Valleyfield. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


in six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 


has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 


_carrying out the provisions of the Act and 


the regulations. References to the sum- 
maries of these Acts and of amendments to 
them are given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
October, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Harp FurNiturE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
OntaArio.—An Order in Council, dated October 
24, and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
November 2, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule governing the hard furniture indus- 
try throughout the province of Ontario, from 
October 15, 1940, to October 15, 1941. 

This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 


GAZETTE, March, 1940, page 285, with these 
exceptions: 


All those producing church, theatre and other 
products not commonly recognized to be case 
goods are exempted from the schedule. 

The minimum hourly wage rates for those 
beginning to work in the industry when under 
21 years of age and who have had less than 
4 years’ experience, remain unchanged for the 
first year of employment, but the minimum 
rates of the previous schedule are increased by 
one cent per hour, for the next three years. 
For all other employees (skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled) the minimum rates of the 
previous schedule are increased 2 cents per hour 
from October 15, 1940, with a further increase 
oe cents per hour to come into effect April 1, 


Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Recina—An Order in Council, 
approved October 26 and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, November 15, amends 


the schedule for this industry (Lasour Gazerrn, 
July, 1940, page 736) by certain minor changes 
which do not affect the summary as published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Founpry Inpusrry, Epmonton.—An Order 
in Council, dated November 13, and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, November 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing 
the foundry industry in the city of Edmonton 
and within 10 miles of the city post office. 


The schedule is to be in effect from November 
25, 1940, to November 24, 1941, and thereafter 
during pleasure”. 


The foundry industry includes (without limi- 
tation) the founding of iron, steel, aluminum, 
brass and bronze. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. However, the daily limit may be 
exceeded by one hour, provided the weekly 
limit is not exceeded by more than 3 hours; such 
extra hours are payable at straight time. In any 
case where the consecutive hours during which 
an employee is employed are less than three 
hours, he shall be paid for three hours. 
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Overtime: all work other than above to be 
paid at time and one-half for first three hours 
in any day and double time thereafter. Work 
on Sundays and seven specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 65 
cents, improvers 55 cents, cupola men 40 cents 
during first three months and 50 cents there- 
after, casting grinders 50 cents. 

One apprentice allowed to each shop and one 
additional apprentice for each six journeymen 
moulders and coremakers or fraction thereof 
employed. One apprentice patternmaker allowed 
to each shop and an additional apprentice for 
each six journeymen patternmakers or fraction 
thereof employed. Apprentices to serve four 
years after which they shall be classed as 
improvers for one year. Apprentices to be 
paid from 20 cents per hour during first six 
months to 374 cents during eighth six months. 
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Service: Recreaticnal 


Bow.ina ALLEY PINSETTERS, CALGARY—An 
Order in Council, dated November 13, and 
published in 7'he Alberta Gazette, November 
15, makes binding the terms of a schedule for 
bowling alley pinsetters in the city of Calgary 
from November 25, 1940, to November 24, 
1941, and thereafter “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 9 per day, 54 per week, with a 24 
hour period free each week. 

Overtime to consist of all hours in excess of 
above hours. 

Wages: for five pins 2% cents per line; for 
ten pins, 32 cents per line. From September 1 
to April 30, if wages of an employee on the 
above basis are less than $10 per week, he shall 
be paid at least $10 for that week, 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1940 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE new official index number of the 
cost of living advanced about three 
quarters of one per cent in November as 
compared with October. The most important 
increase was in the food group which was 
2°5 per cent higher due to substantial ad- 
vances in the prices of butter and eggs. The 
fuel group and the home furnishings group 
showed minor increases, that in the former 
being due to higher prices for coal in several 
localities. The rent, clothing and miscel- 
laneous groups were unchanged. Comparative 
figures for the “total index” at certain dates 
are 107-8 for the beginning of November; 
107-0 for October; 103-8 for November, 1939; 
and 100-8 at the beginning of August and 
September, 1939. The advance since the out- 
break of war was therefore 6-9 per cent. The 
most important advances during this period 
were in the clothing group about 14 per cent, 
fuel 10 per cent, food and home furnishings 
about 9 per cent. 

The index number was constructed on the 
basis of a survey of the expenditure of 1,439 
families of wage earners and salaried workers 
with incomes between $450 and $2,500 in 
1938. The average expenditure was $1,453.80 
divided as follows: Food (81:3 per cent) 
$443; shelter (19-1 per cent) $269.50; Fuel 
and Light (6-4 per cent) $90.50; Clothing 
(11-7 per cent) $165.80; Home Furnishings 
(8-9 per cent) $125.70; Miscellaneous (22-6 
per cent) $319.40, including Health (4:3 per 
cent) $60.80, Personal Care (1:7 per cent) 
$23.90, Transportation (5-6 per cent) $79.30, 
Recreation (5:8 per cent) $82.10, Life Insur- 
ance (5-2 per cent) $73.30. Other expenditure, 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 

The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living published in this monthly 


statement from January, 1927, to September, 
1940, has been discontinued and replaced by 
the new official ccst of living index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Those who have been using the old 
index number of the Department for special 
purposes and cannot immediately change to 
the new may bring the old series down to date 
each month by applying the percentage changes 
shown by the new index to the figure for 
August, 1940, for the old index. The group 
figures may be similarly adjusted. For the 
“Sundries” group figure the indexes for the new 
“Home Furnishings” and the ‘Miscellaneous” 
should be combined using the weights. By 
this method of calculation the figures of the 
old index for November are Food 123, Fuel 
and Light 148, Rent 153, Clothing 133, Sun- 
dries 161, All Items 139. 

Publication of the table showing the cost per 
week of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent entering into a family budget which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette from August, 
1915, to September, 1940, has also been discon- 
tinued. The cost of the list in terms of 
average retail prices in 69 cities in Canada at 
the beginning of November was: Food $8.92; 
Laundry starch 4-1 cents; Fuel $2.95; Rent 
$6.21; and Total $18.18. The average cost 
of staple foods by provinces at the beginning 
of November was: Nova Scotia $9.04; Prince 
Edward Island $8.70; New Brunswick $9.17; 
Quebec $8.35; Ontario $8.90; Manitoba $8.64; 
Saskatchewan $8.34; Alberta $8.68; and British 
Columbia $9.74. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion’ Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 changed little week by week during 


Drcemper, 1940 


the month the high point 84-1 being for the 
week ended November 29 and the low point 
83-6 for the week ended November 1 as 
compared with 83:0 for the week ended 
October 4. The most important changes 
occurred in two groups, the Vegetable Prod- 
ucts Group which advanced 1:7 per cent 
during the month and the Animals and Their 
Products Group which advanced 1-3 per cent. 
In the former the increase was due mainly to 
advances in the prices of grains, potatoes and 
certain milled products and in the latter to 
increases in eggs, butter, milk, cheese and 
hides. In this group the prices of livestock, 
chiefly hogs, as well as fresh and cured 
meats were lower. Changes during the month 
in the other principal groups were slight. 
The movement in the index since the beginning 
ef the year has been relatively slight following 
the sharp advance after the outbreak of war, 
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the high point for the entire period being 84-1 
for the week ended November 29. Compara- 
tive figures on a monthly basis are 81-6 for 
June, 1940, the low point for the year, 82-6 
for January, 1940, and 72-4 for August, 
1939 (pre war). Since the outbreak of war 
the general index has advanced about 16 per 
cent, consumers goods about 15 per cent, pro- 
ducers goods about 17 per cent, raw and 
partly manufactured goods 19 per cent and 
fully and chiefly manufactured goods about 
13 per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
sixty-five staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and. coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 

(Continued on page 1822) 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Average prices in 1935-1939= 100 











—— Food Rent 

88-3 74-3 

91-9 72-1 

92-7 69-9 

103-3 70-6 

133-3 75°8 

152-8 80-2 

163-3 87-6 

188-1 100-2 

133-3 115-9 

134-7 119-7 

131-5 122-7 

103-1 119-4 

85-7 109-7 

84-9 98-6 

92°5 92-8 

94-6 94-0 

97-8 96-1 

103-2 99-7 

103-8 103-1 

99-9 103-4 

98-7 103-4 

98-5 103-4 

98-3 103-4 

98-2 103-8 

98-1 103-8 

99-0 103-8 

PATIOUAU mene Mee ee tle te isso. 99-3 103-8 
DIOUCIA ON metas ait ah rir. aye ckeld eraeales 99-4 103-8 
CYC OB Res seth eRe ele ee creosote 106-3 104-4 
sos OniSiem OTe) eee ee CEE ea eo ee 107-1 104-4 
IDECEI DOF eet ett ee oo slacoete tates 104-7 104-4 
iGEM edt oie cok a> hits ss iso's abehetete 100-6 103-8 

1940 

POM VE tite ae de BIR fie 'o-0 ticieinkere Ss 104-5 104-4 
ODM pre eis cn caves Sie Scale Abe arate ars 104-5 104-4 
BECO Bo eh eA ke es ee 104-8 104-4 
Pat Md So OA eas So 104-8 104-4 
DEY 3 6 oc 6b ORI EERO OCIa 104-4 106-9 
ie pee, «ck cleeia.n s+ Seletetse cs 103-8 106-9 
UU A < cis  ctee tia oie bo ajoie aSoue's 105-3 106-9 
TAUIEUR UE reat e cole bas wae as 105-4 106-9 
BeDbe a Dera eaee cc archer wie cc deetors ore 105-4 106-9 
(Oye tol Ses Scio ee eC a coe 106-1 107-7 
NGVermiOGr ethic leet iec cc le viele sre 108-7 107-7 











Fuel : 
; Home Miscel- a 

es t Clothing Furnishings laneous Potal 
76-9 88-0 70-3 79°7 
75-4 88-9 70-3 80-0 
73°8 96-8 70-9 81-6 
75°4 110°8 74.5 88-3 
83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
92-2 152-3 91.4 118-3 
100-7 175-1 101-2 130-0 
119-9 213-1 110-3 150-5 
116:8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
111-8 130°6 105-4 120-8 
110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
102-5 93-3 98-2 9434 
102-5 96-9 97-7 95-7 
100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
97-9 100-9 102-4 101-1 102-2 
101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
98-9 99-6 100:8 101-3 100°8 
104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
105°5 103-3 104:3 101-8 103-8 
105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
105-7 107°8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
106-1 107°8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
107°-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 





For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


























Beef Pork 
LOCALITY 3 ai | 8 5 ae en tk 
ay) aig = aS oe £ << = Sk Bs 
3 $ ee a of. 0 a 5 P| d & a8 
So incall), ee cel ae pa eet es < =e a. B= 2 Su. het 
eo | Bc lees) es | es) 82 | =o | So | ag | BSS | By | Bg 
$i | 22 (eek) 32/22) 92 | 2 | $2 | $8 [oP] GS | & 
he - ae ow [oy we @ Rn 
@ |e ma 1a > _ oy a ew a ee 
cents | cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
minion (average).......... 30-1 | 26-1 | 25-4 | 17-8 | 14-5 19-3 27-2 25-9 19-3 20-3 32-5 55-6 
Nova Boots Ae Pear 30-9 | 26-0 | 23-9 | 17-5 | 14-9 17-5 28-1 25-3 19-7 19-4 31-4 55-6 
T—Sv.dney i. seach oes oe 33-9 | 28-0 | 24-3 | 19-7 | 16-2 15 27-8 26-7 22 20-4 31-6 54-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 32-5 | 28-1 | 24 18-6 | 15-8 18 30 25-7 19-6 18-5 30-8 55-5 
S= Amherst ena. wosmdertes 27-8 | 28-5 | 22-5 | 15-8 | 13-2 18-3 27-2 22-6 17-6 17-8 31-7 51-9 
Hise) AEE Sean SMe oe aS 30-8 | 25-2 | 21 16-4 | 14-9 15 26-9 26-5 19-5 19-4 30-7 57-4 
B= WINUSOL: «note yee siesienis 31 26 28-3 | 18-3 | 15-8 18-5 28-7 26 20 20-3 31-6 55 
BPR HO ath ES 29-5 | 25 23-3 | 16 13-7 20 28 24-5 19-5 19-8 31-9 55 
7—P.E.L—Charlottetown.| 27-7 | 23-7 | 23-5 | 15-5 | 18-9 |........ 28-7 28-2 19-7 20-5 31-9 54-4 
New Brunswick (average)...| 34-6 | 26-0 | 26-2 | 17-7 | 14-0 17-3 27-4 25-6 18-9 20-1 31-9 55-5 
Se Moncton. tute nahi 34-1 | 25 23-1 | 17 12-2 15 26-7 25-4 19-1 19-8 33-8 57-5 
O- “Sain teJOln ince iar 36-9 | 28-2 | 28-7 | 19-8 | 15-8 17-7 29-8 25-8 19-5 20-7 31-8 57-1 
10—Fredericton............ 34-7 | 25-7 | 28 14-8 | 14-2 19-2 28 23-5 18 19 32-4 58 
11—Bathurst. cee oe 32-5 | 25 25 19 lei Wo ae 25 27-5 19 20-8 29-5 49-3 
Quebee (average)............ 26-9 | 24-7 | 22-2 | 16-6 | 11-3 18-1 25-9 21-4 17-2 18-5 30-5 55-0 
12—Quebec.. .....| 28-1 | 25-5 | 19-9 | 15-9 | 10-5 18-1 23-6 17-3 15-5 17-6 30-2 47-2 
13—Three Rivers.. Dee 23-4 | 21-8 | 16-2 | 13-1 18-5 24-6 20-9 18-1 17-5 30-9 55-9 
14—Sherbrooke.. ea | 080 26-3 | 22-5 | 18-1 | 11-4 17-8 28-3 23-3 17-1 19-4 27-5 55-6 
TSS SORel ee ee nee eee: 23-7 | 22-4] 18-7 | 13-1 | 9-8 16 25-4 19-9 14.9 17-6 30-7 53-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........] 21-4 | 21-2 | 22-9 | 15 11-4 20-8 25-8 18-7 16-6 16-2 32-1 54-4 
1t7=—St Johns hos wee. 34-3 | 30-7 | 25-3 | 19-7 | 12 18-5 28 27-7 20-7 20-0 30 58-8 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20:/;| 20..1.419.41 16-5 4°10 18 25 a a 18°6,|: 34-40) on Be 
19—Montreal............... 30-7 | 26-9 | 26 16-6 | 12-3 17-3 25-7 22-7 17-3 20-1 30-3 56-8 
OO AE. et 98. | 25-5 23984 ag.1 itt | 18-1 | 26-6 |) aad Pgae-2 te 19-74 84-6 6720 
Ontario (average)............| 31-1 | 27-7 | 27-4 | 19-1 | 15-3 20-1 27-2 27-5 19-8 20-7 32-3 55-4 
9t- Ottawa. cs... cece ee cent 82°99 | 28°0 | 299 1 204) | 15 18-5 26-3 24-6 18-1 19-9 32-2 55-4 
22—Brockville..............| 36-7 | 381-4 | 30-2 | 19 14-3 18-2 27 26-4 19 21-2 30-9 57-3 
Oe Kingston. .4..4 . nit ss 30 | 25 | 24-7] 17-8 | 13-2} 18-2] 25-4] 26-9] 20-8] 20-8] 31-4] 52-3 
24—Belleville.:.............] 25°8 | 238-4 | 25 17 11-6 21 25-4 22-4 18 18-3 32 53-7 
25—Peterborough........... 30-4 | 27-4 | 25-3 | 17-7 | 15-4 20-7 28 27-2 20-7 19-7 37-5 53-6 
26 OSRAWAscliiss os be ohle BR es 30-4 | 27-2 | 27-2 | 18-2 | 15-2 21-5 27-7 27-8 18 18-3 32 55 
27—Orillia.. Reese ste | OLeD |) 26°08 025 17-5 | 15 19 25 27-5 21-5 21-2 33-3 56-3 
28—Toronto. . teeters! 32°06 | 28-O5tred 21-1 | 18 19-8 26-6 27-7 17-8 24-4 34-6 57-2 
29— Niagara Falls. . Bee ee Se 32-3 | 27-1 | 27-4 | 20-7 | 15-2 19-2 25-3 28-1 20-5 21-1 32-1 56-1 
30—St. Catharines.......... 31-4 | 28-6 | 29-0 | 21-1 | 14-6 20 28 27-6 20-4 18-3 30-6 53-7 
Si-SHamultont ss... .'4.2 be: 31-1 | 28-3 | 27-2 | 19-5 | 17-3 21 28-2 27-2 20 25 31-2 55-5 
39—Brantford:.....-.4.6<25 31 28 ot 19-8 | 14-5 19-7 27-2 28 20-9 16 32-2 53-4 
Bom alt aut nae ect eS 32 28-7 | 30-3 | 21 17-2 22 28 29-3 25 20 32-9 55-9 
34—Guelph.................| 29-3 | 27 24-7 | 19-1 | 16-9 20-7 27-7 28-4 18-1 22 31-5 56-4 
35 Kaitehener..... 0.00. 4-. 29 27-1 | 26-3 | 17-8 | 16 20:5 28-9 27-6 19-3 18-3 32-8 55-5 
36—Woodstock............. 35 30 28-7 | 21-3 | 13-5 20-4 26-7 31:3 20 22 31-5 54-7 
37—Stratford...............| 31-6 | 28-3 | 29-2 | 18-9 | 18-1 20-3 28-1 27-7 TSAt eee ee 31-8 55-5 
88=Wondon een ee esl 1. | 28-4 28-3 180 Wado.2 19-6 27-2 28-7 19-5 22-7 33-1 55-2 
89—St. Thomas............ 32-3 | 29-2 | 29-3:| 20-8 | 16-2 22-4 26-3 27-9 20-8 21-5 32-4 55-5 
40—Chatham. tae. 28. 29-7 | 27-7 | 26-8 | 18-8 | 14-3 20-4 26-5 27-9 20-9 18-9 32-2 52-2 
41—Windsor..../........... 29-4 | 27-2 | 26-2 | 17-4 | 15-6 21 25-3 27-4 20-7 17-8 29-8 54-8 
Ae SATTIA ocr cca eee 33-7 | 28-5 | 30-7 | 21-2 | 16-1 21-8 28-2 27-8 19-6 21-7 33-3 57-8 
43-—Owen SOund.. 20 5.. ssn 30-7 | 27-5 | 26-2 | 18 14-9 18-5 26-5 26-2 18-7 25 33 52-5 
44—-North Bay.............| 838-4 | 29-4 | 30 19-2 | 15-7 20-2 28 29-6 20-2 21-7 33-4 56-7 
A= SUCIOUT Ym a hlae a carne Soe 29-2 | 26-6 | 26 17-2 | 13-8 21-7 25-7 27 19-2 19-7 30-4 52-4 
AGODA GSN ae cetie eee BON ilk neh eee h ek 20 a oa Amn Bets 2 32 30-5 18 21-2 33-1 56-4 
47—Timmins.. ee ae03: | 27 27-6 | 19-2 | 15-8 19-5 30-1 27-1 21 24-4 29-1 55-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32 27-7 | 26-2 | 18-1 | 13-3 17-3 27-9 26-1 18-8 18-8 31-4 56-8 
49—Port Arthur.. ....| 27°6 | 24 22-4 | 17-2 | 14-7 19-5 26 25 18-8 20-4 33-4 58-5 
50—Fort William........... 33-1 | 28-8 | 26-3 | 18-4 | 15-1 PAL 27-7 28-6 20-8 21-3 33-7 58-4 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-2 | 23-7 | 24-4 | 17-4 | 14-2 16-5 24-7 26-4 21-5 18-9 35-0 56-8 
Bl Winniper te ae ie 28-8 | 23-9 | 23-8 | 17-3 | 14-6 16-5 24-3 26-2 23-9 20-7 33-6 56-8 
52 Brandon fiyse. cede 27-5 | 23-5 | 25 17-5 | 13-7 16-5 25 26-5 19: 17 36-4 56-8 
Saskatchewan (average).. 24-6 | 20-8 | 21-1 | 14-1 | 10-8 15-7 24-7 22-3 16-3 17-6 31-3 55-0 
53 = ROLINA che Meee ee ae ae 26-3 | 21-9 | 22 14-4 | 13 17-4 25-4 24-2 16 20-7 31-6 55-8 
54—Prince Albert........... 18 16 18 12 8 15 24 1S) 50 erties |ieeeeciee- 28-3 55 
5b—Saskatoon..............) 20 21-1 | 21-6 | 14-9 | 10-8 16-4 22-9 22-4 16 14-5 33-8 52-8 
56—Moose Jaw............. 29-2 | 24-2 | 22-6 | 15 11-5 14 26-6 24-4 16-9 17-5 31-6 56-5 
Alberta (average)............ 27-0 | 22-8 | 22-5 | 15-5 | 13-1 17-4 26-4 24-6 17-9 18-8 33-6 54-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29-3 | 25-3 | 23-3 | 17-3 | 15 18 26-5 23-3 18 19-7 33-8 56 
58—Drumbheller............ 27 25 21-7 | 16 12-5 16-5 28 26 18-7 19-6 31-9 56-9 
59—Edmonton,............. 23-1 | 18-6 | 21-1 | 13-2 | 12-2 16-8 24-5 24-7 17-5 18-4 32-3 50-1 
60—Calearyilgeew «2 ...00 27 22-7 | 24-8 | 15-8 | 14-4 19-6 27-4 25-4 19-1 19-2 35-3 53 
61—Lethbridge. 28-5 | 22-5 | 21-8 | 15-2 | 11-6 16-2 25-4 23-5 16 17 34-9 55-8 
British Columns (average) . 31-9 | 27-4 | 26-9 | 18-0 | 17-5 23-3 29-8 28-1 21-2 93.5 25-9 58-5 
62==Hernios. © bemeire. 0. cnet 30 25 26-5 | 16-5 | 13-7 20 29 28 21 22-3 30-7 56-7 
3— Nelson. dae ota 31-4 | 27-2 | 29 21 19 25 31-5 30 23-7 25-5 35-6 61-2 
64—Trailte jG bien ok 31-5 | 27-7 | 25-5 | 19 17-8 24-2 31-2 31 23 -2 24 38 59-2 
65—New Westminster...... 31-5 | 27-4 | 26-5 | 16-5 | 18 21-7 27-7 25-3 19-1 23-2 35-2 56-8 
66—Vancouver.............. 382-3 | 27-5 | 28-1 | 17-2 | 18-9 21-3 28-1 26-6 19-8 24-3 37-2 59-5 
W—ViICbOTIa icc ec. sae oe 34-2 | 29-4 | 29-2 | 18 18-5 24-6 29-6 28-2 20-8 21-8 36-5 57-1 
68—Nanaimo............... 32 27-3 | 25 18-6 | 18-3 24-2 29-6 27 21-8 23-7 36-5 57-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 82-5 | 27-5 | 25-5 | 17 15-6 25 32 28-7 20 23-5 37-4 59-4 
a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 


* Change made in quality, grade, ete., from that previously shown. 
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Fish Eggs 
© > 
: a & Etine 
° io ou ist o 
2 aq — A 5} wid a eit 
cf oa i 3 I ae 8 S a i 
oe 4S aa a 3 a8 38, elenig Sk a) 
24 ges | dad | 35 | cs gs BG | S558 AS oo 
38 mee | 388 | x88 | as fs | Bs | Sees 43 | $2 
ere Se A Fick! 32 9, i=) = 2 2. As leh qehtsy 
e) to Ee w i a te S) = a 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-4 26-4 18-8 19-8 18-8 18-0 10-5 44-2 11-1 32°8 
11-7 PASTA ere dete ee 14-5 14-3 18-3 li-1 49-1 10-4 35-1 
9-6 ZBBUN. Sarees see 13-6 14-7 17-1 11-5 49-7 10-12 33-6 | 4 
12 1 | en or 14-8 18-8 10-9 46-2 10-11 36-3 | 9 
12 PAT Nea See ea 14-9 18-2 10-8 46-3 9b 34°8 | 3 
13-3 OS 'Blilcmem seaek BU SOY dal Lae Se 18-2 11-2 §1-1 12 86-4 | 4 
ASH Rae ae SOR mares 1466 ee. «-. 19-6 10-8 49-8 10 387-11 5 
SREB clei Ret are cde rovcvehocess Sieaifics eed tke os 14-5 13 17-9 11-1 51-7 10 32-1 | 6 
RENCE te doth S270). o.cemaee 14-6 18-0 17-2 11-1 40-9 9-10 33-8 | 7 
14-4 Soe Salh weak ce 15-1 36-7 18-9 11-2 48-1 11-06 34-2 
13-7 DACRE) TM a Ie 14-9 15-5 19-4 10-8 50-6 11 35-4] 8 
13-5 PARI || Mies Aa 15 15-3 18-9 11-2 §2-0 12 34-3 | 9 
16 SOSGR ses ccs. 15-3 17-8 19 11-5 44-8 11 35-1 10 
nate He Perel she Ste lctale sisitee Ais heme shat 15 18 18-3 11-2 45 10 b 32-1 114 
14.2 28°5 21-0 20-1 17-6 17-6 W-i 44.2 10-5 32:0 
12-2 29 18 18 17-2 17-7 11-4 42-4 12 82-9 |49 
16-5 O2'f Vie oie avs Lemolce sees 19-5 16-3 10-8 43 11 30-5 113 
siete Ses asso obell ots ctavakele wie Gale 18 19 19-3 17-7 11-2 48-9 ll-la 31-5 |44 
areeietalerctonMetatel che deetatete isl = Maal leave Aedes. $:5\lte Sle ok Sie ate oil eee oe 17-9 10-3 388°7 82-4 115 
15 30 EW sek hel eee ae 17-2 11-9 39-9 9 32-2 116 
wate See icis: sisletcll ate Metebets ove. oo Ske ere. Sahtie t ciliate asics otis 15 17-7 10-6 47-6 9 oe 17 
12 PT Bae | Mes Bae) Gee 20h ee biels & 18-3 11-7 39-2 32-4 118 
15-3 29-4 22-8 21-4 18-8 17-3 10-7 49-8 12-13 32:3 119 
a een aeae ZON Mie deen « 22 16 18-5 11 47-9 12 31-5 |99 
16-4 25°8 21-6 18-8 18-4 18-3 16-5 45-5 11-5 32:5 
18 29-8 18-3 21-5 17-6 18-3 10-5 48-5 12 32-3 191 
we letiths os oeins 25 Retenae aan « 19-6 19-3 18-1 10 44-6 11 31-7 |99 
15 29 22-2 18-1 17-1 17-1 10-4 44-4 11 32 93 
sist Feu sieieetae heb aetdelects Oars 25 21 17-5 18-2 10-6 41-2 10 32-8 194 
Seiellainah Ae AS plete: Nelstets sis) te sillcarsieracid ae caktece sm aete 20 17-9 10-1 44-6 jl 32-2 [95 
aioe atthe fe eter All steiaraohaterets def Site Aemoeld ees 20 18 17-7 10-5 43-4 11 32-7 196 
cleat ote sete lce seme aie aes 20 18 20 18-3 10-8 44-8 11 32-9 197 
17-5 29-9 22-9 21 19-4 18-7 10-6 49 12 32-7 198 
17-5 25 25 18-5 18 19-1 11-1 49-1 12 32-6 |99 
ode ies chsh SEH Mote or. Mom dottils. 4d « 19 18 17-7 10-7 46-1 12 32-4 139 
19 29-4 2a Nseterat ees 17-3 17-8 10-4 47-1 12 32:8 |31 
alelevelaye' cb ote clelllofe odetetete ate che eile: Gersieeate s « 19-2 18 19-1 9-9 42-9 ll 32-4 |39 
© le etetsi st. ce reih ste Mat otahe ae As alllearoree Rice ois'|lomtaaie aoa 22-5 18-1 10-7 45-4 11 33-1 |33 
a ohe Baieter evs tore 22 hate eee 15 17-5 17-7 9-9 42-5 11 32-6 134 
aioe ec ae tne 25 20 Se ae ae 20 18-6 10-4 89-1 11 32-9 195 
Si He Seale Ole ell als HANES. Shes tlle aeeiomee Ss 18 16-5 17-5 10 41-8 11 32-4 136 
aah attired 27-5 23-5 17-5 17-2 17-8 10-4 43-8 11 32-5 137 
13-7 20 18-2 17-3 17 17-6 10-6 45-1 11 32-4 |3¢ 
14 25 23 18 16-3 17-8 10-4 42-6 11 32-7 139 
Siete SOR ote Ul] lode states ohevate isl shlhecabataner Moat ies 18 20 19-9 10 40-9 11 31-8 140 
16 24-4 24-3 19 16 17-8 10 46 12 31-3 144 
sae cee teed sks tee toes 25 LSB | ketee  e 19-8 10-7 43-5 aly! 83-2 |49 
eieie reel tcne\ = occtell ate Mebetate to, Sis. ai le'atel ace teas & alle atm ate ete a [OR eck, ae 17-9 10-3 41-9 11 33°3 143 
were eidve eicteters 25 Gib teehee. 20 20° 18-3 10-7 53-5 12 32-2 144 
salen tata ote Ulate oie Helolste che slloravelte aeaie ac:] aleeteiarte See. | ara olsen nae ae 19-8 11 48-8 13 32-5 145 
aiute ctaieiotalats:stcl| snereversths Ste. oe g [lciate choc die o eiLgiter ee at ae o Lay oe we 18-2 12-9 49-7 11 33-9 146 
sleteelemels does PC a oe er 19-4 20 19-3 11-3 50-4 14 32-7 147 
UG ade ee Ne 18-7 17-5 18-7 18-4 10-7 49-3 12 82-4 148 
acts clatel slavers sell lode Ge lataee, cara 18 20 17-4 17-8 9-4 47-7 12 31-6 |49 
aster ale  Ricteets 25 18-2 18 17-8 18-3 9-9 48-1 12 32-6 150 
20-5 25°2 19-6 21-9 18-3 17-7 9-5 40-0 10-5 ol-6 
20-5 25-4 17-1 22-7 17-8 17-3 9-3 43-6 11 31-7 151 
AP Pe es 25 22 21 18-7 18 9-6 36-4 10 31-5 {59 
25-0 24:3 11-7 2a°4 18-6 17-2 8-9 32-1 10-8 30-9 
25-5 24-5 11-5 24 19 16-7 9-2 40-4 il 30:6 153 
SareleteR eee 22 BA ee ioe ee 17-5 17-5 8-6 82:8 10 31-7 154 
23-8 24-9 10 21-2 17-7 17-9 9-4 88-2 11 80-2 155 
25-6 25-6 13-5 25 20 16-7 8-5 37 11 31-1 [56 
22-8 25°3 13-2 24-4 22°8 17-9 9-2 39-4 10-8 31-6 
23-5 Pg Se ae Ua ae 25 23-5 17-3 9-5 31-4 11 31-4 
25 A Maly Be ecg. ee 23-2 25 19-3 9-1 44.5 10 32-9 
22 21-5 12 25 20-7 17-8 8-8 39-8 11 32 
21-7 24-9 13-7 24-5 22-7 18-1 9-1 41-7 11 30-7 160 
21-8 26-8 14 24-2 22-2 17-2 9-5 39-8 11 31-2 
18-1 22°4 15-1 25°6 22°0 17-6 10-9 41-9 41-6 34-5 
23-5 25 13 26-7 22-3 20 11-5 42 10 31-8 
22-7 0 a Se oe 26 24 19-5 10 46-6 12-5a 35-6 
22-2 27 15 25 24-8 18-1 11-3 44.5 12-5a 84-3 
15-2 TSR E bot e wct 23 19 15-6 9-9 38:8 10 34-1 
14-9 19-2 12-5 23-7 18-7 15 10-2 38-9 10 83°5 
IS NEA Se ccetate foe cis 20 24-7 18-9 19 10-6 42-2 12 35 
15 7 ea Se ae eae 25 17-7 10-3 38-6 lla 35-1 
RASOCES AAO 18-7 15 30 23-3 16 13-2 43-6 Nee 14-3a 36:3 
TIE 
V—— A Se 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














: o Canned Vegetables 
q io o | o id e 
or] Gq ® uo) 3 Lo} A 
Oi ae ic = 8 He 3S = ote A °; 
ao ars s Mel oS ee) Fe: 
LOCALITY an | -d 58 : g 5) 3! 8a18ag]4.s 
Of} 3. /8%! 2.13.18.) .. 8g] 85] 3F] $8 
oa | oo | oe Teles (SS | Se eee ee | eat ee 
Sal s8 |g8| 883/351 88/28 gee] gs | ds | 9s 
SA] eh | val] ea)/Sa!] eal Fa lsel) sh) 6a) da 
oO jaa 2) Fy fam [aa Sal a Ay S —Q 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents| cents] cents] cents} cents 
Dominion (average)..........ccccccccceessscecs 2-4 6-%al 17-8 | 3-5 | 5-3] 9-1] 11-4 | 13-3 | 11-8 | 11-4 | 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average)...........eccerceccceccces 22°9 %-41| 18-8 | 8-9] 5-3 | 8-7 | 13-4] 14-3 | 11-5 | 11-4 | 11-8 
BES VIGO Oil a We ale ae aie ec. so ecanaoleee e oieiaveiole acetone 22-6 |6-7-7-3 | 18-9 3°8 5-4 8-5 | 12 13-7 | 11 11-1 | 11 
D— New \GIGSZOW as < cscicccceieoc ocieig oc clsietsioeceten 24 6-7-7°3 | 18-8 3°8 5-2 9-2 | 13-4 | 18-9 | 11-2 | 10-6 | 10 
Bo AIMNROLSE, erie Bia eile eames clea cities ose 21 7-3 | 18-7 | 3-8] 5 8 13 14-2 | 10-6 | 11-1 | 10 
Ame ATIEAS cate a tole eicee ele cle ois elas .e-| 23°3 16-7-8 18-7 4-0 5-7 9-5 | 13-5 | 14-4 | 11-5 | 11-7 | 11-9 
B= WIndSOL. sess vote tie cies osleigersl wee | 22°4 7-3c]} 18-5 | 4-1 | 5:2] 8-5 | 15 15 12-7 | 12-9 | 14-4 
Sa EEHEO se one east eins see elcloulet eee wee] 24-2 6-7ce| 19 3-9 | 5-3] 8-3 | 138-6} 14-4 | 11-7 | 11-1 | 13-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown wee] oad 7.8 1418-7 | 3-8] 5-2] 8-2 | 18-6 | 15-8 | 13-2 | 12-7 | 11-2 
New Brunswick, (average) «| 2a-4 97-5 118-6 | 3-7] 5-2] 9-0 | 13-5 | 14-3 | 12-2 | 11-7 | 12-0 
SIMON CTON ee to Baa eleteeeive ...| 24-1 8 18-9 3°9 5:3 9-6 | 18-8 | 14-3 | 11-7 | 11-5 | 12 
Qe Saint:d Obi esi 5 issn fa cals sowie tele steht a ar aleey 23°8 6-7-3 | 19-3 3°6 5-6 9-7 | 14 14-3 | 11-2 | 11-2 | 12-7 
1O—Fredericton es oy. oe aa eae seen elenetae 22-4 7-3 | 18-1 3°8 5 9 12-6 | 14-3 | 12-3 | 11-8 | 12-2 
11 Bathurst asco uss cede tesa eee eee rote a ume 23:3 8c | 18-2 3°5 4-8 U4Cra | We le 14-2 | 13-7 | 12-4 | 11 
Quebec: (Average) 72 oss cic seistiowielere Geewieeees cote 21-2 5-3 | 14-9 3:8 5-1 8-4 | 11-2 | 11-8 | 14-9 | 11-1 | 10-7 
| DE™ Oiled oy. Oe hn UR AAP Pao Tate cote rs in 8 Wena, 23-1 5-8 b | 16:8 3°8 5:6 9 11-4 | 12-3 | 11-9 | 11-4 | 11-4 
T9-—- Pree IRIVers sn eked alice teleetentns aoe icie 21-4 5:3 | 13-2 4 4-8 7-6} 11-9 | 12-3 | 10-9 | 10-3 | 10-6 
14-—SHETDTOOK OR? .i)e/ 3's Ce ees ee eicidlattmietee otee 21-7 5-3 | 14 8-7 | 6-2). 9 11-8 | 12-1 | 12 11-6 | 10-4 
5 —-SOre ORO i Re ON dU Pa i O eee 20-9 4-7 | 15-3 3°3 4-§ 6-8 | 11-2 | 11-8 | 11-7 | 11 10°5 
16—Sti Hyacinthe. es ee ee ee 20-6 4 14-2 3°6 5-4 9-8 | 10-7 | 10-5 | 13-5 | 11-3 | 12-1 
rye ho AE KO 6011 Weep AMR a Ee PURER De Aka NOR ae 20-3 5 15 3°6 5-3 8-2 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 13 11-5 | 10 
18—Phetiond Mines: 3.25 70s... eeu mele asc eee 21-1 5-3 | 14-2 4-2 5 7-9 110-7 | 11-8 | 11-5 | 11-5 | 10-3 
EQ MIONEKOSIL Mya isiuic care eiee's sc aie\e elele otetale & cheers 21-3 |5°3-6-7 | 16-1 4] 5 8-5 | 10-3 | 11-6 | 11-6 | 10-2 | 10-6 
PAS al 6 O01 POMS mr Lig SIDE eevee ERE aN GTR | 20-8 |5-38-6 c | 15 3°8 5-3 8-7 | 12 12-3 | 11-4 | 10-8 | 10-3 
Ontario (average) iso .8 ese eae 23°2 6-2 | 16-5 | 3-3 | 5-1] 9-4 | 11-4 | 13-0 | 11-1 | 10-9 | 10-5 
ARIS OY ate Wok: AN ts OR RS ba SR 22-1 6-7 | 15°3 3°9 5 9-7 | 11 12-7 | 11-4 | 10-8 | 10-5 
DO STOCK VIMOsY Nes icloe Sas ok hoe eed ceca ae 20-8 6 14-3 | 3-7] 5-1] 9-4 | 11-4 | 13 12-2 | 12-1 | 10-3 
Qo HAN SEOM Nes ciciiein a aise c'c mp aicllelcia cine caw ae 21-3 |5-3-6-7 | 15 3°6 4:9 9-1 | 11-1 | 12-9 | 10-5 | 10-4 | 10-3 
Bh ROM OV ING A a ecg «sti Giewicieie sie asics bietes siehtaee 21-6 |5-3-6-7 | 15-6 3-1 4-9 8-9 | 11-6 | 12-5 | 11-6 | 10-7 | 10-5 
2 Reber DOrOugin eis viaisinelee sisaklente see lees sees 23-4 |5-3-6-7 | 17-5 3-1 5 9-8 | 11 12-1 | 10-5 | 10-3 | 10-5 
DO OSA Wa nee cis alec au aie sls alae shavers ticity clams 23-5 |4-7-6-7 | 16-9 2°9 4-9 8-6 | 10-7 | 138-2 | 10-5 | 10-5 | 10-7 
DT ae Cees renal Mid elcys Clave Lisle acalele the sian 23-1 5-3 | 16-5 3°38 4:7 8-8 | 10-9 | 13-1 | 11 10-7 | 10-9 
ZS OVOD COM tie Suen a mtete aecia eter aly «Mie irae 24-3 6:7 | 17°3 3-1 5-1 9-3 | 10-2 | 12-7 | 10-4 | 10-3 | 10-2 
OO Ni aware Palsy cee eee) uN Mika ee 22-5 6 18 3-3 | 5 9-6 | 11 12-8 | 11-5 | 10-3 | 11-2 
BU —-Sto Catharines. ecient cites dsc dae seco ceuee 23-6 6-7 117-2 | 3-4] 5-2] 9-7 | 11-3 | 12-5 | 11 10-6 | 10-3 
lem TPO sets baie ic Malate lores: ae-4 Seattle Oe 25-5 6-6-7 | 16-1 3 4-9 9-2 | 10-7 | 12-8 | 10-8 | 10-6 | 10-4 
Bl PS EAUGIOLG aor acicsie lee ele cielers Sieve Seoke > Miealmee at 23-9 |5-3-6-7 | 17-4 3-1 4-9 9-7 | 11-1 | 13 10-5 | 10-3 9-8 
Sasa E ee Uae re aia ENS oes a de’ ds hu Spel La 25-3 6-7 | 16-8] 3 4-8 | 9-5 | 11-4 | 12-7 | 11-3 | 10-9 | 10-4 
SA GMS L DM Nera toe a Urabe eles ela biale bree ae te 25-5 6-3 | 16-4] 2-8] 4-8 | 9-6 | 11-2 | 12-7 | 11-5 | 10-7 | 9-3 
SD —IGIBCRENET HEM a ss We te ciale's eisiecield ees eee 24-9 6-3 | 16-4 3 5-1 9-7 | 11-6 | 13 11-2 | 10-8 | 10-6 
BH—-WOOCStOCIS Heh des els Seles ew ond cha bie ate 21-7 6 15-5 | 2-7] 5 9-8 | 11-8 | 18-4 | 11 10-5 | 9-4 
Se SUBATIOEG. NAC oe Ao NG ticle cain oon eel a ales tke 24-6 5-3 116-4 | 2-9] 5 9-5 | 11-8 | 13 10-3 | 10-1 | 11-5 
SS —IGON GOUT Meals cnet ee sree klavoeioia lowes oie ateue 23-2 6-7 | 17-7 | 2-9] 5 9-4 | 11-5 | 12-9 | 10-4 | 10-4 |] 10-1 
SUES Gar NOMA eee cee lel icls cael seen ae cute 23-6 |5-3-6-7 | 19-6 | 3 5-1 | 9-7 | 12 13-5 | 10-9 | 10-7 | 10-5 
S0=— Chatham ya esse mar ac scones iaaale cane 23-1 5-3.| 16-6 | 3-2 | 4-8] 8-9] 10-7 | 12-3 | 10-4] 10-8] 9-4 
AWWA OL SOT eral cree ia otate Oieiase ornate ote ttle ed: sila tote 21-5 |5-3-6-7 | 15-5 38-1 4-9 8-9 | 10-1 | 12-6 | 10-3 | 10-7 | 10 
AD STII ee AN ets oie he Ne alatole acai: Soave’ alebe ole alo ware 23 6 14-9 2°8 5 9-1 | 12-7 | 18-3 | 10-7 | 10-3 | 10-5 
AS HAO EM, SOUNC Le uli na bc a iSieleisi ow gia ltb ee eles vals 23:5 5-7 | 16-8 2-9 4-8 9-2 | 11-4 | 18-1 | 11 10-2 } 11 
AAI OV CIS AV aaa cist anit e he aisks elale sie wledica cle otete 23-2 6-7c} 14-6 3°9 5-6 | 10-9 | 12-7 | 138-6 | 12-3 | 12 li-l 
AG SMO Waa che Cathe clan Mahe aha S ohtie ale & aches 21-4 6-7 | 14-1} 3-8 | 5-4] 8-5 | 12-3 | 13 11-3 | 11-4 | 10-4 
EG = ACO ODALG er et asie rae Oras Blais hice Sleiee ale ales 25-2 6-7 | 14-2 4 5-6 | 10 11-6 | 14-7 | 12 12-6 | 11-7 
A] ARIAT erated loeiee ct ttele isles oo Sie aie tae ise 23°4 6-7 | 17-8 4 6-2 | 10-4 | 12-7 | 14-4 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 12-9 
AS aL G SEOs VLA IO | te meen Aetna bucks sioia ie «he. sieve 22-3 6-7 | 18-1 | 3-7] 5 9-6 | 11-2 | 13-5 | 11-8 | 12-1 | 10-7 
AQ= = POrGHATEAUT Hermes sare eats Bele nie ao iste. choe 21:6 6-6°7 | 20-7 3°6 4-9 9-6 | 11-3 | 12-7 | 11-1 | 10-8 9-6 
HO HOPG WALA II, Valse er aiteers a rilcmaab ales cele ete 22-1 6-6-7 |...... 3-6 | 5:2} 9-3 | 10-8 | 18-2 | 11-5 | 10-8 | 11-3 
Manitoba (average)............... cece cccceeeces 24-1 7-0 | 16-7 | 3-6] 5-4] 9-8 | 10-9 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-0 | 11-2 
B= WA TID OM sein Nah ee ec eiclu mre eae ciclels aoe 23-6 |6:4-8 15-9 | 3-5] 5-4] 9-4] 10-6 | 14-5 | 12-4 | 11-5 | 11-4 
DIES ANCL OMe Ae eres re aia at ate cheer slosh ote faltedalia.te ste velele 24-6 |6-4-7-1 | 17-4 3°6 5-3 | 10-1 | 11-1 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 12-4 | 10-9 
Gaskatchewam (average)...........c eee cece eee 22-2 6-9 | 20-1] 3-5] 5-5 | 9-5 | 12-0 | 15-0 | 12-7 | 12-7 | 12-0 
BB EVO IM rats tne tebaareca lave oltrala Bats tolats ave oie foie s 22-2 |6°-4-7-2 | 20-1 3°6 6-5 9-4 | 12-2 | 14-9 | 12-4 | 12-7 | 138-2 
BAS PTANCOVAIDERE an ctere wala atte salonioreietiaias else 23-3 6-4 | 20 3°5 5:5 9-6 | 12-1 | 15-4 | 18-3 | 18-4 | 11 
H5—-SaskatOOneveriens cates va ares ciel erste peice: ates 21-5 7-2 | 21-9 3°5 §-2 9-8 | 11-8 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 12-5 | 12 
HG MOOSE AW eels cicl wera eis eoleitlaie ole oe ebetarersjaeletee 21-7 7-2 | 18-2 3°5 4-7 9-2 | 11-8 | 14-7 | 12-4 | 12-3 | 11-7 
Alberta(average) isc Gals seretereletsleter one yore one etc 25-7 7-8 | 20-7 | 3-5 | 5-4) 9-3 | 11-1 | 14-1 | 12-5 | 12-3 | 10-5 
57 MO dICING HELA: cares eee me om aerae tee on cele. 26-8 8 21-4 3°5 5 8-9 | 11-4 | 14-3 | 12-7 | 12-2 9-9 
HS — a rumhelersiy ou ee Meme ere cle tet uel sn eee 25-9 |7-1-8 21 3°4 5-7 9-3 | 10-7 | 14-8 | 13 12-7 | 10-2 
BG Eidmontonieae ss) oases re meiiete A ae 5 24 7-2-8 19-4} 3-5] 5-2] 8-9 | 11-4 | 18-5 | 12 12-1 | 11-8 
BO = Cara rye ees out laeetalelelore lee erase me aiots ate. 3 26-5 8 20 3°5 5:9 9-4 | 10-6 | 18-8 | 12-2 | 12-2 | 11-5 
G1-WhethDrig wey aes Sere eee BAIS cer 25-3 8 21-8 3-6 Hi) 9-9 | 11-5 | 14-3 | 12-4 | 12-4 9-1 
British Columbia (average)..............-eceee 20°8 8-5 | 22-2 | 3-7 | 6-0] 8-4] 9-0 | 13-4 | 12-8 | 12-3 | 11-6 
G2—— Orns Ah, ey eas ies keoie chert folaye cle totale’ ste.ete olave 25°8 8 ¢ | 20 3°8 5-5 8-9 | 10 13-1 | 13 12-7 | 11-5 
BS—— NeISOn er eatie. tle di catee eitavente cle wtelgiclarave/s acelers 24-2 9 25 3°8 8-3 9 9 13-5 | 15 13-7 | 14 
GA Vere yee oll die citar ceilatele rotenone tis late teks 24-4 9 22-9 3°7 6-2 9-9 9-8 | 13-6 | 13-1 | 13-3 | 11-2 
65—New Westminster.........ccccccescecseee 26-1 8-8-5 | 21-2 | 3:4] 5-5] 7-7) 8-7 | 18 12-1 | 11-2 | 12-1 
66— VanCouver wees emiialetselntelatere ste shee 25 8-8-5 | 20-4 3°5 5-2 7:8 8-2 | 12-6 | 11-4 | 10-7 9-7 
O7—=NVICtOT IR oe Sia ale she ea etoenete ciateremiehapniarada tasted 26-3 8 21:6 3:7 5-7 8:3 8-6 | 18-5 | 12-1 | 11-6 | 10-8 
GS—- Nanaimo! (See. status oe salaries os ais Sines 28-6 8 21-6 3°7 5-3 7:6 8-5 | 12-9 | 11-9 | 11-5 | 12 
69—Prince Ruperts... 5: ./sercateis oe ombrieiaterers ters 26-2 9-10 | 24-5 | 4-1] 6-5] 8 9-2 | 15 13-4 | 13-3 | 11-5 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. . Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs., other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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Potatoes 





= g ¢ 
78 S S q a nd - ¢ a 
aoe |. aad Es a» Me Want tae By | Seay hy 
3 4 ri ee Cle ya Oo”. tes o: 3 
aa 8 3 a 2 af ak 25 i 28 Se irra sail Se 
B oS = =| agile Kies =) BS an Do Ba soe 
o am = Ae n.d Dies qc am Hato) On Soo at) 
> Bk = = 29 ae gals te = he a fw qk 
nl fee 5 5 BS Sou ee fee, | gk | sk) gS | BS 
aa] S) Ay 4 < Ay fa oO 5 Ay P=} 6) 
eents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
V1 3:5 1-363 20°0 20-2 41-5 16-5 14-7 t 15-7 44-9 
6-9 37 1-230 23°0 20-3 12-2 16-2 14-1 32-8 15-7 36-0 48-3 
6°8 3°4 1-166 22-7 25 12-3 15-5 14-8 32-1 15-1 29-2 47-6) 1 
6-8 3°6 1-396 25 25 13-1 15:6 14-4 33 15-1 28-9 49-112 
6-9 3°7 1-106 19-4 18-3 11-7 16 14-5 30 15 31-7 42 3 
7-2 4 1-171 22-8 20 12-3 AN ZeiGin| ees ache st 32-7 16-4 30-2 52-3 | 4 
Tl 3°8 1-26 24-3 15 10-7 17-2 12-5 35-2 15-8 29-5 51 5 
6-3 3-8 1-279 24 18-3 13-2 15-4 14-2 33-7 16-9 30-2 47-8 | 6 
6-6 4-3 834 15-2 17-0 12-4 17-0 14-0 32-9 17-4 28-9 48-0 | 7 
6-6 4-0 1-053 20-9 18-3 41-7 16-2 14-7 33-4 15-6 31-5 49-4. 
6-8 4-] 1-07 20 17-9 12-7 16-6 15:3 35-2 16-2 31-2 51-4] 8 
6-9 4-2 1-052 20°5 21-4 j1-7 16 14:3 34-2 15 31-6 48-9 | 9 
7 3-8 994 22-2 16-4 11-4 16-4 14-3 34-3 15-1 32-4 49-4 }10 
5-8 4 1-094 20-8 17-5 11 15-8 15 30 16-2 30-7 46-7 {11 
6-8 4-4 1-037 20-3 20-1 11-6 16-8 13-8 30-4 15-4 29-3 43-4 
7:3 4-5 983 20-9 19 12-5 17-3 14:3 30 16-1 29-7 45-9 112 
7-2 4-4 1-017 19-2 20-7 10-9 16-1 13-8 31 15-9 29-3 43-5 |13 
@-4 4-7 1-019 19-7 17-9 12-1 17-7 13°6 28-8 15-5 80 44-8 |14 
6-9 4-1 1-065 21-2 23 11-6 16:6 13-6 30-1 15-2 29-2 43-6 115 
§ 4-9 1-134 20-8 16-5 11-7 16-7 13-5 31 15 29 41-7 116 
ff 4-4 1-00 19-4 20°7 1i-1 17 14-3 31-5 14:6 31-1 43-2 117 
6 4.2 1-013 22-2 25 11°5 17-8 13-6 30-4 16-3 31-4 44-9 |18 
6-6 3°9 1-015 19 19-6 11-4 16-4 13-5 29-3 14-4 27-9 40-9 19 
7:5 4-6 1-086 20-7 18-1 11-4 15-8 14-1 28-4 15-5 26-3 42-1 120 
6-9 3-2 1-486 26-5 29-7 11-5 16-3 15-1 30-7 15-2 27-5 43-2 
7 4 1-183 22-5 20-4 11-4 16-1 15-7 29°5 15-4 26-4 42-7 j21 
6-8 4 1-379 25-5 23-7 11-4 16-9 18-2 30-5 14-8 26-8 43-2 |22 
7-1 3°6 1-337 25 19 11-2 16-1 14-9 30-6 15 25°6 41-7 |23 
7-1 3-4 1-482 25-8 19-8 12-4 15:5 14-2 28-2 15-2 26-8 42-3 |24 
6-9 3-1 1-413 24-9 19:3 11-3 16-8 15 30 14-9 27-4 41-5 |25 
§-7 2-9 1-395 25-1 20-3 13-3 15-5 14-7 30-8 14-6 27-9 42-7 |26 
6-9 2-8 1-426 25-9 19-6 10-8 15-3 15-2 30°6 15-2 25 42-3 |27 
6-3 3 1-414 25-4 22-1 10-6 16 14-7 28-6 14 25-7 40-8 |28 
7-1 3-1 1-549 26-4 19-8 11-7 16-7 15 30°8 14-3 27°8 44-4 |29 
7 3:3 1-559 27-5 25 11-5 17-1 14-8 29-5 14-2 27-3 45 130 
6-8 3°3 1-537 27-1 19-6 11-4 16:6 14:3 29-3 14-3 25-4 40-9 {31 
7-1 3 1-446 24-8 18-2 11-6 14°7 14-8 28-6 14-2 26 41-7 132 
6-8 3-1 1-569 27-4 18-3 12-6 17-1 14-4 28-7 14-7 26-1 41-3 |33 
71 3-6 1-49 26 20-3 11-7 15-8 14-4 30-2 14-5 26-2 42-8 |34 
7-3 3-2 1-51 27-3 20-6 11-3 16-3 15-1 29-2 15-1 27-5 42-3 135 
6-2 2-9 1-542 25 15-7 11-3 15-3 14-7 30 15-9 27 42-2 136 
7°83 3 1-512 25-9 19-3 j1-1 16-8 14-4 30:4 15-4 27°8 42-4 |37 
6-7 2-9 1-437 25-2 17-7 11-4 16-4 14-7 29-6 15-1 26°2 422 |38 
6-8 3°5 1-551 26-1 17-5 11-1 16 15 30°6 15-6 27-1 42-3 |39 
5-6 2-9 1-355 23°5 16:3 11-3 16-4 14-7 29-5 15-3 26-2 41-6 |40 
6-1 2°2 1-277 20-5 22-1 10-5 14-7 14°5 29-4 14-4 27-2 41-1 |41 
7°3 2-8 1-473 24-9 18-1 11-9 17 15-4 31-9 16-2 27-4 42-4 142 
7-2 2-7 1-345 25-6 18-3 10-8 16:7 14-7 30-6 16-4 27-5 43-7 143 
7-6 2-9 1-635 BY} OIE Ay ee ts 12-1 16 16°6 33-1 16:5 29-6 46-4 144 
6-9 3°7 1-579 28-6 36-3 11-1 16-7 16-4 31-4 15-6 29-1 44-7 |45 
7 3-8 1-751 SI Oi aes eons 12-6 17-2 16 34-2 17 31-2 47 146 
7:7 4-6 1-617 BE I! Ae een 13-3 16:3 16-7 34-2 17-6 30-8 46-2 |47 
7-8 3°4 1-615 27-7 3-2 11-6 17-3 16 32-2 15-7 28-1 44-4 148 
7 3-4 1-592 28 27-5 10-8 16-4 16:3 34-7 13:5 30-1 48-1 |49 
6-2 3-3 1-645 PASCO AG Weems BRU 4 11 17-6 16-3 33-9 14-2 31-1 46-2 |50 
7-2 2-9 1-236 25°48) Vos Lanes 11-3 16-0 15-4 48-9 15-4 49-5 43-2 
7-2 2-6 1-39 DGs'a\\ (he cere i1 17-3 15-1 53-4 14-8 48-4 42-9 151 
7-2 3-2 1-081 20rdulece ee ae 11-6 14-6 15-7 44 15:9 50:5 43-5 152 
7-3 3-5 1-326 Rae Os Vet Mas oe 11-6 15-5 15-5 50-0 16-5 50-4 49-9 
7°5 3-7 1-35 DADS Hal Reva: Bate 12-1 15-9 14-8 53-8 16 51-4 48-8 153 
7-9 3:7 1-34 DAS) Vo Pea eae ) 16-8 17-3 50-3 18-3 51-4 50-7 154 
if 3°7 1-275 TAS Se/ 4 ocular EAR 11-6 15-1 15-1 46 15:7 50-4 50-4 |55 
6-9 2°83 1-34 PASOL Ciel lee Ns, SA 11-1 14-3 1 Oy ai LA ainl  Gema 16 48-2 49-7 156 
74 3-0 1-059 een [eeste sue ak wis 11-0 17-2 15-2 50-7 17-0 50-2 47-0 
7-4 2-2 1-098 Jat eR ne soak ty. We 10-8 16-7 15-3 51-2 16-9 53 46-1 |57 
7-5 3-1 1-27 DOC lise iabue ete 10-2 17-4 15-8 53°7 17-6 51-5 50-3 {58 
8 3-7 896 1 Soe EA | ae a 8 ag 11-9 16-1 14-9 52-2 16-5 47-5 45-7 159 
7-4 3 1-152 DAR i lata Alans 10-7 17-3 14-6 51-3 17-1 48-2 45-8 160 
6-6 3 877 PAPA SPAMy elses OBIE 11-3 18-4 15-2 45 16-9 50-6 47 61 
8-0 3-5 1-834 Bat Pah ARP ay 2 1-1 17-4 13-9 50-2 16-7 48-4 44-9 
8-6 2-6 1-25 DAS ap Gh sein Ave: 12-6 18-4 15-3 59 17-2 55-8 49 162 
9-5 3 2-00 SOP IS) [reso eee aictare 12-5 18-5 TRIO Vi MA ey eee 20 52-5 47-5 |63 
8-6 3-4 1-982 Oils Ai Te ea oe 11-2 18-5 14-8 51-7 18-4 52-4 47-4 164 
71 3°7 1-75 SO dene cat ace 11 a7. 12-7 52 14-9 43-5 43-4 165 
6-9 3-1 1-76 B30 UY al ah ga, Gia 9-5 15:5 13-3 44-7 14-7 43 41-4 |66 
7:5 4 1-991 SAC Ohineo one cue ae 9-7 16-8 12-9 44-2 15 44-4 41-3 |67 
7-6 3-8 2-021 SAS Ee oes te 10-9 16-8 14-1 47-2 15-1 45-3 43-4 168 
7-8 4-1 1-92 Soro e wesc 11-1 17-4 14-6 52-5 18 50 43-8 |69 


* Change made in quality, grade, etc., from that previously shown. 
¢ Ontario and east 32 ounce jar, Manitoba and west, 4 pound jar. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Sugar 
a os > $2 se 
g si dsl/a |/8 | sy] 238 
LOCALITY | 3 oo MGe ee 5 3.0 on 8 
2 . a2 of 35a oS. ie, 5.2 Ro & 
3.9 gic) «rQ ae Pi = =i) re} 3 20g 
aa ow | Saale Gee os beta hl eeulhse Chae ae 
df.) 32 | SE gabe |e) PEO easy 
Oo a \s) a Oo oD) op) mM <q 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents $ 
OMiMIon (AVETAE).........cceceeeeeeee 0:5 7:3 45-5 | *67-7 19-7 4-4 12-4 5-0 15-715b 
Nova Seotis eerie) Monee tsamiee ve cies 7:3 a1 58-3 68-4 19-8 4-2 12-3 5-0 16-508 
1—Sydney..... Bice BA ACO ACR rie olamri as 73 7 52-8 68-7 19-9 3-9 12-2 5.1 Whe goes 
2 New GlaseOW <2 cere te s.vise sacs oie 7:2 7-1 55-4 69-4 23-6 4-6 12-7 BD) Wee eee 
S=_Amherstrmcdee senda so sesemien see eee 71 Us 51-7 68-7 17-7 4-2 11-7 © es eameee es 
MELA IEAR recess chelates iss wiessiesss e steletes 7:6, 7:3 51-5 66-1 23-4 4-5 13 5-1 16-50 
LE ade Kyoko a AEDES Ose ae 7-4 7-1 54-5 68-7 18 4-4 11-7 Ee (ara is 2 eee 
Ga rir Ouse neces os heen ethene 7-4 7:2 54-1 68-7 17 3-4 12-4 Dele: Ge eee 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.........0.-. 2-6 ah 53°8 68-4 17-5 3°8 12-7 4-9 16-408 
New Brunswick (average)............... 7:5 a3 51-6 69-4 19-3 3:9 12-1 5-0 16-000 
S=—NEONCUOM ace ate ne ceicis' cecesusie/a/ateniete 7:2 7 52-1 70 20-3 3°9 12-3 el eee eee 
Oe SAINtU OMT s ate te ont esiemeittite oeter 75 7-2 51-4 69°5 18-9 4-4 12-2 5-1 16:00 
TO—-Hredericton) 65.20 s.o.« veies se eee cles 7°4 7:3 51-7 68-7 17-8 3-4 11-9 BH tiie he eon 
WI==—Bathursurce sae ce cae ee ere mee nlo eee 7°8 7:6 51-2 69-2 20 3-8 11-8 4:6. Sea eee ey 
Quebec (average)............... cece eee rit 6:9 44-9 73°2 29-5 4-2 11-4 4-9 15-614 
I= -OUCDEC Mri sos Aeartes cine ¢ te tteresiepts 7-2 6:9 44-] 76-4 20-1 4-] 12-2 5 15-00 
PS PNTECURIVETSS. dese eee ss ee-ctecine Ge ces 7:2 6-8 44-] 72°5 20:6 4-4 11-8 4-8 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke. ......ccccsccesessccecs Tel 6-9 43-7 72°9 19-8 4-1 11-2 5 16-50 
TD SOLC a ete tata ne sees tnles 7 6°7 42-2 68-4 19-9 4 10-8 4-9 |15-00-15-25 
1G=-Stbyacinthe cee se. acaswiseeasetices a 6-8 41-8 75°5 21 4-3 11-2 4-9 15-00 
17S EONS Ale ee eo he ss cece ek coe ef 7 42-4 71-4 21-7 4°6 11-6 5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines......ccccscscccccves 7:2 6°8 47-4 72:3 20-3 4-8 11-2 4-9 17-00 
1G NONtreal tetas steed fe atic cs eeeen 7 6-8 46-8 75°6 19-3 38°6 10-9 4-9 16-00 
ZO AEMGL armor as toeas verstcncaticn ceak 71 7 44.7 73-4 21-9 3°9 11-6 4-9 15-90 
Omtario (average).........ceseeccecevcres 7:4 22 44.9 69-4 19-4 4-1 12-1 4-9 15-577 
D1 ORLA Wanita lee eee berate came 7:2 7 46 66-5 18-7 3-8 10-5 4-9 15-90 
Qe roc Villew ne fetes te ccs cece bceeee 7:2 if 41-2 65-3 19 4-2 11-2 4-8 15-00 
DS AINE STON cae ae ces we taene cece uee 7-1 6-9 41-9 66 18-1 4-J] 11-9 4-8 15-50 
We ABelOwillomces cacces con eee eaene 7°5 7-3 46-9 64-9 18-3 4-2 11-8 5-1 15-00 
Dd—-PCLCTDOLOULN cao isis <is'e ais ccc e covcte's 7:5 7:2 48-1 66-6 19-6 4-6 12-1 5 16-00 
BORO SNAWA SEM lerce «saeco wei cecal 7:5 7:6 48-9 67-4 19 4 11-9 4-6 15-50 
Df OPT ey eee cara tr la cieieicte Sete coe cee Tel 7-1 43 67-9 17-9 4-3 11-1 4-9 16-00 
Zo—— MOTONLOME le a cee as eee ce she ecee one 71 6:9 45-7 67-3 18 4 11-7 4-8 13-75 
Bo AN idgara Valle eee ih ss scaeccce cues s 7°5 7:4 42-4 69-1 19-6 3-9 12-4 4-7 |14-00-14-50g 
DOR St Camarines... eects suas ccs cess 7-7 7:2 44-6 71-8 19-4 4-3 12 5-1 14:90g 
Oly TOU Me eee cnt cs les cc bcce vies 7-1 71 42-1 64-3 18 4.2 j1-1 4-7 14-50 
Do STAN OL eh site enc cele geese cwecede Tel 7-1 45-5 70-1 18-6 4-1 11-1 4-8 15-50 
SBE AE I Wehbe ic cies Rh ee ree ie an OU 776 7:4 46-7 69-8 19-4 3°6 11-7 4-8 15-25 
De AMCIDMeee ae eee ceeds ceceneahe 7:2 7-1 42-7 68-6 19-1 3°8 11-3 4-9 15-00 
BOK IRTECMONET See eee ccleae ot seies ac eareclen 7°3 71 41-4 69-2 19-5 3-4 11-6 4-8 15-50 
BO WVOOUSTOCK eines cots is cd cu ccs sects 7-1 7 46-6 71 17-8 3°6 12-9 4-9 15-50 
ie OURALLOLO Me ene oe acco t at oieis co sc aie 77 74 44-6 70°7 19 3-9 12-3 5 15-25 
SOON CON es nae OL ee te Re oe) 7°4 7-1 46-2 68-9 17-7 4-1 11-7 5 15-25¢ 
DOOM MOMAB. Sheets sos sisi eloeciecchie 7°5 7:5 45-2 75-4 19-9 4-5 11-9 5 15-00g 
AQ—AOMAU ATI eae c eee cas dite de cla ces 7°4 7:3 45-3 68-4 17-7 3°8 12 4-8 14-50 
41—Windsor Bi Ns Ci IEE RC 7:3 6-9 41-2 64-3 20-5 3°6 10-6 4-6 14-50¢ 
7 DSP OUT da os aaah PPC Ne eee 7°6 7:3 45-5 73-4 17-7 3:8 13-1 5 15-50¢ 
48—Owen Sound.......cc..cccccececccce 7°5 7:3 54-1 73-9 20°4 4-6 12-5 5 15-50 
AA INOTUMGBAY canes cea desc aleeste ce. 7:7 6-9 51 75-8 22-9 4-2 14-2 4-9 16-50 
AD SUCDULY Me hale Mc eet ccc ak coke 7°6 7:2 42-3 67-2 20-5 3-8 13-6 4-8 17-00 
BOS COUN er taes ie ce mes scenes acansels 7-8 77 43-8 70 22-5 4-5 13 5 18-00 
47—Timmins...... sigma ss Sale leat e'e.s a 6 7-8 7:7 41-9 75 18-7 4-4 13-4 4-8 19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............cccceece 7-4 71 44-3 71-3 22-1 4-2 12-9 4-7 16-00 
49—Port Arthur BE OO GN CCICID Race rae 7-1 if 43-9 68-9 20-5 3°70 12-4 4-8 16-25 
BU VOrs WMS, 8.8.5 cece de cc eee ccasns 7-2 7:2 42-9 65-4 21-1 4-4 12 4-8 16-00 
Manitoba (average) OTE CEOS CARASIGRE a9 q°9 42-9 62-4 19-9 4-0 13-2 5-4 19-060 
Dl VVINNIPe Morn. accom cece ee ose 7-7 rior s 43-2 61-1 19-8 4-4 12-6 5-1 19-00 
DZ NAnGOn eeu tone teenies cn eee occ ee 8-1 8 42-2 63-1 19-5 3°5 13-7 Gy MB ees Peres 
Saskatchewan (average.................. 8-2 8-1 41-0 63-8 | 24-2 3°79 14-2 4:9 [oo 2.3.G00ee. 
53—Regina ARABS tele er en RTM eR 7-9 7:8 40-9 63 20-2 3°7 13-5 5 8 Pere, Soe 
BA Prince pert: screw eects ue. 8-7 8-4 40-1 65 23-6 4-2 14-6 4:7 ee eee 
Hoa AS aoOnena senses oe eco eee e 8-2 8-3 44.5 63-7 19-8 3°5 14-1 Bi SR ae ees 
5O0—Moose JAW... cu. uve sscs ceeeieeerniye 8 7-9 38:5 63°5 21 32 14-5 BF Dantas ete 
Alberta (average)................c0sceec: 8-6 2-9 43-9 62-2 18-7 4-0 14-0 rot Mm Pace Ge Mares 
b/—NMedicinetitate.. 4c. eterno es eke 78 77 38-4 62-2 17-9 8-5 13-9 4-9 g 
58—DPrumbeller.2 2.2. ee § 7:6 40-4 63-2 20 3°9 14-6 6 OlRseceeeees 
bo Hidimontome, 2. cose eee ee fee ee 7:9 7-9 45-8 61-1 18-7 4-4 13-5 4-9 g 
60—Calgary Saiens che aie Maree eee eee nee 7-8 7:8 45-1 61-7 18-5 3°8 13-7 4-8 £ 
Oi——-Lethbridges?. 5c... 0. cieavteeenene. 8-3 8-5 43-8 63 18-2 4-6 14-3 ae Age oa Re os 
British Columbia (average)........... ri) 7-4 44.9 61-8 20-6 4-4 13-0 Bed 1A ge ees 
62—-Hermiee ee. ho on ure eee: 8 8-1 45-4 63 17-1 4-4 14-6 5. bles. fate’ evs 
63—Nelson SI othe ar eee antaneR tata ae 8 7°5 48-5 65 25 4 15 ee es SE Se one 
64—Trail........ par Sestints Hon To50 Gtk ke 7:7 7-7 44-4 64-4 22:3 5-6 13-7 Oo Una acmemer 
65—New Westminster.......... NASR 7 6-7 40-3 56-7 16-3 3-6 11-7 odd ea eee 
CO-eVANCOUVEL) Fac tase ss tenese sees cee 6-9 7 39-9 58 18-6 4 10-8 52) 1 Asee ae gehen 
Bie VIGOR Aree ts vnc st eee: ce vey 7°8 74 45 60-5 22-3 4-3 11-8 O28 Lie ae. 
Oh INANAIEIG sects. aes n Sen sane Rlanone 7-2 71 41-7 62 19-9 5 12 Bo, Peeve eee 
69-— Prince Rupert: 5 6. ee 7°6 7-3 47 65 23 4-6 14-2 OS) ee aece ete 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted dd. Including semi-bituminous. gz. 
Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied 
y workingmen, butsome at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. r. Fev’six-roomed houses occupied by working- 
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Wood Rent 
$ | a 9 S Six-roomed 
>) = © iE 
Q 2 cm : re a 2 2 re & ay Pets houses bie 
5 rm Sa a a 2 -; |nouses with] incomplete 
#E 2 38 oa & S 24 S Sas $8 modern con- vote 
| by o oS hu uo} bb u pues > oh bx nes A "S » | veniences, con- 
ee = a BOS #32 $28. ase 3 &, | per month | veniences, 
at) 6) en an) RQ QD = S per month 
$ $ $ & $ $ $ $ GE $ $ 
9-987 12-701 9-853 12-048 7°466 8-825 7-264) 9-4 24-830 18-335 
7-863 10-375 6-667) | 7833 5-500 6-333 6-000) 9-4 21-250 15-250 
6-90- 7-258 6-50 6°50 | -y 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 | 9-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 1 
6-75- 7-00s 9-50 5:00 || 4 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 | 9-5 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 2 
6-75- 9-00 1A el sek ian axe scut || Catenion ws Soot teal Io Gy AR |e) AP a el see a mR 8-9 |15-00-18-00 |10-00-15-00 3 
8-75-10-50 11-50 | 8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |} 6-00-8-00 | 7-00-9-00 5:00 | 9-6 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 4 
Pears Aree CR eins «<b a entero ee ors erecta | eM etree ciclo sclerdeecrere Meee cil tee ore ceverate wie 9-6 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 5 
0 SESE IEE [cc EMEA Gate otar! 5 Bre SRM oie sg el lts Gro ie ce aR eee ake MD od ea 9-7 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 6 
9-650-10-150 12-750 8-500 10-600 6-000 7-000 7:500| 8-9 |19-00-23-00 |10-60-15-00 7 
10-375 12-500 7-500) 9-560 5-417 6-500 7:500| 9-2 24-125 17-375 
9 .50-10-50¢ 11-50¢g 7-00g] ° 7-50-8-00g 5-00g 6-00g g y-1 120-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 8 
11-25-12-25 13-25 8-00 |. 12-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00-8-00c} 9-4 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 9 
10-00-10-50 | 12-50-13-00} 7-00-8-00 | 8-50-9-00 | 4-50-6-00 |%6-00-7-00 |............ 9-1 25-00 18-00 10 
OOO We tilee ce tmrelllce ener ae 5 lo eee aoe eer: SINC key a eee Gat 9-1 23-00 16-00 11 
9-733 12-781 11-011 8-750 8-813} 9-0 23°208 17-125 
10:50 12-00 13 -33¢ 12-00c 8-200) 9-3 122-00-32°004... oes. se 12 
8-50- 8-75 13-50 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 8-7 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 13 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 9-00 9-00 | 9-3 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 14 
OOOR car teres kre arate 12-00 Grn Ractcrn esa 8-6 |15:00-19-00 | 9-00-14-00 15 
SHU eOLOO So 0-13: OOM enor a cn sae cree Ce eee ices | cae Sets Se ee me eee oy we 9-3 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 16 
9-50-10-00 12-00 | 9-00-9-50 Ss OD Rei eka ae. Bt 9-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 17 
11-00 14: OOF ecu, aie. crete us G00 cine. ot 8-5 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 18 
8-00- 8-50 |11-50-12-50 16:00c}] = -00 10:00 |10-00-12-00c} 8-8 |22-00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 19 
10-75-10-95 13-25 | 7-50-9-50 | 8-50-12-00 |'5-00-6-00 | %6-00-8-00 |............ 9-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 20 
11-176 13-056 10-469 13-038) ¢;, 8-733 10-364 8-950) 9-2 26-170 19-527 
10-45 |12-00-13-25 9-00 10:00 | # 6-50 7:50 | 9-00-10-00 | 9-1 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 21 
8-00- 8-50 12): DO) leas cee tages eye  eeseane Cece ne Hepes Reine Bale MUI ryn oat [PM erie be 9-6 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 22 
8-75 13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 LOR OOM tegen we 9-1 |20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 23 
9.50-12-50d 13-00 9-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 | 9 18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 24 
10-50-14-00d|14-00-14-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 “2 6-00 5:00 | 9 22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 25 
9-50-13 -50d 13-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 ie LE 00 9-00 | 9-5 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22:50 26 
10-50 14-00 | 8-50- 9-00 10-00 6-00 |£6-50— 7-50 |....5.... 04. 9-4 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 27 
11-25 11-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 9 |28-00-37-00 }20-00-28-00 28 
9-50¢ 12-25¢ g g g g g 9-2 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 29 
8-00-13 -00g¢ 13 -00g g 16-00¢ zg g g 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 30 
9-50 11-50 15-00 a 11-50 D2 OObN ae aeknte Ate 8-8 |28-00-86-00 |17-00-28-00 31 
9-50-13 -25d NB 50MIN os se CONNER IRE AO PE OOM nee Seen. 8-6 |20-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 32 
10-50-13 -00d LSE ZSe ae Bars. 8 17- poste. OOO AA LAT ee eee 13-00-14-00 10-00 | 9-3 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 33 
9-00-12-50 13-00 12-00 | «18-00 |48-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |............ 9-1 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 34 
9-00-13 -00 13-50 14-00 ‘| 16-00 11-00 LOSOON|E aMecrs. bene 9 20-00-82-00 |18-00-22:00 35 
10-00-13 -00 13-504. 3 oe ee 12 16-00 12-00 Sight UU Beli ee otal 8-8 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 36 
10-00-12-50 13-50 14-00 | “,! 16-00 12-00 £4 00: KE S585 65. . Y-1 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 37 
11-50-12- ae 12.50-13 -00¢ g 16-00¢ 13-00g g 9-2 |25-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 38 
9-50-12-5 13-00¢ g _ 16-00¢ g 11-00-14-00c] 8-00-12-00c} 9-1 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 39 
9-00-11- ‘00e 11-00¢ g ie g g g 9-1 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 40 
9-50-11-50¢ 11-50¢ g 16-00-18-00¢ zg 12-00-14-00g| 7-00-10-00g) 8-8 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 41 
8-90-12 -50¢ 11-00¢ gz g g g g 9 20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 42 
8-50- 9-00 NAG UUs Reis Stee oe SAS Ao A Lok, nO A os ALU RE 8-6 |21-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 ri 
14-00 14-50 | 7-00- 8-50 | 9-75-10-50 |............ 7-00- 7- 50 Be SNS fe Dain We meee oie ot De Ame komen | 
11-00-14-50d 1S sO cet eee HOD = 1 SOO Ul eee oie 9-00c 9-00c} 9-5 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-40-00 rt 
OSU GH Aas 4 ama EN tk g Re ae Mt Je TONS0C PO eee, 2 9-00- 9-75c]............ 9-9 17-50 15-00 46 
12-50-16-50d 18-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 D0) ol haetey sates Mee ty: 9-8 p p LY an 
9-50-12-25d 11-00 6-50 ECU U beter Bn bye eet | accra ieee Atal 6:50 | 9-4 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 48 
12-25-14-00d 13-00 7-50 8-75 6-50 MON ae ede 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 49 
12-25-13-75d 13-00 7-50 8-50 6-50 Giz | its potest Rs nike 9-4 |23-00-83-00 |17-00-23-00 50 
9-050 4s. G25 | cas 4 ay gd Mtetwa os 7-813 8-563 7-600) 10-1 26-750 19-500 
Ge 20-Lac DOM sees Loe ior lin. mee te rk Ik seus cae 6-50- 8:75 | 7-50- 9-75 7:00 | 10-3 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 51 
HEOOS Me 2OnMO 5041 7 “OOM Meek. Aatae eit eee ioata ce os 6:50- 9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 | 9-8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 52 
8-369 WS GG il pasa ete Mash Sts. ae 6-208 8-156 9-090) 9-8 26-560 19-375 
4.95-12-70h TA: QQ Weteera ctr a alee eo se tic a 7:00- 9-00 | 7-50- 9-00 9-00 | 10-1 |28-00-387-00 |20-00-28-00 53 
8-25- 9-25h 19 O00 aoe PER ae S200 A 10 OPO =! O225) lease ae de > cee 9-6 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 54 
eS Om to OO eres seat. cele acta a ablegess Rye Milter cae alas 6:25- 6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 | 9-9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 55 
5-25- 9-10h 14 OO Fee Mere cn eeellke tren he nes | Os eee 10-00-11-00c 11-00c] 9-7 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 56 
4-844 11 FOO Y.. .c-e cen Ne ees ae 5-500 6-500 4-467} 9-8 23-750 18-500 
g g g g g 10-3 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 57 
A OO ta OOM ree. oo eae ee a Reece | Seep rad oo ee ee a we 8 ly 4-50 | 9-7 r r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g §-00¢ 6:-00¢g 9-7 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 59 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50g g g 6-00¢ 7:-00¢ 4-00g| 9-7 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 60 
Me ASI TAR ee oe oral Pa reat eee a Si as eer ae Re RA ee MALIN Bee 4-00 | 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 61 
10-357 10-1805 4 ees tsa: leet cee 6-906 7-304 4-745) 10-0 23-625 18-000 
ncie'e Ben a oF ote | eee Oe TNR Ieee sear ea Re ec crests elite. bet 2 0 cc rr 10-2 16-00 14-00 62 
9-00-10-50 DOB OIE Bags oe ec oe 7:00- 8-00 | 8-25- 9-75 4-45c] 10-5 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 63 
8-50- 9-50 190 |e seek ae RN Scag leases a eee ee 6-50- 7-75 | 7-75- 9-50 6:50c] 10-1 }25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 64 
10-00-11-50 LOE LO. er aecetacce ett | ar cee ie ae soi treed meee me ge 5-00 3-50 | 9-3 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 65 
10-00-11-50 10275: he) 2 eee SR a a 6-25 4-25 | 9-4 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 66 
9-25-10-75 SO Qilida kre eh:. a keel eee ences. ees 4-50- 5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c] 10-5 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 67 
SEDS Meee ee RS Senne ec ce Seat eee een ae 5-50 5-00 | 9-6 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 68 
M2 OOK 15 DOM erase ee eet a Se ks. ues ae ey oe el 6:00-10-00i] 8-00-12-00i]............ 10 |22-00-35-00 |17-00-25-00 69 
men; rent for 4 and 5 roomed houses modern $25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-15. s. Delivered from mines. 


* Change made in quality, grade, etc., from that previously shown. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 


64-8)127-7|156-5/100-4) 97-4] 93- 








ec eee 


Commodities Com- y |Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.|Nov. 
modities | 1918 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 /'1956'| 19991 1930/| 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 19381 1939| 1940 | 1940 
SAT COM MOC ILCs vee) eee ce 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9} 97-3] 97-7| 95-7] 79-5} 68-9] 77-2] 83-1] 73-5] 80-3 83-3] 84-1 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9/167-0) 86-2] 96-3] 93-5] 62-6] 61-0] 79-1] 84-5] 60-21 68-4 69-7} 71-2 
It. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9/127-1)145-1) 96-0} 97-91108-4] 93-4] 63-5] 73-5] 80-7] 73-3] 80-8 80-4] 82-1 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPTOCUCTA saan cs Sots ee 85 | 58-2/157-1/176-5]101-7| 96-5} 89-8] 77-5] 70-9] 69-6] 69-2] 66-4] 79-0 83-7) 83-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PADSE! Ie ease ke heed 49 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3] 98-8] 93-1] 85-8] 64-4] 69-4] 75-7] 76-3| 84-6 91-5} 91-7 

V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9)156-9/168-4/104-6] 99-3) 93-4] 89-3] 86-1] 88-3]104-1] 98-2/101-9 106-1/106-1 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
hein -Productssys esse 18 | 98-4/141-9/135-5) 97-3) 97-0] 96-7] 73-5] 66-2] 74-0] 73-7| 72-7] 74-5 77-7| 77-7 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productsystern toe ae 83 | 56-8) 82-3/112-2/107-0| 99-4] 92-8] 89-4] 85-1] 85-0] 87-4 86-2} 86-5] 90-8] 90-8 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCESH A eee Ie CEE 77 | 68-4/118-7}141-5/105-4| 99-5} 95-1] 90-9] 81-0] 78-8] 81-3] 79-4 85-8} 90-3} 90-1 

Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1| 96-9] 97-5) 94-3] 84-5] 73-0] 76-0] 79-7| 74-8 81-2) 84-2]. .... 

Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOLO Na aa rae 126 | 61-8/119-0)150-8} 90-2} 97-5}100-3] 83-9] 67-1] 76-2] 81-6] 72-0] 78-9 (O54 | eee 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9/126-3}101-4| 97-5) 90-3] 84-9] 77-0] 75-8] 78-5] 76-7| 82-7 87-4) 1. 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7/133-3/164-8] 98-8] 97-2} 95-1) 73-4] 64-3] 76-3| 82-41 68-0] 75-2 (esas 4 bee 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1} 81-9/108-6/104-1/100-8| 94-5] 90-9] 85-4! 89-5] 94-5] 95-3 96-5/102-2)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0/171-0) 98-2] 96-8] 95-2! 71-4] 62-0] 74-8] 81-0 65-0) 72-8] 75-6]..... 

Building and Construction 
Materigia cacy sn no or 111 67-0)100-7/144-0}108-7) 97-9] 98-2] 85-7| 80-7] 86-6} 91-8] 89-3] 93-9 085212 eae 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1/177-3} 95-8] 96-5} 94-5] 68-2] 58-8] 72-81 74-9 60-9] 69-3] 71-8]..... 

Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

PACE eras SNL ie ae hal 186 | 59-2/134-7/176-4) 91-2) 95-9} 91-1] 63-5] 60-8] 74-9] 79-6] 58-8 66-7) 68-3]..... 
PSeeA me) OVA hat 105 | 70-1)129-0)146-0} 95-9] 97-7/105-2} 90-6] 64-6] 74-4] 80-6] 73-9] 82-9 S220. 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6} 88-0] 98-0/101-5] 66-3] 54-6] 77-1] 83-9] 64-9 65-1] 64-6] 66-6 

TL Marinesterwmave ee 0s Ju al 16 | 65-9/111-7/114-1] 91-7/103-4}109-7| 92-0] 69-5] 71-3] 76-01 70-5] 80-3 83-9}..... 
ETP Orestite cheat c a oi oh 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3]106-8| 98-8] 92-4] 85-5) 64-6] 69-3] 75-41 75-9 84-2) 91-1]..... 
VEN Gneralige it ree nen aWh eke oath 203 | 67-9/115-2/134-6/106-4] 98-8] 92-1) 85-7] 81-7| 83-3] 88-2] 85-9 87-6) 92-1]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8}120-8)154-1] 94-7] 97-4 ae 70-4) 59-3] 75-8] 81-1] 64-6] 71-9] 74-8 
SE te ani NE at de abe ate 





} The Dominion Bureau of Statisticsissues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{ For the week ended December 1, 1940; monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 578. 


(Continued from page 1315) 

houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazerrs, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The list of foods for which prices are pub- 
lished is changed as a result of the construc- 
tion of the new index number. Some items 
have been dropped as the cost of living survey 
showed that they were no longer extensively 
used. Other items have been added and for 


others the quality, grade or description has 
been changed. For some cases the change 
in description does not mean that there has 
been a change in quality or grade but only in 
the size or weight of the unit, or in the 
descriptive term commonly in use. Where 
there is a change in grade, quality, etc. there 
is a footnote to the table. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 


Localities in the list of cities on page i321 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour Gazerte, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
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Victoria. The rental figures in the table for 
the beginning of November are, therefore, for 
these cities, the same as the beginning of 
January, 1940. (Lasour Gazette, February, 
1940, page 183.) 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were somewhat lower at the 
beginning of November than at the beginning 
of October. Sirloin steak averaged 30-1 
cents per pound as compared with 30:8 
cents for October and 28-7 cents for Novem- 
ber last year. Round steak was 26:1, 26-7 
and 24-5 cents in the same comparison. Lamb 
was also lower averaging 27-2 cents per pound 
for November andi 28 cents for October. Sliced 
breakfast bacon averaged 32-5 cents for 
November, 32-9 cents for October and 35-3 
cents for November one year ago. The price 
of lard has changed little in recent months 
at a level considerably lower than for 
corresponding months in 1939. Some compara- 
tive prices are 10-5 cents per pound at the 
beginning of November, 10-4 cents for October 
and 138-7 cents for November, 1939. Egg 
prices were again substantially higher in all 
localities. The best grade advanced from 
an average price of 388 cents per dozen in 
October to 44-2 cents at the beginning of 
November. The price for November, 1939, 
was 41:9 cents. Exports in 1940 have been 
much greater than in 1939. Stocks in storage 
at the beginning of November were lower 
than for October and a further reduction was 
recorded for the beginning of December. 


Seasonal increases were reported for milk in 
some cities and the Dominion average price 
was fractionally higher at 11-1 cents per quart. 
Creamery butter averaged 32:8 cents per 
pound at the beginning of November, 27:6 
for October and 32-6 cents for November, 
1939. Production for the first eleven months 
of 1940 was somewhat lower than for the 
same period in 1939 and domestic “disappear- 
ance” of butter in 1940 was reported to be 
about 5 per cent higher than in 1939 but the 
figures for November, 1940, show a decrease 
as compared with the previous month. The 
price of cheese at 23-4 cents per pound was 
little changed from the level of the preceding 
month as compared with 22-8 cents for 
November, 1939. Beans were 7-1 cents per 
pound for November, 7 cents for October and 
6-9 cents for November, 1939. Potatoes were 
lower in price than last year a larger crop 
being reported for 1940. The price per 100 
pounds was $1.36 for November, $144 for 
October and $1.66 for November, 1939. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nuts” at 
the beginning of November, 1940: Halifax 
$17.50; Charlottetown $1640; Moncton $17; 
Saint John $16; Quebec $16; Three Rivers 
$16.50; Sherbrooke $17.50 Thetford Mines $17; 
Montreal $17; Ottawa $18; Kingston $17.50; 
Belleville $1750; Peterborough $18.50; 
Oshawa $17.50; Toronto $16; St. Catharines 
$15.75; Hamilton $16.25; Brantford $17.75; 
Galt $17.50; Sudbury $19.75 Cobalt $21.50; 
Timmins $21.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the October issue of the Lasour 
GazettE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources 
the information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months 
previous to the date of publication in the 
Lasour Gazerre. In Great Britain both 
wholesale and retail trade are now subject to 
government control, the main objects of which 
are to conserve supplies of vital materials and 
to protect the public from unwarranted in- 
creases in prices. In order to achieve these 
ends the government of the United Kingdom 
has fixed retail and wholesale prices of some 
articles and is controlling the entire trade in 
some commodities, including importation and 
exportation. 


In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force. In some 
of these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in other countries 
direct information is now unobtainable, al- 
though information contained in the publica- 
tions of neutral countries is noted. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Board of Trade, on the base 1930100, was 
141-0 for September 1, an increase of 0:6 
per cent for the month. The food and tobacco 
groups as a whole increased 2-9 per cent from 
the August average, but industrial materials 
were 0-5 per cent lower. The principal in- 
crease in any of the industrial materials groups 
was one of 2:4 per cent in cotton. Mis- 
cellaneous commodities showed a fall of 3-4 
per cent, mainly due to price reductions for 
hides (native) amounting to about 40 per 
cent, by government order. 
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The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 131-6 at the end of Septem- 
ber, an increase of 0-1 per cent for the month. 
The sugar, coffee and tea group showed a 
3°5 per cent rise due entirely to higher prices 
for tea. The changes in all other groups 
were less than one per cent in each case. 

Cost oF Livinec—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on ithe base July, 1914-100, 
was 189 at the beginning of October, an in- 
crease of one per cent for the month. Food 
was two per cent higher, due to higher prices 
for eggs and also increases in fish and milk 
prices in some districts. Clothing was between 
one and two per cent higher, fuel and light 
about one per cent higher, rent and miscel- 
laneous ntems were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 78 for September, an increase of 
one point for the month. With commodi- 
ties divided into three main groups (farm 
products, foods and other commodities), only 
foods showed an increase. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts of cost of living in Massachu- 
setts, on the base 19183—=100, was 137-6 for 
October, 2 decline of 0-3 per cent for the 
month. A decrease in food prices was partly 
counteracted by a rise of 3:7 per cent for 
fuel and light. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Manitoba Court Refuses to Interfere with 
Possible Interpretation of Collective 
Agreement by Framers and Adminis- 

trators made in Good Faith 


On June 6 Mr. Justice Adamson of the 
Manitoba Court of King’s Bench held that 
where one of two possible interpretations was 
being used in good faith by the framers and 
administrators of a collective agreement the 
Court should not interfere. Arriving at the 
same conclusion as in his former judgment 
given after an argument on demurrer before 
the trial, he dismissed with costs the action 
of a fireman whose name was on the seniority 
list of the Canadian Northern Railways with 
rights dating from August 16, 1916, and who, 
as a member of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, was asking to 
have interpreted in a certain way an agree- 
ment of May 6, 1926, between the Canadian 
National Railways and representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and called the “Montreal Agreement.” 

When various railways were consolidated as 
the Canadian National Railways in 1919, the 
plaintiff held a place on the firemens seniority 
list of one of the amalgamating railways. When 
disputes arose as to gains and losses of employ- 
ment by men who had worked on the various 
systems, the agreement in question was made, 
creating nine seniority districts and providing 
that men were to be placed on seniority lists 
in proportion to the number employed in the 
seniority district on the separate lines on a 
fixed date in 1920. Separate lists were estab- 
lished for engineers and for firemen but lack 
of employment forced engineers to revert to 
the position of firemen until in 1984 there 
were no firemen working. Some 60 odd 
engineers, all of whom were firemen in 1926 


but none of whom had been firemen in 1920, 
were placed in a group at the top of the 
firemen’s list. 

There were two questions to be decided: 
(1) whether, as the plaintiff fireman con-. 
tended, those who had been firemen in 1920 
but had become engineers before 1926 should 
be compelled to take their place on the 
firemen’s list or whether they should be on 
the engineers’ list; (2) whether the plaintiff 
should succeed in his argument that when 
these engineers reverted to being firemen the 
1920 lists should have been used to apportion 
them on the list according to the lines on 
which they were employed. 

As to the first question, the Court held that 
the Montreal agreement was concerned with 
the men working in 1926 when the agreement 
was made, at which time the defendants were 
all engineers. In 1920 they had been firemen. 
They were entitled to be placed on the en- 
gineers’ list although the ratio to be listed 
from the various lines would be based on the 
1920 figures. Mr. Justice Adamson observed 
that had the intention been to go back six 
years for the basis for the consolidated lists 
that would have been stated. The intention 
of the men who made the agreement was 
shown by the fact that they used the 1926 
list in carrying it out. The second argument 
was disallowed on the ground that to list the 
engineers otherwise than according to their 
firing date would contravene the practice that 
had been followed for years when it was 
necessary for an engineer to revert to a fire- 
man’s status. The agreement did not express 
any intention to change it and it was felt that 
had a change been contemplated it would 
have been specifically set out. Murphy v. 
Robertson et al (1940) 3 Western Weekly 
Reports 401. 
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Claim for Back Wages under Quebec Min- 
imum Wage Act Dismissed for Lack of 
Evidence and Lapse of Time 


Mr. Justice McDougall of the Superior 
Court of Montreal on April 6 dismissed 
an action by a woman employed in a dress 
factory to recover balance of wages alleged 
due under the Women’s Minimum Wage Act. 


Since the minimum wage law made an ex- 
ception to the general principle of law that 
parties are legally free to contract as they see 
fit, the Court considered that the law must be 
construed strictly and explicit proof be required 
of the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff was employed by the defendants 
from September, 1935, to November, 1937. The 
Fair Wage Act came into effect on September 
1, 1937, and the action was begun in April, 1939. 
It was not shown that the operator had com- 
plained to her employer about the wages or 
hours of work although there was evidence that 
she and other employees were dissatisfied with 
the amounts they were paid. The evidence 
was not clear as to the number of hours 
actually worked. The unreliable method used 
for recording hours was demonstrated by the 
fact that in two letters from the plaintiff’s 
attorneys to the defendants dated May 4, 
1938, and February 22, 1939, there was a 
difference of $139.25 in the sums claimed. The 
claim was made under an order applying to 
the women’s dress industry but the plaintiff 
admitted that she was employed partly on 
“house dresses” for which another order fixed 
a lower rate. 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Act made no 
provision as to the maximum period to be 
allowed for making claims and it was held by 
the Court of King’s Bench in Grover Knitting 
Mills v. Tremblay (Lasour Gazette, 1936, p. 
563) that the prescription applicable in such 
case was of five years. But the Fair Wage 
Act, 1937, repealing the former Act more than 
six months before the plaintiff took action, 
provided that actions for wages should be 
prescribed by six months. The Court was 
of the opinion that the plaintiff was precluded 
on this ground from maintaining the action. 
Dame Deschamps v. Lupovitch et al, (1940) 
78 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour 
Supérieure, 455. 


Proprietor of One-Man Barber Shop must 
Comply with Decree of Joint Committee 
under Quebec Collective Agreement Act 


On September 21, Magistrate Marin of the 
District Court of St. Hyacinthe ordered the 
accused barber to pay $5 and costs and in 
default of payment to serve 15 days in jail for 


disobeying the decree of the joint committee 
legally constituted under the Collective 
Agreement Act which requires barbers and 
hairdressers in St. Hyacinthe to furnish the 
secretary of the committee, on request, with 
information necessary for carrying out the 
decree. The Act empowers the committee 
to “require under oath from any employer or 
from any employee... such information as 
it deems necessary.” 

On September 10, 1938, a decree fixing wages 
and hours was made binding on barber shops 
in St. Hyacinthe. Both the Act and the order 
appear to apply generally to all workers except, 
as set out in the Act, “agriculturists, the blind 
and any railway company in so far as the 
latter is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada.” A general section 
fixes a penalty for violations in cases not pro- 
vided for. The accused had operated a one-man 
barber shop for a great number of years. The 
secretary of the joint committee sent him 
forms to fill in giving certain information. 
This he refused to do, claiming to be neither 
an employer nor an employee and therefore 
not covered by the decree or the Act. 

The Court expressed the opinion that had 
the legislature intended to exclude any other 
classes than those specified in the Act it 
would have so stated, and referred to a pro- 
vision in the Quebec Civil Code that when a 
law is doubtful or ambiguous it is to be 
interpreted so as to fulfil the intention of the 
legislature. Here the object of the law is to 
regulate the remuneration of all workers 
whether working by themselves or for one or 
more employees since an “employee” is de- 
fined in the Act as an “apprentice, unskilled 
labourer or workman, skilled workman, 
journeyman, artisan, clerk and employee 
working individually, as a crew or in partner- 
ship.” The Court observed that an employee 
is one who receives a salary whether from 
his employer or his client. The barber in 
question is paid by his customers and so is an 
employee as defined in the Act. The magis- 
trate referred to Lazarovitch v. Court of 
Sessions (Lasour Gazettn, October, 1940, p. 
1095) in which the Court of King’s Bench 
decided that the joint committee for the shoe 
repair industry had no power to fix minimum 
prices for shoe repairs and distinguished the 
case of Comité Conjoint de |’Industrie de la 
Réparation des Chaussures v. Kotik (LABour 
GazETTE, 1939, p. 1295) where it was held that 
the operator of a one-man shop was not liable 
to pay assessment but where the question of 
his being an “employee” did not arise. 
Lemieux v. Payan (1940) 78 Rapports Judi- 
ciaries de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 398. 
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Privy Council Rules Australian Miner’s 
Wage Claim under Contract not Barred 
by Time Limit for Claims under 
Industrial Arbitration Act 


On April 5 the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council agreed with the dissenting 
minority of the High Court of Australia and 
restored the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Western Australia which had reversed a 
local Magistrate’s judgment in a claim by a 
miner for wages according to the terms of the 
contract between him and his employer. The 
final judgment awarded the full wages due 
under a verbal contract made on the terms 
of an award under the Industrial Arbitration 
Act including that part which would have been 
barred by lapse of time had the right depended 
on the Act and not on the contract. 

The worker was engaged under a contract 
of service containing the wage provisions of 
an arbitration ‘award. Each award while in 
force operates “as a common rule of any 
industry to which it applies.” The man worked 
for one year to September 25, 1936, and was 
paid wages which were alleged to be less than 
provided under the contract by £8 1s. 9d. On 
April 12, 1937, he began proceedings in a 
Magistrate’s Court to recover this sum. 

There were two defences. The first, which, 
if successful, defeated the whole claim, was 
allowed by the Magistrate but discounted by 
all the subsequent judges. The Magistrate 
did not consider the second defence. 

The first defence did not enter into the 
Privy Council case. There the action swung 
on the second defence, that as to £4 12s. 11d. 
the claim was time-barred under s. 176 (2) of 
the Industrial Arbitration Act which requires 
claims for sums due under the Act to be 
brought within 12 months. The subsection 
reads: 

Every worker shall be entitled to be paid 
by his employer in accordance with any indus- 
trial agreement or award binding on his em- 
ployer and applicable to him and to the work 
performed, notwithstanding any contract or 
pretended contract to the contrary, and such 
worker may recover as wages the amount. to 
which he is hereby declared entitled in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, but every action 
for the recovery of any such amount must be 
commenced within 12 months from the time 
when the cause of action arose. 

In the Supreme Court of Western Australia, 
the Magistrate’s judgment was set aside and 
judgment was entered for the full amount 
claimed on the ground that the miner was 
entitled to his wages under his contract of 
employment and since there was no need 
to assert the right given in sec. 176, he was 
not bound by its limitation. On the case 
being taken to the High Court, three out of 
five judges held that the time limit applied to 
a worker seeking to recover wages fixed by an 
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award whether entitled under his contract or 
not.. Judgment was given only for the balance 
of the claim not barred by lapse of time, Le., 
£3 8s. 10d. The two dissenting judges agreed 
with the Supreme Court. 

The question for the Privy Council was 
whether the £4 12s. 11d. was time-barred by 
the Industrial Arbitration Act. Their Lord- 
ships, through Lord Russell of Killowen, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the second subsection 
presupposes the existence of a contract of 
employment which, as to its wages provision, 
is inconsistent with an industrial agreement 
or award and deals with such a case by giving 
the workman a statutory right to recover ‘as 
wages’ the amount fixed by the industrial 
agreement or award as the case may be. It 
is that statutory right alone which is subject 
to the time-bar of 12 months.” If the work- 
man claims against the terms of his contract 
but in accordance with an award or agree- 
ment he is given the shortened time limit, 
but the time within which he may sue to en- 
force the terms of his contract is not affected 
by the Act. The Privy Council took the view 
that had the intention been to change the 
laws of limitation to reduce from six years to 
12 months the time limit for suing on a con- 
tract it would have been more clearly stated. 
True v. Amalgamated Collieries of Western 
Australia, Limited, NS.W. Industrial Gazette, 
August 31, 1940, p. 180. 


English Court of Appeal Holds Implied 
Contract Bars Collection of Wages 
During Illness 


On July 3 the Court of Appeal allowed the 
appeal of the employers from a County Court 
judgment awarding £45 damages to a com- 
missionaire for wages alleged to have accrued 
during his illness. 

The plaintiff had been employed by the 
defendant for about three years. During that 
time he had three separate periods of illness 
for none of which he claimed payment until 
he saw a newspaper report of a case where 
the Court of Appeal had allowed wages during 
illness (Marrison v. Bell, Lasour GAZETTE, 
1939, p. 451). 

Lord Justice MacKinnon distinguished this 
case from the previous decision by pointing 
out that here the evidence showed an implied 
term in the contract that the plaintiff should 
not be paid while sick. When the contract was 
made there was no discussion as to the right 
to wages during illness. The Lord Justice 
seemed to be of the opinion that if the 
question had been raised when the bargain was 
originally made the plaintiff would have indi- 
cated that he did not expect payment in such 
an event. O’Grady v. M. Saper, Limited, 
Ministry of Lasour Gazerre, August, 1940, 
p. 233. 
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